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. Charity, lIos])itality. 

Jihad . 

. 


Law (Muhammadan). 

1 
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LISTS OF ABBJILVIATIONS 


A.H.=AnTio Hijnie (a.d. iV22). 

Ak. = Akkadian. 

Alex. — Alexandrian. 

Ani(‘r. — A ineriean. 

Apoe. Ai)(»ealyps(‘, A )»<)(‘jilypl ic. 
Apoer. ^ Anocryplia. 

A(p — A(iuila. 

Arab. “ Arabifx 
Aram. — Aramaic. 

Arm. — A rmenian. 

Ary. — A ryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. --- Assyrian. 

AT — Alte.s 'i'estaimmt. 

AV — Aiith(»vi/ed Vkasion. 

A Vm — Au( horized V'ersion mai'L,nn. 
A.Y. —Anno Yazdagird (A.D. Gd9). 
Bab. — Babylonian, 
r. — circa, about. 

Can, =Canaanite. 
cf. = com])are. 
ct. ~eon( rast. 

T) — Dent (‘rononiist. 

E - Eloliist. 

edd. — (‘di( ions or editor.s. 

- k'g.N'ptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Etii. — Etliiopie. 

E\'"= English Ver.siun. 


(ir. - (Jreek. 

II - Law of Holinciss. 
Heb.--Hebrew. 

Hel. — Ilelleiiistie. 
II(^x. — llexateiich, 

I limy. — Ilimyaritic. 
Tr. = Irish. 

Tran. = Iranian. 


I. Gkneual 

Isr. -Israeliie. 

J -d all w ist. 

- .lehovali. 
denis, deriisalem. 
dos. — .loscpiius. 

LXX - Sej»t iiaginl. 

Min. = .M ma'.i u. 

MSS .Manuscripi s. 

M r — .Massoretic d'ext. 
n. - note. 

N'T — N.’W d'rsiaimait. 

Onl> (ndvrlo... 

1 t)d' 1 )hi I f t ament. 

Ik: En-'slly Nanative. 

B.d. I’ale-iine, Palestinian. 
B<mt. ! halt a 1 oueli. 

■ 1 ’fi s, 1 ’ersian. 

1 Pin'.. I’hili.'^tine. 
j I'liM-n. ^ IMio'nieian. 

I I’r. Itk. Ihayei Book. 

{ B Ibslactor. 

I Lorn. — Bom.an. 

ItY - Ib.A ised Yersion. 

RV^ni - Ib'vised VtU'sion margin. 
Sab. — .Sab.e.’in. 

Sam. — Samaritan. 

S. in. — Semitic. 

.Sojit. -S(‘ptuagint. 

Sin. ^Sinaitic. 

Skr. — Sanskrit, 

Symm. — Symmacbus. 

Syr. ^Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times, 
'ralm. — 'ralmud. 

T'arg. T'argum, 

T'heod. — d'h(M)dolion. 

Til —T’extus Lec(“]>tus. 

I r. - : translatial or translation. 
VSS - V'c.rsions. 

Vulg. — Vulgate. 

\VH = Westcott and Hort’s te.xt. 


f. - and following verso or }>age : as Ac 
t!'. =and following versi^s or jiages; as Mt 11^'^- 
Er. = Ereneli. 
derm. — (lerman. 


11, Books or i iik Bihlk 


Ohl Testa 


Gn = Cene.sis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv - Leviticu.s, 

Nil Numbers. 

J)t = Deuteronomy. 
dos = do8hua. 


Ezr — Ezra. 

Nell — Nehemiah. 
Est = Esther. 

Job. 

Ps = Psalms. 

Pr = Proverbs. 

Ec = Ecclesiastes. 


Ca — Canticles. 

Is — Isaiah, 
der —Jeremiah, 
La= Lamentations, 
Ezk - Ezekiel. 

Du — I )aniel. 
llos - Ilosea. 
dl = Joel. 

Am =: Amos. 

Ob — Obadiah. 

Jon = .I onah. 

Mic — Mieah. 

Nab = Nahum. 
Hab— Habakkuk. 
Zeph -Zephaniab. 
IIag=IIaggai. 

Zee —Zeebariah. 
Mill = Malaclii. 


Jg = Judges. 

Hu - Until. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 K = 1 and 2 Kings. 
I Cb, 2 Cb=:l and 2 
(dironicles. 


Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es = l and 2 To = Tobit, 
Esdras. Jtb = Juditli. 

h 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Kstlier. 

A\ is r Wisdom, 

Sir Sir.aeh or E'cch^si- 
astieus. 

B.ar Barueli. 

'Three = Song of the 'Three 
Cliildren. 


Mt-Matthew. 
Mk-Mark. 

Lk^Luke. 

Jn -.John. 

Ac - Acl,s. 

Uo - Komans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Epb = Epliesians. 

Ph = Piiilip})ians. 

Col = Colossians. 


Sus = Susanna. 

Bel — Bel and the 
I )ragon. 

IT. Man — P/ayer of 
Manasses. 

1 Mae, 2 Mac —1 and 2 
Maccabees. 


1 Th, 2 Th = l and 2 
Tbessalonians. 

1 'Ti, 2 'Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

'Tit —'Titus. 

Pbihuii — Philemon. 

He— Hebrews. 
da = James. 

1 P, 2 P — 1 and 2 Peter. 

I Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Kev = Revelation. 


Sew Testament. 
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LISTS OP ABBREVIATIONS 


riF. lOK THE riTKEATHRE 

I. The follow ing: aiilhors' names, ^vh(in unaccoini);xiiic(l by 1 lie title of a book, stand for 


the works in 

Haethji;en =zirr l\>'lnnonsqrsrh., ISSS. 

l>a!d win — cj' rinhisap/nj and P:nir}iul(,(j ip 
3 vols. J<i()l-]*ii>r). 

\\{\xl\\-= Numinitlhi’'’ i{)}q in (hni se/tn. Sprarfun, 
2 vols. ISS;), 1S!)1 (" ! S!)n. 

Ib^nziny('i' -//s/o 1S!M. 

llrockc!HIMiin - d. arah. in((>• ratnr, 2 vols. 

1S1)7 l!ii.'2. 

Bruns - S;u'liaii Si/r. - Ji<)ni. Urchtshindi. aiis dean 
funften Jalirlnmdo't, 1SS(>. 

\U\a^Q=^ Ct^ds' of (he Ifji/p(ani\\ 2 vols. 1903. 

DarenilxM-'j Sa;;lio =/>e7. drs ant. qrcr.. c,t ram., 
i8S(;--iio. 

Do la Saiissaye = der lad<(iinns<p-srjiA, 

1907). 

Deii/inyer - dyndtohn-Hm thiaburj:: 

ill! Hr., 1*!] I. 

I leusseii /bV Ididos. d. Uj)'tnisha<f,'^, 1K99 [bbi^^ 
tr., 190(jJ. 

Doui^Jity — Ara/n' ' I>rsrrfn, 2 vols. I8SS. 

Cii inini--<■//< Myi 3 ^•oIs. 1875-1 STS, 

I r. Trul'n i' Myfliofoyjf, A \-(»ls. I8S2-IS^S. 

Uainbury('r — la ' '/'M, •_>//■/,qxn/lf fnrJldu'l n. Talin mo/, 
i. 1870 (■'lS92i. ii. ISSS, supyl. ISSb, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder— dprachKfjudi, 1891 Ii’. 

HoKzmanii-ZopC.M =Z,Mxa'fo?/ /'. ThcoL ii. Kirchen- 
wrsenr, ls:i... 

Mowit t - A7///rf 'j’rihrs rf S. E. A ustralia, 19o4. 

i uljainvillev dr. Jdttf. rrUiqwy i. -xii., bsSlUb 

' .a^^ranpn? - FA\idi swnrlrs ndiyions srni ditf ta .v-, 190.1. 

I.ane = vla A rahi'‘ddi'yHsJt 1 )irlioiatrj/., 180311'. 

I .an <4 •—.17/////, Edna! a)id Ecllyiun-, 2 vols. 1899. 

! Mpisius —//'a/.-a/o/rr aus /K()i/jdrn n. ^Etidopirn, 
18491800. 

i .ieliten l)ery;er- :77ar?/r. drs sciences reiiya nsrs, 1870. 

1 adzbai ski —//o7?c//o<r7. der nardsnn, Ifdap- ndtily 
1898. 

McCurd y ~//7.97or?/, Pruplu'cip and fh>- M(amnn jds^ 
2 vols. 189 M 890. 

Muir —8'a?av/-/'// I'ejls, 1858 1872. 

Muss-A i iK)! 1 -.1 (nan'isr. Diet, of tlw. Assyriath 
Lnnyi(ay>\ 1894 11'. 


the list belo\\’. 

^aw'iirk- Inlirhueh d. heh. Areldirdoqie, 2 vols. 

I bSli'l. 

I PaulyAVissowa- /i*ra/r//r?/e. dcr classisrhen Alter- 
I i n ntsirissensehoff 1893-1895. 

i l*errot-(’bi]»iez = 7//.s7. de dArt dans VAnti(iuit6, 

I 188111'. 

Hro]l('r=/7'^/a/.9r/aj MyfJndoqic, 1858. 

, loA ille—/i(7/77o?i drs j>rn])les non-eirdisf^s, 1883. 
liieliin - llaiidu'brterhnrh d. bibl. AUertums-, 1891b- 
1894. 

■ \\o\nw>an - Bibldeal lirsrarches iy^Paledinc'f 1850. 

H.osc'her - As,/', d. qr, n. roni. Myflioloyie^ 1884, 

I ScIiM.ll'-lier/o;'■'7'/a’ A'eu' Arha f-i{rezoy Kneyelo- 
I pedi((ofEdiq, l\ noirlcdyc, 1908 11'. 

! Schcnkel —/bo ' - [jC.nron ^ 5 vols. 1809-1875. 

I Seburer : O'T r 3 vols, 1898-1901 [lidP, 5 vols. 

i i89o)r.j. 

' ScIiwMily Lehen nark drm I'odc, 1892. 

: Sie;.;fri(Ml-Sta.d(‘- -//a/;. Word elnirli ztt m AT, 1893. 
i dinonnA - - 1 .dirhuch, dcr altlrst. Prliya.nsfprsrhA, 

i 181 

iSriiilh (if A.) ~ II i‘doi'ir(d Geoqjap/iy of tkc lEdy 
! Land*, 1890. 

Snii(Ii(\V. U.) Id'lie/ion (fthe Sr/ndi's'^, 1894. 
SjKMHMO' ( 1 1 . ) r- /‘/•//?/'/y//r,V (f Ao('in!(><Jip'\ 1885-1890. 
SpeJieer (illlen'* —A/ba’ar I'nbcsofi'eidralA nstridia, 
189'-. 

S[)eiU'er-( Tribes of Be,ideal 

! Au^lralio, 19 » 04 . 

I Sucle 1 hr Of in (i/rrJc, 3 vol.s. 189311’. 

; i'yka (Ik H.) I'ct/nilire iddinre'*, 1891 [‘‘1903]. 

: I oborwee: Hist, of Philosophy^ Knpa Ir., 2 vols. 

I 1872'1871. 

I Wei ) 0 .\~ d loiisehe, 'J'he(d oaie anf Omnd. des 'Talmud 
j ?/. re. r (!'(}! df'■ n S<'hri ffen~, 1897. 

' Wiedeinami : l)ir Ednyoai der ailr.n Arejypter, 

' 189n I I'.ii:-'. Ir., revised, RcTi(jion of the Anr. 

! K(j>//'< ('!n ^, i897J. 

I Will vinsoii — d//^aa(:?\v and Castonis of the A^ndoit 
j I'n;alia ns, 3 vols. 1878. 

! Ziinz” Oii (jotIt sdicnstlLclicn Vorij ugc dcr duden -, 

‘ 1892. 


2, Periodicals, Dictionaries, PneycIopaMlias, and other .standard works fiaaiuentiy cited. 


A A — Archiv fiir Anthro])oIuL'ie. 

AAOJ = American An(i(|uarian ami Oiiental 
Journal. 

A/Dd IK = Abhandlunycn d. Herlinei’ Aka<i. d. 
WisscnscliaK cn. 

AE -Archiv fiir Ik linoyrn j/lr,c. 

/l/7t7 Assyr. and Eii^. (iio^ iuy (.JoliTm Hopkins 
Univej>ity). 

ACr6r -Abhaiullunpo-n der (Iottin;.^er (b‘S(dl.seliaft 
der VVissenschafteii. 

AGPh ^ Archiv fiir Gesehichte der Piiilosoj)hie. 

J///t - American Historical Iveview. 

/l//7’= Ancient Hebrew 'I’radition (llomniel). 

/Vi — American Journal of Philo.sophy. 

AJPs^ Amei'ican Journal of P.sychoioyy. 

yT/77/V7 = American dourmil of Keliyious P.sycho- 
loyy and ITdiication. 

/H/87> = .‘\merican Journal of Semitic Lan^^uage.s 
and Literature, 

.1./2'/'7= Ann'rican Journal ot TlKM)lo^y. 

vd JAG — Annales du Mus6e Guiniet. 

7V5V —American Palcstin(; Lxploratioii Society. 

y177'=: Archiv fiir Pai)yru,-lorscliun<.;. 

AR~ Anthro))ol()p;icat Review, 

/I 771F—Archiv fiir Reliy,ionswisseii3cliaft. 

J^’=:Acta Sanctorum (liollamius). 


i yF»8'G —Abhandluny(ui der Siichsischen Geselkschaft 
: der Wis.^ens<'haf(en. 

A/Toc — L’Aniiis' Sociuloyique. 

j Ab'IK/—Arcli;eolo;9''al Surv(;y of W. India. 

I 77“ Allyemeine Zeilun»^o 
I Ryl6' —Jk'ilriioe zur alten Gesehichte. 
i 77A*87S’ Heitrap'c zur As.syri()lop,ie u. scrn. Spvach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Har.pt). 

' YR 7/= Hull(;tiii de Correspondance Hellonique. 

' BEsz Hureau of Lthnology. 

I 7R/ — Homl>ay Gazetteer. 

' BJ -Helium Judaieuin (Josephus). 

I RL — Bainnton Lectures. 

777.77 —Hu!hdin de Littcrature Eeclesiastique. 

; BOJC- Wnh. and Oriental Record. 

BS~ Hihliotheca Sacra. 

BSA = Ariiuml of the British School at Athens. 

77.871 A =-Bnllolin de la Soc. arcbdologiqne a Alex- 
andrit'. 

77.S’A L~ HulletindelaSoc. d’Antliropologicdc Lyon. 
R/S'AIbilletin de la Soc. d’AnthropoIogie, etc., 
Paris. 

R.S'G=:: Bulletin de la Soc. de Geographic. 

R7’A = Buddhist Text Society. 

RFr=: Biblical World. 

RZ —Biblische Zeitsebrift. 



LISTS OP ABBREVIATIONS 


XIX 


liMidus (!(' rAc;ult'*mie des lii- 
sci'ijil ions Cl 1 kdlcs-Lt'it 1 (‘s. 

A - C«t!cii( I a ! Inddliist. d'c\ 1 Society. 

C]*j r (!,‘iLl!oIi(‘ 1 ai('_\ clopa'dia. 

L/^’—Childhood ol I' ictiun (.M;i( ('iilloch). 

Cults of the Creek Sl;ilcs C'uruell). 

( 7=: Census of liniia. 

C7/lr= Corpus (nscrij). All iearuni. 

C7A’:= Corpus fusel ip. Ctruscamiii. 
eVtir — C'orpiiH lnse,i i]». Crienunni. 
t7A> —Corpus fuscrip. l.atiinmmn 
Cy,s'-C(n j)us lnsei i[>. Semiru'aiuni. 

CCT-(’nnelform liiseiiplion,, and the OT [Kiv^. 

I r. of KAT~\ see helowj. 

CR — Coiif (unjtoraiy lieview. 

(\' R -- (!cdtie lve\ iew. 

( 7 R-~ (’!assic;i 1 I hn ii'W. 
f'C/C--('Iin reli t^)n;n-ierlv loaiew. 
r'AAV. ^ Coi pijs S< jipi. i'ieeh's. Letiuoruin. 
DAl'Iy— Did. dW rchcologie chretienue et de 
Lit-ur'yie (Ca])id p 
DlA^\)\v[. of I lie iVihle. 

DCA Did. of <diiistian Antiquities (Sinith- 

('he''! loMu), 

1)C1> - Did. of t'ii! isti.Mn Dio'-rnpliv (Smith 

Wacep 


77CY7- 

-l)id of Cl 

iri'.l did ( 

lie ( lospfds. 

1)1— 1 )n t. (k Klam i 11 tcii.';- 

J. 

DNll 

- Di(M . of N: 

:i 1 io'iiLi 1 li 

oeraphy. 

707 7 

’ . Did. (,f 1 

'lido-. ,i7i\ 

' and P k'dogV. 

77irj 

IF- D> nie-r 

dlMM'il (1 

('I' W i'MK i' iVkavl. der 

\ \ 

Jssf'ns('!i;\ ft ( 

'11. 


Kill _ 

Fnoyc'lopicd 

ia. Pi 111 ica 


Kiir - 

Ihicyckqi,, ( 

ha, Pii‘ in 

.a.. 

KKIK' 

/■--Envi.. K 

Xpio; , 1 il' 

i(i iXF moirs. 

777 . - 1 

An’Vclooa di 

a (d 1! a 111 


77 A/7. 

•-'i’lic pi CSC'] 

it \Ndi k. 


77.r/> - 

Ex]iosilor. 



E.rpT 

.= E.\ [lOSl 1 Ol 

V Til0■■^. 


FIKN 

- Ft emeu 1: 

M , 1 n... 1 

. Hi ■ MO 

•Ol um < ii'io oorum (coll. 

FI.-A 

ioillCoix . 

! ( ds.e. 


F 

- Folklore .[( 

iiiiiia I. 


FLIP 

---Folklore P 

(■(■Old. 


OA ^ 

(laze! t e A ic 

licolo" api 

e. 

C II --' 

1 loldcii Poll: 

Hi ilMa .0 

i-). 

crci 

- ( lie t ingise 

he ( icloi',!' 

ic Anzeigen. 

CCA 

-- (lo! line isc 

■he < h'lclii 

■fc Nnehrichten (Nach- 

1 i 

Chtdl do- t 

J'migl. C( 

'scllschatt der Wissen- 

S( 

‘hatten za C 

iddineu'n) 


(NAl 

A Grunori> 

(1. Indo- 

Arisclieii Philologie. 

airP 

— Grundi 1 . ^ 

d. lranio( 

•Ik'u Pinlologie. 

CJV. 

- ( lesehiehlc 

de.s .1 iidi 

schdi Xkdkes. 

CH7. 

-■ (hesehielite 

de.s Xhilki 

c.s I'lacl. 

H Al¬ 

- j 1 aiidliool': 

of Amcric.-ui Inddaiis. 

ii Dll 

Hast iugs’ 

I )ict. of ( he Pihle. 


llistoria Ec 

(dcsiast ica 



//tr//77 == Historical Ceoj,uaphy of the Holy Daiid 
((f. A. Smith). 

/// : History of Israel. 

IIJ - Hihliert Jourual. 

//.//Adlistoiy of the Jewi.'.h Deojile. 

7/A'-i llistoria INaturalis (I’liny). 

//\VB — llaudw (irterhucli. 

A1 - Indian Antiquary. 

ICC= Tntcrnational ('ritical Commentaiy. 

/CD — Jriternational Co]ip;reHs of Orientalists. 

/67J=^ Indian (.'disus l\ep<n't. 

7(7 = Tn.seri[). tfrieca* (jnihl. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 11.). 

/t7..4-Inscrip. Grmcm .Vntiiiuissiman 

Imperial Gazetteer of India(1885); new 
edition (1908-1909). 

7,/■a; “ International Journal of Ethic.s. 

/TZ = International Theological Library. 

t7.i4 = Journal Asiatique. 

t/H7'L = Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI — Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 


AIDA’-Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JAAIi - Journal of tJic /Xnllinquilogical Society of 

1 loinhny. 

JASlU: .juurn. of As. Soc. of !hmgal. 

.77*'/. —..louni.nl of Ihhiir.nl Litdalure. 

.//*'7A'~.)ouinal of the Ihiddhist Text Society. 

.//C Jcuinal d(!s Dclmfs. 

J h I h Jnhrhiicher f. d('ulsche Theologie. 

JR JeN\ish Eneyedopedia. 

Jr;t>,s'-,)o\irnal of tln^ (ierman Ori<‘ntal Soeiely. 

.///(/ r JolifiB Hopkins Cnivd'i-ity Cirendars. 

./77.S'- .lournal of ilellcnic; Studies. 

7 / A — J (>)i;icr Li11 <'ral in zci t ling. 

77Vd:-,Joni n.i I <if I'hiiology. 

.77^7’//.lahrhiiciier f. pioic t. J'heologie. 

JPiS .louin;i,! of till' I'.iu Text Society. 

JfJ/i. de \i>;i (Aiaitcrly leniiiw. 

.7/Cl / d<.;;rini,i of liie Loyal Anthropologic al 
: :: .1 il etc. 

./y’C I A' - .loni n;i I of (he Lo\;’il Asia 1 ic. Soeiid y. 

JJ.’AS}:.> .haiinal of (lu‘ Loyal Asiatic Society, 
i! aha \'^ hram ’a. 

JR.\. -Miai'r.al .>1 the Loyal iVsiatic* Society, 

< i< a hnarndi. 

.77CIA'/i n. I'.fnal of the Loyal Asiatic Society, 
Cole.,a l,r;',/i<-h. 

JlAlA nal of the Loya M lc(t;ra.phical Society. 

J'fhAI :.|onii .il of 'riicologicad Sliidic.s. 

1<A 7 De- Ix'diiiischriften niid das A4’(Schrader), 
iNs:>,. 

RA l'-^ -/iimmcrnAViin IJer's cd. of tin,' prereding 
[leally a totaM;,’ <iistimq. work], l!)dk 

Kil ov i\ ill K(n!iiisclnilfl iche LiMiol h(d< (Schia- 
iler), IS-.'./it. 

KfiF- !\cdoeehrift(‘n und die (icsidiichtsfor- 
sciiunp, IST'S. 

LiJll- Lit ei'a Hs(dies (.a'lit r:i Ihlal 1. 

LOl'k i.i! m at ui hlat b fiir Oridital. Fliilologie. 

IJ) 1 ' - - I 111 rod 1 let ion to I .it (Mature of td’ ( Dri\ d). 

LF ljeq( lid ol I’erscus (1 iarlland). 

J.SSf - Lcipziger sem. Slinlicii. 

71/-■ McI usinc. 

MANIA Mcmoirc's de l Acaxl. des 1 nsiM'iidions (T 
Lcllcs- Lctti'cs. 

J//CI i;' - M(,mitshericht d. Hei liner Akad. d. 
V.'i:. ^ensc.ha^l cn. 

Man .MonuiiKMUa tidinania* 11 i.^torica. (Hertz). 

MiiJl - .M it I heilnngiMi dcr Gesellschad'l, fiir jiid 
i:a'h<‘ Coli^skumup 

J/7r’L ./- Monatsch.iaft f. Geschiclite n. Wissf-n- 
s.diaft des .1 ud'Mitnms. 

MI (i'.icinand Development of the Moral l(i('a.s 

( \ V es( ei mraad'.). 

MRhlA -z Mit 1 lieiliingnm 11 . NaeJiriehteii des 
deu! schen 1’.alast ina-VTreins. 

MR - Alelhodisl. Levied. 

.(/ Elf M ii 1 h<>;lungen der vorderasiatischmi Gcscll- 
schal 1. 

MWJ Ma.gazin fiir die Wissensehaft des 
.ludeii* nms. 

A7C'I c' -T. Nuovo Liilletino di Arclicologia Cristiana. 

A’D -NineH'enth Ceninry. 

]SII Wll — ]Seuh(diraiselie.s WdrL i huch. 

AYA’C—North Indian Notes and 

A'7v/f-Ncne. kiiaddieiic Zeitschrift. 

A7A_ Notes and C^ueries. 

A'A’--Native Races of the i’acilic Staff's (Bancroft). 

N'I'/At = Neutestameiitliclu' Zeitgesdiiclite. 

D77/>--Oxford English Dietionaiy (Murray). 

DCZ'-Orientalischc Litteraturzeiluiig. 

OS— (Jnomast ica S.aer.a,. 

OTJC-NV\ Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
K. Smith). 

(>7'7^= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS^ Proceedings of American Oriental Sfadety. 

PASR— Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Pom bay. 

7*7?-Polycliromc Pihic (English). 





XX 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


= Publications of tlic Bureau of ITIinolo; 4 y. 
Primitive Culture ('rylor), 

/Vi’/'W= Palestine Ex^dor.’it ion t'uml Memoirs. 
PKFSt = Palestine Exploration t'lind Quarterly 
Statement. 

J^j “ l^itrolo;;ia Cra'ca (iMi;.,oie). 

PJB~ Preussisclie .Inlirldlclier. 

P/y —Patrolo,Li;ia Latina (Mi;j;no). 

/LVy = Piinjai) Noti's and 

Py^ = Poj)ular Keli^don and l^'ulklore of N. India 
(Crooki'). 

P7i?P^=:Prof. Kealencyelopiidie (llerzo,^: Ilauek). 
PP/C-Preshy(eiiaji and ludoiim;<l U(ivi<;\\. 

P/oV-r Prue(‘ediiiL;,s of I li(‘ Loyal Soei(‘(y. 

P7oVP= Lioeeeilinys Loyal Soo. ol 1‘Miiiburydi. 
P»S7LI ^ Li'o('eediMi;s ol Iln^Soc, oi Biblical Ar<‘b;c 
oloL^y. 

PTS- Lali 'text Society. 

HA -Ib'vm' A 1 (‘licolo;^i({ue. 

JiAnth - Kcvue d’Antlirojiolo^de. 

7i\/S'-Boyal Asiatic Society. 
llAss]ir s: Lm’iie d’As,syi iolo;^ie. 

HP - Kcvue Bibli({ue. 

7i7iPy IfL('ports of (lie Bureau of EtLnoloo\ 
(\Vasliin;j;t()n). 

11C~ Kcvue ('rititjue. 

RCcl - Lmue Celtiquc, 

RCh — Kcvue Chrclimiiic. 

7^7)yl/--Ibjvuc dcs Deux Mondcs. 

RFj - - L(!alency clopiid ic. 

RIRF - Levue ^Ics tbmh's Ci'cc{|ucs. 

RF(f— lic\ u(‘ l^;^yyjdoloyi(|uc. 

P/A/---Jievue des lA udcs .Iui\’cs. 

RFth - Kcvue d’tdliiioorn[)liie. 

RllJjR - Kcvue d’lJistoire et d(3 Lit (tua I iin* Ke- 

lioiciisi's. 

7i77/i—Kcvue de rilistoiri! dcs Koli^ions, 

//A' — Kevue Numism.'Ui(|ue. 

UP - Kccords of the Last . 

JiPh-~ Le\ u(‘ LliiI()soplii(juc. 

7iy=: Kdmisclic (.Juarlalschrift. 

RS Kcvue scmitiiiue d'I’pijjjraphic et d'lli-t. 
ancimimn 

RSA Kccucil (le la Soc. ai’clicoloyd(jue. 

RSI- Keports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

— Kecucil dc I'ravaux relatifs a LA |•chcolo^o’c 
et la Lliilolooie. 

7i77L“Kevue dcs traditions iiopulain^s. 

RThPh -livwn^ (h; 'riieolo;^de et de LiiiloNOjdiie. 

7i7'/- = Kccucil d(; 'I’rai aiix. 

R WB - Kcalw dj'terhuch. 

IE = Sit/un<^cshcrichte dor Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschafti'n. 


S7/P=:Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

Sacred Books of the lAast . 

PPC7’—Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 
S7/7i~Sin}j;le-vol. Diet, of the Bilile (1 lastin;;^). 
♦S7i—Studien u. Kritikcn. 

SMA Sitzungsberichte der M iinchcm.u' Akadcmie. 
PPtr IE=^Sitzun;/sborichte d. Kj;l. Sachs. Cesellsch. 
(1. WAsscnschaften. 

aSMPM lE=Silzunj,csberichte d. Wiener Akad. d. 
\V7ssens(‘haften. 

PAPA — 'rransaciions of American Pliilolo;.^icaJ 
Association. 

7’yLV7=:'rransactionN of the Asiatic Soc. of Japan. 
7Y/ r'Tribes a,nd Castes. 

77As'-I-'Transactions of Ethnological Sociidy. 

I'hLZ -'Tlnmloydsche Litttuat.urz(utun;^c 
j 77i7’--'Thcol. 'TijilscUrift. 

77r//S'=:'Transact ions of Loyal 11 istoi ical Sociidy. 
77uV/'y'—'I’lansactions of Koyal Soc. of Ldinhuiyli. 
7’S^'l'cxts and Studies. 

TSBA ---I'ran.sactions of t he Soc. of Biblical Archa-- 
ology. 

77'^=:'(’cxte 11. Unti'rsiichunceu. 

fPAWestern Asi.atic lnscri[)(ions. 

WZKM- Wiener Zeitsehrift f. Kunde des Morcen- 
landes. 

ZA ■" Z(‘iischrift fiir Assyriolo^dc. 

Z/i = Zeitsehrift fur i^yp. Spracln* u. Alteitums- 
nissenschaft. 

Z. I 7’IP^Zeitsehrift fiir die alt t(*st. W'issmischaft, 
/t VvA -Zeitsehrift fiir christliche Kunsl . 

/ft 7’--Zeitsehrift fiir (‘cltische Philolo^ie. 

/f/hl — Zeitsehrift lio leutsches .Altm'tum. 

ZhMtr — Zeitschrill der deutschen mor^umland- 
ischen Cesellschaft. 

ZDPV ™ Zeitsehrift dcs deutschen Lalastina- 

Vc reins. 

yZ/v-Zcits(*hrift fiir Et linoloyde. 

ZKF - Zi'ilscbrift fiir Keilschrift forschun;;. 

ZK(t tz Zeitsehrift fiir 1\ iiche.nyiischichte. 
yZ/L7’-Zeits<'hrift fiir katliol. 'Tln^olo^ie. 

/y/v7r7y-Zeit.^chrift fiir kirchl. Wi^scnschaft ii. 
kirchl. lyid>en. 

^:17--Zeit.schrift fiir die Mytlioloyim 
y^A'77P-^ Zeitsehrift fiir die neiiti'st. Wissen- 
schaft.. 

ZPhP - Zeitsehrift fiir Philosophic und Lada 
pjydk. 

yfff/’A'Zeit.schrift fiir 'Thcidoyde u. Ixirche. 
y^/Vr -Zcit.schrift fiir Ahilkskurule. 

ZF/i ir ~ /A'iischrift fiir ver^deiidicnde licchts. 
wissenschaft. 

y^lP7'-^Zeitsc.hrift fiir wissenschaftli<;he 'rheologic. 


fA small superior number desi^oiatc.s the pailicular edition of the work referied to, 

as A71 7’“, LUT^, etc.] 
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Avestan.—See Avesta. 

Babylonian (T. G. I’lXCirES), p. 1. 

Buddhist (T. W. Khv.s Davids), [>. 3. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 4. 

Chinese (J. Dvf.r Ball), p. 4. 

Christian— 

Greek (A. Baumstark), p. 5. 

Syriac (A. J. Maclean), p. 12. 

Ethiopic (D. S. Margolioutu), p. 15. 

Latin (G. M. Dkeves), p. 16. 

Irish (E. Hull), p. 25. 

HYMNS (Bab} Ionian).—In tlie extensive litera¬ 
ture of Assyria and Babylonia a (;onsi<lerabb* 
number of hymns are found, most of them in the 
old Sumerian Ian^.:iia^e, and generally accompanied 
by renderings into JSemitic Babylonian. Several 
exam})les of tliis class of literature, however, are 
known to us only in the Semitic idiom, and do not 
.seem to have been based on any Sumerian original. 
These cum [posit ions are generally in praise of the 
gods, and are such as might be exjxicted from a 
nation so ap[)reciative of the benelits showered 
down upon them from on high as tiie Babylonians. 
Hymns to heroes are exceedingly rare, unlc.-s 
tho.se addressed to Merodach, Tammuz, and other 
deities who are stated to have been originally king.s 
may be regarded as poems of that nature. 

Though tlie Siimero-BabyIonian hymns are ad¬ 
dressed to various deities, it cannot be said that 
they vary greatly, d’hey sing the gods’ j)raises, 
extol their might, and descant on the glorie.s of 
their temples. They also speak of tlie gods’ 
mercies, their places in Nature with regard to man, 
and the benefits which they conferred on the world 
as the Babylonians knew it. The wording is often 
well-chosen and even elegant, whether the idiom 
is Sumerian or Semitic. 

The poetical form is somewhat monotonous, 
variety in these compositions, whether Sumerian 
or Semitic, having apparently not been aimed at. 
This is probably due to the fact that most of them 
were composed hy the priests, with whom all re- 
litpous forms originated, and wlio copied the style 
oi older compositions. 

VOL. VII. — 1 


Christian— 

Modern (T. O. Crtppkn), p. 28. 

Egyptian (.1. Baikie), i>. 38. 

Greek and Roman (T. \V. Allen), p. 40. 

Hebrew and Jewish (G. MAiuiDEKurrii), p. 42. 

Inca.— See Andean.s. 

Japanese (M. Anesaki), p. 46. 

Manichaean.—See Manicha'.ism. 

Muslim (1). S. Margolioutu), p. 47. 

Samaritan and Karaite (G. Margolioutu), p. 48. 

Vedic (A. A. Macdonell), p. 49. 

Naturally many theories concerning the nature 
of primitive Sumerian poetry are pos.sihle, hut in 
all probability it was the root-.syliable, or the 
principal root-syllable, which wns accentuated, 
the others being pa.sscd over lightly. d'Jie lines 
are generally divided into two parts by the cic.snra, 
indicated by a space so arranged that the text 
.seems to he written in two columns. The Sumero- 
Bahylonian hymns are often of cunsiderahle length, 
hut among the shorter compositions of this nature 
may ho cited the hymn to the setting sun, from 
the temple-library at Bursippa— a gem in its way : 

‘ SaniaS in the niid.m of hoavrn, at thy setting 

May tile holt of the limpid heavens speak thee greeting ; 

May the door of heavej) iiless tliee ; 

May Misanmi, Lliy beloved minister, direct thee. 

At E-hahhar, the seat of thy lordship, thy supremacy «hall 

shine forth. 

May A a, thy beloved Bpouse, Joyfully receive thee ; 

May thy heart take rest ; 

May the least^of thy di\ inity he set for thee. 

Leader, hero .Samas, may there he praise to thee ; 

Lord of E-hahhar, may the course of thy path be straight; 

Make straight thy road—go the direct road to thy resting- 

place. 

Thou art the country’s jtnige, the director of its decisions.' 

The above being part of a series (the next wa.*^ a 
hymn to the Sun-god on his rising), the composi¬ 
tion deals only with the satisfaction and peace that 
the god experienced when, after fullilling his task 
in the sky, he was greeted by his home and his 
spou.se, and, having been refreshed, thought over 
all that he had seen on hi.s course above the earth, 
the decisions of whose tribunals he directed. The 
first four lines are alternately of II and 15 syllables, 
while the 5th and 6th contain 18 each. At this 
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point are ap^ain four sJiort lines (JO-12 syllables), 
followed by two lon^ ones (18-19 syllables). Evi¬ 
dently this re^nilarity of form is intentional. 

'riie Sun-;^od was one of the deities whose influ¬ 
ence the Babylonians could appreciate, hence the 
tone of the above composition addressed to him. 
Knlil, the older P>el, however, was a divine person* 
a;^e whose ways were more inscrutable, and in 
some of the compositions addressed to him there 
is noticeable a tone of reproach. This is exhibited 
by the text he^dnninu: A me nrnaiana Seqihbi nebgin 
(G. Keisner, Suuienseh-bnJnjlon. Hyinnen, lierlin, 
1890, p. 1:30 If.)— a composition in dialect, where the 
}^od is called Mullil ; 

‘The fold of the lord hittorly laments ; 

The fold, the fold of the hird, hitterly (lamenta). 

O lord of the lands, honoureci one, lord of the lands; 

O lord of the lands, heart-remote, whose word is faithful; 

He does not turn—with regard to his command he does not 
turn— 

The honoured on«, Mullil, changeth not his utterance.’ 

Troll hliri<r the waters, he cauu^ht the hsh, he 
snared the hirtls, he sent ‘the son of the plain’ 
up to the mountain, and he sent ‘the son of the 
mountain ’ down to the plain, etc. ; 

* O lord of the land, lieart remote Mullil, how long will thine 
heart not he ajipeased V 

Father Mullil, wlio regardest, how long will thine eye not pity? 
Thou who coverest tliine head with a garment, how long? 

Who sinkest thy chin (lit, ‘ neck ') to thy bosom, how long?* 
Who closest thine heart like a reed, how long? 

Honoured one, who placest thy fingers in thine ears, how 
long?’ 

A kind of litany closes this lon^ and interesting 
enumeration of ‘ (he older Bel’s’ inattention the 
^vorld created under hi.s auspices. It contains much 
hidden teachin;.^ of the Babylonian priesthood. 

Before the rise of Merodacli, the worsliip of 
I‘hilil w’as jiroliably more favoured in Bal>yIonia 
(hail that of almost any other god exeejit Ba, and 
(lie importance of Nitl'cr, which was originally 
his city (before the adoption of Ninip as patron), 
always maintained Enlil’s supremacy. 'J'his is 
shown by the descriptive liymn published in FSBAy 
March 1911, p. 85 il\ After describing the district 
^vllerein the temple of Enlil and liis siiouse IsinJil 
lay, the text continues as follows : 

‘ The god fixing the fate of (?everything) 
flauaeth Knlil to be taken to the reception-hall. 

Knlil. may the sodomite (?) go forth from the <-ity ; 
Nu-namnir,2 may the sodomite (?) go forth from the city— 

<) Knlil, for the fate which thou hast decided ; 
i> Nu-namnir, for the fate which thou habt decided. 

Knlil cometh, Ninlil descendeth— 

Nu-namnir cometh—the king. 

Knlil calleth to the man of the great gate : 

“ Man of the great gate, man of the lock— 

Man of the holt, man of the holy lock— 

Thy lady Ninlil cometh ! 

If (anyone) ask thee for my name, 

'i'hou shalt not reveal to him my place." 

Knlil callefh to the man of the great gate : 

“ Man of the great gate, man of the lock— 

Man of the bolt, man of the holy lock— 

Thy lady Ninlil cometh— 

The handmaid who is so bright, so shining! 

I,«et none woo her, let none kiss her— 

Ninlil 80 bright, so shining ! ” 

Knlil, the bright, the fair, will pronounce the decision,' 

In contradistinction to the ‘ heart-remote Enlil’ 
or ‘older Bel’ is his younger representative, Bel- 
Merodach, ‘the merciful one,’ who, later, took 
Eiilil’s place. The hymns to Merodach are natur¬ 
ally, from the attributes of that deity, among the 
moat interesting: 

‘The merciful one among the gods, 

The merciful one who loveth to vivify the dead— 

.Merodach, king of heaven and earth, 

King of Babylon, lord of K-sagila,;* 

King of K-zida, lord of E-mah-tila, 

Heaven and earth are thine ; 

Kven as heaven and earth are thine. 

The incantation of life is thine, 

The philtre of life is thine, 


1 Cf. 1 K 18«. 

* Probably another name (or title) of Enlil. 
3 Tne temple of Bel there. 


Mn-a:aga~(ju-abzu^ is thine, 

Mankind,"the people of the black head ; 

The living (Teatures, as many as there are, whirl) bear a name 
in the land ; 

The four regions, as many os there are ; 

The Nnn-galene, which are the host of heaven and earth, as 
many as there are, 

To thee do Uiey (turn) their ear.’ 

More popular than other deities of the Bab. 
pantheon were in all })robability Tainmuz and 
istar, whose worsliip goes liack to tlie fourth 
millennium B.C. Hymns to them are generally 
<‘omposed in dialectic Sumerian, and are, therefore, 
of comparatively late date. As examples of Semitic 
Babylonian hymns to these deities will be found 
fartiier on, an extract from the exceedingly well- 
}>reserved bilingual hymn to Istar, excavated by 
George Smith, is given here: 

‘The light of heaven, which dawneth like fire in the land, 
art thou. 

Go<ldes8 in the earth, in thy fixed abode ; 

She who, like the earth, stately advancetli, art thou. 

As for thee, a path of righteousness hlesseth th<‘e.’ 

The goddess then answers : 

‘ Twin sister (d the sun, the adornment of the heavens, 

To prodtK^e the on)en8 1 exist—in perfection I exist; 

To pro<luce the omens for my father Sm I exist—in j)erfection 
I exist; 

To prwiuce the omens for my brother the Sun I exist—in 
perfection I exist,' etc. 

Though daughter of Ann, the god of the 
heavens, Ist.ar is here called daughter of Sin or 
Nannar, the Moon-god, proiitibly because, like the 
moon, tlie planet shows phases. She was regarded 
as the sun 8 sister because slie accompanied him 
on his course, sometimes at liis rising, at other 
times at his setting. 

One of the gods of war and also god of pestilence 
—Nergal, patron-deity of Cnthah—was worshipped 
as one of tlie sons of Enlil, the great divinity 
who, as the author of the stoiy of the Flood in¬ 
forms us, desired t/O destroy rnaukiiid to jirevent 
them from increasing too quickly on the earth. 
Notwithstanding Ni'rgal’s unsparing nature, hymns 
were addressed to him, and he was gloi ilied therein 
with every conlidcuice that harm would not over¬ 
take the Babylonians at his hands, hut would befall 
their enemies: 

‘ Let me glorify the hero of the godn, the powerful, the 
brilliant one, the son of Knlil ; 

Urra (i.e. Nergal) let me glorify, the hero of the gods, the 
powerful, the In illiant one, the son of I'.iilil ; 

T))e beloved of Enlil, the supreme loader, llie avenger of his 
father : 

The offspring of the r>ady of the gods, the great queen, the 
son of the king, who trusts in his miuTht; 

The clover one of the gods, the sublime oracle-priest, the 
great hero, the trust of Knlil.' 

He is, after tliis, addressed as the one who over¬ 
comes evil devils and fates, the evil and powerful 
foe, subduing the evil gods, and loving the saving 
of life. Bel-remanni, who seems to he mentioned 
as the composer of the hymn, asks for the god’s 
favour upon the city of Marad, where the god was 
worshipped ; and for the saving of his own life, 
which was threatened by some hostile fate. An¬ 
other noteworthy Sumerian hymn addressed to 
Nergal is in the form of verses chanted by the 
priest, and repeated by the people, as follow's *. 

Priest: ‘ His bright Image (?)over8haaoweth the demons right 
and left.’ 

People : ‘ Ilii bright Image,’ etc. 

Priest: ‘The long arm whose blow(t.<». disease and pestilence) 

Is invisible, the evil one with his arm [he smiteth].' 

People : ‘ Nergal, the long arm,' etc. 

This text, which is very mutilated, was of con¬ 
siderable length when complete, and is important 
not only on account of its form and the w oras used, 
but also because of tlie light wliich it sheds upon 
the Babylonian conceptions of this deity. 

Another Sumerian hymn {WAI\y. pi. 26, no. 8, 
and 27, no. 3), regarded as being in the form of a 

1 * The holy incantation, the word (fromUhe Abyss,’ so called 
because communicated to Merodach by ^ king of the Abyu 
and lord of wisdom 
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dialogue, diil’ers widely from the above. To what 
god it is addressed, however, is uncertain ; 

Priest : ‘ In [ftfllicLion] of heart, in evil weeping, In sighing 
he sits; 

In bitter crying, affliction of heart, 

In evil weeping, in evil sighing. 

He moans like a dove, in anguish night and day. 

To his merciful god he lows like a wild cow— 

Bitter sighing he constantly makes. 

To his god in supplication he has bowed down his face; 

He weeps, crying out without ceasing.’ 

Penitent: ‘ I will tell my deed—my unspeakable deed ! 

I will repeat my word—mv unR])eakahle word ! ’ 

(These lines are repealed, after wliich the text is broken 
away.) 

From the other inscrifitions of a similar kind, it 
would seem tliat the gods of Babylonia loved to 
hear the confessions of their worshippers, which, 
composed in poetical form, were regarded as having 
w'eight with them to the penitents advantage (cf. 
also art. CONFESSION [Assyr.-Bab.], vol. iii, pp. 
825-827). 

The above extracts sliow the nature of the 
Sumero-Babylon in n hymns, composed, apparently, 
in that ancient idiom, and generally, on the tablets 
which have jireserved tiiem to us, jirovided wdth a 
Semitic (Assyro-Babylonian) translation. Those 
composed in the Semitic Babylonian (Assyrian) 
idiom only were modelled, to a certain extent, 
upon the Sumerian hymns, but, naturally, as the 
language is a widely diliering one, the poetical 
form departs from that of the old writers of Sumer. 
The personal and prepositional infixes of the 
Sumerian verb, and the use of post-nositions in¬ 
stead of prcitositions, account for such dili'erences 
as are noticeable. 

As far as can be judged, the di(;ti('n of Semitic 
Babylonian i)oetry is more regular, and, therefore, 
has an aj)pearance of greater dignity. Each half- 
verse has four priiuiipal accents, as a rule, though 
this is by no means without exceptions. The 
following will give an idea of the nature of the 
Semitic compositions: 

' Thou, Istar, whose sixnise is Tainniuz, 
l>aughter of Sin, the heroine travt-rsing the land, 

She who lo\ eth reproduction, .she wl)o lovetli all men art thou. 
I have given to thee thy great gift— 

A vtilva of Tapis-lazuli, a rnulti of gold, the adornment of thy 
divinity. 

To Tammuz, thy spouse, take my pledge— 

May Tammuz, thy spouse, take awa}’ mine indisposition.’ 
After this the suppliant addressed Tammuz hiui- 
self: 

‘Tammuz, the lord, shepherd of Arm, son of Ea art thou : 
Spouse of litar the bride, ruler of the land ; 

Clothed with the scarf (?), bearing the staff; 

Producer of all things, lord of the fold ; 

Eater of pure (food), the ashcake ; i 
Drinker of water from the sacred skins,’ etc. 

In certain of the Semitic composition.s a simi¬ 
larity with the Hebrew jisalms has been pointed 
out. The following is from a tablet of this nature ; 

‘ Qod, my lord, maker of my name ; 

Keeper of my life,2 causing my seed 3 to l)o : 

My angry * god, may thine heart he appeased ; 

My wrathful goddess, be at peace with me. 

Who knoweth, my god, thy seat? 

Thin# holy dwelling-place, thine abode, have I never seen.8 

As for ill-luck (?), let (it) pass from me— 

Let me be preserved with thee. 

Allot to me then the lot of life ; 

I^t my days be long—grant (me) life.'® 

Among the most noteworthy texts of the nature 
of hymns may be mentioned also those which 
accompanied the new-year ceremonies in honour 
of Merodach. The lines are couplets, the first 
of each being dialectic Sumerian, and the other 
Semitic Babylonian. Though the second is re¬ 
garded as a translation of the first, this is only 
exceptionally the case. One of the couplets reads : 
‘Celestial king of men, celestial king who bestowetb ; 

Lord of kings, bestower of gifta,’ 

I 8o Zimmern ; a cake baked in the ashes is apparently in¬ 
tended. 

3 Cf. Ps 66». 

» Cf. Job 117 87». 


and every other line at must merely retlects tlie 
sense of that preceding. 

Among the royal hymns are cornpo.sitioiis con¬ 
taining the names of Nebuchadrezzar l, of Babylon 
(about 1200 B.C.), Sargon of Assyria, I'sailiaddon, 
and Assurl>anii)al. The name of the last occurs 
in a dialectic liilingnal jisalm. A hymn contain¬ 
ing the name of Nebuchadrezzar is an acrostic 
upon the name of the god Nebo. 

Litrraturk.— Further exaiuplos will bu found in A. H. Sayce, 
Origin and Orowth of Ae/ij/icn (Hiblxu t Locture.s, 18S7), l.oruion, 
1891, p. 149 ff. ; H. Radau, Siirnrrian Hymns and I’rayfrs to 
thtGod Nui-ip liah. F.xp. of the University of Pennsylvania, 
vol. xxix. pt. 1), Philadelphia, 1911; J'SBA, 19l)(i, pp. ‘2n:iff., 
270 ff. ; 1908, pp. 53 IT.. 77 ft. ; lOO*.), pp. 37 , 57 ft. ; 1911, p. 77 ft. ; 
and the works mentioned in art. Bahylonians and Ahhyrians, 
vol. ii. p. 319, section (d). (P I^INCTIES. 

HYMNS (Buddhist).—The word ‘ hymn’ is am¬ 
biguous. It has been defined as a ‘ song of praise,’ 
a ‘ religious ode,’ a ‘ sacred lyric,’ a ‘ poem in 
stanzas written to be sung in congregational ser¬ 
vice.’ In the last of these various smises the 
Buddhists, who have neither churches nor chaj>elH, 
neither congregations nor services, have conse- 
rpiently no hymns. ‘In the other senses tliere are 
quite a number of hymns scattered throughout the 
longer prose books in the canon ; and in the sup¬ 
plementary Nikdija we have twelve anthologies, 
mostly short, of religious poems of diir(u<Mit kinds. 
These are collected in the anthologieseithei accord* 
ing to subject (as in the Viindna and Fzta Vatthus) 
or according to the kind of composition (as in the 
Uddnas and the Iti-vuftakas). 

An example or two will make this clear. In (lie 
Sutta Ni}>dia, undoubtedly containing some of the 
very oldest of these hymns, we have seventy-one 
lyrurs of an average length of sixteen stanzas each. 

hese are arranged in five cantos (each of which 
existed as a separate booklet before they were 
brouglit together in one book),^ and in tlicin the 
arrangement and order of the lyri(‘s have little or 
no reference to the subjects of wliich the lyrics 
treat. Quite the opposite form of arrangement is 
found in the well-known Dhainmnparia, where all 
the verses are arranged according to subjects—such 
as Earnestness, Thought, Wi.sdom, Foolishness, the 
l^ath. Craving, Hapjuness, and so on. The title 
means ‘Verselets of the Norm’—that is, of the 
Dhamma. d'his word is often rendered ‘ religion ’; 
but the idea is not the same, and the word ‘ religion ’ 
is not found outside the European languages. More 
than half of tlie.se ‘ Verselets of the Norm ’ have 
been trace«l hack to the extant canonical hook.s.'^ 
'riie rest were verses current in the community at 
the time of the rise of Buddhism ; and some of 
them may even be pre-Buddliistic, belonging to 
the stock of moral sayings handed down in verse 
among the general body of Indians interested in 
such que.stions. This will, however, always remain 
doubtful, as no verse has as yet been traced in pre- 
Bmldhistic literature. We can only say for certain 
that quite a nninher of the verses are reproduced, 
in either identical or closely similar words, in the 
various sectarian hooks of later speculation. We 
cannot be sure that these verses were not first 
composed among the Buddhists. 

The fact is (though it has nut been noticed any¬ 
where in the voluminous literature on the Dham- 
jtiapada) that the ‘ Verselets of the Norm ’ deal for 
the most part with the lower morality of the un¬ 
converted man—that is, with the ethics more or 
less common to all the higher religions. 1 his 
may explain the great vogue that this anthology 

1 Se«, on the gfrnwth of the Sutta Nipdta, Rhys Davids, 
Bnddhitt India-, London, liMKi, pj). 177-180. Tin Pali work 
has tieen translated In V. Fausholl (SBK, 'ol. x.2 (ihOsj), and a 
second edition of the text by D. Anderson appears in the PIS 
for 1913. 

- I or the details see Rh 3'8 Davids, JRAS, 1900, p. 559 ff 


8 Ps 8929. 
6 Ps 214. 


4 Ps 711. 
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lias had in Europe.' ^^o.s^ of its verses were easily 

understood. Tliey had none of tlie stran^teness 
and dillieiilty of those dealin;j: with the ethics of 
the Path. !So also in India. Wiien tlie Buddhists 
began to write in Sanskrit, they imitated the 
Dhamnidpnda, clianging the title, however, omit¬ 
ting the dilliciilt verses, and adding others. This 
new anthology, the Uchindvarga, beeame very 
p(.»pnlai-, w/is current in dillerent recensions, and 
was translated into both (’himvso and d’ibetan.* 

The fate of the Suita Nipata has lieen exactly 
the opj)osite. It is concerned mostly with the 
higher etldcs of the Path, and in botli form and 
matter its hymns come inueli nearer to Christian 
liymns than'do the ‘ Verselets of the Norm.’ But 
it is scarcely read in Europe except by Ihili philo¬ 
logists, and except for three ballads wliich it con¬ 
tains. In India it did not survive the decline of 
Pali, and it has not been translated into Tibetan 
or Chinese.^ 

In early times in N. India such hymns or verses 
were intoned or chanted either for edification or 
for propaganda. In the 7th cent, of our era I-Tsing 
gives an intere.sting account of tlie manner in which, 
in his day, the Sanskrit hymns then current were 
used as j)roccssionals, either round a monument to 
some religious leader or through the halls of the 
great Buddhist monastery at Nalanda.'* 

The hhikkhus in Ceylon now chant certain of the 
above-mentioned Pali hymns in a kind of visitation 
of the sick—a ceremony called Parittd, instituted 
as a protest against the charms used by those of 
the peasantry who are still pagans at heart.® It 
is not known when or under what authority this 
custom was introduced, or to what extent it has 
been adopted. 

Litrratcre.—M. Winternitz, Oesch. der indisrhen Littera- 
ittr, Leipziyr, 1906 fT., ii. (lO-i;U, jjfivoa a detailed accoiint, with 
exanipIt'H of all the early Buddhist anthologies. An earlier 
account ifl in Rhys Davids, Bxtddhiftm : its Hist, and, Lit., 
Ivondon, 1890. T. KhY\S DAVIDS. 

HYMNS (Celtic).—Apart from scanty notices 
in classical authors, documentary information re¬ 
garding the continental Celts is lacking, and wo 
have no relics of their sacred chants or poetic in¬ 
vocations or hymn.s. Cahsar writes tliat those who 
went for instruction to the Druids ‘ are Hai<l to 
learn there a great number of verses’ (dd Bell. 
Gall. vi. 14) ; and tli(!re can be little <loubt that 
many, if not all, of these were of a religious or 
magical character—runes, poetic invocations and 
incantations, and hymns. The prayers which ac¬ 
companied sacrificial rites or were used in invoca¬ 
tions and the like were perhap.s (;ouclied in formuhe 
of verse like the Koman cannina. This is certain 
80 far as the battle-chants are concerned. The.se, 
as well as the loud war-(;iies, are referred to by 
several writers, and are called c.anius, or (^51? drrei- 
XtjtlkI). These ritual battle-chants were accom¬ 
panied by a dance, as well as by the waving of 
weapons and shields, and by measured noises—the 
ela.shing of the weapons, etc. (cf. Livy, xxi. 28, 
xxxviii. 17 ; Dio Cassius, Ixii. 12 ; Appian, Cdtica, 

8). In single combats, warriors chanted or de¬ 
claimed as they advanced on their opponent (Sil. 
Ital. iv. 278-280, Livy, vii.). After a victory an 
exultant chant was sung (Livy, x. 26. 11, ovantes 
mods sui carmine ; cf. xxiii. 24). 4di(*se warrior- 
chants were composed by bards, and doubtless in¬ 
cluded both invocations of the war-gods and the 
1 The translations into European languages are specified by 
M. Winternitz, Gesch. der ind. Litteratur, ii. 63. 

3 .Sylvaln Levy, in JA, 1913, has coinparefi in detail one 
chapter of this with the corresponding chapter of the Dham- 
inapada. 

8 That is as a whole ; see Anesaki, in JPTS, 1906, p. 50. 

* I-Tsing, Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, 
Oxford, 1896, pp. 152-167. 

s See R. C. Childers, Pali-Eng, Dictionary, London, 1872-76, 

$.v. 


recital of ancestral deeds; and they may have 
been a kind of spell ensuring the help of the gods. 
Chants were likewise sung by the * priestesses ’ of 
Sena for the purpose of raising storms (Mela, iii. 6). 

Such hymns were used also by the Irish Celts 
(cf. Celts, vol. iii. p. 298*^). A curious archaic 
chant, preserved in the Book of Leinster, is said 
to have been sung by Amairgen, the poet of the 
Milesians, as they approached Ireland, and by its 
means the magical clangers raised against tiiem 
were overcome. It is an invocation of Nature or 
of the natural scenery and products of Ireland, 
and was evidently a ritual chant used in times of 
danger. The following represents the translation 
given by 11. d’Arbois de Jubainville [Conrs de litt. 
celt., Baris, 1883-1902, ii. ; Book of^ Leinster, 
12,2; cf. the gloss on these lines cited by E. O’Curry, 
Manners and Customs of the A ncient Irish, London, 
1873, ii. 190) : 

‘ 1 invoke tlie land of Ireland ! 

Shining, shining sea ! 

Fertile, fertile hill! 

Wooded valley ! 

Abundant river, abundant in waters I 

Fish-abounding lake ! 

Fish-abounding sea ! 

Fertile earth ! 

Irruption of fish ! 

Fish there ! 

Bird under wave ! 

Great fish 1 

Irruption of fish ! 

Fish-abounding sea ! ’ 

Such archaic formula*, unrhymed and allitera¬ 
tive, which have parallels in savage ritual, may 
have been in common use. There is a similar one 
in the words spoken after the destruction of Da 
Derga’s ho.stel, by MacCecht on his finding water. 
Ho bathes in it and sings (ECel xxii. [1901] 400) : 

‘Cold fountain, 

Surface of strand, 

Sea of lake, 

Water of Gara; stream of river ; 

High spring well ; cold fountain.' 

At a still later period there is a trace of hymn- 
invocations in Higliland folk-custom in Lewis. 

A man waded knee-deep into the sea and poured 
out an offering of alo or gi'uel into the waters, 
chanting: 

*0 god of the sea, 

Put weed in the drawing wave 

To enrich the ground, 

To shower on us food.’ 

Tliose on shore took up the strain in chorus, 
their voices mingling with the noise of the waves 
(A, Carmich/iel, Carunua, Gadelica, Edinburgh, 
1900, i. 163; ef. M. Martin, Dcscr. of the W. Isles 
(f Scotland', London, 1716, p. 28). In Ireland, the 
Scottish Highlands, and Brittany many charms 
still survive and are sung or chanted in connexion 
with magical rites, usually for healing, or as in¬ 
vocations for a variety of purposes. In these, 
names of the Persons of the Trinity, the Virgin, 
and the saints liave taken the pla(;e of those of 
older divinities (for these see Charms and Amu¬ 
lets [Celtic] and reff. there given). Scanty as 
these data are, they prove sufficiently that the 
pagan Celts must have had a large number of 
liymns, chants, and the like in common use. 

Litrraturr.— C. Jullian, Recherches sur la religion gauloise, 
Bordeaux, 1903 ; J. A. MacCulloch, Religion of the Ancient 
Celts, Edinburgh, 1911. J. A. MaCCULLOCH. 

HYMNS (Chinese).—It must he premised that 
idolatry is not social in its service in the way in 
wliich Cliristianity is. The worshippers do nob 
gather together in a congregation to hymn the 
praises of the gods, nor is singing employed by 
those who go into the temples to present their 
solitary petitions and prostrate themselves before 
the images. 

In ancestor-worship there is an approach to a 
united service, but it is confined to tlie family or 
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clan, and the use in sucli worship of an o<le or 
hj^n of praise is not entirely unknown. The Shi 
King (or nook of Poetry) contains ainon^ odes and 
folk-songs some hymns or sacred songs of lilial piety, 
which were in use in ancient times in the worsliip of 
ancestors. The following is one used at one of the 
services and addressed to the progenitor from 
whom the kings of the Chow dynasty (1122-249 
U.C.) traced their origin : 

‘ O, thou accomplished great HAiu-ohi, 

To thee alone 'twas given 

To Ito, by what we owe to thee, 

The correlate of Heaven. 

On all who dwell within our land 
Grain-food didst thou bestow ; 

Tis to thy wonder-workirig hand 
This gracious boon we owe. 

God had the wheat and barley meant 
To nourish all mankind. 

None would have fathomed hia intent 
Hut for thy guiding rnind. 

Man’s so(Mal duties thou didst show 
To every tribe and stat.e ; 

From thee the sooial virtues flow*, 

That stamp our land “ The Great.**’ ^ 

A hymn in honour of his jincestors was sung 
before the Emjteror of China when ho performed 
ancestor-worship. It was divided into three parts, 
and was begun when liis majesty stood before the 
table or altar on which w(‘re placed the repre^senta- 
tions of his ancestors. The second j)art was sung 
while he performed the kow-tow ; and, after the 
otleringshad all been made, the third part followed, 
during which the sjtirits of the ancestors were 
supposed to return to heaven. The hymn was 
accompanied by music of a slow and solemn nature, 
playcti on a numl)er of insiruments. The solem¬ 
nity and ])oinp of the occasion were increased hy 
grave men who postured, and l)y th('ir mot ions and 
attitudes expressed the feelings which the lun)»eror 
should evince at such a time, while the singers also 
expressed in the w’ords of the hymn the sentiments 
that should actuate him. The lirst stanza of the 
second part was as follows : 

‘To you I ow'e my all, as I willingtv confess. 

Your body is the source of this body I [)osses8. 

The breath I breathe it comes from you, 

From you tlie strength to dare and do. 

When my deep gratitude I wish to make appear 
And proinpleci by higli duly devoutly 1 draw nigh, 

I rejoice, Faternal Spirit, tliat you are ]ircseut here. 
Descending to greet me from your glorious home on high.*- 
In the worshif) of Confucius—a State-w’urship 
performed at stated times hy high oilicials of 
government—a stanza adulatory of the JSage was 
chanted by a chorus ; 

‘t'onfucius! Confucius ! 

Great indeed art thou, O (tonfucius. 

Gefore thee 
None like unto thee ; 

After thee 
None efjuiil to thee. 

Confucius ! Cotituoius ! 

Great indeed art Lhou, o Confucius.’3 

H jrnns also are used in the w’orship of Heaven 
and Earth. In the Taoist canon there are several 
hymn-books containing hymns of aspiration and 
of repentance, and hymns to the ‘ ddiree Pure 
Ones,^ as well as to other deities, such as ‘The 
Dipper,’ or ‘ Charles’s Wain,’ and certain other 
constellations and stars.* In the Ikiddhist books 
used in worship there are also stanzas whicli are 
chanted with the rest of the ritual employed in the 
services. In both Taoist and Ihiddhist tracts 
short hymns of praise to deities are to be found. 

1 J. Legge, Religions of China, London, 1880, p. 90; see also 
* Shi King,* In Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, iv. 
i 7, IV. ii. 7 IV. iif. 2. 

2 Chinese Recorder, xv. [Shanghai, 1884] 61-64, and J. J. M. 
Amiot, ‘ M^molre sur la musique des Chinois,* in Mimoires sur 
les Chinois, vl. (Paris, 1779] 1 ff. 

8 G. G. Alexander, Confucius, the Great Teacher', London, 
1890 p. 297, 

4 L. Wieger, Le Canon taoiste, Paris, 1911, pp. 73, 169-160, 

168,191 


The old rural processions in Greece and Konu', 
which were mixed with religious ideas, had a 
counterpart in the China of Confucius, and the 
Sage countenanced them.^ These ceremonies (tf 
No, as they were called, were somewhat of tlie 
nature of a play, and the ])roces.sions were com¬ 
posed of singers. The performers at the i^rescnt 
day sing as they go round. The name now is 
Yang ko, ‘raising a song,’and a Ihuldhist priest 
in modern times forms one of the nninher.^ 

The celebrated Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, 
in hi.s account of funerals at the city of Ivinsay 
(the modern Hang Chow), says (hat Uie mourners 
follow the corjme to the sound of music ‘ and sing¬ 
ing hymns to their idols,’ and that 
‘the instruments which they have caused to he played nt 
his funeral and the idol hymns that have been chuunttMl shall 
also he produced again to welcome him in the next world ; and 
that the idols themselves will come to do him honour.*3 

Literature.— This is cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dyeu IJall. 

HYMNS (Greek Chri.stian).—The vast accumu¬ 
lation of ('liristian hymns in the Gretik language 
falls, in rc.^[)ect of form, into tliree sections dilVer- 
mg widely in magnitude tind importance. Tims 
wehave (1) the prose hymns of Christian antiquity ; 
(2) Christian hymns in the ancient quantitative 
metres; and (3) the new rhythmical compositions 
of Pyzantine hymnody, the metre of which de- 
jiends upon the enumeration of syllables and the 
stress accent. 

I. Prose hymns.—The first praise-hook of Gre(‘k- 
speaking (yhristians was the Psalter in the LXX 
version. This was at an early period supplemented 
hy an aiipcndix containing other Piblicaf j)a.ssages, 
nine of which, already brought together in the 
Codex Alexandrinus, form the grou]) of so-called 
Songs, viz. (i.) and (ii.) the Songs of Moses (Ex 15*'’^ 
and Dt 32^'*^); (iii.) that of Hannah (1 S 2^'^*^); 
(iv.) Habakkiik (Ilab 3); (v.) hsaiali (Is 26®'-^); 
(vi.) Jonah (Jon 2^'^'^); (vii.) and (viii.) the Thr(‘o 
Holy Children (T)n 3^®'^ and LXX f = J'hn'e 
8-34.55-61J). ^ix.) Mary and Zechariah (Lk 

68-7»)^ Here we should note that the mode of 
rendering these Biblical lyrics was of decisive im- 
})ortance for tlie develo])inent of Greek hymnody 
in the centuries to follow : they were recited by a 
singlti person, while the congregation, or, as re])re- 
senting it, the choir, simply responded at the end 
of every verse with a short refrain, the hypopsalrna. 
Such hypopsalttada (a list of v liich, as used in 
Constantino})le in the early Middle Ages, is still 
extant [])ACL i. SO.’H fl‘. ; cf. 2407 f.J) may he said 
to con.sfitute the simplest form of Ciiristian prose 
hymnody in the Greek Jtinguage. 

Even in the 1st cent., however, we can trace the 
production of new (Jiristian hymns, for which the 
Greek text of the ‘ I’salms of David’ served as a 
model; and, as that text has no regular metrical 
structure, the imitations likewise were composed 
in prose form. Now and then we hear tin; echoes 
of such ‘ psalms and spiritual songs ’ in the Epistles 
of Paul and the Apocalypse (see Pq)h 5^*, 1 Ti P® 
316 giM.^ 2 Ti 2”’^^ Tit 3*-7, Ja [Julian, Piet, of 
Hymnol?, London, 19G7, p. 458'^]) ; and in the 2nd 
cent, we find a non-Christian writer, Pliny the 
Younger {Ep. x. 97), speaking of the ‘carmen ’ in 
which—as an essential element of tlieir worship— 
the Christians of Bithynia glorified ‘ Christ as their 
God secum invicera,’ x.e. probably, in some kind of 
antiiihonal song. The statement of the heathen 
writer strikingly recalls ‘ the psalms and hymns 
written by the brethren from the beginning,’ which, 
on the testimony of a work against Artemon, 
quoted by Eusebius V. xxviii. 5) as by an un¬ 
known writer of the early part of the 3rd cent., 

1 Legge, Chinese Classics, i. 97. 

8 J. Edkina, Chinese Buddhism, London, 1880, p. 269 f. 

8Marco Polo, ed. II, Yule'-, London, 1874, ii. 174 f. 
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praised ‘ Christ the Word of God, calling Him 
God/ The hymn which was composed by Atheno- 
^enes, wlio suifered martyrdom in the reign of 
Septimius Severus (193-211), and to which St. 
Basil appealed {de Spir. Sane, 29) in support of 
the Deity of the Holy Spirit, was probably one of 
those primitive prose hymns. An early Christian 
hymnal of this kind—the ‘Odes of Solomon’— 
fragments of which had long Ix^en known in a 
Coj)t ic translation, has been recently re-discovered, 
almost complete, in a Syriac version. But whether 
the Gr. text upon which tlie two versions un¬ 
doubtedly rest was the origi/iaJ or was itself a 
translation from Hebrew; whether these spirited 
lyiics arc, as a whole, of Christian origin, or 
sirri[»ly a Christian redaction of a Jewish original ; 
whether they are Gnostic or Montanistic pro<luc- 
tions or hymns of the Catholic Church—these 
questions are still in dispute, and may perhaps 
nev(n- (iml a delinite answer. It may at all events 
l)e taken as a fact that a type of religious poetry 
designed to compete with the 01’ i’salter was 
zealously cultivated in Gnostic circles. Certain 
pieces in the Apocryplial Acts of Thomas and 
Acts of John give us an ide.a of the nature of such 
heretical compositions, although in the ca.se of those 
in the Acts ot 'riiomas the Syriac text is probably 
the original. 

I'he favour enjoyed by such non-Biblical pieces 
among heretic.s naturally led the Church to make 
a stand against them and their use in Divine 
service. Tims Paul of Samosata, writing not 
later than A.D. 260-270, sought to justify the sup¬ 
pression of certain ‘psalms’ in praise of Christ, to 
which he objected on the ground that they were of 
quite recent origin (Eus. HE VII. xxx. 10). Never- 
tnele.ss, the Church of the 4th cent, still lield in 
hig.h regard various prose hymns wliich were un- 
douhledly a leg/icy from the pre-Constantinian 
period, and at le.'ist two of the.se maintain to the 
present day an important place in the worship of 
the Greek (Church, {n) The evening hymn sung 
at the close of vespers, the l\ap6u, is attested 
c. 375 by St. Basil (loc. cit.) as a universally 
known part of Evening Prayer, the origin of which 
was altogether unknown, {b) The corresponding 
morning liymn, the ts.6^<x iu i/^larTois, Oeip, called ‘ the 
Great Doxology’—an extended form of the original 
on which the Western ‘Gloria in excelsis ’ is based 


tion of Gnosticism in the religious sphere that it 
took the lead here, and guided the development 
along fresh lines. 

We are unable to say whether the ‘psalms’ or ‘odee’ of 
Basilides and a psalm-book of Marcion or the Maroionites 
alte8te<l by the Fra^inenturn Muratoriaiium belonjfed to the 
prose or the inetric-aT t3 pe. But a hymn of the Naa.senes and a 
specimen of the psalms of Valentinus, inserted by llipjxdytus in 
his J'hiloHophourruma (v. 10, vl. 82), both exhibit log'aiBdio ana- 
pajsts, and thus, in spite of a certain irre^mlarity of trealnient, 
show indubitably that here the (Jnostic hyinnolojfy studiously 
followed the traditional forms of ancient lyrical composition. 

In the sphere of Catholic Christianity the new 
style appears in the hymn to Christ with which 
Clement of Alexandria closes his Ptedacfogus. 
Apart from its introductory lines, wfiich are of 
very doubtful authenticity, this hymn is mani¬ 
festly composed in ariapmsts, and, as comj)ared 
with the Gnostic survivals, exhibit.s an even more 
rigid adherence to the law.s of classical metre, 
while its contents do not seem to preclude the 
po.ssihility that compositions of the kind were 
actually used in the service of the Alexandrian 
churche.s about the beginning of the 3rd century. 
The further stages of a development which doubt¬ 
less begins at this point are certainly very obscure. 

The list of the work.s of Hippolytus inscribed upon his sUtue 
in the I>atcran makes mention of ‘Odes.’ We hear of an Ej^yp- 
tian bishop name*! Nepos as a prolillc writer of psalms about 
the middle of the 8rd cent. (Dionysivis of Alexandria, ap. 
Eusebius, LIK vii. xxiv, 4), and of Ilierakas, a ri^^orf)U8ly dual- 
istic ascetic, likewise an Egyptian (r. 8U()), who wrote ‘psaima 
of a new kind’ (Epiphanius, ado. Hcer. Ixvii, 3 [PG xlii. 176]) ; 
and we may assume that all these writers worked upon the 
lines of the development in (question, although the historical 
data are not sudicient to substantiate the hypothesis. 

To the hvmn of Clement, however, is closely 
allied in a formal way a fragment preserved in a 
papyrus of the Amherst Collection ; this also is in 
anapaxstic metre, and dates probably from the 3rd 
ratlier than the 4th century. It has been ilescribed 
as a ver.Milied ethical catechism of early Christen¬ 
dom, although it might quite as fitly )>e regarded 
as a liyinn forming part of the liturgy of initiation, 
and ad*Ires.sed to the newly baptized. By reason 
of the formal characteristics which dill'erentiate it 
from Clemtmt’s hymn to Christ, it is of great in¬ 
terest in the development of Greek hymnody. 

Its anapajsts, are constructed with as much regard to 

accent a.s to quantity, and it thus marks the transition from 
the older metres of quantity to the newer met res of ac(3ent; 
while its verses are linked together by the thrice-repeated 
artifice of the alphabetical acrostic, which was to form so 


—occurs in the group of hymns appended to the 
Codex Alexandrinus, and also in a more archaic 
redaction at the end of bk. vii. of tlie Apostolic 
Constitutions. In the former place is found anotiier 
evening hymn and a hymn-like grace before meat. 
Moreover, the Gr. original of a short hymn to 
which the Rule of St. Benedict (ed. VVoelillin, 
Leipzig, 1895, p. *25. *20) gives a place in the niona.stic 
Morning Oflice of the Western Church is, at least, 
not of later origin than these. A relatively early 
origin must be assigned likewise to another pro.se 
text having the essential features of a liymn, viz. 
the ‘ Prologue,’ which in the consecration of water 
at the beast of Epiphany precedes the consecration 
prayer proper, ami is a gloriHcation of the day 
upon wfiich Jesus was baptized in the Jordan, 
akin to the Easter ‘ Exultet' of the Roman liturgy. 
Of this there are, besides the Greek, a Slavic 
and a remarkablv interesting Armenian version. 
Certain Gnostic features still adhering to it show 
that its composition was long prior to the days 
of St. Sophronius of Jerusalem (f 638), to whom 
it is ascribed, apparently without MS authority, 
in the printed edd. of the Gr. Euchologion. 

2. Hymns in classical metres.—Besides the 
prose hymns connected with the Gr. version of the 
we lind also, from the 2nd cent., a Grjeco- 
Christian hymnody employing the ancient poetic 
forms. It is in accordance with the general posi¬ 


prominent a feature in the rhythmical liyinna of the Church. 

This artillce is al.so the connecting me(iiuin between the 
strophes of a hymn—likewise in anapjestio measure—which 
purports to be sung by a soul entering after death into the en¬ 
joyment of eternal bliss, and the conclusion of which is found 
in a Berlin papyrus. Above all, the ac^rostic forms the con¬ 
nective between the st.^'ophes of the ‘psaJrn'of the virgins 
with which St, Methmlius of Olympus (t c. 311) concludes his 
Syinpoition. The latter is perhaps not entirely unrelated to the 
ancient I'arthenia of Aloinan and I’iriflar. But in the expansive 
freedom of its iambic rhj thnjs it conforms not less closely to 
the accentual style of rhythmical verse than does the anapaestic 
text of the Amherst pap^Tus, and in the ephymnion repeated 
after each strophe there appears for the first time another 
feature which came to be of great importance for that kind 
of composition. We maj', therefore, regard this production, 
which was in the first instance purely literary, as the represen¬ 
tative of really vital elements in cor.temporary liturgy. 

An altogether different type appears in the archaic 
Graeco-Christian lyrics of the subsequent part of 
the 4th and the beginning of the 5th century. 
While it is explicitly said or the heresiarch Apolli- 
naris, bishop of Laodicea from A.D. 361, that he 
sought to win accejitance for his doctrines by com¬ 
posing short metrical lyrics intended for the use 
not only of the community in public worship, but 
also of individuals in tlieir hours of work or re¬ 
creation (Soc. HE iii. 16), yet in general this type of 
lyric took a course which from the outset diverged 
widely from the sphere of congregational worship. 
This 18 true not only of the lost ‘Odes’ in which 
the younger Apollinaris (rather than his father) 
tried to emulate the art of Pindar, and of the 
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extant hexameter paraphratse of the l^aalms wliich 
hears his name ; it lioltls good equally of the hymn¬ 
like poems which are found in the rich and varied 
literary heritage of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, by 
far the most eminent representative of this school 
(t 389 or 390). As altogether sulijective expressions 
of personal piety, these compositions of (iregory, 
which in their learned perfection of form are closely 
akin to the Hellenistic poetry of the l^tolemaic 
period, cannot possibly be regarded as liturgical 
prayers uttered by a Christian assembly. Of the 
ten extant ‘ hymns’ in the Doric dialect composed 
by the Neo-l’latoiiic philosoj>her Synesiua, who be¬ 
came bishop of Cyrene in 406 or 409, not more than 
five in all (nos. 5 and 7-10) belong to the Christian 
period of their author, and these, no le.ss than the 
poems of Gregory, exhibit an individualistic spirit 
and a technical structure incompatible with their 
liturgical use. 

In the Byzantine period the claHHioal metres sometimes 
employed in h\mnody as in other kinds of i)oetrycame Lobe 
redu(^C'd in elTcct to two, viz. the Anacreonlu' slrnphe and 
iambic: trimeter. Hymns to saints are first found ainon)' the 
Anacreontic'S of St. Sophronius, in wliieh the arti.stic devic:eK 
and forms of the new rhythmical poetry aj^pcar in the linking; 
totfether of the regular strophes hy the alphulcetieal aerostic- 
and the introduction of a stanza with a (liflerent metricail 
striK'ture after every four strophes. As reijards the poems 
which in their general style may be comparecl with lh«' hymns 
of the Western writer Prudenlius, there is, again, good n uson 
to doubt whether they were ever actually used in I he liturgy. 
Suc;h hturgic:al use, on the other hand, is t'learly implied hy the 
note indiemting the ecclesiasticjal tone to which the Anacreontic 
penitential hymn of a certain Syncellus Kliaa was to be sung, 
and here, too, the strophes are connected hy the alphabetical 
acrostic. The iambic trimeter was used by Georgius Pisid* h, 
deacon in the Church of St. Sophia in Constautinople in tlie 
reign of Ilcraclius (tUU-041), in an Kaster liynm of l‘.ilf verses, 
though it is ce rtain liiat this work never lield a plac:e in the 
liturgy. As regards a truly liturgic:al type of composition in 
rhythmical verse, we find that St. John of liamascus (cf. below, 
3 (6)) employed the ancient dramatic metre in his three c-jinons 
—for Christmas, Epiphany, and Pentecost, respectively—in 
which the initial letters of the iambic versc*8 form an acrostic 
of tw'o elegiac disiichs. It is true that this artific-e produced 
no imitations wortiiy of note, and it w'as left for a much later 
writer, Manuel Phile.s, in the first half of the 14Lh cent., to 
commit the burbansiu of recasting in quantitative iambic tri¬ 
meters one of the nolilest examples of accentual sacred song in 
the early period, the liynm Akalhinton (c:f. below, 3 (g)). 

3 . Rhythmical hymnody.—Tlie earliest t‘.\aiijples 
of Grteco-Cbristian sticred poetry in a luetrioil form 
based upon the stress accent alone are found in two 
of tlie poems of iSt. Gregory of Ntizitiuzus, where 
they appear strangely out of kee})ing with their 
surroundings. One of tliem at least, tin evening 
song addressed to Christ, is of tin; nature of a 
hymn. The fact which conditioned the develop¬ 
ment of the new type of liymnography wa.s that 
Greek had in ever greater measure lost tiie quanti¬ 
tative distinction of its vowels. Tlie develo}iment 
was prepared for by the artistic pro.se of tin; 
rhetoricians, nnd was in an equal degre(‘inllmuiccd 
by the example of Clirisfian Semitic jioetry, wliicli 
was acc «‘iituaJ from tlie outset. Jlcsides the ahaii 
doiimeiit of quantitative metre, tlicre were two 
artistic devices which liad an important inlluencc 
upon the new (jfinre^ viz. rhyme and the acrostic. 
The purely rhetorical use of rliyiiic emanated un- 
qucstioiiahly from Greek prose, which in the hands 
of Christian preachers made use of it with increas¬ 
ing frequency, while the employment of the acrostic 
was based e.sseiitially on Semitic models, though, 
as has already been noted, an occasional use of 
this artilice can he traced in tlie earlier poetic 
composition. Whether and to what extent, in 
addition to the influence of the ancient literary 
prose, that of ancient quantitative metre made it¬ 
self felt in the extraordinarily copious and artistic 
forms assumed by the new' rhythmical poetry must 
be left an open question. 

( 1 ) The simplest type of rhythmical hymnody— 
a typo to w hich the two merely tentative pieces in 
the poems of St. Gregory of Nazianzus form a direct 
link of transition—is found in a class of hymns 


with lines of equal length, to which attention has 
been paid only in recent times. Of a grou}) of 
primitive compositions of this type one exannile, 
found in a papyrus of the 6 lh or 7 th cent., has pci 
manently maintained a regular place in the ‘Great 
Apodeipnon,’ tlie .solemn compline for Lent in the 
Greek rite. The otlier comjiuiients of tlie group 
must also liave been actually iiitcmh'd for a jilace 
in the liturgy. One of thmu i.s a sjiccial form of 
Evensong for Ihe twofold festival of the Hirth and 
llaptisin of Clirist, still cclchiated together on the 
6 th of damiary (cf. artt. Chbi.stmas, Ei'IPHANY). 
Another begins with w hat are in reality the opcuiiug 
wordsof a iiymn after communion, of which a jiieco 
in tlie Antifthoyittry of Bongor (ed. F. 10. W arren, 
London, 1893-95, i, 32 v. Ad l oiinnonicitrc, ‘ Corjius 
doimni accijiimus ’) may he a Latin translation. All 
tlie.se were probably composed in the atli century. 

'J'o the same period belongs a song in adoration 
of the (Toss on Good Lriday w hich is found only 
in MS liturgies of the Italian Ihisiliaiis. Its two- 
line strophes, which already indicate the heginninga 
of a less simple metrical striietuie, are connected 
hy means of the alphabetical acrostic, which it has 
111 common with several otlier kindred poimis (on 
the Mother of God, fur (diiistmas, for the festival 
of tlu: Iheseniation in the d’emple). 

Thi.s form was resorted to al an earl) period in Greek imita¬ 
tions of the poetic imNlitAtions of SI. Kphraiin. Subsequently it 
was used onl> exceptionally and in unprelenLious couiptisii ions 
of a wholly personal eiiara<’ter; as, e.g., in a trpoao^Troo 

BaertAftoe tov httrnorov by Phot ins (f 891), and i2) a penitential 
fiynin of the Emi>eror Leo vi.(8.8(j-9P2)—< onipusilions in stroplies, 
which exhibit alpbabetii^l aerostics, and the accentual metro 
of which seeks to imitate the (juaulitalive Anacreontic. 

(2) D(‘pendence upon tlie .Semitic poetry of Syria, 
of which St. Kphritiin (t 373) was the cliief repre¬ 
sentative in Nisihis and Edessa, ap]tears in the 
princijial form of iiiicient Kyzjinliiie hymnody, viz. 
the koutdkion. Here the Kastciu Aramaic chiss 
of sSgithd W'as of ftindamental importance, though 
this, again, in its cluiractcristic features can he 
fully understood only as ti product of Hellenistic 
inlluencc. Its fructifying ellccts upon tlie work of 
Greek liymn-writers, aceoiding to a rectuit theory, 
w'ere toa greatextent mediat'd by Greek preachers, 
'riie use of the (originally alpliahetical) acrostic, an 
introductory stanza of a dilhuent metrical struc¬ 
ture, the refrain, or v}>hyn(iiion, sung hy a choir, 
which, breaking in ujion the solo parts, hound to¬ 
gether tlie jtroit’niion or kukiiluni and tlie ordinary 
stro]dies, or oikoi (‘ houses ’), and a highly dramatic 
treatment of the subject—siicli were the features 
borrowed from Syrian liyiniiody. I'lie rhetorical 
splendour of the diction, and an artistic structure 
of line and stanza which was intimately related to 
the melody and did not need to fear conqiarison 
with the most elahorato metrical cxample.s of 
amhent clioral lyric jioetry, were contiihntions of 
the Greek genius. Of Greek origin likewise were 
those forms of the acrostic which, in.stead of hfuiig 
alidiabetical, give tlie name of tlie writer, or the 
theme, or tlie liturgical purjio.se of tiic piece— 
forms which, it is true, are found also in the 
CarmilUl ^isihena of E[ihraim. 

If the riV(/ins’ Pnalm of .\U'lho<liu8 may be regarded as a 
transitional form between the hymns imitative of ancient models 
and the kontakion, there are ot her two early compositions w bich 
show how the new mode was related to the nrose hyiiiri. I hese 
are (a) a purely prose hymn whieh is fourin, alniont intact, iu a 
fith cent papyru.s in the John Hylands Library, and \sbicli in 
its alphabetical acrostic and its short ephyvooon (Kvpi*, 

<rci) exhibits two essential features of the kontakioii \ and (f^) a 
complete itonfttJtJOH for (ioo<l Friday, which, however, surrenders 
the prose form for accentual metre only in the ephymnion, and 
which, like a related poem for Palm .Sunday, is known thus far 
only ill the Italo-Greek liturgy. Tlie Good Friday Iron to A:um le 
of interest also as regards its ihemc, being the eailicst example 
of a lamentation 8upp<)se<l to bespoken i»> the sullering Saviour, 
after the style of the Western uiiproperia. 

Tli 0 new KpecicH of jiuctic compusition is first 
met with in iU full maturity iu a .series of hymns 
and fragments of hyiiiu.s which, like the earliest 
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examples just specified, are anonymous. The 
oldest instance is probably a kontakion on the first 
man, sliovving simple four-line strophes and the 
alphabetical acrostic. A lamentation of Adam for 
the loss of Paradise, as also a kontakion (dating 
from before 553) on the ‘ holy fathers ’ of the earliest 
councils, and a fragment of anotlier on Elijah and 
the widow of Zarephatli, deserve mention as 
compositions of singular vigour and beauty. If 
Cyriacus, the wTiter of a hymn on the raising of 
Lazarus, could with confidence be identified with 
the Palestiniiiii ascetic of the same name who, on 
the testimony of liis l)iogTa[)Iier, ('yril of Scythopolis 
(AS, Sept. viii. [ISbo] 151), acted as ehoirmasfer 
(Kavopdpxv^) hi the Laura of St. Chariton for tliirty- 
ono years (from 4H,S), e should have to regard him 
as tlie earliest writer of kontakia known to us by 
name. But the unrivalled master in this kind of 
composition vs as Komanus, the deacon, who in the 
centuries following was revered as a saint and dis¬ 
tinguished l)y the efiithet of ‘the Melodist.’ 

lioniarius, born at Miiiena of JevviHli parents, removed from 
Beirut, where he had la))()ured in tlie Chun'h of the Resurrec¬ 
tion, to Constantinople in the rci^n of the Kmperor AnaHtasius 
(4!n-.')18), probably towards its (ilose, and filled the majrnificent 
churches of Justinian’s day with the music of his hymns. His 
sai’red pooma, accordinj^ to a notice that is probably legendary, 
numbered nearly one thousand. Some eighty pieces braring 
his name have survived, though witli a legaey of authentic 
productions of undeniable merit traditiori has mu'gled nmch 
thatissjuiriousarid inferior. The poets I>ometi\i8and Anastasius 
may be regarded as nearly contemporary with Romauus. Of 
the anonymf)U8 oomnositions of his time the most outstanding- 
18 the festal h\'mn for the second dedication of the Hagia .Sophia 
of Juatiuian (rAi'J). 

In this first and golden ageof Lyzantino bymnody, 
howevci’, as in later times, it was not customary to 
create a new form of strophe and a (;orrcs[>oiulin 
melody for each fresh composition. (.)ri the con¬ 
trary, (he metre and melody of older pieces were 
fre([U(‘rit ]y adoftted. The typical strophe ustul as 
the pattern either of the kifkeHoii or of the oikoi of 
a later song was called its hnrmos (‘series’). 

’Die heirmos rc|)roduoed in the oikoi of the .so- 
called hymn Akat kistos had already been iistal by 
Jionianus, and the nucleus of that hymn must 
therefore liave beim composed as early as the (3tli 
cent., and [irobably in the first third of it. dVadi- 
tion assigns (he highly esteemed Song in iionour 
of Maiy variously to Komanus himself and to a 
considerably later writer, Sergius, p.itriarch of 
Constantinople (f 638), wliile Ceurgius Kisides and 
even as late a writer as Photius have also been 
credited with its autliorship. 

Originally a kontakian on the Annunciation, this production 
of the 6th cent, seems to have been subsequently transformed 
by the addition of a new kukulio/t into a song of thanksgiving 
addressed to the Most Blessed Virgin by the city of Con¬ 
stantinople for deliverance in the stress of war, and in all 
probability the change was made at the time when the city was 
threatened by the Avars in 626. It was at that period also that 
twelve of its twenty-four strophes were furnished wdth doxologies 
beginning with the word xalpe —ascriptions whi('h form a signal 
contrast to the short ephymnion of a simple Alleluia at the end 
of the other tw'elve, and give a peculiar stamp to the whole. 

In its enlarged form the hymn Akathistos was 
occasionally imitated, as in a lyric on 8t. Sabas 
the Younger by a melodist named Orestes, and in 
others on the Falling Asleep of the Most Holy 
Mother of God and on the Holy Cross by unknown 
authors. Even in later centuries, indeed, certain 
writers added not a little to the store of kontakia 
in the Greek Cliurch. Writers whose com[lositions 
belong in the main to another and a later jmetic 
type, such as Tlieodorus Studites and Joseph the 
Hymnographer (cf. below, (5)), cultivated also the 
older form. But in genuine noetic qualities the 
productions of the later period, destitute as they 
are, above all, of dramatic power, are far inferior 
to those of the 6th century. Then from the 10th 
cent, the kontakion itself lost the place which it 
had hitherto held in the liturgy. 

The book known as the Tropologimi, In which the hymns of 
this clase were collected, fell more and more into oblivion. 


Only a few strophes of the older hymns, and at length—apart 
from the kukulimi —generally but one, retained a permanent 
place in the daily office, and the poems composed for this office 
under the names of kontakion and oikos (or oikoi) were mere 
imitations of such mutilated survivals. The kontakion of 
Romanus for Christmas, however, continued to be sun^ annually 
on the 26th of December, even at the Emperor’s festive board, 
until the downfall of the Eastern Empire. The Akathistos still 
forms the nucleus of a festival office dedicated to the Mother of 
God on the Saturday of the fifth week in Lent, and for the 
popular religious sentiment of the Orthodox East it takes the 
place filled conjointly’ by the Litany of Ivoreto, the rosary, 
and the Te Deutn in the Roman Catholic West. Finally, the 
impressive funeral kontakion of Anastasius—though in a much 
mutilated form—is used to the present day in the office for the 
liiirial of priests. 

(3) As compared with the kontakion, which in 
the zenitli of its vogue appears to have been called 
also the tro}H)s, the term tropaj'ion, a dimingtive 
of the latter word, signified a short(!r form of what 
was es.sentially the .s.ame tiling: it w’a.s a single 
strophe constriuded gener;illy of accented lines of 
various kinds, the j);ir(, performed by the jirecentor 
b(‘ing, at least originally, supplemented by an 
ephipnnion sung by the congregation or the choir. 

Wc loam the nature of this spocios of saored song In its 
earliest form from tlie troperia with whioh St. Auxeritius, a 
promuu'iit roprosoiitalivo of Creek mouachisin, eiiriolied public 
worsiiip in Rilhyiiia and t.’onslaiitino)>le in the lltMt Imlf of 
the 6tii cent., and Hj)ecimcn.s of wliu li iiave been jiroserved by 
his contemporary hiograplier Cleoiguis (/*G cxiv. lUJ). They 
are artless I'icccs, composed of a few short lines of lyrical 
rhythmic.al pro.«o, in winch genuine piety finds homely though 
elTeclive expression. Anthinius, a pupil of Auxeniius, once a 
court official, latterly a deacon and presbyter of the (Tiurch, 
and TimocioH, his contemporarv, wiio are said to have flourished 
c. 467, are named as the leading representative's of what was 
probaiily a more arti.stic t\)»e of tropation, although nothing 
survives that can be definitely ascribed to them. 

Tlieri(*h development which this form of liturgical 
poetry likewise .speedily att.-iined, more ( 3 sf)ecially 
on the native soil of the kontakion, i.c. in (iroek- 
speaking Syria, can still be seen in the so-called 
Octoo hos oi Sevenisof Antiocli—a (tomplcLe hymn- 
book, the groundwork of which was laiil by that 
celebrated exponent of Monophysit ism in the years 
512-518. This invalutible littirgical monument, 
lost in the original, is jireserved in tlie revised 
form which Jacob of hkliyssa n»-construe(('(i in 675 
from tlio oJtler Syriac translation executed by a 
bishop of Edessa named Faui. 

Its component pieces, 866 in number, are, without exception, 
lyrics of a single stroj)he, and in their general structure are all 
to bs clasficd as troparia, although they exhibit a special and 
characteriHtic feature in the fact that by far the largr-r number 
of them were meant to be sung in coniiexion with a verse from 
the Psalms. Many of them already show an affinitv, in manifold 
forms of expression, with the numerous trogaroi'found in the 
later liturgical books of the Greek rite. Un the other hand, 
a group of its texts, meant for use in the celebration of the 
Eucharist and called proKphorikoi^ bear, in virtue of their archaic 
style, a close resemblance to the troparia of Auxentius. 

Besides Severus, two contributors of special 
importance are John bar AphtOnyA (f 538), and 
John surnarned Ksaltes, both arebimaridrites in 
the monastery of Qon-ne.srO on the Euphrates. A 
terminus ad quern even for the latest poems in the 
original collection is found in the date of Paul’s 
translation, which may be assigned to 619-629. 

A number of very short pieces seem to be of even 
earlier date than those of Severus. Two of the 
lyrics in this Syriac hymn-book are definitely called 
‘Alexandrian.’ 

In point of fact the ancient Greek liturgj’ of Egypt also must 
have had its own stock of troparia. To that must l>e assigned, 
first of all, the residue of hymns for the Feast of Epiphany found 
in a papyrus of the Archduke Rainer’s Collection—Vries which 
some, probably overshooting the mark, would trace back to 
the first half of the 4th, if not even to the 8rd century. Be¬ 
sides ostraka and various papyrus fragments, the Egyptian 
Monophysite Church has preserved further materials of great 
value in this connexion. Thus troparia, definitely so designated 
in their original Greek and in a Saidic translation, are furnished 
by fragments of the earlier MS liturgies of the Coptic rite. The 
almost indescribable state of neglect in which the Greek text 
of these fragments has been left points to the lapse of a con¬ 
siderable interval between the date of their composition and 
that of the surviving transcripts. Nevertheless, a terminus 
ad quern is indicated by the fact that several of them are based 
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on the Trisagion in its distinctively Monophysite expansion. 
These Elgyptian texts may, therefore, be re^farded as of con¬ 
temporary origin with those of the hymn-book of Severus. 

The rapidity with which the entire public worship 
of theGreek Orthodox Church came to be permeated 
by the troparion is shown by a very interesting 
account wliich two monks named Johannes and 
Sophronius have given of a visit paid by them to 
Mt. Sinai, probably towards tlie close of the 6th 
cent. (Pitra, Jnru eccl. Graui. hist, et ?non. i. 221)0). 
Here they found an ancliorite, Nilus by name, 
living in complete seclusion from the world, and 
adhering to a form of Clinrch daily prayer which 
on principle he kept clear of the new-fangled em- 
hellishments of liturgical poetry. 

With his uncompromising devotion to antiquity, the writers 
cotitrast what, in its conjunction of troparia wiih the essentially 
Biblical elements of the Sunday Office, was for them ‘the rule 
of the Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ According to th.at rule, 
they say, the Kvpie eKeKpa^a, i.e. I'ss 140. 141. ICi) and IIC in 
vespers, and a selection from tho nine Biblical songs, viz. the 
7th, 8th, and, from the 9th, Lk l^o>5 (the CMugmlicat’ of the 
West), as also Bss 14S-15(), called the Aiiwi. in matins, were 
associated with a series of trojKiria. Each of the three part-s 
into whiiffi the i)Halmody of matins preceding the rendering of 
the odes was divided was followed by a hymn of (he same class, 
called a Jcat/usiiia, and in the rendering of tlie odes a corre¬ 
sponding piece, called a mrf^otfion, marked a pause after the 
Urd and Olh odes. In vesjiers, finally, a (roparion w-as cm joined 
with the evening hymn <l‘ws iAapye, and in matins, another, 
sjieciallv comuicinurali'e of tlie Resurrection, was comhineil 
with the Creat Doxology. 

We shall meet with not a few of such elcincnts 
of a poetic character in the final form of the Greek 
Ofhee, and we may, therefore, safely assume that 
many of the compositions performing alike service 
in that ollic(Miate from the 6th century. Although 
W'e have not the nec('ssary external evidence from 
whicli to draw deliiiite conclusions regarding such 
ancient works, yet tradition furnislncs the date of 
certain very old tropnria which liold to this day 
an honoured place in tho Eucharistic liturgy of 
the Greek ('hurch. We are told that the Emperor 
Justinian himself (527-565) was the author of the 
Christologically imjiortant tropnruni entitled *0 
pLovoyiv]]s \vliich comes shortly hcfoie tiie Scrip¬ 
ture lessons. In the reign of his successor, Justin ii, 


ever, it became the practice to introduce a real 
troparion^ of which either the whole or the con¬ 
cluding part was repeated between the verses of 
the Biblical passage ; characteristic examples of 
the latter method are retained to the present day 
in the vespers for Christmas and Epiphany. This 
unvarying repetition of a single troparion^ how'- 
ever, was at length superseded by a whole series 
of such pieces, each of which was sung hut once by 
either of the choirs, and thus, when these troparia 
were welded into an integral whole either by an 
acrostic or by an ephymnioji common to all, there 
arose a distinct artistic type of antiphon. 

It may bo assumed that the use of this form of choral art was 
not alto<gelher infrequent at an earlier stage of liturgical de¬ 
velopment. An extant example is (uruishei.l hy the third of the 
fifteen so-called antiphons of (.iuod Fridav, which an uiireliahle 
tradition ascribes U) St. Cyril of Alexandria. Generally, how¬ 
ever, what we fiml here in the early peiiod is a eomhmatiou of 
vorse.s of psalms wit h troparia which have no delliiite inner link 
of <-onnexlon, and at the present day even the verses of psalms 
formerly so em|)loyed have disappeared, so lliat only the name 
of the antii>hon now survives. 

The nume ‘ aiil iphoii ’ came also to he asso.'iated with the so- 
called anabatfnnoi , which had a recognized i>lace in the matins of 
Sundays and iinporlant feast days, as also in the oMiceof hurud. 
The aixahathuioi are two series of poetii'ul \iaraphrastjs of the 
beginning and middle of the I’salms of Degrees (Uh- 1 :;o and i;;j) 
in two troparia, to which was attached, as a sequel to the 
Lesser Doxology (Aofa llarpl ical Yutj, k.t.X.), a third troparwu 
ill praise of the'llolv Sjurit. It must he taken for granted that 
I hese very arieieiit forms likewise w ere originally inltmded to he 
used in an antiplioiial rendering of the psalms in question, 

Eimilly, spt'cial signilicancc scorns at omt time It) 
liavc jittachcd to an antijihunal rendering of Bs 118. 
That psalm, .sung antij)li(mally in cnmhimilion 
with a hijpojisalma of very short foiinuhe, has 
remained a regular feature of the hurial service. 
In similar manner the sticlicra (see below, ((i)), called 
from their opening words Al ayy^Xisal, which coftio 
lieforc us as the work of Boinaniis, find whicli, 
divided into short groups, arc used at the present 
day in thci nnilins for tint ‘JDt 11-2-1 th, 2Sth, and .lOth 
of^Decomher for quite a dillerent ]>nr]>ose™forming 
a peerless lestal hymn on the BoAieemer's birth in 
tlie stable at Bothlehem—must originally have 

three- 


heen the poetic invt'stincnt of an oirectivti 

_ , . , • fold antirihon construcleil wit h the aid of the same 

(565-578), the ‘ Chernhic Hymn which accompanies tpe other hand, a lyric in its own way 

the procession known as the^‘Great Entrance was inagniliccnt, though doubtless of rmicli 

later date, is now combinetl 
petailiar antiphonal rendering 
Easter lAen. 

ThcKC are the io-called enEowm—conqiriRing a markedly 
il lament at the Saviour’s bier—which, surviving in van- 
_!>e!irin<'- the leLincs of varimiH writers, as, 


_! procc. 

inserted iii the Byzantine I\Ia.ss j while othei tA\o 
pieces, the Tou beiirvov aov tov pvariKov and tlie 
(x6.t<j) Trdcra erdp^ ^porda, which are substituted^ for 
that hymn on Maundy Thursday and Easter Even 
respectively, are jiroltahly not of later origin. Ihe 
introduction of a troparion to he sung alter Com¬ 
munion (lIA77pu>i9/)rai rb (TTbycL r)pwv) is assigned to 
the year 624, and of another (Nuv al rCcv 

ovpavCov), which takes tlie place of the Cherubic 
Hymn in the Mass of the Ere-sanctilied, to 6-15. ^ 
(4) The early Antiochene troparia of Sevcniss 
hymn-hook, perhaps because they are essentially 
connected with verses from the Esalma, are assigned 
to a distinct class, the aiitjphon ma nithd). 

On the testimony of the A\ estern pilgrim hTlieria, 
or Encheria {Peregrinatio, xxiy. 5, xxvii., xxix., 
xxxi. 5, xxxv., xxxvii., xl., xliii. 5, xlvii.), lyrics 
bearing that title, together with ‘liymns’ and 
‘psalms,’ had already won an important place in 
the worship of the churches in Jerusalem towards 
the close ot the 4th century. In theGreek liturgy 
of the following period a hymn formed of a Biblical 
passage and a hypopsalma rendered between the 
verses by two different choirs alternately was re¬ 
garded as ‘antiphonal.’ Here it was customary 


with Bs 118 in a 
for the matins of 


povLii-i 


ehimaiidfitc ('allfd Ignatius, 


at first to render whole psalms in this way; 
later, with increasing frequency, a few verses 
only were sung. The hypopsalma, again, in 
extending beyond the narrower limits of the 
formulae originally emnloyed, developed first of 
all into a somewhat longer prose formula, as 
found, e.g., in tfie three antiphons at the begin¬ 
ning of the Eucharistic liturgy. Afterwards, how- 


c.f/., Germamis, Michael FilfU, an arch- , v v 

ami a patriarch -ailed Arsenius, perhaps go no furlh. r back 
than the or Kh h contury. Similar wurtp^omposed 

at a later dale in limumr of the Mother of God and John the 
Baptist and-a( least in the local form of worship prevalent in 
Jerusalen;-a funeral hymn upon the former, an imitation of 
tl-.e enkomiaoi Faster Even, has permanently i An » 

of importance as a special feature in the matins of the lotn or 
August. 

(5) The essential feature of the antiphon, i.c. 
tho organic combination of troparia with a Biblical 
pa.s.sage, appears also in the structure of tha canon, 
which was the leading form of hymnody from the 
8 Lh cent., and which from the lUtli cent, super¬ 
seded the older kontakion in the liturgy. Ihe 
canon, to speak more precisely, is a mode ui which 
the singing of troparia is combined with all the 
Biblical songs recited in matins, the short and 
unvarying hypopsalma of an earlier day giving 
place to poetical strophes of considerable length ami 
of the same metrical structure. The consistent 
application of this principle led necessarily to the 
composition of very long poems in nme parts, in 
each of which the number of strophes formed upon 
a particular model strophe as a con espond.s 

to the nunilier of verses in the associated Biblical 
song. A composition essentially of this kind is 
actually found in the so-called Glreat Canon, a 
penitential poem of two hundred and fifty tropar%a. 
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which, notwithstanding its rhetorical embellish 
ment and its wearisome dilFuseness, is of a most 
impressive character, and is now recited annually 
on the Tliursday of the hftli week in Lent, in 
exactly the same way as the hymn AkcUhiatos t\v 
days later. 

Its author was Andreas, an'hhishop of Crete (t 740), a native 
of Dainasous, who, trained in the clerical circles of Palestine 
became in his youth secretary to the patriarch of Jerusaleii 
and then lived in C'oristantinople for a considerable time nrf 
vious to his promotion to the archbishopric. He was a prolific 
writer, and in the tradition of the h^istern Cliurch is actually 
rejfarded as the inventor of the new poetic form, to which wae 
applied the name of ‘ Canon,' hitherto ^iven to the whole morn¬ 
ing- office, or to its most important part, viz. the nine Hiblkuil 
songs. 

Certain other compositions of Andreas, as, e.g. 
the canon on the Myropliori, sung on the secoru 
Sunday after Easter, and one of 180 troparia oi 
Simeon and Anna, approximate in length to tin 
(xreat Canon. But, in general, the practical ne 
ce.ssity of limiting t)io duration of public worshij 
soon Jed to the [>iacti(;e of attaching not more than 
three or four poetical stroplie.s to each ihbJical 
song. The .same requirement led here, a.s in 
other parts of the oflice, gradually to the entire 
omission of what was originally the cardinal 
feature, i.e. the Biblical passages, or to their being 
restricted to a few verses. 'I'lius the essential 
nine sections of the poetic canon—to which the 
term ‘odes’ was lienceforth specially ajiplied— 
actually (*aine to take the place of the very ele¬ 
ments with which they were once intended to be 
combined. A further departure from the earliest 
order is seen in the regular omission of tiie second 
ode of the lyrical group, the rejisori being tliat 
the second Biblical song bad been prc^viously loft 
out of the actual recitation—from a superstitions 
dread, it wa.s said, of uttering the imjaeeatory 
threats contained in it. Tlum, besides (romplete 
canons, diudia^ triodia^ and tetroodid were com¬ 
posed to be sung with groups of two, three, and 
tour Biblical passages resj) 0 ctively. Of special 
importance are the triodia and tetrnodia of tin; 
J>enten season, wbicli owe their exisUuice to the 
circumstance that during Lent one of the Biblical 
songs, i.-v., wa.s recited on week-days from Mon¬ 
day to Friday, and nos. vi. and vii, on Saturday, 
these being followed each day by nos. viii. and ix. 
The term Iwinnos^ confoi niably to what was noted 
in the ease of the kontoklon^ <len(>tes here the 
model strophe which was in most <*ascs boriowtul 
from an ohler canon, and with which t he trojutrio 
of each ode had to conform both in metre and in 
melody. 

The entire mass of compositions which follow the norm intro- 
du<;ed by Andreas of Crete comprises two strata ditlering in 
date and place of origin. The earlier stralnm had its origin in 
the ancient Byzantine form of vvor.siiip found in Jerusalem, and 
embraces the l} ric8 of I’assion Week, and of the chief festivalsof 
the Christian Year, and the morning canons of the .so-called 
Octoechos, which contains the ordinary Sunday offices arranged 
for the e;ght ecclesiastical tones. The birthplace of tins group 
was the I^aura of St. Sabas in the Kedron Valley, where, in the 
first half of the 8th cent., its standard forms took shape in the 
hands of St. John of Damascus (f ante 764) and his adoptive 
brother Cosmos, surnamed the Hagio{K)lite, who was conse¬ 
crated bisliop of Maiunia, near Gaza, in 743. The later stratum 
was dejxisited in Constantinople, where the Stadion monastery, 
as a centre of sacred poetry, attained an eminence correspond¬ 
ing to that of the Ijaura of St. Sabas. It was, above all, three of 
the most prominent residents of that monastery—Theodorus the 
Studite (t 820), his younger brother Joseph, subsequently arch¬ 
bishop of ThessalonicA, and Theophanes, surnamed Graptus, 
promoted to be metropolitan of Niciea in 842—who, during the 
Iconoclaatlc conrticts of the 9th cent., completed the work of 
their Palestine forerunners in composing canons for Lent, for 
numerous Saints’ Days, and for the festal offices arranged for 
the eight ecclesiastical tones in the so-called Paraklrtike. Joiin 
of Damascus ami Cohiuhs the Hagiojiolite had been pupils of a 
Sicilian named Cosmos, who is also said to have been a writer of 
poetry, and was ransomed from slavery among the Arabs by the 
father of the former ; and afterwards another Joseph, a Si« ilian, 
like his fellow-countryman Methodius of Syracus, developed his 
talent as a hymnographer in the capital of the Kastern Empire 
alongside of the three just mentioned. The poets Georgius of 
Nicomedia, Metrophanes, and Theodorui of Smyrna, with other 


hymnographers of the Studion—as, s.o., Antonius, ArseniuB, 
Basilius, Gabriel, and Nicolaus—were all natives of the East. 

In the hands of these and of later writers the artistic type of 
the canon, once it had become completely independent of the 
nine Biblical songs, cAtne to occupy an essentially different 
position in the liturgy as a whole, being now employed in the 
most diverse parts of it. Thus, in the midnight office, on each 
of eight successive Sundays, the psalms were superseded by one 
of the eight canons on the Most Holy Trinity, two of which at 
least were the work of Metrophanes. A canon occupies a central 
position in the various forms of the burial office, in tiie adminis¬ 
tration of Extreme Unction, and in the Frockirig of Monks. 
When the land suffered from drought or earthquake, or was 
threatened with war or pestilence, the canon was the official 
form of Church j)ra 3 er, and it was likewise used at the sick-bed 
and the death-bod. Of two canons thus employed, the one Is 
worthy of note as the work of Andreas and the other as being 
connected with the Western form of prayer called the cornim>n- 
(iatio animem, and with the sepulchral paintings of ancient 
Christian art. In confession and in preparation for Communion 
a canon was used for private devotion, and for a like purpose 
one on the Guardian Angeks, composed about the mi(l(ile ot the 
11th cent, by Johannes Mauropus, bishop of Euchaita, was 
frequently emi)loye<I. The ‘small’ and the ‘large’ TrapaKATp 
TIKOI Kavove^ on the Mother of God—the former probably by a 
monk named Tlieo.sterictus, the latter by the Emperor Theodorus 
Ducas IjiiHcaris (1264-68)— form the nuclei respectively of two 
votive offices of the V'irgin. 

In rciil poetic merit, not only such productions 
of a relativelj" late period, but even the canons of 
the 8 th and 9th centuries, are far inferior to the 
chussical creations of the writers of kontakia, thuuf^h 
we cannot ignore the high achievement of works 
‘ike the celebrated Easter canon of John of Danuts- 
;us, or the Christmas canon of Cosmas. As regards 
ts form, the canon borrowed from the koiitakion 
/he frequent device of linking its strophes together 
by the acrostic, which in some cases was, as before, 
simply alphabetical, and in others—where it was 
used to indicate the substance or purpose of the 
poem, often naming the author as well—was wont 
:o take the form of a hexameter or an iambic tri- 
neter. The solitary attenijit to apply the laws of 
•la.ssical metre to tlie compo.sition of canons was 
loted above ( 2 ). 

( 6 ) 111 the linal form of the Creek liturgy the 
anon is the central feature in what is called the 
ikoluihla (‘sequence’) of a particular liturj^ical 
lay or festival — a term which corresDonds in a 
[iianner to the Western offiriiiin. But, oesides the 
anon, numerous other compositions belonging to 
arious classes of rhythmic jioetry ocimr as more 
T less regular elements in every akoluthin.. To 
say nothing of koiitakion^ oikos\ and ayiahathinoi^ 
ve may recognize here, generally witliout dith- 
;ulty, the types of troparia whicli, on the testi- 
nony of the monks .Johannes and Sophronius (see 
above under 3 (. 8 )), found a place in jiiiblic worship 
luring tlie hatter half of the 6 th century. Thus 
he ancient troparion to the l\ap6r seems to 
urvivi; in the apoljftikiony the closing troparion 
f vespers. 

The katfiiittnafa formerly sung in m.atiiis after the three por- 
10 ns from the I’Halms have also been retained—or, at least, 
,wo of them, as, on Sutulays, instoml of the third, a shorter 
itro])he of rhjthmical jxietry ('..illfd the kypakoe leads to the 
inabatfnnoi. Gf the two irwsodid, the first, now also called 
he kat/iisma, interrupts the continuity of the canon after the 
bird ode, just as at an earlier period it interrupted tlie series 
»f Biblical songs at a corresponding point, while the second was 
uperseded by kontakion and oikos. The inegalynaria sung in 
onnexion with the ninth ode of the canon at the chief festivals 
if (Christ and the Mother of Go<i recall the troparia formerly 
associated with the ‘ Magnificat’ (Lk 

Next to the canon, the most important elements 
n an akoluthia are the stlchcray which almost 
ilways occur in groups. They derive their name 
rorn the fact tliat they are combined with verses 
>f Biblical passages {(ttLxoi) usually taken from 
he Psalms. The stichera to the Kvpte iK^Kpa^a of 
^espers and to the ainoi are manifestly identical 
ivitn the troparia which in the 6 th cent, were 
.ttached to these Scripture passage.s; and the 
iresent usage of reciting in matins, not the whole 
i Pss 148-L50, but only a few verses, in con¬ 
nexion with the appropriate stichera is merely 
a later abbreviation. Another class of stichera. 
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however, which are rendered towards the close of 
vespers, just before the canon, in the hours of 
prime, tierce, sext, and nones, in general, and, in 
particular, in the so-called ‘great hours ’ of (iood 
Frhlay and of the vigils of Christmas and Epiphany, 
as well as in the most diverse parts of tiie liturgy 
outside the regular Daily Ollice, were meant from 
the first only to be inserted between two stirhoi 
separated by the Lesser Doxology, and appear to 
have some aflinity with tiie ancient Antiochene 
antiphons of Severus’s hymn-book. A third class 
of troparia^ which now have no connexion with any 
Hiblica.l passages, were in all likelihood originally 
rendered in a similar way. 

On their purely formal side the /ttickera fall into three groups. 
Those which in metre and melody are not in any way related 
to the rest are called idioinela, and are jifonorally of coiisiderable 
lenjfth. Ttiose which serve as the metrical, and therefore also 
the musical, patterns of others are antoinela. Those, again, 
which in the form of their strophes follow the pattern of par¬ 
ticular autvinela, and are set to their tunes, are prosoinoia. 

Tliere are several other distinct forms of the 
troparion, but all of minor im])ortance. Thus in 
matins the ‘ hymns to the Trinity ’ {vjxvot, rpiadiKoL)^ 
composed according to the eight ecclesiastical tones, 
are sung regularly at the beginning, and the 
exaposte/daria after the canon; the mdogetaria, 
devoted to prayers for the dead or to tlie praise of 
the Resurrection, are used especially on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and the photaijogika, which hail the 
light of the dawning day, in Lent. In the Euchar¬ 
istic liturgy of Sunday, in the nocturn of Good 
Friday, and in the burial office, the singing of the 
so-called mahirLwioi is interwoven with tTie text 
of Mt A tropario7i in praise of the Mother 

of (fod, called a theotokion^ is conjoined with the 
single odes of each canon and wdth all other forms 
of troparion ; and here the strophes specially de¬ 
voted to her maternal sympathy w^ith the sufl'erings 
of her Son are called staurotheotokia. Of le.ss 
frequent occurrence are the so-called triadika and 
nekrosiniay expressing res{)ectively a doxology to 
the Trinity and a prayer for the dead. 

The vast mass of texts exhibitiiiif these various kinds of 
troparia in the MSS and printed editions of the liturgical 
books was, of course, a slow and gradual growth. The texts 
themselves are for the most part anonymous. Not a few of 
them were the work of writers who have already been men¬ 
tioned as authors of canons. Among other writers whose 
names are found, the most prominent is a certain Anatolius, 
who should not be corifoundod with his namesake, the patriarch 
of Constantifiople in the 6th century. Like Anat<)lius, .Sergius, 
a ilagiopolite, Stephen sometimes called a Hagiopolite, some¬ 
times a Sahhaite, and probably also Andreas Pyrrhus belong 
to the older i'alestiiiian school of rhythmical compositiofi ; the 
characteristics of this school appear also in a few idiomela by 
St. SophroniuB, whose work is generally on such rarlii^ally dif¬ 
ferent lines. It is not easy to say whether, or to what extent, 
certain extant compositions bearing the name of Johannes ‘ the 
Monk’ are the work of a writer not to he identilied either with 
John of Damascus or John of Mauronus. In Constantinople, 
St. Germanus the patriarch (t 740) and the nun Casia or Icasia, 
a woman of undeniable and peculiar gifts, who flourished in the 
reigns of Theophilus (829-842) and Michael hi. (842-807), won 
repute in historically traceable compositions, especially in the 
class of xdio)nela. A series of morning hymns on Sundays 
attached to the eleven Resurrection gospels of their matins 
were composed by the Emperor Leo vi, (880-911), and the 
series of corresponding exaposteilaria by his son Constantins vii, 
Porphyrogenitus ^12-969). These fall below mediocrity, while 
the apolytika, kathvrmata, and stichera of an e.'trlier age surpass 
the contemporary canons In sheer |)oetic qualitie.s. 

In Byzantium and the East, hjnnnography as an 
active and living development virtually came to an 
end in the 11th cent., with the codification of the 
definitive liturgical hooks of the Greek rite, viz. 
the Octo'tchos and the Parakletike^ and, above all, 
the Triodiony the Pentekostarioriy and the Menaiay 
which contain the choral texts respectively for 
Lent and Passion Week, for the period between 
Easter and Pentecost, and for the fixed feasts of 
the Christian year. Only in the Italo-Greek West 
was there about the same time a noteworthy re¬ 
vival of rhythmical hymnody. The art was assidu¬ 
ously cultivated in the famous and still surviving 
Basilian Abbey of Grottaferrata, near Rome, till 


well into the 12th century. The founders of the 
abbey, St. NiJus the younger (t 1004), and his 
successors, Paulus and Hartholoinaui.s, were tiie 
heads of a school to which Arsenins, Germanus, 
Josc^ih, Procopius, and others belonged. Within 
theCfieek Ortliodox Church itself, moreover, whole 
akolutkur, and single lyrics were incorporated in 
the liturgical books at a still later date. Mention 
may he made of Nicephorus Xanthopuliis and the 
Patriarch Philotheus (f 187fi) in the 14th, and 
Nicolaus Malaxus in the 16th cent., as authors of 
such later elements of the liturgy, 

Literaturr.— i. Texts. —An excellent selection of examph a 
of all the varioufl types will bo found In W. Christ and M. 
Paranikas, AnthuUnjia Grctca carminuin Chnutianorum, 
Leipzig, 1871, w'hich conlalns a complete critical edition of the 
h^'iuns of Sjnesius, and is the most convenient authority for 
the Naasene hymn, the Part he nion of Methodius, the hymn at 
the end of the Pcedatfo^juif, the ancient prose-hymns for morning 
and evening, and the compoHilions of Syncellui Elias, the 
Emperor Leo, and Photius ; J. R. Harris, 'The Odes and Pgalmt 
of Solomon published from the Syriac Versiun^^, revised and 
enlarged, Cambridge, 1911 ; Apolliiiaris’s metrical paraphrases 
of the Pss., in I'G xxxiii. L'll8-16.18, and in a critical ed. by A. 
Ludwich, ApoUinarii Metaphrasia paalmomm, Leipzig, 1912; 
the poems of St. Gregory of Nazianziis according to ths Bene¬ 
dictine ed.. PG xxxvii.-xxxviii., and hiBiamhic poems ina Syriac 
version, ed. J. Bollig and H. Gismoiidi, S. Greyorii Theologi 
liber carminum iainbicurrnn, vcrsio Syriaca anCiguissima, 
Beirut, 1895-9(1; the AnacremUics of Soplirohius, in i'G Ixxxvii. 
87.28-3838, based on A. Ma.i, Spicilepiinn Uomanum, iv., Rome, 
1840; another hymn, lacking in PG,ed. L. Ehrhard,.^. Nop/iro/ui 
anacreonticonim carmen xiv.^ Stra.syburg, 1887; the Easter 
hymn of Georgius Pisides, in Migrie, PG xcii. 1373-1384. 
P. Maas, Fruhhyzantin. Kirchenpoeaie, i. ‘Anonyme Hymncn 
des v.-vi. Jahrh.,’ Bonn, 1910, gives a critical ed. of equilinear 
hymns and of the oldest anonymous kontakia. The papyrus 
hymn on the Birth of Clirist is given in A. S. Hunt, Cutalogvg 
of the Greek Papyri in the John Rijlanda Library, Mancbesier, 
i. (London, 1911) 13 ff., while the hymn of th® Amherst Pap> ri 
can now he most convenient!}' consulted in C. Wessely, ‘iu*s 
plus anciens Monuments du christiaiusme, Perils sur papyrus,' 
in Patrolinjia Orientalis, iv. iii. (11K)7] 96-210, no. 28, and the 
fragment of the Berlin Papyrus, in C. Schmidt and W. Schu- 
bart, Altchriall. Texte, Berlin, 1910, p. 125 f. The rich store of 
ancient kontakia was first drawn ujwn by J. B. Pitra, Analecta 
aacra s^picilegio Sole^iinenai parata, i., Paris, 1870 ; the Russ. ed. 
of a Mo8(X>w KoySaKapioe by the archimandrite Amlilochij, 
2 vole., Moscow, 1878, is too defective to be of any service ; other 
kontakia, es^iecially those of Romanus, or ascrii'cd to liirn, snd 
modern critical edd. of single pieces : J. B. Pitra, Sanc/riji 
Rornantis veferuin rnelodorum pnneepa ; Cantica sacra ex codd. 
AfSS monaaterii S. Joannia in insula Patmo primuin in lucem 
ed., Rome, 1*^88; K. Krumbacher, ‘ Der heilige Georg in dcr 

f ;riechischen Uherlieferung,’ ed. posthumously by A. Ehrh.'ird 
n ABA W, philos.'philol. u. histor. Klasse, xxv. ill. [1911] 84- 
102 ; and P. Maas, ‘ Kontakion auf den heil. Theodoros unter 
dem Namen des Romanos,’ in Oriens Christianua, new sen, ii. 
[1912] 48-03. A complete critical ed. of the hynms of Romanus 
was prepared by Krumbacher, and will be published by Maas. 
The kontakion on th® dedication of the Ilagia Sophia was ed. 
by (S. Gassisi), ‘Un antichi.ssimo “Kontakion” inedito,' in 
Roma e I’Oriente, i. [1911] 1(K1-187 ; the troparia of Auxentius, 
in Pitra, Analecta aacra, i. xxiii. f. The editio princeps of 
Severus’s hymn-hook : E. W. Brooks, ‘James of : Th® 

Hymns of Severus of Antioch and Others,’ in Patrologia Ori¬ 
ent alia, vi l,vii. 6. There is as yet no collection of the ancient 
Egyptian troparia scattered through edd. of Greek papyri and 
catalogues of Coptic M.SS, hut T. Schermann, Agyp. Abend- 
rnahlaliturgien deaersten Jahrtaasenda in ihrer Uherlieferung, 
Paderborn. 1912, pp. 211-230, may he consulted. The liturgical 
books of the Greek rite for use in the Greek Orthodox Church 
were formerly printed for the most part in Venice, latterly also 
in Athens. A text (;ritically collated with the older MSS, and, 
on the whole, the best, is that of the Roman edd. prepared for 
the use of the Uniat Greeks, TpltjL;5lo^', 1879 ; lJeyTr)Koarrapa)v, 
1884 ; napa<Ai 7 Ti.*cT) -qrot. rj p.eydXr), 1886 ; Mip'aia tou 

oAov eviavTou, 6 vols., 1886-1902; Canons of John of Damascus 
iid CoHinas respectively, in PG xevi. 817-856 and xcviii. 459-624. 
ii. Gexeiial wohKS.—The Prolegomena of Christ and 
Paranikas, and of Pitra, Analecta sacra, i., are of paramount 
importance; based on them and on the textual material fur¬ 
nished by them are: H. Stevenson, ‘ LTIymnographie de 
rtglise grecque,’ in Revue dea questiona historiqves, \i. [1876] 
482-643, and L. Jacobi, ‘ZurGesch. des griech. Kin heuliedes,’ 
in ZKG V. [1882] l77-‘260; E. Bouvy, PoHes et melmles : Etude 
aur let originea du rythme tonioue dans I'hyrnnographie de 
Vi^.glite grecque, Nimes, 1886; K. Krumbacher, Geach. der 
byzantim Lilt, von Justinian biazum Ende dea oatrom. Reiches^, 
Munich, 1897, pp. 666-706, ‘ Di« byzantin. Kirchendichtung’; 
in the 8rd ed., which is in preparation, this section will be 
edited by P. Maas ; also F. Cabrol, L'IJymnographie de I'^glise 
greci/ue. Angers, 1893; O. Bardenhewer, Patrologie^, P>eihurg 
im Br., 19l0, pp. 485-492 ; H. Jordan, Geach. der altchr. Lit., 
Leii>zig, 1911, pp. 466-470 ; and, above all, the excellent art. of 
L. Petit, ‘Antiphone dans la liturgie grecque,’ In F. Oabrol’s 
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DA CL, Parif, 1903 ff., 1. 2461-2488 ; A. Banmstark, ‘ Psalnien- 
vortrajf und Kirchendichtunjs: dcs Orients,’ in Gottesminne, vii. 
(1912-13] 290-306, 418-432, 640-668, 887-902. 

lii. SFKi'IAl. STUDIES.— On the origin of rhythmical form in 
pf>etry : W. Meyer, ‘Anfanj? und Ursprung der latein. und 
g^ncch. rhvthra. Diclitung,’ in ABAW, erste Kla«se, xvii. ii. 
(1S86] 270^450; E. Norden, Die antike Knnatprosa V07n vi. 
Jahrh. vor C/irv<to bis in (b> Zeit der It&naiaiiance^, Leipzi^r, 
1909, p. 841. On ('quilinear hymns: P. Maas, G. S. Mercati, 
and S. Gassisi, ‘ Gleichzt ilij^e Ilymnen in der byzantin. Litur- 
gie,'in Byzantin. Zeitschr. xviii, (1909) 309-366 (with recension 
of texts). On the composition of kontakia and on Romanus 
(with recension of texts Uiroiighout): K. Kmrabacher, ‘Studien 
zn Romanos,’ in SMA, 1898, ii. 69-268, ‘ Umarbeitungen bei 
Romanos, mit einem yVnhang iiber das Zeitalter des Romanos,’ 
ib. 18i)9, ii. 1-166, ‘Romanos und Kyriakos,’i6. 1901, j>p. 693- 
766, ‘Die AkrosLieiiis in der griec.h. Kirchennoesie,’ ib. 1903, 
pp. 661-691 (witii an exhaustive collection of hmtakia already 
printed or known in IMS), ‘ .Miszellen zu Romanos,’in AIH^, 
j)hilos.-j>hilol. u. hisLor. Klasse, xxii. iii. 11902]; T. M. Wehofer, 

‘ Untersuchungen ziim Lied dcs Romanos auf die Wiederknnft 
des Herrn,’in S’lLd IL, 1907; P. Maas, ‘Die Chronolo:.,dc dc 
Jlymnen des Romanos,’in Byzantm. Zntschr. xv. (19o6J 1-44, 
‘Das Kontakion, mit einem Kxkurs uber Romanos nnd IkisiN'ios 
von Seleukeia,’ ib. xix. [1910] 286-306. Dri tlie hymn AkitUu.stos : 
P. de Meester, ‘L'lrino at^atisto,’ in Ib^s.snrione, vi. fl9o.2-()4] 
9-10, ]:)9-16,6, 262-267, vii. (1904-06] 36-40, 213-224; P. F. 
Krypikiewicz. ‘ De bymni AcaLliist i auctore,' in Byzantin. 
Zeituchr. xviii. (lOO!)] 60tj-366. A ^ood introduction to the 
music associated witli litnr^dcal poetry in tlie (Ireek t'biirch 
will ho found in J. B. Rebours, Traift^ de pt^altii/ae : t/n'ori' 
et pratique da rbnnt dans Tcaii.se greo/ue. Pans, 1907, to which 
may be added the valuable special artt. of H. Gaisser, ‘ la s 
Ileirmoi de j)fL(}iies dans IViflice trrec,' in Orirns ('hri.'ifiniiu.s, 
iii. [1903] 410-610, and H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘A Musical iS(lI(^.^■ of 
the Hymna of Cassia,’ in Byzantin. Zeittichr. xx. |l!>n ) 420 486. 

A. Baumstark. 

HYMNS (Syriao ('liris(ian).—Our knowle(l^_(eof 
the hyiiiiiody of the Syriac-siicaking Churches ha.s 
been I 3 ' iricroascd duriiyir tlie last 2 r> yeara l»y 
the publication of much literaluro in that langmt^e 
which formerly e.xistcd only in MSS, and in par¬ 
ticular of many of the East Syrian or Ncstoritin 
service-])Ooks in Syriac, witli Eai<;lish translatioms. 
But much still remains to be done, and until a 
similar work is ellocted for the West Syrian, or 
Monoiiliysitc^ (dacohil-e), s('rvic('-books, .soino coii- 
sideraldt* ttap.s in our knoxvIcdLre \\ ill remain. 

I. Early history of Syriac hymnody.—'I'he 
earliest known wriler of Syriac liymrLs was Bar- 
daksan (Bardesanm^), whoso hook of 150 hymms 
after the numlM.‘,r of the Esalter was in the liand.s 
of E])hraim the Syrian (see below). r)ardai.-an 
was born at Edes.sa (Syr. Ur-hai), the cai)itnl of 
Osrhoiuie, A.T). 155 (for the date, see DCli i. 25D). 
and was deemed by his successors to be heretical 
(for his doctrines sc'c Eusehius, JJJ'j iv. ;>()). Sozo- 
men (7/E iii. 1(3) tells us that his son llarnionius 
was learned in (Ireek erudition, and 

‘was the 6rsi to subdue bis native lan^-iui^'e [Syriac] to metre.s 
and musical laws; the verses lie delivered to tin' choirs, and 
even now the Syrians frccpiently 8in^% not the precise copies 
by Harmoiiius, but the same melodies.’ As these verses were 
BOinewbat infected with Dardlli^:u^s hcrc.sy, ‘ Kphraiin . . . 
applied himself to the niiderstaiidiiig of the metres of Har- 
moniiis, and conpiosed similar pcjems in accordance with the 
doctrines of the Cbundi. . . . From that })eriod the S\rianH 
Bang the odes of Kjihruim according to the law of the o<le 
established by Harmonius'(cf. Theodoret, HE iv. 26). 

From these statements of Sozomen it has been de¬ 
duced that the hymns ascribed ))V ] 6 [)hraiin to Itar- 
daisan were really written by llarmonius, or at 
least that father and son worked toj^ethcr. It is 
clear, if Sozomen is to be trusted, that the Syrians 
derived their methods of hymnody from the Greek 
Christians in the lirst instance ; and we know from 
Eusebius that the latter used sacred poetry at an 
early date. That historian sj)eak 8 {ME v. 28) of 


Divine (^eo\o 7 oDvres).’ There is no indication here 
that these hymns were sunj^ in church ; but there 
is such an indication in Pliny’s famous letter to 
Trajan {Ep. 90) : 

‘They affirmed . . . that they were accuitomed on a fixed 
day to aBsemble before dawn and to sing antiphoaally a hymn 
to Christ as to a god.’ 


In Eusebius {HE vii. 24), Dionysius of Alexandria 
(t205) is quoted as praising the schismatic Nepos, 
an Egyptian bishop early in the 3rd cent., for hia 
‘extensive psalmoay,’ and saying that his com- 
})Ositions still delighted many of the brethren. 
Probably Antiocli led the way in the use of hymns 
in clmrcli. Socrates {HE vi. 8 ) ascribes the origin 
of singing antiphonal hymns to Ignatius tlie 
martyr, who ‘saw a vision of angels hymning the 
Holy Trinity in alternate chants.’ 

The most famous hymn-writer of the Syriac- 
speaking Christians was Ephraim (c. A.D. 308-375), 
a native of Mesopotamia. He is always repre¬ 
sented as a deacon, and his words ‘ Christ gave me 
the talent of the priesthood’ {Op. Syr. iii. 467 D ; 
DCB ii. 138) are not really against this, for the 
Syriac kahnidhd (‘priesthood’) includes all ranks 
of the mini.stry (A. J. Maclean and W. II. Browne, 
Catholicos of the East, London, 1892, p. 185); so the 
K. Sy'r. Sunhadhus (Book ot Canon Law), vi. J. 
In addition to his numerous other works, lie com¬ 
posed metrical homilies and other religious poems, 
including commentaries in metre on Holy Scrip¬ 
ture : and he also wrote a large number of hymns 
for liturgical purposes, many of which are still 
sung (.'^ee beJow, § 4 {a)). Jlu made use of hymnody 
to .spread orthodox doctrine, just as B.-ii daisan and 
Harmonius had used it, and a.s the Arians did, to 
pread their (*rroneoiis teaching (fer (he latter, see 
Socrates, HE vi. 8, where we read that they went 
about Constantinoiile fit. night chanting antiphonal 
hymns to su|»()()rt t heir heresy, while the Cat holies 
imi(ate<l (heir example). ICphraim seems to liave 
done much to promote and improve ecclesia.stical 
music, and Ids couijiositions became extremely 
)»o{)ular (for an account of iiis writings see B. 
Payne Smith, in y>67> ii. 137). His metres are 
irregular, and, as is the ca.sewilh all i he earli(‘r 
Syriac (loetry (see below, 3), his lines <lo not 
rhyme. There is no good reason to siippost; tliat 
he ever wroti^ in Creek ; hi.s extant xvorks in that 
language are doubtless translations. A veiy inte- 
restingand newly published Syriac metric al homily 
by him on Bardnisan may be seen, with English 
translation, in JThSt v. [1901] 54611'. 

After the separation of Nestorian and Mono- 
physite Syrians, the most famous Syriac^ liyinii- 
wri((‘r was the Nestorian Narsai (Nars(.‘s), l<nown 
as the ‘ Harp of the Si)irit’ {kiiiuru tVrnkhn), wlio, 
afhw si>en(hng 20 y('ars at (he gyeat siEool of 
iMlessa, left it A.D. 457 toj)reside over the scaieely 
less celebrated school at Nisihis ; he (li(al A.D. 502. 
Hi.s metrical com()ositions include 3(30 homilies; 
of these 47 have beem i)ublished in Syriac by A. 
Mingana (Mosul, 1905), together with 10 short 
poems {sdghydthd) ; ami four of these homilies, 
dealing with the Liturgy and the Ba])tismal Olliee, 
liave been translated into l^higlish by R. IE 
(’onuolly, with illuminative Intrmluct ion and 
Notes (‘The l^iturgical Homilies of Narsai,’ TS 
viii. 1 , Cambridge, 1909). The.se homilies, how¬ 
ever, were not meant for church use, and for the 
hymns by this writer used in the serviciss reference 
must he made to the East Syrian olliee books (see 
below,§ 4 (a)). Narsai s favourite metre was the six- 
syllable line (see E. A. W. Budge’s ed. of Thomas 
of Marga’s Book of Governors, London, 1893, ii. 
300 n.), but hymns by him in other metres are found. 

Of other early Syriac hymn-writers may be 
mentioned Isaac of Antioch, a native of Amidh 
(Diarbekr), who was an Orthodox priest at Antioch 
c. A.D. 450, and a diseiple of Zenobius, who him¬ 
self had learnt from Eiihraim {DCB iii. 295) ; and 
Jacob, bishop of Batnan (Batnae) in Snlgh (Sarug), 
a district of Osilioene, in the 6 th cent, (t A.D. 521 
or 622). Two volumes of the Homilies of the latter 
have been published by Bedjan (Paris, 1905-06), 
and some account of them may be seen in JThSt 
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viii. [19U6-07] 581 (K. H. Connolly). It has been 
disputed whether he was Monophysite or Orthodox 
(see E. llenaiidot, Lit. Orient. Collection Frankfort, 
1847, ii. 366 f., and DCIi iii. 327). He ordinarily 
wrote in twelve-syllable lines. A third well-known 
hymn-writer was Balai (lialaeus), who wrote in 
quinquesyllabic metre (Connolly, ‘ Nar.sai,’ p. ix ; 
DCB iii. 296‘‘‘), which he seems to have invented. 
He was a disciple of Ephraim, and a chorepisco])iis 
(K. Payne Smith, Thesaur. Syr., Oxford, 1897- 
1901, i. 534). 

The plan of writing homilies and expositions in 
metro continued for a long time. We lind one by 
Thomas, bishop of Marga, ins(;rled in his Book of 
GovernorSn a long biogia[)hical composition of 415 
stanzas in the twelve-svllable met re (9th cent.; 
Budge, i. 172, ii. 345). Inomas afterwards became 
metrq)olitan of Beth Garmai (east of the Tigris). 

2 . Syriac hymns and poems translated from 
Greek.—We have seen that the Greeks gave the 
Syrians the incentive to compose religious poetry, 
'riie Syrians also used many hymns translated from 
<Heek. Of these the earliest example, probably, 
is to be found in the Odes of Bolomon, poems in 
Syriac (some also in Coptic), which have been 
lately recovered. J. H. Bernard (in JThSt xii. 
[1910-11] 1 fF., and in hised. ‘ The Odes of Solomon,’ 
TS viii. 3, Cambridge, 1912) suggests that they 
are a collection of Christian hymns ‘ packed with 
allusions to baptism, and comparable to Ephraim’s 
Hymns on the Epiphany’ [JThSt xii. 29), though 
perhaps his theory of their object and contents 
goes too far. He dates them c. A.D. 150-2(X); 
R. H. Connolly [JThSt xiv. [1912-13] 311) possibly 
a little later; J. liciulel Harris, the first editor 
[Odes and Fsalnu^ of Solomon, (^^ambridge, 1909), 
a little earlier ; K. A. Abbott [ Light on tM Gospel 
from an ancient Poet, Cambritlge, 1912) thinks 
that they were written by a Jewish Christian in 
the Ist cent. ; Harnack considers them to be a 
Jewish work witli Christian interpolations— 
against this see Connolly in JThSt xiii. [1911-12] 
298. That the Odes were used in public worship 
in the 4th cent, is made probable by a reference 
to them in the Testament of our Lord, which we 
know only by a Syriac translation made by Jacob, 
bishop of Edessa, in the 7th cent, (t A.D. 708 or 
710 ). This Church Order has a direction (i. 26): 
‘Let them sing psalms and four hymns of praise 
[tishbkhdthd, see l>elow, § 4 (o)), one by Moses, and 
of Solomon, and of the otlier prophets.’ The 
present writer accepts Bernard’s correction [JThSt 
xii. 31) of his own suggestion in the English edi¬ 
tion of the Testament (Edinburgh, 1902) that the 
Song of Songs is meant, and adopts his view that 
the Odes are here referred to. Now, though it 
has been suggested by Xh\yoit[ Light on the Gospel, 
and JThSt xiv. 441) that Syriac, or some Semitic 
dialect, is the original of the Odes, yet the argu¬ 
ment by Connolly (J7’A»S? xiv. 315f., 53011'.), tliat 
our Syriac text is translated from the Greek, 
appears to be very strong (see also JThSt xv. 
[1913-14] 44 If.). If it be sound, we have here 
a good example of the use by Syriac-speaking 
Christians of Greek hymns. 

Another examjJe is the Syriac version of the 
Greek liymns of Severus, Monophysite patriarch 
of Antioch (A.D. 512-519), made by Paul, bishop 
of Edes.sa (A.D. 510-526 ; see DCB iv. 259), and 
revised by flacob (see above). The Syriac has been 
edited by E, W. Brooks in Patrologia Orientalis, 
vii. 5 (Paris, 1912). 

3 . Rhymed poetry.—The metrical compositions 
hitherto mentioned are not rhymed, but a^ut the 
12th cent, the Syrians learnt from the Arabs the 
art of rhyming. A. Mingana states (Connolly, 
‘ Narsai,* p. xiii) that after a.d. 1150 all the poetry 
had this characteristic ; and Connolly (p. xxxviiif.) 


gives from Cardakhi (see in literature) a list of 
9 or 10 writers of the 13th cent, who wrote in 
rhymed verse. Of these the most famous Mere the 
Monophysite Bar-hehraeus, and the Nestori:in Au- 
dishu* ( Ahhdishd, Ebedjesus) the bibliographer, 
Kliamis (West Syr. Khamis), and George \Varda. 
Prom Warda and Khamis, hymn-writers of great 
rejmte, have been named two East Syrian service- 
books, contaming ‘propers’ for festivals, etc., 
.several of them probably having been written by 
these author.s. 

These later writers are distinguished by an 
extremely artificial style, and by a profusion of 
Greek words and strange forms. For exam])les of 
tludr compositions reference may be made to the 
anthems at the Blessing of the Months, sung at 
Evening Service on the first day of every month 
except February (A. J. Maclean, East Syrian 
Daily Ojfires,’^ p. 2110). The stanzas attributed to 
Mar Abraham of Slnkh (Seleucia) on the Tigris 
contain the following: Ahiyah —hmk, Ti’Qn = 
Aghusti\s = Augustus, the reigning king, and 
Ti'rilugh=:^foX(i 7 oy, the reigning patriarch (these 
stanza.H rhyme in -tCt). In the anthems given on 
p. 231 IF. each line of a stanza ends in -td, -nd, 
-an, -thd, -rd, -zd, -dkh ; while the last four 
stanzas are non-rhyming. The authors of the.se 
rhyming .stanzas are of tlie 13th cent, or later. A 
good exainjde of tlie stylo of these later writers 
may also be seen in the highly artificial prayers 
said before the p.salins in the Ea.st Syrian Morning 
OfFiceon festivals, composed by Mar Eliyil (Elijah), 
Catbolicos, siirnained Abukbalim (J. 8, As.semani, 
Bihl. Orient., Rome, 1719-28, ill. i. 289) ; they are 
given in an English translation in Conybeare- 
Maelean, Eituale Armenoruin,^ Oxford, 1905, pp. 
377-379. They are taken from tlie book called 
AbvkhaTim after Eliya ; tliey abound in foreign 
words to 8U(;h an extent as to make them quite 
unintelligible to the Syrian. The famous Audisliii 
(see above) was a great composer of hymns of praise 
[tishbkhdthd) and anthems (Payne Smith, Thes. 
Syr. ii. 4028 ; Assemani, HI. i. 70S), but bis style is 
reatly disfigured by its artificiality. 

4 . riymnody in the present service-books.—In 
what follows tlie East Syrian service-books are 
those principally dealt with. They were largely 
re-modelled and systematized by Tsliuyaw in. 
(Isho’yabbb, Jesujabus, lit. ‘Jesus gave’), who was 
the Ncstorian Catbolicos from A.D. 647 to 658. 
Till his time tliere was no system of hymns, and 
probably he borrowed ideas from the Byzantine 
churches M'ben he visited Antioch and otlier Greek 
cities, lie revised the Khudhrd (lit. ‘Cycle’), or 
book of ‘proiiers’ throughout the year, and in¬ 
troduced niucli hymnody into it. For some account 
of this Catbolicos see Thomas of Marga, bk. ii. 
§ II ; Budge gives some of his E[>istles in SyuJac in 
ills edition of Tliomas (ii. 132-147), and relates 
what is known of his life (i. j>p. Ixxxiv-xcvii). In 
a<ldition to his work on the Khudhrd, Isliuyaw re¬ 
modelled the baptismal rite. 

The hymns in the East Syrian books are of 
difl’erent kinds, and may now he considered in 
order. 

(a) The Hymn of praise, Syr. tishbf/khfa (pi. 
tishbkhdthd), lit. ‘praise.’ This M’ord,^Avhich is 
used in the Pesliitta of the liymns in Ex 15\ Dt 
so etc., and of the Song of Songs [tishbkhath 
tishbkhdthd) is used also in the service-books, both 

1 In this articl* the more common names are given in their 
Western form, as George, Ephraim ; others are given as 
pronounced by the East S\riaii8, with the exact transliteration 
of the Syriac added if nei-essary, and with their Westernized 
forms. In the pronunciation nu==(>; ai«French 4 (usually); 
kh and gh are ha»-d and soft gutturals; aw final is halfway 
between ow (as in ‘cow') and av ; dh and th represent the two 
sounds of th in English. Consonants in words derived from th# 
Pa'el conjugation, etc.,are not doubled in pronunciation. 

a Hereafter cittci as KSDO. « HercafUr cited as RA. 
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East and West Syrian, of j)rose hymns like the 
‘Gloria in exceJsis ’ (called by the West Syrians 
the ‘ hymn of praise of the nif>:ht ’) and of the ‘ Song 
of the Three (JhiJdren ’ (called by the East Syrians 
the ‘ hj'inn of praise of the company of Ananias'). 
The ordinary ‘ Iiynin of j)raise,’ however, is a 
metrical composition consisting of a number of 
stanzas sung alternately by the two clioirs (wliicli 
are called respectively ‘the former’ and ‘the 
latter’), and usually of two lines each, though 
occasionally of four or more. Rarely these hymns 
of ])raiHe are acrostic, beginning with the letters of 
the alphabet {KSDO, ‘ 2 .SI, 283), or with the letters 
of a name, as Isliu Mshikha (‘Jesus Christ’) or 
Shimsha-sahra (‘ sun and moon ’) or the like {ESDO, 
167, 28(p. 

The l^ast Syrian service-books frequently (but 
not always) a.scribe these hymns of praise to de* 
hnite authors. 'I'he following, among others, are 
mentioned ; Ephraim and Narsai (above, § I) ; 
Shlmuii (Slum 6 n) Barsaba '6 (Simeon Harsaboe), 
Catliolicos in the 4th cent. ; Awa (Abha, Abbas), 
Catholicos in the 6 th cent. ; Thomas of Ur-hfii 
(Edessa), contemporary ami friend of Awft.; Rawai 
(Babhai, Ikibaeus: \V. Syr. Babai) the Great, 
Abbot of Mount Izbl early in the 7 th cent, (see 
Budge, op. cit. ii. 46), Bawai of Nisi his ( 8 th cent. ; 
Budge, io. ; he was famous for his beautiful voi(;e) ; 
Georg^e, Mom/physite metropolitan of Nisibis (7th 
cent.; see DCU ii. 642, Assenmni, lu. i. 456); 

* Abraham, Doctor’ or ‘Abrahafii of fzla,’ i.e. 
Abraham of Kasfikar, the reviver of monasticisni 
in the 6 th cent., the head of the monastery of 
Mount Izla near Nisibis (Budge, ii. 87); Abimelech 
(date?); Abraham of Nith}>ar, whose life was 
written by Saurishu Kusttlm (Sabhrisho Rostam, 
Sabarjesus Rostam), a disciple of Narsai ('riuimas 
of Marga, bk. i, § ,32, bk. ii. § 17 ; see also Ibidge, 
ii. 108 n.); John of Bctii Raban (Oth cent.), founder 
of a monastery in Dasin, a district on the (ireat 
Zab south of the modern Quchanis, the seat of the 
present Nestorian Catholicos Mar Shimun (Budge, 
li. 67, 801 ; DCli iii. 40o) ; Saurishu, (hitholicos c. 
A.D. 600; Barsauma (Barsurnas) of Nisihi.s (5th 
cent.); Khnana of Kh’dhayaw’ ( Kh’dhayabh, Adia- 
bene), a district east of the Tigris, between the 
two Zabs (Assemani, in. i. 81). 'I'he a.scriptions 
are in some cases doubtful, and ihe scribe bimself 
sometimes hesitates, and gives two names as alter¬ 
natives. 

(5) 'I'he Madrdshd (lit. ‘commentary,’ Payne 
Smith, 7/^c.s\ ^'yr. i. 956 ; j)l. Madrdsht'), said to be 
a ‘ doctrinal hymn.’ This is a les.s common form 
of hymn. It consists of an antiphon (undyd) and 
two or niore verses (bdt6 .: tliese two names are used 
by the West Syrians also). The antiphon is said 
first, and the two choirs then sing the verses in 
turn, rhere is a daily MadrUsiia at Compline 
(which is uncommon as a daily service, but is used, 
combined with Evensong, on saints’ days and in 
Lent; it is, however, used by the more religious as 
ajprivatedevotion ; see Maclean-Browme, Catholicos 
of the East, p. ‘284) ; two Madrash^ are said at the 
Night Service on Feasts of our Lord ; one is said on 
Sundays, on saints’ days, and on week days in 
Lent. A MadrUsha is sometimes called a ‘ station’ 
<Syr. isiatyfind). 

(c) The Anthem (dnithd, pi. 'unydthd ; this wmrd 
sometimes denotes a stanza of an anthem) is at 
once the most characteristic and tlie most common 
form of East Syrian hymnody. It consists of a 
number of stanzas ; each stanza is prefaced by a 
clause from the Psalms (occasionally from other 
books of the Bible) said in monotone; then the 
metrical stanza is sung to a chant. The Anthem 
nsually ends with a stanza prefaced by ‘Glory be 
to the b’ather and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost.’ and often with another prefaced by ‘ P’or 


ever and ever, Amen,’ sometimes wdth a third 
prefaced by ‘ J>etalJ the people say Amen ’(Ps 106^). 
The length of the stanzas varies greatly ; but they 
are usually short, consisting of 2, 4, or 6 lines ; the 
lines are often of 4 feet (spondees or dactyls), some¬ 
times of 3 A or of 5 feet or more. Under the heading 
of the ‘Gloria’ and of ‘Let all the j)eople’ there 
are frequently grou])ed several stanzas, and these 
are sometimes elaborate and probably late com¬ 
positions ; they often commemorate the East 
Syrian martyrs and other worthies (see, e.g., ESDO, 
184 rt‘., w'here several other groups of stanzas are 
added after the‘Gloria’). 

As this form of hymnody is unknown in the 
West, it may i'e useful to give a specimen, taken 
from the hcrial Evening Service of First Tuesday 
{ESDO, 24): 

Our help tg in the name of the Lord (Ph 124«). Our help la 
from G(kI : who by means of His mercies chasf iHeth ns all : for 
He is Ihe jfiver of our life : The hope of the nalvation of our 
souls shall ^e^■er more lie out olf : hut let us e-rv and say : Keep 
UH, O my Ix)rd, iu thy eompiiHsion atid have Uiercy upon us. 

And our hcljjer in tuneg of troxitle (Ps 46'). Our help, etc. 
{repeat). 

(ilory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. 
Ot’hrist, who didst reconcile at thy coming all (ueation with 
Hi«n who sent tliee : pity thy Church saved h> thy blood : and 
bring to an end within it strifefnl divisions : which allow the 
devil to enter ; to the wonderful disnensal ion of thy mauhoixl : 
and raise up in it priests to preach tlie sound faith. 

In the Anthems some of the stanzas inserted 
before the ‘(iJoriti Datri ’ are often called ‘Of 
prayer’(see, e.g., ESDO, 145, 195); but the mean¬ 
ing of this beading is not clear. Some are ‘occa¬ 
sional’ stanzas, as ‘for a journey’ or ‘for rain’ 

(p. 149). The Anthems at the Niglit Service, 
especially on Festivals of our Lord, aie extremely 
long ; the translation of those appointed for tlie 
Ejiipliany takes 84 octavo pages of small print 
in JlA ; but the daily Anthems are only of from 
8 to 6 sttinzas. Tin; ‘ Martyrs’ Anthems’in praise 
of tlie lieroes of the past, which arc sung twice 
daily on ferias except in Lent (acetirding to the 
rubric, they are ajipointed for Suudsys also), are 
somew hat hmger. 'I'liey are a great feature of the 
services. 'I'lie martyrs are called an hitects, the 
beams of a building, combatants {dgkanisU, d^w- 
vLffral), merebants buying the pearl, pret'ious stones, 
etc. In almost every one of these Martyrs’ An¬ 
thems the following are mentioned : St. George, 
the famnuH mai tyr under Diocletian [DCli ii. 645 f. ); 

St. Cyriac, the boy-martyr in the same perseiuition, 
and Julitta, bis mother ('!’. Ruinart, Acta Sincera 
Martyru-oC, Amsteidam, 1713, p. 477); St. Bithyun, 
‘who opposed the magi’ and was martyred by 
Adhilr-prazd'gard (for a detailed account see the 
anthem in ESDO, 139) ; St. Sergius, martyr in 
Syria under Maxiinian or Maximin (DCli iv. 616; 
sometimes bis companion, St. liaechus, is men¬ 
tioned, for whom see DCB i. 236); and the sons 
of Shmuni (the seven martyrs of 2 Mac 7), and 
Eli’azar (Eleazar) their teacher (4 Mac 5tf.): their 
names are given [ESDO 111) as Gadai, Maowai 
(Maqbhai, Maccabieus), Tarsai, Khyurun (Khi- 
bhr5n, Hebron), Khyu^an (Khibliij5n), Bakiis 
(Bacchus), Yunadaw (Yonadal)h, Joiiadab). [lu 
the Latin paraphrase of 4 Mac published by 
Erasmus (tlie liuU of Reason), the names are given 
as Maccabseus, Aber, Machar, Judas, Aehas, Areth, 
Jacob; and the mother’s name is Salamona (W. R. 
Churton, Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures, 
London, 1884, p. 5791f.).] 

Anthems are used at each of the four daily 
services I Evening, Night, Morning, and Compline 
—for the last, see above, [b)) and also in the 
Eucharistic Liturgy, in the baptismal service, 
and in large numbers in the occasional offices such 
as marriages and funerals. Many of the anthems 
at the burial of the dead are of great beauty, and 
are higlily dramatic. Those used at the Eucharist 
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are: the ‘Anthem of the Sanctuary,’ 8 unp after 
the psalmody at the bej^inninj^ of the service ; the 
‘Antliem of the Gospel,’ sunjj^ after the Gospel is 
read ; the ‘ Anthem of the Mysteries,’ sung after 
an unnamed and fixed ollertory anthem ; an 
Anthenj at the Fraction; and the ‘[Anthem] of 
the hema,’ sung by the choir in the nave during 
the communion or tlie people, which is unlike 
other anthems, and more nearly resembles a Ma- 
drasha, consisting of an antiphon and verses (for 
that sung on Ascension Day see F. E. Briglitman, 
Liturgies Eastern and Western,^ Oxford, 1806, i. 
29H ; for that sung on the Epiphany see RA, 388). 

While ‘Anthems’ are most highly developed in 
the East Syrian l>ooks, somewliat similar com¬ 
positions are found in (ireek (see LEW, 354, where 
three |)arts of a prayer are ‘ farsed ’ with the 
clauses of the ‘Gloria Patri ’; the prayer, how¬ 
ever, is not metrical). Much nearer to the F'ast 
Syrian anthem is the West Syrian sedro (E. Syr. 
sidrCi, lit. ‘order’), though it is not so highly 
developed (for specimens see LEW, 71, 74, 80, 
108). I’lie sedro begins with a prumwn, or anti¬ 
phon (TTpooLfMtou), and this is followed by stanzas. 
The psalm-clauses, however, have in some cases 
dropned out; the best example is that on p. 108, 
which retains not only the clauses of the ‘Gloria,’ 
but also Ps 36*^b Payne Smith {Dies. Sgr. ii. 2534) 
says that a sedro is so called because it is arranged 
in order, and often is acrostic, or rhymes. 

The authorship of the Anthems is seldom men¬ 
tioned in the East Syrian service*books, but the 
Martyrs’ Anthems are said in some MSS of the 
Qdhdm-u-wCtDmr (lit. ‘Before and After’)—the 
book of the daily offices less the ‘propers’ of the 
season, etc., named after the two choirs who sing 
the services—to have all been composed by Mfir 
Marfitha (Maruthns), metropolitan of Mif)arqat 
(Mai]>heracti), a city on the I’igris between Mosul 
and Baghdad, otherwi.se known a.s Takrit (Tagrit) 
or Martyropolis. Marfitha became metro])oiitan 
A.D. 640, or, a.s some say, a.d. 624; for his life, 
by his HUC(‘e.ssor, Mar I link ha, see Patrologia 
Orientalis, iii. 1 (ed. F. Nau, Paris, 1912). G. T. 
Stokes, in DCB iii. 850, appears to confuse him 
with one or two earlier namesakes. The Sunday 
Martyrs’ Anthems difier in style from the w<M‘k- 
day ones, and seem to be of a later date {ESDO, 
173). A few names of authors are given in the 
service-books to particular parts of other Anthems, 
especially to certain long and elaborate groups of 
stanzas added, in some cases, at the end. In the 
MSS translated in ESDO and RA these are: 
Khakim of Beth Qasha (lit. ‘house of the pres¬ 
byter’), Shimsha Saidnaya, Audishu the biblio¬ 
grapher (13th cent. ; .see above), Shlmun, metro¬ 
politan of Ariiidh (Diarbekr), Abraham of Slukh 
(Seleucia on the Tigris), and Gabriel. The Anthem 
of the last-named is dated in the MSS ‘ 1910 of the 
Greeks,’ t.<J. A.D. 1599 {ESDO, 231). It would seem 
that, when an author’s name is given to an Anthem, 
the composition is comparatively late. Some of 
the Anthems in RA are said in the MSS to have 
been derived from the Warda (above, § 3 ), and the 
Gazd (lit. ‘treasury’), a large volume containing 
propers for Festivals of our Lord, etc. 

{d) The Turgamd (lit. ‘interpretation’) is an 
expository hymn sung in the Liturgy. An in¬ 
variable turgamd is sung l>efore the Epistle 
(‘ Apostle,’ i.e. St. Paul), and a variable one before 
the Gospel {LEW, 257, 259). 

((?) The Canon (Syr, gantZna~/tavw»') is a hymn, 
metrical or non-metrical, consisting of verses 
‘farsed’ with a psalm or other composition (for 
other meanings of this word see ESDO, ‘292); it is 
another great feature of the East Syrian services. 
A conspicuous example is the Canon ‘ Terrible art 
1 Hereafter cited as LEW. 


thou,’ sung on Feasts of our Lord {LEW, 297), 
Nvliich runs thus : ’ 

‘Terrible art thou, O God moat out of thirio holy place 
world without end. Blessed be the {florv of the J.ord from Ills 
place,’ 

and is sung betw'een several clauses proper to the 
juirlicular festival. A very clahoraU* ('anon occurs 
in the Third Motwa {Mauthhd, a series of anthems 
sung sitting, Gr. KdOi,a/xa) at the Night Service on 
Fpij)hany {RA, .365). The stanzas farsc the clauses 
of pt 32‘‘^^'‘^, and are remarkable as including four 
unique verses in an old Persian dialect, in metre 
of lines of 8 syllables. D. S. Margoliouth judges 
them to belong to a dialect of Cbri.stians in Persia 
before the Muhammadan Conquest {JRAS, Oct. 
1003, and RA, .367 n.). Another instan(;e of a 
Canon is the Ldkhfi mdrd (lit. ‘ Thee, Lord ’), named 
from its first words, and sung at almost all the 
services : 

‘Thee, Lord of all, we confess : thee, Jesus Christ, we glorify : 
for thou art the (^uickener of our bodies, and thou art the 
Saviour of our souls.’ 

rhis is used as a farsing of a psalm clause with 
‘Gloria Patri’ (see ESDO, 3, 104, etc.; LEW, 249). 
Yet another instance is the ‘Holy God, Holy 
Mighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy upon us,’ 
which is farsed with the ‘Gloria Patri’ {ESDO, 
10; LEW, 2.50). These two compositions, how¬ 
ever, are not called ‘Canons’ in the service-books. 
It may bo added tliat ‘ farsing ’ is a favourite prac¬ 
tice of the East Syrians; the ])salms, and even 
the Lord’s J’rayer, are farsed (for the last see 
zriv, 252 ; ES)>0, I f.). 

liiTKRATURB.—As the Bubjcct 10 SO little known, it may be 
desirable to name certain East Syrian service-books where 
apeeJmens of the hymns described above may be found. The 
following two service-books, published in Syriac by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury's Mission in I^ondon and at Urmi in 
I'ersia, may be mentioned out of several similar works : JakhtA 
(lit ‘Order,’ rafe?). tbe Missal (189U); Qdhdm-u-ii'dthdr, the 
book of daily othces (1892), for which see al>ove, 4 (c). These 
(Contain the services as used by the Nestorians. 'The services 
na modified for the ‘Uniat Chaldaeans' may be seen in the 
Breviarium Chaldaicum, Paris, 1886. For Ene. tr. of the 
services see A. J. Maclean, East Syrian Daily O^ues, 
London, 1894; F. C. Conybeare and A. J. Maclean, JiUuale 
Armenorum and the East Syr-ian Epiphany Rites, Oxford, 
1906; F. E. Brigfhtman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, i. 
do. 1896 (contains one Liturgy, with the ‘propers’ for the 
Ascension); Liturgy of Adai and Siari, Ix)ndou, 1893 (con¬ 
tains three Liturgies and the baptismal service). 

Besides the works mentioned in the course of the art., 
reference may bo made to Gabriel Cardakhi, Liher Thesauri 
de Arte Poetica Syrorum, Home, 1876 (an anthology of poems 
of different dates); G. Bickell, i). Ephraeini Syri Carm.na 
Xisibena, l.eipzig, 1866 ; J. Julian, Dictionary of llymnology’i, 
Ix)ndon, 1907, art,. ‘Syriac Hymnody.’ A few Syriac hymns 
have been rendered in English verse by R. M. Moorsom 
Itenderijigs of Church Hymns, London, 1901, and by others. 

A. J. Maclean. 

HYMNS (Ethiopic Christian).—Hymns enter 
largely into the service.s of the Abyssinian Church, 
and in catalogues of Ethiopic MSS the names of 
certain hymn-books are usually found, viz. the 
Degwa, the Egziabher nages (‘The Lord is king’), 
the Me rdf (‘Chapter ’), and the MatedsheH (‘lle- 
sponses’). Like other hymns, they are dedicated 
to particular persons, and intended for special 
occasions; a complete liyinn-book is one which 
contains hymns for every solemnity in the year. 
A specimen of a Response or Antiphon is given 
by A. Dillmann in his Chrestonuithia jEthiopica 
(Leipzig, 1866, § 10); it consists mainly of Scrip¬ 
ture texts, chanted by the minister, and partly 
repeated by the choir; their response is called 
Mcltan. Although it bears the title Wdzem 
(‘Hymn’), which re.sembles the Arabic wazn 
(‘metre’), it bears no trace of rhythm or rhyme. 
Other hymns exhibit rhyme similar to that used 
in Arabic versilieation ; i.e. a series of lines all 
terminate in the .same consonant or consonant and 
vowel : but, whereas in Arabic this rhyme per¬ 
vades the poem, in Ethiopic it pervades the strophe, 
which is ordinarily of five lines (see examples in 
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E. A. W. Budge, Miracles of the Virgin Mary, 
London, 1900); sometimes, however, it is only of 
three. The lines of a strophe do not appear to 
correspond exactly in other respects, and at times 
vary considerably in length and sequence of syl¬ 
lables. The chanting is of three styles: Geez (or 
Zernd), 'Ezel, and Ardrdi, said to be suited re¬ 
spectively to holy days, fasts, and feasts ; of these 
names the seconu apf)ears to be identical with the 
Arabic Ghazal, ‘ love songs,’ but the others are 
obscure. The Dpgwa is sii])posed to be the com¬ 
position of one Vared of the 8 tli (‘(‘nt.; but this 
ascription is probably valueless. The matter con¬ 
tained in these hymns does not difl'or from the con¬ 
tents of analogous compositions in other branches 
of Christianity. 

Litbratdrh.— Cataloifues of Ethiopic MSS, especially A. 
Dilimann, Cat. codd. MSS cethiop, Bibliofhecm Bodkiancr, 
Oxford, 1848; W. Wright, Cat. of the Ethiop. MSS in the 
Brit. Mns., Ivondon, 1877; H. Zotenberg, Cat. des MSS 
orUnt. (U la biblioth^que nat. iii., Paris, 1877. 

t). S. Margoliouth. 

HYMNS (Latin Christian).—I. Early Chris¬ 
tian Hymns. —The language of the Western 
liturgies was originally Greek, not Latin, and the 
numerous Greek expressions in the present Homan 
liturgy remind us of this original (lependen(*e. 
(ireeK, moreover, was the written language of the 
early Fathers and ecclesiastical writers till Ter- 
tullian, so that it is not surprising to hnd that no 
original and independent Latin hymns w'ere com¬ 
posed before the 4th cent, after Christ. 

Isidore of Seville designates Hilary of Poitiers 
as the lirst hymn-composer of the Latin-sp(;aking 
West,’ and, according to Jerome,^ he composed a 
whole book of hymns, but had apparently no de¬ 
cisive success.* The reason of his failure was that 
ho made no attempt to condescend to the unculti¬ 
vated Gallic populace, but tried to raise them to 
his own level. 

liegarding the hymns of Hilary there was no 
certain information until quite recrently. The 
Liber hymnorum of which Jerome spoke w^as lo.st, 
and the other compositions wdiich circulated under 
his name in anthologies and literary histories either 
could not be proved authentic or were associated 
with his name only through an error which has 
found its way from Daniel’s Thesaurus hymnologicus 
into countless works.^ In 1884, G. F. Gainurrini 
discovered fragments of the missing Liber hymn¬ 
orum in the public library of Arezzo, and pub¬ 
lished them in 1887 in the Biblioteca delV academia 
storico-giuridica, vol. iv., under the title, ‘S. Hilarii 
T’ractatus de ^lysteriis et Hymni et S. Silvi.r 
Aquitanaj Ferigrinatio ad loca sancta.’ Unfor¬ 
tunately, the hymn-hook is in a mutilated condi¬ 
tion ; it contains only three hymns, wdiich are all 
incomplete, two being defective at the beginning, 
and one at the end ; two of them are acrostics, 
or alphabet-hymns. In spite of this mutilation, 
the hymns are of priceless value to us, for they 
help us to estimate the oldest Latin hymn.s, and 
the poetical attempts of the great Gallic Church 
Father. Their contents—especially those of the 
first hymn, which deals with the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the consubstantiality of the Son—are 
not very clear, and have no popular character¬ 
istic. They are metrical in form, but show no 
artistic taste ; and great liberties have been taken 
with the metre.® 

Although Hilary was the first Western writer to 
compose hymns in Latin, Ambrose may be rightly 
called the Father of Latin hymn-composition, and, 
indirectly, of all Church hymnody and popular 

1 dt Eccl. of. i. S. 2 De Vir. illuet. 100. 

8 Com. in Gal. ii., pref. 

< Of. AnaUeta hymnioa, xxvii. (1897] 49 f 
8 For other questions connected with Hilary’s hymns see the 
detailed account in Anat hymn. 1. [1907] 3f. 


song-’ There is far more evidence of the activity 
of Ambrose as a hymn-wTiter than in the case of 
Hilary. Many testimonies from Christian anti¬ 
quity, among which his own takes the first rank, 
assure us of his poetical activity as well as of his 
striking success.* Augustine, his younger contem¬ 
porary, has preserved quotations from the hymns 
of Ambrose; we have his good autiiority for four 
of them, viz. ‘ Aiterne rerum conditor,’ ‘Deus, 
creator omnium,’ ‘Jam surgit bora tertia,’ ami 
‘ Intende qui ro^is Israel.’ If, by means of tliese 
four hymns, which are undoubtedly genuine, we 
examine the characteristics of Ambrose's style of 
thought and poetical expression in language and 
metre, we may be ohle to prove his authorship of a 
series of other hymns in the collection of the Church 
of Milan.® 

The first fact that strikes us in connexion with 
the success of Ambrose is that his influence as a 
hymn-wTiter was as strong as it was lasting. Doth 
Augustine and Ambrose himself describe the in¬ 
spiriting and even fascinating eficct which the.se 
hymns exercised when they first appeared. They 
were songs for the peoT)le and the congregation in 
the fullest sense of the term, being thoroughly 
popular in contents, form, and melody. Of course, 
the population of an imperial seat of residence like 
Milan stood at a higher level of culture than the 
people of a Gallic provincial town like the Poitiers 
of Hilary, and those who could follow the sermons 
of Ambrose with intcdligence and aficuition would 
also a})prcciate his hymns, and sing tliem with 
enthusiasm. 

The Jiymns of Ambrose spread rapidly over the 
West, ajid became poptilar everywhere. The 
ancient Latin hymns were also folk-songs, and 
they continued to he so as long as Latin remained 
a living tongue. M’hen it became a dead language 
of liturgy, tlie 8f)liere of inlluence of these hymjis 
naturally became narrowed ; instead of being the 
j)roj>erty of a whole people, they hecanio, as poetry 
of the Chiircii and cloister, tlie possession of a 
privileged class. But, later on, a popular form of 
poetry was evolved from this poetry, which con¬ 
tinued to exist, and even flourish luxuriantly, in a 
dead language—an evolution which took place not 
in one, hut in many langiiages ; and tlius we have 
tlie surprising phenomenon of a popular form of 
com]>OHition pa.ssing through an artistic stage to 
return again to the popular level. In this sense, 
al.so, Ambrose is the lather of oiir popular ecclesi¬ 
astical hymns ; even to-day some of his poems and 
melodies are sung by tl»e people. It is impossible 
now to discover the stages through which the 
popular hymn of Ambrose passed in its develop¬ 
ment into the clerical and monastic hymn of the 
Middle Ages, or the time when the transformation 
was comj)leted. The want of liturgical records, 
and especially of MS hymns, reduces us almost 
entirely to the expedient of combining fragments 
—an untrustworthy method when the data are so 
.scanty and uncertain. With the exception of a 
few MSS, such as Vaticanns Reg. 11 ana the Anti¬ 
phonary of Bangor (ed. F. E. Warren, London, 
1893-95), which, however, belong to ouite a dili'er- 
ent environment and a diflerent kind of composi¬ 
tion, we have hardly any hymn-collections before 
the 10th century. In all of them the transforma- 

1 See O. M. Dreves, Aurelius Ambrosiue, * der Vater dee 
Kirchengesanges,' Freiburg im Br., 1893. 

2 Ib. pp. 4, 28. 

* This is the aim of Dreves’s Aurelius Ambrosiue. Following 
the example of L. Biraghi (Innt einceri e carmi di S. Ambrogio, 
Milan, 1862), he proves fourteen hymns to be undouiitedly 
authentic, and four others to be probably composed by Ambrose 
(see Aur. Amb., pp. 127-14C,and Anal. hgmn.L 11-21). Dreves 
is slIso the first to attempt to ascertain by the same critical 
method the melodies which we are iustifled in regarding as 
originating from Ambrose (Aur. Amh. p. 129ff,). Uis state¬ 
ments on both points have not been contradicted or disproved. 
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tion is com])lete; and tliey also show another 
change — the hymn governed i)y oiiantity and 
metre has evolved one governed by rines of accent. 
The single certain fact in this long jun iod we de¬ 
rive from the monastic rules of Itenedict, and of 
Aurelian and Cmsarius of Arles, which show us a 
small number of hymns as existent in the 6th cent., 
and theiiatin hymn almost completely transformed 
into the monastic hymn.^ 

Contemj)orary with Ambrose, although his 
hymns appeared later, Prudentius ^ introduced a 
new kind of religious poetry ; the non-liturgical 
hymn aopeared and developed alongside of the 
liturgical ; to the poetry exj)reBsing ollicial and 
{)ublic congregational tfevotion was added the 
poetry of personal and domestic editication. 

Besides Ids greater works (he wrote in all over 
ten thousand verses), which are mostly didactic 
and nolendc, Aurelius Prudentius Clemens com¬ 
posed two works of mixed lyric and epic content, 
the Cathemerinon and Fei'istephanoriy which have 
given his name a leading place in the history of 
hymnology. The iirst is a collection of hymns for 
the ditlerent hours of prayer in the day nnd the 
festivals of the year ; the second consists of a series 
of })oetical narratives celebrating the suH'erings, 
conilicts, and victories of various martyrs, especi¬ 
ally those belonging to Spain. 'These compositions 
belong to epic rather than to hymnie verse, but 
some of tliem were adopted into popular use as 
hymns. 

Prudentius presents a striking contrast to his 
immediate predecessor Ambrose, writing as he did 
from an entirely dill'erent point of view, and only 
for i)rivate reading. Among the early Christian 
hymn-writers, Ambrose may be called the Classic 
and Prudentius the Romantic. While Ambrose 
everywhere betrays the genuine Roman charac¬ 
ter, with its sustained dignity and strenuous self- 
control, in the j)oems of the hot-blooded Spaniard 
there is a sparkle and glow, a thrill and enthusiasm 
unknown to the ancient Roman j)oets. The con¬ 
trast between the liturgist and the poet is also 
obvious in the external form chosen by the two 
writers. While the hymns of Ambrose invariably 
consist of eiglit stanzas—a number which remained 
the rule till far into the Mi<ldle Ages—those of 
Prudentius are miicli longer. All the hymns of 
Ambrose are composed in the iambic dimeter—a 
metre whose simplicity was specially a<{apted to 
meet the reouirements of congregational singing, 
and in whicli tlie majority of Latin hymns have 
been com])osed down to the present day ; on the 
other hand, l^rudentius takes pleasure in imitat¬ 
ing and, if possible, surpassing, the rich variety of 
metres in Hora(‘e ; so that, even in poetical form, 
self-limitation marks the one, and self-expansion 
the other, of the two protagonists of ancient 
Christian poetry. 

As regards the influence of both writers on the 
hymn-composition which they originated, we may 
say that Ambrose lias exercised a more powerful 
influence on the form, and Prudentius on the 
subject-matter, of sacred poetry, and that in later 
hyrnnody the one acted more as a restraint, and 
the other as a stimulus ; the influence of Ambrose 
has been tlie more permanent, and that of Pru¬ 
dentius the more extensive, as he did not coniine 
himself within the narrow limits of liturgical hymn- 
composition. Further, the influence of Prudentius 
on posterity was as great as that of a conspicuous 
poet has ever been, because, like the jioets of clas¬ 
sical antiquity generally, he became the common 
property of all nations who shared the intellectual 
wealth bequeathed by ancient Rome. 

1 Cf. O. Blume, Der Cursu* Sancti Bencdicti d^urnini, L.eipzig, 

»08. 

3 PL lix.-lx. 
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In comparison with these two masters of ancient 
Christian hyrnnody, the other Christian hymn- 
writers belonging to this period fall into the back- 
grouml. We possess numerous inseriptional poems 
of Pope Damasus (t 384), which are distinguished 
by elegance of expression and artist i(^ pohsli.’ The 
hymns attributed to him, however (one in [iraise of 
Agatha, and a hymn commemorating St. Andrew, 
which has long been in liturgiral use), apT)arently 
do not belong to him ; the former is probably of 
Mozarabic, and the latter of Gallo-FranKish, origin. 
Augustine (f 430) also touches the province of 
hymnology in so far as he composed a ‘ rhythm ’ 
against the sect of the Donatists, each strophe 
beginning in alphabetical order from a to v. He 
himself calls it ‘ Psalmus contra partem Donati: 
liber unus.’ -^ It was intended for ])opular singing, 
in order to make the common people better ac¬ 
quainted with the distinctive teaching of the two 
parties, and had a refrain {kypopsalnui). Although 
the form is lyrical, the contents are so pronouncedly 
didactic that the poem can hardly be counted among 
sacred lyrics ; but it is of the highest importance 
for the history of rhythmic Latin poetry because 
of its indisputable authenticity. Pontius Meropius 
Anicius Paulinus, bishop of Nola in Campania 
(t 431), composed a whole ‘book of hymns.*® 
F/ither this refers to the Carmina Katnlitia on St. 
Felix or the book has been lost. Among the ex¬ 
tant poems of Paulinus, all that can be called 
hymns are the ‘Prayer’ {Carvi. iv.) and three 
paraphrases of Ps 7-9.* Ca*lius Sedulius, who 
nourished about the middle oi the 5(h cent., has 
left two poems besides his great * Carmen Paschah*.' 
These ho himself intended to be hymns, although 
the lirst is really a combination of didactic and 
lyrical poetry ; and the second, the famous ‘ A 
Solis ortus (;ardine,* is a poem in iambic dimeters, 
the initial letters of whose strophes form an acros¬ 
tic. 'This hymn was used in the Mozarabic 
liturgy, where it was divided into six sections for 
the Festivals of the Annunciation, of the Virgin 
Mary, the Birth of Christ, the Epiphany, fnno- 
cents’ Day, the Feast of Lazarus, and Alaundy 
Thursday; it is also used in the Roman liturgy, 
but in a condensed form. Some ver.scs from the 
‘Carmen Paschale’ have a place in the Roman 
missal, in the Introit of the votive Mass of the 
Virgin.® Pope Gelasius (t 496) also composed 
hymns in the manner of Ambrose.® Unfortun¬ 
ately his hymnary is lost, and we cannot authen¬ 
ticate any single h 3 min as his literary jiroperty. 

IL A/PBoy/NG/^N T/yi/iVS. — Between early 
Christian and medimval hymn-composition there 
are two transitional periods—the time of the 
Merovingians, which shows a further ilevelop 
ment from metre to rhythm, and the (’arlovingian 
})eriod, which is a time of artistic renai.ssanc<‘, and 
which also inaugurates a com{)letely new cpoL-li. 
Ennodius, bishop of '*avia (t 621), like Gelasius, 
belongs in time to the Merovingian period, although 
in his whole character and tone of thought he is a 
product of the former early Christian age. We 
possess a comjilete hymnary written by him con¬ 
taining twelve hymns, most of whi(‘h have sur¬ 
vived only in a single Brussels MSA Fnriodius 
was obviously roused to poetical activity by the 
example of Ambrose, ami at any rate wrote his 
hymns as archdeacon of Milan for the use of the 
Cnurch there. His hymns, with the exception of 
the eighth, are in the same measure as those of 
Ambrose. Ho always divides them into eight 

1 PG xiii. .375 fif. ; ed. M. Ihni, Anlholog. Lat. supjdnnenta^ 1. 
[liCipzitf, I8W5J. 

- Iletract. i. 20. ^ fJennadius, de. Script, eccl. 48. 

* Anal. hymn. 1. 47 ff. ; J'L l\i. 4.39 f., 440-4^2. 

6 lb. 1. 63 ff. The poems of Sedulius are to be found most 
conveniently in PL xix. 649 ff. 

6 (Jennadius, 94. PL Ixiii, 82ft-334. 
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stanzas, and chooses only subjects tliat liad not 
already been treated in verse by Ambrose. The 
Church of Milan, however, did not res])ond to his 
desire ; bis hymns were not adopted in her litur<2:y, 
and only three of ti)em can be tra(‘ed in other 
iturgies. Ennodin.s is one of the poets on whom, 
as a rule, literary historians pour out the vials of 
their wrath, liis hymns hardly deserve the cen¬ 
sure gen^ually heaped on them ; in spite of being 
modelledon those of Ambrose, they are not entirely 
devoid of originality, and, notwithstanding their 
obscurity of style, tliey do not lack a certain in- 
s{)iration.^ We must mention here Pope Gregory 
the Great (t 601)—not as a hymn-writer, but as a 
•supposed hymn-writer. Just as all the reforming 
energy of thi.s Pope with regard to the Liturgy 
lie.s ni obscurity, so nothing is known about his 
poetical activity. All that we read about hymns 
which he is said to have com[)osed is either the 
product of private supposition (such as that of 
Mono) or derived from Jodocus Clichtoveus, who, 
in his EliU'idatoriuni ecclesiasticum (l>asel, 1517), 
was the lirst to assign a few hymns to Gregory, 
without any reason. During the whole mediieval 
period, down to tljetime of Gregory himself, almost 
absolute silence prei ails on the subject.^ 

The greatest and mo.st conspicuous figure of 
this period is Venantius fJonorius (^lementianus 
Fortunatus, who was made bishop of Poitiers in 
59J. liis poetry, with the exe(;[)tion of the four 
books of his Li/e of St. Martin, is ‘occasional 
poetry’ in the strictest sense of the term. Ac¬ 
cording to l^aulus Diacorius,^ he also compo.sed 
numerou.s hymns for tlie variou.s Ciiurch festival.s, 
hut these have not been handed down. In hi.s 
eleven hooks of ‘miscellaneous poems’* there are 
three hymns on the Holy Cross and an ‘oc(^asional 
poem’ on Easter, which, in an abbreviated form, 
was used as a i)roccssiorial hymn. Besides these 
there are other three hymns ascribed to Fortunatus: 
the baptismal hymn, ‘Til)i laus, perennis auctor’ 
(called ‘ V^ersus Eortunati presbyteri ’ in an 8th 
cent, ofiice-book from Poitiers {;re,served in the 
‘ Bibliotht“que de TArsenal ’ in Pari.s), the Clirist- 
mas hymn ‘ Agnoscat oinne sa'culnm,’ and tlie 
beautiiiil hymn in praise of Mary, ‘C^uein terra, 
pontus, mthera.In H])itc of neglect of artistic 
form, the hymns of Fortunatus belong to the ac- 
knowledge<l pearl.s of Christian literature. Hymns 
like the ‘ Pange lingua’ and tlie ‘Vexilla regis ’ 
have never been surpassed, and will remain im¬ 
mortal. They had a great inllucnco on both text 
and music of later hymns.® 

Among the contemporaries of Fortunatus we 
may mention Eugenius of Toledo (f 658), who 
bestowed special caie on Church-liymnody, and 
revised the Church ohice-hooks ; but, as no ecclesi¬ 
astical hymns have come down under his name, we 
cannot ascertain his probable share in tlie hymn- 
composition of tlie Mozarabic liturgists.'^ After 
V^enantius Fortunatus the most conspicuous poet 
of the period is the Venerable Bede (t 735). In 
tlie last chapter of his Ecclesinstu'al History of 
England, in wiiich he inserted a synopsis of his 
original works, he says tliat he had also composed 
‘a book of hymns in various verse-measures and 
liiythins.’ We have to lament the loss of this 
book as a whole ; but eleven hymns have been 

1 Anal. hymn. 1. 61 ff. 

2 Cf. Dreves, ‘ Halx n wir Gregor den Grossen als Hymnen- 
dichter anznsehen ? ’ Tiihinger QuartaUchrift, 1907, pp. 548-562. 

( Blnine, in an art. in the Stimmen avs Maria- Laach ([xx'iv. 
[Freiburg im B., 1908] 269ff.), baa ventured to reclaim Gregory 
for gacred bymnody, but he seems scarcely satislied with his 
own arguments. 

8 de (lest. Lnngobard. ii. 13. 

^ PL Ixxxviii. 63 ff. 

® (Jf. Dreves, Hymnologische Studien zu VenantiuM Fortu¬ 
natus und Jiabanus Maurua, Munich, 1908, pp. 1-64. 
tt Anal. hymn. 1. 70 ff. 7 //,. i. 89 ff. 


handcil down to us under Bede’s name by Georgius 
Cassander in his Hynini Ecricsiasfiri (Cologne, 
1556), regarding Hie genuineiie.ss of wliich tliere 
has been much controversy.^ Be.sides these hymns 
we have an abecedary hymn on St. Ediltlirida in 
the Ecclesiastical History (iv. ‘20), and two Psaliii- 
paraphrases preserved in various MSS. Betlc’s 
hymns are of uriinistakahle sobriety, coiTes])onding 
with the whole character of their author. Tliey 
did not circulate widely, liowever, and exercised 
no lasting inlluenee on later Latin hymn-writing ; 
only a few of them occur in liturgical MSS. 'I'lie 
hymn on St. Ediltlirida was imitated in a large 
series of Anglo-Saxon and Irisli hymns, e.g. 
those of Wulstan of Wiiiclie.ster (cf., further, 
below, p, 20^).''^ 

We may mention liere a double series of hymns, 
which began in the Merovingian period, and have 
a decidedly national character, wliich is strikingly 
evident in the national form of writing : the 
ancient Irish and the Gothic or Mozarabic bymn 
collections. The ancient frisli Latin hymns are 
iliscussed in art. Hymns (Irish Chri.stian). More 
important than these, however, are the hymns col¬ 
lected in the Mozarabic Liturgy. Tliis Liturgy, 
wliich dillors very little from the Komaii, was linst 
entitled ‘Old Spanish,’ then, witli the dominion ol 
the Goths, ‘Gothic,’ and, finally, after the con¬ 
quest of Spain by the Arabs (A.D. 711) ‘ Mozarabic,* 
t.e. the Liturgy of (Hiristians living among Aralis. 
Isidore of Seville seems to have done for this 
Liturgy what Gregory the Great did for the 
Koman, but the facts of the case are equally un¬ 
certain. The hymns, numbering about 200, wliich 
can still bo collected out of old Mozarabic luevi- 
aries, are by no means the product of one period ; 
on the contrary, there are some in the classical 
metre of the early Christian period, some which 
show the gradu.al transition from metrical to 
rhythmic comjiosiiion, and some dis[)laying all 
the linguistic barbarism of the 10th century. The 
Mozarabic Liturgy is much richer in hymns than 
the Koman. It has a wliole series of liymns for 
sj^teinal occasions, such as the consecration of i 
bishop, a bishop’s birthday, a coronation, a king’i 
birthday, marriages, etc. 

With the disuse of the Mozarabic Liturgy tliis 
mass of lyrical iiootry became obsolete', and found 
its way from the Church into the libraries and 
anthives.^ 

111 . The Carlovingian Henaissance.—TXiq 
empire of the Carlovingians, with its Cicsarojiap- 
ism often resembling that of Byzantium, marks 
a new epoch for Latin hymnology. During this 
period two tendencies appear wliich afterwards 
run parallel through the whole of the Middle 
Ages, viz. the artistic reproduction of the old and 
the ob.solete, and the preparation of the new and 
original. Charlemagne was not only a warrior 
but a patron of art, and under his rule artistic 
Latin jxietry received a new impetus which has 
been called the ‘ Carlovingian Kenais.^^ance.’ The 
central focus of these ellbrts was the ‘ palace- 
school ’ of Charlemagne, with whicli the most 
famous learned men of the time were connected. 

It must be admitted that, considering their num¬ 
bers and their poetical activity, the authors be¬ 
longing to the learned circle of the nalace and its 
‘scliool’ composed few hymns—no doubt because 
the introduction of the Koman Liturgy into the 
whole emjiire of the Franks checked the impulse 
towards hymn-composition. Still, the majority of 
them made small contributions towards the treasury 
of Church hymnody. 

The most important was Paul the Deacon (f 799), 

1 See Anal. hymn. 1. 96 IT. 2 lb. 

8 See ib. xxvii. for Cienfueffoe’s attempt to resuscitate it. The 
Litur^ry is found most ronvenientlv in jPJj Ixxxvi. 
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who from 782 to 786 stayed at tlie Court of Charle¬ 
magne. Besides a hymn on the rniracle-\vorlc(*,r, 
Benedict of Nursia, in his Uistorij of the Lombards 
(i. 26), we have llic inimortjil })oe,m on Jolm the 
Baptist.^ Paulinus II., patiiarcli of Aquileia 
(t 802), was a more j)rodii(dive composer. His 
best known and most j)(q)ular iiymn was that on 
the Apostles Beter and l"aul, beginning ‘Felix per 
omnes fcsturn mundi cardines.’Alcuin (t 804), a 
central ligure in this grou]) and one of the most 
rolific hymn-writers, is represented by only two 
ymns—one on Vedastus and an evening hynin.^ 
Legend says that Theodulf, bishop of Orleans 
(t82l), from his prison-window greeted the Balm 
Sunday procession in Angers, in which King Louis 
the Bious took part, with the improvised hymn 
‘Gloria, laus, ct honor,’ fragments of which are 
still in use in the Boman Liturgy. The only 
other extant hymns of Tlicodulph are those for 
‘The Salutation of the King,’ In Adremiu ItegisA 
In this circle of poets we may also include Florus, 
the deacon of the Lyons Churcli, and Sedulius 
Scottus (t c. 874), the scholar of Lii^^ge. We have 
some hymns by Floras (Ik middle of 9th cent.)coin- 
pos(!d in elegiac verse, and some free translations 
of p.salrns in licroie metre (one Bsalni-paraphrasc is 
writ ten in iam])ic dimeter).^ The poems of Sedulius 
Bcottus belonging to the rank or hymns are very 
few.® 

Besides this group of poets of the early Carlo- 
vingian period, there is another in the later period 
—the ‘Singers’ school’ of St. Gall.'^ The two 
groups are (connected by Kabanus Maurus, who 
was a pupil of Alcuin, and Walafrid Strabo, who 
came from St. Gall to Bahanus at Fulda, and later 
on became abbot of iteichenau. Walafrid, the 
younger of the two, is the t)ctter and more artistic 
poet, BabaTius the more })roductive and inthicn- 
tial. The poems of Rabanus ( I 856), especially his 
hymns, are known chielly from the ed. of C. Brower 
(Mainz, 1617), who took tlnmi from a MS which 
probably belonged to the Fulda monastery. A 
small portion of this MS is preserved in the 
monastic library at Einsicdcln.® In his hymns 
Bahanus is more original and inspired than in 
his other works. The immortal ‘ Veni Creator 
Spiritus ’ is assigned to him by a Breslau MS now in 
London.Walafrid, nicknamed Strabo or Strabus 
(‘ the cross-eyed’), abbot of Beichenau (t 840), seems 
to have composed a ‘Book of Hymns’ [sacrorurn 
hyinnormn librurn unum [J. Bitseiis|), but it has 
been lost. Only a few^ hymns of Walafrid are 
known—a Christmas hymn, a hymn on Callus, 
well known in Germany in the Midille Ages, 
hymns on Mammes, Januarius, Sergius, and Bac¬ 
chus, and poems to welcome the Eni])eror.^® An¬ 
other pupil of Kabanus—the monk Gottschalk of 
Orbais (f 869)—composed hymns, or, rather, sj)iri- 
tual songs. Two of them are specially interesting 
because of their original rhythms. 

The ‘School of St. Gall,’ to which we now pass, 
reduced two classes of writers—the first class 
eing an ofishoot of the Carloviiigian Kenaissaiice, 

1 From the opening words of this hymn, ‘lit queant laxis 
resonare flbrls,’ Guido of Arezzo borrowed the tonic ‘ Ut, re, mi ’ 
notation. For the hymns see PL xcv. 472-474, 1597f.; cf. also 
E. Diimmler, ‘ Zu den Gediclit en des Paulus Diaconus,' in 
News Archiv tier Ctf'sellufcha/t fur dltere deutuche Geachichts- 
kunde, xvii. [1891] 397 - 401 , and A nal. hymn. 1. 117 fE. 

2 Anal. hymn. 1. 120 IT.; PL xeix. 479-604. 

8 Jb. 1. 1.52 ff .; PL ci. 681 f., 726 f. 

4 lb. 1. 160If. 

6 Ib. 1. 210 ff.; PL Ixi. 1083-1087. 

6 lb. 1. 229 ff.; PL ciii. 293 ff. 

7 A. Schubriger, Die iSangcrachule St. GallenSt Einsicdeln, 
1858. 

8 On the genuineness of the poems assigned to Kabanus by 
Brower, see T>reves, D{/mnologische Stttdien zu Venantius Fortu- 
natxLH und Rabanus Maurua, pp. 55-1.36. 

^ Anal. hymn. I. 180ff.; for the hymns see also PL cxii. 
1649 ff. 

lb. 1. 167 ff. 


cultivating the liturgical hymn in classical metre 
and develu[)ing the procc.ssional hymn, and the 
second (especially Notker and Tiiliio) iiil iodiieing 
an entirely new art of sefjuenccs and liujies. 

(1) In tlie former class Ratpert (falter 884) was 
an active writer, although all that remains of his 
liturgical writings is a short litany for Sunday 
processions, composed })artly in elegiac, partly in 
heroic, verse, beginning ‘ Ardua Spes mundi,’ acom- 
munion hymn ‘Jvaudes, Omnipotens, ferimus tihi, 
dona colentcs,’a processional hymn for the festival 
of St. Gall, and a song to welcome the Queen.^ 
Waldrammus (wrongly entitled ‘ deacon ’ by Ekke- 
hart IV.) com])o.scd a jirocc'ssioiial, ‘ Sancte Bater, 
jiiva no.s,’ two hymns to welcome the King, and a 
sequence for thii Chuicli-de<lication festival.^ A 
contemporary and brother-])octot his is the younger 
Hartmann, abbot of St. Gall (f 925), of whose com¬ 
positions we po.s.sess a hymn to bo sung before the 
Gospel (really a ])rceursor of the ‘Conductus’ 
which came into use later), a hymn and a pro¬ 
cessional for the festival of the Holy Innocents, 
a metrical litany for Sunday processions, hymns 
to welcome the King, and hymns for the ]»roces- 
sion hearing the remains of St. Magnus.* Othcr.s 
in this class are Notker Physicus (t975), who 
WTotc hymns on the Virgin Mary and St. Othnuir,'* 
and Ekkehart the Deacon (1973), the author of 
some sequences. 

(2) Notker the Stammerer (Balbulus; t912) 
stands at the head of the second class. Ho in¬ 
troduced rhythmical seqmmces into the Church 
liturgy, freed hyuin-c()mj)osition from the trammels 
of early Christian art, and thus inaugurated the 
rhythmical comjxisition of the Middle Ages, which 
afterwards developed so luxuriantly. In Not- 
kcr’s time there was no ])roper musical notation. 
Midodics had to he memorized ; and the notation 
in use was merely an aid to memory for the singer, 
marking the groups of notes and tlie general rise 
and fall of the melody, but not the exact intervals 
between the notes. It was very dilhcult to re¬ 
member passages in which a long sequence of notes 
(sometimes occupying several lines and called 
‘melis]n.s’ and ‘jubilations’) liad to be sung on a 
single syllable of a word, as, e.g., in the Alleluia at 
the end of the Gradual. Notker had often wondered 
how this dilhculty could be obviated. When the 
monastery of Juinit'ges in Northern France was 
destroyed by the Normans, one of the monks came 
to St. Gall. In the choir-books which he brought 
with him Notker saw that there were words lilted 
into the long sequences of notes—a syllable for 
every note ; and he determined to attempt some¬ 
thing similar. Umlcr the wurdh*ss ‘melisms’ he 
introduced words of his own composition, so that 
each note was sung to a single syllable ; and he 
com])oscd two lines of words for each musical 
phrase {clausula)^ whicli, if we may infer earlier 
custom from later, were rcudeied by clioirs of men 
and hoys alternately. After Notker had overcome 
the lir.st dilhcult ies with the help of his teachers 
Iso and Marcel 1 us, lie composed sequences for 
nearly all the festivals of tlio ecclesiastical year, 
divided them into two hoolvs, wrote a jireface, and 
dedicated them to Bisliop Liutward of Vercelli, 
tlie patron of his monastery. Notker’s collection 
of sequences, which held its ground in Germany 
till the time of tln^ Conm ii of Trent—and some of 
it even later—exists in numcious MSS, in many 
of which, however, there is a mixture of later 
additions, e.g. sequences of Ekkehart and others. 
In contents, form, and manner of musical phrasing 
Notker’s seijucnces are entirely original— a liturgi- 

1 A nal. hymn. 1. 237 ff. ; PL Ixxxvii. 39 41, 4a 

« Jh. 1. 2Uff. 

8 Ib. 1. 2.50ff. ; PL Ixxxvii. 20-33, 43 f.. 47. 

4 PL Ixxxvii. 48-50. 


n lb. \. 219 ff. 
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cal, poetical, and iimsical innovation — as the 
hymns of Ambrose had b(‘cn, and their circulation 
and inllncncci lind no parallel except in the case of 
ihe ^reat Milanese. As with Ambrose’s hymns, 
Home alone showaal little appreanation for the 
'I’eutonic innovation of iNother — a (dnMimstance 
w'hich afterwards, at the Coiimdl of Trent, jirovcd 
momentous for se(juen(‘e-(;omposition. Ifesides Ins 
sequences Notker composed a series of hymns on 
St. Stephen.^ 

Next to Notker the Stammerer, Tutilo (t898) is 
the most inlliiential member of the St. (lall school; 
for h(‘ laiiks as lli(3 first writer of ‘tropes’ {i.c. 
additions in prose or verse to an already existing 
liturgical lex t). 

Ttie,sr ins('rLioii8 were afterwards more fre(jucnt. in Missals or 
(Jradij.'ds I han i/i nre\ i;iri»“M or A nl iptfon.arics. In the former 
we lind tiiem in tlio ‘ K\ric,' ‘ Oloria,’ ‘Sanctua,’ ‘ Agnus Doi,' 
and in the Epi.sLlc8 /arris) na well as in other lixtsl or 

changing parts of the Mass (Intrml., (Jradnal, oneilorr, Com- 
n)uni()n); in tt)e latter, as a ride, onl v in st)nic of Die Responses. 

Only a few (ropes comp(>se<l hy Tutilo lemain, 
and these are mostly in prose, and therid'ore inte¬ 
resting to litmgists, not li^’innologists. As regaiil.^- 
hymn-writing'I’litilo is important, noton aeeoiint 
of what he comiiosed, hut for what he inaugurated 
and suggestt'd : the comjiositioii of tropes, iutro- 
duceil in (lerman territory and cultivated to a 
moderate extent in (leniiany, stiread into France, 
Italy, aiel Fiigland, where it attained a much 
fuller de\'eIopmcnt. 

'i’hc ‘ School of Saint Aniand ’ iS>'hola FJnonrvsis) 
also flourished during this period. Milo (1872) 
w’as one of its most celehrated teachers and a 
prolific poet, hut none of his hymns have been 
preservajd. 'I'liti most distinguished, however, 
was Hucbald (1 0,80), one of tlie first comiiosers 
of harmony. lie discovered tiie organ uniy or ars 
nrganizandi, i.c. tlie ai t of accom[>an ving a melody 
ill ptufect liftlis; and his naim? is also connected 
with the intnaluctioii of the metrical or rliymed 
olfnai {llistorid r/ii/t/nnica), i.e. a daily liturgical 
prayer-ollice, compi ising the seven canonieal hours, 
in which the hymns and ever^'thing else sung, 
(‘xeiqit the Psalms and lessons, arii (’omposed in 
metre, rhythm, and rhyme. Pc^sides hymns on 
St, Theoduric of IvIkmiiis and St. ('yiieus of 
Nevers, lui eonijiosed rhymed oflice.s on St. Ki 
(rude of Marcliieiirms and otlu'r.s. At any rate, 
the <listri(;t of St. (Omer, St. Amand, and Liege 
may be rightly reminded as the hirthplaee of this 
kind of comjiosition,^ 

IV. The Early Medieval Period.—W hen 

treating of the school of St. (hall as a whol 
have already touched on the early media'val pei iod 
(10th and lltli centuries). The lOtli cent, takes uj) 
the task —interrupted and postponed liy the (’arlo- 
vingian Peiiaissanee—of liberating tlie Latin hymn 
from ancient metrical laws and of bringingit under 
the government of rliytiim. During the process, 
whidi is tedious and confusing, the hymns which 
a ppear arc neither imdrical nor rhythmical; tlu'y 
leave neither accemt nor metre—in fact, the com¬ 
posers secmi sim[»ly to have followed the i)rinciplc 
ot counting sylhihles. Khyiiie appears in a de¬ 
sultory maimer in the Carlovingian period, in 
Pahamis and (lottscliaJk, hut throughout the lOtli 
cent, it remains weak and imperfect. It was not 
till the 11th cent, that both accent and rhyme 
reached the pitch of perfection which they main¬ 
tained in the 12th and 13tli centuries. At tlie 
-ame time the art of writing sefjuences, begun by 
Notker, continued to be cultivated, although it 
1 The IcgcMid of the origin of the ‘Media vita in mortesumug,’ 
wtiioh attained such celebrity, is the invention of a later time. 
Notker's hymns are conveniently edited in PLcxxxi, 1005-1026, 
Ixxxvii. fjS-62. 

The rliymed othc'cs of the Middle Ages, as far as they are 
known, will he found in Anal. hymn. v. (1881)), xiii. [1802), xvii, 
(l''ft4J, xviii. (1894J, xxiv.-xxvi. (1896-97j, xxviii. [1898], xlv.a 
' I ao2). 


never again attained Notker’s depth of thought 
and mysticism. In the 11th cent, sequences ap¬ 
peared in France which, re-constructing Notker’s 
pro.se tropes in poetic form, and his syllahle- 
courited cadences in rhythms and strojihes, intro¬ 
duced a new tyjie of se(|uence. 'I'hey constitute— 
to borrow a figure from areliiteeture—the transi¬ 
tion-style, in which llomaiies(|ue forms are mixed 
with Gotliic elements. During this period, as 
tlirougliout the whole of the Middle Ages, metro 
holds its ground, hut, like rhythm, it is re-modelhid 
and re-moulded in the disguise of the most variable 
and purely oriiameiitai forms.^ 

One of the most famous hymn-writers of this 
period is the Anglo-Saxon Wulstan, [uecentor of 
St. Swithin in \\'ineli(‘ster. We have several 
abecedaries eonijiosed by liim in (di'giae nu'.'isure 
on local .saints of Wdiicliesicr—Atliehvold, Liriii, 
and Swithin. They are modellisl on Pede's hymn 
on Fdilt.liiLla, and nave been revised by Orderien.s 
VNl.'ilis.^ 'I’lie nioriastery of the reformed Perie- 
dietine order at Clngny, which at tliis time in¬ 
fluenced not only INenee hut all the (Jliristian 
kingdoms of tlie W’esI, is rejiresenteii in liymn- 
eom[)osition by the two most eelehiated abbots 
that it I'ossi'ssed—Odo, the liest musician of his 
fiim^ (t048), ami Odilo (t 1048). (July a few frag¬ 
ments of tluur hymns isMuaiii. Odo eelohrated St. 
Mai tin of'I'ours ; ^ (tdilo jianegyrized St, Majolus, 
alihot of ('lugny, and the (unjO’ess St. Adelheid, 
eon.sort of Ot(o the Great.'* 'I’lie Geinian |)oet- 
pope Leo IX., a count of Kgisheini (t P'.M), is 
closely eoniu'cted with the Clugny groiije Peside.s 
two hymns he eomposisl a rhythmical olliee in 
honour of ilri'gory the Great.® 

More famous t han all tlu'se, however, as theo¬ 
logian, schoolman, and jioet , isFulbert of Chartres 
(t 1028). The comjiaratively few^ jiocms of liiu 
which are extant are comjiosed in the most varied 
metres and rhyt-hms. 'Fhe more w’idiily-circulated 
of his wi’itings were the seiiuenee ‘ Sommt regi 
nato,’ the Fnijihany hymn ‘Nuntium vohi.s fero 
de Hiijiernis^ in Framie, and tlie Easter Song 
‘(yhorus nova'‘ .liuusjilem ’ throughout Ghristeri- 
dom.** Other h’ri iu h hymn-w riters of tliis jieriod 
are Adhemar of Chabannes, a monk of Angoiileine 
(t 10.')4), w'lio ]»aru‘gyriz(rs in hymns the jiatron of 
his inonastmy, St. ICjiarehius ;" Eusebius Bruno, 
hislioj) of Angiu's (I’ KkSl), who eom])os<‘d a number 
of rhythmical lan'igious jioems, of which one on 
St. Stejiheii h(‘eanie the common projierty of the 
medi.'cval Cliureh;'^ and Anselm, arehhisliop of 
Ganterhnry (fllOO), the composer of some jijous 
juayer.s, tt is to he regnTted that we cannot give 
more substantial proot and a more detaih'd de¬ 
scription of Anselm’s aeti\i(yas a hymn-writer.® 

In a iMS of the jioems of Fiisehius Pruno there is a 
poem of Berengar of Tours (ti088), ‘Juste Judex 
Jesu (diriste.’ 

In Italy, heside.s pojie Leo IX. just mentioned, 
there are two eorispieuons jioets, who in other 
sjx'cts diller as w’idely as twm wi iters can—Peter 
Damiani (f 1072) and Alfanus of Salerno (t 1085). 

Due writes in mediawal rhythms ; the other might 
be designated as a herald of humanism. 

Peter Damiani belongs to the jirolific hymn- 
w'riters of the Middle Ages. As regards artistic 
form, liis |)oetry can hardly hear comparison with 
* Cf. the countIc'Hs varieties of Leonine verse with its elabora¬ 
tions find artilicialitics, the ‘ versus oaudati ’ and ‘ bi-caudatl,' 

‘ crMciffri ’ and ‘cruciati,'etc. (Ajial. hytnn. v. l‘2fT.). 

2 Anal. hymn, xlviii. (1905] 9 fT.; see also 0. Hhiine, ‘ Wolstan 
von Winchester und Vital von St. Kvroul, Dichter der drei l.ohge- 
sange anf die heiL Athelwold, biriu, und Swithun,' 51KA W' 
exh i. [1903] p. iii. 

» PL cxxxiii. 513-516. 

4 Anal. hymn. 1. 264 ff., 297 ff.; cxlii. 9G1-964, 99lf., 1036 fit 

6 lb. 1. 302 IT. 

6 Ih. 1. 280 tf.; PL cxli. 33D-.3.'i2. 

7 [b. xlviii. 19 IT. */6. xlv iii. 79. » Ib. xlviii. 04 flf 

Mone, Lat. Uymnen <les Mittelalters, 1. 359. 
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the more polished and elaborated compositions of 
the sncceedinj^^ age ; but under its bald exterior 
with the feeble assunantal rhymes are hidden a 
genuine poetic genius, and a warmth of feeling 
which at times oursts into a volcanic bla/e. In 
the ordinary hymn-forms he celebrates the Virgin 
and the local saints of his native iilace, Ravenna, 
and depicts the joys of heaven and the terrors of 
the Judgment. 11 is ])oem on the joys of I’aradise, 
beginning ‘ Ad perennis vitae fontem, ’ has actually 
been honoured by being wrongly assigned to (he 
6 th cent, or to St. Augustine himself.‘ Alfanus 
of Salerno composed a series of ‘21 liturgical 
hymns, a metrical ollice, and a number of religious 
lyrics.^ With one exc(!i)tion all his poems are in 
classical metre, and are, f(jr his age, remarkably 
pure in exjiression and foi in. 

(jrcrmany also prodticed several im])ortant hymn- 
writer.s. Heribert of Eichstatt (t ltt42), a cmintof 
Kotlienburg, composed a series of liturgical hymns, 
some of which, c.g. his hymn on the Holy Cross, 
and a poem on St. Lawrence, found a general 
circulation in (Germany. In other hymns he c(‘le- 
brates tiie local ])atr()ri saints of Kichstiil.t—Willi- 
bahl and Walpurgis.^ Bern of Reichenau (Ihuno 
Augiensis ; t U)4S) was a musi(‘ian as well as a po. ’^, 
and h(i certainly wrote more tlian the hiw hymns 
and sequences known to us as Ids. Othlo, monk 
of St. buumerari in Regensburg (t 1072), <l(‘scrv(‘s 
mention as tlie c-omposcu’ of a scries of pray(us in 
still' hexameters ami stanzas.'* 'riiere wcr«i two 
writers of greater iiillucnce tlian thcs(*, however— 
Heriman the Lame (Ilermaiinus Contractus) of 
Reichcmiu ('f 10.74), one of the most celebrated men 
of his t ime, and Gottschalk of Limburg (t lOOH), 
the most distinguished comjtoser, after Notkiu, of 
seijuences in Cermany. Heriman was a ]>opular 
teacher and a jirolitic as w('ll as celebrated N\ritcr. 
Ilcsidcs his chief work, his Chronicon A (the 

lirst universal history of the Middle Ages), he com¬ 
posed mathematical, astronomical, and musical 
works. Very few of his liturgical writings have 
come down to us under his name. 'Thtj scapiences 
which w'e know to be liis are marked by a mysti¬ 
cism going far beyond that of Notker, and by the 
trick of inserting Creek words in the Latin text. 
The one most free from the lathT manmuism is 
the most celebrated and widely used of ll<Miman’s 
8(‘(iuences, ‘ Ave jira'clara maris stella,’'' which 
also sliows the wi iter’s preference for long cadences 
in contrast to the much shorter ones of Notker. 
Hesidesthis wc have an ollice in honour of St. Afra 
composed mostly in prose, ami (juohably) the 
beautiful antiiihons still used in (he services of 
t he Church, ‘ Alma Redemjitoris Mater ’ ami ‘ Salvi' 
Legina.'*^ As a composer of sccpiences, Gottschalk 
of Limburg far 8urj)assed Heriman. With the ex¬ 
ception of Notker of St. Call there is no composer 
of sequences during this jteriod when rhymeless 
rhythms were in vogue from whose hand we have 
a greater number of ‘jiroses’ than Gottschalk. 
He writes in a very peculiar style. He is especially 
fond of the figures knowm as ‘ enumeratio,^ ‘ J>t>l.V- 
ptoton,’ and ‘ annominatio.’ He shares with Heri¬ 
man the preference for lonfm;adences, and, w'ithout 
imitating him, resembles him very closely in his 
manner of conceiving and presenting a subject.'^ 

1 Anal. hymn, xlviii. 29 ff. ; PL cxlv. 8(11-864, 930 ff. 

2 The liat ot hii hymns will be found in Anal. hymn. 1. 330, 
the text, ib. xxii. [1896], on the pages referred to in 1. 3.30; his 
religious })oem 0 of a nou-liturgical character are collected in ib. 

1. 830-338. This ed. corrects the numerous faults of the earlier 
ones, since all the original MSS were fre'-hl.v collated. For a 
convenient, though less critical, ed. see I'L <*xlvil. 1219 ff. 

« Anal. hymn. 1. 2d0ff. ; PL cxli. 1369-1374. 

< Ib. 1. 820 ff. 

® On the question ol the authorship of this sequence see Anal, 
hymn. 1. 809. 

8 Anal. hymn. 1. 308ff. 

7 Ib. 1. 389 ff. ; Dreves, ‘ Oodescalcus Lintpurgensis,'In Uym- 
nolog Beitr i. [1897]; PL cxli. 1323-1334 


Mention must be made of one more contemporary 
com{)oser, Wipo, a Burgundian, Court-chaplaiii 
to the Emperors Conrad il. and Henry III,, and, 
according to a marginal note on an l'uiisi(*d(dii MS, 
author of the famous Liaster senuence, still in use, 

‘ Victinue pascbali laudes.’ '1 liis sc(|ucm c is cl 
special interest because it is a classical example cl 
those transitional sequences in which the old fornix 
initiated hy Not kcr are adorned wdth rhytue.s and 
re-cast in a rhythmical mould. 

V. The Middle Ades .—now reacli the 
acme of mediawal culture, the period of Early and 
High Gothic, in which poetic composition keeps 
.abreast of the scaemu's and jii ts, and not legist in 
the form of religious Latin ])octry, 'riiere are 
more w'riters of I'cpulatiori ; the forms of composi¬ 
tion show' a richer variety ; the rhythms arc more 
correct, the langunge more tuneful, and the rliymos 
purer. Good \\ i iters of the l‘2tli and Lhh ccnfiiries 
obey the rule that (lie masculine (iambic) rhyme 
must be two-syllablcd. 

'The waiters ot tliis j.eriod may be arranged into 
sev<Tal groups. 'The (irst group is formed round 
Hildebert of Lavardin and the second round 
Abelard. The whoir; mass of liturgical composi¬ 
tion, however, culminates in Adam of St. Victor. 
Anotluu' gr<)U]» is dominated by Philippe de Grftve. 
k'inally, thcic arc several loss ( tdrdu aied w riters. 

(1) 'I'bc chief members of the lirst group are 
Marbod, bisbojrof Bcnncs(t 11‘2J), Baudri (Balderi- 
cus), <‘il>b<*t of Bouigiuhl and bishop of Dol (I 11.^0), 
ami Reginald, monk of Saint Augustine’s, ('anter- 
bury ( f 1 iPh). All thesrr writers Iiave tw'o cliaracter- 
istics in common : they cultivate classical and 
metrical poetry, although Marbod and Reginald 
also write Leonine or rhymed hexameters ; and 
in tlieir \)oems they incline towards woildly or 
religious - epical <»r didactic })oetry. Marbod 
wrote a s<*rics of hymns and ]>rayers (the lattei 
partly in metre and j)artly in rhythm).* Ol 
Baudri’s compositions only a few' hymns on St. 
Samson of Dol remain.- 'fbe form w'hich be pre¬ 
fers is that of the poetic e[)istle, and the collection 
of bis letters is of great importance from the point 
of view' of the bistoiical studiuit. Reginald of 
Canterbury, in the last book of his cliiel work, the 
lAfr. (J Sf. MdlchnSy has collected a sin'icsof hymns 
ad’drc.sscd to God, to Christ, to the Holy Spirit, 
etc., all of w hich be puts in the mouth of liis iiero. 
These hymn.s show unmistakably^ a feeling foi' 
poetic form and a certain energy of sentiment 
which secure for their autlior an lionourable place 
in the gnait throng of mcducval writers.® 

Hildebert himself (f Il.’C’l), arcbl'islio]) of Tours, 
belongs to the most careful cultivalors of form 
among the media*val po(Ts. Sonic of his verses 
were actually included by modern [ihilologists in 
the anthology' of Latin (dassical autliois, and were 
t.akcn for genuine jiroductions of antiiiuity, till 
Haurdau drew' attention to the mistake. It is 
unfortunate that there are no liturgical compo.si- 
tions of Hildebert known. But, even if Hildebert 
had given us nothing but the single Oratio devut- 
issima ad Tres Personas SS. Trmitdtis, ‘Alpha et 
H niagne Deus,’ this one poem would give him a 
claim to be reckoned with the greatest liyniii- 
w’riters of aJl ages and tongues.'* 

(2) Of an ‘ Abelardian ’ group w'e cannot, strictly 
speaking, say anytliing from the literary-historical 
point of view', since Abelard does not belong to any 
one school or tendency ; hut, considering the fact 
that the two men who most deeply and perma¬ 
nently atl’ected his life—Bernard oi Clairvaux and 
Peter the Venerable—were both engaged in hyinn- 

I Cf. Anal. hymn. 1. 888ff. ; PL clxxi. 1647 ff. 

a/6. xviii. 252f. s 76. 1. 370ff. 

4 Ib. 1. 408 ff. : PL clxxi. 1411-1414 ; cf. also B. Hanr^au, Lm 
Melanges ftof'tiyxios (VIJildsb<Tt de Lai ardin, Paris, 1882. 
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conipOHition, it is porhaps jnstifiaMe to hrint^ them 
toj^eilier in a ^i^roup. Bernard of Clairvaux (t 1153) 
e()iup(»sed only a lew hyains on the saints Victor 
and Malachias,’ wliich are not very reniarkal)le in 
contents or form. All the other works ascribed to 
him in the modian'al ]>ei iod have been proved by 
B. Uaurean'-^ not to be his. The well-known 
‘Jubiliis’ of the Name of Jesus, in which two- 
syllabled masculine rhyme is employed thron<^h- 
ont, is certainly not his. It is probably not earlier 
than the 13th (‘enhiry, 

A larp^er numlx'i of liturgical hymnsand sequences 
and extra-liturgical rhymed prayers have come 
down to us from the hand of Peter the Venerable, 
abf)ot of Clip^'iiy (111.3(1). His com posit ions are more 
nunu'rous and of a hi;^dier quality than Abelard’s, 
<iisplayin;t variety and {adish of form. His melodics 
ire also pi ('sei ved.* 

Peter Abelard (f 1142) suroasscs both Bernard 
and 1‘tder the Venerable as a hymn-\vriter. He is 
one of the few media-val jioets who composed a 
whole hymnary. It is very copious in (contents, 
and has come down to our time almost complete. 
'Die first book contains the ferial hymns, the second 
the hymns for the festivals of our Lord, the third 
for the feasts of the saints. These hymn.s are not 
HO rouTideil and (amqdete as the hymns of later 
writers, and their contents sometimes sujx^est the 
philosopher rather than the iioet; but their im¬ 
perfections are due to the fact that the hymnary 
was not composed ^^radually in hours of inspiration, 
but had to be executed all at once. Still, as a 
whole, it is a remarkable jiiece of work, not only 
becausi* of the new forms which Abelard introduces 
into /lymn-cornposition, but also on account of the 
beauty of the contentn. H is luifortunate that the 
two original MSS, winch mutually suppleniovt 
each other- -the older Brussels codex and the more 
recent and fuller one at Chaumont-sur-Marne— 
do not record the melodies of the hymnary, since 
Alxdani enjoyed a wide riquitation as a melodist.^ 

(3) 'Die wrd in<^s of Adam of St. Victor (t 1102) 
stand at the hcaul of liturgical composition of the 
J.atin-speakin^^ Middle Ages—indeeih of all Cliris- 
tian lyric poetry. Ho is unquestionably one of (he 
greatest poets whoever mastered the Latin tongm;. 
His poetical works were edited four times during 
the 10th cent., three times by Liion Gautier (who 
deserves to be called his discoverer; Paris, 1858, 
1881, 1804), and once by Eugene Misset and Pierre 
Aubry (do. 1900), whose edition gives the melodies 
of the sequ(mc(;s.® In the conteids of his writings 
— e.p. his sequence on the 1 loly Trinity, ‘ Prolitemur 
unitatem,’ which in theological scholastic know¬ 
ledge surpasses even the ‘ Bauda Sion’ of Thomas 
Aquinas--in the euphony of his language, and in 
the incomjiarable grace with which he wears all 
the shackles of rhythm and rhyme imposed upon 
him, Adam of St. Victor is equally great. 

(4) In the I3tii cent, we come ujion a group of 
poets who may be called the ‘ hymn-\vriters of the 
Mendicant orders,’ although the central figure of 
the group is a personage whoduring his life belongeil 
to tlie most strenuous opponents of the Mendicants 
—the chancellor, Philijijie detJrfeve. In this grouj) 
we find Thomas Aquinas (t 1274), the singer of 
the Sacrament of the Altar, and the author of the 
justly-celebrated ‘ Lauda fSion,’ the ‘ Pange lingua,’ 

i Anal. hymn. xix. [1895] 189flf.; PL clxxxiii. 776f., 779, 
clxxxii. 1117 f. 

T)es Pohne.g latins aitribu^H <l saint Bernard, Pari*, 1890; 
for a conveiueiit ed. see PIj clxxxiv. 1807 ff. 

8 Anal. hymn, xlviii. 2.88ff. ; PL clxxxix. 1012-1022. 

^/b. 1. 141 fT. ; clxxviii. 177.5 fT. 

^ A fifth edition (l)y M. Legrain, Rruges, 1899) appeared in 
Pelgiuin ‘in nsnni scolaruin,’ which attempts the praiseworthy, 
although probably unattainable, task of making this master of 
a new furm of Latin com]iosition known to young students; 
cf. also ]^L exevi. 1423-1584 ; Eng. tr, (with original text) by 
l>. S. Wrangham. 8 vols., l.ondon. 1881. 


and the ‘ Adoro Te ’; * Johannes Eidanza, surnamed 
Bonaventura (t 1274), a theologian ami poet like 
A(|uinas, author of the ‘ 'Dee of I Jfe,’ an oflice 
celeluating the Passion of Our Lord, and of the 
beautiful Passion-hymn ‘Kecordare sanetiecrueis’;^ 
John Peckham (Johaiiiu's Pecluimus), a pupil of 
Bonaventura, sulisequently archbishoj) of (janter- 
bury (t 12!)2), wiio coiujiosed the lovely uightiugale- 
song ‘ Philomela jumvia,’ a rhymed olliee celebrat¬ 
ing the Holy Trinity, which disjilays deep thought 
and 4varm feeling with tlio most elaborate rhythmi¬ 
cal expression, and some widely celebrated hymns 
in honour of the Virgin, etc. ;* Julian of Speier 
(Juliaiius'reutonicus ; f 1278), the autlior of rhymed 
otHces in honourof St. Ermudsof Assisi and Antony 
of Padua, remarkable for both contents and form 
Constantinus Medici, arch bishop of Orvieto(t 1257), 
the author of an equally elaborate ofhee in honour 
of St. Dominii;;® and Thomas of Celano (t after 
1250), the author of some sequences and probably 
of the immortal sequence on the Last Day, the 
‘ Dies Ine,’ .so often translated and set to music. 

Thifl was originally composed for private devotion and ended 
with the words, ‘(Jere curam mei finis.' In the 13fh (;rnt. it 
was sometimes adopted as a sequence in the Mass-hooks of the 
Franciscan Orders, and for that purpose the six last lines (which 
are not consistent with the rest either in contents or in form) 
were appended to it. It was not till toward.s the end of the 16th 
cent, that the ‘Dies Iraj’ was used more frcMjuently as a se- 
(pience. By that time it had been forgotten that a Mass with¬ 
out an ‘ Alleluia,' such as tlie Mass for the dead, ouglit to have 
no seouence. 

All those writers, to whom a large number of 
le.ss imporBirice might be added, are suiqitissed by 
a man who until recently lias not received the 
recognition and honotir wliii'h he enjoyed among 
Iiis con tern [loraries—the chancellor or the Cluirc.h 
of Paris, Philippe de Gr^ve (Philippus de (^Irevia ; 
f 12,3d). From his hand we have a Siinnna Thevlopica 
(unfortunately still unprinted) and t hree collections 
of sermon.s—t^r fea.st-ilays, on the Psalms, and on 
t he Gospels apjiointed for Sundays. The.se sermons 
are .still for the mo.st part unjuihlished. In spite 
of hi.s zealous and deep theological studie.s, Philippe 
de Gr^ve found time for copious poetical activity. 
His chief poem was tlie ‘ Cantio,’ a sacred song 
intended for vocal performance. Although extra- 
liturgical in contents and origin, it found its way 
into the liturgy and pervaded it, while it also 
prepared the way for the sacred popular song in 
the vernacular. Wo have a wJiole series of such 
songs composed by him on subjects ranging from 
hymns to tlie Virgin, of a ehild-like simplicity and 
devotion, to verses of keen wit and satire. He also 
wrote some hymn.s properly so called ; and there 
are few hymns in the great treasury of the median al 
Church with which his hymn on Mary Magdahme 
will not hear compari.son. Henri d’Aiideli, in his 
loetieal panegyric of Philippe de Gr^ve, called 
lim the most valiant and wisest ‘ qiii fut en la 
crestiente.’® 

(5) We have still to mention a series of writers 
holonging to this period who produced some tine 
religious lyrics: tlie ‘doctor universalis,’ Alanus 
of Lille (t c. 1203), on account of his Anticlaudioiins, 
ranks among the most famous and widely rcail 
poets of the Middle Ages; Alexander Neckam 
(latinized as Nequam), abbot of Cirencester (f 1217), 
also one of the most skilled artists in verse of liis 
time, conijiosed fine hymns to the Virgin and in 

* Anal. hymn. 1. 683ff. 

2 At the end of the 16th cent., when canonized by the 
FranfiH(yin pope Sixfus iv., he was credited, like Bernard of 
Clairvaux, witn a aeries of ascetic poems which he did not 
compoae. 

3 Anal, hymn, 1. 692 ff. 

* lb. V. E^Off., 175 ff.; cf. also J. E. Weis, Julian von Speier, 
Munich, 1900, and Julian’s von Speier Chordle zu den Heim- 
ofUzien des Franzisrus- und Antonius/este^, do. 1001 ; II. Felder, 
fyie liturg. Iteimojjicien auj die heil. Franciscus und Antonius, 
gedichtet und componiert durch Julian von Speyer, Freiburg, 
1901. 

6 76. xxT. 11897) 2,89 ff. 6 76. i. 628 ff. 
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honour of Mary Ma^alalene; ^ John Hoveden 
(t 1275), Court-chaplain of Queen Eleanor of 
England, muduir of Edwani III., composed a series 
of mediocre religious lyri(;s, and a narrative lyric 
}»oein on the life and sullerings of Christ entitled 
Philomela^ which is of conspicuous excellence; 
Guy de Basoches (Guido de llazochis), nrecentor 
of Chalons sur-Marne (f 1203), in his colle(d,ion of 
correspondence, which is important for the literary 
history of the period, has int('rwoven numerous 
hymns and religious poems ; ^ Adam de la Bassee 
(Adamns de hasseia), canon of Saint Pierre de 
Lille (t 1258), composed songs of the most varied 
kinds to suit existing liturgical or popular melodies 
and Orrig-o Scaccabarozzi (t 1293), the arch¬ 
preshy ter of Milan, wTote several liturgical hymns, 
rhymed oilices, and Masses, which, however, are 
not remarkable either for contents or for form.* 

We must specially mention two female writers ; 
St. Hildegara, the abbess of Kupertsberg in Bingen 
(t 1179), and Herradis of Landsberg, abbess of 
Hohenburg or Odilienberg in Alsace. Hildegard, 
the great seeress of the I2th cent., also comi)ose<l 
hymns and sequences, or, rather, rough a rafts 
of hymns and sequmices, which are correcte<l by 
anotlier band. In the Wiesbaden MS (the ••'uly 
one in which they occur) these rough drafts are 
set to music—whether by Hildegard or some one 
else we do not know.® The compositions of Her¬ 
radis of Landsberg (t 1167) ar»3 of aditVenmt kind. 
She enricluid the library of her convent with a MS 
whi(di is (iqually interesting for the Idstory of art 
and the history of literature. The ‘ Hortus delici- 
anim,’ as it was called, seems to have been a kind 
of theological Encyclopaedia, and was illustrated 
by interesting miniatures which are quite famous. 
On 23rd August 1870 the M8 was destroyed by 
fire. This ‘ Pleasure-garden ’ of Herradis also con¬ 
tained a series of poems ascribed to the anthologist.® 
Whether these are her comi)ositiori or not, she 
certainly wrote poetry, and so far mastered the 
Latin tongue as to be able to clothe sentiments of 
simple piety in an unadorned and pleasing garb. 

We must hero merely mention the fact that a 
number of hymns had been appearing anonymously 
during tlu'se early centuries, and, in fact, these far 
exceed in numbers the compositions whose authors 
are known. 

VI. Thk Later Middle Ages.—I n the l4th 
and 15th centuries Latin hymn-writing slowly but 
steadily declined from the high level which it 
attained in the 12th and 13tli centuries. 'Lhere 
were more writers interested in the further develop¬ 
ment of the art, but they do not rouse our admira¬ 
tion. And the great stream of anonymous })oetry 
increased. Some works of hrst-rate quality ap¬ 
peared, but the gradual falling-off continued. The 
form of hymn-writing seems to have undergone the 
most rai)id eclipse in France, where it had reacdied 
its most perfect development. Word-accentuation, 
which constitutes the basis of rhythmical composi¬ 
tion, did not even with Abelard attain the perfec¬ 
tion to which Adam of St. Victor brought it, and 
in Philippe de Grave’s work it perceptibly declined. 
The process of deterioration went on rapidly until 
hymn-writing was again reduced to the system of 
syllable-counting from which it had begun to 
emerge in the 10th century. In England, and 
perhaps more gradually in Germany, the same 
deterioration took place; in Italy it had never 
reached the perfection which it attained in France. 

This period begins with Jacopone da Todi 
(t 1306), the Franciscan poet, who composed many 
celebrated Italian religious poems, lie is com- 

1 Anal. hymn, xlviii. 262fl. 2 i, 507 ff, 

« Ib. xlviii. 298fl. 4 a. xiv.b (1893] and 1. 617ff. 

fi 76. 1. 483 ff. 

6 In ZKT xxiii, [1902] 682 ff. the present writer bos ahown 
that thifi is Incorrect. 


monly regarded as the author of the world renowned 

Stahat Mater,’ the most beaut if nl nuMlia viil elegy 
in honour of the Virgin. Like the ‘ Dies lr;e,’ the 
‘ Stahat Mater ’ was originally a hymn lor pi ivate 
devotion ; hut it occurs in many of the loth cent, 
hooks of ])raycr, and before the end of the century 
it found its way into the Liturgy. Cardinal 
Jacobus de Stephanescis (t 1343) displayed activity 
as a liturgical wiiter ami as a conqxiser. Among 
acknowledged compositions of his are hymnsonSt. 
George, anti{)hons in honour of pope Ccelesfia V. 
(Petru.s Morrone), and a few other liturgical and 
extra-Iituigical pi(;c{!s.^ Another cardinal, Giiil- 
lermus da Mandagoto (f 1321), more famous as a 
lawyer than as a poet, composed sequences which 
his nei)hew (of the sam (3 name) included in the 
Missal of Usez, and th\is handed down to posterity. 
F'aultle.ss in f(»rm, these poems are greatly lacking 
in tin; glow of inspiration.^ These writers are 
succ(‘eded hr two Austrian poets, the Cistercian 
Christan of Lilienfeld (t Ix'fore 1332) and the 
C.arihusian Konrad of Gaming (Gemmicensis ; 
t 1360), who is also c.alled Konrad of lleimhurg, 
after his hirliipla.ee. From the ]»en of the former 
we have a great number of hymns and sequences, 
oflices and prayers in rhyme, which are all remark¬ 
able for their carefully-cultivated form and their 
tone of dee]) piety. His rhymed ])rayers are short ; 
they nearly all contain live stanzas, (;ach beginning 
with the word ‘Ave.’® Konrad of Gaming has 
left lit urgical compositions, chiefly liymns in honour 
of tlie Virgin and the saints. l luiy are, as a rule, 
rather l<)ng, hut reveal a child like and touching 
piety.* Konrad of Gaming was more widely reail 
in Germany than his model, Christan of Lilitmfeld, 
whose ]H)ems are j)reserved almost exclusively in 
the Miss of his monastery. There were other 
imitators of Christan of Lilienfeld besides Konrad, 
e.f/. the Carthusian Albert of Prague (first half of 
I I4th cent.), who compiled a book of devotion entitled 
Srala Oeli, in which there is a series of his own 
compositions. They are inferior in style, and of 
wearisome prolixity.® The prolilic wr[ter, Ulrich 
Stbcklinof Rottacn, abbot ol Wessobrunn (1 1443), 
shows skilful mani])ulation of the forms, hut 
sutlers from the same weakness of barren verbiage. 
He followed the lines marked out by Chiistan and 
Konrad, and may therefore be mentioned lH;rc, 
although he j)ropculy belongs to (he next century.*^ 

Turning from this group of South German writers 
to the North, we lind in the I4(h cent, a .small 
group of Scamlinavian hymn-writers of some im¬ 
portance. The oldest of them i.s Brynolphus I., 
l)ishop of Scara (t 1317), the author of a rhymed 
ollice on St. Helena of Skdfde, with the hymns 
belonging to it, and probably also of a rhymed 
otiice in honour of St. Nikolau.s of Linkogiiig."^ 
I’o Birger Gregorsen (Birgerins Gri'gorii ; t 13cS3), 
bishop of Upsala, we owe rliyrned oilices in honour 
of St. liirgitta and St. Botuidus, with ac'conipany- 
ing hymns.** The hymns of both these writers are 
distinguishe<l by carefully modelled poetic; forms, 
showing French inlluenco. A thirtl northern 
writer, Petrus Olavi, attendant of St. Birgitta 
and confessor in Vadstena (t 1378), se ems more 
careless regarding cadence and rhyme. lb‘ arranged 
the choral ollice of the nuns or the order of St. 
Birgitta, and composed a whole series of new hyrnn.s 
for it.® 

In the first half of the 14th cent, theie tiourislied 
in France Guillaume de Deguilleville (CiiillermuH 
de Deguilevilla ; t after 1358), prior of Chaalis, 


1 Arial. hymn. 1. 624 

3 76. xli.a 11903]. 

4 The first complete 
hymn. iii. (isssj 1-1U2. 

5 76. iii. 106 ff. 

7 76. xxvi. 90 ff. 

® lb. xlviii. 410 ff. 


ff. 2/z,. xlviii. 317 ff. 

ed. of the poems of Konrad is in Anal 

3 /6. vi. [1889], xxxviii. [1902). 

8 76. XXV. 160 ff., 179 ff. 
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known tlirough his epic-didactic poonis in his 
mother-longue, ‘ Pblerinage de la vie huinaine,’ 
‘ P^ileriiiage de I’Anie,’ ‘ P(Merinage Jesu-Christ.’ 
He has also left several very long Latin poems, in 
which is noticeable a vanishing of the word- 
accentuation.' Along with him should be men¬ 
tioned the Lnglislifiian Gualterus Wiburnus, a 
Franciscan poet (t after 1307), who composed 
several hymns in honour of the Virgin, in carefully- 
handled forms.At thee\id of the l Uh cent, lived 
two poets who are closely connected through the 
Feast of the Visitation of Our Lady, which was 
just then Ix'ginning to be observed—Cardinal Adam 
Easton, also calhsl ‘ Adam Anglicus ’ (f and 

Johann of Jenstein, archbishop of Prague (f 14U0). 
An illuminated edition of Jcmstein’s works, which 
he himself revised, ap})cared in Home. This is 
the present Codex Vdtlcayius, 11‘2‘2. It also (!on- 
tains th(‘ ecclesiastical com posit ions of Jenstein— 
.sequences, tro|)es, liiymed otlices, hymns, and 
rhymed juay(Us, which /ue very unequal in con¬ 
tents ami form, liis worst being the hymns on St. 
Wenzel.'' Jenstein wa.s the first to introduce the 
observance of the festival of the \dsita(ion of the 
Virgin inb) his Arc.hiepiscopal see, and urged 
Urban Vi. to introduce it into the whole (diurcli. 
Urban Vf. was [)rev(mted by death from carjying 
out tin'suggestion ; but his successor, Honiface IX., 
in Ids;) i.ssucd the bull commanding the observance 
of the festival. J'Ik! otlice conqxjsed by Jenstein, 
however, was not ado[>ted into the Koman breviary, 
foi’ that honour was riiserved for a rliymed oflice 
composed by Cardinal Adam Kaston. It begins 
with the words, ‘ Accedunt larnbis virginis,’ and 
exhibits an acrostic on his name, winch, however, 
has fallen into disord<'r.^ This oirice was handb'd 
severely, and not altogether justly, by the Humanist 
Jakob Wim[)ln'ling in his Custi<jttti<)y\es loronim in 
ca?Uirl.9err/esiffsiiris et divinis ollidis de.pravaturuin 
(1500). J’he festival of the Visitation of the Virgin 
caused great activity on the part of ports. There 
are no fewer than ten ditlerent rhymed otlices 
in honour of it. One of them, used by the Domini¬ 
can order,® and beginning, ‘Colhetentur corda 
lidc'lium,’ was coin])osed by Raimund of Capua 
(I'lddD), confessor and biographer of St. Catlu'rine 
of Siena. Another Dominican, Martialis Auribelli 
(t 1473), wrote acrostic hymns in honour of Saint 
Vincent Ferrer. 

We have already entered the 15th century. 
Among tlie writers 'in the earlier part of it is the 
unfortunate fanatic Johann Hus (f 1415). Only a 
few of his hymn.s remain, composed partly in 
Czech and })artly in J>atin. 'Die most widely 
celebrated was his ‘Jesu (Jiriste, nostra salus,’ 
whi(!h shows his name Avoven into an acrostic, and 
w’iiich is still occasionally sung. With the name 
of Hus we may connect the host of anonymous 
Bohemian poets who zealously cultivated a special 
kind of Chun;h hymn, the so-called ‘caiitiones.’ 
Next to France, no country has so delighted in this 
form of vocal music as Bohemia. 'I'heir form— 
doubled stanzas, and a concluding song to follow, 
sometimes similarly doubled —is often very artistic; 
their rhythm and rhymes, however, show every 
sign of flecadence. 

A figure whose fame belongs to universal history 
marks the end of the 15tli cent.—that of Thomas 
k Kempis (f 1471). He wrote a number of hymns 
and rhymed prayers. Some of the prayers seem 
to have been provided with melodies, most of them 
not for public but for private use. The composi¬ 
tions of the famous mystic are not of great poetic 
value.® Somewhat younger than k luiinpis, and 
following in his track as a mystic and poet, is 

> A7ial. \lviii. 321 fl. 2 ). 

^ Ib. xlviii. 421 ff. 4 /ft, xxvL SDff. 

6 76. xxiv. 94 ff. « 76. xlviii. 467ff. 


Johannes Mauburnus (11503), abbot of Livry. 
Most of his works are still unprinted. 'Diuse 
which we know' to be his are found in Ids liosetum 
cxevrifioruni spiritualiuin (lirst printed, 1491).^ 
With these two mystics we may associate a third, 
Henricus Pistor, canon of St. Victor in Paris. 
Jodocus Clichtoveus has preserved in his Kliicidtt- 
toriuni ecclesiastic inn a line sequence of his com¬ 
posed for the festival of !St. John the Bajitist. 
One of the most prolilic theological authors of 
this period is Dionysius of Rickel, known also as 
‘Dionysius Carthiisiaiius ’ (11471). He has been 
given the cognomen, ‘ Doctor Id'.staticus,’although, 
as a matter of fact, his character appears to ha \'0 
been the jiro.saic one of compiler. He also com- 
}) 0 .sed some l>atin rhythms. 'I'liere are extant long 
})oems on G()<1 and the Holy 'I'l’inity, or, rather, 
rhymed dissertations and retlexions which are 
weari.some from t heir prt)lixity. They are known 
only from the authors Opera Minora, Cologne, 
15.32. A few’ other religious j»oets of this periotl 
deserve mention. Matthaus Ronto, a monk of 
the Olivet an convent at Siena (f 144;^, wrote some 
hymns which are preserved in a MS of the W il- 
hering monasteiy.*'' 

Hieronymus de Werdea (as he w’as called in the 
convent, though christened .John), prior of Monsc'u 
(f 1475), wrote religious poems (winch never take 
tlie form of liturgical conqiosition) celebrating 
(Jirist and the Virgin, Saints Beru'dict, Florinn, 
George, etc. Considering tlie period in which he 
wrote, their form is well managed, but lluu’e is 
no gemdne poetical insjuration in them. We may 
also mention Wynandus de Stega, priest at ]>a- 
charaidi, who has left hymns and seqm'nces in 
honour of St. Werner. A Vatican MS has pre¬ 
served tw’o other poems of his, one in a (L'lninn 
adaptation. At tlie close of the century stands 
the Franciscan Johannes Tisserand, w ho founded 
an order of Magd/ilens in Paris in 1493. A Pci is 
MS has handed down some of his poems, whose 
form reminds us of those of Guillaume de Deguille- 
ville. He comjiosed the Act.s of Bernhard de ('orl)io 
and the live martyrs <.)f Morocco, and possibly also 
the rhymed otlice which exists in honour of these 
martyrs. 

Summary .—It w’ould be easy to add to the fore¬ 
going list of liymn-writers, but the purpose of this 
arti( le has been rather to indicate only the princi¬ 
pal ligures and most significant tendencies at wan k. 
We liave seen that all through the Middle Ages 
metrical as w’ell as rhythmical poetry was culti¬ 
vated, while {loetry modelled on that of ancient 
Borne was never entirely extinct. But towards 
the end of the medi.'eval jieriod the character of 
this [loetry changed ; and the so-called humanistic 
ooetry, the jiroduct of the Benaissance of classical 
earning, appeared. It is distinguished from the 
metrical poetry of the Middle Ages, not only by 
greater purity of language and jioetical form, but 
also by greater de]>en(lemte on the common modc'ls 
—ade|)endence w’hich is sometimes repelhmt. 'Phis 
kind of composition first appeared in Italy in the 
beginning of the 14th cent., but soon passed over 
into Germany. At lirst it was only rarely in the 
form of religious poetry or hymns, but later it 
became quite an important branch of religious lyric 
poetry. As this humanistic poetry seldom found i(s 
way into liturgical use, for the exigencies of which 
the period of rhythmical poetry had made ample 
provision, we have here disregarded it. It was 
a new art, alien and hostile to the Middle Ages. 
Although mediaeval composition in its offshoots 
reaches far past the Council of Trent, while the 
beginning of humanistic poetry goes far back into 
the departing mediaeval period, we may designate 
the Council of Trent as the dividing line between 
* Ct. Anal, hymn, L 616ff. ^ lb. xivlil. 46b If. 
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the intellectual world of the Middle Ages and a 
more modern period. This line, at any rate, 
separates llio freely developing liturgical composi¬ 
tion of the mediaeval period from that of the post- 
Tridentine period, which was executed to order. 
When the Roman rite obtained exclusive validity, 
the very conditions of existence were withdrawm 
from liturgical composition. It liad to come to an 
end because there was no more scope for it in the 
liturgy ; and tlie liturgy itself was looked upon as 
something linislnai and cojnplete. ih'ovision w’as 
made for the few necessities of the kind by a 
Roman Congregation, which gave a commission 
for hynin-wnting, but could not sut)ply po(‘ti(; in¬ 
spiration. On one occasion, liowever, a national 
Church, a Callican, burst from these fetters and 
createil liturgies and liturgical poems, althoiigh 
only one poet, J. B. Santeul, deserves mention. 
Even in the Callican poems there is no pulse of 
genuine liturgical life ; they w'ero commissiom^d 
work ; it is a mattcir of intlill'erence wdietlier the 
authority wdio commissioned them resided in Rome, 
Paris, or Lyons; tlu^y were nianufacturcd, not a 
natural growth, and only furnish anolher juoof 
that what has been extinguished cannot be called 
back to life by an arbitrary (ha ree. And, . bice 
history is ahvays the representation of lite, we 
may without exaggeration adirm that the his 
tory of the liturgy in general and of liturgical 
poetry in particular closes with the Council of 
Trent. 

Li I'KRATFRR.—U. Chevalier, Rppi*rtorinm hymnolog.y^voU., 
Louvain, 18r»ii-19(U (criticizcfl and aniendf'd by C. Blnme, lie- 
pertoritnn repertorh', l.cipzig, 1901); J. Julian, Diet, of lliium- 
ologii, new ed.. I.K)ndoM, 1907 ; H. A. Daniel, 'J'/iesaurus 
Ui/iniiolfiij., 5 vols., Halle and Loigzi!^', 1841-00; F. J. Mone, 
L<tf. IIijnnini den Mittelaltern, 3 vols., Freiburg, 1803-05 ; G. M. 
Dreves and C. Bluine, Anairrtn hyninira jnc<fii (eri, Leipzig, 
iSSOtT., and Uymnolog. Beit rage, do. 1897 If. ; ‘ l‘oc‘t;o Lat, incdii 
80vi,’ in Mail, Abt. v., Ilvrlin, ls^0-99; K. A. Beck, OV.scA. den 
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dge, Pari.s, 1893 ; L. Gautier, Hint, de la pot'nie liturg. an 
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Dankb, Vetus hyuinarium ecclesianticum Uungarue, ls93; 
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C. M. Dreves. 

HYMNS (Irish Christian).—Like all the hymns 
of the Middle Ages, the religious poems of Christ inn 
Ireland fall into two groups: (1) those directly 
intended for use in liturgical w’orship, and (2) those 
writtem for purposes not originally connected with 
the ollices or the Church, such as hymns in praise 
of special saints, or verses composed as charms 
against disease or jrestilence, or as safeguards in 
moments of danger. Many of these pcrson.al 
poems seem afterwards to have been used in the 
Church services, altliough they w^ere not written 
exirressly for this ])urpose. Or tlui lirst group all 
are in Latin ; of the second group some are in 
Latin and some in Irisli. 

I. Liturgical hymns.— The use of hymns in the 
offices of the Church seems to have been a very 
ancient custom in Ireland. In Adamnan’s Vita S. 
Columb(E^ a hymnorum liber septinianiorum sancUn 
ColumbcR rruinu descriptu^f apparently a book of 
hymns for use on each of the days of the week, is 
mentioned (ii. 9), and we learn from one of the 
prefaces to St. Columba’s hymn, ‘ Altus Prosator’ 
(Ir, Lib. Hymn, ii. 24), that Gregory sent a gift to 
St. Columba of the Hymns of the Week. We lind 
also that, on the morning of the death of the Saint 


(9 June 697), hymns w'ere sung in the moiiii^tie 
ollices at Iona; hymnis matutlncdibus terniLmdis 
is the phrase usecl hy Adamnan (iii. 2:1). These 
slight indications point to the use ot hymns in the 
ollices of the Church as early as the 6t h century. 
That they were so used in times not far removed 
from this at least is certain. 'I'he Atitiphununj oj 
Bangor dates from the end of the Tlh cent., and 
twelve hymns used in the Cliureh ollices are given 
in it. Again, in the directions givam in the litur¬ 
gical fragment found at the end of the 9th cent, 
copy of the (Jospels called t\\Q Book (f At. i^Iul/ing, 
portions of three (po.s.sibly four) well-known Irish 
ivmns are directed to be sung, w ith certain sup¬ 
plementary stanzas, in the course of a short ollico 
which seems to have been designed as a service of 
intercession against I he, yellovv plague, a pestihuice 
W'hich decimated 11eland at frcijiicnt intervals 
during the 7th and folhjwing ci'iituiics. An office 
practically id<‘nlie;il with this is appointed in the 
tract entitled Ihe Accond Vlsujxi of Adamnan 
{[.rabhar Brcar, p. gr)S‘’ f.) for sjiecial days of 
fasting and piayer; also on the lirst tlirc'e leaves 
ot the bill’ cc.iit. (?) Gre(‘k I'saltcr at liasei (A. 
vii. 8), which contains some l.atin pie*ces and 
directions for w liat appears to he a monastic ollice 
ill Iri.sh hamlwril ing, three Irisli hymns are 
found. 

In the largest existing colhalion of Irish and 
Latin liymns, tliat known as the Irish Lihrr Hymn- 
era/a, of wdiich two MSS, slightly dill’eiing from 
each <»ther in contents, exist—one now in the 
hranciscan Library, Mcrcliant’s t,)nay, Dublin, 
which belonged to tlu^ Library of l ather Jolm 
Colgan at Louvain in the 17th cent. ; the other m 
the Library of Trinity College, Dnhlin (classed IC 
4. 2 ), a MS of the llth cent.—t he material does not 
jipp(‘ar to be arranged in any order of service. It 
contains in the main body of the collection 17 
hymns and pocnns in Latin and 9 in Irisli, also the 
‘ Deiim,’ ‘ Renedictus,’ ‘ Magnilica.t,’ ‘Gloria in 
excclsis,’ an abridgrm'ut of the Psalter, etc.; and 
among the extra matter added at a later time in 
the Franciscan MS are found two other Latin 
liymns and the ‘ Lorica ’ of Gildas, wbth the ‘ Ih ne- 
dicit(*,’ the ‘ t^uicum^uc! vult,’ etc. 

From the manner in wliich the material is thrown top:eLher 
and tlio elaborate prefaces iit Irish w ith which it is aci'ompaiiied, 
it would apjiear that this is a miscellany of rpli:iioiis pieces 
rather than an actual choir book. 'I he editor.s Kiiye-cst that it 
may have been compiled at a time wlu n the ol(h‘r (’ell ie services 
v\'ere j^ivinu: I'luee to the use in F.nf^land, in order to preset ve 
all those pieces wdiiidi wore most elKoished in the memorioH of 
the monk.s, as conneeted with a syslem of vvurshij) whicfi was 
heintr superseded by a new and less national order of relijiious 
service. 

Several of tlie poems contained in the Liber 
Ilgmtiornm are ascrilted to saints of the 6th and 
7t)i centuries. Resides the ‘ Lorica,’ or hymn of 
protection, ascribed to St. Patrick himself, there 
are hymns by St. Sechnall (Seeundinus), a con- 
Umiporary and discijile of St. Patrick, ]»y St. 
(Jolumba (16117), by St. Ultan (1666), Iiy St. 
Rroccan (t 660), by St, Cummian Fada ( ‘ 1 he Tall ’) 
(t 661-2), and hy other saints of the 7th and 8th 
centuries. That many of these hymns are of gr(‘at 
antiquity is shown by the use in tlumi of ]»re- 
Hieronymian texts in both the 01’ and NT (flota¬ 
tions and allusions, such os are found in SechnalJ’s 
‘ Audite onines’in honour of St. Patrick, and in 
St. Columha’s ‘Altus Prosator.’ TJie 8urpris(> of 
St. Patrick, expressed in the Preface, at the use hy 
St. Sechnall of the word ‘ maxirnus ’ in the phrase 
* inaximus namque in regno caelorum’ is also 
interesting, as this is the reading of St. Cyprian 
and of the Rushworth Gospels, the Vulgate (Mt 6^®) 
having ‘niagnus.’ It shows that the hymn pre¬ 
served a reading already almost forgotten at the 
time of the composition of the Irish prefaces, which 
are probably in all cases later than the hymns 
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theinselvos, and that the author of the preface was 
perplexed at tlie use of a word iinfainitiar to him. 
The ascription of tlie ‘Lorica’ to St. Patrick 
(t46l), and of the hymn ‘ Audite omnes’ to his 
contemporary St. Seclinall, is conlirmed lyy tJieir 
rude Jjitiriity and l)y the useof uncouth ^Tamniati- 
cal forms in the former, as \v(dl as by the structure 
of both poems. The ‘ Iiori(;a’ is not in metre, and, 
thou^di constructed witii a sense of proportion, 
it shows no knowledge of either Irish or classic 
forms of verse. It contaiTis allusions to pa^an 
practices, and is evident!}’' the direct descenda/jt of 
tlie native payan rune or chaiin. 'The hymn of St. 
Sechnall is unrhymed, and quantity anrl elision are 
com{)letely iyuonsl ; nor does it show acquaintaiu’e 
with the* Irish poetic rules of composition, Avhich 
requirerl a certain lixed number of lines and syl¬ 
lables, besides alliteration, rhyme, and assonanci*. 
It would seem that these poems were (‘omposed 
before the native poetic nndres had reached perfec¬ 
tion, and this is in acc<jrdance with tlndr early 
legendary oriyin. In St. (’olumba's yreat poem, 
the ‘ Altus Prosator,’ we are carried a stej) forward, 
for some more dehnite ellort at structural c.onfor- 
mity is shown ; each line is closed by a word of 
three or more syllables, with a vhyminy sound in 
the last syllable and a (careful choi(‘e of concurrent 
vowels. This hymn recounts in an alphabetical 
poem of ‘24 stanzas of six lines each, ad<lressed to 
the Trinity, the creation and fall of theanyels, the 
creation and fall of man, the foundations of the 
earth ami the und(‘r world, and the se(rond cominy 
of Christ and final judyr/ient. It shows curious 
aflinities with the Book of Enoch and may be com¬ 
pared with the Saltoir-na-Rann^ the lonyest Irish 
media?val })ocm on any reliyious subject, which 
contains sections treatbiy of the same questions of 
cosmoyony and speculations on the system and fate 
of the universe. It is found in many I\ISS arnony 
works ascribed to Prosper of Aquitaine (403-46")) ; 
in three cas(‘s or more it follows on the work tie 
VUd conteinplativa, now known not to beayenuine 
work of Prosper’s. But its subject and char¬ 
acter, its barbarous Latinity, and its use of words 
found only in a few pieces which have Celtic 
origins (see below, § 3 ), as well as its use of an O. 
Bat. text similar to that in early use in Ireland, 
tend to conlirm the tiadilional ascription of the 
hymn to St. (yolumba. The inclusion of a lony 
norlion of this poem in a hymn by Kabanus 
\laurus, archbishop of iMaiiiz (786-8r)6), and its 
ai)pearanc(i among the works of lTosj)er, testify 
to its [)oj)ularity. It is said in the j>reface to h.ave 
been written in Hi (Iona) and stmt as a gift to 
Pope Gregory, who ‘found no fault with it except 
the scantiness in it of praise of the Trinity j)cr sc, 
though the Persons Avere praised through their 
creatures,’ This reproof reaching St. Columba, he 
wrote the hymn ‘ In te (diriste’ to ann'iid this lack 
in the former composition. 

A gra<iual a[)[)roach to a more perfect form of 
verse-structure according to native Irish ide.als is 
seen in the hymn of 8 t. Cummian ‘the Tall,’ 

‘ Celebra Juda,’ which has a ri(di end-rhyme or 
harmony of two or more syllables, with a careful 
correspondence in the vowel sounds and occasional 
alliteration and internal rhyme. In the later 
hymns by St. Colman mac IMurchon in praise of 
St. Michael, and in St. Cuchuimne's hymn to tlie 
Virgin, written about the middle of the 8 th C(*nt. 

(at a time when w’e know from the fragments of 
non-liturgical verse that remain to us that Irish 
poetry was approaching its highest perfection), we 
hiid this verse-system developed with the richest 
and noblest etlect. The prosody of the clas.sical 
language is replaced by accent and rhyme, and 
the technical skill of such lines as this, with 
its rich trisyllabic rliymes, its alliterations, cor- 


resjjondences, and harmonies, could not easily 
be .surpassed : 

aotcriKi [tossint ]iracs(ar<‘ re^is repni aulia 

iiL possiiiiuiiu cum (Jliristo paradisi jji^auilia 

(Ip'mn of SL (’olman ft 731]), 

or again : 

ciiutemds in binni die c6rioin6ntcs v,\ri^ 

c6uclam.\nto8 l)<''o diL,'mim liymnum panctae Miirii\e 

niymn of SL. (Juohuimne [f 74C]). 

The only hymn in tlu! //’. Lib. Jhjnin. not by 
Irish saints is that ascribed to St. Hilary of 
Poitiei’s, ‘ liymnum dicat turba fratrum,’ a classic 
unrhymed poem which is praised by Bede {lU 
Arte met. 23 [PL xc. 173J), but without naming 
any author. It is not accepted as Hilary’s by 
D.'uiiel or Drev'es; the la(ter considers that only 
the three hymns found in the Gamurrini MS in 
Arezzo are genuine ^\’orks of Hilary. Yet there 
is nnicli more solid ground for accepting it as his 
than there is for receiving the seven n ymns pi inted 
under Ilil.ary’s name by Daniel and accepted by 
I). S. Wrangham in .lulian’s /Bf t. of ilijmnotorjy^ 
(Bondon, J9U7, p. 522), the authoriiies lor which 
are very late. The ‘ liymnum <licat’ i.s ex})re.ssly 
ascribed to Hilary in the Aniiphonory of Banyor, 
7t h c(‘nt., in two amdent codices of St. Gall (codd. 
567 and 577) of t lie 8 th and Uth centuries, and in 
the two MS copies of the Ir. Lib. Hyinn. ; it is 
also so named by Hincmar, archbisho}) of Kheims 
(t 882), twice {de Una ci non Trina Deltatc., i. and 
xii. [PL exxv. 486, 066 J) ; it forms jtart of the 
ollices in the Book of St. Mulliny, in the Second 
Vision of Adamn(fn, and in the Bo(jk of Cerne — 
the last a document which shows signs of having 
been formed umler Irish inlluences; in the Second 
Vision (f Adamnan, as in ‘ de Arreis,’ an old Irish 
tract (for wdiich see liCel xv. [1894] 285-‘298, it 
is directed to be rejieated as a t harm or peniten¬ 
tial exercise, and the value attiiched to its recita¬ 
tion is .shown by the story of the three clerics (\V. 
Stokes, Lines of the Saints from the Bo(dc of Lis^ 
more, Oxford, 1888, pp. viii, ix). It would nppe/ir 
from (he Rjile of St. Ailhe of Bmly (f 542 [?]), and 
from its place in the 7Jook of Cerne, that it w’as sung 
in tliee-arly morning ; hut one of the firefaees sug¬ 
gests anothm- j>urpose. It says sic nobis convenit 
canere post pranaium, and the St. Gall MS no. 
5()7 directs its recitation omni imnporc. The last 
eight lines seem to be an addition by an Irish 
waiter. Among the additamenta eo[)ied into the 
Liber Jlymnorum at a later date are the well- 
known ‘Gbriste qui lux es et dies,’ and a hymn in 
praise of SS. Peter and Paul, ‘ Christi Patris in 
dexter.a’ ; the latter poem is not found elsewhere, 
and it is j)rohal)ly a native composition. Among 
tlic hymns in Irish, the poem in i)raise of St, 
Brigid, variously ascribed to St. Golumba and to 
St. Gltan (t b.")!)), beginning Brigit b6 hithmaifh— 
‘Brigid, ever-good woman’—is the most perfect, 
and shows a complete mastery of the dillicult 
technical law's w hich governed Irish verse. 

In the Antiphonary of Bangor are found twelve 
Batin hymns, ten of them placed close together in 
the lirst section of the hook, and two at the end, 
but probably sung at intervals during the ollices, 
for w'e find tlie musical rubric ‘Post Hymnuin’ 
attached to four of the Collects. Besides these 
hymn.s proper, there is a whole series of rhym¬ 
ing Collects for the day and night hours (nos. 17- 
26), and similar Collects are found elsew’here inter- 
si)ersed among the prayers and antiphons. Of 
the twelve hymns, tw’o, the ‘ Hymnum dicat ’ of 
St. Hilary and St. SeebnaU’s hymn in praise of St. 
Patrick, ‘Audite omnes,’ are found in the Ir. 
Lib. Hymn, and elsew’here. Three (nos. 14, 95 , 
129) are personal to the monastery of Bangor (Co. 
How'n), from whicli the service l>ook originally 
emanated ; they (;elehrate the praises of this im¬ 
portant foundation and of it>i first abbots. It coD' 
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tains also a liyinn in jnaisc of a St. ('Jainolac, of 
whom very little is known. Of tlm remainin'^ six 
hymns, one, ‘Mediae rioetis tmnjms (‘st ’ (no. 10), 
is well-known and is given l>oth here and in the 
Mozarabic Breviary (see PL Ixxxvi. 9dl3f.) for 
‘ medium noctis.’ It is cited in the Rule (xi. 09) 
of Cavsarius of Aries (f 542; AS^ Jan. ii. 18) for 
use at the first nocturn and by the Codex Kheno- 
viensis (9th cent.) for use at nocturns on Sunday. 
Daniel (i. 46, iv. 26) thinks that it is an Ambrosian 
hymn, and that it is distinct from tlie hymn ‘ Jesu 
defensor omnium ’ with whicli it has ofleri heem 
printed. It does not seem to he of Irish origin. 
The remaining five hymns are not found elsew h(T<‘, 
and nos. J, 8, 9 are almost undouhl(slly Irish. 
Nos. 11, 12 do not show suilicient indications to 
pronounce u])on tlieir origin, ljut they are found 
in no other copy, which argues in favour of their 
local origin. Tlie hymn of the Apostles (no. 3) 
was very {)opular in Ireland and is mendoned with 
St. Sechnall s hymn ‘ Audite omnes,'St. Colman’s 
hymn to St. Michael, ‘ In 'Frinitate spes,’and the 
‘ Iflymnum dicat’ of Hilary as among the peniten¬ 
tial hymns recommended in The Secovd Visioii of 
Adamnan {c. 1096). It consists of 42 stanzas laj- 
ginning ‘ I’recamur Patrem,’ and w'as ])roh.il ly an 
Eastertide or Sunday hymn. Daniel thinks, and 
J. I). Chambers (in Julian, p. 612) agrees w itli him, 
that it bears evi(h*nce of having lieen (ranslatej 
from a Creek original. 

The beautiful hymn, ‘ Sancti venite, Christi 
corpus sumite’(no. 8), is entitled Hym'tms (piavdo 
communicant sacerdotes, and w'as sung during the 
communion of the priests w ho formed part of the 
monastic body. Hence Daniel’s argument (i. no. 
160, iv. 109) that the administration of the 
sacrament in both kinds to the laity is imjilied in 
such lines as ‘ Hoc sacramento corporis et san¬ 
guinis’ falls to the ground so far as this hymn is 
concerned. JTadition s.ays that, when Patrick 
and Se(dinall were passing a church, they heard 
this hymn chanted within ity a choir of angels at, 
the oli'ering. It is still used in tfie oHicijs of the 
Western Church, and is familiar in Neale’s trans¬ 
lation, ‘ Draw nigh and take the Ho<ly of ( he Lord.’ 
The hymn ‘ Ignis Cn-ator igneus ’ (no. 9), entitled 
Hymnus quando rereus benedicil ur, st'cms to have 
been sung at the daily lighting of lamps at the 
‘ Hora Vesper! ina ’ or tdse at tlie annual festival 
of (he lamcdiction of the Paschal candle on hiaster 
even, ddie custom of lighting a I’asCial fire was 
very ancient in Ireland, and Duchesne thinks that 
it spread from there to other countries {Christian 
Worshi})*, London, 1912, j). 250 f.). The hymn to 
martyrs, ‘ Sacratissinii martyies summi Dei’ (no. 
11), is ihythmic rather than metrical. No. 12, 

‘ h>])iritus divinae Imtis gloriae,’ is for use at matins 
on Sunday. Its origin is unknowm. 

It is to be remarkefl how' common w\as the use 
of alphabetical hymns in the Irish (diurch. Nos. 
1, 2, II, 25, and 28 of the hymns in the Ir. Lib. 
Hymn, are al[)habetical hymns, and nos. 13, 14, 
15, and 129 in tin; Antiphon a ry of Putnyor. In 
some instances, as in no. 14, the hymn to St. 
Comgall, abbot and founder of llaiigor monas¬ 
tery, the whole poem is a tour de force; almost 
every line in the stanzjis of 8 or 10 lines each 
begins and ends with the same letter or syllable. 
The hymn of Cadiiis Scdiilius, ‘ A .solis ortus car- 
dine,’ is also alphabetical, an<l tliere ;ire other 
examples. .Among the Latin poems of St Colum- 
banus (b. 543) and Sedulius Scottus (t after 874) 
are several on religious subjects. Dreves includes 
seven hymns by Sedulius in his collection, three of 
them being Paschal hymns {Anal. Hymn. 1. [Leip¬ 
zig, 1907] 229). Others will be found intersper.^ed 
in the Liber de Rectoribus Christiayiis of Sedulius. 

A number of Irish hymns which found their 


w’.ay abroad about the lltli emit, are studied by 
C. Plume in Der Cursus S. Ih nrd. Rurs. (Lcinzi>’- 
190S). ’ ' 

2 . Hymns used as charms.— A large number of 
the Iri.^h hymns were coiujioscd a.s cluirms, the 
iccitalion of them being sup[)osed to ward off 
famine, disense, lire, or p(‘s(ileiK'e, or they were 
used to s.‘il(‘guar<l traveller on going .a jourm^v. 
Such n.re the ‘Noli Paler’ of St. Columbn,, (lie 
‘Lorira.s’ of St. Patrick and St. (’olumba, the 
hymn of St. (’olman mac Ui C’hiasaigh (aSV//, 

the hymn of St. Ctichuimne, ‘ Lantemus in omni 
die,’ the hymn of S(. ('olman mac .Murchon, ‘In 
liinilate spes men,’ and many others. The re¬ 
citation ()f such hymns was supposed not only to 
coiibw jiroteclion on the author, luit to be a safe¬ 
guard against similar peiils to all who recited 
them attcrward.s, Ix sidc's in most cases securing 
heaven to those who kcjit up the juactice regularly 
(see prefaces to thesi; hyriins in fr. JAh. Hymn.). 
In sc\a*ral instances, wliere the liyrnn wais long 
or dilh( ult to remember, the same bene tits w'cre 
obtaiiH'd by laaaling the last three stanzas only. 
hVir iimtancesof thi.s practice see the otlice in the 
Pojok of St. Mulling, in which the last three 
stanzas of the hymns ‘Audite omnes,’ ‘ (lelebra 
Juda,’ and ‘llymnum dicat’ only are given. In 
om‘ lust.aiH'e, ‘ ( hristus in nostra,’ only the last 
1 hI'ce stanzas of wdiat semus to have; been a long 
.ilphahetical poem liave survived either in the Ir. 
Lib. Hymn, or in the ohice in the Basel M 8 (A. 
vii. 3), w'here also it is found. A similar custom 
is the recitation of 365 ver.ses gathered from the 
Psalms, which was held to be equivalent to that 
of the w’hole Psalter. 

3 . Loricas.Among these charm-hymns, the 
Lnricas or J.oricas, ‘ Hyjuns of the Breast-plate,’ 
whi(‘h were composed as a protiMition against danger 
or disease, form a grou]) by theinselves, showing 
special peculiarities. 'I'en of those are knowui, but 
they ar<j, douldless, only examples of a common 
form of religious invocation. They usually fall into 
tw'o or three parts, the first invoking the power of 
the 4'rinity and of (hci angels and heavenly hosts, 
(he second enumerating at great huigth and with 
extraordinary minutem*ss the members of the body 
which might be subject to injury, with oftem a 
third part detailing the dangers to whicli the body 
is cxjjosed, as in St. Patrick’s ‘ Lorica.’ A common 
feature of all (lu'sc* charm-hymns is the re[>ctition 
of the saim; phrases and invocations, often at great 
length and with slight variations. 

The following are the most important of tbese 
Loricas : (I) The Lorica (f St. Pat rick of early 
date, though it is not found in Muirchu’s Life of 
(he saint. It Avas tr.'iditionally composed as a 
protection when the saint and his companions were 
in Might before the king of Tara, and is said to liav(; 
rendered them invisii)]c. It is uncouth in lan¬ 
guage ; but in s{)irit a.nd striuduie, as in religious 
fervour, it is by far the liriest of all the Diarm- 
hymns. 

"( 2 ) More pagan and very fatalistic in tone is an 
ancient and rude Lorica of Cohrmba, in SK’hich 
God is a<ldress('d as ‘ King of the White Sun ’ and 
Christ as ‘ My Druid.’ It is said to have been com¬ 
posed as a prot(*c,tion wh(;n the saint w'as journey¬ 
ing to Doni'gal after the Battle of Culdremhne. 

Tlie .'Viithorstiip of Uie lon^: Lorica 0/ (iildas (called also 
the Lorica of laKhacen. Lmhini, or Lo(ln*‘v) is uncertain. In the 
oldest (iocuinont which contains ii —tlic Ihmk oj S miaminster 
(Ilarl. MS 21)05 tf. 3S'*-4() ; S1)i cent.)—it is sfiid that ‘ Lodgeu 
.apnoinled this l.orii'a in the \ ('ar of (hnigcr, and that the virtue 
of it gre.at if it l)e chanted three times a day.’ The Darmstadt 
MSprintert hy Mone, raw at (\)logne(no. 2100, end of Hth cent.), 
has at the end, ‘Explicit hynuius (piein Lathacan Scotigena 
fecit,' and tin* lionk of Cenie (!»th cent.) say« in its preface, 
‘ Eod’gen sang this l.orica three tiniea a day.’ The copy in the 
Leahhnr Lreac {^o\. Ill»)i8 more expheit. It has ‘Dillna hanc 
loricani fecit addeinonea expellendos eos adversaverunt illi . . . 
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f>ai[d]cend mac Oiiitli baiinai^ venit ab eo in Insolain Iliberniaru, 
Iranstulit et portuiiit super ulbare eaneti Patrioii episcopi sanos 
1108 facere, amen.’ Tlie Laicb'end, son of Buith the Blessed, of 
the Leabhar Breac MS, ia evidently the same aa the liallmcan 
S( oliy^ena of the Cologne MS. He was a monk of Clonfert- 
Mulloe in Ossory, and died 12Lh Jan. btid. Taking it for granted 
that tiillus is identical with (fildas the historian, a saint well- 
known in Ireland, vvfio is .so called in the Insli Ann. of Titjher- 
nach, the Ann. of i’Utcr, and elsewliere, it seems likely that 
the ‘ [jorica ’ was brought into Ireland at a later date by Lodgen, 
and appihntod by him for use in ‘the >ear of danger’ or plague 
as a charm against the disease. If it. was fretpiently used by 
him, as the Jb/uk of {'.erne states, and plac'od by him on the alta, 
of Armagh, it might easily be thought to he his own comjiosi 
tion. llugii Williams(Ci/rn. series, no. 3304-J13 

considers that the liyiiin is later than the time of Cildas, bu' 
that it belonged to the S. VV’. British group in which the naim 
of (dldas wa.s pre-eininent. /iuimer (Sranniii.^i \ inii., App 
1^91 al.so a^enhes its orig^iii to the S.W. British monasteries 
but plai es It early in the bth century. 

The iiilertvst attaching to this ‘ Torica 

arise.s fiutii (he luimher of peciiJiarities of lariona^t 
(hat. it contain.'^, .some of the form.s beifi;^ foiitK 
elseu'ln^re only in the Fulin/n Lnx,e.ni})>ir(in}^f\ a 
fra^one/it eontainino an ahstractof rare ami (li/h 
edit woi(is from a continiioiis J.atiri text with por¬ 
tions of an enlarged reeension of the tract Hisperica 
fandiKt (liist puhlished by A. Mai in vol. v. of his 
Cld.ssLci A iirforbk [Koine, 182S-38J, pp. 479-5(X), 
from (AmL Vat. Rcq. Ixxxi. ; cf. also Migne, PL xc. 
1187-90). 

(4) rh(5 same pompons ami artificial Latin, inU.^r- 
spersed with (Leek and Hebrew, is found in the 
Lorica of I.eijdrn^ a fragment strongly r(hsemhling 
Hie Loru'd of (rUdds in its detailed list of tloi parts 
of the liody as w(dl as in the obscurity of its word 
forms (VL 11. Friedc.l, ZCP ii. [1898] 64). 

It will be semi tliat Hie two prominent fc'atnres 
of all tlies(‘ cliann-hymns are (o) a tendency to 
repiTilion of words and pliras(,*.s, and {b) the n.^e of 
uncommon w'onls and form.s. i'hese {iccul iari( ies 
occur in a greatm- or less degree in tiie two remain¬ 
ing ‘ Jvoricas ’ iiitlierto published, the Lonra of 
Mnqron.^ sm eessor of (.mlnmcille (t 980) (K. Mi^yer, 
IlUx rnlt'd Minut'd., Oxford, 1894, pp. 42- 44, from MS 
Kawl. K. .712), and a ‘Lorica,’ clas.sial 2,8. K. 16, 

). 237, in tlie Royal Irish Academy {partly trans- 
ated by Owynn, in Ir. [jib. Uyttui. ii. 21(.); 
text nrintiid by Iv, Meyer, Archiv fur celt. Le/Xiko- 
qrdjAic, iii. [1907] 6f., from MS 2,3. N. 10, p. 19, 
Royal Ir. Acad,, and by .A. O'Kellebor, in Art//, 
iv. [19‘1(JJ 236, w'iHi translation). The ‘AItu 
IVosator ’ of St. Columba shows similar peenlian 
ties of language, while redundancies of exjiression 
are a common feature in prayers, confessions, etc., 
[irodnc<‘d under lri.-.h iiitinencos (for examples see 
Jiook of Cernc, nos. 17, 15, 18, 54, 7 ; Ir. Lib. Ihjmn. 
ii. 211-212, 2I3-2I5). 

To any one familiar with Hie ancient pagan 
charms or incantations nnivcirsal among the peasan¬ 
try of IHirojic, and in common use among the 
Haelic peoples, it will at once be <dear that these 
Loricas,’ repeated as incantations aga,inst evil, 
come down in direct descent from earlim’ pagan 
models. In many cases, as in the Lorira of At. 
Pdtrick, the Christiaii tone and sentiment may 
have been added to an existing pagan charm. 
Snell charms and rnne.H are still found in the 
Western Highlands and in Ireland, ami a glance 
at some of those collected in .A. Carmiciuier.s Car- 
mina Gadelica (halinhnigh, 1999), or in Hyde’s Re¬ 
ligious Sotids of Conudchl (London, 1996), will show 
that their form is precisely that of the ‘ Lorica’ of 
St. Patrick or of Mngron. Inc antations were taught 
and practised as a reguiar part of their profession 
by the hards down to the 14tli-15tli cent, or later, 
and the fragments of incantations on tlie same 
model found in the St. Gall MSS show that they 
were also used in the monasteries. The pagan 
< liarins were Christianized in tone hut their forms 
remained unchanged (see, further. Hymns [Celtic] 
alx)ve, p. 4). It is also to be remarked that all 


charms contain large numbers of words that have 
become so corrupted by constant oral repetition 
that they remain as mere meaningless soumis ; they 
are simply s})ell-word3 essential to the charm. Is 
it not probable that some of the uncouth forms 
found in the ancient ‘Loricas’ of Ireland may he 
explained in this way ? 

luTKiiATCRR.—J. H, Todd, Book of Hymns of the Ancient 
Church of Ireland, ‘2 voIh., Dublin, 1859 b5 ; J. H. Bernard 
and R. Atkinson, The Irish Liber llyinnonon, 2 voIh., licnidon, 
1898; E. Windiscli, Ir. Texte, i. [Beinzig, 1880] ; W. Stokes 
and J. Strachan, 'Thesaurus Pala’-ohibemicus, ii. ICainbridge, 
1903] 298-3.59 ; F. E. Warren, Antiphonary of Bangor, 2 vols., 
London, 1893-95 ; H. J. Lawlor, Chapters on the Book of Mnll- 
ing, Kdinbnrj^h, 1897, ch. v ii. ; C. Blume, Her Cur.sas S. Bene- 
dicti Xur.sim, t.eii»zig, 1908; J. Bnrkitt, ‘On two early Irish 
IlyniriH,’ -I I'hSt iii. [1902] 95 f. ; A. Holder, Hie Beichenauer 
JJandsrhnften, {.[Leipzig, 1906]; W. Stokes, ‘Second Vi.siou 
of Ad.Linnari,’ liCel xii. [1891] 420-439; the [loeins of Sodnliua 
are edited by L. Traiibe, TocOp Lat. cevi Caroiini, iii. [Berlin, 
1896); the ‘ Andite oinnes' of Sechnall may be found mo8t con- 
venientlv in PL liii. 837-840. 

Tbe ‘ Lorica ' of St. J’atnck is given in tbe Liber Hytntwrum, 
i. 13.3, ii. 49; W. Stokes, 'Tripartite. Life of St. Patrick, i. | Lon¬ 
don, 1887)48, etc.; tbe ‘ Lorica’ of Oiida.s, in W. de Gray Bii ch, 
Book of A'unna-minster, Winchester, 18s!>; A. B. Kuypers, 
Prai/er Book of .Hdeluald the Bi.shop, coinnio/iij/ called the Book 
of Cerne, Cambriilj^c, 1902 ; T. O. Cockayne, LeerhiLn/i.s, 3 
vols., London, l8()4-66 ; W. Stokes, /r. (rbis^'^es, Dublin, IStiO; 
H. Zimmer, S'ennitos Vindicatus, l^erlin, 1893; H. Williams, 
(Jddtv de Bxcitlio Brit., etc., I.ondou, 1901, no. 3, pp. 304 313 ^ 
and K. Bartsch, Zeiischr. fur roman. Lhilol. ii. [1878] 213; 
the ‘lAirica’of tjolumcille, in J. O'Donovaii, Misecllany of Ir. 
Archipol. Soe., i, [|)iiblin. 18J(?]; tbe ‘Loric'a’ of Mngron, in K. 
Meyer, Hxbernica mi nnrn, c >xford, 1894; the ‘ Lorica ’ of Le \ den, 
V. H. Friedel, ZL'T h. [1898] 64; tbe Hisperica fmnina, in 
L xc. 1187-9t>; Lnxeiidmrg fragment and St. Diner poem, in 
J. M. Stowasser, Wiener Stud. ix. [1887] 309-322, an<l Pro- 
ijramin des h'ranz-doseph's (iymnas., Vienna, 1S87-89 ; R. 
Thurneyseu, BCeL xi. [1890] 89; H. Zimmer, op. cit. op. 291- 
3t2, and ‘ Zwei neuo Kragmrnte von Hisp. fain.,’ in a\ actirichten 
der konigl. Ceselt. der H’os'.sen.scA. zu (roth iigcn, Klasse, 

8!>5, ii. 120 (< r. F. J. H. Jenkinson, 'The Hisfierica Famina, 
'ambriilge, l90s); tbe Iimuijs of llilai'y, in G. M. Droves. 
Analecta hijmnica medii ipci, 1. [I.eip/.ig, 1907); H. A. Daniel, 
Thes. hyionolng., Halle and Leipzig, 1841-56, i. 191, iv, 30; A. 

[. Ma.son, d'ThSt v. [1903] 413-432; A. S. Walpole-, ib. vi 
1901] .59!/ (103 LLKANDK HCLL. 

HYMNS (Modern Christian),—The rise ol 
nodern hymnody may he regarded as syrKflironons 
xhth the rise of 1‘rotestantism, find in the earliest 
lymns is mirrored the antithesis between the oltJ 
aith and the new. 

I. German hymns.—The earliest hymns of the 
Ivcformation were those of the Rohemian Rretliren. 
f which a collection of 89 was j/riiitcd fit Prague in 
1501, find another, of fibout 400, in 1505 ; but tlies(‘ 
were so (drcctufilly su}»pr('sscd ilifit only one inipei 
feet cony of the former i.s know n to exist, and none 
of the Ifitter. Lor jfractical purposes the hi.stury ot 
modern liymmxly begins with the pnhlicfition, 
in 15‘24, fit Erfurt and Wittenberg rcs]>ectively, <»f 
two sFuall hooks of (Lninan hymns, in eacfli of 
which fihout tlirce-fonrths of the contents were 
from the pen of Imtlie.r. Alt(Jg(;lher, Imtlier’.^ 
hymns and sacred .songs number 38; of these 11 
are wholly or pjirtly translated from the Latin, 4 
are revised from j/re-Reformation hymns, 6 fire 
metricjil p.salms, 6 para[>lirases of other portions of 
Holy Scrij)tnre, and 11 original. At least 24 are' 
still in more or less common use. 

The hymnody of Protestant Germany is the 
richest in Christendom, and by 1820 it w'as knowm 
to include more than 80,0(X) hymns of varying 
merit, d'lie great majority of the authors were 
members of the Lutheran Church, whereas the 
lymn-writers of the ‘ Reformed,’ or Calviriistic, 
)hurch were comparatively few, and their effusions 
kvere generally more suited to private devotion 
than to nuhlic worshij). I’his is due to a belief, 
itrongly ludd by Zwingdi and Calvin, and generally 
accepted by their adherents, that the Biblical 
Asalms furnish a complete manual of praise for 
)ublic worship, and the only one divinely sanc- 
ioned. Asa result of this belief, more than 130 
jrennan Metrical Psalters, more or less comj)lete 
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are known to exist, and seven-eighths of them were 
composed by members of tlie Reformed Church. 

Tlie great German iiyran-writers may be con¬ 
veniently arranged in seven Huccessive periods, 
each of whicli has its own distinctive character. 

(1) The first group consists of liUtlier and his 
contenn)oiaries, from about 1517 to 1560. Their 
hymns are ludther didactic nor retrospective, but 
natural, cordial, and fearless, at once popular and 
churchly. As long as the German language en¬ 
dures m(*n will sing Tullier’s ])athetie ‘ Aus tiefer 
Noth,’ his child-like ‘ Von ilimmel Ixxdi da komm 
ich her,’ and his immortal ‘ Cin feste l>urg.’ With 
him must be associated Michael Weisse (1480- 
1534), who translated many of the Bohemian 
Brethren’s hymns into German, but who is j)erhaps 
best rememhmed for his funeral liymn ‘Nun lasst 
uns den Ceib hegraben,’ Panins Speratus (1484- 
1551), Ni(di<daus Jleiinann (tl5Gl), Paul Kber 
(1511-69), Johann Zwick, of tlie Reformed Church 
(1496-1542), and IJans Sachs, the cobbler-bard of 
Niirembcrg (1494 1576). 

(2) d'he second jieriod, 1560-1618, is one of 
transition towards the suhjertive style of later 
times. There are occasional relercncesto [xTsonal 
circumstances, and didactic matter is sonn times 
introduced. Many worthless compositions of this 
age have come down to us, and the best authors 
^^ere too |>rolili(!. Among tlu'st; may be name«l 
Bartholomaus Bingwalt (1532-98), ,Iohann Michael 
Altenhurg (1584 -1640), and, above all, I'hilipp 
Nicolai (1556-160S). 

(3) The third pci iod is that of the Thirty ^^‘ars ’ 
War, 1618-48. 'L'he Tsalms now Ixu'ome the 
model and type ; prominence is givim to )»ersonal 
matters; brevity and terseness give ])lac-e to 
enlargement of thought. From this estimate one 
hymn must he excluded, tlu' ‘Nun danket alle 
thitc’ of Martin Rinckart (15S6--Ki 19), which is 
almost the onl\^ one of his viduminous writings 
wdiich has c'seaped oblivion, and w Incb has become 
the national doxology of Germany. Martin Opitz 
(1597-1639) was a literary man of no very decided 

)rinciph's ; but. be greatly inlhienceil German 
lymnody by his literai y style, and as a reformer of 
German ])iosody. 'This intluence operated ehielly 
on writers of what is called the Silesian School. 
Of those th(‘ foremost place belongs to Johann 
Ileermanii (1585-1647), the author of 4UU hymns, 
including ‘ Ibur Jesn Christ, du walires Liclit,’ 
and ‘ llcrzlieh.<t('r J('su, was hast du vei hruclicn ?’ 
Johann Hist (1667-67) was also a [)roIilic writer. 
Others (T the school arc; Josna Strgmaiin (1588- 
1632), Paul k'lemming (1669-40), Mai ihans A j»ellcs 
von Low(‘n.stern (l.')94-1648), and Joliann Matthaii.s 
Meyfart (1590-1642). 4'o the cont(‘in]>orary school 

of Kdiiigsherg dclong Simon Dach (1665-59), 
Georg Weis.scl (1590-1635), Heinrich Alberti (1604- 
61), and others. 

(4) The fourth period reaches from the j>eace of 
Westplialia to the outbreak of the I’ieii.stie con¬ 
troversy, 1648-90. Hymns uf this period assume 
more and more of a subjective cliaracter, t lie objec¬ 
tive features tending to disappear, while hymns 
relating to various circumstances and events in 
life—as sullering, consolation, death, the family, 
etc.—become im^re numerous. There is often a 
tendency to excessive lengTh, a common fault of 
meditative verse. Tlie cliief singer uf this genera¬ 
tion—in the judgment of many, tlie greatest of all 
German hymnists—is Paulus (lerhardt (1607-76). 
Foremost among his 120 hymns is the incomjiarahle 
‘O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,’ and not far 
behind it comes the ever popular ‘ Betiehl du deine 
Wege.’ To the same school belong Ernst C. 
Homburg (1605-81), .Johann Franck (1618-77), 
Georg Neiimnrk (1621-81), and Johann Georg 
Alhinus (1624-79). 


Contcmjiorary with these is a group of poets 
wlio.se liyiiins are, in general tone, mystic and 
contmiiplative. Formnost among tliem is Johann 
Sehelller (1624-77), who, hecumiiig a ccuivert to the 
Roman Communion in 1653, assumed the name of 
Aiigehis Silesius. Many of his hymns, written 
both l)(‘fore and after his transition, display a 
marvellous swetdiiess, in strange contrast w ith the 
bitterness of liis controversial writings, c.f/. ‘Ich 
will dich lichen, rneine Sliiike,’ ‘ Liehe, die <lu 
inieh znm Ihlde,’ etc. With him may l)e associated 
Christian Knorr von Roscmotli (1636-89), Micluiel 
Franck, Sigismund V(»n Biickcn, ( 'lnistoj)h ^\ cg- 
leiter, and others of h'ss note ; and in the Reformed 
Church Joachim Nc'aiidcr (1650-80). 

(5) The tilth period is that of Pietism, about 
1690-1750. The hymnists of these two generations 
are far too numerous to he particularly sjiecilicd, 
but they may he classitied in live groups, (i.) The 
contemporaries of Spener, pervacled by a laailtliy 
and sinccK' }>ic(y. Spemu* liimself wrote fe>^ 
hymns f)f any value, ami those i)rodiicc(l by the 
rest of the gioup are noticeahle for qualiLy rather 
than for quantity. We may mention Adam 
I )rese (1620- 17'd), Johann .Jakob Schutz (I()40-90), 
(J\ i iacus Guilt li(‘r (1649-1704), Stimuel Bodigast 
(16 tIt-lTOH), Laurent ins Laurenti (1660-1722), and 
(iottlried AriuJd (1666-1714). 

(li.) 'l'he oldci' school of HaJle. 'I'licir hymns 
are of a scriptural, practical, and (hwotiomd 
tendency, and are mostly for individual edilic<‘itiou 
and for the closet, rather than for tlie (‘hureh. 
Most w’orthy of notice are Wolfgang Christoph 
Dossier (1660-1722), the author of more than 
100 hymns, of which the best known are ‘Mein 
.Jesu dem die Seraphinen’ and ‘Ich lass dich 
nicht, <lu inusst mein Jesus lileihen,’ Johann 
Anastasiiis Fieylinghausini (1670 1739), .Johann 
Heinrich Scliroihu' (1667-99), Bai t holomaus Cras- 
sclins (1667-1724), and .lohann Jusejih Winckler 
(1670-1722). 

(iii.) d\) these succcialcd a younger school, rejire- 
scntiiig the decline of Fietism into sentiiuentalism 
and trivialities. 'l'h<‘ hi'tter wi iicus of this school 
are .Johann Jakob Kamhach (169iL1735), Johann 
Jyiidw'ig Conrad Alhuidorf (1693-1773), Carl llein- 
rieli von Bogatzky (1690-1774), and Leojiuld 1'. F. 
Lehr (1709-44). 

(iv.) Side by side with those is a group of poets 
<l(noted to strict Lutheran orthodoxy, and there¬ 
fore uii.sympat bet ie tow aids Fietism. 'I'lirec of 
t lieso composed, among them, neaily 2000 hymns, 
many of which, though not of the highest order of 
merit, are of gr<*.Mt and [leriminent value. Saloiuo 
F'ranck (1659-1725) is best rememhered by Ids 
liymn for J'iaster ('vaui, ‘ So rulu'st du, O lueine 
Rub’; Flrdmaiiii Neumeister (1671-1756) was (he 
author of many cantatas for use in church, and 
rc-modelled a nuinlKU’ of (dder liyniiis ; Benjamin 
Sclimolck (1672-1737) w^as the most juolilie of tlie 

school. 

(v.) Tlie school which is represented in tlieidogy 
by Beiig('l and Crusiiis, mediating between I’lt tisni 
and orthodoxy, claims a few sacred jxxds. 'l'he 
chief of these are .Johann Meiitzer (1658-1734), 
Johann Andreas Kothe (1688-1758), F. F'. Hiller 
(1699-1769), and C. C. L. von Pfeil (1712-84). 

Two distinguished hymnists of the period appear 
to stand aixirt from all these various groups. 
Gerliard Tersteegen (1697-1769), brought up in the 
Beformed Church, but from early manhood a 
mystic and a separatist, has more in common 
with Sclndller t)ian with any otluw poet. His 
numerous hymns were long restricted to a Hunted 
circle, but during t he last 70 years have been repre¬ 
sented in must Geniuin liymn-books, laitlieran as 
w'cll as Reformed. ‘ Gott ist gegenwiii tig’ is the 
most popular; but ‘ Siegesfurste, FJnenkonig.’ 
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‘ CJott ruft't. rioeli,’ and others are of sterling 
value. 

Nieliolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf (1700-6(3), 
patron and afterwards bisliojt of tiie Moravian 
Brethren, wrote upwards of 2(300 hymns of almo.st 
every possi))le degree of merit, hut even at the 
lowest displaying deep personal devotion to Clirist. 
His extraordinary aptitudt; for improvising led to 
the j)roduction of a liuge mass of rhyme, of which 
sincere piety is the only redeeming feature. The 
use of Ins liymns is almost restricted to the 
Moravian Church; but ‘desu, geh voran * and 
‘Christi Blut und Cereehtigkeit’ are hymns that 
Christendom will not willingly let die; ami a few 
centos, translated into various languages, are 
current. 

( 6 ) Tiie sixth period, from about 1750 to 1830, is 
that of the ‘ t>ilightenment ’ (q. v.), whose eflect on 
hyinnody was for the time disastrous, especially in 
the dilution of the church hymn-books and .sacred 
poetry in general. During its earlier years the 
orthodox tradition was worthily maintained by 
Christian iMirchtegott Gellert (1715-60), who in 
1757 puhlislied 54 hymns characterized by rational 
[)ie(.y and good taste, but generally individual 
rather than churchly. Many of tliem are still in 
use, tiie most )ioj)uhir being ‘Jesus lebt, mit ihm 
auch ich.’ Friedrich G. Klopstock (1724-1803) 
produced in 1758 modernized re-casts of 20 earlier 
<ierman hymns, appjirently without any doctrinal 
motive. Of his original pieces, mostly emotional 
and subjective, by far the best is tlie triumphant 
funeral song ‘ Auferstehn, ja, auferstehri wirst <lu.’ 
Modernizing of standard hymns, without doctrinal 
purpose and with undesirable results, was under¬ 
taken by J(diann Andre.as (Jramer (1723-88) and 
Johann Adolf Schlegel (1721-1(3). J'heonespiritual 
singer who stands consjucuous in this dre/iry time 
is Johann Ca.sjiar Lavater (1741-18(31). Of Jiis 700 
hymns the best known is ‘Jesus Christus, wachs 
in mir. ’ (3eorg F. F. von Harden berg, commonly 
called Novalis, was a religious poet rather than a 
liymn-wiit(U'. 

(7) A seventh period, one of Flvangelical revival, 
may be dated from the fiublication by Chri.stian 
Karl Josias Bunsen in 1833 of bis Vcr.HurJi dims 
allgenidnen e.vanqcAiscImn Gesdnq- unci Ge.hefbucJis, 
containing 934 iiymiis, followed in 1837 by the 
EvnngpJischcr JAcdcrsrh/ttz (.}{ Albert Knapp, with 
3590, Bunsen endeavoured to restore, asmuirly as 
possible, the original text of each hymn ; Knapp, 
unfortunately, \vas less .scru[)uIous ; but from that 
time the coloiirb^ss hymn-books of the preceding 
age gradually disappeared ; and those now^ in use 
u.siially contain (be best pnjductions of evangelical 
singers from the Itcfurmalion downward. It 
would bo impossible to pass in review tiie original 
compo.sitions of the last three generations, h'ive 
names are sjfednlly worthy of mention ; Frnsfc | 
Moiitz Arndt (17(>U-IS6()), Christian If. SacJiso 
Johann Wilhi'Ini Mninhoid (1797- bSol), 
Albert Knanp (1798-186 (), and Carl J. C, Spitta 
(18(31-59), of whose i/nd liarfc 55 editions 

were priided in as many years. 

2 . Dutch hymns.— I'wen in the 15th cent, a 
number of macaronic hymns, partly Latin and 
partly Dutch, and generMily of a llus.site charac¬ 
ter, were current in the Netherlands. A collecdion 
of the.se W 7 is printed at Kern pen in 1550. The 
Keformation in thc.se regions wa.s of so strongly 
Calvinistic a type, however, that several synods 
forbade the singing of any hymns except tho.se 
found in Holy 8 (uipture. A co'llection of metrical 
Psalms, witli music, was printed at Antwerp in 
1539 ; and two eonijilete metrical Dutch Psalters 
appeared in 1566. To another Psalter, published 
in 1580, were added metrical versions of otlier 
Scri})ture canticles, together wdtli the Ten Com¬ 


mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and tlie 
‘Gloria, in excelsis.’ Altogether between 30 and 
40 Dutch P.salters ajijieared before 1773, in wdiich 
year the Synod of South llulland issued an author¬ 
ized version, which is still commonly used in tlie 
Dutch Keformed Cbiircb. 

The Dutch Liithcran.^^, in 1615, published at 
Utrecht a collection of 58 hymns translated from 
the German. The suppression of these was at¬ 
tempted by the Synod of Dort (1619); but a few 
years later local synods authorized their use on 
festival occasions. In 1659, Willem Sluiter pub¬ 
lished a volume entitled Psrtl/neny Geznngen en 
gexstelijkp LiedereUy which, togetlicr wil b a posthu¬ 
mous volume of liymns by the same author, w^as 
long in popular use for (lomestic worship. The 
lirst religious bodies in Holland to authorize the 
use of hymns in public wa>r.sbi[), howev^er, weie 
di.'^.'^i'uter.s from the J3iitcb Keformed Establish¬ 
ment. The Anabaptists pu])lished an Ajijiemlix 
to the I’.saKer in 1713; a liyuunal for a sejiaratist 
congregation, compiled by Jac^ob Groenewegen in 
1750, ran through several editions; and a large 
volume of Mennonite hymns appeared in the latter 
half of the 18th century. It was not till 1805 that 
tlm lirst authorized liymn-book of the Dutch Be- 
formeil Church was olfeied to the public. It con¬ 
tained 192 hymns, of w hich a largo uroportion w'ere 
translations. An Apjicndix, wdiicli nad lieen nearly 
20 years in jJiefiaration, was authorized in LSOli. 
This hymn-book' and ajtjiendix are still in common 
use both in Holland and in South Africa; and 
n(?arly all other Dutch liymnals have borrowed 
largely from tliem. 

Df the older I3utch Lutheran hymns almo.st hall 
were apjiropriate only to festivals. It was not till 
1826 th.Mtthe Liith(U'an Synod of Holland published 
it.sown hymn-hook, containing 376 hymns, of which 
150 were from the older laitiioran l»ooks, and 162 
were new' composition.^. Some serious omissions 
were snjiplied in an Aiipendix 2 -i years later. The 
otlier most impfutant Dnteli li^inn-hooks are the 
modern Baptist hymnal, a volume of translations 
from the Latin by K. B. Janscjii (1860), and a 
volume of rcvixal hymns, translated from F^nglish 
and American originals. Very few Dutch hymns 
are original comjiositions ; according to the best 
authori( y, the w'holc niimhi'r does not nmeh exceed 
3000, of which at least two-thirds are translations. 

3 . Scandinavian hymns. — The Keformation in 
the Scandinavian countries w’as, to a greater extent 
than elsewhere, the w'ork of the rulers rather than 
of the people. The national Churches of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway were thoi oughly F3rastian. 
These facts had some inlluence, if not on the com¬ 
position of church .songs, at least on their publica¬ 
tion and use in juiblic worship. 

The father of Swedish hymnody w’as Lar.s Peter¬ 
sen, archhishoj) of Upsala (t 1573), wdio, in addi¬ 
tion to oii^dnal jhcces, made m.-iny translations 
from Latin and (7erman hymns. 11 is brother, Olaf 
Petersen, also has some rejmte a.s a hymn-writer. 
They were assisted in their ])oetical work by two 
other brothers, J^ars and Peter Andersen. 'J’hese, 
in 1536, jmblished Swenske sonaor cller wiser mo 
pa nytt prentade, forokade, och under en annan 
skick an tilfbrenna vtsatte (‘Swedish Song.s or 
Hymns, now newly printed, enlarged, and pub- 
li.slied in a ditlerent shape from the former^; what 
that former hook w'as we are not informed). Tw'o 
kings of Sw'eden—Erik XIV. (t 1577) and Gustavus 
Adolphus (slain at Liitzon, 1632)—contributed to 
the national hyinnody; the latter, shortly before his 
death, wrote the renowned battle-song, ‘ Ebrfaras 
ej, du lilla hop.’ 

The number of Swedish hymn-writers is not 
great. Of the 15 who wrote within the 17th and 
18th centuries the greatest was Johan Olaf Wallin 
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(1779-1839). In 1819 lie piihlislied Den surnshi 
FsalniboLcn af Kovungen gi/lad ork stdd/iLstnd 
(‘The Swedish Hymn-hook, approviid and con- 
iirnied by tlie King’), whieh is .still in eomnion 
use throughout the country, d'o it he contribu(<Mi 
about 150 original hymns, besides trarishitions and 
revisions. 

In 1529 there was published at Kostock, in the 
Danish language, Ken 7iy Uandhog^ ined Psfdutrr 
oc aandelige Lofsanqe^ vniragne. aff then heltige 
Schrifft (‘A now llandltook, witli Psalms ami 
Spiritual Songs of Ib'aise derived from Holy 
Writ’). This contained translations from the 
Latin, German, and Swedish, and some originals. 
Its prinei[)al author was Claus Martenson Tonde- 
binder {1500-70); and it was the hymnary ot the 
Danish and Norw(‘gian JiUthcfans for more than 
a century. In 1083, Thomas Kingo, bishoji of 
Funen, whose Aandclige Sju7igc-rh<rr (‘Spiritual 
Choral-Songs’) had attraided attention, was com¬ 
missioned to prejiare a new hymn-book for the 
churches in both (-ountries. The first jiart a’ 
peared in 1689 ; it contained many of Kingo’s own 
compositions, and was greatly admired by some, 
while others, of the Pietistic school, uniMirly de¬ 
nounced it as rationalists. The controversy was 
so violent that the comjiletion of tlie book was 
entrusted to a committcic, wing however, worked 
on Kingo’s lines, and included many of his liymns. 
The resultant Forordnede ny Kirke-rsuhne-Bog 
(‘Authorized New Church 1 Ijunn-lM.ok’), in its 
complete form, ajipeared in 1699. Several attempts 
were made to sujijilant it by collections on Pietistic 
lines. Especially notable was a A’// Sfd. inebog (‘New 
Hymn-book’) edited in 1740 by hTie, Pontofipidan. 
'J’his contained a large numlicr of hymns, both 
original and translated, hy Hans Ad<df Hiorson, 
bishop of Kibe, whose view's were decidedly Pict- 
istic. Another at tempt in the .same direction was 
made by N. il. Kalle, bisliop of Seeland, who in 
1797 produced a revision of Kingo’.s book under the 
title Kiuiygydisk-Kristelig Salnirbog (‘Evangelical 
Christian Hymn-book ’). Tlie attemjit failed, how¬ 
ever, because of the feebleness of the verse; ami 
more than half a century passed before any real 
improvement was elfected. This at length w'as 
brought about, mainly through the inlluence of 
Nikolai Frederik Severin Gruiultvig (1783-1872). 
This eminent scholar, true poet, and fervent evan¬ 
gelist w/iged w'ar for many years against tlie pre¬ 
vailing Rationalism and Pbastianism of the national 
Church, and sulfered accordingly. While under 
ecclesiastical suspension he W'rote and con)])iled 
Sang-V((rk til den dimske Kirke (‘ 8 ong-\Vork 
for the Danish Church’). His moral inlluence at 
length prevailed so far that his worth was appre¬ 
ciated, and .ste[)s were taken to prepare a new 
Sabnrbogcn til Kirke-og 11 us- A ndcigt (‘Hymn-book 
for Church and House Worship’). Tliis was sanc¬ 
tioned for general use in 1853, having been edited 
by the poet Pornhard Severin Ingemann (1789- 
1862). It was based on the old book of Kingo, but 
contained many hymns by Krorson, Grundtvig, and 
Ingemann. 

Iceland is closely bound to Denmark by political 
relations. For a long time the only liymn-liook in 
use there w'as the Graduale or JMessH-saungs bok 
(‘Mass-Song-Kook’), consisting of translations into 
Old Norse of a few of the earlier hymns of Marten- 
son’s collection. The last edition is dated 1773. 
Since then local translations of the Danish hooks 
have been in use. In 1861, Thordersen of Reyk¬ 
javik issued N(^r vidbcEtir vid hina evangelisku 
Sdlmahbk (‘New Contributions to the Evangelicjil 
Psalm-book’), much on the lines of the DaiiLsh 
book of 1855. 

Norway, until 1814, liad been politically united 
with Denmark ; and Danish hymn-books, or re¬ 


visions of sucii bf)oks in imxhM-niz^d lauc'uagc, 1 im,vo 
hiam in common imc— liic CiurrlK's allowing tluau- 
sclves ronsidcrahio IrcMMiorn. 'The books uuw most 
iuns(‘aic Kirke-Snlnie-Jjogeu (‘d im (Miurch Hymn- 
hook '), edited on the basis of older Ixioks hy Magnus 
B. Jaimlstad, and authon/cd in 1S69; and Christ- 
eltge Bsubner til Husundagt og Skolibrug ('Chris¬ 
tian Hymns for Donna lie WMrshij) arid for Use 
in Schools’), published in 1851 by Johan Nikolai 
Frantzem. 

A very Inrge proportion of the Scandinavian 
hymns are translatrd from German Jaithcran 
authors. The older hymns arc generally doctrinal 
or iinocative; those ol later date are rather sub¬ 
jective, expressiii ' pcisomal sentiments, hopes, and 
fenrs. As to the baraetmisUes of individual 
singm's, it is commonly said that ‘ Kingo ia 
the ]>oet of hoister, Krorsou of (diristmas, and 
Grnndtvig of Whitsuntide.’ 

I 4 . French hymn?.—'I'lie earliest known hTench 
' hymn-book was juinted in 1527. It w'as entitled 
lIl/iDU'S couuuuns de Vann^c, and consisted of 
transbitioiis of Latin hymns hy Nirolas Mauroy. 
In l.'>33 nj»ix‘arcd the Miroir d'une dnie pecheresse^ 
IgV Margue.tite de Valois, to which were apprmded 
mctric.il Nci.sions, by Cicmmit Marot, of tire Creed, 
Lord’s Prayer, Ave Mar ia, Crace before Meals, etc. 
BctwiMMi this date and 1597 nine small books of 
11 ugiienot Song.s were luibli.shed, containing hymns, 
carols, ballads, and ]iara})hrasesof Scripture. Mean- 
w'hilc, in 1542, MaruL puiblished his 50 metrical 
psalms, w iiich, being sung to ballad tunes, became 
w idely fashimnihlc. In ho])C of sujrirlanting these, 
Cuy de la l>oderie, a Roman (’atholic, published 
HgDines erclvsiasfigues in 1578, also Cayitigues spiri- 
furls, consisting of translations from I’rudc'ntius, 
J’etrtircli, and Vidas, tind some para]>ln-ascs of Scrip¬ 
ture songs. Refore tlie end of tiic century, several 
other volumes of devout songs were produced by 
Huguenot wait CIS, such as Nicolas Denisot, Charlies 
de Navitues, Eticarne de Maizon Eleur; hut none 
of them waue designed for juiblic worship. The 
Reformed ChurtR in France, as in Gm inany and else- 
w'here, limited its church-song to Rihlical Psalms 
and Canticles. Various waiters, therefore, souglit 
to supply wliat was lacking in Marot’s w'ork ; and 
in 1550 a complete Psalter was published in Paris, 
consisting of Alarot’s versions, w ith others by Gilles 
d’Aurigny, Robert Rrincel, ‘ C. R.,’ and ‘Cl. B.* 
This was generally supplanted hy Les Pseauniea 
miscnrinie fraiK^uisc par Clement Marot et Thtodore 
de Bt^ze, 1562. Of this at least 24 editions were 
printed witliin the year, at Paris, Caen, Lyons, 
Geneva, and other places. Until the eaily years 
of the 18th cent, this Psalter alone was used in the 
public w'ornliip of the Reformed Church ; and be¬ 
yond the bounds of that community its inlluence 
)ias been far wider than that of any other metrical 
Psalter. 

Tlie Lutlieran Church in France, besides using 
the Jbsalter, made free use of translations of the 
best German hymns. Pseaumes^ hy nines et can- 
tiques . . . inis en rime /ran^ods sehm la rime et 
melodies alleinands^, Frankfort, 1612, contains 63 
liymns or ])araphrases. Successive enlargements 
or developments of this book appeared under vari¬ 
ous tit Ics ill the 17 th and 18 th centuries, t hat of 1739 
having 381 pieces. Tire rigidity of the Reformed 
Chui’ch also gave way in 1705, when Renediet Pictet 
published Cinquante^quatre ('antiques sacrez pour 
les prinriprdes solemnitez. 'I’welve of these weif 
authorized for use in public w orship, and laicanie an 
appemlix to the Psalter throughout the Reformed 
(Jhurch. Some of tlicm are among the finest hymns 
in the Prciich language. 

The French Roman Catholic hymnistsof the 17th 
cent, are not numerous. La Philomde slraphique, 
by Jean i’Evaiigdliste, 1632, consisted of hymns of 
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a mystical typo, set to secular tunes. It was re¬ 
garded as a Jansenist book, arid was not designed 
for use in church. Pierre Corneille versilied parts 
of the Imitatio Christi, thu.s jiroducinga few hymns 
still current. Racine also wrote, in 1689, two hymns 
which are still in use. A few hymns of a sooerly 
(juiiitislic strain were written by the illustrious 
kcrndon, and a large nuinher by Madame Guyon 
( 164 S- 1717 ); hut few, if any, of these have come 
into c<Miini()n use. A number of hymns by Abb^ 
P(dh‘grin wi'ie [lublished in 1706-15, and set to 
lively secular tunes ; some of them are still in use. 
A nnM’i'orious c<dIe(‘tion of hymns wa^ made for 
the Seminary of St. Suhicc in 1765. I'he iircuril 
de c((n(iniduits ae l\///«'nifnid, 1743, was a 
Moravian liymn-book of 75 pieces. In succevssive 
editions the number was raised to 576 in 1778, oi 
which about 37t) are translations from the (ierman, 
the rest bedng krcnch originals. 

l^robably the greatest of krmicli hymn-writers 
is If. A. Cesar Malan (1787-1864), ]»astor at, (Jeneva, 
chani)don of I7vangelicalisni, and (he founder of 
modern Cr'ench Keformed hymnody. lie i.s Kai<l 
to have written about a thons.and liymris ; and, 
though many aiai weak and full of litmary faults, 
otliers are of great value. A large tnimbei’ are 
still in use, and some of tliem are found in every 
i^'rench Protestant hymn-]>ook. Gf contemporary 
and later wi irms of the same school may be rmme<l 
Ami Host, Merle (rAubignc', Henri Lutteroth 
Ale.xandre Vinet, and Adoljdie Monod. 

Modern f rench hymn-bouk.s are very numerous 
and suited to every phase of Protestant Christi 
anity. 4'ho first i^'renc.h Methodist hymn-book 
was issued in Pngland alnjut 1813, for the betudi 
of hrench prisomns of war; it contained man;' 
translations of Pnglish hymns. Another, for use 
in the (.’hannel Isles, a[)p(‘ared about 1818, and i 
an err larged edition in 1828 ; it was frerjinaitly re 
rrinterl, until reidaced by a bett(‘r book in i 868 , 
ri 1831, or ear lier, njrpear'ed C((nti<pies rhrHiens c 
l'ns(t(je di\'i rr,!itji>'usrs, whirdi reacheri 

a 14tli edition in 1881 . 4’ht‘ Reformed Church ha.s 

overcome its aversion to ‘human compositions,’ 
and since 1787 has samdioned several good hymn- 
books. 'riie Walloon (krllection (1803) contained 
133 hymns ; a good collccticjn publislred at hVank- 
fort in 1849 contained 289; and iha Nouveau Livrr 
de c(inti(jues, editral hy K. Ihnsier, Paris, 1879, has 
217. At least six French Liithm-an hymn-]>ook.s 
were {ruhlislied irr s(*veral editions (hiring the 
19th c(*rit. at Paris, Moiitheliard, Strasshuig, and 
Nancy; and a French Moravian hymn-hook, in 
1880, contained 700 pieces, nio.stly translations 
from the Gimman. Several modern hook.s of the re¬ 
vivalist type have had wide circulation, especually 
those published in c(>nnexion with the Protestant 
Mission called ‘LdEuvre MacAlk’ ddre most 
notew'orthy of these is C((nfiques populaireai^ which 
with its sujrphmient contains upwards of 60 trans¬ 
lations of English and Anrerican ‘revival hymns.’ 

An undenominational hymn-book, with music, 
anjreared at Paris in 1834, under the title of Chants 
ckvHiens, edited hy Henri Lutteroth. Its aim was 
to collect the best hymn.s of the older poets, as 
Racine, Corneille, Pictet, etc., together with others 
of recent date. It was much inodilied in successive 
editions, assuming its final shape, with 200 hymns, 
in 1857. Its inlluence has been wide and liene- 
ficial, bringing into common use nuniiirous hymns 
of great merit. Its chief bleniisli is that it is too 
didactic—an unusual fault in French hymnody, 
whi<di i.s, for the most part, intensely subjective, 
f'rench hymns rarely or never have the strength 
of good (hirman or English poetry ; hut the best 
of them have much sweetness nnd temhuness, 
while some are highly picturesijue. and others of 
delightful sim])liri( V. 


This seems a fitting place to mention a group 
of French Roman Catliolio poets of the I7tli and 
oMily 18th centuries, who wrote in Latin, and 
whose hymns are to be found in the Paris Hieviary 
of 1726 and other Gallican Rreviaries. The fore¬ 
most of them in merit is Charles Collin (1676 1749); 
next must he ranked dean Hajdiste de Santeuil 
(1630-97) and his elder brother Claude (1628-84); 
with these are honourably associated Cuillaume 
de la Bruneti^re (tl702), Nicolas le Tourneux 
(1640-86), 8 . Rcsnault, and several of lessor note. 
Th(‘-ir hymns, especially those of C'ullin, are of a 
high standard of excellence. 

5 . Italian hymns.—'The religions revival initi- 
ated hy St. Francis of Assisi in the 13th cent, 
called forth a number of religious songs in the 
Veronese and Umbrian dialects, some of which 
were sung hy the Flagellants in their jiroce.ssions. 
'Towards the end of the century Jacopoiie da 'Todi 
(to whom is usually attributed the ‘ Stabat Mater 
(loIonKsa’) wrote many vernacular songs extolling 
the divine love, whicli, though never used in the 
regular church services, were much sung during 
tin; two following centuries hy members of the 
religious orders. I’owards the middle of the 15th 
cent. (L Savonarola wiote ‘ Hymns of Praise and 
Contemplation,’ which, however, were not suited for 
use in public worshif). Two of his c(jntemporaries, 
Mafl'ei Helcari and Girolamo Jieiievieni, wrote 
hymn.s which wore widely known and used, 'i’he 
spiritual jioetus of Vittoria (.5)loniia (1490-1547) 
were highly este('nicd, hut there is no evidence 
that they were ever used in ])ul)rK; worship. 

From this time till late in the 17tli cent, no 
religious ])oet of (uninence arose in Italy. Hut in 
1688, MaH (!0 Coferati, a priest of Florimce, edited 
a collection of about 330 hymns, under the title 
Corona di sacre eauzoni^ 0 hinde s})i}'(tuali di pin 
diroti autori. 'I'he authors’ names are not stated. 
This is tlie earliest known Italian hymn-hook. 

Hernardo Adimari, a priest of the Oratory of 
San Filippo Neri, was tlni author of 212 hymns, 
puhlish(‘<l at h'lorence in 1703. These were accom¬ 
panied hy tunes in four parts; and there is evi¬ 
dence that at this time it was common in many 
places to sing hymns antipiionaily, or one verse hy 
the choir and another hy the jieople. The next 
jirolilic hynln-^^ riter was Alfonso Maria de Idguori 
(1696-1787). His verses were designed for popular 
use. Some are devotional, some ascetic, and some 
nysti(‘al ; they ahoiind in utterances of intense 
devotion, but are for the most j>art too warm and 
passionate for I'kiglish taste. J.iguuri has often 
been ereditisl with the authorship of the best 
known of all Italian hymns, ‘Viva, viva Jesu’; 
mt the ascription is very doubtful. 'The well- 
viiown poets Metastasio and Manziuii wrote hymns 
vhieh liave been included in ehiirch colleidions ; 
and several recent Roman Catholic; po(;ts of less 
lote might also he mentioned. Among the prinei- 
)al Protestant liymn-writers of the I9th eemt. are 
iahriele Ros.setti, his kinsman, T. Pietrocola 
Ros.setti, C. Mapei, G. Ni(;c()lini, and Michele di 
I’reloro. An Englishman, Thomas W. S. Jones, 
who lived many years in Italy, is also the author 
•f more than 140 hymns in the Italian language. 

At least 10 Protestant Italian hymn-books, some of 
;onsiderable bulk, have been jiuhlished since the 
talian Revolution, at Florence, Naples, Rome, 
Trieste, and Casella. Some of these contain 
umerous translations of English and American 
ymns. In Italy the Roman Catholic Church does 
ot favour the singing of hymns in the vernacular 
n public worship ; nevertheless, in extra-liturgical 
services such hymns are used with some freedom. 

6. English hymns. —Popular tradition has con- 
itantly associated hymn-singing with the Lollard.s. 
But, althougli a number of devout songs are pre- 
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served in MSS of the Nth and 15tli centuries, 
some of them of no little merit, they are all—ex¬ 
cept a few carols—too intensely personal to have 
been used in public worship. The earlie.st printed 
English hymns are probably those in Marshall’s 
Primer of 1535 and the Sarum Primer of 1538. 
These are translations from the Latin, and their 
versification is of the rudest. 

The first English hymn-book, properly so called, 
is the Goostlij Psalrnes and tipirit nail Songes of 
Miles Coveriiale, 1539. It contains 41 pieces, 
all but 5 of them translation.s or imitations from 
the German—17 being from Luther. There are 
versions of 13 Psalms, the ‘Magnificat,’ ‘Nunc 
dimiltis,’ ‘ Gloria in excel.sis,’ ( he Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. 
Efforts were made to suppress this book, but in 
1545 Henry VIII. authorized a new Primer, which 
contained 8 hymns, smoother in versification than 
the former primers. In this Cranmer is believed 
to have had a hand, and it was hi.s desire that 
English versions of the old (^liurch hymns should 
have a place in the projected new service-book.s. 
It is thought that the inlluence of Calvin and 
Hucer had to do with the abandonment of this 
project. 

During the interval between the death of Henry 
and (he accession of Elizabeth the ‘old version’ of 
the Psalms was gradually compiled, the chief con¬ 
tributors being 'I’honias Sternhold, John ifopkins, 
Thomas Norton, William Kethe, and W illiam 
Wdiit Lingham. To several successive editions a 
few liyinns were ])r(‘lixed or appended ; the com¬ 
plete edition of 156‘2 has 23, including ‘d'he Lamen- 
tatio!i of a Sinner’ and the earli(!st known non- 
Pcoman Communion liymn in the English language, 
‘Tdie Lord be thanked for His Gifts.’ The next 
really important hyrnnological publication is the 
Gnde. and Godlit Ballatis, whicn bears the same 
relation to the lleformation in Scotland a.s Cover- 
dale’s Goosth] Psahjies does to that in England. 
Tlie primupai, but not the only, authors were the 
brothers John and Robert Wedderburne, clergy¬ 
men of Dundee, who became exiles on account of 
their Protestant principles. The earliest editiotis 
have entirely perished, and their date is matter of 
conjecture; tlie oldest known perfect- coj»y was 
printed at Edinburgh in 1578, with the title Ayie 
Copendions Bulk of godlie Psalrnes and spirituall 
Sangis. It contain.s 116 pieces, all in the Scottish 
dialect. Tliero are 22 metrical Psalms, 8 Scripture 
j)araphrases, the Creed, 34 hymns, 8 graces, and 
43 ballads, some devotional and some satirical. 
More than a fourth of the whole is translated from 
the (;lerman, and a few j)ieces arc borrow'cd or 
adapted from Covcndale. Several of the devo¬ 
tional ballads are remarkable for their beauty and 
tenderness, while the satirical pieces, some of them 
coarse as well as humorous, attack the Roman 
Catholic clergy wit h considerable vigour. 

It may seem surprising that, of about 130 Eng¬ 
lish writers of religious vtuse in the latter half 
of the I 6 th cent., scarcely any contributed to the 
worship-song of the Church. The explanation lies 
in the fact that—largely, no doubt, through the 
Calvinisbic influence brought to bear upon the 
formative period of the English Book of Common 
Prayer—only the scantiest scope was allowed for 
hymns in public worship, an injunction of the first 
ear of Elizabeth granting merely that ‘in the 
eginning or in the end of the Common Prayer, 
either at morning or evening, there may be sung 
an hymn, or such like song, to the praise of 
Almighty God.’ It was not until the revision of 
1661-62 that the insertion, after the third collect at 
morning and evening prayer, of the rubric for the 
anthem opened the way, even though slowly taken, 
to a true hymnody. In modern times a few Eliza- 
voL. vir .—3 


bethan hymns have come into common use, e.g.y 
the earliest original English morning liymn, ‘You 
that have spent the quiet night,’ by George Gas¬ 
coigne, and the delightful ‘ Hierusalein, my happie 
home,’ of which the author, ‘ E. B. P. ,’ has not 
been satisfactorily ideiitilied. 

Between the death of Elizabeth and the out¬ 
break of the Civil War the conditions were much 
the same ; and the sacred rioets of the <lay, such 
as John Donne, George Herbert, and Phineas 
Eletcher, for the most part ofli'Ted no contribu¬ 
tions to public worship, though a few of their 
devout lyrics have found a place in modern hymn- 
books. A few attenqits were made to supplant 
the Sternhold and Hopkins Psalter, but with little 
success. The very meritorious version of George 
Sandys failed to win the [lublic ear; that of 
William, Earl of Stirling, though put forth in the 
name of King James, bad no better success ; and 
the faithful but intolerably harsh version of Henry 
Ainsworth found favour only wdth the Separatists. 

I’o this period, however, belongs the lirst really 
great English hymn-wiiter, George Wither (1588- 
1667). His ]»octical works, sacred and secular, are 
numerous. His noble version of the Psalms has 
been undeservedly neglected. His Hymns and 
Songs of the Church w^a8 printed in 1623, with ‘ the 
particular anprobaticui both of tlie king and of 
(“onvocation,^ but the intrigues of tlie Stationers’ 
C’oinpany frustrated tlie intentions of the king and 
clergy, and practically suppressed the book. It 
contained all the (JT and SiT Canticles, the Song 
of Songs, the Lamentations, versions of th(» Lord’s 
Prayer and ‘ Veni Creator,’ and 44 original hymns 
for various ecclesiastical seasons and sjiecial occa¬ 
sions. In 1641, Wither jmblished llallduiah, or 
BrUain^s Second Keinemhrancer, w ith a deuication 
to the Parliament, his symyiathies being at that 
time on the popular side. 'I'he book contained 
233 hymns, classitied as occasional, temjiorary, and 
ler.sonal ; 42 of them are taken from the tormer 
look, often with alterations wdii(;h are not always 
im])rovements. 

The Sternhold and Hopkins Psalter had become 
unacceptable to the Puritans, not because of its 
rugged versilication, but because it was not, in 
their opinion, sulliciently close to the original. 
Tliey conceived the inqiossible idea of a litiaal 
translation from the Hebrew' in an Englisli metre 
that could be sung. Between 1640 and the end of 
the century there were at least half-a-dozen 
attemi)ts to realize this fancy—among them the 
curious Bay Psalm-Book of the Puritan Colonists 
in New Paigland (1640). When the Long Parlia¬ 
ment undertook to remodel the Church of England 
on Puritanical lines, part of the scheme w'as to 
provide a metrical Psalter for general use through¬ 
out England and Scotland. The work was assigned 
to a committee, wdio, by conflating two v(irsions 
by Eraiicis Rous and William Barton respectively, 
produced what is known as ‘ The Scots Version ’— 
it being approved by the Scottish General Assembly 
in 1649. With all its faults—and they are neither 
few nor small—it has endeared itself to the hearts 
of the Scottish people, and will not be sii})planted 
for generations yet to come. The wonderful 23id 
P’salm in this version is probably the most perfect 
metrical Psalm in (diristendom. 

Between the fall of the Monarchy and the Re¬ 
volution several poets produced lyrics whicli, 
though not designed for use in public worship, 
were utilized by later comjdlers of hymn-books. 
Such were Henry Vaughan, Richard Crasiiaw, and 
John Quarles. There were also at least three 
genuine hyinnists—William Barton, whose work 
has been unaccountably neglected, Samuel Cross- 
man, and John Alason, w'hose best productions are 
still deservedly popular. Mention must also be 
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made of two rhymeaters, whose verses are iinmiti- 
gate<l doggerel, but wlio did excellent work as 
pioneers. Abraliam Cheare, a IJaptist minister of 
Plymoutb, wlio died in ])rison in 1668, is the lirst 
known iMiglish author of hymns for children. 
Benjauiin Keach, also a Baptist, had been set in 
the [)illory for seeking to propagate his opinions 
througli tlie j)ress. 11 is Spirdiud Melody (161)1) 
is poor ; l)ut by it, and by a couple of vigorous 
pamphlets, he |u ac‘tically broke down the prejudice 
wdiicli until then existed among Baptists against 
singing in public worship. 

In 1692 was printed the first edition, unauthorized 
an<i incorrect, of Bishop Thomas Ken’s Morning 
and Kvrning Jhirnns. At first written for the 
scholars of \\ incliester School, they have won an 
abiding ])lace in the esteem of all Knglisli-sj»eaking 
(hiristendom. Ken’s otlier hymns, for the festivals 
of the Church, were a T)osthumous publication, and 
have been little reganied. 

At th(', time of fhe Revolution the Psalms of 
Slernhold and Ho{»kins, alriuuly archaic, wero still 
almost exclusively used in the Anglican Church ; 
the well-meant attem})ts of W. King, John Patrick, 
John Denham, and others had totally failed to 
supplant them ; and the noble versions of Sandys 
and Wither had aj)parentl^ been forgotten. About 
1698 a New Version, by Nahum Tate and Nicholas 
Brady, was put forth \inde‘r royal patronage, and 
soon became immonselv po})ular. Its one merit is 
that, smo(ddi and unimpassioned, it suited the 
literary taste of the day. For 150 years it held the 
field against all rivals; at present about half-a 
dozen psalms of the ‘New Version’ continue in 
use, the most jiopular being the 34th and the 67th. 

In the Church of Scotland, on the re-establish* 
nient of ITesbyterianism after the Revolution, the 
(Joneral Assembly considered the qiu-'stion of an 
authorized afipendix to the Scottish Psalms. 
I'atrick Sirnson of Renfrew had pul)lished, at 
IMinburgh, six books of Spiritual Songs or Holy 
Paeans, consisting of versified jiarajihrases of all 
the poetical parts of Scripture except the Psaltc-r. 
'The work is of considerable merit, the rendering 
being fairly close, without that rigidity wdiich 
marked tln^ Scottish and New England Psalms. 

In 1695, Sirnson b(!ing Moderator, the Assembly 
ajipointed a Commission to revise the Scripture 
Songs ; but the business w^as delayed year after 
year, and in the end nothing was done, so that the 
Scottish Psalms continued in exclusive use for 
about 50 years longer. 

Among English Nonconformists the manuals of 
Church Song chiefly in use were the Scottish 
Psalms, a revision of the N(wv England Psalter, 
and, occasionally. Barton’s. During the last decade 
of the century several ministers—Robert Fleming, 
Joseph Boyse, Thomas Shepherd, Richard Davis, 
and Josef)h Stennett—produced hymns for the use 
of their own congregations, some of which found 
wider, though very liinite(l, acceptance. Nearly 
all these hymns are personal rather than congrega¬ 
tional ; and most of them are mere Calvinisf.ic 
theology in rhyme. The lirst selection of hymns 
for Nonconformist worship of which we have Rmnd 
any tra(;e wois jiublislied in 1694 under the title A 
Collectio7i of Divine Hymns upon several Occasions. 

To this seven authors contributed, among whom 
were Richard Baxter, John Mason, and Thomas 
Shepherd. The next selection, Matthew Henry’s 
Family Hymns (1695), consisted entirely of centos 
from various metrical versions of the Psalms. 

In 1695 a young Nonconformist student com¬ 
mented on the unsatisfactory character of the 
rhymes in use at the Meeting-house in 8 outhami)ton, 
and was challenged to produce something better. 
The next Sunday the spirited paraphrase ‘ Behold 
the Glories of the Lamb Amidst His Father’s 


throne’ was ‘lined out,’ to the delight of th« 
w'orshippers. The young man was Isaac Watts, in 
after years renowned as pastor, ]>hilosojilier, and 
poet. In 1707 he published llynms and Spiritual 
Songs, in Three Books, containing 222 pieces, which 
in the second edition (1709) were increased to 360. 
These were followed in 1715 by Divine and Moral 
Songs /or the Use of Children ; and in 1719 by The 
Psalms of David imitated m the Language of the 
New Testaanent. Other publications in verse 
followed ; and Watts’s various works contain at 
least 750 hymns, of which neaily 200 are still in 
common ust'. Before his death, in 1748, fifteen or 
sixteen editions of his hymns ha<l been circulated ; 
and for more than 100 years their use, witli or 
without a aupplement, was all but universal among 
Congregationalists and P>a[)tists. His meditative 
liymns are not usually superior to those of Cross¬ 
man, Ken, and Mason ; but in hymns of praise 
fitted for united utterance he has no superior and 
few equals. His theology is in the main Puritan, 
without the Puritan rigidity and intolerance. 

Watts u'u.s the first who could be deemed the founder of • 
distinct 8c‘ho(»I of EnjiflKsh hylun-writers. Atnori>,>- liis followers 
may he reckoned, in addition to a rnuJtitiide of inferior rti\ mers, 
Wimon Browne (1680-1I’hilij) Doddridge (17i'L’-51), Anne 
Steele (1716-78), Thomas (libhons (17‘2U-S6), Samuel Stennett 
(1727-9t), and Samuel Medley (1738-99). 

The iiilluence of Watts extended into Scotland. In the hymns 
of John Willison (t 1760), and in the Scrijdure Sonns of Ralph 
Krskine (t 176‘Z), he is plakdarized almost wholesale. In the 
Translations and Paraphrases pre]mred by a committee of the 
Ocn».'ral Assembly in 1746, of 46 paraphrases 18 were by NVatU. 
In the Paraphrases of 1781, of 67 pieces 19 are based on Watts 
and 4 on Doddridjfe, but all more or less altered. By far the 
most sucrostful of these alterations is the line parapljrase— 
transnuite<l from one of Watts’s feeblest hymns—‘How bright 
those gloriotis spirits shine.’ 

Of writers more or less contemporary with Watts, but outside 
the sphere of his intliience, the following deserve mention; 
John Oryden (f 1701), who is believed to have translated from 
the I,atin most of the hymns which appear in tlie Hornan 
Catholic Bri)nerof ]7(i6; Nalmm Tate(t 1716), already mentioned, 
the chief author of those hymns and alternative \’crHions which 
appeared as a stipplement to the ‘New Version’ in ITOJ; .foeie[)li 
Addison (f 1719); Samuel Wesley the elder (f 1736); and Joseph 
Hart (t 1768), most of wliose hymns are strongly Calvmislic. 

We come next to tbc greatest of all Itnglish 
hymn-writers, Charles Wesley (1707-80), the poet 
of the Methodist revival. The exacT imml)er of liis 
hymns is doubtful, because of an arrangement with 
his brother John (1703-91) that in Avorks for wdiicli 
they were jointly responsible their respective parts 
should not be distinguished. The poeticuil publica¬ 
tions of the tw'o brotluus number 62 distinct issues, 
ranging from single leaflets to stout volumes, 9 of 
wlii(di in(dude ])i(;ces by other authors. On tlie 
loAvest estimate these works contain 4395 hymns 
by the Wesleys. Of these 100, including all those 
translated from the German, are ciutainly the work 
of .John, while of 325 the authorship is uncertain ; 
so that 3970 pieces at least may be ascribed to 
Charles. His general tone is stdongly Arniinian. 

At least 500 of Charles Wesley’s hymns are in use 
in the Methodist Churches, and a large proportion 
of them are equally valued in other (communions. 

The unapproachable greatness of Charles Wesley 
seems to have had a repressive influence on hymn¬ 
writing in Methodist circles ; not more than three 
or four of his Methodist contemporaries left any¬ 
thing of value ; and even the most gifted of these, 
Thomas Olivers, is chiefly remembered by one 
great hymn, ‘The God of Abraham praise.’ 

A totally different school is represented by a 
succession of writers Avho seem to have derived 
their inspiration from the Moravian Brethren, 
The German Moravian hymns are too often char¬ 
acterized by a kind of spiritualized sensuousness, 
and the same feature is found, in a mitigated form, 
in many English hymns of the same denomination. 
John Gambold (1711-71), sometime vicar of Stanton 
Harcourt, and afterwards Moravian bishop, edited 
the great hymn-book of 1754, containing 115f 
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Hymns of the Children of God in all which, 

expurgated and revised, furnished most of the 
material of Moravian hymn-ijooks till quite recent 
times. Its inlluence is evident in the hymns of 
John Cennick (1718-55), of James Allen (1734-1804), 
of Walter Shirley (17‘J5-80), and of Jonathan Mv;ins 
(1749-1809). Some characteristics of this school 
are also found in the noems of Augustus Montague 
Toplady (1740-78) {* Kock of Ages, cleft for me’) ; 
but they are modified by his militant Calvinism. 

Yet another school, that of moderate Calvinism, 
is represented by the Olnty Hymns, first published 
in 1779, the joint work of William Cowper (1731- 
1800) and John Newton (1725-1807). The romance 
of Newton’s adventurous youth, and the pathetic 
story of Cowper’s intermittent insanity, are well 
known ; the etl'oct of each on their resyiective 
contributions is easily traceable. J'he fi'atures 
common to both resemble those of J. Mason ; 
(Cowper is remarkable for his tenderness, and 
occasionally for exy)ressions or thoughts that seem 
suggestive of Moravian sources; Newton is some¬ 
times gloomy, and sometimes descends to mere 
doggerel, but at his best he exhibits a strength and 
joyousness to whi(di his colleague is a stranger. 
Ills hymns number 280, of which 50 or GO are still 
in use ; Cowper produced 68 (bi'sidcs his translations 
from the French of Madame (iuyon), of which 
nearly half have a place in modern !iymn-bo(dvs. 
I'o liie Olney school may be referred 'rhomas 
llaweis (1732-1820), John Fawcett (1740-1817). 
John Kyland (1753-1825), an<l many others of less 
note. 

A few writers of the 18th cent., who cannot be 
classed with any particular .school, are remembered 
as the authors of single hymns ; while the rest of 
their works, sometimes voluminous, are all but 
forgotten. Such are Robert Seagrave (1693-1750) 
(‘liise, my Soul, and stretch tliy wings’); Janies 
F'anch (1701 67) (‘Beyond the glittering starry 
skies’); John Bakewell (1721-1819) (‘Hail, Thou 
once despised Jesus’); Kdward Berronet (1726-92) 
(‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ name’) ; and Robert 
Robinson (1735-90) (‘Come, J’hou Fount of every 
blessing ’). 

Two small sects which orig-inated in Scot hand 
about the middle of the 18th cent, yielded hymns 
of some literary interest. Among the Christian 
Songs of the Clasites, or Sandemanians (1749), are 
several especially designed for .secular tunes ; and 
this idea was still more vigorously carried out by 
John Barclay (1734-98), the leader of the Bereans. 
Some of Barclay’s hymns, set to familiar Jacobite 
and other Scottish tunes, possess real beauty. 
Similaradaptationsoccur ingl Collectionof Spiritual 
Songs, ])ublished in 1791 by John Ceddes, a Roman 
("atholic clergyman. Here, too, may be mentioned 
the Christian Hymns, Poems, and Sacred Songs of 
James Relly, the Universalist (1720-78), published 
in 1777 ; the.se di.splay a good deal of nigged vigour. 

It seems fitting to notice also some of the more 
important selections of hymns that appeared in the 
18ui century. J’he lirst of any note otlered to 
the Church of Kngland seems to have been the 
Collection of Ps<dms and Hymns, 70 in number, 
published by John Wesley at Charlestown in 1737. 
This excited little interest, and was not reprinted. 
More important was George Whitefield’s Collection 
of Hymns for Social Worship (1753). Tlie hymns 
were mostly from Watts and Wesley, often freely 
altered ; and, though comniled by an Anglican 
clergyman, were chiefly used in ‘Tabernacles’ and 
Meeting-houses for Nonconformist or undenomina¬ 
tional worship. This collection passed through 
many editions, the 25th being dated 1781. Martin 
Madan’s Collection of Psalms and Hymns (1760) 
had a great influence on subsequent developments 
of hymnody, chiefly through his very skilful 


alterations and corrections. Other collections were 
those of Dyer (1767), R. Conyers (1767), Richard 
de Courcy (1775), and J'oidady (1775). All these 
editors were Anglican clergymen of the Evangelical 
type, and tlu^ tone of their hooks was distinctly 
Calvinistic. So were the various collections used 
in the Count(‘ss of Huntingdon’s chapels from 1764 
till 178U, when they were displnc(‘(l by her own 
Select Collection. A strong F7vangelical Arminian- 
isrn, on the other hand, j)ervade<l the sedectioiis 
edited by .John Wesley, from 1741 onward till tl)e 
production, in 1780, of liis Collection of Hymns for 
the. Use of the People called Methodists. A mild 
type of Calvinism charaeterized the selections 
compiled bj Corigregat ioualists, usually as su])ple- 
meiits to 5\ atts’s Psalms and Hymns. J’he earliest 
of these was that of 'riiomas Gii»l)ons (1769), which 
was followed by Rowland lliU’s (1783), George 
Border's (1784 ; ‘iStlied. 1829), William day’s(1797), 
and a coiisitlerable nuriiber of local jmblications. 
Bather more pronounced was the Calvinism of the 
i’articular I’apl ist select ions of J. Ash and C. Evans 
(1769), and John Rippon (1787), whih^ the General 
llajdist ll3'mn book (1771) and Dan Taylor’s (1793) 
were ju.st as distinctively Arm ini an. J'wo Scotti.sh 
Bapt ist book.'^ also deserve notice : the collection 
made l>y .Sir William Sinclair of Keiss (1751) and 
A Collertiun of Christiaii Songs and Hymns (Glas¬ 
gow, 178t)). 

The growth first of Arianism and then of Socin- 
ianism in the English Freshyterian Churches 
ne(.'(‘ssit ated a special provision fur worship. I’his 
was usually ma<le by eliininaling from the hymns 
of orthodox writ(*rs every allusion to tlie Trinity, 
tin; Incarnation, and the Atonement. The earliest 
S(‘Ieetion made on tbi.s j)rinciple was })rintcd in 
Jjondon in 1757, and at least W .such hooks 
apf)earcd at various places b('f«)re tlio close of the 
century ; one of them, by 5Vilii/im Kniield (Warr¬ 
ington, 1778), pr()fess(.*(I to be ‘iinmixed with the 
disputed do(;trine.s of any sect.’ Most of these 
hooks contain little that could not be sung by a 
pious Jew or Muluiinniadan. 

earli(‘r years of the 19th cent, were barren 
of new or striking liynins ; but belore long there 
hurst forth such a flood of sacred melody as 
England had never heard before. It is quite im¬ 
possible to revi(‘w, within any reasonable limits, 
tlie I’Jiglish and Scottisli hymnist.s of tlie century, 
of wliom more than 550 are enumerated between 
1800 and 1890. A few ])oiutH may be briefly noted. 

(1) Tlie large number of women writers who 
produced not merely sentimental verses, but, 
genuine hymns of basting worth. Prominent 
among tluMii are Cecil Frances Alexander (18‘23-95) 
(‘'The golden gales lift iiji their heads’), Sarali 
Flower Adams (18(15-48) (‘Nearer, my God, to 
J’hee’), (Charlotte Elliot (1789-1871) (‘Just as I 
am, without one. plea ’), F'rances Ridley Havergal 
(1836-79) (‘Take my life, and let it be ), Adelaide 
Anno Pro(;ter (1825-64) (‘J'lie way is long and 
dreary’), and Anna Letitia Waring (1820-1912) 
(‘My heart is resting, O my God’). Otliers have 
displayed remarkable skill as translators, especially 
from the German, as Jane Borthwick (1813-97), 
Frances Elizabeth Cox (181‘2-97), Sarah F'indlater 
(1823-86), and Catherine Winkworth (1829-78). 
Others, again, are unrivalled in adapting them 
.selves to the capacities of children, e.g. Cecil 
France.s Alexander (‘d'here is a green niH 
away’), Jane E. l.eesoii (1807-82) (‘Saviour, 
teacli me day by day ’), and Jemima Luke (1813- 
1906) (‘ 1 think when I read that sweet story ot 

old’). . r n 

(2) The appearance, for the first time, of really 
good hymns for children, child thought in chiki 
language. Isaac Watts had led flic way, but foj 
two generations he had no followers. Even 
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niarlcft AVcsley’s efiorts in this dirotation were 
ijir from a (‘()m}>leto siic.cos.s ; his faTiions 

'(ientlt? .Jesus, meek and mild,’ mu'ds explaining 
to nniko it intellij^dhle to children. Hut Jane 
Taylor (17H.H-1S‘J4) and lier sister, Ann (lilbert 
17SJ-lS(3d), understood child nature ; and, though 
'ononimes entanj^led in theology, Ihoir son^^s for 
( hildren usually ex(;elled thosf; of Watts as far 
as his did tlie efforts of Abraham (Jieare. The 
j)ath they opemal uj) was worthily followed not 
oidy by C. F. Ahu\and(U‘ and .Jeiniina Luke, l)iit 
hy Paxton Hood, W. W. How, vVnnie Matheson, 
Albert IMidlane, Hu^tIi Stowell, and many more. 

(3) The naturalizing^, by satisfactory transla¬ 
tions, of the best Latin, (Jreek, and (ferman 
hymns. The last named have found most favour 
in the Evan^mlical section of the Anydican (Jiurch, 
and arnono the Free Churches. Some of the moBt 
caf>able translators have already been indicated ; 
otJiers are mentioned in the literature at the end 
of the article. Attention was drawn to the rich 
stores of Latin hymnody in connexion with the 
Oxford Movenjent between the years 1830 and 
1840. ISaturally the chief, though not tbe only, 
translators of tlie Hreviary and other mediaeval 
hymns wck; men of the Higli Church school, such 
as J. I). Chambers (1805-93), John Chandler (1806- 
76), W. J. Cop(dand (1804-85), K. F. Littledale 
(1833-90), and, above all, John Mason Neale (1818- 
T*6). With these may be associated a few Homan 
('atholics, especially halward Caswall (1814-78). 
'The foremost translator of the late I^atin hymns 
of the (billican Breviaries wa.s Isaa(; Williams 
(1802-65). These hymns first found acceptance in 
High Church circles; but the b(‘st of them are 
now in common use in almost all Christian com¬ 
munions. The (ireek hymns were first urged on 
public attention by J. M. Neale, and his versions 
are still most in favour ; but many others have 
been effectively translated by John Brownlie. 

(4) 'The enormous output of mission and revival 
hymns, mostly .subjective or hortatory, and many 
of them set to the tunes of popular songs. These 
beeame common in connexion with the great 
religious revival of 1858, and were augmented 
about 1873 by hymn.s of American origin. Some 
of tlaun were valuable, but many were sentimental 
and, when judged by strict canons, not always in 
tbe best ot taste. It must be owned, howev(‘T, 
that songs of this class, used by IWangelistic bodies 
like the ISalvation Army, have often availed to 
call forth genuine religious emotions in persons of 
the most degraded type. 

The liymn-books of the 19th cent, are literally 
innumerable. No fewer than 160 were compiled 
for use in (he Anglican Churcli alone between 1800 
and LS(30, to which in the next 30 years 90 more 
were added. The nsi*. of many was merely local, 
while others are fairly representative of distinct 
schools of thought within the Church. Of the 
coll(M‘t ions in use prior to 1860 by far the greatest 
number represented the FAaiggelical school; and it 
is estimated that these were used in nearly three- 
fourths of the faiglish narish churches. T)ie mf>st 
po|)ular books of this class were William Mercer’s 
Church Psalter and Hyvin Book (1854), Charles 
B. Sne})j)’s Songs of Grace, and Glory (strongly 
Calvinistic, 1872), and Edward H. BickerstetlTs 
Hymnal Companion (1870, revised 1876). Of 
the moderate High Church type was Hymns 
Ancient and Modern (1861, revised 1875 ; appendix 
1889; another revision 1904), whiidi has become 
the most popular of all English liymn-bookn. To 
the same school belong WJlliam Cooke and Ben- 
jnjnin Webb’s 'The Hgmnary (1872), and Church 
Ifymns (1871, revised 1903). To the advanced 
High Church party belong The Hj/mnal Noted 
1 1852), with its many supplements, James JSkinner’s 


Daihf Service lUpnnal (1863), B. F. Littledale’s 
People's Hymnal (1867), C. E. Hernaman’s Altar 
Hymnal (1884), and tlie English Hymnal (1906). 
Recently a few books of the Broad Church type 
have ap[)eared, but they are not extensively used. 
Of hymn-books compiled for the use of the various 
Nonconformist Churches during the century, a list 
of at least 250 is before us, not including innumer¬ 
able selections designed for Sunday schools, or the 
multitudinous ‘ undenominational ’ books, large 
and small, compiled in the interests of revival, 
missions, temperance, or merely as oublishers’ 
.speculations. But the tendency has long been 
towards concentration ; the local collections have 
generally gone out of use, and all tlie great de¬ 
nominations have their authorized or characteristic 
liymn-books, by wliicb most of the others are being 
gradually su|)})iantpd. 

U rrinains to indicate a few of the most distingnifihed 
hymnisis of the 19th cent., not heretofore mentioned, accord¬ 
ing- to their ccclesiastica] associations. Two of them can 
scarcely be reg-arded as belonging- to any special communion : 
Thomas Kelly (I7tl9-1864) and James Montgomery (1771-18154), 
who between them produced nearly 1200 hymns, of which no 
fewer than 160 are still in commonnse. To the Anglican Chiindi 
belonged Reginald Heher (I78:i-1H2(>), bishop of Calcutta, John 
Kehle (1792-1806), author of the Christian Year, Henry Francis 
Lyte (1793-1847), Christopher Wordsworth (1807-8.')), bishop of 
I/mcoln, John S. B. Monsell (lHll-75), William Walsham How 
(1823-07), bishop of Wakefield. Godfrey Thring (1823-190S), 
John Ellerton (1826-98), and F. T. I’algrave (1824-97). Among 
Roman Catholics, John Henry Nswmau (1801-90) and F. W. 
Faber (1814-6,3) stand pre-eminent. To the Presbyterian 
Churches belong Horatius Bonar (1808-89), John Rosa Macciuff 
(1818-95), James l)r\immond Burnt (1823^64), and Anne Ross 
Consin (1823-1906). Among the Methodists but few hynm- 
writers are conspicttoiiM : Benjamin Oough (1805-77), W. M. 
Punshon (1824-81), Mark Guy Pearse (b. 1842), and Thomas B. 
Stephenson (1839-1912) deserve mention. To the Congrega¬ 
tional (4mrchef belong W. B. Collyer (1782-1864), Josiali Conder 
(17x9-1855), George Rawson (1807-89), Thomas Toke Bynch 
(1818-71), Edwin Paxton Hood (1820-85), and Thomas Horn- 
blower Gill (1819-1906). Among Baptists we note, of the ex¬ 
clusive Calvinist school, John Kent (1766-1S43), William Gadsby 
(1773-1844), and Joseph Irons (178.5-1H52); of the modern liberal 
school, W. Poole Balfern (1818-87), Dawson Burns (1828-1909), 
T. Goadby (1829-89), Marianne Hearn (1834-1909), and J. M. 
Wigner (T844-1911). Of Unitarians, at least fifty have written 
hvmns of merit; the best known are Anna Letitia Barhauld 
174.3-182.5), John Bowring (1792-1872), J. Johns (1801-47), 
William Gaakoll (1806-84), and James Martineau (1805-1900). 
Swedenborgian hymn-writers of note are Joseph Proud (1746- 
1820). Manoah Sihly (1767-1840), and F. M. llodson (c. 1819). 
Among the Plymouth Brethren we observe Edward Denny 
1T96-1B89), J. N. Darby (1800-82), J. G. Deck (1802-84), and S. 

J». Tregelles (1813-75). Bernard BarU>n (1784-1849) stands 
cons})icuon8 in the Society of Friends ; while of the Trvingitea, 
E<lward W. P'ddis and Ellen Eddis deserve fuller recognition 
than they have yet re(!eiv«d. 

7 . American hymns.—The celebrated Bay Psalm- 
Book of 1640 was the hrst English book printed in 
America. The 3rd edition, about 1650, revised 
and augmented by a number of Scripture hymns, 
was reprinted about 70 times, and continued in 
almost <ixclusive use in New England for about o 
hundred years. In 1757 a rerision by 'Thomas 
Prince failed to gain public favour ; but about 
that time 'Tate and Brady’s New Version began to 
be known ; and this, together with Watts’s 
and Hymns, gradually superseded the older book. 
It is doubtful whether a single original hymn of 
American origin had been printed in America 
before the date la.st mentioned. Certainly tlie 
irst American hymnist ^ wlmse work any part is 
still in use was Samuel Davies (1723-61), wlio.’^e 16 
..ymns, including the noble ‘Great God of wonders, 
all Thy ways,’ were printed posthumously in 
England. Scarcely any collections of hymns were 
published in America before the War of Inde¬ 
pendence ; probably the earliest was an appendix 
of 27 hymns, annexed to Tate and Brady’s Psalms, 
issued by the Episcopal Church in 1789. The 
Reformed Dutch Church also published a collection 
of Psalms and Hymns in 1789. A Methodist Pocket 
Hymn Book, whuJi was not approved by Wesley, 
certainly appeared before 1790 ; and a Baptist 
collectiou was printed at Newport, R.I., not later 
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than that year. Two Uriiveryalist collections were 
published in 1792; Lutheran and Unitarian collec¬ 
tions in 1795 ; the first Congregational selection of 
any merit is dated 1799 ; and no Presbyterian 
selection was authorized until 1828. It is a not ice- 
able fact that in all these books, and in most of 
tiiosc which followed, by far the greater number of 
the hymns were by English authors. In 18 of the 
most extensively used li^ inn-books of the Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Paptist, Congregational, 
and Kelormed Churches, published between 1826 
and 1880, leas than 14 per cent of the hymns are of 
American origin. 

Until the great religioui revival which com¬ 
menced in America about 1858, and extended over 
a large part of EZnglish-speaking Christendom, very 
few hymns of American authors were included in 
English collections. Since that time, however, 
many have gained great popularity, especially 
hymns embodying the Gospel call, hymns of 
aspiration, anci such as relate to the future life. 
A common fault of American hymns is a too great 
tendency towards sentimentaliHin ; and many of 
them seem to owe their poj)ularity to the light 
jingling tunes to which tliey are wedded. 

8. Welsh hymns.—'fhere is some evidence of the 
use, in the Early British Church, of hymns in the 
native language ; but no specimens remain, and by 
the time when Protestantism arose the Welsh had 
apparently lost the gift of composing hymns. 
Early in the 17th cent, tlie celebrated Vicar of 
Llandovery, Rees Prichard, published a volume of 
religious poems, largely didactic, entitled Canwyll 
y Cijuiry (‘I'lie Welshman’s Candle’), portions of 
which were commonly sung as hymns. It became 
immensely popular, was many times reprinted, and 
its inlluence is not yet extinct. In 1621 Arch¬ 
deacon h'dmund Prys produced his metrical version 
of the Psalms, whi< h is still in use, though par¬ 
tially supplanted hy the more modern version of 
William Morris. Skill in poetical composition is 
so widely ditlused among Wel.sh-s{)eaking people 
that the number of hymn-writers is very great, 
while the paucity of family namea makes them 
somewhat dillicult to distinguisli. Two j)oet.s of 
the 17th cent., Rowland Vaughan (c. 1629-58) and 
Elis Wyn (1670-17H4), are held in honourable 
remembrance, each by a single hymn. As early as 
1703 a collection of sacramental hymns was pub¬ 
lished by Thomas Baddy, a dissenting minister. 
A few year.s later a collection was issued by the 
celebrated educationali.st, Grillith Jones of Llan- 
ddowror (1683-1761), but it is not certain whether 
it included any of hia own compositions. 

Tlie great outllow of Weksli sacred song began 
with (he religious revival initiated hy the early 
Calvinistic Method!,sts, in whose ranks are enrolled 
the greatest of all Welsh hymnists, William 
Williams of Pantycelyn (1717-91), his contem¬ 
porary David WillianiH, Morgan Rhys (t 1776), 
and Ann Gritlitlis (1776-1805). Outside that circle 
we lind the names of David Jones of Caio, who in 
1753 translated into Welsh Watts’s Psalms, and 
afterwards his Divine, Songs. He was a Con- 
gregationalist, as was loon Thomas of Rhaiadr 
(fl. 1776-86), many of wliose hymns are still in use. 
The great hymn-writer among the Unitarians was 
Eld ward Williams, renowned as an antiquary under 
the name of lolo Morg^anwg (1745-1820). The lirst 
Ba})tist hymn-book in Voiles was compiled by 
Joseph Harris, called ‘ Gumer,’ in 1821 ; it con¬ 
tained many of his originals. 

The most striking characteristics of Welsh 
hymnody are depth of emotion and abundant use 
of metaj)hor—every kind of natural object being 
enlisted for the illustration of things spiritual. Th® 
hymns are for the most part intensely subjective. 

Q. Missions. —Since the year 1800, agents of the 


various missionary societies have prodiu'cd hymns 
in up\yards of a hundred and twfMily languages 
and dialects, of wl)i(;h iiKjre than half had never 
previously been reduced to writing. Some of these 
are in native, some in English, metres, and, as 
might be expected, a large i)ropoition of them are 
translations from Eliiglish or German originals. 

[lO. Cumanic and other early vernacular hymns. 
—In a Latiii-Persiaii-Cumanic glossary oi 1303 
(ed. G. Kuuti, Codex (Jiirnanicus, Budapest, 1880) 
are a few hyiiiii.s in Cuiuaiiic, the language of a 
hybrid'I'lirkisli tribe then 0('(ai[)ying Moldavia and 
the neighbouring districts. The majority of the.se 
hymns are translaled from the Latin ; e.g. there, is 
a rendering of the ‘Vexilla regis.’ One hymn, 
however, iMicharistic in (•hara( ((^r, is thus far 
believed to he an original comj«».sition (cf. W. 
Bang, ‘Beitriigezur I'a klHrung(l(‘H koniaii. Marien- 
hymnus,’ in GGA, I'JIO, pp. 61-78, and ‘ Ueher 
einen koman. Ivommunionshymnns,’ in Ihill. Ac. 
roy. de [das.se des h'ttiesj, 1910, p. 230). 

It is l)y no means imp(;s,sil)Je that a considerable 
body of early vernacular liymnody was ('onipoNod 
in various languages, only to ilisa]>})ear. d'hus, the 
Ob.servantine Minorite Ladishius (c. 144t)-1505) is 
recorded by his biographer, Viuceiitius Morawski, 
writing in 1633, to have composed many hymns, 
Psalters, etc., some of whicli were in Latin, hut 
otliers in Lithuanian (‘ Vita,’ I. ix. 59, in A S, May, i. 
[1866] 579). All trace of llu^se Litlmaniau ju'uduc- 
tions has vanished.— Louis H. Guay.] 

Litkrature.—J. Julian, Dut. of Uymnolog]/, rfvined od,, 
I/ondon, l'.H)7 ; A. F. W. Fischer, Kirchtiilieder-J.cxicon, 
(•olha, 1879 (suppl. pt. i., 188(1); F. A. Cunz, (Jesrh. dex dent. 
Kirchenlitdfn, Cirei/., 1866; E. E. Koch, (resch. des Kirc/ien- 
lieds und Kirchengesangrs der christl., insbe sand ere der deut. 
evangel. KircJie^, 8 voln., SLultjfart, 1876; P. Waclcernag:el, 
Das dent. Kirchenlied von der altesten Zeit bis zti Anjang des 
xrii. ./afir/iunde.rts, b f^eipzig, 1864-77 ; J. Miitzell, G'eist- 

liche Lieder der evangel. Kfrc/ie aus dem xvi. Jahrhundert, 8 
vela., Berlin, 1865 ; C. Winkworth, Christiari Singers of Ger¬ 
many, Uotidon, 1869, Lyra Germanica, do. 1855-58, and The 
Chorale Book for Bngland. do. 186.'1; S. Findlater and J. 
Borthwick, Hymns from the Land of Luther, do. 1884 ; J. 
Kelly, Paul Gerhardt’s Spiritual Semgs, do. 1867, Hymns of the 
Present Century; from the German, do. ]Hh6; F. E. Cox, 
Hymns fromthe German 2, do. 1864 ; C. H. Dunn, Hymns from 
the German, do. 18.6/; K. A. Beck, Gesch. deskalhol. Kirchen- 
liedes, Cologne, 1878 ; R. Masiie, Martin Luther's Sjnritual 
i’ongr# London, 1863, and Lyra Domestica, 2 parts, do. 1860-64 ; 
E. E. Bevan, Songsof Eternal Life,do. 1858 ; Alice Manington, 
Footprints of the Holy Dead, do. 1863 ; George Macdonald, 
Exotics, do. 1876 ; O. Wetrstein, Relig. Lynk der Deutschen im 
xix. Jahrhundert, Neustrelitz, 1891; A. F. W, Fischer, Kirch- 
liche Dichtung, haupfsachlich in Deutschland, Ootha, 1892, and 
(in collaboration with W. Tumpel) Das deut. evangel Kirchen- 
lied des xrn. Jahrhunderts, 3 vole., (Jutersloh, 1902-06; R. 
Wolkan, Das deut. Kirchenlied der bohrn. Brnder im xvi. 
Jahrhundert, Prague, 1891; J. Zahn, Die geistl. Lieder der 
Bruder in Bohmen, Mahren, und J\>len, Nurejnherg, 1875; R. 
von Lilicncron, Zur Liederdichtung der Wiedert<aijer, Prague, 
1892; T. Odinga, Das deut. Kirchenlied der Schweiz im 
Beformationszeitaiter, I'Yauenfeld, 1889; E. Wolff, Das deut. 
Kirchenlied der xvi. und xvii. Jahrhunderte, Stuttgart, 1894 ; 
J. Westphal, Das evangel. Kirchenlied nach seiner ijeschichtl. 
Entu'ickelung, Leipzig, 1901; W. Nelle, 6jrei(c/i. des deut. evan¬ 
gel. Kirchenliedes, Hamburg, 1904 ; J. W. Beckmann, Ftirsbk 
til Svensk Psalmhistoria, Slo<9iholin, 1845; P. Wieselgren, 
Svenska kyrkans skona litte.ratur, Lund, 1833; C. J. Brandt 
and L. Helweg, Den danske Psalmedigtning, 2 vola., (Jopen- 
hagen, lM<;-47 ; C. J. Brandt, Vore danske Kirke-Salmebuger 
fra Ikcfonnalionen til Nutiden, do. 1880; G. Tait, Hymns of 
Denmark, London, 1868 ; J. N. Skaar, Norsk Salmehistorie, 
Bergen, 1879-80; F. P6renn*s, Diclionnaire de nvels et d* 
cantigves, Faria, 1867 ; F. Bovet, Hist, du psautier des igUse* 
reformats, Neuchltel, 1872 ; A. Atgcr, Hist, et vDle descantiques 
dans les iglises rCormees, Geneva, 1883 ; E. L^yy, Poisixs rs- 
tigieusss, proven<;ales et fran^aises, Paris, 1887; H. Bordicr, 
Chansonnier huguenot, 4 vol8.,(io. 1871 ; A. F. 0::anara, Les 
Pottes franciscainsen Italie, do. 1852 ; A. F. F. di Bruno, Lira 
cnttolica* Turin, 1886 ; J. Gadsby, Memoirs of the Hymnr 
Writers of the 17th and 18th Cent.^, London, 1801 ; L. C. Biggs, 
English Uyvinology, do. 1873 ; C. Rogers, Lyra Britanmca, 
do. 1866; j. Miller, Simiers and Songs of the Church'^, do. 
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T. G. CPvIPPEN. 

HYMNS (l^^^yptian).—Tho religious literature 
of ancient I'igynt is fairly prolilic in the depart¬ 
ment of hymnoiogy, and a considerable amount 
of religion.^ [toetry has been piX'sorved and trans¬ 
lated ; ))ut, on tlie whole, it cannot be said that 
the quality is on the same level with the quantity. 
To a great extent the hymns which have survived 
bear the stamp, not of a genuine personal religious 
feeling on the part of the writer, as in the case of 
our own best h^mms, but of a juirely oflicial and 
stereotyped attitude towards the divinities whose 
nraises are celebrated. Iteligdon in Egypt, as w^e 
know it, was far too much of a business of cast- 
iron ritual to leave much room for any natural 
out]>ouring of thoughts and fetdings of devotion 
and atl'ection. If there were sucli outpourings, 
they were probably not on account of the great 
god.s, whose position was inlinitely removed from 
that of the ordinary worshij)per, but rather of 
some of the minor (Unties, whom, as we know, the 
common people of higypt took t(^ their luairts in 
])reference to tlie distant and unsynifiathetic ligures 
of the great triads and enneads. Such elliisions 
w^erc not at all likely to survive in any (|uantitv 
in comparison with the stilted ollicial odes which 
had the sanction of the priesthood, were multi¬ 
plied in an inlinity of copies, and were (continually 
used for ritual purjio.ses. 

In the time of the New Empire, however, there 
are traces of a feeling of im])atience with the 
stereotyjjcd formulai of the ollicial religion, and 
one or two of the liymns which have survived from 
this period give us what is otherwise very unusual 
—the expression of a per.sonal and living interest 
in religion. Thus, from a hieratic pap}'rus of this 
period we have the following : 

‘ Amen-Ita, I love thoo and enfold t Ix^e in inv Ix art . . . 

1 do not follow anxiety in iny heart, uliai Anuii-lla aaith 
conielh to pass.' 

'Fo the same [)eriodalso belongs a hymn which gives 
us one of the very few evidenc(\s that tin* devout 
Egyptian ever realized liis own .sinfulness; ‘Cha.sti.se 
me not,’ .says a writer Avliose poem is preserved 
in the Anastasi Paj^yrus, ‘according to my many 
sins.’ .\ hymn to Thoth from the tSallier J'apyrus 
pr( 3 .sents ns with a view of the inward and secret 
nature of true religi(»n totally alien to the bediefs 
of the uj)holder.s oi the great religious cults of the 
nation, who emphatically seem to have thought 
that they would be heard for their much speaking : 

‘ O thou 8\vcct spring for the thirsty in the desert; it is closed 
for those who speak (here, it is open for tho.se who keep silence 
there. When the silent man coincth, he flndeth tlm spring.’ 

Such natural expressions of love, conlidence, and 
inward intcix'ourse with God are, however, quite 
exceptional in Egyptian hymnoiogy. Taking the 
ordinary run of the hymns to the great god.s, we 
find a constant re{)etition of the same cycle of ideas 
in practically the same phrases—a repetition which 
becomes wearisome, and gives a very jK)or idea 
of the extent to which any genuine rlevotional 
feeling can have entered into Egyj)tian religion. 
Erman’s opinion (Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 389 f.) 
is amply justified: 

‘There seema to be no question of devotional feedingg on the 
part of the singer ; in fact, the greater part eonsists of stereo¬ 
typed phrases, whi('h could he adapted to any of the mighty 
gods, and could also be used in adoration of the king.’ 

In fact, the average Egy})tian hymn .seems to 
have been constructed on a certain tlelinite recipe. 

It was essential that the writer should say that 
the two countries (Upper and Lower Egypt) to¬ 
gether show honour to the god, that hi.s fear is 
in all lands, that he has subdued his enemies and 


received the dignity of his father, that he is praised 
by the great cycle of the gods, that all creatfire.s 
are full of delight at his coming and adore his 
beauty, and so forth. All tlds belonged to any of 
the gods. In order to make the ellmsion a ciuirac- 
terisLic hymn to Ita or Amen, there were added 
the name of the god in question, and perhap.s one 
or two allusions to the myths associated with him 
and to the particular temple or temjiles which he 
most allected ; the result was a slandaid hymn 
which had this advanfagc, that with a lew altera¬ 
tions it would do equally well for i’tah or G.siris. 

Tims we liave the following from ‘A llymii to 
Ka wlicii he riseth ’ (Papyrus of Nckht): 

‘ ILuiiage to thee, O thou glorious being, thou who art 
dowered with all sovercignt}'. . . . The n-gioiis of the north 
and south come to thot‘vvith homage, ami send forth acclama¬ 
tions at thy ri.sing in the tiorizon ot heaven. . . . The goddess 
Nut doeth homage unto thee, and the goddess Ma.at einbraceth 
thee at all times. . . . The c,om|)any of (lie gtxla rejoicetli at thy 
coming, the earth is glad when it beholdeth ttiy ra.)s.' 

Ani (Pa]>yin.s of Ani) can find nothing more 
original to say of the same dtdty : 

‘ Homage to thee, O thou w ho hast come as Khepera, the 
creator of the j(ods. . . . Thy mother Nut (inetti an act of 
homage unto thee with both her hands. The land of .\lami re- 
eeiveih thee with satisfaction, and the goddess Maat emhraceth 
thee both at morn and eve.' 

O.'^iris fares no better than Ka at tlie hands of 
his devout worshipper : 

‘('dory ho to Osiris Unnefer, the great god w'ithin Ab^dos, 
King of eternity, lord of the everlasting. . . . Eldest son of the 
womb of Nut, lord of the (Towns of the north ami south, lord 
of the lofty white crown. As prince of gods and of men he 
hath received the crook and the whip ami the (lignity of his 
divine father. Thou art crowned lord of liusiris and ruler in 
A by tins.’ 

The great bulk of Egyptian hymn literature 
consists of poems in [irtiise of one or other of the 
three great god.s, Ka, Amen, and Osiri.s. 

I. Hymns to Ra.—A certain amount of real 
religious feeling was aj)]»aient ly awakened in the 
Egyptian mind by the cotitemiilation of the ri.sing 
ami .setting of the life-giving snn, and this was 
transferred to t he Siiii-gt^d, though its expression 
is often very stilted. 

‘ Homage to thee,’ says an interesting hymn in the I’ap^nig 
of Hu-ncicr, ‘O thou who art Ua when thou risest and Turn 
when thou settest! Thou risest, thou risest, thou sliincst, thou 
shinest, thou w'ho art crowned king of the gods. . . . Thou 
didst create the earth, thou didst fashion man, thou didst 
make the W'ateryabvss of tlie sky, thou didst form the Nile, 
thou didst create the deep, ami thou dost give light unto all 
that therein i.s. . , . Thou art unknown, and no tongue is 
w'orthy to declare thy likeness : only thou th\ s('lf. . . . .Millions 
of years have gone over the world, I cannot (cll the number 
of tlio.so through which thou hast pa.s.se(J. Thou didst pass 
over and travel through spaces re(|uinng millions and huiulreds 
of thousands of years; thou jva.s.sest through them in peace, 
and thou steerest thy w.ay across the watery al)\ss to tlie jilace 
which thou lovest. This thou doest in one little moment of 
time, and then tiiou dost sink down, and dost make an end of 
the hours.’ 

I’hiis Ka is here adored as the Creator, the In- 
eflahle, and the Eternal, and in this hymn, at 
lea.st, tliere is a distinct vein of genuine noetical 
feeling in the description of the Sun-god’s swift 
journey over space. Put even in .such hymns the 
constant reiteration of the creation formula and 
the endle.ss rejietition of the solar journey in tho 
morning and evening boats become very tiresome. 

One of the most imjiortant of the Ka hymns is 
that .series which is sometimes called the ‘ Litany 
of Ka.’ It exists in the form of a long text sculp¬ 
tured at the entrances of the royal tombs in the 
Valley of the Kings at Thebes. Its importance 
lies, not in its poetical merits, which are very small 
indeed, but in the fact tliat throughout the hymn 
Ka is successively identihed with 75 various gods 
or cosmic elements. They are all forms of the 
god, who, as j^rimordial deity, embraces all, and 
from whom emanate all the other gods, who are 
only his manifestations. 

* Homage to thee, Ra, supreme power, he who descends into 
the ejihere of Amentet, his form is that of Turn. Homage to 
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thee, Ra, supreme power, he who setuis forth the plants in their 
season, his form is that of Seb. llomaj^e to thee, Ru, su})reine 
power, the ^^reat one who rules wiiat is in the Nun, his form ia 
that of Nut,’ . . . and so on. 

2 . Hymns to Amen.—Next in importance to the 
Ra hymns come those addressed to Amen. Of 
these perhaps tlio best is that found in a liicratic 
papyrus (no. 17, Boulaq). It contains, of course, 
the usual formulie, which belonged to Amen, as 
they belonged to Ra, to Osiris, or to any of the 
great gods, and were mere matter of habit, so many 
lines to be tilled according to the usual recipe, 

Tdiiof of all the gods, lord of truth, father of the gods, 
creator of beasts, maker of men, lord of existences, creator of 
fruitful things, maker of herbs, feeder of cattle,’ 

and it expressly ideiitides Amen, not only with 
Ra, but with Turn, Min, and Khepera. Yet it 
contains also here and there traces of that realiza¬ 
tion of divine power in the sustenance of living 
things which always, as Erman has observed (Zt/e 
in Ancient Egypty p. 391), brings reality, and some¬ 
thing of beauty and freshness, into the arid desert 
of Egyf)tian hymn-writing. 

* Ha it is who makes pasture for the herdi and fruit treea for 
man ; who creates that whereby fish live in th* river and the 
birds under tha heavens ; who gives breath to them who are in 
the egg and feeds the son of the worm ; he creates that whereby 
the gnat lives, and also the worms and fleas ; he creates that 
which is needed by the mice in their holes, and that which fards 
tb« birds upon all trees.’ 

Idle verses, with their minute description of the 
divine care for the smallest creatures, suggest a 
far-olK anticipation of Coleridge’s 

‘ lie prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 

For the dear G(m 1 who loveifi us 
He made and loveth all.’ 

At the same time the writer has a sense, somewhat 
unusual, of moral quality in his god. To liim, 
Amen is a god 

‘ listening to the poor who is in distress, gentle of heart when 
one (Ties unto him, deliverer of the timi(l man from the violent, 
juclging the poor, the jioor and the oppressed, Lord of wisdom, 
whose })recept8 are wise, Lord of mercy most loving, at whose 
coming men live.’ 

'rho pantheistic tendency of Egyptian religious 
thought is clearly seen in the late hymn found 
in the inscription of Darius at the Oasis of el- 
Khargeh. The h^mn is specilically addre.^^sed to 
Amen ; hut we lind that the god is completely 
identified with the other great gods of Egypt: 

‘He is Ita, who exists by himself.' * It is Amen who dwells 
in all tilings, the revered god who was from the beginning. . . , 
H* is Ptah, the greatest of the gods.’ ‘Thy august ram dwells 
in Tatlu ’ identifies him with (Jsiris. ‘Shu, Tefnut, Mut, and 
Khons are thy forms, <lwelling in thy shrine under the types of 
the god Kheni.' ‘ We cannot,' says Naville (77ts Old Egyp. 
Faith, p. 149), ‘sum up more clearly the Egyptian doctrine 
than in the following plira.se ; “ Thy throne is reared in every 
place thou desirest, and, when thou wiliest it, thou dost 
multiply thy names.”’ 

3 . Hymns to Osiris.—Of all Egyptian hymns, 
those addressed to Osiris are perhai )3 the most dis¬ 
appointing. Here, if anywhere, we should have 
expected to find tlie evidence of sincere religious 
feeling. For the cult of Osiris was not only the 
most [lopular and long-enduring of Egyptian cult.s, 
but wai so precisely because of the human elements 
in the life of Osiris, the sympathy which these 
created between him and bis worshippers, and the 
ethical character of many of the beliefs regarding 
him. If any personal relationship existed between 
an Egyptian worshipper and any of the great gods, 
it is to be looked for in the Osiris cult. Yet, when 
we turn to the Osirian hymns, wo find, almost 
more than anywhere else, only the multiplication 
of bombastic and meaningless epithets. 

‘ Praise to thee, Osiris, son of Nut, who wearest the horns, 
and dost lean upon a high pillar ; to whom the crown was given, 
and joy before the nine gods. . . . Great in power in Rosetta, 
a lord of might in Ehnas, a lord of strength in Tenent. Great 
of appearance in Abydos . . . before whom the great ones of 
mlgiit feared ; before whom the great ones rose up upon their 
mats. ... To whom Upper and Lower Egj-pt come bowing 
down, because his fear is so great and his might so powerful.' 

‘ Beyond this,' says Erman {Egyp. Rel. p. 48), ‘ this priestly poet 
could find nothing to say of this most human of all the gods.' 


A certain amount of human feeling does, how¬ 
ever, enter into the funeral hymn knowui as the 
‘Lamentations of Isis and iN'ephLhys,’ in which 
these goddesses are supposed to bewail tlie deceaised 
Osiris: 

‘ Come to thy house, come to thy house, 0 god On ! . . . O 
beautiful youth, conje to thy house that tliou rnayest see me. 
I am thy sister whom thou Invest; thou slialt not abandon 
me. . . . Coniy to tier vvho loves thee, Unnefer, tho\i blessed 
one. Come to thy sister, come to thy wife, thy vs ife, thou whose 
heart is still. ... I call to thee and weep so that it is heard 
even in heaven, hut thou dost not hear my voice ; and }'et 1 am 
thy sister, whom thou lovedst upon earth. Thou lovsdst non* 
beside me, my brother, my brother ! ’ 

This is both genuine and touching ; but, as it 
was the typical funeral lamentation, it is per¬ 
missible to believe that the.se qualities are one, 
not to the worship of the god, hut to the human 
loss which was actually bewailed. 

4 . Hymn to Hapi.— Besides the hymns addressed 
to the great gods, there are otlnus, siicdi as the well- 
known hymn to Hajii, the Nile-god, in which the 
formuhe liave a little more of life and reality be¬ 
hind them. The worshipper was here addre.ssing 
a god wlio was a necessity of his daily life, and 
there could scarcely fail to be an element of sin¬ 
cerity in his a[)proach to such a deity. 

‘The flowing stream, laden with blessing, is a visible sacred 
being, and when the Egyptian treats of the real, and describes 
the things he daily sees, his art always succeeds the best’ 
(Erman, Li/e in Ancient Egypt, p. 891). 

'J'he following extracts are from Masjiero’s trans¬ 
lation of the ‘Ifynin to the Nile’ (from the 2 nd 
yallier and tho 7 th Anastasi Papyrus): 

‘Hail to thee, Hapi, who appoarest in the land, and comest 
to give life to Egypt; thou w’ho dost hide thy coming in dark¬ 
ness. . . , Creator of corn, maker of barley, , , , Do his fingers 
cease from their labours, then are all the inillionH of beings in 
misery ; doth he wane in heaven, then th* gods tliemselves and 
all men j)eri8h ; the cattle are driven inad, and all the world, 
both great anrl small, are in torment. But if, on the contrary, 
the j)rayers of men are heard at his rising, then tlj* earth shouts 
for joy, then are all bellies jo\f(il, each back is shaken with 
laughter, and every tooth grindeth. . . . Stones are not sculp¬ 
tured for him ... he is unseen, no tribute is paid unto him, 
and no offerings are brought unto him ; nevertheless the gene¬ 
rations of thy children rejoice in thee, for thou dost rule as 
king ... by whom the tears are washed from every eye I’ 

5 . Royal hymns.—Among all the gods there was 
probably none wlio was so real to the ancient 
Egyptian as the one whom he called ‘ the good 
goci,’ io contradi.stinction from ‘ the great gous ’— 
the reigning Pharaoh. It was the duty of all loyal 
subjects to oiler adoration to him, and even the 
answers of the courtiers to tlie questions of their 
sovereign had to be prefaced with a short hymn of 
praise in which all the stock att ributes of divinity 
were piled upon the king. Two of these royal 
hymns stand out above others, and are important 
enough to require notice, though their poetical 
merit is not very great. The first is that addressc^d 
to Senusert in. (Usertsen) of the Xllth dynasty. 
It is remarkable for its exact strophic structure, 
and for the illustration which it gives of the fact 
that at so early a period the Egyptian literary art 
was already bound, not to say strangled, by hard 
and fast rules. 

‘ Twic* great is the King of hii city, above a million arms ; as 
for other rulers of men, they are but conmuju folk. 

Twice great is the King of bis city ; he is as it were a dyke, 
damming the stream in its water flood. 

Twice great is the King of his city ; lie is as it were a cool bxlge, 
letting men repose unto full daylight. 

Twice great is the King of his city ; he ia as it were a bulwark, 
with walls built of the sharp stones of Kesem.' 

The hymn runs thus, with carelully balanced 
lines, through six long strophes, in which the king 
is compared to all sorts of good and gracious influ- 
ces. 

Tho second hymn was inspired by the warlike 
prowess of Tahutmos III. of tlie X Vfllth dynasty. 
After an introduction in praise of laliutmes, th« 
poet makes the god Amen guide his son the king 
round the whole circuit of the world, giving it all 
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into his power. Occasionally in this long geo¬ 
graphical excursion tlu'rc are passages of vigour 
and fancy which show that tlie fierce energy of 
the old king had awakened the imagination of his 
subjects. 

‘ I hav* come, giving the* to amite down thoee who are in their 
marshes. 

The lands of Mitanni tremble under fear of thee ; 

I have made them see thy Majesty as a crocodile; 

Ijord of fear in the water, unapproachable, 

I have come, givinj^- thee to smite the Libyans, 

The isles of the Ltentiu belong to the might of thy prowess ; 

I have ma(ie them see thy Majesty as a tierce-eyed lion, 

Wliile thou makest them corpses in their valleys. 

I have come, giving thee to smite those who are nigh thy 
border, 

Thou hast smitten the Satid-dwellers as living captivew 
I have n)ade them see thy Majesty as a southern jackal, 
Swift-footed, stealthy-going, who roves the Two Lands.' 

By far the moat significant relics of Egyptian 
hymnology, however, are the tw'O hymns a<ldre8.scd 
to the Aten, or life-giving power of the solar disk 
by the King Amenhotep iv., better known a.s 
Akhenaten, of the XV111 th dynasty. The longer 
of these lia.s been frc(|ueiitly translated, and it 
stands alone in its sim}d(‘ realism, its vivid depic¬ 
tion of the l)enelitfl received from the Aten, and 
its concef)lioii of a universal deity to whom all 
nations are alike dear : 

Tliou rsstest in the western horizon of heaven, 

And the land is in darknes.s like the dead 
Every lion comet h fcjrih fruin his den, 

And all the serpents then bite ; 

The night shines with its lights, 

I'he land lies in silence ; 

For he who made them is in his horizon. 

The land tirightens, for Lliou risest in tlie horizon, 

.Shining as the Aten in the day ; 

The darknes.s flies, for (bou givc.st thy beams; 

Both iand.s are rejoif'ing every day. 

Men awak(\ and .stand iipim their feet, 

For tliou lift( St them up , 

The_\’ hatlie tlieir limbs, they clothe themselves, 

They lift their hands in adoration of thy rising, 

Throiif;liout the land they do tlieir latjoura . . . 

The shij>8 gii forth, both north and south, 

For e\ery way opens at thy ri.sing ; 

The fishes in the river swim up to greet thee; 

Thy beams are within Llie depth of the great sea.' 

d'lien passing to tlie universality of lii.s deity : 

‘In tile iiillg from Syria to Ku.sh, and the plain of Egypt, 

Tiiou givest to every one his place, thou framrat their lives, 

To every one iiis belongings, reckoning his length of days. 

Aten of the day, revered of every distant land, thou makest 
their life, 

Thou placenta Nile in heaven that it may rain upon them .. , 
Oh, lord of eternity, the Nile in heaven i.s for the strange 
people, 

And all wild beasts that go upon their feet. 

The Nile that cometh from below tlie earth is for the land of 
Kgypt, 

That it may nourish every field. . . . 

Thou makest the far-off heaven, that thou mayest rise in it. 
That thou maj eat see all that thou madest when thou wast 

alone. 

. . . Thou art in rny heart, there is none who knoweth thee 
excepting thy son Nider-Kiieperu-ra-ua-en-ra. 

Thou causest that he should have understanding, in thy w'ays 
and in thy might' (Griffith, in Petrie’s J/tst. of Eqyvt, 
ii. 215f.). 

While there is perhaps nothing absolutely 
original in the hymn except the acknowdedgiuent 
of a universal and spiriLual god to whom all men 
are dear, yet even the familiar motives are handled 
with such freshness and vigour a.s to make Akhen- 
aten’a hymn a w elcome oasis in the dry and thirstj 
land of Egyptian hymnology. Th© misfortune is 
that it stands practically alone. 

Litbraturb. — A. Erman, Handbook of Egyp. Religion, 
Eng. tr., London, 1007, Life in Ancient Egypt, do. lHy4; G. 
Steindorff, Kel. of the Anc. Egyptians, do. 1005 ; E. Naville, 

'Liu Old Egyp. Faith, do. lOOil ; G. Maspero, 'fhe Daum of 
Cimlization, do. 1894. The Struggle of the Nations, do. 1896; 

P. le Page Renouf, Origin and (frou’th of ReL of Anc. Egypt 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1870), do. 18S0 ; J. H. Breasted,//fsf. of 
Egypt, do. lfK)6, De llymnis in Solem sub rege Amenophide IV. 
conceptis, Berlin, 1894 ; E. A. W. Budge, 'I'lu Gods of the Egyp¬ 
tians, Ix)ndon, 1904, Egyptian Religion, do. 1900, The Book of 
the Dead, do. 1808 ; RP, 1st and 2nd ser., do., various dates; 

W. M. Flinders Petrie, A Tlintory of Elgypt, vol. ii., London, 
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HYMNS (Greek and Koman).—I. GREEK.-- 
The term Htfivos (first found in Horn. Od. viii. 429, 
and Ifesicxl, Works and Days, 657), of unknown 
and probably (like ^Xtyos, Traidv, didupap^o^, etc.) 
non-Greek derivation,^ was applied to poems 
addressed to the gods, as iysibynov was used to 
denote eulogies of human beings. In its widest 
sense it included such species as dithyrambs, 
poeans, nomes, threni, etc. ; but, according to the 
definition of the grammarians, it was a})i>r()priated 
to narratives of or addresses to divine personages, 
without dancing and without music, other than 
that of the cithara (IToclus, Chrestomathia, p. 244, 
ap. Phot. Bibl. 320 A 12, Bekker ; isiXovv bk KadbXov 
TravTa els rovs virepripovs [t'7r77p^ray MS] ypaepbpeva 
vfxvovs' Sid Kal rd irpoabSior Kal rd dXXa rd wpoeip-gp-Ba 
(palpovraL dvTLbiacTT^XXovTes ry i^pyip clij elbg irphs yivos 
. . . b bk Kvpios vfxvos TTpbs KiOdpav rjbero koruiTcvy ; cf. 
also liato, Lrgg. 700 B, 801 B, Ion, 534 C ; Aristotle, 
Poet. 14485 27). It will be convenient to disi inguish 
Greek hymns according to their metre, since the 
character of the hymn varied materially with the 
metric.al form. 

I. Hexameter hymns.—These originally con¬ 
stituted a kind of department of epos, and were in 
the hands of its executants, the rhapsodes. They 
were of different dimensions : some, such as the 
greater Homeric hymns (see below), were as long as 
a book of the Odyssnj ; others consisted of a few 
lines. The latter were known as Trpooi/j.ia and were 
used by rhapsodes as a preface to tlieir recitation 
(Pindar, Neni. ii. 1-3, wdio says that the usual 
invocation w'as of Zeus).® The word, however, was 
applied to the longer hymns also, as, for instance, 
by Thucydides, iii. 104, to the Homeric hymn to 
Apollo. The lay of Demodocus uj>on (he loves of 
Ares and A[)hrodite {Od. viii. 266-366) a[)p«*ars to 
be an imitation of a hymn of the lir.st class ; the 
lir.st ten line.s of Hesiod’s Works and Dags are the 
earliest sj»ecinien of the second. Tn the same jioem 
{6r)4 ir.) Hesiod says that he won a three-legged pot 
with ears at the wake of Ainphidamas at (.’halcia 
with a hymn ; and a quotation from an unknown 
Ile.'^iodic poem (fr. 265, Kzacli) represents Hesiod 
and Homer competing at l)eIos with ‘new hymns* 
toA])<)llo. Another hymn which we can refer to 
an early period is the irpoadbLoy written by Euinelus 
of Gorinth (8th cent.) for a Messenian j>i]grimage 
to Delos. Two Doric hexameters are quoted from 
it by Pausania.s, iv. xxxiii. 2. 

ifyinns began with a formula of invocation— 
usually to the Muses ; MoOcrat . . . beure Af ivykirere 
(lies. W orks and Dftys, If.); 'Yjpp.riv l^gyeL, Movaa, 
Aids Kal Maiddos vlby [IDjm. Jlovicr. in Perm. 1); 
dp.(pl fxoL 'Eippeiao (plXoy ybvov iyyewe, Mouaa {Hyin. 
Ilotner. in Pan. 1) (the last opening w'as so frequent 
in the dithyramb as to give rise to a verb d/x0ta- 
vaKTl^eiv [8nid. .v.v.])—and ended wdtli (me of fare¬ 
well and tran.sition to another theme (dXXd, dva^, 
fxdXa [Zenobius, v. 99] ; vvv bk Oeol ydsapes rtby 

iaOXCjy &(pdovoL fare [/Klius Dionysius, (tp. lAistath. 
36(.)] ; Kal av pky ourco Atjtovs vik avrdp 

kyd) Kal creio Kal AXXtjs pyiljcrofi doibijs [Hyin. Honier. 
in Apoll. 545 f. ]).* 

The extant hexameter hymns may now be con¬ 
sidered. 

(rt) Homeric hymns. —This name is applied to a 
collection of 33 poems handed dow n usually together 
with the hymns of Callimachus and Proclus and 
similar poetical literature (ed. A. Baumeister, 
Leipzig, 1860; A. Gemoll, do. 1877 ; E. Abel, do. 

* It ia possible, however, that vfxvos has arisen from 
and is connectecl with ilSw, v6«a>, ‘to tell of, celebrate’; cf. 
Brugniann, Gr. Gramm.*, Munich, 1913, p. 89, and th© lit. 
there cited. 

2 This statement is confirmed by the hymnal language of 
Theocritus, xvil. 1; Aratus, 1. 

8 Imitations of these formula are frequent in literature; 
Theocr. 1. 132, il. 14, xv. 142, xvii. 186 ; Ion of Chios, i. 16 ; 
Nonnus, xix. 174, 192 ; inscr. ap. Plut. Vit. Aem. Paul. 16. 
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1886; A. (ioodvvin, Oxford, 18!)o; T. W. Allen 
and E. K. Sikes, J^ondon, 1904 ; Allen, do. 1912). 
The antifpiity of the collection as such is Jinn ted 
by the neo-Orphic (;haracter of the ei^^hth hymn 
(to Ares), and cannot at earliest be lixed much 
before the Christian era. 

The firHt five hymrjs in the collootion were on a lar^^e scale, 
arid of ttiein a short account may ho kOvcu. The hymn lo 
Dion\HU8 (i.) is a fruK^ment, but that to Demetor (ii.) is of 
coriHiderahle poetical value. It narralon the rajie of !*crHci»hon« 
by Pluto ; the wanderinj^H of Domot^'r in Hcarch of her dau;j;liter ; 
her reception, dis^oiised as an old woman, in (,he houneof (Jeleus 
at KleuMi8 ; and her intention of raakiny^ the child Demophon 
immortal. Fruslrated in this by the chihl’s mother, Metanira, 
she reveals heraelf, orders the foundation of a temple at Eleusis, 
and c.anses the fruits of the earth to cease. Zeus eventually 
commands that Peraephone return to the upper world, althou^^h 
she must pass a third of each year in the under worhl. The 
Cl upM once more come up, and to the Klousinians are revealed 
the rites of Demoter’s worahiji upon which depends hapjiiness 
in another world. The date of this hymn turns almost entirely 
on an argument ex The doctrine of the after happiness 

of the initiate (ver. 4s()fT,) is otherwise not found before Pindar, 
and tliere is no deliniUi evidence by wliich to date its first 
appearance. Further, the hymn makes very larg-e omissions; 
in fact, it ij^nores the whole of the mystery pro])er, as it was 
praciised, nor docs it mention one iirominent i>er.sonag-e, 
lacchus, or the obscene part of the I’.auho-story. As tliis was 
clearly intentional, just as was the ili^oiificd and epic tone of 
the story, no definite date can he inferred from it. Of more 
importance is the absence of any allusion to Athens, wh ch, it 
is generally believed, hatl absorbed Eleusis 1)\- hUU B.c. .his, 
together with the lofty style of the j>oem, leads us to dale it 
not much later than 700 ii.c. tSul>sefpicntly, at a date unknown, 
it was excerpted and adapted to a.ssi^l, a prose narrative of the 
etory in Its fuller and (hrpliic form ( 'f. papyrus ed. W. Sclm- 
hart anti U. von Wilamowitz-Mc'elh iidorfT, Berliner Klassiker- 
iexte, V. fPerlin, P.)u7l7ff.). Tradition is silent regarding the 
authorshi)) of the hymn. 

The hymn to Ajiollo (lii.) is unique in that it was ascribed in 
ant.iijuity to Cynaithus of ('bios, a rhapsode (llipposfratus, 
FUa iv. 43:-5), who ‘was the first to recite the llotneric, poems 
in Syracuse in the tiOtii Ul) inpiad.’ The date has h(*en recognized 
to be vvTon^ on Uie ground that, firsti} , it I'ont r.tdicts ihe other 
Btateinerit in the passage, since it is incredible that llonier 
should first have readied Sicily in 504 R.c. in the age of 
Epicharnius; and, secondly, from an argument ex siientio 
derived from the poem itself, which alludes neither to the 
I’ythian games (instituted 580 B.c.) nor to the burning of the 
temple of 'rroplionius and Agamedes (548 n.c.). 'this is decisive 
against Ol. 00 , and Cyniethus may revert to his natural date 
among the Homeric and Peloponnesian rhapsodes of the 8 th 
century, 1 

'J'he ii 3 mn begins with the birth of Apollo. Leto, seeking a 
place in which to bring forth her sun, wandered in vain round 
the coasts of the .Egean, from Crete to Athos, from I’clion to 
Cnidus; only barren Delos received her. Hero Apollo was 
horn, and the island burst into fiowers of gold. So it ia be¬ 
loved by Ajiollo more than any other place, and there the 
lonians gather with their wives and children and ships and 
possessions, for boxing, dancing, and singing. Here is the 
marvel of the Delian singing-women, who imitate the words 
and the music of all men, and here the sweetest of singers, 
a blind man who lives in C’hios. liesides Delos, Apollo inhabits 
Lycia, Maionia, and Pytho, as well as Olynqius, the home of 
Zeus. Prides hath he too, but the poet will tell how he set 
up the first oracle in the earth. To accompli.sh this, he left 
Olympus and set foot in Pieria ; then<;e, passing the ^Enianes, 
the Perrhad)i, and lohMis, he reached Cenienm in Eubma. The 
Lelantine plain displeased him, so he crossed the Euripus and 
travelled [along the later Sacred Way] by Thebes and Dnehestus, 
Haliartus, and t he city of the Phlegyai to Crisa, There, with 
the help of Trophonius and Agamedes, he built his temple, and 
shot, a great snake which wasted men and sheep, frutn whose 
rotting (vvOfii') the |)lace was called IIu^io, and tlie god 
He still reipiired ministers, and them he brought by sea from 
Mino.an Knossos in Crete—meetirig their ship in the guise of a 
dolphin —and there lie established them to pr.ay to him 

as 6 eA< 5 tViov, and to maintain themselves upon the slieep that 
shoul'i be sacrificed by the tribes of men. But, in case of idle 
word, or deed, or insolence, other men should rule them. 

It ha* long been recognized that this hymn con.sists of two 
parts, the Delian and the Del})hic. The character of the two 
IS different: the former is bri'liant, and deals with the lonians 
and the poet at least as much as with Apollo ; the second is 
impersonal, and contains a number of essential details, local 
and historical. Moreover, the lines constituting the junction 
of the two parts (179-20C) are not natural in the context, and 
the opening of the second hymn is unusual (‘207-‘214). If, then, 
Cynsrthus wrote the first part, another author must be sought 
for the second, aiul probably in Pmotia, since the iiitere.st is 
entirely continental, and the events take place on the Pilgrims’ 
Way from Mycalessus to Pytho. It is usually supposed, but 
without definite evidence, that the two part* were put together 

1 His antiquity is assumed by Philodemus, who mention* him 
together with Orpheus (Hercvlanemium voluminum qua 
tupersunt, Naples, 1793-1866, vL 166, col. 7; cf. Gomperz, 
SWA W cxxiii. [1890]). 


at a later pt'riod ; yet it is (juite as likely (hat ('ymethus 
(■oinposed (he first part as a preface to Lhe secoiui, wlfirh was 
alrca<ly exi.stent, and joined them togelber without much ado. 
The Hesiodic Scutum is an ancient document of Miuilatly com- 
jKisite character. The whole hymn, like the oiher.s, is di.stin- 
guished h> its omissions : the Delian portion meiitions none of 
the bights and sacred jilaces of Delos, whu h were well known 
at leu,St as early as the 6 th cent. (Theognis, 5ll.); (his is proh- 
al)ly u proof of its antiquity, as is the cheerful descrqitiou of the 
lonians, and the allu.siori to Maionia (i.e. (.ydia) and Lycia as 
seats of Apolline worsliip. This outlook h.is l>een tecogmzed 
to date from a time belcire the Lydian monarchy had begun 
to threaten Ionian iiulejxmdence,'i.«. from the 8 (li century. 
Another import.ant omissi(;n is that of Apolline wor.ship in the 
north, and Llio story of the 11 yperborcatis ( 7 .^.). wliich was 
sung hy Olen (see helovv (c) (])j. Jt is nnccrt.'i in what interpre¬ 
tation IS to he put upon this fact. The helphu- portion eipially 
omits moat of the features of the oracle, (‘Hpcciallv the I'ythi* 
(see A. P. Oppe, JJiS xxtv. [L)()4J ‘JU ff.), and its aliu.sion to the 
prc-Apolhne worship at I’ytho (500 ff.) is superficial and vague. 
The hymn to Hermes (iv.) is equally eclectic, and descrilies only 
the followring features of t he god’.s funct ions and hi.story .’ hi* 
birth of Maia at D\lleiie in An adia; the invention of the lyre 
four da^s afterward.M ; the theft of Apidlo’s cattle at Pieria; 
the invention of fire (produceit by the friction of sticks); th* 
sl.aiighter, d).->memhermen(, and ro.'isliiig of t,wo kine, and tb« 
^•ortloJlirlg of tlie cooked parts into twelve, of which Herme* 
did not taste ; Apollo’.s search and discovery of the t'attle ; the 
terms struck t etween these two gods—Apollo received the lyre, 
and Hermes, i.eMides retaining the care of cuttle, also receiVed 
the caduceiis (‘md of wcaltli') ; and the witidicraft of the 
tiiree o-r/xinc or Hpiat. The story, therefore, is very simple, 
alOiough refereiK'e is inciiieiiLally made to most of Hermes’ 
functions. The hymn is mor* aitiological than the others. On 
the c)ther hand, it has a ]>eculiar racincKs; Hcsioil is ]>arodied 
(06), Htul the indifference of the Olympiari.s towards mankind is 
routidl\ .iS'.ertcd (57 7 f.). The dat e of the hymn imay be obtained 
by t'<)usi(loring the gcographii^al stat* of the legend ; the cows 
are driven from I'ieria (in an earlier form of the tale this had 
probably been Pereia in S. Thessaly) to the Aljdiean Pylus; 
later aulbors .subsLiliited the Messenian Pylus. 'I'he Aluhean 
or Nestorian Pylus appears to have been sacked towards th* 
etnl of the 7th cent. 111 consequence of the events narrated by 
Herodotus, iv. 14.5, and Miiniiennus, fr. 9, and it rajiidly becam* 
forgotten. Hence its mention here appears to make the docu¬ 
ment not later than the end of the 7th cent., for in Stcsichorui, 
fr. 44, of (he same ])eriod, we find mention of the adjacent 
Alphean Samo.s or .Saniicum, which was soon also to vanish from 
memory. .Some slight linguistic peculiarities (Allen-.Sikes, p. 
i;gl) perhaps point to a ILcotian or Euixean origin. The same 
story of the invention of the ly re and tlie thett of the cattle 
is told in tii€ newly discovered 8 atyr-]>lay, Iho 'Ix^furai of 
.Sophocles /^ap. ix. [1U1‘2J), but th* lufiuence of the hymn 

is not apparent. 

The hymn to Aphrodite (v.) is a straightforward account of 
one episod* in the goddess's life, telling how, in revenge for her 
intluence over the wdiole univer.se, Zeus inspireci her with a 
passion for the Trojan prince Anchises, who begat on her a child, 
.Eneas, who.Hie stock should rule over Troy for ever (196 f.). The 
poeti< aI merits of the hymn are very high. Its dal.e and place 
are uncertain, hut (lie theme, the prophecy, and the detail that 
the Trojans and I’hrygjutis speak different language* (llSff, ; 
cf. P. Kretschmer, Einleitring in die Grech, der griech. Sprache, 
Gottingen, 1896, p. 182), as well a* one or two verbal usages, 
point to a colonist, douhtle.ss a Homeric, author. 

A wor«i must be said upon tlie evidence of the presence or 
ab.sence of the digainma in these hymns, since it affords a legiti¬ 
mate criterion for (heir relative age. Tlie re.sult of the calcula¬ 
tions (Flach, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, ii. (islS) 1-^43; Allen .Sikes, 
p. lxxi)ia (1) Pythian or Delphic part of the hymn to Apollo, 
(2) Aphrodite, (3) Delian part of the hymn to A{)ollo, (4) 
Denieter, and (5) Hermes. It should also h« added that the 
style of their comjiosition is a continuation of the Homeric 
maimer : it is dignified and anthropomorphic. Although ritual 
anopptjTa aLTO alluded to (as in Demeter), and the origin of rite* 
is explained (as in Hermes), the details are not given. Ther* 
is, therefore, the eaine apparent absence of magic and jvriraitive 
symholi.sm a* in Homer. This is in striking contrast to th* 
Orphic literature (see below). 

The remaining hymns maybe briefly'dismissed. They appear 
to he all invocations or rrpooifxia, and are insignificant excepi 
that to Dionysus (vii.) and that to Pan (xi\.). Their age is un¬ 
certain, but they contain no trace of Alexandrian style or, 
except in Ares (viii.), of eastern doctrine. It is doubtful if any, 
except viii., can be brought below 6 t)() b.c. 

(6) Callhnachus of Alexandria. —This poet {t c. 
24U D.C.) has left six hymns, handed down in the 
same MIS8 as the Homeric, wliich, until the recent 
recovery of frapjmeiits of the ilccale and the 
were all the writings of Callimachus that had 
directly survived. The hymns (ed. O. Schneider, 
Leipzig, 1870 ; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorll’*, 
Berlin, 1897) are to Zeus, Anollo, Artemi.s, Delos, 
on the Bath of Fallas, and to I )emeter. The Aourpa 
llaXX(f5os is in elegiacs, and this and the hymn to 
Demeter are in Doric. As might be supposed from 
Callimachus’s reputation, these hymns have superior 
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lit(;rary quality, but they quite unepie and 
trankly modern, and, like the Alexandrian ei)iea 
in general, liiid tludr interest in .-etiology. 

{c) Orphic hpinns^ —'These poems (ed. G. Hei' 
mann, Leij)zig, llHtS; Tk Alxd, do. 1885), 88 in 
number, liave nothing save the name in common 
with the ol(h‘r Orphic; hymns and poems. They 
are of mystic signilication and no literary value. 
According to A. Dieterich {da hyiiinis Orphicis, 
Marburg, ISPl, j». ‘J4), they are of ditlercmt dates; 
the extrenu's are, on the one hand, tlie allegojizing 
doctrine's of the Stoics ; on the other, tlie magical 
inscriptions (A. D. lOO-loO) in \vhic;h tiie hymns are 
quoted (see also Petersen, lOiiloloqus, xxvii. [1808) 
385-4.31). 

(d) llijinns of J* roc I US'. —Tliis philoso])her, the 
head of the Academy (f A.D. 485), composed, 
amongst his many other works, 8 liymns of a Neo- 
Platonic character (ed, A. Ludwich, Kiinigsla'rg, 
1895). Like the Orphic hymn.s, t hey art; cont.ainetl, 
for the most jjart, in the saint; MSS as tin; Homeric 
hymns. Tlnnr lit(;rary value is not great. 

{e) Lost hexumeter hymns. —Among hexameter 
hymns wliich are no longer extant the following 
deserve mention : 

(1) Olen of Lycia wrote hymns to Tkleithyia, 
Hera, and Acliaia, which were iti use at Dolos. 
According to Pausanias (tx. xxvii. 2), he was the 
oldest of hymn-writers. His name which is 

not Grt'ck, conlirms their Lycian origin, and Lycia 
i.s the most {U'ob.'ible .source of the A[>ol!ine wor¬ 
ship. It is remarkable, therc'fore, that Horodotu.s 
(iv. 35) quote,s him for the northern extension of 
Apolline inliuencag viz. the legend of the llyjx'r- 
btirean tribute, whicli, as we ha\'e s<*en, is passed 
over in the Homeric; hymn. As Suida.s calls Olen 
^TTOTTot^s, w’e may infer that his hymns were in 
hexameters. 

{-) Pani[»ho.s (ndg0ws), whom l'*ausanias (IX. 
xxvii. '2) puts betwecni Olen and Or}ih(*us, wrote 
hymns for the Athenian sacral f.-unily of the 
Lycomida*, who had the heri'difary function of 
lerforining worship to Jfeineter .at Phlya in Attica, 
le wrote about Jfemeter, and jterhaps also on 
other divinities. 'Two hexameter.s (on Zeus) are 
quoted in Philost ratus, llcroicns, T)(t3. 

(.3) The (piotations of the hymns and hymnal 
poems which go under the name of Orjihcus are 
colhaded by L. .-Micl, Orphicri^ ladpzig, 1885, pp. 
2'd4-‘J5I (.see also nii;tcrich, de, Jlymnis Orphids ; 
H. Diels, Froqoicntc der Vorsokrdtikcr'^y Perlin, 
1906-10, })}). 473-482), According to (’lem. Alex, 
[Strom, i. 21), the gi (;;itcr j»artof the Orjihic corpus 
was comoosed by carious hands in tlie 6th cent. 
B.C., altliough both the hymn.s and the poems 
were universally be lieved to be older than Ilomer. 
These hymns, like tho.se of Pamfiho.s, were written 
for the Lyecuniche for temple-worship at Plilya, 
and were used also at Eleusis. 'They were more 
devotional and less literaiy than the Homeric 
(Pausania.s, IX. xxx. 12), short and few in number 
(i6.), and a])peared incredible and grote.s(]ue to the 
uninitiate (Menamler, dc Kvcom. v. 41). 'The poem 
dealing with the i;ipe of Pcrscplione (fr. 209 IT.) 
illustrate.s this criti(;ism, and, comp.ared with the 
Homeric hymn to Demcter, shows the diirereii(;e 
between the Orphic and the Homeric treatment 
of myth. 

(4) Very similar to tlie Orjdiic hymns were those 
of Musmus (l^aus. x. vii. 2), which were in use also 
at Plilya and Eleusis. Plato [Jiep. 364 E) men¬ 
tions Mus.-eus and Orpheus together. There are 
no quotations. On Musaeus in general, see Kinkel, 
Ep.gr.f r., Leipzig, 1877, p. 218 tL; Diels^, 482-488. 

Otlier hexameter hymns hardly require mention. 
So(;rat(;s wrote one in prison to the Delphic god 
{Ph(edo, 60 1)) ; a beautiful imitation (to Adonis) is 
inserted into Theocritus’s 15th Idyll ; and the exist¬ 


ence of many short ritual hymns in tlie classical 
period is inlerred from imitations in drama by 
Adami, Jahrb.f. Jcla.ss. Vhilol., 1901, p. 21311'. 

2. Melic hymns.— The piean is as old a.s the 
Ilidd [i. 473, xxii. 391); the also (Eurin. 

Jlerc. Fur. 607) and the Cretan ministers of Delpfii 
[Hyni. Ilomer. in Apoll. 518) sang a pa^an ; and, 
if w e took the word vyros to cov(;r tlie pieari, nome, 
dithyramb, and a long list of titles would 

have to he given. \\ hen we adopt the somewhat 
arbitrary ancient restriction of meaning (.see p. 40*), 
wo lind tlie following among poets who wrote 
hymns: Alca'us, Aleman, Anacreon, Castorio, 
Lasus, Simonides (all in 'T. Bergk, Foctee iyr. Gr.*, 
Leipzig, 1882, iii.), Pindar, and liacchylides, as 
well a.s Jon of Chios [ib. ii. 251, witli a kind of 
elegiac hymn to Dionysus) and Aristotle (to Arete, 
if). 360, of uncertain classilicatioii). All these, 
however, have })erished, so far as direct tradition 
is conc(;rned. A c(;itain niimlier of hymns or 
simil.-ir ca)m[»osi( ions have been preserved on stone ; 
among these are Isylliis’s jioem on Asch'juus [10 
Fcl. Ins. i, 950) of about 300 B.C. , of unusual 
literary merit (.see von Wilamowitz-MoellcndurlT, 
isyllos von Kpiddnros, Berlin, 1886) ; three hymns 
iliscovered bv the Erench at Del]»hi [BCll xvii. 
[1S94J 651, .xviii. [1895] 71, xix. [1896] 393) by 
.\rist<ui<)us, Glcocliarcs, and Philodannis ; a hymn 
.sung by the Cretan (]ureles [FSA xv. (19<18-09] 347, 
witli commentary by Bosamiuet and Murray); a 
liymn to Asch'piu.s (D/J ill. i. 171 [3rd cent. A.D.]). 
See in general tlie article ‘ Hymnus’ by S. Ucinach 
in Dari'iiiberg-Saglio, Lex, dts ant. gr. ct rojn.y 
Paris, 189611'., p. 337. 

11. Latin. — Hymns yilay a very small part in 
Latin literature. 'I'he dxdmcmtd , liymns of the 
Salic jiriosts of Mars, unintelligible even to tlie 
piiest.s ((^luiiitilian, 1. vi. 4t0» exist only in a few 
(juotations (sec 'Tenirel-Schwabe, Gcsch. der rom, 
Lit.^, Leipzig, 1890, § 64). The hymns of the 
Era I res A rvales, howt;ver, arc preserved in inscrip¬ 
tions lir.st dug up in 1570 in the Vigna Ceccarelli, 
n(;ar Magliaiia, on tin; road from Borne to Porto. 
'I’hey are edited in OIL vi. (1886) 2u23ff., and by 
Henzen, Acttt Frdfrum Arvalium (Berlin, 1874). 
In literature projxT we may point to Catullus’s 
,34th poem (‘ Diana* suinus in fide’) and his invoca¬ 
tion of Venu.s (xxxvi. 11-16), and Horace’s Carmen 
S(ccu/((re. 

LuKRATiatK.—Besides the sources tiiention«d in the article 
reference may he made to the usual llisttjries of literature, 
e.(/. G. Bernhardy, dfr (jriech. Litaratiinjetch., 

IJalle, i. 3(d If. ; K. Sittl, (Jeach. der qriech. Lit.. Munich, 

1SS4, pp. 10 ff., lyjfi. \v. Allen. 

HYMNS (Hebrew and Jewish).—It will for the 
iresent jmrjxRse be best to adhere to the boundary 
iue betw'een Hebraism and Judaism provided by 
the destruction of the Tem[)le by the Romans, 
A.D. 70, and the consequent substitution of .syna¬ 
gogue worshin for that of the Jerusalem sanctuary 
by the Jewisli leader.s assembled at Jamnia. We 
.shall thus li.ave to consider (1) the hymns embodied 
in the O'E and the a})oeryj>hal and pseudepi- 
graphical writing.s, which stand in some degree of 
relation to the ffebrew Canon, and (2) tlie hymns 
found in the Jewish liturgy and otiier literary 
sources belonging to Synagogue times. 

I. Hymns of the OT and Hebrew writings* re¬ 
lated to it.—Tlie ancient Hebrews were endowed 
with a high degree of poetical sensitiveness which 
often showed itself in quick lyrical utterance re¬ 
flecting the inward emotion with wonderful truth 
and vividness ; and, as the select and most refined 
spirits among them were also pre-eminently gifted 
with religious feeling and intuition, it was only 
natural that their lyrical faculty should have often 
exercised itself in strains of sacred song. Such 
song, moreover, though in each case naturally 
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issuing from an individual spirit, generally ex¬ 
pressed the feeling and thought of the national or 
tribal circle to which the ])oet belonged ; for tin; 
sense of coninmnal oneness, which is t(^ the present 
day a marked charat^teristic of the Jewisli diaspora, 
was probably stronger among the ancient Hebrews 
than among any of the nations surrounding them, 
and the rtdigious poet, as a rule, gave genuine 
utleranee to the emotions which at the moment 
swayed tin; community to which he belonged, or 
were sujijtosi'd to have swayed it in the historical 
period hieh his song was intended to celebrate. 

The three outstanding national songs of victory 
indite<l by some of the most gifted poets of the 
race are the Song of Deborah (Jg 5), whicdi critics 
generally admit to be the e;rrli(ist source for the 
liistory of the events which it celebrates ; the 
Song at the Ued Sea (Ex 15), which, though 
ap[)arent ly composed in the time of the monar(‘hy, 
may embody a nucleus from very ancient times; 
and the Song of Victory contained in ‘2 S 22 and 
Ps 18, 8upi)osed by some critics to be in part a 
genuine jiroduct of the Davidi(; age. The sense 
of Jahweh’s might and of gratitmle to Him for 
victories vouchsafed is a dominant note in all the 
three songs, but in power and intenseness of ex¬ 
pression the Song of Dcihorah stands unequalled. 
‘With might steppest thou onward, O my so\il ’ 
(v.'-^^) litly expresses the spirit of exultation which 
pervades the whole poem. 

The outstanding antithesis to those strains of 
triumph is the Hook of Lamentations, or Threnij 
which is traditionally ascribed to the prophet 
Jererniah, and for the most })art undoubtedly re¬ 
flects the mournful attil\ide of the community 
in the early years of the Exile. Tn the highly 
lini.shed live eh'gios comprised in the collection, 
Isratd is sc'cn heartbroken and weeping with bent 
head in the j)r(cs(!nce of .lahweh, wlio has allowed 
judgmimt in its fullest measure to fall on tin; sin¬ 
ful nation. The book thus consists of live dirges 
of a t3q)e akin to ‘Dies Iroe,’ written, not in the 
dread cont(;mplation of future judgment, but in 
actual sight or the havoc wrought by the ‘ wTafh ’ 
of the od'eTided Judge whom the nation, in a Hood 
of tears, ne\’eitheless implores to allow His love 
and })ity to reassumo its ancient sway. 

Striking instances of lyrical utterance occasioned 
by special situations, r('al or supposed, in the life 
of imlividuals, but aflecding the community by 
reason of the great signilicance to it of the {)(;rsons 
con(;(;rned, are the triumphal hymn of Hannnh 
(1 S the Thanksgiving of Ht*/ekiah (Is 

and wdiat may be called the Psalm of Jonah (Jon 
23-10)^ The literary prophets, with their souls 
wrapt in the contemplation of things su[»ra-mun- 
dane and hidden from f)rdinary sight in the counsel 
of the Eternal, also naturally break out at times in 
longer or shorter hymnal strains in the midst of 
scathing admonition or descii[)(i<*n of hapjdness 
to come (so, Is lb®'- 12. 44-^, Jer 14^^' lb'-’, and 
note particuhirly Hab3); and the controversies of 
the Hook of Job regarding the justice, power, and 
providence t)f (lod are as naturally apt to lead to 
occasional outbursts of hymn-like utterance (so, 
e.g., 25. 20=^'^ ). 

Apart, however, from the pieces named and 
others of a similar nature to be found in dillerent 
parts of the Hebrew Canon, the Hook of P.«^alms is 
the great hymnal treasury of the ancient Hebrew 
Ecclesia, or (Jiurch, embodying the typical ex¬ 
pression of all possible religious moods, and rang¬ 
ing historically from David and the Davidic age 
down to the re-awakening of the national and 
religious life in the time of the Maccabees. He- 
sides the compositions which were primarily 
communal in character (as, e.g,^ Pss 33. 47. 5U. 
56. 106. 113-115), many Psalms appear to have 


been originally lyrics of individuals; but personal 
ex})erien(;e ot whatever kind—whether of j»eni- 
tence, exaltation, piayer for help, or even of 
violent rt‘s('ntm('nt (d' ojtpi cssion and tliii st for 
v(*ngc;(nc,e—is there, so far as it was considric'd to 
repKisent a true aspect of Israel's rdalion to 
J ah well and the world, fully owned and echoed by 
the community at large, so that the original ‘ 1 ’ 
of the poet has eveiywhere become the symbol of 
the great communal sidf, of winch he was, in truth, 
the gemuine mouth-[)iece, uttering imlividually 
the religious emotions of the great body to which 
he ladonged.^ 

The titles most in use to denote a hymnal com¬ 
position are shir, shird, iniznior, t^hilld, and 
The first three terms point, in one way or another, 
to the rhythmical and musical character of the 
pieces concerned ; ^'’/uV/d <lcnotes a hymn of {)raise ; 
and iUilld, which ])rimaiily means 
‘ supj)rication,’ sometimes bi;ars tlie general sense 
of liturgical composition (see ])articularly Ps 90). 
‘Lamentations’ or ‘I'hreni’ translati's the term 
l^iuoth, though not so styled in the Hebrew 
(kinoii, the Synagogue name of the Hook being 
nD’K (‘How !’), which is the first word of the first 
chapter.'^ 

Iu!garding the question of rhythm, a subject 
which has been much discussed of late (for refer- 
em'c to suminarie.s see Literature at the end), one 
can say that there is now a sufliciently general 
consensus of opinion in fa\(^ur of tlie view that 
it is the accentual beat which mainly, if not 
exclusively, counts in Hebrew’ versilicatiim, the 
intervening number of syllables having (within 
limil.s, of course) no determining ellect <ui the 
poetical structure. The ‘ paralleliMuus membro- 
rum,’ though ‘not a constant jdienomenon of 
Hebrew’ ])oetry’ ((k H. (Lay, ‘ Isaiah i.-xxvii.,’ in 
ICC [1912], ]). Ixi), is yet almo>t everywlu're as 
striking a char.’u teristic in hymnal j)ieces as in 
gnomic comj)osition. 'The only special kind of 
rhjThm so far dclinitely estaldished in OT poetiy 
is the elegiac or kind form (first pointed out hy 
K. Hudih;), in which the second liemistich of a 
line is shorter than the first, the mourner being 
supposed to break off his ])laint in a sob.^ 

The })roj)ositi(»(i, however, that this rhythmic 
form had its origin in the ancient laimmt for the 
dead performed by women mourners (see, e.^., 
IIDB IV. 5) is so far incajiable of verificat ion, and 
it is, moreover, true that ‘it can no longer be 
maintaine<l that the rhythm \h pec id Kir to elegy, 
though it may la; said to be cliaracteristic of it’ 
((iray, op. cit. p. Ixiii, note). 

J’he (|uestion of slrojihical arrangement in 
Heluew iiymris and O't' iioetry in general has also 
b('(Mi much discussed in recent tinu's (for a sum¬ 
mary see ///>/> iv. 7f.). A decisive factor in 
fav(jur of, at any rate, occasional strophic structure 
is tin; refrain that is sometimes found (see, r.y., 
Pss 42. 99) ; and there is, besides, a strong auxili¬ 
ary argument for fairly frequent strophic arrange- 
nnuit in the undoubted fact that music, both vocal 

1 The question of the individual eleiufiit in lliu I’Ralins haa 
often been (liR'-uRH((l in re< eiit times. Ihit^ we have s<mH tiling; 
very Hiiiiilar in .Modern English hymnal eollections. Loi)lad\ a 
‘Rook of A^o 9 , eleft for me,' and Newman’i ‘lead, Kindly 
Litjht . . . lead Then v\e on,' for instance, were j)nmanly 
ullerancea of personal relig'ious emotiona, Imt they at the same 
time express the ^-ennine cry of all Christian In Ic'very, tliatis 
to say, of the whole «'<immunit.y or Church. A st nkiia,’’modern 
instanee of rhe patriotic emotion of an individual poet hecomiiij^ 
trnlv natiemal in character is that of Thefxior lO^rner, who died 
whiie tipdiLing for the liberation of Germany. In the Psaltei 
the national and reli^dous spirit is one and indivisible, so that 
the liymn-writer is one and the same with the politician ami 
nationalist. , , , • 

For U'rius that are used more or less rarely the reader is 
referred to the Introductions and C’oinmentaries on the I’salms 

3 Cf. the classic oh -iac metre, in which the pentametei 
alternates with the hexameter. 
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and instrumental, re^mlarly accompanied the 
recital of hymns (besides tlie llea^iin^^s of Psalms, 
which are by tiiemselvcs quite conclusive, see 1 Cli 
25*- ^ 2 Ch 7*^), for the musical tune is naturally 
either repeated with the successive lon^^^er units of 
the poetical com[)osition, or else chan^ms its char¬ 
acter at the bepiniiing of a part meant to exjiress 
a ditl'crent strain of poetical emotion. Congrega¬ 
tional rc^jxmses at certain intervals, for which 
there ii some evidence (see Ps 106®- would 
seem to lead to a similar conclusion. A composi¬ 
tion like Ps 136, in wliich the second hemistich is 
throngliout the antiphonal response to the lirst, 
has, of course, no bearing on the question of 
strophical arrangement. 

Tlie poetical compositions embodied in the 
Apocrypha stand on a lower level, both with re¬ 
gard to ins})iration (using this tmin in its widest 
sense) and to their hearing on the national life ; 
yet they do in some limited, and partly sec¬ 
tarian, manner continue on lines similar to the 
hymnal pieces contained in the Canon. 

The Song of the Three Children^ (the Bentdiciit) 
has a grand liturgical etlect, notwithstanding the 
deliberate artilicial attemjit to enlist every part of 
creation in the great symjthony of praise. Among 
other notable exam|)les are the Prayer of Manasses, 
portions of Baruch, 2 Mac Wis 9. The 

praise of Famous Men in 1‘lcclesiasticus (44-50) i« 
in reality also of tlie nature of a hymn, all jiraise 
being finally ascribed to the (iod whom the famous 
men served. Specially notewortliy are the 16 lines 
which in the Hebrew Cairo text are inserted be¬ 
tween vv. 12 and 13 of ch. 51, and of which the 
first 14 are modelled on the antiplional strains of 
l*s 136. It is a disputed jioint, however, whether 
tliese verses formed part of the original composi¬ 
tion of Ben Sira. 

'fhe most notalile h^minal section ei the psfAid- 
epiaraphiral ivritings conneclcd with the U'f ia the 
collection of 18 pie(a‘s belonging to the time of 
Pompey’s invasion of i^alest ine, which are known 
as the Psalms of Solomon ;but shorter or longer 
hymn-like strains are also found in the fourth 
Book of Fzra and the Book of Knoch. The Greek 
liexameters of the Sibylline Oracles, iii., of whiidi 
the greater part is also Hebraic in sjiirit, follow 
the iirophetical writings with regard to the pre¬ 
sence of an occasional hymnal strain. 

Apart from the Psalms of Solomon, which have 
their root in important national events, the poeti¬ 
cal poitions of these writings are, a.s may he ex¬ 
pected, as much removed from actuality as the 
jirose frameworks in which they appear; yet they 
sound a genuine note of the religious idealism by 
which tlie Vseudepigrapha —largely sectarian in 
origin—were called into exi.stence. 

2. Hymns of the Synagogue.—After the de- 
fttniction of the Temple by the Romans, Judaism 
definitely succeeded the ancient Hebraism. The 
bulk of the Hebrew people could not .see their way 
to adopt the form of Christian adoration which, 
in the minds of its true devotees, was expre.ssive 
of tlie most real inwardness of the religious life. 
The Jews, therefore, (-lung to their own ceremonial 
and devotional forms, whicdi, indeed, enshrined 
a peculiar inwardness of their own, and it i.s this 
special Judaic religious inwardness tiiat was per¬ 
petuated and (hweloped—very often in beautiful 
language of true devotion—in a long series of 

1 The questicni as to wliether Hebrew or Greek was the 
original medium ol composition for this and the other pieces 
named is not important in the connexion, the sj)iril pervading 
them being in all cases Hebraic, though do doubt influenced 
by IlelleniBt.ic leiidcncies. 

2 It ba.*i also been maintained bv some that the so-called 
Odts of Solomon, of which J. Uendel Harris discoverecl a Syriac 
rendering, were also originally Hebraic; but Chi* opinion ie not 
likely to gain many adherents. 


hymnal compositionB, wliicli have become more or 
less closely attached to the general framework of 
the daily and festival prayers. The great model 
in the earlier stages of this liturgical development 
was naturally the Psalter, which, as in tlie Temple 
services, was itself largely drawn upon for pur¬ 
poses of synagogal and individual devotions, and 
which to the present day provides the ritual with 
some important constituent elements (so particu¬ 
larly the JIallel in the festival services and the 
series of Psalms in the earlier portions of the daily 
prayers). The liturgy, moreover, in its general 
idea as well as in its [)revailing form, is a systematic 
elaboration of the ITrdkhd, or Benediction, which 
is in its siinjiler form well represented in the OT 
(see Gn 24-^, 1 K P®, Bs 28®, Neh 0®), but in the 
Hpecilically Jewish period grfidually developed 
into a system of prayers and doxologics, to some 
parts of which the lyrico-religiou.s genius of the 
race could not but give a high ])oeticaJ form. 

Among the finest and most important of the 
poetical Benedictions which thus came into exist¬ 
ence are the pieces whicli precede and follow the 
recitation of the ycc' (‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord,* etc.) in both the morning 
and evening servioe.s, the former having two Bene¬ 
dictions before and one after the Sh^ma', and the 
latter two before and two after this central con- 
fcs.sion of the Divine Unity (.see Mishna ITrdkhoth, 
i. 4).* Among Hie other piec^es whose existence in 
early times is attested by 'ralmudi(!al references 
are the famous JSiskniath (‘ The breath of all things 
living’) in the Sabbath and festival {irayers, and 
several compositions in litany form; and the 
elaborate Benediction at the end of a meal, to 
which much importance has always been attached, 
also exhibits a deci<iedly poetical tone in some of 
its parts. 

Among the various compositions belonging to the 
time of t he GeoyiOn, which followed the Taliiiudical 
period, are the famous Barnkk SheCimer of the 
morning service, and the equally famous En KHo- 
henu, which stands in the modern Ashkenazi ritual 
at the end of tlie Sabbath service, but is recited 
every day by the members of the Spanish and 
I’ortngne.se congregations scattered in dillcrent 
parts of the world. J'he Aramaic^ Y^kum PurJedn, 
inserted in the Sabbath services, which also belongs 
to this period, may he classed as an interesting 
and characteristic congregational supplication in 
poetical prose. 

The earlie.st synagogal hymn-writer known by 
name i.s Jose ben Jose, who appears to have lived 
in the 6th or 7th cent., and among whose composi¬ 
tions is an 'Abbdd (on tliis term see below, p. 45^) 
which is still used in Piedmont and other places. 
His pieces exhibit no rhyme, whereas Yannai, as 
well a.s his famous pupil and sncce.s.sor Kl'azar ben 
Jacob lyalir, adds the use of rhyme to the acrostic 
and other earlier marks of [loetic form, ^alir 
opens a new and most prolific epoch in the history 
of synagogal hymnology. On liis date and birth¬ 
place wiiiely conflicting views have been held, but 
Zunz, who 18 the highest authority on questions of 
this kind, places him in the latter half of the 10th 
(^ent.anil names southern Italy as the place of 
his nativity. He coriqiosed no fewer than 200 

I iieces, scattered over divers portions of the Ash- 
:enazi and Italian forms of the Makzor, as used at 
the present day. His subject-matter is derives, 
mainly from iVlmudic and Midrashic sources. 

1 Zunz (GottesdUnstliche Vortrdgt^, p. 882 f.) considers that 
in their present form these pieces show later additions ; but 
th« rhyme of some parts, on which he largely relies, may be 
accidental. 

2 On the pladdiih, which is also Aramaic, see vol. i. p. 459 f. 

* So in Gottesd. Vortraye'^, pp. 376 and 395; in Literatur- 
geschichte, p. 31, however, the first half of the 9th cent, if 
regarded as the earliest possible date. 
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His larif>:nagc is very often obscure and to the ear 
of the Hebrew purist atran^^e and even uncoutii, 
but his s^uiagogal in8})iruti()n is of so Ingli an order 
that the iin{)res8ion vvhicli he made on his contem¬ 
poraries has — notwithstarniing much inibiential 
opposition—continued its sway down to tlie present 
time. 

An impetus to an entirely different style of 
liturgical i)oetry was given by Sa'adya (iaon (891- 
941), whose original home was f’gypt, but wlio 
spent the most active part of his life as head of the 
Academy of Sura in Mesopotamia. He cannot be 
said to have been the founder of a liturgical school 
In the same sense aa j^alir. His poeti(“al composi¬ 
tions are not very numerous, nor was lie strong as 
a poet, his genius enabling him rather to shine as 
nhilosopher, commentator, and controversialist; 
out, on the other hand, lie brought to his task the 
best literary and scientilic refinement of his age 
and surroundings, and he M'as in this way able, 
among his greater successes, to give an important 
fresh direct ion to liturgical efl'orts, which later on 
developed into the finest poetical achievements of 
mediieval Jewry. Acquainted as he was with the 
pure classical themes and forms of Arabic literature, 
rie naturally aimed at similar purity of language 
in his Hebrew compositions ; and the subject-matter 
of his devotional jiieces rested for the same reason 
on philosophic contemplation rather than on Tal¬ 
mud and Mid rash. His strophic system laolalxirate, 
and he also uses rhyme besides the alphabetical 
acrostic. 

Thus arose two distinct schools of liturgical 
composition, I^alir representing the more exclusive 
Jewi.sh spirit of nationalism which found its chief 
nourishment in Talmudism, and Saadya yiaving 
the way in the direction of general human culture 
and the philosophico-scientilic aspect of religion ; 
and so deep-rooted as well as far-reaching were 
these two tendencies that each in its turn became 
the starting-})oint of one of the tw'o main divisions 
of the Jewislj liturgy, the lloiuano-(lermanic order 
of festival services belonging, in the main, to the 
school founded by l;Calir, w'hilst the Hisj)ano- 
Aiahian liturgy has i)een built up by tlie great 
poets w'ho worke<l on in the spirit of Saadya. 

No w'onder, therefore, that the names of the 
leading writers of the last-named school, such as 
Solomon ibii (iabirol b h-1050), in w hom the Spanish 
school reached its most c.las.sical devedopment, 
Moses ben Ezra (11th to Tith cent.), Yehu<la hal- 
Levi (t about 1140), and Abraham ibn Ezra(t 1167) 
sound more familiar to the cultured P^urope of the 

5 resent day than the, in their own way, also highly 
istingnished names of men like Meshullarn ben 
Kalonymos of Lucca (10th <‘ent.), (ler.shon ben 
YehuJa (fl. first half of lltli cent.), Solomon 
Yishal^i (t 1105), and his son-in-law Samuel ben 
Meir. 

It wa.s, however,—on account of the general bond 
uniting all synagogal coinmiinities into one great 
organization,—inevitable that the poetical compo.si- 
tions of each school should exercise an influence on 
the other. The Jewdsh liturgical writers of each 
country were, moreover, naturally to some extent 
aflfected by the surroundings amidst whicli they 
worked ; nor could individual poets help importing 
into their compositions their own intellectual, 
doctrinal, or emotional peculiarities. Among the 
later (post-classical) writers of sacred poetry who 
thus, for one reason or another, become entitled to 
particular mention in even a brief historical survey 
of the subject are Abraham of Beziers (13th cent.), 
his son Yed’aya (entitled hap-Penini), Yehuda 
9arizi (t before 1235), Moses Kieti (fl. first half of 
I5th cent.), Israel Nagara (16th cent.), Isaac Loria 

1 Latinized as Avicei)ron, and widely known under that nam* 
M the author o( F<nit Vitm (D"n TipD). 


file Kabbali.st (1534-1572), and tlic Venumite 
Shalom hen .Jos<q)li Shahhezi (I7th cent.). The 
mo.st j>rolilic authors of short hymnal conqtositioiis 
among tho.se just naiiUMl were Israel Nagara and 
Shalom Shabhezj, Hujiigli of tlie ftn iner only a b'w 
leiielrafed into the liturgy; and of tlic ot her 
^pfiarently none. 

Among the most important terms used .since 
arly times in connexion with synagogal liturgical 
,toetry are (besides PaytCin and Fiyyut^ respectively 
lenoting ‘poet’ and ‘ yioetical ])iece of (levotion,’ 
lie .significant part of botli words corning no douht 
rom the (Ireek jrotrjrfjs) : (1) J^'rohd, whicli is some- 
lime.s used in the general .serue of liturgiiial poetry 
the wmrd denoting ‘coming m^ar ’ in jirayer), but 
n the plural usually bears tlie more re.stricted 
meaning of piece.s accompanying the Prayer of 
Phgliteen, or, rather, its festival rej^iresentative; 
'2) Vd.frdth, i.e. Piyyatim accomnanying the bene- 
liction Ydsrr 6>r (‘ Creator of the Idght’), but some¬ 
times also used in a more general sense; (3) S^H/wth, 
or penitential pieces; (4) Kinoth, or elegies ; (5) 

'Abdda, a species of elaborate composition for tlie 
Day of Atonement descriptive of the Temyile Service 
as solemnized on t hat day, the account being based 
on the Mishna Koaia ; (6) Azhdroth, embodying 
the Pentateuchal commandments; (7) Hoshdrwth, 
i.e. pieces with a Hosannah refrain, used on 
Iloshdyui Jiabba (the 71 h day of tlie f(*asl of 'Faln'r- 
nacles) ; and (8) Wultiui, or confession of sins. 
The entire collection of the festival services is 
entitled Mahzdr^ i.e. ‘(annual) i^ycle.' 

The introduction of rhyme into liturgical poetry 
prior to the time of lyalir has already been referred 
to. AVith regard to the use of acrostics, it is im¬ 
portant to mention that, besides the very frequent 
ernjiloyment of the alphabetical device, the authors 
of Piyyutirn w'ere very much in the habit of mark- 
ng their compositions with acrostics of their owm 
names, the motive underlying this practice probably 
being, not vanity, but the de.sire of linking their 
own jiersonalities with their sacred compositions. 
In the case of lyalir it has been shown (see Ziiiiz, 
Gottesdienstlirhe Vortrltge'^y\). 398 f.) that he also 
often achieved thi.s object by means of Ge/iLulrUi, 
i.e. by the equation ol the numerical value of Ids 
name with that of a sentence in the ]>oem. Of 
.special interest is the form of metre which has been 
employed in Hebrew hymns—and, indeed, Hebrew 
poetry in general—from Hie time of Solomon ihn 
Gahirol onwards. 4'lie measure rests neither on the 
quantity of the .syllables nor on the accent, hut on 
the difl'erence between a simjile syllable {V’niinh) 
and a syllable beginning with a moving sJi'wa 
(called ydtJihl, i.e. ‘teiit-])in’ or ‘nail’). The 
simple syllable is in modern editions of Hebrew 
verse marked irrespective of quantity in the 
usual sense of the term, and the yCithcd is marked 
U-. Seventeen ditl'erent forms of verse founded on 
this prineiple are generally counted, hut it will 
here sutlice to give examples of two only, rejire- 
sented by the opening hemisLichs of the vvcll-knowm 
hymns respectively beginning Adbn 'Oldin and 
Ylgdal : 

1 . Adon I ■(.M.'iin [ Jlshfr 1 malrikh. | J 

2. Yij^dal | Elo j him l.lai 1 w«,vi8h | tabbi)?. 

In the lirst case the line is described as consistiug 
of a ydthed and tw'o Vnudth., followed b}’’ another 
ydthed and two t^nuoth ; in tlie second i-ase the 
scansion is two Vnubth, a ydthid, and two Pnuoth, 
followed by another ydt/ird and two t'nudih. 

Among the most popular piece.s attached to the 
daily services are Adon 'Olam and Yigdal (just 
referred to), and lYkhd Dodd. The first-named 
poem, which was jirohahly not composed before 
the end of the 13th <a:iit., lays sjiccial stress on tlie 

1 The poet baa, however, allowed himself considerabl® liceiica 
in this piece. 
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Divine Unity, ami was in tins way probably mean 
to enforee tbe Jewish side of a polemical religion; 
topic. 'J’lie Yigdal, written in Italy i)y Daniel be 
Yehuda Dayyan in tlu; early part of the 14th cent. 
embodi('.s in brief poetic form tbe thirteen article 
of faith foniiulated by Moses Maimonides in th 
I'Jth century. The I/kkd Dod'i^ composed Ir 
Solomon J>en Moses al-^^abi.s (Ibtb cent.), is a fin 
poetical ^^reetin^^ of tbe ‘ Bride of tbe Saljbath 
recited at its entiance in the I^Vitiay eveninj 
servi(!(‘.^ (Jf considerable j)opularity are also tb 
llabdalnth, i.e. T)()etical j)ieces rcicited in the horn 
at the close of the Sabbath, some of which embody 
le>;ends of the pioi)b(*t Elijah. Solomon ibi 
(iabirol’s ^ns'at philosophico-reli^^ious poem entitl 
Kether Md/kutk deserves sjjcidal mention ; it may 
be de.scribed as a ^'reat Hymn of Adoration and 
Uerriterice, (Jiou^di only attached, and that loosely 
to some of (he rituals. 

Tin; number of Biyyutim of various kinds for 
fasts and festivals, and more particularly for the 
New Year’s Eeast and the Day of Atonement, is so 
lar<^m that much s^tace would be occupied by even 
a careful selection. But it should be remarked in 
conclusion that the note of sadness that is so very 
prominent in the recital of the nation’.s manifohl 
sufi’erin^s and its deep })eni(;(uice, as well as the 
strain of joy in otlnu parts of tbe litur^yy, is very 
often of so intensely lyrical a character that musical 
expression b(?(;ornes almost a necessity, arrd it is for 
thispiirposr* mainl y that the profession of Jhtzzftnlm^ 
or Syna;<o;^qie Cantors, came into exisience in early 
times, and has remained an institution down to 
the pres(mt day, 

LiTKRATU iiK.—()ri llie Psalms and hymnal compositions in 
other Books of the OT, see the Biblical introdm-tions and Com- 
mentaries. Summaries of the different t heories rei^ardinji^ metre 
in OT poetry will be found in the artt. ‘ Poetry (If(direw),’ in 
I! DB 'w. 3 ft. (K, Biulde), and ‘Poetry,’ in J K x. yii fT. (H. KSnig), 
as well as ‘I’oelical Literature,’ in KBi iii. col. :w;)3 fT. (B. 
Duhm). F(ir a ^fcneral survey of the more primitive period the 
reader should he referred to I'hf Barty I'm-try of iHraelinUs 
Physical andSocialOrigins, by G. A Smith (.Schwen h Lectures, 
I'JIO; ])uhliHhed Loudon, IlUt!). Until tpiito recently the best 
edition of the Apocryj)ha and Pseudepiu^rapha was that of E. 
Kautzsch (Tnhirij^eri, PJOO) ; hut there is now R. H. Charles’s 
edition (Oxford, 1913), in which fuller information will he 
found on points connected with the i)resenL articdc ; specially 
to be mentioned amon^ editions of separato parts is R. B. 
Charles’s of Knock‘d, Oxford, 19IL', in whi( h special atten¬ 
tion is Kivon to the rhythmit' f(jrrn of some parts. 

The ^reat authority on 8ynaK')^ral portrv is Leopold Znnz, 
Die syiuujogalt Porsu’. des Mittelallers, Berlin, isf)."), IPtus 
des synayognlen (ioUfsdicnstfff, do. 18.‘>!>. hjiLeratunjcschirktc, 
dtr gynnij'xjalrn do, 1863, also )),vrt.H of Die lyiffesdic/ist- 

lichen Vortroge der Jnden, Berlin, 1832, Frankfort, 1x93. 
Consult also M. Sachs, Religiose Poesie. drr Jnde.yi in Sgnnien, 
Berlin, 1845 ; Franz Delitzscli, Zur (ieschichte der judischen 
Poesie, Leipzi^^ 1836; Die article ‘ Piyyut.’ in J x. ho IT. 
(besides ‘‘Ahodah’ and the artt. on individual litur^i^'a! 
writers [of varviiiK merit, however] in the same Fncyclopedia); 

‘ Liturj^ische Boesie,’ in Ilamhurver, Supplementhaiid ii. (a very 
serviceable nummary of the entire subject). Ainontr CuUIo^^ue.s 
of MSS ^?iviiij^ lists of hymns may he mentioned A. Neubaner, 
Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS in the Bodleian Library, Oxforil, 
1880, cols. 318-418, and the jire.sent writer’s Catalogne of the 
Hebrew and Savuiritan MSS in the British Museum, ii. [1905J 
197-487. 

Amoriff the very numerous editions of the Daily Prayer* and 
the Mahzdr ar* the Prayer Bookoi Amram (Jaon, VVarsaw, 1865 ; 
Mahzbr Vitry (coinjiiled about FJIO; puhhsiied Berlin, J893); 
'Abodath Yisrael (eii. Seli^inan Baer, Rodelheiin, 1868 [the best 
edition with a Hebrew Commentary]); ‘The Authorized Daily 
Prayer-Book ' (with a tr. by S. Sinper, London ; often reprinted); 
the Sephardic Forms of Prayer (with D. A. de .Sola’s tr., London' 
orijfinally published 1836-38 ; revised by M. Caster, 1901 06) ; Ser¬ 
vices of the Synagogue : a jSew tJdition of (he Festival Prayerg 
with an Eng, Tr, in Prose and Verse, f.ondnn, 1904-09. 

(E Makgoliouth. 

HYMNS (Japanese).—Before tlie introduction 
of Buddhism, the hymn was not an integral part of 
the liturgy of Japanese religion. The religious 
dance [kagura) ^ seems to he of a pro-historic origin, 

1 Compare particularly the desig-nation ‘ Prince.ss .Sabbath ' in 
vogue among the Falashaa (see J. Haltsvy, Ti’^zdza Sanbat, Paris, 
1903). 

2 Aston'* explanation (Shinto, London, 1905, p. ‘338) of the 
Chinese sign* for kagura as meaning ‘God-pleasure ’ is mislead¬ 
ing,^ ; they mean ‘ divine music.’ 


and it was performed with musical accomjjaiiiments, 
both instrumental and vocal. The songs chanted 
on these occasions were called the kagura-uta^ but 
the extant ones are not so old as the dance itself; 
the collection dates from tbe 9tb cent., and their 
style and language point to their composition at 
that age. 

It was Buddhism that introduced hymns to Japan, 
or gave them an important rcMe in the religious 
performances. In the first })eriod of Buddliism in 
Japan they were sung in Sanskrit or Chinese, and 
were called gcithd (Jap. gc or hula), which were 
later adapted to Japanese and ga\ e rise to a new 
style of pcjem composition, called ima-yd, or 
‘modern style.’ It consisted of a strophe of 48 
syllahles, nainelv in four feet, each of which con¬ 
tained 12 syiiabfes. The kagura-uta were mostly 
the rc'gular Japanese verses of lU syllables, and tliese 
were gradually su])erscded by the iyia-yO, esp(*cially 
since tbe Iltii century. Tlu'se liynins were aung 
after tiie nudody of tbe Indian gdfhd, and the art 
was (;arefnlly cultivated in Buddhist colleges and 
nonasteries, according to the theories and tradi¬ 
tions of the Indian Sabda-vidyd (Ja]». shOmt/d, 

‘ tlic.'ories of language and music’). A collection 
of these hymns (along with some secular poems) 
dating from (he middle of the l‘2(li cent.Ms handed 
down to us, and they show a grciat extcmsioii of the 
ima-yd hymns. Tlie themes are eilher Bhirito 
hencaliction and felicitation for worldly pro.s- 
perity, or they are taken from Buddhist legends 
and [irai.ses of Buddlia. Thus, [uirallel with the 
distinction in style*, these hymns sliow a division ol 
'abour lietween Shinto deities, who care for the 
eartlily good, and Biiddliist deities, who guide men 
to the otlier shore of bliss. Here we shall cite 
some examples : 

‘ WJmt a l>it.v, we cannot nee Buddha face to face, 

Though he is everywhere at any time ; 

Yet, as in a vision, he appears to us 

In the calm morning hour, when there is no human hustling 

' A mere illusion it was that we saw dispersed 
The smoke (of cremation) arising from the Siila grove (of Ku6i- 

nagara )^ 

The Lord Sakya never died (in reality), 

But He is preaching the truths eternally on Vulture Peak.’ 2 

‘The Deity of Mikasa Hill, 

Whom we wor.shij) and pray now, 

He is surely looking upon us ; 

So long as he blesses us, 

Sure is the prosperilv of our Lord, 

Who rules the lands under heaven.’ 

These hymns, both Ibiddhist and Sldnto, w'ere 
not only cbarHed in front of a samJu.ary as a part 
of the li(nrgy, but were sung on various occasions, 
at bamjuet.sand musical evmiings, in sitting rooms, 
.ml on streets. J’he intenlion in doing so was not 
•10fane, but it W'a.s meant to dedicate daily life 
,n<l even amusement to the praise and glory of the 
cities. Yet the secularization led to the de- 
radation of the sacred poems ; and this circum- 
tance gave rhe, on the other hand, to particularly 
eligious hymns, mostly composed by pious monks, 
n contrast to the comjiosition of the mia-yd by 
:onrt nobles. 

We distinguisli two categories in these pious or 
ietist liymiis, tlie one called wa-ann and the other 
o-eika. The vui-.'ian means Japanese gdtkds ; they 
onsist of 48 syllables and difi’er little from the 
rna-yd in style and themes. Yet there w as a certain 
'ift'erence of melody, and the wa-san w^ere chanted 
nly at religious performances. The oldest wa-san 

1 Bybjin Uishd (‘ A Precious Collection of Chanting Pieces '), 
im]iile(l by the monk-Emperor Go-Shirakawa, contained 10 
.sciculi; hut only one of them was recently discovered and 
lited by N. Sasaki. 

2 The contrast between the earthly life of Buddha and hi* true 
iimorlal life, the idea taken from ch. xv. of tlie Lotus of the 
'rue Law, 

^A 31 syllable poem; the deity of Mikasa is the famoui 
asuga, the ance.stral deity of the clan Fujiwara. 
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are ascribed to Kuya (901-972) and (lensliin (942- 
1017), the famous pioneers of Amita-Ibiddhism. 
Though the authenticity of tliis tradition is not 
well established, the rise of this category of hymns 
seems most })robably to date from the last part of 
the 10th century. Thes (3 pioneers were followed 
by many composers, and the wa-san were almost 
exclusively deuicatc'd to Amita, the redeemer in the 
western jiaradise, Sukhavatb* The best known and 
most popular are ascribed to Shinran (1173- 

1262), tlie founder of the Shinshu, the largest of 
Buddhist sects in Japan uj) to this day. The 
following are three specimens from Sliinran’s 
wa-san : 

* Beirif^s so numerous as dusts and fine sands, who aro in the 

worlds in the ten diroetions, 

They are all Pinhraced by Anut>a ’8 grace and nev( r forsaken, 
Only if they invoke his name ; 

Our Lord is, therefore, called Amita, the Infinite.’ 

* Without end is the dreary ocean of births and deaths, 
Immersed in it are we since eternity ; 

We can in no way be carried across (to the other shore) 

But by being loaded on the ship of Arnita’s vow to save all.' 

*IjO ! There a torch illumines the ever-dark night of ilbision I 
Never regret yourself that the eyes of wisdom are troubled. 
There is here a sliip on the ocean of births and deaths, 

No need of groaning over the heavy sins and obstacles.’ 

Nearly four hundred of Shinran’s byniris make 
up a collection -the largest in the liyuiiiology of 
.lapanese Buddhism ; and they are chant<‘d and 
Ruiig in many temples and families, so that the 
name w;u-.sr/, 7 i has almost been monof)olized by them.* 
The second category, the go-eiht, consists of the 
jxHuus composed by deities. It owes its rise to the 
})ractiee of pilgrimage's to various sanctuaries 
scattered over the country. The inoiintaineering 
practice of syrierctic Buddhists w-as very old in its 
origin, hut it wa.s limited to the priest class belong¬ 
ing to regular orders. Towards the end of the 
lOlli cent, the example of an ex-I'biiperor, wdio be¬ 
came a pilgrim, was followed by many nobles and 
common people. During the centuries of civil 
>vars which lasted from tlie 14(h to the IGth, the 
practice became universal. The disgraced nobles 
and defeated warriors, the men w'lio had lost dear 
ones, and those whose ])roperties had been ravagful 
derived tlu'ir coTisolati<m from their devotioti to 
d(‘ities, and especialiy from the itinc'rancies made 
from sanctuary to sanctuary. The most pojuilar 
of these place's of pilgiimage were the thirty-three 
Kwannoii (Skr. Avalokitesvara, the god or goddess 
of iiu'rcy) in the ceiitf'al ]>rovinces, the (eighty-eight 
tem])h's (Uulicated to Kolxi Daishi,* tlu^ sixty-six 
places for the recitation of the Jlokke-kyn {Lotus 
of the Trac, Lair), etc. 4’he pilgrims go their way 
and prostrat(; themselves hefoia; the shrine, chant¬ 
ing t he hymn ascribed to the deity of each shrine. 
Most of these hymns are simple in idea, s.aying that 
the deity a[>[»eared on the spot liecause he loved tlie 
place and wished to attract the peojile to the place 
an(i to his w’orship, and the like. They are also 
crude in rhetoric, and represent the poc'tic gimiu.s 
of the uncultured peo])]e in the ages of wars. Yet 
many of these are quite pojuilar even at the 
present day, and they are chanted at mei'tings in 
private houses. 

Since the 17th cent., Buddhist hymnology has 
made hardly any progress (Shinto h 3 uuns almost in 
disuse since the 14th). Changes or development in 
melody were left to the various branches of secular 
music (which owe their origin to religious mu.sic), 

1 Ijftter on, some tra-san were composed in praise of various 
other Buddhas and saints. 

a Many of ths Buddhist sects in Japan do not use hymns, but 
recite their sacred texts and litanies. 

3 A popular saint who lived in the 9th century. 

* One group of these hymns is dedicated to Jiz 6 (Skr. Ksiti- 
garbha), revered as the patron deity of children, especially 
dead ; and they are sung in mournful tones in the houses of the 
common people where a child has died. 


and the hymn retains its archaic simplicity, 
with some minor deviations according to sects. A 
feature of Japanese hymns (both Ihuldhist and 
Shinto) is that they are not always sung hy all 
the w’or.shippers hub often hy the })ricsts alom*, 
Anotln^r characteristic is the ahsenco! uf refrain. 
Ill the case of the Shinshd hymns, Amila’s name 
is rejieatedly ehanted, in tlie place of a refrain, 
betAveen two strophes (jf the li^unns. 

Litbratcrk.—T he only lit.crature bearing on the subject has 
been mentioned in the article. ]\t ANIvS VKI 

HYMNS (Muslim).—Music and verse have no 
place in the ordinary w’orslup uf (he Muslims, 
S(7 that it might ho dillicult to lind in Islamic 
literature anything precisely analoguus to the 
Christian hymn. The C^iir’an is hostile to the poets, 
and the Prophet W’as at lirst eandul to disso(;iate 
himself from them; he ‘had not been taught 
versilication ’ (Dm'- xxxvi. 69). and sei iiis never to 
have had any apjireciation of it, though towards 
the end of his eareer he employed a court-poet, 
and allowed poetical eulogies on hirusi'lf to he 
recit('d. Still it is asserted tluit his troops inspired 
themselves on the field wdth war songs, which, 
owing to the r(digiou3 eliarruder of their cause, 
might he called liymns ; and the songs of triumjih 
wdiieli celebrated the early victories of Islam seem 
to deserve the same name; an example is to he 
found in the verses of the poet 'Alif cel('hrating 
the victory of the Muslims over the ajiostates of 
Bahrain (Aghani, xiv. 49). 

In tlie early poetiy the verses had ordinarily 
litt.h', more than an artiticial coniu'xion with each 
otlu'F, so that tlu^ same jioem might eontain edify¬ 
ing and unedifying matter; hut. with the sijttle- 
ment- of the Arabian State and the cons(‘(pient 
developnii'iit of studjq the dej)ar( mi'iits of poetry 
came to he separated, and two Avlii(;h la'ar .some 
analogy to hymirs are encomia of the Prophet and 
his Com])anions, and the subject called zuhd, Le. 
‘ cont(‘m]»t of the w'orld.’ d’he composition of the 
former sort Ix'gan, as has been seen, in tJio Pro¬ 
phet’s lifetime, and has ever since been jiopular. 
*erlia]>s tin.' most celehrati'd poem of t he kind i.s 
the JUn'dak of Sluiiaf al-din Aluharnmad h. Sa'id 
al-Busiri (f A.D. 1295), in 170 liiu's. Miraculous 
pow'crs are su])]30sed to he attached to this w'ork, 
which has been fre(piently interpreted and trans¬ 
lated. An exam])le of a }»oem in praise of the 
Companions is that hy the invauitor of the itiaqa- 
vinh, Badr al-zaman nl-1famadhani (t A.D. lOUS ; 
see Yaqut, JJict. of f.earucd Men, ed. Margoliouf h, 
London, 1907 11., i. IM -llG). The ShTali naturally’ 
have poems in ]>raise of 'Ali, h'alima, and their 
family’; an author of eiOjljrity in this line v a.'J 
'Ali h. 'Alxlallali al-Nashi’ (f A.D. 976), one of 
whose laments on llusain was chanted hy a })r()- 
fessional mourner in a mosque (Yiiqut, v. 240). 

The h(*ginnings of ascetic jioctr^’ an? found very 
early; the author wdio is usually regarded as the 
best representative of tliis department is Abu’l- 
'Atfihiyah (f A.D. 826, 827, or 82ih. His duraii 
(pnhli.shed at the Konian Catholic Press, P>cirrit, 
1886) is mainly" devotional and iiitrosiieclive ; and, 
were the odes rendered into luiro])cau verse, their 
content would be found to resemble that of many 
a hymndxiok. 

I'lie u.so of music for the purpose of stirring 
religions emotions scarcelv goes liac k to the tiling 
of Mubaminad, hut apjiears to have commenced 
early in Islam ; 'A til h. A hi Kahah (f A.D. 734) is 
said to have introduced the practice at Mecca 
during the days of the pilgrimage month called 
tashriq ; he ke})t twm singing-women to [x'rform on 
these occasions {Qut al-qnlub of Abu Talib al- 
Makki, Cairo, 1310, ii. 62), and the custom was 
maintained in the yijaz. Probably the verses 
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by tlu'we women Avere erotic; but the Suf 
ha)>itu;Llly address the Divine in the tern 

of tiie erotic passion, and it is (jften ditiicult to te, 
whether a poet is allep'^orizin^ or not. 'I'he eroti' 
poems of 11)21 aJ-Mu'aJJim (t A.D. 1196) were com 
initted to memory by tlie dervishes of the Kifa' 
order, who san;^' them at tlieir relipdous concerts 
for the j)nrpose of excitin;^' tlieir souls to a state o 
rajdure (I bn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, London 
bSP2-71, iii. 169). 'These appear to have been 
jirimarily erotic ; but those of Ibn al-Farid (f A.D, 
12d8), probably the most alFecting in the Arabia 
lan<.,oia^^e, seem to have been primarily reli^^'ious. 

'The propriety of employing' music and erotic odes 
for this purpose was naturally questioned by the 
orthodox, and some authorities condemn it un 
hesitatingly. Those who approve of it Jire inclines 
to contine it to persons who liave attained a higl 
stiige of holiness, and in whom the music can wake 
only sublime thoughts, or with whom it serves as 
an aid to fasting {Qut nl-qulfib, ii. 61). 'The in¬ 
fluence of music on the mind and its effect on 
persons of difl’erent spiritual attainment are dis 
cussed by Sufi writers with great subtlet}', e.g. in 
the Kashf al-Mahjiih {It, Nicholson, l.ondon, 1911 
j>p. 897-413). It seems clear that there need be 
nothing e.ssentially religious about either the ver.ses 
or the tunes which can be employed devotionally 
and the enemie.s of the Siifis taunt them with 
singing frivolous songs in tlie mosques and even in 
the gri'at sanctuary of Mecca {al- Almnnl-SJutinikh, 
by Salih b. M.'ibdi al-Muqbili [f 1696], Cairo, 1328, 
p. 38U). Nat urally the h'gal systems which forbid 
all music could be (juoted in condemnation of these 
performance.s. 

Litbratcrb.—T his has been g-iven in the artic'le. 

1). S. Makgoiuoutii. 

HYMNS (Samaritan and Karaite). ---'i’he hymnal 
compositions of the Samaritans and the Karaites, 
though in each case decidedly p.arficnhiri.st in 
!spiri(, are, nevertheless, proiierly com])r(diended 
in the wider Israelit ish family of devotiomil verse. 

I. Samaritan hymns.—Out of the gre.at mass of 
V 2 iluable details that have resulted from A. E. 
Cowley’s investigation (see Literjiture at the end), 
it becomes evident that the data bearing on the 
composition of the Samaritan liturgy, which con¬ 
sists of Pentateuchal lections alternating with 
poetical and prose compositions, appc^ar to just,ify 
the assignment of special signiticance to the follow¬ 
ing three; periods, each marking a fresh de[)arture 
in liturgical development: (1) the 4th cent, a.d., 
when vXramaic was the language used ; (2) the 
10th and 11 tb centuries, when Aramaic had ceas(‘d 
to be the vernacular, but was still used in liturg^y, 
though it had become artilicijil and mixed with 
Hebraisms ; and (3) the 14th cent, and after, when 
Hebrew, mixed with Araniaisms, had become the 
liturgical language. 

The names of great composers of hymns in the 
4 th cent, are Marqah and Am ram Darah, the latter 
being pos.sibly identical with Arnram b. Sered, the 
fjither of Mar(|ah ; jind the leading synagogal 
reformer, in conjunction with whom both of them 
worked, was Baba the Great, a contemporary of 
the high priest Nethanael, who died A.D. 332. 
MarqalTs son Nanah also wrote some devotional 
poetry. The collection of their poems (Marqah’s 
pieces being referred to in the texts under his name, 
2 ind Darah’s work being known as the Durran) 
constituted, together with the lections from the 
Pentateuch and a number of prose pieces, the 
original form of the liturgical canon which later 

acquired the title of Defter (^J3r3c05<^/)a), its 
'^arliest known representative being the Brirish 
Museum MS Oriental 5034, the greater part of 
which was written in A.D. 1258 


The dates of the leading Avriters of the 10th and 
subsequent centuries cannot, in the present state 
of our knowledf^e, be fixed with much certainty; 
but Cowley, whilst fully a[)preciating the confused 
character of the references found in the chronicles 
ami eksewhere, considers that the style of the com- 
po.sitions assigned to al-Dust an suggests a date 
in the 11th cent., that AbiTPyasan of Tyre also 
belongs to some |)art of the llth cent., and that 
Ab Gelugah and Tabiah b. nmi flourished in the 
early part of the 12th century. Firmer ground 
is reached in the allocation of dates in the third 
period. 'The founder of the neAv school of writers 
W 21 S apf)arently the high priest Pin(jas (1308-63), 
and the talent and zeal shown by him remained 
hereditary in his family for some generations. Of 
his tAvo sons, Fleazar and Abisha, the former, who 
left only a small number of liturgical pieces, suc- 
C(;eded to the oflice of high priest, Avhilst to the 
latter, Avho enjoyed a great rej>utation as a writer, 
seventeen pieces can be assigned Avith certainty, 
and seven others with a liigh degree of j)robabllity. 
Pinl^as, the son of Abisha, who succeeded bis uncle 
Fleazar in the high priesthood, and died in 1442, 
was also a liturgical Avriter. 

There is, on the other hand, considertible uncer¬ 
tainty regiirding the date of the liturgist Pintias 
b. Ithamar, avIio was high priest at Damascus. 
Cowley is inclined to acce})t A.H. 793 (A.D. 1391) 
as the beginning of his term of ollice, but he ac¬ 
knowledges that the i)ossibility of his having 
llourish(‘d about a century later is not excluded. 
'There is also .some unctu tainty about the dates of 
.several other hymn-writers connected Avith Damas¬ 
cus {e.g.y Abraham 'nn'n, probably about the middle 
of the I5th cent. ; Seth Aaron b. Lsaac, prohahly 
about the same date). Of the hymn-writers of 
biter times, chiefly belonging to the Levifical,* the 
)anli, and the Markib families, only a few repre- 
(uitative names C2in be mentioned in this j)lace. 

\ prolitic writer of the first-named family Avas 
'Tabiah (or Ghazzal) b. Isaac (f 1787), and among 
he latest hymn-Avriters of the same stock Avas 
hnhas b. Isaac (t 1898). The D.anli names Avhich 
most frequently occur are Murjan and Muslim 
— nD^VD), and the latest member of the Marhib 
amily to Avrite liturgical compositions Avas Abia- 
ijim b. Lshmael, who was living in 1828. 

F’or a list of the services (which, as may be 
x])ected, follow mutatis mutandis the order of 
he JeAvish liturgy) and the manner in which 
the poetical pieces are distributed in them, see 
CoAvley’s edition of the Samaritan liturgy, Avbi(;b 
ncludes an ‘Index of First Lines’ of the pieces 
uiblishod in the work (Introd. pp. Ixxiii-xcv).^ 

‘ With regard to metre in the poetical compo.si- 
ions,’ writes Cowley, ‘no certainty is possible, 
ince pronunciation varied at dill’erent periods and 
ve know little about it at any time.’ He, hoAv- 
5ver, agrees that some pieces seem to be metrical, 
-hough the majority exhibit only ‘ some sort of 
liytlirn.’ The alphabetical acrostic luis been very 
sual since the time of Marqah, and the acrostic 
iving the author’s name, which is fouml once in 
darqah (piece beginning nnm m iSn mo), 

s very usual in later pieces. Rhyme, which is 
used by neither Marqah nor Darah, becomes very 
ommon in the later periods, when it is not infre- 
uently (in the long hymns) employed up to a high 

1 The hig-h-priestly family of Aaronic; descent died out in 
623-24 ; from that date onward the office descended to mem- 
jers of the family of Uzziel, a youn|?er son of Kohath. 

2 The services in praise of the prophet Moses, as exemplified 
y the Britieh Museum MS Additional 19,021 (Arabic ; composed 
1 1537 by the Shaikh Isma'il ibn Badr ibn AhuT-Tzz Ibn Rumallj), 
ihould be added to the list embodied in Cowley’s e<liLion. It 
hould also be noted that the Samaritan order appears t o betray 
t some points conscious imitation of the Jewish liturgy (so, s.gf,, 
le frequently occurring forms of n3nr'). 
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decree of tediousness, a long row of lines ending 
in tlie same rliyme. 

2 . Karaite hymns.—At the foundation of Kara- 
ism, about A.D. 750, the traditional liturgy of the 
Jews was, as a part of J'almudical h;galisru, dis¬ 
carded by tlie sectaries, and tlie Pentateuch, the 
Psalter, and other parts of tlie OT were heneeforth 
to constitute the only sources from which, besides 
lections, prayers and <lovotional songs were to be 
drawn. The totally unimaginative and stationary 
attitude which A nan enjoined on his followers 
could not, however, be maintained for very long ; 
and, just as the abandonment of 'ralmudical her¬ 
meneutics .and general llalakhah led to the gr.adu.al 
develo]>ment of an almost equally involved system 
of Karaite legal hermeneutics, so also in the course 
of time, the Rabbinic liturgy was replaced by a 
Karaite ritual running on parallel lines with the 
llahbanite services. As, moreover, the Karaite 
leaders possessed the sense of logii-al consisUuK^y 
in a miudi higher degree than the poetic faculty, 
they for the most jiart not only found it necessary 
to imitate the hymnal models of the Itabbanites, 
but even could not help admitting Kabbanite com¬ 
positions into their liturgical collections (as by 
Solomon ibn (jabirol and Yehudah hal-Levi). 

The most j>rominent among Karaite liturgical 
authors was Moses Dar'i, who was also successful 
as a writer of secular poems, lie is believed in 
Karaite circles to have nourished about t he mi<idle 
of the 9th cent., and it is, accordingly, claimed 
that Solomon ibn (labirol, Mosesibii Ezra, Yehudah 
hal-Pevi, and other Kabbanite poets worked on 
models provided by Dar'i. Investigations—princi¬ 
pally by Steinschneider and (leiger—have, howeverv 
show'll that the position must be reversed, Dar'i 
having in reality been the borrow'er from the Kab¬ 
banite poets referred to, so that the end of the Pith 
cent, is the e<arliest date that can be assigned to him. 

The greatest name connected w ith the develop¬ 
ment of the Karaite liturgy is that of Aaron o. 
Joseph (called Aaron the Elder to distinguish him 
from Aaron b. hdijah of Nicomedia), who llourishe.d 
at Con.stantinople (though born in Sulchat in the 
Crimea) in the second Inalf of the 13th and be¬ 
ginning of the 14th cent., and who is often all'ec- 
tionately referred to at the head of his t)oeticaI 
com})ositions in the printed Karaite Service Kooks 
as ‘ 7 T 3 "in (‘the Master, may his memory be for a 
blessing’). The impression made by Aaron b. 
Jose{)li 8 personality and work (which includes a 
series of poetical pieces for the pericopes of the 
Pentatcmch as liturgically recited throughout the 
year) w’as, indeed, so great that his redaction of 
the liturgy remained, under somewhat varied 
forms, the norm of the Karaite services down to 
the j>rosent day. Traces of other ritiiabs, in some 
cases actually exhibiting different sets of liturgical 
poems, and in other c.ases also having no doubt 
contained pieces by other authors, are, however, 
not lacking. Joseph b. Mordecai Troki, w'riting 
to his countryman Elijah Kashiatsi (both of them 
having belonged to the Byzantine body of Karaites) 
towards the end of the 15th cent., states that 
there were at that time three dill'erent rituals in 
the hands of the Karaites : (1) by one of the early 
liturgists (D'UDipnD 'k), (2) by Aaron b. Joseph, just 
mentioned, and (3) by Joseph, the father of the 
same Aaron (see Neuoauer, Aus der Petersburger 
Bihliotheky Leipzig, 1866, pp. 58, 140). More de¬ 
finite evidence of the existence of different rituals 
is afforded by the British Museum MSS Or. 2531 
(dated A.D. 1700), 2530 (16th-17th cent.), and Or. 
2532 (written about A.D. 1700), the first represent¬ 
ing the ritual of Damascus, and the last two that 
of Jerusalem (for full descriptions, with lists of 
pieces, see Margoliouth, Cat, of the lleb. and 
Samar. MSS in tlic Brit. Mus. ii. nos. 725-727). 
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Among the other noted Karaite authors who— 
for the most [)art in addition to works of larger 
compass—composed liturgical poems are Aaron h. 
Elijah of Nicomedia (14th cent., already referred 
to), Lsrael b. Samuel Rbfe (early 14th cent.), Samuel 
al-M.aghribi {i.e. of North Africa; in this case, 
Cairo; early 15th cent.), Elijah Bashiatsi (already 
referred to), Caleb tJendopolo (latter half of 15tli 
cent., first at Adriano])le, then Constantino})le), 
Yehudah b. Elijah Gihb5r (autlior of min* nnjD, 
consisting of a series of poems on the pericopes of 
the Kentateuch; beginning of 16tli cent.), Daniel b. 
Moses Pcroz (living at Damascus in the latter part 
of the 17th cent., where lie also composed an intro¬ 
ductory treatise on tlie Damascus ritual), Isaac h. 
Shalom (end of the 18th cent.), and anotlier writer 
of the same name (pn'siimahly resident iu the 
Crimea, now the only important ])ai t of Karaite 
settlements), who edited the Karaite Service Book 
printed at Vienna in 1854. In the Museum MSS 
referred to the name Samuel ud very frequently 
appears as the author of hymns, and other names 
(such as dWd - Muslim or Nieshullam, and Mansur) 
occ.urring there also await further investigation. 
Among the tojiica dealt w'itli are tlie praises of 
Mo.s<‘.h, Aaron, Samm‘1, and Elijah, In tlie hymns 
oceurring in the MSS, Hebrew is sometimcB inter¬ 
mixed w'ith Arabic, and occasionally Arabic only 
is enqiloyed. It furthermore remains to say that 
the order of the Karaite services corresponds 
(again, of course, rnutatis jnutandis) to the Jewish 
Synagogue services, and that in point of metre, 
rhyme, ac rostics (both alplialxdical and of authors’ 
names), etc., the Karaite liturgical }»()ems run on 
[larallel lines with the Kabbanite Piyyutim. 

Literaturr.— i. Ham AKITA'S .— The most important work to 
coiiHuIt is Tht Samarifan eel. A. E. Cowley, (ixford, 

1010, on which tlie section eJeahny witli Samaritan h\mng has 
been based. Other works (or articles) are : W. (jesenius, 
Carrnina Samaritana * codicibns Londonienaihus et Oothayuti, 
Leipy.iff, 1S24 ; M. Heidenheim, Die gamaritanisch* Liiunjie, 
Ijfipzij^, 1886 (<^ Bibliotheca Haniaritana, it), and a tiurnher of 
liturjfical pieces in different i)art* of Deuteche Vierteljahrs- 
schrift fiir emjlisch ■ 1 heol. Forachung und Kritik, 1801-Vl j 
A. J. Merx, ‘ Carrnina Samaritana e codics Gothano,’in Attx 
della reaie academia dei Lincei, Rome, 1887 ; L. Rappoport, 
La Liturgie samaritain* : ojjice dii soir det /^tes, etc., Paris, 
lOOO ; G. Margroliouth, ‘An Ari('ient MS of the Samaritan 
Lituryy' the Brit. Mus, MS Or. 5034, referred to in th* 

article], in ZI>MG li. [18071 49y; J. A. Montgfoniery, 7'h* 
Hamaritmis^ Philadelphia, 1007, where also a niimber of further 
details on this literature will bo fcnind (bibliography, pp. 
322-346). 

li. Kaka FTE .—The two principal editionsof the I.iturgy (both 
representing forms of Aaron b. Jo«oi)li's redaction) are “no 
D'K'ipn ni‘?Dn, Vienna, 1854, and D'K“ipn jnjDD mSch, Odessa and 
Wilna, 1K08-72. ('om)»le(o lists of hymns found in the Brit. 
Mils. Karaite liturgical MSS are given in G. Margoliouth, Cat. 
of the Heb. and Hamar. MHH in the Brit. Mus., Lontlon, 1000 tf., 
ii. 4.50-487. Lists of hymns in the comparatively few Karaite 
liturgical MSS in Berlin arc given in M. Steinschneider’s lleb. 
Ilandschr. ii. [Berlin, 1807) no. 108; Aus der Veiersburget 
Bibliothek, by A. Neubauer, has lieen referred to in the body 
of the art., and seattered information on liturgical tojiicswill 
he found in the works named in the hil>liogra})hy appended to 
A. de Harkavy’s art. ‘Karaites,’ in J K vii. [1004] 4.!8. 

G. Margoliouth. 

HYMNS (Vedic).—i. Importance.— The body 
of literature comprising the Vedic hymn.s claims 
a very high platte in the history of civilization ; for 
it supplies the investigator not only of Imiian but 
of Aryan life with his most ancient data. 'I'lie 
language in which they are coinfxised furnishes the 
student of comparative philology with his oldest 
and most abuntlant material. Erom (he informa¬ 
tion contained in them (oiii he constructed a fairly 
detailed description of the social and jiolitical con¬ 
ditions of tJie earliest Aryan inhahitant.s of India. 
In them we find the sources of Aryan mythology 
and religion : here alone can he traced the juocess 
of personilication by which gods were evolved from 
natural phenomena, and the stages by w hich i»oly- 
theisin was transformevl into the pantheism that 
for far more than two thousand years has domi- 
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ii.ited the thou^L^lit of the Hindus. Tn them can be 
discerned (he foimdationa of the indigenous Aryan 
reli^^ioiia of India—Hinduism, .Jainism, and Buddh¬ 
ism : tlie first the faitfi of four-fifths of the In(iians 
of to-day, tfie last a world reli^don that has [)ro- 
foundly influenced the civilization of tlie Fartlier 
I'lasf. Without a knowled^^^e of them these later 
religions cannot he understood any more than the 
N'r without the OT. 

2 . Definition.—Owing to the soniewliat different 
sense attaching to (he word in otl>er literatures, it 
is n<u*es.s/iry to define the term ‘ hymn ’ as applied 
to (li(^ V^e<ra,s. Here it means a ritual poem cam- 
sistirm, on the higher side of religion, in praises of 
(he g^ods, and gt'uerally accom})anying the sa<*ri(iee 
offered to them ; or, on its lower side, in sptdls or 
charms directed against hostile powers, and ac- 
coiiij)anying some domestic j)ractice of a magical 
(diaiacter. Hymns of the former tyj)e, in whicli 
praise of one or more of the gods associated with 
j)ra 3 (ws for all sorts of worldly gootls is the chief 
feature, are <*ollected in the Rigveda, the oldest of 
the four Vedas. Hymns of the latter tyj)e consti¬ 
tute the main contents of the latest of the four, 
the A(,harva\eda. 'The use of the term ‘hymn ’ is 
also extended so as to include a certain number 
of poems, philosophical or even quite secular in 
character, that have found their way into the 
canonical form of both these Vedas. These two 
collections alone consist of hymns. 

The other two Vedas are formed of disconnected 
verses or spells employed solely for application to 
sj)ecial ritual pnr]i)oses. The Samaveda (contains 
hardly any inde})ondent matter, all its verses (ex¬ 
cept 75) being borrowed from the Kigveda and used 
exclusively in the ritual of the Soma sacrifice. 
These verses are stiung together without any in¬ 
ternal connexion, being significant only as appli- 
ciahle to a particular rite when they are chanted 
in the various melodies collected in certain song- 
hooks. The Yajiirveda consists solely of ritual 
formulas (about oue-half htu'iig in prose), which, 
unlike t he verses of the S.arnaveda, are succtissively 
applicable to the whole sacrificial ceremonial. 
About one-half of its metrical portion is borrowed 
from tlie Rigveda, the remaining tiiri'e-fonrths of 
its eontents being original. Owing to the com¬ 
pelling force whicli, by the time of this Veda, the 
sacrilice was regarded as possessing, its formulas 
virtually belong to the s})hcre of witclicr.aft: tiiey 
are sacriticfial spells, not difl’ering fundamentally 
from the domestic spells of the Atharvaveda. 

3 . Chronolog'y.—According to the native tra¬ 
ditional authoiiticH, the Vedas were the creation 
of Hrahma, and were only reveale<l to or, as they 
express it, seen by various seers (r.yf.v). 8eientili'e 
investigation, however, has shown from internal 
evidemce that not oidy the four Vedas but parts of 
the same Vethi ditier in age, and that they were 
composed by seers who belonged to various families, 
and who often refer to tlie skill with whicdi they 
liavo endeavoured to fashion a new hymn to win 
the favour of the gods. Ibit, altlumgli'therelative 
ages of the various Vedas are known, we have 
nothing in the nature of exact chronology in re¬ 
gard to them. All that we can say is that the lower 
limit of the piuiod covered by them must neces¬ 
sarily be fixed at several centui ics before 500 B.C., 
the approximate date of the spread of Buddhism 
on India. For Buddhism presupnoses the exist¬ 
ence not only of the Vedas themselves, but of the 
intervening theological and theosophical literature 
if the Brailmanas and Upanisads (see Vedic Re¬ 
ligion, 2 , b, c). Since that literature is extensive 
and betrays a considerable development of ideas 
within its limits, it cannot be assumed to have 
begun later than about 800 B.c. Again, the evi¬ 
dence of their language, their religious ideas, and 


their geographical data proves tliat the Vedas vary 
greatly in age. Thus we liml that, between the 
time when the earliest and the latest Vedie hymns 
were composed, the Aryan invaders had s^jread 
right across Northern India from Eastern Ivabul- 
istan to the delta of the Ganges. ^Similar evidence 
indicates the existence of successive chronological 
strata within each Veda. 'To allow for all this 
gradual development it is necessary to nostiilate a 
period of some centuries, decidedly longer, foi 
example, than that between Homeric and classical 
Greek. Hence the age of the Vedic hymns cannot 
be assumed to begin later tlian about the 13th cent. 
B.C. In the opinion of the present writer, which 
practically agrees with the earlicu- moderate esti¬ 
mate of Max Muller in his AricifJit Snyiskrit 
Literature, five hundred years are amply suflicierit 
to account for the gradual changes, linguistic, re¬ 
ligious, social, and [lolitical, that this hymn litcna- 
ture reveals. We have only to reflect on the 
vast transformation wrought on the continent of 
America by tlie lapse of only four centuries since 
tlie European ininiigration began. 11. ,Jacobi, 
however, and an Indian scholar, B. G. Tilak, in 
lSfi3 independently arrived at the coneliision, on 
astronomical grounds, that (he period of Vedie 
culture goes back to a far higlier antiquity, d'he 
latter claims for some Vedic texts the immensely 
remote date of 60 OO B.C., while, according to the 
former, the hymns of the Rigveda must at any rate 
he earlier than 3000 B.c. This is not tlie ])lace to 
discuss the complicated argunicnts on which these 
results are based. Suflice it to say that siicli dis- 
tinguished authorities as Whitney, Oldenherg, 
and 'riiihaut all reduse to acc'cpt these deductions, 
which are founded on the assumption that the 
early Indians ]>osscssed an exact astronomical 
knowledge of the sun’s (not the moon’s) course in 
relation to the lunar mansions, such as there is no 
evidence, or even proba])i)ity, that they actually 
jiossessed. The astronomical calculations are not 
in doubt; it is the validity of the assumptions and 
inferences which constitute the starting-point of 
those calculations that is in the liigliest degree 
questionable. The jiossibility of extreme antiquity 
seems to be disproved by the relationship of tlie 
earliest literature of the Avesta {q.v.)y estimated 
to date from the 6th cent. B.C. , to the Vedic hymns. 
That relationship is linguistically (to say nothing 
of religious ideas and practices) already so close 
that, if the language of (he Avosta wcri' known 
to us at a stage earlier by six or sevmi centurii^s. it 
could hardly ditier at all from that of the Vedic 
liymns. it therefore seems iinjiossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the Indians cannot have separated 
from the Iranians much earlier than about 1300 
B.C. By Jacobi’s hyjiothesis the Indians had al- 
r(‘ady separated from them before 4500 B.C. From 
this it follows that both the Indian and the Iranian 
language remained practically unchanged for the 
truly vast period of over 3000 years, whereas in 
a similar period the Vedie language has undergone 
the immense changes rejuesented by the jiresent 
condition of the modern vernaculars of India. The 
resent writer’s view does not seem to be invali- 
ated by Hugo Winckler’s discovery, in 1007, of the 
names of the Indian deities Mitra, Vanina, India, 
Nasatya (in the form of mi4t-ra, uru-w-na, in-da- 
ra, and na-ha-at-ii-ia), in an inscription dating 
from 1400 B.C., at Boghaz-keui in Asia Minor. 
The phonetic form of these names quite well ad¬ 
mits of their being assigned to the Iiido-Iranian 
period, when the Indians and Persians were still 
one people. The date of the inscription would 
allow two centuries for the separation of the 
Indians, their migration to India, and the com¬ 
mencement of Vedic hymn literature in the north¬ 
west of Hindustan. 
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4 . Growth of the hymn collections. -Wlien tlie 
Indo-ArviiiiB entered India by tlie i)a.sseH uf the 
llindu-lvush, tliey broiiglib Avith liieni a relif^don 
in which varinuH powers of Nature were personified 
and worshi[)ped as gods, of whom a few, such as 
Dyads {~7j€vs), go hack to the Tndo - l^hiropean 

leriod, and several others, such as Mitra, Vanina, 
ndra, to the Indo-lranian period. A comparison 
of Veda and A vest a shows that tli(‘y also hronght 
with them tin' cult of tire and of Soma, and were 
acquainted with the art of com])osing religious 
lyrics in several metres. The object with which 
most of these ancient hymns were composed was 
to wdn the favour of (he gods by praises accom¬ 
panying the oblation of melted butter in the lire 
and the ottering of the juice of the Soma filant on 
a litter of grass. Doubtless many hymns of this 
character composed in the earliest period of the 
Aryan invasion have been lost. Those which 
have survived were ('(imposed almost exclusividy 
by singers of the hen'ditary priestly class. They 
were handed down in ditt'erent families by memory, 
not by writing, wliich cannot have been introduce<l 
into India before SCO l^.G. at the earliest. These 
family groups of hymns were by gradual stages 
lirought together till, with successive additions, 
they assunu'.d the earliest (;omi)le(e form of the 
Kigveda, from which tin; later Vedas, when they 
came into being, borrowed a considm'able part, of 
their matter. The dill'erimt Vedas were then 

handed down by a H(*parate tradition till they 
were edited in their iinal form caile<l Sonihitd^ 
with whicli the second period of their t(*xt,ual his¬ 
tory begins, and in which they have come down to 
us. Tlie constitution of the, Saihhita text of the 
Kigveda must iiave taken phu'e at the end of the 
period of the lirahmanas or about 600 B.C., but 
before the ajipendages to those works, called 
Ujiani^ads (see Vkuic KklkjkiN, 2 , c), came into 
being. The editors of the Saiiihita did not alter 
the (lietion of the text alrinidy in existence, but 
merely a})jibed to it certain later eujihonic rules, 
by which, in jiarticular, vowels are contracted or 
changed to semi-vowels in such a way a.s to obscure 
the metre. On the comjiletion of tliis work extra¬ 
ordinary jireeantions were taken to jireserve intact 
the sacred text fixed in this manner. The first 
step was the constitution, by a grammarian named 
^akalya, of tlie F<ida^ or ‘word’ text, in which all 
the words of (he SaiiihitA are siqiaratt'd and given 
in their original form as uiiatt'eeted by the rules 
of eujihonic comhimitioii, and all eom|iounds are 
analyzed. This text, which practi(;ally consti¬ 
tutes the earliest commentary on the Kigveda, 
was followed by others of a more conijilex character 
devised to prevent the possibility of any ehange or 
loss in the sacred collection of hymns. The result 
of all these safeguards is that the text uf the 
Kigveda has been handed down for 2.500 yeans 
practi(;ally unmodilied, with a lidelity elsewhere 
unparalleled. There is evidence sliowiiig that even 
in the earlier jieriod of the text the hymns of the 
Kigveda were jueserved with such care that, if the 
Saiiihita text is jiroiiounced with due regard to 
metre, it rejiresents the hymns almost in the very 
form in whicli they pro(!eeded from the lips of their 
composers. The Saiiihitas of the other Vedas were 
also provided with Pada texts and other safe- 
gnarcls, but the tradition in their case has been 
a g( 3 od deal less trustwmrthy than that of the 
Kigvf'da. 

5. Languagfe and metre. —The language in which 
the Kigveda (and to a less extent the other Vedas) 
is composed represents the oldest stage of the 
classical Sanskrit stereotyped by the grammarian 
Panini (c. 300 B.C.), differing from the latter about 
as much as Homeric from Attic Greek. It is much 
richer in grammatical forms. Thus it possesses a 


sulijunclive in frcipient, use and some t^^clve forms 
of dm iidinitive. 'Die former has entirely died 
out in Sanskrit, while of the lat(('r only a single 
form survives. The language of the Vedic hynms 
also (litters from Sanskrit in its accent, which is 
marked in all the SailihitAs, and, like that of the 
ancitmt Greeks, is of a music,al nature, dejiending 
essont ially on the ))itch of t hevoici*, not the stK'ss. 
rids accent was, some time after the beginning of 
our (;ra, exchanged in Sanskrit, as in later (Jreek, 
for a stress accout. 

All the hymns of the Kigveda are metrical. 
They consist of stanzas inosdy of four verses or 
lines, hut also of (lirce ami sometimes live. 'I’he 
line, called padu (‘a fourth’), forms the metrical 
unit, consisting gcuicrally of eigdit, eleven, or 
twelve syllables. A stanza is usually composed 
of line.s of the same, kind ; hut, a f(^w of the rarer 
bjrms of stanza consist of a comlnnat ion of ditterent 
lines. The metrea are about liftcen in nuiiibcr, 
hut of these only seven are at all common, ’riiree 
of them, llie da.s(a/>// (four lines of eleven syllables), 
the gdyairt (three of oight), and {\\i', jagciti (four of 
twelve), are by lar the, most frequent, accounting 
for two-tliirds of (lie total number of the stanzas 
in die Kigveda. 'The metres of the Vedic hymns, 
compared with those of Sanskrit, of which they 
are largtdy the foundation, are somewhat elastic 
and irregular : only the rhythm of the last four or 
live syllables in the line is fixed, while that of the 
lirst |»art is not subject to any lixed rule. They 
(H'cupy a po.sition midway between the metres of 
the Indo-lranian period, in which (according to 
the evidence of the A vesta) the metrical principle 
was the number of syllables only, and those of 
Sanskrit, in which (excej)ting the epic stanza 
called H(dcn) the quantity of every single syllalile 
in the line is detcriidned. G(*nerally a Vedic hymn 
consists of stanzas in the same meire: a tyjdcal 
variation of this rule is to mark the conclusion of 
the hymn by a stanza in a di/leient metre. A 
certain number of hymns are strojihic in their 
construction. 'J’he strojihes in them consist either 
of three stanzas in the same simple metre, usually 
(jdyatri, or of tiie eomhination of two stanzas in 
ditterent ndxed metres. 'The latti'r strojddc tyjie 
is found chiefly in the eiglith book of the Kigveda 
and is calleil pragdih^t. 

6 . Extent and divisions of the Rigveda.—The 
Kigveda consists of 1017 or (counting tdoveii tliat 
are recognize<l as a later addition) 1028 hymns, 
containing ,’dtogether about 10,600 stanzas. 'J'he 
average length of a hymn is thus rather more than 
ten stanzas. The shortest liynm consists of only 
one .stanza and the longest of fifty-eiglit. 'I’he 
Saiiihita text, if jirinted continuously like prose 
and in Koman cliaracters, would fill an octavo 
volume of about 600 jiages of 33 lines each. The 
Kigveda is divided into parts in two ways. The one 
division is a purely mec.hanical one into astakas, 
or ‘eighths,’ of about equal length, each of tlieae 
consisting of eight adhyayds, or ‘ lessons,’ each of 
which is subdivided into vorgas, or ‘ groujts,’ of 
five or six stanzas. The other division is into ten 
mandalas, or ‘books’ (literally ‘cycles’), and 
silktds, or ‘hymns.’ The latter system is a his¬ 
torical one, throwing light on tlie manner in which 
the (iollection arose. It is, therefore, the division 
invariably followed by Western schohirs at the 
pre.sent day in dealing with or qnoting (he liymns 
of the Kigveda.. 

y. Arrangement.—Gf the ten hooks, six (ii. to vii.) 
are homogeneous, ’j’he hyrriiis contained in each 
of them were, according to native tradition, com¬ 
posed (‘seen ’) by singers of the same family, which 
handed them down as its own collection. This 
tradition is supported by the internal evidence of 
tlie seers’ names mentioned in the hymns and of 
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the lefiaiiis (xuaifrin^'' in (hose hooks, lienee they 
;>r(‘ ^^(nierally desi;j;nated tlu‘ ‘family hooks.' d’lie 
iifiricjpie of ai'rajip(M)i('nt u hicli ])revails in tlieni is 
unilorm, each of them hein;.,’' divided in the same 
ay into ^o-ouj»s addressed to di/ierent deities, 
hooks i., viii., and x. are not the eomj)osition of 
;.'imilies, and the groups of which tliey consist are 
(iu! prodticf ions of d ilieramt individual seers. Hook 
ix. is jM'culiar in that all its iiymns are addressed 
to 011(3 deity. Soma, while their arranytmient is in 
no way connectc(l with tlieir autliors, for the p^roups 
within it are constituted by idiuitity of metre. In 
the family hooks t he lirst p^roup is always addressed 
to Apni, the st'cond (o India, and tliose (hat follow 
to h'.s.^ important deities. The arranpmnient of the 
hymns within (lit^se deity proujis is in tdie diminisli- 
iiip-order ot t he numhm'of stanzas. Thus in hk. ii, 
the Apni prou]) of tiiu hymns hepdns with one con¬ 
taining It) stanzas, the last, havinp only six. The 
first hymn of the Indra group Inu’e has 21 stanzas, 
the last only tour. 'The entire group of family 
hooks, again, is arranged according to the ascend¬ 
ing number of the hymns tliey contain, if later 
additions are alhnved for. 'Thus the second book 
has hymns, the third 62, the sixth 75, and the 
seventh 104. 4'h(3 homogmuiousness of these books 

lenders it prohnhle that they formed (he nucleus of 
the lligveda, which grew to its linal e.xtcnt liy later 
successive accretions. Tin* first of t hese addit ions 
seems to have learn the st'cond part of hk. i., w hich, 
as formed of nine groups, each hy a dill’ment author, 
caru(> to be collected and [irelixed to the family 
c(di(‘cf ions, following the latter as their pattern in 
their int^ernal arrangement. The eighth resembles 
the f.-imily books, inasmuch as it is compos(3d for 
the most part by memluTS of one family, the 
Ixanvas, Hut it ditiers from them in other re- 
-^pi'cts. Thus it does not begin with a group of 
iiymns address(‘d to Agni ; and it is peculiar in (lu* 
predominance of the st ropiiicmetre. 'I’hc! 
tact that it. contains fewer hynins than hk. vii, 
indicati's that it was not inclmhsl in I he collect ion 
of laniily hooks ; hut its somewhat analogous 
character (laused it to be the first to be added at 
the end of that collection. The hymns forming 
the lir>t part of hk. i. (1-50) have various points in 
common with those contained in hk. viii. ; more 
than half of them seem to have been <3omposed by 
seers of the Kanva family; tlie strophic metre 
illeetcd hy that family reapix'.ars in them ; and 
many similar or identical passages are found in 
the Inno collections. Tlie piassent state of research 
docs not enable us to decide tlie chronological 
piiority of the two collections or to explain why 
I, hey W(‘re divid('d. ddie fact, howev<*r, remains 
that tliev were added at the beginning and the end 
of an 01(1(31' collection. 

The addition of Vik. ix. was the direct re.snlt of 
(lie formation of the first eight into a unit. This 
!K)ok consists entirely of hymns addressed to Soma 
and recited xvliih 3 the ])r('ssed juice of (lie jilant xvas 
‘ clarifying ’ {fKivanKtnd). I'heir comfxiscrs 'W'ere 
seers belonging to the same families as those of 
bks. ii.-vii., as is shown, among ot her evidimcc, by 
the occurrence of refrains ])eculiar to those families, 
riie hymns to Soma I’avamana have all been ex- 
tract(‘d from the family hooks (in which no Soma 
hymn of any kind occurs), as well as fn^ni bks. i. 
and viii. (whieh contain only one and two hymns 
respectively to Soma in his general charaeter), 
being gat Iiered into one book as the hymns projier 
to the (Idgiitr, or chanting firiest (while the rest 
hehmged to the s{)liere of the llotr, or reciting 
priest), and added at the end of bks. i.-viii. There 
IS no ground for supposing that these Soma hymns 
were of later date than the others. On the con¬ 
trary, the presumption is that the hymns belong¬ 
ing to the Soma ritual, whieh goes back to the 


f Indo-Irauian period, date from early Vedic times. 
It has iKjt as yet been possible to detect ditlerencei 
of chronology in this book. As to its internal 
arrangement the order of its lirst 60 hymns de{)ends 
on the inimher of their stanzas, which decreases 
from 10 to 4. In the remaining 54, some of wliich 
are very long (one having as many as 58 stanzas), 
this [u ineiple is not ohst'rved. 'Die two parts also 
(liller in regard to metre ; for, while the first 60 
liymns are compos(3(l (except 4 stanzas) in gdyatrly 
nearly all ( he re.st consist of grou[)s in other metres : 
thus 68-86 form ixjngatiy 87-97 a tristuhh group. 

Hook X. was added last of all. It is undoubtedly, 
}«s its language and contents show, of later origin 
than the r(3st of the Kigveda. Its composers were 
evi«lently ac(piainted with the older books. Not 
only the position that it occny^ies at the end of the 
whole collection, but the fact that the number of 
its hymns (191) is made uyi to that of bk. i., is an 
indication of its supplementary nature. It consists 
of hymns by a large uumber of seers of dill’ereut 
families, the names of some of which occur in other 
hooks. Hut the traditional names of the authors 
of a gr(‘at many of these hymns are very doubtful. 
Though this book is in general more modern than 
the rest, it contains some hymns as old, and at 
IfULst as poetical, as the average of those in other 
liook.s. Such hymns perhajis found their Avay into 
(his supplementary collection because tliey had for 
Some r(‘ason lieen juevioiisly ovtulooked. As a 
whole, the t(3nth hook approximates in language 
and general character to the Atharvaveda, with 
which it is also closely associated. For of about 
1950 stanzas from the Kigveda incorporated in the 
Athar\ ave(la more than 40 per cent are taken from 
hk. X. ll(‘,re, in contrast with the ot her hooks, we 
lind earlier grammatical forms and words growing 
obsolete, while in(in)g('nce in abstract ideas ancl 
{►Iiilosoyihical speculation, as well as the introduc¬ 
tion of matter connected with w itchcraft, such as 
is cliaract eristic of tlie A tharvaveda, has much 
in(*rcas('d. 

8. Subject-matter.—d’he great bulk of the hymns 
of the Kigveda (consist of invocdtions of various 
deities. 'I'heir cont(mts are, therefore, largely 
mylhological, and furnisli the main source of our 
km)W’h3dge of Ve(li(3 religion The gods to 

whom most hymns are addressed are Agni (about 
200), Indra (over 2.50), and Soma (over 100), who 
thus between them claim considerably more than 
om3-half of the whole Kigveda. 

Only a f<3W' liymns (not exceeding 80) are not 
intended for the worsliip of gods or (leilied obieets. 
About a do/on of th(3se, almost r(3stiicted to bk. x., 
are (3()ncerned with 7nngiral pravtire.s^ the projier 
sphere of the A tharvaveda. d'wo such (ii. 42, 43) 
deal with augury ; two others are directed against 
poisonous vermin (i. 191) and the disease called 
ydk.s'ina (x. 163) ; two (x. 58 ; 60, 7-12) consist of 
incantations for the preservation of life ; one (v. 55) 
is a charm to induce sleep ; two (x. 183 ; 162) are 
spells for procuring offspring or for warding off a 
demon destructive of children ; one (x. 166) is 
directed against enemies, another (x. 145) against 
rival w'ives ; one (x. 159) is a song of trinmpli over 
rivals; another (vii. 103) a panegyric of frogs as 
magical bringers of rain. 

Some 20 others are more or less secular poemSy 
concerned with social customs, moral questions, 
riddles, and cosmogonic syiecnlations. Several of 
these are especially important as throwing light 
on the earliest thought and civilization of India, 
though much informat ion of this character may he 
gathered from incidental references scattered 
through the rest of the collection. One of the 
most noteworthy is the long wedding hymn (x. 85) 
connected with the marriage ceremonial, though 
containing a large admixture of mythological 
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matter. There are also in bk. x. hvo hymns 
(14-18) dealing with funeral rites, h’our of them, 
however, are addressed to deities coneerned with 
the life beyond the grave. The last, being quite 
secular in tone, 8up})lie8 more information than 
any of the rest about the funeral usages of early 
Vedic India (see Death AND Disposal of the 
Dead [Hindu]). 

Besides several mythological dinlognes in which 
the speakers are divine beings (iv. 62; x. 51, 52; 
86 ; 108), there are two in which one or both agents 
are human. One is a somewhat obscure collofjuy 
(x. 95) between a mortal lover Pururavas and a 
celestial nymph, who is on the point of forsaking 
liim. The other (x. 10) is a dialogue between the 
twins Yama and Yami, the ancestors of the human 
race. This group of hymns has a special literary 
interest as })recursors of the dramatic poetry of a 
later age. 

Among the secular hymns of the Kigveda are to 
be ineduJed the danastufis (‘ praises of gifts’),wl)ich 
are represented by one comiilcte hymn (i. 126) and 
appendages of 8-5 stanzas to over 80 others. They 
are poems of a Sf'mi-historical character, being 
panegyrics on liberal patrons in whoso behalf the 
singers comj)Osed their hymns to accompany the 
sacrifice. They furnish incidental genealogical 
information about the seers and their employers, 
a« well as about the names and habitat of the 
Vedic tribes. They are late in date, belonging 
chielly to bks. i. and x., and to aui)plementary 
hymns of bk. viii. 

Four of the secular hymns are of a didactic type. 
(3ne of them (x. 84) is a remarkable poem, being 
the lament of a gambler who, unable to resist the 
fascination of the dice, dei)lores the ruin he has 
brought on himself and liis family. 4'he other 
three, describing the various ways in which men 
follow gain (ix. 112) and nraising wise speech 
(x. 71) or tlie value of good deeds (x. 117), are the 
forerunners of the sententious poetry which w^as sf) 
assiduously cultivated in post-Vedic Sanskrit 
literature. 

Two of the hymns of the Kigveda consist of 
riddUs. One of them (viii. 29) in ten stanzas 
describes various gods by their characteristics 
marks, leaving it to the lu'arcr to guess wdio in 
each case is meant. A far more (daborate c«dlec- 
lion of ridilles is a long hymn (i. 164) consisting of 
52 stanzas. These propound, in mystical and 
symbolic language, a number of enigmas, many 
of them connected with the sun. 'i’hu» the wheel 
of order with 12 spokes, revolving round the 
heavens and containing within it in cou])les 720 
sons, means the year with its 12 months and 360 
days. 

Lastly, there are six or seven cosmogonic hymns 
containing speculations regarding the origin of 
the w'orhl in connexion witlj a Creator (called by 
different names) as distinct from any of the ordi¬ 
nary gods. Only one of them (x. 129), however, 
treats the subject in a purely philos()}>hic s])irit, 
as an evolutionary process from the non-existent 
{a-sat) to the existent {sat)^ and thus forms the 
starting-point of Indian philosophy. 

From the geographical data furnished by the 
Kigveda, especially the numerous rivers mentioned 
there, we are justified in concluding that at the 
time when these hymns were composed the Aryan 
tribes were in occupation of the territory drained 
by the Indus river system lying between 35“ and 
28“ northern latitude and 70° and 78° eastern lon^- 
tude, and corresponding roughly to the North¬ 
west Frontier Province and the Panjab of to-day. 
This conclusion is borne out by the references to 
the flora and fauna of the country in which they 
were settled. 

From the historical data of the hymns we further 
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learn that the Aryans were still engaged in war¬ 
fare with the original inhabitants. Many victories 
over these foes are recorded, and once lUOO of them 
are said to have been hoiiml and 3U,UUt) slain w ith 
the aid of Indra. That the Aryans were still bent 
on compK'st is to be inferred from the mention ot 
rivers as barriers to their jirogress. Though split 
up into numerous tribes, they were consc'ious of 
religious and racial unity, for they contraste<l tie' 
aborigines, whom they called I)asyus or Dusas, 
w'ith themselves, designating tlumi as non-sacri- 
ficers and unbelievers, and calling them ‘ black 
skins’ and the ‘ Dasa C(d<)ur’ as opposed to the 
‘Aryan colour.’ This racial contrast ajipears to 
have been the starting-])oint of the later sj’stem 
of caate [q.v.), the Sanskrit name of which (varna) 
pieams ‘ colour.’ 'The enslaved Dasas became the 
Sudras, the fourth or lowest caste, hist meutioned 
in one of the very latest hymns (x. 9U) of the 
Itigvcila. 

Tlui name? of many of the Vedic tri'nes are men- 
tioned. d'hcre wus no politc'al c()lu;si()n among 
them, for, tiiough they sometimes foiiued coali¬ 
tions, they were constantly at war with one 
another. A coalition of several trib(*s is reftwred 
to as taking ]>ai t in th(‘ ‘ battle of the ten kings,’ 
when Aryans fought against each other on the 
hanks of the Panisin l iviw (now Kavi), 

The hymns also furnish material for a fnirly 
detailed ac(;ount of the social coyiditions of those 
early <lays. Thus we tind that the fainily was tlu; 
foundation of society with the fatluT as its Ixaul, 
and that women held a freer and more hononrecl 
position than in later times. Mention is made of 
various crimes, of which robbery, eliit'fly in the 
form of cattle-lifting, seems to have been the com- 
moTiost. Indebtedness was known, mainly as a 
res\ilt of gambling, and refeiauna; is made to the 
clearing ott of debt by instalments. Various de¬ 
tails are given about clothing and personal adorn¬ 
ment. Thus we see that it was usual to w’ear an 
upfier and lower garment, wdiicli wu^re made of 
sheep’s w'ool rthI were ofUui decoiated. Bracelets, 
anklets, necklets, and earrings wane used as oi na- 
ments. Hair is mentioned as worn in ditrerent 
ways. Men usually grew' beards, but occasionally 
shaved. 'I'lie usual food consiste*! of milk, elaritied 
butter, grain, vegetabh^s, and fruit. Meat was 
eaten only on cAUeiuoiiial occasions, when animals 
w'ere sacriheed. 'The eommoiuvst kind w’as ap¬ 
parently beef, since bulls w'ere the chief oll’erings 
ix) tlie gods. But tlm sanctity of the cow’ which 
juevailcd, having in fact come down from the 
Indo-Iranian period, gradually greav in strength 
till in later times beef in general came to be abso¬ 
lutely forhitldeii, and has remained so among the 
Hindus down to the present day. Two kinds of 
spirituous liquor were made: soina waa restricted 
to religious ceremonies or festivals, while svrd^ 
made from some kind of grain, w as that in ordinary 
use. 

That one of the main occupations of the inva<l- 
irig Aryan was warfare is only natural. He fougljt. 
either on foot or from a chariot; but, as far as can 
be seen, not on horseback, as in latter times. The 
usual weapons were bows and arrows, but spears 
and axes w'ero also emjdoyed. (kittle - brecxling 
seems to have becui the ehied means of liveliliood : 
cows are the most j)rominent objects of desire in 
the prayers to the gods. Kut tillage was also 
practised to some extent. Fields were furrowed 
with a plough drawn by hulls. Corn was cut with s 
sickle, and then threshed out and winnowed. Tlu' 
mention of channels excavated for water seems to 
indicate that irrigation was not unknown. Wild 
animals were trapped and snared, or hunted with 
bows and arrows, sometimes with the aid of dogs. 
Navigation in boats (doubtless of a very primitive 
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t ype) propell('d by paddleB seemH to have been em- 
])I()yea mainly for llie jniipone of crosj^in^ rivers, 
hashing hartlly seems to liave been practised, prob¬ 
ably bc'cause the rivers of Kabulistan and of the 
Panjab were in those days, as they are now, }) 0 ()r 
in lish. Trade was known only in the form of 
barter, the cow lepresenting the standard by which 
the value of commodities was estimated. 

Tlie primitiveness of life in those days enabled 
every man to supj)ly most of his own wants, but 
it is ch>ar that certain trades ami <;rafts already 
e\is(e<l, though doubtless in a rudimentary stage. 
One of them was the combined occupation of tlie 
carjxmtei- and the wheelwright, who, since the 
constrin l ion of chariots and carts recjuired special 
skill, must have been mucli iji <iemand. Skill in 
the composition (»f hymns is oft(‘n coni[>ared by 
the sin,i;ers of the liigvcsla with the deftness of the 
wlieelw right. Mention is also ma<le of the smith 
who srm'lled ore in a forgi*, and made kett les and 
other vessels of metal. Tlie tanner, too, isspokim 
of ;is prej)aring the skins of animals. Wminen 
practised jdaiting mats of gruss or reeds, sewing, 
and esj)e(‘ially weaving, hut whetln.^r they as yet 
ever did so profession ally is not clear. 

Among acttive amusr.incnts chariot-raeing vvas 
the favourite one, as might have been expected in 
a warlike and eonqiieiing }>opulation. 'I’ln; social 
recrijatiou most practised was playing with dice, 
which w’ere four in nuinher. Dancing w’as also 
indulged in, childly by women. 'I’he people were 
fond of music, playing on Ihii drum {dundahhi), 
the tlute [rdnn), ami the lute {vind). The lute ha.s 
from those early days been the favourite musical 
instrument of tlie lndi;ui. Singing also is often 
mentioned. This art, at least as applied to religi¬ 
ous })urposes, must have advanced lieyoml a rudi¬ 
mentary stage by the time the Samaveda was 
com])iled, for tJie melodies in which it was chanted 
^vere numerous, and are already often rederred 
to by their special names in the brahmanas and 
Dpanisads. 

9 . Literary merit.—The diction of the hymns of 
the Kigveda is, on tlie wdiole, simple and natural. 
The moderate use of compounds, which are practi¬ 
cally restricted to two members, contrasts strik¬ 
ingly with their frequency and inordinate length 
ill classical Sanskrit. Considering their great 
antiquity, the hyiiius are comjvosed with a remark¬ 
able <legree of metrical skill ami command of 
language, but, as they were [iroduced by a sacer¬ 
dotal cla.ss ami w'cre generally intende(.l to accom¬ 
pany a ceremonial that was no longer juimitive, 
their poetry is often inifiaired by constant sacrilicial 
allusioMS. This is especially ajiparent in the bymns 
addressed to tlie two ritual deities Agni and Soma, 
where the thonglit, othervvise arth;.s.s and direct, 
becomes allected by conceits and obscured by 
mystiidsm. This tendency w'as probably aggra¬ 
vated by the nece.s.sity of ringing the changes on a 
limited range of ideas tliroughout a large number 
of hymns, comprising nearly one-third of the 
w'bole collection. Here we already meet, in its 
earliest form, that partiality for subtle and difficult 
modes of expression which prevails in post-Vedic 
literature, and wdiicb one of tlie brahrnanas already 
indicates by observing that ‘ the gods love tlie 
obscure.’ In spite of such defects, the Kigveda 
contains much genuine poetry. Since the gods 
addressed are, for the most part, personifications 
of natural phenomena, and their connexion with 
those phenomena is still felt, the praises addres.sed 
to them give rise to much beautiful and even noble 
imagery. It is, however, only to be expected that 
the literary merit of so large a body of poetry 
should vary considerably. ISome hymns accord¬ 
ingly consist of commonplace and mechanical verse, 
while otliers attain a nigh level of poetic excel¬ 


lence. The average degree of literary skill is in 
fact remarkably high. This is perhaps partly due 
to the fact that these early singers felt the nece.ssity 
of producing a hymn composed with the highest 
art in order to please the gods. A poet often says, 
generally in the last stanza, that lie has praised 
the deity according to liis knowledge or ability, 
that his hymn is like .a well-wTought car, a well- 
w'oven garment, or a bride adorned for her lover. 

The hymns in which literary merit is most C(m- 
.spicuous may be brielly indicated. The group of 
some tw'enty addressed to Usas, goddess of Dawn, 
is the most poetical in the Kigveda. It will prob¬ 
ably be admitted by all who read them, even if 
only in a good translation, that tludr beauty is 
quite equal, if not superior, to that of the descrip¬ 
tive religious lyrics of any other literature. Sciine 
of the hymns to fndra (esp. i. 32) show much 
graphic power in tlieir account of the conflict of 
that god with Vrtra, the demon of drought; those 
to the Maruts, or storm-gods, often depict with 
mncli striking imagery the phenomena 01 thniuler 
and lightning, and the miglity onset of the wind. 
One hymn to Farjanya(v. 83) paints the devastat¬ 
ing eflects of the rainstorm with great vividness. 
'The hymns addres.sed to Vanina, the most ethical 
of the Vedic goils, describe the various asjiects of 
bis sway as moral ruler of the world, in an exalted 
strain of poetry. Sev(‘ral of the niytholegicai 
dialogues already referrcsl to set forth the situation 
with much beauty of language. Such are the 
dialogue hetws'en India’s messenger, Sarama, and 
the d<‘mons who Iiave stolen the cow’s (x. 108), and 
that between the primeval twins, Yama and Yaim 
(x. 10 ). The gambler’s lament (x. .34) is (he liiu'st 
spe(‘imen of pathetic* poetry in tin* Kigvt'da. Ideas 
connected with dc'atli are treated in language of 
impressive and solemn beauty in one (»f tlu; funeral 
hymns px. I 8 ). Amon<^ the cosmogonic liymnsone 
in particular (x. 120 ) is an example' of iiow' pro- 
found |>hih)sophie speculation can he clothea in 
poetry of a liigh order. 

10 . Interpretation.—In dealing w*ith the hymna 
of the Kigveda, the important question arises, to 
what extent are wo able to understand their real 
sense, considering that they have come dowm to 
u.s as an i.solated relic from the remotest period of 
Indian literature? 'Tlie reply, stated generally, is 
that as the result of the labours of scholars the 
meaning of a considerable propoi I ion of the Kig¬ 
veda is clear, but of the remainder many hymns, 
and a great many .single stanzas or j)assagea, are 
still obscure or unintelligible, as a com])arison of 
dill’ercnt translations sutlices to show. This was 
already the case in the time of Y5,ska, the author 
of the Nirvktd, tlui oldest extant commentary on 
parts of the Kigveda (c. 500 B.C.); for he quote.s 
one of his predecessors as declaring the Vedic 
hymns to he obscure, unmeaning, and mutually 
contradictory. Detailed critical research has al¬ 
ready done much to reduce the number of pas.sages 
the sense of winch is questionable. It cannot be 
doubted, however, that an irreducible minimum of 
unintelligible matter will always remain, simply 
because no evidence survives of the particular 
circumstances that could enable us to understand 
the allusions made. Muidi progress is still to be 
expected from patient and minute research guided 
by the method of interpretation now generally 
accepted. In the earlier period of Vedic studies, 
eoinmsncing in the midille of the 19th cent., the 
traditional method, which follows the great com¬ 
mentary of Sayana (Nth cent.) and is represented 
by the tran.slation of the Kigveda begun oy H. II. 
Wilson in lS5(k was considered adequate. But 
now the critical method initiated by Rudolf von 
Koth, the founder of Vedic philology, is, with 
some modifications, that which has been adopted 
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by practically all Western acholars. Ruth proved 
that, thu\i{ 4 h the native commentators were in¬ 
valuable guides in explaining the theological and 
ritual texts of the Rrahmanas and Sutras, with 
the atmosphere of which they were familiar, they 
did not possess a continuous tradition from the 
time of tlie V^edic hymns. They could not in fa(d> 
possess any sindi t.radilAon, for interpretation began 
only when the imuining of the hymns had bec<jme 
obscure. That the gap Ixdwccn the poets and 
interj)reters even earlier than Yaska must have 
been considerable is shown by Ids predecessor’s 
opinion quoted above. That Yaska’s own inter¬ 
pretations are often merely conjectural aj>pears 
from his frequently giving two or more alternative 
meanings for a word. Yet he must have had more 
and better means of ascertaining the sense of vari¬ 
ous obscure words than Sflyana, who lived nearly 
2000 years later. Dayana’s interpretations, how¬ 
ever, sometimes differ from those of Yaska. Il^mce 
either Yaska is wTong or 8ayana does not follow 
the tradition. Again, Sayana often gives several 
inconsistent explanations of a word in interpret¬ 
ing single pas.sages or commenting on different 
passages. In short, it is clear from a candul ex¬ 
amination of their explanations that neither Ya ka 
nor 8ayana possessed any certain knowledge about 
a large number of different words in the Rigveda. 
Hence their interpretations can be treated as de¬ 
cisive ordy if they are borne out by probability, 
by the context, or by parallel passages. Tor tlie 
traditional method Uotli tluuidore substRuted the 
critical nugdiod of interpreting the <iillicult parts 
of the Rigveda from internal evidence by the 
minute comparison of all passages paralbil in form 
and matter, while taking into consideration con¬ 
text, grammar, and etymolugy, without ignoring 
the help supplied by the historical study of the 
Vedic langujige in its connexion with Sanskrit or 
the outside evidence derived from the Avesta and 
from comparative philology. In the aj)f)lication 
of his method, Roth attacdied too much weight to 
etymological considerations, while he nmlervalued 
the evidence of native tradition. Jhschcl and 
Geldncr, on the other hand, in emphasizing the 
purely Indian character of the Vedici hymns, con¬ 
nect the interpretation of them too closely with 
the literature of the post-Vedic ])eriod and the 
much more advanced civilization which is described 
th(*rtdn. There is good reason to liope, from the 
results already achieved, that a steady adherence 
to the critical method, by admitting all available 
evidence, including that of ethnology, and by avoid¬ 
ing the excesses just indicated, wdll eventually 
clear up a large juoportion of the obscurities and 
difliculties that still baffle the translator of the 
Vedic hymns. 

n. The Atharvaveda.— The Atharvaveda, re¬ 
garded as a whole, deals with the lower side of 
religion as represented by witchcraft, the word 
itself meaning the ‘ lore of the Atharvans or 
magicians.’ d'he oldest designation by which this 
Veda is known in Indian literature is AtJiarvah- 
girasah^ ‘ the Atharvans and Angirases,’ the names 
of two classes of })re-historic lire-pricsts, referring 
respectively to the two kinds of spells, the propiti¬ 
ous and the hostile, that form the main content 
of the collection. Very dill’erent from the world 
of the Rigveda is the sphere to whicli we are now 
introduced. There we have moved among the 
hcnehccnt gods of the bright licavens. Here we 
are confronted with the dark liostile powers tliat 
the sorcerer seeks to win over by flattery or to drive 
away by imprecations. The priest and the magician, 
though originally one and the same, had from the 
beginning of the Vedic period been separated, the 
functions of the former being concerned with the 
godtt, those of the latter wdth the uncanny world of 
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demons. The ceremonial, moreover, to which tlu* 
spells of the Atharvaveda apply is that of domestic 
rites or of such as an*, connected with tlie person of 
t he king. It has notliing to do with the great sacri 
lieial c<*remonial of the three ot tier Vedas which, in 
the works of the Rrahmaiia and the Sutra period, 
are constantly charact(uized as the trayx vidya, or 
‘the threefokl .sacred lore.’ A long tune, act'oril- 
ingly el:ij)scd, after its hymns had assumed the 
form of a eolleefion, l)rd()re it attained to canonical 
recognition as the fourth Veda. 'I'lie Saiiihita text, 
in the shape in which it- lias come down to us, un¬ 
doubtedly came into being later than that of the 
Rigveda, for internal evidence of dilierent kinds 
shows tliat a good many of its hymns belong to a 
more recent ]>eriod than any in that collection. 
It probably dali's from after tlie <“oniplet ion of the 
Rrahmanas of the Rigveda, which do not mention 
it, while it is referred to in two of the Brahmaiias 
of the Yajurve<la, Its original eontents liail already 
been Ilrahinanized by the addition of many hymns 
which are of a tlieosophic character, or contain 
references to the sacriticial ceremonial, or were 
(a)ni{K)sed directly in the intmests of liralnnan 
])ri*‘.sts. r>ul it was probably nut till it bad beim 
.siijKulicially connected with the great sacrilicial 
cei'mionial by the addition of bk. xx., which, 
♦‘x<*cptiiig twelve liymns, is borrowed unchanged 
from flit} Rigveda, tliat the Atliarvaveila came to 
be acknowledged as a canonical work. It appears 
to have gained that position by the second cent, 
n.c., when it is referred to in Ibis sense by the 
the ‘ great (’oninientary ’ on I’nriini’s 

grammar. 

Probably the conijiosition of the Atharvaveda, 
like that of the Rigveda, extemied over a period 
of several cimturies, whieii, however, i.s not to 
be regarded as a period snlisequent to that of the 
Rigveda. While some of its hymns are later than 
any in the Rigve<la, and the Rrahmanizia] additions 
an* contem))oraneous with the late jiortions of the 
Rigveda, many of tlie charaeterisLic hymns forming 
the niiehms of tin} collection may ])e c<>nsidered just 
as old as the eairn*st in the Rigveda. 'I'liere is, 
ind(‘ed, a probability that some of its spells go 
back in tlicir original form to a very early ))re- 
historic age, being cognate in form and matter to 
ancient si>ells preserved in other Indo-Kurope.an 
languages. 

'riie l(tvgunge of the Atharvaveda, considered 
grnmnial ically, is laliu than that of the Rigveda, 
but earlier than t hat of the Brilimanas. Lexically 
it is noteworthy for t he many popular words that 
appear in it. I'liis is doubtless due to its material 
having been current among the people and not the 
priestly class. Another peculiarity of this Veda is 
the introduction among its hymns of a considerable 
amount of prose like that of the Biahmaiias. 'J’lie 
wliole of one bk. (xv.) and the greater part of 
another (xvi.) are composed in piose, while six 
otlu'rs (viii.-xiii.) contain jirose passage.s of some 
length. ’The metre in which the great hulk of the 
Atharvaveda is written does not essentially ditl'er 
from tluitof the Rigveda. Rut two points in n^gard 
to it are to be noted. One is the extusne metrical 
licence that appears in its liymns: it is so groat 
that, the irregular verses jnobably outrnimbor the 
regular ones. The other is the predominance of 
the nnustubk metre, w'hich in the Rigveda comes 
only fourth in order of frequency. 

The Atliarvave<la consi.sts of 2n kurd^/.'i, or books, 
containing 731 hymns. The number of stanzas in 
a hymn ranges from one to eight.y-ninc, their total 
being about 6000. Leaving out of the calculation 
wdiat is borrowed direct without alteration from 
the Rigveda, the Atharvaveda ha.s 50.38 stanzas, or 
about one-half as many as the older Veda. Inter¬ 
nal evidence shows that this collection also undci- 
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went a process of growth by successive addition 
till it afisunied tlie form in whicii it has come dowi 
to us. It is clear that the first eighteen books ha< 
been combined before the last two were added 
That older collection consists of three main divi 
sions, in the first two of which, bks. i.-vii. and viii 
-xii,, the hymns are arranged according to tli 
number of stanzas they contain, while the guiding 
princi[)le in the third, xii.-xviii., is unity of subject 
matter in each book. The first group comprisef 
short hymns (none exceeding eighteen stanzas) 
the second long hymns wdth more than twenty 
stanzas, tlie subjects in both being miscellaneous. 

There can he little doubt that the first six book 
of the first group formed the nucleus of tie 
Atliarvaveda, their hymns consisting of its charac 
teristic matter, charms and spells exclusively in 
metrical form. These six Ixjoks are arranged 
}»riinarily according to the amount of text they 
<a>ntain in an ascmiding scale, the first having 153 
stanzas, the sixth 454. This princi[)le is .supple 
mcnt(*d by the arrangement of these books accord 
ing to the normal number of stanzas contained in 
their hymn.s, also in an ascending scale. Tims bk 
i. contains hymns of 4, ii. of 5, iii. of 6, iv. of 7, v, 
of 8 stanzas. Hook vi. (amtains hymns of only 
3 stanzas, occupying this position because the 
secondary principle here is subordinated to the 
])rimary one of amount of text. Hook vii. i.s to lie 
regarded as a supplement to this group. Tliis is 
indicated by the facT that it infringes both prin* 
cijdes that govern the arrangement of the preceding 
hooks, being both much shorter than bk. vi. ami 
consisting of hymns which have normally one 
stanza only, and wdiich can, therefore, hardly be 
accounted liymns at all. 

In the second main division, hks. viii.-xii., the 
hymns are arranged according to decades, each of 
the first four containing ten hymns of 20 to 50 
stanzas, while bk. xii. has five of more than 50 
stanzas. This group further difler.s from the first 
in two special points. As contrasted with the 
mainly poj>ular matter of that group it is clearly 
of hieratic origin, its sphere of thought being that 
of the Hr.ihman priesthood. It also <'ontrasts with 
the first grouj) in form, each of its books contain¬ 
ing an extensive passage of prose like that of the 
lirahmanas. 

d’he third main division, xiii.-xviii., distriliutes 
its hymns among its .six books according to their 
subject-matter. Thus xiv. deals witli the wedding 
ceremonial, and xviii. with burial rites, both 
borrowing most of their stanzas from bk. x. of the 
liigveda, and thus not being s})ecifically Atharvan 
in character. Hk.s. xiii. and xvii. consist of hymns 
addressed to the sun, in the character of Koliifa, 
or the Huddy one, in the former, and as identified 
with Indra and Visiiii in the latter. The whole of 
XV. and most of xvi. con.sists of pro.se resembling 
tiiat of the Hrahmanas. 'fhe former treats mysti- 
c.'illy of the vrCitya, probably meaning the religious 
mendicant ; hut it i.s liarcl to say exactly what 
unity of subject-matter connects the hymns of tlie 
la(,( er. 

Some time after these main division.s had been 
forme<i into a collection of eighteen books, the 
nineteenth wa.s added to it as a supplement. That 
this was the case is proved by a con.siderable 
amount of cumulative evidence. The most strik¬ 
ing is that the 23rd hymn of this book sujijilies a 
sort of table of contents to the eighteen preceding 
hooks, and presupposes their existence jiractically 
in their present arrangement. It is also to be 
noted that the corrupt state in which the text of 
tiiis book has been handed down is in marked 
contrast with that of the earlier collection. Last 
of all was added bk. xx., which consists almost 
entirely of extracts from the Kigveda taken over 


unchanged (while the material borrowed from tha 
Kigveda at an earlier stage had undergone con¬ 
siderable modification), and is in no way related to 
the rest of the Atliarvaveda. This supplement 
was appended simply in order to bring the Veda 
of spells into connexion with the sacrificial Soma 
ceremonial of the Hrahmaii priesthood. It is a 
significant fact that two of the most important 
auxiliary works belonging to the Atliarvaveda and 
dating from the latest period of Vedie literature, 
its ITatisakhya and its kamsika Sutra, ignore bks. 
xix. and xx. 

It now remains to give a brief survey of the 
various contents of the Atliarvaveda. A large 
number of its hostile spells are intended as reme¬ 
dies, together with the use of different herbs, 
against a number of diaea.ses, ailments, and in¬ 
juries, such as fever, jaundice, scrofula, leprosy, 
drojisy, cough, baldness, ophthalmia, impotence, 
oi.soning, snake-bite, wounds, and fractures (cf. 
)I.SEASE AND MEDICINE [Vedic]). These incanta¬ 
tions are addressed to the diseases personified as 
deiiion.s, or to whole classes of demons supposed to 
cause them. This Veda, supplemented by its 
Kaiisika Siitra, is thus our earliest source for the 
history of Indian iiiedicdne. Allied to the remedial 
spell.s are the charms which invoke or praise heal¬ 
ing plant.s, the purifying w’aters, and fire, the most 
potent disjieller of demons. Among the ausj)i(;ioiis 
Spells are many prayers for protection from the 
various forms of death and disease, and for long 
life, often expressed in the form of a desire to live 
‘ a liuridretl autumns.’ Others are charms for the 
prosperity of Hocks and the jiroduce of the fields, 
or for iucK in undertakings, especially in gambling. 
Another group aims at the attainment of harmony 
and concord or of success in tlie as.semhiy. A 
large class is concerned with w’edlock and love. 
Several of these are of a pacific character, being 
charms for the obtainment of a husband or bride, 
blessings on a newly married couple, prayers for 
children or a happy wedded life. More numerous, 
however, i.s the hostile type, such as imj)re(’ation8 
against rivals or incantations to comiiel the love 
)f an unwilling person. A considerable group of 
lyiniis concerns tlie person of the king. They con- 
ust of Hpidls to be em))loyed at the royal inaugura- 
don or intended to secure for him the attainment 
of jiow^er, fame, and c.sne('ially victory in battle. 
'I'here are, again, a few hymns consisting of sjiells 
for the expiation of sins or moral transgressions, 
su(di as the non-payment of debts. Finally, there 
remain three or four classes of hymns which, being 
alien to the true Atliarvan spirit, date from a late 
le.riod in the grow'th of this collection. One of 
hese com[>rises the liymns composed in the interest 
of Hrahmans. Though the later literature fre¬ 
quently refers to witchcraft and sorcerers in a 
hostile spirit, tlieir use is even sanctioned w^hen 
eiiiployccl by Hrahmans against others. In these 
hymns the inviolability of the person and property 
3f Hrahmans is enijdiasized, while imprecations 
are hurled against their opfiressors. They also 
:3on(ain exaggerated panegyrics of the sacrificial 
fee {tlaksin0.)y the liberal bestowal of which is pro¬ 
nounced to be the height of piety. In this group, 
prayers of a less interested nature, as for wisdom 
and theological knowle<lge, are rare. Sacrificial 
liymn.s and spells, besides those borrowed whole¬ 
sale from the Kigveda in bk. xx., occasionally 
ppear in other parts of the Atliarvaveda. The 
roup of cosmogonic and theosophical hymns 
onbtless constitute the latest additions to this 
:ollection. Their speculations and terminology 
ndicate a development of philosophy corres^nd- 
rig to that which appears in the Upani^ads. They 
re not to be regarded as forming a connecting 
ink between the philosophy of the Kigveda and 
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that of the Upanisads. They are mystical pro¬ 
ductions not of genuine seekers after truth, but 
of sorcerers who utilize the philosophical notions 
current in their day mainly to subserve their 
practical purposes. Among the hymns of this 
class may be mentioned those in which the sun 
appears as a cosmogonic princijde (xiii.; xi. 5), and 
those in which personihcations of ITilna, or lireath 
(xi. 4), IvAina, or Desire (ix. 2), Kula, or 'bime 
(xix. 53-54), and even Uchchhista, or ‘Kemnant’ 
of the sacrifice (xi. 7), are deified as the ISuijreme 
J3eing. 

The literary merit of the Atharvaveda is, as may 
be expected from its contents, much lower than 
that of the liigveda. But a few of its hymns, 
besides many isolated verses scattered throughout 
the collection, furnish s})eciniens of true poetry. 
Such is the long hymn (xii. 1) in which the Earth 
is invoked as the supporter of all living things and 
the bestower of all blessings. AnotJier (iv. 16), 
though concluding with two verses essentially 
Atharvan in character, exalts the omniscience of 
Vanina in language unsur])assed by anv hymn 
addressed to that dtdty in the Rigveda. 

The geographical data found in the Atharv^- 
veda indicate that its composers lived in a r('j.nm 
much farther east than the home of the singers of 
the Bigveda. (Certain tribes of the nort.b-W(;st are 
referred to as remote, while the country of the 
Magadhas (Ihhar) and that of the Ahgas (Ihuigal) 
are mentioned as known. By the time this Veda 
was completeil the Aryan migration appears, there¬ 
fore, to have exteudiid as far as the Delta of the 
Ganges. It is noteworthy that the Atharvaveda 
seems never to have penetrated to South India, 
and that it is practically unknown there at the 
presellt day. 

The Atharvaveda and the Bigveda combined 
enable us to understand fully the character and 
8T>irit of the oldest ])oetry of the Aryan Imiians. 
The information we derive from the former supple¬ 
ments in a remarkable manner what we know 
from the latter about the religious and social con¬ 
ditions of the times, esj>ecially the more intimate 
side of domestic life, the regulated form of which 
is ])resented by the (^rhya Sutras, or manuals of 
domestic ritual, belonging to the latest stratum 
of V^edic literature (r. 5U0-200 B.C.), Between 
them the.se two Vedas furnish a body of material 
which is of inestimable value, not only for the 
early history of India in its various asj)ects, but 
for the study of the development of human insti¬ 
tutions in general. 

12. Though the two liturgical Vedas cannot be 
said to consist of hymns, it is perhaps advisable 
to describe as briefly as po.ssible their form, their 
arrangement, their cont(‘nts, and their relation to 
the other Saiiihitas. d'he Samaveda consists of 
1549 stanza.s chanted in various mtdodies, called 
sdman^ to accompany the Soma ritual. Its stanzas 
are neaily all borrowetl from the Bigveda, chielly 
from bks. viii. and ix. The 75 stanzas not de¬ 
rived from the Bigveda are to be found in other 
Saihhita.8 or in ritual works. Its stanzas are 
mostly composed in the gdyatrl metre or in the 
so-calledstrophe, both of which metrical 
forms were originally meant to be sung (their 
names being derived from get, ‘to sing’). It is 
divided into two parts. The lirst consists of 585 
single stanzas arranged in decades, the first group 
of which is addressed to Agni, the second to Indra, 
the great Soma drinker, and the third to Soma. 
The second part, containing 400 chants, is arranged 
on a diilerent princij)le. It consists throughout 
of small groups of stanzas, closely connected and 
generally three in number, which follow the order 
of the main sacrifices. Internal evidence shows 
that the second book is secondary in character as 


^yell as later in date. As regards the age of the 
S/lmaveda, it is at least certain that the divisions 
of the lirst book are known to the SHtaj)atha 
Brilhmana. There is also some ground for be¬ 
lieving that as a collection the Stimaveda is older 
at any rate than two of the recensions of the 
Vajurveda, the Taittiriya and the \ aja.saneyi 
Saiidiitas. d'he two j)arts of this V^eda supjily 
only the words. The melodies of the chants were 
doubtless long handed down by vocal tradition 
only. They were later collected in gdtias, or 
‘ song-books,’ which indicated in musical notation 
the manner in which the wt)rds were to be sung. 
These tunes received special names in very ancient 
tiines, two of them, the Ihhat and the liafkantara, 
being even ment ioned in the Bigveda. There are 
indications (hat the oldest of them may have been 
of popularoi igin snd connected with the rites of pre- 
Brahmanical s<»rcerers. Thus the second part of 
the Samavidb.nia Hrahmana, a ritiial work belong¬ 
ing to the S.tmaveda, is a manual of wnteberaft 
which pres(*rib(‘s ( he employment of various sdi/um.^ 
f<»r ])urpo.s<-s < f sorcery. The injunctit)n of the 
llrulimanical bav-books, that the recitation of the 
Bigveda ami the Yajurveda mu.st cease on the 
sou ml of a snman being heard, is perhaps a remi¬ 
niscence of such early use. 

Thms, though the contents of the Sdmaveda are 
worthless from a literary point of they are 

of some value for the history of sacrilice and witch¬ 
craft, and decide<lly imt)ortant for that of Indian 
music. 

13 . The Yajurveda is the prayer book of ‘sacri¬ 
ficial formulas’ [yajus], from whitdi it receiv(*s its 
name, and which are in prose. These form about 
one-half of its matter and are original. The re¬ 
mainder is metrical, (;onsisting of stanza.s {rchas), 
about one-half of which are original, while the other 
half are borrowed from the Bigveda. The latter 
are taken over singly or in gTou])S fur application 
to a parti(uilar ceremony, but a few entire hymns, 
such as the ])nr7iS((sr(kf(t, ‘Hymn of Man’(x. 90), 
have found their way into this collection. In the 
characteri.stic prose formulas and prayers of the 
Yajurveda, the gods are not always invoked or 
prayed to, b\it various sacrificial imjdements or 
rites are brought into connexion w ith them. T'hus 
the priest, in ottering an oblation, says, ‘Thou art 
the body of Soma, tliee (I oiler) to Vitjnu ’; or, in 
taking hold of some utensil, he exclaims, ‘At the 
stimulation of god Savitr I grasp thee with the 
arms of the Asvins, with the hands of Bu.san.’ 
'The object of mo.st of these form\da.s is not to 
w'orship the gods, but to force them to fulfil the 
desires of the sacritic'er. Many of them are in 
fact nothing else than spells in prose. Among 
them imprecations like those of the Atharvaveda 
are also to be n»et with. Here, too, we lind the 
beginnings of that form of prayer which seeks to in¬ 
fluence a god by the repetition of his various names, 
and which was greatly developed in later times. 
’This la represented by the Satarudriya, or enu¬ 
meration of the hundred names of the god Budra. 
A similar tendency appears in the fre(|uent em¬ 
ployment of sa<‘ri‘d b\it unintelligible exclamations, 
especially the syllable 07n, which, having originally 
been a ]>article of assent, is somewhat analogous 
to the Hebrew ‘ Amen.’ Thus prayer in the Yajur¬ 
veda shows deterioration as compared with the 
Bigveda and a proclivity to revert from the domain 
of religion to that of witchcraft. 

The language and the metre of the prose formu¬ 
las and of the original verses of the Yajurveda 
agree on the whole with those of the Bigveda, but 
represent a distinctly later stage. The internal 
evidence of the subject-matter points in a similar 
direction. It shows that the country in which the 
Yajurveda was composed lay much farther east 
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than that of the Rigveda, having aa its centre the 
tract between the two small rivers Sarasvati (Sar- 
suti) and Drsadvati (Chautang), somewhat to the 
west of the Jumna. The organization of society 
also appears at a more advanced stage than in the 
Rigveda, the caste system in particular having 
grow n up and been consolidated in the interval. 

The Vajiirveda lias come down to us in six re¬ 
censions. Tour of these form a closely connected 
group, called the Rlack Yajurveda, the texts of 
which are often identical word for word. They 
agree in mixing up, to some extent, explanatory 
matter with their sacrificial formulas ana stanzas. 
The two other recensions, which are very closely 
allied, form the so-called White Yajurveda. This 
contains the prose arad verse formulas to be reciteil 
at tiie sacrifice only, the exjilanatory matter being 
col Incited in a Brahmana. It is aivided into 40 
chajiters, in w’hich several chronological strata may 
be distinguished. It appears to have originally 
consisted of the first eigliteen alone, for this is 
the only portion explained word for word in the 
Brrihmana and recurring in the Taittiriya recen¬ 
sion of the Black Yajurveda. To them were then 
added the next seven chapters. These 25 chapters 
together form the older ])art of this recension and 
contain the prayers for (he most important great 
sacrilioes, wdiich comprise food otl'erings on the one 
hand and Soma oflerings on the other, both being 
associated witli tlie cult of fire. The remaining 
fifteen chaptcu's arc^ evidently of a sujiphnnc'iitary 
cluuacter. 'I’lie fortieth, being an Upanisad, was 
addeal last of all. hben the original [cart of (his 
recension must liave assumed shape; at a later date 
than any of tin; recemsions of the Black Yajurveda, 
be(;ause the st'paration and distribution of its matter 
are more systematic (ban in the lat ter. 

TJiough the Yajurveda can scarcely be said to 
display any literary merit, it is important and 
even interesting to the student of the history of 
religions, especially with reference to the signifi¬ 
cance of jirayer. 
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0 HYPERBOREANS. —A peo])le who, in Greek 
i- legend, were fabled to liv'e in the extreme north, 
n beyond {virip) the north wind {^opjas), and hence to 
8 eujoy a warm climate which continually gave them 
:i suiisliine and abundance. They were imagined to 
t exist without war, and free from all natural ills ; 
0 hut they were not snp[)().sed to be immortal, the 
^ life of each Hyperborean being 1000 years in dnra- 
^ tion. They arc mentioned in poem.s attributed to 
7 Homer and to Hesiod, and are described by Ihndar 
4 and Herodotus. yK.schylus {Choe:ph. 373) alludes 
4 to their proverbial felicity. Later writers, like 
) Strabo, accept them (on the authority of Pindar, 

, Simonides, et('.) as having at least a legendary 
' exi.stenee. They were t hought to be worshippers 
of Apollo, and especially to have sent maidens to 
I Delo.s for the .s(‘rvice of that god. Herodotus 
(iv. 36) .says: ‘If Hyi)erboreans exist, then there 
must also be llypernot ians ’ (who live as far to the 
south as the Hy]>(‘rhoreans live b) the north), and 
se(.*ms sce{)tical as to the real existence of the 
people, though ))e narratc.s the legend of (lie 
maidens coming to Delo.s (iv. 33-35). Pindar {Pyth, 
x. ‘29-34) says that it is imnossible for men to 
mount to heaven or reach liy sea or land the 
Hyjicrboreans, ‘ with whom Perseus once feasted, 
as they were sacrilieing a.sses to the god ’ (Ajiollo). 
He depicts them as a joyous, music-loving race, to 
whom disease and old age never came. 

The etymology of the name is not certain, hut 
hor is [irobahly the same as Skr. gir, ‘ mountain ’; 
and hyprr-borean may at first have meant (as 
Otto IScliroediu thinks) ‘ above the mountains ’ (in 
heaven); that is, it may have been an appellation 
of celestials. But, from a comparison of similar 
myths, it seems more probable that, while ‘over 
the mountains’ is the literal meaning of the word, 
the locality thus indicated had, as is usually under¬ 
stood, the sense ‘across’ rather than ‘above’ the 
mountains. For the Hyfx.'rborean myth is not 
unique, ft has a parallel in the Hindu fable of 
the ‘Northern {iittara) Kurus,’ who live for ‘ I0,()()0 
land 1000’ years in a land of bliss beyond the 
nortliern mountain.s—a land of perpetual bloom, 
where the food is the ‘milk of the milk-tree, re- 
senihling ambrosia’ (see art. Blest, Abodk OF the 
[Hindu]). These Hindu Hyperboreans also are ever 
free from illne.s.s. Mega.stheues, in the 4th <‘erit. 
B.C., made the Greeks aenuainted with them [FJKi 
ii. 424), and the parallel with the native Greek 
myth is noticed by Strabo (p. 711). In Hindu 
tradition. Mount Mem is also supposed to be in 
the north, and is described as the abode of bliss. 
The Persians, too, had a form of the legend in the 
myth of Yirna’s paradise (see art. Ble.st, Abode 
OF THE [Persian]), a garden of delight having im¬ 
perishable food, where people live ‘ without age or 
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death/ although tliis paradise seems to be eom- 
bined out of various elements, and may origin¬ 
ally have referred to a happy realm of the blest 
hereafter. 

The tradition of a northern liome, whieh sm;- 
eeeding generations would coTusuve of as an 
abode of greater and greater felieity, is not in¬ 
compatible with the geogra]»hie.al origins of tlie 
Indo-Kuropeans, who entered Greece and India 
from a northern land ; and it is possible tliat the 
myth of the Hyperboreans has in it some germ of 
historical truth, especially as there is other evi¬ 
dence in the Vedic age of the northern origin of 
the peo[)le hohling this tradition, Tlie same niyth, 
however, is found among some of the tribes of 
North America—of course, set in an appropriate 
frame ; and this fact has led to the more or less 
fanciful interpretation of the story as a tradition 
belonging to the whole human race, and commemo¬ 
rating descent from the arctic; zone, the garden 
of Yima and Mount Meru being tin; North Pole. 
Such a hypothesis is too ill su[)purted to meet wit i 
general aj){)roval, and much of the literary evidem ■ 
adduced in its support is unconvincing. 

LiTiRATURE. — Homer, and IIinnns 29) [ Pindar, 

10th J'l/thian Ode ; Herodotus, iv. f. ; Strabo, g. 711 (xv. .07); 
Hesiod and Simonides, as cited by lat(‘r writorn ; Plutarch, 
Moral. 113(5; O. Crusius and M. Mayer, ‘ 11.\ j'«‘rborciT,’ in 
Roscher, i. 2805-41; B. G. Tilak, The Arctic Home in tht i’edas, 
Poona, 1903; J. T. Wheeler, The Zonal • licit Hy} othesis, 
Philadcljdiia, PtOS. For tlio etyiuolo;::y of the word, id, Otto 
Schroeder, in AllWww. [1905] 81; see also W. Mannhardt, 
Wald- und Feldknlte, b' rlin, 1K75-77, ii. 234 IT. 

bb Washburn Hopkins. 

HYPNOTISM. —Hypnotism is tlui name now 
generally given to the study of, and the practice of 
inducing, a peculiar abnormal state of mind which 
in some respects is allied to sleep (hence the name, 
from cTTvos, ‘sleep’). The modern practice of 
hypnotism has been developed from the practice 
of ‘magnetic’ or sympatlietic liealing, which en¬ 
joyed a great vogue in bhirope and especially in 
Paris in the latter half of the 18th cent., owing 
chiefly to the labours of F. A. Mesmer (whence the 
term ‘ mesmerism,’ still in po[)ular use). Until the 
middle of the 19th cent, almost all practitioners of 
‘mesmerism’ followed Mesmer in attributing the 
etiects they produced in their patients to the pas¬ 
sage from the operator to the patient of some sulitle 
physical iiilluenceor fluid, generally called ‘animal 
magnetism.’ The adoption by the mesmerists of 
this unveriiiable conjecture largely accounts for, 
and to some extent j)erhaps justifies, the extreme 
scepticism and hostility with which the arts of 
the mesmerists were regarded by tlie great bulk of 
the medical profession until almost tlie close of the 
19th century. 

To a French physician, Alexandre Bertrand, 
belongs the honour of having tirst pointed out 
{Traits du somnavibulisme,^ Paris, 18‘J3) that the 
therapeutic and ot her efl’ects attributed to ‘ animal 
magnetism ’ are (in so far as they are genuine, and 
not, as in the early days so many were, errors due 
to fraud or to malobservation) to he regarded as in 
the main ])rodiiced through the mind of the patient 
working apoii the organism, as etiects of expecta¬ 
tion induced in the mind of the patient by sugges¬ 
tions given directly or indirectly by the operator, 
these efl'ecU being generally favoured and in¬ 
tensified by a peculiar mental and bodily condition 
of the patient induced by the mesmeric procedures. 
Bertrand’s great discovery remained, however, al¬ 
most unheeded by the medical world ; and twenty 
years later .James Braid, a surgeon of Manchester 
{Nturypnology London, 1848), arrived indepen¬ 
dently at the same conclusions, and by his success¬ 
ful application of hypnotic measures in his practice 
secured for them, under the name of ‘ Braidism,’ 
a certain consideration ^ven in medical circles. 
But it was not until the t.ruth was discovered 
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and puhlislied indepcndmit 1 v lor tlu; third time 
in 1884 by H. Bernheim, I’lotcssor of Medicine at 
Nancy, that it began to gain general aeeeptanee 
in the seientiiic world and (under the name of 
‘ byj)mdi.sm,’ ^\•hich Braid Inul .sugg(‘sted) to he 
aj)pli(al by medical men in all jiails of lutrope 
without serious risk of loss uf theii j)r(jfessiomil 
reputations. In tlie last decade ot the PJlh cent, 
it. h(*eaine generally recognized (hat liy jinotism was 
ah'gitimate metliod of medical |)i'aelie(', extremely 
u.^<diil ill many cases »>t nervous and fuiictioiial 
di.-ordm'. 

When Bernheim i'n])lislied his work {De la Sug- 
grsl.Lvn, Paris, t). he took the view that tlu; 

I lierajamt ic. elleel s ue i ceordial were secured by 
creating in the mind of t he ))atieiitthe ('xpeetalion 
of t he, di-aj)j»e;iranee of symptoms ; and the process 
of inducing such i‘Xiieelatioii, whieh generally took 
tlnMoi tn ot eoi didmiL atlirniat i(m on the l*art of the 
physician, he callcal ‘suggestion.' He recognized 
that such ‘ sugge tions’ operate inoia* powerfully if 
the pali**nt to whom tlit'y are diiected is first 
lu'ougdit into a drowsy or half-sleeping state. But 
he, (lid not recognize that 1 his stat«*, so favourahle 
to the op(‘i at ion ot suggestion, dillers essentially 
fnnn a normal state of drowsiness. On tlie other 
hand, ('hareot, the celebrated physician who ex- 
timsivcly applied the hypnotic methods in the 
Salpdt rniin* tlos])ital at Paris (in the eighties), 
taught that tin; hypnotic slate is a })cculiar and 
abnormal condition which can he induced only in 
p(‘rsons suthuing from certain nervous deticiencies. 
These two views ul the hypned ic state were opposed 
to one another in a lively controversy prolonged 
through many years. It is now generally recog¬ 
nized that the trutli is to be found by adopting the 
middle way. Hypnosis (as the hypnotic stat-e is 
now generally called) is a peculiar state of mind, 
involving some abnormal condition of the nervous 
system, as Charcot maintained ; hut this condition 
is one which can he tem))oraiily induced by a 
skilful hypnotist in the great majority of normal 
and [)(*rfcctly healthy persons. The most constant, 
perhaps the only constant, feature or symptom of 
liypnosis is the increased suggestibility of the 
subject; for, although in most (;as<;s, especially in 
cases of deep hypnosis, the subject presents the 
appearance of drowsy passivity or even ])iofoiind 
sleep, this is not alway.s the (;ase ; and in this 
respect much de})emis upon the methods used foi' 
the induction of hyjmosis and the genera,1 handling 
of the case by ( he o]iera1,or. 

In a typical < ondition of hypnosis of moderate 
depth, tlie subject app('}ir.s completely plastic in 
the hands of the operator. lie remains unre¬ 
sponsive to, and apparently unallc(d(*<l by, all 
persons and things of his environment, excei)t the 
operator and tho.so things or persons to which the 
Iatt(;r may direct his attention, lint, in relation 
to the operator, his mind and simses s('cm to he 
jieculiarly alert and responsive ; and he olx^ys im¬ 
plicitly the slightest indications of the opeiatoi’s 
wishes or expectations, 'this responsive ohediem c, 
however, which is the e.sscncc of the abnormal 
‘ suggestibility ’ of the subject, is not a voluntary 
ohodierice ; it diflers fidin the most ahjecd voluntary 
obedience in two important respi'cts. First, the 
hypnotized subject may, and sometimes does, exert 
his will to resist the suggestions of the operator ; 
and, though such exerfion may be aftenued with 
more or less success according to the depth of the 
hypnosis, the degree of training of the subject, and 
the extent of the yiersonal influence established 
by the operator, tlie measure of its success is 
very rnuclt less than in tlie normal condition, or 
the ellort required for success is much greater. 
Secondly, the subject’s obedience to, or acceptance 
of, suggestions is much more complete, unhesitat 
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ing, and uncritical, tlian in the normal state. He 
accepts \\itli conviction suggestions bo improbable 
and against all common experiem^e that in his 
normal state he could not accept them or believe 
in them even though he should endeavour to do so. 
For exam})le, he may he told that he cannot lift 
his hand from his knee, and forthwith he linds 
himself unable to })erform this simple action. And 
in a similar way he may he prevented from per- 
foriiiing any o( In^r movement or be made to execute 
any ‘ suggested ’ movement. In such cases it seems 
that the essential condition of the efiectiveness of 
the ‘suggestion’ is that the notion suggested to 
the subject shall he accepted by him with comy)lete 
conviction, and shall prevail tirmly in his mind 
without being subjectiul to the criticism or op[)osi- 
tion of other notions. I'here is good reason to 
believe that, if any y)erson in a normal condition 
could be indu(;e(( to acce})t any such suggestion 
witli cornjilete convict ion, the notion thus estab¬ 
lished in his mind would be just as etlcctive in 
controlling his movements as is the sngg<*stion 
made during hypnosis ; for we oceasionally observe 
instances of sneli cont rol of moveimmt by an idea 
suggested under yieeuliarly favoural>Ie conditions 
to a person in a normal state. And not only 
control of bodily inovmnent, hut many ot hers of the 
phenomena of hyjinotism, notably the induction of 
hallucinations and ihdnsions of all sorts, and tlie 
abnormally increased intliieiiee of the mind over 
organic functions such as sleep, the action of tlie 
bowels, ami tlie circnlatiou of the blood, may 
plausibly bo brought under the same type of 
ex})lanat ion. 

According, then, to one view widely prevalent 
among the more orthodox psyeboh^gists and prac¬ 
titioners of hypnotism, hypmtsis is essentially a 
condition in wliicli the suggi'stibility (the ten<loncy 
to acce[)t any proposition imparted) normal to ail 
rnirids is temporarily increased owing to some 
peculiar condition of tin? y)atient’s liraiii inducisl by 
the process of liyitnotizing him ; and this condition 
of the brain is lield to he one of ‘relative dissocia¬ 
tion,’ i.e. one in which the interplay of the systems 
of nanrons (the anatomical elements of which tlie 
brain is composed) is rendered less free and lively 
than it normally is, so that, any one system being 
excited, it works out its ell'ects in an untrammelled 
and thorough manner. 

Hut t here is a class of hypnotic phenomena which 
does not easily lend itself to interpri'tation of tliis 
simple type ; in various ways the subject’s behav¬ 
iour may seem to (vxpress two independent hut 
simultaneous streams of niental activity, and this 

f ieculiar condition scuuiis in many cases to he pro- 
onged beyond the period of hypnosis into the 
fully waking state. It is, in fact, in the influence 
of eommands or suggestions given during hypnosis, 
but designed to take ellV'ct after the termination 
of that period (post byj)iiotic suygestions), that the 
dual stream of iinuital activity is most clearly 
revealed. l<’or tlie waking subject may be quite 
unable to re(;all to eousciinisness any incident of 
the period of hypnosis or the nature of any sugges¬ 
tions made to him during that period, and yet he 
may carry out such suggestions with minute ac¬ 
curacy ; and these post-hynnotic suggestions thus 
carried out by the waking subject, without con.scious 
recollection of the instructions given, may he such 
that their execution iiiijilies complex intellectual 
activities. For example, the subject may be in¬ 
structed to perform some simjile action after tlie 
lajise of a given number of minutes ; and in some 
(Nises the number of minutes so named may be 
so large tliat the accurate determination of the 
appointed moment may necessitate either con¬ 
tinuous counting of the passage of the minutes 
throughout hours, days, or even weeks, or the 


carrying out of complicated arithmetical operations 
whi(di seem to be beyond the normal powers of the 
subject. Such post-hypnotic executions of sugges¬ 
tions are typical of a large class of phenomena 
which seem to render necessary the notion of 
subconscious or co-conscious mental activity. 

Some of the exponents of the hypothesis of 
neural dissociation attempt to apply it to the 
explanation of the facts of this order also. Others, 
notably Pierre Janet, attempt a rather dill’erent 
line of explanation. They argue that, while truly 
productive mental process is always fully conscious 
and involves the activity of a centre of synthetic 
mental energy, the suheonsedous processes are 
always of the nature of semi-mechanical or auto¬ 
matic repetitions of processes previously achieved 
by true mental activity. 

To many students of hypnotism it seems that 
both tliese attempts at explanation are wholly 
inadeiinate. It may be admitted that neural dis- 
.socialion of various degrees is characteristic of the 
hyjmotic state, wdiile yet it is recognized that this 
hypothesis allords but a j)artial interpretation of 
a part of the facts. Jiy those who take this view 
it is urged that, ac'cording to both these theories, 
hy])notic and subconscious niental processes must 
be of a relatively low grade of elliciency (and many 
of tboin, no doubt, answer to this dixscriptiori) ; yet 
in some cases, it is j)ointed out, they far surpass in 
intellectual level or in range of control over bodily 
functions th(‘ normal mental processes of the sub¬ 
ject; ami it is insisted that tlicse features of hyp¬ 
notic process must be considered in relation to a 
wealth of facts which have been recorded in the 
course of modern st udies of hysteria, spontaneous 
trance, mcdinmshi}>, genius, ridigious conversion 
and ecstasy, and other unusual mental states and 
processes in which the bounds of normal mental 
activity seenn to be transcemlcd. 

When liyjuiosis is thus regarded in relation to 
the larger held of manif(‘statioiis of obscure hut 
wide ranging powers of (he mind, hypnotism ap¬ 
pears as a means of (experimental investigation 
(Capable of greatly extemling and dei.qsming oiir 
conception of human personality ; ami it is from 
this point of view that many of tlie most elf'ective 
students have pursued it, and that many interesting 
speculations have been made for the purpose of 
rendering the facts in some degree intelligible. 
Such s[)eculations are, in the main, of two tyjios. 
On the one hand, the psychical constitut ion of man 
is regarded as indetinitely richer and more comjilex 
than is revealed by the course of our normal 
mental life, as comprising potentialities or fa(Milties 
whiedi normally lind no expression owing to the 
limit.atioris imposed by oiir bodily organization, 
tand which liml only jiartial and very incomplete 
exfire.ssion in the sujxir-normal phenomena of the 
abnormal states of which hypnosis is the experi¬ 
mental typo. Of speculations of this gronj), the 
concejitioii of the ‘ subliminal self’ put forward by 
F, \^^ II. My ers [H(iinn.n FersorKtlity and its Sur¬ 
vival of Bodily Deaths London, 1903) is the boldest 
and most elaborated. 

Speeulationsof the otlu^r type (best represented by 
William .James in A Pluralistic Universe, London, 
1909, and other writings) attempt to account for 
the .super normal phenomena by conceiving human 
individuality as relative only and as conditioned bv 
the nature of the bodily organization. Each 
human mind or personality is conceived as but a 
fragmentary and temporary expression of some 
larger psychical w hole ; and it is sought to explain 
the super normal phenomena by assuming that they 
are rendered nossible by some temporary relaxation 
or breaking aown of the conditions by which the 
isolation of the individual mind is commonly main¬ 
tained, so that for the time being it may share in 
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the lar^^er life of the whole, of whicli it is in reality 
a part, and may draw psychical or spiritual energy 
from tlie common store more freely than is possible 
in normal conditions. 

That some such far-reaching hypothesis would 
be needed for the explanation of the facta is indis¬ 
putable, if any large part of tlie mass of super¬ 
normal plicnoinena rcjtorted by careful and credible 
observe.! H should iinally estal)!islie<l — telepathy, 
clairvoyance, expression of knowledge posstissecl 
only by deceased persons, and so fortli. 'Fhose 
who attem[)L to ex}dain all the facts of hypnosis 
in terms of tht; hyj)ol,hesis of the division or dis¬ 
sociation of the normal mind generally ignore or 
repudiate the alleged super-normal phenomena as 
the })roducts of fraud or error. I'he decision as to 
the type of theory whidi must eventually gain 
general acceptance for the explanation of hypnosis 
thus depends upon disputed questions of fact in 
that obscure and diilicult province of investigation 
in which the Society for l\sychical Research has 
now for a generation been actively engegetl. 

Litkratiirb.— J. M. Bramwell, H ypiiotism : its History , Prac¬ 
tice, and Theory, London, ; C. L. Tuckey, i'reatinrnt by 
nypnotism and SiKHJcstioii*^, do. 11)13; A. Moll, F>cr Ilypno- 
tisjnus, Lurlin, 1889 (Lng. tr., London, 1901); art. ‘ Ii.v|>n. i > in,’ 
in EBr^^ ; several artt. iri I’roc. of Soc. for Psychical Research, 
especially those by E. Gurney, in vols. i.-v. 

MdDoUOALL. 

HYPOCHONDRIA. —In the lit<‘rat!ire and 
practice of medicine, hypochondria is regai<!ed as 
one of the many forms of mental all'ection embraced 
under the term ‘ melamdiolia.’ Any uneasiness or 
disease of the regions on either si<i(‘ of the abdiunen 
beneath the cartilages of the false ribs, of the hypo¬ 
chondriacal regions in short, was, from the earliest 
times, associate<l with those feelings of juofound 
depression and sense of ill-being which constitute 
the basis of the atlection. This is well illust rat-(*d 
in the ohl b'olio frontispiece of 'I'he Andtomi/ of 
Melavcholy , where Hypochoiidriacdis i.s depicted 
leaning on his arm : 

‘ Wiiide in his side dotli him rmudi harm 
And t roubles him fidl sore, Ood kicnvs, 

Much ])ain he hath and many woes.’ 

Underlying all signs of hypixdiondiia are fune- 
tiomil disorders, l(‘ss frequently organic disea.se, of 
any portion of the intestinal tract from the stomach 
downward or of the larger secretory glands in 
the abdomen, especially the liver ami the sexual 
organs, or a combination of these conditions. (V)n- 
sequent on deranged chemical processes initiatrd by 
the abnormal functioning of the abdominal organs 
and the absorption of poisonous products tlnis 
elaborated into the blood system, all pnrts of tlie 
body maybe functionally disturbed, and more jiar- 
ticularly those organs and tissues wdiich are predis¬ 
posed. 'There is a consensus of opinion that hypo¬ 
chondria is induced by poisons arising from the 
deranged chemical processes above mentioned 
(metabolic origin) ; but recent researches siiggiist 
that the virus in the blood may be due to the pre¬ 
sence of micro-organisms, which lind a footing in 
the disordered walls of the intestinal tract; cases 
of hypochondria have been recorded in which the 
mental all'ection has disappeared w ith the elimina¬ 
tion of such organisms under appropriate treatment 
(microbic origin). 

Sense impressions received by way of the several 
intestinal and abdominal organs do not intrude on 
the mind in healthy states save as vague, and 
not clearly distinguishable, pleasurable emotions. 
Where disordered or diseased functioning occurs, 
the affective or emotional elements of mind are of a 
more or less painful nature. Further, where there 
is an insane or neurotic inheritance, sindi as is com¬ 
monly found in hypoidiondria, varied manifesta¬ 
tions of this malady are excited by worry, shock, 
or mental stress ana strain of any kind. 

Hypochondria is more ])revalent in men than in 
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women, and is usually met with in middle age ; it 
is rarely seen in persons under thirty. It is pre¬ 
ceded, a.s a rule, by dys]K‘})tic and amcmic condi¬ 
tions, is insidious in its origin, and develops slowly. 
The attack m.*iy be slight, and take the form of 
mild depression. In such circumstances it docs 
not interfere with one’s occuf)ation, and ends in 
recovery after a few weeks or months of pro]ier 
attention. In many cases, especially where there 
is a hcrcditaiy taint, the disease develops and 
may pass the limits of sanity. Here the disturbed 
general sensations already referred to force them¬ 
selves on the attention, gradually airest it, and 
occupy the whole mental domain. 'The affected 
person becomes fearful and anxious, 'There is 
marked mental inhibition and particularly of will 
power. 'The sensations perceived are much ex¬ 
aggerated ; thus excessively painful sjxits are 
>ointed out, shooting pains are complained of, and 
oud lamentations are nnide of loss of power or 
want of s«‘nsation in various parts of the body. 
The trouble grows w'orse until the hypochondriac 
thinks of nothing but his many ailments, and 
believes he, is t he subjeeb of some frightful fnalady. 
lie seeks relief in all sorts of remedies, and consults 
all kimls of piusons in the hope of iiiuling help. 
He is coii.stantly searching his excretions for signs 
of serious disease ; he reads imslical and quack 
lit('ral,ure in order to diagnose his condition. Any 
mild disorder he has, or change in his a[)pcarance, 
is magnified into a grave malady ; s])ots on his skin 
are signs of syf>hilis; vagm; j)ains and throbbing 
in l,h(5 head tell him that his brain is diss(dving or 
lireaking up. He points to well nourisheil limbs 
and says they are wasted or dead. He believes he 
is the source of infectious disease, and recounts 
;ill his ailments in endless variety. 'The sensations 
arising from the tlisoide.red or diseased organs of 
the body are falsely inter])retcd, and are, therefore, 
to be classed as inusions. 'These illusions consti¬ 
tute prominent symptoms of hypochondria, and 
the most striking exam[)h‘S of the serious ellects of 
illusion are seen in this connexion. 'The misinter¬ 
pretations tluLs reb'rred to [lass in.sensibly into 
false coiicejtl ions and judgnient.s. Hallucinations, 
i.e. the experiemee of sensations, when the terminal 
sensory organs are not excited, are not common. 
When they do occur, they are generally auditory 
and incidental (see, further, art. HALLUCINATION). 

A lady known to the writer, when labouring under li>|)oehon- 
dria in an ad\anre<l believed that an wliich she bad 

p:irtal<i'n of, bad de\eloped into a cbit ken. She beard t be chirp 
of tbiH chicken for some days coniin^r from the reK>on of the epi- 
oustnuni. As the cbicken f.;row the chirp wa« no longer lieard, 
and the beliefs cban^;ed into idi-fis bused on the illusion that a 
fowl was lo<'ate<i aoinewbr-rf in the intestine, and that, whenever 
food was taken, this bird i>;<'l<ed it up. The sensat ions of tlie act 
of pickiiiK’'vere ^o apbicHily deHrrii>ed. The gnawing-pains of an 
ulcer, Hubse<]uent ly diMCovcr(-‘d in this jmtierit, accr)unted for the 
sensatKms and t he bediefs ex})erienced, as they disappeared with 
the Hurgicttl treatment of the ulcer. 

'The mental pain felt by the hypochondriac is 
more ajipareiit than real. He may look the picture 
of grief when detailing his distresses, but, unlike 
the true melancholic, lie can for the moimmt be 
diverte<l from bis troubles to talk rationally and 
act brightly. Dcfcidive wdll })Owcr and loss of 
memory are associated with byj) 0 (diondria. The 
memory defect is due to the conceni ration of the 
mind on tlie bodily troubles. All otlior thoughts 
for the time are excluded, and so the exfumierice of 
recent events not obtruding on his limited mental 
outlook is lo.st. 

Hypochondria is not easily confu.scd with other 
mental allections. 'Tliongh it dillcrs in degree only 
from true melancholia, whicli is more concerned 
with morbid thougdits than morbid sensations, 
there are obvious dillcrences: the hy})Ochondriac 
is restless, ahvays seeking for sympathy and the 
ear of one to w hom he may detail his sorrows ; the 
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melancholic generally k(‘(^{)s to one ])lace and one 
attitude, and does not dwell on iiis mental state 
unless under pressure. The freciuency of suicida 
att(unpts, which are gen(U'ally openly made, is tt 
be explained hy (he desire of the hypochondriaca^ 
to elicit sympathy and not from any impulse tc 
self-de^tnu tion, though it has to be noted that 
in a few cases such attem})t.s may be accidentally 
successful. 'The suicidal attempts of the melan 
cholic are gcuierally deliberate and secretive. 

'the condition known as ‘ psycdiasthenia ’ has 
been confounded with hypochondria. In this dis 
ease, tliere are irrepresHiole tlioughts, fears, and 
imj)ulsos, and an absence of those niorbi<I aensationa 
which are tlie central theme of hypochondria. 
Hypochondriacal symptom.s not infrequently arisi 
in the course of many forms of mental disease 
they are generally of a temporary nature, and due 
to the same canse.s as are at tlie basis of the rea' 
atl’ection. 

With appropriate treatment, hypochondria is 
eminently recoverable, d'he main lines of treat 
ment are rest, alteratives, tonics, milk and farinace¬ 
ous foods, and, above all, cheerful surroundings 
and .skilful nursing. 

luTKRATURK. — D. Haclc Tukc, art. ‘ Hypochondria,’in Diet, 
of ryuchol. I.nndon, lsi)2 ; chapters in the many 

works on Menial Di.sra.se, such as T. Clouston’s Chmcal Lrctxirfs 
on Mental Diseases^, do. 1806, IIp<)iene oj Mind, do. UXUl, and 
(rnsoundrusg of Mind, do. 1011'; H. J. Berkley, Menial 
Diseaies, do. 1900 ; W. H. B. Stoddart, Mind and its Dis- 
orders, do. 1908 ; L. C. Bnice, Studies in Clinical i’sychiatrp, 
do. 1906; A. Church and F. Peterson, Nervous and Mental 
I)iseasts\ .NVw Vnrk, 190;'); Eug-cnio Taozi, Mental Diseases, 
Eni^c tr , I.ondon, l',»(i9; Ernesto Lug-aro, Modern Prohlems in 
Psychiatry, Kng-. tr., Uanohester, 1909. 

Hamilton Makr, 

HYPOCRISY.-l ’rimitive man was much a 
nnmihcr of the society to which he Ixdonged that 
he was unable to conceive of any exi.stence apart 
from it. ft wa.s an important to iiim that there 
slioiild 1)0 a body with [>ow(*r to regulate his habits. 
Wiiat he wanted nio.st urgently wa.s to be di.sui- 
I^lined, and early .sucicty undertook this task with 
a will. What he got wa.s a comprehensive rule 
binding men together, making their conduct in 
similar matters the same, moulding them, as it 
were, into a common nattern. The nih*s evolved 
covered the w’hole hela of life as completely as a 
modern bureaucrat could desire. There was no 
room left for individuality, for condmtt in every 
respect inu.st conform to the common ty})e. Primi¬ 
tive man, too, was most anxious to comply per¬ 
fectly witli the rules laid down for iiim ; he was 
afraid of the wrath of the gods incurred by any 
de})artnre from them. The element of fear hulked 
largely among the motives controlling his life. 
Like ourselves, from this point of view, he hated 
trouble, and cho.se—though he was barely conscious 
that he ma<le a choice -the line of least ro.sistance. 

In tropical Africa the country is covered by a net¬ 
work of narrow footpaths, made by the natives. 
These paths seldom run .straight, arid their Hexu- 
osities witness to small ohsiaeles, here a stone 
and there a shrub, which the feet of tho.se who 
first marked the path avoided. To-day one may 
perceive no ol).staele. The prairie which the path 
(.Tosses may he smooth and o])en, yet every travel¬ 
ler follows the Avindings, because it i.s less trouble 
to keep one’s feet in the path already marked than 
it i.s to take a more direct route for oneself. The 
latter process requires thought and attention ; the 
former do(‘s not. Primitive man instinctively felt 
this, and discouraged all independence of judgment. 

He w’as most desirous of creating what Pageliot 
called ‘ a cake of custom ’ to bind all his actions 
into a whole that would commend its(df to his 
community. Ponseqnently, hypocri.sy w^as an idea 
outside his line of action, for he w'anted to con¬ 
form. 


This intense eagerness to conform can easily be 
seen in such arrested civilizations as those oi the 
East. The hardening of the cake of custom be¬ 
came too mneh for India, and men were so stereo¬ 
typed by this hardening that they were unable to 
break through it. There is a tendency in de¬ 
scendants to diller from their progenitor, but the 
Indian discouraged variation from the original 
type. Among successful peoples the dillerers dis¬ 
sembled at lirst, until they became strong enough 
to soften the cake of custom, though they pre¬ 
tended to theinselve.s that they had changed 
nothing. 

d'hi.s course, however, was the exception, not the 
rule ; for the propensity of man to imitate what is 
before Iiim is one of the strong(‘.^t jiarts of his 
nature. In early times it was a ease of ‘that 
which hatli been is that which shall he; and that 
which hath been done is that wdiieh shall he done: 
and there is no new thing under the sun’ {Ec P). 
riiis extreme propensity to imitation forms one 
great reason oi the amazing sameness wliieh evany 
oh.server notices among savage nations. No bar¬ 
barian can bear to see one of his nation deviate 
from the old barbarous customs and usages of his 
tribe. All the tiibe would inevitably expect a 
pnni.Mhment from the gods if any one of them re¬ 
frained from what wa.s old or bi^gan wdiat wa.s 
new (ef., further, art. (Justom). (Joinparafive 
sociology at once reveals a substantial uniformity 
of geiK'sis. d’he habitual existence of chieftain¬ 
ship, the e.stablishment of chietly authority hy 
war, the rise everywhere of the imalicine-man and 
the priest—th(*se are evident in all early organiza¬ 
tions. It i.s true the old ordiT changi^s—leaving 
some room for dis.sombler.s—yielding place to the 
new, hut tlie new’ does not w’holly consi.st of posi¬ 
tive additi<m.s to the old ; much of it is merely the 
old very sliglitiy modilied, very slightly di.sj)laf‘(Hi, 
and very snperlieially re-eomhined. ‘ If you want,’ 
remarked Swift, ‘ to gain the reputation of a 
sen.sihle man, you should he of the opinion of the 
per.son with w’hom for the time being you are 
conversing.’ It is obvious, then, that all primi¬ 
tive men w’cre profoundly sensible. When Lord 
Midbourne declared that lie would adhere to the 
Church of England hectnise it w;is the religion of 
his fathers, he was m ting upon one of the most 
deeply rooted maxims of his aneestors. 

<'Onduct in the olden days w'as never individual¬ 
istic ; it was always corporative. To early man 
all his acts were tribal, for all the acts of the tribe 
involved him in their conseijuences. Hyj)ociisy to 
lini was abhorrent, for he could not hear any 
livergence from tlie observed ritual. When the 
street statues of Hermes were mutilated, all the 
Athenians felt afraid ; they thought that they 
would be ruined because one of their corporate 
body liad mutilated the image of a god. The mind 
of the citizen had been so permeated by the ideas 
of the day that they were part and jiarcel of its 
mental furniture. His brain, not merely his 
actions, \vas so cut and marked as to conform to 
he orthodox type. His habits, his suner.stitions, 
and his prejudices w'ere absolutely tliose of his 
fellow-tribe.smen. In the Eiji Islands, for example, 
a chief was one day going over a mountain path 
Followed hy many of his people, when he happened 
bo stnmhle and fall. All hi.s followans, save one, 
also stninhled and fell. Immediately they beat 
be defaulter, asking him whether he considered 
dmself better than the chief. 

The (Ireeks and the Romans possessed the seed 
I adaptiveness, and were, therefore, able to free 
-liernselves from the cake of custom. This freedom, 
f)wever, made possible the existence of the hypo- 
rite, and zKschylus {Agam. 788 ff.) analyzes the 
raits in his character : 
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jroAAot /SpoTO)!/ to f)nKe<y tli'm 
npoTLOvai ^LKrjy rrapafidt'Tcii. 

T<jj ovc7•TrpayoL'^'Tt h' emaTei/axi^ii' 

Tra? Tiv trotp.os' fiijy/jia I’Jt Aott/jv 
e'/)’ ^nap vpocnKi't trai- 
Kai f i;y;(aipoucri.i' o/i-OtoTTperrei? 
ayr^acrra npoacona [iLai^opeyot. 
oart? 6’ dyaOo<; TTpo^iLToyi'toptov, 

Oi'fC fCTTi XaOfty op.p.aTa ijiuiTO*;, 

TO. SoKOvyj’ euc^pot'o? tK 6ca^ota« 
v6apti. aaLVfLv (fiiXoTiqTL. 

The Iliad (ix. 312 f.) speaks ev(*ii more ])lainly : 

y^P Kclyo<i 6p.cj? ’AtAao TTpArjcriP, 
civ x’ tTepov p-ey Kcviho tn (fiptaiy^ aAAo ue etTTT). 

With this passar^e may be compared (9^/. xviii. 
2S2f., and 'riieognis, Klcf/. 87. So far has the 
(Ireek travelled from th(‘. old conception that Plato 
lays down in the Ilepiiblir, (iii. 394) that our {guard¬ 
ians ou{<ht not to be imitators, and that the 
productions of the imitative arts are bastard and 
illegitimate (x. GU3 11'., Laws^ xi. 915 f.). 

During tlie last two centuries of tlic Roman Re¬ 
public tile presemee of superstition and scepticism 
IS very noticeable. Wdth the unreality ol Roman 
literature was combined the unrc;ality of education, 
ddie teacher often selected questions of cs.suistry 
for discussion liy the pupil. Such discussions iu- 
evital>ly develo[>ed the tendency of the age [■> 
allectation and lack of reality. Tn this Lucian 
ami Seneca, Statius and V(‘lleius Ixair witness. 
In the pages of the first writer we meet the sliam 
philosopher, speaking loudly of virtue whin* his 
cloak covers all the vices of dog and ape. (’icero 
{dr. Nat. Dear. ii. 2S. 70, iii. 17. 43, dr Div. i. 3. 
6 ), Seneca (frag. 39), Rametius, Polybius (vi. 51)), 
Quintus S(*ievola, and Varro (Aug. dr Civ. Dei, 
vi. 4) regarded religion as the devi(‘e of statesmen 
tcO control the mas.ses by mystery ami terror. It 
had become impossible for these men to believe in 
the old faith, yet the people had to continue to 
take [lart in a gross materialistic worship. Accord¬ 
ing to Libbon, all religions were regarded by the 
peo})le a.s equally true, by the jdiilosopher as 
ecjually fakse, and by the statesman aseipially use¬ 
ful. Cicero quotes a dictum of a Pontifex Maximus 
that there was one religion of the poet, another of 
tlu! philosopher, ami another of the statesman. 

Stoiidsm maintained the idea of a ‘ double truth ’ 
- -one truth for the intellectual classes and one for 
the common people, the climax being reached in 
the jthrase, ‘It is expedient for the state to be 
deceived in matters of religion ’ {expedit igiturfalli 
in rellgione civitnfein). 'hhinkers in the community 
adopted this attitude towards religion in the last 
cent. B.C. It is too much to say that they were 
hypocrite.s, but the outcome of their thought Avas 
hypocritical. Sulla used religion for State pur¬ 
poses, and wdth liini it l>ecame merely another 
department of political activity. In Cicero’s time 
ohl women had ceased to tremble at the fables 
about the infernal regions (de Nat. Dear. ii. 2-5). 
Piven boys, according to Juvenal, di.sbolicved in the 
world of spirits {Sat. ii, 149-152). Cicero was an 
augur, yet he quotes with approval Cato’s saying 
that he Avondered hoAV one augur could meet 
another without laughing. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, tlie peofde .still retained their faith in the old 
gods, Avhich the educated had lost. The latter, in 
spite of their disbelief, attended carefully to the 
details of ritual. In their ca.se creed and practice 
were utterly divorced, and the effects of this 
divorce on tile moral character can easily be imag¬ 
ined. In commenting upon the life of Seneca, 
Macaulay remark.s : 

‘The busineHS of a philosopher was to declaim in praise of 
poverty with two millions sterling? out at usury; to meditalo 
epi^^rammaliu conceits about the evils of luxury, in gardens 
which moved the envy of sovereifriis ; to rant about liberty, 
while fawning on the insolent and pampered freedmen of a 
tyrant; to celebrate the dwine beauty of virtue with the same 
pen which had just before written a defence of the murder of a 
mother by a son ’ (Kstays, pop. e<i., Ix)ndon, 1870, p. .S93). 


.lust as many a sturdy beggar in the Middle 
Ages donned the coavI of a begging friar, many an 
i<lle vagabond and juolligate called himself a Stoic, 
and brought discriulit upon the name. (Si^e Laci- 
tns, A?i7i. xvi. 32, for Egnatiiis, a hypocrite of this 
order ; A. Grant, Ethics of Aristotle, London, 1856, 
i. 2S1 ; J. R. Idgbtfoot, Ep. to r/ulippidns'^, London, 
187'S, p. 281, note 5.) 

I'iie^ lattt‘r-<lay philosophies of Greece [iroved to 
the lioman that the foundations of his religion 
Avere l>as<dess, yet its existence Avas indispensable 
for tlie jueservation of tlie State. 4'his conflict 
between judvate belief and public, conduct can be 
seen, for example, in Knniiis. lie Avrote treatises, 
(Uiibodying ad\'anced sceptical doed l ines, and he 
also Avrote patriotic ]n)(>fns in wiiicli the whole cycle 
of K<mian gods Avas exhibitcil and most reverently 
treated. Prom Augnstiiie’s de Civ. Dei (iv. 27) Ave 
learn tiiat Quintus Scmvola develops tlie ‘double 
tnillG of thinius into the familiar triple one—the 
religionof poi is. of iibilosoplnu's, and of statesmen. 
'The Avriting oi Scawola and Varro came too late, 
lor Siilla’.s '•ontnd of religion by the State had 
kill, d it. 

('(.nt'anporary with the (dassic-al possessors of 
‘(b»nhh‘ I rut h ’ and ‘ triple truth ’ were the Pharisees, 
tiie. people often taken as typical liypocTites. Tlieir 
hypo'-risy Avas a conscrpumce of their i»ast hi.story, 
t<.)r, in the catastrojdie of the I'Aile, Ezra perceived 
tlie danger of associating Avith the nciglibouring 
(Copies. The policy of snlendid isolation Avas that 
lest. Ill tell to save Israel: it must ‘ observe to do 
all that is Avritteii in tins book of the Torali,’ that 
is, what is contained in the live books of Moses, 
Tlie inqiortanee of the d’orab forms the central 
)oint in the outstanding reformation of Ezra, 
leiiceforward the .Icav felt, as he had never felt 
hid'ore, that lie had a guide laying down a detailed 
eoile of conduct; it Avas an lioncst attempt to guard 
the religious life of the family from the corruption 
of intercourse Avith strangers. The strict Jew 
became the PErrisee, ‘the separate one.’ As his 
strictness increased, lie explored the 'Lorah more 
(Loroiighly, and came to see that by analogy its 
precejits applied to cases not originally contem¬ 
plated. Tlie Scribes, tlie Shphh'ivi, interpreted 
the Divine teaching so Avidely that many trauitions 
eame into lieing ; the liesponsa Prudenthim , the 
‘ansAveisof the learned in laAv,’ furnishes a parallel 
case from Roman biAV. Jdie Shphh'hn Avorked out 
rules aiiplying to jiarticular cases, mucii after the 
fashion of the Jesuits. Their system ineulcaied 
deliberation in judgment, wliich is the key to the 
casuistry of the 'I'almud. Moreover, the Scribe 
and the Jesuit equally urged that this deliberation 
proceeded from the desire to do justice to every 
possible asp<'ct of the question at issue.. 

Under the princes of the Maccah;ean house there 
Avas a steady tendency toAvards a stricter enforce¬ 
ment of the 'rorah. dJie Pliarisees {Plrushim, 
‘separated’) fruAvned upon the vv’orldliiiess of the 
r(*st of the nation, and formed themselve.s into 
distinct societies pledged to observe certain rules 
in the matter of meat, drink, and clotliing, accord¬ 
ing as the Torah or traditions derive.l from it 
allowed or forbade these points. The rules of right 
conduct, tlie HAlakhah, increased so much in scope 
that they jiractically covered all the actions of a 
man’s life. It is plain that the Ilalakhdth imposed 
upon the many Avhat only the fcAv con Id obey, and 
the result w’as hypocrisy, and formaliMn became 
prevalent. 4’lie tithing of mint, anise, and cummin 
Avas performed, while the motive of these actions 
Avas not .sulticiently scrutinized. Jesus, then, Avas 
obliged to speak plainly in the long speech con¬ 
tained in Mt 28, when ‘lie said : ‘Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!’ In their case 
the letter had killed the spirit. They had played 
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a noble part in Jewish life, but their hypocrisy (cf. 
tlie seven classes of Pharisees, of whotii hve are 
hypocritical or foolish, Sopih 226) liad destroyed 
their usefulness. Tliey had been truly patriotic, 
truly scrupulous, but tlieir social ritual forced 
them to become unscrupulous. It is the degenera¬ 
tion of the best which makes the worst, and the 
sincere ol)server of the 'rorah in the days of Ezra 
left for )iis successors in the days of Ulirist the 
most insincere of men. 

Most men want their lives regulated for them, 
and wliat the Supfu^rini had done ladore the Chris¬ 
tian era tlie Chri^^tian Church undertook to carry 
on. Cases of (;onsci(*nce had rules formulated for 
them, and in the writings of Thomas A(juinas we 
find an elaborate code of morality. In tlie Sumitia 
TJie.oluqicjx, ii, 2, the question of hypocrisy reciuves 
careful treatment. 

Qu. cxi. art. i. askn, ‘ l8 all simulation airifu!?’ .Simul.ilion, 
we learn, is properly a lie enacted in ('ortain 8 IK"s, c.onyistmK^ of 
outward actions; and it makes no dilTercnce whether one lies 
in word or in ac,tion. Hein’c, as nil lying is sinful, so also is all 
dissimulation. As one lies in word when lie signifies that which 
is not, but not when lie is silent over what is -whiidi is some¬ 
times lawful ; io it is aiinulation v^•herl by outward signs, consist¬ 
ing of action or things, any one signifies that wliich is not., hut 
not when one omits to signify that which is; hence without 
any simulation a iierson may corici'al his own siii. 

Art. ii. ; ‘ Is h^ pocrlsy t he sumo as dissimulation ?* Augu«tine 
says; ‘As actors {hypncri(n‘, un-o/cpiTat) pretend to other 
cliaructers than their own, and act the part of that which they 
are not; so in the churches and in all human life, whoever 
wishes to seem what he is not, is a hypocrite or actor; for he 
retends to bo just without rendering himself such.’ So, then, 
ypocrisy is simulation, not, however, any and every .simulation, 
but Only that by which a person pretends to a character not 
hiH own, as when a sinner jiretends to the cliaracter of a Just 
man. The habH. or garment of holini'ss, n-Iigious or clerical, 
uigriitles a state wherein one is hound to works of perfection. 
And, therefore, when one takeg the holy h.ahit intending to 
betake hini.self to a stAte of perfection, if afti'rward.s be fails by 
weakiie.ss, he i.s not a pretender or hyjiocnte. because he i.s not 
bound to declare bis sin by laying the hol\ habit a.si(le. Mut if 
he were to take the holy habit in order to figure as a just man, 
he would be a hypocrite and pretender. 

Art. iv, : ‘I.s li,\i>ocriMy a mortal sin?’ There are two thing.s 
in h>T.iocrisy, the want of holiness and the st.ate of pov^we.ssmg 
it. If, therefore, by a hyi»ocrite we are to iinder.st.'ind one 
whose intention is carried lo liolh these jioitils, so th.at lie cares 
not to have holiness but only lo appear holy—as I lie word is 
usually taken in Holy Scripture—in that understanding it is 
clearly a mortal sin ; for no one is totally (lepriv<.*d of holiness 
otherwise than l>y mortal sin. But if by a hypocrite i.s meant 
one who intends to counterfeit the holiness which mortal sin 
makes him fall short of. then though he is in mortal sin, still 
the mere iirudciice on his part is not always a mortal sin, huL 
is Bornetimes only venial. To tell when it is venial and when 
mortal, we must observe the end in view. If that end he 
iiu:onsi«tcnt with the love of Hod and of one’s neighbour, it will 
he a mortal sin, as when one pretemfs In holiness m order to 
dissemble false doctrine, or to gain some ei'clc.siastical dignity 
of which he is unworthy, or any other temj><>ral goods, plaidng 
his last end in them. But if the end intended be not inconsist<.*iit 
with charity, it will be a venial sin, as when one finds jileasure 
and satisfaction in the mere assumpldon of achara«’ter that does 
not belong to him ; of such a one it is said that ‘there is more 
vanity 'ban malii’e in him.’ 

This aiiaiy.sis is noteworthy because it is the 
presentation that dominated mediteval life, an<l in 
the Suimna 'rhrologlcd J^atin (diristianity rec<dved 
a detinitive form, covering all tlie transactions of 
life. The sejiaration InTween law and cu.stom, 
thought and action, lie.s at tlie very root of all 
forms of hypocrisy, and literature bears witness to 
this divorce of creed and life. 

The poem Piers the Plowman exposes the corruption of the 
times, while Chaucer’s Canterbum fates does not overlook the 
ecclesiastical courts. In The Scourije of Villanie, Marston 
analyzes tlie most olTensive forms of the hypocrisy of the 
sensualist. The Reformers devote much attention to this 
particular vice. Bradford describes a hypocritical profession 
of the Gospel (Sermons, Cambridge, 1848, p. 4110f.). Ridley 
showe that hypocrisy is a double evil (iyorks, do. 1841, p. 60). 
Bocon points out its prevalence (Karly WeititKjs, do. 1843, p. 

40), analyzes \t(Pra\jtrs, do. 1844, j). 610; cf. Bullinger, Decades, 

V. (do. 1852) 11 f.), oxjioses the dislike of God’s word (Catechism, 
do. 1844, p. 468), the liability to fall away in time of persecution 
(Prayers, ‘ 26 . 8 ), and the vainglory of its prayer (Early Writiiuis, 
130). Bullinger compares hypocrites to chaff and rotten 
members (Decades, v. 12-13). Latimer emphasizes the difficulty 
in knowing Xhein (Remains, Cambridge, 1845, p. 6‘2), dwells on 
their salutation and conduct (Sermons, do. 1844, p. 289) and 
their desire to sell their works, their ‘opera supererogationis' 


(ib. 482 ; Remains, 200). John Woolton notes their observance of 
rites and ceremonies (7’Ae Christian Manual, Cambridge, 1861, 
p. 45). William Tindale observes that they extol their own 
works above the law of God (Expositions, do. 1849, p. 127), 
iiote.s tlieir alms, prayers, and fastings (ib. 78), their desire to be 
praised of men (Doctrinal Treatises, do. 1848, p. 73), their 
outward abstention from sin (ib, 80), their impurity in heart 
(Expositions, 26, Doctrinal Treatises, 496), their faith (Expoti- 
tions, 11 , 130), their judgment of otliers (ib. 112), that they have 
the world on their side (Doctrinal Treatises, 133), that they 
must he rebuked (Exjiositions, 44), and their wisdom niunt he 
turned to foolishness (Doctrinal Treatises, 134). 

A perusal of the works of the Reformers proves 
bow conscious they were of the relaxtition of moral 
(lisei[>line in the 16tb century. Moreover, when 
j>er.s(‘cutioii overawes, it transforms a man into a 
byi><)erite. Tlio weak bent to the intolerant policy 
of the time by the use of the weapon.s of intrigue 
and falsehood, and both then and ever since escape 
has frc(|uently been sought from censure—whether 
ecclesiastical or social—by a feigned compliance 
which is the mark of hypocrisy. 

LiTftRATURK.—J. Lubbock, The Origin of Civilisation'^, 
I.ondon, 1912; W. Bageliot, Physics and Politics, new ed., 
do. 1896; H. S. Maine, Ancient Ijntr, new ed., do. 19b6; E. 
Schiirer, HJP, Ivlinhurgh, 1891; R. T. Herford, I'hansaisrn, 
London, i912 ; F. Vfeber, SysteTndernltsi/nag. jxthest. The<dogie, 
Leipzig, 1880; J. Wellhausen, Idiarisacr und Saddneder, 
Greifswald, 1874 ; W. Baclicr, Die Agada der Tnnnaiten, 
Sirasshurg, 1884-90; D. Cliwolson, Das letzte Patsamahl 
Christi und der 'Tan seines Todes, St. Belershurg, 1892 (contains 
an essay on the I'liarisees); M. Friedlander, Die religiosen 
Rewegungen innerhalb des Judentums tin Zeifalter Jesu, 
Berlin, 1905 ; J. Earle, Microcosmographie, reprint, London, 
ls(is ((‘ontains an essay on ‘A slie-fueciso lIyj>ocrite ’); Jeremy 
Taylor, Dactor Dubitantium., ed. A. Ta; Jor, do. 1851-55; 
J. Bunyan, The I'ilgrim's Pnjgrrss, ed. C. II. I‘’’irth, do. 1898; 

S. Butler, lindihras, ed. A. R. Waller, C.amhrulge, 1905, 
Characters, ed. A. R. Waller, do. 1908; J. B. Mozley, 

(J nice rsity Sermons'^, do. 1876, p. 26 ; J. H. Newman, Parochial 
and I*lain Sermons, i. (new ed., do. 1868), sermong x.-xii. ; 

T. de Quincey, Works, viii., Edinburgh, 1890, p. 310. 

Robert II. Murray. 

HYSTERIA. —Hysteria [vart^pa, ‘the womb’) 
is a psychical, or at any rate a funct ional, nervous 
disease, which is so much more frequent in women 
(Tat its consideration as regards the male sex may 
for tlie ])res(mt he omitted. The chief clinical 
fco’iture of the disease, which, hoxvever, is not 
manift'sted by the majority of the subjects of the 
adection, is the liysterical lit; the other symptoms 
are either jireliminarv or subsequent to the ht, or 
they o(‘ciir as isolated symptoms witli a tendency 
to culminate in tlie lit. J lie fit may succeed a 
period of great excitement, or it may come on 
spontaneously, hut it never occurs suddenly, as is 
the (uise in ejiilepsy ; and it usually takes place 
when otlier peonle are present. Consciousness is 
never entirely lo.st, as may he ascertained by 
touching the conjnnctivn?, when a prot ective sjiasm 
of the eyelids will at once oceur. The eyeballs are 
always turned up, so tliat the (uipils are concealed 
under the ujiper eyelids. 'I'lie hands are clenched, 
and the thumhs inverted. There is usually clonic 
sjiasni of the muscles, and the jiatieiit struggles 
and throws herself about. She may moan or cry 
and breathe stcrtorously, hut tliere is no liiting of 
tlie tongue or bloody frotli about tlie mouth, as in 
the epileptic lit. dlie paroxysm generally termin¬ 
ates with crying, laughing, sighing, or yawning, 
and is followed by a feeling of exhaustion. Various 
mental, motor, and sensory symptoms appear in 
hysterical subjects, subsequent to tlie fit, assoiaated 
witli it, or independent of it. 

I. Mental symptoms.—The subjects of hysteria 
are neuropathic, and a hereditary tendency to 
insanity or the neuroses is usually present in 
their family history. They manifest prominently 
those symptoms of instability which are described 
by modern writers as mental degeneracy. Chief 
among these are a want of intellectual vigour, 
excitability, ostentation, vanity, deheient self- 
ridiance, and a craving for sympathy and notoriety. 
Tlie subjects are extremely suscejitible to sugges¬ 
tion by stronger wills than their own, and exhibit 
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a feeble resistance to various iiiHlinctive promptings 
or temptations to which they may ho subjected. 
At tlie same time, they are by no means delicient 
in intelligcm^e, and the ingenuity tliey display in 
attracting attention to their sup{)osed maladies, or 
in simulating diseases, is often ])lienomenal. lJ})on 
such a ]>sychical basis it is easy to see that the 
diseased mental symptoms may assume many and 
diverse forms. iSonie of the patients are depressed 
and moody ; others gay, excited, and reckless in 
their conduct. Many of them are restless, irritahle, 
impatient, and diliicult to manage or to live with. 
The morbid ambition of others leads them to such 
means of attaining notoriety as prolonged fasting, 
the invention of itnpr(jbable tales of assault upon 
themselves—usually of an indecent nature—or the 
Bimulation of various foi ins of obscure diseases, of 
which i)aralysis of motion is the })rincipal. 

2 . Motor symptoms.—Tt is a mistake, hoAvever, 
to suppose that true hysterical paralysis is a simu¬ 
lated affection. This ])aralysis is distinguished 
from ordinary organic, forms in so far as sensation 
in the paralyzed limb is never abolished, and the 
nutrition of the all'ected part is not impaired. In 
liysterical hemiplegia the face ami tongue mc 
rarely implicated, while in hysterical para]>l' cia 
the two lower limbs are usually unequally p ira- 
lyzed. 

3 . Sensory symptoms.—The principal s<Misory 
disturbance is a condition of hypev:i‘sth('si;i, or 
over-sensitiveness, ^\hich inv(dves both the sjxa ial 
senses and the gem ral sensibility of the patient. 
Slight sounds, bright lights, or a small degree of 
cutaneous pressure produce undue and exaggerated 
effects upon the nervous system. Neuralgic pains 
in various parts of tlie body are often complained 
of. One of the most common symptoms is the 
globus hystericus, described as a clioking feeling or 
a constriction in the throat or chest, as if a ball 
were ])a.^sing u}) or down the cavity. Anaesthesia 
of different parts of the body, sometimes involving 
one wdiole side, is not an unusual symptom in 
advanced (gises. The patient may be unaware of 
the presence of the symptom, and the amesthesia 
may be either conii^lete or partial. Oencrally 
sj)eaking, in hemiamesthesia tne condition is per¬ 
manent, but lluctuates in degree from time to 
time. Charcot attached great importance to 
tenderness of the ovary, usually tbe left, in 
hysteria. The ovarian hyper^esthesia is indicated 
by pain in the lower part of the abdomen, corre 
sponding in site to the position of the aflec-te( 
ovary, d’his pain may be so extremely acute tha< 
the slightest touch on the part is dreaded, while in 
other i»atients firm pressure is required to elicit it. 
Firm pressure has usually a decisive eflect in 
checking the advent of the hysterical fit. In other 
cases it tends to bring out certain sensations whicl: 
are known as the anm hysterica, prominent among 
which is the (/lohus hystericus alrea<ly referred to 
The hypera'sthetie ovary is usually uj»on the saim 
side of the body as is alfected by the variou: 
sensory and motor disturbances which have been 
mentioned. 

4. It is necessary to refer briefly to three pheno 
mena which are associated with hysteria. 1 hese 
are : (1) catalepsy, ( 2 ) trance, and (3) ecstasy. 
These three phenomena are so intimately asso¬ 
ciated with one another that tlie one may merge 
into the other in the same subject. \n catalepsy 
there is a condition of stupor, accompanied or not 
with loss of consciousness, and followed or not hj 
a recollection of what took jdace during the con 
dition. The will to move is in abeyance, and tin 
muscles are rigid. When a limb is moved passive \ 
by an observer, it remains in any position in whicl 
it may be idaced. In the state of trance tlr 
patient lies as if dead—some i)ersons have even 
voi.. VII. — S 


•een Maid out’ as (h'ad in this state; (lie skin 
.ssumes a deathly jialeness ; and the functions of 
es[)iratioii ami circulation arc so attenuated as to 
)(i almost imperceptible. 111 thethe 
atient hecomes .so vividly hallucinated tlnit cum- 
lete scenes which she is aiile to describe iliiciit ly 
lass in sequence iiefore the mental vision. the 
atuie of (be ‘ visions ’ changes according as the 
riental condi(ion of the patient varies emotion- 
filly from grave to gay. The ecstatic state is 
accompanied by posturing and gesturing of an 
xaggruated charHcter, which not infrequently 
erminate in dancing movements such as are prac- 
ised by certain religious communities. 

5 . Estimated by its universal dillusioii over the 
world and by the frequent references to it in the 
writings of travelh*rs, lay and medical, hysteria 
uust ho the most couimou of all the neuroses. In 
.he very olde.st Ih-ahinanical writ ings, wdiicli pre¬ 
cede the Christian era by thousands of years, 
nention is made of it among 1 he diseases of the 
lervous system (J. dolly, Medirin iii. 10 

1001 )], p. 110 ) 'idle origin of the word, derived 
rom the writings of the Creek physicians, is also 
very aiHuenl. Coming down to coiiqtarai ivcly 
iiodern times, we tind it constantly referred to in 
he writings of travidlcrs. Judging from the com- 
paradve frccpieiicy of these references, we can 
form tin* o]>iiHon that ‘ one of the ])rincipal seats of 
the malady is the group of countries in the Arctic 
latitmles of the Eastern Hemisphere, including 
Iceland, the Faroe Islands, l.at>land, and the jiarts 
of Ibiropean and Asiatic Russia in the extreme 
north. From the last of these we have information 


of the truly endemic prevahmee of hysteria among 
the women of the Samojeds . . . and of the Jakutes 
and other Siberian tribes, as well as among the 
inhabitants of Kamschatka . . . thus hysteria is 
unusually common among thew'onien of the Baltic 
Provinces, and among those of Viatka, Simhrisk, 
Samara and the Kirghiz Steppes’ (A. Hirsch, 
and Hist. Pathol., Ibig. tr., London, 1S83-S6, hi. 
519). Among the inhabitants of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula a peculiar manifestation of the disease, known 
as latah, is very common, of whicdi an excellent 
description has been given by Ellis [Journ. of 
Meniid Science, 1897, p. 32). 

6 . When wm turn from endemic to e])idemic hys¬ 
teria, awiileand dilhcult held of inquiry presents it¬ 
self. As hvstei ia is a hereditary disease, it must he 
latent in otherwise a])parently normal populn-tions 
to an enormous extent, Lhis latent potentiality 
may suddenly become active, under the influence 
of any powerful excitant, moral or spiritual, acting 
on a people. It is generally believed that these 
powerful emotional excitants sharply delimit the 
neuropathic from the normal elements in a popula¬ 
tion. Tlie liistory of religious hys(erical eiiidcmics 
is inextricably ass()<;iiitcd Avith the history of the 
human race, so far as w'e know it, and can he 
traced, through the records of the Asiatics and 
other Eastern races, down to the accounts of the 
Mad Mullahs of our own day. In Ibinjpe, during 
the Christian era, the most remarkable instance of 
it Avas the ‘dancing imuiia’of the Middle Ages. 
An account of it given by Kaymild, as it wa^ 
Avitnessed at Aix-la-Cliai)elle in 1374, is as follows : 


They formed circlPB hand in hand, and appearin^^ to have 
8t all control over their senses, cotUuniefl revardieM 

’ the hysturiflers, for lu.wrs lo^^clher, until at len^th L1 h‘> fell 

> the ground in a state of exhaubtion. . . . VV hile daiiomg un y 

r-ither saw nor heard, heinR insensible to 

uouKh the sf-nsca, but were haunted by visions their fa, les 

>niurinjrupHpirit.s whose names they shrieked out. . . .Where 

e rsease was eompl^^t.dy developed, the attack com,nonce, 
tl .mlei*tictor,v,.l.l>,^ • • They foamed at the mouth, and 
d h-rilv im-imdnLmiphe' an their dance omidst strand* conUir- 
(Muoi.'.l'f.'ou, ', 1 , K. o. llecker. Evi<U,ni^ <if UrdMe 
gca, Eng. tr., London, 1844, p. 87). 

[’hose interested in this peculiar form of psycho- 
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nathology will tiiul a very full description of it in 
J. F'. C. Hecker’s Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 
That auch epidoinics are not necessarily associated 
with reli^dous fervour alone is seen from the similar 
outbreaks of hysterical excitement wliich occurred 
in Paris during tiie Revolution and after the close 
of the Pranco-German war. In Madagascar, in the 
year 1864, an epidemic of hysteria occurred among 
girls and young married women between fifteen 
and twenty-five years of age. The occasion of the 
outbreak, which began at one {)oint and spread 
gradually over almost the whole island, was the 
profoiin(f sensation caused among the j)eoj)le by 
the violent death of tlie king, arul the (“onsequent 
changes in the form of religion and laws. 'Phe 
morbid phenomena were almost identi(;al with 
those of the dancing mania of the Middle Ages 
(Ilirsch, loc. cit. p. 529). See also art. Dkoenkra- 
TION. 

From tile above facts and many others that 


might be cited, it appears probable that in every 
po[)ulation there is a certain amount of hysteria ; 
that it varies in amount in different communities 
or races ; and that in jjiedisposed individuals the 
disease varies in intensity—from those subjects 
who without known cause present the nronounced 
clinical symptoms of convulsion, hallucination, 
mental aberration, or disease-mimicry, up to those 
who only under extreme excitement manifest 
perversions of feeling and conduct of a i)athologicaI 
nature. 

Litbraturi.— In addition to thf authorities cited in th« 
article, and the standard works on Medicine and Patholog-y, see 
P. Sollier, Oenig* et nature de Vhyst^rie, Paris, JSy? ; P. Janet, 
mental det hyntdriquea, do. IHil.S, and Les Nevrossg, 1898 ; 
R. Lee, Treatigr, on Ilyiteria, London, 1871 : Logrand du 
Saulle, Leg Uyat^riqueS'^, Paris, 1891 ; A. Moll, Dae nerooae 
Weib'^, Berlin, 1898; A. T. SchoSeld, Functional Serve 
Diseaseg, liOndon, 1908; F. C. Skey, Hyateria, do. 18(37; P. 
Manteg-azza, Futasi umane, Milan, 1887. 

John Macphehbon. 
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IBApIS. —The Ihfl.lla were a Muslim sect, _ 
branclj of tlie Khawarij ( 5 '.They were callc<: 
after'Abdallah h. Ibild, who ligiires in the ChrimicU 
of Tabari (ii. 617) in the year 65, as separating 
himself from the Kharijite leader, NA,fi b. Al-Azraq 
(founder of the Azariqah), and taking a more leniem 
view of the treatment to be accorded to the nnor 
thodox than Nafi', hut less lenient than that oi 
'Abdallah b, Saffar, founder of the Sufriyya. The 
chronicles otherwise say little about him, and in¬ 
deed confuse him with other personages; but, in an 
Ibaciite treatise excerpted by K. Sacliau {Mittheil. 
de,s Seminars fur orient. SpracheUy ii. [Berlin, 1899] 
47-83), two letters purporting to have been written 
by him to the Umayyad Khallf'Abd al-Malik are 
preserved, and his birtli and death are said to have 
taken place in thereign.sof Muawiya(A.D. 661 - 68 O) 
and 'AV)d al-Malik (685-705) respectively These 
letters are homiletic in character, and contain little 
that is definite resj)ecting the special doctrines of 
Ihn Ibad, though insisting on the political pro¬ 
gramme of the Kliilrijites, who were responsible 
for the assassination of Othman, and afterwards 
for that of'Ali. There is probably little rea.son for 
supposing them to be genuine, and analogous for¬ 
geries are common. Ihn Ibdd appears to have 
devised a new interpretation for the word ka/ir, 

‘ denier,’w’hich ordinarily means ‘ unl>eliever, out 
may also signify ‘ ungratefur ; according to him, 
a Muslim wlio committed a capital ofienoe might 
be described as a kdjir in the latter sense ; and the 
consequence to he deduced was tl)at the goods of 
Muslims might not be appropriated as spoil, though 
their lives might be taken. This doctrine, which 
is sketched l)y Tabari {loc. cit.), is afterw'ards said 
to be characteristic of the Ih.adis by writers on 
sects ('Abd al-Qahir [f A.H. 429], in (rX-Farq bain 
al-Firaq, Cairo, 1910, p. 82; 'Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jilani [t A.H. 561], in al-Ghunyah, Cabro, 1288 A.H., 
i. 76. 19). 

By the end of the Umayyad period the views of 
Ihn Ibruiannear to have found numerous adherents, 
since the Ibacll 'Abdallah h. Ya^iya, who headed 
an insurrection in A.H. 130, found support in 
Basra, ^adramaut, and Yemen. A detailed ac¬ 
count of this revolt is given in the Aghdm (Ist ed., 
BMaq, 1285, xx. 97-114); and perhaps the most 
authentic documents which we possess about the 
tenets of the sect are the sermons which in that 


narrative are ascribed to the heads of the rebellion, 
which w'as shortly crushed by the Umayyad forces, 
after the Ibadis had enjoyed brief supremacy in 
both Mecca and Medina. Karly in the Ahhasid 
period they gained ground in Africa, where in a.d. 
758 they founded ^ijilmasa, and held Qairauan 
from 758-762. They became prominent again be¬ 
tween A.D. 942 and 947, but were defeated by the 
Fatimids, and the survivors took refuge in Jebel 
Nefu.sa, w'here they ^\’e^e to be found in the time of 
Ibn Ilauqal (t A.ii. 366), and wheie the community 
.still .survives. From Africa tliey spread to Spain, 
where in the time of the autlmr last quoted they 
were represented in Castillig and an autlior of the 
5th cent. A.H. (Ibn Uazm) s}>eak 3 of the Ibadis in 
that cc)untry rejecting meat slaughtered by Jews 
or Christian.s. In tin; somewhat earlier treatise 
by 'Abd al-Qilhir they are divided into four sub¬ 
sects, called Haf^iyyali, I,I<^*"ithiyya, Yazidiyya, 
and ‘Believers in pious acts not done for (rod’s 
sake’; they dill'ered on a variety of subjects, but 
all agreed on the interjiretation of the word kafir 
given above, with the eonsc(jUcnc.es deduced. 

From an early time they appear to hav(^ been 
dominant in Oman, where their religion is .still 
ollicial. There they were found by Ibn Batiita in 
the 14th cent. ; he observes that at midday on 
Friday tluiy have a jirayer of four inclinations, 
and something like a khuiba (‘sermon’), 'Fhey 
ask God’s favour for the first two khalif.s, but say 
nothing of the third or fourth, and indeed speak of 
the last as ‘the man,’whereas they call the assassin 
at whose hand he fell ‘ tlie faithful servant’(ed. 
and tr. Defr 6 mery and Sanguinetti, Pari.s, 1853-59, 
ii. 228). J. R, Wellsted {Travels in Arabia, Lon- 
lon, 1838, i. 332) claims to be, after Sale, tlie first 
European to give any account of their tenets; he 
appears to have employed an account drawn up 
by a contemporary dervish, which he imjierfectly 
understood; the statement that the Ibadis deny 
that the Deity will be seen in the next world (as the 
Sunnis think) is, however, confirmed by Sachau’s 
treatise. The account of W. G. Palgrave (Trav^/^, 
London, 1865, ii. 366) is even less accurate than 
VVellsted’s. Other places, besides Jebel Nefusa, 
where Ibftdi communities continue to exist are the 
island Jerba, and the Cercle Laghouat in Algeria, 
where the M’zab profess this doctrine. L. Rinn 
Marabouts et Khouan^ Algiers, 1884, p. 143) states 
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that this settlement dates from about A.H. 400, and 
that those who started it had originally dwelt south 
of Vargla at Keriina, Sedrata, and Jebel ll)ad. 
These Algerian Il)A,dis, who in 1884 nuinhered 
about 49,000, are, according to this author, more 
like an ascetic sect than a politi(;al cornrnunity. 

He sneaks very highly of their honesty, morality, 
and cievoutness. Their organization reseuil)l(‘s in 
many respects that of the Sufi confraternities. 
The most accurate account hitherto published in 
Arabic is that excerjited, as stated above, by 
Sachau from a treatise called Kcuihf al Ghunnnah, 
which is only one sjiecinien of a large Ib^di litera¬ 
ture, little known in Europe. The treatise is evi¬ 
dently late, and appears to be modelled on the 
manuals in use among the larger Muslim com¬ 
munities; and the dillerences between the Ibadi 
doctrine and the Sunni do not appear to be very 
numerous; moreover, the author, in hi.s polemic, 
against the Sunni doctors, seriously misrepresents 
them. Like the Sunnin, the Tb^ldis believe in pre¬ 
destination ; they deliiie ‘ faith ’ as ‘ word and deed,’ 
and declare that repentance is only for uninten- I 
tional olfences. The bulk of their polemic is di¬ 
rected against views which arc associated with 'he 
Shi’ah, the Murjis, and the Mu ta/.ils. 

Owing to the h'rench annexation of the M'zab 
confederation in 1882, the legal system of the r.om- 
munity has been studied by French scholars, and 
a manual of M’zabite legislation was drawn up by 
E. Zeys (Algiers, 18SG). Tiiis is baseil on a work 
calleil the Nil by the Shaikh *Abdal-'Aziz, of the 
second half of the I 8 th century. A further list of 
Ibadite works is enumerated by A. Imbert, Le 
Droit abadhite chez les Miisnimans dt Zanzibar 
et d€ VAfrique, (Algiers, 1903); the ear¬ 

liest of these is (‘.ailed lidj/an al-Shar (‘ t.x])lanation 
of the Code’), in more than 70 volumes, composed 
by Muhammad b. Sulaiman (t A.H. 508), while 
the most authoritative is of about the year 1840 
A.D., called Qdm us at-Shari a (‘ Ocean of the Law’), 
in more than 90 volumes. Imbert gives some ac¬ 
count of th(^ peculiar features of the system in the 
matter of inlieritance, basi^d on a monogra)»h by 
Sachau (‘ Muhammedanischea Erbrecht,’ in SB A W , 
1894, p. viii). 

Literatcrb.—T o the auttioniies (jnoted above aiM h Gold- 
ziher, Vorltsun ^fn ydur den Inlatn, ileidelber^;, I9iu ; E. Mer- 
cier, Hisioirs de I’AJ'rique sepUntrionale, Paris, IhSS -de. 

I). S. M AK(*()M<)IJTH. 

IBN EZRA.— I. Ibn Ezra, Abraham ben Meir 

(Aben Ezra, Avenares), Jewish [ihilosopher, poet, 
grammarian, and exegete, and one of the most 
widely-known Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages, 
was born in Toledo, Spain, during the last decade 
of the 11 th cent., and died c. 11G7. The hist }>art 
of his life was spent in his native country, whn.h 
he seems to have left in the year 1140. From that 
year until his death he was a continuous wandeier, 
his way leading him to Egypt and througli 
Northern Africa, Italy, and Southern hranee, and 
to England. His place of death is variously given : 
some authorities contend for Rome, others for 
Calahorra on the frontier of Navarre. Ibn Ezra 
was a prolific writer ; his roaming life did not 
prevent him from composing works upon a variety 
of subjects. His style is always precise—sometimes 
so precise as to be slightly unintelligible, esiieci- 
ally in his commentaries ; and at times hurried 
owing to the circumstances of his life. 

As a poet, Ibn Ezra is a worthy representative 
of the IHspano-Jewish Hebrew poetry, which was 
modelled upon that of the Arabs. W bile not 
possessing the simplicity and naturalne.ss of its 
greatest representative, Jehudah Halevi (y.v.), le 
excels him in the depth of his feeling and in the 
pungency of his wit. Fully 160 of his religious 
poems—lyric, didactic, and historical-have found 


their way into the prayer-book of tlic Synagogiu;. 

His Lbiedn, or collected poetical woi k.s, coinpi iscs 
about 260 ditl'erent pieces, and contains many that 
are of a purely worldly character. He often plays 
with numerical relations, as he was much interested 
in mathematics. As is the fashion in Oriental 
literature, he clothed a variety of subjects in poet ic 
garb. Not only did ho intersperse short poems in 
the introductions to his various commentarlt's on 
parts of the Bible, but he versified treatises on 
religion, on calendar-rules, and on chess. 

Ills Diwdn has tipen nuliliRh<*d by Jacob Dxu'dn den 

Ahrnhatn ihn Ksra, Horlin, KSSb; and hia ('oll.^rted poelical 
works by David Kahaiia, Kobe; hokinat ha- Ka'ba\ 2 vols., 
War-.rivv, 1894; and with CJerinan tr. by David Roain, lUiins 
xind i.rdichte Jet Ahraluun ibn b'.srn, Ib'calaii, lSSf> -1804. f'f. 

K. Albrecht, ‘ Sividien r\i den Dichtuni^Ln Abraluiins ben Exra,' 
ZDMG Ivii. (19081 421-473. 

In philosophy, Ihn Ezra shows distinct traces of 
Neo-rlatonic and Bythagorean inlluences. His 
Neo-Platonic ideas he seiuns to have adopted from 
his earlier cunt einj)orRry Solomon Ihn Gabirol 
(q.7K) ; the Pythagiuean from the writings of the 
Arabic ‘ lirethren of Purity.’ According to Ibn 
Ezia, the who’.e universe is made up of substance 
and form—w’itli the exce()tion of God, who is 
substance alone ; though sub.stance is dehned as 
that of which being can he predicated. God is 
further described as the ()Ower out of which coim^s 
that whi(‘h is felt and thought. Ho is incorjuneal 
and spiritual, ‘ knowing in a sense very ditl’erent to 
the knowledge of man, since He is at one and the 
same time the Knower and the thing known,’ 
But God knows only general ideas—the immutable 
and permanent species, not the individuals that go 
to make uj) the sjjecies. When we attriluite 
wdsdom, gwiodnoss, and righteousness t<3 Him, we 
are describing His actions only, not His essence. 
When we speak of God's creative act, we refer 
only to the sublunar world ; the rest of creation — 
heavenly bodies, angels, spheres, and stars -have 
neither keginriing mu- end. He is thus op))Osed to 
what became the ollicial theological (hn-trine oi 
.Judaism, the erradu ex nihilo. G()d determiues 
the species, to which lie gives the ))uwer to fashion 
the individual. The sublunar world is (uealcd 
through the instrumentality of the angels, lii 
fact, God acts upon the world through the angc'ls, 
and througli certain human beings who have not 
entirely lost the character of angels proplicts, 
pious ones, and the righteous. He also uses as 
intermediaries the heavenly bodies, which, by tluMr 
conjunction, work good or evil u((on mankind. 
But, in order to save his religions e.onceptions, 
Ibn Ezra holds that God can overpower the w'ork- 
ings of the heavenly bodii's ; and that this inter 
ference depends ujxjn the moral condition of tlu^ 
.subject all’ectcd, thus making free will possihl.*. 
It is accomplished through the angels. Ibn Ezra 
does not rationalize the wonders in the Ibhle, 
though he warns against exaggerating their im¬ 
portance. The universf' iscomj)osed of the Highest 
world (angels), the Middle world (suii, moon, and 
stars), and the Lowest world of Nature (made up 
of the four elements and the three kingdoms). 
With the excei»tion of his 'Arugqat ka-ljvkindh 
and Pardes ha- Mf-zimindh, written in i liymed prose, 
Ibn Ezra has left no w'ork of a peculiarly [)f»ilo- 
sopbic character. His ideas are scattered through¬ 
out his other writings. 

See Rosin, in Monatiachrift fur Gesrh. und b 
Judenthnms, xlii. [1898], xliii. [1899]; Hamburger, HoU-hney- 
clopddU det Judtiiturns, iii., vi. 

Two theologico-religious works of Ibn Ezra 
deserve mention. 'I'lic hrst is the allegory Jfai 
ben Meki^, a rhymed prose descn})tu)n of the 
Supreme Being, comnosed uuon the lines of 
Avicenna’s Ifaiibn Yalcsan, and to he classed with 
Ibn Gabirol’s Ktter Malkiit (best text m E^rs 
cd. of the Diwan). The second is his Ytsod Mora 
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(ed. and tr. by M. Creizimcli, 1840), a 

pamphlet written in England, in wliich he treats 
of the study of the I>aw and of (he nature of the 
divine coniniandtnents. lint Ihn Ezra not only 
givei semasiological ex})]ana( ions ; he tries to lind 
t-liQ ethical foundations for the various eonunand- 
inents. 

As a grammarian, Ibn Ezra was the first of the 
Spanish school to write i?; Hebrew, (hough his 
method of treatment and his terminology are still 
wholly depemlent upon his Arai)ie prototypes 
Hia wish was to po}tularize the Arabic systen 
among the Jews and to make tliem acquaintec’ 
with the works of his noted predec(*ssor, Judal 
llayyilj. His largest work on grammar is liif: 
S'fer Sahot, written in INo. To this must be 
;i(lded a number of smalh'r treatises: Ycsod 
Dikduk, Snf<lh. licriirah, Ycsod Mispar^ Sefrr ha 
Shcm, defer Ycther^ and a popular treatise entitled 
Moznayxm, a sort of terminological dictionary of 
Hebrew lexi<‘ograpliy. Most of these works are 
poor and hurried in t)ieir arrangement, ami written 
probahly merely as text-books. 

See \V. FUcher, ‘ Oie hrUraisoyie Somchwisaeiiscliaft,’ in 
.1. Winter and A. Wiinscdie, Die jddische Litteralur, ii. [lSi)2~95J 
1S4. 

Ibn Ezra is best known as a commentator of the 
Bible. His commentaries were always popular 
among the Jews, being usually printed together 
with the glosses of Kashi. He wrote ' ommentaries 
upon the following books: Eentareuch, Isaiah, 
'I’welve Minor Prophets, Psalms, Job, ('’antides, 
Kuth, Lamentations, Kohclet, Esther, and Daniel; 
and a second commentary to Exodus, Oanti(‘lcs, 
Esther, and I)ani(d. As a commentator Ibn Ezra 
opens np a new era among his compatriots because 
of his judicious aloofness to the claims of tradition 
w’hen they cannot he substantiated by the plain 
meaning of tlie text. In the introduction to his 
commentary on the Pentateuch he discourse.s iqion 
the methods hitherto employed in explaining the 
Biblical text: tlie digressive, the anti*traditional, 
the allegoric;, and the Midrashic. All of these he 
rejects in favour of his own method, which he 
characterizes as a combination liased on tradition 
and free research. In this manner a scientilic 
sanity pervades his comments, which causes him 
to reject the theory of the verbal inspiration of 
the text, to lay minor stress upon the miracles, 
and, exegetically, to oppose any insistence upon 
the ditterence between s<‘ri/>fio plena and scriptio 
dejecta as indicating a diti'ereiice of meaning. 
AVhenever he himself departs from this level, it 
is either with the object of finding a dee[)cr and 
more philosophical meaning or of indulging in 
astrological speculations, to which he was much 
given. Free research, however, leads him to take 
up positions on certain questions which, though 
on a line with currents which were not strangers 
to the Synagogue (see Gottheil, ‘ Some Early Jewish 
Hible Criticism,’ JBL xxiii. [1904] 1-12), wmuld 
have rendered him an object of su.spicion, had he 
not at times veiled his real meaning, at times 
given his reader a choice of explanations by adding 
such expressions as ‘the reader will adopt the 
opinion which recommends itself most to liis judg¬ 
ment,’or ‘he who understands the difiiculty should 
keep silence.’ Thus, because he does not believe 
that the writers of the Bible anticipated history, 
lie iiolds that the latter part of Samuel was written 
by some one other than the prophet; and that the 
second part of Isaiah was not written by the author 
of the first part. Ilis influence upon Spinoza’s 
theories in this respect (TrocL Theol.-Pol. viii.)is 
evident. 

S®* M. Joel, Spinoza’stheol.-pol. Traklat, lireslau, 1870, ]>. 64 ; 
and, In general, Bacher, in Winter and Wiinsche, Die judische 
f.itteratur, ii. 289ff. 

’a addition. Ibn Ezra wrote a number of works 


on matlicma( ical subjects, e.g. defer ha-Mispdr 
and Ycsod Mispdr on arithmetic ; defer ha-'lbhur 
on the calendar; and Ke/e ha-jYe/inshet on the 
astrolab, as well as a treatise on clironology. 

Despite his tendency to rationalism, Ihn Ezra 
wa.s a child of his times, and, as mentioned above, 
was much interested in astrology. As many as 
eight small treatises on this subject have come 
from his pen. 

See M. .Steitischneidar, ‘ Abraham ibn Kzra . . . zur Gesoh. 
dor niatbem. Wissensch. im xiii. Jabrhiindort,’ in Ahhandl. ZUT 
(Jesch. de.r Mathfinatik, Leipzig, ISSO, pp. [)7-rJ8, 

Li i'kratt'kk. — M. Friedlander, Essays on the Writings of Ihn 
Ezra, ljond(ni, 1S7G ; N. Krochmal, MOreh. Mebaki ha-Zeman, 
Ijonilipi-g, ISfil, oh. xvii. ; H. Graetz, (iesch. dcr Jvden, Leipzig, 
1861 , vi. note H; W. Bacher, Abraham ibn E'zva als tr'ram- 
matiker, St rassl)urg, 1S82, also in JE vi. 520-624. 

2. Ibn Ezra, Moses ben Jacob, Jewish poet and 
philosopher; contemporary and relative of liis 
greater namesake Abraham ihn Ezra; horn in 
Granada c. 1071, died c. 113S. He was a most 
fruitful wTiter of religious })oetry, which is all 
charac(erized by gravity and a (ouch of pessimism. 
It is not suiqiri.sing, therefore, that of the 220 such 
})ocms ascribed to him the greaicr jaut aie to ho 
found in the rituals for the solemn festival of Now 
Year and the Day of Atonement. Of his siMoilar 
poems, which do not possess the wit and s|»arkle 
of Abraham ibn Ezra, a large number (300) are 
found ill his Diivan, whieli is still iinjsublished. 
He is also the author of a remarkable poem, vari¬ 
ously styled Tars/iish and E-l nd/r, eontaming some 
1210 verses and written in the style of the Arabic 
tajuls, in which the lines of each strophe end in 
words similarly written and pronounced, but dill'er- 
ing in meaning (homonyms). Ibn Ezra interuied 
by this tour de force to show tlie possiliilities of 
the Hebrew language in the working out of such 
literary conceits. The pooni is divided into ten 
chapters, in whicli the A(;u7.v-rh\mes are arrangi.'d 
alphabetically. The first (diajiter is occupied with 
the prai.se of some great man, wlio is supjiosed to 
have been the learned astronomer Abraham bar 
yivyali of Barcelona. 

Even in his secular jiieces, Moses ibn Ezra pre¬ 
serves bis seriousness ; but so varied is bis use of 
Jie Hebrew language that his compositions are 
ften preferred (o those of Jehudah Halevi and 
Abraham ibn Ezra. 

Tlie Tarshish has been inadequately edited (>y David Giinz- 
►urg for the society Meki^e Nirdaimm, Berlin, 1886. See, how- 
ver, T. Lewenstein, Frolegomeria zu Moses ibn Ezra's liuch der 
Tajnls, Halle, 1893. 

The most important work that has come down 
'o us from Moses ibn Ezra is his Kitdb al-Mu}),d~ 
darah, written in Arabic. It is the only work of 
ts kind written by a Helirew scholar, and contains 
detailed treatise on Hebrew prosody, a history 
3f Hebrew poetry, and a mirror of the history of 
he Jews of his time. It is evidently fashioned 
dosely upon the model of the Arabic Adah books. 
Only a portion of it ha» been edited by P. K. Kokovtzov, in 
"ostotnyja Zamftki, 8 t. Petersburg, 1896 (pp. 193-220) ; but a 
eiioral account of its contente has been given bv M. Schreiner 
n REJ xxi. [1890J 98-117, and xxii. [1891] 62-81, 230-249. 

Moses ibn Ezra also wrote a philosophical work 
under the title 'Arugnt ha - Bosem. Only fiag- 
iients of this composition have been publi.shed, 
lO that it is impossible to understand tlie system 
A} which he adhered. He cites a number of Greek 
^ bilosojihers, al-Earabi, and, of Jews, Saadia Gaon 
and Ibn Gabirol. It is evident that this work 
nust he of inferior importance, as it has left little 
race in the literature of the time. 

A few selections have been published by L. Dukes In the 
Hebrew periodical Ziyybn, ii. [1S42J 117fT. 

Litkratcrk. — L. Dukes, Moses ben Ezra aus Granada, 
Mtona, 183!); L. Zunz. Litrralurgeschichfe der synagogalen 
~*oesie, Berlin, 18G5, p. 202 ; M. Sachs, Die religiose Euesie der 
uden in Epanien, do. 1846, p, 27G. 

KiCHARD GOT'I'HLIL. 
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IBN GABIROL.—Solomon ihn (iahirol ((iab- 
riel) PTijoyed two distinct rej)UtationH. To tlio 
lie was known as a iiymnolo^dst, to the 
Church as a philosoj)lier. It was S. Munk wIjo, 
lirst in a neriodical in l.SIG and latc'r in liis 
MHdinjrs de i)hilos()})hia juivn el nndtr, (Taris, 
1857-59), proved t he identity of I})n CaTirol witli 
Avencehrol or Avicehisui. This rnune seems to 
have {irisen by smus'ssive corru|)tions of Ihn 
Gahirol into Aven-;^mhi'oI, Avicehrol, and the otlier 
forms familiar from (piotjitions in the nnMlia'val 
Scholastics. K. llenan {Averrods, I’aris, IS.VJ, p. 
76) desc.rihcs Munk’s discovery as an ‘ eminent 
service to the history of philosophy.’ For the 
curious implications of t.he identilication, com¬ 
pare the remarks of Ueluu we;^-lleinze, Uesch. der 
rhilos. (Ilerlin, 1898) ii. ‘29G. 

11)11 Cabirol was a Spanish Jew, who ])assed 
the years 1040-50 in Mala;.:!;a (M. 8 t(‘insclinei(h‘r, 
Dir, hrJ), Urbrrs'rtziUKjen dcs MittrlaUrra,, Ihnlin, 
189.9, § 210). It is commonlv sniiposed that he 
was horn about 1020 and die(i about 1070 . Some 
authorities tix his death in the year 1058 . d'ln^ 
picture drawn of his personal life l)y 11 . Cra(‘tz 
may ])c found in the latter's Jlistijvf/ of the dors 
(Fn;.r. tr., London, 1891-92), vol. iii. (9i. ix. TI’itc! 
are no materials for a more delinite narrative. Of 
his literary activities, howei’er, we are better in- 
fornu'd. Many of his llebr(‘w ))oen)s have been 
pres(M ved in the Syna;^e)jj;uc: lilurpy. Amon^ these 
may be particularly (htud his Dm/al Crmca, which 
has be<'n more than once rendeiiMl into Cernjnn, 
and is to be found fully in Kn;;lish piose in the 
ITayer-Hook of the Spanish .and 1’ortui^uese dews 
(ed. M. Caster, Dny (f Atownirnt,, Oxford, 1904, 
p. 47), and in part in Fnpdish verse in Alice Lucas’s 
JevHsh Fear (London, 1898 ), y>. 140. It is an int(‘- 
rc'stin^" fact that Ihn Cabirol, famoms pliilosophi- 
cally as a Platonist, should in this })oem, tin; 
masterpiece of the neo-Hebraic muse, have {.,mne 
for insj)iration to Aristotle’s short treatise ‘On 
the World.’ Cabirol’s text is Aristotle’s sayinj;: 
‘What tin; pilot is in a ship, the driver in a chariot, 
the coryj)lueus in a choir, the <^<;iicral in an army, 
the laNvyer in a city—that is Cod in the w'orld ' 
{de Mundoy ch. vi.). Where Cabirol diHers from 
Aristotle is not merely in the moral optimism of 
his oiitlook, but in the mystical fervour of his 
inward y^aze. 4’here is, moreover, a (tharin <d 
‘youthful freshness’ in his verse, a ouality which 
led to the erroneous belied that the poet died 
youn^^ Many otlnus of Cabirol’s poems are fo\ind 
in the ‘S{)anish’ litni'^^y ; a short invocation of 
his, translated by Mrs. K. N. Salanian, is now 
included in the ‘ Cerman ’ service-book (see A uthor¬ 
ized Hebrew Prityer-Book, annotated ed., London, 
1913, p. ccxlvij. Cabirol also wrote dida(dic 
hymns, sindi as his Azhdroth [Exhort fit ions )— 
j)oetical summaries of the liiblical Law’^s, for reci¬ 
tation on Pentecost. Anotlier lon^^ poem of his 
is termed 'Andq ; this is a linpiistic treatise. 
Others of his ])oems previously unknowm h.Lve 
been recently published. Ibn (iabirol, like oHicr 
mediawal Hebrew authors, wrote secular as w(dl 
as relijj^ious poems ; several of his epistles have 
come dowm to us. His command of a pure Hebrew 
style is as remarkable as is the elevation of his 
thouj^ht. He stands very high among post-Biblical 
writers of Hebrew. 

Kesides his ])oetical works, Ibn Cabirol com¬ 
posed ethical and metaphysical treatises, some of 
them of minor importance. A full account of 
these may be found in the work of Steinschneider 
cited above. One popular collection of moral 
maxims, the Choice of Pearls, is attributed to 
Ibn Cabirol, though authorities are divided as to 
the correctness of this ascription. The book was 
translated into Knglish by B. It. Asher (London, 
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18.79). More authentic is the Iiintrorrmeot of thr 
Morid Qioddirs, wu'iHen in al.onl the 

y<‘ar I015 {(‘d. S. S. Wise, in Arabic a.nd iMi-li^h 
New York, 1901). 

‘In two roHpcctN the “KlhicK" (hv which ion tin 

work inav be cited) ls hiKhiy ori-iniil. In the (ii^t i.liuv, „ , 
Cf»ni])ared witii Sundiii, his {iredeeeh.S'ir, find l;.ih\,i uiid Ma;;,,' 
Hides, his 8u<-eess(.rs, Oahirol took a new stand, in ho far as he 
.set out, to K\Hteniatise the prineiphes of ethics indepenilinit 8 ot 
reli^oous helief or dogma, t'urtlier, liis treatise ib original in 
its eniidiasis on the physio - psyeliologieal aspect of ethics, 
<«ahirol’s fundaiiiental thesis being the correlat ion ami inler- 
dejiendeiici- of tlie jih_\',sie:il and the liS,\'elue,il in resfici't of 
ct hical (‘Olidnet ’ vi. b'Mi). Tliis thouglit, indeed, permeates 
Uie jihilosopliy of our autlior. 

By far the most im[)ortant of Ihn Cahirol’s 
philosophical treatises was the Anihic work of 
which the original is lost, hiit which is know ti in 
Ibdircw as llayf/iin and in I.at in hy the 

eipiivalent title Pons Ih/^'. 'the ftillcst edition of 
the Ltitin is hy (’. Pactimkcr, Aveyirrb/udis Pons 
Vitm (jMiinstcr, 1895). Mysticism naturally at- 
taciies itself to Platonism ; htuice (h(> Pojis Vita’, 
being Plaloiiie. in sjiirit, etisily inlliienced the 
.Icw'ish Qahh.ila, ('specially in its theory ot cnuina- 
tions. On t!u' other hand, it did not allect the 
progress of .b‘wish scholastic theology, partly be¬ 
cause the latter assumed an Aristotelian guise, 
ami ])art!y bccaust; the P^ons Vitce, though it 
essentially is an attem[»t to harmonize the Jewdsh 
monolln'ism with I’laAonism, is based on extra- 
Biblical f<>undations. 'I'he Pfjns Vitie is, how¬ 
ever, frequently (pioted by Christian scholastdes. 
.Alhertus Ma.gmis cites its author as an Arab 
(Leh<‘rweg - Heinze, 2G6). Duns Scotus, whoso 
hostility to the dews is notoriofis, had no suspicion 
that the author whom he so admired was himsedf 
a dew'. Of Duns Scotus the historian just cited 
(p. ‘291) says that ‘many Platonic and nco-IMatonic 
id(8as j)cnetrated into ids thought hy t lie clianncl 
of the P\}ns Viterf 

Melding that every created siihstance, whether spiritual or 
bodily, posse.sse9 matter us \(ell us form (a po.silion eoiiteblcd 
hy Albert us Magnus ami 'I'liomas Aipiinas), Duns Scotua 
as3ert(*d : ‘egoautem a(i posit ieiiem Avicembronis redeo.’ He 
agrees with Mui Malurol in tiolding '(]uod iinieA sib materia'(p. 
'.r.'(i). Platonic, realism and its umierls iiig h^^iostalization ot 
ideas have ohviou.s relations with llui O'ubirol’s materia vniver- 
.sitlia, though, unlike Spino/.a, Ihn (Jahirol doeH not identify 
(^(Ki with tlui materia xiniremaLiA. On the contrary, he abso¬ 
lutely excludes Ood from any sm'h category. 'I'he theory of 
tlie identity of substance running througli the universe of spirit 
and body is a hyiiot heHis of far-reui'diing imiiort, and interest in 
Ilui C.aihrol has been revivu'd in rec(‘iil timos hecause of the 
new lui n which has lieen given to mystical and monistic con¬ 
ceptions. 

1 jiKHATCRK.—Hesides the works cited in the course of the 
article, the following may be added, out of Hie extensive litora- 
tun* (in the subject: M. Sachs, Dir rcl. Pnesie der Jvden in 
Spa/iirn, Ijerlin, pp. 3-40, ; G. Karpeles, OV.'irA. 

der jiid. Di(.,do, isso, jip. ; VJ. Bacher, Hibeh’.xetjrse 

der }nd. I{rli(ri(t7i}<]>/(i/<is<>ldten di'g Mittrlalt 81 rassl^urg, lh02, 
p. 45; J. Winter and A. WUnsche, Die jud. lAlt., ii. ('J'rier, 
IS'.U) 7'1'A, iii. (1S00)2H, 10!); D. Kaufmaim, Stud, uber Salomon 
ibn (Dibirol, Ihidapest, 18 !» 0 ; D. Neuriiark, (iesch. der jud. 
Dhilog. dee Mitteialt., i. (lU'rlin, 1007) 157, .500, 524, 5.5.5. 

L Ahraiiam.s. 

IBN HANBAL. —Afunad ibn l.lanbal, the 
founder of the I.Itinhtilite bcIiooI, was horn in the 
niouHi of Ivahi' the lir.st, A.H. 164 (A.D. ISov. 780) 
in Baghdad. His lineage was of })ure Arabic 
stock, from the great tribe of Bakr ibn Wail. 
H.'inhal wuis the name of Ahmad’s graruifather. 
His father, Muhammad, died when Ahmnd was 
still in infancy. Rarely the inuiui is called Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad ibn I,b'*^*kai. V\ lien 15 years of 
age, he began the study of tradition and otlier 
Muslim sciences. To acquire a lull knowledge 
of the holy texts, he visited Mecca and M<'diiia, 
Yemen, Syriti,, Alc.siqiotamia, Kufa, and Baipra, 
and stndiod under Sutyan ihn Uyaina, Abu 
Yusuf, al-Shairi, and many oHuir famous teachers 
of t4io.se days. During this time he often lived in 
penury .ami sufiiuing. Yet, w'hcn still a youth, he 
w'Rs held in rcv'eronci; as an authority in matter.s 
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of Muslim tradition. Al-Sluili'i too HoernH to lia\c 
had a '^rvat respect and afleeOon for Ihn l,Janhal. 
It is told that, when al-Shah'i went at last to 
I^;.typt, he said : ‘ I do not leave heldnd any one 
greater as a or more pious and learned than 

Aiiinad i}>n ),Ianba].’ 

Af(i'r this period of travelling, Ahmad continued 
to r(‘side in lia^did.id. Soon he was regarded as 
one of the rrrealest teachers of tradition and 
Dm his whole career he w.aa a great defender 
of orthodoxy. In Ids personal life he was very 
scrupulous in his adherence to the ritual observ¬ 
ances. It is said tliat he was wont to pray every 
day dOO r(i^:as at least (every prayer consists of a 
certain numherof ralcfis). It was his custom at 
nigdit, after the last f>rayer of the day, to sh^ep 
only for a short time, ami then to arise and olVer 
prayers of supererogation until tlio morning. He 
recited the whole Qur’an once every seven days. 
His needs were so extremely few tliat his life 
might seem a continuous fast. His demeanour 
was that of a man abstracted from the common 
concerns of life. 

Al^mad’s maintenance of the integrity of ortho¬ 
dox faith, during the inquisition {mihna) ordered 
by the Ivhalif al-Ma’mun and his successors, is 
looked upon as one of his greatest merits by his 
Muslim biographers, Al-Ma’mun had adopted in 
the year A.n. (A.D. S27) the doctrine of the 
Mu'tazilites, that tljc Qur’an was created. The 
Khalif made this tenet obligatory upon his sub¬ 
jects, and sent letters to all the provinces, order¬ 
ing that his governors should cite the cjadis and 
learned men and (bmiand of (hern a clear answer 
as to Allilh’s creatinri of the (Qur’an, d’hose who 
would not yield, as the test was a}>plied, were 
frightened by thre.ats and tortures. l>ut Ahma<l 
ibn l^lanbal rcmisincd lirm in the orthodox faith 
that the Qur’an was Alblh's 'uncreated word. He 
was cast for some time into prison, in chains, but 
refused to assent to tlie Khalif’s doctrime In 
the year A.H. 219 he was scourged in the j>alace 
of tlie Khalif Mu'tasim, Ma’mun’s successor, 
binally, as (he crowd outside became moved with 
anger and was preparing to attack the j)a!ac<i, the 
Khalif ordered the suspension of the tuinishment, 
and s<jou after set Ahnuid free. 

Aft(U the scourging Dju I,lanl)al was let alone. 
It may be that the (lovernment feared a popular 
outbrrak if any fuither action was taken against 
the holy man. In the year A.H. 2:14 (A.I>. S48) the 
Khalif al-Mutawakkil stopjaal the application of 
the test by public |^U’oclaniation. W hen y\hmad 
was asked by this Khalif to undertake the teach¬ 
ing of al-Mu'tazz, his favourite son, in the palacre 
at Surramanra, he excused himself, fearing that 
the Khalif was going to make him an attach^ to 
the court. 

As a fnqih and a traditionist, Ibn !,Ianbal bore 
a great rejaitation among his own and the follow¬ 
ing generations. He was a man of great iidluence 
among the |>eople, and the leading representative 
of the strictest orthodox jiarty in those days. He 
di(*d on the 12th of Kabi' the lirst, A.H. 2*41 (a.I). 
.SI duly .S5o), at the age of 77 years. When the 
news of his death became known, there was 
general grief over the city of Kaglidad and even 
in distant countries. It is told that many 
thousands were nre.sent at his f’uneral. 

In regard to Ion ^lanbal’s works we know very 
little. Only one book, the Musnad, his great 
work, is well known. It is a compilation con¬ 
taining about 30,000 or 40,(X)0 tradition.? relating 
to the snnnah of the Prophet. According to 
Ahiimd ibn yanbal, only the traditions in it were 
a reliable basis for argument in fiqh and other 
Muslim sciences, whilst the traclitions omitted 
tlx'ndn were not at all to be regarded as a sound 


basis. The Musnad is not arranged with any 
reference to the .subjects of the traditions it in¬ 
cludes, but only according to the earliest authori¬ 
ties of tlie cited traditions. The work has always 
had a great re[)utation in Muslim circles; it has 
been used by many traditionists, but its immense 
size and the inconvenient method of its arrange¬ 
ment jirevented it from becoming a popular book. 
A printed edition was issued at Cairo in 1896. 

After the death of Ibn blanbal, his pupils and 
admirers continued to form the so-called Jdanhalitt 
niadhhab^ one of the four Muslim schools of pVV/A, 
which still exist at the present day. The Ban hal¬ 
ites have always distinguished themselves by their 
aversion to liberal theories in matters of faitli, and 
their enmity against the Muslim rationalists and 
freethinkers (see, further, art. Sect.s [Muslim]). 

Litrraturb.—W aiter M. Patton, Ahined ibn IJanbal and 
(he Mihna: a Bioijraphy of the Jindrn, indudinq an Account 
of thf Mofuitninrdan Inquisitiorx called the Mihna, 
is;)? ; I. Goklziher, ' Anzei^ft von [‘atton's Ahmed ii)n Hanhal 
and t.hr Mihnu,' in ZDMli lii. (1898) 155-100, ‘ Ziir Clesch. der 
hanhahl. Howogunpen,’ ih. Ixii. [1908] 1-28, ‘ Neii« Materialien 
zur Lilt, defl ('♦■herlieferunjii^weaenH bei den Muhainrnedanerri,' 
ih. I. (1890] 40.5-501), and art. ‘Ahmed b. Miibanime<l b. tlanbal,' 
in til i. (lOl.'i) 188-190; C. Brockelmann, Geach. der arab. 
Lit., Weimar and Berlin, 1897-1902, i. 181-183. 

Th. W. Jhynboll. 

IBN HAZM. —Ibn IJazm (Ahil Muhammad 
'All 1). Ahmad), a celebrated theologian and hel 
esprit of Muslim Andalusia, was born A.H. 384 
(A.D. 994) in a suburb of Cordova, the Urnayyad 
ca()ital. He belonged to a Spanish family of oon- 
vm ts {munndlad \ cf. ZDMG liii. [1899] 602 If.) 
hailing originally from Nielila. His great-grand- 
fat her, Bazm by name, had renounceil the Chris¬ 
tianity in which he was horn, and embraced Islam ; 
Itut the family suhse(juently denied tlufir Christian 
descent, and fabricated for themselves a Persian 
origin, claiming to ho ilesctuided from a Persian 
wlio had been emancijiated {nmnld) liy Yazid, the 
brother of Mu'awiya, the lirst of the Urnayyad 
Khalifs, and to be tlie tirotcg^s of that family. 
Ahmad, the father of Ibn IJazm, had served as 
vizir under the'Amirids (al-Mansiir ibn A hi 'Amir, 
and his son al-Mu^alfar), and Ibn I,Iazm himself 
lield the oilice for a short time under tlie Klialifs 
'Abdalraiiman IV. (al-Murtada) and'Abdalrahman 
V. (al-Musta^bir), taking part in tlie wars forced 
n()on the (ottering Urnayyad Khalifate by the 
insurgmit Perhers under the c.laimant 'Ali b. 
Bammad. He was for a time a caj)tive among 
the Berbers. After the fall of Musta^hir (A.D. 
1024), he was thrown into prison by Muliammad II. 
(al-Mustakfi), the next occujiant of the throne. 
On regaining his liberty, he withdrew entirely 
from the political arena, and lived a rather solitary 
life on his ancestral estate near Nielda, devoting 
himself to the literary and scientilic juirsuits which 
at length made him one of the most prominent 
figures in Andalusian Islam. He died there A.H. 
456 (A.D. 106.4). 

His literary work was of a varied character. Hia 
son, Abu Kali’, estimates that lie was tlie author of 
some 400 comjiositions, consisting in the aggrcjgate 
of 80,000 ]tages, and there is no doubt that he w'as 
a most (irolilic. writer. He was a tasteful })oet, and 
his love ()oems are often quoted. He also com¬ 
posed a belletristic monograph on love, entitled 
Tavq al-hanidma fid-ulfa wal-ullaf (‘ the dove’s 
m‘ck-ring on sociality and the sociable’), still 
extant in a single MS (in Leyden), an edition of 
which is being prepared for publication by a 
Russian scholar. broin this work a charming 
love-experience of its author has been translated by 
Dozy. Ibn B^^^^ contributed also to historical 
study. A short treatise of a historical character, 
Nuqat al'arus ft tawdrlkh al-khulafdj was re- 
centl^y edited from the sole surviving MS (in 
Munich), and published with a Spanish transla- 
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tion (‘ Regalos cle la novia sobre los analea de los 
califas ’) in the llevista del Centro de Estudios His- 
toricos de Granada y su Reino (i. [1911] 160-180 
236-248), by C. ¥. Seybold. Of more imi)ortance 
in this held is Tbn Oazm’s great work entitled 
Jamharat al-ansab (in Maqrizi, Kitdb itti 'az al- 
hunafd [‘ History of tlie Fatimids ’], ed. H. Bunz, 
Leipzig, 1909, 8, 1. 4—the title appears as Kitdb 

Al-jamdhir fl ansdb al-mashdhlr)^ treating of the 
genealogy of the Arab and Berber tribes, with 
special reference to the branches of the former in 
tne Maghrib. This work, a section of which has 
been published in India by 8. Khiida Bukhsli, was 
highly prized hy Ibn Khaldun (‘ I bn Ijazm is the 
iwdrn of genealogists and learned men ’ ; ‘ trust¬ 
worthy, he has no equal ’), and was often used by 
him {Histoire des Berhdres, ed, de Slane, Algiers, 
A.i). 1847-51, i. 106 f., 147, ii. 2, and passim).^ 

But Lhe bulk of Ibn Hazm’s literary w'ork is 
devoted to theology. Kven a treatise on Logic 
—now lost—he is said to have brought into the 
theological sphere, thus disregarding the position 
assigne<l to the former by Aristotle. Voluminous 
works on the Jiqh, the hadith, the dogmatics, and 
other elements of Islam are ascribed to him ; but, 
for a reason to be mentione<l presently, thegr.'ater 
number have perished. He was at the out.^ct an 
adherent of the Shali'ite school, but, following in 
the wake of Dawud b.’Ali {q.v.), the founder of 
the Zahiriyya school, abandoned it for the latter. 
Just as, in a general sense, he vindi<-;ites the 
rejection of the non-traditional sources for the 
dediKttion of the Laws in a .special work {Ibtdl al- 
(^iyds) first made known by the present writer, so, 
in particular, he develops his Zahirite polemic 
against the dominant schools {madkdhih) in the 
sjiecial chapters of his work al-Muhalld, which 
deals with the religious law, while in various works 
in systcunatic theology he exhibits the Zahirite 
method in its broadest application. In one dire<*- 
tion, however, he advanced beyond the normal 
position of the Zahirite school ; for, whereas they 
nad hitherto limited the scope of their jirinciple to 
the science of law {Jjqh)^ and had regarded the 
province of dogmatic tlieology as indill'erent, Ibn 
tJazm applied their method to the latter as well. 
In controverting, on the one hand, the Ash’arite 
theology, which in his day represented the orthodox 
conceiition of the faith, and, on the other, the 
dogmatics of the Mu'tazilites, he interprets theo¬ 
logy in the light of the Zahirite school, and from 
that stand})oint assails all other views. He develops 
his criticism in his best known work, t\m Kitdb al- 
f^al fi-l-milal wal-ahwd wal-nibal — a title usually 
abbreviated to Kitdb al-milal wal-nilml —of which 
a printed edition is now available (4 vols., Cairo, 
A.H. 1317-21 ; on the M8S of. ZDMG Ixvi. [1912J 
166). 

In thii treatise he first of all j^ives, for polemical purposes, an 
account of non-Muhaininudan reli^rions anti their doctrities, and 
then a critique of tne doctrinal divisions of Islam. The first 
part of the work is devoted mainlj to Judaism and Christianity, 
and to criticism of the OT and NT and the inconsistencies ami 
absurdities therein, his design being to confirm a view already 
expressed in thet^ur’an and elahoratird with increasing distinct¬ 
ness in later Isl&m, vis. that theallegcti documents of revelation 
in the hands of Jews and Christians cannot possibly he the 
sacred writings given by God. He deals also with later religious 
writings of Judaism and Christianity, and, in particular, he 
submits the Talmud to severs criticism. This side of his work 
would never of itself have aroused the animosity cf other theo¬ 
logians, but it was a very different matter with the bitter and 
merciless spirit in which, alike in ths work before us and in his 
writings on the jiqh^ he speaks of the most eminent authorities 
In Muslim jurisprudence and doi^inatics. 

In his theological writings liis tone is immoder 
ate, fanatical, and unsparing, and he shows not 
the slightest respect for authority or for the great 
personalities of the past who stood high in the 
general esteem. His character for severity be- 

1 A quotation will be found in Nawawi, Tahdhib, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, Gottingen, 1842-47, p. 376, line 4 from foot. 


came a proverb in literary circles: Saif al-Hajjqj 
waqalain Ibn llazm {‘The sword of Majjaj ’{ind 
the i)en of Ibn IJazm’)• The result was that be 
lost all favour with the tbeologinns ; liis Ixtoks 
were banned, and left unstudied (ef. Subki, Taha- 
qdt al-S/utJi'iya, Cairo, A.H. 1324, iv. 78), and 
were seldom (inoted. This explains why most of 
his works are lost, and why some are extant only in 
rare M88. Under the Abb.adid ruler al-M u’tamid, 
indeed, his I)Ook8 were puhliely hurne<l in 8eville— 
a proceeding u[)on which Ibn Ijazm commented in 
an epigrafu charged with supreme disdain : 

‘Though you burn the paper, you cannot burn what the paper 
coiitaitiH, for it is laid up in m 3 ' breast ; 

It goes vv'ith me whithersoever mv (darnel betakes himself; it 
8 to ])8 w’liere I stop, and will be buried witli me in my 
grave ; 

Let me alone w'ith your burning of parchment and paper, and 
speak rather about science, ho tiiat Uia people may learn 
which of US kriows an} t hing ; 

If not, go to school again. How many secrets hac God be¬ 
yond the things yon aspire to 1 ’ 

In his increasing isolation he wat slmnncd even by 
students. Of the few pujtils who availed them¬ 
selves of bis oral teaching the best known is 
Muhamnnul 1). Ahi Nasr al-Ijumaidi (tA.il. 488 
[a.d. 10.15]), who speaks in laudatory terms of his 
learning, an<l his moral and religious character. 

Amongst his polemical works may also be in¬ 
cluded a still extiint satirical poem of 137 couplets 
in which he holds up Christianity and its institu¬ 
tions to derision by way of a rejoinder to a 
Byzantine writer who had assailed Iskim and the 
Klialifate in verse. A complete text of this poem 
appears in 8nbki {op. rit. ii. 184-189). 1 bn hlazni 

never speaks of Judaism or (Jiristianity excei>t in 
fierce and virulent language. 

Of bis t heological writings, besides the polemical 
work above referred to, his treatise on Abroga¬ 
tion in the Qur’an [Kitdb al-ndsikh wal-mansukh) 
lias been luiblished (Cairo, A.H. 1297, in con¬ 
nexion witli an edition of the Jalalain Com¬ 
mentary ; also at the Khairiya Press, A.H. 1308). 
An ethical work, Kitdb aL-akhldq wal siyar fi 
imiddwdt (d-nufus (‘On the healing of souls’)—a 
series of maxims relating to morals and the 
conduct of life, arranged in chapters—has also 
apj)eared in print (ed. Mahmasani, Cairo, 1905). 
This tractate, in which the Imitatio Muhatnrnedis 
is set forth as the ideal of the ethical life (cf. 1. 
(loldziher, Vorlesunqen iiber den Islam, Heidel¬ 
berg, 1910, p. 30), is of importance as afl'ording a 
vivid imjiression of the author’s personal character, 
and reveals very candidly his (pialities and defeefs. 
He refers in it to the arrogance wliich ruled him 
for a time, but from whicli ho was delivered by 
self-discipline. His intolerance, bis propensity to 
bitter criticism of his fellow-men, and liis ill- 
humour ho ascribes to an enlargement of the 
spleen resulting from an illness (p. 77). This work 
is the tranrpiil outcome of the mature experience 
to which he constantly ajipcals. He complains 
here of (ho inconstancy of friends ; after long 
'^ears of intimacy his own be.st Iricnd had deserted 
liiii (p. 40). But in spite of all he is able to say ; 

* Everything has its advantages : I myself have derived great 
benefit from the attacks of the ignorant. They have stirred up 
my spirit, qui<'kened my feeling, stimulated my thought, and 
fostered mv a<'tivitv. They were tho oaune of my composing 
large work’s wliich I should'never have untfen mileys they had 
disturbed my peace and fanned the spurk hidden wiLlim me’ 
(p. G2). 

Of his sons, besides the Abu BAfi' mentiomul 
above, we hear also of an Abu Usama Ya qiib as 
the transmitter of one of his father’s works 
al-'arxi^\ cf. Ibn al-'Abbar, Mu'jnyn {Bibl. arab. 
hispana, iv.], p. 29, line 2 from foot). 

Litrratcrr.—S ources for the life of Ihn • C. Brockel- 

mann, Gesch. der arab. Litt. i. (Weimar, 1808) 400 ; R. P. A. 
Dozy, //i.sf. deft MusJthnanftd'Kfyaijne, Le 3 den, 1861, iii. 341 ff. 
(Gesch. der Mavrefi in S/ianien, Leipzig, 1874, ii. 210 ff.); the 
Arain’c periodical al-Miopabait, i. (a.ij. 1324) 80 ff., 11. (a.ii. 1326) 
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313 ff. For his work on the sects: I. Fiiedlander, in th' 
lUOh, pj\ !.!()7- '277 ; tlio s.inie write 
has edited and translated the chapter on the Shi ite sects ii 
JAOS xxvili.-xxix. (190S-09). On his oriticisni of .Indaisiii am 
Chnstianity : M. Steinschneider, Polfui. vnd apologet. Lit 
zn'ischtn M iii^litnen, Christen, und Jtiden, Leipzipf, 1S77, pp 
22 , PO ; I. Goidziher, ‘ Muhain. Polcinik ^r^jfen Ahl al-Kitab,’ ir 
ZbMO xwii. [1S7H] 365; M. Schreiner, ih. xlii. [1888] 612 
xlviii. (1894] 39 ; his polemic against the Tnimud was puhlishec 
by Gold.riher, in Kohak, Zeitsrhr. Jur Cesch. dot JudentmnK. 
viii. [1872] 76-104; his dogmatic system with rcderencea to hi.' 
works is set forth in Goldziher, Lie ^dhiriten, ihr Lehrsysleir 
und ihrg Gesch., I^eipzig, 1884, pp. 115-170. 

T. Goldziher. 

IBN TAIMlYA.—Ibn Tairniya (Taqi abdin 
Abii-1-'Ab]»as Aliiiiad b. 'Abdalbaliin), the most 
eniiiieiit Muslim theologian of the 13tb-14th cen 
turie.s, was the scion of a Syrian family of scholars 
and was born A.H. 661 (A.l>. 1263) in Ilarran, neai 
Damascus, a locality where a rigidly puritanical 
con(cj»tion of religion had prevailed from early 
times (DliahabI, Tadhkirat al-huffCtz, l,Iaidan\bacl, 
n.d., ii. 4S, line 3 from foot), and where the Han- 
balite school was strongly re])resentcd. The family 
of Ibn Tiamiya belonged to that school. As a 
[tublic exponent of its tenets in Damastuis he .sue 
ceeded his father in A.H. 681 (a.d. 1282), and ii 
a short time hi.s lecture.s and writings, in which ho 
assumed a jiosition of decided antagonism to the 
dominant tendencies of Muslim orthodoxy, made a 
gi'cat stir and aroustMl vehement op[)()sit ion. He 
rejected the unihinking and slavish adherence to 
a particular sciiool of religious law and in 

the discussion of that subject he called upon his 
fellow-Muslims to fall back upon the obi tradi¬ 
tional sources. It is true that he went further 
than the Z.ihiritcs (see art. DAwOi) n. ’ArJ), with 
whose orinei[)les he closely agr(>es, in the range 
which he assigned to arguments from analogy 
{qii/ds). Alike in the sphere of theology and in 
tfiat of religious usage, he relentlessly assailed the 
innovations {hjdft) whic'h had found their May into 
the religious life, and, above all, he fought strenu¬ 
ously against the s])iritualistic interiu<*tation of 
the anthroi)omorphic passages in the (^ir’an and 
the fiadith, against the Ash'arite method of dog¬ 
matics, and against the mysticism of the Rafis 
(q.v.). In the cultus, again, he declared war upon 
tlie M'orship of saints and tombs M'hich liad crept 
into Isblm, and he even objected to the practices 
of invoking the Trophet and making {)ilgrimages 
to his tomb. He difl’ered from the acknoMledged 
schools of jurisprudence Muth reference to the law 
of divorce. It is of special importance to note his 
opposition to the abuses which brought in their 
train the practice of ta/Uil, viz. that a man should 
not rc-marry a woman from whom he had been 
delinitely divorced, unless she had meanwliile 
consurnmated a valid marriage M'ith anotlnw and 
been divorced from him. In his writing.s he is a 
zealous adversary of Gre(jk philosophy, Judaism, 
and Christianity. Hy way of inciting the Muslims 
against them, he pointed to the Mongol inva¬ 
sion which had just sM’ei)t over Syria, asserting 
that the visitation was in [)art due to the laxity of 
his co-religionists. He issued wfatwa demamling 
that the JeMush synagogues in Cairo should be 
destroyed, and urging his people not to allow the 
chapels of other faiths to exist in their midst (ed. 

M. Schreiner, in AAV xxxi. [1895] 214 11’.). In his 
criticisms he did not spare the most w idely accepted 
authorities of Islam, not even the first Kbalifs. 
But the special object of his antagonism was al- 
Ghazali, whom he disliked both a.s an Ash'arite 
and as a mystic, and wdiose knowledge of the 
sources of theological science he greatly dispar¬ 
aged. His opposition to the Muslim consensus 
(yTTki')—a theological growdh of centuries—brought 
iipon him a series of prosecutions, and from A.H. 705 
(A.D. J3(»5) till his death he was repeatedly im¬ 
prisoned both in Damascus and in Cairo. He died 


in prison on 22nd Dhulqada 728 (29th Reptembei 
1328). 

Tliouffh a stringent interdict was laid upon the acceptajice 
o( his ticctrines, lie was not left witliout champions. Even after 
his death, paiiipiilcts were written on the (jucst ion whether lie 
was to he rejjurdcd as a kdjir (‘unbeliever’) or as a f^enuiiie 
re]>ie8entfctive of orthodoxy. The tradition of his teachin;: was 
continued by his faithful pupil bhamsadditi ibn g>ayyim al- 
Jauziya (t a.u. 751 [a.d. 135U]) in numerous works. At a much 
later period his views enjoyed a furtive revival in smaller circles, 
and tne most strikinjr historical result of his teac'lnny is the fact 
that in the ISth cent, the founder of the pow<‘rful Waldiabi 
iq.v.) movement in central Arabia derived ftis iiiitjativc irom 
the writings of Ihii Taimiya(cf. (loMziher, Zl).)t(/ lii. [1898] ir.(i). 
Hi.s rsame is the shibboleth of the W'ahhabite Iheolo^uriaus in their 
cont roversy with the orthodox, who in turn take as their watc'.h- 
word the name of (ihazali. 

As re^nirds the influence of Ibn Tairniya at the present day 
it should he noted that the party championed by .Vtuhammad 
Ra.shid Itida in his periodical al-Manar {now in its Kith year) - 
a party which rejects the taqlid of the four orthodox sc.-hools, 
Appeals to the hadith, and is opj'o.sed to the worslup of saints 
and the superstitious i^ractices associated therewith—draws its 
constant insj)iration from the writinj^s of Ihn Tairniya and Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jauziya. It is jierhaps due to this wirle-spread ac(“ept- 
ance of Ihn Taimiya’s views that within little more than a decade 
so many of the liithcrto much ney^lected works of the great 
l.lanhalite theoloj„dan have been issued in printed form in Cairo 
and Haidar.'ihad. 

Ibu Tairniya displayed a vast literary fertility 
in books, tractjites, epistles, and /'a/'/crZy. The list 
of his works given in Brockeliminri’s (drsoh. dcr 
arttb. TAtt. ii. 103-105 is by no menus exhtiustive, 
and, in oarticultir, attention should be draw n to a 
series or treati.ses [rnajinu at al-rdsd'il <il-kubrd), 
published in 2 vols. at Cairo, A.H. 1322. 

CiTKnATi’RE. — I, Goldziher, Die Zdhiriten, ihr Lehrsystrm 
III / ihre Gesch., hciji/ic’, 1SS4, pp. 1S8-19.3, anrl in ZDMG l.vii, 
l')()8| 25 f. ; M. Schreiner, Beitntqc znr Gesch. der fhcolog. 
'It'U'cnnngen irn Jshiin, Leipzig, 1‘'99 {- ZDMG lii. [1898] 640- 
V;3, liii. ilS'JO] .51-61), with a hii)lioL;rapIiy of the coiitrov(*rHial 
Afitin^ts for and a^jounst Ihn Taimna; C. Brorkelmann, Gesch, 
der arab. Lite, ii. (Berlin, 190'2) 1U3. P (< ( >CDZIIIER. 

IBN TUFAIL, —Ibn Tnfail (Aba BakrMubfim- 
nad ibn’Abd-al-malik ibn Muhammad ibn Miiliam- 
-jiad ibn 'Bffail al-C^aisH, referred to by the (Chris¬ 
tian Scholastics as Abultacer, was born, probably 
at the beginningof the 121b cent. A.D., in the little 
Andalusian town of Gfiadix (\V,4dl Ash), and died 
n the royal city of Morocco in 1185. Besides the 
name Abu Btikr he also bore that of vVlm Ja'far 
as in the MS of the British Museum tr. by I’oeocke), 
rom the name of another of his sons. Our in- 
onmition regarding his life is but meagre, and 
vl'.at M'e are lokl is by no means always reliable, 
ft is (‘ertain, however, that be was possessed of the 
earning and culture of bis day, that he composed 
t'erses,and that he was actively engaged in medicine 
and [)olitics. Thus we read that be was the jhiysician 
ind vizir of Khalif Abu Vahjub Yusuf (1163-84), 
with whom lie lived on terms of frituidship. He 
lerformed a special service to Muhammadan pbilo- 
ophy by introducing Ibn Rushd (Averroes) to that 
prince, and encouraging him to write a eommen- 
tary on Aristotle. Tbi.s event has been generally 
assigned to the year 1154, but L. Gauthier brings 
t down to 1169. 

We possess no scientific work from the hand of 
bn Tufail. His claim of being able to improve 
he F^tolemaic system is probably to be interpreted 
[tierely as ex[)ressing his conviction that be must 
adhere as closely as possible to Aristotle rather 
-ban to Ptolemy. 

His only surviving work—a work that secures 
‘or its author a niclie in the temple of universal 
iterature—is a philosojihical allegory entitled 
Uayy ibn Yaqzdn. In the introduction to that 
booK he indicates his position in Muslim pliilo- 
sojiby. He professes to be an adherent of the 
losopby 01 enlightenment {ishrdq, * illumina- 
lon’). This is not the crude pantheism current 
n India and Persia, but a speculative mysticism 
)f a Neo-Platonic type. Having laid the founda- 
/ions in the observation of Nature and in rational 
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thought, he aspires to aseend to the highest--i.«. 
to the state of ecstasy, in wliieli the soul experiences 
what the eye has never seen, t he ear ne.ver lieard, 
and the heart of man never imagined. Just because 
such a spiritual ])r()cess cannot be described easily, 
or even desfuibcjl at all, in words, it must be 
presented allegorically. The persons in his allegory, 
80 far as their names are concerned, are borrowed 
from the mystical treatises of Ibn Sina (Avicimna). 
liut ‘Sablman’ and ‘Asal’ are in all probability 
derived from the held of Hellenistic-Jewish legeml, 
while ‘Ilayy’ recallsthelirst syllable of ‘ (biyoinart,’ 
a mythical king of I'ersia. Many features of Ibn 
Tufail’s work are of legendary origirg but the 
arrangement is doubtless his own. The theme 
proposed was a practical question in Western 
Islam at the time, just as it had been in the East 
at an earlier day. 'The problem was, in fact, the 
relation of the individual to society, or, to state it 
more precisely, the relation between the philo¬ 
sophical reflexion and intuition of the individual 
and the traditional belief of the multitude. 

Th« author eeeks to portray as clearly as possible' three 
distinct types ; (1) the philo30]>her, wlio by natural en<lowjneut 
and his own reflexion and self-abne^jation is fitted to receiv' 
enlii^htenment from above—one, that is |.o say, who rises step ' 
by step to a mystic unity with hi^,du*r spirits, and ultiinati's 
with the Divine Heimj: Hiuieelf (‘Hagv’); (-) ti>e niari of 
traditional licliefs (‘Salaman’); and (aj'liie speculative ifieo- 
logian, who interprets tlie lij^oirutive languatre of revelation, as 
given in the Qur’an, in a spiritual sense ('Asar=^lbn Snia’s 
‘Absal’). The last-mentioned, accordingly, stands f'-r the 
allegorical method of interpreting tiie sacred writings—a legacy 
of Alexandrian tlmught - which had been far more widely 
assimilated in Islam than philosojdiy in the atricter sense as 
rej^rcsented by Ilayy. 

d'ho thread of the narrative is as follows: Ilayy ibn Ya(|:f:in 
('The laving, son of the Awake’) is, when a mere child, cast 
upon an uninhabited island hcluw iho eipiator—or. according 
to another legend, comes into being there by Hpontaticous 
generati(m. Me is suckled tiy a gazi-ile, and grows in> among 
animals, the lariguagcof whicii he learns, and from which, after 
trying tlie leaves of trees, he obtains his first primitive cloihmg. 
This is the sfarling-point of his development, which complt^fcs 
iUelf in 7 X 7 >ears. Me has an intense desire to learn. The 
gazelle that suckled liiin dies, and shortly afterwanls he begins 
to dismember it, continuing till he comes to tlie (.-oiiclusion that 
the heart is tfie central bodily organ, the seat of the nrimbple 
of life. Having disf;overed how to produce fire, ana having 
found a relish in roasted flesh, he proceeds to dissect various 
other animals, either dead or alive. Then, just as he studied 
the animals of his island, even taming a number of them, so he 
investigates its plants and minerals, it s a( mospheric phenomena, 
and, in a wonl, the whole i)hilo.sophy of Xatiire. He is struck 
by the multiplicity of phenomena, and he endeavours to find 
unity in all—the unitv of the organism, that of the species and 
the genus, and at length the all-pervading unity of the world. 
From his study of physical Nature, in every part of which he 
traces the distinction between matter and psycdiical or spiritual 
form, and, accordingly, an ever-recurring birth and decay, he 
infers the existence of a pure and invariable Form ns the cause 
of all that is, and in this way he comes to know the Deity from 
His works. The existence of the Divine Spirit he infers also 
from the fact that sji.ace must necessarily he conceived as finite. 

Thus far ho has recognized the t’reaLor of the world only as 
the most perfect siiiritual lieing. He now proceeds to srudy 
his own spirit as the medium through which he has ohtainetl 
that knowledge. He perceives that lie belongs to a realm above 
the animal kingdom, and that he is akin to the s]>iril.s who 
control the celcsl ial s})here8. It is only a.s regards hi.s Ixnly that 
he is of the earth ; his soul or spirit (rfih) is indubitably of a 
celestial nature, and the highest that is in liim—that by which 
he has come to recognize the Huprenie Being—must surely he 
akin to that Being. Tlu'se reflexions furnish him with the law 
for his future conduct (cf. the exercises of Buddhist monks and 
of whirling dervishes). He rest ricts his physical waiiUs to what 
is absolutely necessary. By preference ne eats ripe fruits and 
vegetables, and only in case of necessity resorts to animal food, 
while he fasts as often and as long a.s possible. He resolves 
that no species of animate beings shall beeome extincit on his 
account. He aims at scrupulous eleanline.ss, and in his move¬ 
ments, as, e.g., Ids walks around the beach of his island, coj)ieH 
those of the heavenly bodies. By these means be is gradually 
enabled to raise his true Self above the heaveris and the earth, 
and fio to reach the Divine Spirit; and at this stJige, in place of 
his earlier logical proofs of (tod’s existence, he enjoys the visio 
heatiflea and the tiiiio myxtica. He has now transcended the 
mathematico-logie.al categories of unity, plurality, etc. So far 
as the world still exists for him, he regards it only as a rellexion 
of the Divine light. 

Hayy has often enjoyed the raptures of ecstasy, when at length 
his solitude is interrupted. Upon a neighbouring islantl live a 
people who, though adherents of the Muslim faith, are given to 
aensuous pleasures. A friend of Salamin, the ruler of this 


island -an individual named Asal—<l(Hiring to devote himself 


siippo.ses to b(^ uninbaljited. Here, then, lie niccLs witli H 
and, ulien the latter has at length aciiuired human langu 
MIC two hccome convinced that the religion of the one ii 
ratuiiial iiitm-pretalion, and the philosophy of the oiti’ r 
essentially the same. With a view to proo'laimiiig Ih 
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\ersion of the truth to the credulous multitude, Ha 
to the adj.icent. i.slruid, accompanied by Asal, But ih(-ir 
misearnc.s ; ami the two friends have ultimately to admit, that 
Muhammad had acted wisely in giving the truth to the iieoiile 
under a veil of symholi<-jii language. 'I’lii'v, Llu'n fore, go hack 
to the umnhahited isluid. in order that they may further give 
theniselves to a life eousecrated to (iod. 

i he {greater jiortiori of llui Tiifairs hook i.s devoted 
to the course of llayy'a (^rlucation, and it is not to 
he wondered at that tho-e who lirst translated the 
work, and ^nave nn account of the ant hor’.s philo- 
sopliy, weie mainly <‘(uicerried \vith tin; person of 
the centr/il theme of the 8lle{^U)ry, as 
Inis been inilicate<l, is the relation between reli<;ion 
and philosophy, and the ])riin'i[»li; tliat philosophy 
is one witli re!i;gion [iropei ly understood. Tliis 
lias been specially em])lmsi/e(rby (lanthier, tlioiigh 
[lerliajis somewh it oik' sidedly. 11 is certainly quite 
obvious that in seveial j)assaj.'es Ihn Tufail is on 
Ilayy s side: tin* eyes of Asal are opened to the 
piotouinleHl mysteries of the Spirit., not by the 
diriM't revelation ol the Qiir’an, but by Hayy’s 
philosophy of enli{;hlenment; and at all events 
the work jiermits the inference that man may 
attain to supreme salvation by the inner li{.,dit 
alone, and without the aid of prophetic revelation, 
'riiis point of view was enoug:li of itself to render 
the book oliject ionahle to the Christian theolojgians 
of the Middle Aj^es, while, in particular, the 
monopsychitism of its author was sti^jinatized by 
Albcrtns M;i{;nus as ‘error oinnino absurdus et 


pessimus’ {de Nat. et Grig. An. ii. 4), and as a thing 
‘ omnino deliramento simile’ {de An. lli. i. 7), 

'I'lie //o?/// idn YaqrAn had at first but few readers, 
ddie Neo-l’latonists of the Renaissance seem not to 
have known it, else they would liave found it 
acceptable, inasmuch as they taught that there 
were rays of the one Divine truth in all religions 
and philo.sophies. Certain points of connexion 
between ll<njy and Kl Critlcon, a work by the 
Spanish autlior Haltasar Graciiin published in 
107)0-53—links recently pointed out by Menendez y 
Eelayo—liave not yet been satisfactorily explainccl. 


LitKRATCRK.— i. THAySJ.ATloySOFllAYY ms yAQAAN.—Tht 
Arabic text with a Lat, tr. by F. Pococke, Jr., ami an in¬ 
troduction by hi;^ fatlier, was iiuhlislied al (.>xfor(,l in 1671, and 
reprinted in *1700. The first Eng. tr. (1674 ; from the Lat.) was 
the work of (leorge Keith, who, as a Quaker, probably set a 
higher value upon the ‘inner light'than upon the letter of a 
revelation. A second Eng. tr. (also from the Ijit.), by George 
Ashwell, appeared in 16S6. In 1708, Simon Ockh-y, the orientalist, 
puhli.shed a new' English version from the original, and this was 
recently re-issued with few alterations by E. A. van Dyck, ‘ for 
the use of hi.s pujiils’ (Cairo, 190:)). Of Dutch translators 
probably the first was J. Bouw ineester, a friend of Spinoza, 
who.se rendering (Anisterdam, 167'J)waB executed from the Lat. 
of Bococke, and tliis work w-as re-published at Amsterdam in 
1701, while in the same year another issue, collated with the 
original Arabic and furnished with notes by the oriental scholar 
H. Reland, a profi's.sor in l.'trei'ht, was published at Rotterdam. 
The earliest Germ, tr., by J. G. I’ritius (Frankfort, 1726), waa 
h.a.sed u|)On the English of Ocklcy ; that of J. G. Eichhorn 
(Berlin, l7S;i) i.s more Indejiendent. French and Spanish trr. 
have appeared only in recent times (see below). 

Pocoeke’s designation of the work, ‘ Philosophus Autmlidoctui,' 
apiiears on the title-page of most of the (rr., even the Spanish 
of 1000. Reland (1701) has ‘ De natmirlijke Wijsgeer ’ (‘The 
Natural Philosopher'), and Eichhorn, ‘ Der Naturiiieiiech ’ (‘The 
Natural Man’). In the 19th cent. Hayy was often compared 
with liefoo’s Robinson (Jrusoe, hut to us it is surely rather the 
contrast than the resemblance that sugg(*sts itselt : Crusoe is 
the pattern of the ]iraetical man, while Ha\y is t he ideal of the 
refiective and mystical mode of life. Since IKSd the original 
has been frequently issued in the I7ast in ('airo and Con- 
8 tantino]»Ie—and has thus been brought within the range of 
active European study. 

ii. D/.s'Cr.sts/oVX, et('.—A. Merx, ‘ Fine mittelalterliche Kritik 
der Gffenbarung,’in Die yrotrstunfific/te Kirr/,rnzeitinj<j fiir d. 
erang. Devtschland, 22 nd Julv-12th August l.ScS.‘7 ; T. J. do 
Boer, The History of Dhiloxnphy in Islarn, London, ItiOJ, pp. 
lhl-187 ■ AY Fildso/o autodidacto de Abentofail: Sovela pnico- 
Uqica traducida . . . del arabe j>or D. Francisco Tons Boigves. 
con un prdlogo de Menendez y Felayo (, = L'oleccx6n d*. hetmims 
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Arabei. v.), Sarajjosga, 1900; L6on Gauthier, Uayy Ben 
Taqdhdn: Roman philosoj>hiqice d'lbn Thofaily texte arabe 
. . . et tradnct ion /rani;,, Alijiers, 1900, and /bn Thofail: xa 
vie, tes aeuoreg (=i I^ubl. de I'kcole des I^ettres d'Alijer, Bulletin 
de Corresp. A/ric. xlii.), Taris, 1909 (with bibliography). 

T. J. DE Boer. 


IBN TUMART.—Ibn Tumart was a famons 
Muslim reformer of Morocco, surnamed ‘the 
Mahdi of the Almohads.’ According to Ibn 
Khaldiln, iiis name was Amcihxr, Berber for ‘the 
chief.’ The names of Iuh ance.stors were also 
Berber. The date of his birth is unknown ; but it 
must liave taken place between A.n. 470 and 480. 
He was born in a village of Sus called Ijli en 
Warghan. Ilia family were Isergliins, a section 
of tlie llintata, one of the chief tribes of the Atlas. 
Ibn Khaldun says that tliey were celebrated for 
their piety, and that Ibn Tumart seemed eager to 
learn, and frequented tlie mosques, where he 
burned so many candles that he received the sur¬ 
name Asnfu (Bfuber), ‘the tire-brJind.’ It was 
probal>ly (lie tliirst for knowledge tliat drove him 
to the Hast. 

At this time the Alinoravid dynasty, whiclj 
rule<l in the Maghrib and /i part of Spain, was 
declining, and corruption of rnor/ils had followed 
close on conqiu'st. One of the strictest Muslim 
sects, that of Malik ihn Anas, was in })ower ; it con¬ 
fined its attention to the study of fi/rii', manuals 
wdiich had usurped the place of the ()ur’an and the 
hadlt/is. (lhazali had strcjiigly ojq>osed its doc¬ 
trines in the I'last in a cha[»ter of his fln/d'ulrnn 
al-din —the Kitdb al 'Ihn, which callc<l forth the 
hatred of the lawyers {/nqih), such as the qraht I 
I^fid, and even Ash'arites like al-Turtushi, who 
did not admit independinit minds into their sects. 
Ilia works w<!re burned by order of the Alinoravid 
amirs. Further, the grossest anthropomorphism 
{tajslin) was prevalent ; the allegorical expressions 
of the Qur’an were taken literally ; and God was 
given a cori)oreal form. 

Ibn Tumart started his travels in Spain, and it 
was undoul)ted]y there tliat he began to inodify 
his ideas under the inlluence* of the writings of Ibn 
IIa/iii (q. n.). He then went to tin; b'ast, imt the 
clironology of his travels is not certain. If, con¬ 
trary to the opinion of al-Marrakushi, it was 
during liis lirst stay in Alexandria that he imbibed 
the doctrines of Ahu Bakr and 'pirtushi, (he latter 
—a believer in the Ash'arite teaching, although 
o[)j)Osed to Glnizali—must have imjiarted it to his 
mipil. He aft(!rwards made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and studied at Baghdad and perhaps at 
Dama.scus. I'lune he becann; imbue<i with the 
ideas of (ilmzaU. Later writers say tliat it was 
under Glia/rdi’s inllu(;n(;e that Ibn Tumart ilecided 
to rctorm the beliefs of his country ; but the two 
men never met. 

These years of travel and study had transformed 
the Maghnhine /a/iTi. If his jilan was not yet 
fixed in all its details, he had at least thought of 
it. On the vessed in which he sailed he pn*ached 
to the crew and the jiassengers, who, in obedience 
to his words, set themselves to read the Qur’an 
and to pray. Thoroughly inspired with Ash'arite 
doctrines, he continued his preaching in Tripoli, in 
Mahadia, where the ruling sultan, Ya^iya ibn 
Tamim, showed him great regard after hearing 
him state his case, at Monastir and at Bougie. 
There he played the part of moral reformer without 
restraint, making liberal apjilieation of an early 
maxim : 

‘Whoever among you tees anything rejirehensihle must 
change it with hiH iiand ; if he (aiiiiot, he must do it with his 
tongue ; if that is impossihlc, he must do it with his heart. Thig 
is the minimum of religion.’ 

’riie Hammadite sovereign was annoyed at this 
impeachment of Ids autliority ; the people tiiein- 
selves rose up, and Ihn Tumart fled to the Beni 


Uriagol, a neighbouring Berber tribe, who took 
him under their protection. There he met ^ tlie 
man who was to continue his work, 'Ahd al- 
Mu’min, a poor d'ajira, to the nortli of 

Nedroma, wdio, like himself, went to the Fast to 
study. Legend, which a.scribes to Ibn Tiimart a 
knowledge of the qabliala, which he learned in t he 
Fast, claims that lie recognized, from eertain signs 
in thi.s young man, the person for wliom he was 
looking, just as Gliazali had recognized the future 
reformer in him. All that we know is tliat lie had 
an interview with 'Ahd al-Mu’min, that he oues- 
tioned him minutely, and that he cndisl liy inaKiiig 
him decide to give up his travels in the Fast in 
order to follow him. He then returned to the 
Maghrib by way of Warsenis and d'lemsen, out of 
whicli he was driven by t he governor ; and tlnm 
lie passed through k'oz and Mikmisa, where the 
people received his remonstrances with blows. At 
last he arrived at Morocco, wliere he assiuted more 
than ever liis rble of uncompromising reformer of 
morals and doctrines, d'lie Lemtuna women, like 
the 'bnaregs and Kabyle of the pn;sent day, did 
not veil their faces. ()n this account Ihn Tumart 
insulted them, and ev(;n assaultf'd Siira, tlie sister of 
the Almoraviil amir 'All. '.\li him.self was not 
free from his insults. Ho rebiikeil him even in the 
mosque. 'All, who was more patient and tolerant 
than the reformer, did not punish him as he 
deserved ; In; merely summoned a conference at 
which Ihn Tumart had to argue with Alinoravid 
lawyers. They discussed such jxiint.s as : Are the 
ways of knowledge limited or not ? d’ho jirineiples 
of the true and tlie false are four in number: 
knowledge, ignorance, doubt, and supposition. 
He liad no diiliculty in defeating them, although 
among them there wa.s a Sjianiard as intidlectual 
and as intolerant as liimself—Malik ilin Wuhaih, 
wild advised'All to put him to deaili, hut in vjiin. 
The amii spared him, and Ilui 'J'hmart lied to 
Aghniat, wliere lie took part in further discussions, 
and Mnuice to Agnilin, where lie inaugurated liis 
apostlcship in a inelhodi(;al way. At lirst he 
jiosed simply as the reformer of morals in so far as 
tliey were contrary to the (Qur’an and tradition ; 
then, when In; had olitained a certain inlluence 
over his followers, he went on to preach his own 
doctrines, inveighing violently against the dynasty 
‘that followed false doctrines,’and iiroiiounced as 
‘iiilidel’ any who trarisgre.ssed his teaching: it 
was a preaching of holy war, not only with [lagaris 
and polytlieists, but also witli other IVruslims. He 
chose ten companions, 'Abd al-Mu’min among 
them, and, after preparing their minds by a de- 
.script ion of tlie characteristics of the Mahdi, he 
made them recognizi; him as such, and comjioscd a 
genealogy for liimself w liicli made him a descendant 
of'All ibii Abu Talib. His doctrine was not pure 
Ash'arisui ; it wais mixed w-ith Slii’ism. The 
historians mention tricks of jugglery and perfidy 
to wliich he resorted in order to justify Ids claims. 
He rallied round him all the Hergha and a large 
section of the Ma^muda, wdio had always been 
hostile to the Lemtuna (Aliiioravids), so much so 
(hat ’i'iisuf (ibn Tashfiri) liad founded Marrakesh 
in order to keep them at a safe distance. He had 
written various treatises for them in Berber—a 
language which he spoke very well.^ One of tlieni, 
the Tnnhldy is preserved in an Arabic version, 
published at Algier.s in 1003. He completed the 
organization of his followers, wdiom he divided 

1 Acconling to the Hand al-Qir^dx, this meetinj^ took place at 
Tajira, the birthplace of 'Ahd al Mu'min. 

2 The Berbers knew so little Arabic that, in order to teach the 
uneducated Ma^iinuda the Fdtiha (fimi sura ot the Qur’an), he 
named each of them by a word of this sura : the first was called 
al-I/amdu lillah (‘ praise to God ’); the second, Rabbi lord'); 
the third, nl-'Aldmin (‘of the worlds’). By askings them to 
repeat their names in order, he succeeded in teaching them to 
rec.ite the sura. 
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into catej^orioH : the first was composed of the ten 
who liad been the hrst to reco^Miize him ; they 
were called the juina'a {‘community’). The 
second was made up of fifty faithful ones; these 
he sometimes called ‘believers’ {mn'miniin) and 
sometimes ‘Unitarians’ {mu'ahhidun, from which 
comes the name ‘ Alrnohads ’j. His authority, 
however, was not rec(j^mized all over, as was 
shown particularly by the inhabitants of Tlnmal 
(or Tinmelel). He entered this town by atrate^^y, 
massacred 15,000 men, took the women as slaves, 
divided the land and houses among his followers* 
and built a fortress. He converted the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes with their consent or by force, and in 
A.H. 517 he sent an army against the Almoravids 
under the leadership of 'yVbd al-Mu’min. It sus¬ 
tained a terrible defeat, and the Mahdi found him¬ 
self blockaded in 'finmal. Some of his followers 
suggested surrender. ll)n Tumart had recourse to 
charlatanry with the complicity of Abu’Abd Allah 
al-Wansharisi, whom he had brought from War- 
senis; and, having regained his jirestige, he mas¬ 
sacred those of whom he was not sure. Ihosi-Athir 
gives the evidently exaggerated number of 7ti,0O'j 
men as that of those thus slain. I'he cause of tlu 
Almohads revived as the i)Ower of (he Almoravids 
weakened in Spain and Africa, and, wlnm the 
Mahdi died in 524(522 according to others), *Abd 
al-Mu’min, whom he had cdioscn as his su<‘c» -sor, 
was ready to re-commence th(i s( ruggle. 11 is tomb is 
in d'inmal, but his name and his history are com¬ 
pletely forgotten. 

Litkratcrp:. —Arcitic author!; Ibn al-Athir, Al Kdmil fxl- 
ta'rikh, ed. (\ J. Tc^rnberjif, vol. x., Ijtjyden, 1S04, no. 8, pp. 
400 4U7 ; ‘Abd al-Waliid al-MarrakushI, Kitdb (U-iMn'jih, ed. 
li. P. A. Dozy, do. 1S47, pp. ; Ibn Kliallikan, Wa/aydt 

al-A'ydn, 'I Bulat], 1299 i.ii., ii. 4M-63 ; IJolal <U-Maushpa 

(anon.), T^inis, 1329 a.h., pp. 7s-Ss ; Ibn Khaldun, Kilah al- 
7 rols., Bulaq, 1284 a.u., tI. 220-229; Ibn Abi Zar’, liatnl 
ed. Tornber^', 2 vols., Uji.sala, 184.3 40, i. 110-119; Ibn 
al-Kbatlb, Haqin al holal, Tunis, 1316 a.ii., pp. 66-0.8; Al- 
Zarkashi, Ta'nkh aldaxdafain. do. 1289 a.h., pp. 1-.6 ; Ilui 
Abi Dinar, Al-Munis fi akhbar ifriyyah, do. 1289, })p. 107-109 ; 
As-Salawi, Kitdb al-htio^a i vo\H.,('ii\ro, 1312 a.ii., i. 130-1.39; 
Le Livre de Mohamrrud ibn Toxinurt, ed. J. D. Luciaiii, Alkpers, 
1903. 

W'eulern authors ; I. Goldriher, ‘ Materialien zur Kenntniss 
der Almohadenbeweguiis;,’ Z I)M(r xli. (18871 30-140 ; the Introd. 
to Livre de Mohainined ibn 'I'oinnert ^ pp. 1-102 ; of. also R. P. A. 
Dozy, Kunni KXir I'hist . de Vifilnxnitixnr, Leyden, 1879, pj). 368-377; 
A. Miiller, Der Islam, 2 vols., Berlin, 188.^87, ii. «')40-(t44 ; C. 
Brockelrnann, (iesek. der arab, Litt., 2 vols., Weimar and 
Berlin, 1898-1902, i. 400-402; A. Bel, Lea Ahnorari.l/-^ et les 
ALirujhad^, Oran, 1910, pp. 9-18. Kk.\B Ha.SSKT. 

IBSEN. —Hcniik Thsen (dramatist and poet) 
was born at Skicn, in southern Norway, on 201 h 
Marcli 1828, the eldest son of Knud Ihsen, a sub¬ 
stantial iiieichant. Scottish, (Jeriiian, and Dani.sli 
strains preponderated over Norwegian in his 
ancestry. While Henrik was still a child, his 
father tailed in busine.ss, and the family removed 
from his first home, a statidy house in the market¬ 
place, to a huiiihle Hiihurl)aii dwelling. H is school¬ 
ing was brief, and distinguished chiefly by a bent 
for art. Thi.s could not he indulged, and he was 
apprenticed at fifteen to an apothecary at Hrim.stad, 
a })lace still smaller and more remote. Here he 
spent seven j’^ears (1845-50), his time of storm nnd 
stress. The revolution of 1848-40 quickened his 
instinct of revolt and wakimed his lyric power. 
He wrote liery appeals on behalf of struggling 
Hungary and Denmark. Hi; chose a Homan 
revolutionary for the hero of his first drama. 
Catiline (1850) exiuted no attention whatever ; but 
its importance is great. Ibsen re-published it in 
1875, with a preface in which he point.s out that it 
foreshadows the standing theme of his later drama 
—‘the conflict of will and })ower.’ And he is 
already a dramatist; in spite of his revolutionary 
ly^nipathies, he has not idealized his hero; his 
Catiline is a tragically mixed character, who owes 


his ruin more to his own inner (corruption than to 
the power of his foes. 

A few months bicfore its (luhlication, Ibsen, 
having cmnpleted his apprenticeshij), had come to 
Christiania.^ Here a second piece, A Viking's 
Barroio {Kjf^nipehojen), \vas acted witli some 
success. He lived precariously by journalism, 
editing, with two friends, a short-lived periodical. 
In Nov. 1851 an appointment as stage-j>oet of the 
theatre at H(;rgen luit short the^e desultory 
activities, and decided his career. In accordance 
with the terms of his contract, he sjient s( 3 me 
moiiths of 1852 in the study of stage arraiigcimmts 
at (^opcrihag(;n and Dresden. 4'lie live following 
years at Hergen brought him a practical training 
m stage technique of the utmost value to him. 
Hesides staging numerous plays by other men, he 
^(^dneed four new juecesof his own—in particular 
Thiine Inger (it t'strddt and The F<'(ist at Solhaug. 
Enthusiasm for ihe national past was in the air at 
Hergen, and Ihsen did not escape it. Hut his 
mind was uttm ly unliistorieal ; history, even the 
national hislory. attrunted him only as a source 
(if dramatic; or (»sy<‘holoL'ical problems, and these 
he was soon to liiid were furnished in greatesr 
ahuiulancc; by contemporary society. Even when 
he drew ujion history he re-shaped it freely to his 
needs. 'I'he historical Dame Inger was a spirited 
and high handed, hut not a tragic, ligurc ; Ibsen 
involvc;s her in a harrowing conflict between 
ambition and motherly love, which ends in her 
involuntary murder of the son for whom she has 
dared and emdured. The Feast at Tolhang [Vibb) 
was the first result of his study of the sagas of 
Iceland. Something of their tragic grandeur is 
already reflected in the heroine Margit. Hut (he 
lyiical form of the dialogue echoes tlie Norwegian 
ballads, and the temper of the play has a romantic 
buoyancy wliich Ihsen never again recovered. Two 
other n(!W jiicces were written and jierformed at 
Hergen— St. John's Night and Olaj' Liljrkrans, 
both hascid ujion Norwegian legend. Hoth remained 
till recently unprinted. 

In the summer of 1857, his contract at Hergen 
having terminated, Ihsen ac'cepted a similar }» 08 t 
at the Norw(;giaii thealTC in Dhrislinnia. A few 
months later he brought a wife to his new home, 
SiiNnnnah Daae 'riiorc'sen of Hergen. 

'The theatre had been recently established ex¬ 
pressly to e-omhat the dominant Danish taste by 
promoting a national Norwegian drama. With 
I he. Vikings at y/^'/c/o/nm/(1857), Norway definitely 
acquired an original and very noble drama of her 
owm. Hut lhc‘ resources of the Norw’c'giaii theat re 
were iincciual (o staging it, ami the older theatres 
hoth at Christiania and at ('()[)enliagcn rcjectcal it 
with scorn. Danish jiocts like Dehlenschlager had 
dramatized the heroic; saga in elegant iambics, and 
with a i»ersis((*nt etl'ort to assuage and rcline. 
Ihsen kcqit the rude strimgth of persons and 
situations, and the sinewy unadorned prose of 
their speech. Hjcirdis, the passionate wTonged 
woman, w ho slays in deliberate vengeance the man 
she lovc;s, is a tragic creation worthy of her proto- 
tyjics in myth and saga, Hrynhild and (ludrun. 

The rejection of 'the Vikings, which was nejt 
playc;<l anywhere before 1861, iiicreasc'd Ibsen’s 
estrangement from Christiania scadcTy. Conserva¬ 
tive in politics, orthodox in religion, and devoted 
to Danish ideals of eultnie, tlie oflicial and mer¬ 
cantile circles of the cai>ital otlercd a stolid resist¬ 
ance to the young and needy idealists of the 
Nationalist cause, HjoriiHon, tour years Ibsens 
junior, a born orator, and already the author of 
Si/nnove Solbakki'n (1857), stood above tlie taciturn 
Ihsen both in persuasive potency and in pojmlar 
repute. And ibsen’s next drama was a satiric 
comedy which ridiculed w'ell-to-do soedety at, its 
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most 8erisili\’e point, ami turned its ap.rlliy into 
furious indi^iuition. Lovers' Coincdij (ISGli) is, on 
the surface, an aniusino ex})Osurc of the foibles 
iiuddent to conventional coiiitsliip and marriap* ; 
a })lea for tlie suInjection of these relations to calm 
good sense, undistractcd by sentiment and romance. 
But tills attacik iijion ‘ romance ’ was inspired by a 
conception of love romantic in the extreme. I.ove’e 
‘comedy’ concerned ordy the shallow sentiment 
which society called by that name. The plight of 
genuine love in marriage could only, in Ibseir.s 
eyt^s, b(' t r.sgic : the routine of married lib), the 
cares of household and children, vulgarizeil, lui 
thought, the passion of souls. Falk, the young 
poet who jueaches this doctrine, is at. once ardent 
and sh.illow enough to make it, in his own case, 
ilausibie. 'Fhe heroine, Svanhiid, one of fbsim’s 
oveliest and most })athetic. cieations, gives him 
her heart, and they are on tlie point of adopting 
the conventional solution wheii the refiresenta.t i \ (! 
of c.alm good senstg an elderly imircliant, inter¬ 
venes, ])oses the young lovers with tlndr own 
forgotten ]>rincit>les, and oilers his own hand to 
Sv.anhild, win; sa<liy accepts it. d'he play i.s 
written with abounding A\it in ringing ihymes, 
and is now po[)ular on all Scandinavi.an stages; 
but its imperfect teclmique and impossible ethics 
have hindered its vogue elsewhere. Love's 
is, however, important as Ibsen’.s tir.st essay in the 
modern ‘social’ drama. A second .saga-drama 
follo\ved. The Pretenders to the, Crown was 
written in a few w’eek.s of the summer of 1863. 
Like Dame Inrfevy it is built u[)on Norwegian 
history, but is at once less unhistorical and more 
Ibsenian. The two figures, whose prolonged duel 
for the throne of Norway we watch, are admirably 
imagined and drawn: Ifakon, the born ruler, 
clear-sighted and strong-willed; Skule, paralyzed 
by his own doubts. In Skule, Ib.sen’s own still 
hesit.'int faith in Ids jiower.s may be rellected ; but it 
is Ifakon, not Skuhg who is suggested by the clear 
structure and [lowerful build of this striking jilay. 

lO.arly in 1864 Ibsen’s atfairs reached a crisis. 
His outward circumstances, always precarious, had 
been seriomsly embarrassed by the failure, in 1862, 
of the Norwegian theatre. A small appointment 
as ‘aesthetic adviser’ at the (’hristiania theatre 
barely allbrded a livelihood. His inner estrange¬ 
ment from society grew more bitter and intense. 
Some measure of it is given }>y the terrible stanzas 
of On the Felts an autooiogiaphic confession 

shot through with the pa.s.sion of Faust and the 
cynicism of Mejthistojiheles. The outbreak of the 
Dano-Prussian war in the spring of 1864 added a 
new and more dehnite provocation. Norway and 
Sweden declined, as in 1849, to support their 
FJanish brothers ; and tlie noet, who as a young 
man had then striven vainly to rou.se them, felt 
their abstention yet more bitterly now. Some 
enthusia.«tic students went to the front as volun¬ 
teers, but the government remained neutral ; and 
service in Hie Norwegian army remained, as Ibsen 
intimated in his imx'king verses, The. Ground of 
Faith, one of the safest of callings. He souglit to 
leave the country, and a|>pli(!(l for a travelling 
tension, such as had receiiHy been granted to 
f jdrnson. But Love's (Jomedi/ w’as too recent, and 
the favour was refused. In April 1864, Ibsen left 
Christiania for the south. Oil’ Diijqiel ho heard 
the Prussian guns; at Berlin he .saw the Danish 
trophies, and the lirst. idea of a great retributive 
poeiuu[)on his unl.uthful lellow'-countrymen Hashed 
into his mind. It was the germ of Brand. In May 
he settled in Borne. 'The })roje(4. at first made 
little progress. Brand w;is oidginally planned as 
a narrative poem, but the few cantos executed are 
laboured, and tlu'y were finally thrown aside and 
lost sight of. 'I’hirty years later the Danisli col¬ 


lector Pontop[)idan discovered the MS in an 
anti(|uarian shop at Borne ; it was published at 
Cojienhagen in 1907. Meanwbih; Ibsen, better 
inspired, had reverted to the dramatic hjini in 
which lie was a master, and to a .swift, flexible, 
ringing verse ; he now wrote with fire, and in 
three months of the summer of 1865 completed the 
colossal poem. Brand, the projihct of ‘ All or 
Nothing, hero and fanatic, is a great tragic figure, 
sublimely, but not (juite (insistently, conceived; 
and the drama itself is something less and some¬ 
thing more, and greater, than the invective against 
Norway wdiich it set out to be. Types of her 
prevailing weaknesses—of comjiromise, sentimen¬ 
tality, faintheartedne.s.s—are drawn with brilliant 
and incisive touch ; peasants and artists, oflicials 
and clergy, come under the satirist’s stroke ; but 
the final upshot is in the 8})irit of Agne.s the 
devoted wife rather than of Brand, of love rather 
than uncompromising will. Brand has lonffueurs, 
but in its greate.st moments, smdi as the close of 
the fourth act., it reaches a tragic intensity unsur¬ 
passed in the literature of the century. (Contrary 
to the exp('ctation of both author and publisher, it 
wa.s received throughout the Scandinavian world 
w’ith rapturous aj)i)lause ; its tier(!e invectives 
(‘ounted for nothing with readers who re(;ognized 
that the poet who la.shed his cemntry jiassionately 
loved it, or w'ho saw in it, above all, a thrilling 
religious romance. With Brand, Ib.sen’s Scandi¬ 
navian lame begins. 

A yet greatm' w'ork w'as immediately to follow. 
In Peer Gj/nt (1866), Ibsen found a totally nexv w^ay 
of .saying essentially the same things, 'The hero, 
instead of being the prophetic a.ssailant of Nor¬ 
wegian failings, is their embodiment. The .sombre 
tone and Hebraic intensity of Brand are replaced 
by an action of immense scoi)e and many-cojoured 
diversity, i’eer, a romantic egoist, living only to 
‘fulfil liimself,’ finds at the close of a career of 
self indulgence Hnit he has no self to fulfil. From 
the Nemesis pronounced hy Ibsen upon fragmen¬ 
tary and jmr})osehrss lives he is .saved, a})i):ircntly, 
hy the devotion of S(jlveig, in wdiose f.aith and love 
hi.s ‘ self’ has lived—a beautiful incoherence which 
betrays the persistence of the romantic fieart in 
Ih.sen himself. In wealth of poetry, soimdimes, aa 
in A.se’s death-scene, of the most daring originality, 
Peer (h/nt marks the liighe.st reaeii of modern 
Scandinavian literature. Kven more than in Brand 
the )w)etry overshadowed the polemical animus 
whi(di ha(r insjiired its inception. 

But in Ibsen himself the polemical animus w’as 
sfill vigorou.s. 4’he desire to give it more direct 
and .searching expression contributed to shape The 
Leagne of Youth (1869), the lirst of the i)rose eonu'diea 
of modern society. It w'as written at Dresden, 
wliither he had moved from Borne in the previous 
year. The Liberal party, w'liich was tlic main 
support of Norw(.*gian sefiaratism, i.s Iim(‘ brought 
with scathing realism u])un the .stage. 4’he tem}>er 
of the pie(;e is as far removed from potH ry as the 
form. Ibsen comjiared it to the Dresden ‘ beer 
and aau.sa.ges,’ after the Boman ‘ wimH of Peer 
Ggnt. 'Phe play provoked a storm of ohlocjuy, to 
w'liieh Ibsen retorted in the verses At Port Said. 

A vaster work, meantime, was a[)proaching com- 

f detion, Cwsar and Galilean, publislicd in 1873, 
lad been planned in 1864, and occupied much of 
the intervening years. The spell of classical 
antiquity, wdiich inspired dulian’.s overthrow of 
Christianity, Ibsen himself, living at Boiue, did 
not escape, and Julian is drawn with unmistakable 
sympathy. But Ibsen profoundly understood the 
futility of his enterprise, and portrayed his failure 
wit h an emphasis whicdi procured for the drama the 
jdauditsof the orthodox. Julian’s character, how¬ 
ever, is not perfectly maintained ; in the Second 
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Part he is too far degraded to rouse geiniine tragic 
pity. Ibsen, for the lirst and last tinn^, appears 
not completely master of liis matc'.rial. In hoih the 
C(jntending for( (;s, Hellenism and Christianity, he 
saw the seed of failure, and looke.fl forwaid, like 
Heine, to the coming of a ‘ Third Kingdom,’ super¬ 
seding and surpassing both. 

The, passage containing this [>ro])he(‘y is deeply 
intei-esting ; hut Ihsen never revcolcsl toil. It 
suggests a belief in the })ermam'n( e of some form 
of political or religi(uis communily, which <*.ven(s 
were rapidly sapj)ing in his mind. IIis fer\id 
chamjtionship of Scandinavian hiotlnuhood, of a 
union of the Northern StnU^s, ha<l for years held in 
check his native individualism. He had allied 
himself witli the Norwegian conservatives, and, 
not without astute arrangennmt on their part, had 
received flattering attentions and dislimd ions from 
the Swedish king, as an illustrious )>illar of the 
Union. He was thus drawn into a false position. 
To politica.l and ecidcsiastdcal institutions as such 
he had at no time attached value. He had derided 
them in tin' persons of the Mayor and the Dean in 
Brand, His letters of t he early seventies expres.s 
a yet more radical antagonism. ‘The State m e-t 
go ! ’ he wrote to Hrandes in the crisis of the hue 
of Trance, 1S71; ‘all religion will fall'.’ 'The 
pillars of soi'iety, ho was convinced, were rotten; 
and the hojic of humanity lay in a revadntion 
which w'ouhl alone make possible the free d<‘V(dop- 
ment of the individual. 'That such a revolution 
w'as imminent in Turope Ibsen for at he-i.st twenty 
years (iSG't-SI) believed. One wdio thought thus 
could not long remain in alliance with the e<)n- 
servutives; in 1877, Ihsen cut himself loose with 
the drama signitieantly called The. Pillars of Socicf i/. 
‘It may pass in some sort as an antitlie.sis to Tla 
Lea(jiie of Youthf he wrote to his puhlisher shortly 
before its appearance. The satire is now aimed, 
not at the democratic agifators, but at the men 
of social standing and prestige, tlie magnates of 
finance and hu.siiuess ; and it is aimed with more 
conviction and more passion. In technical mastery 
an<l psyc]iol<»gical force the l^dlars falls short of 
Ibsen’s tinest work ; but tlie impact of the sharp 
tonic of truth, in the person of l.ona Hessel, iipon 
the fabric of an imposing but liollow respectability 
is represented with extraordinary verve. The 
conservatives deeply resented this unexpected 
blow'. One yet more searching followed. A 
Doll's House (1879) probed the roots not merely of 
social status, but of the family itself. 'Phat women 
were to count with men as individuals, and to 
share men’s claim to self-development, was now 
first made clear. In marriage this claim seemed 
to be all hut universally ignored. Ibsen’s ideal 
for w'omen had hitherto been the selfless devotion 
of an Agnes or a Solveig to husband or lover, 
Even the emancipated Kona shatter.s the ‘ Pillars 
onl}^ that she may vindicate her brother. Nora i.s 
the first to discover tliat she IierseJf ha.s a jierson- 
ality, and a duty tow/irds it, which as tJie wife of 
Helmer she cannot fulfil. Tlie play, a caj)it.il 
stage f'iece, cjilled forth a storm of j)rotest, which 
ma(ie its author’s name for the first time wid(dy 
know'll in Europe. The weightiest criticism took 
the form of the inquiry: ‘What then of the 
children?’ Ibsen rei)liea in the terrible drama 
Ghosts (1881), a work far greater in technical 
mastery, as w'ell as in intellectnal reach, than any 
of its predecessors. In laying bare the liorrihle 
possibilities of inheritance, Ibsen di.HCovered a new 
source of tragic terror and pity, analogous to the 
antique destiny, but indeieasibly real ; he also 
struck a courageous blow for the cause of woman¬ 
hood. Tbit Ghosts only redoubled the scandal of A 
Doll's House. Ibsen, provoked by what he took to 
be a general conspiracy to ignore ugly facts, re¬ 


torted the next year with An Enrmtj of the People 
(bSS’J), an iiicisivt; and hiilliaiU,, saliip, in which 
])at l icdaiis and democrats fare equalIv ill, and 
Ibsens individualism cniniinatcs in llie liic ing 
declara.tioii (hat ‘the strongest man is he who 
stands alone.’ 

N\ith this chalhmging cry, however, the pol¬ 
emical pliase of Ih^,cn’s (ir.ama closes. In Ins <‘ight 
rein;- ning plays tlu; tmnpcr of revointion is con¬ 
stant y present as a suitjeet, hut it no longUT 
altogfUlier ndhsts his own; on tlu', eontraiy, he 
probes its w'eakness'es as imnorselessly as those of 
eon.servat i,-m and ort liodoxy ; and his attitude is 
now' that ol tlu^ inscmialile doubter who jaits 
-^luirehing (piestions everywhere and answ'ers none. 

I o lind answms, as lie said, w'as not his business. 

I he ll ild hueje (DSl), a mast eijiiece of construc¬ 
tion, is a woiahulul study of the disasters W'lought 
by the hluiKleiing iih’alisti; (JrcgiM’s Werle is a 
dimimitiv'e Stoclcmann, lljahnar tikdal a mean and 
shabby Peer (l\nt. Hosutersholni (ISSO), ])erhaps 
the great(‘st of ilu^ jirose diamas, ]*aints tlie guilty 
[)a,s>ion ol aii emaneipatiai woman, and lier jairi- 
tication by love and in death. No other modc'ni 
play IS inloimed witli so deep a sense that sin may 
be nagiv eii, Vail must be atoned for, as this master- 
pie<(‘ of the ‘immo'aT Ihsen. Here, too, the 
m\sU*rio'iM suggestions of folklore, so ahundant in 
Ptrand and Peer Gi/nt, so severely hanislnal from t he 
revohit ionary prose dramas, once more lornr. d’he 
‘ white horses of UosmersholnT gleam eerily in the 
background, foreboding the fatidul issue ; and Phe 
Lftdp from the (1888) is a study of such revolt 
as Nora’.s, ins])ired by no doctrine of sidf ih'vcdop- 
inent, but by the spell of t he ,sea. Contrary, too, 
to Ibsen's w'ont bitlierto, the spidl is tinally 
mastered ; Eline is re(‘onci]ed to her Imshand. In 
Hedda Gabler (1890), even more than in Tlie Wild 
Ducky he is occujiied with the meaner and baser 
types of emancipated character ; Hedda is a ])itifiil 
parody of romantic revolt drawn with merciless 
])ow'cr. The Master-Biiilder (1802), wdiicli shows a 
growing use of symbolism, portr.'iys emancipation 
in a foim at once more fastdMating and uioie 
dangerous ; his old theme of rivalry between youth 
and maturity is resumed hut in other terms. 
Solness succumbs to no young imm’s revolt hut to 
the too stimulating homage of a girl, hitlle Kyolf 
(1894) and John Gabriel Borkinan (1890) painted 
other tragic issues with diminishing power. 
b'iiially,in 1900, When We Dcjtd Awaken, lit tie more 
than an e(“c.entric parody of an Jbsenian play, closed 
the great .scries. In 1901, Ibsim sull'cred a nervous 
collap.se, from w'liicli he never recovered. On tlie 
2.‘lrd of May 1900 he died. Ho was buried with 
nat ional lionours. 

The fierce controversies once provoked by Ibsen’s 
name have lon^ subsided, even in England, where 
they survived longest. It is premature to deter¬ 
mine the final rank of liis work ; hut there can be 
no doubt tiiat it will count among the most jiotcnt 
and original literary forces of tlie 19th century. 
One of the last descendants of tlie EevoJiitiuii, 
near of kin to the poets of Young (lermany, above 
all to Heine, he added to tlieir ardent iiidividnalism 
and to tli(‘ir brilliant imagin.U ion artistic c(>n- 
science, method, and will. Diama was for him 
from the first a means of ex[)ressing his own im¬ 
passioned aiipreliensiori of the dissonance.s of 
modern society; Imt he f:ishioiied the instninH'nt 
to his purpose with delilx rate and cahuilated 
precision. In mastery of dramatic resource, in 
know'ledge of tlie stage, he lias no suj.eiior; but 
his techiiiciue, williout disdaining tradition, was 
shajicd essentially by the need of presenting with 
the utmost cogency and clearness what he had to 
say. This meant, how'cver, a wholesale rejection 
of stage conve»tions, stage situations, and stng" 
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talk ; a return to fearless realism, especially ii 
dialogue. It meant also a re-discovery of 8om< 
long disused but potent ways in drama—the con 
centrated or inverted tragic })lot, as in Oedipus 
Tyrannus, and Jiasniersholnif the stress of an 
irresistible fate, rooted in past events, as in the 
Oresteia, and Ghosts. His subject always con 
cerned tlie forces wdiich disturb or shatter socia 
cohesion ; but bis normal sympathy wdth these 
forces was at no time uii(iua]ifie<l ; lie exposed the 
corruption of a Caliline, the fanaticism of a Brand 
he angmed both jiolitical parties, and perjilexei 
his warmest partisans by an ironical imfiartiality 
wbi(;)i sf»<ared tlie failings of neitlier side. To see 
the trutli under many aspects, ‘ to see life 
thoroughly and see it whole,’ in the great Sopho- 
clean way, was less signally his gift ; and the 
drift of his thinking is accordingly not towards 
any kind of harmony, but to the statement of 
fundamental problems aljout life which cannot be 
resolved and must not be esca[»ed. Witli all this, 
Ibsen was fundamentally a poet. His few but 
entliralling lyrics, and his magniticent verse 
dramas, amaze the reader of his colourless prose l)y 
their splendour of imagination, their metrical 
brilliance, and the romantic intensity with which 
they render the passion of love. It was one of the 
secrets of his dramatic aidiievenient that the wdiite 
heat of jioetry was in him united, as it has rarely 
been, with logical rigour and precision, and index¬ 
ible self-control. He gave the drama not merely 
an original technique, but immensely heightened 
intellectual and ethical signili<‘.ance. Since 1870 
the induence of his w'ork has told powerfully upon 
the scope and status of the drama throughout 
civilized Kurope. 

LiTKRATUk*.- Collected edition# of Itweri’s work.'!, with Intro¬ 
ductions to the several plays, are now accoHsii»le (1) in the 
original, ed. Halfdaii Koht. and otliers, Copeuhuj^en, IHUvS; {'!) 
in Oeniian, ed. O. Rrandea, and others, Herlin, IsyilfT. ; (3) in 
Efi^^'iish, ed. VV’. Archer an(i (1 If. Herford, hondon, 11)00. The 
best study of his life and work, as yet untranslated, is R. 
Woeriier, Henrik Ibstn, Munich, lOOO. Halvorsen’s biblio¬ 
graphy, included in the Norwe^Han edition of the Works, is in- 
valua‘)le. The first drafts of the jjlays are collected in Kfterladte, 
Skri/teTf 8 vols., Christiania, lOOU. Ibsen’s Letters w ore published 
in 1004, Enjf. tr., Christiania, 1905. Many of the lyrics have 
been excellently translated by F. Garrett, lx)ndon, 1012. Other 
studies are : Braudes, Hssal/g, Copenha^jen, IHasff.; E. Gosse, 
Ibsen, London, 1907 ; G. Bernard Shaw, Qniyitessence oj Il>sen- 
ism, da. ISO'i ; R. E. Roberts, Ibsen, do. 1912. The literature of 
Ihsenian coninieulary and cxpo.sition, esp. in Oc-rnian, ia alroafly 
imineasurahle. .Much of it is caLalo«ued in the apjiendix to 
VVoerner’s /u/« nientioned above. (J. liLltFOKD. 

ICELAND.—Soe Teuton.s. 

ICONOCLASM. —Tconoclasm is the name of a 
movement against the wor.ship of holy j)ictiire.s in 
the Ea.stern Church, in tlie 8tli and yth centuries, 
wliich was repeated on a smaller scale in the 
Frankish kingdom. 

I. Origin.—d'he source of Tconoclasm is much 
discussed. .lust before Hie Uoinan Fiujierors began 
to persecute iiiuige-worsldiipcrs, tbeir rivals, the 
Khalifs at Damascus, bad started asimilarcampaign 
among tbeir Christian subjects (Yazid 1., 680-G88; 
Yazul It, 7‘20-7-i). d’be Iconoclast movement in 
the Empire was warmly aiiprovcd by the Mu.slims; 
yet it is unlikely that it should have been cau.sed 
solely, or even eliietly, by the influence of the great 
enemy of the Christian Emperors. Undoubtedly in 
the 8th cent, the wmrsbip of images in the East liad 
arrived at an extreme point. Wlien we read of 
people who chose, not a living man but some special 
icon (elKLov), to be the godfather of their chibi, and 
who ground an image to powder, mixed this with 
water, and drank it as a magic medicine,^ it is not 

^ So the letter of Michael u. to Louis the Pious pvfansi, xiv. 
417-422). On the cult of icons In the Hyzantine Church Just 
before Iconoclaam see E, Marin, Les Moines de Constesntinoiile, 
Paris, 1897, ch. rv. pp. 812-325. 


difficult to understand that a reaction would come. 
Moreover, long before the Iconoclast troubles began 
there were parties in the East which objected to 
the prevalent cult of holy images.^ The l^aulicians, 
thinking all matter bad, rejected material jiictures. 
In the early 8th cent, several Orthodox bishops 
(Constantine of Nakolia, Theodosios of Ephesus, 
and Thomas of Klaudiopolis) had alreaily jireached 
again.st images and relics. A Jacobite bishop, 
Xenaias of Hierapolis, was a forerunner of the 
Iconoclasts ; and, wlien this party succeeded in 
getting the ear of the Emperor, the Iconoclast 
persecution began. 

2. The first Iconoclast persecution. —Iconoclasm 
throughout was a government iiioveiiient; the 
chief secondary issue all the time—indeed, from 
some points of view, the main issue—wa.s the right 
of the Emperor to legislate for the Church. On 
the other hand, the monks w^ere always defenders 
of images. The I saurian dynasty of Emperors 
were the Iconocdasts of the first jieriod, and the 
first of this dynasty, Leo III. (A.D. 716-741), began 
the campaign. As soon as he had made liimself 
Emperor, he developed a policy of strengthening 
the Empire by enforcing uniformity and cential- 
izing the power.* He persecuted Jewsand Baulicians 
cruelly. Then be was persuaded by the party 
opposed to images that they were Mie main obstacle 
against the conversion of Jews and Muslims. 
There wa.s also a certain rationalizing tendency in 
this dynasty which helps to explain his attitude. 
Constantine of Nakolia and hi.s party persuaded 
the Emperor that the worship of images was (be 
great hindrance to the unity of the Empire, that 
it caused superstition and divisions, and that it 
w’as forl)idden by the fir.st commandment (in tlie 
Byzantine numbering). Seeing the coming trouble, 
.John of Synnada wrote to warn the Patriarch of 
Constantinople of Conslantiue’s views; and the 
Patriarch, (Jermanos i. (A.D. 71.'>-730), wrote a 
treatise in favour of images, addressed to Thomas 
of Klaudiopolis.* But the Emperor, having now 
made up his mind to forbid ima'^e-worshij), began 
to enforce their destruction ruthlessly. In 72.5 he 
published ail edict declaring that image-worship is 
dolatry, and commanding all icons in the churches 
:o he destroyed. The soldiers began to carry out 
his order, and there were disturbances throughout 
tlie Empire.'* Germanos protested against tlie edict 
and appealed to the Pope (Gregory II., A.D. 715- 
731) in 728,*^ whereu})on the lOmperor dei^lared him 
a traitor, deposed Iiirn, and set up an Iconoclast, 
Aria.stasios, in his place (730). Leo had already 
written to tlie Pope, commanding him to accept 
the new edict, destroy his images, and summon a 
general council to forbid their use. In 727 (jlregory 
an.swered by a long defence of images ; he also 
blamed the Emperor’s interference in Church 
natters, denied the need of a council, and demanded 
Jiat Leo should cease his policy in tliis matter.* 
A correspondence between the Emperor and the 
'^o[)e followed in which each maintained hisjiosition, 
iCO claiming the right to legi.slate for the Church, 
m the strength of being both /3ao-iXfi>s xal lepevtd 
Meanwhile the persecution of image-worshippers 
raged in the East, d’he government wa.s specially 
fierce against the monks, as being the chief defenders 
)f images. Monasteries were destroyed, monks 
lanished, tortured, and put to death, ’the Icono- 
last movement took the further lines of rejecting 

1 One of the earliest forerunners of Iconoclasm was Serenus 
•f Marseilles, to whom Pope Orei^ory i. (690-004) wrote a severe 
etter (isTp. lx. 105 [PL Ixxvii. 1027]). 

2 For lieo iii.’s policy in general see Bury, Uist. qf the later 
'ioman Empire, vi. ch. il. 

^ Ilarduiri, iv. 246-202. 

* See Gregory ii.’s first letter to the Emperor (Mansi, xiL 
►59 fT.). 

® Harduin, iv. 288 flf. ® Man#i, xil. 959 ff. 

t Regesta, nos. 2180-2182. 
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and destroying relics, and denying th« intercession 
of saints. These two further points, though not 
necessarily involved by Iconochism, became gener¬ 
ally identihed with it. At this time St. John 
I)anias(;ene, safe from the Emiteror's anger at the 
Khalii’s court, wrote his famous dcdcmtes of icons.' 
In the West, too, the people rose against tlie 
Emperor’s Edict. In 727 there was a revolt in 
Greece against the Iconoclast Emperor, and a 
certain Kosmas was set u^) as anti-Emperor, 
ostensibly to ])rot(a-t the images. It was easily 
jnit down ; then followed a second and severer law 
against image-worshii>i)er.s. In 781 Pope Gregory 
II. was succeeded by Gregory in. (781-741), and 
the new Pope at once held a synod of 98 bishops at 
Home, who excommunicated all who defiled or 
destroyed pictures of Christ or the saints.The 
legate sent to Constantinople wit h a copy of this 
decree was stop])ed and im])risoned in Sicily. The 
Puuperor then sent a llect to Italy to punish (he 
Pope ; but it was wrecked by a storm on the way. 
He conliscated all the proi)erty of the Holy See on 
which he could lay his hands (in Sicily and Southern 
Italy), and allected to withdraw Illyricum from 
the Kornan Patriarchate and to join it to that of 
Constantinople, d’o make the ilyzantine Patii 
archate coterminous with what was left of his 
Empire was ])art of his general centralizing policy. 
He continued an active i)ersecntion of all image- 
worshippers (ill his death in 741. His son, (.’on- 
stantine V. (Kopronymos, 741-775), was an even 
fiercer Iconoclast (han his father. At Leo’s death 
there had Ixum another rebelli(jn when Artahasdos, 
who had married Leo’s daughter, set himself up as 
Emperor and restorer of the icons. The intruded 
Patriarch, Anastasios, veered round (in the usual 
Byzantine way) under Artahasdos, restored the 
images, and excommunicated Constantine. The 
rebellion was soon suj>pressed. Aitabasdos was 
blinded and imprisoned ; Anastasios was blinded, 
publicly Hogged, forced to return to Iconoclasm, 
and then ndnstated as Patriaich. In 753, Con- 
iitanline summoned a great synod, which was to be 
ecumenical and to forbid image-w'or.ship for ever. 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, ami Jerusalem refused 
lo send legates. About 840 bishop.s attended. The 
see of Constantinople was vacant by the death of 
Anastasios (who did not long survive his mishand¬ 
ling), and Theodosios of Ephesus and Pastil las 
of Perge presided. J’his synod carried out the 
Emperor’s Avishes exactly, and declare<l all image.s 
idols forbidden by Ex 20^'-, Dt 5», Ro etc. 

Pictures of Chri.st must be either Nestorian or 
Monoph^csite, since it is impossible to represent His 
Divinity ; the only lawful representation of our 
Lord is the holy Eucharist. It is blasphemous to 
represent by efead matter those who live with 
Christ. Image-worshi])pers are idolaters ; Leo and 
Constantine are the glory of the Orthodox faith, 
our rescuers from idolatry. AVith regard to three 
great defenders of images, already dead (Geriuanos 
of Constantinople, John Damascene, and a monk 
George of Cyprus), the synod declares tliat ‘ the 
Trinity has destroyed these three.’ An Iconoclast, 
Constantine ii. (754-766),'' was elected to the vacant 
see of Constantinople, an<l the government at once 
published the decrees of this synod, demanding 
that all bishops in tlie Empire should sign tlie acts 
and destroy images in their dioceses. Instead of 
pictures of saints the churches were now decorated 
with those of (lowers, fruit, and birds. The 
Paulicians were well treated, but the monks were 
tortured and put to death. A great number of tlie 
martyrs of the Iconoclast persecution come from 

1 Three apoloiries ‘ Agalnet those who destroy holy images’ 
{PG xciT. 1231-14t0). 

3 Mansi, xii. 299ff. . 

» The acts of the Iconoclast synod of 763 are contained in 
those of Ni(!8Ba II., Mansi, xiii. 205-8^5;{. 
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this time. Relics were thrown into the sea. Then 
the Emperor, seeing in monasliedsm the mainstay 
of image-wur.ship, made a great ellort to abolish it 
altogether. I'he monastic habit was forbidden, 
monasteries were turned into b.arracks, and the 
Patriarch was made to denounce his former state 
as a monk in his own Chur(!h, It is noticeable that 
the army especially became ficrc.tdy Iconoclast. 
Constantine died in 775. 11 is son Leo IV. (775-780), 

though he did not rejteal the laws, was milder in 
enforcing them. He tolerated monks and, at h‘ast 
in the fu st part of his reign, cai ri(‘d out a policy of 
eonciliiition. Towards the end of his life, however, 
he renewed the active i)ersecution of his fatlier. 
But his wife Irene was always a devoted image- 
worshipper, and kept icons secretly in her Hpa'rt- 
inents. 

3- reaction.—As soon as Leo iv. died 

(Sept. 780), a coiiiplcl rioiction set in. Ills son, 
Consiantme vi. (780-7!<7), was only nine years old, 
and the Em})re8s Irene heeamr J(‘gent for him. As 
soon as l»er fear of the army allowed, she stO about 
t-o repeal the b'onoilast laws. All this time 
Iconoidasm had orevailed only within the territory 
over wliieh the Emperor actually ruled. Outside 
the Emj)ire, under the Muslims and in the West, 
im;ige-w<.nship went on as before; indeed, in the 
West eapeeially, there was much angiy feeling 
against the fc^omudast Emperors. Irene lirsL 
<leposed the Patriarch of Constantin(>ple (Paul IV'., 
780-784, naturally a partisan of the late govern¬ 
ment), andapronouiKicd image-worshipper,T;i,rasios 
(784-806, an uncle or cousin of Photios),' was 
appointed to succeial him. Then the Empress 
renewed relations with Rome. She sent an embassy 
to the Po})e (Adrian I., 772-795) begging him to 
come himself or to send legates to a synod which 
sliould undo the work of the former one.'' Adrian 
in answer sent two letters, one for the Empress 
and one for the Patriarch. 

He is not pleased with farasios’succession to the Patruarchal c, 
but praises his (trtliodoxy about the images, lie rei)eals 
arguments in favour ot lhe»>e, insistM on his ovs n uutimrity, und 
demaruis the restitution of Illyricum to his I’alriarrfiate.^ As 
legates he sends an Archpriest l^eter and Abbot Peter of St. 
Sahha.s near Koine. I’he other Patriarchs were then too imu'h 
harassed by the Muslims to be able to send legates. However, 
the monks of Egypt and Syria send deputies, who seem in Home 
sort to have been accsj>ted as representing tlieir Patriarchs too. 

So the synod was opened by 'farasioa in the 
church of the Apostles at ConstHiitlnople iii August 
786, hut it was at once disi)ersed by the soldiers. 
Irene (hen disbanded these and rejdaced them by 
others, and for greater safety the synod reassembled 
at Nie.'ca in Bilhynia (where the fir.st (huieral 
Council had been held). Here it was opened in the 
summer of 787. 'I'his is the council counted by 
Drtliodox and Catholics as the seventh General 
Council (Nicaea II.). About 300 hi.shops attemled. 
The Roman legates signed first and were named 
first in all lists of members ; but Tarasios conducted 
(he proceedings, a[)i)arently because of the usual 
didiculty of language, Tne synod declared the 
lawful use of icons, and defended this by texts 
showing that there were images in the Teinjilc, 
(Ex 25‘^'“^ Nil 7*'-, Ezk 41'*'', He 9^^) and by quota¬ 
tions from the Eatliers. In the 6th session an icon 
was set up in the hall of the synod. The former 
council (ol 753) was declared to be not ecumenical, 
since neither tlie Pope nor any of tlie otiicr I’ali i- 
archs was represented at it, and its arguments 
were refuted one by one. The 7th session drew iii) 
the symbol {6pos) of Nicaea II., in which, after the 
usual renewed condemnation of old heresies, it is 
declared that tfie holy icons are to receive venera¬ 
tion (or worship, Trpoo’Kvv'tja'cs), not adoration (XarpeLa). 
The honour paid to them is only relative (crxerixT)), 

1 Vita Tarasii, «d. J. A. Heikel, Hclsingfort, 1889. 

9 Mansi, xli. 984-986. .. 

» Keg., nos. 2448 and 2449; ManHi, rii. 1073ff. 
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and is given for the sake of tlieir prototypes, 
There is nothing new in tliis. It is what tlio 
defenders of iinage-worsliip had said throughou 
the controversy. Tl»e synod tlieii anathematize: 
the cliief Iconoclasts, and, in opposition to tlie 
phrase of tlio other council, declares that Hh 
Trinity has made Ihese tlireo ((lernianoa, Jolm 
Damascene, and (h*orge of Cyprus) glorious.' 
Twenty-two Canons were drawn up, of which tin 
third forhitls the civil government to appoin 
bisIioi)H.^ Co}>ies of tlie acts were sent to tin 
Pope, who approved them and had them translate!, 
into fiatin. Then the images were restored in a) 
the chiirclu's, and the lir.st Iconoclast movemen 
was at an end, although theri; remained a strong 
Iconoclast }>arty, especially in the army. 

4. The second Iconoclast movement.—Twenty 
s(‘ven years later leonoclasm broke out again 
This tinn* it is easily explicable, for the Iconoelasi 
})arty, which had not eeascsl to exist, again got the 
power. After Nieiea II. the Pmjiire was singularly 
unfortunate. 'I’lie image-worshipping bhnperors 
were defeated hy the Maslims and ihilgars, and 
the soldiers looked back with regret to the glorious 
reign of Constantine v. Michael I. (811-813) was 
defeated hy tlie Bulgars and forced to resign 
while in liis place the army set up keo v. (the 
Armenian, 813-820), whom they persuaded that 
all the tronhle.s of tlie Em[)ire came from image- 
worship. 'Idle new Emperor invited the Patriarch 
of Constant.ino})le, Nikephoros I. (806-815), to re¬ 
open the question of the icons; but he refused, 
aaying that it was already setthsi by a general 
council. In spite of this the old laws against 
images were renewed, and the work of breaking 
images in the churches began again. In the year 
815 Nikephoros '-^ was deposed hy a synod of bishops 
in obedience to the Emperor’s orders, and an Icono- 
cla.st, d'heodotos i. (815-821), was made Patriarch 
in his stead. Nikejdioro.s was banished, and the 
new Patriarch immediately summoned a synod 
whicli undid the work of Niciea 11. and renew'ed 
the acts of 753.^ The persecution of irnagc- 
worsliipiK^rs broke out again, more fiercely than 
ever. Bishops, monks, clergy, and laymen who 
would not acciqit the Iconoclast laws were banished, 
tortured, or killed. Tlie great cham|)ioii of the 
images at this time was 8t. 'riicodorc, abbot of 
the Studion monastery,‘‘ who, with tlie image- 
worshippers generally, appealed to the Pope (Pas¬ 
chal I., 817-824). Pasclial wrote to the Emperor, 
protesting against his remiwal of the ohl here.sy, 
hut without etlccb.® He also weleome<l the exiled 
monks at Rome, and gave them a monastery. In 
820 Leo V. was murdered, and Michael II. (the 
Stammerer, 820-829) was made Emperor. He 
continued the same tiolicy, and the persecution 
went on as before. in 842 Theophilos (829-842), 
who had succeeded Michael II., tlied. The story 
of the farmer Iconoclast movement i.s repeated in 
this one with curious exactness. Theophilos left 
a son tliree years old (Michael III. the Drunkard, 
842-867), and again the Eiiijiress, Theodora, be¬ 
came regent for her .son. At once she put an 
end to Iconoelasrn. She deposed the Patriarch 
(Jolin VII., 832-842) and put an image-worshij)per 
(Methodius i., 842-846) in his place. She opened 
the firisons and let out the image-worshippers. 
In 842 a synod renewed the decrees of Nicaui 11., 
approved John vii.’s deposition, and excommuni¬ 
cated all Iconoclasts. On the first Sunday of Lent 

1 The acta of Nicaia II. in Mansi, xii. and xiii. 

2 His writiriffs aK'ain.st leonoclasm in PG c. 201-860; Vita 
Nicfphori Pair., by the deacon Ignatiua (ed. U. de Boor, 
Leipzi{j, 1880). 

3 Mansi, xiv. lS6ff., 417. 

* Hi* life, by a contemporary monk, in PQ xeix, 113 ff.; his 
worki, ib.\ A Gardner, Theodore of Studiiim, London, lb05. 

* J. B. Pitra, .S'jnc, Solemn.^ Paris, l8o2-58, ii. p. xiff. 


(19th Eeh. 842) the images were taken in triumph 
in a great procession, and were restored to the 
c.liurches. That is the end of the story in the 
East. leonoclasm disapjiearcd; the holy icons 
have ever since been honoured hy the Orthodox 
(diurch ; the decrees of Nicica II. have not again 
been disputed, and the memory of the restoration 
of the images is still kept every year (Feast of 
Orthodoxy, first Sunday of Lent). 

5 . leonoclasm in the West.—At the end of f he 
8 th cent, there was a sligiit echo of the great 
Iconoclast movement in tlie Frankish kingdom, 
eansed hy two misunderstandings. First, the 
Frankish hisiiops misunderstood \shat had Ikhui 
d<‘ereed at Nieiea 11., and knew its acts only 
thiougli a grossly inaccurate version. 

for instance, in the 3rd session of the council a bishop had 
(leeJart'd ; ‘I receive Iho holy and venerable ima^'^es, but I f^ivo 
that wfdship which is real adoration (Kara Aarpriar) only to the 
eonsnbstantial and !ife K^i\ing^ Trinity.’ This phrase had been 
translated: M receive the holy and venerable imaj^es with the 
a<loration whii:h 1 i^ive to the consubstantial and life-;^dvinj^ 
Trinity.’ TJie Franks misunderstoud tlie word ‘worship’ (npoa- 
/cin'> 7 (rt?) too. It is abundantly clear from the acts of the council, 
ijide(‘(l from the whole controversy in th« Fast, that this means 
reverence, a relative honour, for the sake only of the prototy]>e 
(such ig the explanation ^iven hy all th« defenders of imam'- 
worship, .St. John Ilamascene, St. Theodore, etc.). But in f.atin 
iTpo(TKvi'r)(Ti<; was translated adoratio, and the Franks thoujfht it 
meant what we generally mean by ‘ atloration.’ 

Further, they were not used to, and did not under¬ 
stand, Byzantine etiquette. The Byzantines pros¬ 
trated themselves before tlie Fmperor, incensed 
him, and kissed his feet; they even gave these 
marks of respect to his portraits. So it wa.s 
natural that tliey should do the snnu! to jiortraits 
of the saints. Really ail sucli forms have no ahso- 
iiito nor inherent meaning, d'hey m(‘an just what 
Ihecu.stom of the time and place makes them mean. 
Blit the Franks, unused to such ceremonies, inter¬ 
preted them according to their more reserved cus¬ 
tom, and t hought them idolatrous. Lastly, there 
was already the dislike of t he(Trc(‘ks and deep di.s- 
trustof all that they did (the Franks were just about 
to break with the lOastern Fnnpire altogether and 
to .set np their own king as rival Emperor). Yet 
't sliould he noticed that these Erankish bishops 
never meant to take tlie side of the hlastern Icono¬ 
clasts. If they for a time comlcmncd the second 
Council of Nicma, they also condemned the Icono- 
dast Council of 753. 

Already, in 767, (Amstantine v. had tried to gain 
the Frankish hisho])S for his views, hut without 
success. A synod at Centilly sent a declaration to 
he Fope (Paul I., 757-767) which quite sati.sficd 
him hut, wlien Adrian I. (772-795) sent the acts 
of Nica^a 11. (wrongly translated) to Gaul, the 
bishops sent back a refutation of them (790) in 85 
chapters (790). This answer, expanded later, is 
the famous Ca})itulare de imaginibus, or Lihri 
'ctroluii,^ In it the bishops auniit that images 
and relics should he kept in churches and treated 
with due respect; but God only can receive adora- 
,ion. The images are to have opportuna ueneratio^ 
not adoratio. Exccqit for the misunderstood use 
of the word adoratio [npoaKvvrjais), this is exactly 
what Nicaca II. had declared. In 794 they held a 
8 ynod at Frankfurt in the presence of two pa[)al 
legates, who seem to have done nothing to clear u[) 
die misunderstanding. This synod formally con- 
leinns Nicaca II., while showing plainly that the 
•ishops do not understand what has there been 
decreed. They report it as a synod held hy the 
Greeks at Constantinople (they ao not even know 
where Nicaea II. sat), in which the ‘Greeks" had 
ieclared that the same service and adoration are 
:o be given to images as to tlie holy Trinity ; and, 
accordingly, the FTanks at Frankfurt, not sorry to 

1 Hofele-Le«:lercf|, Uint. des candles, iii. 720. 

2 Ib. 1001-1091; in PL xcviii. 999-1248. The authenticity of 
the LihricaroLini, once digputeci, is now adniittcd. 
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be able to condemn ‘Greeks,’ decdare that they 
‘despise and condemn that synod.’^ They sent 
their acts to Rome with a petition that the Pope 
would conhrm them, which, of course, he refused 
to do. He had already written a lon^ explanation 
of the acts of Nic.Ta II.; hut this did not arrive in 
(jiaul till after tlie synod of Frankfurt. There 
matters rested for a time. When the second 
Iconoclast ])ersecution had broken out, Michael II. 
wrote to Louis the Pious demanding that the Greek 
image-worshipi»ing monks who had Hod to the West 
should be handed over to Byzantine justice, and 
also arguing at length against the images.^ Louis 
then hc'^^ed the Pope (Eugene II., 824-827) to 
receive irom the Frankish bishops a collection of 
texts from the Fathers bearing on the subject, 
and to prepare this document they met in Paris 


anO. to Ullia m i o-i lo 

in 825, where they again attempted a middle way, 
but leant decidedly towards Iconoclasm. ’JTie 
treatise was sent to Rome with every possible 
expression of respect, as useful material for con- 
sicleration in the crisis. Nothing is known about 
the result of this document, except that it made 
no change in the attitude of the Holy See. Then 
gradually the Frankish misunderstamling wa'^ 
cleared up, and the movement in the West die<l 
out. Pope John Vili. (872-882) sent a more accur¬ 
ate translation of the acts of Nica*a IL, which 
helped to allay the suspicion of the Franks. 

There are a few later isolated cases of oppo.si- 
tion to the veneration of images in the West. In 
824 Claudius of Turin destroyed all niclures, crosses, 
and relics in his diocese ; for wliich action he was 
reiirimanded by a number of other bishops ami by 
a Frankish abbot, Theodeinir. He was condemned 
by a local synod. Agobard of Lyons at the same 
time shared Claudius’s views ; but Walafrid Strabo 
and Ilincmarof Rheims defended the attitude of 
Niceea IL, and so explained it that we hear little 
more of Frankish Iconoclasm. Still, as late as 
the nth cent., Joceline of Bordeaux was severely 
reprimanded by Pope Alexander li. for Iconoclastic 
ideas. 

6 . The cult of images,—Both the Catholic and 
the Orthodox Churches accept the decrees of Nicjea 
IL, with their distinction between ax^riKij irpojKu- 
VTJO-IS and Xarpela. But there is a practical difler- 
ence in their application. Ihe Orthodox have in¬ 
numerable pictures, and even bas-reliefs, which 
they treat with great reverence. But they have 
no solid statues, and are very much disposed to 
regard these as i<lols. The Catholic Church, on 
the other hand, sees no dillerence in pnnciple 
between a soli<i statue and a Hat picture. Except 
the Nestorians, all the other Eastern Churches 
agree with the Orthodox in this matter. Ihey, 
too, liave pictures, but no statues, though some ot 
them (notably the Armenians) are niore reserved 
in their forms of reverence towards pictures, and 
sometimes blame the Orthodox in this matter. 
The Nestorians now have no pictures of any kind, 
only a plain cross, to which they pay the great¬ 
est reverence. They alone among the Eastern 
Churches make a principle of not venerating 
images, although there is evidence that formerly 
they had them, according to the usual Eastern 
custom. 

I ITERATDRR —C J. Hefclc, Histoire des conciles, French tr. 
bv U Le™er«i, voli. iil.-iv. (I>»ri8, 190»), contains a complnto 
account o( Iconoclasm with the 

copiona biblioftraphy. The acts are >" “ansi, xu. and xim, 
Natalis Alexander, * de Iconoclastanun hajresi, in I . /acuaria, 
rWuru. Venice 170 ’ ly 

UiHtoirt lie VhMtU dft iconodcules, -'’o'"'h' 
Schlosser, Ge»ch. dfr bildmlurmmdtn h.auer 
1812; J. Matx, Dtr Bitdersireil d(r l.yMnl. 

K Schwarzlose. Vtr Bildirxtmt, rin A mnji/ '‘'r gnech. h irche 
um^Eigfnarl und ihre Got ha, 18 00 (the he at a bort 

1 Mansi, xiii. 861; PerU, Mon. Gsrm. hist. iii. 

* Hefcle-Leclercq. iv. 43-49. 
von. VII.— 6 
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IDEA.—This word has been used by philoso¬ 
phers to denote (a) eternal natures or essences, 
the objects of true and abiding knowledge ; {h) 
such natures considered as contents of a Divine 
mind, and archety[)es of the things which we per¬ 
ceive with our senses ; (c) the contents, or some of 
the contents, of the human mind or consciousness. 
Tlie present article will he devoted to tracing the 
historical origin and connexion of these several 
usages. 

I. In Greek philosophy.—Tlie importance of the 
word in tlie vocabulary of philosophy is due to 
Plato, and its earlier history concerns us mainly 
as illustrating his usage. Both and the kindred 
term from whose history its owm is, down to 

the time of Aristotle, inseparable, are derived from 
the root of ISelr, ‘ to see,’ and originally had the 
sen.se of ‘look,’ ‘looks,’ ‘outward appearance.’ 
Already in Homer {Od. xvii. 454) eUoi is used for 
‘beauty.’ The primary sense of ‘appearance’ 
j‘asses easily into that of ‘form’ or ‘kind,’ and 
in such passages as Thm ydides, ii. 50 (t 6 tISos 
v6<tov), the reference is plainly not so miicli to out¬ 
ward a[)pearance as to true structure or essential 
nature ; and this meaning seems to have estah- 
]i^li(?d itself in scientific circles before the time 
of I’lato. A. E. Taylor has recently contended 


01 I Uitu. JLtXyiUl no..-) vviivvxivxx.iv,* 

(Faria Socratica, (Oxford, 1911, p. 17811.) that it 
is independent of the meaning ‘kind,’ and is de¬ 
rived irom a Pythagorean use of the word for 
geometrical figures, conceived as the ultimate ele¬ 
ments of reality (cf. Plato, 'I'iin. 53 C) and then 
extended to such elements (aroi-xFio,), however con¬ 
ceived. T'he evidence seems insutlicient to support 
this conclusion (see C. M. Gillespie, in Classical 
Quarterly, July 1912). 

W6 learn from the latnca of Meno (see J. Burnet, hutly 
Greek Philosophy^ London, 1908, p. 236 n.) that iMaio's eon- 
temporary, Rhilistion, called Empedocles* four elemetiiH •. 
but this may oidy have nicant ‘kinds of body. The 
Democritus called his atoms litai or elSrj (S«xt. bmp. Mat/i 
vii 137 • Rlut. adv. Colot. lllla ; see Burnet, p. 388 n.) is expli¬ 
cable by his view that the atoms differed from each other only 
in shape (Aristotle, Met. A 4, 9S5‘> 13. de Gem Corr. i. 2 815 ^^ 

7). On the early history of the word see C. A. Brandis Geeeh. 
der gr. und rom. Phil., Berlin. 1835, pp. 242, 299, 307 ; 11. Die «, 
Elementum, Leipzig, 1899, p. 16 ; Burnet, op. Ci p. 354, am the 
relT under tUo<;, 'dia., in the Index ; Taylor, V ana .SmTuUca, 
p 178ff. ; Constantin Ritter, New Untersuchungenuber Platon, 
Munich, 1910, p. 228 ff. 

The full examination of Plato’s doctrine of Ideas 
and of the questions bow far it was original, how 
far the common inheritance of the Socratic circle 
(see Burnet, p. 354tr.), and what changes it under- 
Avent at dillerent periods of his life, lies beyond the 
scope of this article, which will confine itself to a 
general description of his u.sage, especially m re a- 
tion to the later history of the word. Aristotle 
( Met A 6 087‘ 29 ft.) tel/s that Plato, wdieii young, 
learned from Cratylus the doctrine of Heraclitus, 
that everything sensible or corporeal (and to such 
thim^s alone Heraclitus referred, according to 
Arist. Met. M 4, 1(178^^ 14) was involved in a pro¬ 
cess of perpetual flux or change ; and that 1 lato, 
who perceived the deadly conseciuenco ^ " 
doctrine for knowledge, sought a way 

suggested to him by Ins intercourse witli hocratt^s 

who, in dealing with attempts to show the purely 
Conventional nature of such notions as those of 
iustice, courage, and the like, had attempted, by 
King these terms, to reach fixed o 

moral apj.roval. For the very statement that 
what was just under these ® 

under those becomes FMo 

meiint bv ‘ just ’ is the siuue in both l ases. 1 lato, 
bv extendiiiy tliis principle beyond tiie etlina 
sphere, rcaciied his doctrine of Ideas— permanent 
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realities or natures corresponding to general terms 
Such permanent natures are not objects of sense 
tliey are aj)prebeiuled by luiderstanding. Others 
e.g. Democritus, had thought that such trul.> 
existent natures, etdr] or Idiai, must underlie the 
shows of tlie world ; but it was definitely realized 
by Plato (and, it would seem, first by him) that 
they in\ist be im'OiyorcAd. 

Aristotle, by giving this account in close con 
nexion witli a treatment of the theory, usual witt 
him, as a modilication of the Pythagorean doctrine 
that Numbers are the ultimate realities, suggests 
that the Pythagorean influence on Plato was no’ 
independent of the Socratic ; and there are other 
indications (collected and insisted upon, not with 
out exaggeration, in Ta 3 dor\s Varia Socrnticn) thai 
Socrates stood in closer connexion with Pytha 
gorean circles than has always, despite Plato’s 
PJiaido, been recognized. 

Aristotle’s account brings out clearly the fact 
that Plato’s ideas are objects of thought {vo-nTd): 
they are not ‘conce])ts’ or ‘ thoughts in the mind ’ 
(vorj/jiara). The latter exj)lanation is actually put 
by Plato {Piirm. 132P) into the mouth of the 
youthful Socrates, only to be dismissed by Par- 
rneniiles with th(‘ pertinent inquiry whether there 
Could be a thought Nvhich was a thought of nothing 
{ubT)fx(x ovccvb'i). I’hito must not be regarded as one 
who, at first a ‘ c()nc(q)t\ialist,’ went on to ‘sub¬ 
stantiate’ or ‘ hy})ostatize ’ concepts. Such a 
gratuitous proee(!diug could not be regar^led as an 
inij)oitant contribution to philosophy (see Lotze, 
Log., I.eipzig, 1874, iii. 2 , §313 11'., Paig. tr., Oxford, 
18S8, ii. -JOtiir.). \yc slunild rather aj>proach InV 
theory by considering that, whih; we should readily 
admit that we might he mistaken about the motive 
ol an act we thought just, or the beauty of a face 
which atrectiori jua'disposed us to love, or whi<di 
had been injured since we last saw it, we could 
not claim even to have an ojujiion about them, did 
we not know wliat justice or beauty is. So, too, a 
judgment that two visible lines are equal to one 
anotlu!r can never ex[)ress more than an opinion ; 
but, if we did not know what e(iuality is, no such 
judgment could have any meaning at all, Om? 
could not doubt wliat was just in a hard case, or 
collect a wrong definition of justice on the prodma 
tioii of a caso not in accsjrdance with it, except in 
vii tue of a knowledge of the nature of justice. This 
nature or Idea is no corjioreal being perce})tible by 
th(! senses, but s(unetiiing more lasting, better 
known, and more properly to be called real than 
anything wliich is so jiercejTible. It is no notion 
in my mind ; 1 have a notion or knowle<lgo of it, 
but for that vauy reason it is dist inct from the notion 
Ol knowledge wliich I have of it. We may legiti¬ 
mately ask liow this Idea is related to particular 
instances of it, or to the sensible phenomena which 
e.xhibit it, or to the mind which apjirehends it ; 
but in all such questions we are talking and 
thinking of it as something real, permanent, 
known ; and, whatever it be, it is certainly neither 
a body nor a mode of consciousness; if it is less 
plain that it is not a sjiirit, it is certainly not plain 
that it is so. 

Aristotle held that Plato was wrong in asserting 
that this Idea was separable and separate 

from the jiarticulars which might be said to ‘copy’ 
it or ‘partake of’ it. The former metaphor Aris¬ 
totle {Met. A 6 , 987'^ 11) ascribes to the Pythagor¬ 
eans, the latter to Plato. The diirnuilties of both 
ar<) exhil)ited by Plato himself {Pdrni. 130 E fi’.). 
Put Aristotle did not hold that it should have been 
described as a ‘thought in our minds.’ Such 
thoughts are not the individual substances of 
which we think; and ‘conceptualism’ is at least 
as open as Platonism to the charge of 
the separation of the universal from the particii- i 


lars. What Aristotle denied was the Platonic 
view that science required the assumption of 
‘separate’ Ideas Anal. i. II, 77“511’.), whereas 
it only required the possibility of universal predica¬ 
tion. What Plato called an Idea Aristotle called 
a KaddXov, or universal, an expression not used by 
Plato (but see Meno, 77 A) and implying^ the 
Aristotelian criticism. The dpxh ^TriaThp.r}^ for 
Aristotle ‘ one beside the many ’ Trapd rd iroWd) 
like Plato’s Idea {Post. Anal. ii. 100“ 7), but as 
thus separated from the particulars it is in the 
mind only. Any other separation is not m'(;essary 
for science, and involves insuperable dilliculties. 
Aristotle, then, did not take Plato for a con- 
ceptualist who ‘substantiated conce[)ts,’ but for 
a realist who placed the essemm of individual sub¬ 
stances outside of them, and supi)osed that in 
predicating universally of them we were asserting 
another substamte beside them, which possessed 
their common predicates without their distinct 
individualities. This had led to denial that the 
individual substances were substances at all, be¬ 
cause they were not this additional substance. 
Hence Plato’s cI'St; or 'dtai to whicli Aristotle said 
good-bye (ra elSrj Anal. i. 83“ 3,3]) 

were mere idle sounds {r^perLiJixaTa) ; but Aristotle 
Idmself held to tidg otherwise conceived. l'd)r 
Aristotle every imlividual had its own tioos- ( Met. 
A 5, 1071“ 29); thus the soul of (^{wy aniiiial i.s 
the eldos of its body {Mel. Z lU, l(J3.7'’ llJ). In 
piu ishable beings a pc*i p(!tual succession of indi¬ 
viduals of the same Kind realizes /is near an aj)- 
proach to immoitality as is possible to them. Of 
all such imlivitluals the same things which belong 
to the essence of each can be predicated in common ; 
hence efoo? may be used, notoidy of the individual’s 
‘ form,’ but of that of the group of beings of whom 
the same es.sefitial predicates hold, (he injhna 
species {cLtoudv eloo^). NVhei'e one indi\'idual is(lil<:e 
a planet) (dtunal, there is no multijdicity <jf indi¬ 
viduals of that kind. Eventually ‘ torm ’ has come 
to be the usual rendering of tZoo? in the sense of 
the es.sential or fundamental characteristics of a 
substance; ‘.species’ in that of a group of sub¬ 
stances, who.se essential characteristics are not to 
he distingidshed. l>ut this dill'»irentiation has been 
only gra<lual. (hcero preferred/'o/ z/oi as a render¬ 
ing of fZoos, because it could be declined through¬ 
out, while .species must borrow the gen. and dat. 
pi. of fornia {Top. vii. § 30 ) ; but he gives species 
as the Latin e<juivalent of IMa {Acad. Post. i. 8, 

§ 30, Tusc. Di.y). i. 24, § 58). 

We have so far i)ot distingnunhed Oio use of ISfa from that 
of «rI«Sov ; hut a preference for i&ea in certain contexts may be 
noted even in I’Into. See L. ('ampbell’s note in Jowett and 
Campbell, liepxiblic, Oxford, ISOl, ii. 2114 ff. ’I^e'a is the more 
tic.turesquc term, and Hignilles ‘form’ rather than ‘kind’ or 
class.’ Cf. 1’, Nator]), I'latos Ideenlehre, Leipzig?, l}k)3, p. 2 f. ; 
Ritter, Nexte UxiUrsxichxingen, n. 325 ff. [n conseipicnce of the 
fact that Aristotle rarely used i5ea in its philosojihical sense 
except when referring to Plato, while ilbos is used by him no 
less when expounding his own views. Idea has become the 
recognized name for the Platonic Form ; and, eviui when it has 
come to he used in very un-Platonic fashion, its Platonic asso- 
‘iations have constantly led either bo a misinterjiretation of 
Matonic Ideas, because so-called, or to such a modilication of 
he word's non-Phitojiic meaning as will hrijig it into closer 
accordance with Platonic usage. 

In the Euthy}>hro {ihc e.arliest Platonic dialogue In which the 
word occurs) the ISfa of holiness is to he used as a rrapaSeiy/ULa 
'6 I), K). This is important in view both of the subsequent 
employment of this expression by Plato himself (e.g. Rpp. v. 

72 C. lx. 592 B, Parxn,. 132 D) and of the fact that it is as 
'ternal patterns of phenomenal things tliat the Idt.as were 
•etained in the medieval tradition of Platonism. 

Por riassages illustrating the Platonic usage, see O. A. F. 
at’e Lexicon Platfmicxixn, Leipzig, 1835-38 (until superseded 
>y Burnet’s), Ritter’s very full essay (vi.) in his AVur Unter- 
ftuchnngen, and CampheH’s discussion of terminology in Jowett 
and Campbell, Repoblic, vol. ii. As Campbell shows, the 
ransition to specially Platonic use is well marked in Parm. 

;U K. 13^' A, and the frequent combination p.ia i6ea is deserving 
>f notice. 

On the question whether bo all or only to some general terms 
there correspond Ideas, see Parm. 130, where the young 
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Socrates’ hesitation to allow Ideas of mean things Is treated as 
a mark of philosopliical imniaturitv. On the relation of the par¬ 
ticulars to Llie Ideas see /'ar/n. 131 ff. It cannot he explained 
In terms of a dilTerent relation, such as fj.Lixr}<rt^ or fj-eOftis' vet 
the doctrine of Ideas must not he given up. else even so indiH- 
pensuble a notion as Unity, which also involves puzzles must 
also be given up. The attempt to describe the relation as 
is prcHuppoHcd in the critacism embodied in the argu¬ 
ment called TpiTox dy0pojno<:, invented (see Alex. Aplmod. on 
Arist. il/ct. yuo*' IT)) by the sophist Uolyxenus, often referred to 
or useii by Aristotle Mcf. A 9, 990^^ 17, where cf. Alox ad 
loc.), and ariswered in principle by Plato, Hep. x. 597 O. 

In A’ep. vi. ridSAfT. the t<5ra toc ayaOou is the supreme prine.iplo 
of the being of the other Ideas, and of the knowledge-Ahosc 
object these are, ovk o^at'a? ovto? tov dyaOoO aAA’ tri Tr/<^ 

oi/o-tav nptaftdfi xai 6eedp«t uTrepUxoero?. This account greativ 

influenc(*d later, especially Nco-plap,nic, S])cc\ilal ion. In Aris- 
totle’s .V/rU we learn of a doctrine of Ideas wliich are also 
nunihers, which is not exixuinded in the Dial,twines. See, for 
Aristotle’s criticism of Tlato's ideas, esp. Met. A 9; but it is to 
be found in all parts of hi.s works. 

The essential features of the Platoiiie Idea are 
that it is ( 1 ) an ahjerf of thour/ht, not a tkonifhl 
{vot)t6v, not vdppa ); ( 2 ) an oliject of thoughf' or 
knowled^^e, not of sense, (uoprdv, not aiaOprov). 
Plato’s philosopliy is not Idealism in the sense of 
a doctrine which re.solves the phenomenal world 
into facts of human consciousness. Lot zi^’s ex¬ 
planation {Log. iii, 2 ) of thti ovala of the Ide.'is as 
‘validity’ {Gcltung) or Natori>’s de.scri)»li<m of 
them as ‘laws’ {(Jesetze) may lie useful, if m.t 
understood as makiiij^^ them m('r<‘ attrihut('s <.f 
somethin;^" else, consider(;d in ahstvactiou linm 
tlieir substances; hut J. A. Stewart’s expn'vsion 
‘points of view’ {Pinto's Dorlnne nf /Drns, Oxford, 
19»)1) ; see esyi. p. 4) so plairdy makes them ways of 
ai)pr<dn‘ndin;r, not rea.lities ajijirehended, that its 
use is fundamentally iiicom[)atible with tlu^ account 
given above. 

Aristotle’s ahandorirnent of tlie word to Pl.-ito 
determined its suhseipmnt history, alt hough in¬ 
stances of its use Mhich involve no reference to 
Plato’s doctrine are to he found in many later 
writers, and even in the Middle Ages (see Dii 
Cange, s.v.). 

Among the problems about the Ideas hequ(?athod 
by Plato to his successors hisloriiually tlie most 
important was that of their relation to the l>ivino 
mind. A doctrine of a p(Mson:Ll Cod in tlu^ (’hris- 
tian sense forming no part of IMato’s theology, he 
himself freely varied his languagi; to suit, his 
context, (iod ‘makes’ Ideas x. 597 1>), 

‘contemplates’ them {Plurdr. 247 I>, P), ‘uses 
them as mmlels’ in creation {Tim. 39 K). Such 
exjiressions arc mythiiuil or imagimiti\c. More 
j)hilosopliically important is the line of thought 
illustrated by Sop/i, 249 A, P/iilc/). 28 1). 'I'be 
Id('as cannot l)e (d inferior nature to the soul which 
finds its chief good in knowing them ; they must 
themselves posses.s life and thought. Again, as 
the material elements of our bodies arc derived 
and re[)lenished from the vaster masses of like 
nature in the great world, so must our .souls be 
derived from (he ‘royal soul and royal nja.son ’ in 
the nature of Zeus, wherein dwells the wi.sdom to 
which the order in the world is due. The relation 
of the Ideas to this world-soul (for which sec also 
Ph(E(ir. 245 IK, Ti?n. 34 11'., Lnws, x. 892 IK) is a 
genuine problem for Platonism, but there is nothing 
to suggest that in order to solve it Plato would 
have surrendered the ohjcctivity of the Ideas. 
Rather they inform it and our souls, wliich are 
parts of it, as a light to enlighten and a guide to 
govern’ (Berkeley, Siris, § 335 [Works, ed. hraser, 
Oxford, 1871, ii. *496]). It wa.s their indwelling of 
the soul as the ToTTos elSQv (Aristotle, de An. 429*^ ‘27) 
that proved to Platonists that it was immortal. 

Though Aristotle rejected Plato’s Ideas, his 
speculations intlueiiced the dovelopnient of thought 
res})ecting them, which led to the view of them as 
Divine thoughts. While no idealist in the later 
sense, he held that the Divine mind cannot be (like 
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ours) m a position of dependence upon its ohjc(‘t • 
.still le.sscan it cxcrciHO its(df in knowhslgcof v\ hat 
bs inferior to itself : thus its ohj(‘ct must he what 

I * 7 !' I, activity vbpcL^ I'o^aecos {Met. A 9, 

10i t" .14). ’ 


_ Aftei an interval of live ccntui ics stands 

in the direct line of succi'ssion from BhUo and 
Aristotle. While in sensc-p('rc(^[)tion the perception 
conforms itself to an object oilier than itself, 

01 understanding, can liavc no alien ohj(*ct external 
to itself. Its object must exist in it, but such an 
immanence in i'ol's, just la'cause is hi'dicr than 
anything hut Uh^ One or the (ioo.l u hieh tramseends 
(likr llalo.s lola Td-,a.dut ) (la* distiiielion between 
subject and object, is a higlier kind of existence 
1 11.) II t he iiidf“pt'udruc^' 1 1 i( 1 ) t he o)>j('(*t s ot inferior 
faeultie.'-' ciiioy o\ < r agiun-^t the a pjtrelieiidiiig 
faeuKics. 4'he iutelligibh' naluivs of all things, 
which, of .-oursc, a.t; 110 other than the Bhitonic 
bh as, tims form the. coni cut of tin* (‘tm iial yoey, 
winch is tin* ‘.^(s onn person’ of Blotiuus’s Trinity 
Bhe One, the j/oih, tud the Woild Soul); s (‘(3 Emi. 

i\. 8 . ^ Here we reach the iutmpretatiou of tlie 
loeas as i)ivme t lioiighl s w hich Ixa ame t ra.dit ional 
in the xliddle Ages; hut lh '3 of IMotinusis not 
what \v e .'-hould call a ‘personal’ (Iod, 

2 . In mediaeval philosophy. A further step is 
taken uridei the inlbienee ol Clii isl ianity, w'hieh 
sm iously eoiieeives (Iod as ‘ jiei sonaK’ A passage 
of . 1 [tlr. Dir. gu. «SV?, xlvi.) became in the 
Middle Ages (li(‘ lorus cl((ssin(s on Ideas, and is 
quuU'd as such by Albertus Magnus (.S' Theol. 
I. .\iii. ((u. 55. 2, § 2), Alexander of Hales {Sum. 
'Iht’ijl. i. qu. 23. 2 , § 4), 'i’homas Aijuinas {.Sum. 
'I'henl. i. qu. 15, art. 1 ; cf. in /. Sent. dis. 36. (|u. 2 . 
art. 1 , de Veritnte, art. 3, ‘de Ideis’), Bonavmitura 
[ill I. Sent, dis, 3.), Comp. Theol. i. 25, Sum. Thcol. 
qu, 11 , art. 1), and Duns Scot us {U/o Uxun., in 
/. dis. 35, art. 1 ). Augustine could reconcile 
his earlier conviction that we must suppose Ideas 
as eternal and immutable pat terns of phenomenal 
things w'ith his (Jhristian belief in one eternal 
Being, the Creator of all others, oidy by su[)pos- 
ing the Ideas to he inteinal to Cod’s essence and 
to participate in its etinmity and uncliangeahle- 
ness. 4'he world is in time, wliieh (according to 
Blato, Tim. 38 B) Ix'gan along with it ; its exist- 
mice is throughout dcpmidmit on the Divine w'ill ; 
but its eternal iiatlerii, the world of Ideas, is an 
int(‘gral ]»art of the Divine nature. Augustine 
assists himself by the, analogy of the designs in 
an artist’s mind. This illusLiation had already 
appeared in Bhilo (w ho as a .lew was also acusis- 
tomeii to regard Cod as jiersoiial). 8 (‘e de Ojnfrio 
Mundi, §§ 16, 25, p]). 4, 5 (the Divine Logos, as one 
W'ith the wsji ld of Ideas, the K6ap.os vorjrhs, is called 
by Bhilo idta tQv idtojy ; the phrase, however— 
w hich occurs in Origen, e. Cels. vi. 64—is hrackidfjd 
by Cohn). 44ie same metaphor of an artist’s designs 
bail been used by S(meca(A7>, 58, § 19) in exposition 
of Blato ; and we may eumjtare with it a passage 
(in wdiie.h, however, the word idla does not occur) 
ill the fntrod. Arithm. of the Ist cent, mathema¬ 
tician Nicomachus of Ccrasa in Palestine (i. 6 ). 
4'he Plnrila Idiilo.'^np/iorum (i. 882 D [Diels, Dox. 
Cr., Berlin, 1879, i». 309]) already assert that Plato 
held the Ideas to exist tV tols voiipaaL Kal rah (pae- 
raalais roO deov tol'tcctti too I'oO. 4'he use of such lan¬ 
guage was encouraged Oy tlie. new stress wiiicii 
Christianity laid 011 tlu^ thought of Divine* jimson- 
ality. Hence the importance of Augustiii(‘’s adop¬ 
tion of the analogy witli the artist’s designs. In 
the earlier period of Western mediicval thought 
Augustine’s iiilluence was pjiiamount, ami to the 
same still pow’crful inllucnee it was due that even 
after the trium})li of Aristotelianism in the 12 th 
and 13th centuries the IMatoiiic Ideas, as iiitcr- 
Iireted by Angustine, rctaiiitxi their place in the 
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philosophical tradition benide the Aristotelian 
Forms. 

In the 12 th cent, we meet with an explicit 
Platonism which re^^ards the Ideas as eternal 
patterns; e.g., in Bernard of Chartres (John of 
Salisbury, Metalogiron, ii. 17, where the author 
traces the history of tlie doctrine of Ideas, and, it 
may be noted, s})eaks of elSos as standing to /5^a in 
tlie relation of exottplam to exemplar). We tind 
Ollier examples in the Megacosmus et Microcosmus 
of llcrnard Silvester (sometimes identified with his 
prohahly older namesake of Chartres) and in the 
Ay^tirlKndianus ot Wan of Lille. This Platonism 
depends not only on Plato’s ThncKus (the only 
aceessihle dialo;.;ue) and Aiigustine, but on such 
writers as Hoethius, Macrobius, and Marcianus 
Capella. After the triumph of Aristotle the 
acceptance of Ideas was still, as we liave seen, 
general. It was a subject of controversy whether 
they were Ideas of individual things (Thomas 
Aq uinas) or of universals only ; whether they were 
practical or only s})eculative (Henry of Client) ; 
whether they were in Cod’s essential nature as 
rationes cognoscendi nv only in Mis intelligence as 
objects of His knowl('dg(i (Ockam). The answers 
given to siicli (pi(!stion,s dcpimded, of course, on the 
general jihilosophical and theological position of 
the thinker concerned. 

3 . Transition from the mediaeval to the modern 
use.—We have now to tra(‘C the jiroccss by which 
a M'ord hitherto associated with eternal natures 
and arclnity j)al Divine designs came to be commonly 
em})loyed for the thoughts and even imaginations 
of human beings. 'The Stoics (perhaj)s carrying on 
a Cynic tradition: see IC. '/Wlav, Socrates and the 
Socratic Sr/iooh\ Log. tr., J.ondon, 1868, p. 254) 
interjueted the Platonic Ideas as mere concepts 
{ty'uo'/jfjLara) or even as images of sensible things 
[Plac. FhiL 882 L, Stob. i. PJ, p. 382 H ; Diels, iJox. 
Gr. })p. 309, 472). (ireat as in certain <lire< tions 
was tlie inlkionce of Stoicism (esp. through Cicero, 
Seneca, and Poetldus) on medi;cval thought, it is 
doubtful whether this interpretation of the Ideas 
affected the fortunes of the w'ord before the 
Renaissance, when a general revolt against Aristo- 
telianism brought into favour a w'ord free from 
Aristotelian associations, while at the same time 
attention was drawn to the Stoic logii^ as the chief 
ancient rival of the Arlst(jtelian. Thus the habit 
gra<lim lly crept in of using idea where the originally 
e(|uivalent species had been commonly employed 
in the sense of vorp-bv el5o<;, aladrjrbr tldo^ {species 
intelligibilis, species sensibilis) of Aristotle’s dc 
Aniina. We tind Pietro Poni[)onazzi (14()2-152.')) 
passing from the Divine Idea to the idea qiKxest i/i 
7nente nostra, (juce est s})ccies {de Incajitatiimibas, 
Basel, 1567, p. 36). Melancldhon identilied idea with 
the actus intelligendi, which is best described as 
the formation of an image {de Ayiiuia, Lyons, 1555, 
p. 187), and characteristically attempted to reconcile 
Plato and Aristotle by interpreting I’lato’s Ideas 
aAimagiaes in niente{' Lrot. Dial.’, in Cor/). Reform. 
Halle, 1834-60, xiii. 520), or (in an exposition of 
the Kthics) as comniitnes notiones. In the latter 
interpret ation he was taken to task by,J. C. Siuiliger 
{de Subtil., Frankfort, 1576, vi. 4) on the ground 
that notiones are accidents, w hereas f'lato lield tlie 
Ideas to be substances, but was defended by 
Coclenius(m Exercit. J. C. S. de Subtil., Marburg, 
1699, p. 98), whose Lexicon Philosophicum (Frank¬ 
fort, 1613), s.v. ‘ Idea,’ is worth consulting. 

’Fhe 16th cent, physician Eracastorius {de In- 
tellectione, i. [Opera, Venice, 1574, p. 129 A, 130 Aj) 
uses idea as equivalent to unicersale, and the so- 
called Spagyric school of medical writers atfecteil 
the usf; of the word, from which their master 
Paracelsus formed a number of technical derivatives 
(see B. Castellus, Lex. Med. Renov., Nuremberg, 


1682, pp. 705, 706). The Paracelsian terminology 
was the source of Jacob Boehnies, to whom the 
wmrd ‘idea,’ wdien he heard it from his friend and 
biographer von Frankenberg, ‘proved vastly agree¬ 
able,’ suggesting to him ‘a beautiful, heavenly, 
chaste virgin’such as is Sojdiia or Wisdom in his 
theosoiihical system [Memoirs of Life, etc., tr. F. 
Okely, Northampton, 1780, p. 16). 

Outside the Schools the tendency at this period 
to give the word a wide extension of meaning may 
be illustrated from Shakespeare. Here the g(‘m‘ral 
sense of ‘pattern’ or ‘model,’ itself directly de¬ 
scended from that current in mediieval philosophy 
(cf. Hooker, Eccl. Pol. i. 4, § 1, ed. Oxford, 1874, 
p. 212, of the Lord’s Prayer: ‘the perfect Idea of 
that which wo are to ])ray for’), parses into that 
sense of the ‘ idealizing’ memory in Much Ado, IV. 
i. ‘2‘26(‘ the Idea of her life’), and into that of a true 
co|»y of the pattern in Rich. III., ni. vii. 13 (‘the 
right Idea of your father ’), while ‘ ideas ’ appear in 
Lores L^abours I.ost, IV. ii. 69, along w ith ‘ forms, 
ligures, shaj)es, objects, apprehensions’ among the 
furniture or ‘ a foolish, extravagant spirit.’ 

4. In modern philosophy before Kant.—In the 
technical language of jmilusophy the substitution 
of itlea for sjiecies served to some extent to conceal 
the fact that the dilliculties of the old theory of 
‘ re{>resentative siiecies ’ passed unsolved into a later 
jisychology (cf. Keid, ‘ Human Mind,’ ii. § 6, in 
If’^orks, ed. Hamilton, ii. 14U : H. \N . B. tJoseph, 
in .Uind, Oct. 1910). ’riiese ditheuKies are trace¬ 
able to Aristotle’s statmnents in de Aniina, ii. 12, 
iii. 2, about the recej)tion by the perceiving soul ol 
(he form of the object w’ithout the matter, which 
easily lent themselves to a quasi-materialist ic 
interpretation, and in any case tended to make tlie 
immediate oiiject of pcMcejdion and ultimately of 
conception also an image or r(q)resentation within 
the mind of the real thing w ithout. 4'his substitu¬ 
tion becomes gcmerally current through its adopt ion 
by Hobbes and Descartes. In his Hist. Ajiinut 
y/a/nu 7 m? (Pai is, 1636), David Buchanan frequently 
usee idea as the etpiivalent of s/>ecies for the im¬ 
mediate objects [objerfa interna) of human con¬ 
sciousness. 'There is no evideiu^e that be enjoyed 
tersonal intercourse with Descartes, hut thefactsof 
lis life do not exclude the j»ossihility ; his clara et 
liquida idea (p. 33>9) reminds us of the Frenchman’s 
‘ clear and distinct’ perceptions. Wit h 11 ohl>es 
is synonymous with phantasma and sign dies an 
‘a[»pearance which remains in the hrain from tlie 
im))ression of external bodies upon the organs of the 
senses.’ Such ap])earances, if they rcqiiesfud- ex¬ 
ternal bodies wiiere they are not, aie projauly 
‘idols,’ false ‘ ideas.’^ How the false idea or idol 
i.s to he distingnislied from the true llolihes leaves 
obscure ; but it is clear that ‘idea’and ' idol’alike 
are sometldng in the hrain or mind. Thus we liave 
dilferent‘ ideas’ of the same t hingiii suc(‘essi(jn wlnm 
wliat we lirst saw' at a distance to he some material 
object we .see on coming nearer to ho a living tiling, 
and on coming yet nearer to he a human being. 

An instructive controversy arose between Descartes and 
flofthes over tiieir use of the word ‘idea.' Descartes had 
H])okeri freely in his MeditafimiS of the ‘ idea ' of Ood ; IJolUies 
oi)jected that he iiad no such ‘idea.' He did not mean tiiat 
Lliere is nothing to suggest to us tlie existence of a CJod ; but 
tiiat, we liave no image in our minds of a being such as tlie 
admir ilile order of tlie world leads us to suppose exists. Des- 
cait-es udnr.tted this, but said tiiat by ‘ ideas' he did not mean 
‘ images of material things in the corporeal piiantasy,’ hut 
always ‘ anything of which the mind is directly aware ' ; ho that, 
wiien we perceive ourselves to he, e.c/., willing or afraid, he 
would call the volition or the fear ‘ideas.' He adds: ‘I have 
made uHe of this name because philosophers have long been 
accustomed to use it to signify the forms of tlie perceptions of 
the divine mind, althouc:h we do not suppose any phantasia 
(3ensii)le imagination) in God.' Thus the lustorical associations 
of the word with tiie Divine thoughts recommended it to Des- 

hucon had already contrasted humanat mentis idola with 
divince mentis idecB as abstractiones ad plaeitum with vera 
signacula Creatoris (Nov. Org. i. §§ 23, 124X 
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cartes M a very jfeneral expression for the iinniediale or direct 
object of consciouHness, which would not coniinit liim to a 
materialistic theory of the nature of consciousness. He was 
naturally, therefore, displeascci by Hobbes’s a8Huni})tion that its 

f roper meaning was that of an ‘ image in thecornoreal phantasy.’ 
lobhes appealed to etymology ; and so went nack behind th« 
assoidutioMs which recommended the word to Descartes, who 
Indeed had himself in Med. //..before Hobbes’s criticism’s had 
raised the question, ob8ervc<i that, although volitions, fears, 
and ludgments are all cogitafiones, yet that kind of cogitatiunes 
to which alone the word ‘ idea ’ properly refers are those which 
are tamjuam rerum imagines. This use of ‘ idea ’ it is difricult 
to distinguish from that K)und in Hol)be8(8ee Hobbes, Lev. i. H, 
iii. 84 , iv. 46 f., ds Carp. i. 1, § 8, 2, $ 14, 5, § 9 ; Descartes, Med.] 
Obj, iii. 6. For DeH(’,arteH’8 use see refT. collected in Veitch's 
noU to his tr. of Meth., Med., etc., Edinburgh, 1880, p. 276 flf.). 

Thus tlie word came into common philoHojihical 
use tainted witli an aml)i<^oiity as carrvdn^ with it 
at once an association with a materialistic theory 
of experience and an association with one (the 
Cartesian) which insisted on the irnp(jssibility of any 
such theory. Hut in both Hobbes and Descartes it 
was associated with the view that the immediate 
o})ject of knowledp^e is sometliin^ in tlie mind —a 
view which admits of difVerent developments accord¬ 
ing to the ditl'erent views entertained of the nature 
of the mind. Notwithstanding the ambiguity, 
Gassendi (1592-1655), the friend of both Hoblx^s 
and Descartes, proposes to use it in the widest 
sense as less o]>en to ambiguity than other tNjuiva- 
lent words, such as sperirs, noth), etc. {Inst. 
pt. i. [Opera, liyons, 1658, i. 92]). Cndtrorth 
(1617-85) speaks of ‘sensible ideas’ [Int. N//v/., 
London, 1678, i. §§ 5, 39), but does not limit the 
word ti) these ; against Hobbes he recognizes an 
‘ idea of tiod’ (iv. § 1). Unrt (1636-1721) regard.-^ 
Descartes as restoring the Stoi(^ usage {Cens. P/iil. 
Cartes., ch. ii. § 7, cd. Laris, 1694, p. 48). Male- 
(1638-1715), like his contemporary lanko, 
uses id(^e for ‘ objet imm(!;(liat de notre esprit ’ ( Ihch. 
de la. v^rit^, iii. 2, ch. i., ed. I’aris, 1700, i. 386) ; but 
bis doctrine (based on the Cartesian emphasis on 
the disjtarateness between mind and matter) that 
the immediate objects of our perception are not 
bodies, but rather the Divine archety})es of bodies, 
reverts in a way to the media'val use of the word. 
F^nelon (1651 -1715) follows Malehranche : the ideas 
which constitute the human reason are universal, 
necessary, eternal, immutable, in fact they areliod 
revealed in our souls so far as the limitations of our 
Jiature allow {De I'Exist, de Dieu, ii. 4 [iKnvres, ed. 
I’aris, 1787, ii. 22811'.]). For the use (or uses) made 
of the word by Spinoza (1632-77) the rea<ier must be 
referred to Sjunoza himself (see e.sp. Eth. ii. del. 
3, 4, [)rop. 48, 49) and his commentators (esp. H. 
Joacdiim, Study of Spinoza, Oxford, 1901). As 
the spiritual or psychical correlate of an extended 
thing or body, a man’s mind is described as the 
‘ idea ’ of his body. 

Locke (1632-1704) and Leibniz (1646-1718) both 
make ideas ‘ the immediate objects of the under¬ 
standing in the widest sen.se’ (Locke,i. 1, § 8 ; 
Leibniz, Nouv, Ess. ii. 1, § 1 [ed. Erdmann, Berlin, 
1840, p. 222]). Locke held, against l^oscartes, 
that they are never ‘innate,’ but always derived 
from ex])erience or from rellexion upon experience. 
For Leibniz all ideas are innate; if distimd, they 
represent God ; if obscure, tbe world. Thus for 
both l^ockeand Leibniz they objects from 

which they are themselves distinct. AV ith Berkeley 
(1685-1753) ideas, tbougb conceived, after Loeke, 
as the immediate objects of conception, represent 
no objects beyond themselves. They are them¬ 
selves the only objects ; of everything, except 
spirits or minds (of which we are said to have not 
‘ ideas’ but ‘ notions’), tbe esse is ptreipi ; thus tbe 
object of perception is called an idea rather than a 
thing, because things are ‘generally supposed to de¬ 
note somewhat existing without tbe mind and also 
to include ‘spirits’ {Princ. of Huinan Knowledge, 
i. 5 [Works, ed. Fraser, Oxford, I87L i. 175]). 


Out of this^ very un-Flatonic flu'oiy i-leas a 
more Flatunic one is develojtcd by L('ik<d<'v in the 
mu(.h lat.er Sins, Among th(‘ ^ (g Ltxike 

and J^erkeley, Hume (1711-76) dist inguished direct 
perceptions as ‘impressions,’ while the name 
‘ ideas’ is conlined to rei)r(Kliu‘tions of these which 
are known as such by their inferior ‘liveliness.’ 
This has become, on the whole, the tradition of 
later Lnglish jihilosophy (see Spencer, Princ. of 
Psyrhology, London, 1872, pt. vii. ch. 16 [vol. ii. p. 
454 tf.] ; cl. Baldwin, DP/lE, s.v. ‘ Idea ’). Hume^s 
contemporary .fo/inson, wlio in his Dictionary 
defines ‘ idea ’ ns ‘ iiHuitnl ininge,’ branded (errone¬ 
ously) as ‘ modern cant’ the use of it for a notion 
or opinion of which liiore ( an be no such image 
(Boswell, Life, ed. Oxiord, 1S26, iii. 176). 

5. In modern philosophy since Kant.—This use 
of ‘ idea ’ as jn’ini.'rily denot ing a sensation repro¬ 
duced in memory or imagination passed with the 
huiglish emj»ii i<‘a,l pb .losonliy to whicli it belonged 
to tie; biauK'h her (hinkers of the 18th cent., 
among wliom Ooioti' for (1715-SO) uses id^.e for a 
icnsation KunemlM ied and related to an external 
' bjeel, c.\(;e[>t in the case of a sensation of touch, 
wleaa; (!ie sensation by itself is an uDc because 
diroetly i(‘la,rnig itself to such an object {Extr. 
rais. dn traite des sen sot ions [OOivres, I’aris, 1798, 
iii. 39 11'.]); and, similarly, liolhach (1728-89) 
us(!H tin; term for the image of an object which 
caiise.s a sensation or perception {Syst. de la nature, 
Fans, 1821, i. 133). Not altogetlier dissimilar is 
tin; av'eount of ‘id(‘a’ given by Wolff (1679-1754), 
in Psyrh. JLnp., Fran 1<fort, 1732, § 48, as a mental 
repu!sentat ion in relation to tbe rej)resented object. 
'I'liis use of ‘ idea,’ however, was not to j)revaii in 
(icrinany. Kant (1724-1804) set himself [Kritik 
der nzinen Vernunft, Iransc. Dial. i. 1 \ Werke, o(\. 
Harlenstein, Leij)zig, 1867, iii. 256 If.]) to restore 
the wonl from a de])Iorable degradation, in which 
it could l>e used for ‘ the rejiresentation of the 
colour red ’ to its original Flalonic use of a ‘con¬ 
ception transcending the possibility of experience.’ 
Of su(‘h concej)tions, whiidi Reason inevitaiily 
forms, but which cannot be veiitied in experience, 
he recognized three : the soul, the Avorld, and God. 
To Kant, that we necessarily think a thing to be 
so and so by no means implies that it is so in itself ; 
but to Hegel (1770-1831), who does not thus divorce 
thought from reality, such a conce[)tion, transcend¬ 
ing but implied in our ex|)i;rience in space, in time, 
as Kant called an Idea is no mere speculative 
l)rol)lem or at most a postulate of action ; it is the 
ultimate unity, in the light of which alone what¬ 
ever is real is seen as it truly is, ami that because 
it is only wliat it is as a stagi; in the eternal pro¬ 
cess wherein the Idea unrolls, as it were, before 
itself the riches of its own nature (see Log. §§ 213, 
236 [JVerke, lierlin, 1843, vi. 385, 408J). As the 
Flatouic Ideas coiistitiilc in Philo the content of 
the supreme Idea, the Divine mind or Logos, so in 
Hegel the one Idea breaks itself uf) into a system 
of definite Ideas ; and similarly for Sc/iellijig (1775- 
1854) the Ideas are the living Universals in the 
Divine mind ( Varies, fiber die Mctli. der akad. 
Stud. xi. [Werke, Stuttgart and Augsburg, 1856- 
61, V. 317]), or, as it is put elsewhere {Syst. der 
Philos. § 33 vi. 183]), the essences of things as 
grounded in God’s eternity. 

If divested of the theistic language, this use of 
Idea approximates to Schopenhauer's (1788-1860) 
(see Welt als Willeund Vorstellung, Leipzig, 1873, 
§ 25). An Idea is a ‘ definite and fixed gnade of 
the objectification of tbe Will so far as it is thing- 
in-itself and therefore has no multi])!icity.’ These 
grades are related to individual things as their 
eternal forms or j)rototyi)es. Such Ideas are the 
forces of Nature (gravity, electricity, etc.), life, 
the various organic species, tlie chief types ol 
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Iiiimanity. This Sciio])eiiliauttr holds to be in ap'ce 
nient witli Plato’s true ineanini!:, wliile Kant’s thre< 
Ideas of tlie J^eason have notliinj^ in common wifi 
Plato’s except a traiisceiidenco of experience which 
they share with tlie merest rdiimeras. The Idea, 
thus conceived, Schojienliauer holds to be the ohjeci 
which the line arts aim at re p resen tin ii: (it is to h( 
observed that Kant also reco^^mi/.ed aesthetic; Ideas, 
Kritik der Urth. i. §§ 17, 40, 57 [U'erke, ed. Harten 
stein, Leipzi.ij:, 18G7, v. ‘23S, 524, 355]). 8ueli 
view Lcives to art a hi^dj(a' rank in the scale o 
values tlian is assiL,oied to it by Plato, w'ho, al 
thoneh .sometimes desciilun^^ the apju’ehensiori o 
the Ideas in lan;^niage suggestive of {cstluitic con 
te/nplation, regards the productions of the artis 
as an imitation not of the Ideas, hut only of tin 
Mcn.sil)Ie eof)ies thereof (Jirp. x. 5[)6}. 

Following Kant, who had taught that the Ideas 
wl)ich were mere problems for the Speculativa 
Keason, became postulates for the Practical, 
sulheient grounds for action though unverihahle 
in oxj)erien(a!—thus we can, and irnh'ed arc bound 
to, act as though free, vet a speculative proof of 
frtMHlom is imi>o.ssil)le'- llerhart (177G-1S41) speak: 
of pra('fi(((l Ideas (Freedom, Perfection, etc., 
springing from judgments of vfihie {I\ urze Encyc. 
(I'M Idiil. § 47 [Werke, Feipzig, 1850, ii. 79j). A 
similar usage is found in Wnndl. 

6. Ambiguity of the word ‘Idea/—Some of the 
ambiguities which have beset the word ‘idea’ are 
rneiely verbal, and may be removed by careful 
delinition. Such is that arising from the applica¬ 
tion of the word at once to eternal princi|»les which 
underlie ap[)earances and are discovered by the 
exercise of reason, and also to varying moiies or 
states of a finite consciousness. Less easily kept 
apart are the sense of ‘mental image’ and the 
sense of ‘conce|)t’; but the distinction between 
the words VorsUlluny and Bcgrilf {\n recent philo- 
soj)hical Englisli represented by ‘ concept’) has to 
a large extent saved (lerman writers from thi.s 
equivocation. Put less easily eradicable is the 
amhignity which the word ‘idea’ inherited from 
:he word .species’ when, in the 17th cent., it took 
Its ])lace in the philosophical vocabulary. Used 
now for an act ivity of the mind apprehending an 
object (cf. the phrase ‘I have no idea’ = ‘l do not 
know,’ or the occa.^ional use for ‘the faculty of 
api)rehension,’ as in the \vell-known line in Thom¬ 
son’s Sms'07is, ‘ to teach the young idea how to 
.shoot ’ [‘Spring,’ 1152]), now for the object imme¬ 
diately apprehended (even where, as in Perkeley, 
this is not treatiid a.s representative of anything 
beyond itself), it inevitably comes to suggest a 
tertiiun quid internal to the mind as com])ared 
with the external object it ia supposed to repre¬ 
sent, yet not the mental process or activity of 
appreliending, but its immediate object. ’fhe 
as,sum]ttion of such a iertium quid is render(;d 
dausibie by the dilliculties due to a comparison 
ictwecm the experi(*nces which different indi- 
\ idu.'ils, or the same individual at di/fermit times, 
claim to have of one and the same object. Kveii 
justice seems to be done to all of these if each be 
considered as an apprehension of a dilferent ‘idea’ 
of the same thing, which is itself in no case the 
direct object of the experience. This may seem to 
be suj)ported by the fact that we can seldom, if 
ever, think without imagery—a fact expressed by 
Aristotle in the saying, ovd^vore vo(2 di'fv epayrda-- 
,liar os 17 ’Acy?) {de Anima , iii. 7, 431* 17), ‘the soul 
never thinks without an image’—even when, as in 
the instance of a chiliagon or of the Koman Empire, 
any image that may pre.sent itself is plainly not 
that of which we are thinking. In thinking, how- 
(wer, of a sen.siblo thing not actually pre.sent to the 
senses, but remembered, it is easy to confuse the 
iiiiage Avith the object, to talk as though it were 


the object of our thought, as though it were what 
we remembered (and yet, as it is hero in our 
imagination 7 iow, it is clearly not it, but what it 
rei)rcHents, that we remember); and, lastly, as 
though, even in perceiving an object actually 
present to the senses, it were such an image, and 
not the object, that is before us. This is a way of 
sj>eaking wdiich, when used of others, comes natur¬ 
ally enough, because wo do not share tiieir per¬ 
ceptions, but })icture to ourselves Avhat we take 
them to be perceiving, forgetting that this is not 
Avhat they perceive, but only a picture of it in our 
imagination. 

The assum})tion of such a tertium quid between 
the apprehending mind and its obj(H:t appears to 
be confirmed by the existence of hallucinations 
and of dreams, where what seems, as presented in 
consciousness, to be indistingui.shable from a r(‘al 
object is afterwards judgesl not to have been such. 
Thi.s sugge.sts that, both when a real object ia 
present and when it is not, what Ave actually per¬ 
ceive is not this object, but a ‘mental image,’ 
which may or may not be refiresentative of a r(‘al 
original. Ihit this assum[)tion only transfers the 
dilliculty ; it is no more ea.sy to under.stand how, 
on the "liypothe.sis that our immediate object is 
always such an ‘idea,’ we can become aware at 
all of an external object rejiresented by some of 
(hem and not by others (ci. Ilerkeley, Princ. of 
Ifunian Knowledge, § 8), than how in any case we 
sometimes come to think we p<*rceive external 
bodies when Ave do not. These disadvantages of 
so ambiguous a Avord as ‘idea’ (which are not re¬ 
moved by substituting, Avith J. Ward, ‘])re.sen(a- 
tion’ — a literal rendering of the Vorstellung of 
llerhart find Wundt) make it a hindram;e rather 
than a help in discussing the nature of our experi¬ 
ence prior to any such reflective discriminal ion 
betwe(‘n the respective shares of subject and object 
as must appear in any account Avhich can be given 
of it. It is significant of the realization of this liy 
English psychologists tliat W. McDougall avoids 
ts use on the ground that most avIio have so named 
eatures distinguished in the stream of conscious¬ 
ness have t('nded to ‘reify’ tlunn, preferring to 
ise the AVord ‘feelings,’ Aviiich describes them as 
eatures of our behaviour rather than as objects of 
)ur appreliensioTi (see Psychology, a Study of lie- 
utviour, London, 191‘2, p. 5(J); and that in i;oveday 
ind Green’s J71 trod, to Psych. (Oxford, 19T2) the 
vord ‘idea’ ami its .scarcely less misleading syno- 
lyms do not occur at all. 

Litkraturk.—F or fiirtlwr information as to ttie iiintcrx of 
,he wor<i ‘ idea,'see W. Hamilton, Diacitsuions, London, 

1 . 70, Warks 0 / Thomas Reid, JCdinburp;h, ISV'J, p. (T. ; R. 
Eucken, GmchicMe der philos. Terynitwlogie, Lei})ziK, 1879, pp. 
199-‘.t01; R. Eisler, Wdrterfnich der philos. Brnrijle void Aus- 
drucke, Berlin, 1899, s.v. ‘Idee,’ i., to all of which this article is 
niich indebted. (J. C. J. Webb. 

IDEAL.—I. Use of the term.—The term ‘ideal ’ 
s perhaps one of the vaguest in cmnmon use. In 
)opular u.sage it signifies sometimes Avhat is ex- 
ellent of its kind, e.g. ‘ Ave had ideal Aveather ’ ; 
ometimes Avhat would be perfect if it could be 
attained, but as a matter of fact is utterly unat- 
aiiiable, as Avhen Ave sjieak of the ‘ ideal ’ State ; 
iometimes what is regarded as umvortby of serious 
attention as being purely fanciful and oblivious of 
he facts of the case. With the last tAvo usages in 
uind, Ilcgcl speaks of 

the popular fancy that ideals are nothing but chimeras, and 
he very different fancy that ideals are something far too 
xceflent to possess reality, or something far too feeble to 
irocure it for themselves ’ (W. Wallace, Logic of Hegel, Oxford, 
874, p. 8). 

'’rom philosophical language, too, there comes an 
mbigiiity, for the adjective ‘ ideal ’ may correspond 
.0 either of the tAvo nouns, ‘ idea’ and ‘ ideal ’; and 
n tlie former case, corresponding to ‘ idea,’ in the 
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sense in wiiieli the English j^sychological philo- 
sopliers from Locke to Hume nuide tlie term 
(•urrent, ‘ ideal ’ is apt to be interpnjted as in con¬ 
tradistinction to what is actual. 'Die* ‘ideal’and 
the ‘ real ’ are distinguished, and the distinction 
])ecomes an opposition, and the tendency i.sintensi- 
lied to think of what is ideal in any sense as non¬ 
existent and })ermanently so—something that is 
‘all in the air.’ h'urther, this notion of ideals 
derives strength from consideration of the ideals of 
the artist. His ideals, tlie tyi)es of beauty which 
he depicts, are commonly taken to be rei)resenta- 
tions of a beauty wliich never and nowhere existed, 
nor can be found. 

‘The* lliat never was, on sea or land, 

The coiiHeeration, and the Por i’s dream ’ 

(Wordsu orih, VaKtlj‘). 

Turning from po])ular usage to wrileis on 
psychology and ethics, one’s ini[)ression (hat ‘ ideal ’ 
IS a word of vagm; imjiort is strengthened. Some 
have no use for the word at all. Some iTitrodiu'c 
it casually in the course of discussions without any 
explanation. Some use it as .synonymous with 
‘end.’ Some draw a ca.reful distinelion iretwm-o 
ideal and end, and, having drawn it, seem to igm re 
it. Various writers deal with various a.spects ^ .• 
characteristi(!s of the ideal ; few think it necessary 
to deline the term or give a connected tneitmcnt <d' 
the toj)ie. ft is dillienlt to underst and uhy ‘ideal’ 
shouhl not be handled with something ot the care 
which, e.r/,, ‘motive,’ ‘ iritmition,’ and ‘iie.sire’ 
receive. 

2 . Definition. — An ideal in general may }>e 
(bdined as a conception of v hat, if attained, would 
fully satisfy ; of what is jierfeet of its kind, and, 
in eonseijnence, is the [(attern to be copied, ami the 
standard by which actual achievement is to be 
judged, 'rbo ideal is the standard of value, and 
the actual has worth in so far as it embodies the 
ideal, (l‘'or a general discussion of idieils and their 
signilicanee, see liPI.STl'.MOLOGY, §20f., in vol. v. 

p.85'2ir.). 

The moral ideal is w hat we are now concerned 
with ; and a moral ideal is a coneeiition of what, 
if attaiiu'd, would com})letely satisfy man as a 
moral Ixdng. It stands, as what ought to be, over 
against what is in charac'ti.'r and eornluet, and 
constitutes a standard hy relerenee to whicli char¬ 
acter and conduct are estimated, d’ho ideal is not 
synonymous with the end. It is a jiroduet. of 
eonstruetive imagination in which the end is 
envisagtsl as attained, embodied, and cxj»rcssed. 
Individuals who agree in their way of delining the 
end may dill’er wi^lely enough in their ideals. 'I'lie 
ideals of a hedonist, for iimtanee, may be high or 
low. On the other hand, it seems ([uite erroneous 
to say, as has sometimes been said, that ditreremee 
of coneejition of the itleal determine.s the dillcrencc 
between various schools of ethical s]>eeulation. 
For men who diller jirofonndly as moral j)hilo- 
sophers do not necessarily ditler widely as moral 
individuals. Tiiey may a])})rove, eomlemn, seek 
after, and avoitl the same things; their ideals, 
therefore, are not dissimilar. It will appear below 
that dilVerence of ideal — tlie kind of dillerenee in 
view" in the statement w hich we are considering— 
marks, not school from school of ethical theory, hut 
stage from stage of moral progrcs.s. 

To entertain ideals is part of man’s nature. It 
is given wdth his power of retrospect, forecast, 
and choice. All men liave an ideal of some kind, 
for all rational beings distinguish what is and what 
should be. The moral ideal can he only formally 
defined as a conception of man with his powers at 
the best, using them for the best. It cannot be 
concretely defined. For man is a developing being, 
and does not know what his jmwers at the best may 
he. And (conceptions of ‘ for the best ’ may diller, 


and do diller. Furtlier, a particular individual 
may find that, in constructing his idval, the 
pecculiarity of his cirenuistances re(niireH (liattlu'io 
IS a conllict of some kind betw’ecn ‘at the best’ 
and ‘for the hi'st,’ It is a seriou.s (piestion lor 
some, e.g., whether, in view" of all tlnur iMreum- 
stanecs and ohlig;itions, th(‘y are justilied or not 
in taking a Univci.sity (’ourse, or entering a 
career for w hich they are lilted, but which re(piires 
ail exj»en.sive iTaining which wdll mean liard saeri- 
liee for others. lienee it is that ‘ideals are 
relative to the lives (hat entertain them’ (W, 
J:tmes, 'Inlks to Trochers on Psychology, I..ondoii, 
I8tMJ, p. t>02). An ideal, howeviw, is not conceivcil 
to l>e something jiuiely or essentially indi\ddual- 
istic. He wdi(3 holds it is nut imjwc'ssed with the 
relativity of it, hut with it s univ('i sality. It is not 
something whir-h lie alone sliould seek after; it iM 
w'hat lie coiiccixo's jill should follcjw. 

'I'here is an ininnli* \ ;n ict y of idoals as ludd by 
dilherent in<li\idiials, h hey ma\ lie low or hiph, 
soidid or suid.iiMC; tiiev imiy he limited by the 
s(*('n and tCiDporal, or stretch lorwai'd to the unseen 
and eternal : they nia\' he, so worth striving aftiw, 
:ind tlic indi' idual so tliwarted and halllcd in 
{mrsuit of Oiem, tliat an argument for immortality 
may he founded tlier(*on. NN’hatever its natnie, 
the ideal is that wide)) ins])ir(.‘s, diieets, jnid gi\ t*s 
eoherenef* to the moral lile. (t'or nn exeellont dis- 
eu^-.sion i)f the meaning of ideals, sec Leslie St ephen, 
The S<- 'tciire of Ethics, p, 7*f 11.) 

3. The forming of ideals..As character is ])artly 

an endowment, )>ai-tly an achieviMiient, so ideals 
are partly imposed uiion the indi\idual, partly 
ehosi'u by him. A child develops towards moial 
individuality by obeying authority which it did 
n<.T itself eonstitiitc. Wdu’n it aw a ki'iis t o moial 
eorisciioisness, its stamlaids of jndgne'nt ore 
already so far lixed for it. It has hi'i'ii .hdlowdng 
an i(h‘al chosen hy others, set latfore it, and im- 
pos<>d upon it. And obviously the imjiosed ideal 
may determine in varying degree the deliberately 
(diosen id(‘al. The ideal in many eases ncv(‘r 
dillers appreeiahly from tlie ideal found in the 
home or tlie eommnnity. Many are never aw’are 
of any break or contrast hetwi'en what they are 
ordered or expected to obey and what t hey irei'ly 
choose to obey. Such freedom to choose, indeed, 
is only dimly, if at all, realized ; or, if rwilized, 
may he regarded <nily as a temptation to he com¬ 
bated. In communities, however, wdiere individual 
freedom is safeguarded and estemned, and wdiero 
there is a w"ide range of choice of life-work open, 
the necessary choice of some delinitc life-work, 
whieli brings a multitude of varied possibilities 
before the individual, cont ributes to his becoming 
keenly conscious of his ])ower of choosing an idiail 
of wdiat his life, character, and achievement are 
to h(i. 

The psychology and the wdiole proi'ess of such 
clioice, siK’h ‘Slitting np’ of an ideal, arc v(*iy 
ohseiiro. l^'actors eiTer into it duo to temperament, 
previous training, and all sorts of ‘personal equa¬ 
tion,’w’hi(*h make analysis in any particular case 
very diflicult and generalization impossible. Our 
earliest ideal.s glow" with colour and romance, and, 
literally enough, haflle description. Thcri* is some¬ 
thing giHuat and splendid that w'e wisli to attain, 
hut what, more delinitely it is we ('aniiot say. We 
hoar the w ind rise ‘ roaring seaw ard ’ and feel we 
must go, hut w"liither and wherefore we are not 
clear. We are inclined to think of onr ideal as 
something absolutely new", unheard of till we dis¬ 
covered it (cf. W. James, Talks, [). 292 ; J, Eoyee, 
,Studies, New York, 1S9S, p. SO), d’lie truth in 
this exaggerated view of ourselves and our ideals 
is that there is an element of uniqueness in evi'ry 
personality. With the lapse of time the ideal 
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loses in colour but gains in clearness. It comes 
down from the skies to common earth. While it 
remains something personal, pec'uliarly our own, 
we lay more stress on its universal cliaracter. (On 
the contrast between the ‘ idealism ’ of youth and 
the ‘realism’ of matnrer years, see rl. Lotze, 
Microro.'^nios, Kng. tr.^, I^dinburgh, 1899, ii. 30511. 

4. Is the ideal realized ? —To this question the 
answer is Yes and No. [a] On the one hand, we 
must hold that the ideal is attainable and is real¬ 
ized. An ideal which is absolutely and inherently 
unattainable cannot bo an ideal ; for, as we have 
said, the ideal is our conception of what should be, 
and, as Kant says, ‘an ought implies a can.’ If a 
thing cannot be, there is no sense in saying it 
should be. And, unloijs we are prepared to deny 
that men ever act rightly, or that there is such a 
thing as moral progress, we must hold that the 
ideal is realized. ‘The moral ideal may be said to 
be realized every time we truly act’ (J. S. Mac¬ 
kenzie, Manual of Ethics*, j). t29). We know, too, 
that multitudes firid their ideal realized in some 
individual ; their ellort is to try to be like him. 
Wliat would he think of this? is their standard of 
judging, [b] On the other hand, most men are 
constrained to admit that the ideal is never attained 
by tliem. Strive as they like, it remains ahead of 
their accomplishment. The fact is that man is a 
develo})ing moral being, and that moral })rogress 
means, not only that in achievemimt the individual 
is ever coming nearer an i<leal, but that tlnOdeal 
itself is progressing. Like character, the ideal is 
only relatively fixed and permanent. If, as we 
have said, the ideal gives coherence to the njoral 
life, it must obviously have stability of a kind. 
Hut we have to think of a stability in progre.ss—a 
mobih? c(|uilibrium. As we progress in the moral 
life, the ideal unfolds and exj)ands. 

‘ Every achievement of good dcopens and quiokens our senHe 
of tfie incxhaiiRtihlc \'alue ooTitained in <n'crv right act. Witfi 
achievcMicMt, our conception of the poHsililc goods of life in- 
crcas'cc;, wo find oursolvos calh'd to live upon asfill dooj>or 
and iMofc tlmughtfnl j)Iano, An ideal is not some remoO* all- 
ox ha nstive goal, a tixed snmminn boninn ’ (Dewoy-Tufts, Ethics, 

p. r>] f.). 

ILuice it is that what at any moment in the 
moral life we picture to ourselves as the best turns 
out to be only a brJter. As in aebievement we 
apj)ro«'ich what we. regardcnl as the best, we gain a 
conception of something still more excellent. 

Hence Uit' statement ‘ idcaals are realizable’ is 
true; it means that moral piogrcss is possible, 
d'he statement ‘ tbe ideal is not realizable ’ is also 
true, as nucining that we c;in assign no limit to 
moral pr()gre^s. To say that there is an absolute 
ideal, an absolute ])est, is to .say that such limit 
can be lix(‘d, (hat there ^vill come a time when no 
further moral progress can take place. (For full 
discus.sion of (lie jtoints dealt with briefly in this 
paragra])h, and of Uie problems which emerge, see 
T. H. (Ireen, Prnlrqomcna to Ethics, bk, iii. ; 8 . 
Alexander, Moral (inler and Progress, bk. iii.) 

5 . Change of ideal.—A[)art, however, from the 
change of ideal which pro(^eeds in every life gradu¬ 
ally and imperce[)tibly, probably the majority are 
familiar with a change of anotlier kind, when the 
cleavage between old and new is distinctly marked, 
and the connexion seems to be only one of sharpest 
contrast. There are times when one can say, ‘The 
ohl things are passed away; behold, they are oecome 
new ’ (2 Co 5‘^), when one feels oneself to be a new 
creature looking out upon a new world. This may 
come about under a manifold variety of circum¬ 
stances in which little, if any, general rule may 
be dis(;erned. It may happen that needs of our 
nature of which we were not previously conscious 
smhhmly make themselves felt, so that what 
formerly ■atisfied is no longer adequate. Needs 
which were weak or suppressed may become 


relatively stronger. Or we may find that what 
xve thought wmuld satisfy proves in experience 
unable to do so. It may happen that our call to, 
and assumption of, fresh responsibilities give a 
new vision of what life and character ought to be. 
We see that the old ways are unworthy, that the 
old habits must be broken, that our standards must 
be raised, and our whole scheme and view of life 
revised, as Henry V. found when he assumed the 
dignity of kingship. A new bond of friendship or 
love may mean a similar new vision. Or the change 
may be, and often is, concomitant with a religious 
experience; ‘if any man is in Christ, he is a new 
creature’ (2 Co 5^^). 

In some cases the phenomenon admits of ex¬ 
planation ; in others, especially when religious 
elennmts enter, it is too recondite ; obscure factors 
are involved of which the individual himself can 
give no clear account, and the case delies psycho¬ 
logical analy.sis. We cannot explain our tastes, 
our likes, and aversions; it is a cold-blooded sort 
of love if one can explain why he ]>refers one person 
before others. And of that change of ideal w'hich 
means a revolution in tlie moral life, and comes, or 
seems to (tome, suddenly, an aderpiate ex])lanation 
is seldom possible, ‘'fhe wund bloweth where it 
listfg.h, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
knowest not whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit’ 
(Jn 3«). 

When a new vision of the ideal comes to us, it 
may atlect us in a variety of w’ays. W(‘ may feel 
at once a peace and satisfaction like that of the 
merchant who has long been searching for the 
goodly pearl, and, having found it, sells all that 
he has and buys it; we may yield to its attraction 
and insjuration. More often, especially when we 
not nuTcly get a new' conception of the ideal, but 
s(‘e the ideal realized or a])proximate(l in an actual 
life or deed, we may ex[)enence a sort of despair ; 
we may feel overj>(»wered with a sense of the con¬ 
trast betw’cen what we are and wh.at we now' see 
w'o ought to be ((»n this topic generally, and the 
value of self-abasement, see Iverach, The Other 
Side of (ircatness, serin, i.). Or w'e may for a time 
be involved in a conllict of ideals, undecided as to 
how tlie moral life is to be directed, and, like Haul, 
kick against tin*, pricks’ (Ac 9^). 

While moral progress is often marked by the 
jiositive ap|)earance of a now' ideal, it is also fre¬ 
quently marked mainly or entirely, ncgotivchi, by 
th(i failure of the old ideal any longer to satisfy us. 
Sometimes we see more or less clearly what the 
new ‘better’ is, sometimes w'e have nothing but a 
sense that w'hat w'e used to regard as best is not 
good, and that a ‘better’ there must be, though 
we cannot yet say w hat it is. We have to grope 
our way, ‘moving about in w'orlds not realized’ 

(Wordsw’orth, Intimations of Immortality). 

6 . The teaching of ideals.—It may be said to be 
the duty of every moral being to unfold and com¬ 
mend an ideal to those who are morally unde¬ 
veloped, or are searching for an ideal, and to 
propose soTnething better to those w'ho are plainly 
follow'ing a low' ideal. In various aspects of it, 
this is the special task of preachers, teacher.s, and 
parents (see art. EDUCATION, Moral, vol. v. p. 
216 11’.). We may note some of the most important 
)rinciples w'hich must be kept in mind in this con¬ 
nexion. Regarding the kind of ideal that should 
be commended for imitation, some remarks by 
L. T. Hobhouse are w'orth noting: 

It Is just worth noticing;, as we pass, that ideals are Interest- 
ng or vapid according as the element of construction or 
Abstraction preponderates in them. Types in which dififerenceg 
are left out, in which you try to get down to the pure thinjc, 
free from all incrusUtion of other elements, are nauseating in 
proportion as their delineation is successful. This kind of 
"idealism” gives us the heroes and heroines who live to utter 
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moral platitudes, and simil whole chapters of ifood writinjr It 
inspires the morality which tries to make all life a study of what 
YOU ouKht not to do. The constructive idealism, on the other 
hand, finds dissatisfaction always in incompleteness and finds 
the many-sided character and the varied 
life {I he Tluory of Knowledge, p. idll). 

It is very important that the ideal exhibited 
should be positive*, and not negative. Otherwise a 
boy will get the iinjiression tliat a good boy is one 
who does none of the things that an average boy 
wants to do, and at any age one will conceive of 
virtue as an amernic thing, and goodness as essenti¬ 
ally some form of abstinence. Further, the aim must 
be to make the ideal concrete, not abstract, to show^ 
flesh and blood examiiles, not merely to lay down 
precepts, to jioint to lives or deeds in wliich the 
ideal has been approximately embodied, to sliow 
that, as actual occurrences jirove, virtue is not in- 
eaphle of attainment. (On this topic see S. M. 
Bligh, The Direction of Desire.) 

7. The unrealized ideal.—We have seen that 
the ideal is unrealized and unrealizable in the 
sen.se that it is a mobile thing which constantly 
keeps ahead of us in our moral progress. It ever 
appears as ‘ a better beyond the best.’ Ibd., a}.ait 
from thi.s, every one wdio is in earnest in mor il 
endeavour knows that the ideal is not realized lu 
another sense—in tlio sense, naimdy, that in iiis 
conduct he comes short more or less, and usually 
more rather than less, of wliat he purposed. 'I'ak- 
ing the moral life at- any moment, ami the ideal as 
it is then presented to us, ami .■striven aft(U', there 
is oftem a wide gulf between w'hat ^vas to be an<l 
w’hat is. This may he due to our fault or to our 
misfortune. We may find, like Faul, that the 
goo<l we would we do not ; and the evil that w’e 
would not, that we do (Ko 7^^). Or in ignorance 
w'o may adopt a wrong imauis of realizing our 
ideal. Or we may tind that (‘ircumslames are in 
conspiracy against us, and forlud tlie realization 
of our purposes, that we are handicapped, thwarted, 
l)aulked hy the force 7)i(ijenre of practical Facts 
wliich w'e cannot circumvent or surmount, He- 
si(l('s, we must take account of our general in¬ 
ability to give adequate or apjtropriate expre.ssion 
to the deepest things of the s])irit. 'I'ake tlie ease 
of emotion. We can only stammer brokenly, an<l 
to an unsymjiatlietic or unintcirested ear ludi¬ 
crously, about our love. We search in vain for an 
adcfjna.te mode of expressing contempt or hate. 
In an excess of joy we are moved to tears, ami a 
smile may he all the ('xpression w’e can give to 
heart-breaking (lisap])ointment or desj)air. So 
with tlie ideal whieli in our liigdirst moments may 
be 1’t‘vealed to u.s. Unutterable thoughts, in- 
expresNihle aspirations may come to us ; we feci, 
we know, that they are the most valuable of (uir 
possessions, though neither in word nor in de<Ml 
can we fully reveal them. 'I'liey are among the 
truest riches of our nature tlunigh we cannot ex¬ 
hibit them ; 

‘ Thoughts hardly to be pa("ked 
Into a narrow atT, 

Fancies tliat broke through language and esoaped ; 

All I could never he, 

All, men ignored in me. 

This, I was worth to God ’ 

(Browning, Rabbi Ren Ezra). 


The familiar words of Kant respecting tlie good 
will may he a))plied to the ides I : 

* P^ven if it should haj>pen that, owing to special disfavour of 
fortune, or the niggard!v provision of a stepmotherly nature, 
it should wholly lack power to accomplish its purpose, . . . 
then, like a jewel, it would still shine hy its own light, . . . 
its usefulness or fruitles.sness can neither add nor take away 
anything from its value ’ (T. K. Abbott, Kant’s Theory 0 / Ethics-i, 
London, 1883, p. 10). 

A lover of paradox might well 8a.j that a man’s 
real worth depends on what he fails in. ‘Tliou 
didst well that it was in thine heart’ (2 Ch 6*). 
Tlie ideal in some cases is doubly ideal; it is a 
conception not of what would but of what should 


m 

satisfy. The individual does not feel the needs 
wliieh it wmuld meet, hut in some sense he ac¬ 
knowledges that he ought to feel them, or at hijist 

hat they ought to he felt generally. An audience 
tlie imlividuals of whic'h are immoral, or e\'eu 
ciiminal, will hiss tlie villain of melodrama, and 
applaud the triumph of long-sulleriiig virtue. 
One w'ho makes no attemnt to reali/a* higli ideals 
in hi.s ow n (‘onduct may he very exacdiirg in de¬ 
manding them of otliers, or very earnest In com¬ 
mending them to others, [deals which are not 
rc^alized in conduct may tlius still he determinant 
ot cliaracler; though imdlective to sliape conduct, 
they do have a sliare in making the individual 
what he IS. hiirthcr, ideals whieh he never seeks 
to realize as a privaU* individual may none the 
l< .S3 mould his eoinluet in various ways as a 
mei.ibor of soi-iety. Tlioy may dctoiiniue liia con- 
tnhution to puhli(‘ ojiinion, liis attitude on public 
questions, hi< vote at elections, his discharge of 
public duty. It lie he a parent, tli(*y may iire- 
scrilx* f ile 1 .i’<s he lays down for his cliildreii. The 
moral stamir, rd of his home maybe vuu y dillerent 
fiomth.atol liis olliee, and both very diderent frmu 
(he Htandaid lie acts up to whim he feels himself 
free for the tiim?. from his usual social ohligal ions. 
\\ e mu\ regard siioii a man as >vc please, l>ut W'c 
eaiinot say that the i<leals he never seeks to real¬ 
ize are n It oget her valueless, eitlier for Idmself or 
lor society. (.Conduct is at the best hut an imjicr- 
fect expression and revelation of an individiiars 
ideals, and, similarly, institutions and customs 
are imj>erteet embodiments of the ideals, the moral 
Worth, and the moral standjioint of a community 
(see art. (looD and Evil, vol. vi. p. 31811'.). This 
has been so well said by Julia Wedgwood that wo 
m<iy close the subject with a (jnotation from lier 
work : 

‘ Tliat w'hich gives life its keynote is, not wh:it men think 
good, hut what Diey Ohrik best. True, this is not the part of 
belief which i.s einhodied in coiuluet: the ordinary man tries 
to avoiij only what i.s obviously wrong ; Gk' lK‘st of men does 
not always make us aware that he is striving afU'r what is 
right. We do not see people growing into tlie resemhlance of 
what they admire ; it is much if wc ('an see them growing into 
the unlikenossof that w hioli they condemn. But t he dominant 
intiuenco of life lies ever in the unr(*ulize(l. While all that we 
rliseorn is the negative aspect of a man's ideal, that ideal itself 
livtfs hy admiration which ncv<*r (.'lotlies itselt in wor(i or (hual. 
In seeing what he avoids we judge only the least im)>orlanL 
])art of his standard; it is tiiat which he never stri\(.'8 to 
realize in his own person which makes him what he is. The 
average secular man of to-day is a difi'erent being hec'ause 
Christendom has hallowed the jirecept to give the cloak to 
him who asks the coat; it would he easier to argue that this 
claim for what most would regard as an imjiossihle virtue has 
been injurious than that it has been imj^oteut. Christianity 
has moulded ('haracter, wlierc; we should vainly seek to discern 
that it had inlhienced conduct. Not the criminal code, hut 
the* counsel of perfection shows us what a nation is becoming ; 
and he who casts on an,\’ set of duties the shadow of the sec oud 
best., so far as he is successful, does more to influenc e the moral 
ideal than he who suc'ceeds in passing a new law’(/'/o‘ M'wal 
Ideal, p. 373 f.). 

Litkratcrb. —Leslie Stephen, The Scit'uce of Eihica, London, 
188“’., ('h. ii. sec'l. iv. ; T. H. Green, Prob’iioniena to Ethics, 
Oxford, I88i, hk. iii. ; S. Alexander, Moial Order and Pro¬ 
gress, London, 1881), hk. iii. ; Julia Wedgwood, The Moral 
Ideal, do. l8St); H. Spencer, 'J'he Data of Ethics, ed. do. IHt)4, 
ch. XV. ; L. T Hobhouse, The, Theorg of Knowledge , do. 181»(5, 
pp. ‘Z()l)-213; J. S. Mackenzie, A Manval of Tthics-^, do. 
11)(K) (see index); J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethics, do. 
lt)iu, p. 4'2l f. ; J. Iverach, The Other Side of Greatness, do. 
IDUb, sermon i. ; S. M. Bligh, The Direction of Desire, do. 1910 

\V. I). Niven. 

IDEALISM.—I. The term. —‘ hJeaJism ’ is a 
term of very varied apiJicatioii. As ‘ iici .soual ideal- 
i.sin ’ it may denote a view’ of human life in which 
all utilitarian and eiuhcmonistic considerations are 
subordinated to duty or to objective ideals of 
culture, and in which the mind assorts its superi¬ 
ority in the face of all determinism and material¬ 
ism. This is tlie type of idealism (he attainment 
and vindication of w hich find imjiosing and even 
classical expreasion in Carlyle’s Sartor Kesartus. 
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Again, the term leay be applied generally tc 
phiIoso})hi(*al and religions systems, to views o' 
the universe* and poetic creations, in which tin 
world is represented as being dominated by sjiirit 
ual ends of a moral, religions, or lesthetic character 
An i(h‘alism of tins l<ind is found in all tlie grea 
national l eli^ions, in the most diverse philosophi(;a 
systems, ami in fjoems smdi as Dante’s Dirirn 
and (hadhe’s Ffni.sf- ; its antitheses ari 
sceptical relativism and hopeh^ss pessimism. Ihi 
these rathei- gemu'a.l aj)plicat.i(>ns of the w'ord liave 
no ]tla(‘(‘ in a seiimf itic, terminology, and have not 
much siginlicance even in the ine.xact spiuadi of 
everyday life, as everything turns ujxm the par- 
ticul.ar etliical, religious, or aesthetic sense in which 
the nature of the ideal and its authority over 
personality are conceived. As a technical term, 
idealism concerns us only as denoting a distim^t 
type of riK'taphysical thought, and in that .sense 
alone will it he dealt with hcwi*. 

2 . The fundamental position of idealism. — In 
order to determim; t he j»hilosoj)hical import, of the 
t(‘rra ‘ idealism,’ it will he necessary t.o lix t he 
place whicli the corresponding theory occii])i 
among the various fundamental philosopliical j>osi- 
tions. 'riiese fundamental ])ositions may he com¬ 
bined in the several systems of philosophy, but 
they alw'ays remain s<'pi^rate and distinct as 
regards their starting-j)oints. No one single or 
solely [tossihle point or origin can be a.s(;ribe<l to 
philosophical rellexion. On the contrary, the data 
of exj)erience form from t he outset the suhjc(‘t of 
various problems, tlie very \'ariety of wdiich remhm.-- 
anything like a real monism impossible. I'lms we 
have, tirst of all, the question as to the ultimate 
reality given in experience ; secondly, the questi(*n 
as to wliat the thinker expe(ds to attain by a 
logical elaboration of the giv(‘n ; and, tinally, the 
question regai'ding the attitude to be a.ssumed to 
tlie fa(.*ts of becoming and change, and therefore 
also to the existence of ends and vahms, in the 
data of exp(“rience. These three questi<ms, even 
if the answers to tliem can he harmnm/<'d and 
combiTied, cannot, as has Ixicn .said, h(i reduced to 
one another, d'o begin with the last: we note 
that from t his <piestiun ari.se t he systems of pan¬ 
theistic changelessness on the one haml, and of 
plurali.stic change on the other, the two sides of 
the antithesis being exemplilied by the Mleatics 
anti Heraclitus respectively. In the stu-ond (jues- 
tion originate*, on the one hand, the systems w'hich 
by logical el.ahorationof the given (ind a more specific 
and certain reality behind or above the manift)ld 
of experienct;—as, indeed, the basis and explana¬ 
tion of it; and, on the other hand, the systcm.s 
W'hich seek merely to explain i>svchoI(;gi<'nlly the 
formation of the concei>ts actually apj)Iied in ex¬ 
perience, and thus to ri'gulate such ajiplication. 
These .sy.stcms are rt'speel ively the dogmatie a 
priori theori(*s of wdiich I’latonism is the type, and 
the empirical ])ragmatic theories rcjirexaited by 
the Sophists. 'I’he first (jiicstion, again, gives ri.se, 
on the one hand, to tin* sy.stcms which icganl 
material le.-ility as the prim.Lry element of exjieri- 
ence, and find in it the explanat ion <»f consciousiu'ss ; 
and, on the other, to the systems w hi<*h begin wdth 
the individual consciousnes.s, and pass thence to 
the trans-suhjectiv(‘ reality : they are riispectively 
the realistic systems rejircsented by materialism 
and by a naturalistic pantheism of the Sjiinozistic 
type, and the idealistic systems frarnc<l by Des- 
cartiis, Malehranche, Jlerkeley, and Hume. 

Now the place of ‘ idealism’ among i)hilosoj)hical 
conceptions lies within the coniines oi the last of 
tliese antitheses. It denotes the metaphysical 
theory which, Jis regards the primary and mo.st 
certain datum of ex})erienee, takes its st.and upon 
'•ori'^cioiisncMs .-md il.s eontenfs. In its most nn- . 


compromising and self-consi.stent form idealism is 
solipsism, and finds its initial and most difficult 
problem in the question regarding the trans-suh- 
jective reality of knowledge, or the scp.aration 
of the merely subjective element from eleiiu'nts 
W’hich are supor-suhjective and universally valid, 
d’liis problem, wdiich had been touched ujxiii by tlic 
Gieek 8oj)hists and Sce[)tic8, by Augustine .'ind 
the medimval Nominalists, became the real crux of 
Descartes and IVIalehranclie, of Locke and Herkelcy, 
ami it i.s impre.ssivcly expounded l>y Idclite in In.'^ 
Urstininning dcs Mcnscheji. This idealism is often 
called ‘ Pheuomemilism ’—a designation wddeh 
implies that comscionsness and its (*ontcnt of ] he- 
nomena mu.st form tho st.arting-point of all plido- 
soj)hical rellexion, that tlie entire range of pliysical 
and j)sychical reality is given as a mere phenomenon 
to a consciousness wliich carries the whole wilhin 
itself. Whether (lie phemmieria tliiis immanent 
in consciousness h.ive correlatives oi an ohjective 
( haracter, and w hat siicli correlatives may be, are 
questions left entirely unansw'cred. (df late it has 
Ixs ome common to sjx'ak of this view’ as ‘ Imma- 
iu‘nce’—a term signifying tliat all reality is com¬ 
prised in consciousness as sensation, }icrception, 
an<l idea. All llicse, how’ever, are neither more 
lor less than metaphysical idealism in (he i^uily 
tecluiical .sense that we can ascribe to tlu; form. 
Hence, to put tlie mat((‘r shortly, idealism implic.s 
that the relation of .subject and object i.s one ol the 
(‘s.sential starting-points of philosophy, and in its 
vi<‘W’ of that relation it lays down the decisive 
[>rinoiple (hat objects can exist only for a suliject, 
ind that the subject which carries the objects 
w’ithin itself is the higher category, and as such 
mist determine the process of philo.sophieal 
houglit. 

3 . Various developments of the idealistic prin¬ 
ciple. --As thus umlerstood, idealism i.s sim])ly one 
)f tile e.ssential starting })oints of philosojdiical 
bought. But in its further development as a 
.ystem it may a.ssum(‘ a vast variety of forms, 
t really im])lies a nu thod. not a school of opinions 
ind heii(‘fs with a delinib'ly iixeil result, or, at 
lost, it involves such a result only in so far as it i.s 
)q»<).w;d to materialism, according to wliicli consci- 
lusness lias its source in matmial reality, and 
arises from it in certain conditions, as wais main- 
ained by the ancient materialists and their suc- 
e.ssors, as well as by tlie naturalistic moiiists and 
i.gnostics, who often ajiproximate very clost'ly to 
hem ; and, of course, it .similarly opjioscs evi^ry 
kind of objectivism which w'ould derive iiersonal 
•onsciousness and its contents from some such su|)- 
lo.scd primordial datum as (Jod, nature, tlie All, 
ir cosmic law’, as was done by Neo-lhatoiiism am' 
he eccicsiaslical philosophy, by Spinoza and hi.s 
Modern follox*.er.'^. So far, it is true, idealism 
iie.-in.s something more than a mere method ; it 
igriilies a modi* of thought W’hose subject-matter 
s lixed and d(‘lim‘d from t he standjtoint of consci- 
'Usness and tlie ego. hiveii so, however, the most 
aried lines of systcmatle development lie open 
.0 it. 

(a) Vdrioiis attempt.^ to reach trans-s^ihjective 
ml if If Jroin the idenlistir standpoint. -— Thus we 
lay, with De.scartes and Malehranclie, begin with 
he idea of God as a fact of consciousness, pass 
hence to the objective w’orld, and then from that 
losition explain consciousness, or the ego. Or 
ve may, wdth Locke, assert rmjrely the probable 
xisteiice of objective correlatives to tlie contents 
i consciou.sness, and upon that probability con- 
triict a .system tliat dillers but little from ohjec- 
ivism. With Berkeley, w'e may attribute our 
xperience of jihenomena to the divine will, and 
'ills attain to a theological theism, or, with Hunio, 
omte, and the IVagniatist.s, we may hold the 
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relation of .subject and ol)jcct to lx* inexplicable :ind 
inscrutable, and so contfuit ourselves wiUi wluit 
can be based uj)on the laws of jilHMKcnpn.M. Souk*, 
with Scbellin;; and 1 1 c;^m 1, deduce. Irom exjxnicnice 
the identity of subject, fuid object, and with this 
identity as a basis elucidate the bein-- and evolu¬ 
tion of all tbinj^s. Others, a;^ain, with lanbniz, 
Herbart, and i^otze, derive from the facts of con¬ 
sciousness a pluralistic reality corresponding there¬ 
to ; while some, linally, w'ith Sidiopiudiauer^dednce 
from the individual consciousness the theory that 
it subsists in the unconscious, from which smbject 
and obj(M;t scwerally ari.se, only to fall back ayain 
into th(i unc(ms(Uous. Tlnu’e is tlius an exha- 
ordinary vaiiety in the systems evolved fromtln^ 
fundanumtal position of idealism. Some of tlwcse 
approximate to materialism, or else to objectivism ; 
some do not pass hi'yond the subject; while .some 
propound an objective reality corre-pondiny^ to it. 
Jiut in virtue of their common startiny^-point they 
are all rii^idly opposed to pure materialism or 
pure obj(*(;ti \ ism. 

(6) hlenhsni coinbirtr.d icith e'piHi'.mvhx'jh'dl 
theories. — Further specialized forms of the ideal¬ 
istic theory ]>r(vsent t lumiselV(‘s, how<‘,v(!r, when 
this metapliysical startin^^-point is combined wiiii 
conclusions develoj>ed from tin*, (‘.pistenmloyical 
startin^^-])oint. Here we meet w'ith tlie e:r<‘at main 
divisions of idealism related to tin*, second source 
of philoso{>hical reflexion (as notecl in § 2 alu)vr-), 
viz. empirical-nominalistic and a ]>riorl r(%alis(ic 
idealism—a distinction which, as represented by 
the (Ireek Sophists and Scetttics on flu* one hand, 
and by Plato on theotlnu', dill'erentiates idealistic 
systems to the [)res(mt. day, 

i. Nominalistic idealism culminati^s in Berkeley’s 
Plienom(*n;ili.sm, in Hume, in Pr:»;^unatism, in 
James’s Voluntarism, and in the entiri; psycholoyd- 
cal philoso])hy of modern times. It em)ihati(‘ally 
afiirms that not oidy t he fects of mind biit also the 
facts of nature are phenomena of consciousm'ss. 
Here consciousness b(‘comes simply the staj^m* on 
W'hich the facts exhibit tludir movements. 'The 
a.s.sociations and dissociations which lake place 
accordin^^ to tlu; laws of mitnrti and the psyclio- 
logical laws of soci.al life are the maU'rial of whicli 
our so-called knowhal^e - and, tlnusdore, also our 
philosojdiy — is built, Ibne philosophy exjdains 
the yw*nesis of the concept ual world as a process of 
mouldiny^ the contenis of ex]»erience, or consci<uis- 
ness, and distinguishes Ijetw’een t he elements tliat 
pertain to a trans-subjective world and those that 
]>ertain to the eyo, and it ascribes to both ^^roufis 
of concei)t.ions a [)ower of cont inuous self-direction 
and of })roy;r(rssive self-adaptation to the ends of 
practical life. What the.se ends really are is ;i 
question that cannot be decided from the stand¬ 
point under consideration ; it Ixdon^^s to t he cthico- 
teleoloy;ical seric's of j)robl(*ms (see (c) below), lint, 
if w'e bririj^^ the modern doctrine of bioloydcal 
evolution wdthin the epistemoloeJcal cinde of 
problems, then the theory of em})irical idealism 
resolves itself into the doctrine of the continuous 
adjustments, iidieritances, and selections according 
to which the contents of con.sciousness group them 
selves conceptually with r(*ference to the idea 
ends realizing themselves therein. NVe liave here, 
in fact, a j)sychol()gical relativism having the ideal 
istic method as its ])r(i-condition, but it entirely 
avoids t he metai)hysical endeavour to reacli abso 
lute reality, and abstains even from a nietaj>hy.sica 
interpretation of its owui starting-i)oint. At the 
same time, how'ever, it lends to the systems wdiicl 
it embraces an anti-materialistic bent that does 
justice to tlie my.stery of existence and of spirit, 
The idea of the great mystery which Comte recog¬ 
nizes in his ‘ Idee do riiumanite,’ Spencer in his 
‘ UnknouMble,’ end Simmel in his hypothesis of a 


rehit ivist ischer Pant heismus ’ emamu(‘s from the 
<l(.ali.stic si art ing-point. 

ii. 'The idealism diri'cted by an <i /iriorl and ical- 
lic ejtistcmology, i.r. Platoinsm in )(s vaiion^i 
onus, pioceetis in a directly oppositi' way. l iom 
lie psye.hical data of consoioimnes.s and lhe]v y( ho- 
ogically (!X])licable laws of association it dis- 
.ingiiishcs a sptuhlic inner ca])aclty ol forming con- 
■o})ts. d'his lunctioii cannot be ex})lain('d hy, or 
hu'ived from, aiiyiliing (dsc, but, on the contuiry, 
is itsi'lf tlui necos'-ary coiidilion of all ex])hinat ion 
ind dmivalion. It is a spoiltaiumiis and (‘n-ative 
a,cnlty of spirit or ri'ason, and is imb'pendent. of 
the soul as sm h, of iis (“onl<mts and tlu'ir inter- 
iclion under the optnation of jisychological law's. 

1 his indcpmideiU'C tinds ex prt^'-ion in the altri- 
lmt(‘s ‘a pricti'i’ and ‘ ant ononions,’ which imj)ly 
that the faculty does not oiiginati' in experience, 
hut that, on the other hand, expeiiem *' is s[)iritu- 
iilly permeated and so nnidcred intidligihle by it. 
riius rt priori idealism d(»es not nn'iely ditlerenti- 
ate between tin* bare elenunts of eonsciousm's.s 
.and t heir assoeiat ivii eoml)inatn»ns, hub also dis- 
tinguislies from the latter tlie eoiu'eptual fainilt.y, 

\\ lii<‘ii lollows its ow n logical laws. As valid, self- 
eonsist (‘lit, and necessary kiioNvledge results only 
fiom an (daboration of the data of consciousness 
in ('onformity with the.se law's, it is the eoneiqitual 
faeully that translorms tlu; chaos of mc'Tita.l ])heiu)- 
imma into a reality .systmnalized and apprehended 
by means of comaqits. 'I’riie lasality is generated 
only by a )>roec‘s.s of thought governed by autono¬ 
mous (I priori principles. Hence (his type of 
idealism is also designat tal reali.sm-- 1 lu' knowlc.dge 
of the v(‘ri(ahly real hy means of ('one.ej»ts. Smdi 
an idealism, by reason of its epistinnology, stand.s 
at the opi^o.-^iti* }>ole from nominalist-empirical 
ideali'-^m. Put in this V(*ry eircumstanee lie the 
peculiar dilliculties of tin; position, viz. (1) the 
(bqiendenee of all comaqitual act i\'ity n])on exjiei i- 
enee, and the observed variahility of (bo vicwvs 
adv.anccil —fact.s evm- in contlict with (he apriority 
and autonomy maintaim'd hy tin; theory; (2) the 
v('ry i<h*a of a reality which is at (aim'd hy nu'ans 
of concepts—an id(;a which led Plato to hyjiosta- 
(ize the eonciqits as ah.solute (‘iitilics, and has led 
oth(;rs to regard them as the laws hy which the 
divine mind a(;t.s; (J) the (pu'stion a.s to how far 
the entire manifold of eonsciousiu*ss ea.n he r.-ition- 
alized liy e.oneepts, and whetlu'r the process does 
not l(*,avc; a residuum of non-rat iona 1 ('h'lmmts -a 
doubt wdiicli has re-assi'rtcd itself in fresh foiriis 
from Plato to Schelling and Schopi'iihauer ; and, 
linally, (4) the dilterciua; hetween tin; puri'dy Mk'o- 
ix'tie.al general (;one(‘p(s, on tin; one hand, and, on 
the otli(*r, tlu; j)raeliea,l ideals or values whose 
iiiliereiit <i priori lu'ccssity eoiucideti, in Plato’s 
view, with the cognate nece-sity of Iheoietical 
knowledg(‘, hut wliose genuinely practical and 
theoret ic.illy inexplicahle charaett'r could not )M'r- 
maiicntly n'lnain unr(;cogiii/('<l. I’hus, while the 
suhsumiiig of idealism under (ho a jtriori epist«;- 
mology eorres])onds to the true imi)Oit of know¬ 
ledge and of the eonception of truth—sinc(*, of 
course, ev<*ry se.e])tieal and la'lat ivistic theory iim''t 
likew'ise iiml its warrant in autonomons and iogica 1 
evidence—yet this id(*alism, in setting up a n'alily 
wliieli is a])j)rt'he.n(I('d only throiigdi concepts, and 
stands higher than the H'ality <d' imnu'diate ex- 
p(;ri('nce, involva's all t he tiilliciilties of rat i(*nalism. 
The idealism which is intci [)rctcd on nominalistic- 
empirical principles lies closer to reality, and does 
more justice to the changes that occur in the 
sejiarate science,s and their presufipositions, hut 
j)r(;ciHely on that account it surrenders the idea of 
truth, and falls into .scepticism and Hojdiistic 
relativism. 

(c) IdfAilism rombinrd laith ieleob pu al theories 
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Idealism assumes deliiiite forms of yet another 
type, and eneouiifers fresh nrohlems, when if is 
brou^lit into rehUi<»n with tno third main pliilo- 
so[)liieal }>ositi(»n (of. § 2 ahov'e), i.e, that from 
which arises the antithesis of nliiralism and 
monism, of chan^o* and immutability. In itself 
idealism is not exclusively hound up with either 
of the alternatives, but may take both directions. 
It contains elements which may b'ad to the one as 
well as to the ot her. Hut, onc(* it becomes involved 
in the two antitheses, it manifests a very dill’ereiit 
character in each. 

i. Thus, when it proceeds from the individual 
conscio’usness, it encounters at the \’cry outset the 
fact of a variety of consciousnesses, 'bhe joint 
a(dion of these and the dialectic of their cotnmon 
di>eov('ry of the concepts are here held to be the 
necessary conditions of a kin^^olom of knowh'd^e. 
From this point, then, idealism becomes plural¬ 
istic ; and, moreover, when the question is raise<l 
as to t})e })Ossil)ility and i)rohability of an extra¬ 
human consciousness, idealism must, on tl)e hi^dier 
plane, admit the existence of a plurality of intel¬ 
lectual realms, and, cm the lower, must reheard it 
as probalhe that the sub-human, and i)erha{)s even 
the inor;;ariic, world is endowcsl witii a spirilual 
life. Now, as such pluralism involves the idea of 
movement and reciprocal inlluence, consdousness 
—conceived as a subiective activity seeking; to 
rediK'e its cont(uits to clearness and order—contains 
also the impulse to strive and advance towards 
seif-com])reliension and self-oreanizatioii. 'rinm, 
as etIdeal and ]ira(‘tieal v.alues are at length recoo. 
niz(Ml in this striving:: and developin'^ subjective 
principle, t here arises tlie ideal of personality and 
of a kin;^nlom of individual minds. 'I'his form of 
idealism linds typical representatives in Augustine, 
N i{*olas ('usanus, and Leibniz. Further, thismulti- 
tude of spirits must, of course, remain united in 
iJieir common startinrj-point—in consciousness in 
^mnei’Ml. Hut tdiis in turn brin;,^s us naturally to 
an alisolute relativism, as in Heraclitus; or to a 
pan-psy(ddsm, as in Averroes ; or to that unrecon¬ 
ciled opposition between the cosmic consciousne.ss 
and tinite peisonal spirits whiidi is characteri.stic, 
above all, of luiropic-in idealistic thou^dit. 

ii. At tins jxdnt, howi'ver, we touch upon the 
otlier factor ol the antithesis—that wldch presses 
towards ni<jnism and chan^^mlessness. 'Lhe con¬ 
sciousness that forms the stai tine-point here is not 
the casual lirdte consc,iousn(‘ss jit all, the latter 
bein;^^ indeed sim|jly its representative. The in¬ 
dividual cons(dousness r('])r(*sents consciousness in 
;^mneral, inasmuch as it is a quintessence of the 
simplest metaphysical conditions. Here ‘beinjj;’ 
means beiTig for a consciousness : essr. cst prreijn, 
d'hen, as consciousness in its individual asj>ect 
cannot perform this function except on the absurd 
supj)osition of solipsism, and as, moreover, the in¬ 
dividual consciousness has its genesis and its 
decay, its own ‘ being ’ can exist only for and in an 
(ihsolute consciousness. In this way tlie individual 
person, like all else, liecomes an element in the 
divine mind. Here then we find ourselves within 
the sphere of monism—the monism of conscious¬ 
ness. If, however, we begin with the absolute 
con.sciousness, it is diflicult to find a place for 
becoming and movement, as these can be pre¬ 
dicated only of particular, finitive, and relative 
things. Hence, either the absolute consciousne.ss 
is inter[)r(qed anthropomornhic’olly, i.e. as a being 
who (treates, imparts, and directs the mov(micnt of 
t hings, or else movement is altogether denied, and 
the finite consciousne.ss becomes a mere illusory 
appearance of the absolute consciousness. With 
' he surrender of plurality and movement, in fact, 
f he ego and consciousness themselves disappear, 

111 ! Itccome the uncon.scious. From the mysticism 


of Hiahmanism to Sclioi)enhauer runs a quite in¬ 
telligible line of develo])ment, which Western 
thought, under the influence of Christianity, has 
been able to avoid only by tradng the human 
icrsonality in some way to the Heity, and so 
apsing into the well-known antinomies in the idea 
of Cod. 

We thus see that the bare adoption of meta¬ 
physical idealism does not carry us very far. 
idealism acquires definite cdiaracter only by being 
combined with the tendencies of thought which are 
definitely moulded by actual decisions regarding 
the other two philosophi(;al starting-jioints. To 
exalt the mind, or consciousness, above all its con¬ 
tents is doubtless an imjiortant step, but it in no 
way determines the fundamental (diaracter of piiilo- 
sojdiical thought. The vital question is how the 
mind as thus exalted above its jdienomena is itself 
regarded as to its own nature and the direction of 
its activity. Hut this, as we have seen, brings us 
face to face with a vast variety of all ernatives, and 
W'ith antinomies of the most formidable kind. 

4. Transcendental idealism. — The recognition 
of tlu'se innumerable complications and paralo^^- 
i.sms led to that uniijue form of i<iealism wliich is 
known as 'rranscendental or Critical Itlealism—the 
doctrine of Kant. That doctrine concerns us here 
only in so far as it is idealistic, and has fni nished 
modern tliought with a new vvuNipon against 
materialism and semi-materialism. lhe chaiacter 
of this idealism finds its clearest exyuessiun in the 
distimdion which Kant drew l>etween his own views 
and the empirico-nominalistic idcMilism of Hume, 
as well as tliat of Berkeley—certainly no less em¬ 
pirical, but (•o!TC(‘ted and supplcmentcsl by a meta¬ 
physical theology. Kant’s doctrine is idealism of 
the type evolved from the first starting-j)oint. It 
is a inetajihysic from the standpoint of conscioiLs- 
ness as embracing all experience, in so far a.s that 
standpoint itself implies a metaphysical j^osilion. 
Hut thi.s idealism is distinguished friun Hume’s by 
the fact that it is developed and exfilained, not by 
tlie empirical-nominali.stic, but by a 1 ationalistic- 
aprioristic, method, and from Berkeley’s by tlie 
fact that it docs not simply accept the facts of 
con.sdousness a.s given psycTiologically, and then 
graft upon these the metapliysical element, but 
transforms them by a critical and rational pro- 
ce<lure into real knowledge, and at the same time 
will have nothirm to do with a mcta[>hysical i>ro- 
ccslure that would transcend the rational order of 
the phenomcjia themselves. Here we have the 
groumls of the two leading characteristics of the 
Kantian philo.so])liy, viz. (1) tlie rational a priori 
transformation of the facts of consiuoiisness into 
real knowledge by the a priori forms of reason ; 
and (2) the limitation of the validity of this trans¬ 
formation to the actual data of experience, and the 
tracing of all contradictions and antinomies to an 
Ilegitiinate ajqilication of the categories to a reality 
beyond experience. Fxperience it.self, in its intui¬ 
tions of time and sjiac.e, in its synthesis of phe¬ 
nomena by means of the categories, and in the 
nity wliich it j)rcsuj)j)o.ses, becomes real only in 
virtue of the a priori forms of rea.son already 
operative within it. But these forms are to be 
ajiplied only to the experiential material of the 
human consciouHne.s.s; for, if they are ajiplied to 
what lies beyond, they inevitably become involved 
in all the paralogisms of traditional metaphysics. 
Adhesion to the fundamental idealistic position ; 
the expansion of this position into the intra-experi- 
ential rationalism of a logically necessary sys¬ 
tematization, and a practically necessary valuation, 
of the contents of experience or consciousness; a 
demonstration of the fact that a metapliysic which 
seeks to transcend experience necessarily results in 
antinomies ; the vindication of ethico-religious con 
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victions by a practi(;al postulate on the basis of the 
moral reason ; and, finally, the reconciliation of 
the metaphysical postulate of moral freedom with 
the theoretical-rational system of an ordered total¬ 
ity of experience by the doctrine of the purely 
dienomemil character of the latter—tliese are the 
eading features of the Kantian idealism. It is, 
accordingly, a philoso[)hical fabric sni generis^ and, 
in fact, could not come into existeru'e at all until 
the several startin^^-noints of philoso]»hy had been 
ade(iuately develo[)ed, and until, in particular, the 
idealistic pnncii>le had laam fully wroiii^ht out. 
Still, it is essentially idealism—idealism within the 
sphere of consciousness as emhracin^^ all experience, 
and in it the individual consciousness rc|)rcscnts 
consciousness in ^mneral. Kut it does not sanction 
any advance btiyond the idea of re|)resen(al ion, or 
any reachin;^ forth towards what is reju-esent'Cd. 
The rational articulation and valuation of the con¬ 
tents of consciousn(\ss—that and that alone is its 
aim. How consci(jusrHiss i I self cormes into hein^, 
how it is related to what transcends it, how (he 
theory comes to embrace a j)lurality of consci'uis- 
nesses and the possibility of tlnir mutual ii‘t(u- 
course—these are for it unanswerable ques 
The metaphysical ran^j^c of Kant’s idealism do*‘.s not 
pass beyond the fundamental thc'-is of a sysUun 
within the limits of c<)nscious exjxuieiu^e. 

'The nature and deduction of the {uincuples by 
means of which the contents of consciousiu'SH are 
reduced to ordew and valued need not concern us 
here. But it is necessary to point out that, the 
Kantian system is also a form of }»'rs(>nal idealism, 
i.e. that in its reco^^nition of ethical ends and im¬ 
peratives, and its ( (urespondin^^ conception of the 
All, it rests upon practical judgments and j)ostu- 
lates which lie wholly outside its metaphysical 
id(‘alism as such, and are admittedly drawn from 
interests of a non-lo^dcal character. Hence it is 
possible, by divesting the system of its practical 
aspect, to interpret it in a decidedly naturalistii; 
way. In point of fact, however, K.int himsidf, by 
thins expandin;^ his system, has buisleno.d it wit h a 
dualism which brings in its train all thi^ old anti¬ 
nomies and [»crplexities of philosophical thou;.;ht. 

Wdialever si;4nilicance is to be a.scribed to the 
Kantian idealism, it at all events broke away from 
the ijractice - inhiu'ited from (freek ))hilosophy—of 
simply i<lentifyin|.:t theoriilical and meta[)hysic;il 
with personal and ethical idealism, and of extend¬ 
ing tlie consistency of the former to the latter. 
Theoretical proce(iure and practical procedure, 
logical articulation and ethical judgment, natural 
law and moral imperative, though botii memltcis 
of each pair have a common idealistic foundation, 
are rigorously ditlcrentiated by Kant. While 
necessity and validity arc predicated of eitlnu' 
side, yet they are not of the same type in both, 
and are in each case demonstrated on dillerent 
grounds. The jiersonal idealism of the ethical, 
religious, and jcsthetic sphere must, aeeordingly, 
be (dearly distinguished from tlie metapliyslcal 
idealism that ranks eonsciousness above all its 
phenomena, nor is it to he ideiitilied with the logi¬ 
cal and theoretical articulation of these plicnomeiia 
Thus a fresh source of })hilosophical princijiles i^ 
recognized and set ai)art, wliile at the sauie time 
further pci'plexiti(‘s aie added to philosijphical re¬ 
flexion. Tlie manner in vvdiich Kant ultimately at 
once distinguished and combined the antagonistic 
elements hy his dual conception of the world, viz. 
a phenomenal, emjiirical, and logical, on the one 
hand, and a noumenal, intelligible, and {)ersonal, 
on the other, is obviously unsatisfactory, as humnn 
experience exhibits, and, for a true interpretation, 
demands, not the mere juxlaposititin, hut tlie actual 
fusion, of the two asjiects. This explains why 
Kant’s subjective idealism of logically ordered ex- 


•erience and moral freedom soon fell hack again 
nto an ohiective idealism, oc. a theory which 
Icrivcs reality iroin the absolute or divine con¬ 
sciousness. 

5. German idealism.—'I’lie olqective idealism 
evolved fiom the Kantian system is usually calbnl 
‘Geriuan Idealism’—a term covc'riug the uunauiuMit 
of speculation from Kiedite, SchelUug, and llcgcl 
to Schopenhauer and Herhart, of the last of wlioiu, 
again, such thinkers as Letze, b'echner, and Wundt, 
not withstanding the iiidcjiendent character of their 
coiitrihutions, may he regarded as the legitimate 
successors. But this type ot ideali.sm has spread far 
heyauid the coniines of Germany. In Itauce it is 
more or less independently represented by Cousin, 
Kenoiivier, and Maine de Biran ; in Britain hy 
Coleridge, T. fl. Green, Hutchison Stirling, the 
Cairds, and the Seths. It thus forms one of the 
outst anding jdiases of modern philosophy. It is ini- 
possihle to deal here with the movement in detail. 
.Siithce it to emphasize its most vital feature, viz. 
that in all case.s its .starting-point is the individual 
coiiscuousmcis, and that, as tliis is treated as nqire- 
s<mtlug cuusciousiK'ss in general, it forms the 
hiidgc* hy which thought advances to the concep¬ 
tion of the ilivine universal consciousnc'ss or the 
divine universal will—the internally organized 
process of the former, or the active inoveuKUits of 
the latter, being then the source of the world of 
subjective consciousness, which, in turn, will merge 
in the universal consciousness or univ(‘rsal will, 
Uf the utmost im})ortance in this connexion, accord¬ 
ingly, are the several interpretations of the idea of 
Cod whicdi is disengaged hy analysis from the sub¬ 
jective consciousness - as being, in fa(‘t, its neces¬ 
sary fonnd.ation and pre-condition. 'I'lins we have 
theist-ic, pantheistic, or pessimistic interjiretations, 
ccuTeeponding tej the various leading conce[)( ions of 
the subjective consciousness. This form of idcail- 
ism is, in reality, a revivtai Blatonism or Neo- 
Blatonism, except in so far as, on the lines of 
Dc'seartes and Ivant, the idealistic factor depends 
upon ( hci principle of a jdiilosophy of consciousness, 
.and all laws and values arc regarded as respectively 
hut the processc^.s and cnids cjf the absolute con- 
.sciousness which is deduced from that principle, 
whereas in the older systems narmsl (heir idealistic 
character rests, not upon any ccmtral element ab¬ 
stracted hy analysis from consciousness, hut upon 
the hypostatizatioii of the general concepts readily 
evolved fr«tm it. d'his cxiiansion of the central 
idea of Kant --a position \i lii('h was of set pm pose 
narrowly circniniscrihed—brings hack, of course, 
all tln‘ antinoniic's and perplc*xities which in his 
conscious and studied agnosticism he had so ingeni¬ 
ously got rid of. 

6. 19th cent, development. —'Die remarkable 
advance of physical science and the concrete study 
of sociological dcvelo[)meiit which mark the lOtli 
cent. hisHight about tlie collapse of this ideal¬ 
istic metaphysics in the grand style, and thus gave 
materialism once more an ojaui held and a |»(>siti()ii 
of far-reaching inlluence. But a part of still greater 
moment was jilaycd at this inneture hy senni- 
materialism or jiositivisni, wliich declared the 
problem of subject and object to be insoluble and 
of no conse(|uence, and iccognized the plienomcnal 
order of nature as of no less decisive impoi t for the 
mind than an order metajdiysically deduced. Cur 
whole task, it was held, is to adjust ourselves to 
the laws actually operative in the world, in life, 
and in society as a mcwis of the fullest possible 
self-expression and of tlic utilitarian organization 
of society. 'I'hc determinative taetor is in all cir¬ 
cumstances the law of physical and i.sychic^al 
phenomena ; the mind lias no creative power of its 
own, but has only a capacity of adajitation hy 
mc'ans of which, in its ditlerentiations and intc'gra 
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tioriH, it may maiiitani and furtlier tlie existence o 
human beinys. 'I'o that exist (uice itscdf no inde 
pendent spiritual content is as<uibe(l ; tliere i.-- 
riotliinp" beyond the adaptation of an enij»ty 
ca[)aeity f*^r exislence. Il('re tlie mind is no 
derived from matter,—and so far an i<ba\listic ele¬ 
ment is laMained,—but it is divested of all sjxuulie 
and spontaneous content, and re<‘eivos everytliinp^ 
from the surroniidiny^ woild. lienee tlui relation 
betwfieii sul)j<*et and <d>jeet, and thus also the 
proldem of idealism its(df, together with all the 
fundamental \ ieu’s which sei ve to <l(!l(‘i’mine i(^ 
(bjvelopmeiit, may, as beiny" ins<duble and of m 
practical utility, l»e reh\ealed to the splnu'e of the 
unkmnvahh'. This positivism, it is true, \\a> 
challenyo'd by a revival of the Kantian idealism — 
- in the form of Neo-Kantianism, in whi(di, how- 
e\’er, Kant’s ethics, his doctrine of freedom, and 
his philosophy of reliLtion wme for th(‘ most j>art 
s<‘t aside. Stroll,Lt opposition came also from tin 
nominalist-mnnirical idealism whiidi, in the hands 
of (j. Simnud, produeial a type of thought as 
delinitely Idiailistic as it was relativistic. 

Hut th(', modern or (euinan idealism, as a philo¬ 
sophy based on consciousness, met with a very 
severe and powerful eritieism from tin' side of 
modm'u psychology, with its ex])erimenlal investi- 
^uition of corivseiousness. This psyeholooy de¬ 
molished the coneepdion of the e^o, the soul, and 
the unity of consciousness, and thus made it 
dillicult to deal with and niaki^ use of the individual 
consciousness as t he represmit ative of eonsidousm's.s 
in yn.'Tieral. Still mori; elli'ctive wiire the investiga¬ 
tions re,i.^ardin^ the relation of supraliminal con- 
sciousm^ss to subliminal consciousness (or the 
uneonseioiis). Consciousness now became a mere 
series of isolated movements associated by con* 
tip^uity—a mere fortuitous intcnsitication of the 
subconscious. It is in the latt(‘,r that the real 
(xmtinuity of consciousness lies, and in it likewise 
.subsist the most important movements and forms, 
of whi(di only a few ever come into the liydit of 
ch'ar consciousiK'ss. This biuipi.^ so, supraliminal 
consciousru'ss cannot be rcyoarde<I as the primordial 
nndaphysical datum, or as representative of the 
universe, or of reality in c(uieral. ft should be 
remarked, however, that the subconscious, in 
which Sc hopenhauer and E. v. Hartmann find the 
princijde of tlx* cosmos, is itself no immediate 
datum of thouyht- iio ultimate reality of experi¬ 
ence. 

Hut, as a matter of fact, tlnrso psychoiOjj^ical 
theories of c(msci(jusness meredy shift, and do not 
subvert, the foundation of idealism. Even the 
Kantian id(!alisni—like the earlier Leibni/ian 
theory of petites pcrcpptloi ):^—took as its basis an 
unconscious or pre-(M>nscious activity of reason, 
and hi.s entire system was based upon the develoj)- 
rnent of the occurrences due to that activity into 
the consciousness of principles, and upon the self- 
reflexion of reason which it rendered possible. 
Iltmce we should jcrobahly distinp;uish between a 
critico-transcendental coneeplion and the psyebo- 
lo;^ical eonet‘})tion of consciousness. The latter 
alone need be taken into account by the idealistic 
pliiloso]»iiy, and for that coTicej)tion the distinction 
between tin; psycdioloydeally suheonseions and the 
psycdn^lo^dcally eonseious fusion of subject and 
ol)ject does not re.ally matter ; in fact, that fusion 
and the })re{)onderance of the subjeet over its con¬ 
tents are thon;j;ht of here as only relative, as more 
or less complete. Hut, even if the foundation of 
the phil()Soj)hy of eonseioiisness is thus maintained 
and recognized, its develo})meiit therefrom is con- 
froritc'd with new prohiems. Account must be 
taken from the outset of the distinction between 
the tvo parades of eon.seiousness, and eon.sciousness 
in the oi<liiiary sense must )je rep.arded as in itself 


inadcMpiate, and as capable of beinp supplemented 
by c'hunents and ideas which emanate from the 
suheonseions. Above all, the hipher eonce})t, 
which embraces both ordinary conscionsness ami 
subcons(*ioiisness, becomes sometliinp which lies 
beyond the possibility of experience, and the true 
c()nee])tion of reality is detached from experience 
and thoupht in quite a dillerent way from Kant’s 
method in the doctrine of the antinomies. To 
enable ns to prasp that eonceptiori, in fact, we 
must fall hacdv upon an iiuapiiialH e and poetic 
intuition of the fee I i up of life and reality -—a feelinp 
the object of which cannot be demonstrated in 
ex])eriencc! or proiinded in thonpht. Idt;alism thus 
becomes intuitive, as in the most recent scdiool, 
viz. that of Herpsori—a school wdiose inlbience is 
steatlily inereasinp—and the conclusions drawn 
fi'om that fundamental position conform less and 
h'ss to the idea of a homopeiieoiis and complete 
system. 

7 . The sigTiificance of idealism for religion.-- 
llavinp thus surveyed the development of the 
idealistic conception of thinps, we ar(i now in a 
position to determine its sipnitlcance for the veri- 
liealion and valuation of the constitiiiive ideas of 
the (Christian relipion. Here, however, we must 
ahvays hear in mind that idealism is concerned 
with only one of the fundamental prohiems of 
j)hilosopliy, and that, wdiatcwer its contributions 
to relipions thonpht may he, it does not, thereby 
solve the j'rohlenis associated with the other main 
startinp-points of philosoi»hicaI rctlexion. 'I'Ihih it 
in no way furnishes a .solution of the questions 
arisinp from the antithesis of an (nnpiiT^al-relative 
versus a rational-absolute epistemolopy, or from 
that of j)luralis!n versus monism, for these (ques¬ 
tions lie outside its ranpe. Nhu', apain, does it 
lecide anytliinp with rcterence to })iactical and 
personal idealism, inasmuch as the question re- 
pardinp the imjxn t of idtsis and values is not solved 
.sim|)ly by ranki?)p conscionsness above all its con¬ 
tents. What is of importance in q)(;rsonal idealism 
is rather the iqiiestion as to the q)ractical ends 
w Inch we must recopnize in tlie mind—ends that 
alway.s have a spontaneous character ami are not 
to he established by formal reasoninp ; here, in 
point of fact, the decisive factor is the personal, 
'ndividual will. 

Still, even with due recopnition of all tliose 
eservations, idealism is of immense siyniiicance 
for relipion. It invalidates all maleiialism and 
semi-materialism. It maintains that eonscionsm^ss 
cannot !>e derived from matter, hut that, on the 
Diitrary, matter exists only for consciousness— 
that its esse is pen ipi. Nor docs this im{>ly that 
matter is sinijilypiven in consciousness, for in that 
case it would be of no consequence whether we 
started from the one or from the other. Hut in 
/he fundamental relation between the two, accord- 
np to idealism, consciousness is the formative and 
repnlative juinciple—that w hich contains in itself 
meaninp and life, and is, therefore, pie-eminent, 
and intellipihle to itself. Idealism asserts the 
nind’.s .siquemacy over the real. Hut the convic- 
don that mind cannot he ex[)lained by matter, 
ind that it is the formative principle of tlie real, is 
a fundamental sC/ientilie qiostulate of relipious life 
ind thonpht, and is reeopnized as such wherever 
clipious thonpht is consciously directed upon its 
ossihility and its riplibs. It is true that the 
.dealistic theory cannot in itself determine tlie 
lirection in which the mind’s supremacy will assert 
tself, or the ends and values winch that supremacy 
nvolves. Idealism regards the mind merely as a 
ormal principle, the materials of which are piven, 
and the ends of which are revealed to the w ill in 
be process of spiritual development. What par- 
dcular ends the mind will choose are determined 
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in part by th(* solutions of the oilier t^vo ;j^roup.s 
of pliilosophi(;al prohbnns, and, above all, are 
drawn fioiu llie supiiniKi convictions of the mind 
itself. No more than any other form of philosophy 
can idealism by itself devcdop into reli;^ion ; it must 
ever be supplemented by independent elements of 
relit^io'is life, and from these receive a comu’ete 
determination. But in so far as mind and the 
sujiremaey of mind f(jrm the nu'taphysical pre¬ 
condition of reli;^ious belief, idealism is to that 
extent of the utmost si^nilicanee for religious life 
and thou'^dit. 

Litkkatcrk.—J. G. Fichte, Die Destirnmityif] des Menschen, 
Leipzip, ISOO; H. Rickert, Drr Ue<i,nstinid der ICrkr n iit n 
Tiitiin; 4 <‘n, n)()4 ; O. Lietniann, .1 drr Wirldichkf H 

8trass!>\ir',r, I'jn ; H. Berp.son, Dsi<(ii stir Crs (intinrrii luimeii idtr,^ 
de. La (‘diLsrinice I’aris, IhS'J ; J. Bcraniami, (difrrsin fiiiv irn 
iiher lla iipipuulctr. drr ['fiil<is<i})hie, Matliar*^, E. Lnsk, 

Die Luipk drr Philosi)p}iit\ Tul)in>j[t‘n, inil; G. Snninel, Kni- 
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hatiei'^nul .\irtz^cli,\ I.rip/it, I'HiT ; E. v. Hartinann, 
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if X .M.nd ?/ are Loth ehssses of one imunher, the one 
nuniher of x is the same term as the one mem hel¬ 
ot //. This ob\’ionsly reduces to our juevious 
formula tor the identity of individuals. Fur, it (i 
he ‘ the x,' and there is a pi(){)osition which is true 
of ‘ the X ’ but not of ‘ the y,’ such as ‘ the x is a i/\’ 
it must he true that ‘ a is a tc,’ but false that ‘ the 
y is a jc,’ contrary to our previous deduction from 
the dtdinitiou of identity between classes. 

When wp say of anything that it is ‘ the same ’ 
or is ‘ iilenlieal,’ our statement is manifestly in- 
complel(‘, and, as it stands, without signiticance, 
unh'ss w(i say what- it is the same u'ith. Identity 
is thus eh'M-rly a relation of .some kind. Further, 
it is a symmetrical redation, i.r. it is its own con¬ 
verse, since, if a is the sanu’: .as h, h is always 
the same as n. Also, the relation is transitive, 
i.c. it is nlways true that, if o, is the same as h 
and b tin; same as r, a is the same as Again, 
identity, like, self love, self-supiiort, suicide, is 
a self-relat i v(', since everything is always ‘the 
same as’ itself, or, to })ut it more technically, the 
sMtne term which is put(‘cedent, or lirst term, in 
the ridalmn may alwavs he sippnmt, or last t(um. 


IDENTITY.— I. General {logical Fav of 
Identity).—Any discns.sion of the problems con- 
necti'd with Identity must rn'cess.-inly start from 
a clear understanding of what is meant hy Identity 
as a concept- of j)ur(‘ logic, and y luit is the preeis(' 
semse of the so-e.alled logical I.aw ot Identity. 
This is the more needful since, Ilcg<d at hc-c-^t pro- 
fesses to reject the laiw of blent ily, and since 
some of the most eminent of onr mo<lern i)liiIo- 
aophers luive, in consoquerioe, been led to minimize 
the signilieanec of the formula, though they have 
usually stopped short of ac-tually denying it. 

d'here are sev(U‘al ways of detining samen(‘ss or 
identity as a notion in pure logic, hut all of tliem 
are logically equivalent (on the meaning of ‘ e<iuiva- 
lence ’ a few words will have to be sai<l further on). 
Thus, in a logic which, like that of Boole and 
Pe.ano, is founded on the notions of class, imuulx'r 
of a class, and the relations of inclusion in and 
exclusion from a class, we may conceivably begin 
by dedining the identity of individuals, and proceed 
to consider identity between classes as derivatiy<\ 
or rve ina>' lirst define the idimtity of ehass with 
class and then deduce an expression for individual 
identity. 'laking the lirst course, we may .sa;y that., 
if .r and y are terms [i.c. determinate individual 
ohjeets of thought reiirc.sented in l.angiiage hy 
singular names or denoting [)lini.ses), x and y an; 
the set?/?c term when ecfo-y assertion which is true 
of X is also true of y, ami every assertion which is 
false if made of x is also false when made of y ; or, 
to put it in other language, if x and t/are not to he 
the same, there musi alw ays be at least one asser¬ 
tion wdiieh is true of the one but false of the other. 
Now, this delinition of identity will also hold gooil 
if x and y are not individuals but classes. For 
cla.sses are identical only w hen they com])rise jn e- 
cisely the same members, and in that case it i.s 
clear that whatever can be truly asserted of class x, 
and nothing else, may be truly as.serted of class 
t)r, again, we may re.acli an e(]uivalent result by 
lirst detming identity as a relation between (da.'^se.s ; 
thus, the class x is identical with the class y w hen, 
and only when, every member of x is a member ot 
y and every member of y a member of x. Jleanng 
in mind that for every individual term there is 
always at least one class of which the l^nn in 
question is the only member (as, c.y., rhoiuas 
Hobbes is the only member of the class ‘ author ot 
Leviathan; 2 the only member of the class ‘ even 
prime number,’ and so on), w^e get the result that, 


1 If, there is a certain tenn m which belonjrs to a: but not 
to V, there is a proposition, viz. ‘a: contains winch, as it 
Btands, is true, but would he false if y were subslituU-d for x. 


It is this that is (cxpncssi'd in the abstract formula 
known as the Law- of Idcnlity, (t — a (for some 
lemicks on the nnsiniiig of (lie symbol == in this 
numula, sei* immediately below). It should be 
mdc'd that (he foimula ot i(s(df does not state that 
(hea>-<‘Hed identity excludes the eo-existeiice of 
dillkrcm e or variety, and t hat (he. attacks which 
hav<‘ l)(;on ilina-tial against it on this ground thus 
arise from misaiiprelumsioii of its preidse purport. 
'I'hus, if for a we substitute ‘the c.rosser of the 
lluhicon,’ the formula in no way ch nies that the 
jier.soii wlio crossial the Ivuhii-on is tin' same person 
who was kilhal by Brutus and Cassius ; all that it 
deiiii's is (hat tin' ju-rson who crossi'd the Kiihieon 
can he identical with a ])ci-son who nevm- ciossed 
the Buhicon, or who did not cross it in tin' circum¬ 
stances descrih(,‘d in the ju-oposil ion. 'I'his con¬ 
sideration of itself largely invalidalcs tlie Hegelian 
attack on the principle, 'i'heie is, howc\er,_ a 
further jieculianty about tiie relation of identity 
which is not taken into account by tlic formula., 
but has now' to be mentioned, and doics allord more 
))huisihle grounds for raising metaiihysical dilli- 
culties. Self-relatives in general are relations 
which may subsist hetw'ecn a term and itsidf, hut 
may also subsist betw’een one term and anotlna. 
'I'liiis, a suicide is one who kills himself, but (he 
relation of killer to killed may, and most often 
(lo(*s, hold betw'ceii distinct jieisons ; a man imiy 
govern or love himself, but he may also love or 
govern other persons. Biitahsolnte self-sameness, 
or identity, can .subsist only hid ween a term and 
itself. If a and h are numerically distinct terms, 
tlien it is never absolutely true t hat a and b are 
identical—a point which is perhajis most clearly 
hronglit out when we consider such ndations as 
thosi; studied in pure mathematics, wlieie, e.g., 
it is fundamental th.at a point or an integer is 
never identical with any point or integer wdiicli is 
not itself. And, as we shall see directly, the same 
consideration thatalliing is never identical wuth 
anything hut itself is reallv of no less imunent 
in the study of human moral and social relations. 

Summing up, then, w<; may say that ideiility is 
a ridation which is symmetrical, transit ivi-, and 
self-relativ(g ami that in its strictest logical sense 
it is the only relation whivh cun (‘xistoniy between 
a term and 'll self. Wc have now to consider some 
of th(i oh;c<-tions which have Ixmui urged against 
admitting the re.ality ot siudi a relation. But per- 


1 In the case where a, b, c are j-enmctiirul this 

onnula bevoines t!>e fatniliur ‘ first uxioni; of huolui thin^H 
vhWh areeijual to(/.^. Iia' o 1 lie same niaunitude with) the Bainc 
himr are eri'ial to otio tiru)! lior ’ 
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Iia})s it will be well first to say a word about one 
or two possible niisajiprebensions w hich arise fron 
the ainbi^^uity of the coinnionly adojited symbol = 
to exj)ress this relation. 

It must be ronisinbered tliat the gyinhols which represen 
relatiouB and opi'rations are, in tiie tlrst instance, arbitrary 
Siudi sij^ns as -, t , x , -f- of (hemselves tell us nothin;^ of tin 
relations or o|>crati(ins for wiiicii they stand. Idie person wht 
first infr<,x1uc(*s them is at lilierty to ]mt what sense lie pleases 
upon them, provi<led only that tlie sense intendeti is made per 
fectly clear and that the same s.Miihol retains, so Jorijf as lu 
not.ice to the contrary is jfiven, the same precise sense. I 
follows, further, tliat there is no objection to the enij)lo\inen 
of an already familiar symbol in an extende<i or otherwisi 
modified sense, provided two conditions are observed : the 
relation or operation for which the symbol is henceforth to 
stand must ha\ e cert.ain formal lo^'ical characteristics in com¬ 
mon vN'ith that for which it had lieen formerly used ; the same 
syiubol must not lie used for relations and operations which 
hear no analo>:y at all wit h one another. And it ouj;ht to be 
clearly indicated exactly how far tlie analo^\ between the old 
sense and the new extends, what formal characteristics are 
common to the two ('ases. Tims, in arithmetic, if the symbol x 
has first been ‘ defined ' for the domain of natural inteyers, and 
‘multiplication’ of one natural inteyfr by another has thus 
received an unambiguous sense, we liave no ri^ht to use th« 
•am* symbol x or the word ‘ multiplii’at ion ’ to denote an 
operation with rational (racLions, or with ' alj^ehraic ’ or ‘ real ’ 
numbers in general, without tlrst lixinjf its sense by re-dellnirnf 
the word or the symbol for the new domain in which it is iirnce- 
forth to be employed. It follow'S that, taken a|>art from its 
definition for a jjiven domain, a symbol of relation or operation 
is usually ambij^ujoas, and some at least of the criticisms which 
have been passed on the formal expression of the Law of ld(m- 
tity seem to be more conHequencca of the ambiguity of the 
aymbol It has been said, in support of the view (hat (he 
relation = has no meanin)^; unlesg it relates two distinct terms, 
that the whole point of siK'h expre^-sions us x4 7 It), or (a t l>)‘^ 
--a‘'^ + 2a6 + //^, would be destro>ed if the aides of the * e(|uation ' 
were not different expre.ssions. It must be replied that in the 
first case, where we are dealing vs’ith a yenuiue ‘ eipiation,’ the 
symbol = does not denote logical ideniity at all, hut e'juah'tj/^ 
I'.e. identity of nmynitutle. Ttie symbol x here stands for a 
number, as yet supposed to he unknown, but such ilial, when 
it is disi'overed, t ho sum of it and 7 is eipial to 10. If we replace 
X liy the only value which satisfies the cijualion, viz. .'t, the .state¬ 
ment S f 7=10 becomes a strict identity. Its uieaninj; is that 
the. self-same tmmher which resnlt.s from the operation of addiup^ 

7 to ;j is (he number vvhicti results from adding 1 to 9. Th« two 
operation.s are distinct ; hut, sinc« each integer occurs only once 
m the 8eii(‘s of naiiiral numbers, the rcsulL of the operation is 
identical in the Htrictest&ense, and it is of t he result that we'mean 
to speak. There is onl^'one 10 in the wliolc universe of thought, 
and it is this uniipie object 10 about which we are making an 
asseriion. If there could he two different numbers lU, one of 
whicli resulted from the ailditiori of 1 to 9 and the other from 
the addition of 7 to 3, arithmetic w'ould be imiios.sihle. Thus, if 
we take 3 t-7-9 Pi as a statement about the results of two 
different opeiations, we are asserting the identity of a term—lU 
--with itself ; if we take it, as wa are also at liberty to do, as a 
slatement about two operatwns of addition, the symbol = no 
longer denotes idemtify hut ecpiivalence (/'.<?. the operations of 
adding 1 to 9 and of adding 7 to 8 are not idimtical, hut they 
yield a result which is iih-ntical). So in an algebraical formula, 
like ttiat given aljove, which contains no ‘variable,’ thougli it is 
often convenient (o speak of the formula os an ‘ identity,’ or to 
say that tlie two sides of the exjiressiori are ‘ i<!ent iiuilly eiiual,’ 
what is really stul e<i i.s an e((ui\ aiciicc. The meamiig is not t hat 
the operal icii of multiply mg {a \ b) h\’ itself is the same as that 
of inultipl.N ing a h,\ itself, b by it.seif, and 2, a, h by one another, 
and then adding ttie results, but that the two processes yield a 
final result which is identical. 

It may still be iir^^ed tliat, at any rate when we 
make si^milicant judgments of identity, there is 
always an assertion of ditlerenee included in our 
statements. (For an able statement of the view, 
here criticized, that ttvo ternus are required for 
the relation of identity, see particularly Varisco, 
Conosci tt Stesso, p. 147, nde.) Thus, it may he 
said that, even in the ‘identities’ of which we 
have just been speakitig, hy onr own admission 
what we assert is that dill'erent operations deter¬ 
mine one ami the same result, and that, anart from 
the ditlerence of the ojieration.s, it would not be 
worth while to assert the idimtity of the result. 
Who, for instance, would he the wiser for knowing 
that 10=10, or, to take Hegel’s example, tliat ‘a 
nlaut is—a plant ’ ? And it may even be urged, as 
by Bradley, that the so-called Law of Identity a~a 
is not a judgment or propo.sition at all, since every 
significant proposition is a synthesis of dill’erent 
elements. Yet neither criticism seems to go to the 
root of the matter. It is not true to say that 


10 = 10 (tlie symbol = being here taken as meaning 
‘is identical with’) is an unmeaning or otiose 
as.sertiun. Tor it means that tlie number 10 is 
uni(pie in the series of natural integers, so that, 
e.g., in counting, when one has once j)as.sed 10 he 
will never come back to it, or, to use other words, 
that the series of integers is non-recurrmit. If we 
do not usually think it necessary to mention this 
})eculiarity of tlie series of integers, that is merely 
becau.se ot its familiarity ; in a logical study of the 
pro|)erties of number tne peculiarity is a highly 
inijKutant one, and the proof of it a liighly elabo¬ 
rate affair. Hence it is m^t strictly true to say 
that, whenever we assert identity, we simul¬ 
taneously asst'it or, at any rate, iniply difference 
as well, though this is, no doubt, mo.st commonly 
the case. And rtdlexion will sliow that, wliere we 
assert ‘identity in difference,’ there is alway.s an 
assertion of absolute self-sameness involved. Thus, 
if we say ‘ the wall-paper in Mr. X’s study has 
exactly the same .shade as that in Mr. Y’s dining¬ 
room,’ we do state a dilferen<*e ; the papers are not 
the same papers, and the walls whieh they cover 
are not the same walls. But the shade of colour 
of the one paper is numerically one and the same 
with that of the other. 'I'liere are not two colour- 
shadc.s, but one. Or, if an actor in a stage recog- 
itioii-scene exclaims, ‘ d'hat person i.s my long-lost 
son,’ it is impliial, of course, that the long-lost son 
has changed in many ways, but there is something 
of which absolute identity is asserted ; he is 
numerically one and the same person. If personal 
identity were the liction tliat llume asstuted it to 
be, sucli a statement as ‘ 'I'his is my long-lost son ’ 
would always be false. Hence, wherever a state¬ 
ment of identity in diversity is mtide, it will be 
found to include as part of its meaning tin tisserfion 
of ( lie form — d'liis is not to deny that physical 
diing.s ch.'inge or t hat orgtinism.s grow ; it is merely 
A> stale tlitit, nnltxss the i-liat)ge or growth is a pro- 
•ess within something permanently self-identical, 
tlie very .statements ' This changes,’ ‘ 2'his grows,’ 
•annot be true. 

With respect to the statement that an expression 
of the form <i — a, if it means what it says, is no 
genuine juilgment, one may say tliat the matter ia 
lartly one of arbilraiy definition. If, in Bradley’s 
I'a.^'liion, a judgment is delined in sucli a xvay as to 
make the presence of distinct terms part of the 
definition, then, of course, with such a definition, 
no atlirmation in which there is only one term will 
be a jmlgmcnt (ircord'uKj to this definition. But 
diis obvious considerat ion does not ilispose of the 
picstion w hether there may not he true and sig- 
lilicant statements w liiidi fall outside the limits of 
his detinitiori. J’hus 10 = 10, acci^rding to what 
'las just been maiiitaiiied, is significant and tine, 
since it dispose.s of the conceivably possible view 
that the number-series may be recurrent; but it 
wumid not be a judgment according to Bradley’s 
definition. And certainly the abstract schema of 
dll such propositions, the formula a~(i, cannot be 
dll actual jmlgment, for the simple reason that a 
lias liere no determinate signification, but is merely 
a bhink form standing equally well for any actual 
nrm, but not itself a term at all. And, wliere 
here is not even one term, there clearly can be no 
^udgment. But this criticism lia.s of itself no more 
direct liearing on the Law of Identity than upon 
any other pare logical schema of possible judg¬ 
ments, such as, e.g.y ‘All are y’s.’ As the present 
writer understands it, none of the so-called formal 
aws of thought claims to be more tlian a rule or 
’oriuiila according to which true propositions can 
be made, and in violation of which no true propo- 
ution can be made. The real function of the Law 
Identity is thus simply to assert that every 
jbject of thought has a definite character. Simi- 
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larly the f^aw of Contradiction (which, it may be 
incidentally observed, is not the Law of Identity 
disguised in a negative form, but a wholly indc- 
peiuhmt law) adds that no object of thought can at 
once have and not have a given determinate char¬ 
acter, while the Law of Lxcluded Middle further 
adds that, if the given character is fully determin¬ 
ate, any given object of thought must either have 
it or not have it. The edect of the three taken 
together as postulates of thought is to eTisure that 
the logical univtuse of discourse shall contain only 
determinate and distinct objects of thought, or, in 
other words, that its members, whatev(*r they may 
be, shall possess a delinite and recognizable indi¬ 
viduality. Since each of the three ‘laws’ is re¬ 
quired to guarantee this result, it scetns impossible 
either to deny the logical value of the Law of Iden¬ 
tity, or, in Hegelian fashion, to maintain that an 
actual thing is only identical with itself because it 
is also dillerent from itself, and vice versa. Indeed, 
we have seen that, in the case of such objects as the 
natural numbers, there seems to be a sell-i<lentity 
which excludes all ditrerenee whatsoever. To revert 
to our example, 9-h I = 10 —3-f 7, there is nndoubt 
edly a dillerence between 9-fl and 3 + 7, but it is 
a ditl'erence not in the result of the o])erations, (!: ; 
number 10, but merely in the metho(ls by whicli it 
is obtained. What is identical here, the result., 
has no element of dillerence within it; and what is 
dillertmt., the two operations, is not identical 
merely equivalent. So, when we say that two 1 
ditlerent men, A and /i, see the same sun, the, 
whole situation exhibits identity in diHerencc*; but 
the identity belongs to one thing, the object seen, 
and is absolute down to the utmost particular; the 
dillerence to something else, the [)rocesse3 by which 
the j)erce})tion of the object is eH'ccted in t lio case 
of A and of B respectively. So more generally, if 
it is said of A and B that they are ‘ the same ami 
not the .same,’ meaning, e.y., that their formal 
structure is the same but their material diU’erent, 
it is clear that identity is asserted about one con¬ 
stituent clement of A and /L ami dillerence about 
quite other constituent elements. 'I’he common 
formal structure, e.g., in respect of which A and B 
are pronounced t he same, is strictly and numerictally 
one and the same with itself, and it is [)recisely 
this that is expres.sed in the allirmative part of the 
statement. 

2 , Application.—It is no part of the business of 
logic to formulate criteria of i(bmtity, or to say 
when any [)articular assertion of identity is correct. 
Still it may well fall within the logician’s ju-ovince 
to utter a warning against one or two j)Opular fal- 
lacie.s, which might, if unnoticed, prevent the 
recognition of identity where it exists. The chief 
of these i>rejudices is perha]»s the inveterate ten¬ 
dency to assume that identity, wherever it is 
asserted, means the presence of an identical ma¬ 
terial constituent or constituents in a complex. 
This, of course, need not be the case ; the point 
of identity in a given case may lie entirely in the 
formal structure of the com])lex, as when a meloily 
is said to be the same, though it has been trans¬ 
posed into a ditlerent key. Or we may mean to 
assert identity of formal structure together with 
identity of some, hut not all, of the material con¬ 
stituents. In such cases it may be impossible to 
say with certainty how many of the matenal con- 
stauents of a coiuplex must remain the saine in 
order that our assertion may be regarded as true. 
This is illustrated by the old question whether the 
pair of stockings wliich had been darned so often 
that no part of the original silk remained were still 
the same or a new pair. The point is that, in a 
case like this, we mean in ordinary life to assert 
something more than the formal or Btructural iden¬ 
tity of the pair of stocking,s ; we feel that the 
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identity of the stockings is not preserved unless 
at least some part of the matm ial has rimiained all 
through the processes of mending ; but we have no 
fixed sta.ndard by which to determine how much of 
the niaUuial must lie prescuvod, and thus the (pies- 
tion admits of no tleU'rminate answer. What we 
may learn from it is that in any concrete case the 
question of identity cannot be answered unb'ss 
the exact respect is s))ecitied in which identity is 
sought. It is possible to have, for Instance, abso¬ 
lute identity of material constituents without iden¬ 
tity of formal st ructure, or, ugain, conqilete identity 
of formal struigiire without any identity whatso¬ 
ever of material eonstilucnts. This shows us that 
the liUW of Identity is in no way alha ted by the 
fact that change is real, since either the material 
constituents of a comph^x or its formal element 
may change without allca ling the otlier element. 
Hence, if a person is, in any givam context, speci¬ 
ally intcrest,e«l in the one aspect, he may correctly 
asscut identity, tlnmgh there may liave been con¬ 
siderable chuiige in llu* oilier. We also see tliat 
the identity whicli co-exists with change is not,well 
described as a p u inaneiit subst ratum. Where what 
we mean to M--ert is identity of form or structure, 
t he use of a word like substratum, which inevitably 
suggests a material factor in a eouqdex, is wliolly 
misl(*ading. In gen(*ral wo may say that, owing 
to tlie fact that in euiierete cases we usually mean 
l)ut j to ass(u't an i^leiitity wdiich is mutber wholly formal 
mjr wholly material, tlie rpu'stion wbetber some¬ 
thing is still ‘what it was’ or has become ‘some¬ 
thing ililVerent’ cannot be satisfactorily answered 
excejh w'ith reference to tlie end we have in view 
in raising it. To take a trivial instance—the fact 
that every material constituent of one’s body may 
be dillerent from any of w hat were its material 
constituents ten years ago is irrelevant to an 
‘identification’ in the t)()liee-court. 

So far w'e have lieen in the main considering the 
ease of conqilexi's which on tlieir material side 
have been treated as mere aggri'gates eai'ahle of 
reeidving a struetura! di+iuniination trom wdthout; 
and W’e liave seim tliat, with respect to them, there 
ajipears to be always a certain (i(‘gree of arbitrari- 
ne.ss involved in deciding t he question how far they 
can b(‘ moditiod without losing their identity, (tor 
some giuieral remarks apjdieable to the ease in 
haml, see Varisco’s ohservations on the arbitrary 
elenumt in seiimtiiic formuhe [C’foio.vri te htesso^ 
pp. 118-1‘20].) The ease of wholes wdiieli arc nut 
mere aggregates, and whose formal ehaiacter con¬ 
sists not in a structure imposed from without, but 
ill internal develoj)ment along delinilo lines and 
towards a delinite end, requires soim* further con¬ 
sideration. In what d()‘'s the identily of a living 
organism or, again, of a persorual self consist ? In 
the ease of the organism, w’hicli is constantly re¬ 
newing itself by getting rid of sunerlluous material 
constituents and building up fresh elements to take 
their place, it is plain that identity <ioes not de- 
p(>nd on the retention of any material con.stituent 
throughout the wdiole of the organism s life. II 
we interpreteal rigidly Ibe Arist(jtelian formula, 
‘presence of the .sv/./nc form in the s((>nc. imider, it 
would clearly not be a correct account of tlie iden¬ 
tity of any living organism. M bat seems to be ut 
primary importance is formal identity as shown 
not in'unclianging retention of one and the same 
structure, but in the continuous develoj.ment ot 
structure through successive jiha.ses aecoidiiig to a 
definite law of growth. We do not mean by this 
merely a law of growth cominon to all t he membera 
of a class or species, but a law or princi ple of struc¬ 
tural de.vcloi)ment whicli in its full dcterminate- 
ncss is uiihiuo and peculiar to this one organism 
(It is true that, one oak grows on lincH which 

are imich the same for all oaks ; hut thoe aie 
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always individual dillerances: no one oak is j 
mere replica of any other, and no mere fj;enera 
formula applicable to ail oaks alike is an exhaust' 
ive statement of tin' livin^^ law of develojunent oi 
‘ form ’ of this s])ecial oak.) h'rom the continuity 
of devdopment presujtjtosed in sucdi a formal idem 
tity, it sf'ems to follow at once that identity wouh 
be destroyed if there could be an instantaneoui 
(diaiip;e ol all (he material constituents of tin 
organism, I’here would l)e no sense in speaking 
of a 8tr\icture in which all the material (constitu¬ 
ents were simultaneously replaced as a growth or 
developnnmt. 11- would be in ( he strictest sense a 
new crc'atimi. Finally, a word or two may be said 
about personal identity. Does it reside solely in 
the soul or mind, or does it involve identity of the 
physical organism? In actual practice, oi course, 
ife does not t)resent us with cases in which per¬ 
sonal id(mtity is found apart from such an ident ity 
of the organism as has just been sjioken of. But 
we can at least imagine such a possibility. 

Suj>pose, for exaniiile, that the Pvtliatrorean doctrines were 
true, and that the soul of a man could become associated with 
the 1)0(1 y of a parrot. If it were possible for the supposed parrot 
to convince us that it retained the psychical character which we 
had previously known as that of a friend, it is ditlicnlt to see 
tmw' we could refuse to believe that we were dealing, not indeed 
with the same man, hut with the same pennon. We should,e.j/., 
he morally hound to treat th(‘ jiarrot, not as a mere parrot, hut 
as }ia\'i(ig the same moral claims and rights as our frien<l. And 
we should hardly regard the bcli<*f in personal iujmortality as 
capable of refutaliou hv the mere consideration that ther'-’can 
he no identity of organism between an embodied ami a (iisem- 
bodied spirit. 

And, again, tliough many theologians would 
maintain (hat complete immoitality involves a 
‘ resurrection of the body,’ it is liard to see in 
wliat sense they can maintain that the ‘glorilied’ 
body is the same organism as the ‘ corrufttihle ’ 
body, i’ersonal identity would thus secun to be 
essentially psychical and, in its eonee})t (whatever 
the full concrete facts ma}'' he), independent of 
bodily identity. Once more, as in the case of the 
organism, it is important to understand that per¬ 
sonal identity is, primarily, identity of form. It 
do(^s not re(]uire the fiermanent and umdianged 
))er.sisteru‘e of any si)ecial material content, such 
as a group of sensations or thoughts or feelings, 
throughout the (U)urse of piersonal existence. It is 
no more re(iuired, in oixh'.r tliat a man may be 
the same person as lie was twenty years ago, that 
some mental ‘ contents’ should have persisted un¬ 
changed during the twenty years, than the same¬ 
ness of his jjody reijiiires that .some of its particles 
should still be tlu; same as twenty years ago. 
What is re(]uircd is that the succession (jf clianges 
in mental and moral eharaeter .should be linked 
t()<odIier as a cont iiiiioiis develojiinent according to 
a law of growth which in its concrete fullness is 
ehaiaet(Tistic of tlie jierson in question and of no 
other being in the universe. A imui’s present ex¬ 
perience is hia expeiience, because it (its on to/^/.9 
past exjieriences as it dix's not lit on to any (;ther 
series of individmil (^xperienecs. It is tlius an 
abuse of language, which may easily lead to the 
gravest contusion of Diouglit, to speak of jiersonal 
identity as involving anything in the nature of an 
unchanging [isychieal ‘ sul)str.atum.’ 

The confusion aj)pears in tlio crudest form in tlie 
ditlicullics raised Ijy Hume about personal identity. 
His d illi(;ulty is r<tai only if we assume tliat personal 
ident ity means the permanent jiersistence of some 
idontiliable mental ‘state’or group of states. If 
this is conceded, it is, of course, easy to show that 
we have no evidence for the existence of any such 
permanent ‘impressions’or ‘ideas.’ h>en Bradley’s 
suggested minimum of a persist ing core of cmme.s- 
thesia is something in whicli it is very hard to 
believe. The dilhculty vanishes when it is seen 
that personal identity is primarily identity of form. 


not of content or matter. The same mistaken de¬ 
mand for identity of content as a basis of personal 
identity seems to lie at the liottom of the contem¬ 
porary tendency to exalt the ‘subliminal’ self into 
a principle for the explanation of all psycliological 
dillicuKles. It is, of course, a fa(‘t cajiable of 
establishment by careful observation, even if it 
were not already ])resupposed in the conception 
of the mind as a thing that grows and develops, 
that mental ‘states’ do not arise and vanish in¬ 
stantaneously ; they have a period of ‘ marginal ’ 
existence which may exist both before and after 
th(‘ir occupation of the ‘centre’ of attentive con¬ 
sciousness. But the doctrine of the ‘subliminal’ 
self extends this conception of the ‘ margin ’ sur¬ 
rounding the ‘ focus ’ ot consciousness beyond the 
limits within wliich its validity can he submitted 
to experimental tests. The ‘subliminal’ is thought 
of as a region in which mental contcuits of all kinds 
still persist as actual, though unconscious, when 
t hey nave disappeared from even tlie ‘ margin ’ of 
consciousness, and from which they can be evoked 
again in the processes of recall. As a symbol for 
the truth that the actual condition of considous- 
nesH may he largely determined Viy exjieriences 
which are no longer jirestmt to consciousness, there 
can be no objection to the use of sudi a notion ; 
but when the att empt is made to regard tlie symbol 
as an exphiTiation—for instance, to exjilain recol- 
lecitiun by tlie sujiposed persistence of a percept or 
ide/i ‘below tlie threshold,’ or to convert a mental 
tendency into an actual conjunction of ‘.subliminal’ 
states—and, most of all, when personal identity is 
sujiposcd to rest upon such <‘in actually unchanging 
body of ‘suliliminal ’ mental contents, it should be 
clear that we are dealing with the Humian fallacy 
in a iicAV dress. An iihuitity which is really one of 
form and law is being illegitimately converted into 
one of material constituents. If we are right in 
holding tliat personal identity requires no notion of 
an unduinging ‘substrate',’ the theories wdiich may 
])e formed of the character of the supposed ‘ sub¬ 
liminal ’ self will have no hearing upon the problem 
of identity. In fa(jt, the very problem to lie solved, 
in what tlie identity of a |)erson consi.sts, obviously 
breaks out again M'hen we ask what is meant by 
he unity and sdf-identity of the suppo.sed ‘suh- 
iminal ’ personality itself. 

Without introducing any reference to the ‘ sub- 
irnina!,’ we Jnay simply state the facts of which 
t appears to give a mythological account thus. 
Since personal identity would appear to depend on 
the uni(jne linking up of past with present mental 
states in virtue of a formal law or principle of 
mental development, it seems to involve as a con¬ 
sequence at least the possibility of a recall in 
memory of whatever experiences have belonged 
to a self. That we in all probability forget most 
of our experiences so completely that they are 
lever recalled, at least in the life that we know, 
s no (jhjection to such a view. For it may well 
.‘e tliat they are not recalled sinqdy because 
urther experience does not provide us with the 
appropriate cues. From abnormal cases, such as 
diose of persons who have survived the very near 
approach of death and have recorded their experi¬ 
ences, it would seem unsafe to assert of any ex¬ 
perience that it has certainly passed beyond all 
possibility of recollection. On the other hand, it 
IS hard to see how the kind of continuity in mental 
development witliout which there would be no 
iieaning in speaking of certain past experiences 
as mine, and not those of another person, could be 
'reserved if all possibility of their actual recovery 
were precluded. Such totally lost experiences 
would not be * linked up’ with any personality at 
all, and, if they could be sujiposed to exist, would 
seem to have become ownerles.s. But an owner- 
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less experience is surely a contradiction in terms. 
On the contrary, if there is such a continuity in 
personal development that there is always a real 
dependence of the later phases of a personality 
upon the earlier—a dependence which is dillerent 
in kind from the dei)endence of one man’s person¬ 
ality on that of another—this would seem to be of 
itself enough to guarantee the possihility that any 
experience which has been that of a given indi¬ 
vidual may he, when the cue for it arrives, rein¬ 
stated in the form of memory. Hence it seems, 
to the present writer at least, that memory is 
essential to personal identity, and that there is 
ultimately no sense, e.y., in sjx'culations which 
re])r(;sent the same p(uson as passing through a 
succession of lives in eacli of which he is absolutely 
precluded from all ]iossihle memory of the evcmts 
of those which have gone before. If all links of 
memory are destroyed at deatli (or at re-birth), on 
what ground do we })ronounce a given man A to 
be a reincarnation of another man B rather than 
an entirely new creation ? 
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Logik, I'uhing'en, 1873-78, i. 14 ; B. Varisco, / Massimi Proh- 
letni, Milan, 1911, and Conoi<ci tc StesHo, do. 1012. For a purely 
formal exprcs.sion of the chief propositions concertnn^r identity, 
see A. N. Whitehead and B. Russell, J^rincipia matheinat., 
Cambridge, lUlU IT., i. 349. 

14. PKHSOiWAL /liFXTJ n'.—G.V/, heihnlz, Noviyaxix P.H.sai.^, 
ii. 27, iv. 7; D. Hume, Treatise an Human Mature, Ijondon, 
17:49-40, hk. i, pt. iv. p. 6; G. W. F. Heg-el, Kncyclopadl(\ iii. 
{Phil, des (-icistcs, Fng. tr., W. Wallace, llcoel’s Philosophg of 
Mind, Oxford, 1894); R. H. Lotze, Metaphysik {\\u\^. tr.do. 
1887), hk. iii. chs. i. and v., and Microcosmus {Vax)!,. tr.-*. Fdin- 
hurgli, 1899), hk. ix. ; T. H. Green, Pen. Jntrod. to Hume’s 
Treatise on Human Mature, pi'. .342-340 (new ed., Oxfotd, 1890 

Works of 'T. H. (Heen, London, 1885-88, i. 20.5-299), .and 
Prolcg. to Ethics, Oxford, 1884, hk. iii. ch. ii. A ; F. H. Bradley, 
Ajxpearancc and Ilcality, Lornloti, 189.3, hk. i. ch. \., hk. ii. ch. 
xxiii. ; B. Bosanquet, Psychol, of the Moral Self, do. 1897, 
lec'turrs 5, 10, I'rinciple of Indicidualit y atui (’rt/i/c, do. 1912, 
and i'alue and hestiny of the fndiviilual, do. 1913; J. Ward, 
Jiealm of Ends-, Cambridge, 1912, Index, s.v. ‘ Individual’; B. 
Varisco, opp. citt. A. E. 'TaYLOIL 

IDENTITY (Buddhist).—I. We find the notion 
of identity princii)ally in material objects which 
j)reserve tlie same aspect for a long time, and which 
may be moved in space w ithout cliaiig^e of form. 
The Buddhists liave carried tlie doctrine of non- 
identity so far that they have come to deny move¬ 
ment. According to tiiem, w hen a body seems to 
move, it is really being continual Iy renew^ed, and 
is, 80 to speak, re-horn of itself—re-horn each 
moment in a difi’erent spot. Such is the opinion 
of the orthodox (Skr. Ahhidharntas). The Vatsi- 
putiiya.s, w’ho are heretics, hfdieve that a g(‘.stnre 
is a movement, whereas, according to the orthodox 
opinion, gesture is but a new' disposition of a hotly, 
which is no longer the same body as it w-as before. 
Yet, like all Buddhists, the Vatsijuitriyas admit— 
basing their faith on Scripture and ex{)erionce-— 
that a flame is always being renewed, and that it 
never remains for one moment identical with itself. 
The flame of the lamp in the third watch of the 
night is the continuation of the flame in the first 
watch ; these two flames form a series {saiitnti) : 
the first is the cause (hetu) of the second, for they 
have both the same nature ; the wick and the oil 
are not causes, but only coeflicients {pratynya). 
This series may be developed in space wdiile it 
lasts : when there is a prairie fire, the tianie of the 


Northern extremity of the prairie stands in the 
same relation to the llame of tlie Soutluin ex¬ 
tremity as the bird arriving in (he South to the 
hi id which has come from (he North. But ui;i\ 
follow the problem still more closely. It uiay 
quite well lie the ('ase that Hame, .sound, imd 
thought are essentially ‘ nnuiH'ntary,’ ‘ perisliinp 
from moment to moment,’ and yet that certain 
objects and the atoms originally constituting all 
objects remain identical, ('ertain things rtuiiain 
in existence as long as there is no cause to destroy 
them.^ 

If things (.mdislrPt)^ are momentary, then they 
]»erish of theiusclves, without- any cause. It i.s 
deniixl that the llaiinj di(>s hccausi^, it is hloxvn out, 
or that sound dies hecaust' a hand is laid on the 
hell. 'Idle cause w'hich is in opjtosition to the 
existence of llu! llame does not do'-^troy the Ihiiiie ; 
for liow' can we ih^stroy what exists, or liow' (^an we 
destroy what does not exist ? This cause jirt^vents 
the new' daiiu*. from springing up to la'plaeii the 
»res(.'nt one ; it interrupts tlie series of tlic Hamc 
jy paral\ z.n;: t lie forces which made it last. From 
all (‘vide.iKc. is 1 Im same with wood. 

‘ Are we to ttirik lli.at wood perishrs by coiitai't with flame? 
- A'es, for we no longer nee the wood when it is Itiirni, and no 
rcfisoninti is worth Llie evi<i(MK'e of our senses. —No, It is .a 
mat ter of reasoning ; for, even if wa* no longer see the wood, that 
may he the outeome of the fai l that it perishes c)f itself and 
cease-s to he renewed. Tiie non-exisleiiL-e of the wood, wiiieh, 
ton sav, is oaused ]»y the fire, is a pur® nothingness, a noie 
eiitity : ami tioii-eniity ('aunot he an efTet'f ami cannot he 
c.aused. I'.esi(tes, if de.struction, the non-existetice which sue- 
cceda existence, iiad Hoim-tiine.s a cause, it would alw'uys, like 
birth, have a cause. And you vvillingl.\ admit lliat tla im-, sound, 
and thought, are momentary by natufo’ (AbhidhaonnLoLo 
bhasya, iv. 2). 

If things perish without cause, from (heir vany 
nature—as objects thrown into (.he air fall —they 
must jicrish in tin* very moment of birth, nnd tluiy 
cannot exist beyond the monu'nt in which tliey 
actmally receive hidng; they jierish in the sjiot 
where they are horn, and they cannot jiass from 
one pla(*e to anothm*. 

* If destruction, being witliout cause, does not take place at 
the very hirtli of the thing, it will not Like place later, for tlie 
Hung remains what it is.’ Hut, one nia.v say, the tiling I'harigcs, 
it riperi.s, it grows older. AVhat grows (dder an(J changes 

is a ‘ series,’ for the notion of change is by its \ ery terms contra¬ 
dictory : ‘That the same thing should liecome oilier than it is, 
is ah.surd ; that the tiling should remain the same, and its 
cliaracters becom* di/Terent, is alxsard.’^ 

There is much discus.'^ion over the ex.'inijde of 
waLcT which disap[)cars by (dmllitioii. The lire 
prevents the atoms of water, which disappear every 
nioinent, from proci eating lU'W atoms of water : 
‘ tlnis the iiias.s of watiT i.s reduiaul more and more, 
until it entirely di.'^ajipears, and finally does not 
exist in its series, or in its being.’* 

2 . The point of view' of the Dignilga school (oth 
cent. [?]) i.H too well known to rccjuire moic than 
brief mention heic.^ l>y existence is meant the 
cajiaeity for jiroducing an (dl'ect {artJurkrii/dkd- 
rito(t). Now’, a permanent thing is inactive. 1 >oes 
it posse.ss, at the moment w hen it is ac'comjilishing 
its prestmt act, the power to accomplish its past 
and future acts? If so, then it will certainly 
accomplish them at once, for it is not usual that 
anything <*a]iahlc of an act should postpone it. If 

1 The old school believes that things are anitya, ‘ uou 
eternal,’ ‘fragile’ ; hut it does not say that they arc all 
‘momenlary,’ * inslanlancous.’ lluddha sax h : ‘It is evidml 
that this hodv lasts one year ... a hundred years, and even 
more. But that which is called mind, intcllcd., consciouBiiess, 
keeps up an inecHsant round by day and by night of {terishing 
as one thing an<i springing up as another {Sadiyutta, ii. 95). 

Sayhskfla = ^ what is composed, caused.’ The saihskfta 
alone exists. The ‘ non-caustil,’ he it ‘ space ’ or nirvnjia, is 
but a name. ...... , ^ 

^ Vasuhandhu (3rd-4th <‘cnt.. a.d. [?]) In Ahhidharmakosa- 
bhasya, iv. 2, fol. 180 of Tanjur, Mdo, vol. Ixiii. (India Utlice 
Liluary copy). 

4 It). 

6 See Sarradarianamihgraha, Calcutta, 1858, tr. A. E. Gough, 
Ixmdon, 1882, p. 16 ; tr. L. de la Valliie Poussin, in Muaion, new 
ser., i. [19021 64. 
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not, it will iH'vor ac'coniplisli thoni, just as a stone, 
which is at tlie ])icscnt moment irn^apahle of pro¬ 
ducing: a bud, will never ])r()(iuce one. It may be 
said (hat the pernmnent tliiipi: j^roduces such and 
su(‘h an ellect by reason of tlui co-operation of 
additional factors. If these fa(^tors remain ex¬ 
terior, then it is they that are active. If they 
^dve some new cajjacily to the ]iermanent thin;,^ 
then our point is proved : tlie primitive bein^^, who 
lacked this capacity, has pcuished ; a new being 
has been born who possesses this capacity. It is 
very diflicult to attribute to a non-ino'mentary 
thing, to a t hing which is permanent and identical 
with itself, a succ('ssive activity. That whiidi pro¬ 
duces no etU'ct—sj»ace or jiirrioia —is not a t hing, 
since it is inca]»ahle of tmtion or reaction, and 
incap'alde of being caused. 

3. If we consid(;r in a series {santati) two 
moriK'nts which are very close, the one ‘ {;ause ’ 
and the other ‘ etlect,’we shall liave nodilliculty 
in persuading ourselves that they are mdlher 
identical nor dill'erent. The )ihilosoj)hy of Nagar- 
jiina (1st (rent. A.ie [?J), arguing from the fact that 
the rel.ations of cau,>e and ellect are ‘ inexpressible,’ 
gives its o))inion in favour of the relative character 
of the ide;i of causality ; there is, in absolute truth, 
no cause and etlect. A more moderate or less criti¬ 
cal ])hiIoso}ihy mlmits a certain i<hmtity in the 
series. lA'cry atom of water, according to it, is 
llui<hty ; every atom of tire, heat. 

Witii regard to the most interirsting of all series, 
the mental or intellectual series which consti¬ 
tutes our pseudo-individuality, our substantial and 
permarngit psiMubj-ego,^ the !\Hlind(xp/tnhd remarks 
that the murderer deserves to be punished, although 
he is, at the tinn^ of punishment, no longer the 
.same being who committed the crime ; just as the 
marriageable woman belongs to the man to whom 
she has been promised as a little girl.’-^ Thus the 
series which constitutes our soul is divided into an 
infinite number of (cvistimces {ni/cdi/asa/didga, ja?i- 
7fian)^ each one of which is prepared to make 
retribution for a certain lot of actions (si^e art. 
Dkatii AND Disposal OF thf Dead [Jfuddhist]). 
In each of these existences the soul really remains 
identical with itself : its ac.ts, with the exception 
of tlui very gravest., will riot be reijuited till a 
future existence, 'There is no reason for surprise 
over the fact that it makes retribution {vipdka) 
for its past acts, or that it is disposed either to 
good or to evil by j-eason of the ‘ issuing’ 
of its p.'ist acts, although there is nothing per- 
imanent in itsidf. It is a parallel with the tlower 
which receives the counter-blow from the sub¬ 
stances on which the see<l has fe<l. 

'I'he iSaut rantikas believe t hat acts bring about 
a certain moditicat ion in the series, i.e. in the soul 
—a spiritual modilication, if we may call it .so, 
from which retribution springs. 'The school of 
Abhidharma believes that the act creates a subtle 
matter {avijnnpti), which (h^vidops in an uninter¬ 
rupted series, forming part of the series of the 
human being, just as the series of thoughts or the 
series of gross (dements doi's. So the past is j)er- 
})etuated in tlie future; and the being, altliough 
develojiing, yet remains to a certain extent simibir 
to itself. 

> H. Taine(D« VIntelhqencf,^, Paris, 1879, pref. p. 9): ‘There 
is nothing real in the c-go, excei't tin* train of its events.’ 

- Milinda, n. ii. 1, e<l. V. TrfiirKnrr, Lond. and Edinh., 1880, 
p. 40 : Rhys Davids, ‘ (Questions of King Milinda,’ in SBMxxxy'. 
ilsoojoa; ‘The king said: “He who is born, Nagasena, does 
lie remain the same or become anoHier V” “ Neitlier the same 
nur anothrr.” “ Give me an illustration.” “ Now what do you 
t hink, O kingT You were once a haliy, a tender thing, and small 
in size, lying flaton your back. Was that the same as you who 
are now grown Of) ” “No. 'I'hatrhild w.as one, 1 am another.” 
“If you are not that child, it will follow that you have had 
neither mother nor father, no! nor teacher . . (cf. H. C. 
Warren, Buddhism in TransLations, Cambridge, Moss., 1000, 
pp. 148-1£>2>. 


Litkraturk.—T his has been indicated in the notes. See also 

H. Oldenberg-, Buddha^, Stuttgart, 1914, Eng. tr., London, 

; p. Oltramare, f/hs'f. d^a daim I'Jnde, 

i. 1 Paris, 1906J 197 ; L. de la Vallee Poussin, Bouddhimu>, do. 
1909, p. 17a L. DK LA VALL^E I’OUSSIN. 

IDLENESS. —The essential idea of the word 
‘ idle ’ seems to be empty or unor.cnpied. This idea 
may be applied va^iely to what is void of any con¬ 
tent, unsubstantial, trivial, useless, fruitless. More 
definitely it may refer t-o time that is not filled 
with occujntf In English the latter is the 
more prominent meaning ; in t lic Herman cifely the 
former. Probably the German usage keeps nearer 
to the original meaning of the word, and the pro¬ 
minent English meaning is derivative ; but it is 
this meaning that gives definite import to idleness 
a.s descriptive of a condition in the moral life of 
num. 

In this sense idleness presents an aspect that is 
not neccs.sarily unfavourable, but is at times even 
favourable, to morality and happiness. It olbus an 
agreeable relief from the irksomeness which is 
occasionally attendant on nearly all the occupa¬ 
tions of life. This dolce fax' niente has fouiul 0 
delightful expression in 'Tlioinson’s Lutstle of In 
dolnice^ and Tennyson’s Lotos-J^^ittrrs. It is in the 
sjiirit of these poems that W. Morris sneaks of 
himself in I'hc. Earthly Paradise as ‘ the idle singer 
of an empty day,’ and Johnson entitled one of his 
well-known senes of pajicrs The Idler. Ihit in its 
higher purport idleness is commonly denoted by 
‘leisure’; it means such relief from the occupa¬ 
tions that are necessary for physical existence as 
leaves time and energy for the higher interests of 
life. In a practical shape this idea of idleness has 
found embodiment in the holidays or festivals of all 
races. Of these the higlu'st; type is the Hebrew 
Sabbath. But the Greek mind embodied the idi'a 
of the Sabbath in its own way. The name for an 
institution designed to cultivate the iHgluu- life— 
the name from whi(>h onr ‘school’ is derived—is 
tile common Greek word for ‘ hdsiire,’ <Txo\h> In 
his blunter fashion the Koman called a school 
Indus, ‘play’ or ‘sport.’ Both of the great races 
of the ancient jiagari world thus saw, like the 
Hebrews, that the culture of a higher life becomes 
possible only when men have secured a certain 
relaxation from the serious labour for physical 
existence—such relaxation as aiijicars compara¬ 
tively like playful exorcise. As Gray puts it, life 
must ‘ leave us leisure to ho good ’ [Hymn to Advtr- 
silt/, 20). 

But this is not the most jirominent feature in the 
moral aspect of idleness. The truth is that in this 
higher aspect idleness is conceived as idleness only 
in a relative sense of the term, 'riie idle man en¬ 
joys relief from one class of occnifiations only that 
lie may he free to occiifiy himself witli others. 

‘ How various his eiuployineiiU whom the world 
Calls idle, and who justly, in return, 

Esteema that busy world an idler too ! ’ 

(Cowper, Tank, iii. 852-854). 

Accordingly idleness, as such, is never viewed by 
the moralist in a favourable light. Even Thomson, 
though the praise of industry in his second canto is 
a very palpable failure to neutralize the drowsy 
spell of the first, has yet to describe indolence as ‘ a 
most enchanting wizard, . . . than whom a fiend 
more fell is nowhere found’ (canto i. 2). The 
ethical literature of the world is therefore full of 
warnings against the evils to which moral character 
is exposed by a life of idleness. These evils corrupt 
both spheres of the moral life, that of personal 
character and that of social relations. 

I. Personal character is injured in various ways hy 
an idle life, —(1) Even if morality be interpreted in 
the spirit of a narrow egoistic hedonism, reco^izing 
no worth or aim beyonci personal pleasure, it is clear 
that that aim itself is defeated by idleness. What* 
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ever tlieory of pleasure and pain may be adopted^ it 
is .self-evident tliat they are but emotional produets 
of the activities that make up life, f’lcasun*, tliere- 
fore, can be obtained only by a suflicient de;,u'ee of 
occupation to create an intei est in life. 'Djc ])lea.sure 
of ease itself is enjoyable only as a relitd trom the 
fati^oie of work. If the interc.st of life i.s_not sus¬ 
tained by adequate emplnynierit, there i.s ai)t to 
^row up an emotional condition of life-wearine.ss— 
tedium or e???/ai—whicli may become .so intolerable 
as to drive its victim, if not to Huici<le, at least 
into sorne es(‘af)e from idleness by means of laborious 
sports or feverish excitenumts like ^amblinj^. 

(2) Hut not only i.s activity nec(‘.ssary to enjoy¬ 
ment ; it is necc'ssary also to maintain our eneri^i'es 
in vigour. Hodily or;^nin.s become atroj>hied from 
lack of exercise, and all the fjowers of life become 
enervated if not constantly employed. Conse- 
queiitly a ^mneral enb‘(d)lement of character is the 
immutable result of idleness. 

(3) Pi'(>bably, howev(3r, the malimi aspect of idle¬ 
ness, which is mainly emphasized by the moralists, 
is that vacuity which leaves the unoccupied mind 
oj)(;n to any se<luctive inlluences of evil. We have 
8 e«‘n that sheer idleness bec'OiOe: intolerable by 
eliminating^' all intenvst from lile, l‘'a\in;^' notl.i;;;.': 
to mak(‘. life worth livin;^'. ddn* ciavin;^' for r<diel 
in some direction Ixa.Mnnes irresistible; and. if it is 
not found in useful (a-cupations, it will bt‘ -<*uyht 
in o(‘cu[)ations that are tri\(>lous, if fiot po-i’ivtdy 
p(Mriicious, d'his is such aji oloious tea< hin;.,' of 
(annmon exj)erien(‘e that it 1ms hmnd embodinemt 
in many a familiar proverb, as well as in the 
homely lessons of popular moral and reli;^ious 
literal lire. 

2 . Hut t he lar^'er a.s[)ect of i<llen<*.ss, as of ethical 
pr<d.)lems in ;j:(‘neral, is that which bears upon sucutl 
rrlittLouR. Hy its very nature idleness connects 
itself with the economics of society, and it draw.s 
its .siy^nilif'ancc for social morality from a familiar 
commonplace of economical science with re;^'ai<l to 
the production of wealth. All those commoditiies 

the necessaries and (^omfoi ts and luxuries of life 
— which constitute wealth are producible ordy by 
labour exfiended on raw material furnisheii l>y 
nature. I'Aery human bein;', therefore, who lives 
in unpi'oductive idleness, who i.s merely a (‘onsuimw 
without bein^ a [uoducer of wealth, re<juires othei’s 
to labour not only for their own siibsistemM*, but 
also for his. 'This fact forms the foumlation of that 
sturdy moral sentiment to which St. l*aul pives 
expression, tliat, if a man will not work, he has no 
ri;.;lit to tlie means of subsistence (2 d’h 3^^). In 
this sentiment St. Haul represents a [)eculiar feature 
in the moral ideal of the Hebrews. I'or they stand 
almost alone amon^ the nations of the ancient world 
in their appreciation of the moral value of industrial 
labour. On thissulqect there is nothing in all lil(‘ra- 
ture more noble than the utterances of .soi»»e of 
their liabbis (some are nuoled in E. Deutsch’s 
essay ou the Talmud, published in the volume of 
his Literary lieniains, London, 1874, p. .5). 

Among other races social sentiment with regard 
to ii}dustrial labour took a very dillerent course. 
The i<leal of uncivilized tiibes is well known. It 
is often illustrated by Herodotus’s des(;ription of 
the Thracians (v. 6) : ‘ To be idle is accounted the 
most honourable tiling, and to be a tiller of the 
ground the most dishonourable. To live by war 
and plunder is of all thing.s the most glorious.’ 
This ideal was undoubtedly con finned by slavery. 
The origin of this institution is generally regarded 
as indicating an advance upon a more savage prac¬ 
tice, by which captives in war were ruthlessly 
slaughtered, if not also eaten, to gratify hunger, or 
revenge, or some horrid superstition. Instead of 
this, captives came to be aiiopted by their victors, 
and forced to undertake those peaceful, steatiy 


labours which are out of harmony with \ he bodily 
and mental habits of a warlike^ incc. d'hc. rc'sult 
was that such l.abours came to be viewed as appro- 
pi’iate occuj)adion.s only for piusons of an interior 
rank in socie.ty; and, as slavery was perpc'tmilisl 
in all the later and higher (dvilizations, the pre¬ 
judice agaimst industrial labour became deeply 
(mgrained in the moral sentiment of the rulirib 
cla.s.ses everywhere (see W. E. 11. Lechy, J/ist. o/ 
lidtifji'ialisui'^, London, 1877, (di. vi. ad in it. ; see also 
his Hist, of K}iroj)e<tn I\!orals'\ do. ISbP. i. 277 ; 
the lullest exposition oi the vaimsl inllmmce of 
slavery u])()n the free classcvs will be found in IL 
W'allon, Hist, de I'esvla r((ye dans Vant 
Haris, 1873, e.spe(“ially hk. i. ch. xii., and hk. ii. 
ch. ix.). 

I he great pagan rac'cs of tlie ancient world in 
general regarded ni(*st forms of industrial labour as 
incompatible with the higlu'st moralil y, and more 
pa.rticularly with the ?nor.'tl character of a free 
(dti/am. It is not ind»'i'd to he understoo<l that the 
great States encourag<'d idleness. On the ('ontrary, 
in some the law nMiuired ev(wy citizen to show that 
he had some honest, means of living, and failure to 
do so was p iidshablc by death (Herod, ii. 177). 
Ac'-ordingto 11 er(»(lotns, tins law was inq)Ose<l upon 
Athene by Solon’.s legislation ; b\it, though (Iroto 
(i/ist. (f (irerrey l>ondon, 184ti-5(5, ch. xi.) rightly 
judge's this to be improbable, it may be taken as 
implying that the great reformer did provide some 
imaistiie, to protect/ the State again.st iule vagrants. 
Ibu'odotus, fiowever, himself indicates the swt'cpiiig 
(pialilications by which such condemnat ions of idle¬ 
ness are to be interpreted. For bo takes care to 
inform us that, among the nations with whom his 
researtdies had made him acquainted, harharian as 
well as (Ireek, the prejudice against trades 
wa.s almost universal, tho.se persons being held in 
highest rank {yevyaLov^) who kept themselves aloof 
fj-om sucli occupations, ami especially tlif)He who 
devoted them.selves entirely to war (li. IdB, 167). 
The trutli is that the ancient States were in their 
wliole sentiment military, not industrial, soedeties. 
'I'he strength of their prejudice against trade, as 
Herodotus olvserves {Ion. rit.), went at times so far 
a.s t(» prohibit their citizens from engaging in trade ; 
i.e. tradesmen were not allowed the full rank and 
riglits of fr(‘emen. d’his remarkable prohibition is 
taken by Mont(‘squic‘U [L'Esjtrit des lois, (leneva, 
1748, iv. 7) to illustrat(‘. the prevalent conviction of 
ancient h'gislators, that the trading spirit is in- 
comj)atible witli the moral character ncces.s^iry for 
civil freedom. It was for this roa.son that ancient 
thinkers sometimes justified the institution of 
slavery as being tlie only means by wdiich in¬ 
dustrial labour could be carried on in a free State. 
It is, moreover, significant that the moral treatises 
of ancient, iiagaiiism, being designc-d to expound 
the moral life of fnicimm, not only ignore the 
industrial >drtuv‘.s, but., when they do touch upon 
trade, are in general o{>posod to the rec'ogidtion of 
it as a legitimate sphere of life for the virtuous 
mail. The ordy gweat teacher among the (ireeks 
who had surmounted this prejudice was Socrates 
(.Xenoi)hon, Memorabdia, i. 2, ii. 7. 8, iii. 3) ; and 
Ids whole.some teacdiing on the sul)j(M;t throws a 
light, which has seldom been appreciated, on his 
per.sonal character and influence. \\ c seem to 
catch an echo of hi.s leaching in that of his great 
disciple, h'or Plato recognizi's the fact tliat trade 
cannot be harmful in its essciit ial nature, as it is in- 
disjien.sablo to society. He admits, thmefoK;, that, 
if it were condueteil in accsirdance with reason, it 
would be an honourable ciiqiloyment. Hut, jus he 
holds this to be impossible for Imimin nature, lie 
would exclude the trader from the rank of freemen 
{LawSy xi. 318). Aristotle is unwilling to go even 
80 far as his master in his concession to trade. 
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Wliile holding that the host ileinocracv' is that of 
an agricultural count ry, and next that oi a pastoral, 
he declares dernoerat ie governnuuit hy a town po[)U- 
lation to he far inferior, Ix'cause ‘ there is no room 
for moral excellence in any of their employments, 
whether they l>e mec^lianics, or traders, or laboun^rs’ 
{Politics^ vi. 4. 12, vii. 9. 3-4). The latest utter¬ 
ances of Greek philosophy carry the same sentiment 
to an extreme, fwo ext raordinary illustrations are 
furnishc<l in Plutarch’s Pericles and Lucian’s Soin- 
niufn. Both of the.se authors speak with contempt 
of sculnture, even in the hands of Bhidias and 
Braxitch's, as merely a manual occupation. In 
such employments, says Blutarch, o;>. rit., ad init.^ 
‘ though we aie ehannod with the work, wo often 
<le'-[>ise the woi krnan, as we are pleased with per¬ 
fumes and purple, while dyers and perfumers 
appear to us in t n(‘ light of mean immlianics.’ 

It thus appears that the prejudice against manual 
lahour (‘ontinued down to the beginning of the 
Koman Empire. Cicero, in fact, during the last 
days of the Kepuhlic, liad struck the keynote of 
Roman sentiment on the subject. After <lismissing 
nearly every kind of productive industry, except 
agriculture, as ‘ sordid,^ he turns to commerce ; and 
the utmost length he is willing to go is a grudging 
admission that, if it is conducted on a large scale— 
if it is ‘ magna et copiosa, mult a undique apportans, 
multis(]ue sine vanitate ((‘heating) impartiens’— 
then it is not to he severely condemned non <ist 
admodum vitiiperanda ’ (de (JJfh iis, i. 42[ir)l ]). Such 
a state of sentiment accounts for the vast number of 
Roman citizens who were content to live the f)ara- 
.sitic life of clients, or even to accept a daily dole of 
bre^^id from the Government rather than take up 
any industrial occupation. hAen the h*arned pro¬ 
fessions, witli the exc»‘ption of law, suir(‘red social 
degradation from the same cause, and were hdt to 
men of lower rank, mostly slaves or freednu'n 
(Cicero, lor. rit.). Apf)aronlly it was this caus(‘ also 
that prev('rited a fr(‘eman or any of his family from 
ciiltivat itig music [)rofessionally. fn this connexion 
Aristotle's discussion on the place of musi(; in (‘du- 
cation is curious. While recommending that the 
young should he trained in miisi(‘, he insists that 
the practical of it, should he abandoned in maturer 
years, and must m'vu'.r he undertaken for gain. 

‘ Brofessiunal performers,’ he .says, ‘ we call vulgar 
{(iavai'icrovs), and no freeman wouM [>lav or sing un¬ 
less luj were intoxicated or making fun ’ (/’o/f/'fc.v, 
viii, 5. 8). It is evidently owing t(^ the same 
sentiment that Juvenal is shocked at a man of 
consular rank driving his own chariot. The 
satirist linds in the incident a proof of the de¬ 
grading innovations that were invading .society, 
and he cannot palliate the degnadation even on 
the g-round of its having occurred hy night, for 
still ‘ the moon and the stars were witnesses’—‘ .sed 
luna vid(‘t, s('d sidcra testes | Intendunt oculos’ 
{Sat. viii. l44-lo‘2). 

It is evident, therefore, that, when Christianity 
began to spread over the pagan Em[)ire, it had to en¬ 
counter a dce[)ly-rooted prejudice t hat encournged 
idleness so far as most forms of industrial lahour 
are concerned. It is true t hat Christianity brought 
with it the more wholesome semtiment of the 
Hebrews. It is also true that in the young Chris¬ 
tian coimnunity industrial lahour was elevated to 
the loftiest dignity by the example of the Master 
(Mk (B). And it is tnie still further that it would 
he dillicult to overestimate the far-reaching in¬ 
fluence on industrial life of the fact that the slave 
took equal rank with his owner in relation to their 
common Master (1 Co B2^^, Col 3“). Rut the con- 
v(u.sion of the Eni[)ire did not mean that })agan 
sentiment died out altogether. On the contrary, 
new tendencaes growing up in Christendom itself 
created .some additional forces hostile to the in¬ 


dustrial life of the world. One of these was th« 
happy prominence given in the (Christian ideal to 
the gentler virtues, and especially to chaidty. 
There is evidence, indeed, that at lirst (uircful pre¬ 
cautions were taken to avoid the abuse of this 
expansion of moral and religious life. The best 
proof of this is the fact that some of the olheial 
titles in the Church seem to have been adopted 
originally to designate those oflicers who were ap¬ 
pointed to administer the C^hun^i’s charitable funds 
(G. Uhl horn, (Sir. Charitij in the, Anc. Churchy 
Eng. tr., Ivlinhurgh, 1883, hk. ii. ch. iv. ; E. Hatch, 
’The, Organization of the Early Chr. Churches, 
London, 1881, especially Lect. ii.). But, notwith- 
stamling all precautions, there is ample evidence 
to show that unfortunately the charity of the 
Church was often misdirected to the encourage¬ 
ment of idle beggary (Uhlhorn, op. cit. hk. ii. ch. v.; 
a glimp.se of this abuse is all(u<led hy Liuuan’s de, 
Morte Percy., even if it he hut a fictitious story of 
contemporary life). This unfortunate etl'eet was 
aggravated by the development of the simple con¬ 
ception of almsgiving as a sacrilice into the theologi¬ 
cal <logma of its cllicacy as an atonement for sin, 
and still more by that strange p(‘rversion of moral 
.sentiment whicti elevated mendicancy into a 
peculiar grace of religious life. Under these in- 
tluences it is no wonder that the aristocratic 
prejudice of tlio ancient jiagans against lahour was 
carried over into the aristo(Ta(‘ies of modiawal 
iMirope. In fact, it was apt)arently intensiliisl in 
the transmission. In many countru's a nobleman 
or gentleman lost all the privileges of his rank hy 
(Engaging in tr.ade (If. Hallam, Middle Ages^, 
Lomion, 18-1()-4S, i. 191). 

It will thus he seen that practmrally through all 
the ages and m'arly all the races of men there has 
been an ideal of social rank strongly hostile to in¬ 
dustrial activity, strongly favourahhj t,o industrial 
idleness, 'this irdieritance has come down to the 
modern world, and infects even its most advanced 
industrial comnmniticcs. It i.s still an object of 
ambition among many of the most energetic in¬ 
dustrial workers to attain rank in the leisure class 
of their community ; and all the usages of such a 
cla.ss are based on the {)rinciple of avoiding ever>’- 
thing that has the ai)p(‘aranc(^ of industrial lahour 
•' tlui princi[)le of flaunting conspicuously (,h(‘ fact 
that they are living in unproductive idleness (T. 
B. Vehlen, The 'Theory of the Leisure Class, New 
York, 1898; (d., hy way of antithesis, his 'The 
Theory of Business Enterprise, do. 1904). There is 
obviously but one cure for this condition of things ; 
and that is a revolution in the ideal of social rank, 
such as was foreshadowed in the memorable ad- 
dr(‘ss; ‘Ye know that in other communities the 
rulers are those who lord it over them, and the 
n(d)Ies those who exercise* authority. Not so shall 
it he among you ; hut whoever will become a noble 
among you shall he a servant, and whoever will he 
your prince shall he the slave of all. For the Son 
of Man also came not to he served, hut to serv'e 
and to give his life a ran.som for many’ (Mk 10*^'^). 

In the love of idleness extremes meet. Besides 
the idle rich who live upon accumulated wealth, 
there is in every community a vast horde of idlers 
who have no such wealth, hut whose habits render 
.steady lalxjur so irksome that they prefer sub¬ 
sistence by beggary or theft. Not only is this 
cla.s.s an onjcct of serious concern to moral and 
religious reformers, but its maintenance and its 
control impose such a burden upon the indu.strial 
labourers of the world as to form a perplexing 
problem for the statesman. 

IjITKratttrb.— This if sulficiently indicated in the workj 
referre(i to above. J. CLARK MURRAY. 

IDOLATRY.— See Image.s and Idol.9. 
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IGNORANCE. —Ignorance has a bearing on 
the ultimate problems of philosopliy (see art. 
Agnoiology) ; but it has an important significance 
in moral and religious life as well, 'riiis sig¬ 
nificance, as might be anticipated, has been but 
CTadually evmlved. In the moral and jural con¬ 
dition ot primitive society there are many facts 
which prove that ignorance regarding the nature 
or injurious tendencies of an action is not recog¬ 
nized, at least not unequivocally recognized, as 
freeing the agent from responsibility for the injury 
done. This early confusion of the moral conscious¬ 
ness was evidently connected wdth the peculiar 
jural organization of primitive tribes. It is now a 
commonplace of historical science that society did 
not originate by previously isolated individuals 
combining. On the contrary, society is historically 
prior to the individual. Its primitive unit is not 
the individual, but some community—a family or 
clan—in which the individual is born and brought 
up. The moral life, therefore, is at first associated 
with the community rather than with the individual. 
The moral responsibilities of the in<lividual are ab¬ 
sorbed in those of his family or clan, i he wlujle 
family or clan is held responsible for the mi deed 
of any member, nor is the misdeed fa. icncd 
specially on the ollender personally even wdien l»e 
is well known. In such a condition of soci(‘ty any 
individual may find himself involved in r»‘s|)onsi- 
bility for an action of,whi(;h ho was entirely ignor¬ 
ant ; and conseqmmtly ignorance is not felt to be 
of essential impoi tance in determining whether or 
how far any one (am be called to account for 
an action. All this is abundantly illustrated in 
societies at the tribal stage of dovdopment. It 
was a striking feature of tlie aboriginal tribes of 
North America at the time of their di.scovery, and 
it may be traced still in the conduct of the sur¬ 
viving tribes with which the (lovornments of 
Canada and the United States are called to deal. 
An elaborate and interesting illustration of this 
phase of moral consciousness is given by F. Parkman 
in his Jesuits in N. A nierica^^, Poston, 1876, pp. 
354-3()0. More familiar illustrations are furnished 
by the clans of the Scottish Highlands [irior to the 
collapse of the clan-system after the disaster of 
Culloden. It is but a logical corollary from this 
moral and jural condition that criminal j\iris- 
pruden(‘(; in its primitive crudeness often inv^olves 
the whole family or kindred of the olhuider in the 
punishment of his oflerice. A well-known example 
of this, bringing it down even into a later civiliza¬ 
tion, is the story of Haruan in tlie Pook of Ksther, 
War has continued tJiis barbarous (confusion of 
moral ideas to a much later period. Even in tlie 
wars of Christendom down to a very recent date it 
remained the custom to plunder and even butcher 
indiscu'iminattdy not only the (iombatants, but also 
the unollcnding civilian population of a comiuered 
town or an invaded cmiintry. 

The tribal organization, with its limited moral 
ideas and sentiments, has not always vanished at 
once on the welding of tribes into a nation. Among 
the ancient Hebrews tribal distinctions remain 
clearly marked long after the attainment of a 
larger nationality. Among the Hellenes the old 
tribal alliances and tribal feuds continued to the 
very last to complicate and fetter all nobler polit¬ 
ical a.s})irations, so that they never succeeded in 
establishing any unity of national life. In actual 
history, therefore, the morality of the great nation 
is still narrowed and hampered by the moral ideas 
of tribal life In the States of tlie ancient world 
generally the individual finds his chief, if not his 
sole, moral value in being a citizen. Man exists 
for the State, not the State for man. It is true 
that with the loss of political freedom individuals 
in the ancient States took to personal culture as 


the supreme object of life ; and this explains the 
vigorous vitality which for generations was im- 
parl(‘d to the ancient schools of philosophy, to the 
Academics and Peripatetics, the Stoics and Epi¬ 
cureans, and even the Sceptics. Put the absolute 
worth of the individual finds distinct recognition 
for the lirst time in the teacliing of Christianity 
that it can nroHt a man nothing, though he gain a 
whole worhl, if he himself be lost (xMt 16-“ li). Still, 
the signili(;ance of this teadiing did not make itself 
felt at once in the reorganization of society after 
the conversion of the Uoiuan Empire, 'rfio old 
ideas of social organization continued to dominate 
the minds of men and moditied the whole mediawal 
interpretation of Christianity itself. Under tliat 
interpretation the individual lost his direct religious 
responsibility and eiiLcrcd into relation with God 
only as a member of tlie religions community, the 
Church, 'rhe great revolution of the 16th cent, 
was a new assertion of the independent worth of 
the individual, and that not in his religions life 
alone, huf in all his relations, social, ccoiujinical, 
and political as well (this is illustrated by many 
interesting lacts in the mom^grapli by E. Pdfort 
Pax on (A , man Society at the. Close of the^Middle 
Ages, London, 1894). 

Put, if the narrow ideas of a tribal society con¬ 
tinue to <;ramp the largc.r life of iiatit)ns, on the 
other hand the ideas of a more spiritual morality 
begin to purify the moral life ev(ui of rude com- 
muuitie.s. 'rhen the import of ignorance for moral 
responsibility c(jmes to receive more or less explicit 
r(.*c()gnition. Thus among the Hebrews, while the 
tiibal custom of hlood-revcn^m is still recognized in 
law, there is an explicit distinction drawn between 
the deliberate murderer and the man who happens 
to slay another ‘ignorantly’ (I)t 19^), ‘unawares 
and unwittingly ’ (Jos 26^; cf. Nu 35). For the 
latter, the law makes the e(iuitable provision of 
cities of refuge wliere he can lind protection from 
the avenging kinsmen of the person slain. More¬ 
over, Deuteronomy (24^'*) explicitly abolishes the 
custom of punishing a wliolo lamily for the misdeed 
of a single member, limiting the penalty to the 
actual transgressor. This enactment is given as 
the ground in law why the children of the murderers 
of king Joash were not put to death (2 K 14“‘ ®). On 
tliis [)()int, of course, the prophets riipresented the 
higher morality, and it finds ekxiuent expression in 
a singularly iKjole passage of Ezekiel (18^^’^''^ ; of. the 
more brief but pitny expression in .I(!r 31^*^-^). 

Athenian law had followed a similar course to 
tliat of Hio Hebrews. At an early period it had 
drawn a distiru t ion between (phvo^ Isoucrios and <p6eoi 
dKovaLos (Smith’s Diet, of Cr. and Rom. Ant., s.v. 
‘ Phonos ’), recognizing the fact that actions done 
in ignorance do not belong to the suiue moral cate- 
g(3ry as those done in full knowledge. It is true 
that some of the old Hellenic myths, like that of 
Oedipus, point to a state of moral confusion which 
does not diHoriminate between an unwitting trans¬ 
gression of law and an intentional wrong ; jet tlie 
handling of these mytlis by the great dramati.sts of 
the 6th cent. H.C. indicates in general a (tomphdci 
emancipation from the perplexed morality ot the 
myths them.selves. In fac.t, the two great tisgi'dics 
of Sophocles on the Oedijican mylh, csp(!cially the 
Oedipus in C<donus, might he intciq)r(9ed as taking 
for tlieir leading motive the vin<li(‘a(ion of an un¬ 
fortunate transgocssor on the pica of ignorance 
(see esp. lines 262-270, 546-547, 957- 988). 

While the import of ignorance in relation to 
moral responsibility w'as being brought into clearer 
light by the great dramat ists of Greecre, it r(3ceived 
at the same time a more explicit recognition by 
the philosophic teacliers. This was sjiccially the 
case with Socrates. The one dclinite doctrine 
which can with certainty be ascribed to him seems 
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to ;jfive an exa<^^^cratod value to kno\vIed;L^e and 
i^oiorance in tlie moral life. This is the doctrine 
that in its essence virtue is kiiovvled;;o, and vice 
i^^oiorance (Xen. 3fern. iii. 9, iv. 2; cf. Plato’s 
Laches, Protagoras, 3[euo, and numerous refer¬ 
ences in other dialo^oies). In later ethical systems 
of the Stoical type there has been generally and 
logically a tendency to the same view. 'I’he view 
is criticized by Aristotle on the ground that virtue 
is not a .singfe act of knowledge or of any other 
kind, but a haliit {g.v.) trained by repeated 
action. The Soeratic doctrine undoubtedly fails to 
recog-nize suOiciently the fact that virtue implies 
something to be dooe, not merely something to be 
known. Hut, as Aristotle himself points out [Fdh. 
Nic. vi. 13. 3), though all virtue is not knowledge, 
there can be no virtue without knowledge 
That is to say, in order to do what is right a man 
must know what is right ; and t herefore knowledge 
is an indispeii.sablo factor of virtue. A very fair 
plea may also be made for the contention that at 
the critical incmieTit in a vicious action the agiuit is 
so blinded by |)assion that he does not really know 
what he is doing. To this extent also Aristotle 
recognizes a certain truth in the S(Xiratic doctrine 
{Etk. Nic. vii. 3. 14). 

Hut the truth implied in the doctrine is not the 
whole truth. 4’he doctrine overlooks at least two 
other trut hs : (1) that knowledge does not neces¬ 
sarily involve will to do what is known ; (2) that 
ignorance is not always or wholly involuntary. 

(1) Socrates assumed that, as viitue is know¬ 
ledge, and vice ignorance, a man needs only to 
have his ignorance removed—to learn what virtue 
requires — in order to become viituous. That 
would im[)ly that the doing follows with certaint y 
the knowing of what is right. Now it may be 
admitted that a scientilic psychology does not 
allow us to regard knowledge and feeling and will 
as absolutely (lissociated in actual life. Not only 
is there an element of will in all knowle<lge, but 
without knowledge will becomes imjrely the blind 
impulse of emotion. The power of will is thus 
so intimately dependent on knowledge that to 
common thought they af)pear at times identical. 
We say, in Bacon’s i)hrase, that ‘ knowledge is 
)ower ’ ; in many a i)Opular phrase in dillcrent 
anguages the knowhulge how to do a thing is 
spoken of as e(]uivalent to being able to do it ; and 
etymology seems to identify in origin ken and can, 
kennen and konnen. Yet, while every allowance 
may be made for these significant facts, a scientific 
psychology also obliges us to a<lmit t hat at times 
one of the aspects of mental life—knowle<lgc or 
feeling or will—may .so predominate as to make 
the otJuTs practi(;ally negligible <inantities. Tlu're 
is often a cool inert contemplation of bare fact 
without any res[)on.se fnjm tne emotions or the 
will. There are (wen morbid conditi(jns of mind, 
in which the patient has a perfectly clear idea of 
what it would be wise for him to do or not to do, 
while his will is so enfeebled that he has no j)Ovver 
of constraint in the one case or restraint in the 
other. The pathology of mind furnishes str.ange 
illustrations of this practical di.ssociation of intelli¬ 
gence and will. (1\ Hib(jt, in liis Les'3taladies 
de la volont/^, Paris, 1883, gives a detailed ex¬ 
position of the subject; II. Maudsley akso treats 
it in Bodif and Will, London, 1883, pt. iii., ‘ Will 
in its Pathological Relations.’) 

These moruid phenomena exhibit in an ex¬ 
aggerated form that disintegration of mental unity 
wliich in less injurious forms is a common char¬ 
acteristic of imperfect mental action in general. 
For the healthiest mental life is that in which 
intellect and emotion and will harmoniously co¬ 
operate. Moral and religious teachers thertdore 
ky ve found it necessary to distinguish that mental 


state which represents merely an intellectual ac¬ 
tivity from that knowledge or faith which carries 
the wdiole mental nature with it, involving the 
assent of the atlections and the will as well as of 
the intellect. But all this implies that virtue 
cannot be identified with knowledge, nor vice with 
ignorance, in the ordinary sen.se of these terms. 

(2) But there is another invalid a.ssumption in 
the doctrine of Socrates. It is not true that a man 
may not be willingly ignorant. Knowdedge is not 
a state of passive reception ; it always implies 
active ellort, even if it be only the ellbrt of atten¬ 
tion. Con.s(‘(juently, as a man cannot do his duty 
if he does not know what his duty is, he is bound 
to put forth the voluntary ellort required to obtain 
a knowledge of his duty. If he doe.s not make the 
nece.s.sary ellijrt, then he is to be blamed not merely 
for having done wrong, but for the ignorance that 
led to his WTong-doing. Such ignorance may 
relate either to particular facts or to general j)riu- 
ci[)les. 

(a) To discern what is right in particular cases, 
the facts must be knowm. But the agent may fail 
to learn the facts because he makes no ellort to 
know'them, possibly even because he makes some 
ellort not to know' tlieni. In such cases his is ])ro- 
perly said to be 'wilful ignorance ; and, if it is 
])leaded a.s an excuse, the plea must be met with 
the reply that he ought to have known better, 

(b) Otten moral ignorance extends to general 

prinrdples. In the moral life of men there is no 
ta(*t more familiar than the experience that con¬ 
science is kept clear by a consistent course of 
virtuous conduct, while it is darkened by persistent 
indulgence in vice. Men may come to })r(d*<*r moral 
ilarkne.ss to moral enlightenment b(.‘cause their 
deeds are evil (cf. Jn 3^^). As this darkening of 
moral intelligence is a natural penalty resulting 
from habitual disregard of its teaeddng, the condi¬ 
tion has been described in old religious language as 
judicial hiindness. Smdi moral ignorance, so far 
from being an exuuise for sin, may be its most 
ludnous aggravation. In an extieme form it may 
become that lixe<l habit of resisting the enlighten¬ 
ment of the Divine S[)irit—that ‘ sin against the 
HolyOln )st’ (Mt 11)—which by its very natiire 

cannot be forgiven. 

But ignorance is often involuntary. Not only 
individuals, but whole races and classes of men are 
placed at times in such circumstances that it is 
[)ractically impossible for them even to conceive 
any lofty ideal of morality. In f)articular cases, 
also, the most cultured moral intelligence may be 
unavoidably ignorant of facts neces.sary to a correct 
judgment ; and consequently it is notan infrequent 
rellexion of good men that they w'ould have acted 
<liilerently if at the time of action they ha<l known 
better. Under such conditions ignorance is, in the 
technical language of the old moralists, spoken of 
as invincible ; and it forms a valid apology for 
faulty con<luct. The same j)rin(‘ij)le of justice 
dmnands further that all moral jmigments on the 
(‘onduct of men must be modilied by a n'gard for 
the o[)[)ortunities of enligditenment which they 
have enjoyed. This principle is made peculiarly 
explicit in the teaching of Christ (see esp. Lk 
1247 . 48^ Mt 11“*^-^^). Cf. Invinciiu.k Ignorance. 

The problem of the moral import of igmorance is 
thus seen to be by no means simple. Tlie external 
circumstances and the internal motives of moral 
action are so coinj)licated that human judgment 
)ractically breaks down in attempting to determine 
low far in individual cases iterance is a just plea. 
It remains, of course, one or the sustaining a.ssur- 
ances of religious faith that in the tinal account all 
the complications of every man’s life will be truly 
and justly appreciated by an Omniscient Intelli¬ 
gence. But the perjilexity arising from these com- 
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plications has naturally opened a wide held for 
casuistical ingenuity. Unfortunately the science 
of casuistry, which might be made a valuable dis¬ 
cipline for the enlightenment of moral intelligence, 
has commonly shown a tendency not to err on the 
side of moral safety, but ratlier to try to lind how 
near action may go to the bl ink of the pr(‘,cipice of 
sin without actually slipping over into tlnj abyss. 
But, fortunately, jurisprudence takes a healtliier 
attitude ; and in the problems connected with tlie 
moral import of ignoram^e [irobably the jui ists will 
be found more Indptiil (iven to tlie moralist than 
any of the (;asui, ts. It is true that the juridical 
point of view dill'ers from the moral. Still it is 
based ufion it ; and, as jurisprudence demands 
specilic statement of the conditions under which an 
action is doin', it can hardly fail to impart some of 
its own (hdiniteness to the nnjral aspect of the 
a<'tion as well. In regard to our pre.sent problem, 
jurisjirudence is in general govermsl by the maxim 
tliat ‘ignorantia facti excusat, ignorantia juris, 
quod q^uisque scire tenetur, neminem excusat.’ It 
is s[)ecially in medical jurisprudence that the [)rob- 
lems of moral ignorance take tlicir most interesting 
and important shape. For the largest section of 
tliis science is that whic.h (h'als with insanity in 
its n'lation to responsibilitv, and the old legal 
dehnitions of insanity geneially made moral ignor¬ 
ance its test. It was a common judicial dt'cision 
that, unless a person was at^ the time ignorant of 
the moral quMlity of the action for whicli he was 
called to account, h(‘ should be held h'gally respon¬ 
sible (Maudsley, Husponsihility in J)ise<.tsey 

py). H8-9.S). tibviously this involv('s the assumji- 
tion, which has beiui shown to he involved also in 
the Socratic doctiine of virtue, that the knowledge 
of what is right imyilies will-power to do it, and 
that the knowledge of what is wrong inqilies will- 
)ow(‘r to refrain from doing it. But this .assumption 
las been shown to be uyiset by [)sychoIogy, csiieci- 
ally in its analysis of morbid {)henornena. It is 
now, therefore, acknowledged that mere ignorance 
of wrong-doing is not a sullieient criterion of 
insanity. Nervous or cerebral disease may gener¬ 
ate an imyiulse which the ytatient knows to be 
wrong, but which is so irresistible that he cannot 
in justice be held resyionsible for yielding to its 
power. 

There is another class of actions arising from 
ignorance, on which the moralist may receive soim* 
guidance from the more syiecitic dehnitions of tin*, 
jurist. These are the actions coming umler the 
gent'ral category of nidld praxis—l\\o malpractice 
of men in their professions or trades. In all the 
occuymtions of life, injury may be indicted by tlie 
ignorance of practitioners or by that nryliyener 
whicli, as etymolog-y indicates, is a jK'culiar form of 
ignorance, a tcmyiorary lapse of intelligence. In 
cases of this kind, while allowance must he made 
for a certain amount of igmorance or negligence as 
‘ inviiKuble,’ yet justice also demands that every 
man shall show reasonable diligence in mastering 
and apyilying the knowledge which he profess(‘s in 
his occupation. But the complications of modern 
professional and industiial life run this general 
principle of justice into an inlinitude of details, for 
which tlie legislation of all countries has been 
obliged to make elaborately minute yirovision.s. 

It may be added that a yieculiar modern phase of 
semi-professional life raises a curious question of 
moral ip^norance. There seems to be good ground 
for believin^^ that in their abnormal condition 
‘mediums’ indulge at times in trickery or deceit, 
although in their normal consciousness they are not 
aware of what they liave <ione. ft is therefore a 
valid (yuestion, how far such jiersons are justified 
in allowing themselves to lapse into a condition in 
which they lose intelligent self-control, and become 


cayiablo of doing unwuttinglv actions w hich in tludr 
normal state they know to be wrong. 

Ln KRATCRE.—On tno doctrine of Socrates, the oriLiinal sources 
of inf(jrmatiot» in ttie works of Xenoj»hi»n and riato have hccn 
jfiven above. lleference has also been made to Aristctli 's 
critii{ue, and it may be added that the whole of tlie (Irst tlirce 
cha)>ters in the seventh book of the Sicoinac/uan h’.tfiir.s are of 
iriterest in this connexion. The c’asuistry of moral iifnorance is 
discussed at Icri^^^th in J. P. Gury, Compendtutn 'iltenUhiiiC 
Mi)nths, Cans, winch is illustrated by its (•(mipanion volume 
of Casvs CoiKsnf'iLtuf, do. iKOd. In this* work Tractatus i., tie 
//o/zian/x, has a section (cap. ii. art. iii. 5 ])(ie I(jnorantia, 
and Tractatus ii., df C’n/iKcicn/ia, also bcar.s on the subject. 
These passa;.,m.s sliouhl, of ('ourse, be read in the lij^lit of the 
illustrative cases of conscieiM'e. On the relation of i|^riorance to 
Ic^^al respfui.sibility the maxim quoted alio\e finds a discussion 
of some interest to the moralist in A Sclrrtinn of Lt'ijal M 
Clasi<i/ 0 ‘d and IlLvstratfd, l.y H. Broom (pi\ 7th ed., 

London, lUOO), On the coiinexion of insanity wit h responsibility, 
moral as well as le^al, valuable aid will l>e found in any of the 
jfreat works on medi-al juri.sprudence. H. Maudsley’sYi^- 
njioiisihifitf/ in Menial I.ondon, 1S74, has been already 

relerrcd to, and willi it imiv be mentioned bis I’aUinlnijy of 
Mind'^, do. w bi< b dio ot es nine nut of its eleven ebaptere 

to insanity. It must always be remembered, however, that 
MamlsIeN H psv < in>lo;yicn! and ethical vlews are deeply moulded 
by ftti extreme detinumi.sm. in I’he JarntuaL Keview for 
Nlan li, June, .'•'cpicuiber, l'.t04, the [iresent as]iect of the 

j)r<-blein of in'-:iici\ is discussc<l from botli the medical and lue 
iej^uil poiiils of view in a ■ crit s of articles, by J. B. Tuke and 
C. R. A, Hox.dcn, conjcmilv, on ‘'I'be Ketdion of the In- 
sanities to (,'nminal Hespcn.sibilily and Civil Capaeity,’ ou 
I lu‘ moral asiiect of malpractice there is a di.scn.ssiori in W. 
VVhfweirs klenienin of Mornlity^, PamliridRe, 1.SOI, art. lit. 
I'esponsibility for noR'dgence is the snbji*ct of a vast juridical 
literature, but it is mostly an expo.silioii of special provisions m 
local R' Beven’s elaborate work, Nr;ilinenre 'n 

Laic'^ (bsl ed. Premup/es of Seijlnjence), I.ondon, IbiOf), bk. i. 
mav l»e referrcal to as dealinw'’ with the ‘ ennstitutive principles 
of the law, F. Pollock’s The Lena of Tortai^ London, lOid, 
devotes two chapters to nei^li^ouKX'. Browning's Slndije the 
Medium is an attempt at ps.M'holcirical and ethuRil anaI.^8i8 of 
a pe<-uliarly subtle condition of inmd, but it cannot he accepted 
as based on a fair study of fact.s. of real psycholoj;ical and 
ethical value, however, is the dismssirin of the same ment-al 
Cwiiddion in F. Podiuore's Modern Spirilualium, London, 1902, 
ii. 3ir> J. Clalk MuiUiAY. 

ILLEGITIMACY.—The subject of illegiti¬ 
macy, in general, j'icsents a numb(*r of complex 
problems which bt'in.iml the close altcntion of the 
sociologist. No single ex]>lami( ion cfin account for 
isolated ca.sc3, still less can it bi' used as a reason 
for the wide variations in (,lie rtiles of illegitimacy 
in civilized communities. Dillerences of leligion, 
of mental raiigm, of social conditions and aptitudes, 
of rttce, and of the marriage laws of the dill’erent 
countries, must all be taken into consideration. 
I'lie importance of the subject, so far as it conct'rns 
Ureal Britain, is .shown in the fact that 4S,r)17 
illegitimate births wmre registered in the Biitish 
Isles during the year 1910. As the most recent 
statistics available are those for Ureat Britain and 
Ireland, a <letailed examination of the prevalenee 
of illegitimacy in the .several yiarts of the United 
Kingdom will throw light on some of the prohicins 
before mentioned. Taking the countries in the 
Older of an ascending scale of frequency of illegiti¬ 
macy, arul estim.it ing the jierccntage of ilh'.gil iinate 
birtlis to the total number of births, unless where 
otherwise stated, the percentage for Ireland is ‘J'S, 
for Fiigland 4'3, for uales 5'4, and for Scotland 
7*29. 

'I’he percentage of illegitimac^y in Ireland varies 
in the four prov inces from U‘7 in (’onnaaight to 3'7 
in Ulster. 'I’lie latter iirovince is the only one 
which has been aljove the mean tor Irelainl (2’8) 
during tiie quinquennium period 19o() to I9K). Of 
the counties of Ulster, the two with the highest 
percentages are Antrim (5-fi) and Down (4'6), the 
two with the lowest jierccntages are Donegal (2-0) 
and Cavan (I’l). In Anti ini, tlie district of Bally- 
money had 7’7 per cent of illegitiniae^g and that 
of Ballymena 7'3 per cent; in j^ovvn the district of 
Newtownards had 5’5 [)cr cent of illegitimacy, and 
Banbi idge 5*2 jier cent. The percentages of illegiti¬ 
macy in the cities of Dublin and Belfast were 2'6 
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itul 3’3 res{)t*ct ivo!y. An analysis of tliose v’-aryin^jj 
latios in tin* (liirorc'nt parts and dis(,ri(d,s of Irelaml 
jioints to the })r(n'ahMice of ilh'y^iUniacy in large 
niarket towns snl)servdng agricultural districts, 
and the {)Oj»uI()ns rural and maritime districts of 
North Kast Ulster—a condition of atl'airs (juite 
diircrent from that obtaining in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, where illegitimacy is most common 
in thinly ]io|)ulat('d rural districts. At tirst sight 
racial diircrenct's may a])pear to account for the 
distinction referred to. In the eastern half of 
Ulster the majority of the inhabitan ts are of Scottish 
descent, while in Uonnaught the race is almost 
wholly Celtic. Illegitiiiiac^y is, however,as common, 
if not more so, among the Celtic population of 
Scotland as among the. teutonic, and commoner in 
Celtic Wales than in 'reiitonic ETigland. Probably 
the explanation, so far as Ireland is eoruauned, is 
to be foun<l in the influence (d the Itoman (Aitholic 
Church, which has a wholes(mie efl’ect in preventing 
ilJegi t imacy. 

Of the ten districts into which England isdividcal, 
those which are undiT the mean rati', of ilh'giti- 
macy (4*3 per ctMit) are the Soutli Midland (,‘U7 i)er 
cent) and West ^lidland (3d) percent), and those 
which are over it are tlie North Midland (4d) per 
cent), Nortli We.''tern (4*5 per cent), Yorkshire (4*5 
per cent), and Northern (5*5 per cent). I'dght 
counties form the South Midland district, and in 
four of these (Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Ilm king- 
hamshire, and Northamptonshire) ilh'git imacy is 
on a relatively low scale ; in tljo remaining lour 
the percentages are: Bedfordshire 4*4, Cambridge 
5*1, Huntingnlon 5*6, and Oxford 5*7. Jn the 
Thame district of Oxfordshire, which comprises 
Lewknor and 'riiame, the high y)erceiitage of 8*2 is 
attained. This rate is higlnw than t hat obtaining 
in the liigliest of all the districts, the Northern, 
and exceeds by 2*9 per cent that of the Ck)\irity of 
Westmorland, which is the county with the largest 
amount of illegitimacy in the Northern district. 
In Ijondon there is 4*0 j)er cent of illegitimacy. It 
will be noted tliat illegitimacy is more })revalent 
in the rural and agricultural districts of England, 
and especially where those districts are nottiiickly 
poj)ulated. Tlie relatively low rates in London 
and large towns are nn(lonbt(!dly helped by the 
steady influx of well-doing and enterprising young 
people from conntiy disfric.ts; the same cause 
adversely afliats the country districts. In this 
connexion, however, it may be pointed out that 
illegitimacy and immorality are not synonymous 
terms. In large cities, sexual immorality is 
prev.alent, and opportunities for its practice are 
nmre abundant and less exposed to the force of 
public opinion than in the country. In large cities, 
moi cover, illegal means to y)revent the fullilment 
of pregnancy are not uncommonly used, aud can 
be resorted to with less risk of detection, injury, 
and punishment. On the other hand, the .system 
of cohabitation, esj^ecially in the f)()orer districts 
of large cities, is a source of illegitimacy; and 
such a mode of life is not necessarily associated 
with continuous iniir.orality. 

Wales allords, in contrast to Ireland, the example 
of a Celtic race with the presence of a large amount 
of illegitimacy in its midst. I'lie average percent¬ 
age for the whole of Wales is 5*4, or 1*3 per cent 
higher than that of England and 2*6 f)ercent above 
that of Ireland. In the country districts of Wales, 
the highest levels are reached in Angle.scy (8*7 per 
cent), Radnor (7*5 per cent) and Montgomery (7*5 
per cent). The most thickly jieopled county, 
Glarnoigan, has the low percentage of 2*8. When 
subdivisions of counties are taken into considera¬ 
tion, Bala, an inland rural district of Merioneth, 
gives the high rate of 13*1 ; and Anglesey, a 
maritirne-niral district, has 11 per cent of illegiti¬ 


macy. The same remarks which were made on 
Migland with res})ect to tlie prevalence of a high 
rale of illegitimacy in a rural and thinly scattered 
populace a})ply to Wales, and, as the sequel will 
sliow, to Scotland, with this proviso regarding the 
last two countries, that (he i»roximity of a mari¬ 
time po])ulation to such rural districts tends to an 
increase of illegitimacy. In Wales, as in Scotland, 
])oculiar social customs, concurred in by tradition, 
are not uncommon in country districts during 
courtship, and these exercise an intluence on the 
amount of illegitimacy. 

Of the four countries, Scotland has the highest 
l)ercentage of ilh^gitimacy, namely 7'29. The 
percentage varies from 14*51 in Banffshire to 4*49 
in Diimh.Lrton. All the Scottish counties, towns, 
and cities have an average illegitimacy rate above 
the iMiglisli mean of 4*3 per cent. In the jirincipal 
towns, there is a variation from a maximum of 9*79 
in iMlinburgh to a minimum of 3*96—the percentage 
found in Oovan anil Coatbridge. It is worthy of 
notice in passing t hat Oovan and Coatbridge are two 
large industrial centres, whose population consists of 
the workingidasses. Tlie average jtercentage for the 
jirincijial towns in Scotland is 7'35. Large towns 
liave 5‘74 ])er cent of illegitimacy; small towns 
6*63 per cent; mainland rural districts 7*24 per 
cent; and insular rural 6*14. The Eastern districts, 
with a more fertile soil and better adapted for 
agricultural purjxises than the Western, show a 
griaxter })rt;valeTiceof illegitimacy than the Western, 
'riie Northern and Southern districts have the liigh 
rates of 8*7 and 11*85 per cent respecl i\ely. When 
a eonifiarison of county districts is made, three 
have an unusually high yiercentage of illegitimacy 
— Baiill’ 14*51, Elgin 14*27, and Wigtown 13*41. 
'riiese three counties are mainly agricultural, with 
a large admixture of seafaring population. More 
th/in one-fourth (5951) of the male population of 
Bantfshire are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
ami more th.in onmlifth (4183) are lishermiai or 
seafaring men. Almost similar conditions to those 
prevailing in Banlfwith respect to the occu]»ation 
of the jxjpulation are to he found in Elgin and 
Wigtown. On the oilier hand, in eounties with 
he lowest number of illegitimate ebildren, such 
as Dumbarton (4*49 per cent), t he populace is to a 
large extent occupied in shipbuilding, foundries, 
engineering, and calico-printing works. The housing 
of farm servants of both sexes in bothies—a custom 
peculiar to Scotland—is n^garded as a fruitful 
source of ill(‘gitimacy, especially in those districts 
where the rate is high. 

The decline in the birth rate of the majority of 
ivilized countries througliout the world has been 
very markcil. If the quiiiquenniiim 1901-1905 is 
compared with that twenty years earlier, the fall 
n the birth rates in Switzerland, in Ireland, and 
n Spain has been about 3 per cent; it reached 14 
per cent in Eramre and Italy ; 16 per cent in Servia, 
England, Wales, and Hungary ; 25 per cent in the 
Australian Commonwealtli ; and 27 per cent in 
New Zealand. Except in the cases of the German 
Empire, Sweden, France, Belgium, and the Aus¬ 
tralian Commonwealth, the decrease in the number 
xf illegitimate births is greater than the correspond- 
ng fall in the geneial birth rate. This marked 
lecrease in the majority of European and other 
dvilized countries has been almost continuous 
during 20 years. With the exception of Sweden 
,nd France, where there has been an increase of 
•5 and 8-5 per cent respectively, it has varied 
within wide limits. Thus it has been 3*1 per cent 
in Spain, 39*7 per cent in England, 37*4 per cent in 
Scotland, and 13*6 per cent in Ireland. The 
proportion of illegitimate births per 1000 unmarried 
and widowed women between the ages of 15 and 45 
years of age and for the years 19(X)-1902 reached 
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its highest points in Austria and the (Jerman 
Empire ; the numbers in those two countries wer(i 
40’1 and 137'4 respectively. Calculated on the same 
basis, the smallest n urn her of ilh'.gitimate births 
took place in the Netherlands and Ireland, where 
the nuinbei's were G'8 and d'8 respectively. 
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decline in the amount of illegit imacy are dil'iciilt 
to determine, lienelicent legislation, serdal aclivi- 
ties, a more elevated moral lone, and extended 
practice of the (diristian religion are urnlouhtedly 
at their root. In the diseussion of illegitimacy 
throughout the Ihitish Isles, refermrce has already 
been made to the inlliience of rac(g religion, and 
some social surroundings and condition.s. It now 
remains to reb^r to these more fully and add other 
factors which exert a modifying power. 

Idicre are difrercnces in laws relating to illegiti¬ 
macy which have a restraining influence or the 
reverse on its prevalence. By tlio law of ^Scotland 
and in accordance with the laws of most of the 
Continental countries, an illegitimate child is fully 
legitimated by (he subsequent marrisige of the 
parents. Such laws ^ve^e intended to benefit the 
child by removing its dishonour and disgracte ; but 
a subsequent marriage does not always take [tla(‘e, 
and a woman is often led into immoral cours(‘s by 
the ])romise of marriage, which the man either 
refuses or never intended to fulfil. In Scot¬ 
land at any rate, this state of the law, combined 
with a common custom among the lower classes in 
country districts and fishing villages, whereby 
marriage does not take place until the woman is 
with child, is mainly resf)onsible for the high 
position it takes with respect to illegitimacy, d’his 
conclusion is justified when the eflect of the exist¬ 
ing state of the law in other portions of the British 
Isles is considered. By Englisli common law, an 
illegitimate cliild cannot be legitimate<l, tliougli 
the civil and canon laws legitimate children whose 
parents subsequently marry. 

A factor that (%'Lnnot be disregarded in the pro¬ 
duction of illegitimacy is the state of the law to¬ 
wards the fathers and mothers of such children. 
In Scotland, the mother has legal custody of the 
child until the age of 10 years, and the father is 
legally bound to contribute from 2s. Od. to 3s. weekly 
towards the aliment of the child ; in England, the 
putative father may be summoned and compelled 
to make a proper allowanc(i not exceeding 5s. per 
week. Here also the maintenance of the child 
devolves on the mother, who is bound to maintain 
the child as j)art of her family so long a.s she 
remains unmarried, or until the child is 16 years of 
age or gains a settlement in its own right, or, being 
a female, is married. Thus a man is penalized for 
having an illegitimate child to the extent of, at 
most, a meagre pittance of 5s. per week, and is 
often allowed to go scot free, either from fear on 
the part of the mother to sue for aliment, lest such 
action might spoil the prospects of a future marri¬ 
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age, or by the facilities aHbrded of escaping his 
obligations by (‘migration (o another country, 
h.vcn when all the legal obligations are undcrtakmi 
by the parents, an illegitimate (diild is expected to 
earn its own living and take care of itsidf at the 
early age of 16. 8<jcial legislation (ending to 
guard child life from immorality, and providing 
for the better care and training of such children, 
ought to (Unbrace more suitable provision for the 
illegitiinate child as well as sounder measures for 
(X)mhating illegitimacy. Already the (’hildix'n’s 
Act in this country has had a heiieticent ellect in 
the.se directions, and it is much needed when the 
mortality of illegitimate children is compared with 
that ()f legitimate. It cannot be doubted that the 
illegitimate starts life less fitted physically for the 
battle than the legitimate. The (leaths from all 
varieties of disease are greater among illegitimate 
children under one year than among legitimate 
(ddldren of the same age. With reference to stat¬ 
istics apjhicable to England and Wales for 1910, 
the pro]*or( ion of deal hs among illegitimate infants 
to lOfJO ilh'gitimate births, and among legitimate 
infants to 1000 legitimate births is seen in tlie 
following tabh^ to l)e greater for the illegitimate 
in all varieties of dis(!ase, and with respect to 
dian hoxil and tubercular diseases more than double 
the. ileaths from similar causes among legitimate 
infants. 


Mortality of aa compared with If'i^Mliinate (or 

KI)^^land and W'ales under one year of UL'e, 1910. 


Cause of death. 

1. Common infoi'.tioiis (liHc'iist H 

2. Diari li cal <li8<‘Jise8 

3. Wastinij diseases . 

4. Tnlx rcular <liseases 

6. Miscellaneous (tiseasoH 


Both 8( 

,‘xes. 

Illegitimate. 

Logitiinat 

8'',I2 

7 10 

2(5-34 

12-06 

73-29 

39-02 

7-H() 

3-74 

76-43 

39-67 


As in Great Britain, so it is clsevhere. In 
several European (xnintries, new legislative meas- 
nre.s have been adopted or are in the course of 
being })romulgated which will have a material 
eflect on the existing artjount of illegitimacy. In 
Germany, where the illegitimacy rat(i ranks next 
to the highest amount, that shown by Austria 
(see 'Tahhi i.), the laws which allow the father of 
an illegitimate child to be freed from his resj)()nsi- 
hilities by a small monetary payment have been 
widened in their scope so that such a father, in 
addition to monetary aliment, is now required to 
provide training f(U- his child .such as will fit it 
to earn its own living in after life. Further, if the 
child should he jiliysically or mentally unlit to earn 
its own livelihood after the statutory age limit of 
16 years, tlie father must then supjtoit it all his 
life, d'he governing prinei{)les of recent legislation, 
both in Germany and in Austria, are for the better¬ 
ment of the illegitimate child. It is generally re¬ 
cognized that neither the mother nor the father is 
the most suitable guardian for an illegitimate 
child : such [larcnts make the interests of the child 
subservient to their own, and in general they have 
not the moral strength to retrieve the honourable 
position which they have lost by giving the same 
attention and care to the child whicli it would 
receive had it been horn in lawful wedlock. Gn 
these grounds an oflicial guardian—the E ormimd — 
is appointed to enforce the laws. In Germany (lie 
motlier may he—though she seldom is—ai)j)ointed 
guardian. In Austria, it is illegal for the mother 
to be appointed to this position, dhe reasons 
given for forbidding the mother to he Vormiind 
are tho.se already mentioned, in addition to the 
fear that she migtif. not like to disple/ise the father 
by putting into force the laws pngecting the child, 
ami this might lead to the child’s being neglected. 
Again, the Vorinund must he some person other 
than the father of the illegitimate child, or the 
fath(*r’s relatives, or any om^ who may have an 
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int<Test in .^avin^ expense to the father. In tlie 
|)(‘rforniarioe of liis or lier duties, t ije ^Miardian i.*- 
:issist(Ml hy voluntary a,i;('n( i('s—sueli ap^eneies a> 
th(> Vd^^ilaiK'e Soci(‘(ies of Jhitain. 'I’lie guardiar 
apjiointial l>y law is usually tlui [>resideiil of one e 
tlns-e sovieties, and anioiiy the duties whiidi are 
required to he })erforined are the proper dirca-tioi 
of aliment so as to edueate and train tlio eliild to 
l)(» self-support iiiLT, and t he h'^it imation of the 
(diild hy indueiMy tin' lathei' to marry the mother, 
In Austi ia ahoutoiuehalf, 45'4 per cent, of theille 
yitimate childia.m have become leyitirnatcd in thi.*- 
way thiouyh the intluence of the Vorniund an(i 
his voluntary helj)(ns. 

fn Franee, whine tlie lot of the illeyitiinate ha« 
been made cxtreimdy liard by the exist mice of 
article dh) of the civil code (iontaininy the moII- 
known clause, ‘ iiU reelierche de la paternite est 
interdite,’ an Act to remove the hai’dships and 
amend the existiny law has btani announced. 
I'liere are many points in this Act wliich lind 
yeneral acceptance throughout France ; and, should 
it become law, it will tend todindnish illeyitimacy 
and confer benefit on such as are illeyitimate. Hy 
a proc<!ss at law a mother may escablish leyal re¬ 
sponsibility oji the fatlnw for his child if the action 
is brouyht wit hin two years of its birth. Sucli an 
action may also be brouyht by the Court which, 
accord!ny to the Law of duly 19u7, acts in tlie 
capacity of the roris^’il (h: fdnuHc. 

One sourije of illeyitimacy has not iieen referred 
to, but is worthy of sjx'cial prominence—that 
which occurs as th(i ncsultof the seduction of feelile- 
or defecti\’e-minded women. J>eyislative action 
is at prcMUit umh'r consideration in (freat Britain, 
which, if^suceessful, \\ ill [uevent or at least ininiin- 
izo such oceurrenecs in the future, either hy 
plaeiny the fcohle-mind(‘(l woman under strict 
yuardianshi[) or hy visitiny with severe punish¬ 
ment those wdio thus take advantaye of her. 'Fhe 
clauses referred to have the following purposes; 
(1) feehle-iniiidiMl persons wdio are in reeei|>t of 
poor relief at the time of yiviny hirth to an illeyiti¬ 
mate child, or wdio arc with child, may bo dealt 
with and placed under special care; (‘2) any per¬ 
son haviny carruil knowledye of a feeble-minded 
lerson wlio is under the provisions of the Mental 
)eticie.n(!y Act is yuilty of a misdemeanour. Lcyis- 
lalimi such as lias been descriheil is heiny under¬ 
taken in many countries of her than tiiose referred 
to, hul; on similar lines to those to which reference 
has already been made. 'I’here is yood reason to 
ladieve fjom experience that it will not only reduce 
still further the yeneral [)revalence of illeyitimacy, 
blit also, w’liere the latter occurs, will remove or 
alleviate the disyrace tliat clings to the illegiti¬ 
mate throuyliout life. 

LitkrATURK. —Tlie stall,stical information and the tables for 
Great Uritain and Irel.vnd are taken from the Annual lteport,s 
for I'Jin of the r.irs-< Irrieral of the ,st‘Veral couiitries. 

The K^•p'lrt of the Re-ish ;i r-ie nci al of l'hi;.dand ami Wiil-'s tor 
l!UU (’otitairiH Ill ich \ iiln.thlt' i nionnal ion rclalint; to forc:u,n 
( t)-,inl rii'S. See ,iRo Kri»nits by the I'rcsidenl.s of Stati-^tii-al 
I )ei)artnienl s or i'.iir(',aiis of Ruropiain rirs, Re]>()rt,s of f.he 

Resist rars-i leiiera' of tlie Hnlish ('oloiiu-s, and Ke}»orlH f)f llie 
(diief St ,al isl ioian for \’it al .S[at ist k s, I'.iircaii ot the Gerisus 
Ih 8. A. ('f. C. Smith Rossie, ‘The Rov e ('hild in German v and 
Austria,’ /o i)., June 1J12 ; O, Spann, Die rind i/u.f 

Srhirk^nl der uneheliehen Kindcr, Reip/ l‘.K)9 ; A. Keller and 
H. Reiclier, ide Fursor'ie fur riin/irOche Kiiult r, \'i< nna, 
IOC!); S', Janiscli, Die niirnth'i'/ie Schiitz/ursorge fur die mie. 
helichen Kinder, do. lOuU ; Memoranda on * A Soi'ial Evil in 
Gla.s^u)v\,’ h\- J. R. Motion ami J. Lindsay, fila■^^o)\v, 1911; 
Acts of I’arliauierit and Rills before Rarliamenl sin li a.s ‘The 
('hil.lri'M Al l ’( R'US), ‘ (.'riniirial Raw Amendment Act ’ (19lL'), 
and ‘Mental Detlciency Bill'(19r^-lJ). 

IIamirton Marr. 

ILLUMINATION. — See Encycroir4:i)Ists, 

FNIdlill l'l':NMi':NT. 

ILLUSION.—By the common usage of psy¬ 
chology tlie name ‘illusion’ is now reserved for 


certain siiccial anomalies of sense, which do not 
necessarily involve any process of cognition in the 
strict sense of the (crm. 

For the most part our senses jtrovide us with a 
W'cll ordered and sti'adily inteyrnlcd system. Thi.s 
is miist probably ha.sed uj)on the vjirious serii^s of 
dillerences that are known as the tittrilmles of 
sensation. St.ates also occur that are dependent 
ujH)n variations in tlicse attributes, ttiid tliat pre¬ 
sumably are founded upon them or consist of them. 
'Fhese are knowm as ‘forms’ {(D’std/trn) or modes, 
;ind usually constitute vtiriahle series. Fxtimjiles 
are found in the series of distances of increasing 
lenydi in any of tlie three dimensions—in the line 
of sight, or vertically or horizontally perpendicular 
thcri'to—in the series of motions of increasing 
spi'cd, in the series of surfaces of increasing area, 
in the series of positions ‘round the head’ of 
auditory sjiacig and so on. d'hese .series become 
correlated with one another in tin' sensory experi¬ 
ence of ourselves, and jii'esnnuihly of all other 
creatures in proportion to tlicir complexity and 
de\(‘lopmi'iit. In these higliiu* de\(‘l(qmients at 
least tlie order of the system is manifest. No one 
fails to respond coherently, hy action or hy tiiouyht, 
to the integration of appariuit size with dislance 
from t he jiointof observation. 'I'o uniocular vision 
the apparent surface of an object varies inversely 
with the s(]uare of the distance. In normal iiin- 
ocular vision this rule holds good without niodilica¬ 
tion only from beyond a certain distance Ironi the 
eye. For nearer distani'cs, within which ditlcr- 
ences of ojRical position (converyiuice, diveryence) 
are ellcctividy distinct, tlie appanuit surface tends 
to retain one and the same size. Wo do not 
[lotice dillerences in the ajiparont siw of equally 
tall jiersons seated around a draw ing-room or mov- 
ng aliout in it. But a photoyiaph shows us how 
tlieir j)iojections on our retime must diller. And, 
if we seat them in a roAv and look along it, we can 
easily see these diirereiices. F’or we then destroy 
the integrative process which usually guides us 
at near distances, and ba.se our perception solely 
ii[)on sucli dillerences as are conveyed by the size 
of the retinal impressions, which alone guide us 
at great distances. Tims in various circumstances 
various integrative proces.ses, based u[»on a mani- 
'’old of simpler sensory data, guide us, or rather 
our coynitiorn F'rorn their own [loint of view, 
lowever, our sensory jirocesses are siinjily har- 
nonious and systematic. If 1 am startled by 
he sound of a motor horn, I <9in usually locate 
t in a position in tlie horizontal plane round my 
lead with considerable accuracy. If my head and 
eyes are iinj)eiled to tuiii towards thi.s point, its 
source, they wull turn rapidly and accurately. If 
the motor horn is a familiar one, 1 shall also have 
.some ‘ idea’ (I shall experience some mode) of the 
listance of tlie motor from me, even before I see 
t. And, when 1 see it, this auditory distance will 
>e conlirrned by the visual distance at which it 
A’ill ayipoar, and that again hy its apparent size. 

Ti a siuise thiue is, of course, no conlinnatory pro- 
•ess here at all, for that strikes beyond the senses 
nto cognition, anticipatoiy belief, and judgment 
of coherence. It is rather merely the fact that 
,11 the more complex and usual sensory jirocesses 
,re adjusted to one another, integrated and cor¬ 
related in a systematic way. It is also true that, 
f sense is strijiped of luiynition, it can never be 
llusory, in so far as illusory is taken to include 
a reference to the realities of the external world. 
F'or, strijiped of cognition and the memory which 
it involves, sense can refer only to sense, both 
being actually present and given, linked to one 
another by integrative processes. A reference to 
a permanent object means at least a reference to 
the contents and implications of experiences that 
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are not actually pre.sent. Nevertheless, eveu-y 
co{^ition of the outer world implies and involves 
such an intej^ration of sense as will make it 
possible. And sense must be sysUnnalie for 
systematic knowledge to be possible by moans 
of it. 

In the major part of the coini)h*x integrations 
of sense, then, the combining factors and tlieir 
references and attachimuits to one another are 
patent and manifest. An illusion, on the con¬ 
trary, is a ‘departure’ from these generally pre¬ 
vailing schemes of sense by reason of the operat ion 
of ‘hidden’ factors—factors which do not them¬ 
selves fall within any of the main integrative 
schemes of sense. As their ell'ects, howevau', ap¬ 
pear in sense and within a common integration, 
they get w'rongly attributed to the operation of 
that process which in the course of ordinary in¬ 
tegration would l>ring them about, 'riius arisos 
a primitive kind of error, wdiich has much inlciest 
for epistemology, just because it is so primitive. 
It i)rovides a case of natural or unavoidahh' (u ror, 
which is, none the less, erroneous and misleading. 
This peculiarily gives special importsuce to the 
study of illusions, and raises them far above the. 
triviality which any practical considerations v i,aid 
attach to their study. 

Thus in the case of retinal irradiation wher(d)y 
a bright surface looks largiu than a dark snrlace 
of the same real size, the untutored mind will a<-t 
and think as if the bright, surface were really 
larger. Such a mind is guided by the. habitual 
integration of distance from the eye and a|)par<‘nt 
size of surface, according to wdiich two surfaces of 
the same apparent size and at the same apparent 
distance should be of the same real size, i.e. should 
give the same results liy tlie method of visual 
supertiosition through tlie. imslium of, say, a foot- 
rule. The hidden cause of this illusion is sought 
on the ret ina, Avhere it.s presence is hardly verili- 
able, because there i.s no psychical dilliuence be- 
tw'een the two cases wdiich might account for the 
eilect. Similarly the red letters of a coloured 
lamp sign ajipcar farther away than the green or 
blue ones, because the cau.se—a mere matter of 
the dill'erence of rcdiaction of coloured liglits, and 
hence of retinal ‘disparity’—is liiddcui (cf. the red 
and blue patterns on many rugs). We soon dis¬ 
cover the illusion in this case when w'e see that 
the frame of tlie sign or the glass upon w hicdi the 
letters stand is Hat. tStill it is to he noted that 
we discover this only in virtue of the correlations 
of sense with w hicdi it disagrees. 

In the illusions of reversilile perspective there is 
no retinal distortion. The cube that aj^pears solid, 
though merely drawn upon a Hat surface, makes 
identical impressions u})on both eyes. ddiis is 
proved by the fact tliat tlie ])aper upon wdiich the 
cube is Jrawm still appears ilat, that the illusion 
liolds also for iiniocular observation, and that the 
illusory solid changes its asjicct from moment to 
moment, all the then far ])oints now appearing to 
be near and vice versa. If there is t hus no change 
in tlie outer or in the retinal impressions to account 
for the apparent solidity and its rever.sal, the 
cause of these will lie in some more central j»hysio- 
logieal factor or in a purely jisychical factor. 
Thus fatigue is said to determine at which moment 
the reversal shall happen, when the psychical de¬ 
terminations given by change of fixation and by 
thinking of one or other form of the solid have 
been excluded. Under certain circumstances, e.g. 
momentary exposure, supporting indices, .supjires- 
sionof background, etc., the illusion can be greatly 
increased. The cube will ajipear to be ‘ really 
solid. Here, of course, we have succeeded in ex 
eluding only the integrations of sense wdiich ii 
ordinary circumstances make the illusion obvious, 


iz. that w'e see the object looked at—pa]»er and 
rawing of cnlxi upon it—<as if it were at once Hat 
and solid. The hidden cause of this illusion proh- 
ilily lies in I he nature of stereoscopy as a jeirely 
•syc Ideal ]>ioct‘ss. Tossibly a primitive form of 
nt(‘gra(ive rtsaill ojierates Inute It is not snr- 
nising that tlie cause of t he illusions of reversible 
)ersj)eetive, wdadher it be found in the proees.s of 
edintegrative memory or not, should he hidden ; 
or t h«! lusion that charaeterizf's stereoseo})y ahnost 
entirely obscures any psychical iiit,egrati\ e fa(dors 
't may conljuJi. We are not usually aware of the 
lonhle images that all vision involves, but only of 
dieir iritegialive result. 

Tin.' <jiher illusions of sense still await definite 
■.lassilie.MLion. Much research has been done on 
them, but the discovery of tludr causes is per- 
)h'\ingly diflicnlt, A tamiliMr exam]tle and one 
►1 the most promuineed is the Midhu-Lycr illusion, 
n wddeh (he, huigthsoi two e({ual horizontal lines 
are distortc<l by the addition to their ends of 
wo arrow heatis, pointing, in the one outwards 

-V'—b dr the otlicu' inwards -d )• ddie 

former li.ie eiuns inmdi shorter. Tlie amount of 
the illusion has been measured umU'.r vari<»iis cir- 
umstain'cs. Anything that tends to let the eom- 
]);i,red horizontal lim's hecjome i>roniinent rediu'es, 

• r destroys, the illusion. ( Au'tairi primitive jieople 
ire not .sulijeet to the illusion; their synthetic 
visual capacity is pridtahly lown If an analytic 
hal)it of vision is jiract i.sed, the illusion can like- 
wds<* he su)>pressed. J>ut the .synthetic attitude is 
the usual one in ourselve.s ; for the illusion apiieara 
evi'ii when the exposure is momentary. If a I'l^gu- 
lar series of Miiller-Lyer ligures is prepared in 
w'hieh the arrow-head lines revolve harmoniously 
alxrut the two end points of the horizontal line, 
and if this series is shown in the stroboscope 
(jirojeetion by the eimnnatograph would he tlie 
egnivalent of this), tlie illusion wdll show its pre- 
s('riee most emphatically, for the liorizontal line 
w ill a})pear to sliorten and lengthen, and the end 
points will a]rpear to move up and down. Mjiny 
theories of this and otluT similar illusions have 
been given, but moat of these—especially such as 
involve a refereuee to the jthysiology of the retina 
or of the opti<‘at muscles—have been show n to he 
untcmahle. 'fhe final exiilanalion, however, is nut 
even yet quite clear. Though we are told to com- 
lare the h'ligths of tlie horizontal lines, we seem to 
le compelled l»y the hidden ('ause of the illusion 
to comjiare the spaces (mclosed by the two ligures 
instead, and to refer t he result of this comparison 
to the eompari.'^oii which we were in.■-‘trueted and 
erideavonre<l to make. Of course, it is easy to 
learn that it is the end lines which are ultimately 
responsihlo for the illusion ; hut it reipiires very 
little insight into })syehological science to discern 
that this most patent factor is insutlieierit to account 
for the illusion. There is nothing in the side lines 
wdiich should alter lengt hs or spaces, d’he cause 
must lie hidden in jisycliical processes, built upon 
the skeleton of limes givi'ii in tlie figure, hut not 
patent in it; for the illusion just consists in (lie 
ilitlerciiee h<‘,tween the size of the line as a nieie 
line and tlie siz<i of the line as an element in a 
complex of lines and spa,(‘es. 

Much remains to he diseoveriul before we can 
fully explain the illusions. Apart from the dis¬ 
covery of special fact.s, the giieitest cunt rihution 
tow'ard.s their solution will probably l>e made by 
the progress of general jisycliological theory re¬ 
garding the interconiiexiuus of sensory states of 
dillereiit complexity. 

In the illusions of perception proper, we have 
to deal with tlie redintegrative completion of a 
sensorv presentation that forms a part of two or 
more of the percei)tual complexes of an individual. 
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Thus a shadowy form seen at the roadside on a dark 
night might be the onliine of a bush, a brigand, or a 
l>east. One would sutler from illusion if one took it 
for anything but the harmless shrub, liut the mis¬ 
takes one makes have clear though liidden motives. 
What is seen and heard and felt and known all 
sugge.st the ordinary wayside objects, but the 
fears that more or less assail us all in the dark 
help us to see what w(3 dread. To children, who 
instinctively dread tlie darkness, the terrors of the 
way to bed up tin* dark stair through the unlit 
halls are very real indeed. We need not appeal 
to special ‘traumata’ for an explanation ot the 
origin of these fears. Children naturally fear 
darkness, strangers, and animals separately ; and 
these fears are suflici(mtly similar to he able to 
induce one another where that is possihhi. Of 
course, many a child knows tliat there is really 
nothing to fear in the unlit liome, but revived 
images combine so readily with the data of per- 
ce{)tion of the same sense wliich evokes them 
that they are at once referred to tlie usual cause 
of the latter. d'heir own cause thus bia-omes 
hiilden. In the illusions of suggestion we also see 
the oiteration of hiildeu causes which, of course. 


IMAGES A 

General and Primitive (C. d’Alviki.la), p. 110. 
-^gean(ll. U. H aijO, i'. I Hk 

Babylonian (k. W. Kfn(i), p. 117. 

Buddhist (A. S. Ckdio.v), p. 111). 

Celtic (.1. k. (k'KKJ), p. k27. 

Chinese (d. Dykh liALt), i>. k‘k>. 

Christian. —See Ic’onoiu.asm, Images and Tdoe.s 
(Oemual and Ih iinitive), Won.smi* (Ciiristian). 

Egyptian (.k liAiKiK), p. 131. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (General and Primi¬ 
tive).—There is a theory tliat certain .species of 
animals have the instinct of projiortioii ami even a 
feeling for art, as shown by the habitations which 
they make for themselves, the way in which they 
ornament them, the inlluence of the j>Iumage or 
the song of the male on tlie female, etc. ; but it 
must be admitted that man alone })os.sesses the 
gift of making images, i.e. of creating lignred 
representations of beings and objects for a utili¬ 
tarian or sentiment al purpose. Tiiis kind of repre¬ 
sentation implii's not only that man reasons about 
bis ocular impressions, but also that he claims the 
power of exteriorizing them accurately and even of 
reproducing (hem alter they have disappeared 
from his vision. 

T. Classification. —Images having a religions 
value may he divided into thr(!(3 classes: (1) [)urely 
representative images, (2) magical images, and (3) 
idols. 

I. Purely representative images.—This class 
includes diawn, carved, sculptured, or painted 
images of a purely commemorative, instructive, or 
edifying nature, i.e. whose only aim is to repro¬ 
duce the features of a real or ideal person, tlui 
shape of a well-known ohjc.ct, an e{)isode taken 
from liistory or legend, the a])pcarance of a sacred 
spot, or the cclehration of a rite. Every one lik(;s 
to have near him whatever reminds him of the 
beings whom he loves orw'orships—especially their 
image ; this feeling alone would suHice to explain 
the frequency of tigiires representing either persons 
who have jilayed an important part in worship, 
such as priests, reformers, miracle-workers, 
scholars, theologian.s, and martyrs, or the Hn))er- 
human beings to whom the worship is rendered. 
J. Ik de Rossi,* analyzing the ditlerent kinds of 

^ Aper^i g&rUrcU sur les catacombes, Paris, 1807, p. 17. 


may be either emotional or merely associat ivo and 
cognitive, or both. 

In general, then, true illusions all owe their 
being to the fact that incidental integrative and 
fusional coherences of (broadly) simultaneous ex¬ 
periences may obscure or usurp to themselves the 
references whicli parts of these experiences 
sess and would otherwis(‘ i)Iainly reveal. True 
illusions are, therefore, all ol j)sychical origin, 
'riiere is no sense or j^urpo-^c* in speaking of the 
disparity between the psyrhical and the material 
as Liing illusory. For tlu3 same reason, illusions 
<‘aiisc<l by the anomalous distortion of impressions 
by ( he sense-organ hardly deserve the niime. They 
(uijoyit only in virtue of the fac t that the anomaly 
which they represent exists both on the material 
and on the psycliical side. 

LiTKRATrRS. —Eor a very broad treatment of illusion as 
o<iuivalont to error, see James Sully, ll/usioiis, Eoixion, 1881. 
t'or ail introduot ion to the experiinent.d iuv e^itigution of the 
illusions, see any g'ood text-book of expcrimeiilHl psyc'holo^'-y, 
e.g. C. S. Myers, A Tcxt-bduk af Fx}>t’runenluL I'rychnlogiT^, 
('iiuilit id;re, lUlI,cli. xxii., or E. B. Titchener, FxjuriuxrntnL 
I'sueh^'b.jy, N<'U' \’orl<, i. Inl -ITO, and ii. ■:<2S, where 

uiinien.ms reterences to the experiiut iital liUTahire will he 
found. llENUY J. WaTT. 


ND IDOLS. 

Greek and Roman (P. Gardner), p. 133. 

Hebrew and Canaanite ( Adolimi E koDS), p. 13S. 

Indian (W. Grookk), i». 142. 

I Japanese and Korean ('r. Harada), p. 110. 

Lapp and Samoyed (1>. I\1 AcKrrt’Hii:), p. 14vS. 
Muslim (Ik Seel)i P- IdO. 

Persian (A. Vk \\k Jackson), J). 151. 

: Teutonic and Slavic (M. E. Seaton), ]>. 155. 

i Tibetan (k. A. Waddell), i>. 159. 

images found in tlie catacombs of Rome, makes a 
cla.ssilication wliicli might be applied to the lignred 
represen bat ions of itOigions in general : (1) hieratic 
portraits, (2) ideographical symbols, (3) allegorical 
paintings illustrating juirables, (4) historical scenes 
drawn from t)T and NT, (5) scenes taken from the 
history of tlie Church, and (0) rej)ruduction3 of 
ritualistic ceremonies. 

The maker of an image may either content him¬ 
self with imitating an accepted type or seek in¬ 
spiration for tlie treatment of his subject in the 
chara.cter and r61e ascribed to his model by 
tradition. As a matter of fact, the resemhlaiice 
to the original person and the accuracy with which 
scenes are represented are secondary points ; all 
that is necessary is that peojile should believi; in 
their accuracy or convention sanction them. It is 
a short step trom this to purely alh^gorical images 
—representations of abstractions or ideal beings, 
such as Faitli, Hope, Charity, Virtue and Vice, 
Religion, in forms borrowed from life. Even God 
llim.self has been treated in this way. A. N, 
Didron, a famous 19tli cent, archaeologist, wrote a 
volume on the iconograpliical history of God.* 
As an antithesis to this we might mention the 
co{»i()us iconography of the Devil published by 
I’aiil (.hirus.'-* 

The image may be realistic, but interpreted in 
such a way that it becomes a pure symbol—e.^., 
among Christian images, tlie lamb and the dove ; in 
Buddhism, the wheel and the lotus-flower ; among 
the Egyptians, the crux ansata^ the winged globe, 
etc. ^ome of these symbols are so clear as to 
require no comment: the representation of tlie 
moon by a crescent, of the sun by a disk or a rayed 
face, the scales of Justice, the bandage over the 
eyes of Love, the aureoled hand corning forth from 
r loofiographie chr^tienne^ hiitoire de Dieu, Paris, 1844. 

• HUtory of the Devil from the earliest Times, Chicago, 1900. 
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a cloud and ))randisliinf^ a wea{)on ; others are so 
complex that they become rebuses or hierojL]:ly{)h 3 , 
the ori^dn of whicli it is not always easy to trace— 
5 .< 7 ., tile lisli, which in Greek (Ix^os) f^ives the 
anagram of Ciirist. 

These remarks are still more apjilicable to the 
representation of religious groui)s and scenes. 
Every great historicai religion exceot Judaism 
and Islam has attempted to express its legends and 
mytlis in images, d'liese representations may have 
only a commemorative or exjilanatory intention ; 
but wo must rememlier that certain religions use; 
them esfiecially for the purpose of education and 
edih€ati(m. 

‘All the pictures that we see in the Onirch tell us as plairilv 
as if the iiuap^e si)oko the story of Ckirint’s coming;: down ainonir 
us, the iniraclfs of His Mother, or the 8tru^'';^les and exploits of 
the saiiits, so that we may imit at e their wonderful and ineffahle 
actions.’ ^ 

No religion can rival Christianity in the multi* 
})licity of its images. In some large churches, such 
as the French cathedrals of I’aris, Chartres, Keims, 
and Amiens, tlicre are as many as two, three, or 
four (lionsjind statues; and in the cathedrals of 
Chartres, llourges, and ],e Mans, three, four, or 
live thousand ligures on stained-glass.Although 
quite a nuniher of these are merely figures >f 
unimportant [lersonagcts, nevertheless we ha\e 
hero what has becui called a Avliolo liible for the 
use of the unlettered. Next fo 1 diristi.nnity eomes 
Buddhism, which has coveird India, C(‘ylon, and 
the M.'ilay Archipelago A\'i[h i(s bas-reliels, and 
Hooded Tibet, Chin.i, and Japan with its painted 
images ; in this it has been imitated by the other 
religions of tlie Ear hhist, including llimlui.'^m. It 
is superlluous to mention here the service rendered 
to art by the mythological comi>ositions of Gravo- 
Koman scnlt)ture. Of less importam^e from an 
oestlietie point of vieAV, but none tlie less interesting, 
are the bas-iadiefs and paintings of h'gypt, and the 
sculptures of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. It 
may besai<l (bat the region where religions images 
are found forms a belt on the surface of the globe 
Avhicb includes tlie North(;rn hemisphere from 
Japan to Mexico, while in the Sout hern hemi.sphere 
ther(i are only some rudiment.s of art. 

Die desire to be [lerrnanently in touch with 
venerated objects led man to set up his own image 
in places where everything evoked the meniory of 
his Divine jiatrons ; hence the ethgies of private 
persons which were so frequent in the sanctuaries 
of pagan antiquity. In the Oriental monarchies, 
tlie right to a [ilace in the sanctuary was almost 
entiridy conlined to the images of the Pharaohs, 
the Patesi, and the Great kings ; even tin* mo.st 
favoured citizens never asj)ired beyond having 
their features re[)roduced on a stele or in a statin? 
placed near their tomb. In (Jreece, the nrivih'ge 
of liguring in the teni])lcs was accorded to the 
images of tlie most illustrious citizens or of privaXe 
individuals who were rich enough to present a 
generous donation along with their etligy. The 
sanctuary chosen for this puiqtose Avas generally 
the one belonging to the god Avho had Avatched over 
the [irofessional occupation of tin? donor, or to the 
god whom he specially Avorshipped.^ The two 
aims of having the gods near oneself and being 
near them Avere fre(]uently combined by placing 
religious images on objects of everyday use—jeAvels, 
pendants, whorls, clothing, Aveafions and tools, 
vases, lamps, seals, and coins, (he discovery and 
interpretation of Avhich have contributed so much 
to our knowledge of the principal ancient religions. 
For a still closer combination the faithful engraved 
the portrait or the symbol of the god on their very 
bodies. Tatiiing has enabled man to assume thi.s 

* John of Damascus, adv. Conslantinurn Cabaliniun Oral, 7 
(PG xcv. J‘24). 

‘-^Didron, Uiatoire de Dien, Paris, 1843, Introd. p. 1. 

^ E, Courbaud, in Daremberg-Saplio, ».v. ‘ Image.’ 


Divine uniform, and examples are found all over 
the Avorld, from the Australian savage Avho ])aints 
on his breast the image of his tolern to the Bk'Iom 
or Italian .sailor who has the image of the Ahulonna 
or of the Sacred Heart ligured on his arm. it is 
now admitted that everyAvhere the tatuirig of the 
unciviliz(?d has a religious or magical signilicance. 

2. Magical images, i.e. images having magical 
properties. —Kcceiit ethnology has thrown liglit on 
the close connexion ANhich primitive intelligences 
esta.hlish hetAvecn a being or ol)j(‘(;t and its ligured 
reproductions, 'bhis is .an application of the laws 
of similarity and contiguity, in a\ hi< h J. G. Frazer 
has found two of (lie cliK'f soiircc^s of magic belief. 
Primitive man Itelic'ved tliat, by (rai'ing an image, 
h<; w'as producing (lu‘ reality,'and that, wdjcn he 
acted on the iiiia;j,c\ he Avas alst) acting on the 
( hing itself, t rom ( he quatci nary age onAvards Ave 
lind, on tragmciilset stone aiul lioiu?, and also on 
the walls of caves, sculptured, carved, or ])a,inted 
image's, icpf (•s(uif iug animals of the i)criod. 
Salomon Ih ii.acl) ‘ rcpi()duc(‘s more (Iulh 1‘200 of 
(hc^e tigure.-. and points out tliat (hey nearly all 
repi’escnt spei les of animals wiiicli formed (he food 
of th(‘ peoplo 'd the time, and therefore the ])eople 
would natuially d«;sire to favour tiu'ir nuiltiplica- 
tion--uiammo(bs, reindeer, horses, goats, ete. 

As a result of ohsiirvations luadi; in our own 
day aiiKuig the savagies of Australia, it has been 
provisl that among the magical i)roceedings for 
promoting the development of s]ie( ies Aviiieli ])ro- 
vide elans with their totem and (heir food (here is 
a certain Avorship of the rhurivgns^ i.e,. l>Ioeks of 
stone or pieces of Avood on Aviiich theie has pre¬ 
viously been traced the schematic image of (ho 
totem and Avhieli are [daeed und(?rground in sacred 
plaia^s. In other plai'cs, tliesi* same ligures are 
painted on rocks, and become Mu? eentie of ocne- 
inonies for furthering tin? multiplication of (he 
toDun.^ Another hunting }ieopi(;, the Pushmen of 
S. Africa, painted on the wtills of their caves vi'ry 
good likenesses of the animals that they hunted 
or carried oil from thc'ir ludghbonrs, the Kalira.* 
Finally, .simihir jiaintings have been observed on 
tin? rocks of ('aliK)rnia and North Africa.'* 

Jtven among the ligured reju csciitat ions of pre¬ 
historic times, hoAvever, wo lind some images of 
harmful and undesirahio animals ; lait these ex¬ 
ceptions may also have a rnagii al im}>ort. Thus 
the negro of W'est Africa cuts out liguriiies re])re- 
senling crocodiles, tigers, or serjx'uts. Atiempts 
have been made to explain these images by totem- 
ism, but it is sinijiler to account, for them thus: 
(he negro thinks tliat, jiossessing the coi)y, he will 
he al)Ie to compel the original to go away or even 
destroy it altogether. 

The Kaitish of AuHlralia believe that Ihe rainbow prevenfa 
the rain from falling; or niako.s it stop prematurely. They 
therefore draw a rai?U)ow on a shield, whif h they liide far from 
the (Micamjnnent, thinking that tliey will jireventthe pheno¬ 
menon l)y making it.s image invisible.-^ The natives of Malaysia 
use as preser\utives bamboo stalks carved with rejaesentations 
of the bcor{>ions an<l centij»e(le8 wliirh infest tlie country ; but 
they set the remedy and the scourge side by gide by also 
carving on the hamhoo the image of the pheasant which devours 
this vermin. Among the Burmese, tlie natives of the .Slum 
.States use the capsule of a plant called marf.irii/a as a snuke- 
cliarin because it roughly ropembles the head of a venomous 
snake with its two fangs.« All these are ai)])li(ations of the 
prine.iple that like acts on like, evu'kes it, or jaoduees it. Emile 

1 lypertoire. dt> I’art quatemaire, Paris, BUS, and ‘B'Art et la 
magie ’ in L’Anthropoloine, ]!)03, p. ‘2f>7. 

2 For the various apj>hcat ions of the process in Australia and 
among other savages, see KUE i. h21-8‘j;5, ' Note on the use of 
Painting in Primit n e Religions.' 

8 E. Cartailhacarid H. P.reuil, La C<tvfrn^ d'AUmnxrn, Berlin, 
1906; cf. C. H. Tongue, Bwhinari Panitniqs, Oxiord^ 1909; A. 
Schweiger, ‘ NeuenUleckte Buschmarinmalereien in der Cape- 
Provinz’ in Anthropnsx^ viii. ( 191 . 3 ) (il)2-ub9, 1010 1035 

< J. D^chelette, Mamul d’archMogie j^^hiMorique, I. (Pans, 
1908). 

5 Hpencpr-Gillen*', p. *294 f. 

0 11. Balfour, Evolutimi of Decorative Art, Ixjndon, 1893, p. 88. 
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DurkJieim has even extended this fornnila thus: 'Anylhini,'' 
that affects an object afTectH also wliatever has any relation o: 
proximity or solidarity to that object.’ ^ 

As a general rule, the portrait of an object is 
supjtOHcd to ^ive its possessor control over tl 
original. This is the belief of savages, ^vho usually 
refuse to be jiiiologra}iho(i or sketched, and who ii 
nearly all countries make use of this kind of spel 
to work evil on Mudr enemies. The oldest (*ases 
of such sorcery which have come down to us are 
perhaps the ligured representations discovered on 
the walls of tlie grotto of Niaux (Arihge), where 
we find hisons liddled with barbed arrows. We 
have here, coinhiiied with the solidarity of the 
image, tlie idea that the realization of an evduit 
may he brought about by simply sketching it. 
According to the practice of the .\Iiddle Ages, when 
one wanted to wound, ]>aralyze, or kill an enemy, 
it was sufficient to make a figurine more or less 
like him, have it blessed by a |»riest on some ])re- 
text or other, and then jirick it witli a nee<lhi in 
the heart or wherever it was desired to ban 
the original. Similar 8})eils were in nsi' among 
the Chaldieans, Egyptians, Hindus, (lieck.s, ami 
Komans. They are also ff)und among im)st un¬ 
civilized peoples who employ the arts of black 
magic. 

'Idle same idea of artificial solidarity is found in 
ex-rotosy wliere imitations of logs, anus, other 
organs, and even of whole bodies are plac<*d near 
sacred images by believers who have been granted, 
or are praying for, the cure of certain ills: in the 
one case the donor hojios that, on account of this 
proximity, the gods will act on the injured mem her 
through tlie medium of its image ; in the other, 
the desired effect having been obtained, he ex- 
Iiresses his thanks to the deity by oll'ering up tlie 
organ, of wliich the deity has already in a sense 
taken possession by expelling the malady. Thes(' 
same images, which aDounded in the temples of 
gEsculapius and other gods of healing,^ are found 
on the continent of Europe, without any modifica¬ 
tion of material or form, even in the sinalh^st 
chafiels of Homan Catholic rural districts. Oftem 
the possession of the image is sufficient to ward off 
illness and all kinds of calamities. Ea(di image 
has its special charm : some guard against fever, 
others against plague, others against ligiitning, the 
perils oif tlie sea, the enemy’s shot, and so on ; 
there are even some which show where lost objects 
may he found, as, e.r;., ceriain of the Congo fetishes. 
Some have still wider scope, as talisman.s for ap¬ 
peasing fate and mastering destiny. 

Central Africa is the proinisial land of felishi.sin 
; yet the negro, according to a statement 
made by Alliert Ucville, whicli seems to be well 
founded,^ distinguishes clearly between fetishes, 
which he believes to he inhabited by a spirit, and 
amulets, which lie wears about his person, but 
does not worship, even when they rejiroduce the 
form of a living being. Schoolcraft also speaks 
of domestic idols in human or animal form louiul 
in the huts of the American Indians, but they were 
more of the nature of talismans, for they were not 
worshi[)f)ed in any way."* We may ])lace in the 
same category the zrmis of the Antilles, i.e. figur¬ 
ines made of wood, stone, or bone, representing 
fisli, turtles, lizards, serpents, and even men.® 
'I'lies® were so numerous at the time of the dis¬ 
covery of the Antilles that the Henedictine monks 
who came in the train of Columbus boasted of 
having destroyed single-handed more than 170,000 
of them at flayti. 'I’o the same clas.s porhaps 
belonged the teraphim of Laban, which iiachel 

1 Fonnfs ^.Uvnxntaires de la vie religieuse, Parie, |». aos. 

2 Ca. lilt* art. ‘ Donariiim,’ by llomolle, in Dareiiiberg-.Sa^Uio. 

3 Rrligiuns des peoples noii-civilisra, i. 97. 

^ U. Seboot'raft, Indinn 'I'rihfs, Ibiilaflelphia, 1851-67, v. 169. 

® Cl. J. W. Fewkes, C'5 HBKW (19U7), pp. 42, 6^-59. 


concealed in the canud’s furniture (Cn ; and 

llie statuettes which abound in ancient tombs from 
yEgoan times to the end of jiaganism. 

i.arge statues are as highly prized by com¬ 
munities for their magical services as small ones 
are by individuals and families. 'I'he desire to 
[xissess them fregneritly gave rise to armed con¬ 
tests, which took place as often between the cities 
of antiquity as between the towns of the Middle 
Ages; the desire was not so much to have the 
monopoly of paying homage to the divinity or the 
saint as to gain possession of a talisman of repute. 
This is proved by the had usage which the images 
sometimes received, either to punisii the original 
for having refused a dcmaiul, or to compel him to 
fill til it. It is not only in the Congo that nails are 
hammered into the sacred image to comiiiaiid its 
attention. 

In a church tn Jvouvain there was until quite recently an old 
statue of Christ, t))e red velvet robe of which used to bristle 
w ith pins. Now worHhip})er3 stick their pins into two cushions 
plai-cd at the feet of tlie iuia^,^e, over which is the inscription 
in l-'rench and in I'leinish : ‘ i’lease do not stick pins into the 
r<ibo.’ Tliis practice, however, may be explained in another 
w'ay ; it may be a case of g-ettini^ rid of an illnees by nailing 
it into the imai,^e, or .sometimes of pas.sinuf it on by han^injf on 
the imug-e linen which has been in contact with the injured 
member. Frazer, following Mannhardt, gives sutheient evi¬ 
dence in his Holden Dough of cases of folk-lore, where agricul¬ 
tural populations, hav ing manufactured an image or a mannikin 
representing the spirit id the la^l harvest and sometimes the 
spirit of death, de.stroy, burn, or drown it, after having loaded 
it with (he sins or calamities which they desire to get rid of 
periodically. 

Just as the copy procures the siTvices of the 
original, it may rejtlttce it on every occasion ; the 
ollcringof the image instead of the reality tlius be¬ 
comes both an attmination and an extension of saci i- 
lice. Thus the Chinese oUhr to the divinity clothes, 
houses, furniture, sumptuou.s rep.asts, and even 
•on.siderahle sums, without groNving any poorer, 
for these ollerings are .simply pajier imtiges. 'I'he 
Egy^dians painted on the walls of the tombs 
otl’eniigs intended to miiiiitain imletinittdy the 
]>ost.humous existence of the docGtised, or dejiicted 
Lxperience.s lluit they would like him to he able 
o continue or rc'peat; they even added figurines 
representing his wife, slaves, and workmen, so that 
‘n the life beyond the grave he might have all the 
co-operation tliat he enjoyed on earth. It seems 
now to be admitted that this was also in many 
[•ases the aim of the h;is-i(di»ds and {laintings 
iefuirating the tombs uf Etruria and ancient 
Greece. 

3. Idols, i.e. conscious and animated images.— 

The talisman, tlie fetish, and the idol form an 
xscemling scale. 'I’lie talisman is a material object 
endowed with marvellous jirujierties, either because 
of its nature or of some magical operation it has 
gone through, or because it is invested with 8 U|)(t- 
mtnral })roj»erties by some external I’ower. 'I’he 
feti.sli is a talisman in which resides the spirit that 
gives it its power, 'riie idol i.s a fetish represent- 
ng the 8U])posed form of the sjiirit dwelling inside 
t. 

Idols are formed in variou.s ways. (1) By the 
natural assiocAailon of natural ubjerts wit)i the 
hujnayi features ichirh. they rcseuible, e.q. the rocks 
resembling human beings worsliipped by Negroes, 
Eijians, Ohijipewas, laifips, and, indeed, by all 
peoples inhabiting hilly countries—not to sneak 
of other similar Indi vaturai. (2) Ihf forgetfulness 
)r ignorance of the significance originally attached 
o an inutge. Tliis, however, is an excejitional oc- 
•nrrence. In most cases, it is only a (pieslion of 
:,lic transfer of an image from one cult to another. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to explain the image 
by creating jiersonages and oven inventing myths 
for the occasion. Clermont Ganneau has called this 
by the ajit name of ‘ocular or optic inyihology,’^ 

1 MythologU iconographiq\u, Taris, 1878, 
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and he gives several examples of it : the child 
Horus, who becomes among the Greeks tlie god 
of silence, because he holds his finger to his lips ; a 
Pharaoh sacrilicing three barbarians, whi(‘h forms 
the j)rototype of <'aciis shiying the three-bodied 
Geryon, etc. Examples of legends which origi¬ 
nated in misunderstood images are no less frequent 
in mediawal Christianity. It has often been 
asserted that the stories of cephalophorous saints 
(i.e. saints who are pictured with their heads in 
their hands) liad their origin in the figured repre¬ 
sentation of their decapitation. I'he martyrs and 
saints re(*-ognized by naive and perhaps interested 
jiarties in the bas-reliefs of pagan sarco])hagi are 
too numerous to be quoted.^ (3) Bf/sinipli/juanu- 
farturiiig (tn image represe.ntinQ a SKperhiiman 
being. The artist, choosing his subjijct either 
according to his own taste or in obedience to 
orders, may conform to tradition ; but it i.s the 
popular voice alone tliat rati lies and samdions his 
work. Sometimes the idol is an ancient fetish of 
wood or stone whicli lias been carved so as to give 
it the appearance of a human being; at other 
times it is a statue whose re]>utation for super¬ 
natural power is due to the fetish enclosed in it, r,s, 
e.g.y the statue of the Magna Mater Lhra in Ronu . 
(4) By the .vnpposed command of the. divinity 
whom the image represents. In the Antilles, 
the tree in which a spirit dwelt rcvt'aled to the 
sorcerer how to set about manufacturing a statue 
with its wood. In the public. s<juare of Corinth 
there were two statues of Dionysus which were 
held in great veneration ; according to Pausanias 
(II. ii. 7), they were cut out of the wood of a tree 
which the Corinthians, in comnliance with the 
command of an orach;, had wor.slii[)ped under the 
name of Dionysus. In France, Italy, Sjiain, and 
the East there are fre(iu(‘rit examples of images of 
the Virgin which are said not to have been made 
by the hand of man. We might mention in passing 
the lluddhist legend that the portrait of Maitreya, 
the future lluddha, was drawn by an artist tem- 
lorarily transjiorted into the special division of 
^aradise where INlaitreva was awaiting the moment 
to descend on earth.^ Among the Greeks the 
same reputation was enjoyed by many of the most 
venerated statues, including the palladium in the 
Acropolis at Athens, representing the protective 
goddess of the city. (5) Ih/ means of some magical 
operation. Among the Negroes of the West Coast 
tnere are regular shops for fetishes and idols, kept 
by sorcerers. The purchaser makes his choice, 
and it is only then that the sorcerer causes the 
spirit to descend into the idol. Among the New 
Zealanders, the jiriest makes the souls of the dead 
pass into statues which he shakes up and down as 
if he were rousing a sleeping man ; if the ojiera- 
tion is unsuccessful, the soul may |>ass into the 
body of the otliciating priest, who then falls into 
convulsions. In Finland a kind of doll, or nam, 
made out of a stick and some rags, is carried nine 
times round a church to the words, ‘ Live, Para’ ; 
the para then begins to live, or, rather, a spirit 
comes and dwidls in it.^ Towards the end of 
classic paganism, the operation was more complex, 
but its nature remained the same. According to 
Augustine {de Civ. Dei, viii. 23), Hermes Trisrrie- 
gistus speaks of it in the following terms : 

‘To unite, therefore, by a certain art tho8« invisible spirits 
to visible and material things, so as to make, as it were, ani¬ 
mated tiodies, dedicated aruJ given up to those spirits who in¬ 
habit them—this, he says, is bo make gods, adding that men 
have received this great and wonderful power,’ 

The last upholders of paganism met the taunts 
of the Christians with the re)tly that they did not 

^ P. Saintyves (pseudonym for K. Nourry), Lm Saints, sncces- 
teuTS des dieux, Paris, U)()7. 

* A, Fouchcr, Icanoijraphis bonddhu/ue, Paris, 1899, p. 118. 

8 M. A. Caslren, Finniache MythobH/ie, St. Petersburg, 185S, 
I. 106 . 


worship the bronze, gold, or silver of the statues, 
but the divinities that had passed into them on 
consecration (Arnohins, adv. Cent. v. 17, It)). 

Nevertheless, an explanation is noiulcd as (o how 
this unlimited innltipjication of the jierson of the 
divinity, and tlie belief in his actual prcsiuice in 
each of these images, could be reconciled with the 
unity of his personality. Htue, we must remember, 
we are in the domain of things sacred, where a lack 
of logic is overlooked, or, rathm, a particular logii; 
is admitted which applies the princitile of contra 
diction in a dillcrent way from that of ordinary 
logic. Acconling to a rudimentary idea, a super¬ 
human individuality may he donhled or multiplied 
ad ijifnitum, and yet remain an unliroken whole 
in its original type and in eaitli of its manifestations. 

II. JIISTOfiY. -A favourite tluMiry among I8th 
century theologians and philosophers was that 
idolatry was a degeneration. Man was supposed 
to have begun with a very high and pure idea 
of the divinity. 'Then, desiring to have a 
mateiial piciuie of his deity, he represented 
him by the noblest and most elevated thing that 
he knew—his »Avn image. Cradually he came to 
regard these 'ymholieal images as real jiDitraits, 
M.nd endtsl by treating them as divine imlividii- 
alilies. As early as the time of the author of 
\\ isdom it v'as held that idols were origin¬ 

ally the images of dt'ccased ancestors ; and Herbert 
Spencer lias revived this idea.^ It is not dillicult 
to show, however, that history, jne-iiistorie arclue- 
ology, ami ethnology are agreed in giving an 
entlridy dirterent exjdanation of tlie origin and 
evolution of idolatry. Undoubtedly tliere may ho 
found in more tlian one religion periods of decadence 
in which idols, which had Ix'en more or less out¬ 
grown, re-a])pearin the worship. I'hiis, Ibiddhism, 
which had shaken the very foundations of idolatry, 
judging Irom the (piasi-j)hiloso)>hical doctrine of its 
founder, re-inslalled tlie aiiciimt idols of Hinduism 
and even of rantrism, merely surrounding them 
with a new mytliology create<l specially for them. 
Hut these are cji.ses of inliltration or retrogression, 
not of logical and spontaneous develu])ment. 

Strictly sj)eaking, idolatry is licit hiu a general 
nor a primitive fact. It was entirely unknown 
in India in Vedii; times. We have to come 
far down in the liistory of China and Japan to 
find any (races of its development. It was not 
practised liy the nomadic tribes of the Semites. 
Among the Jews it appeared only in exceptional 
cas(;s {e.g., the (iolden Calf and the lirazeii 
Serpent). (aesar {de Bell. Gall. vi. 21) and 
Tacitus {Germ, ix.-x.) assert that theic were 
neither temples nor images among the Teutons. 
In Koine, according to Varro (Augustine, de Civ. 
Dei, iv. 31) the Homans lived 170 years with¬ 
out representing their gods by images. Even 
among the Greeks we find scarcely any traces of 
idolatry in tiio time of the Felasgi. Tlie question 
is whether this absence of idols is due to the fact 
that the.se peo})les had too spiritualized a conception 
of their gods to give them material forms. It will 
be sullicient answer to note that idolati*y is equally 
unknown to most of the peoples who are to-day 
still on the lowest rungs of the social ladder— 
Bushmen, Hottentots, Euegians, Eskimos, .'Mvlcas, 
etc., who are at the first stages of intidlectmil iind 
religious develonment. This seems to have been 
the mental condition of the future civilized races 
at the period of which we have just spoken.^ Even 

1 Sociology, London, iBS.'i, pt. vi. § 

* For the period of colts without images see (a.) among the 
Grockn, Farnell, CQS, 1896-1901), Index,/f. e. ‘Anieonic worship ’ ; 
(h) among the Romans, W. Warde I’owlt r, '/'he Jirlu/ious Eo> 
perit'jxce of t/ie Roinaxi I'eoplr, London, 1911, pii. 146,264; Q. 
Wissowa, R(’l. und Knltus der K(nn.er'^, Munich, 1912, pp. 32, 
fi6 ; (<;) among the Hindus, II. Martli, The Religions of India, 
London, 1882, pp. 61, 128, 259; (d) among the Semites, W. 
Robertson Smitn, Rel. Sern.'^, London, 1894, p. 207 ff. ; (<?)among 
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among the nations wliero idolatry has been pnslie( 
to the furthest extreme, e,y. the lOgyptians, Chal 
djeans, tireeks, and Hindus, it came into being only 
with their progKvss in the arts of civilization. In 
the ease of tlu' aborigines of the New World, while 
idolatry llourislied in t he civilized tStates of M(‘xico, 
lY*ru, and America, it was encountered 

blit rarely among the savages of the two American 
continents, l^alitau recognized this fact as early 
as tlie I7th cent. : ‘ We may say in general that 
the majority of savage p(*oples have no idols.’^ In 
Japan, idolatry was e([nal]y unknown before tlie 
spread of Ibiddliisin. Even to-day, ‘ broadly s])eak- 
ing, Shinto has no idols.’ With a few exceptions, 
Alio pictures of the gods sold at Shinto shrines in 
the present day are owing to Chimcse or Buddhist 
intlncnce.’ But, as the same author shows, this 
is simply due to the arrest of development which 
made itself felt, more than a thousan<l ^ ccirs ago, 
in the ritual as well as in the theology of the old 
national religion of Japan. 

‘ This at)serK’e of idols from Shinto is not owing, as in Judaism 
and Islam, to a reaotion against the evils causetl by the uho of 
anthroponuirphic jiictures and images, hut to tiie low artistic 
dev(‘lo}>ment of t lie Jaj>aneso nation before the awakening im¬ 
pulse was received from China. It indicated weakness rather 
than strength."-^ 

We may conclude, then, that idolatry is but a 
step in religious evolution, and that it even rc'prc- 
s('nts a comparative advance, k'rom the time of 
its first a])|)earanee onwards, man appeals to art— 
however rudimentary the attemnt may he—to aid 
him in giving mateiial sha[>e to Ids religions ideal. 
Several authors maintain, with every appearance 
of reason, tliat the plastic arts originated in the 
service of religious or magical ideas (see AUT, 
vol. i. pp. S17-827). The oldest images that 
have been discovered are the sculptures and paint¬ 
ings mentioiKMl above, which go back to the rein¬ 
deer period, in the second half of the quaternary 
age. For a long time before that, man had yiroh- 
ably imitated tlie attitudes and movements of the 
aidmals he wished to caiiture or cause to multiply. 
'Then it su(ld<*nly dawned uyion him that aj)- 
proximate image's of them existeel in certain frag¬ 
ments of stone, hone, or wood, or in some seeel or 
shell. Tn his magical operations he may already 
have us('d olqi'cts which to his infantile imagination 
seemed like living beings, and for this purjiose he 
naturally emyeloyeid the natural or chance pro¬ 
ducts most favourable to his illusion. He would 
then try to increase the r(‘seml)l:iiu;e by clumsily 
touching up the object. Examples of this have 
been found in the j)iimitive sculi)ture of various 
entirely dill'erent peo})les. 'i’he next step would 
be to carve, or directly rnanufaeture with the help 
of suitable materials, the image which he wished 
to poss(;ss and utilize. The fig. re{)resents an object, 
now in the Oxford Museum, which was used as a 
charm by seal lmnt(“rs in the Quctm Charlotte 
Islands. It is simply a })ebble roughly resem¬ 
bling a seal, but sulticiently like it for th<^ nat ives to 
have ti i('d to increase the resemblance by Bcratch- 
ing in the eye, mouth, and nostrils.* 

ft w\as probably a similar idea that inspired the 
first figured r(q)r(i.sentationH of the superhuman 
personalities whom man desired to hav(^ wdtldn 
reach so as to make them more aecessil)le to his 
evocations and sorceries as w(dl as to his prayers 
and homage. Wliatever ojiinion one may liave of 
the origins of religion, it must he admitted that at 
a certain period man began to exj)erience the need 
for rej)resenting in concrete and personal form the 
the Chinese, A. R^vllle, La Religion chiimue, Paris, 1S89, p. 

1 S3;(_/) among the Japanese, VV. U. Aston, Shinto, the Way 
of the Uods, London, 19(J5, jx 71ff. 

1 Manirft des saxivages arrn^ricains, Paris, 17‘J3, i. 1 £>L 

2 W. G. Aston, Shinto, pp. 71-73 ; see also M. Uevon, Le 
Shinntoisme , Paris, lyof), p. 227. 

* Given in H. Balfour’s Evolution of Decorative Art, fljr. 31 . 


mysterious forces which he conceived of as being, 
on the one hand, embodii'd in certain natural or 
arfilieial objects, and, on the other, situated at the 
very source of the ph('nomena 
of nature. 'I'he hist images 
wdiieh seem to ha.vi‘ been the 
ohjeeb of real woisliip occur 
long after the qnati^rnary 
age. These are the rudely 
seulptiired female figures in 
the caves of Marru', in l<'iaiice, 
found side by side with the 
representation of an axe, just 
as in the pre-Mycemcan i)ic- 
tures discovered in 
As a matter of fact, statues of 
women have been found be¬ 
longing to the reindeer age, 
w'ith the abdomen, breast, and 
hips exaggerated out of all 
proportion; but these very 
probably represent i)regnant 
women—a magical im'ans of 
ensuring the increase of a 
fribe. At any rate, it is cer¬ 
tain that man began at a 
given moment to make Ids 
felisbes in the form of the 
spirit which he ht*lieved to 
dw(.‘ll inside each one. 

LxamjJes of tho traii'^ifion from 
fef ish lo i<tol may In- found among t he 
most widely diirei iug peoples. 'Die 
first step seems to ha\e l»eeii the wor- Real-huuteri* 

ship of upright stakes or more or less 
ootii(‘al stones, found among the ul>o- 

riyinrs of India, the tnhes of the I'pper Nile, the Oaiaks Of 
Siberia, and some small tribes of ()ceaui,i and Nortli and Sout h 
Ainerioa — not Lo speak of the ancient populations of Western 
Lni'ope. Lls('where the natives set theinsi l\'s (o inannfaeture 
a kind of doll. The idols of some of the Siberian (ribes eouHi.sL 
of skins stidled with gras.s. 'I'he Crees of I h(‘ Liiited States 
worship Inmdles of slides topped with a head m;n!(‘ of rugs. 
The Brazilian sorcerers make idols out of ealahashes \\ liioh they 
set oti a slick and liore with a hole to represent the month. In 
the Society Islands^ rr.agmenta of cnluirins drf'ssed in native 
costume are worslnjvped. In the Fiji Islands, the natives 
decorate conical stones with a girdle and assign a sex to them. 
In the Becoan, the head at the top of the ci])pns is repri'scmted 
by a round mark painted red. Among the Indians of Virginia, 
a head was carvefl at tho top of the stave, as is seen in a curious 
illustration in liafitau's work. The head onoe formed, the rest 
must have followed rajudly. Arms and legs st ill joined to the 
body were sk»‘tehe<l, and then finally these were separated off 
to give them the neces.sary aiipcarance of life and le ' l mi. 

These facts are nearly all given in Lord A \ < btiry’s 
The Origin of Oivilizdtion, so it is not a little sur¬ 
prising to find, even in the seventh and last edition 
(London, 191’J, j). ‘284), the following assertion : 

‘Felii-liism is an attack on Deity, Idolatry is an act of Hub- 
mission to Him, rude, no doubt, yet humble. Ilmce l^'ctichism 
and Idolatry are not only dilTereut, but opposite ; so that the 
one cannot he directly developed out of the other.’ 

As a matter of fact, fetishi.sm is a direct ante¬ 
cedent of idolatry, and is everywhere eo-existent 
with it. The fetish and the idol are both con- 
eiveil of as the body of a spirit ; they are used 
for the same purposes and employed under the 
same conditions, except that idolatry lays more 
stress on the anthropomorphic, or rather zoo- 
morphic, conception of the divinity, and so lends 
itself to a more accentuated develo])ment of the 
uilt. There exist, on the one hand, domestic 
dols, and, on the other, tribal or village fetishes. 
There are even fetishes that lill a still higher r61e, 
ti.g. tho black stone of Bes.sinns, which represents 
tl»e Mother of the Gods in the Palatine temple. 
No oeeuncru'e is found of an interm(‘diary state 
between fetishism and idolatry ; on the contrary, 
the history of art makes it clear that idolatry is 
the direct and immediate outcome of fetishism. 
Nowhere is tliis continuity more evident than in 
Greece, from the thirty stones of Pharag which in 
1 D6chelette, ArcMologie jir^histonque, i. 685 IT. 
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the time of Pausanias (VII. xxii. 3) were ref^arded 
as the most ancient inia^^es of ^J^ods, down to the 
masterpieces of Plii(!ias and I’raxitch’s.^ 

Amon^^ the first idols, representations of animals 
or monsters predominate, as is still the case with 
tlie uncivilized ()eoplos of to-day. All that can 
he maintained with certainty is that the temleney 
to Invest sni»ernatural beings with human sha])0 
increases with the growing conception of their 
peisonality as a type of ennobled manhood. At 
the same time the animals which originally re¬ 
presented these l)eings did not enf ircly disap])ear 
from ieonograpliy ; they hec'ame the companions 
or slaviis of the divinities whom they used to 
embody, as, c.y., (he owl of Athene, the eagle of 
/ens, the hind of Artcnnis, the dolphin of ih>seidon, 
and the dove of Aphrodite. In other cases, the 
bestial or repugnant, forms liave been left to evil 
spirits, (he enemies of gods and men ; examj)les of 
this are too numerous to be mentioned here. A 
third combination has perhaps liel])(‘d to gdve rise 
to composite figures, sometimes with a human 
head on an animars body, soimhimes with an ani¬ 
mal’s head on a human body. The Egyf>tiaa pan 
theon is fornuHl almost, entirely of tbe‘se curiocs 
figures, and tliey Jire found in nearly all ancicTi'. 
and modern forms of polytheism. IN'oples such as 
tin' Kgyjdians, Assyrians, and td)ines(‘, who had 
left barbarism far behind, undoubtedly Ixdievcd in 
the actual existence of such monsters. 'L'heir 
written traditions testify to this Is'lief, and traces 
of it are found even among Prem h authors of 
the Middle Ages. 

We must remember, howevc'r, (hat, when the 
sculptor in ancnent times repr(!sentcd .lanus as a 
god with tliree faces, to mark his fju-idty for se(Mng 
tlie presold., tiie past, and the future all at one time, 
he was probably as ful ly (conscious of making ,a pure 
allegory as the scul})tor who in (Jhrislian limes 
symbolized the Trinity by a three-headed Ix'ing. 
It is questionable whether the ('-reeks, or before 
them th(^ Phcenicians, when reproducing the image 
of a spirit with two pairs of wings, the one rai.sed 
and the othei' lowered, really aimed at representing 
perpet ual movaunent and not at sim[)ly reproducing 
.su{)erhuman fteings who for (he Assyrians liad 
an actual existence. Again, it is a moot point 
whether, when the Hmldliists assigned to their 
future Ibiddha, Avalokitesvara (y.c.), an infinite 
number of arms, it was really, as (hey say, .so that 
he might the bet.tiu save all his ereaiurcs, or 
whether it is not ratlnu an exj)ress imit.ation of 
the numerous pairs of arm.s attributed to the Hindu 
6iva. 

We must, however, take into consi<l(M';it ion 
another factor, viz, the i)o.ssibility of (he* fusion 
of two types. There is a law in symbolism which 
holds good for .all kinds of images. When two 
signs or two pla.stic types in any given neighhoiir- 
hood ex})ress the same or similar beliefs, they are 
inclined to amalgamate, if not to unite, and form 
an inteiimuliary ty])e. An att<'mpt has been made 
by the present writer^ to show bow symbolic 
images diflering as niucb as the wdicel, the winged 
glolie, the rose or the lotus, the conical stone, the 
crux nn.^nta, or ‘ key of life,’ t he cuneiform star, 
the sacred ])lant, and even the human outline, 
have ciuinged their forms and passed into each 
other, making composite types, in the different 
features of which the various originals may he 
recognized. These phenomena of plastic hybridi¬ 
zation art* rarer in the case of the representation of 
living creatures, but even here some examples are 
found. Ikine.roft, nderring to the totems iti use 
among the Indians of Nortli-West America, .says : 

1 Cf. M. Collinrnon, MythoLogie jigur^e de la Grt>ce antiqiie^ 
Paris, II. d., pp. 11-17. 

2 In The Miffrafitni of Symbols, London, 1894, ohs. v. and vi. 


‘When the desc'ondant of the “ Imwk ’’ carries on a uife from 
the “palnion" triho, a totem reprcHcnta lish with a hawk’s 
hea<t for a time keejis alive the occurrence, and linalK h.-coinea 
the d(.‘ity.’1 

This emblem is just as odd as the hawk-man wiio 
represented Horns timong tlie f'gypiians. 

We liave also to reckon willi religious typ(*s 
which continue to exist after tlie dis.'ippearance of 
the worship to v liicb they origimilly bi'loiiged. lu 
present-day iconogr;!pby, we may still tind r(*})re- 
sentations of subjects wbicli originat i'd among the 
seulptiires of ancient (dialda*a, live or six tbousaml 
years ago, and which have conn* down to us through 
tv'o or tlireo intermediary n'lipions and still retain 
at le.'ist a symbolic valm*. Such, c.g., is the sacred 
tree between two monsteis facing eacli other, which 
has passed, on tin? one hand, to India, Persia, 
(’bina, and .Japan, and, on the otln*!', to (freece, 
Jiome, and the (diiistian countries of the West, 
where scnlptctrs u.^ed it, in cathedr.als (.o rejiresent 
the tree ol tin; < harden of Eden. I'ln; transmission 
of images does not necessarily im])ly the trans¬ 
mission of the Ixiliels to which t hey wc.re originally 
attached. W iicn in a new religion it is desired to 
rejir(;s<*nt |)eisonagc.< or traditions which have not 
yet l»ccn expr- sed in plastic art, the artists iiat,nr- 
ally treat. tJn* siibj(.(*t on (lie ])riiici)dcs of the only 
ait, within tlieir ia;ju‘h. In the (‘.atac’ombs, (Jhris- 
tiaii.s<li<l not serupb' to use the image of Orjiheus 
taming the wild animals with his lyre, to sym- 
l»olize ('hirst teaching men. Psyche being tt'ased 
hy(.'u])id <-ame to nqu’esent the soul guarded by an 
angel. 'The ram-liearing Ih'rmes, who originally 
tiguia'd in the sculptures of Asia Minor as a jiriest 
hearing tlie sacrilicial lamb, furnisln'd the essenti¬ 
ally (diristian tyjie of tlie (.lood Sliepherd, and we 
know from the sculptures of Handhara that this 
subject passed into Ibiddhist India about the same 
tiiiie.'^ 'J’lie first representations of the Heavenly 
Father as an old man seated in a cuthedra were 
inspiri'd by cm tain statues of Jn]»pit('r ; it is even 
pos.sible tliat their j»rototype may l»e found among 
the A.ssyrian iniagi's of seated diviniti(;s which occur 
among the ro(*k sculplnrt's of Maltliai. 

Again, we have to reckon wiMi the deformations 
which in the long run always afijx'ar in the re- 
tuoduction of images. It is somewhat diflicnlt to 
recognize in the classic type of the tbundmbolt 
two tridents soldered together at the base. Joachim 
Menant^ has shown that the (Ireek Sagittarius 
has its prototype in the winged bull of Assyrian 
palaces, wbieh became among the Persians the 
image of the mythical bull (layomavt, half trans¬ 
formed into an archer ; and, by a series of easily 
discernible modilical ions, the bust of Apollo has 
b(‘eonie the 8im]>le cyy.siYoa found on coins. Among 
the juiddle carvings exhibited in 1872 at the 
IJritish Association for the Advancement of Science, 
there was a croncliing human lignie and next to 
it a crescent ])laced on t he jiuint of an arrow. No 
one who did not po.ssess the whole series of int(*r- 
mediary figures could possibly bavi; imagined that 
the latter was tiio outcome of the former.'* In¬ 
versely, there are examples of the transforma¬ 
tion of a linear image into a linman ligure. 
Die sacre<l haetyl Avhic.h lignies on the coins of 
IJyblos KMippears, modified in form through con¬ 
tact with the Egyptian cinix oa.svr/'o, in certain 
reyiresentations of Astarle an<l I'anib wliich de- 
pi(‘t tliese goddesses in a (ionical lorm with their 
elbows (dose to their sides and their torearms ouL- 
stietched.^ 

It must be borne in mind that a religion, nioie 

1 NR iii. .X7. 

2 A. fJrunwedel, Budilhist Art in I/oha, tr., London, 

1001, fiK- M. 

3 Pierres nrart'es de la linnte Asie, |ssc, p. 11)1. 

^ For oIIkt «‘xani]>Jo‘^ of t Ik* saiiio kind Hco 11. Balfour, Jioolue 
ti07i of !)e('irrative Art, p. 153 IT. 

6Cf. niUl XX. (1889) ]4‘2. 
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('specially when it has just superseded another, has 
<»tten to tolerate the worship of imajj^es and even of 
sanctuaries Ix'lonj^dnjj: to former cults. When it is 
unable to destioy them, it finds that it is more 
advantajj;eous to appropriate them. Ify adoptii 
the Idhdrdin, Constantine wittingly (*hose an 
embhun which (•ould he accepted both by the 
woishippers of Christ and by the worship)»cis o^ 
the Sun. hix eii to-day, Leroy-lieaulieu ' speaks o 
an old ihiriat idol, ])ieserved in the Monasttny o 
Posolsk on Lake IJaikal, which has been trans¬ 
formed by the monks into a statue of Saint 
Nicholas, and is worshipped by [ta;^ans and Chris¬ 
tians alike. 'Lhe Huddhists are still less serujmlous 
about approf)riatin^^ the imayes of tl:e religions 
which tlu'y have succeeded in suj>pressiny by their 
propayaiuia : the solar wheel becomes the wlieel of 
the l.aw ; the feet of \dsnu are transformed into 
the feet of liuddha. When the Buddhists piined 

E ossession of the aanctuary erected at Bharhut 
y tree- and serpent-worshippfus, they simjdy 
appropriated the bas-reliefs for their own religion 
by attaching to each scene an iiiscrijdion giving 
it a Buddhist interpretation.-^ The followers of 
Ilinduisni acted in the same way wdien (hey had 
succeeded in expelling Ihiddhism from India. 

It is sometimes rather dillicult to judge wliether 
the imsge of a sujau'huinan being should be classed 
as an idol or as a magical or purely commemorative 
representation. ICven the i»eo[»le who use them 
are not ah\ays ch'ar on this [)oint. When the 
priests of Himapolis exnhiined to Lucian {de l)c<i 
St/ritt, 34) that they had not tda(‘ed the Sun and 
the Moon among the images of the gods in tludr 
temple, because men (;ould see and worship 
them directly, it is possible that, at least to the 
priests, divine images were merely representational 
signs. But, when the Tyrians, besieged by Alex¬ 
ander, chaiiKMl up the statue of Baal Mellcart to 
keep the god from escaping to the enemy’s side 
(Curtins, iv. iii. 21 f.), it is evident that tliey con¬ 
sidered and treated it as an idol. The same idea 
recurs in Spaita, where, according to Bansnnias 
(III. XV. 5), the statue of Ares was chained up to 
prevent its escaping.* 

Speaking generally, we may include in the 
category of idols all images that open or ch.)se their 
eyes, gest iculate, utter oracles, move of their own 
free wdl, or converse with their worshippers. (4n 
the other hand, it would be an exaggeration to 
maintain that every image worshipped or even 
venerated is iiecessjirily an idol. Notning is more 
natural than to s(!t up in a conspicuous place the 
images of the heings loved or esteemed, and to take 
as a personal insult outrages perpetrated on them. 
Later, the imagn? is regarde(l as an intermediary 
in all dealings with its original, and it is invi^stcd 
with the supernatural faculties attributed to the 
original. This tenuhmey is co-existent with the 
mental stat(‘, mentioned above, which confuses 
the copy with the original and leads to investing 
the images with a personality of their own. In 
the time of INnicles, Stiljco was banished from 
Athens for ha\ ing maintained that Phidias’s statue 
of I'allas Athene was not the goddess herself 
(Diog. Laert. il. xii. 6). In Buddhist iconograjehy, 
Gautama’s entry into Nirvana was represented at 
first only by an empty throne or by footprints. 
Gradually his image w’as introduced, and it liiially 
ended by working innumerable miracles and 
becoming a regular object of worship. In order to 
escape from these superstitions certain monotheistic 
religions, such as Judaism and Islam, have entirely 
forbidden representations of the human figure or 
even of any animate being. 

1 La Religion dans L'nnjnre de.i Tnars^ Paris, 1889, p. 113. 
s A. Cunnintjiiaiii, The Siiipa of Bharhut, Ixindon, 1879. 

^ For other inataiicos see J. (^. Frazer, Paumnias, Ivondon, 
1SQ8, iii. 


Litbraturb.— E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture^, London, 
1003; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bovgh'^, do. 1911 ff.; A. 
R^ville, Religioyis des penplvH yKJfi-rlri/isrs, Paris, 1883; A. C. 
Haddon, Evolution in Art, London, 1895; A. Lang, Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion, do. 1887; Yrjd Him, The Origins of 
Art, do. 1900; M. Hoernes, Ergeseh. der hild. Kunst in 
Europa, Vienna, 1898; Goblet d'Alviella, The Migration of 
Symbols, London, 1894; G. Ferrero, lu’s Lois psychologiiiues du 
syinbolistue, I’aris, 1895; G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, Uistoire 
de I'art dans I'antiguitt^, do. 1881-1911; H. Leclercq, 
Mauxul d'arcMologie chrdtienne, do. 1907. 

Goblet d’Alviella. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (yEgean).-- It was 
tbouglit a few years ago that yEgean religion was 
aniconic, that the Mycema-ans envisagecl tludr 
deities in no form, human or other, and that with 
a suhlime simplicity they conlined their worship 
to trees or stone monoliths in which the divine 
spirit was supposed to take its residence, or placed 
in sacred spots a single stone scat, an empty 
throne, for t he god to sit on, unseen by his wor¬ 
shippers. This view, however, always seemed 
rather irnprohahk; to some observers, who were 
convinc.c'd that, the [(henomcna of religion being 
pretty much the same in every country and all 
over the world, the yl^^geans would eventually be 
proved to have been by no means so lofty in their 
ideas as the ‘ anieonic ’ view would imply. This 
has come to pass, and we now know that the 
yl^geans made idols and venerated them as did 
every other })(;o})Ie of their time. Wind her 1). G. 
Hogarth is right or not in claiming {ERE i. HS**, 
147“, EBE^ i. 247'^) that the yEgeans worshii){)e(i 
only two deities, the Mother Khea and the son 
Zeus, or whether we should rather say that these 
were the two primary ohjeets of worshi]), it is at 
least probable that the ‘ Huai Monotheism’ which 
he postulates was accompanied by the veneration 
of spirits of wood and water, sky, sea, and land, 
as in every other country of the world. In later 
(Jr(,*ek religion there is many a trace of these pre- 
llelleni(; worshij)s ; and, though we may say that 
Artemis, Diktyuna, or Britumartis of Crete is but 
another form of Uliea, yet we may doubt whether 
the worshippers themselves thought so. They 
surely \vould have considered that (4iey w^ere vene¬ 
rating dillerent godebisses. And in the representa¬ 
tions of deities which we have on seal-rings, etc., 
we no doubt see dillerent forms of the goddess. 
We have repres(3ntations, too, of demons, like the 
'riiueris-bejuled water-carriers, no doubt deities of 
streams, who must he regarded as, if not gods, at 
any rate su])ernatural heings worthy of worship 
and distinct from the two [)rimary deities.^ 

We have not, however, many representations of 
other gods than Blit;a and Zmis, altliongb we may 
yet liiid them. The few images of the gods that 
nave luicn found in the Cret.'i.n and other excava¬ 
tions are almost exclusively female, and re|)res(mt 
dilliu'ent forms of the great goddess, w ho is usually 
associated with the snake, no doubt to mark her 
cbtlionic character. Tlie faience images of li(*r, or 
of various difl'crent forms of her (or of dillc'ient 
but closely-related goddesses), found at Knossos 
{ERE i. 143“) are well known. One liguire lias on 
its bead a sj>otted cat curled up. This is a curious 
attribute of the goddess, and may perhaps connect 
with lygypt (arc we to see by connexion also the 
pantluu- ot later Greek iconography?). 

The ruder ligures of the goddess tonnd at Knossos 
and Gournia, with their accompaniment of votive 
•lay trumpets, are well known. They are contem- 
)orary with the equally rude ‘owl-headed’ ligures 
rom Mycente, also representing a goddess. 

1 Primary Rhea and Zeus certainly were; one only doubts If 
they were the sole objects of worship. Such monotheism is. 
after all, an artificial development of human relijfion : the natural 
man is polytheistic and idol-rnaking. Monotheism is a product 
of high spirituality. VV'^e have nonroof that the Aegeans were 
at all a spiritual people : it is highly probable that they were 
nothing of the sort; and, if Egyptians and Hittites worshipped 
gods, it is probable that /Eireans did ho too. 
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The young god, Zeus-Velchanos, ha« not yet been 
found repreBented in tlie round, but we have hints of 
liis apf>earaneo. On a fres (!0 at Tiryna he stands, a 
warrior, upright, holding spear in hand, and guarded 
by a great 8-slia[)ed shield. On a ring from My¬ 
cenae and on a sarcophagus from Palaikastro he 
descends to earth with long hair flying behind him 
in the wind. He is a true Minoan in appearance. 

Home of the demons look like strange dog¬ 
headed insec^ts, perhaps locusts. Certainly they 
are modelled after the Egyptian hipi>opotamus- 
goddess Idmeris. 

One cannot say more as yet of Minoan icono¬ 
graphy; but more light will doubtless reach us 
with the further progress of study, and we may 
be able to distinguish between dill'erent forms of 
ditl’erent deities. For, though one may consider 
that Hogarth’s fundamental characterization of 
zE>gean religion, its special worship of Rhea and 
Zeus, is no doubt correct, yet one may doubt 
whether their ‘Dual Monotheism’ excluded all 
other worshi}). It certainly did not exclude the 
veneration, if not worship, of the genii already 
mentioned, who resemble sometimes b>gyptiaii 
deities, sometimes certain queer Anatolian demo is 
whom we see on the rocks of Yasili Kaya. 

An odd feature was the veneration as idols of 
natural concretions of stone, which bore some 
fortuitous resemblance to the human figure : such 
crude objects of adoration have been found in the 
Western Palace at Knossos. 

It is perha})S strange that the Minoans, with 
their love of art, should not have (!ared to repre¬ 
sent their deities more often and more grandiosely 
than they did. But neither did they represent 
mankind in the grandiose style of Egypt, and we 
do not yet know how many of the reiiresentations 
of the human form which we have in fresco and 
other materials are really meant to jiortray men, 
and how many are intended to shadow lorth ttie god¬ 
head. One would exj)e(;t, as one obtain.s in the case 
of Rhea and Zeus, complete anthropomorphism. 

'I’he theriornorphic demons look exotic. The 
likeness to Thueris may have some special reason 
of which we are ignorant. Can it be referred to 
the most ancient days, when the iEgeans lirst 
came from the Nile-(l(dta (as they probably did) 
to Crete? They might have brought with them 
a memory of the great hifipopotamus, a beast 
associated in their minds with water. This is but 
a suggestion. The cat on the head of the Knossian 
gmddess jioints, as we have seen, to k^gyptian in¬ 
fluence. This may have acted occasionally, but 
vve have no further trace of it. The goddess and 
her male conqianion have nothing Egyptian about 
them ; and there is nothing Eg^yptian about the 
Thueris-headed demons but their neads. Thueris 
never carries water-pitchers in Egyjitian icono- 
gwafihy. AV’^e must regard this as a chance bit of 
foreign influence, like the cat, which is, by the 
way, treated in quite un-Egyptian fashion. 

The demons themselves, however, cannot be ex¬ 
otic. They are emi)li«atically racy of the soil of 
Greece, the land of naiads and hamadryads. The 
two great gods are, of course, closely related to 
the Anatolian Kybele and Atys, and this Ana¬ 
tolian relation of the Minoan religion is not con¬ 
tradicted by the Greek naiads and hamadryads, 
since we know from the treaty of Rameses ii, 
with king Khattusil of Khatti (1279 B.C. ) that 
the Hittitea worshipped innumerable spirits and 
divinities of mountain, wood, and stream, as well 
as the great gods. 

LrrKRATURK.— C. Tsountasand J. I. Manatt, The Mycencean 
Age, Ix)ndon, 185)7, ch. xiv. • A. J. Evans, MycenceanTree and 
Pillar Cvlt, do. 1901 ; D. G. Hogarth, ‘ A:treati Religion,' In 
ERE i. 141 fl., and ‘ i^ean Civilization,’ in i. 246flf. 

H. K. Hall. 


IMAGES AND IDOLS (Babylonian).—Idol¬ 
atry and image-worship form a very striking 
featur<3 of the Babylonian religious systcmi, and 
already meet us in an advanced stage of develop¬ 
ment in the earliest cultural period of which 
material remains have been preserved. In Baby¬ 
lonia we have no means of tracing the gradual 
evolution of image-worship ont of the fetish and 
the stock-aiul-stone worship which necessarily pre¬ 
ceded it. The earliest inhabitants of the country, 
of whose existence we have obtained evidence by 
excavation, wtwe the Sumerians, and they were 
immigrants who brought with them an extraneous 
civilization from some mourdainous region of Cen¬ 
tral Asia. Their gods were already anthropomor¬ 
phic, and their cult-images undoubtedly combined 
the character of portrait with that of fetish. It is 
a remarkable fact that even the earliest rcjire- 
sentations of Sumerian deities that we possess 
are not of the Sumerian racial type ; they ex¬ 
hibit characteristic features of the Semite, the 
other racial ohmient in the country which gradu¬ 
ally dis[)laced the Surneiinns /ifter ahsorhing their 
cultc.re. 'I'lie most probable explanation that bas 
beam sugge.^ted is that the Sumerians found a 
Semitic; population in possession of Babylonia, and 
tiuil tlie re])rescntation of tbeir own deities was 
subsecpicntly intlueiiced by the Semitic cult-images 
in the ancient centres of worship which they took 
overd But the question is one of externals only, 
and, though of interest in another connexion, does 
not all’ect the essential character of the divine 
image itself. Fashioned in the god’s human form, 
it was believed to enshrine his {»rcsence, and for 
the Babylonians of all ]>eriods it nevc^r lost this 
animistic character. It never became a mere 
)ortrait or memento of the deity, but was be- 
ieved to have a life and spirit dwelling within it 
and acting through it. 

Originally, no doubt, a Sumerian tribal or city- 
^od w/is wholly identilied with his cult-image. 
No more than one image of ea(;h deity was wor- 
sliipj/ed, and the idea of the god’s existence apart 
from this visible form must have been of graaual 
growth. It is possible to conjecture circumstances 
which would tend to encourage si/eculation in that 
direction. The capture and cleportation of a god, 
followed by the substitution of another iigure in its 
place and the subsequent recovery of the original 
linage, would have led to the incorporation of two 
lignres wntbin one shrine. A king’s ambition to 
rebuild or beautify a temple might have been ex¬ 
tended to the image itself, if the latter bad suH'ered 
damage or decay. 'I'lie misfortunes of the material 
image, especially if unaccompanied by national 
disjLster, would in any case foster a belief in the 
god’s existence apart from his visible body of 
wood or stone. And such a belief undoubtedly 
developed at a comparatively early period into the 
Babylonian conception of a heavenly division of 
the universe in which the great gods bad their 
dwelling, making their presence manifest to men 
in the stars and planets which moved across the 
sky. 

This was a great stage in advance of mire image- 
worship, and the development undoiibtcaly followed 
the growth of a pantheon out of a collection of 
separate and detached city-gods. The identifica¬ 
tion of the more powerful of these deities with the 
great forces of nature emphasized the distinction 
between the god and bis im/ige. Tl^ti sun-god 
could not be confined within his shrine, if he was 
seen to pass daily overhead from one gate of heaven 
to the other ; and the moon-god’s continual activity 

1 Se« Eduard Meyer, ‘Sumerier und Semiten In Babylonien’ 
(Abh. der kiniigl. preusn. Akad. der Wusemcha/Un, 1906, Pbil.* 
hiator. Classe, iii.), and L. W. King, Uitiory of Sumer and 
Akkad, London, 1910, p. 4 7 ff. 
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and clinTi<^in^^ pluisen precluded the possibility of 
studi a lifiiitatioii in Iiis (*ase. d'lie ;,u)d of Ji^ditiiiiifi^ 
must surely leave his t('m|)le, sinee lie is seen riding 
upon the stdiin-eloud, \viiile the true dwelling of 
the god of the ahy^s must obviously have been the 
abyss of \vat(‘rs hrlow the earth until he was tr.ans 
latcd to the Soul liern heaven. We liave no means 
of dating this association of some of the grcuiter 
gods with natural forees. It is possible that the 
Sunn'iians liad jjassed (Ids stage of thought before 
tlnnr arrival in liabyloiiia, and also that they 
found some of the ancient religions centres of the 
eountry already assoidated with sun- and moon 
cults and with otlu'r divisions of nature-worship. 
However that may he, it is quite cmtaiu that 
during all suhseqiieiit stages of liahyhmian history 
the divine images never degiuierated into mere 
symlKils of divinity. 'I'hey camtinued to enjoy a 
very real, though mystieal, connexion with the 
gods they reprc'scnted. Without eonscioiisly postu¬ 
lating a theory in explanation of Ids belief, tlie 
Babylonian never lost his faitli in his god's actual 
presence wdthiii the image, and he found no dilli- 
oulty in reconciling such a loi^alization of the 
divine person with his presmice at other cult- 
centres and with a separate life in the heavenly 
sphere. Tiiat this w%as actually the case will be at 
once evident if we refer to a few historical ex¬ 
amples of image - worship taken from diflerent 
j;)eriods. 

Of the Sumerian ejioch it is unnecessary to speak 
at any length, as (ludea’s cylinder-iiismdptions 
prove the sacrosanct charact er of a city-god’s 
image even in the latter half of the period. 'Lie 
elaborate ritual and fturili('ation of both people 
and city, preceding the removal of Ningirsu’s 
imago from the old shrine at Liigash to the new,* 
are a sufUcient indication that (he god and Ids 
image were still idcniihcd. With the rise of 
Babylon \ve note the im[)ort.ant part which the 
actual image of Marduk j)hiyed in each king's 
coronation-ceremony and in tlie renewal of his 
oath at every snbseijueni- h'cast of the New Year ; 
the hands of no other image than that in Bsagda 
at Babylon w'ould sm*ve for the king to gras}). 
In the reign of )Jammurahi, the real founder of 
Babylon’s grealtuiss, we see the Babylonian’s 
Conception of his visible; gods redlceted in his 
treatment of foreign images. It was not merely 
as booty, but in order to gain their favour, that 
^in-idinnarn and his army carried oil’ to their own 
land the images of certain Idamite goddesses. 
And, wlnm misfortunes followed, it was simyely 
because these foreign goddesses resented (heir 
enforced hanishment from tlndr own country. 
On the carciul r(;st<nation of the images to Elam, 
the goddesses thcmscl\(,‘s re( nrned (hither.^ I>ater, 
in the 15th cent. H.C., we krunv that an image of 
the goddess Ishtar was (tarried with gr(>at pomp 
and ceremony from Mesopotamia to Egypt, and 
in one of tlie hdters found at 'rell el-A mama the 
statue and the goddess herself are absolutely 
identified. The land of Mitaiini and I'gypt were 
on friendly terms at the time, and the city of 
Nineveli was under the former’s control. So, 
when Amenophis ill. re(iu(‘stcd Tusliratta, king 
of Mitanni, to send Islitar of Nineveh to Egypt, 
ho consented, and with the image sent a letter 
which tlirows light on tlie ridatioii wiiich the 
goddess was believed to bear to her image.® 

1 C^f. E. de Sar/cc, D^c. en ChaUUe, Varisi, 1884-1012, pi. 

; F. Thnreau-Oangin, Dif sum. irud akkmi. Koniusin- 
schriften, Loip/ig, 1007, p. 88 IT.; L. W. Kini^ and H. R. Hall, 
k'^ijypt and Western Asia, l.ioridofi, p. 10.7 IT. 

(If. King, Letters of Uammurabi, London, 1898-1900, i. 
p. xxxvii ft. 

H. Winckler Die Thnnta feln von Trll-el- A mama {Hchreuler'a 
Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, v. [Berlin, 1.800|) 48 f., no. 20; 
;\n<l J. A. Kmidtzon, Die El-Ainama TafeLn, Leipzit^ 1907, 
'•t,c . p. nHfl., no. 28. 


In the letter the goddess I.shtar herself is made to declare her 
intention of gohig to Eg.vjd : ‘Thus .s:\illi Ishtar of Nineveh, 
the lady of all lands, “ Liito Lg\pt, into the land whieh I love, 
will I go."’ Tu.shratta exhcat.s AmenojiliiH to pay her due 
honour and to send her bac-k, saying : ‘ Verily riow 1 have sent 
(her) and she is gone. In<leed, in the time of my father, the 
lady Ishtar went into that land ; and, just as she dwelt (tliere) 
formerly and they honoured her, so now may my brother 
honour her ten times more than before. May my brother 
lionour her, may he allow her to return with joy.’ There is 
here no ijueslion of tlie image being a mer® Hymhol of the 
goddess : the image is the goddc.ss herself. 

it is clear from Tushiatta’s letter tliat this w-as 
not tlio first occasion on which Ishtar had jiaid a 
friendly visit to Egqypt. Indeed, we may infer that, 
at any rate at tliis period, the custom was not 
uncommon for the image of a deity—in other words, 
the deity himself—to be sent on a ceremonious vi.sit 
to a foreign country, w here, if protierly treated, ho 
would, no doubt, exert his iutliu'nce in favour of 
tlie land in wliicli he was staying. And tins con¬ 
clusion exjilains the great value that was always 
set on the ca[)ture of another raec’.s gods. The 
eajitured images w'ere not valued .simply as symbols 
of viigory ; they constituted the conquered iiation’a 
chief weapon of olVcuice. Not only were the con¬ 
quered deprived henceforth of their god’s assist¬ 
ance, hut there Avas a very great probability tliat, 
if the captured image was pleased with its new 
surroundings and the deference ^laid to it, it wmuld 
transfer itw influence to the side of its new worshij)- 
pers. This explains the care with which oa})tured 
images were jireserved both by the Babylonians 
and by their more civilized neiglibours, and the joy 
which marked any subsequent recovery of them. 

It is needless to cite instances : the most striking is Ashur- 
hanipal’s recovery of the goddess Nank’s image from Snsu in 
0,70 B.C., wliich an Elamite king had <'arricd off from Erveh 
sixteen liundred and Lhirtylive years before.l During this long 
[leriod the Elamite.s had douhrless carefully minislered to Ihe 
image, for their civilization and Iheir religious cnll.s had much 
in common wiM» those of Babylonia. It is itrohahle (hat, e\cn 
when a harliarous mountain tribe was con(|uered and its villages 
sacked, its divin® images were nevi-r dest myecl, hut carried off 
and ))reserved in the same spirit. This close connexion between 
the god and his image endured into the N'eo-Bahyloman |:)criod, 
and Nahonidus’s olTenco in the e.\ es of the johesthoofl, whir;h 
rendered Cyrus’s coiupiest of B.ahylonia so much more easy,* 
wa.s simply th® fact that he ignored this feeling. With liis 
natural instincts blunted by arc'iiseological study, and probably 
in furtherance of some ill-advised idea of centralizing worslii]), 
the king collected all the old images throughout tlie country 
into his capital, little recking that he was tearing the gods them¬ 
selves from their ancient liahitat ions. Th(“ gods had long had 
1 heir real .abode in the heai ens, hutlliishad in no way w eakened 
their mystitail infu-siori of their images on earth. 

Far less close w^as the connexion betw^een a 
Ba]>ylonian deity and Ida scul[)tuied symbol or 
emblem, by means of w'hich hia authority or iircs- 
ence could in certain circumstaru’cs lie insured or 
indicated. T’he origin of such emhleiua was not 
astrological, nor is it to he sought in liver-augury : 
the cmhleins were not derived from fancied resem¬ 
blances to animals or objects, prosentml either by 
constellations in heaven or by markings on the 
Tver of a victim. Tlioy clearly arose in the first 
nstance from the characters or attrihiitcs assumed 
by the gods in the mythology; their transference 
to constellations was a secondary process, and their 
detection in liver-markings resulted not in their 
OW’D origin, hut in that of the omen. The spear¬ 
head of Marduk is a fit emblem enough for the 
slayer of the demon of chaos ; the stylus or w’edge 
of Nabu suits the god of writing and architecture ; 
the lightning-fork was the natural emblem of the 
weather-god, and the lunar and solar disks for the 
moon-god and the sun-god. Some divine emblems 
w'ere purely animal, such as the dog of Gula, tlie 
w'alking bird of Bau, the scorpion of Ishkhara. In 
these cases there is nothirm to indicate a totemistic 
origin, and the analogy of tlie goat-fish of Ea, the 
god of tlie Deep or tlie Aiiyss, suggests that tliey 

1 II. C. RawliiiBon, Cun. Inscr. West. Asia, London, 1861-84, 
iii. 11870) pi. 38, no. 1. 

2 O. K. Jiagf'u .and F. Delitzach, Beitr. zur Assyr.^ Lelpzin;, 
1890 fl.. ii. 11894] -31)7 IT 
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are not to he traced beyond the iny tholoj^ieal sta^e. 
In tlie earliest period the einhleio of the city-pj(jd 
was the same as that of his city, and mi|;,dit some¬ 
times symbolize the city’s power, as in tliat of 
Nin;i:irsa of La^ash, represented hy a lion-headed 
eaj^le <;iaspin;^^ lions. tma<;es of divine emblems, 
when sciili)lnred upon a stone monument, ensuretl 
that tlie monument was umler the protection of the 
deities to whom the sculptured emblems belon<j:cd. 
Le^al documents coucernin^,^ ownership of laud 
were protected in this way from the Kassite period 
onwards,^ and it was with a similar object that tlie 
later Assyrian kings carved at the head of their 
stelffi the emblems of the chief gods of their pan¬ 
theon. Divine emblems, in addition to the figures 
of jiatron deities, were also engraved ui>on cylinder- 
seals,^ and both were, no doubt, intended to ensure 
the owner’s protection. 

Another class of animal images entered very 
largely into the Dabylonian religious scheme, and, 
though not the emblems of gods themselves nor 
the objects of dire(.'t worship), are entitle<l to be 
referred to in this connexion. The colossal lions 
and winged bulls which Hanked the <ioor\vays of 
Assyrian palaces and were borrowed for the 
Persian palaces at P(U'scpolis, the enamelled lions 
of Sargon’s ])alace at Ivhorsabad aTid of the Sac[(‘d 
Way at Habylon, and the brick bulls and dragons 
of Ishtar’s Date w(ue not fiiirely decor.ative, but 
symbolized protective influences under animal 
forms. Texts of earlier jieriods also describe the 
lion, the bull, the raging hound, the serpent, the 
dragon, and other mythological monsters as charac- 
tcristie of religious decoration. In two instances 
at least, the lions of the Dates of the Sun on whose 
backs their pivots rest, we may undoubtedly trace 
their origin to tlie noise of the ereaking gate and 
it is ))r(jl)ahle that sound, ratlier tluui sight, was 
the imue impcutaiit factor in determining tlie out¬ 
ward form of many mytliological creations, who^e 
protective qualities were portrayed in images which 
were often strange and ferocious.'^ Other Hahy- 
lonian images of rejmlsive form rei>resented evil 
and not heneticent Ixdngs, and spdls engravcii upon 
them were intended to (uisurc the employment of 
their powers in tiie owner’s favour or, in any 
case, not to liis detriment.® Clay images of gods, 
along with those of doves, were also buried msar 
the gateways of palaces and temples to ensure 
their protiu-tioii ; but t hese, again, were not objects 
of worship, but imualy fonudation-tig\iros.^ For 
the use of images by the IJaljylonians in sympa¬ 
thetic magic, see Magic (IJabyloiiian). 

Litkk AI I'RE.—III addition Lo Lhe references >;iven in the foot¬ 
notes, tlie j’eneral works dealiiiK^ with Hahylonian relijj;ion and 
cult nuiv bn conHiilted, siK'ti as M. Jastrow, Ilelii/ion Hahy- 
lo)n'e7is iiiid A Ksprif’ns, Giessen, 1902 ff., with JUldt'nnnpjte 
(1912); R. W. Rogers, 77/e lit !i(jinn oj Babylonia and Assyria. 
New York, 190S; nr L. W. King, Babylonian Belijivn and 
Mytholojy, London, 1S09. For a convenient survey of the 
reiigious literature (whieti has ariose bearing on the snl/ject), 
see O. Weber, Die Literalur der Babylonicr nnd AssyreTf 

ivcipzig, 1907. Leonard W. King. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Puddhist).— It would 
naturally seem as though, of the great religions 
of the world, Buddhism were the least likedy 

1 See W. J. Ilinckc, A Sew Brnmdary Stone of Mebnchad- 
rc-zzar Philadelphia, 1907, p. 87IT. ; King, Bab. Boundary- 
Stones and Memorial Tablets in the Brit. Mus., London, 1912, 

p. X tf. 

2 See J. Menant, Itccherches sur le jlyptique orientate, Paris, 
1883; L. Delaporte, Cylindres orirntaux, do. 1910; and W. 
Haye8 Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington, 
1910. 

8 Cf. L. Heuzey, RAssyr, ix. iii. [1912] 85 IT. 

^ Cf. King, ‘The Origin of Animal SymboliBrn in Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Persia’ {I^SBA, Dec. 1912, p. 270 ff.). 

5 For examples of such dt'vil-imageM, see II, C. Thompson, 
Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, London, 1903-04, i. pi. ii. 
frontispiece ; 0. Frank,* Kopfe Oahylonischer Dainoiien ’(/Glss?/r, 
vil. i. [1909] 21 ff.). 

6 Of., e.g.,\\,. Koldcwey, Die TernpelvonBabylon und Borsippa, 
Leipzig, 1911, pp. 19, 20, 29. 


to have developed a system of idol-worsliip and 
veneration for images. Tlie founder consistently 
deprecated the rtuidcring of any sj)eeia] liouour 
or reverence to himself, made no elaim to divine 
prerogative or rights, and ignore<l, if he did not 
distinctly rejuidiate and deny, the juesence and 
inlluence of tin; su})e‘rnatural in human alhiirs. 
W hat he had done in the way of the attainment 
of jierfect knowledge and of achieved deliveianco 
or salvation, evuu y niaii might do by the force of 
bis own will and [)er^e^ crance. 'I'lio otli(;e of the 
Buddha was but to sliow the way. Ig*ic1i man 
must treaii the road and win the goal for himself, 
none helping or hiinhu ing him in th(; su{)reme task. 
In a system of [jlnlosophy eoiitiolled by such 
jirinciples there would ajqx'ar to he no room for 
adoration or worslup, and no authority to whom 
such woi’j'hip might be adclnessi'd. Ultimately, 
however, and alter no great interval of time, tlie 
tendency to er<',a(e or (U)neeivo svijuumatural beings 
to xvliom homuge niieht bo rendered and from 
wbuiii assi (.'GHu' ii light lx; ho[ied for re-asserted 
itself. Apjciriuilly tlx; conception of tlie deitica- 
tioii of the Ihidhiia himself began to tind a place 
in the thought of his imiiu'diato (lisel]>les even 
(luring his liletinie, and thus a system in intent 
and jmrpose non-theistic, neither postulating nor 
reijuiring the divine, became endowial with as cx* 
tfuisive and varied a panthi'On as the most frankly 
polytheistic religion evei’com^ived. in tiic moiias- 
leiies and temples expression was given in plastic 
form, in image and sculidnre, to these deities, the 
recipients of a true worship, which in e.oncreto 
and visible presentation embodied and satislied the 
desire of the worshiiq^er for a substantial object of 
his adorat ion and lu'gard. 

I. Deification of Gautama himself.—It was ujion 
the per.son of the Ihuhlha that this reverence and 
worship concentrated itself; and throughout the 
entire history of Buddhism the ligureof the founder 
remained central for all art and imagery. Idie 
d(‘groe of prominence assigned to him, however, 
varied greatly in the diti’erent countries in which 
Buddhism found a home. In some instances the 
inlluence of pre-existing faiths, with their popular 
divinities, proved too strong for the doctrines and 
principles of the imiiorted creed ; and the figure 
of the historic Biiddlia was in ellect superseded 
by forms of gods or goddesses, to whom a more 
sympathetic and hel})iul riMe was assigiu'd. Theo¬ 
retically, for the present agig Dautai.ia Buddha 
is siijireme ; and in geiujral it is liis image that 
(xsmpies the jilace of honour in the tenijdes, and is 
indelinitely multijdied in the halls of the munas- 
tcu’ies, and in all places wlu'n; an oj)poitiinity 
oH'ered itsdf for a worlv of merit in erecting .‘in 
image designed to embody in aelual concrete loim 
the gentle spirit and teaeiiiiig of tlie founder of 
the faith. 

The tendency, therefore, to regard Gautama as 
more than liniimii, and to endow him with some 
at least of the attril)ute8 of divinity, began to de¬ 
velop itself during his lifetime, ami therewith the 
tendency also to rcjucsent him in imagery .and 
sculpture as an object of adoration. I'lie earliest 
seul[duros, however, do not yet venture appaiently 
to depict him as a man, but his presimce is sym¬ 
bolically indicated hy the sacred wheel 
chakra), the Bo-tree, the footiuint {p<f((a), or 
ii (Idgaba, iitc. In the older rejuescnlalions also, 
the more important figures of the Hindu pantheon 
retained a tilace, esj/eeially Sakka (Sakra, Imira) 
with his tlinndcrbolt, who w.as later ihenlilhal 
with one of the celestial Buddhas, Vajrapaiii, 
and to the end occupied a considerable place in 
Binldhist legend and tradition. 

It is not possible to determine at how early a 
period this desire for cunciele and visilile por- 
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traiture of the Buddha liimself did in fact fin< 
exj)reHsion in art. Images of him were certainl}; 
known before the time of the Chinese pilgrimr 
Fa-Hian and lliuon Tsiang. Tlieir narrative; 
suggest, if they do not asseit, that such image, 
were neither rare nor a novelty. A more or less 
conventional and idealized type also was adopted, 
alike of choice and from the necessities of the 
case, which tlien imposed itself upon all repre 
sentations of the Ihiddha in every country and for 
all future time. The type was Hellenic, not native 
Indian ; and was derived from the Gnnco-Buddliist 
art of Candhara and the Nortli-West. Its artisti' 
development, however, w'as che(!ked and limited 
by the historical conditions of Cautama’s life am 
character, and the need to preserve a genera 
identity of aspect ami feature throughout the 
wide area to which the Buddhist faith had gained 
access. Tlie type, therefore, became stereotyi»ed, 
the conventional and recognized form un<ler wliich 
the Buddha was depicted. Almost the only variety 
)ermitted to the artist was in the pose of the 
lands [7n7((!ra), and, to a less extent, the arrange¬ 
ment of the feet. The Hellenic ( haracter also 
was consistently maintained throughout, and 
noticeable especially in the exiaession of the 
face and the disposal of the folds of the robe. 
In the earliest and oldest refiresentations (his is 
most a})parent ; in the later there is a distinct 
approximation to Hindu forms and ideals. The 
ligure tlius delineated is (hat of a young Indian in 
the garb of a monk, with gentle and thoughtful 
countenance. In frescoes and paintings the head 
is often surrounded with a nimbus or halo, the 
symbol of deity and of the claim to adoration, a 
feature which is derived from Greek model and 
jirecedent. The type adojited was severely simple, 
and atldrded comjtarativcdy little op})ortunity for 
the development of artistic tash' or the display of 
artistic skill, 'riiese found a limited opportunity 
for expression in the tigures of the Bmhlha’s dis¬ 
ciples, and more widely in the extensive pantheon 
of divinities, Bodhisattvas and others, of tlie Maha- 
yana school. 

The character of the type was thus determined, 
and is e.Msily recognizable. From whatever part 
of the Ibuldhist world the ligure may be de¬ 
rived, the gt-mual features are the same, and 
convey the sarjie imi)r(‘ssion of calm dignity and 
untroubhal repose. The [»ain(er or sculf)tor had, 
as it were, the main outline and framework of 
his subject already laid down, and comparatively 
litthi latitude was admissible in the filling in 
of details. Three attitudes or poses of the 
figure are rej)resented — sitting, standing, and 
lying or recumbent. W’itliin each of these there 
are varieti(!s of type, which are usually as-so- 
ciated A\ ith events of (h (3 Buddha’s life or ollices 
which he performed. The ascetic ideal was main¬ 
tained in all, and in all the dress and outward 
appearance were j>lain and decorous, contrasting 
strikingly, on the one hand, with the richly orna- 
ineiit<Ml tigures of the Bodliisattvas and other 
divinities, and on the other with the nude statues 
of the Jaina saints. Images, liowever, in each of 
the three attitudes are by no means e^jually com¬ 
mon on the scul[)tures or in the temples. The 
sitting posture is most frecpiently represented in 
all Buddhist countries. I'lie recumbent ligure, on 
the contrary, is hardly met with in the monas¬ 
teries of the nortli. 

2 . Types of sculptures.— There are three main 
types or varieties of the seated Buddha. 

In all of them the Buddha was represented sitting cross- 
legged, the right foot resting on the left, the soles usually up¬ 
turned and bearing one or more of the auspicious marks which 
indicated his character as a ‘perfected’ being. The body is 
clad in the conveiUional robe of the monk, which leaves the 
right shoulder bare, and In some examples is very lightly indi¬ 


cated by a mere line across the chest. Loss commonly the robe 
is drawn over both shoulders. The latter arrangement of the 
dress is found at all periods and In all the three attitudes, hut 
is perhaps more characteristic of the early Orwco-Buddhist art. 
The head is shaver), but is never entirely bare, a few tufts of 
hair being left to represent the stumps of the locks which re¬ 
mained when Gautama cut off his own hair with his sword on 
the occasion of his flight from hotne.l On the top of the skull 
also is the swelling or protuberance known os a mark 

of the sacred character of the wearer, but nerhans originally 
representing merely the coll of hair on the bead.^ A tuft or 
circlet of hair (urnd) also appears in the centre of the forehead, 
for which a pearl is freriuently substitiited both in early and in 
late examples. The ears aiid arms are long, the former de¬ 
pendent as far as the shoulders. In Indian sculpture long arms 
are conventionally recognized as a sign of high birth. The 
figure is seated upon a lotus flower or throne (padmdmna), or 
upon the coils of the cobra which then raises its crest al)ove the 
Buddha’s head to protect him from the heat of the sun. In the 
Indian sculpture tlie face is always clean-shaven, but In images 
from China and Japan, or from Korea, a light moustache or 
board is sometimes found. Others also of the lak^axiag, the 
marks of physii^al beauty or perfection, may be represented, the 
most common perhajis being the chakra, tfio wheel of the law, 
figured on the upturned soles of the feet.s Moreover, in the 
southern school the entire treatment is more stiff and formal, 
and seems to lack the freedom and spontaneity of the earlier 
northern types. 

The tliree fnndaiiiental types are distinguished 
by the [xisitioii of the haiuls {inudrd), wliich is 
always symbolical, designed to express the thought 
or ollice of the Buddha in some great crisis or event 
of his life. There are numerous less important 
varieties, devi.sed by tlie artist.s to correspond to 
the bi()graj>bi(;al details contained in tlie tradition. 

(1) The ‘ witness ’ attitude. Tlie left hand lies Hat ujion the 
lap, while the right is stretched downwards, the palm towards 
the body, and loucht's the ground, 'I'lie hc(.'iic couiiiienu^rated 
is the conflict with Mara before the at I ainmeiit. of Buddhahood, 
when (Gautama oalltMi upon the eartli (o testify to tlie events 
of tiis previous existences, and it re.sponded with a roar like 
thunder.* 

(2) The ‘meditative’ attitude, representing the Buddha in 
)rofound thought upon the mysteries of existence. The crossed 
lands lie fiat in the lap with the palms upturned, the right 

re.sting upon the left. 

(;G The ‘ teaching ’ attitude. The right arm is fialf raised to 
bring the hand on a level with Mu* hr.-ast, with tfie palm out¬ 
wards, while the left hand liangs down by (he side or grasps 
and supports the robe. As the name irulicates, Gautama is en¬ 
gaged 111 preaching or teacliing his disciples, as in the Isipataria 
■ ark at Benares. 

In tlie standing figures the hands are represented as in the 
teaching mudra. The rolie is more freipiently drawn over both 
shoulders, and falls to the ground, coverinijt the entire body. 
The feet are held close together. A rare v ariety of the upright 
pose represents the Bmldha moving forward, the right foot 
raised and sliglitly advanced beyond the other. 

Ttie ‘ lying ’ or ‘ recundient ’ attitude represents the Buddha 
t the moment of death, when he passed into pari air rdtxa. The 
figure lies at full length on the right side, the right hand sup¬ 
porting the head, the left arm and hand extended and resting 
upon the bo<Iy. Tlu; face, turned towards the spictator, re¬ 
tains its thoughtful and placid a.spei't. Ttie altitude and 
features <!onvf'y no impression of old age, although, acxuirding 
to the tradition, (Jautama had reached the age of fourscore 
ears at death 

The earliest figiire.s of tlie Buddlia that have been 
pre.served are from the Nortli-West of India and 
he border-land of Afj^hanistnn, the ancient Gan- 
dliara. They all exhibit the same Grecian type of 
'eatures and pose, a type which changes slowly, 
iijiproximating more and more to a Hindu ideal in 
the later centuries and more particubirly in the 
southern .school. Many of the later statues and 
mages are rough and rude in comjiarison with the 
elicacy and retineinent of tlie early Indian ex¬ 
amples. The dillerence, liowever, consists entirely 
n the execution. No innovation was made upon 
he normal and established Buddha type, and no 
eparture therefrom was admissible. The general 
ines of the workmanship of the figure were deter- 
nined by precedent, and it was only within narrow 
imits tnat the genius or capacity of the artist 
ound opportunity to express itself. It is unlikely 
hat any tradition of the real ajipearance of 

1 Jdt. 1. 64. 

2 Hackmann, Buddhism as a Religion, p. 105. 

* There are 112of which 32 are primaryand 80■mailer 
>r secondary. They are enumerated, «.y., in Oriinwedel, Dud 
dhist Art in India, p. 161 f. 

4 Jdt. i. 74. 
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Gautama lUuidha himself should have been pre¬ 
served. The presentation of face and figure is 
entirely ideal, and is that of a youn^ Indian prince 
of noble birth, embodying the conce])tion of a 
gentle, thouj^litful, dee}>ly mystical and religious 
character, wdiich tradition associates with the 
name of Gautama. 

Ancient images.—The Chinese Buddhist pil¬ 
grims in their writings make referen(“e to existing 
images, which were believed to be authentic and, 
in some instances, contemporary portraits of Gau¬ 
tama himself. 'I’he earliest of which mention is 
made by ba-Ilian w'as a sandal-w'ood image w hich 
Prasenajit, king of Kosala, had caused ty be carved 
and placed in the Jetavana vUulra in Sravasti in 
the s(;at usually occuj)ied by the Buddha, but now' 
vacant during his absence in the Trayastriiie^a 
heaven. On his return Gautama is said to have 
recognized the image as a faithful coi)y of himself. 
Not long after, the monastery was accidentally set 
on lire and consumed. The image, how'ever, was 
preserved unscathed, and later was restored to its 
place.* A second and even more famous samlal- 
w'ood image about 20 ft. high is dc^scribed by Hiuen 
Tsiang, erected by Udayana, king of Kau.4an.l % a 
replica of which the Chinese monk carried witii him 
on his return home from India. The ro^uil cily 
w'as in ruins at the time of I linen Tsiang’s visit, 
but the statue stood within an {incient vihdra, a 
stone canopy above its hea<l, having n*sisl».‘d, as it 
W'as said, every attempt to remove it. This image 
also had been carsed in the Bud<lha's lifetime, the 
work of an artist w ho had been t ransported to the 
Trayastriiiisa heaven that he might there observe 
the appearance of the Buddha and take note of the 
sacred marks on his body. A miraculous and 
bright light shone forth from it intermittently.^ 
Mention is made of other images, and, in addition 
to sacred relics and books, Hiuen 'ksiang took with 
him on his return a considerable number of stations 
of the Buddha in silver and gold as w'ell as in 
sandal-w'ood. 

4 . HInayana school.—With the exception of the 
figures of the Buddha thus stereotyped in normal 
and regular form there is no uniformity in the 
numlter, character, or disposition of the images 
W'oi'shipped in the dillerent Buddhist countries. 
No general or comprehensive description which 
would be of universal application is practicable. 
It will be most convenient, therefore, to give a 
brief account of each of these separately, in regard 
to the nature and variety of the images recognized, 
follow'ing as far as possi))le the geogra jihical order, 
'fhe jiantheon of the Hinayrina is usually simjder, 
of a more siwi're and restricted character, than that 
of the Mai lay ana. 

(1) Ceylon ,—In Ceylon, and in the southern school 
generaliy, no representation is found of the earlier 
Buddhas, or ot the Bodhisaltvas w'hose images 
fill so large a ])lace in northern Buddhist lands ; 
excejit of Maitreya, the Budtlha of the future. 
The images are exceedingly numerous, but the 
etlect of the constant rejietition of the same features 
and pose is to a certain extent monotonous. They 
are of all sizes, huge tigures being sometimes seen 
carved in the living rock. The materials used are 
various, but for the most part the ordinary images 
in the temples are made of clay, overlaid with 
chunaru higlily [lolished, and are usually gilded 
and ornamented with real or imitation precious 
stones. The mouth and eyes are frequently painted, 
to render them more distinct. Stone figures are 
also numerous, and more rarely cast images of 
metal are found, cojqier or bronze, and also statues 

1 Fd-Uien’t Travels in India and Ceylon, tr. J. Leffffe, 
Oxford, 1H8C, ch. xx. ; cf. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, London, 1900, ii. i. 

» Beal, oj). ext. t 'Z'Sh f. 


of ivory and wood. Formerly in all Buddhist 
countries and for many centuries the imimilacture 
of the images w'as almost entirely in th(‘ hands of 
the monks, who were able to bless and eonsecrate 
their handiwork. It is now' for the most part a 
specialize<l occupation or trade, and the work is 
done by skilled artisans. Some of the more ancient 
and famous idols were traditionally said to have 
been .self-protiuced. The temj)les also contain 
frequently a .specimen of the sacred foot|»riiit 
[.inpodd), to which adoration is paid. Of these 
footi)rints the most renowned is the hollow upon 
Adam’s Beak, held .sacred by Hindus, Muham¬ 
madans, and Christians alike, as w'ell as by Bud¬ 
dhists, and explained in accordance with the creed 
of each as the f()otj)rint of Gautama or oiva, of 
Adam, Muhammad, or St. 'I'homas. 

By the .si<le of the j)rincipal image in the vihdrns 
are frequently re))re.sented one or more of the 
Buddha’s chief discij)les, especially Moggallana and 
Sariputta, or, with the recumbent Buddha in the 
nirvdno stsuie, Anandfi. 'I'hey stand on eitberside 
01 at hi.s i<‘et in attitudes of worship. Figures also 
of the anci( nt Hindu deities, esjuaially Brahma 
and Visnu, are found, usually in buildings (drurlla) 
allaclnsi to the vihavd itself, and repres(Mitations 
ol deiimns, etc., to which honifige is jiaid by Biid- 
dhi.'^ts equally with Hindus. 'J'he members of the 
stricim' sect of the Kamanya, howaoi'r, refuse to 
associate themselves with this w'orslu]) (d strange 
gods, which they denounce a.s hm td ical. In an 
ancimit temple, e.g., at Kelani near Colom bo, said to 
be on the site of an older slirine built at the close of 
the 4th cent. H.C., there is a recumbent ligure of 
the Buddha, 36 ft. long, by the side of w hieh stand 
huge images of the guardian (h‘By of the t(‘mj>le, 
and of the Hindu gods Visnu, Siva, and (Jane.sa. 
In the temph* of the .sacred 'I'ooth also, at Kaiidy, 
either side of the central shrine is occupied by 
images. In the country xnhdr(fs, where tne wor¬ 
shippers are few' in number and poor, the iniage.s 
often sufl'er from negha-t, and little heed is paid to 
them even by the juiests or monks themselves. 
Not far from tlie same tem]>le at K'andy there i.s 
an ancient shrine of Visnu with a silv(u-gilt imag(' 
about 6 in. high, wearing a rosary. Shrines als(j 
are found in Ceylon dedicated to Skanda, the 
brother of Gane.sa. I’lie only i)rominent Hindu 
divinity, indeed, w hom the Buddhists apj)ear never 
to have adopKsl is Kjsna. 

Dh‘ sit('s of ruined cities w'hich have been ex 
cavated in Cc'ylon have su})plied many amient and 
remarkable tigures. It is (‘vident that, in forrnei 
times the concrete re])resentat ions of the Ibiddha 
for j)urposcsof worshii) were no less numerous than 
at tlie ]»resent day. 

One of tlio oI<IcHt is a dark granite statue of the sealed 
Buddlia, 8 ft. lUgli, carved from a Hingie ])lock of stone, believed 
to he more than years old, no\\' deserted and lonely in th* 
jungle not far from Anuradfiapura. In the rook lemjile ai 
Polamiaruvva also are three colossal images, that of the Buddha 
lying at full length, 40 ft. long, the liead resting on the right 
hand on a holst(T, and the details of the rolie carefully and 
skilfully rendered; the erect image hy the Buddha’s side on a 
jHslestal ornamented witfi lotus k‘a\'es, ft. high, prohal)!'. 
represents Ar«anda, 1 he favourite diseipie. Within the temple 
is a large seated IhidcJha, carved in high relief out of the rock , 
and at the further end behind the altar a similar figure, lA ft 
high, on a pedestal with lion ornamentation, in front of a carved 
and decorated screen. At Anuradhapnra itself all the great 
temples and monasteries were posses.sed of countless images; 
and numbers of monolithic statues still exist tin re, prostrate 
on the ground, or standing amidst the ruins. On the circular 
platform of the Iluanweli ddgaba, for example, together with 
royal statues are three of the standing Buddha niore than life- 
size. The larger statue by their side, 10 ft. high, represents 
king Dutl-hagamatii, of whom the Ceylonese chronicles report 
that he caused a golden image of the Buddha to be made, and 
set up near the sacred Bo-tree of Anuridhapura. 

(2) DuT 7 nn ,—In tlie mona.stcrics of Burma Hic 
principal hall or room set apart for the reception 
of the images contains usually a large central 
figure of tlie Buddlia against the further end, 
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while others stand on either side or are ranj^ed 
round the walls. Smaller ti; 2 :nres are placed on 
brackets or shelv'es. Tlie material employed is 
brick, wood, or alabaster, or, for more costly 
imai^es, brass, silver, or ^old. The process of 
castiriL,^ an image is accompanied by religions cere¬ 
monies, and the oc(\a.siun is made a public holiday. 
Formerly, and perhaps in some places at the i>re- 
sentday also, oilbuings of silver, gold, and jewellery 
were thrown into the melting-pot by ])i()usdonors— 
to whom much merit a(a:rued, as their gifts were 
thusincori)orated in the body of the image. Similar 
oll'erings are said to have been made at the casting 
of bells for the temples. 

I’he same three positions of the figure are found 
as in Ceylon, but the seated Buddha is more usu¬ 
ally in t ile ‘ witness ’ attitude. Kneeling in front 
of the figure of the Buddha, the two disciples, 
Sariputta and Moggallana, are frequently repre¬ 
sented, worshipping or listening to his words. 
Gautama’s three jiredecessors also, the earlier 
Buddhas of the present age, Kakusandha, Kona- 
gamana, and Kassapa, sometimes find a jilace, and 
Dipafikara, the first of the 24 great Buddhas, his 
forerunners. In the larger temples and viharas 
other buildings beside the central hall are tilled 
with images. Great and inqiortant temples like 
the Shwe Bagon at Bangoon contain numerous 
shrines with many hundreds of images of dilferent 
sizes. These are, for the most part, the gifts of 
Buddhist laymen, jirosented as an act of merit. It 
is prescribed also that the offering of the iimiges 
must be made in a definite order, first the stand¬ 
ing figure, then the .seated, and, finally, in the 
recumbent attitude. In the courtyard of the 
temple will often be found, as in Ceylon, a de¬ 
lineation of the sacred footprint. The steps that 
lead iq) to the temple or shrine are ornamented 
with fantastic figures, in plaster or stone, of lions, 
dragons, and other monsters. 

Offerings of incense, flowers, and plain or coloured 
candles are made before the images, with ])rostra- 
tions and prayers. The more enlightened Burmese 
declare that worship is not thereby intended, but 
that the image serves as a reminder of (-.lutarna 
himself, and excites in their minds similar feel¬ 
ings of reverence and devotion. It is only in the 
teni[)les of Lower Burma that considerable numbers 
of images are seen. In l)|)per Burma few except 
the more important images are to be found. Of 
these the standing ligurcs in the attitude of preach¬ 
ing are often (jf great size, some of the Fng.ui images 
reaching a height of over 40 feet. A Bmhlha in 
marble at the loot of the hill at. Mandalay is 25 ft. 
high; and around the dimly-lit building in which 
it stands are smaller shrines, the gilt imag(!S in 
which direct their gaze towards the central figure. 
In Burma, as elsewhere, the recumbent attitude 
is the least common ; but very large figures exist, 
usually constructed of brick, as at Pegu and Ava. 
These are often surrounded by the figures of the 
disciples, or of mythological rulers of the heavens 
or other deities. 

It is comparatively seldom that the images are 
found in the open air. There exists, however, a 
large seate<l statue at the ancient ca})ital, Amara- 
j)ura, which is judged to be 90 ft. high; smaller 
figures are grouped around. At a few riverside 
places on the Irawadi, rock-cut statues may be 
seen, facing Ava, and a few miles below Prome, 
some of which are of great size. Opposite Pegu 
and elsewhere, with the aid bricks, the nuiks 
themselves have been moulded and shaped into the 
form of enormous Buddhas. These, for the most 
part, are now crumbling to ruins, and areovei growii 
witli jungle. 

(3) Stdfn .—The images and worshij) of Siam are 
entirely similar to those of Ceylon and Burma, 


and further description of them is therefore un- 
nei^es.sary. 

5 . Mahayana school.— In the iianthoon and 
imagery of the Mahayana school new develop¬ 
ments of the most rich and ornate character have 
been introduced. In some forms of the faith and 
doctrine, Gautama Buddha himself has ceased to 
occupy the central and most important jiosition ; 
and tne sculpture and temple furniture reflect the 
views of the worshipper, who addresses his prayers 
to one or another favourite divinity, and in prac¬ 
tice ignores the personality and claims or the 
founder of the faith. In the result, the Buddhism 
of some of the northern countries has become en¬ 
dowed W'ith perhaps the largest pantheon in the 
world. The imagery and cult, however, vary in 
the dillerent lands, in each of which the introduced 
worship of the Buddha has blended with the native 
religion, and more or less comjdetely taken over 
the native gods to form a composite whole, the 
charjuTeristic features of which are clearly seen in 
tlie figures and images with whicli the temples are 
provided. The restrained and ascetic type of the 
image of the Buddha himself is })reservcd un¬ 
changed. The artistic sense of the worshipper, 
howin'cr, finds its o[)portunity in the variety and 
l.'ivi.sh aiiornimuit of (tie figures of the deities that 
.surround him, whose poiiularity and intlinmee ex¬ 
ceed that of Gautama liimself to a very marked 
extent. The source and home of all these develop¬ 
ments and varied tyjies, as of the legends and tra¬ 
il it ions on which they were based, was Northern 
India, and especially the districts of the North- 
West and the border-land of Afghanistan, where 
the Gneco-Buddhist art of Gandliara was respon¬ 
sible for more or less rigidly determining the con¬ 
ventional forms under whicli the principal gods 
should be delineated. 'I'liese chief ty[)cs or classiis 
of images, therefore, wliicli are more or less com¬ 
mon to all the northern Buddhist countries, it is 
possible summarily to describe. In greater detail 
account may then be given of the fi'.atures in wliich 
the imagery and worship of the dillerent countries 
vary from that which may bo supposed to be tin* 
original form, the modilications which have been 
introduced, or tlie actual additions that have been 
made to the accepted figures of the pantheon. 

Befercnce has already been made to the adoption 
by Buddhism of the principal Hindu gods. These 
retain their distinctive attributes and aj)pearance 
in the carved representations and idols. I'ho most 
aiKuent images found in India are Buddhist. In 
the older Bmldhist sculpture, however, at Safichl, 
and on the Bharhut stupa of the 2nd cent. B.C., 
the Buddha himself is not depicted, although the 
figures of other gods appear. Only in the early 
centuries of our era do images of the Buddha be¬ 
come common. Tluur existence at a }>revious date 
cannot, however, be disproved ; and it would appear 
most probable that as the attractive centre of 
worship the Buddha early dispossessed the ancimit 
Hindu deities. Later carvings at Ellora and else¬ 
where exliibit numerous figures of the Buddha, 
among which are some of great size. Occasionally 
a triad is found, in which Brahma and Indra are 
rejiresented on either side of the Buddha, as if 
guarding him, or in an attitude of reviuence. The 
le.s.ser deities or semi-deities also of Hinduism, as 
the Nagas, etc., sometimes find a place. 

The sacred triad of the Buddha, the Law or Re¬ 
ligion, and the Order [Buddha, Dharrna, Sahgha) 
found early and frequent representation, ancf, al¬ 
though Gautama usually occujiied the central 
jilace, the relative order seems not to have been 
invariable. It has been suggested indeed, perhaps 
Avithout adequate justification, that in this triad 
Buddhist thought first gave concrete expression to 
its feeling of reverence to the person of its founder, 
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and the personified doctrine and order in whicli he 
embodied and perpetuattal his teadiin^o Ancient 
exain})les have been found at Bodli Gayji and 
elsewhere. 

The Sah^'-ha ig ustially depicted as a male with the rit;ht 

hand reatiiijif on the knee, and Inddiiijr a lol us llower in the left . 
The imapes of (he Dharina have four arms aial hands, two of 
which are raised and touch one another in front of the hreast ; 
the others j^rasp respectively a hook or lotus rikI a rosary of 
beads (mdld). In Nej^al and Sikhirn the Dharina is alwa\s 
represented as female, the per.sonilication of prajfid 
‘sanremo wisdom.' The worship of Dharina still maintains 
itself in India (in Origsa and Western Deni^al), a solitary sur¬ 
vival and witness to a faith once so wnde-spread and intliiential 
throughout the peninsula. In some of these districts images of 
the Dharina are common, before which animal and other sacri- 
llces are ollered by the lower classeg of the peojile, and in parts 
of Bengal a Dharina temjile stands in nearly every village. A 
figure of Dharina, recently discovered at Badsai ni Ori.^sa, ex¬ 
hibits an arrangement of the arms and liand.s which simmus 
designed to be a compromise between (h;it degiTibcd above 
and one or more of the mudra^ of tlie Binidha. I’wo of the 
hands are laid on the knees, the right )tointing downwards ; 
the others, uplifted to the Level of the head, hear a rosary and 
an open lotus. At, a village in tin* Bankura Distrid an actual 
Image of the Buddha is, or was, worshipped as Dharma. 

In (he ehiborate and extensive ])ant lienn of the 
Mabayaiia the favourite lignres tire those td t!ie 
ILdliisattvaa {f/.v.) and the Dliyanihuddhas, none 
of whicli hnd a place in tlie south. 'J’lie oiu-ial 
type ia tliat of a youn;^' Jtidian prince, with lurlian 
or crown on tlie head ; find tJie richnesa of thodn ss 
and ornamentation forms a strikin;^ contrast to th(' 
severe plainness of the monk’s robe in tiieatat ncis 
of tbe Biiddlia. I'lie principal liodhisaltvas appear 
in tbe ancient Indian sculptures ; and in the liud- 
dhist caves at Ellora AvalokiteA'ara and Vajra- 
nani are represented in atten(hince on Gautama. 
These two with Manjusii fuiin a kind of second 
Ihidtlhist triad, the mcrnliers of which are sulli- 
ciently distinct to be idmititicd for the most part., 
without much dilliculty, in the sculptures. For 
others a ge.ruTal clniracter or type is made to serve, 
and it is often iinpossilde to determine which }>ar- 
ticiilar llodhisattva is intended. It is worthy of 
note also that, in taicnes before the attairniicnt of 
bodldy the li^nire of Gantania where it a}>pc.‘i.rs is 
always dtfpicted Jiftcr the llodhisattva model, not 
according to that of tin* Ihiddha. 

The most usual cmlilem in the bands of the 
Jlodhisattva images is the full-blown lotus, or 
sometimes a bunch of blossoms. I’lie [ire^ence of 
tbe (lower is duo not only to the fact that it i.s the 
emblem of purity, but also to its constant as- 
soci.'ition with ollcrings and worship. Fimires of 
Padmapani or Avalokitesvaraan', t he most common, 
and are frequently mentioned liy the Chinese 
pilgrims, wlio sttite that the images were found on 
tlie summits of the high bills. 

The portraiture of tliis Bodhisattva Heerns bo have been bor- 
rowe<i from that of the ancient Indian deities, especially Vi.svu. 
He apjiears usually witli several faces, with two or four jmirs of 
arms, and hears on the front of his crown a small figure of a 
Buddha. Two of the hands are raised in the altitude of adora¬ 
tion ; the otlicrs carry einblemg, as the lotug or the chakra. 
Figures of Avalokitcsv.ara, therefore, resemltlo those of Vi.snn, 
but may readily be distinguished by the position of the bandg, 
which in the case of the Hindu god are never hi the attitude of 
worshi]). A special form or representation of Avalokilesvura is 
known as the eleven-headed ; this is especially common in Tibet 
and Nepal, hut is met with already iii early Buddhist cave 
temples. The heads are arranged in pyramidal form, in tlirec 
tiers of three each, with two single heads one above the other 
at the top. The uppermost luad represents Amit.ahlia, the 
spiritual father of the Bodhisattva. The rows or tiers of heads 
somctinies exhibit each its appropriate colouring in the order 
upwards of white, yellow, re<l, blue, red. Other figures have a 
larger number of arms, and the god is then described as 
‘ thousand-handed.’ 

Vajrapai,li carries a chaitya or ddgaba on his forehead, and a 
vajra in his hand. Mahjn^ri is represented as a seated figure, 
holding a swonl and a hook, the latter eit her grasped directly by 
the hand or supported on a flower which the haiul holds. The 
two other princi})al Bodhisattvas have each their apj)ropriate 
emblem or emblems by which tliey may he recognized. Mahfi- 
•thanapr^ipta has the t’ajra and chaitya, iikeVajrapapi; Vi6vapaiji 
carries a sword resting on a flower. 

Of the Dhyinibuddhas only Amitihha, Judging from the fre¬ 
quency of the representations, established a clium to popular 
a(>proval and worship. Ha is depicted seate<l In the ' medita¬ 


tive ’ pose, the liands laid one upon anoitu.-r, m the dhv<\)ia- 
inutlra. Acconiiiig to a wull-liiiou n foim nf the Ir-md, he was 
l)orn from a lotus tlower, and is .sonict iinrs so i cpi L'sCiti-d in 

the S(“ii!]ti 111 c. 

Ka.syapa, the fhiddha who iintnedi.itcly ])rccc(l('d (.'aiitjuna, 
may he rcc. ,gi,i/.ed liy his 1 1 ng iChc, wliidi hid-.s t tie 

ri'jlithand in it s fold.s at t he le\'i.‘l of i he hreast, \slnle the lift 
resting on tfie knee, supports the ganiient, ’ 

(H t In? .series ot IbuUlluis lii'sidtis Gaiit bim- 

only M.’iilrc'ya, I lie Htiddlift of t lie tiUiin*, tiiids 
a |)l;ice in all the sdiools, and is woi sliijtjied by till 
Ihiddhists. Ills ini.'igt; wns fipjuircnt ly eonnneii in 
North hulia at the time oi the visits of the Chinese 
])ilgrinis. Ihith loi-llifin tind llinen 'I'siang renort 
haviiig s(*en a wooilen iniagt* of Maitreya, 80 cunits 
in litdolH, from wliieh a hright liglit jirocceded. A 
second figiirt; of sandal-wooil was jiossessed of the 
same light-giving virtue ; a third at Bodh Gaya 
wa.s made entin*ly of silvifr. Since he lia.s not yet 
hccoiue a Ihiddha, Muitreya is not usually repre- 
-ented in tlie conv<'nt,u»nal Ihiddha jiose, hut appears 
in the dress and (^(juipnu'nts of a young Indian 
prince. Jhitl’ standing and setiteu tigures tiro 
loiind, tlie former heing more coininoii ; in the 
j hitter c.a'-^e. tin* feet are not cross(‘d, but tbe legs 
bang <lown, as though setited in Western fashion 
on a chair. In stjiiiding ligures the robe is often 
drawn up, to leave the left leg bare. His emblems 
.'lie the water-llask and rosary, both of which are 
-onu'times depie(<‘d resting upon lotus blossoms, 
whicli the hands hold. 'The latter usually assume 
the attitude known as the dJianiKtclutki'dinudnl, 
in which the bands are raised to the breast with 
the fingers touching, d'lie hair is abundant, and 
often curls. His image is tilso found in the con¬ 
ventional Buddha form ; but it retains in all cases 
the characteristic position of tlie hands. 

(1) Tibet.- marked feature of the imagery and 
worship of the Lamaistic type of Buddhism is the 
prominent place as.signed to dci( ics of Hindu origin, 
and to gods and demons derivtal from the native 
mythology. ‘ d’he pfintlieon is perhajis the largest 
in the world. It is ncoplcd by a bizarre crowd of 
aboriginal gods and hydra-lietided demons, who 
are almost jostled oil’ the stage by their still more 
numerous Bmldhist rivals tirai counterfeits.’ ^ The 
number of images and statues is correspondingly 
great ; and these are not conlineil, as for the most 
part in other Buddhist lands, to the temples, but 
are found everyw here in tlio optui air and in private 
houses; and in the form of eiiarms, talismans, etc., 
they are carried on t he person. I.ocal and tutelary 
ilivinities are also very numerous; anti a placets 
given t<3 deilied saints, to jireseritand jiast incarna¬ 
tions of Buddluis or ICxlliistittvas, aiwi to mytho¬ 
logical conceptions of every kind, the oHspring of 
an nnrestraiiH'd fancy and specnh'ition. 

The largest imag(‘s are usutilly those of Maitreya, 
the Bnddlia of the future. I’iie material emjilnyeil 
is clay moulded into shape and juiinlcd or gilded. 
Wooden images are not common, and, except in 
the rock-cut ligures and bas-reliefs, stone is rare. 
Others are of metal, ordinarily cojijier or, less 
frequently, lironze. The more cosily are gilded, 
and often inlaid wdth real or imitation precious 
stones. In the teinjiles and halls of the monas¬ 
teries [lJut Jdang, ‘ hall of tlie gods’), the arrange¬ 
ment of the images is the same a.s is usually found 
in other Buddhist eountries, hut no unifoi in rule is 
observed. The image of (Jauttiimi is jdaced in the 
centre behind tlie great altar, tind on (dther side 
are the figures of Maitreya and Avalokitesvara. 
The latter is usmilly juesent, as would naturally 
be expected, s(M*ing he is incarnaltt in (he Dalai 
l^ama ; but Amitalili.a not seldom t.'ikiss the place 
of Gautama, and instead ol Maitreya I here sttirids 
the foumler of the si'ct to wliicdi the nionasti'ry 
belongs, d’he triad of the ‘ tliree holy ones’— 
Buddha, Dharma, Sangha—is said to be rare. 

1 D. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1806, p. 3Z6. 
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Waddell a]>pareiitly does not cite a single in 
staiKie ; in coinparison with other countries, there 
fore, it is little if at all known or held in regard. 

The normal attitude and pose of the lluddh, 
images are determined, as elsewhere, by conventior 
and precedent. 'J’he seated ‘ witness*^ attitude h 
the most common, few figures are rejiresentei 
standing, and the recumbent position is seldon 
foun<l. The Buddha is usually seated upon a lotus 
and wears the iisjilsa ; behind and overshadowing 
him is the sacred tree, beneath the shade o 

which (iautama attained supreuie wisdom. Accom 
panying the largej figures the two disciples fre 
quently a{)pear, BAriputra on the right of th< 
Buddha, and Maudgalyriyana on his left. 

The same general type was employed to represeni 
the earlier litiddhas, the predecessors of Gautama 
The more distant and m 3 'thical of these were not 
as a rule depicted, excei)t Dipahkara, whose image 
is often found, with small holes or sockets in whi 
lighted lamps are placed at the festivals. Uf (he 
more recent Buddhas a fre<|uent arrangement is in 
groups of seven or five. The former consists of 
Gautama together with his six immediate prede¬ 
cessors; the latter, of the three late^t Buddhas, 
Krakuchclihanda, Kanakainuni, and Kasyapa, with 
Gautama himself and Maitreya. The live corre¬ 
sponding celestial Buddhas, or Jinas, are depicted 
in general in the same attitude, but they never 
carry a begging-bowl such as is often seen in the 
figure of the earthly Buddlia. liac'h, moreover, 
has his appi'opriate mudrd, or po.se of the hands, 
and a dillerent colour. Amitribha is the only one 
of the five who receives a pojmlar worship, as is 
attested by the fre([iiency with which his image 
meets the e^'e. lie is seated in the ‘meditative’ 
attitude, without begging-bowl, and is coloured red. 
Healing or medical Buddhas so-called are also pre¬ 
sent and are held in high honour, being resorted to 
in times of sickness ; their pictiires or images are 
believed to be poss(\ssed of magical healing virtue. 
Images of these l>uddlias, however, are not common 
in Tibetan temples. A superior or primeval Buddha 
is also worshipped. He is reprcscmted seated in the 
‘meditative’ attitude, as Amitaldia, but with the 
body of a blue colour, and often unrobed. 

The most distinctive f(‘atiire, however, of the 
Mahilyana, or Northern, school of Buddhism in art 
and sculpture, as in doctrine and cosmology, was 
associated with the Bodhisattvas, In 'ribet their 
images are to be found everywhere, and their cult 
far surpasses in po})ularity that of the Buddha 
himself. The figure of A valokitesvara, the Bodhi- 
sattva who becomes incarnate in the D/ilai Lama, 
is most frequently encountered ; but the others— 
Mafiju.sri, Vajrapani, and especially Maitreya— 
are to he seen in very considerable numbers. The 
original type is that of the youthful Indian }>rince 
as on the Gandhara sculi)tures, in rich embroidered 
robes, crowned and wearing e.irrings, and carrying 
in the hands distinctive emblems. The typicM 
form, however, has beam inodilied and transformed 
almost beyond recognition under the influence on 
the one hand of the ancient Indian deities, and on 
the other of the native gods, tutelary divinities, 
demons, and others, of the early religion of Tibet. 
The result is that the pictures and images are j)re- 
sented under various ‘ aspects,’ which are distin¬ 
guished not only by appearance and mien, but 
usually also by colouring. 

The mild or Indian type is coloured white or yellow, and a 
halo surrounds the head, and not infrequently the entire hmly. 

A red or black shade is characteristic of the llercer forms, 
designed to excite terror and remorse. These last forms belong 
more especially to the Tantrik t\pe of Buddhism, which has 
close affinities with the Saktism of the Hindu faith. The figures 
are both male and female, the latter rliffering only in the ab.sence 
of the beard and by the prominent breasts. The head is large, 
w’ith a third eye in the centre of the forehead, and the whole 
expreuioD is uncouth and terrifying. They stand or are seated 


upon a ‘ vehicle,* in the form of some animal, in other instances 
they are represented trampling upon the bodies of their victims, 
brandishitjg weapons, and wearing necklaces of skulls. 

Rlahju.^n, as the personifk'.ation of wis<lom, carries a book and 
sword. With the miter he dispels the clouds of ignorance. 
Almost alone of the Bodhisattvas he has no female counterpart. 
He is usually represented seated in the ‘ mild ’ aspect. 

Vajrapayi bears a vajra or bolt in his right hand, and a bell 
or other eini>lem in the left. His aspect is fierce, and bis image 
is correspondingly coloured dark blue or black. 

Maitreya's figure usually appears sealed in the ‘ teaclilng ’ 
attitude with the legs hanging down. Colossal figures of this 
Bodhisattva are to be seen, carved in the rock. 

Avalokite.svara is said to have twenty-two forms. 
In all he is represented with featiires or members 
bej'ond those appropriate to ordinary men. The 
eleven-headed figure is the most usual, but a type 
almost as commonly depicted is four-handed, with 
the ornaments and dress of a prince. Two of tiie 
liands carry respectively a lotus and a rosary ; the 
otliers are joined in tlie attitude of 'W'orslii[). As 
Vajrapani has borrowed tlie manner and weapons 
of India, .so the llgure of Avalokite^vara is modelled 
on that of Braliima. 

In 'Tibetan Buddhism not only Avalokitei^vara 
but the other Bodhisattvas also frecjuenlly bear on 
the liead asnuill figure of one or other of the Dliyani- 
hmhllias, wiio is tlie spiritual father of the Bodhi- 
•sattva represented. Kxecjtf ionally, however, Mai¬ 
treya is found with the figure oi" his predecessor 
Gautama. Instead of the actual figure the symbol 
or emhlem alone of the Jina someliim's apjxairs, 
j)lacetl on (he head or seated among tlie Jocks of 
the Bodhi-sattva’s hair. 

Moreov(*r, each of the female po^ve^s who are 
worshipped l.as its characteristie figure or delinea¬ 
tion, and ap[iears under a ‘mild’ or ‘lierce’ type. 
The most common and poi>ular is Tara, wife or 
■onsort of A valokitesvara, who corres})onds to the 
diinese Kwanyin. Her forms are ‘ green ’ and 
‘ white’ respectively ; and the two foreign wives of 
king Sron Tsan Gamno, who introduced Buddhism 
iito Tibet in the 7tn cent., are believed to have 
ueen im'arnations of Tarfi, the Ghinese princess of 
he white form, the Neoalese of the green. The 
alter is depicted as an Indian lady seateil, with a 
otus in her hand and the left leg jiendent; the 
ace is green. The ‘ white ’ form of Tara, with a 
white face, is seven-eyed, the palms of the hands 
,nd the soles of the feet l)eing each provided with 
an eye, while another is placed in the centre (jf the 
"orobead ; her worsliip is said to be eonlined mainly 
to tlie Mongol fieoples. Like the Mahamatris of 
India, the number of Taras w'as multiplied almost 
mlelinitely. 

Mariclii, the queen of heaven, is represented 
with three faces and eight hands, carrying weapons. 
She is seated on a lotus throne, tlrawri by swine, 
nd one of her faces is that of a sow. The abbess 
of the Samding monastery near Lliasa, who bears 
Li high character for sanctity, is an incarnation of 
a sow-goddi^ss who is perhaps to be identified with 
Mariclii. At Lhasa there are shrines of Kali, 
A'here the figure of the goddess is black, orna¬ 
mented with skulls, masks, etc., and otliers of a 
nild type of handsome aspect, wearing robes of 
ilk and adorned with pearls and precious stones. 

The four Guardians of the four quarters appear 
requeiitly in the temples. Yama also, the god of 
be under world, has numerous shrines. His con- 
ort, Lhamo, is the tutelary divinity of Lhasa. 
The images of local and tutelary deities are to be 
'ound everywhere ; and the demoniacal powers of 
vil are not less numerously represented. Deified 
mints and the founders and patrons of local monas- 
eries obtain considerable wmrsliip, and are fre- 
uently represented with unnatural features or 
members in excess of the normal, to emphasize 
heir superhuman character. Of these the Dalai 
^ama is the most {lopular. Padma Sambhava also, 
he founder of Lfiiiiaisra, takes a high place. 
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Of the (liHci])les of Gautama Buddha, besides 
Siriputra and Alaud<^;ilyayana, a group of sixteen 
is commonly found. I'liese are the early arhdts, or 
saints ; ami the same group reappe.ars in tlie other 
countries of Mahayana Buddhism, enlarged to 
eighteen in China, and there known as the l.ohan. 

Few of the images are of skilful or attractive 
workmanship. In the more important monasteries 
at Lhasa and elsewhere may be seen statues of 
Buddha or of other deities, of much value, either 
from the material empl()ye<l or the costly precious 
stones and ornaments with which they are a<lorned. 
In the private cluqiel of the Dalai Lama at the 
Fotala jialace in Lhasa there stands an image of 
Avalokitesvara of solid gold. Lhe great temple in 
the same city contains, among many other images, 
a celebrated gilt tigure of Gautama, said to have 
been brought from Leking by tlie Chinese wife of 
Sron Tsan Ciamjio. Another representation is that 
of Gautama as a young ]>rince, crowned and robed, 
at the time when he left his home. The work¬ 
manship of the latter figure is said lo be poor and 
inartistic, but the crown and shrine are thickly set 
with precious storuis. In a third temple in the 
same city, the ‘ Temple of Medicine,' is a ren )wnod 
figure of the* healing’ Buddha, with a bowlol blue 
lapis-lazuli stone, surrounded by other statues, 
which are sujiposed to rc])resent [iliysiidsns whose 
skill and fame liave won tor them deificaGon after 
death. Cf. Images and Idols ('rihetan). 

{"1) China, —d'he Buddhist images of (diina are 
similar in character, but not so numerous as those 
of 'Tibet, and they are almost entirely conlined to 
the monasteries and temples.‘ In aildition to the 
Buddhas and Bodliisattvas, tutelary deities and 
demonijical powers, together with patriarchs and 
saints of olden time wlio have been raised to the 
position of gods and receive homage, occujiy a 
large place. In the monasteries there are usually 
two halls set apart for the service of the gods. A 
central and more important hall contains the 
effigies of the Buddhas, with their disciples, and 
of the Bodliisattvas, placed at the further end of 
the hall and ranged round the sides. Large mon¬ 
asteries have, in addition, more than one entrance 
hall, where the ligures of the guardian spirits stand, 
and of the protecting genii of the place, the images 
of founders or patrons, and of the native jxiimlar 
gods adojited by Buddhism into its pantheon. 

Of the Buddhas, Gautama is the chief. 

His linaye is most frc'inoiitlv found in the ‘meditative’ pos¬ 
ture, seated on a lotus, with urnd, and pendent ears. The robe 
is usually drawn over i;oth siioulders so tiiat the anna also are 
covered, the ne(‘k and chest heitii^^ exposed. Erequently a iialo 
surrounds tlie head, or an orriamental screen heiiiml the inifi).^e 
represents the leaf of tiie sacred Bo-tree, and serves the pnri)ose 
of a bri^iit and guided hack>fronnd. Two standinj^ postures are 
not uncommon; tlie one as a ciiild, with tlie arms e\tend(-<i 
and pointing upwards and downwards, in reference probably to 
the shout of victory and con<iuest uttered immediately after 
birth ; the other as an ascetic, witli begging howl, rough and 
unkempt, in ragged monastic dress. Itecuml.'ent figures are 
rare. Tliey are represented fully clothed, lying in the usual 
attitude uj^on the right side, sometimes even upon an ordinary 
Chinese bed. 

Of the celestial Buddhas, Arnitahha (in Chine.se, 
is the most reverenced and jxjpnlar. 
The normal Buddha type of ligure is adoj)ted for 
all, but each has his cliaracteristic innc/rd. Ami- 
tahha is usually depicted in a standing position, 
with long arms hanging at his sides. Among the 
Buddhas of the past, Dlpankara alone is generally 
recognized, llis image is often found with the 
niches and lamps. The number of these last 
varies ; but usually there are 108, a number said 
to correspond to that of the sacred books. 

With the exception of Gautama him.self, certain 

1 The alienation within recent years of many Buddhist t emples 
and halls to educational purposes, and the neglect and destruc¬ 
tion of the images, make it difficult to determine how far the 
changed conditions ol the country have affected either the 
number or the cult of the idols. 


of the Bodliisattvas are more widel^y reverenced 
and receive more constant worship than the 
Buddha.s. 'The image of Kwanyin, the ‘ goddess 
of mercy,’ the female form of Avalokitesvara, is 
universally honoured. 'Tliere is evidence that in 
the early centuries this Bodhisattva was wor¬ 
shipped in his proper male form ; and the circum¬ 
stances under which the transition to a female 
deity took place are altogether obscure. 'There 
seems to he no dehnite or accepted type for the 
ligure of Kwanyin. The goddess is represented 
under very varied forms. Universally, however, 
she is beloved, and i)twpetual otlerings are brought 
to her .shrine. Of the otluir well-known Bodhi- 
sattvas of Indian origin, Mahjusn (Chin. Wen-shn) 
and Samantahliadra {Pu-hsicn) are perhaps the 
most widely known and most frequently delineated 
in painting and sculpture. Each is depicted riding 
upon his ‘ vehicle,’ Wen-shu on a lion, Pii-hsien 
on an elephant. They often appear as members of 
a triad in which Kwanyin takes the middle [ilace. 
A frequent triad also is that of the ‘ three holy 
ones of tlie western region,’ i.e. the parailiso of 
Amitaldia. In this triad Arnitahha himstdf is in 
the centre, Kwanyin on his hdt in the place of 
honour, and the Bodhisattva Mahasthanaprapta 
(Ghin. To-shih-ch'i) on tlie right. The Chinese 
Vama, Ti-tsang^ the ruler of Hades, with his 
twelve subordinates, who execute punishment and 
torture upon the wickiul, is a familiar effigy in 
the iilol temjiles and halls. 

An altogether strange and anomalous ligure is 
that of the Bodhisattva Maitreya {M the 
Buddha of the future age. He does not occupy so 
prominent a position as in 'Tibet and elsewhere, 
and seems to have become identified with a native 
genius or tutelary dc'ity. 

He is usually representc'd in a crouching attitude, the robe 
thrown hack so as to expose tlie breast, with long pendent ears 
and shaven head, and the left leg drawn up in front of the 
body. In the right hand is a lotus flower or a rosary, in the 
left a purse or »*ag, described as containing the ‘ five lucky 
gifts.' The expre.ssion of the face is lively and even merry, and 
the whole figure is reminiscent of a comfortable, well-living 
friar of the Middle Ages. 

Other tutedary deities are the four Guardians of 
the four quarters, whose images stand in a defen¬ 
sive or protecting attitude «ui either side of the 
entrance to the temple or luill of the moruistery. 

Their figures are usually of more than life-size, and each has 
his own ai'jwopriate (mloiir, and emhleiu or devic.e which he 
carries in his hand. The Guardian of the North {'I'o-wen) is 
black, and hears a snake and a jicurl ; ti>e Guardian of the Ea«t 
(('hihk'U'ii) is blue, with an iii^trumcnt of nuisic ; th(< Guardian 
of (he South (/Vof/'C/oTOf/) is red, with an umbrella ; the 
Guardian of the West {Kiva)i(] inii) is wtdte, and holds in his 
hatid a sword. In (he same hall, in addition to the Guardians, 
two figures are generull} placed in the cent re, facing in opjiosite 
directions, towards and away from the entrance. Moreover, a 
spi'cial deity presides over the culinary department, and his 
figure is said to be found in the kitchens of most monasteries. 
The well-known and popular god of war, Kwangti, is a deified 
hero of early Chinese iiistory ; and the Images of other gods, 
saints, or demons, of native origin or derived from Indian 
sources, are very numerous, and are more or less closely asso¬ 
ciated with Buddhist worship. 

Of the (iisicii)les of the Buddha, the most coui- 
monly ligured are Auauda and KaAyajia. They 
stand or kneel on either side of (iautania, in 
reverential attitmle, witli upraised hands, Ananda 
having tlie appearance and mien of a young man. 
The group of the 18 Lohan frequently finds a 
place in the temples, where their statues are 
ranged along the siiles of the buildings. In the 
older monasteries the original group of 10 disci[)lea 
is sometimes found, as elsewhere in the Northern 
scliool. Comparatively rarely a larg<‘r group of 
500 Lohan is met with, consisting tor the most 
})art of deilied emperors or other notable heroes 
and men of former times. Of deitied saints, the 
most prominent and popular are the six patriarchs 
of Chinese Buddhism. 'The first of these, Bodhi- 
dharma (Ta-nio), w ho established the patriarchate 
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in (!liina in the 0th cent., is nniversally known ain 
hoiionred. Ilis apj)oaraiu;L‘ lends 8n})|)()rt to tli 
tradition of Iiis tor('ie:n ori^^o’n, tluj face heiii; 
hoarded and |)os.sessiii;_; none of the eharaeteristi' 

(diiiK'se ft-atnr('s. His iniaL;(i usually stands nea 
the |>rincij)al altar, at the further end of tlie grea 
hall. 

In the principal 1mlI a trio of images is often 
found hohind tlie principal ahnr. I'lnj nieinher.^^ 
of the trio vary. Fre(|uently (Jautama is ncconi 
j)aniod h}^ Ainitahlui and Vo shih-fo, tln^ Huddha 
of healing ; sojnetimes by other liuddhasor Hodhi 
sattvas. Maitreya seems never to he ropresent(ul, 
If the /ignre of Gautama is unaccompanied hy 
othei's of his own rank, tlien the two disciples, 
Anandaand K.isyajaa, stand before him. In trout 
of the altar are smaller images of Hodhisattvas 
and others. The 18 hohan, occasionally witl 
ot her gods, occu]»y the sides of th(‘ room. 

The material employed for the images is generally 
wood or clay. Jlron/.e images are raie and cost ly ; 
a few are of marble. Tliey are painted or gilded, 
and a curious ceremony is obseiaasl, by virtue of 
which the deity is supposed to take ]>ossession of 
his habitation. Through a hole at tin; hack of the 
statue a living animal—a frog, snake, or other 
small creature—is introdmasl into the holloAv 
interior. The iiole is then sceiled up, and the soul 
of the animal [tasses into ami gives life to the 
image of the god. Th(‘- last act is the {)ainting in 
<T the eye, that the (hdty may have complete 
vision. 'I'liis is known as kai-kicangy the giving 
of light,. 

(8) Kurra .—Tliore is little that is distinctive of 
the temple images aiid statues of Korea as corn* 
jtared wit h Ghina or Japan, 'hhe most remarkable 
i('atuie is the presenc(i of picXiines on the walls of 
the rooms of the m()nast('ry. 'I’heso are never so 
foiind in the two eounti ies named, with whiidi the 
Ihiddhist tliought and f)rac(,iee of Korea have 
otluM’wise laam in the clos(‘st relation. The images 
themselves are few in number, and w’ith little or 
no decoration ; they are usually also of compara' 
tively small size, gilded as in Oliina, the material 
used h(dng wood or clay. J'he live chief Huddhas 
are represented, and the corresponding Hodhi- 
sattvas, Kwanyin taking the place of Avalokitcs- 
vMra. Amitahha maintains a [Jopular worship), 
wliicli rivals, if it (hx^s not siir|)ass, thatof Gautama 
hims(df. (Jf the celestial beings nnd deihed saints, 
India and other gods recur, and the 16 Lohan ; 
tlie larger group also of the oOO disci])lcs is met 
with in some of the tem])lcs. Tutelary deities 
are common, and ficrsonitications of the forces of 
nature. The mountain god, wdiose omhlem is the 
tiger, and the ‘kitchen’ god ar<? well knowui, an^l 
are w'orsliipjied with offerings and prayer. J^erhaps 
the most feared divinity, whose wrath is most to 
be dej)n‘c.ated, and whose image is most frecjuently 
set up, is Ti-tsang, the ruler of the lower w'orhi. 
There are traces also of a solar cult, adojitcd by 
iluddhisin, in the rcvcicuce paid to the sun and 
moon, the Great Hear, etc. For the last a special 
hall or chapel is sometimes provided within tlie 
monasi cry. 

(4) —The most striking feature of .Jaj)anese 

Buddhism is the extent to which it has asserted 
its independence of ('hinese irdluence. The inde- 
}tend('nc-0 of thought is rcdlected in its images and 
worship, d’iu're is similarity in the external form, 
in the arehitecdiire and arrangement of tlie 
temph's, and the general <1 isposition of the figures 
of the deities therein, hut in tlie s])irit and in 
detail tlie dilferenci's are very consi^lerahle. In 
thc^ ]n inci})al hall of the tem))le tlie chief images 
are placed, as in Cliina, on the altar at the farther 
end. In front a partition is soim'times erected, 
and the remainder of the hall remains free and 


unoecujdcd for the jiurpose of worship. 'I'lnue is 
usually also a chapel dedicated to the fouiuler of 
the sect to wdiom tlie temple or monastery belongs, 
and separate rooms or chapels with the image of 
Kw^annon, Aniida, or other favourite divinity. In 
addition to deities of Hindu and Huddhist origin, 
Japanese Buddhism has adopted Shinto and 
Chinese gods also into its })antlieon. 

Of deities that are definitely Buddhist in origin 
the five Buddhas and Dhyanibuddhas, and the 
five corresponding Bodliisattvas, are naturally the 
most proiiiineiit. The Adihuddha is not repre¬ 
sented. Of the Dhyanihuddhas Amitabha 
(Amida), the compassionate ruler of the w^esteni 
paradise, is the favourite, and his figure is to he 
met w'itii ev(,*ry wher(‘, es|)('cially in the temples and 
monasteries of the I’nre Fsiid Sect. His efiigy is 
ri'presented in tlu! usual Buddha attitude, cross- 
h'gged, with the hands lying in the laj). The 
Hrnd on tlie forehead is said to be indicative of 
wistioni. At Ivamakiira tiie great bronze ddlhutsu 
lepresents Aniida. The figure is nearly 50 ft. 
high, and is hollow', wdtli a small shrine within to 
w'hicli access is obtained hy means of a ladder, 
riie larger <hiibiitsu in the 'I'odaiji teinjile en¬ 
closure at Nara is said to represent Cairochaiia 
(Jap. Ditinirfii), The image has sull'ered from 
successive tires, and has Ixaui rcfiaired. It is 5J ft. 
high, and is seated on a lotus throne, with the 
right hand upraised to the levcd of the shoulder, 
the left resting on the knee. Tlu; whole is 
lielieveil to have* been originally gihled. Behind 
s a wooden halo richly gilt, and on citlier side of 
the principal figure and at the hack arc images of 
Bodliisattvas and other deities, of more than life- 
size. 

In Japan as in (^^liina Avalokitesvara has become 
a female (hdty, Kwannon, the Chinese Kwanyin, 
Ii(‘ goddess of mercy. 

Slit? is under various forma, sometimes with three 

io.'kIh and many army. The haiid^ jrrasp ol»jcc!iH typical of 
huldhiHt doctriiie or practice, as ttie wlieel, a paj^oda, a lotus, 

)r an axe, etc. A hc^rj,rin)^ howl is somotimes held in the 
ap. The Satijnsanjccndo Lemplti ('■t Kyoto contains 33,333 
fiiaf^es of Kwannon. A l.housand lari^or ligures, oa('.h 5 ft. high 
raf gilded, represent the goddess in her ‘thousand-handed’ 
orm. On the hands, fon-heads, eU'., of these there are 
xecuted smaller ligures, the arrangcunent of uhich is said to 
)e <lifTerent iti every instance, ihj.sides Ivwamion, the Kodhi- 
(attvaa most coumionly represented are Mahju^ri (Jap. 
i/on/u) and Samantahliadra They often appear 

eated <.)n the left and right hands respectively' of the Ihiddha, 
die only other Bodliisattva who commands wide revc'reiice 
,nd worship is Daiseishi, joint ruler with Amida and Kwannon 
{ the western paradise. Tlio figure of ^^aitrc,va (J/i/'c^v/) also 
8 sometimes seen rock-carved, of great size ; hut it is not found 
n the temples. 

The temple entrance is usually guarded by the 
fincdent Hindu deities Brahuui {nonfen) arul India 
Tais'haku), who stand in threatening attitudes on 
he left and right sides respectively. 'I'he popular 
divinity Fudo is hy some authorities identified 
with ^yiva, but others regard him as rejircsenting 
Vairochana. Ills apnearance is fierce and grim, 
vith hhack face, and 1 h‘ hears in his hand the 
.word of justic(\ Gther Inilian gods are found, as 
V’^aisravana {Blshanwn), the god of weal Hi, who 
las become one of the seven deities of good 
■orlune, and Ganesa. The real god of wealth is 
laikoku, w’ho carries with him bales of rice. The 
nler of Hades, Emina-0, is frequently depicted, 
le is seated with a judge’s cap on his heacl and a 
tali’ in his liand, and is usually acconi}^)anied by 
ittendants who hear writing materials. The name 
s prolialdy a con upti(>n of the Sanskrit Yamarfxja. 
ri-tsang, tlie Chinese ruler of tlie world below, is 
•e])resented hy the Jai>anesc Jizo, whose stone 
mage is pevliaps the most common and popular 
Jiject of worship throughout the country. He is 
Jie patron of travellers, the guide and lielper of 
all who are in trouble, and is represented in the 
attitude of a monk sitting cross-legged, with 
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closiily si Given liead, holding in his hands a jewel 
and a stnll'. 

Of the disciples of the Ihnldha, Ananda and 
Kasyajia (Jaj). and /vhesV/o) are most usually 

found with (lautaina,. d’h(‘ Id l.ohan (daje luiLytii) 
are often represiuited, and the largoi' proup of hOO, 
the lattf'r sonieLimes in a special hall or chapel. 
Of tlio Kakan hy far the most i)o])ular is Jiinznru, 
the healer of disease, v/hose image in the forepart 
of the temples is frcciuently defaced and has its 
features almost ohliterated hy t he consi ant rubbing 
to which it is suhj(a‘ted, the pra< tically universal 
lielief among the lower classes ]»(‘ing tliat relief 
from pain may eertairdy he seeuri'd hy rubbing in 
succession the corresponding part of ihnzuru’s 
image and the aliected limb or other portion of 
their own bodies. 'I'lie (diim'se patriarch Bodhi- 
dharma{/>or///aa) isalso present in many instances; 
and the lounders or jiatrons of the various sects 
are deiliial and their images erectial in the temples. 

Of Shinto di'ities that have been ndo]»ted hy 
Buddhism tlie most pojiulnr is Tlachim;m, the god 
of war, to wdioni many lem]>h's are dedicated. He 
is said to ri'preserit a deilied Ihn[)eror (if the ihd or 
4th century. 

Litkr ATiatK. —i. Gf-Sl'KA I., — Monier-Williams, Utsin, 

lx)n(ion, 1S89; H. Hackniann, as a iich'iiiin, 

do. I'JIO ; P. D. Chantepie de la Saiissayo, Lf/irf>u<'h drr 
Jirligionsiieschichtc^, 2 vols,, Tuhini^ert, i. lo-l -IIl, li. 

74-129; H. Kern, Mamial of indinn fn'ym, Strns'S' 

bur^^, ]S9d; A. Griinwedel, Ih/ddhist Art in ludm, Idi^. tr., 
Jjontlon, 1901; T. W. Rhys Davids, liaddhi^st India, do. 
19o;;; P. Laltsluni Narasu, Ks > nee of Buddhi^sut-, Madrus, 
1919 ; A. Cuimingh.iin, Ari-h<Vi>ii>')ic.nl. Surrey of India, 24 
vols., London, Ix7i-s7, and latc-r Annual Tieports, otc., of the 
Survey] A. Foufher, L'Art grecohouddliitj'ite du (ia ndhara, 
Paris, 1909, and Jdiide sur l'ic(<nonraiihie fxntddhi'juc de I’lnde, 
do. 1900-0:'); J. Fergnsson, Ilisfori/ of' l/idian Arrhitrrture, 
2 vols., London, 1910, Olt i. ‘ Liiddtiist Arcdiitedure ’; cf. l<k. ii. 

‘ ArohitecLure m llie ! 1 1 it i;i l.as as,' t)k. ix. ‘Cldna and Jai»an’; 
H. Alabaster, Wheel oj the Law, do. 1S71. 

ii. Local. —R. S. Cople.ston, B^idiihism in Magadha and 
Ceylon-, liondon, 190S ; H. W. Cave, lininrd Cities of (’eylon, 
new ed., do. 1900; Shway Yoe (J. O. Scoit), The Burtnaa, his 
Life and L'ofions-', do. 1910, chs. 4, I.‘>, and 17; V. C. Scott 
O’Connor, Maioinfoy and other Cities f the Past in Burma, do, 
1907; L. A. Watldell, Boddhisyn of 'Tdtet, do. l.S9;'», and Lhasa 
and its M ystei'ie.s, do, 190:7 ; J. Kdkins, Chinese Buddhisni-, 
do. 1S93 ; W. K, Griffis, Korea the Hermit S at ion, tlo, 
1905; B. H. Chamberlain and W. B Mason, Hamibook for 
JapanT^ do. iUU3 ; A. Lloyd, 'Liie Creed of Half Japan, do. 
1911. A. 8. tiEDEN. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Celtic).—i. Termi- 
nolog'y. — A specilic. Celtic terminology for idols is 
found only in Irish, Jr. idnl, ‘ idol,’ being borrowed 
from Gr. tlirough Lat., while Ir. arracht is a 
native term meaning ‘shape, lilvones.s, spectre, or 
idol.’ A more common word is Idtn-dia or Idm-dco, 
‘ hand-god,’ a small, portable idol, a kind of liouse- 
hold god somewliat similar to the jninrtte!^ of tlie 
Komans {ZCP ii. [189.^] 448). In Cormae.’s (Jlu-ssar;/ 
(tr. J. O’Donovan, ed. W. Stokes, (Jalcntt;i, IShS, 
p. 163), O’Donovan cites the word tronulhc from 
an old Irish glossary as meaning ‘ tutelary gods, 
i,e, flcor-gods, or gotis of protection.’ 

2. Gauls.—For lack of evidence to the contrary, 
it has been hitherto an accepted fact that the pre- 
Boman Cauls had no images or idols of their gods. 
The reasons advanced in support of this belief are 
that the Druids, who were pre-Celtic in origin, but 
who became eventually the priests of tlie Celts, 
were opposed to image-worship, which tiiey nro- 
hibited in Caul as early as the end of the pal.TO- 
lithic age (S. Keinach, ‘L’Art ])lasti(]ne en Caule 
et le druidisrne,’ in llCel xiii. [1S92J 189 lI. --Cnltrs, 
inytJies, et religions-, Paris, 1908, i. 14611.). No 
direct evidence, however, has been found of tlie 
existence of such a prohibition, save that various 
classical authors fiostulated a connexion Ijetween 
the Pythagoreans and the Druids, and that the 
analogy which they saw between these doctrines 
was obviously hostile to anthropomorphism. More 
recent authorities, who refuse to accept this ex- 


])lanation, claim (h;it tlie similarity h(4weru the 
two sects is to he found in tie' co'iimiou L.-IkM in 
metempsyeliosis or the immortality of the soul. 
Since no e\ id<'nee of the exisfcuce of a jiroliihltion 
against imaec-worshij) has been found in tlie 
doctriiK's taught hy the Druids, or in the ohseiN a- 
tioiis of 1.at ill and Creelv historians, who would, 
no doubt, have hoeri quick to notice' it, it is main¬ 
tained that tlie reason why no pre-iioman images 
have been discovered, while those of Callo-Boman 
times have been unearl hed in ratlu'r hirgi' iiumhers, 
is that tlie Cauls made their idols, like tlieir 
houses, of wood only (d. A. MacCii 1 loeli, Jiel. of the 
Ane. Celts, Fdinhnrgh, 1911, p. ‘J88).^ Yet it re¬ 
mains to be explaineil why the j)rimitive Cauls 
were able to carve on stone various animals, 
which mayor may not have hci'U objects of w'or- 
ship, hut did not ma ke use of tlie sani(> mat ('rial to 
represent their gods—unless one or two lignres 
among those that havt' Ik'i'u rece ntly discovered 
belong to th<^ period antedating the invasions of 
the Jtomans. 

Most authorities seem to hold that, though an- 
thropomoi j'liism was an acc('])ted belief among the 
primitive ( hauls, tlu'ir gods did not tigure in visible 
form at the rit«-s peidonned in their honour Ix'cause 
they were consieh'red to l»e invisible (C. diiUian, 
Host. <le C(tnle, I’.'uis, 1908, i. ho!)). This w’as 
espec ially true of those tribes wdio dwelt in other 
eouniries than aiieient Caul. Only after the gods 
had for a long time assurmal a more or less clearly 
deliiied human sliajie in tlie Ix'lief of the people 
did poets and artists attemjit to relates their lives 
and deeds and give to tliem an individuality like 
that of man (dullian, RccfiercJics sur la rel, gauL, 
Bordeaux, 191)3, p. 48). 

.According to fiiodcrns {Bihl. xxil. 9), the Celtic chief 
Crennorf, liaving entered a Creek teni])Ie and found there 
images of wood and stone, lauglied londlv at tlie Greeks who 
made tlieir gods in their own likenes.s. 'Diis ciiief was olnioiisly 
not. aofluainted with deilied images of the anthropinnori'hic 
kind : although that faet, does not ))reelude the nossihility that 
he as well as iiis soldiers worshipjted the crude figures of 
animals painted or 8(^raU:lied 1)}’ man in the neolithic age on the 
walls of grottos or on stones—a cult that persisted in most of 
the tribes (Ji. <l’Arhoi8 de Juhainvilh', iJruides et les diei.ix 
celt, d forme d’a mmaux, f’aris, ItHk), p. 15U). But in primitive 
timea in Ireland, even these divinities were inviBible. Among 
the many tliat could he mentioned, the most interesting is 
probably Badh, the goddess of war and murder, who only on 
imj'ortant occasions—usually tlu* deatli of a great warrior— 
ajip'ared to the human eye, always in the fotiii of a raven 
(J. tstra('han, Stories from the Tdin, Dublin, 1908, p. 6 ; W. M. 
llcnnessy, liCel i. [1870-72] 34). 

Anthropomorphism arose among the Celts from 
the cult of trees and stones, prim‘i])ally of those 
set up over the graves of the dead. The stone 
jissociated with the dctid man’.s sjiirifc became an 
image of himself, and was perha]>s lati'r on rudely 
fasliioncd in his own likeness (]\lacCulloch, ‘284). 
'J’his is prohahly the ])oiiit of dci)arturc of the neo¬ 
lithic idol whose artistiir history has been so aptly 
traced hy J. Di'cliclcttc! (cf. ‘ i^cs Origines de I’idole 
neolitliique,’ in his I\Ia7i}irl iVrtrcMol. pifhist. celt, 
et gallo-romaine, Paris, 19U8-10, i. 594 9'). Lucan 
describes trunks of trees in a sacred wood roughly 
carved to rc]»rcscnt gods —siinitlacra maesta de- 
arum {Phars. iii. 412 f.), and this rude lik<'ncsH 
Ix'.came an image of tht3 spirit or god of tre es. 
When Cicsar stales [de Hell. Gall. VI. xvii. 1) (hat 
there were plurinia sitn ulacra, especially of th(^ god 
Teutates in his time, he does not mean carved 

1 St. Manrilius is said to have burned Ke\eral idols at 
Prisciacus in (Jaul (AS, S('pt. iv. flsr.S) 73), and (_'lovi9, on his 
conversion, huincil his idols (.■!>, Ocl. i. (iSCGI 14(i). St. 
l irmiiius of Aimcns dc'.^I I'lc,»d idols wln roM i- he could find 
lh<>m (AN, Scia. i. 11>*7"1 17',i\ ;ind St, Mel!o roiiUd the fiend 
Scragon, who ap)>arentlv dwelt in a liru/.en, uildeil idol of Roth, 
near a ‘ foris (|Ui Alcu’ct ricum (licit ur’ at Louen (AN, Oct. ix. 
[1809] 072). hether the i<lols dcstro.\(A hy St. Columhan and 
St. <iall on the continent, especially i i (o-rmanv, and by St. 
Angufetine in England (d.S, Oct. vii. 8S0 ; Mai. vi. M'-’cOi 

882), were Celtic is uncertain. 
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imaf^es, but probably })oun(Iary Htoiies, like those 
of the Cire(‘ks and Romans, or sha}K*b!ss pillars 
that symbolized I In; pod hut did not show him. 
On seeinp them objects of a special cult, he con¬ 
cluded that they were really simulacra of a god 
(MacCulIocdi, oj). rit.). Some authorities even 
maintain that these .simulacra were nothing else 
than aeeumulations of stones, menhirs, etc., found 
all over ancient (iaul (Reinaeh, loc, cit.); and 
JuIIian maintains that there is only one statue 
found thus far that really belongs to the pre- 
Roman period—a stone inscribed with geometrical 
ligures, swastikas, and the like {Bull. arclUol.y 
JS98, p}). .ddh-IOl). If tins be true, then it forms 
the sole exeejition, for not another one has been 
found anywhere in Gaul belonging to a period 
previous to the Roman epoch (G. Dottin, Rd. des 
Celtes^ Paris, 1903, p. 3i2f.). 

The adoration of Ixjundary stones and pillars, or 
menhirs, continued until well into Christian times. 
In the life of 8t. Samson of Dol, written at the 
beginning of the 7th cent., there is mention of 
a standing st<^ne— slmidacriun abominahilc. —wor- 
8 hi{)ped by tlie ancient Rretons (J. Mabillon, Acta 
sancforutu ordinis S. Benrdid Paris, 1G()8-170I, 
i. 177 f. ; /Is', dul. vi. [I8()()] oSd'*). Pni' tlie j)ur- 
pose of stopping these heretical [)raetices, the saint 
carved a cross upon tiiis stone. The fact tliat 
many menhirs have been found in brama* contain¬ 
ing this mark is an indication tliat this was tlie 
usual metliod adoptt.‘d by the Cdmreh to opjtose 
such worship (Reinacli, RA xxi, [1893] 335 - Ca//r.v, 
iii. 402 f.). 

Later on a terrestrial abode was assigtied to the 
gods, usually an oak-wood, for the oak and the 
mistletoe wen; (;specially sacred, according to the 
doctrines of tlie Druids (G. Callcgari, II Jh'uidistno 
ndV antica LBdlia, Padua, 1904, p. 581!.). 'riien, 
when the tribes had nioie fully devidoped the 
custom of apotlieosizing their de.ad chiefs, the 
divine and the human were brought into .still 
closer relations wdth om; another, which tended 
to strengthen the belief in anthrojiomorphism. 
Thereafter, such gods as 'r(;utate.s, lisus, 'raran, 
and Helenos not only assumed human form, but, 
under the inllmmce of other nations, were (dotheil 
and armed like the (iauls (Jullian, Hist. ii. 
152). 

'The Gauls at 1^'phesus and Marseilles were tlie 
lirst to take up the practice of idol-worship, due, 
witiiout doubt, lo th(;ir contact with the Greeks 
and Romans. Justin (xliii. 5. 7) informs us tliat 
the Gidto-Ligiiiians in the environs of iMarscbdles 
worshipjied the imag(* of Minerva. Other classical 
authoriti(;s slate that the Galatian Celts bad 
images of their native Jupiter and Ai temi.s, while 
the comjuerors who ent(;red Rome bowed to the 
senators as to the gods (Strabo, XII. v. 2; 
Plutarch, de Virt. Mid. xx. ; Livy, v. 41). What 
w'as the attitude of the Druids towards the spread 
of idolatry among the people? Reinaeh maintains 
that they discouraged it as far as they could, be¬ 
cause they realized that tlie moment a man give.s 
to his god a ligure and lodges him in his home he 
has less need of tlie intervention of priests {RCd 
xiii. 189 fl. = i. 14611'.). Whatever may be 

our oninion of this ingenious explanation, it is 
possible that the Druids did not encourage the 
spread of this worship ; for, according to Lucan (i. 
452, iii. 416 f.), much of their prestige wuis due to 
the fact that they claimed to have sole knowledge 
of the divinity. This might lead us also to the 
belief that they bad such a high idea of their gods 
that they disliked to clothe them with the human 
form. 

While in remote parts of Gaul the statues of the 
gods reveal attributes approaching closely those 
M tl.p early (Icrmanic’ tribes ((L Grup]), Kultur 


der alien Kelten und Germanen, Munich, 1905, 
p. 153 tr.), the gods of those Celts who fell under 
the yoke of the Romans assumed at times so 
many of the attributes of the divinities of their 
comiuerors that complete identilieation was the 
result. 

The ima>fC8 of the Oallo-Konian period are usually divided 
into two catefjfories. First, wa have the native divinities, 8U(!h 
as Tarvos '^rrijfuratios, Cernunnos, Sniortullos, and the tri- 
ccphaloua pfods, the cronchinff p’ods, tiie horned gorls, etc., all 
of '.shich belong to tlie pre-Roman period (.lullian, ii. iSf), n. 3). 
To this period belonj; also the statues of water-goddesses, of 
Kpona, and of the Matres, usually in tlie form of tiirec seated 
lif^oires with baskets of fruit or flowers, or with one or more 
infants (Macthdioch, The second category conijirisos those 

imap:<-s hearii)>(^ the name of a Itoman pfod, but often with a 
Celtic name added thereto. Of these imap^es that of Mer(;ury is 
the most common. Finally, we must iiielude also in tliis clasa 
the small fi^oires of white clay, representing probably some 
kind of /x-iv/h', which have been found in large quantities (for 
the arohaiological history of those images see Dechelette, op. 
cit.). 

3 . Irish.—That the Irish w^ere given to the 
w'or.sliip of idols or images in pre-Christian times 
is obvious from the explanation of the word hin- 
delha in Cormac’s Glossarif. Aceoniiiig to this 
authority, the name hindelba w^as given to ‘ the 
altars or those idols from the thing wliicli they 
used to make (?) on them, namely, the ddha or 
images of everytliing wJiieli they used to worship 
or of the beings wJiicli they used to adore, as, 
for instance, the fortn or ligure of the sun on the 
altar.’ Again, the word 4b/c.s'.s’ is explained as being 
derived from ‘the Gre(;k dho% wJiieb is found in 
I^atin, from wliieli the w'ord idol urn, namely, the 
shapes or images \_arrachia^ of tlie idols [or elements] 
the Pagans used formerly to make.’ 

'Co these idols or images saeriliees were oll’ered, 
usually for the [mipose of seeiiriiig abundant 
liarv(;.sts. Whether tlie Druid.s bad private idols 
for their ow'ii worsliip cannot be delinitely a.seer- 
tained, though some autiiorities allirm that they 
had (I). Hyde, Litcranj Hist, of 1 red London, 
19<)(), p. 84), this supposition being ba.sed on the 
evidence given in a passage of Cormac’s Glossary 
wliicli describes the inc<'uitation called irnbas for- 
osnaiy or ‘ knowledge that enlightens.’ 

This <1cs<'rihe8to the poet c>r druid,’says the glossator, ‘ what- 
8<>e\er thing he wi.shes to di.scover, ami this la the manner in 
whiclt it i.a performed. The poet chews a hit of the raw red 
Hesh of a pig, a dog, or a (vat, and then retires with it to hi» 
own he<l behind the door [or, aci’ording to Stokes, ‘he puts it 
I hen on the llagstone behind the door 'J, where he pron(mn(;e.a an 
oration over it and olTera it to Y\\h idol He then invokes 

(he idiiis, and if he has not received the iiluminution before the 
ne.xt <lay, lie piYmonncoH incantationa upon hi.s tw’o ]ialniH, and 
takes hi.s idol g-ods unto liim [into his bed) in order that he may 
not he intcrruptcii in his sleep. He then places hi.s two hands 
ii}K)n his two cheeks and falls aHleejt. He is I him watched 80 
that he he not stirred nor interrupted h>’ anyone until every¬ 
thing that he seeks he revealcij to him at the end of a nomad 
[i.r. a day) or two or three, or as long as he conlinue.s at his 
offering, and hence it is that this ceremony is called irnbas, that 
is, tlie two hands upon him crosswise, t hat is, a hand over and 
a hand hither ujion his cheekH. And St. l‘atrick prohibited this 
ceremony, because it is a species of tvinm iae<jhdha [another kind 
of incantation inentionerl in the bVc.w.sarj'l, that is, he declared 
that any one who performed it siiould have no place in heaven 
or on earth ’ (Stokes, Zoo. cit. ; Hyde, loc. cit. 84). It is related 
also in the Hook of Leinuter that Dathi, who succeeded Niall of 
tlie Nine Hostages as King of Ireland in a.d. 40.^, consulted th* 
Druids on the eve of the great festival of Sanihain in the seven¬ 
teenth year of his reign, or a.d. 4‘2‘2, regarding his destiny 
during the next year, for he was then contemplating an in¬ 
vasion of the continent. Dathi and nine of lus chiefs were 
taken to the plain of Rath Archaill, where the Druids had 
their idols and altars, and there the prediction was made 
(K. O’Cnrry, Lectures on the MS Materials of Anc. Ir. Hist., 
l)uhlin, 1878, p. 284). As stated above, tiiese passages seem to 
indicate that the Druids had private images at that lime which 
they alone were permitted to consult. They show also that, 
whatever may have been the attitude of the Druids on the 
continent towards idol-worship, those in Ireland had no 
hesitation in accepting it and adapting it to their own 
inds. 

As for public idols, there is sufficient evidence 
that they were very numerous throughout the 
country. To these sacrifices were oflered up by 
the people, or rather by the Druids on l>elialf of the 
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people, for tlie purpose of sceiiring ^^ood ueaMier 
for the crops and an abundaiK^e of cattle. St. 
Patrick states in his Corifessioji (xvdii.) tliat prevd- 
ous to his arrival in Ireland the ]»eo[)le ‘ ^vol■shipped 
only idols and ahondnalions ’ {J^L liii. SlO; N. J. 
]). White, ‘ d'ho Latin Wiitin^sof St. La 1 iick,’in 
Proc. Hoy. It. Arad. xxv. [l‘J05j 270, § 41). Ac¬ 
cording to tlie Tripartite LifCy durin;^ a c(‘rt,air» 
year Ihitrick found no more fitting place to 
c(‘lehrate Ihister than Ma*^^ ‘in (lie plactj 

wherein was (he chief (ahodtd of the idolatry and 
wizardry —iinbai rend idfurhta or us d niiderhta 
—of Ireland, to wil, in 'J'ara ’ (W. Stokes, Tripar¬ 
tite Life of Pdtrirk, IjOjkIoii, 1SS7, p. 41). A^j^ain, 
when Ihitrick visited Genius, the son of Nat fiaieh, 
in Munster, the mornin^^ after his arrival ‘all the 
idols were on their faces —inna arntchta hui/i inna 
ligib' (lit. ‘in their beds’; ib. n. 105). Further¬ 
more, doceliniis, in his hio^Jijraphy of Patrick, re¬ 
marks that ‘ iilola corruunt ad adventum S. Fat ricii 
in Momoniam ’ {AS Mart. ii. [1805] 5o3). That the 
chief purpose of Fatrick’s so journ in Irehmd would 
be the destruct ion of ‘ all the ima^jjes of the i<lols ’ 
was, in fact, foret(dd by the wizards and enchant <u s 
at the (;ourt of King Laegaire, son of Niall (i/r pp. 

35) ; and when, at tlui end of the 'Tripartite / ifr, 
we are told that, ‘ after destroying idols :rnd i!na;.;<*s, 
and the knowhalge of wizaialry, thii time of holy 
Fatri(!k’s death drew nigh,’ the [»ropheeies were 
fuHilled {ih. ]>. ‘25t)). So stron;^ a hold had niolatr}' 
upon the people that two maidens, converte<l to 
Christianity, won'; persecuted and drowned by a 
petty king named F'chaid for having icfused to 
engage in the pagan form of worship [ih. p. ‘225). 

Tht'se idols were generally very rudely carved, 
most of them, in fact, being uuue ihllar-stones (J. 
13. Fury, Life (f St. Pairi< k, Lomion, FJU5, p. 74). 
'riiere was, however, in the plain of Magh Sle<'ht 
one great idol which apparently was of unu‘h limu' 
workmanship. The imag<‘, ornam(‘nte<l with g<»ld 
and silver, \\ as called, accordir»g to the Dinnsrar/!ns 
in the Book (f Leinster (p. 213'’), (homm Cniachi 
(‘Floody (descent’), but in the Trijxtrtitc Life <f 
Patrick the name given to it is (Jenn (’riiaieh 
(‘liloody IL'ad’; Stok(rs, 91). This gold-covered 
idol, suirounde<i ])y twelvt* hrssiw ontis ornamented 
with brass, was the sjasdal tutelary deity of etu tain 
Irish tribes, represemting, in all probability, (he 
sun-god ruling over tin; twelva* s<‘asons. Aeeoial- 
ing to the JJi)insenrhus woaii 'ionod above, this great 
idol exac-ted a terrible tribute from its worshipp(‘rs. 
In return for the beautiful weather they desired 
for their crops, they otlered up to it their tirst-born 
children ‘ with many cries and heart-rending 
moans for their death, assembled about Cromm 
Cniac'h ’ dFArhois de duhainvilhg Le Cycle rnytho- 
logitine irlaiulais^ Fails, 1884, p. 107). 

The lvuiinc‘9 MS of this poem tells tis that Cronnn Crhoch 
was, l)i*fort* th{' arrival of I’alriclv, the rUj-iihil tt-Krrnn, or 
‘kiiigidnl of Ireland.' ‘Arijiiiid him [won-j 1 wolve idots made 
of stones : hut he wa.s of gold. Until l*atri<'k’8 advent he was 
the god of every folk (hut iioloriised Iielruid. To him (hey used 
to otTer the tirstlings of every issue and the (ddef scions t>f every 
clan. . . . And they all i)rost rated lhemselv(‘s before him, so 
that the tops of their foreheuds and tlie gristle of their no.ses, 
ami th(> ca])S of their kmu's and the ends of their elbows brv)ke, 
and three-fourth.s of the men of Krm perished at these ])rostra- 
tion8’(K. Meyer and A. Nutt, Voi/aitr of lirati, London, 

97, ii. 149 f. ; for the vicsilled form, see iVe p. 301 IT.). Many 
were the legends grouped about this idol. The Dinnsenchiis in 
the Book of Leinster informs us that, several centuries betoie 
the Christian era, King Tigernmus and crowds of his j)eoj)le 
were destroyed in some inexplical)le manner while they were 
worshipping it on the eve of the first of November, or Samhain 
Eve(l‘. Joyce, Soc. Hist, of Auc. Ireland, London, lUOH, i. t'T.’S). 
According to the Tripartite Life (jip. 91-^9:1), this idol, which 
was worKhi)>pod by King Laegaire and many others, was over¬ 
thrown tiy 8t. Patrick, who cast his corse ujvon it. The ground 
opened up and swallowed the twelve lesser idols as far as their 
hea<ls, which may he interpreted that, when the life of the 
.Saint was w'ritteri, the pagan sarictnarv had so fallen into decay 
that only the heads of the twelve lesser idols remained above 
ground (J. Rhys, Celtic Heathendom [HL, lS8b]'-. London, 1K9‘2, 
p. 301). 
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Another fiimoim idol in western (ammmght was 
Cromm Dubb, or ‘ Fl;i(;k Crescent.,’ wimsc name 
according to O'Curry, is still connected in Munster 
and C.onnaught with tb(‘ lirsl Sunday of August 
{ilfS M(tteri(dsy 032). This Sunday, \he anniver¬ 
sary of it.s destnicti(jn, is still calli'd ‘Cromm 
Dubb’.s Sunday ’ [Domnaeh Cruimm iJnihh). 'I'liere 
was also an idol calbal ivmuuand Kelstttch, which, 
it ttppcjirs, was the sjieeial tutelary god of the 
province of IJlsti'r (Joyee, lor. rit.). Cormac’s 
Glossary (}». 23) mentions the idol Bial, which is 
ctilled elsewhere Bel ((i. Fetrie, On the Hist, and 
Antiq. of 'Tara Hill, London, 1839, j). 84). At the 
festival of Broji-'Trogin, i.e. tlie beginning of 
autumn, the young of every sort of animal was 
assigned as an ollering to tills god [JlCel xi. [1890] 
443). According to another h'geiid, ‘a tire was 
always kindle<l in Hijil’s name at the beginning of 
summer, ami cattle were ilrivtm lietween the two 
Ores’ (Stokes, Connads Olossttry, p. 23). 

According to the passage quotetl above from 
Cormac’s Glossary, St, Fatrick aholislicd tln^ indxts 
forosnai and the teintn largda, because the per¬ 
formance of these incant.ations needed an ollering 
of some kind to idols or demons. These jirob- 
ahly include the hini-dia., or ‘ hand-gods,’ which 
wme small iimiges used for divination. When 
(-‘ormac mac Art nOused to worsliip idols and was 
[Miuished thenhor by the Druids, it is prolitihk 
that tlie hini-dia are refiured to {IK'rl xii. [1891] 
427 ; Mac(’ulloch, 280) ; and, before the lady (h'ssair 
<h>cid(‘d to make a tri)> to Ireland, she consulted 
her hand-giKls to .see if (he omens were favourable 
{ib.). In tlie account of the Btittle of Moytura, 
mention is made of ti spt'aking sword, which had 
that jiower, because at that tinu; ‘men worshippeti 
arms, and th<*y ui'ie a magics 8 <'ifeguai<l ’ (d’Arhois 
de duhainville, Ifmpte celt, en Irlande, Paris, 
1892, i. 444). 

Notwithstanding St. Fatrick’s prohibition, idol- 
worship in certain form.s eon t inned in many places 
in Ireland far dowui into (.diristian times; and 
traces of these rilt'.s exist even to-day in some of 
the more remott* ilistritds of the country. 

Welsh.—The lives of the early Saints of 
Lrit.'iin inveigh fre(ju<.uitly against idohitry or 
image-worship, to which the Liitish Celts were 
addicted (MacCuiloch, 28(5 f.). Gildas tells us that 
in his time (here were images ‘ mouldering away 
within and without the deserted temjdes, with still 
and d(‘form(Ml feature's’ {de Excid. Brit. ii.). Like 
the Iri.sh, the W elsh had also their spetikiiig stone, 
called lech lawar, or ‘stone of sjieech.’ (JiraJdus 
(’amhrensis relates {Ilih. expug. i. 38) tluit, when 
Henry II., king of England, landed at St. David’s 
on his return from Ireland, a W elsh woman threw 
herself at hi.s feet nnd made a complaint against 
the hishofi of the diocese. Ki'ceiving no redress, 
she clapped her hands loudly and shouted: ‘Avenge 
u.s this (lay, Lechlawar, tivenge our race and nation 
on this man.’ According to the suiue authority, 
this was a stone ‘which wars placed Jicross the 
stream, dividing the cemetery of St. David’s from 
the north side of the church, to form a bridge.’ 
The surface of tlie stone, which was of Ix'autitul 
marble, was worn smooth by the feet of pedestrians. 
Once, when a corpse was carrii'd over it, the stone 
sy)()ke, but in the elTort it (uacked in tiie middle, 
(iirahlus also mentions {Itin. Gainh. ii, 7) a stone 
in the island of Mona wdiich alw ays returued to the 
same jdace, no matter w Iktc it w as tian.sport('d. 

5 . Scots.—M. Martin rolate.s (hat (lie inhaliit- 
anls of the Scottish islamls worshipjicil an image 
of a god called Bed, without doubt the .same as 
the Irish god of that name {Descrip, of the Western 
Jslcinds of ScotlcnuH, Londmi, 1/lG, p. Iu5). 

6 . Bretons.— TlHiceehisiastical eanonsof Brittany 
menti( 4 n stones, fountains, and tree's as being 
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worshipped even as late as the lOtli eent. (J. I'er- 
^usson, Uu(h Stone, Monuments in till CountrieSy 
iiOndon, 187‘-^, ]). 24 f.). l^rocessions of iuiaj^es were 
quite common in Brittany up to a recent date, 
bt. Martin stopped one of these processions, be¬ 
cause lie consitier(sl them a foi ni of pa^an worship 
(Siiij). beverus, Vita S. Murtiniy xii.). 'I’licse j>ro- 
cessions were forbidden by the edicts of various 
councils, and often, linding this method of invei^^h 
in^ ai^ainst them to be of no avail, they Christian 
ized them. Thus the miration proc.e.ssions with the 
crucifix and the Miwlonna, as well as the juLrim- 
age of bt. John’s image, at tlie M idsiimnK^r festivals, 
were but a continuation of these ancient forms of 
worshif). The Grodk fjoardy or ‘ Venus of Quinipily,’ 
which may date back to ju e-lloman times, \vas (or 
many centuries an objiat of imjiortant rites in 
Brittany (I). Monnier, Trad. pop. conipai'^eSy Baris, 
1804, p.‘:ki2). 

tiiKKATURK.—This hos t)eefi suffiriently indicated in the 
article. John BaWUI'INCE Ckrig. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Chinese).—China is 
full of imagers. Buddhism, Taoism, and Con¬ 
fucianism have all fostered tli(‘ use of them, and 
tliey are to be found in Buddliist and Taoist 
temples in tiie greatest abumlance, in private 
hous(‘s, in boats, in streets, and almost every- 
where. 

'I'he Emperor \Vu Yik (1108-1194 o.c.) is credited 
with having made the first images or idols. The 
objects of worshij) then were heaven and earth, 
the 8j)irits of mountains and streams, etc. The 
Ihnperor looke<l upon them as mythiital ; and, to 
show his disbelief in, and conteriqit for, them, lie 
had images of clay and wood made to represent 
CuMii, and ordered rmm to fight witli them. As a 
result, he said that men w'ere stronger than the 
gods, and it was folly to worship tlnun.* 

'Idle art of sculptun; and (he making of images 
of stone do not reach haidv in Cliina to the high 
antiquity that they attained in Egypt and some 
other anciemt lands, though the gm ni w'as present 
before the Christian era, and revealed itself in 
scul|)turing in bas-relief on the surface of stone. 
Idle earliest known specimens w'ere executed in 
the 2nd cent, H.c. ddii'y disjilay a jirimitive charac¬ 
ter in their coui[)Osi(ion, and convey tlie impression 
that the art was in its infancy ami could not have 
been in existmic.e more tluin one or two cent uries, 
though the development of art in (diina was nearly 
as old as Evgvi>tian and Chahheaii civilization.’'* 
The mural decorations of buildings were a[q»a,rent ly 
the [uecursors of the isolated imago w hieh later on 
came out, as it w^ere, from the stom* stele of wdiich 
it had previously formed a ]»art, and on t he surface 
of w hich it was (;arved. Cliineseart is also greatly 
indebted to Buddliism in the treatment of animal 
and human life as wc see it revealed at a later 
period ; for it, again, devidoped the germ of the 
idea in tlie (^hinc.-.e mind, and gave a great exten¬ 
sion to it. It inspired the statue which hitherto 
had only half emergi'd from the s( <me, and, e.opying 
the examples introduced i>y the Chinese Buddhist 
i)ilgrims on their return w itli the idols which they 
orouglit from India, the first Chinese statues were 
of Buddhist deities. 

I. Buddhist.—The majestic forms of some of 
the gigantic images—one is 100 ft. in height—bear 
a certain grandeur in their mien ; a serenity and 
calmness appears in their faces in keejiing with the 
control wliicfi a Buddha should have over the 
passions. The Indian ins}nration is distinctly to 

* J. Mac^owan, Hist, of Chinn, London, 1897, p. 137 ; also 
K. Faber, Iliat. of China, Shanghai, 1902, p. 9. 

2 E. Chavannes, La Sou Ipf lire sur pierre &n Chine, Paris, 1893, 
and Afission archiol. dansla (^hine, do. 19(J9; R. Petrucci, Peintres 
chinoie, do., n.d., p. 30 f. ; O. M. Pal^ologue, L’Art chinoitt, do. 
KS8H, pp. 1.31-140 : S. W. Bushell, Chinese Art, Loudon, 1904-06, 
1 > 1 '. i-xv and ch. ii. 


be seen, and for some time the Chinese wuire mere 
copyists. In the stone work of images there has 
been no development in an artistic sense. Arrested 
progress has been the tyjie of it, whether seen in 
tlie gigantic figures of w^arriors that line the 
approaches to royal tombs or in the more common 
stone idol of Buddhism. Images of animals also 
apjiear, cut in stone, at these royal mansolea, and 
a flair of lions before tem]>les and olheial and public 
buildings, these stone images of lions, as well as 
clay images of cats on the topmost fiart of a roof, 
being believed to act as charms against the malign 
influences.* Clay images placed bv evilly-disfiosed 
builders and filasterers in the w’all of a house are 
believed to exert aii evil influence, since these 
images, it is said, are imbued wutli life by the 
infusion into them of some of the men’s own life¬ 
blood.’■* ‘ Ghosts of idols are not unknow n.’ “ SI raw 
images arc used to injure enemies in witchcraft. 
Two miniature images of w hile eocks in sugar are 
(amspicnous objects at a Chinese wedding. Bits 
of th(*m are broken off an<i given to the new ly- 
married cou]»le to eat. A w bite coidc, or a j)a])er 
image of one, is carried on the cotlin in a funeral 
ju'ocession to induce one of the souls of the deceased 
to ent(!r it.*^ 

Hoth Hucldhism and Taoi.sm have legends of images of their 
founders being revealed in dreams to Emperors, and the intro¬ 
duction of the former into China i.s ascribed to one of these — 
a dream of a golden image. As the result of the d'anist dream, 
a stone image of foreign material, .3 ft. in height, was found. 
P. L. Wieger is inclined to believe that this iinag(‘, discovered in 
A.i). 741, was Nestorian, and noLthatt>f Lao-tse; (or he says that 
it was a Ncstorian service condneted liy seven priests which was 
h<‘ld in the palace on receiving the image, and it was the same 
Emperor who sliowed favour to that sect.^ 

In 1 ironze-w'ork (gihled bronze is much used for 
Buddhi.st images) copiec.! from Buddhi.st sources, 
it was not servile copying, but judicious imitation, 
with freedom for the artist to carry out his owui 
ideas in tlie W'orhl wliicli lui created of gods, god¬ 
desses, Introes, sag<‘s or patriarchs, ascetics, and 
others, 'i'he tecliiiique is such as to call forth the 
nnslinteil praise of the artist. In tlu*. image of 
Buddha himsidf the Chiuese have hcHkwimI most 
closely and longest to the Indian models which 
W'ere introduced cumtnries before, and which give 
the eharacUudsties of Buddha as told in tlie sacred 
hooks (cf. Images and Idols [15uddhist]). The 
Chinese liave exccllml in tlieir images of the God¬ 
less of Mercy, some of which have been com[)arcd 
to the work of Donatello and Ghiberti.’ 

2. Taoist.—Viewed from an artistic standpoint, 
the Taoist bronze images as well as some of other 
materials are most interesting. Here there is a 
freedom from foreign inlluence, and a national 
expression shows itself. Tlie images thus produced 
are not conlined to one type, but mucli variety is 
seen. An animated life often reveals itself in 
place of the serene contemplative mood of many of 
the Ihiddhist images, wliich have, of course, a 
beauty of their owm. Tlie founder of 'raoisrn, 
Lao-t.se, is often represented with long heard, bushy 
eyebrow's, and huge forehead ; and the Ihglit Genii 
are also often produced. It w'ould be imjiossible to 
particularize all the celebrated Taoist deities which 
are constantly to he seen. One must coniine one¬ 
self to a mention of only a few' of the most notable. 
One of the most interesting is the Star-gmd of 
Literature, who is more a Confucian god, and 
whose attitude is most artistic. Boised on one 
foot on a sea-monster’s head, with outstretched 
arm and hand holding n pen, he recalls some of the 
cJa.ssic statues of Mercury. Another common one is 
the Northern Kuler, with unbound locks, and bare 

1 N. B. Dennys, Folklore of China, London, 1876, p. 48; H. 
Du Bose, Dragon, linage, and Demon, do. 1886, p. 843 f. 

2 DennvB, 83. ^ 76. 78. 

4 Du Bose, 339. ® Dennys, 16, 22. 

® Le Canon taoiste.PAria, 1911, Introd. p. 19 (. 

7 Pal^ologue, pp. 47, 60, 62 ; Bushell, p. 60. 
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feet, one placed on a tortoise, while his banner has 
a sombre p;round on which apjtear th<‘ seven stars 
of the ]»l()iigli, or Cliarles’s Wain, 'riiere are also 
tlio Ten Jud;.,"esof Hades, and in Mieir courts are 
images of men ami women underf.^oin^ the pnnisii- 
nients of Hell, besides these, tln;re are tbe State- 
gods, such as the Hod of War, the Patron Saint 
of the late Mancbu dynasty, and a number of 
others. 

3. Confucian.— Statues of Confncdus came into 
vogue during the 't’ang dynasty (A. l). (518-905). It 
may be noltsl here that there is not mrndi scope in 
(diina for images or statues excs'pt for religi(m.s 
purposes, since the form whicli monuments take 
is not tliat of statues, but of ornamental arches 
over roads or .streets in t(jvvn or country, 'rin^sc 
images of Confucius, however, seem to approacli 
nearer to our idea of a statue tlian any others ; for 
the tablets to the Sage are retained as w(dl. At 
one time tlu'.se images wiire pra^a.'d to for the 
granting of [)osteritybut this was stoppe<l. The 
adoration olhued to him is adulatory and not 
supplicatory in its nature. Por sonoi time the, 
image.H were of wood, hub in A.U. 9G0 chiy images 
were used. 

In A.i). 1457 a c()pi>er statue of the Sage is 
placed in the Imperial Palace and saluted by 
ministers ladore admission on State business. 'I’he 
literdti did not a)i]*rove, and it was done away 
with. In A.D. 1550 the imag«‘s \vere rt‘mov<‘d from 
Confucian temj)les.^ 'I'lime are still, howiiver, 
images of Confucius and his <lisciph-s to be found 
here and there throughout the country. No image* 
of the Sage is fillowed in Ibiddhist, or 4'aoist 
temples; but there are some temples stybal ‘'r!»r(‘e 
Keligion Halls,’ in which buddha, Lao-tse, and 
Confucius are enthroned as a triad. 

4. Images of ancestors. — Images have not bcnui 
used in ancestor-worship, tablets for one of the 
soiils of the deceased being' considiuA'd the proper 
mode of f)roviding fin object of worsliij). But ji 
notable instance of a eontr.iry' practice is lecorded : 
one of the 'I'wenty-four Pfiragons of Filial Piety 
carvaal wooden images of his parents, find served 
them as if filive. His jealous wifi; pricked the 
lingers of the images, ami they wept.^ 

5 . Aboriginal images, — In the south-ejist of the 
empire there is a huge boat popuhilion who are 
descended from aborigines. They have customs <»f 
their own, and one is that of having wooden im;ig(*s 
made of their dead (diildren, wliiidi they worship. 
As the space on the boats is limited, tlie sbrines, 
which every bofit has, are small, fiml consequently 
the images are likewise of small diimmsions, r:ing- 
ing from about 4^ to 8 or 9 inches in lieight. Most 
of these im.ages rej)resent wliat are evidently oltler 
persons tlian mere cliildren. There is ijuite ft 
variety in the jfositions and attitudes ; some, like* 
many of the gods, are sefited on thrones find are 
clothed in otiicial attire ; others are repre.sented as 
stfimling, j)erh}i])s even on dragons, and idfid in 
warlike robes ; and many of tlieiu carry swords or 
daggers and luilberds in tluur hands, (due in the 
writer’s eolleidion has Pnglish clothes on—a blue 
jacket, light grc'cn trousers, find a low-crowned hat. 
t)ne curious feature of these images is tluit some of 
tlie girls, or women, are reifresented as riding on 
stork.s—that bird being supposed to carry tbe soul 
to heaven—and some of the boy.s, or men, on small 
ponies. In others, not content with one, the image 
IS astride two ponies or two tigers, and has its feet 
resting on two of tliese wild beasts as well. 

6 . Tbe spirit of the being worshipped is supposed 

1 B. Laufer, ' Confucius and his Portraits,' In Open Court, 
Kxvi. [1912] 166; E, H. Parker, Studieg in Chinese Religion, 
I>ondon, 1910, p. 182. 

* Chinese Recorder, xl. [1909] 104. 

8 8. W. Williain.s, Middle Kingdom, Ix)ndon, 1883, i. 639, and 
Chinese Recorder, xxxi. [1900] 397. 


by tlie Cliinese to be pre.sent in the imago when a 
ceremony has been jxu'foi incd involving its ])r(*senec. 
At a temple muir tiie writer’s home in (.'anton, 
wliero e.xtimsive rc|>airs were to ell'iM'ted, the 
spirits were asked to vjicfite their ahotle in the 
iiiuiges ; and, when tin; repfiirs were (inished, 
anotlier ceri'inony was lield in wliicli tlie 8 ])irits of 
the gods were invited to rein 111 . 

Some images ;ii(* rmide liollowy and models of the 
intermil organs ;ire [)laced inside (hern. At times 
a live <‘rea(ure, such jis a !i/aid, is [»la(*ed inside, 
and the idol is then aj)])}irently eonsidered to be 
vivified. 

'riiere is a niclie or slirine or loft in a Chinese 
bon.se or shop for images, or a red-painted board, 
or red paper, with the nMnu‘s of one or mure gods, 
in a<ldition to Jincestuil tjiblets, uni(*ss tlie elan lias 
an A ncesti fil 11 all ; but in (’enti jil ('liiiia this general 
rule does not bold good, feu- ‘ a consi(b‘i al)le j)ropor- 
tion of the houses . . . are devoid of idols or even 
Ancestral 'fahlels.’^ 'I'lic? changes now taking 
]*laco in (’hii\a are* e-aiising a me>v(‘meiit towards 
dishe'lief in ideds anel a eli^carding of theun. 

l.iTKKATCHK. 'I'liis lui.'e l)eeii HUtherieMitl}' inelie xtrd in the foot- 

“oirs. ,j. Dvku Ball. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS ( Egy|)t ian).-i. Early 
methods of representing deity. — In (he earliest 
stage*s e)f the* hL.V|4ian rc.ligie)n, the image's of the 
geids were of tlie l uelest ami sinqGest dese iiption — 
mere fi'lish emhh*ms siie'h as jiillars of stone or 
wood, trees, or cairns. 'I'hus Hie god of the high 
ways, Min of Ko[)te>s, reve'jiled himself either in a 
rough stake, or in a heai> e>f stones by the wayside ; 
tlie. goeleless llatlmr dwelt in a sycanmri* trt'e* ; and 
(.)siris wa.s re})resen(e‘d by a curieius pillar ap¬ 
parently compe».s<si of (he* e a]»i(als of s<*\’cral pillars 
sapeiim]>o.sed. An alternative nudhexl of repre- 
.senting divinity, wliich ee>-existeel in early times 
with the cniele fi'tish enihlem, was that in which 
thegoel was jueseiitcel in the form of an animal. 
Sebek, tin; wat.<*r-god of tbe h'ayum, manifested 
bims(*lf as a c?-ocodile ; Klinnm, tbe god of the 
catarai't district, as a he-goat; Cpuat of Sint as 
a jackal ; wliile Sc'khim't, t ie*, goddess of Memjihis, 
appeared as a lioness, and Hat horof Deiiderah as a 
cow. 'I’hcse rude early metliods of rejireseiiting 
deily maintaine<l theirinlluence in amialilied foiiii 
down to a very late period, and, evmi when the 
original emblems had been RUj)erseded by more 
elaborate inui.giis, Irace.s of tbe original emblem are 
still to l)e p(‘rceiv»‘d in llie form of the image. 
I'hus <lown to I he very latest stagers of tlie worsliip 
of Osiris, the original pillar, which was sujiposcd 
to represent tiie backlxme of the god, wa.s still an 
object of worsliij), and its setting nji, which tyiiilied 
the restoration of Osiris after liis murder by Set, 
was the occasion of great festivaks in particailar 
localities, while the later imagesof Min of Ivoptos, 
tliough adoriieii with a human head and rudely 
shai)ed to iiuuian form, are merely the original 
stake wra})))e<l in swathings of linen, d'he animal 
form of rejire.sentation was also jierpetuated, in tlie 
case of many of the gods, by the curious combina¬ 
tion of an animal’s head with a human body. In 
the case of tiie Sun-gijd, Ita, the exploration of 
the Sun-tem[)les at Ahusir lias made it evident 
that, as late as the jicriod of the Vth dynasty, 
this god was worslii[)pcd under the gui.se of 
his original emblem. 'I’lie central object of 
adoration in these temples was, not an image 
of Ra, but a huge truncated obelisk, standing 
on a pedestal in the midst of an oj)en court, 
d’ho earlie.st divine images known to us are tlie 
three colossal figures of tlic god Min, found at 
Kofitos by Flinders Fetrie. 'I’liese belong to a 
very early dynastic period, are of very rude work- 
1 W. A. Cornaby, Call of Cathay, Loudon, 1910, p. 88. 
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iiian.sliip, and, amoii^^ other roli('f8 scuilpl ured upon 
ttieio, have rc'jo'estiiit ations ot (Ik; fetish (nnbleni 
of the ^M)d—a tall pole, adoriK;d with a ^ailaiid, 

2. Images of deity in human form. - Soniewiiere 
about the time of (he lind dynasty tin; iCgyptians 
be^^aii sys(einatieally to rejuf'smit their gods liy 
images of a human form, 'the god aj))»ears as a 
man Nvearing (Ik; ordinary elo( hing of an Kgyid.inn, 
a tiinie, adorned, as in ( he ease of a hing, with the 
tail of an animal. On his head lie wore a heimi't, 
a crown, or a headalress of tall [dumes, wliile in 
his hand he carried a se<;pt re or lea<ling stall, the 
goddesses (*arrying, as their distine(ive emhlem, 
papyrus stalks. From this time onwards tliroiigh- 
oiit the historic jieriod, the use of images, cuther 
Jiiiman in form or human with an animal's liea<l, to 
re[)resent the gods to the sense's of the faillifnl 
was constant, save for one short interval, wlien, in 
the reign of the reforming King Akhenaten {c. 
13S5-t)3 B.C.), all sueh i epresentat ions of <leity were 
forbidden, and the only image tolerated was the 
figure of the solar disk with outs])readiiig rays 
ending in luimaii bands. 

Of the iiuiigiis of the gods use'd for j>urpos(‘s of 
wor.sld[), the most im[(ortant tyi>e was tliat of 
wliieli, iinfort unately, \N'e have no surviving 
example—the small eiiKiis im.age; wliieh was kept 
in a costly shrine in the H'dy of lloli<;s of each 
Egyptian tenijde, duly tended <lay by day by tin; 
priests, and exposed to the view of the gi'iieral 
public only on great ceremonial occasions. While 
no identiliahle sjx'cimen of tliis most .sacred object 
of Egyptian worship has survived, ne can form a 
fair idea of its style and mateiial from the literary 
refereiK.’.es which have come down to us. 'I'he 
sacred image was in curious eoid iast to the gorge¬ 
ous and giganl ie temjih; which exist ('d for its sake. 
It was gcner/illy neither of l.'irg<; si/e nor of costly^ 
mat(‘rials. d'liiis in (he ((‘niple of Jlathor at Den- 
derah, there were, among oIIk.'is, the following 
sacTi'd sta(ii(;s : Hsthor, j»ainted wood, copper, 
inlaid eyes, height 3 ells, 4 sjiaiis, and 2 ling(;rs ; 
Isis, painted acacia w'ood, (;yes inlnid, h('ight I ell ; 
Florus, painted wood, inlai(l eyes, height 1 ell and 
1 ting(‘r. The largrist, therefore, was scarcely of 
life size, tlio smallest oidy about lO inches in 
height. The reason for this insignificanet; in size 
was that for eertaiii }u;ts of worship the images had 
to he easily [jorlahlo. 

The })al(ry size and material of these Utile 
wooden dolls wu'ie, however, atoned for by the 
splendour of their al>o<le, and the revcriuiee with 
which they were served. The shrine of tlui god 
was in (he innermost (liaiiiber of the temph;, 
♦vhieh was in total darkness save on (ho entry 
of the ollieiating j)riest hearing artilieial light. It 
eonsist('d generally of a single block of stone, often, 
especially in the later periods, of enormous size, 
hewn into a house which surrounded with im- 
penetralhe walls the image of the god. The door¬ 
way in front was elos(;d wutli hionze doors, or 
doors of wood overlaid with bronze or gohhsilver 
alloy ; and each <lay, aft(;r the daily ritual had 
been gone through, these doors were (;lose<l, 
fastened with a holt, and then tied with a (;ord 
hearing a clay seal. On eillier side of the sanc- 
tuaiy of the prin(;i])al god of the temple Avere 
subsidiary sanctuaries, containing images of tlie 
other two iiK'mhers of his triad. Thus in the 
temple of Amen at Thebes, Amen would occupy 
the central .sanctuary, A\lii]e his consort, Mut, 
wmiild he on one side, anti the Moon-god, Khonsii, 
on the other. Within the shrine, the image of the 
god reposed in a little ark, or portable inner 
shrine, w hich could bo lifted out and placed upon 
the barque in which the deity made his journeys 
abroad on slalotl occasions. 

The daily ritual of service to the image was in 


its main outlines the same in all the tem})les, 
thougli there were many minor variations, and in 
some ttmiples tlie ritual was much more elaborate 
Ilian ill others. At Thebes the [triest of Amen 
had sixty se]»ara(e ceremonies to perform each 
<]ay ; at Ahydos there were only tliirty-six. 

tJcnr*rally the procedure was as fellows. Early in 

the luoniin}^ llic ]»riestof the day, after lustratioiis. entered t he 
Holy of Holies, hearing; incense in a censer, and stood ticfore 
t.he shrine. He lirst loosened the door that closed the shrine, 
repnatiiii^ as he did so a stci cntyperl phrase; 'The cor<l is 
hrol\cfi, and (he seal Ioo.sefic<),— I come, and 1 Itrin^,’' to thee (he 
eye of Horns. 'I'liine e\e ladoiij^s to thee, () llorus.’ The 
hreakin^ of th(' cla.\' S('al was accoin}>anied by another set 
j))irase, and aks;.* the drawirif^- of the boll. As the doors of the 
shrine oja-ned aiul the cod was revealc'd, the y)riest prostrated 
himself and cliantod ‘'i'he gates of heaven oi)cn, the gates of 
earth are undone. . . . The gati's of heaven are opened, ami the 
nine gods appear radiant, tlie god N is exalted uyion his ^.jrrat 
throne. . . . Thy beauty belongs to thee, U god M ; Ihoii 
naked one, clot he ttiyself.’ Taking tiis vessels, the yiriest t lien 
h('t:an to perform tlie daily toilet of the god. He sprinkled 
Wat^ r on the image twice from four juys, clothed it with linen 
wrajipings of white, green, red, and brown, and ]>ainled it with 
gretm and hhu k paint. Finally he fed the image, l)y laying 
la foie it liK ad, liecf, geese, wine, and water, and decorated its 
talile w iih llowers. 

'I’liis was tlie regular daily service ; hut in 
a<hli(ion there were great f(;stival occasions when 
(‘-iiormuii.s qiiani itics of food and drink w ere otl’ered 
to the god. After tlit'ir (teremonial apfirupiiation, 
the gri'ater part of the.^i' jtrovisioiis, no doubt, he- 
eame the }t(;r(juisite of the pritists ; hut a certain 
portion was reserved for (he use of tlie distiii- 
gui.^hed dea<l who had adorned the temple by the 
deilieation of votive statues. ‘ The deaci desired to 
share in tlie food from the altar of the god, after 
that the god liad satisfied himself therewith.’ In 
addition the wrappings of the divine image were 
taken oil, and givsm as hamleges for \\ rapping 
(he mummies of those who had been Ixim.'faetois of 
t he ((‘inple--t liereliy, no <loubt, seeiiring their 
hh'ssedne.ss in tlie other woiTl. 

On gniat fiistiviil occasions, (here was one 
sjieeial addition to tin; ordinary ritual, besides the 
multi]dication of ollerings. I'he chief event of 
suedi a day ^\.TS that the jieojde should ‘ bediold t he 
beauty of (heir J>ord.’ I'he little image was, tluire* 
fore, taken out, of its ehapd in its jioitahle shrine, 
w'hidi, carefully swaithed in veils, w'as placed on a 
barque carriisl by poles on (he shoulders of sever.al 
prii;sts. I'his barque w'as carrit'd tiirou.gh the opeai 
court of the temple, and thna'alter through the 
town. At intervals it was set down u])un a stone 
]>edes(.al, and, when om; of these stations of the 
god W'as K'adied, ineemse was huriK'.d and prayi'rs 
w'cre olh'i'ed, and at last the hangings which elo.sed 
in the si<h‘s of the ark wc'n; withdrawn, and the 
image of the god was revi'aled fora moment to the 
(‘yes of the faithful. l>(;sides t,lK;se journeys 
tiirmigh his own town for the l)erK;lit of hi.‘^ faithful 
p(*oj)l(‘, tlK‘ image was in the habit of making 
oeeasional ceremonial visits to the gods of neigh¬ 
bouring towns — voyaging, on these occasions, 
in one of the ships which were attached to (he 
temi>le. TIk; visit, wliieh douhth'ss had its origin 
in some tradit ioiiary intercourse of the two go<ls, 
was duly returned Ly the image w hich had been 
visited. 

I'he.se little cultiis image.s were su[)posed to bo 
endowed with the })Ower of giving oraeh;s. F'or a 
discussion of the consultation of images, see art. 
Divination (Egyptian), vol. iv. p. 793 IT 

One other attribute of these images remains to 
bo noticed. They wmre endow(‘d with magical 
pow'ers of healing, and, on sufliciently great occa¬ 
sions, these powers were brought into requisition. 
A late legend, e,omi)ost;d for the glory of the Moon- 
god, Khonsii, relates how l»ent-r(‘sht, jnlneess of 
lieklilen, and sister of Neferu-ra, the wife of 
Itaiiises II., was j)ossessed by an evil spirit which 
could not be driven out. In answer to a request 
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inade to i\;itii,ses by the juince of liekhten, the 
ir]i;igo (>f Khoiisii was s(‘nt fo the resciK*, healed 
the distressed damsel, aii<l was d(*(aiiicd in (lie 
land of Hekhten for more than three years, d'he 
f»rince of liekhten would fain have kej>t. tin; wonder- 
workin^f ima^n* alto;^mther, hut was iiuim'ed to send 
the ^md haek to K^ypt hy a visic.n in whieh In; saw 
Khousu (a>iuin^^ out of his shrine in the form of a 
j^mlden hawk, and llyin^^ Itaek to his native land 
(ef. art. DisiiASK AND Medicine [E;;yptian], vol. 
iv. p. 753). 

These little imaj^^es were the chief objects of 
^'''nYptian worsliip, so far as the t(;mpl(;s were 
concerned; hut, in addition, tlie temj.hes of tin; 
various deities were j)rovided with innumerable 
oth(;r imai^O's of the .e'ods. 'TIh'sc; were mainly 
vot ive oliei in^s cont l ihiited by jtiotis people who 
believed t Inuuselvc's to have h(;en the recipients of 
favours from soun; jiartieulnr |t<)d, or who desired 
to receive favours. 'Thus tlie little temph; of Mut 
at 'riiehes h(;cann;, for some reason, a })<‘rfect store- 
house of votive image's of the. i^oddess S' lvhmet ; 
and the hron/e and stone images of tin; E'ods found 
in most muse>ims ar(; lareoly of thisvotivo (dass. 
Further, im^tua^s of the ;j^ods were oxt('usively used 
in connexion with tlie family r(‘li;.,don of tlm hL\ i' 
tians. The remains of several hoiisivs ;d'’c 
denceof the (‘xistenee of a I'evess in (Im xvnil of tin; 
central hall, wln^se adornnn.'iit of rnlj;;ious srenes 
points to it liaviicj, })e(‘n tlie focus for himily wor¬ 
ship, and the multitude of little slaliiclti's o) tin; 
pods in [lottery, bronze, silrer, and t‘\(;n pold, 
bho^vs ho^v wid<;-spi'c.ad was the custom of having 
a tutedary imape <if tin; fa\’our'it<‘ pod to wa(<di 
over the hous(;. In tin; later stapes of (In; Kpyp- 
tian lelipdori the iniape of lloius suhduinp (In* 
po^vers of evil seems to !ia\e been the stands id 
)rotecli\’(; (ipuri; for tin; Iioiisi*; hut under the 
'hu|)ire the favourite (himes(i<‘ divini{i«“s weia; not 
any of the pis'at po<is, liut minor deit i(‘s. Chief 
nmonp these were t In; pro! es(|ue lil( h‘ ha.mly-h'ppcd 
go(l l;(;s, and his wifi*, the hip])oj)otamus-sha[>esl 
'J'aurt, Imap(;s of these very humble pods had an 
unbounded vopue, and avi'Ic su[>p<<sed to [irotect 
apainst I'vil spirits. 'rin*y ^vere found in every 
hous(;hold, and were oftmi wroupht into the handles 
of mirrors and other toilet ai tieles, wiiih; they were 
frequently worn, es[ie(dally by ehildri'ii, as amulets. 
The euiions little imapi'S of deformed (diildren, 
called patdikoi hy Herodotus (iii. ,37) and reparded 
as tin; sons of Ftali, sliarcd in the [io[)ulaiity of 
Bes and ranrt. 

3. Animals as living images of deity. — It must 
not he forpotteu that, in addition to all their 
gravi'ii anil molten imapi's, (he I'ipyptiaiis jms- 
sessed livinp images of certain of their pods, and 
that in the Inter historieal [leriod the wor.-liip ol 
tliese develo[»ed to an ext 1 aordinary extent, so 
much so as to havi; im[)ressed ujniii otln*r nations 
the idea, totally erroneous at least as repards t in* 
greater [lart of hipy])tian religious iiistory, that 
tlie l^gyplians wer(;'a raee of animal-woishij)])ers. 
Originally, as we have seen, certain deities were 
cone(;ive(f of under the guise of animals, and 
through the whole liistorie period certain animals 
w(*re lield to be living images, ineariiations of 
divinity. Chief among these, of course, wi're the 
A[)is-hnll of Memphis, the incarnation of Ftah, 
arid the Mnevis-hnll of Heliojiolis, (lie im*arna.tion 
of Ba. But , while this is so, the develojiment of 
a.riimn 1 - woi'sliip which excited the attention of 
Herodotus and the derision of Juvenal belongs 
only to the d(*cad(;nce of the religion. ‘ It was a 
remarkable adjunct to the Fgyiitian religion, hut 
it did not be.hmgto its original structure. In latei 
times veneration for the sai'red cat, monkey, .sheep, 
and 8er[)cnt increased greatly . • ■ hut tin;ancient 
faith of the [leoiiie knew nothinp of this craze’ 


(A. laimiM, Hidulhook, p. i24). Of oni* F.py[)ti!in 
divinity alone no im.ige was ever made for jinr- 
jMcses of worshi[>. ddiis is Maat, tin; poddiiss of 
truth, who apjx'ars in the scenes of imlgmcnt be¬ 
fore Osiris, ;iiid whose little ligine, crowned with 
a single f(*a(hcr, is continually pr<‘si*ii(cd by tin; 
king as an oll’ering to tlie god whom he is w'or- 
shipjiinp. 

4 . Images of human beings used in a religious 
connexion.—TlimM* remain,^ to lie noticed the ex¬ 
tensive use made by the Fgyptians of imagi'S of 
liuman beings in a religious connexion, es[ieeially 
in eoniiexion with llu-ir belief in the liie after 
death, d'he neei'^sity of seeiiring that the ka of 
the deceasi'd [lerson .should ha\e a rceognizahle 
luihitation to which to return r(''-ulted in ste[)8 of 
a very elaliorat.e kind tieinp taken to s(‘(*.iire so 
important an end. hirst of thi'se was, ol course, 
the mumniilii at ion of tin; body, ensin inp its eon- 
tinunnia; for a long period. Hut the mummy might 
[lerish or he dcsiioycd, so tlu'ie grew' up, from a 
viu'y e.arly p I'od, tlie cn.stom of [)lacing in tlie 
tomb ol l!;e ocecased an image, or iminy images, 
of him in s|om> I'r w'ood. I’he lirst r(.‘([uisite of 
llicsc imagi's v.'a-i that they should he alisolutcly 
faitiifnl Iiki'ucs.se.s of tin; person whom tliey W(*ie 
mea’il to rcprcsi;/)! ; and the result is a seiies of 

sr. atucs which aim, not at beauty, Imt at life-liki; 
rcsemiil.iiiee [ihysical defoiinit ii's being iiquo 
dnei'd with as much care as h(*auties. No other 
n.ition odors anything in (he least corri;sponding 
to (In* series of jiortrait-stat nes which lias been 
pi<‘sor\('<l (o us in (he tombs of Fgyjit. 

l>(‘.'>ides th<; [lortrait. imag<; or images, the tomb 
of an Fgyptian w jis fiirnishcd with a number of 
o( h(;r images, of tiny size, rcpresi-nt ing ( he servants 
who w'eie su]ipos(*<l to discharge, for their master 
any work which In; might he called niarn to do 
in (In; Sckhe(-Aa,i u, or ‘ hdcld.*^ of t he Jilessed.’ 
'I'hcse us/i(thtis^ or ‘ answ (;r(U‘s,’ [ii’ohahly re[)resent 
(In; survival from a time when Hie slaves of the 
Fgy[»tian grandee were slain at his toml) to accom¬ 
pany and serve him in (he oHier world (i*f., further, 
art. DI'.a'I'H, etc. [ I'gy [itian], vol. iv. [>. ‘IhO). 

In common with many other nat ions, tlic IcP^qt- 

ti. a.ns l)i;lic*ved in tin; magical [lowor of imagi's of 
gods and men. 'i'ln^si; images, madi; of wax, and 
smuggled into tin; house of tin; person to h<; in¬ 
jured, were believed to ‘eri[)[)Ie the. hand of man.’ 
d’he standard instanei; oceiirs in (In; triiil of certain 
(ronspirators ngainst Hamses iii., whore it was 
proved that the ‘ superintendent of the emvs ’ had 
taken a magical hoolc fiom the Pharaoh’s own 
lihiary, and, in accordance wit h its directions, had 
made* waxen image's, and introdiieed them into the 
jialaci; for the purpose of injuring Uamses. 'This 
Is'lief plainly conics down from a vi'i y early period, 
as a waxi'U crocodili; is used to punish a criminal 
in tlie earli(;st of b'gyntian folk-tales, whose action 
is sujqiosed to take [dace in the Hme of the 11 lid 
ilyiiasly. 
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James Haikik. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Greek and Roman). 
—I. Greek.—d’ho cult of images belongs to a later 
stage of religions devi'lopment tlian mere fetishism, 
or the holding .'^ai icd of any object whieli has 
acquired sii[)ernatural jiower [tn(ina). It is devel- 
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oped out of such feli.^liisiu l)y j^rowin*:: antliropo- 
luorpliisrii, ;is tlu* ^ods IxM-ome luiiiuiuized and eoine 
into < los(M- rrlat ions with tin* hmnan spirit. Anionj^ 
priniitiv(‘ pt/oplos (heix^ is a ladief in a near 
eonnexion hthwei'n an imaj^e aiul the nerson or 
thin.L^ portrayed ; so that what atlects the iina^n^ 
must also alli'cL tin* oiiginal of the inia^e. Con- 
ina-ted with h(‘li(‘fs of this kind were some of the 
customs of eaily (iia'ck ieli;^don. 'The temple was 
I he ahod(M)f t lie <l<‘ity, Ids ima;(e bein;^^ Ids surro^oite, 
and takiny^ his place. 'Idie deity in a nu'asure 
resided in the ima^^^e ; petitions to liim were laid 
on its km-es, ineens(' was fiuriu'd Ixdore it, and the 
treasurt.vs p;iven to the ^od ^vel•e lieaptal about it. 
Amon^^ the most jdeasin^^ kdfts to the ;.;od were 
otlier imay<'s, whether of himsrdf or of votaries. 
Tile notion ajipears to be that, as tlie image of a 
votary stands in tin* presence of tln^ image of tlie 
god, so the god will be near the votary's p<wson to 
aid and direct idm. The tomb rivalled tini temple 
as a place for images, and wdtii (In; dead wert; 
buried a gnsit (juantity of terra-cotta figures. 

Tlie ridigious objection to the use of images in 
the w'orsldp of gods and heroes, whicli was strongly 
developed among the Jews, and has beam adopU'd 
))y tlie Muhammadans and some branches of the 
Christian (diurch, can searcidy be said to have 
existed in (lieece. We have learmsl from tin* 
brilliant diseovc*ri(‘s of Sehliemann afid Evans that 
idols were known in the country many (*enturi(*s 
befor<* the arrival therci of the Creek race. 4'he 
chief deity at Knossos in ('rele sr^ems to have* Ix'ei 
a gr(\at goddess of natui’e, of the same class as 
Mylitta and t’ylxde, who is rejnx'senteil on g(‘ms 
as Hanked by lions, and in a r<*markable statuette 
of enamel as holding snakars in her hands. With 
her was associated a male <leity of less importance, 
wdio is sometimes depicted on getus, but who was 
usually woishipped in the symbol of a douhle axe, 
which is of freipnmt use in (h'ete (s(‘e, further, 

‘ vEgean ’ section above, and art. AXK). 

After tin? di'cay of the Minoan ami Mycianean 
civilizations, and the entry of the Creeks iqion the 
scene, still in a liarharous condition, the art of 
image-making, like all other jiroduets of civiliza¬ 
tion, seems to be.gin again at tin; low(;st lev(*I, and 
gradually to rise. Wlien a sit(‘ of an amuent city 
in Creece or on tlie coast of Asia is excavateil, 
there is usually found on the, lower hwels a 
multitude of rude terra-cottas. Tin; same is true, 
in some districts, of giaves. 

ft is a noteworthy fact that the great mass of 
these imagi's rejnxvsent the f(;male ligiire. This 
may lx; the result of rcdigioiis conservatism, as the 
Creeks jirobably adojited from their pre<lec(;s.sors 
in the country the <*ultus of goddesses of growth 
and [)rocr(;atiori, the varieties of the gn*at Mother- 
goddess whos<! cultus was spread over the whoh; 
East, from liahylon to tin; .Egean. I'hgures of the 
characterist i(r deities of Creece—Zeus, Apollo, 
Poseidon, and ot hers - do not- ap|>ear. Figures of 
men on horseback and in chariots do, however, 
oc-cur (tig. 1),' most commonlv in (Cyprus, but 
also in Creece Proiier. Wlnh-lier thesi; images 
represent ordinary mortals or the heroized d<;ad is 
a miestion not easy to answer. 

Before the 7th cent. li.c. these works are of a 
very primitive character, and their dat<* is not easy 
to Jetermirn*. If of stone, they r<‘present the na.lo'd 
female body in rudest- form, the arms and legs 
being roughly indicated, and the hea<l a men* Hat 
protuberance. These figures an; especially char- 
acteristii; of the Islands of the .E^g(‘an. (h)mmoner 
on all tin; coasts of that sea aie figures of terra¬ 
cotta of (;oni<*al form. Sometimes they are nak<*d, 
more often drajied, t he legs hidden by the garments, 

i Fij 2 :iir(“s 1 to n arp frotx F, Winter’s Typen der fujiirlichen 
Tprrah'nd ^ S( nt f c’'r(, n»(IS. 


the arms mere stumps, the* head formed by a few’ 
pinches of linger and thumb in the soU clay. Some 
points, such as the breasts, are roughly indicated. 
'I'liere is the standing type (fig. ‘2, 3) and the seated 
type but slightly distinguished from it by a bend 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


in the fiont of the figure (fig. 4). Jewidlery and 
adornments are aildeil, for the most fiart in paint. 
Sometim<*s (he image grasps an infant in its arms, 
Sueli images have been found in ahiindnriee on 
(he great religions sites of the (Irecdv worhl - 
I’dihesus, Argos, Naucratis, and elsewhere. Niim- 



Fig. .'i. Fig 1. 


hers of them are also found in tlie ('ally tombs. 
That they had a religious nu'ariing can scareidy be 
doubti'd ; but clearly to delim' that meaning is not 
easy. In some way tli(*y wx're rt'garded as a gift 
])h‘asing to the gods, and as talismans to lU'oteet 
tin; spirit of the dead in his journey to the land of 
souls. 'I’he outstanding feature is that they arc; pre¬ 
dominantly b'lnah;, mah; figures being almost en¬ 
tirely absent ; here w e have a point of contact with 
j»re-Cre<*k relignm in Creek lands. It se<*ms that 
the worship which in the Myeemean age adhei(*d 
to certain sites, and d(;dica(('(l them to tin; worship 
of the aneii'iit god(h;ss of nature, still survived for 
many ages. It has, in fait, survivc'd in those 
rt'gions to the jiresimt day, wlien the Motlu'r- 
gixldess of (diristianity takes in the beliefs of the 
people* (he ]>lace of her heatlien prototype. 

In the Gth cent. tcc. tlie old gen(*ralized type of 
goddc'ss heeonies dill'erentiated in various loealitic's. 
Sin* mergt's in the goddesses of the Cr(;ek pantheon, 
and carries their symbols. As Ajdirodite she 
carric's the dove, as Artemis tlie stag (fig. 5), as 
Eers(*p)H)ue the sacrificial pig ; as Ath(*ne slie wears 
the helmet or the mgis. Excavations, c.y., on 
(In; Athenian Acropolis have brought to light a 
multitude* of seatf'd and standing figures which can 
re‘preeseii(. only Atlu*ne Inusclf, ami are sometinies 
armed (fig. 6). In Corfu there is a scries (;xtending 
over a long pe*riod, in which Artemis may clearly 
he recognize'd. Many such local series may he 
stneli(‘d in our museums; and at this time male 
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deities as w(dl as feiiiah; Ijecoiiie eoininon. The 
terra-eoUa li^aires are now swept fiom tlu‘\a^Mie 
and merely traditional nse of the ])r(!-histori<* a<;e 
int(i tile full eurrenl. of Greek 01yin])ij».ii religion. 


F^ia. 6. Fio. 6. 


a eonieal stone or the trunk of ahead tree. 'I'lie 
eoins struek in the Koinan a^o‘ in cities of A>ia 
preserve for us th(‘ outlines of simularra which can 
scarcely he saiil to hi* of huuiau form, yet an* hy 
no means shap(d('ss blocks. ()f such a kind were 
the iiuaj^es at IV'rga of Anassa or Artemis (tig. 7)d 





fn the 4th cent. if not earlier, we may trace 
a further change of usage. Th(‘ great mass of 
terra-(“ottas from temph's and from gravi's at sites 
lik (3 Myrina in .Tlolis and Tanagra in Iheotia/t * 
clearly not religious in character, ddu'y rc]>re-.‘ul 
youths and girls of pleasing type, either sim)>ly or 
as engaged in c<.»nv(U'sation or in games. Sa<‘red 
figures are rare among thmn. W hen such ligures 
were thrown into a grave, (hey seem to have hi'i'ti 
pur]»os(dy broken, ns if to unlit them tor any hut 
scjpulcliral usi*. The nusaning of t h«‘se images has 
been much disinissed. Smne arclneelogists wouhl 
H('e in them survivals of I In* primitive custom of 
slaying wife or slave to accompany tin* dead to the 
wa.irld of shades ; others would sei^ an intention to 
furnish the tomb with ph'asing copii's from tin* 
w'orld without. Ih'ohahly the ( rm* e\j)lanation is 
a very simple omc h'igur<!s of tmia-cotta were 
used as playthings hy children, and they wa^rc part- 
of household decoration. When r('j>r(.‘senting the 
gods they served as iniagu'S for domestic w'orsliij), 
and were (ilaced in niches or on peilestals. Tlic 
Greeks wc're so dewoted to the re])r(*s<>ntation of 
the human form that they aoplitni it evi'i y w her<‘, 
even to common household utensils. So tlicy 
naturally regarded litthi images as gifts grateful 
alikii to Gie gods and to (he dead, titt(‘d to people 
alike tin* ((‘iiiph; and the toinh. And they had om; 
very great advantage! as otleiings they were 
ex( namely che.'i ^ 

Meantlnn*, for the larger cultus-iniages of the 
gods and goddesses wlio wr're brought in by tin; 
Greek invaders we may trace another origin. Tin* 
primitive (»r(!eks have no .scnij)le in attaching 
divine virtues to stocks and ston<*s ; but they must 
be stocks and stones of a s})ecial character, smdi as 
the divine j)Owa*rs tlicmselves had marlve<l out ami 
chosen, 'rices which for some reason w’cn; rcganled 
as full of di\'ine energy, and meteorii; stoin's which 
had fallen, or w’cre suppos(*d to have fallen, from 
tin; sky, easily a(!<|uired a sacri'd chara<'ter. I liat 
mere obelisks, called apyol \itfoi, were (*ven in later 
Giaa-ce regarded as sacrc'd wa* learn from rausanias,- 
who saw ranged in the agora of IMiara; thirty 
conical stones, eacdi of which received the name <)f 
a parti(!ular (h;ity, 'The tc'stimony of Ikaiisanias 
has been continued by the rec(‘iit (liscovery in 
Arcadia of a numb<;r of square pilasters, each 
surmounted by a conical stone, and inscribed with 
the name of a god—Zeus, Artemis, the lleio, and 


so on.** , . . ... 

As the spirit of anthropomorphism in religion 
grew strong in (treece and Asia Minor, it w’as very 
natural to add something of human ai)pearance to 


1 An excellent general ac'ount of Oreek f.gM.rineM will l,o 
found in K. I’ollier’s Statnrttes ,lr terre cu,t>\ Tanv IsM). 

2 VII. xxii. 1 . ■* Ap\aioA. Iv/.rjpriic.', l Ul, |>. 


at Mph(*susof the local go(hh;ss (tig. 8), at lairomua 
in ('aria of t he Gai inn god of 1 he douhli; axi* (tig. h). 
A head, wearing ;i tall crown, emerges from the 
slom; ; .'l^m^ are iiisc'iti'd ; the wooden eylimh'r is 
eov< r<‘<l with inon/.c or gold wrought hy an artist. 
'I'hc jnocess is well described in Is 40’''^'. Some¬ 



times rude images (*xeavat(‘(l from tin! ground, or 
brought from foK'ign lands, wi'n; ac'eepti'd as a 
kind of rcvi'Iation of a ilcity. 'their uneoulliness 
was no ohstach* ; for there is truth in the wi'll- 
know’ii saying of Goethe : ‘ W'onihrr-working images 
are usually hut ugly pictur(;s.’ 

The origin of idols is similar in most countries. 
Ihit what is most inten'sting in tin; presc-nt con¬ 
nexion is tlie way in which (Ireek artistic taste 
arnl the love of human beauty formed out of such 
uiiju'omisiug heginnings a jiantheou of exquisite 
foi ius. Ill tliistln* Gre(*ks are almost, uiiiiiue ; for, 
although medi;c\al iMirojie ran riot in the jiiodiu!- 
tion of images of aiigcls, apostb's, and saints, thcie 
was not then in existence the, apjireciation of 
beautiful bodies wliieh is shown in Greek sciilpluve. 

In the religion or religious of historic Gr(*cco 
then; were ,scv(*ral strata or t('ml(‘nci<*s ; and the 
t.cndcru'y to r(*ligious .sculptural idealism does not 
belong to all of tlu'm. 'I'o tin; philos(q>hers the 
repr(‘H(‘ntati<m of tin; gods in human form did not 
a.|)jn‘al ; ami the writings of IMuto and other gri-at 
tliink(‘rs sliow a sl(*ady contempt for )»l.'istic art. 
At the otlier (*nd ot the scale, the uncultured 
liushandmen and slaves were ready to venernte 
ligures of tlu! gods in proportion to their woiidcr- 
woi king poW(‘r rather than in jU’iqiort ion to their 
beauty. The Dionysiac n,nd other iMyst(;rics 
aH’onh'.d to th(*ir r(;]igious fci'Iings a iiiok; suitahh* 
field of (*xercis(; than did the staid worshij) of tiu! 
gr(*at tcmph*s. l»ut Ix'twccu the intellectuals on 
the one hand and the supi'rstitions on the other 
came t he mass of int clligeiit and art dov ing citizens. 
To them the State-religions, h(*longing to the cities 
and great shriiH's of Greece, centring in the worship 
of the d(‘ities of Olympus, and tin* h(*roized ancestors 
of the clans. atrord<*<l full satisfaction. For them 
1 I'i-iircs 7 to is arc from cniiis in tin- I'.ritiHh Musciini. 
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the and dianiatists worked into beautiful 

poein.s tl»e tales of inytliolo^^y ; and for them tlie 
artists ineor}»(U’aled in hron/e or marble or ivory 
and ^a)ld the ideas of tlie laee as to the hi^^lier 
powers. As to tlie f^reat city f(‘stivals, tliey were 
of mixed character. The conservative tradition, 
which is so marked a featur(^ of all religious cult, 
retained in tlnmi much that had belong(‘d to pre¬ 
historic and (weji to non-llelhadc days, scraps of 
sava^m ri'li^ion preserved as Hies ar(‘ pniserved in 
amber. But as a whole tlie festivals were re- 
moiihleil by the Olymnian religion and tilled wdth 
Hellenic; sweetm^ss and light. 

Maximus of Tyre, a rhetorician of the Antonine 
age, lias left us a })leasing, if somewhat verbose, 
defence of (Inadv iinage-w’orship.^ Men, he says, 
w ho can raise their spirits directly into (Hunmunion 
wdth the divine perhaps need no images, lint 
this kind of man is rare ; and it wmuld be imjiossible 
to find any w liolc race conscious of the divine and 
needing no such aid. The Persians w'orship lire, 
and solemnly feed it wdth logs; the lygy[)lians 
regard the animals of the Nile as .sacred, poor 
things though they be ; the Celts venerate the oak, 
the Pjeonians a sun-disk set up on a ]ullar; tlie 
Papliians worship Aphrodite in the form of awdiite 
pyramid. But the Creek custom i.s to repre.sent 
the gods by the most beautiful things on earth, 
pure matmial, the human form, consummate art. 
The idea of those who make divine image.s in 
human shajie is rpiite reasonahle, since the spirit 
of man is the nearest of all things to Cod and most 
god-like. I f the Creeks are lifted to t he contempla¬ 
tion of God by the slcill of a Pheidias, and tln^ 
Egyptians by honour given to animats, w'hih‘ others 
honour a river aTid others lire, the variations do 
not vex Maximus: only let men know God, love 
him, think of him. 

There is a well-know n saying of Herodotus,^ that 
it w«as Homer an<l Hesiod who lirst distinguished 
the functions of the gods and assigned their forms. 
Of course, in the time w luui the Homeric poems 
were wTitten, there could be no (jueslion of statues 
of the god.s ; there can have been none but the 
rudest images. But it is doubtles.s true that 
Homeric incidents and descri[>tions may have 
dwelt in tlie minds of great scui ptors of subsequent 
ages, and inspiied tluun. It is expressly tokl us^ 
tliat, w’hen Plndilias made the gri'at statue of /(uis 
at Olympia, he had in his mind the lines of Homer 
which deserihe how tlie nod of Zeus shook Olym- 
j)U8, and how' his hair lloated out, although in fact 
the Homeric lines w'ould far better suit a Zeus 
of the Hellenistic age than the stately and self- 
contained colossus of Pluudias. Homer did much to 
settle the order and personalities of the Hellenic 
pantheon ; but, as a matter of fact, he has not a 
statuesque imagination. WT* should be mist.akeui 
if we took back to Creek times that juedominance 
of literature over art w hich has been, though of 
late years less markedly, a feature of modern 
times. 

The great diner(mce betw^een the rcdigious art of 
the Greeks on the one hand, and that of Ihibylon, 
Egypt, and India on the other, is that, whereas the 
Oriental nations were content with merely symbolic 
repre.sentations of the divine powers, the (ireeks 
were ever struggling to merge mere symbolism in 
anthropomor})hism. 

The godH of Ej^ypt differ one from the other not in shape but 
\n the iit.lributc.s whicdi Itioy hold, or in the animal heads which 
Rra placed on their shoulders. Isis has the head of a cow, 
Horns of a hawk, and so on. The deities of the Bal)ylonianH 
are often furnished with wings to indicate swiftness, hut they 
aro only cerenioni.al wintjr.s, and not niea/jt for real flight. 
Sometimes they hold a pair of animals or birds in their liands 
to indicate their power over animal nature ; but the .arrango- 

1 />/■.<?,serf. viii. ^ ii. 53. 

^ .Strabo, viii. xxx. (p. 364]. 


merit is merely a conventional one; the creatures are not 
carried suitably-. In Imlia the synibolic turn given to art runs 
riot: the varied power.s of the g-ods are in<liealed by giving 
them many heads, and many hands full of instruments for 
various purposes. 

In tlie ejiilie.sb distinctive Greek art, (hdties like 
tho.se of kigy])t and Babylon som(*lim(\s imike their 
appearance. On the chest of (Jyp^clus, preserved 
at Olympia, Pausanias saw rejutvseiited a female 
figure w'liicli [luzzled him. It was inscribed wuth 
the name of Artemis, but it had wings on the 
shoulders, and cariicd in the two hands a lion and 
a pjLiitlier.^ As it became adult, Greek ttiste set 
aside this crude symbolism, and preferred to re¬ 
present tlie swuftne.ss of Artemi.s not hy wings, 
out hy tlie lithtuiess and vigour of her fra,me, and 
her |)ower over nature hy giving lier fi.s an attemd- 
ant and friend a dog or a stag. In the art of the 
6th cent, the Greclc df'itics ulmost always carry 
an attribute hy which they may be identified— 
Zeus an eagle or a tbundei-biilfc, Hermes a lierald’.s 
stair, iVpolio a bow or a lyi(‘, and the like ; but 
these become less necessary later, w lum the deity 
ean lie identilied by bodily tyjie. There is no fear 
of bc'sitation w betlier a b(b cent, image represenls 
Apollo or Heuakh's, Atluuie or Aphru<lite, since iii 
each case the (pialities of the deity are (boroughly 
incorporated and revealed in the bodily form. In 
mature Greek art external symboliMu i.^’ not en¬ 
tirely <‘ibsent. Eros (Love) and Nike (Victory) 
still retain their wings, though tlu'V use them to 
Hy with, and <1() not merely carry tlumi. Herme.s 
has small wings on bis ca]) or on bis leads, and 
iiv(!r-god.s are slill bull-luMded. These, however, 
are little more than sui vivals. 

If we bring together Pliny’s Nutural History 
(hks. xxxiv.-xxxvi.) find the descrij»t ions of Paus¬ 
anias, we are Jililo to discern the historic oi igins of 
religious .sculjUure. Just as Homer stands jit tiie 
source of Greek poetry, .so fit the source of Grei.'k 
scul}>ture we have the figure of Dfed.alus, who is 
liimself merely mytbiejil, and who wuis set down 
as the maker of most iigures the actual origin of 
which was lost in the mists of anti([uity. But a 
numbm* of artists classed by the ancient writers 
as pupils of Dmdalus (J)a‘d}ilidre) really (‘xisted, 
for we find their sigmitures on existing bfi.ses of 
statues. Px'ginning about 600 H.C., we can trace 
lines of divsceiit in a vjiriety of materifils. One 
school in Peloponnesus began w’itli work in wood : 
ami so, by inlaying the wood wdth gold, ivory, 
and ebony, or clothing wooden statues w ith metal, 
worked tlieir w^fiy towards that techiii(|ue in gold 
and ivory w bich was used in the 5th c;eiit. for the 
most imagnificent of the statues of the gods. 
Anotlier school, of wdiieh Khcecus and 'I’heotlorus 
of Bamos were the most noted members, discovered 
or improved the art of casting statues in bronze, 
and so made antiquated the earlier fashion of 
heating out jilates of bronze into the required 
shajie, and lastening them with nails. Other 
.schools, belonging mostly to the (3rcek islands, 
such as Chios, i^aros, and Naxos, used tlieir native 
nuirhle, and superseded the old rude figures cut 
out of limestone by delicate and beautiful statues 
of glittering material. 

It is inipossiblo here to follow, even in outline, the process 
whereby tiie sculptors of Greece succeeded in embodying; more 
and more completely the types of the K^reat deities of their 
ra('e. It was a long and inlric'ate history. A great English 
book on the subject is L. K. Farnell’s Cvlts of the Greek Stdteg 
(5 vols., Oxfonl, ISilb-l!!()!)). A still larger work had been 
plannetl hy J. Overhcck {Kunstmytholoijic, Leipzig, 1871-80), 
but he died after publishing only three volumes. The articles 
in W. H. Ro.scher’s A nsf lUirlichen Lexikon der gr. und roin. 
Mythologie (Leipzig, 18 S 4 ff.) contain usually the most recent 
information on the subjects with which they deal; but the 
material grows every day ; and a complete digest of it is scarcely 
possible. Three statues of Apollo, represented on coins, may 
serve to illustrate the process : fig. 10 is of the Apollo of 

1 Pang. V. xix. 6. 
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; os, a Oh rent, work of Di.Oalidio; Jl-. 11 is of tlu- Aik.IIo of 
Mlktus, made h\ ( aiiaehus of Si(\\on lal.(‘ in the Oli cent. ; li"- 
Iti is of Ifie Ajxdlo al Alexandi-ia Troas, a work of Seopas’ hut 
in a soiiiewhaL si ill and archaic st\le. 

Ft is evidf'nt 1 luit 1 lit' lii^^dicr (nialititvs of t li<. dpity 
am luucJi less easy thus to incorporate than llie 



Fio, 10. —Ooin of Athens. 


lo^ver. A})ollo as (lie ioxl of the yyinnasitiin 'svas 
easy to riaidor in art, sinct* ho Iiad (o ))o only an 
idealized ailiiete. Aj)ollo, tln^ y<Mi ot nn* ^ie Mini 
son;.(, could also be ('inbodifsl, a ra)>t ainl jaxdic 
exj)n'ssion bein^^ not boyond the rosonreps of 
developed (Ireek art. Ihit Apollo as the proiih<‘t 



Fig. 11. 'Toin of Milctn?, Fig. 12.—foin of Troas. 

of tin* supi'eine Deity, or as tin* patron of 

fuirilieation, \\'as a loss easy subject for art. In 
the sMine way, Artemis as an areheress or as the 
qiKH'u of (he nymphs naturally attracted the artist, 
l)ut Artemis as ynxldess of nioistuio Mini source of 
the sju-inyin^" powers id’ nature was less (“Msy to 
d('i)iet. 'I'hus (In* reuderiuL^ of the ^gkIs in human 
foi'iu did undoubtedly tend in a nn'asure to limit 
tln'in, and to throw into the bM.ek,L;rouinl that 
w’liich in tliem inspired awe rather than pleasant 
f;pj)reciation. Ihudiajis, howiwer, W(* may make 
a few (‘xei'ptions to this rube Of the ; 2 old and 
ivory colossus of /eus at Olympia (li.y. Id), ()uin- 
tilian says that it addi'd somethinj.,' to tin* acc(‘[>t(Ml 
relij^ion ?ind Dio (hirys<»storn in tlie 1st cent. 
A.D. tells us how it aliected educated men. 



Fig. Id.-—Coin nf F.lis. 


‘Our Zeufl is peaceful and j^enlle in all ways, as the over¬ 
looker of an undivided and united Jiellas . . . .set uf) pfentle 
andstatelv in form above all K^ief, «ivrr of life and moans of 
living-and’all emod thintrs, (he comnx.n father and saviour and 
g’uariHari of nifn, so far as it ^v:^H possible for a more niaii h\ 
meditating to coin- the divine and inl'mite nature. . . . If any 
n)an were utterly burdfMUAl in heart, after nuM^tintr in life manv 
misfortunes and’ troul.les, a slramcer to sweet sleep even h.^ 
I think, standin^M)efor(' this ima^o- \vo>ild forf^et all the terrible 
pains and sufferinu-s of our moitai life’ (Oraf. xii.). 

In the same way, the ^^rent statue of Athem* 
Partlienos at Atliens (liyc 14) eoneentrated alioul 
herself tlie i.atriotie ardour of the people of tin* 
city ; she was not only tin? deity who ^ave wisdom 
1 J Ontt. xiT. X. 


! in eouneil mik! skill in craft, hut she aUo tMiihodicd 
the eouimon lift*, the di'stiny, tlu* star of IIm* 
Atlu'uiaiis, Mild all tin* hetter lieeaimi' she was as 
diyiiilied ami majestic as IMieidias could make lu i. 
So also, when, about d(H) i:.c., kutychidc^ (Ik; 
sculptor made lor the ])t'(»|ile ot tlu* now ly-fouiidcd 
city ot Antio( li a n'pi'c'si'utal ion ot llu* l-Ortuiie, 
or I'yehe, ol that city, he r(.'[)r('-(‘ntod Iku' as a 
most y,raeetu! liyiim soatcsl on a rock, with tlie 
ri\<*r-y<»d (Irontes ('imuoiny at Ikg- feet. 'i’lip 
statue, of wideh e<jpi(‘s an* extant (li^. 15), not 



t’lG. ' I. ('din of Mtiens. Fig. Ifo (.'din of hm;^^ Ti^'-raiU'S. 


only p.aiiK'd wble admiration, and was eojiii'd in 
many other oilji's. but we ari^ told that, it, was lu'ld 
lu tin' I'iL'lw'st roli;ji<ius re\’('rence. Probably it 
oK'at ly iiolj.od to ma ko tlie peojdi' of Ant io(di loci 
t !m t I iioy w oro ( it i/(‘us of no mean city. In (Iri'i>(■(', 
ei\io }»oliiios and ndiyion wcii' nearly related ; tin* 
yom i;il or the statesman was often also a prii'st of 
t lie doily <d’ t he city. 

A dillbrmit fat e at tended anotiu'r senljitnra 1 crea¬ 
tion <d th«' same jx'i iod I h(' Sarajds (d Ih yaxis. 
Ib'liyiously, Sarajiis was of oj’C'al imjiortanci.', as 
he united l In* compieriny ( beck and the (*<di(jm‘red 
IGyptiaii in a common eultus,' since the forim'r 
eouM si'c in him a form of Hades, and the latter a 
modilieation of ()siris. Hut t lie senljdoi', if we may 
jiidoo h'om the poor copies extant, tried to intro¬ 
duce into f he ex))re^^ion of t he face of the deity to(j 
mu( h of mystery and soh'iniiily, and so jiassed the 
hounds of j)ossil)le seuljdure. In a ]»ainting lu; 
niiyht liaye Ix'cn more sma'C'ssfnl, 

Stri<-t anthroj'omorphism in tlu* (‘inhodiment in 
art of their deities was eminently suiti'd to the 
(Irei'ks. 'I'hoy wi'n* lillh* iiieliiu'd lo mysticism; 
their minds wero oloar-cut and ju'aelieal ; and they 
were eonlent to ahidi* within the limits set them 
hy th<' emiiK'iit ly statuesijue eliaraeti'r of tin dr art. 
At the best, tlu'y could produce imaoi's pi'rfecliy 
adajdeil to the* eliaraeti'i' of tludr woisliij) and tlu'ir 
relioious festivals liorures which a ypod (dtizi'ii of 
lim; taste could lo(d< on with jiride, and which he 
euuld wit h self-sat isfnet ion rout rasi with the jioorer 
invi'iitioiis of surrounding^; jieoples. But in the 
latter j>ai t of t lie d t li (('ul., wht'U tlie city - State w as 
falliii^^ into d('ea\A and tlm city festivals w ere hoeom- 
iriy; mere pa;:;<'aiits, we cannot he sui prised that the 
statues of the ; 2 :ods lost their hi;^h di^^mity. Sculp¬ 
tors of that ayo, notalily Braxitelps, thouj^h fhey 
could still pioduee exijuisite forms, produced them 
at a lowi'r h-vel. The ima^^cs of the pods no lorippr 
('luhodied human nature at its hiphesi, ideal stape*, 
hut l atlier liumaii naturi' on t he level of tlu' average 
sensuous man. 'I'lu' Apollo killinp a, lizard, liy 
Braxiteh's, ri'presonts tin* di'ily on fho model of an 
idh* and sport i ve yout h. J1 is A jihlod i t e, (lioiiph she 
eaniiot lx* called imjmre or sensua l, is yet lit I le more 
than a woma n of <'.X(pi isi t (' form e up aped in t a k i up a 
liatli, 1'1h' toudeiiey thus liepnn soon went further, 
and in (he I lellenist ie ap<' w<' find imapesol male 
and female ih'ities w hich could sat isf y only a sen- 
siia.l and ph'asuri'-worshijipinp jx'oj'h'. Of course, 
tlu'iewx're i-»*aetions. 'The preat statiu'sof Demct(;r 
and Bersi'phom* set uj> hy Damophoii at Lyeosura 
ill Arcadia in the 2nd eeut. ikC., still (‘xtaiit in a 

1 Cf. GR/fXO-F.OVl'TlAN Rki-igion, § 2(1), V(.l. \ i. p. HT''. 
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fragineiitary condition, have niiich of tlio ancient 
dignity. Sculptors who were set to make culliis- 
images for temples went ba(;k for their models to 
the great (“real ions of tlie 5th century. Some new 
types, such as t hat of the Kortiine of Antiocli al¬ 
ready mentioned, had real religious value. Hut an 
art which cannot pioduce original tyj)es suited to 
th(.‘ ge*nius of a new age must soon (huay. Tn the 
Roman age tin; liguresof thetJreek deities which 
were [)rodm*(‘d in unlimited al)undam“e in the work- 
sho[)s of the sculptors have no vitality. They are 
only elegantly (‘cleetie—charming compositions, 
hut not at all stimulating to th<‘ jiowcrs of norshij). 
VV’'e are not, therefore, sur[)ris(al to lind, from the 
trustworthy evidtume of (“oins, that many of the 
cities of Asia Minor set aside the linetireelv statues 
of their city deities which held the j)la(^e of homnir 
after Alexander the Great, and re-installed the 
quaint and ugly figures which those statues had 
superseded. In the time of St. Haul the {)eople of 
Epln'sus had gone back to tin' image whi(‘h fell 
from heaven. Rome was lilhsl with sjden<li<i statues 
of the go<ls brought from Greece by conqinuing 
generals and by Fanperijrs ; but they were, cherislu'd 
mainly as works of art, and not as cultus-images. 
In fa(;t, the same transition from worship to admira¬ 
tion took i»lact; in regard to thes(‘ statues which has 
occurred in the change of modern feeling in ri^gard 
to Gothic cathodrals. 

2. Roman. —In Roman ndigious usage, imag(‘s 
do not take nearly so important a })lace as th(;y do 
in (Jreek. Neitlu'r the anthro|»omorphic temb'iicy 
norjcsthetic taste wuis so highly (h^veloped among 
the Romans. In fact, the {uimitive deities of the 
Romans were in nature too vague and abstract to 
be at all appi'opriately rendered in plastic art. .Vt 
lowest:, llujy were mere traditional daunonic forcars 
connected with agidculture, or the nastoral life, or 
the vari<jus activitiiis of man ; at liiglurst, special 
aspects of a grts'it spiritual f<jrce. INu-haps, apart 
from (I reek and Etruscan intlm'iice, the Romans 
would not have had any st'itiKis of the go<ls, 'I’he 
early graves of central ftaly furnish us with no 
such })Ojmlation of terra-cotta figures as do those 
of Gref‘c(^ and Asia. Perhaps tlie only images of 
true Roman type, which the Romans themselves 
Called i were the naturalistic port raits or 
masks, in wax or metal, of heroes and ancestors 
which Homans of birth set up in thoir hou^c'is and 
carrio.d in funeral (uocessions, and which sorv<*,<l to 
localize the sj)irits of the de[)art(Ml, and hind them 
to the living. Hut Greek intlmmcu^s b(*gaTi at an 
early p(U'iod to tell uj)on Rome, alike radiating 
froFii (Jreek colonies siu'di as Gumie, and ciuning 
through the nuMliation of the EArus(*ans. As the 
(Jreek gods, through the influence of the Sihiflliiia 
Books, Wi'.re calhsl to Rome on tin* o(;c,asion of 
famine or p(‘stihmce, or any crisis with which the 
native <leitics seemed unal)le to cope, they must 
needs have their te,mj)l(!s, ami Greek sculptors were 
called in to make images for those temples. On 
the (*,oins of the Roman Republic we lind copies 
of many such statues; but tluu'e is little that is 
Roman about I hmn ; they are merely (Jreek figures 
of the Hellenistic age. ()ccasionally the sculptor 
was called on to |)ortray txnngs of Roman origin, 
such as Vt'jovis (lig. 10), Saturnus, .lanus (fig. 17), 
Nerio, or Acca Larentia ; but he fulfilled Ids task 
by merely adapting the nearest Greek tyj)e in his 
repertory. The venerat ion of images, howevau', by 
the 1st cent. li.C. had become j)art of the ordinary 
domestic religion. We learn irom the excavations 
at Pompeii that many houses had a Lnroriutn, or 
private shrine, presided ()v(*r by the hares (fig. IS), 
who were represented either by .snakes or by the 
figures of young men, the type of whom was prob¬ 
ably taken from the Greek Dioscuri. 

The vast crowd of images of tin; gods which ha<l 


been constantly increasing in Greece and Italy until 
(he 3rd cent. A.t). met with extreme hatred from 
the Cliristian.s, who were as eager to destroy them 



as were the Puritans of England to break up the 
sculptured ligure.s of our churches. A few great 
statues were carried to Hyzantium, as works of art 
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rather than as objects of cultus ; but they gradu¬ 
ally disap])eared ; and naturally none survived the 
Turkish conquest. 

liiiKRATCRE.—In addition to the works mentioned in the 
course of tl)o art., reference* may ho i7)ado to H. B. Walters, 
Art v/ the (f reeks, London, IhOC, and Art c/ the lioinam:, do. 
llUl ; P. Gardtier, Priticiples of (irerk Art, New York, 

S. Reinach, H>'pertoire tie la sf (it tut ire (jrecqiie ef rotnaine, 
X vols., Laris, IS!»7-IW1; G. Wissowa, /hV. j/ud Kultus der 
Rumer'^, Muni<!h, 1912. P. (JaRDNEK. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Hebrew and Gariaan- 
i te). - I. // /<; RR E K’.S' IS r R E-Pa L ESTI S IA S Tl M ES. 
— I.sraeli((! tradition on this suhj(M‘t is confused and 
‘ontradictory. In its oldest form (J) there is no 
sugg(;stion of idol-worship among the forefathers 
)f (h»> nation, e.\ce])t in thci Golden (.kilf episode 
(thx 3*J), which is a satirical narrative directed 
against the bull-worship of the Nort honi kingdom. 
'The hJ cycle, wliih* aflmitting that not only the 
Eatliers, including 'Tcrah, the father of Ahraham, 
ljut also the Ibdwews in Iggypt (Jos 24'"'^‘•) wor- 
shi|)p(Ml other gods, shows no knowhslge of the 
h‘g(!nd according to wliic.h tie; father of .Ahraharn 
was an idolater and even a maker of 'u{o\^ {J Khtlees, 
12; Apor. Ahr. 18; Gen. P. xxxviii. l.S ; Qur'dri^ 
ix. 115, xix. 43 fb, xxi. 53 fb, x\vi. 7n lb, xxxvii. 
Hi lb etc; cf. JIh ‘Ahraham’)- 'this cycle 
cju'csents tlui worslii}) of tin; (’’rdpliitn, that is to 
say, of at least one class of images, as a foreign 
usfom ((Jn Ezekiel, on (he other hand, 

,c<“us(.'s the Israelitf^s of having worshi])pe(l ‘ ahomi- 
nations,’ no douht images, in Egypt (2(P* 23^- “ ; 

cf. l(r^), and perhaps also of having sei ved their 
tribal gods (‘tlie “ abominations ” of the lioiise of 
Israi'l ’) under tlie form of ‘ crei'ping tilings and 
ahomiiiahle beasts ’ (S’*^’'*^’). 

It is probable, however, that, as long as the 
Hebrews h‘d a nomadic, existence, they made little 
or no use of figured r(‘j)rescntations of the divinity, 
at least in nuhlic worship (cf. f he case of the pre- 
Islamic Arans [.1. Wellhaiis(*,n, Resfe, arah. Hriden- 
/tnns-, Herlin, 1897, p. 102]). Even at a more 
advanced stage of enUure, the Semitic people.s 
.still rcj)r(*.sented the divinity in their most venerated 
samgiiaries {c.g. on Mount Carmel) by objects which 
had little or no resemblance to the human form 
'bac. ///.S'/, ii. 78). Analogies may be found in the 
•ase of the Romans (Varro, in Aug. de do. Dei, 
IV. xxxi. 2; Ihut. Nutna, H; IMiriy, IfN xxxiv. 4 
[151), (ire(‘ks (Eucian, (G Sacrif, 10 f.), Egyptians 
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(Lucian, de, Dea Syr. 3), and Persians (l)einon, 
in Clern. Alex. Pndrrpt. 65 [ed. Dindurf, i. 71]; 
Herod, i. 131 ; Strabo, XV3 iii. 13 [73*JJ). 

As a matter of fact, tlie reli^doii of Jahweli at 
the time of tlie sojourn in the desert probably did 
not carry with it such a strict prohibition a;;ainst 
the use of inuii^iis in worship as the first decalogue 
ascribes to M.>ses (Ex Dt ; otherwise it 

would be dillicult to explain (he freedom witli 
which the most faithful worsliijipers of dahweh 
made use of them down to the Sth cent, (see H. 2). 
The much more ancient <iecalo;;ue of Ex 34 con¬ 
demns only a certain lAnd of ima;^n;s (34''^). It is 
probable that the nomadic Hebrews used statuettes 
as arnuliTs ami in private worship ((In 31 35'^ *; 

cf. Ex 33'^^- 35‘“). Amon;^ tlie Aral)s of the time of 
Muhammad (W. K. Smith, Jid. Se/n.-, I.ondon, 
1894, ]). ^3()S f.), the Pheenicians, and the Eanaanites, 
\ma^i;s were much more fretpumtly em}doyed for 
domestic purjmses than for jaiblic worship. The 
same is true of the At;^man j)eo})les(G. Karo, ARW 
vii. [1904] 155 f.). 

IT. A FT Eli THE SETTLEMENT IN PaLESTI NE.~~ 
I, IdoLworship among- the Canaanites.- <Janaan 
was a land of idols (Nu 33'''h Dt 7“^ 03^ Ps U>6'''^, 
etc.)—a fact which has been conhrnied by 
excavations recently made in Pah‘sline. As yaO. 
nothing has been found in the s;i.ncluaries but 
stebe, and it is probable that th(‘ <h‘ily was usually 
rei^resented on them under the foi m of a ///o.v.w 5/n^, 
anor some nalural object. Put in piivate 
houses, in tomb.s, and in a .sacrilici.-il trench at 
Gezer, statuettes ha\ e been discovered in [irofusion 
which were obviously used in private wor>hip 
(amulets, ex-votos^ etc.), 'fhose of most frequent 
occurrence are images of goddesses (/Xstarte) in 
bas-relief or, mori; rarely, in the nuind, (tmding 
towards the Pabylonian type in tln^ North and 
becoming more ‘ Egyjdizcd ’ in the South. An 
Atargatis (?) has also i)ccn found, some jdialli, 
heads and shoulders of tiie bull, a. brazen serptmt, 
ligurines of doves, cows, lish, statuel (es of Egyptian 
divinities—Ptah, (Jsiris, Thoth, Naprit, 'fhueris, 
ai»d, above all, Pcs. Although statues were of 
rarer occurrence in the public sanctuaries of Pales- 
timg we lUMul not conc.Iude that tlu'y were entindy 
lacking (1 S 5‘■*) ; they svere naturally mmdi more 
exposed to destruction than private ones. 

t.iTKRATURR. — F E FS1 , fs]»»'(• ial 1V ftom vol. xx., m-w (1800); 
ZUI*V,tv<ni\ vol. xxv.( 10 (ic); from vol. \ iii. (; 

Harvard Throl. Hrvicio, li. llOo’.tJ 102-113, iii. llOlo) 

24S-203, iv. (19111 1:;0-113; /(/f, vols. i.-xii. (Is 02 ii**w srr. 

vol. i. ff. (1904 ft.); 11. Vuicfiit, Canaan, d'apri's I’rxploiatinn 
rdCffUe, I’aris, 1907, j>P< lf>2-180 (an excellent i^enerai Burvc.\). 

2 . Idol-worship in Jahwism.—After they liad 
setthul in Ihilestine, the Israelites, no doubt taking 
their lead from the people of the country, proceisled 
freely to the fahricalion of images of Jahweh (ond 
eventually of other gotls), and began to worship 
them in tlie public sanctuaries as well as in private. 

Micnh tiad in the ‘ house of ^m(ls ’ of which ho was proprietor 
a jfiaven imu^e and a molten imag’e (accordinjf to another 
ver.sion, an ’^p/i6d and a Crdphhn) wliic.’h were afterwards 
transferred to t he j^^reat sanctuary (jf Dan, where priests of ihe 
line of Moses otheiated (Jg 17-18). (lideon made an V>/old which 
was worshipped t)y the whole of Ist ael (.s- * At Nob there 
was an 'epk6d served hy the priests of the family of Kli, which 
wa.s often consulted by Saul and David (see II. 7 ). David had a 
terdphim in his house (1 S 19i3UH). 

In the great sanctuaries of tho Northern king¬ 
dom, e.y. at Pethel and Dan, and perlui))s in 
Samaria (Hos 8'T dahwidi w.us worshipped in the 
form of a golden hnll(l K 12-«'^). 'I’lie author of 
tho Book of Kings, who looks on tlie past from 
the point of view of the prophets of the 7th eent. 
B.C., descril)es (liese acts of idolatry as innova¬ 
tions of Jerohoam I., hut tliey were quite in keep¬ 
ing with the ideas which were dominant in tlie 
Jahwism of the loth cent. B.C. : neither Elijah nor 
Elisha, nor even Amos in tlie Sth eent., thought 
of censuring t he worsliiji of ‘ goklen ealv'e.s. In 


the kingdom of Judah a hra/.mi scrpcuit, said to 
have been made by Moses himself, recei\ isi sacrilic.es 
till lle/.ckiah desl royed it (3 K 18^). I'he land was 
full ol idols (Is 3^^). i'i/ekiel, about 593 H.o., men¬ 
tions an ‘ image of jealousy ’ set up in the Temple 

(8^- D- 

At (iczer and at Taanaeh several statindtes of 
A.stait(‘ have been limnd in hea[)s of Isiaclile (Uduis 
(Vincent, oj>. 163, 161 I’.). 

3. The meaning attached to idol-worship.—The 

lir.st Semitic statues were piobably stehe {nKissrhJiCt) 
whicli bad been given a human or animal form : 
the statue of Paiiammon is called tlie same 

word as n^sibh (a llch. synonym of ma^ifi’bhd), and 
the Arab. nusb. blolatry was thus in princij»lo 
only a variety of fidishism, commonly inaidised 
by tile Hebrews am! tin; other Semites {indsstbhdy 
huVrd, ‘ark’)- A- must, t hen, <-onsider the image 
as having been, I all other fetishes, a dwelling- 
place ollered tc the god, where he (amse.nted to 
take up his aho<I(i only after tho j)erformauee of 
certain inaugnva(i<m cmemonies (Jg 8 '“’^; cf. C. 
r'ossey, Ld M tyiv assyneii nr, Haris, 1903, p. i;i3f. ; 
M. d. Lagrang'-, Pt nib's snr if s rel. snn. ‘‘^, do. 1905, 
l>p. I 6 <), 339; E. Ik 'i'ylor, London, 1891, li. 

J 68 ir.). 

4 . The rites connected with idol-worship.—In 

ancient Israel images ^\ (n■e kis.stsl ( Hos 13'. 1 K 19*^; 
ef. Job 31"’^; Misli. Sank. vii. 6 ; Apnl. dr. Mdyia, 
56; S. I. (hirtis.s, IJrsemit. Rel. ini Volkslehrn drs 
hrut. Orirrits, Lei[)zig, 1963, pp. 164, 387); incense 
was ollcrial to them (Ezk 8 '^); they nere coirsnltcd 
as oracles (.see II. 7 and 8 ) ; tliey were placed in a 
closed ceJla, iliflering thus from most of Mie other 
sacred objects of the ancient Semit<*s (Jg 17’’'; ef, 
Ep. Jer. ” 1 Mac lO'A W is 13‘-') ; they were 

clothed in sumptiions gai’mcnts (Ezk 16'“; c.f. der 
10’-*, Ep. Jcr. nf. 20. M. 7 ^. yjish. San/i. vii. 0). 

other rusioins corjurcted with idol-worship are iiiciitioned, 
but in pa.HMji^'-cs which refer exjiressly onI\ lo p.’iy.oi idolatry— 
rjp, the custom of carr\ lug idols in pi'oeessioii (Is .Irr io*, 

Am (V), lOp. .ler. ‘*•-''9, "f them food (Sir 19]^ 

K]>. Jer. ; Del ami the I triw^mOoif einhraeini; them, a uoiritinif 
thorn, wa«l\ing them, utid spririkliiij^' them with walor (Mish. 
Sank. vii. (4), of bow ini^ before theiii {ih. ; J7p. .Jer. of ileeorat- 
im; them with jewels ami j^arlunds (tp. .ler.^ ; Misli. Ahoda 
/lira, i. 9), of lixiitj? them in their place wil.li nails (Is 4 17, jer 
l(d, Win lid*'') or chuins* (Is 40*^), atei of lii^htiny; eaudles for 
them (Ep. .Jer. n>). 

5 . Names for idols.—The dillusion of the worship 

of imag<‘s in aticicnt Israel is alt.ested hy the mull i- 
plicity of words usimI to designate them (ef. JIUli li. 
451 ; G. F. Moore, /tJU ii. ‘2146-3150). (a) (S'nrral 

terms.—{[) Sriem, ‘ image ’ (3 K 1 D“ [3 Ch 33^^], Ezk 
7*^ 16'^, Nu33^‘, Am 5"®[g!oss]); (3) srmd, ‘statue’ 
(Dt 4“', tizk 8 '^- 3 (di 33'^- 'D ; (3) iabhnitk, origin¬ 

ally ‘model,’ wlience ‘ refiresmittition ’ (Dt 4“*'*, 
Is 44*‘k Ezk 8 ’^^ [gh)ss?]); (4) Vmundy ‘form’ (Dt 
410 . 2 : 1.26 58 [ —Jyx 3 ( 6 ]; ( 5 ) n'^tVd, ‘portable idol’ 
(Is 46'). {b) i\<t)H.rs taken from niatcrial or inanvrr 

of fabrication. —( 6 ) ' Asabbini (sing. ' Oi^eb ; to it, as 
to nnuiy of tlie nqtufodly ptigtin terms, the M is- 
soretes gave the vowels of ‘ shame,’ and it thus 
became identical with nxy, ‘grief’). I'his teim, 
which is usually ap})lied to idols in geiKual, 
even idols of silver and gold, doubtless originally 
meant ebay stJitues (ef. 3^v) ; this is j^rohn hly the 
reason why the D' 5 '.>y, are sometirm's distinguished 
from tlie graven image (Is 48^^, Mie 1 ') ami from 
the molten image (Is 48'\ Hos 13'^). Besides cluy 
statu<‘s (Vincent, 158-163, 166, 16!k 173 [idol 

mould]; cf. Wis 15^'"'), there are also: (7) the 
p^silim (sing, prsel), ‘graven images,’ m.ade of 
wood (Dt 13^) or of stone (Is 3D, 2 ('h 34^; 

Vincent, 153, 157, 173), and sometiim‘s (at least in 
the case of pagan idols) j)aintc(l (Wis 13'* 15*) or 
ornamented with silver and gold (der Kl*). 'I'his 
must liavo been a very common kind of image, tor 
the word p'’si/im could he apjilied t o idols in genera l, 
even those made of metai (Is 40'*' 44'*', Jer 10'*). 
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'IMiere was also (8) the inoltrri nifiMSt'/c/ta, 

nesckh (Is 41'"^^ 48^, Jer 10'^ 5MO, )if(^sik/i {l)n 11^), in 
^old, silver, or soinetiines lirorize (see II. 6 (2)). 
Accordin'^ to eeilaiii (exIs, the l)ulls of Dan and 
bethel were ?/erv,sY7t/ei//t (1 los ];->0 Kx 112’*, I)t 9'“* 
Nell 9^^), made hy jtouriiiy^ tlie molten metal into a 
mould (bx ,82*-*-’0 : 'Ci —‘to east,’ ‘to melt’ (Is 
40'^* 44’0. Mf. Vincent, Itid t., 167 f., 173-175. 
Ayeiin, we Ii;i\e (9) the TVfplxpvucx and Trepidpyvpa 
(I)t 7""^, Is do--; cl. also 10>. ,1 (!r.^* 

The framework on to which the sluiets of f^old or 
silver wen; hammered and soldered mi^ht be of 
some common metal (Is40“*4M; cf. the statuette 
of Osiris, K. A. 8 . Macalister, /V7 A’aS 7, new ser., 
XXXV. [1903] 39) or of wood, such as t he ‘ ^ojldmi 
calves,’ a,(‘cordinj4 the (widonce of ll<»s 8*^ (‘in 
pieces ’), Kx 32* (‘ fasliioned it wii h a (jr<u'in(j tool ’), 
32-^^ burnt it with tire . . . stiewtsl it vfKin the. 
avr/cr’). (10) Fioine(l stones, \-hhrn ttui.'ihif (l.v 
26‘, Nu 33^-, Iszk [?J), probably int (a nH'diciy 
h(il\\e<m the strle and tlie statue (Lv 26‘), were 
Used idols, and al'io (11) image's carved out (or, 
avcordiny to otheis, ‘diawn ’ [‘yraven ’ imap;es]) on 
tlio inner walls of the T(mi{)h‘. (t'zk 8*'^). 

Ttiero are iiuuieroiis Ironical (l(‘H('ri{»t.ion 8 of the inamifacture 
of iOols, hut they are all post-llxilic, and are direidrd ur;ainst 
f<ireip'-n idols —Hatj Is 4 ()>H 40 'e 44!»-20 4 (;t)f.^ Jer iu '2 5 . ». 14f.^ 

1*8 I3:d6 la, Wis l.UOOrt 15 , 1 .;^. Jer. (--.Bar h |cf. Wei^^and 

Nuuinann, Untf-rmctnuinen uber d^'n apokr. J^rf'nua.shrie/, 
Oies-sen, 191.‘h pp. 3-91), Apoc. Abr. t- 8 . 

6. Forms of idols.—(1) Ilununi .—The Israelites, 
like the Canaaniti's (see U. i), the riiilistines 
(I S 5*), anti the pairans (Is 44’'‘, Its 115*'^), i)o.s- 
ses'^(‘d human idols (I)t4^*^, 1 S 19^^, Kzk 16*''-), but 
theriomor[)hie ima^o*s were of much more frequent 
occurrence ( Dt 4^’^** 5^^- = hkx 20 *^)^ 

(2) Aniiual. — {a) 'The 7?'’//axVda, ‘brazen .•^er/)ent^ 
{iVhb.^rfk), was worsliiin Jerusalem down to 
tin; 8th cent. M.C. (2 Jx 18*), y\s far ;is one can 
judge from tradition (Nu 21*^^), the Israelites 
regarded this statue as the image of the jinn — 
subject to Jahweh rather than i<l<‘ntified xvith Him, 
as has been supposed (A. Loisy, ReL d’fsrA, 
I’aris, 1908, p. 81 f.) —who becomes incarnated in 
fiery ser])ents {k^ra}>hiin), and in turn heals and 
inlli(‘ts mortal w'ounds (cf, Ik Meyer, Die Isr. nnd 
ihre Narkburstfonnic, llalh*. 1906, pp. 116, 4‘26f.). 
It is quil(i probable, however, thut this bronze 
statue was oiiginally an aneient (.'anaanito idol 
re[)resenting the spiiit of a spring (there was a 
‘ s('rj)ent stomi ’ by the side of the saenst spring of 
Koglicl in J<'rusalem [1 K D]), perhaps the eponym¬ 
ous ancestor of the Ilivvites. In the (Jamuinite 
high place of (Jezer a little brazen serpent, and at 
Taanach six or seven real serpemt h<*ads and one 
in terra-cotta, have been found (Vincent, 117, 
174-176). (h) Jahweh was usually represented 

under the form of (lie hxtl, as a symbol of Hi.s 
irresistible force (Nu 23'- 24^). ilosca and the 
>roph(‘tic, writers call these statues ‘ calves,’|)er- 
laps derisively, from their small size. lleisner, 
however, in 1910 found on a Samarian ostracon 
the pro])(U' name' Eg hr/j/o {Ifarvard Theol. Rev. iv. 
[1911] 141), which may Ije int<'r|»reted : ‘Jahweh is 
a calf, i.e. a young bull ’ (said in no spirit of 
mockery); the name, however, seems rather to 
signify ‘calf of Jahweh,’ i.e. ‘son of the bull- 
Jahweh’ (cf. Abel, 7 l/>, muv ser., viii. [1911] 293). 
J’lie Israelites probably borrowed this symbol from 
the (’anaanites (set; llur.o [Sem.]), wlio in their 
turn may have got it from the Egyptians. 

Iti Balestirie, besides severril bullH' heads and liguriries of cows, 
BtatuelXes of goddesses have been found will) hoiwiH on their 
head [Vif)cent, 109, 161, 109 f., 174]—a deeo)-ation probably 
copied from the statues of the Egyptian g-oddt'ss Hathor. 

This symbol occurred with great frequency 
throughout Israel, and played a gn*at part in the 
ornamentation of the temple in Jerusalem. J’lie 
seal of a certain ‘ S'^ina yjxhfi ben 'AzaryahO ’ bears 
the ligure of a bull (I. llenzinger, Hcb. Arc.huolA, 


'rubingen, 1907, \n 227). From this probably 
comes the epithet of *’(1/)hir (‘strong man’ or 
‘hull’) of Israel’ or ‘of Jacob,’ given to Jahweh 
(Is F-*, (In 49 -*, Is 49-'' 60^'', I’s 132-- ^), and ])erhaps 
also the custom of ))lacing horns at the corners of 
the altar (1 lx 2-^, Am 3^* ; cf. l.agrange, Jtli, muv 
ser., iv. [1907] 501, for the same custom in Crete). 

7 . The Ephod.—The 'PphOd and the i^ruphim 
must be treate<i separately because of the un- 
c<‘rtainty as to their true nature. The word 'ephbd 
signilies: (a) in certain ancient texts, a garment 
w'orn by the priest (epfiud badh) (see 11DB i. 725) ; 
{b) in F, a piece of cloth which the high priest wore 
above his dress and from which hung a pocket (ppn) 
containing the oracle [ ilrim - tuin fniin) (see art. 
Dui •:ss, v'ol. V. p. 67“). Hut tliere 9 re (r) a certain 
number of ancient passages where'ephOd certainly 
stands for some symbol of the divinity, and prob¬ 
ably for a sort of statue. 

In Jg 8-4 27 Gideon, with the golden ear-rings laketi as sjxul 
from the Midi.uiitos, the weight of which amounted to 1790 
Khckels, made an ’cphbd which he set up (or ‘}»ut’) in Ophrah, 
and ‘all tho sons of Israel went a whoring after it there,’ whicdi 
means, a(!eording to the ordinary sense of this expression, that 
the Israelites o(Fere<i it an illegal worship (ef., however, llos 4*^, 
Lv ‘29'''’, Nu I5'^y). It would oljviously he iiupossihle to wear a 
ganuetit or an oracle pocket w'eighing over GO Ihs. It was also 
tho custom to manufaetiire divine symbols out of gold or jewels 
used us amulets or ol lierwisc lu'ld sacTed —the Golden Calf (Ex 
3'J); the ark (Ex 3:9 ; <4. Dt 7’->'’f). In the story of Mio.di 

(Jg 17-Ls) the '('•phod is metilioued in eonnexioji will) O'ntphnn 
and ‘a graven image and a molten imiige.’ In the sanctuar\ of 
Nob, there was an ’i'pbbd. behind whu'h the sword of Gohaih 
was kei>t wrappe<i uj) in a cloak (1 S 21^'-). 'I'liis 'fjihnd was 
olten consulted V)y .Saul and l)avid in their (Campaigns ; llie 
jiriest on those occasions held it ‘in his hand’ (1 S ‘J.'i'O; he was 
asked to ‘hriiig it hit her,’ and (tarried it to the i>erson who was 
consulting it (14 23^* 397)—he ‘ carried ’ it - ‘ to carry,’ not 

to wear’; 14^ 22'«(LXX]). 

It w'ould ho utterly impossiftlo to bring together 
all the iliH’crcnt acceptations of the word 'dphCd 
nndcrone gc'ni'ral imn'ining, hy supposing, c.y., that 
the vvord had aHvays the signilication of ‘ pagno,’ 
one corner of whiiJi formed a pocket for liolding 
the A'ocfc.s' (Footo, The ICphod, pp. 19, 27, 41-44; 
Moore, RBI, art. ‘ Iqihod ’ [i^xcejition made for 
'i’phbd of (ddeon]), or t hat it was t he golden mask 
of the divine statue which the prii'st [)ut on wdien 
he was delivering oracles (l)nlim, /{(tudkonnn. zutn 
Al\ (ioltingen, 1892, on Is 3d--). 

One wf)uld rather do wisll to reiuciul.>er that semantics has 
diselose<l in every language diversities of jiuYUiiug whie.h are 
far moO“ singular thau those altai'liing to the word Vphdd. 
"ivex, whatever its etymological Rigiiifh ancc, aurl whether the 
erh ‘to cover,’ is a denoTuinative of 3’'i!DX or not, could 

mean a ‘garment,’ then a ‘covering’ of precious metal on a 
statue (this is the natural meaning of in Is 30--; || ’^D^), 

aixl in the end a ‘statue’ covered with a layer of gold or silver 
(cf. 11. 5 

The ohj(;(dion has been raised that a statue does 
not declare oracles, espt'cially orjicles obtained by 
a sort of drawing of lots like the Urim and 
Thummim (1 IS 14*'[HXX]). Yet the Bnlphtm (Kzk 
2l“®, Zee ltd [see, however, II. 8 ]) and the molten 
image (Hab 2 '^) gave consultations. In Hahylonia, 
questions were ap{)artmtly ‘whisjtered’ to newly 
consecrated idols (Lagrange, tides rel. sthnP, 
232). In Fgyi)t there were statues which nodded 
their heads or spoke, the priests who made them 
move or speak being supposed to ])e inspired l)y the 
god. Another suggestion is that t he 'ep/wd was a 
statuette which, when set in motion hy the priest, 
could stop in two or tliree dill’erent positions, or an 
idol witli a cavity containing sacred lots, possibly 
like the vases of female or animal shape found in 
the Palestine excavations (Vincent, 2‘29, 314). 
Litkraturr.—I n addition to tho works quoted above, see 

G. F. Moore, Jiuipes, London, 1898, p. 381 ; T. C. Foote, 7'hi 
Kphod, its Forms and (Tsr, BaKiruore, 1992(with bibliography); 

H. T. Elhorst, ZATIV xxx. [1910] 259-27<l. 

8 . The Teraphim.—It is ditlicult to draw from 
the text any coherent idea of what the trdphim 
were. 




lAlAGES AND iDULS (Hebrew and Canaanite} 


Rachel Ht.eals those of her father Laban, and, whon be asks 
for ‘his gods/ she conceals them in the canu'l’H t'lirmture (i;n 
3119. »0-3n). Later, Jacob buried these ‘ Htraii>;e }r(»i|s‘ uuilcr tlie 
(sacred) terebinth of Siiccliem ■»). Here tTapImn si-niiics 
small statues re]>resentinf^ stran^'e gods. Micah has ?n bis 
sani'tuary an ’^pfUxi and i^raphirn (J^f 17-LS), wbicb were 
used in the worsbij) of Jabweb. llosca also mentions the 
Uraphim, connecting tbem closely with the 'f'pnnd as one of 
the indispensable elements of tbe Israelite cult of lbs .lay 
(J^). Micbal assisted lier bnsband David in liis tbvbt from 
8aul by puttintf‘the tfraphh)x' in Ited in his place(l S met; ; for 
the subterfut^e to be successful, the (miphhn in quesii,,n n’nist 
have had the size and apiiearance of a man. lYom this ane«-dote 
we gather that in tbe time of David the /''rup/i Dn was one (d' tbe 
normal articles of furniture in an Israelite liouse. On tbe other 
band, in all texts belonging to a date later than the sth mmt. n.o., 
tbe tn-tfph'un are condemned side by side witli divination (1 S 
16‘-^y), necromancy, and idolatry ('> K ‘d3-'i). Nelmcbadne/./ar, 
hesitating between two ways, consults tbe oracles: be shakes 
the arrows to and fro, consults the t'’r<i}>hiin, and inspects tlie 
liver; the divination for Jerusalcun having come ijdo liis riglit 
band, he sets bis face towards that t()wn (L/.k Here 

tfrdphiyn is used for a pagan means of divination. In Zee 10- 
thc word is usiai of a pagan or illegal mode of consultation 
(connected with sootlisayers and dreams). 

The Iuih he(;n made that t'’r(lphini 

should he idi'iitilied with s'r<lphi)n (('. S. W’jike, 
Serpepl Worship, I^ondoii, ISSS, p. 47), hof, thtae 
are no clear g^rotinds for adojiling: it. 

Others think that the Vrdphini W(;re statuette 
used tis sortes and emdosed in the 't''/)h6(/, which 
would then he a kind of poiudi (k'oote, o/>. r/7. ; 
K. Marti, Knrzer Ilttudkomn}. xiii., 'I'ul>inp(‘n, 
1903, on II os 3^ ; cf. Jolin SpencfM', de Lcq. 
orum ritxa iibus tt eanun rdtion ihns, ('ainhi uige, 
1085, hk. iii. di.'ss. 7). Tills ('Xidanalioii, liowcvc'r, 
would not suit Miclial’s Vrdphitn of litinnin siz(\ 
and in any ca.se the use of f^'raphim for divination 
is supported only by late tt'xts. 

It is held that the f*raph'itn were iiuayms of 
ancest(jrs (Lij)]iert, Slade, Schwally, Nowack, 
Hudde, Charles, 'ror^re). If lliis w'ere jnoved, the 
fact that the t'rd/ditxi sonu'tiine.s ap})eared as 
domestic iilols (Ijihaii, Miclial) and were used in 
various countriers (lial)an, Neluichadnezzar) would 
l>e explained, Ibit why should the Oanites have 
transjforted Ihe ima^ms of Micah’s ancestors into 
their puhlic sanctuary, or why should the daug^hters 
of Laban have stolen the krdjdiini of their father, 
since ancestor-worship could not be taken part in 
by women ? Would Kachel and Micbal have t reatecl 
the images of the ancestors of their family with 
such scant v'cnuiiony ? Again, no traces have Ixaui 
found up till now of any statues of ancestors 
among the liahylonians. 

According to another cxplanat ion, the t^rd/)him 
originally reprc'sented the familiar spirit of the 
house, and were analogous with the lares and 
penates (Cornelius h Lapide, Comni., Antwerp, 
1681 ; l‘k lieuss. Die Gesch.. drr heAl. Srhrifti’nAlten 
Testaineiits^, liruiiswick, 1890, p. 177 ; J. Liey, 
Tod, Seelrnplauhe und SeeJcnkiut ixi altni Jsno l, 
Leipzig, 1898, pp. 102-104 ; C. (L umdsen, Der 
Ahnenkultas and die IJrrclipiori Israels, Halle, 
1900, p. 175; 11. (Oinkel, (iCuA, (lottingen, 1910, 
p. 345 ; A. Loisy, Del. d'lsr.'^, 202). 

In Ibibylonia each place has its tutelary g<;iiius, 
each individual even has ‘his god’ and ‘his god¬ 
dess.’ The cult of the genius loci, of the (ptd 
(Fortune) of the house, continued among the dews 
down to Talmudic times (Lab. Sank. 20‘; Ned. 
56*) ; clear traces of it arc found in the foundation 
eacriiices of modern Syria (Curtiss, IJrseui. ReL, 
pp. xvi, 208 f., 265-267). This interi)n‘tatioii seems 
the most plausible, at le.’ist if the word t^rdphiiu 
aLvays signifies one and the same thing. It stil 
seems rath(*r cm ions, however, in spite of tin 
analogy of the k''ruhhlni, that these statues of 
genii loci should almost always iiave had a ])lircc 
in the sanctuaries of dahw(‘h (.Jg 17-18, Hos 3bi 
and that the Danites should liave earned oil U 
Laish the statue of a genius loci of Moun 
Kphraiin. 


4'he (‘xplanation of the ditliculty of linding any 
agic'emeiit hetwe(‘n the dillcrcnt contexts in whicli 
f'1'dpli/iii occurs may be lltat the ^^«)rd, for which 
no sati.stactory tOymology has been found, is one 
)1 the oj)prohrious terms used l)y the .lews of 
■<‘cent tiun‘s in Lihlical texts as a substitute for 
I he abliorix'd names of idols and false gods (see 
III. 3 ). T'rup/iini may he tlni plurnl of tureph, 
which in the Hebrew of tin? Mi.shna means ‘ fou 1- 
iiess,’ ‘ ohset iiity.’ Now. in this cas(', we have no 
a,ssurance that this abusive term was e\'(‘ryw lu'ie 
and always suhstitnt(Ml tor one single exjux'ssion. 
(n Zee ID- (iu? I’esliitta still ajiptairs to have read 
lyyi; (‘spirits of divination’ or ‘necromancers’), 

iLOpl(cf. Lv 19=*» 2D-L 1 S ‘28», 2 K 23'“* etc.) ; in 
)thcr conl(?xts tfnMc may have ht'cii some term 
signifying i«lol in ctaual [p^slliui, I'izk 21 '“*^ LXX ; 
d.gthhnn) or god ( > Ichiui). 

LiTKiiArcKK. —In aU'lition to Iho works (pioted, reference 
maybe iii.kIc (o A. l..O(ls. La ('rtij/ci n rr u la vir Intiirf et If ndfe 
IfS molts dans c'anti'pntf isrorlUr, Paris, I'KKi, i. ‘731-23(5; 
P. Toi ^e, S.u l.'ih Idvd’ iind ra.'.trrblirhkcitsholl^inng iin A T, 
lj<'ip7.ig, MMI'.p pi.. I I 1 -! 4S. 

III. Jk !■:.{<'Tfoy AHAi.wsr i dol-worsh i r.~i. 
Before the 8 th cent. B.C.- -The worshij* of images 
>nn hecaiiK' suspev't, to the u]>holders of the t rue 
iligiot) of dahweh ; Asa is said to liave done away 
with tiioM‘ which his fathers had ma.de, lull the 
second decalogue (Lx 3t''), towards the 9th c(mt.. 
condemns only the worshi]) of ‘ molten gods,’ i.e, 
stahu's whose sjilendour conlrastetl too strongly 
with the simjtlicity of olden tinnvs. 'bhe history of 
the (hdden Calf (Lx 32) rellccts the same point of 
view. 

2 . The Prophets. — Hosea is the lirst to lay down 

the principle of t he ineompatihilit y of idol-worship 
with the true worship of dahweh ( 8 * *^ Lb'* ; cf. 3*). 
Is.ai.ah forbids the use of idols of gold and silver 
(‘J^- ; and Jlezekiah, apparently at his instigation, 

breaks Ihe brazen ser|)ent in nii'ces (2 K 18*). It 
was probably about this time that all manufacture 
or worship of images of the deity was ahsoluUdy 
prohibited (Fx 2 D*^-)- bhe relorms instituted by 
dosia.h (621 B.C.) include a i»rohibitinn against all 
repri'smitations of dahweh—even untigured ones 
(Dt 16-''-, 2 K ‘23'^-!*•‘‘^*). l)t 4'^f‘ ( 7 th- 6 th cent. 
n.C.) indicates a motive—the only one formulati'd 
in t he ()T—for t his ju'ohihition, namely, the fact 
that the Israelites on Mount Horehsawno iorm or 
sh.’ijie. 

One of the arguments used by tlie projiliets ot 
the 7 th cent, ill. and later against pagan gods is 
that they are go<ls of stone and wood, d’hey de¬ 
scribe the maiiufaclure ot thcs(; idols with com¬ 
placent irony, and identify them ])ur(dy and simply 
with the divinities that they la'.present (a fre(nient 
theme from the 6 th cent. U.C. onwards; see IT. 5 ). 
This line of argument presupposes that it is an 
ac(‘ept(‘d dewish Ixdiid tiiat dahweh has not, and 
cannot have, any material n^present at ion. 

3 . Judaism.—'riu;.se divine images still retained 
their prestige among the common ]»eo])le to a (‘(‘r- 
tain degrei? (2 Mac 12*^; cf. peahaps i‘s 16* 31^ Zee 
KF [?], Is 3 t)“-, if t hese passages are post-Ikxilic and 
refer to dews). In the rnins of dc'wish housi^s at 
1 ‘dephant.ine some has-reliefs and stiLtiU's have he(?n 
found, which xv(;re jircdiahly wor.ship|ied by Ihe 
memlxus of the di^wish colony of tluit to'vn (O. 
ituhensohn, ZA xlvi. [19<i9] 30; K. Meyer, Dcr 
Fa/)grusfu7td von Kljikanfiue, Leijizig, 1912, p. 
65 f.). liut probably idol-worship was now only a 
jiopular superstition; and, wlari the author of 
Fnoch ( 99 ** ItM"^) accus(‘s his dewish adversaries of 
‘following idols,’ it is jipparcmtly to he understood 
as a polemic exaggerat ion i csjiecting their tolerance 
of the ])agans and (ircck art. 

Among the dews who were most rigorous in 
keeping the law, the Second Commandment was 
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AND IDODS (Indian) 


BO scrupulously followed tliut all manufacture of 
images was forbidden, even wlien the images were 
not intended for worship at all (cf. Wis 
Thus, while animal representations abounded in 
the decoration of the pre-hb\ilic Temple (cf. Sir 
38^), a perfect st(>rm of disapproval arose when 
Herod set a golden eagle above one of the doors of 
the sanctuary (Jos. AriL xvil. vi. 2-4, JiJ I. 
xxxiii. 2-4). Pilate also met with great opposition 
when lie attempted to allow the legions to enter 
Jerusalem with their ensigns (AnL xvili. iii. 1, 
BJ II. ix. 2f.). In A.D. 66 the .lewish insurgents 
dest royed the palac^e of Herod Antipas at Tiberias 
because it was decorated with sculptures repre¬ 
senting animals (Jos. Lifey 12). It was out of 
regard for this .scruple that neither Herod nor the 
iiomans put human or animal efligies on the as or 
fractions of the as (’oincd for Jud;ea. 

The pious Jew avoided even })rononncing words 
signifying ‘images,’ ‘idols,’ etc. (Zee 13-, l^s HP), 
substituting for them op[)robrioiis terms, whii'h 
were usually those used to replace the names of 
pagan gods {\\\ 2J‘‘, Dt 12^, Hos 2‘^ ; Sy;i, was 

read n^::, ‘.shame,’ in pi'oj)er naimrs), so that it is 
often dillicult to tell whetiu'r idols or strange gods 
are meant: bV//t/a, ‘nothingness’ (according to 
others, ‘ small gods’); (jiHuHtny ‘dnng’(IvV ‘abo¬ 
minations’ ; according to otlnu's, ‘ shaj)eless mas.-es,’ 
‘ grotes(|ue ligures’); tS' cbha (Is 44''*, Jm* 

16'”, Dt 27'"’). ‘abominable thing’; niiphlesrfh, 
‘object of horror’; p‘(jh(lr^ni (I.v ‘26'***), n^’bluHa 
(Jer 16'”), ‘ carcass’; virfhhn (Ps 106‘-''”), ‘ the dead ’; 
'dweriy ‘ trouble,’ ‘ wickedness ’; /o'b/t^ly ‘ v^anity ’ ; lo 
' HOhtni (Hos S*b, ‘not Hod.’ Some of these terms 
of abuse go hardc to the Prophet.s (^^/7., Am 6^y Jer 
2®, Is 44'*'**) ; but in many cases they were intro¬ 
duced into Scripture at a very late date by Jewish 
scribes as a substitute for nimter terms. As a 
matter of fact this [>rocess continued even after the 
time of the Sentuagint version (2 S 5-', I K 1 P- 
2 K23'3, Is PJb. Of. H. P. Moore, EBi ii. 2148- 
2150. 

Litkratcrr.—W. W. Baudissin, Stytd. zur a^tn. Religons- 
g^sch., IS7d-78, i. 49-177 ; P. Scholz, frotzcndientil und 

Zaub^rnu'xni bid dm atti’n Hi'bnu'rn mid den benachbarten 
Volkern, ls77 ; B. Stade, liibl. Theol. des AT, 

Tiibinj^cn, 190:'), pp. 119-121; W. Nowack, /leb. Archnol., 
Froilnirtr, 1.S91, ii. 21 2.^ ; I. Benzinger, IT’I). Ari:hai)f.‘^,Ti\])- 
iiigen, 1907, pp. 219 f.. .127-929 ; E. Kautzsch, Bibl. Theol. des 
AT, do. 1911, pp. 91-99, 21,^>-217, 220f., etc. 

Adolimie Lod.s. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Indian).—i. Intro¬ 
ductory.— In no part of the world, perha}>s, can 
the characteristics of idolatry be investigated with 
more success than in India, owing to the abundance 
of the material, and the attention given to it since 
Hinduism and its allied faiths, Hnddhism and 
Jainism, came under the observation of tbe 
foreigner. A visitor to one of its sacred cities is 
at on<*e aware of the prevalence of image-worshii). 
The streets, like those of Athens in the tiiiKj of 
St. Paul, a|)i)ear to be ‘wholly given to idolatry’ 
(Ac 17**’ A V). Writing forty-iive years ;igo, M. A. 
Sherring estimated that the city of Penares con¬ 
tained 1454 temj)]es, and that 

* the number of idols aetnally worshipped by the people certainly 
exceeds the number of the people thenisclves, though multiplied 
twice over; it cunnor. h^ less than half a million, and may be 
many tiiore.’ ‘Idolatry,’ he add.s, ‘ is a charm, a fascination to 
the Hindu. It is, so to speak, the air he breathes. It is the 
food of his soul. It is Hie foundation of his hopes, both for this 
world and for another’ (The Sacred City of the Hindus, London, 
1868, p. 41 ff.). 

Since his time, for reasons elsewhere exitlained 
(§ 8), tlie number of temphts and images in this 
and other .sacred cities has largely increas(Ml. There 
are in all about sixty tem])les in Nfisik, a number 
which has earned for it tbe name of the IJenares of 
W. India [BG xvi. [1883] 503). Within the sacred 
enclosure at Puri rise about 120 temples ‘ dedicated 
to tlie various forms in wliich tlie Hindu mind has 


imagined its god’ (W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London. 
1872, i. 1‘28). At all the Hindu sacred places the 
minor idols enshrined in little niches along the 
.strctd.s and tlie entrances to the bathing-places are 
innumerable. 

Among tbe more primitive tribes only a few, like 
tbe Mundas or Kaixihs, are said to jiractise no 
image-worship ; but this does not exclude tbe cult 
of rude stocks and stones (E. T. Dalton, Descript. 
Ethnol. Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. ‘256 ; S. C. Koy, 
The Mundas and their Country, do. 1912, j). 122; 
S. C. Maepherson, Memorials of Service in India, 
London, 1865, p. 162). According to J. G. Scott, 
in IHirrna ‘ none of tbe races have, or at any rate 
admit that they have, idols. 4’here is no bowing 
<lown to stocks and stones’ {Upper Bunna. Gaz., 
190H, ])t. i, vol. ii. p. 83). There are, of course, 
numerous images of the Buddha, but to the Burman 
‘ the accusation of bowing down to stocks and stones 
is inlolerable, and the implication is combated w ith 
feverish energy. Where there are no })rayers, in 
the teehnical sen.se of the word, there can bo no 
idolatry.’ The words uttered before his impa.ssive 
b^alure.s ‘are not a sn[)plic;it ion foi‘ mercy or aid, 
but tlie praises of the Lord himself, through tbe 
contemplation of whose triumphant victory over 
passions and ignorance the most sinful may be led 
to a better state’ (Shway Yoe [J. G. Scott], The 
Barman, London, 1882, i. 220). 

Many writers, missionaries in narticular, fiercely 
denounce the grossne.ss of Iliiulu idolatry (J. A. 
Dubois, liindti Maimers and Uiisfoins''^, Oxford, 
1906, pt». 548, 581, 5!f0 f. ; W. Ward, I he Hindoos’^, 
Scrampore, 1818, Iritrod. ii, x f.). Stmie later 
writers, however, recognize that the juevalence of 
image-worship is not the chief obstacle to the 
sj)rea<l of Christianity. The growth of agnosti¬ 
cism, the revival of Vedantism, and the rise of 
modern .sects, like Sikhism, or the Arya and thej 
Brahma Samaj {q(/.v.), which reject the idolatrous 
I’ur.lnic cults, and seek to reviv<‘ an earlier and 
simjJer form of worship, are a more serious iiin- 
dranee to (Jiristian propaganda. 

2. The historical development of idolatry.— The 
universality of image-worsldp in its more elaborate 
form is comparatively modern among the Hindus. 
In the Vedas we oh.si'rve the dcilicatioii of terres- 
trial objects—rivers, mountains, plants, trees, im- 
))Iements, and weajions ; and ‘ material objeiJs are 
occasionally mentioned in the later Vedic literature 
as symbols representing deities’ (A. A. Maodonell, 
Vedir Myth., Stra.ssburg, 1897, p. 154 f.). J’he 
exiMtcnce of idols in Vedic time.s has heem asserted 
in the cases of a ])ainted imag(i of Kiidra, of Varuna 
wit li a golden coat of mail, in t in* (list inetion drawn 
lM‘tween the Maruts and their images (Kigveda, 
II. xxxiii. 9, I. XXV. 13, V. lii. 15, in J. Muir, Grig. 
Shr. Texts, v. [1872] 453 f.). The eomj)arative 
scarcity of the.sii refermices, however, does not sup¬ 
port the conclusion that idolatry, in its general 
sense, as contia.sted with the lavish idol-worship of 
a lat(^r age, is modern, because, tliough the higher 
V(‘dic religion may nut have admitted images or 
sacred {Jaces, there must have been a lower stratum 
of Anifuists, who did not coniine their worship to 
tlu^ deities of Nature (cf. A. Barth, Jlel. of India, 
London, 1882, p. 60 f.). Fergusson (//IvL Ind. Arch., 
do. 1899, p. 183) [uessed the case too strongly when 
he suggested that ‘it may become an interesting 
investigation to inquire wlndLer the Greeks wme 
not the first who taught the Indians idolatry.’ 
Tlie influence of the Hellenistic school of Gandhara 
on Hindu sculpture is undoubted (V. A. Smith, 
Jlist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 
1911, p. 97 lb)- is more than doubtful 

whether the use of idols can be solely attributed 
to this influence. Manu (c. A.D. 200 in the present 
recension, but embodying much more ancient 
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material) ^ives rules about circumambulating an 
image, forbids step}>ing on its shadow, and refers 
to the taking of oaths in its presence {Ldws of 
Manu, iv. 39, 130, viii. 87). In the Mahtlhhdrnta, 
with which the Laws are closely connected, idol- 
worship is found fully establislied (E. W. Hoj)kins, 
Rel. of India, London, 1902, p. 370 11’.). Early 
Buddliism knew nothing of image-worship, which 
arose with the snread of the Mahayana senool (A. 
Cunningham, London, 1892, p. 53 f.). 

In fact, the worsbij) of the imago of Buddha, if tlie 
attitude of the Buddhist to images of the Master 
can be considered a form of idolatry, dates from 
the 1st cent. A.D., about four or live centuries after 
liis death (L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895, j). 13 ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, p. 95; A. CrunwcMlel, 
Buddhist Art in India, London, 1901, p. 67; Smith, 
Uist. 79, 106). 'Fhe early artists dicl not dare to 
portray his bodily fo-ni, which had for ever 
vanished, being content to attest his spiritual 
presence by silent symbols—the footprints, the 
empty chair, and so iorth. Further, the ab-cnce 
of images of Buddha from early Indian art does 
not imply that images of the Ilimhi gods were 
then unknown ; they were certainly in use as early 
as the 4th cent. B.C. (Smith, 79 n. ; IA xxxiii. 
[1901] 145 ff.). The modern i<lolatrous systetn 
dates from the establishment of neo-Hrahm'ani.sm 
on the downfall of Huddhism. d'hough imagc- 
worshij) prevails widely in S. India, it must be 
comi)aratively late in its [)res(!nt form, bec^ause all 
the Malriyaliin terms for images are of Sanskrit 
origin (W*. Logan, Malabar, I\la<lras, 1887, i. 184). 

3 - The aniconic stage.—It is needless to discuss 
wind her the stage of aniconism historicall y j)re- 
cedes or huids up to that of pictures and images— 
an (ivolution denied by some modern anthropo¬ 
logists (7^.7^/*“ xiv. 329). In India the two stages 
exist side by side, and it is possible in many cases 
to watch the rude stock or stone (b.veloping into 
the anthro})omorj>hi(; image. 'The so-called ‘fetish’ 
—to use a term which has lost most of its signili- 
cance to students of the t)resent day a])t>ears in 
many forms, included in the two gaunual tyi)cs of 
poles or stocks and stones. We observe, first, the 
])re-animistic type, in which a rude stock or stom', 
from its quaint or unusual ajq>earan(;e, is looked 
on as tin; manif(!station of some unknown, vague 
power, which im])resses the imagination of tin* 
observer. In t he case of stones, this form of Ixdief 
is more apjiarent in tlie great alluvial plains, where 
stone is a raia; substance, and is naturally regaxled 
with a feeling of awe. Thence w'e pass t.o the 
animistic stage, where the stone, stock, or pole 
suggests a well-deliTied form, animal or human, 
wdiich fits it to be tlio abode? of a s{)irit. In one 
type of such beliefs the stone is su]>poscd to be a 
petrilied man or animal, the conversion into stone 
being due to the wrath of some offended god or 
saint, or it is a punishment for the breach of some 
stringent tabu. Many such ])eculiarly shaped 
stones are connected by some uTioIogical legend 
with the cults of one or other of the orthodox 
deities. Some stones, stocks, or poles, again, 
acquire special sanctity, liki; the boundary-stone, 
the guardian stone of the village, death and 
memorial stones, the stone on which the bride is 
made to stand so that she may acquire strength 
and stability, the grindst<)ne used as a fertility 
charm at birth or marriage rites. Similarly, 
among stocks, posts, and poles, we have the sacii- 
Hcial post, the wedding post, the tank post, the 
village guardian [)ost, the death t)ost, the house 
pillar and posts, the post burned at the vernal fire 
festival, the Holi, symbolizing the burning of the 
old year (see artt. Stones [Indian]; POLE.S AND 
Posts [Indian]). 


4. The iconic stage of idolatry ; anthropo¬ 
morphism. —'idle llimtu lornis his gods in bis own 
imago*, and we can trace the develojiment, by 
various means, of the rude stone or stock into the 
idol. 

In parts of the Central Provin(?efi, squared pieces of wood, 
each with a rude figure carved iu frcjiit, i cpri'senting- f li<‘ villajfe 
goddess with her ll\e brothers, who uic crediJctI with tJic power 
of sending disoaso and deatli, are set up close ft) each other 
beside the higfswuys (S. Uislop, /‘dpi is rrlaliuij to the Abori- 
yuial Trihea of the Central /’n/rinet Nagpur, p. U)). In 

Mirzapur, similar figures, with rude heads and faces, represent 
Birnut.h, the cattle go<flitc^ of ttie AtiirsfW, Crooke, Tt", ISUtJ, 
i. in f.). In honour of spirits, tfie Naikdas of (Jujarat fix teak 
po.sts in the ground, rt)UKlily ha< king them at the top into soine- 
tiiiiig like a nuinarj face ; tliesc' no: is are snuared with red dye, 
and rows of Hinall clav horses, ' iie 'equipage’ of the spirits, are 
placeil round them (BO'ix. pt i. lli)ni)p. In the Telugu 

country, llie slake represent mg I’otui a/.u, hrolher or husband 
of the village goddess, devtlops inO> a painted image, on which 
the deity sits as a warrior, sword in hand, and carries a lime 
and nine glass bangles helotij.;ing to his sister t:)lama (H. IVhite- 
liead, Jlnll. Madras Mositini, v. U:i). In tlie same distri<'ts, 
four village goddesses are rcpii sciited by st('m' pillars with the 
llg'ures of WMinen ••arved upon tlitni (ib. M.i). On t la,' same 
})rincij)le, oi.e of the clm f liiojos, or representaLions of Siva, is 
Hh.\]H‘d in front into an image of llrahma holding a small tignre 
of \ i.snu on Ims Imad, tons lornnng the sacred Triad (/dr' vii. 

I IHsltl .Sfil). The <1<‘\ft qimeiiL of the ‘ fetish ’ into nn mil hropo- 
morpliic iinag'* is also shown by tlie use of masks which are 
gcnnam iilly attached to tlie stone or slock, or used only at 
special f‘'asts or ceicmonles. At Nasik in the 1 >eccan, a BAqa 
has asii%c'i mask witii five heads, which it wears on special 
da\s, i)articulai IV tlio full moon of the month Kart tik (N(jv.); 
and l;.duji, a torm of Kj-^pa, always wears a golden mask (i/i. 
xvi. (is..s;q bah, b'>7). A la'uja at Pnr wears a rude copper mask 
of a man’s fat-e, with staring eyes and a curled moustache (i/o 
xviii. ]>t. iii. 1 iss.sI p. 4 ‘^ 7 ). At Henares, Bhaironnat h, warden 
of the citv, occasionally wears a siher mask fixed on the stone 
which rcprcs<‘nts him, ami the image of linrga is covered with 
tiiiselK*<l cloth and has a lace of brass, silMr, or other metal, 
according to tfie wlhm of fier j'riests, who keep oii hand a stock 
of masks which fit the heatl of the image (Shcn iiig, 0‘.i, Ul(5). 

3'lie result of tins process of {Uitlnaqiomoi pliiza- 
tion is tluit tlio idol is supposed to possess jiovvorfi 
of volilinii and movem(*nt. 

There are nunuTous instances in wliich the image refuses to 
he move<f by human agency, or mo\ es only hy order of certain 
persons. W'iieii, in anticipation of a raid l;y Aviningzil), the 
am-icnt image of Kc^^ava l>evawu 8 removed Irom MathnrA to 
.Mewur, as tliey journeyed the wheels of the caniage refused to 
move, and the image, one of the most venerated statues of 
Kf-sna, iiiM'.Nled on remaining at the village now known as Niilh- 
dwara, '<loorof the Lord,’where it stands to the ]iresent day 
(E. S. (irv>w.se, Mathxira '^, Allahalaid, IhS.'L p. KkJ ; ,1, Tod, 
of Rajasthan, C’aimitta, 1SH4, i. (i.'kt). The image of 
Si\a was being taken to his capital, Lai.ika, ivy lii(« demon 
Kavar.ia, and prcferretl to remain at (iokarri ( 7 .C.), w here it is 
at presenl(l'. lUicbanari, ./ci/rm'^ from Mijsore, l.oiidoii, lsi)7, 
id. U-O). A Itaja in Idwar fuiimi an image on tlie river bank, 
and prated that the go(i would accompany liim to bis c(ii»ital ; 
tlie reply was that it would follow Idiii so long as lie did not 
look liack ; at. Sirpnr lie vinlated 1 Ik.* tabu, aiuf the imnge refused 
to move farther (A. L>all, Rcrar Caz., Lomliav, l,s7d, p. I 7 S). 
'I'he image Ikdmiikand, found 1 ,\ mg in 1 he river .) 11 tuna, attached 
itself to the Itralunuim'al coiui of tl'-e sainl \ a!iahhacliarvu, as 
he was liatldng in tlie river ( liholanautli Chumler, 7’/(frc/.s t>f n 
Hindoo, Loiulon, l.SCdt, ii. 4b). The image of Jagannat h follow e«l 
a gardener's daiigliler as she sang a v er.^e from I he tctu ;iorind(i 
(M. A. MacaulilTc, 'I’he Sikh Rrl., Oxford, I'.iOb, \i. b). 'there is 
a st.ory eurreiit in 8 . Iinlia that an imago* of Krsim, plundered 
from a Hindu temple, shared tlie herl of one of the LElhi prin¬ 
cesses, and tliat slie flnallv hci'aim* ahsojhcd witliiu it (F. 
Bm lianan, ii. 70 f.). Tiie hinja at. Nagardliati operu-d to receive 
a pious woman who was unjustly sii.spertcd ivy her hiislmnd of 
iiilldelity (It. V. Russell, A aji>vr Caz., IbO.s, i. .'kl? f.). Some 
imug^cs are known t<v grevw in si/.e, like Hie stone (:alled the* ‘ cat 
mol her ’ ( Rilai iMatn), which lias g^rown from infancy to voufh; 
Tilahhandcvi'ara, ‘ L<vril of the sesamum st orehouse,’incrca.ses 
daily in size to tlie amount of a grain of the seed (A. F. Nelson, 
Raijmr (iaz., Ibdb, i. Ii87 ; Sherringq l.kl). An imag^e of Rnddha 
in Ihirma recently began to dev(*l(vp a inoust aciie (Shw ay Yoe, 
The llxinnan, London, bSSJ, i. Tbb). An old legeml tells that 
an image sweated so copiously that tlie Hrahmans wt're obliged 
Uv C(vol it with their fans, and a similar storv i.s curn nt in I'.urina 
(.StolvieuK, I’hysica, i. bb, in J. V\’. MctTindlc, Ancient Itidra as 
described in Classical Lit., VVestminsti r. Ibbl, p. 17M; Shway 
Yoe, i. ‘.i34 f.). In Ifaroda, an ancient image is ''ulltd ‘Mother 
of the Scorpions,’ he< aus(* a g^ummy suhstam e, like a small red 
Bcorpion, oozes from its hellv (/>!»' vin 11 ms::| bOl). 

5. The manufacture and consecration of images. 

— {a) The substances from irhieh i/naffcs are made. 
—Tlie.se are nuinerous, and in tbe case of the so- 
called ‘fetishes’ tbe varitdy is spiuially ^*reat. 

In Honibay, Hum&i, the goddess of the VArlis, a forest tribe, 
it represented by t ball made from the brains of a cow, or by a 
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small ri^riire of the atumal ; llx'ir IiouhoIk^M floity, Hirv5,, is a 
bunch of pc:ico( Ixh’ feat Ikm s, or the of a hunf.(?r with his 

gun, a warrior dd liorsehaek, or a tivc-hc.uleil monsf.er riding on 
a tiger (/>f/ wiii, pt. i. flShf)] p. JSS), An image (d one of the 
village goddesses in S. India is ni.'uh^ of turmeric kneaded into a 
aste (H. Whitehead, 1 lit). Tlie Mala goddess, Snnkalamma, in 
. India, ia in the fnrm of a cone made of boiled ri('e and green 
gram ; a little hollow is made in the top, and this is tilled with 
nutter, onions, un<l ]udsc ; four l;un{>\\ieks are ))ut into it, a 
nose-jewel is stuck on th»' outside of tlie Iiimjv, two garlands are 
tied r(junil it, and the whole strueture is decorated with r(‘' 
ligious symbols ('Dnirslon, 7’C'iv. 3h7). Ashes, either from the 
sacred tire or from the funeral lyvre, are ofter» made into images ; 
among the (Jaiidos of Madras, an imago of the deceased is made 
on the spot where he was cremated, and to this food is olTered 
(i7/. ii. ‘775; of. \ i. .'!57). Halls or cones of clay oftcti represent 
the deity or a sainted aiu^estor, as among the Aruvas, whose 
gods are a mass of mud in cordeal shaj^e, with an areea-nut 
stuck oti the to]) (lb. i. 00; of. iii. 101 f.). Hight little heai).s of 
brick i)laster('d o\ er w ith clay re]ires('nt the village gods in the 
Shah.abad district of I Icngal (/ A’(,> i. [IS'.H] I'js). The house¬ 
hold deity of tlie Koravas of Madras is a brick {»icked uj) at 
random (Tburstou, iii, 40)!)). The Kan])hata Jogis n preseut 
their ancestors by unhusked ('oco-nuts, changed yearly on New 
Year’s l)ay, the old coco-nut being made into oil to feed the 
lamps of their shrine ; tlie family god of the Mnkris is an un- 
husked coco-nut ; the house nal is rc})resented in every (turmese 
house by a coco-nut hung in a frame of cane (/ff/ xv. | lss;{| jit. i. 
pp. cf)!, 370; Ri'p. liunnn, lOll, i. 150). Amha l’,ha\ani, 

a craste goddess in Sholaour, is a l:un{)(/)f7 xx. (ISSt) lOS). (Jlay 
pots are commonly used l-o coniniii the deify, as among tlie 
Malas of Madras, who represent Laksmi, godd<‘SH of prosperity, 
by a jiih' of six pots; in W. India })otH are commonly used as 
homes for spirits (Thurston, iv. 359; Bir xv. pt. i. [1881J p. 
24H n.). 

I'or .anthropomorpliic iinagpis tlie niatiTial most 
used in ancient times, as in the <‘<ase of the (Ireek 
^6ava, was |)rohahly wood (.1, (4. t'razer, ]^aus(t)iuts, 
1898, iv. ‘245 1. ; larnell, CUS i. [1S9G] 14 f.). 

Jagannath, originally a rudo block, has, under Huddhist 
influence, been adajifed to re])rescnt the Tri.ad — Huddha, 
Dhaniia, Sahgfia (A. Cniininghani, B/it/sa 'I'ojir.'f, Hornlon, IS.5.1, 
p. :if)S ff. ; W. W. Hunter, Or/v.svr, i. !)7fT., 179). The woo(l 
of the 7U/n, or nmrgosa t.ree (M^iia azdiUrach/u), is used for 
the most sacred images (,/ASBo ii. 775). Aiieient woodtm 
images have naturally, for the niost part, disappearc*!. Hut 
there are records of their existence in Ka.4mir. ‘ In Inner 
Kaslimir, about two or three days’ journey from the capital, in 
the direi’.tion towards tlu* mountains of Holor, there is a wooden 
idol called Sarada, which is much veneratial by jnlgrims’ (al- 
Hiruni, India, Ir. K. (!. Sacliau, London, 1!)1(), i. 117). Coni- 
ineiiting on this jiassage, St.ein (Kalliana, Ibijatarai'Kfiip', Lomh'tn, 
1900, ii. 7M5) remarks tfiat aM'.iruni as.sociates this image with 
other famous idols, like that of the sun-god at Multan, Ch.'ikraii- 
vainiri of TTianei^var, and the lidga of Somiiath ; ‘ I am unable to 
trace elsewhere any reference to the image of fsara<l;i being a 
wooden one. There was a famous wooden statue of Maitreya, 
much venerated h> Ihiddhists, in Dan), not far from Cila.s. It 
is mentioned by Fa-fiien and 1 linen Tsiang (see Si-{jti-ki, tr. 
Heal, i. ]»]). x\i\, i n). 1'liis image was hO fret long, and its 
upturned feet M feet, miicli worshipped liv neigliltouring kings, 
lliuen T'siang .‘^ays it )vas .about loo feet liigfi.’ Similar images 
have recenlls' been found in ()rissa (Nageiidranal h N'asu, Arch. 
Sure. Ma i/u rb/uf/ija, (’ah'utta, 1911, i. <•). For other religious 
carvings in wood, see V. A. Smith, Uist. of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon, j). .3()4 (f. 

Many of tlie imao^es now in use are made of 
metal of various kinds. Amono^ the more primi¬ 
tive tribes iron in v.urious shapes is used. 

If a Savara dies of wounds caused by a knife or other iron 
weapon, a {lieee of iron or an arrow is thrust into a rice-pot to 
rej>resent the dece.eMtvl (Tliurston, \ i. ,T.‘'d). Among the gods of 
the Clouds arc fonml a spear, sword, or iron bar (It. V, Hussell, 
CenHn.s liep. Cent, /hv//'., I:)0I, i. 94). Spc.ars often rcpri'scnt 
the 8. Indian villige g(i(Me--se.s, and among the Lanianis of 
Hornhay needles are worshij)jif'd in tfie n.amc of dead ancestors 
HI. Whitefiead, 174 ; Fd b. Aitrn. I'xnnfxiy, no. 149 [1999| 10). 
For house images and for those carried in procession, hras.s is 
usually eini)loyed, and, ea-^t hv the cire perdue proe<-SM, is found 
even among jn-imit ivc tribes hl<e tfie Kandhs (Thurston, iii. ;;91). 

A conihination of eight met.ils - gold, silver, eo|)per, tin. lead, 
brass, iron, and steel—(u.spo//cdu) is specially sacred; of this 
substance the face of the image of Baghc^vari at Benares is 
ma<le (Slu'rriiig, !Hi). 

Metal images arc made at Benares, MathiirA, UJj.ain, Ahmad- 
ahi<i, and other plaees ; (lay,a, Hardwan, and, in ))artieular, 
Jaitnir, supply stone images ('r. N. Mukharji, Art Mannfartures 
of India, (!alcutta, ISSS, Index, .s.p. ‘ Idols’). Tavernier states 
that in his time Armenians used to exj)ort idols to India, and 
his editor as.sertH that at the present day Bohemia sends idols 
madi'of cast glass to India, wliich undersell the innrhle images 
()f Agra ('rravels, cd. V. Ball, London, 18S9, ii. 791). J. Cl. 
Scott says that images of (lautama are iniported from Bir¬ 
mingham to Burma; hut this has been denied (/iur/ziu, London, 

199(1, JI. ;CUi). 

(b) Cftrvlntj (tuil sfi/ln of inurf/es. —4’hu style of 
the s(;ulpt(>r is alvvjiys clominatet.! by ritual jire- 


scription or hieratic foruuilism, and hence the 
modern idol is monotonous in exuMMition, and pos- 
se.sses little artistic beauty; it is only artists of 
e.\cej)tional ability tliat have been able to imike 
their powers fipparent, and elevate compositions 
mainly convention.al to the rank of anoiUs of art 
{V. A. Smith, 184 f.; Shway Yoe, I'he Bn.nncn, 
London, 18S2, i. f.). 4die proportionate sizes 
of the various parts of an imajge are carefully ])ie- 
scribed^ by the ancient authority known as the 
Silpd ^astrd (Ibajeridralala Mitra, i. KUll.). In 
makin*; idols the Madras stone-earver distinp:uishes 
by the ring of tlie stone, when struck, whether it 
is male or female, suitable for the iimige of a god 
or a goddess (Thurston, vi. 388). d'he extra¬ 
ordinary multi])li(‘ation of images .and the intro- 
dnetion of monstrous and impo.ssihle forms, such 
as the Cluitiiianana or Chaturuiukha, ‘ ftmr-faced’ 
Brahma, the Ch.aturhhiija, or ‘four-armed’ Visim, 
the Dasahliuj.a Of Astahhuja, ‘ ten-armecr or ‘eighb- 
.armed ’ Devi—the intention Ixuiig to enhama; the 
dignity and ])ower of the deity—fire, from the 
artistic jioint of view, indefensible (V. A. ►Smith, 
(5f., 100, 182). But these Jire not modem inven¬ 
tions, as the type of four-handed hgiin's apjieara 
in the later (bindhara period, find polycephalic 
iiufiges in the Kusaii age {ih. 124, 143). l’>en in 
the Buddhist pm’iud multiplication of stupds was 
common (ib. 153). fii modern times the multiplica¬ 
tion of im.ages, gimerally of the lifir/d, has assumed 
a monstrous form ( R. V. Russc'll, Jihandara Gdz.y 
1908, i. 241 ; liG xiv. [1882J 175; Siierring, 42 f.). 
(.kilossal imfig(‘s are more common among the Jains 
tlian .among tlie Hindus. 

‘ Hndonhtcdly the nost, rcniarkahlc of tlie .lain ytatue.s are 
the (alchrated i-olo.ssi of Sciitliern India, the largest fr»'c- 
Htanding statucs^in A.sia, whi(’h arc three in nuinhor, HiLuatid 
rcMjx'ci ively at .^ravana BelgMa in Mysore, and at KarkoJa, 
and Yenhr (or Venur) in South Ktiuara. All tliree, being set 
on tin? top of eminences, are visdilc for iniha around, and, 
In spite of their formalism, command rcnjicctful attention by 
their enormous iii.iss^ and exprcs-iion of dignified serenity. 
T'he biggest, that at Sravana Bclgola, stands about 59^ feet 
in height, with a width of 13 feet amejss the hips, and ih cut 
out of a solid block of gneiss, ai)})areiit ly wrought in sita. That 
at Larkala, of tlie same material, hut some 15 fool less in 
height, i.s estimated to weigh S(4 tons. The smallest of the 
giants, that at Yenur, is lib feet higli. The three images aro 
almost identical, l)Ut the one at Yeniir lias the “ sjx'cial peculi¬ 
arity of the cheek.s being dimjilcd will) a dccji, grave smile,” 
whh'h is considered to detract from the uii]U’cssive otlect' (\'. A. 
Smith, 7()8). 

/•) ConsecTdtio7i of inidgas .—'Phe molten or carved 
irn.age, until the deity (niu be induced or compelled 
to enter it, is useless anil unlit for wor8hi[) among 
those castes anil tribi.*s which have risen beyond the 
level of mere ‘ fetishism.’ 

The rite of consecration, in jiarts of S. India, provideH that 
the image, when brought from the workshoj), should he washed 
with the live products of the cow, anil kept in a copper j)ol for 
tweuty-four hours. It is then t.akeu out, and the sacred lire is 
lighted; wdiile tliis is burning the priest recites verses. T'he 
image is kejit huned under a heap of rice for about half an 
hour, and it is then covered with a silk clotl). The priest 
touches the image in all its limh.s, and linally breathe.s into 
its month. The sacred tiro is re-lighted, and the imago is them 
tit for vvorship (BC xv. j)t. i. fI8S.3) |). ]47n.). In Bengal, at 
the festival of Durga, the otllciating i)rahman ('onsecrates the 
image of the goddess, and, jilucing it in its ajijiointcd j>]ace in 
the lemjile, recites the proper forinulno. y\fter this comes t he 
giving of eyes and life to the image. With tlie two forefingers 
of hia right hand ho toin'hes the lireast, cheek, eyes, and hire- 
head of the image, saying : ‘Let the soul of Diirgi'i long con¬ 
tinue in happiness In this image ! ’ After this he takes a leaf 
of the eiLna tree {Aujle marmelon), rubs it with hutr.er, and 
holds it over a lamp until it is covered with soot, of which he 
takes a little on the stalk of another vilmi leaf and fills the 
pniiila of the eyes with the aoot (Ward, ii. 85). In other 
])lacea, when an image is not prejiared, the goddess Di'vi is 
caused to enter an earthen pot by a jiriest, who is oliliged 
to undergo fasting and submit to other tabus of f(?od during 
the nine days’ ceremony (iV/AT,) iv. [lH94j 2Uf.). F'ollowing a 
still cruder form of ritual, among the Tibetan Buddhists, 
‘internal organs of dough or clay are sometimes inserted into 
the bodies of the larger images, hut the head is usually left 
•uipty ; and Into the more valued ones are put jirecious stones 
Liid tilings of the nolile metals, and a few grains of consec'rated 
rice, a scroll hearing “the Buddhist Creed,” and occasionally 
other texts, booklets, and relics. These objects are sometimes 
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mixe<i With the plastic material, hut usually are placed in the 
central cavity, the entrance to which, called “ th(‘ (‘harm- 
place, is sealed up by the consecratinjr Lama' (Waddell. d'JD) 
^®>’es of the imaKO is often supposed 
to confer life upon it, and until this is done it is not wor- 
shijiped (Thurston, iii. 10(5 f.). A strange story Is told reirard- 
ing Jagannath, tliat the priests periodically make a new imago 
of the god, and place something inside-according to some a 
bone of Kp^pa, according to others, ‘the spirit of the god’ 
W hen two new moons occur in Assur [AsaihJ (part of June 
and July), whi(‘.h is said to happen once in seventeen years 
a new idol is always made. A Nim tree is sought for in tho 
forests on which no crow or carrion bird was ever perched. 
It 13 known to the initiated by certain signs. This is iweiiared 
into a proper form by common carpcnb'rs, and is (hen en¬ 
trusted to certain priests who are protected from all intrusion • 
the process is a great mystery. One man is selected to take 
out of the idol a small box containing the .siiirit which is 
conveyed inside the new; the man who doeslliis’is always 
reinoved from this world before the end of the yearWtkil 
Ihipps, J/nwen /ir<jister. Doc. (piotod bv A. Sterling. 

OrtKm, Lomlon, 184(5, p. ri2 ; Ward, ii. IGJ; Calcutta Review 
X. 2L3, quoting Hrij Kishore (iliose. Hint, of I'uri 18) The 
Kath-jatra, or car festival, of iUl2 was of special iinportance, 
because the image, after thirty-six years, was to be changed 
{Irmes oj India, weekly ed., 20 July 10I2). It is, of course, 
quite contrary the spirit of the Vaisnava ciiltusof Jagannath 
that anythirig in shape of a hone should he enc losed in 
th(‘ image, llie tradition obviously represents a survival of 
Buddhist relic-worship, as in the Tibetan customs (luoted 
abo\e. 


6 . The ritual of imag-e-worship. — (tr) Forms o 
worship, —'I'lie ritualistic worship of iioaL^es tak« ^ 
various forms, raiif^inL^ from that adopDsl by tlio 
more [irimitive trilies in the cult of the rude stocks 
and stones in which their spirits, usually malevo¬ 
lent, are embodied, throut(ii (he more liLj^hly 
organized cult of the village and local dcitiesy up 
to the worship of tlie ortliodo.x gods conducted l)y 
llrahmans or by memlKUs of the ascelii* orders. 

Among the forest and meriial (rilx'.s tlie worshippers, more 
particularly when disease <>r nt Injr calamity menaces the hamlet., 
make a sacrifice to tho stone or collection of stones which repre¬ 
sents their local or tribal deity. The victim, usually a chicken 
or a c.astrated goat, is taken to the shrine, the worshipper or 
his priest decapitates it wit h a single stroke of an axe or knife, 
the form and material of such ritualistic implements being 
sometimes specially prescribed, and they are placed in charge 
of the Baiga or other medicine-man, who haiKts them dinvn to 
his sticccH.sor, at the same time explaining to him the form of 
the ritual and the invocations which are used at the service. 
Some of the victim’s blood is then dropped on tho stone, and 
eometimeH rude offc-ririgs consisting of milk or the fruits of the 
soil are laid on an earthen platform or altar in the hut which 
the deity is supi>OHed to occupy. After this the victim is cooked 
and eaten in the iimiiediatc presence of the deity hy the wor- 
8hi]»))cr and his friends, the head being usually reserved oa the 
perquisite of the priest. 

Among the more settled tribes, particularly in 8. India, the 
ritual assumes a coarser form. Thus, at the’ worship of Mari- 
yamma in the Bellary district, men and women substitute 
garments of the margosa tree {Metia azadirachta) for their 
ordinary clothing, and ofTer to the image milk and curds, wliich 
are drunk by the priest. The change of dress possibly points 
to a survival of the Ic-af clothing wliich up to (piite recent times 
was worn by tlie Juangs and otlier }irimiLive tribes, or it may 
merely indicate that they are in a state of tabu and rimiove 
their usual clrithing lost ft may become infected (cf. the spec'ial 
dress {ihrdni) worn by the Muhammadan pilgrim at Mecca 
[VV. R. Smith, Rel. Remiten, 1894, p)), 3j;5, 484 ; T. V. Hughes, 
JJicf. /nlain, 188r), p. 19(ij). A buffalo hull is hound with ropes 
and dragged with shouts to the shrine ; it is beheaded and its 
head is placed on the grouiul beside the goddess, with the right 
foot, which is also cut off, in its mouth. On the foiirfli day of 
tho festival a booth is erected in which the goddi'ss is rejire- 
■ented hy a brass plato containing ashes, red powder used i>y 
women for their adornment, earitienware bangles, and a gold 
nccklaee. ‘The peojile congregati* there, ami a man whose 
patronymic is Pdturaz [“ox-king”] liriiigs a small black ram 
to the goddess. Standing in front of t he gijddcss he holds the 
ram in his arms, ami seizing its throat with his teeth bites the 
animal until he kills it. He tears the ram’s bleeding flesh with 
his teeth and holds it in his mouth to the goddess. The body 
of the ram is Mien buried beside the booth, and Potiiraz is 
bathed hy the headmen of the village, who put a new turban 
on his head and give him a new eloth ’ (,/ASRo ii. IGl ff. ; 
G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Bharatavar^a, Westminster, 
1893, p. 47f)f.). Accounts of similar rites of sacrilice will he 
found in II. Wtiitehead, ‘The Village Deities of Southern India,’ 
RnlL Madras Museum, v. [19()7J, no, 3. Similar brutality is 
bhown at the sacrifices performed by the Gorkhas at the 
Dasahrft or Durga PujfL festival in Nepfil (H. A. Oldfield, 
Sketches from Nival, Ixmdon, 1880, ii, 345 IT.). A survival of 
these rites of blood sacrifice aiipears in the custom of smearing 
rude stones and images with red paint, in order to en<iow them 
with a warm vitality, or as a suhslituLe for an older practice of 
feeding a god by smearing the face, and especially the lips, of 
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an idol with the blood of a sac'riflcial victim (CCS v. (19091 243 • 
GB'^i, pt. i. ‘The Magic; Art,’ vol. ii. [1911] p, 175 f.). " ’ 

When the worship falls into tho hands of Brahmans, who are 
infliiem^erl hy the humanistic traditions of Buddhism, particu¬ 
larly m the Vaispava cultiis, the grosser types of worship dis¬ 
appear. Thus, m the ease of the cult of Devi at Bcchraji in 
Baroda, though the local legend implies the former jirevalence of 
annual sacrifices, the chief priest, in the morning, after alilii- 
tiOM, enters the sanctuary, and pours five holy liijuids (pafic/oi- 
rnffa) -luilk, curds, butter, sugar, honey—over the image, 
and drops cold water on it from a perforated pot. While tliis 
rite (ahhineka) is taking place, tne Brahman chants Vedio 
hymns. The goddess is then dressed and ornamented with 
coloured powder and flowc-rs, and incense is burnt. The first 
meal, known as the‘child's meal’ (ha/tdioq), is olTered in the 
morning, and then the waving rile (<rrti) is performed, in which 
I.amp3 are waved, camphor is huriit, and hy mns are sung to the 
ringing of bells and heating of gongs, ‘she is again fed at 
10 p.m., a litth? food being spririkkai over the image and the 
rest consumed by th(.^ priests. In the evening, passages from the 
sacred hooks dc.scrihing (he exploits of tiu' goildess are read, 
and the overling ineal, known as the ‘great ollcritig’ (mahd- 
^Mivedya), with gifts from pilgrims, is presented (BC vii. [1883] 

^ The widest extension of (he rites of feeding and <ire8sing tho 
image is found in tho VallaLhacharya cult of which in¬ 

cludes the washing of the idol at dawn, dressing it, feeding it 
at noon—the food I cing shared between the temple priegt.s 
and the \'Otarii s the siesta amt tho awaking, the afternoon 
repast, the evening (odet.and the repose for the night (ix. 
pt. 1. llOolj p. 5‘;.tf. ; i*'. S. itrowse, Matfntra, p. 290), 

In (-‘ontrast to (Ins elahorate ritual, that of Siva is much 
sim]>lcr. To the hhga are olTered samial-vvood paste, water, 
and the leaves of the vilea or hel tree (.Rg/e rnarinelos). It is 
only on Ids special ‘nights' that the stone is (‘ovored with a 
mask (§ 4 \ or decked with pieces of refrigerated butter, or 
carried in proccs.sion (Zi’fr ix. pt. i. (1901) p. 541) Sometimes 
as u ram cliariu. a form of svmnathetic or imitative nmgic, tho 
tn'iga is covered wdth water (/’R'^ i. 70; BC xiv. [ 1882] 6, xviii. 
pt. iii. (ISS5J p. .339; GB'^, jit. I. vol. i. pp. 304 fl.). 

(b) rrorrssiorts of inutges ,—Tliere is a (toinmon 
custom of carryin^r inui^^es in procession, ollen 
accompanied with a ‘sacred marria^^e,’ of washing 
tliem in water to remove nolliition and strengthen 
them for the discharge of their duties, or of Hinging 
tItem into water as rain or fertility charms. The 
idol nrocession, which is intended, partly to please 
the deities, partly to spread t heir Ixmeficent inllu- 
encos through the streets along wlii<‘h they pass, 
usually imjilies Jain or IJuddhist traiiition, and is 
more common in S. than in N. India. 

A typical Instance of such processions is Lho car festival 
(rath-jatrg) of Jagannath. At Madura, during Lho spring 
festival, Siva is weilded to Miniik^i, the local Lojddess, and a 
leading incidentof the rite is the dragging of the images through 
the HLreetH(W. Francis, Madura Gaz., 199(5, I. 270, 278). 'lho 
rite of bathing thi-ir patron goddess, Gaiiri, consort of fSiva, 
hy the Rajputs of Udaipur is one of their most solemn festivals 
(J. Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, 1884, I. (503 ff.). At the Kiindal- 
pnr tomjfie the chief rite is the ceremonial bathing (Ja.tjalrn) 
of the g(Ml Mahavira or Vardhaiiiana ; the w’uter in which ihe 
god has been bathed is sold by auction, and votaries buy a little 
to rub oil their hands and faces (R. V. Russell, Danioh Gaz., 
190(5, 1. ‘203). Among the I’rahhus of the Deccan, their goddess, 
(Jauri, is fed, laid on a vvinnowing-fan, and stripjicd of all her 
ornaments, excejtt tier noso-ring, glass bangles, and black head 
noc.klace. Some food and four cop])er coins being tied to her 
apron, she is placed in the arms of u servant, who, w’itliout 
looking hai'k, while an elderly woman sprinkles w-ater on his 
footjinnts, walks straight to a river or lalie, and, leaving the 
goddess in the wafer, brings hack her silk waist-cloth, tho 
vviiiMovving-fe.n, a little water, and five )>ehhU‘s (/K/ xviii. j»t i. 
[1885] p. 248). On the hanks of the Indus, Darya t;iahih, the 
river-god, is represented by an image made of reeds', vvliitili is 
ornamented with llowers, wor8hi])})ed, and finally thrown into 
the river (H. A. Rose, Punjab Census Rep., 1901, i. 118). 

(c) Images used in dii'inaiion. —'J’lie une of iinag('8 
for tin; purjio.se of (iivination is common. 

At the Dharmavararn temple, w’hen any worshijiper craves a 
boon at the slirino of a famous Sannyasi, the jiriest jnits a h af 
of the vilva tree on the head of the image, and, if socm after 
it falls off, it is believed that the request will ho granted (W. 
Francis, Vizagapatani Gaz., 1907, i. 31(1). At the shrine of 
I’ibharnath, on Matheran Hill, near Bombay, the priest exitlams 
to the god what is desired, and lays two Ht(jnf'S in a hollow 
formed in the breast of the image ; if the right-hand stone ii 
first to fall, he tolls the worshijiper that his request is granted : 
if the left-hand stone falls, an additional offering is needed 
(BG xiv. [1882] 203 n.). When the Muhammadans destroyed the 
temple at Maiifllifita on the Narbada river, the leader wae told 
that the tihga had the power of sliowing by a reflexion within 
its surface the creature into vvhii'h the soul of the Inquirer 
would jiiisM at the next mctemjiHychuHiH ; when the Musalm&n 
officer looked into it he saw a jiig, and in his ri^t flung the 
liiiga into the fire; this cxjilains how it gained it* Jot black 
colour (O. Grant, Cent. Pruv. Gaz., 1870, p. 281). 
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{d) lUndinr/ ihr. (jod .-cnstoni of binding an 
images so ms to keep t lio doily nrubn' control is found 
in India {FL viii. [1S1)7] diidll’.). 

Tlic iin:iu:f> Hntiuinrui, the monkey-^oU, ia sonietiines h:irre(l 
in by ine.iiis of Htrijis of wood nailed in front of hia shrine, to 
}irevent him from wanderitii,' in the junj^le (11. V. Uusscll, 
Betid (i((Z., Jltc7, i. hi Ivnmaiiri, some of the local uods 

are simt up in a copper \-essel or covered with a cylinder, lest 
they may do miseliief (SI^l’Q iii. ( IS'Jh) l-lf)). Near Madras is 
a templt! whore tlie reformer, SaI'lkaracharya, jviit the poddess 
Kah doa ii a well, and placed a larpe stone on tlm top to keep 
her conllm'd, heeaiise she used to eat a Tlrahman daily (dASBo, 
ii. '2^1). 'the Kuiumhas of Madras worship their po<k Vira, the 
‘ hero,’ only at his atinual festival, and for the remainder of the 
year keep liim shut up in a box (G. Oppert, 23 s). 

{F Stolen iynnf/cs'. — Images yvliieli luive been 
stolen from other people are more valuable than 
those acipiired by pint base or gift, beeause (btty 
bring with them tlie Imrk of the fonm'r possessor, 
and tire more easily pro]>iti;ited {NJXQ iii. [ISOdJ 
55 ; ef. d. (J imm, Fetd. tr. d. IS. Stallybrass, 

London, IHS’i 88 , iv. 1321 ; (Li 3L«). 

Among the Meitheis, in recent times, a celebrated atJimonite, 
wliit^h had ]n?en stolen more than 07ice, was the subject of ft 
lawsuit in the British Gourts. In ancient days the Meitheis 
used to plunder and remove to their c.Jvpital the aai'red stones 
of theN&pastT. 0. Hodson, 102). The Kalians, a thieving tribe 
in Madras, do not hesitate t/) steal a god, if they think he will 
be of use to them in t heir yiredatory excursions (Thurston, iii. 
85; F. K. Hemingway, Trichuxopoly Gaz., 15)07, i. Iklld). It was 
the habit of some Kandhs to steal their neighbours’ gods in 
order acquire intluem'e as priest.s (S. C. Mai'pherson, 
Memorials, 200fT.). A Kaja of Kulu, alllieled with leprosy, was 
advisetl in a dream to steal the image of the god llaghunath 
from Gudh ; his messengers stole the god, were pursued and 
overtaken, hut the god showed such a <leeided wish to go to 
Kulu that they were allowed to take him away, and the Hija 
was cured {FL ix. [1S;)S| 184 f.). 

7. Legends of discovery of images. —Most of 
the legends of tlie discovc'iy of iimiges are tetio- 
logical, invifiitiol to explain the rudem'ss of the 
typii, tlufir exi.stence in spite of iconoclasin, or other 
miraculous jioMcr.s attril)ut('(l to them. 

The image is often said to have been originally a shatieless 
log which \va.s found floating down a river or (li^eovered on 
tlie seashore. ’I'hat of (Jokulmlt.li in .Mcw.ar uas discoi’crcd in 
a ravine on the river h.pik (.J, Tod, i. 6.S(i). 'J'hat of .lugaim.ith 
W'a,s discovi'n'd by a Savara, one of the jungle Irilies (W. 
W. Hunter, Orissa, i. 92 17.). About a century ago the god 
Manoharji appeared to a Kharva fisherman in Bombay, arsl 
informed him lliat his image had lloateii ashore; when 
search was made, it was discovered {lUi v. [l.SS()| Kl). Many 
famous Lihijas have hi^en identilied liy a e.ow drojiping her milic 
on the spot where they were suhseipiently discov ered. That of 
Balachari still hears the mark of Llie cow’s hoof; tliat at Indi 
was identified liy a cow dropping milk on it, and, when being 
dug out, it sank into the ground, and was thus proved to he 
self-existent (suayatnldi u) (§ 3 ). At BhFma 8 ankar, a man, while 
cutting timlier, saw blood oozing from a tree, but the wound 
healefl when a cow dropjied her milk on the ‘'tump, and alitipa 
came out of the tree ; at I’a.shari, a man found a cow feeding a 
snake in an ant-hill, which, when exr-avated, disclo.scd five 
li7\pas {BO xiii. Ih'^si], 8.5.5, xxiii. [1881J 0.55, xviii. jit. iii. (1H.S51 
pp. 120, 2(i5). An image is often discoverc'd as the result of a 
dream, like one whii'h recently ayijieared in Bombay, or that of 
Jagi4vara Mahadeva at Bandalvpiir (A’/At,^ i. [l.s'Olj 105 ; G. 
Grant, ('ent. Grei'. G'ar., ISTo, ]>. 175) .Sometimes, when attacked 
by’ foreigners, an image is niiraculouslv defended by .swarms of 
hornets, as in the case of Hie Bilesvar li/'ipa in K:Ulii.'lwar, or 
that at Bhepagarh on the Narliada (B(r viii. [1884] lol ; IV. H. 
Sloeinari, i. 00 f.). When the Muhammadans attacked the 
image of the hull Nandi, at Nirvangni, or that of Gmk.arji on 
the Narbada, blood gushed out, and the as.sailants were dis¬ 
comfited (BO xviii. pt. iii. flSSej j). 2 (i; 0 . 

8. The future of idolatry. —'Die attitude of the 
Hindus towards tludr iniagcs has been discu.ssed 
elsewhere (art. IIiNDur.sM, § 38 ). Tlie inllnenceof 
moriotlieistie religions, like Cliristianity and Islam, 
has done much to siigga^.st f)ur(*r concejitions of the 
Godhead—the lielict in a single, spiritual, benign 
Providence. A similar ell’ect lias been the result 
of sectarian moveimmts. such as Sikhism, the 
Brahma and the Arya Samaj, and other recent 
movements of the same kind which ericourjtge the 
study of tlie Vedanta, reject tlic Pnranic scheme 
of ]\ iridni.sm, and aim at restoring the Nature- 
worship of the Vedic age. But, granting this, 
idolatry still not only jircvails widely among the 
menial and forest tribes, but is actively encouraged 
by the Brahman hierarchy, and, in jiarticular, by 


tho.se priestly classes Avhieb act as pilgrim guides 
at Htieri'd cities and jihiees of pilgrimage. The 
growth of a moneye<l class under British rule has 
largely eneouraged the ereedion of temi)les, which 
are still built in great numbers, as the result of 
religious enthusiasm and ostentation, and from the 
belief that little merit can he gained by the 
n'storation of an ancient shrine or the rejiair of an 
old image. It is im])r()hahle that a form ot worsliij) 
which is so deep-rooted and univmsal, and whiidi, 
in the present state of their culture, meets the 
wants of the masses of the population, M’ill readily 
disappear. 

ToqiiuU' A. C. Ijy'all (Asiatic Studies'^, London, 1007, ii. 151): 

‘ I<1( )lalry i.s only the liierog 1 y pliic wn t large, in ]lopiilar character ; 
it came ^>ecau^^e unlctterc<l man carves in si iik.s and stones his 
rude aiui siiu]>le imagination of a god; and tins inaimcr of 
exjircssiiig the notion by handiwork conlinurs among even 
highly intellectual societies, until at last the i<lca becomes too 
subtle and suhlinie to be rendered by any medium except the 
written or sjuiken word.' 

LiTKR.iTtiRK.—The vast subject of Indian idolatry has as yet 
been investigated in no single monograph. The illustrations of 
images contained in the })ojmIar works on Hinduism are, as a 
rule, Liken from the coarse litliograplis found in tlie hon.ses of 
many castes, lb is understood that the Indian .Arclueologioal 
Dc’partment contemplates the jireparatioii of a complrte 
iconography' showing the development of the idol during 
historn al time.s—a work which is much needed. Many illustra¬ 
tions of Indian sculpture will he found in V. A. Smith, A 
History of Fine Art in India and ('eylon, Oxford, 1911. The 
existing hooks on Hindu mytliology and cults, sueli as fc,. 
Moor, The Hindu Pantheon, London, ISin ; C. Coleman, 
M ijt holoaij of the Hindus, do. 18;k2; W. J. Wilkins, Hindu 
M idhiilo'iy, Vedic and Pnranic-, GalcuHa, ]9(i(); J. Dowsoii, 
t'lassieal Piefionary of Hindu M ythoiu;! i/, London, 1879; H. 
Ziegenbalg’, Oenealoyy of the South Indian Oods, Madra.s, 
1.809, are largely haskd on literary souree.s, and give litile 
information on local temples, their images, ■■itid eultns. The 
illustrations of these works are, as a rule, inferior. F’or tlie 
earlier period mueli information will hi' found in the various 
series of Archieologieal Reports edited by A. (.'uiiningham, J. 
Burgess, ,1. II. Marshall, and others, with special works, such 
as A. Cunninp.ham, 'Phe Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854, Stupa of 
Bharhut, do. 1879, M ah af tod hi, do. 1892; J. Fergus.son and J. 
Burgess, G(i/y 'Temples of India, do. 1880; A. Griinwedel, 
Buddhist Art in India, e<l. J. Burgess, do. 1901 ; J. Fergiisson, 
'Tree and Serptent Worship, do. L'''08, -187;{, and History of 
Indian and Pastern Architecture-, do. 19U); al-Birhni, India, 
tr. K. G. .Saehau, do. 1910 ; the article, including a hdiliography, 
in Hit, 1908, ii. 89 IT. ; J. N. Farquliar, ('roam of H induisni, 
Oxford, 191.8. For the Tantrik worship of images, see 'Tanfra of 
the Great Liberation (M ahanirru aa Tantni), ed. A. Avalon, 
and IlymJis to the Goddess, tr. A. and K. Avalon, London, 1913. 
For idolatry in its modern forms the information is scattered 
Hiroiigh a wide literature of lu(iian ethnography—aeeounls of 
tribes and castOH, local gazetteers, census reprirts, and similar 
publications, to which reference is made in the course of the 
present article. W. (hU)uKE. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Japanose and Korean). 

— I. Ja PAS FSF.—\. In rilL INHIGKNOU.S If KLIGION. 

— I. The iis(‘ of iniftge.s and idols as ohjoets of 
worsliip is not indigenous to .hipan, for one, eliarac- 
teristio of jmre Shinto is the ahseneo of all hgnres. 
iYinong the arclijeological remains of greati'st anti¬ 
quity, hoM'ever, many eltiy iinago.s of men, and of 
horses and oth(ir aniimils, known as haniwa, have 
been found in the burial vaults of Iin])erial and 
noble families. It had been the euslorn at a 
funeral to s.-uudlice attendants, stuvants, and 
beasts of burden, that they might aeeomjiany 
tlieir master upon his journey and attend him in 
the spirit land. In the nugn of Snijin (29 B.C.- 
A.D. 23), when the Queen died, Nonii-rio-sukune, 
councillor to the throne, advised the Lm[)eror to 
substitute clay images for living victims. One 
hundred jiotters 4vere siinimonfMl from Idzurno to 
the court, and these made iigures which were 
placed aliout the royal tomb, d’he custom thus 
established was followed by the nobles and promi¬ 
nent families for several hundred years, down to 
tlie 7th cent. A.D. Keeent excavat ions in ancient 
tomb.s have brought haniwa to light in as many as 
32 provinces of the Eni])ire, thus witnessing to 
their widely jirevailing use. The rules concerning 
tomb-eonstrnction is.sned in the first year of 
Ihiikwa (A.D. 645) make no mention of haniwa \ 
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bill; ill spi'cial rasf's tlicir use ^v;ls |tr()l);il)Iy oon- 
tiuned to a latiu’ date. 'Idie la((‘s(. lustaiici; ^va.s 
in ]!)IL\ when were i)la(‘ed l)y tlie toini> of 

the Idnpcror Meiji T«‘iiiio, in deference to ancient 
eustorn and sentiineid. At no time were these 
images objects of worsliip, tlion^di they ])ossesso(l 
religions siyoutioinee as symholie otiei lines to the 
Rpirits of the df’nd (s(‘e, furllier, art. llUMAN 
SACKirrcK [Japanese and Korean]). 

2 . Altlio\iyli in Shinto no ini.’i;:;(‘H are uscmI to 
represent olijeets of worsiiip, a mirror is usually 
placed in the lioly place witliin the shrine. The 
mirror within tlu', Sliriiie at Isc^ is alleymd to he tlie 
one used hy Ama-terasu, the sun-yu)ddess, or 
ancestress of the l\oyal Family. It is oct a^^nnal, 
altliou^di usually the mirrors are rouml. 'Fhev 
are not strictly ohjeets of \vorshi]i, hut ty))ical <)f 
tdie human Insart which in its jairity ridhsUs tlu^ 
imaye of Deity; and faithful follow'ers of Shinto 
are instructed to })o\v heforc the mirror of the 
shrine mornin^^ and evening in an act of self- 
examination. 

3 . r>(‘tore the mirror of tlie Shinto shrine han<: 
the gfohei, stri)»s of wldte pajier cut into snuiil 
sipuiri's and draped upon an upright of wo< d. 
BU])r)Osed to symholize the ancient, ollhrings ol 
cloth. Tog('th(;r with the mirror, the <johci are 
not infrciiueiit ly ohjiads of poinilar worsliij), 

4 . About the shrine the snime-nawa, a straw 
ro[)e with tufts of straw or cut pnpcr ;it regular 
interwals, is often hung. I'liis ro]»(' may lx- plnci'd 
alxmt anything (•oU'iidered sacrctl or worthy of 
I'everent care, and is sujijiosed to avert evil in- 
nuerua's. Trees, rocks, and caverns ai(‘ occasion- 
ally so defended ; and the custom of surrounding 
with straw rope t he area iip(»n which a houso is to 
be erect I'd may have its origin in the idea of thus 
averting evil. 

ii. As INFLUENCKI) hY liuDDiiisM.—The begin¬ 
ning of real image-making in JajiaTi dates from the 
coming of Ihiddhism, whose irdlueiu'e is to he 
noted even in Shinto slirines, for a gradual mutual 
adajdation took nlai'e anii various images came to 
be placed in the slu ines. 

1. d’he most j) 0 ]»ular of these is that of Sugaw’ara 
Miehizane (f A.D. 9<M), worshipped hy the {leople 
under t he posthumous name of Tenjin, as t he god 
of learning, especially of calligraphy, lie is repre¬ 
sented in the robe of an ancient court-noble seateil 
on a matted floor. 

2 . The Ni-o or Deva, as gate-guardians to scare 
aw’ay demons, are often found hefort' Shinto 
shrines as well as before the temples of certain 
Ihiddhist sects ; and the images of animals tradi¬ 
tionally associated with sjiecitic deities are ])hiced 
in their shrines and ])opularly wu)rshipp(‘d as 
images of the deity itself. For examjde, hutri, 
called also Uga-no-Mitama, is the goddess of rice, 
and hence much woishipjied hy .lajianesig who are 
rice-raising, rice-eating people, 'i'he fox is her 
servant or messenger ; and image's of foxe.s are 
ahvays found at Inari shrines, being regarded hy 
many as images of the goddess hers(*lf. In the 
case of JipA-itcn, one of the seven deities of luck, 
the snake, her attendant, is often imaged as an 
embodiment of the goihless. 

3 . Images of Buddha.—For the most part, 
images to which religious reverence is paid are 
closely associated with Buddhist temides. The 
first record of the introduction of Buddhistic, 
images is to the ellect that, in A.D. 5‘2‘2, SShihatatsu 
of Kyo (one of the ]>rovinees of Cliina at that 
time) came to flapan and settle<l in Yamato, 
bringing with him several images which w^ere 
worshipped in liis home. The praiplo in general, 
howev(*r, pai»l litth' atti'iition to the fa(*t. Some 
time later, in a.d. r).")2, the Korenn king simt 
ambassadors to the Japanese court, who brought 


a gilf-hronze slatin' of Buddha wi(h hanging 
canojdes and sevi'ral Buddhisi Scripl ur('s, 'IJie 
new laith gjiiiu'd ground througli favour of the 
court circle, and (he nuiking t»f iniage> heciime a 
professional art. Shihatalsii was himself a skilled 
sculptor, ami was sneeeedi'd )»y his son ami giiiiid- 
soM, tlic lat(<T, 'fori-hiisshi, being consideri'd one 
of the grc'ati'st ev('r known in .l;ij).’in. Sevi'ralof 
the most famous imagu's at. lloryuji, the ohh'st 
Bmldliist teni])le in J.apan, .are tha lan'd to he by 
his luind. In tin; sixth year of Binloku (A.D, oTT) 
the king of K'nd.arii nuide a pri'sent to the court of 
.la])an of a Inigc image ot Bmldii.a which was 
aeeom]»anied by the artist; .'ind in A.D. 5S.^) a 
Jajianese sculptor is known to li:i\a! cxeented two 
images of IhnUlha. 'flic imagi's of this early 
jteriod W'ere ot wood; hut during the ladgn of 
BintidvU a large* im;i;.’e of ^iir<d^:u was jtre- 

sented ly llu* <«oiit ot Kinhira, and set the. fasliion 
for Work in slom*. (Iradnally hrim/.i*, clay, and 

h. ard l.acijucr wore nsf'd : and iniagt's wane made in 
gri'at. mimhc'i,-. (‘-po'eially about the middle of the 
Stii century. This continued till the Igth cent , 
when the ait nogan to <leeline. f rom IheHtlito 
the Pdth emu., many famous sculptors, including 
K4‘ihnr)kai and Kasiiga (Stli cent,), t'-sldn (lOlli 
<ent.), .Jo(dio, Ivol^ci. ami I’nkei (1 11 li ci'iit.), and 
'r.inlo'i and l\wankei (Bith cent,), devoied their 
oiu'igy .and skill almo.st exclusively to the making 
• •f Bmldlijst images and idols. Among the most 
l;i mousim.'igiis art* the daihuisit in Nara, Kamakura, 
.and Ivyoto. See art, Da I HIJ'I’SU. 

4 . (hu' of the most ]>oj»nlar ohjeets of worship 

i. s the image of Kwannon (Slvr. Avalokitesv/ira 

[y.e.]), the goddi'ss of mercy, who listi'iis to the 
pr.ay(*rs of tlie unhappy. 'Die sex of the deity is 
a matt(U’ of dis])nte, but in ]>o|)ular worsiiip tlio 
pity inv<»ked is that of the eternally feminine. 
'The San-ju-san-gen-do, a temple to Kw'annon in 
Kyoto, contains .‘k'h.SJ.j im.'ig<*s of tlie deity. The 
temple was originally foundeil by the ex-(un])eror 
'I'oha in IIJ‘ 2 , ami in IdthJ the ju'esent huilding was 
erected. Uangi'd in rising tiers throughout the 
h'ugtli of the D'lnplo are 1000 liguri's, eaeli 5 ft. 
high, and h(*aring uixin its lieml and hands smaller 
images, making': a total of Some (d t-licse 

were executed by tlie best artists of tiieir time ; 
and, wldle all represent the same dc'ity, no two 
are ex.acdly alike in the arrangement, of the myriad 
hands w’hii h hold forth various artud(‘s. 

5 . Jizo (Skr. Ksitigarhlia) is a very common 
figure, not only in temples, hut also along eoiiiitry 
roadsides and i>y imjuntain jiaths. He is a lielj)er 
of (hose in troulde; aud is especially besought hy 
})regmiut women and by eliihlren. A stone image 
of Jizo swathed in little bibs, th(3 othuings of 
women in distress, is one of the most pathetic 
sights amid all the image-w'orsliip of Japan. 

6 . Among other po])ular Buddhist images may 
he mentioned Rakan, Emma, Fudo, and Benziiru. 
B.'ikan (Skr.^ Arhan) includes all the imme<liate 
disiMples of Sakyamuni, such as the five Immlred 
disciples (tJohyaku Bakan) or th« sixtei'ii disciples 
(Juroku Juikan). Fmma (Yama ’^lyja) is the ruler 
of tiic Buddhist hell, a most ferocious-looking 
image. Fudo (Achala), the immovable, is rejire- 
sented in blazing lire, lienziirii, one of the sixtiam 
Bakan, is a god of healing sympathy; and tlie 
low'er classes believe that their bodily diseases will 
be healed by their toucliing the eoiresjionding j)art 
of his sacred image. 

7. The seven gods of Luck —Fhisn, Daikokn, 
Benton, FukiiroKuju, Bisluimon, Jurojin, ami 
Hotel- receive spi'clal legard from merehants and 
small traders. Their iimiges, now as much in jest 
as in earnest, are frequently to he seen ; and 
lignres of them adorn ))o])nlar advertisemmits. 
The present tn-ml of things is eh'aily seen in the 
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fact that less and less resj)oot is j)ai(l to the iinajj^os 
which once meant sonu'thiii^ very real in the life 
and thought of tlie peo|»le. 

8 . llesides ima;j:es, the commonest object of wor> 
ship is the ancest i al tablet, ihai., wliich ])]ay 8 a prom¬ 
inent })art in Japanese Ihiddhism. The custom 
was introduced fnmi (Jiina and is universal amoiif^ 
all classes of }>eopje, and witli Shintoists as well as 
Buddhists. The tablets are usually of rectangular 
shape, a slip of planed wood, rounded at the top, 
and placed on a pedestal. The size dill’ers accord¬ 
ing to the rank or wealth of the family and the 
age of the dead. On tlie front side is inscribed 
the j)osthumous name of the dead, and on the ba(;k 
the date of his or her birth and death, 'they are 
put in a small shrine or on a shelf, not infrequently 
with the images of Amida or other Ibuhlhist deities, 
and are placed in a room sjiecially i>rej)ared for the 
j)urpose or in a sitting ro(nn of tlie family. Often 
diipli(‘ates of the tablets are kept in the Ihuldhist 
temple.s of their own attachment. For a certain 
length of time after death food and drink are 
oll'ered, geneially until the 4t)th day, and there¬ 
after on the KJUth day and on the 1 st, jrd, 7 t h, 13th, 
2r)th, 3.‘>i(l, and bUth annivc'rsary. 'i’he idea of 
these oUVnlngs before the tablets is not the same 
as for deities. It is ^\ ith tin; idea of feeding the 
souls in the world lieyond, or simply to k<M‘p bright 
the memory of the (b ad. Priests are invited on 
the anniversaries to read scriptures before ilidl. 
In the time of t he /;oy?--festival on the I3lh, I4th, 
and 15th days of July (old calendar) the souls of the 
dead are believed to come to the world in order to 
visit the members of Ilnur family, when special 
feasts are oll'ered before; the tablets. The custom 
is steadily d(‘clining, giving way to the coming in 
of more intelligent faith. 

9 . Picture-trampling. — It may be of interest to 
note that, following the iniloduction of Uoman 
Fatiiolic (’hristiaiiity by the fJesiiit mis.sionaries in 
tlie Iblh c(‘nt., the per.s(;cution found expression in 
a peculiar form of cfiiun, or picture-tramj)ing, all 
suspect(al of Christian sympathies l)eing re(|uiied 
to trample upon tiie ))icture of the (Jhrist. Later, 
an iron plate was substituted for the [)icture ; and 
the pract ice was continued until the iK.'ginning of 
the iVlt'iji era, when religious freedom was allowed 
to (he people. 

II. l\()lilCAN. — Puddhism was introduc(*(l into 
Korea at a time when the countly still form(;d 
three se[)arate kingdoms—Shiragi, Korai, and 
Kudara. 

1. Buddhist images. — Korai, being nearest to 
China, was the lir>t to receive Ituddliist mission¬ 
aries, with whom came the idols of that faith, in 
A.u. 343. Soon alter tiiere was built a large 
Buddhist temple called Iburntiji. Twelve years 
later, liuddhisiu was irTroduced into Kudara, and 
forty years later into Shiragi, gradually spreading 
over the entire peninsula. J’he idols and irnag("s 
in the Korean tem}>lcs are for the most [)art not 
dilleKUit from those in Japan, images of Puddha, 
Kwaniion, Amida, Jizo, bhnma, and Bakan being 
most frc(pient. The largest, Pnddhist statue in 
Korea is that of J\liruku (Maitreya), in tlie temple 
of Kw'anchokji in the })r()vince of South Chusei 
(Chung Chong). It was made in stone alxuit lOUO 
years ago, by a j)ri('st call(;d banyo (lleimiung), 
who, it is said, employed one liundicd workmen 
for thirty-seven years. It is 55 ft. in height, with 
a widtli of 30 ft. On the forehead, which 
measures 6 ft. in width, is set a i)recious stone. 

2 . In addition to Pnddhist images, the image of 
Kwang-woo is frequently seen. Kwang-woo was 
an ancient Chinese general ; and in the city of 
S(‘oul alone there are fonr shrines to his honour, 
one each in the norl Ji, south, east, and west. He 
I - jtojnilar as a household deity with the common 


people; and the images of (lentoku, Chohi, and 
komei, three other generals, are often placed near 
his. 

3. The mountain-god.—The image of the 
mountain-god is that of an old man mounted upon 
a tiger. He is very popular, and occupies small 
shrines upon the hill-tops. 

4. Post-gods. —Fverywhere in Korea, by the 
wayside and at the entrance to villages, stand 
demon-posts, rudely cut with grinning teeth and 
horrible faces. They were originally distance- 
posts, which gradually became objects of worship, 
believed to he strong defences against the countless 
forces of the unseen world. 

5 . Ta Chue, or ‘the Lord-of-tlie-place,’is made 
of straw in a hollow form generally about 1 ft. 
long and 5 in. wide ; and witli in him are pla(;ed old 
coins, hits of pretty cloth, and similar treasures. 
He is enshrined in the corner of the roof, of the 
kitchen or store-house, and offered mochi (rice 
cake) on the 1st and the 15th of the old calendar 
months. He is supjmsed to avert evil and bring 
luck to his owner. 

LiTERATcriR. — B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese*, 
London, John Murray, IJandbook /or Japan, do. 1907 ; 

Kakuzo Okakura, The Ideals of the East, do. 

Tasuku IIarada. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Lapps ami Samoyeds). 
—The worship of idols aiul images of wood and 
stone appears to have been at one time eommon to 
all (lie IJgrian races occupying tfie Arctic regions 
of the Eurasian continent. I’liis worship still sur¬ 
vives among the Samoyeds of the Russian Empire, 
and it has not been long abandoned by the SamelaU, 
orSamelgof Lapland, otherwise known as Eirmsor 
Lapps, the former term being current in Norway, 
and the latter in Sweden, Denmark, liritain, and 
other countri(;s. It is true that tlie people of Lap- 
land outwardly professed tiie Lutheran form of 
( Jiristianity as early as the 171 h cent. ; hut even 
at tliat time they siaretly retained the religious 
id(‘as whieli they had inherited from their fore¬ 
fathers. Of the condition of the La]>Iand Samelats 
in the 17th (;eiit., the best contmuporary exponent 
is John Sehetfer, Professor in the University of 
Upsahi, wiiose LappoJiin, published at E'rankfort 
in 1073 (Eng. tr., (kxford, 1074), contains very pre¬ 
cise accounts of the exist ing religious }>ractiees of 
these peo}de. A striking feature of the Lapp 
religion was the worshi]* of certain idols. 

These were t-wo in number, popularly known as 
the woo<len god’ and ‘the stone god.’ The 
wooden god {tnin/Vd julnnd) was called Aijekc, 
lie ancestor,’ and, alt(uiiatively, 4’lior, or 'I'ier- 
mos, ‘the thiinderer.’ It may he that the name 
f Thor, and liis association with this particular 
idol, ought properly to lie regarded as a Teutonic 
intrusion in J^apland, ))ut that is a detail into 
which it is unnecessary to enter here. Tiie image 
of Aijeke or 'I'hor wa.s always made of birch wood. 

‘Of this wooU tVicy make 80 many idols aa they have sacrifice's, 
and, ulwn they have done, tiiey keep them in a (;ave by some 
hill ^ide. The Hliaf)e of thorn is very rnde ; only at the top they 
are iiuwle to represent a man's head’ (SchefYer, p. 4U, En^. tr.). 

SdielTer’s hook jiortrays one of the rudest of 
the.se idols, a mere wooden block, but there is also 
a more elaborate representation of Thor’s image, 
standing upon a table or altar. The trunk is 
simply a block of wood, with sticks projecting on 
either side to represent arms. At the end of the 
right arm is lixed a mallet, intended for the hammer 
of Thor. Across the chest are cross-belts or ban¬ 
doliers. The head is shaped to resemble a human 
head, with eyes, eyebrows, nose, and mouth. On 
either side of the skull are two spikes, in accord¬ 
ance with Scheffer’s words : 

Into his head they drive a nail of iron or steel, and a smali 
piece of Hint to strike fire with, if he hath a mind to it’ (p, 40). 

On the table, in front of the figure, is a plat© of 
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birch bark, containing portions of a sacriliced 
reindeer. Behind the figure are deer’s antlers, and 
round the base of the table are brandies of birdi 
and pine. A Lapp kneels in adoration before the 
altar. 

Giistaf von Diilien, in his work Om Lappland 
och Lapparne (Stockholm, 1873, p. 288), reproduces 
a drawing from a MS of the year 1671, by Rebn, 
Stockliolm, which is in close agreement with 
Schetter’s contemporaneous picture. Kehn’s draw¬ 
ing shows three images of Thor upon one table, 
and in front of them are three upright slicks h(;ar- 
ing [>ortions of the sacrificed animal. Von Duhen 
draws attention to the branches adorning thesidi's 
of the altar, to the two antler-heads between the 
images of Thor, to the hammers wielded in each 
hand of these images, and to the lialoes encirding 
their heads. It is noteworthy that tlie sacritice of 
animals is an essential element in the worshij) of 
these idols. Schdler states that the Lajips make 
a new image to Thor every aulumn, consecr;if ing 
it by killing a reindeer, and smearing theidi'l with 
its lilood and fat. The skull, feet, and horns are 
placed behind the image. Bart of the meat i> 
eaten hy the Laiips, ami part is buried, togdhe 
with the bones. 

In addition to ‘ the woo<len god,’ the Lapps also 
worshipj)ed ‘the stomi god’ (Aov/ kic 
otherwise, in fSwedisli, Storjunkdr, or ‘the gi-'al 
Lord.’ The term was also applied, g<‘rM‘iic- 

ally, to a stone god. In form, the svifn so’nelimes 
resembled, or was supposed to resemble, a biril, or 
a man, or some other creature. 

‘The truth is, its shape is so rudo licit they iiijiy sooner fancy 
it like soniet)iiT)g IheuiHclvrs than pcrsiia<le oilier peoph* that it 
is so. Their iiuajj^ination is ho stron;; that they reall> helieve 
it represents Ltieir Storpmkar^ and worship it aecordin^^li. 
Neither do they use any art in polishing' it, hut take it a.s they 
find it upon the hanks of lakes and ri\era. In this Hhajie, t here- 
fore, they worship it, not as though it wore ho made hy ('hanee, 
blit hy bie iinnirdiate will and procurement of their ^^o<l 
Storp/nkar, that it rnii^ht he sacred to him ’ (Scheffer, )». 4 1). 

The last seiiLeucc, it will he seen, implies tliat 
the seita Avas the medium through which an in¬ 
visible deity was worshij>[)e(I, and was not itstdf an 
object of worship. Von Diihen shows {oj). cit. pp. 
236-246) representations of three Lapp seitas, one 
taken from a reindeer-pasture and another from a 
strtiam, while the fliird, of white marble, with a 
covering or eaj) of calcareous spar, was found in a 
small island, at a spot known to Tiapj) trailifion as 
a ]d.ac.e of sacrilice, wlu're many horns and bon<‘s 
were found. It may be added tliat, all hough the 
scitas ;iie generally quite iinworked, there are 
some instances in which the upper part lias been 
carved sutliciently to bring out a resemblance to 
the head of a man or of an aTiimal. 

'fhe ceremonies connected witli the wor.sliip of 
Storjun/cnr were very similar to those associabsl 
with ‘the w’oodeai goil,’ The animal ^)ecially 
selected for saci ilice was a male reindeer. Its rigid- 
ear having been jiierced and a rial thr(‘a<l run 
through it, the reindeer was killed, and its blood 
carefully preserved in a barrel. The oHiciating 
])riest then took the blood, some of the fat, the 
antlers, the bones of the head and neck, and the feet 
and hoofs, to the hill where the sacred stone bad 
already been placed. Uncovering hi.s liead and 
howdng reverently, lie then anointed the stone wdth 
the fat and blood, and placed the antlers behind it, 
the right horn having the penis of the reindeer 
attaclied to it, while on the left horn was an 
amulet of tin and silver w'orked together with 
red thread. 

Although not represented by any snecial image, 
the sun w as also worshipped by the Lapps of the 
17th century. Scheller states his belief that the 
sun was incorporate in Thor, who, it niay be noted, 
was sometimes decorated with a nimbus round his 
head. The act of sun-worsliiji, at any rate, w'as 


performed before the altar of Thor, u])oii wliicl. 
occasion the sacrificial bones were arranged in a 
circle u}>on the altar. 

In return for tlie reverence paid to lliem, or 
tlirough tiiein, the wooden and stone gods were 
believed to protect their worshippers against mis¬ 
fortune and to aid them in hunting and li.shing. 
Each family liad its ow n sacrilicial mount, w ith its 
wooden or stone god ; but in -ome cases individuals 
jiossessed sritas wlio w’cri* inidm-stood to lx* specially 
iiil(U(‘sted in their w el fine and to w liom they 
prnyod. 

Liti's similar to tile'll' are common to other 
cognate races in Northern Europe and Siberia. 

‘The SamoyedeK, Osti.akH, \'c)),'uls, and l/ipps all sincar tho 
niontliH of flH-iridolH ivitli hknid and fat’ (.loliri Ahercromby, 

I "re-and l^roto hietonc London, ISbS, i. 159). 

Among (In* Samoytids of today the religious 
practices of the ITlh cent. laipjis are still in full 
swing, ns sevcia! modmii travellers have shown. 

In 1SVT) and 1878 ( ho Swedish explorer Nordimskibld 
and his comradi'^ n ; iled sticrilicial sites on Vaygatz 
Island ami I hti \'ahiial I’eninsula. Id these places 
tho Sauioyeds arc aei ustomed to make pilgrimages, 
sonietimc.M from a distance of six or seven hundred 
miles, in onha to oiler saerilices and make vows. 
At a sai rilicial emimuue on tho south-western 
lu'adl.and of \'a\ gal z Island, the Swedish ex)>lorers 
found a large numlxjr of reindeiw skulls and horns, 
hones of tlie hetir, various ohjiuTs of metal, and 
several humlr(‘ds of idols, described as 
‘ fiinall wooilyn atiokH, ttie u])pcr portions of which were 
carved very ('IniuHil^' in the form of ttie human coimtermnce, 
moHt of them from fifteen to twenty, but dome of them 570 
conlimetroa in leng^th. They were all stuck in the fifround on 
the BOuth-cast part of the eminence. Near the iilace of wacriMco 
there were to he seen pieces of drift-\iood and remains of the 
fireplaee at which the Hacrifii'ial meal was prepared. (.)ur ^mide 
fol(i 118 that at t.hese ineala the months of tl.e idols were he- 
Hmeare<i with hlood and wetted with branch’, and tho former 
statement was conlirmed Iw the lar^^e spots of hlood whic'h were 
foumi on most of the ljiri;(' idols Iielow the hok‘8 intended to 
represent the mouth ’ (Nordenskiold, Voyatje of the Vega, Enjf. 
tr., Ixnidon, 1881, i. 91 f.) 

That these customs are still in force seems quite 
evident. In 181)4, FrcMlerick dacdcson, in I ho course 
of his exj^edition to I^'ranz-Josef Lantl, learned that 
the Sanioyeds of Vaygatz at that dale, were ac¬ 
customed to .sacrifice a reindeer to Mudr god, kill¬ 
ing the animal hy slow dcgree.s. The Samoyeds, 
moreover, carry simill port able god.s willi them 
during their s!cdg(‘-jourm*ys. In 1878, Nordens- 
kibld [mrehased four of thes(‘ gods from a Samoyed 
woman. 'Two of 1 lumi w ere, dolls, om‘ was a iidnia- 
ture garment, and the bmrih was ‘ a stone, w rajiped 
round witli rags and hung with brass plates, a 
corner of the stone forming the counle.naiice of the 
human figure it was iiilendivl to resem hh; ’ (o/>. cit. 
i. 86). 'I'his last appears to hava* Immui identical 
witli tlie ‘stone god,’ or seitff, of tlie Lapj)s. 

‘ Professor I)o Ilarlcz thinks it jtossihle that tlie small domestic 
idols of felt and raj^s, used hy the Monj^ols, and mentioned ag 
early as the \ cair i.lCO hy Armenian authors, may have been 
introdiieecl h\ the Huddhiat preachcTs, as Vartan states without 
hesitation ’ (Ahercromby, op. cit. i. Kkt). 

Tlie st.alionary w’ooden idols of the Sanioyeds 
seemtohave Ixaui largiwin ]><'ist times. Maitinibre 
in IBbii, Linsclioten in 1601, and an old Dutch 
engraving reproduced hy Norilenskidld (i. 84) all 
show images as large as a man ; and in the lost 
instance the human trunk as w’ell as the head 
is carved witli some elaboration. I’rohahly the 
earliest written description of Samoyed idols is 
that given by an English traveller, Ste)>hcn Bur- 
rough, in 1556 (Hakluyt’s Voyages, new' edition, 
Glasgow, 1903-05, ‘ Briiieijial Navigat ioii.s,’ii. 338;. 
Burrough speaks of his visit to 

‘a heap of the Samoed* idols, which were In number ahov# 
800, the worst and the most unartificiall worke that ever I v..w ; 
the evei and inoutheB of sundrie of them were hloodie, they 
had the shape of men, women, and children, very firrosly 
wrouffht, that which they had made for other parte, was 
also eprinckled with blood. Some of their Idols were an olde 
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sticke with two or ttiree notches, made with a knife in it. . . . 
There was one of liu ir Hled^ hrokcn, and lay by the tieape of 
idols, & thf're I saw a dc. rs ^Kinne whi<di the fonlos had 
sj^ioyled : and before ceilaiiic of their idols Idocka were made as 
hii^-ii as their nioiiLheH, hciiar all bloody, 1 thoujfhL that to h« 
the table whereon they olVered their sacrilioe.’ 

A coinpai ison of tliest' \'jli ioti.-s st attMiierits makes 
it evident that tluf idol-woishiji of tiie Samoyeds 
anti t)f the l>a,j)|) Sa.meinds was suhslantially the 
same. 'I'he only sliikin:.; <lillLda*nce is that the 
Samt>yed idols have not the outstretedied arms 
w'iehiino; the hammer of 'Thor whitdi formerly 
characteriztal the wnunlen j^axls of Lapland. It is 
reasonable to )d(.“suine, therefore, that the i(h‘a of 
I’lior and his haniiner was introduecd into Lapland 
from the South. 

hiTKRAi I'RK. --Appended to Von Diihen’s Lapf>lm)d (Stock¬ 
holm, lM7d) there is a list of over IthO works relaLint; to l^apps, 
a considerable nnniber of whi(di im hide rcderences to their 
reIi;j:ion. Nearly as ample is the hihlion^raphy prelix’cd to 
Aherorornhy's Firms (liondon, ISdS). Sper-ial mention may he 
made of C. E. Lenequist, De supersfifvrtfnim Fr/innirun^ 
Aho, 1782; C. Gaaander, MFrnnir.n, <lo. 178d; A. 
Andehn, ‘ Ucdi^ion rier heidtdsidu n happen,’in hrman’s Archio 
fur u'ii^srnsrha/ll. Knndr lir/sslauds, \\. 1('>7-1S0 and Klh-dh,') ; 
and V. M. Mikhailovskii, ‘Shamanism in Siberia and lOnropean 
Kussia,’ m J AI xxiv. (l8'J4)tj2. 

David 5L\cKrrcmE. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Muslim). —M.d.iam- 
mad protested stronp;ly ao;hinst idolatry, hut other 
Arabs had dune so he lore liirn. While he was yet 
a lad, there were men, ctLlltnl the I.Ianifs, who re¬ 
jected the idoltitry around them. Some of 

these afterwtirds beeaine Lliristians ; some reimiined 
unitaritins. Of the lat(t;r, Zaid iltn’Amr was one 
of the eliief. He emliraeetl neitlier Christianity 
nor Judaism, hut said that he worshipped the God 
of Ahraham. Ife kept entirely aloed from idol- 
worship and all connected tlierewith, and had a 
great influence on Mnliammatrs early preatdiiiig. 
So lo^'T as iMiihainiiiad only exhorted to better 
livo-^, >r spoke of I In^ Last Day, the Meccans 
treated him with good-hnnionred contempt; but 
when lie attacked the idolatry of the Kaba, tlie 
case was diHelent. lie must respect their lemph; 
and its gods, for wliich Mecca was famed far and 
wide. His uncle Ahu Tfilih lx.’gged him to make 
some concession, but he re]>lied, ‘ Say tlicre is no 
God except Allah, and rerionn(;e what yon w’orship 
beside Him.’ So the friendly othces of his nm le 
came to nothing. The pmseention now became 
severe. The Meccans called him a liar, a de¬ 
moniac, a sorc(ner. Again he Inid to seek the 
protection of ids powerful relatives. Some of the 
iMoccan lead(ws then [)r()})()S(.‘d that the God of 
Muhammad should be worshij)p<Ml at the same 
time as the Meccan deities, or altermitcdy each 

(‘ar. Muhammad di<l not fall into the snare, 

lit produced this revelation, showing that the 
two j'eligions must be ki'pt quite distinct: 

‘ Say, <> ye initicl lovers, I worship not t hat which ye worship, 
and > 0 do not worshi}i I hat w hich I w’orship; I .shall never wor¬ 
ship that which ye worshiji, neither will ye W’orship that which 
I worship. To yon he yonr reli^don ; to me my relij^don ’ (cix.^. 

Vtsry soon aftiT be gave the most emphatic testi¬ 
mony to the doctrine of the unity of God which 
is to be found in the Qur’an : 

‘Say, He is God alone: God the I'Ternal ! He heqetteth 
not, and He is not begotten ; and there is none like unto Hmi' 
(cxii.). 

Still the people of Mecca were hard-hearted, and 
the preaching of the Prophet at this time is full of 
denunciations of the despicable person, the back¬ 
biter, the defamer, the insolent, as he terms tlie 
prominent individuals who led the opposition. Pro¬ 
tected himself by his powerful family connexions, 
the Projihet could not save his followers from per- 
ooution, and a number took refuge in Abyssinia, 
i 1 is cause did not gain ground, 'riieii came another 
proposal for compromise. A leailing man of Mecca 
was dejnitcd to call on Muhammad and to jioint 
out to him that blaspliemiug their gods, reviling 
L'cir religion, and charging them and their fore¬ 


fathers Avith unbelief had <lone no good. Would 
it not be better to come to some terms? If he 
would only acknowdedge their deities, the Meccans 
would accept Allah as one of their gixls and wor* 
ship him. Tt was a great temptation. Under 
eireurnstances .such as these, Muhammad one day 
came upon a group of men near the Kaba, aiKl in 
a friemlly way began to recite the ojiening verses 
of surd liii. : 

‘ By the star when it setteth, your compatriot erreth not, nor 
i.s he led asiray, neitlier speaketh lie from mere impulse. The 
C^ur’iin is no ot-her than a revelation revealed to him : One 
mighl y in power taught it him.’ 

Then lie went on to refer to .some of the Meccan 
idols byname. ‘Do you see al-Lfit and al-'Uzza 
and Manat, tlie third besides?’ Then, to the 
astojiishment and joy of the Meccans, came the 
w’ords: ‘These are the exalted females, and verily 
their intercession is to be hoped for.’ They ju'os- 
traded tluun.sidves in worship and s:iid, ‘ Now we 
know tliat it is (Lxl alone that giveth life and 
taketh it away ; tlial createth and supporteth. 
'rhese our godib'sses make intercession for us, and, 
as thou hast accorded to them a posit ion, we are 
contI'Mt to follow thee.’ Thus were they willing 
to fullil their jiart of the eomjiact. Ihit to the 
credit of Muhammad it must be .said (hat he saw 
the grave error that he had committed, and that 
the people would still retain their idols. Tradition 
records that a verse inserted in a later sura now 
came, showing Muhammad that a.s other prophets 
had been tempted of the devil so had he : 

‘We have not nent an apostle or prophet before tiiee, among 
whose desires Satan injected not some wrong desire, but Goil 
shall bring to nought that which Satan iiad suggesti’d ’ (x.\ii. hi). 

The mind of the Projiliet being .set at rest, the 
revelation came as it now stands in the Qur’an : 

‘ Do you see al-Lit and al-'Uz7:a, and Manat, the third idol 
liesides? What, siiall ye have male progomy and God tcinalc? 
Tlii.s were, indeed, an unfair partition ! Tlu'se are mere names : 
ye and your fatliera named Lliem tliua’ (liii. J'J-2:i). 

The Meccans were much displeased at this, and 
said, ‘ Muhammad liath repented of liis favourable 
mention of the rank held by our goddesses before 
the Lord. He hatli changed tlie same and brought 
other words in tlieir stead.’ Tlie pm.secution re¬ 
commenced ; but Muhammad henceforth at tempLul 
no compromise, and now and for ever broke with 
idolatry. He received a solemn warning neve:' to 
run into such danger again : 

‘ VTrily, they h.ad well-nigh beguiled thee from whut wc re¬ 
vealed to thee, and caused thee to invent some other thing in 
our name’(xvii. 7.'q. 

The idols of Mecca are derided : 

‘What think ye of the gods whom ye invoke hesideB Allah? 
Show me what part of the earth they have created’ (xxxv. as). 

Before he left Mecca, Muhammad said to his 
of»poncnts: 

‘(Jail now ori those whom ye made God's companions; and 
they shall call on them, but they will not answer them ’ 
(xxviii. 64). 

The statues of false gods furnish fuel for hell : 

‘ Fear tlio lire prepared for the intidela, whose fuel is men and 
stones ’ (ii. ‘2‘2). 

Idolaters «are likxuied to 

‘the spider who huildeth her a house: But, verily, frailest of 
all houses surely is the house of the spider’ (xxix. 40). 

Tliey are not to be prayed for (ix. 115) ; their end 
is to enter into the lire (vii. 36). Marriage with 
an idolatre.ss is forbidden (ii. 220). Idolatry is an 
unpardonable sin (iv. 51). 

A few converts were gained at Medina, who, 
when they came to Mecca to perforin tlie annual 
pilgrimage, took an oath of obedience to Muluim- 
mad, in wliich a jimmi.se to give up idol-worship, 
as with all converts, was an important point. 
Later, in Medina the Prophet made it quite clear 
that idolatry was a great crime, an unpardonable 
sin ; 

‘ Verily, God will not forgive the union of other gods with 
lliniMclf'! But f>l,her than this will He forgive to whom He 
plcascth. And be who iinifeth gods with God hath devised a 
great wickedness’ (iv. 61 ; cf. 116 f.). 
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In the year a.d. 629, Mubanunad, with the per- 
iniKsion of the chief men in Mecca, was able to 
perform the piljL^rimage to the Ka'ba, and went 
t-hroiudi the nsnal ceremonies—after \\'hi(“li he re¬ 
turned to Medina. The time, however, soon came 
when it was necessary tliat Mecca sliould he t lie 
centre of the mnv reli^don ; and so, seizin^^ an op]>or- 
tunity for a qnarrel, lie marclied wdli Ip,(MM) imm 
a^^^ainst the city. The Meccans saw tliat tin- time 
for oppi^sition was })ast, and sulimitti'd. Muham- 
rnad prociasled to the Kaba, salutetl the lilack 
Stone, bub destroyed all the idols, idolaters are 
henceforth to la; sevt'rtdy dealt with : 

‘ VVlieri llio sacred riionlhs arc past, kiit (hose \vt»o join other 
Rods with (iod, wlicrevcr yo sliall lind Llietn ; and seize them, 
bosio^re tliein, and lay wait for I )i(‘m with every kiixJ r.f aml)ijs)i ; 
but if they shall conv(‘rt, and ohsfjrve prayvT, and pay the obli¬ 
gatory alms, ttien let theni go their way ’ (ix. o). 

Idolaters are no lonpod' to make lint pilpo'iinape : 

‘ O BelieverB ! only fin y who join gods with (hxl are unelta'in ! 
Let ttiein not, thcrefoie, after this year conio near the sacred 
Temple' (ix. ds). 

The people of 'Fa if made a stout resistance to 
Muhammad, and, when they tinally suhniitta-d, 
begged to he allow(,‘d to I’ctain their idols, 'riiey 
received fairly ^mod terms, but this reqm . t coubi 
not he pfranted, and th<‘ idols wfue all destroy^-d 
by Muslims appointed to do tlie work. Wiii: t 

11 ham mad destroyiMl all the idols at Nfecca, he 
still retained the pa^im c(‘remonial of the Pil- 
primaoe and the lilack Stnmi as an ohject of 
superstitious reverence, thus leaving the old stone- 
worshi}) of tin* papan Arabs intact. Tin*, retention 
of the 1 hL"rima; 4 ’(* was peihaps a m*c(“-sity in order 
to wdn overall tlie Arab tribes, by yi('ldin^bo their 
revererna* for Mecca as the c(*ntre of a natiomil 
faith ; hut it has woi kcfl evil sinifo, not only by 
^ivin^^ undue importance to tlie rneehanical per¬ 
formance of the (.)ld papnan ritual, lait by eiiijhiasiz- 
inp tlnf fact that Islam was started as a local and 
national I'elipion, aiul that rules suited for Arabs 
in the 7til cent, are hindinp on the most diverse 
fieoples in the 20th. 

Tlierc* is a curious tradition wtiich relates how Mnhaminad 
was lost wlien a little boy. An old man conifort(*<l tuw imr.se 
and led her lo the idol liouse. He then walked seven times 
rouTul the idol, kisscMl its head, and said, exalted lluh.il, 
will Ihoii he jtleased to bring haek Muhammait ihn 'AImI Allah, 
whose wet-nurse tliis woniuu isV’ Itul)al .and the oflxT idols 
fell proslrafe to the ground, ancl Ifuhal said, ‘O old man. do 
not mention Muhanuiiad’s name before us; the <iest ruciiori of 
ourselves and ttie <>i tier idol.s and the idolaters is to he in his 
hands. Tell the idol-worshijipers that our greatest saeritku'r is 
to he Muhammad; that is, he is to kill us all, whilst they that 
follow him shall be safe ' (Mirkhond’s /faugfaf-a^-.ya/a, pt. ii. 
vol. i. p. 115). 

The Wahhahites, avIio art; most careful to avoid 
anything w hich mipht seem to iiiquiir (In; dopma 
of tin; unity of (Jo<l, tind tvho look upon many 
jirtictic(*.s of other Muslims tis tending towards 
polytln'ism, or shirk, have d<*lined the latter in 
these four terms: shirk al-ihn, ascrihinp know¬ 
ledge to others than Clod; shirk at - idsurruf, 
ascrihinp power to other than (hxl ; shirk al- 
' ibdda, oll’eriiip worshi]) to created things ; shirk 
al-Cida, perforinirip cert'.monies which im]>ly reli¬ 
ance on other than (Iod. It is shirk al-ihn to 
suppose that proi»hets and holy men liave any 
knowledge apart from that which (jod gives them. 
Hence it is wrong to place any reliance on the 
words of soothsayers and astrologers. It is shirk 
at-tasnrruf to look upon any human being as an 
intercessor with Clod. The orthodox view is tliat 
Muhammad is now an intercessor. The Wahha- 
bib(*s deny this and quote the verses : 

‘Who is he that can intercede with Him hut by Ilia own per¬ 
mission?’ (ii. 250). ‘Say: Interces.sion is wholly with Hod’ 
(xxxix. 45). ‘No intercession shall avail with Him but that 
which He shall Himself allow ’ (xxxiv. 'Z2). 

It is shirk al-ihada to prostrate oneself before any 
created thing, or to visit tlie shrines of saints. It 
is shirk al'ada to trust in oim ns and lucky days 
and bo keep up superstitious practices. I liough 


idolatry is severely cornlemned and the worship oj 
idols is iinluiown, saiut-wor.sliip is very common, 
and in all Muslim lands pilgrimages to the tombs 
of holy men are constantly made. 

Litkkatuuk.—7’/m Koran, tr. G. Sale'^, London, 1825, ‘Pre¬ 
liminary lii^^coiirHe’; D. S. Marg:oIioutli, Molminnit'd, Pouddit, 
lUof) ; W. Muir, Liff of Mahnni l, London, Istil, Kdinhiny;li, 
I'-Ml; ii. Sell, i'in' Lifr <>f M o/la inniad, I.oiidon and Madoi^ 
im;;; T. P. Hughes, fh'h onittry af Jsluni, l.ondiMi, iS'.iri; E. 
Sell, Historical Deceiupment oJ Lkt Qurd/i, Loudon and Matiray, 

Kdwaki) Sell. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Persian).—i. Intro¬ 
ductory. — h'rom (he eai licst ant i<iui(y the I’ersians 
had no idols in the scn.se of a rejiiesentation of (he 
godhead set iij) as jin ohj(;ct of woishij). Smdi 
allusions to tin; [)ractice as aix; found are always 
in the way of coml(*mning it as an ahhoriA'ut 
custom employed l»y loi(dgners and nnheliev(*rs. 
Zoroaster, the I’lophet of Ancient Iran, makt's no 
reference to ido! \\oi.slii]», cvtui tliough liis vision 
saw grapltic pi{ I iinss of the liost s of heaven, d'liese 
vivid imng(‘s. li<)W(!V(;r, whieli miglit easily have 
been oiv(*n a [da.st io form, r«*mained, with tlie st't-r 
and wit h ids pi'ojdc, simidy a visnalizfition of the 
i<l(‘;il. 'riiioiiLiiout the lusiory of the religion of 
Irnn, idolatpv J'hiyed no jtart. 

'I’his is (,rm* de.si>it»; the fact that the Persians 
of Aclm iuenian and S;isanian time.s liad no religi¬ 
ons s(’rnph*s against images, as is sliown by tlie 
<lclinea.(um of the (li\'ine being, and oeeasionally 
of ot her spiritna.l manifestat ions, on the inoniiments 
of the. gieat I'ersian kings and tiie monarehs of 
the House of Sasan. 'This use of seulpt ured forms, 
liowever, did not mean to lh(*m in any sen.se a 
Worship of graven images. If Darius and the 
Ollier Aeha*menian sovereigns portray(*d in bas- 
relic'f on .stone a convent ionalized lialf-ligiire of 
Orniazd as lloaling in a <*ir<‘le above (he lH*ad of 
the king, and prcsmiting to him, as by divine right, 
a ring or symbol of soviireigiity, it was a motive 
borrowed from Assyrian and IJahyIonian art, and 
was doubtless chosen with the exjiress purpose of 
apjicaliiig to the non-Persian eonqui'ied nations, 
who were more ant lirojxnnorjihic in tln*ir ideas.^ 
Nor is an exceiitioii made by tlie Sasanian lias- 
ndief at Nuqsli-i-Itii.stam, on wliich Ormazd i.s 
r(‘t)iesent(‘d on horse haek ajqnoachirig to oiler tlie 
sovereignty to Ardasir, who is similarly mounted ; 
the intent was tlie same as before.*'* 'I'liere is 
kindred evidence regarding the ninibus-erowned 
ligurc, liolding a llnted stall’, in a Sasanian sc.ulp- 
tured iiiclie, at Taq-i-lhistan, near Kirmanshah, 
wliich is supposed to rcjuiisent Zoioasle.r, hut may 
possibly jxn tray Mil lira, genius of the sun (see 
Jackson, J*rrsia Past and Present, New York, 
1901}, ]>p. 215 220, hir a discussion of the subject 
and for photogra[ilts). A like [lossihility may he 
(daimed, (hough it seems less certain, for the view 
that the figure graven in a group in the adjoining 
vaulted ar( h jxn trays Anahit a {q.v.), gochless of 
tlie heavenly streams ; yet such an interiiretation 
still awaits more autlioritative corroboration (cf. 
Jackson, op. rit. p, 225, n. 3). Other examph's 
of image.s as elligles, but not a.s idols, may like¬ 
wise he (•it<*<l from Sasanian carvings as reierred to 
in Alt (Persiaii), in vol. i. ji. 881 f. J'Ik; general 
result is the same, and the statements of the Ori't'k 
and J.*at.in authors hear out this f;ict, as sliowri iiy 
the testimony from the classic writers cited in the 
following paragraph. 

1 For a (iiHcusHion of this special subject and for reasons 
against assuiniriR (as some do) that t)u) oonvenlionali/.cd 
rcprc.sents not (Jrniazd but the J'ravoU, or idealized sjiirit of 
the kiriR, see Jackbon, ‘Ornia/.d,* in The Momst, ix. (Lhieatfo, 
185M)) IGSf. 

The tiRure is known to reiiresent Ornia/.d, heeanse hib nmue 
appears in t.he inscription on Ifio stone as de.sc rihinj^ the pnrpoi L 
of the bas-relief; for rcferenc<'s aeo Jackson, op. cit. n. it.'i, 
n. 1 ; and cf. F. W. West, ‘ Pahlavi Literature,’ in GirT li. 
(Straflshury:, 1904) 77. 
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2 . Greek and Latin testimony to the Persian 
abhorrence of idols and image - worship. — The 
oldest Greek reference, thoiifj^li somewliat indirect, 
to the Persian hatred of images and temples is 
found in yh^schylus, Pci'scr, 809 (produced in 472 
n.C.), in nhich the AtJienian dramatist places on 
the li})s of tlie s})ectre of Darius the statement that 
(lie Persian hosts, 

‘ when invudiiiK (Jreero, Hhrank not from destroying' the wooden 
fign res iftperr]) of the gods, nor from burning the tomplea.’ 

W'ell-kno^vn above all, however, is the classic 
passage, which was written a few years later in 
tin; 5tli cent. n.C. by Herodotus [Hist. i. 131), in 
which the fatlier of history said of the Persians: 

' They do not make it a e^ustoin to ereta images (ayaA/uLara) 
and (euiplea and ahars ; orj the contrary, they impute a ctiarge 
of folly u}ion those who do so ; because, as it seeiua to me, they 
do not coru^eive of the gods as having the naUire of men, as the 
Greeks do.’ 

'Phis statement hy Herodotus has always been 
justly rc^oirded as representing in its tenor the 
true facts of the Persian view. 

Four ('entnrics later the same statement was 
reiterated by Strabo (c. 63 n.C.-A.i). 21) when be 
empbasizful it as bolding good in his time, for be 
says {(P'og. xv^ iii. I3 [p. 732]): 

‘The I’ersians do not erei^t images (ayaApara) and altars,’ 
though he does inentioti, a f(‘\v imrugraiths beyond (xv, iii. 15 
[p. VHSD, the existence of ‘temples of Anai'tis [’Avain?, t.e. Av. 
Aiialiitd] and of Omanes [‘UpacTj?, i.e. Av. Vohii Manoh] as 
belonging to these shrines; atul a statue (foai'oc) of Omattes 
is carried in procession ; we ourselves have seen these thirigs’ 
(cf. XI. viii. 4 [p. 5121), 1 

The Cbiircli t'atber Clemens Ale.xandiinns (at 
the end of the 2nd cent. A.D.), when r(‘ferring to 
the Persian Magi in his Protrept. 5, cites the older 
authority of Deinon in his statement that 
‘ they, as flcinon says, sacrifice beneath the open sky, regard¬ 
ing lire and water as t he only images (dyaApara) of the gods ; 

. . . nor have they presumed stoc'ks and stones to V)e images of 
the gods, like the Greeks (dyoApara fxtv Onitiv ov ^v\a Kal XlOov; 
vnet\Ti^4)acrip, uxjnep ’KAArjees), nor ihises Atid ichneumons, like 
the KgN'pLiaMS, hut, fire arid uator, as do the philosophers; and 
Jlerossirs, in the third (hook) of his (^hnidaics, shows that it 
was later- after man}- periods of years —that they worshipped 
images in the likeness of man,2 this practice having been intro¬ 
duced by Artaxerxes, son of Darius Oclius,^ who first, after 
sett.ing up the image of Aphrodite Anaitis in Babylon and Susa 
and Kcbatana (and] Persepolis (lit. Persre],* and Bactra and 
Damascus, and Sardis, taught that she he worshipped.’ In 
connexion, furthermore, will) the latter half of this citation 
It may he added that the names Mithra and Anahita api>ear 
ill the inscriptions of the AchaMnenians first on the monuments 
containing the edic^Ls of Artaxerxes ii., 404-368 b.c. (cf. Justi, 
Gesch. Irans,’ in (UlrP ii. 407). 

The great patriistic writer Origen (r. A.D. 185- 
253), in his controversial defence of (Christianity in 
opposition to (’clsus, inveighs against all t he points 
made by that l‘]picnrean philo.sojiber, but dialecti¬ 
cally admit s some matters in favour of the Persians, 
wlio had a natural aversion to idols and image- 
worship. In referring to ot.lier peoples who, like 
t he I’ersians, were non-idolaters, (Jelsus says of the 
latter (in Oi igcii, r. (Jelsuni, vii. 62) ; 

‘They cannot tolerate temples, altars or images,' and he con¬ 
tinues by citing the pa.ssage quoted above from Herod, i. 131 as 
to the IVrHian abliorrerice of such usages ; to which Origen 
replies (vii. 63 f.) t hat the Persians do not reject idols for the 
game reason as do .Jews and Christians. 

Equally strong is the statement of the later 
Greek historian and hiograplicr, Diogenes Laertius 
(6. ('. A.D. 200), in his icfcrence to Persian Zoro- 
astrian Magi, of whom he says ; 

‘The Magi . . . give accounts of the existence and genera¬ 
tion of the gods, saying that they are fire, earth, and water ; 


1 On certain elements connect.eii with the general interpreta¬ 
tion of Strabo’s remarks in the light of the Avesta, observe the 
tone in the rest of the present art. aixl cf. what has already 
been stated in Art (Persian), vol. i. p. HS' 

2 This sentence, referrinjif to Berossi 


i. 67, os: ‘ Berosus shows that it was after many suce 
years that men [«icj worshipj^ed images of human shape.' 

3 t.e. Artaxerxes n., 404-358 B.c. 

^ On Persie (IDpo-atv) as Persepolis see Curzon, Persia and 
rhr /'t>ridan Qiifstion, fjondon, 1.802, ii. 132 , n. 3. The cojmla 


and they condemn the use of carved images (foaewe), and above 
all things do they condemn those w-ho say that the gods are 
male and female.' ... It was <]uite consistent (therefore, for 
Xerxes) to dt'slroy the images (aydA^ara) of the gods’ {d« 
Clarorurn Philosophortim ['iiis. Protein. 6, 9). 

The allusion in the last sentence of Diog. Laert. 
is evidently to the burning and pillaging of the 
temple on the Acropolis at Athens by Xerxes when 
he took the city (cf. Herod, viii. 50-54). Barbaric 
as was the act (and (Acero siillicicntly condemns 
it, de Lcff, II. X. 26), it did not prevent Xerxes 
from carrying away to Persia two cult-statues of 
Greek divinities — one the Brauroniaii Artemis, 
plundered from Attica, and the other the bronze 
statue of Apollo, stolen from the noted shrine at 
Branchidie near Miletus, as told by Pansaiiias {c. 
A.D. 175) in his Desn-iption of Greece., VIII. xlvi. 3, 
I. xvi. 3.^ Nor, agfiin, did it deter Xerxes from 
taking to Sardis a Greek statue in bronze of the 
‘Water-carrier’ (Plutarch, Themist. 31), or from 
removing from Athens the famous sculpture of the 
‘ Two Tyrannicides’ (see Pans. l. viii. 5 ; cf. I’liiiy, 
HN xxxiv. viii. 70; Arrian, Annh. ill. xvi. 8; 
Val. Max. Mem., ii. 10, ex. 1).^ The signilicance 
of these passages in their general bearing iijion the 
religious attitude of Xerxes is disimssed by (i. P. 
(),uackenbos, in the Dastur Ifoshang Memorial 
Volume, Bombay, 1913, p. 299 f. In the same 
connexion it is }»lain that the procedure of Xerxes 
is referred to likewise by the Greek rhetorician 
and Platonic jihilosopher Maximus of Tyre (2nd 
cent. A.D.) when he ujibraids the Persians for their 
lire-worshij) and their destroying and robbing of 
(Jreek sanctuaries and image.s {Dissertatioiies, viii. 

4, ed. Er. Diihner, Paris, hS-lG, p. 2S = Dissert. 38, in 
(he ed. of J. Davis, Cambridge, 1703, p. 397 ; and 
ef. the comments on the passage liy J. E. Ivlcuker, 
Zend-Avesta, Anhang, II. iii. [Piga, 1783] 106 f., 
n. I f.).‘" 

The late Lat in historian Aminianus Marcellinus 
c. A.D. 330-409) records, in his History, XXIII. vi. 
‘23 f., that in the latter part of the Parthian perio<l 
the Arsaeid capital Seleucia 

‘ was stomiefl by the gon(*rals of V’erus CaeBar (Iti A.n. 164) and a 
Htatup of theCoinaean Apollo(c^i'/n?/facruTJi Coinati /I poifO'nix) was 
torn from its seat and carried off to Rome, and the atterulunts 
upon thego<l8 set it np in the temple of Apollo on the I’ulaiine.’ 

This allusion to a .Amulacrum Gomaci Apoltinis 
nay possibly he compared with the existence of 
statues of Omanes, or Voliii Manah, as referred to 
hy Strabo in the passage (XV. iii. 15) quoted above 
and again diseiis.sed below. The <]isasters which 
afterwards fell upon Koine were regarded by the 
sup(*rstitiou8 as a direct visitation in consequence 
of this act of spoliation, and are referreil to by 
several other late Latin writers (see the references 
given hy G. Kawlinson, aS'i>/‘4 Oriental Moriarcky, 
London, 1873, ch. 19, pp. 326-329, and compare 
Justi, p. 509f.). 

In the Greek ‘Passion of SS. Acindynus and his 
Companions,’ written at an unknown date, men¬ 
tion is made (ii. 9) of an image {^6avov) in a temple 
[vabs) to which the persecuting king Sajior leads 
the martyrs. As tliey pray, the image falls to 
Kai, ‘and,’ has been necessarily supplied in the tr. above from 
the context, 

1 From Htatements as to the Biibaeqnent fate of the Artemis 
statue, see Pans. in. xvi. 8. In this connexion it may be noted 
that amonjf the 8<'ulplure3 in the modern Mviseum at Athens 
there is a finely carved female figure which was taken to Persia 
hy Xerxes, hut afterwards sent back to Greece hy Alexander 
the Great. 

2 According to Pans. i. viii. 6, the latter group was eventually 
resiorcd to Athens. It is possible that in carrying away this 
tropliy Xerxes may have been influenced more by a desire to 
remove such a memorial than by any appreciation of it as a 
work of art. 

» It would be far-fetched, if not altogether wrong, to inter¬ 
pret as a reference to an image the allusion by Phtcnix of 
(Jolophon (in Athenseus, DeipnosophUtce, xii. 40) to ‘ touching 
the god with sacred rods ’ when he speaks of Ninus, king of 
Assyria, as not taking his place among the Magi in worship; 
the passage, however, does allude to the 6arsom-twigs, or roas 
use«I in the Zoroastrian ritual (cf, art. Barsom). 
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the ground and is broken in j)i(H‘(‘s. A paralltd 
text calls the image ‘the idol of the statue’(r^i 
€t5oj\ov Tov dvdpLavTos), and yet another MS names 
the idol ‘ Zeus,’which would heAhura Mazda (.'KS, 
Nov. i. [1H87] 470; cf. also tlie version of Simeon 
Metaphrastes, p. 406 [ = 7^6/ cxvi. t>0]). These 
citat ions practically exhaust the material that may 
be drawn from outsidt; sources; what follows is 
derived from the Persian sources themselves. 

3. Earliest times : before Zoroaster, or at least 
prior to the 7th cent. B.C.—'riuue is little or no 
direct evidence regarding the use of idols and 
images in the most remote })eriod of Iranian 
history, hecause no truly archaic sculpture of any 
size has yet been found. 11 is possible; that soim; 
of the small terra-cotta images and bronze ligurines 
which have heen unearthed irom ancient graves or 
excavated from anti(iue sites may indicate signs of 
idolatry (see Ali’r [Persian], vol. i. ]). 8K1) ; but, if 
so, it would be merely a witness of primitive beliefs 
or of foreign j»ractiees that were labw rootisl out 
when Zoroastrianism hecaim; the religion of Persia. 
8uj)port is lent to such a view hy tin; tenor of some 
ot the passages referred to below, es[»e(;ially in the 
section on Pahlavi litcu’ature. 

4. Absence of special allusions in the Avesta. ~ 
The Av<;stM,n texts, which rf;present the c.ondil Mms 
prevailing in the period of Zoroast('r, or before and 
after tin; 7th cent. 13.C., contain practically no 
references that can he ccmstrmsl into a <lir(‘c,t 
allusion to any i)revalent existimee of idol-u<»rshi)t 
in Iran. It is true, as already staled, that some of 
the passag(;s in the Ava'sta referring to demon- 
w’orsldnj)ers [daciui-yasna) and sorcerers [ydtu] 
may possibly contain an iin[dicalion as to i«lola* 
trouH customs existing among intidels, but, if so, an 
execration of such practices is e(pially implied.’ 


An ot)scure Avo.staii word (|>oHHil»ly a plural, thoutrli 

its et.\ MioloHy is wholly uiircrlain), whirh occurs in the fra^'- 
nieiitary Ila^oxt ii. 113, and in the likeui«ie frat^nuuitary 

87, has been interpreted as alhnlim: to the siti of 
idolatry anion^,'' unbelievers, hei'iiu.se its ohHcure rahhivi render¬ 
ing, /> a n (1 k, is glossed by aiuhsmi (kn H<(n)s<'(la{(it^i')-i/<(Z(ikifi, 
(hat is, ‘ tlic (ienion-worship of tliese.’ l*os.sibI\ some support 
for this interpretation may he found in the I’ahlavi rendering of 
tilie Word Ixtn.siiijK (as it is there written) in (ho parallel Avestan 
fragment, I'lktaap 87, the glo.s.s being in tahliivi, auz- 

dr.J-but-parastiJL, lit. ‘ idol-image-worshii)’ ; but the whole 
matter reni.ains rather uncertain (sec I tarmesteter, Ar Zend- 
.t rextu, ii. t).'i8, n. l.'i, and ii. (wt), also in S/fh’ xxiii. 810 ; and 
cf. West, Arda Viraf Translated, Uoinbay and Ijondon, 1S72, 
pp. 287. 812, and C. Hartliolomae, A ftirau. U'orfeWe, Strassburg, 
1SK)4, 5.?;. ‘ Bao.sav-,' col. 020). 

A further (lue.stioii might be raised astowhelluu- 
a passagt; in tlu; Avutsta ( Pout/, xix. 2()-‘25) relating 
to cleansing may not im})ly indirectly tin image of 
Vohu IManah, tiie Zoroastrian arcluingel of (lood 
'I'hought, such a sujiposition being based on 
Straho, xv^ iii. 15 {]). 733), and possibly on Amin. 
Marcell. XXIII. vi. 23-2.3 (both cited above); but 
to interpret the Avestan jitissagt; in that manner 
would he extremely haztirdoiis (.see Airr[l‘ersian], 
vol. i. ]>. 8S1). Oil the other hand (since sculp¬ 
tures, though not images in the sense of idols, 
certainly did exist as early as AeluenK'nian times), 
it is not* unreasonable to ri'gard t he description of 
Ardvi Sura .\iiahita in Po.sV v. 126-129 as po.ssihly 
intlnenced hy some consecrated type of statuary of 
the goddess of the heavenly stream,^ Vet this 
partitular passage need not he understood as in¬ 
volving real image-wor.shi]), any more than does 
the des(;ri]»tion which Xenophon (400 B.C. ), in his 

historic romance ( 63 / vili. iii. 11 11’), gives of the 

3 For some references also to certain passages in the Pahlavi 
literature which might be similarly interpreted see West, Slih 
xlvii., Introd, pp. xxvi-xxvii. anv ■■■ t-j 

2 Such is the interpretation by Darmeateter, SBJi x\n\ 
and Zend-Avesta, ii. 868; also by Justi des alien 

J'ersieng, Berlin, 1879, p. 95, where is reproduced from 0«ftuH, 
Travels in Chaldcra and S’w.'uana (reprinted), New York, 1857, 
n 879 a clay figurine of Anahita found at busa among a 
number of similar Hinall terra-cotU images of the go<lde8t. the 
type, especially the profile, being decidedly Assyrian. 


triumjilial procession headed hy (]yriis the (Jreat 
with chariots of j»om}), each of which w as iledicated 
to a part icular di\ine being. Tlie same may he said 
of tlie statement of 1 )io Chrysostom (a.d. UK)), in 
his Borysthen. i)r<tt. 36, p, 448, regtirding Zoroasti'r's 
glorification of the celestial chariot, hecause the 
Avestan ])assag<;s which refer to the ‘course of the 
sun’ ((Jatha Av. x^'rny . . . advcntevi, I'.v. xliv. 3), 
‘ the swift-horsed sun ’ (Younger Av. hvdr^ (uirvat- 
itsjK'.ni, 47. vi. 4, x. 13, x, 99), and the like, are 
pnr(;ly metaphorical exjiressions, and in no stmse 
imply inuige-woishij). It may he re-titlirmed, there¬ 
fore, that the Avosta, (‘sjim-itilly the Zoroastrian 
(hithas, or oldest part of tlu* canon, is signiticantly 
lacking in any allusion to idol-worshij). 

Bas-relief sculptures in Achaemenian, Par¬ 
thian, and Sasaiiian times.—Sutliciciit intimation 
has already heen gi\cn and refmimces enough have 
heen made to piove the existence of scnlpttired 
has-relicfs, tliough not- the. use of imtiges as idols, 
in Atduemeniaii, I’.ai t liian, and Sasanian t imes, 
f’or a diseus.'^ion of theenlire siihjeet in its relation 
to the Achamienian era (.359-330 B.C, ), it may siifhee 
to reler to .A UT (!’crsiaii). A like reference may 
he ma.d(‘ wilh respect to the antiipie stone lion at 
llamadan (c.xeept ional in rei si.aii art, as being 
e.arv«‘d in the. round)—a seuli>(tire which may 
p(»sil*ly date hack U> Mmliaii times, and is still 
leg.ai'ied as a sort of talisman of tlmt ancient city. 
NN’ilh ie<'ard to the htis-relief winged ligun; of 
('yrtis the (Ireat at Pasargiidte (near the modi'rn 
.Mtmhad -1 - Murghab) ami tin; high-rtdiefs of 
D.inus 1 ., hewn on the llaliistan Rock', and again 
of D.arius, Xerxes, and their roytil successors, 
chisidled .at Natisli-i-Kustam ami I’ersepolis (imxi. 
'raklit-i-.lamshid), in all of which, Jis st.aled above, 
an efligy of <.)rmazd a)»p(;ars, a similar refermiee is 
enough. lleside.s the Aehtemenian monuments 
themsidves, llenxlottis (vii. 69) refei’s to Ji golden 
st.atue of i)aiius’s favourite (]ueen, and (ii. 1 lU) 
alludes to the fact tluat Darius, while in i’igyi't, 
wisheil to s<;t up a si ul])ture {dvdpLdi>ia) of himself 
in frontof tlio.se which Stssostris load erc.cted, before 
the great temple, in his own honour and in com¬ 
memoration of his family, hut wjls dissuaded from 
this Jict hy tin; ofliciating l'igyi>tian priest.’ 

For Parthian times (r. 2.50 k.c.-a.d. l•(•fl‘ll uc^ may be 

maUe to Mie still eviating martial imago (jf ilic ArsiuMd kiu).; 
(:<>tai/.«'.s (A.r». 46-.51), hewn ill a jiiiiiel near Inc base ef tiio 
I’.iilii^t.ui Ro<‘k (cf. .bickson, Persia Past and /‘/■r.si iW, p. 209 f.); 
likewise to (b(* moulded ellij.^U'S on t lie Ho-cuIled slipjter cotbiia 
(hol'tiis, 'Travels in ('Intldtva and Snsiuna, p. 2id). ami to aome 
1’alibi.Ill terra cot (a ligm mes (l.ofi us, np. nt.)', but. I bo \’ all are 
mcinonals, and have in tbem no elemctit of idolatry and image- 
wor.ship. 

As to a sculptured pan(‘l jio.ssilily represonting Mithia (if not 
Zoroaster), winch belongs to t he Sasanian era (a.D. 224 O.MI), *00 
alu've, I ; and for otlier .Mitliraic monumeiit.a, aa beuiing in¬ 
directly ujnm the wliole pueslion in relation to Per^i;l, consult 
AUT (.Mitliraic) by (’umont, %ol. i. pp. 872 874. In direct con- 
iM'xiori. however, as covering tb# general aubject of image- 
car\inys during t be SaHaman i'oriod, reference may om'e more 
be made to .-Xicr (I'ersian); and for numismatic representat.ions 
of Iranian divinitles see .M. A. Stcun, in BOH, 1887, pp. 155 166. 

6 . Allusions in Pahlavi literature of Sasanian 
times and later. — Imjxirtant in its hearing—as a 
.'-eijind ami to HUi»pU;ment the matcritil drawn from 
glyptic art—is the (estimony oUered hy the 
T’ahlavi literature of the Sasanian age and later, 
or the centuries directly preceiliug and following 
the Muiiammadaii Con(nn;sl about A. B. 659. The 
entire subject will be lonnd fully discussed in a 
monograph prepared for the forthcoming JnhUrr 
Volume of the Sir Jainsef jr.e jejeebhoy Zurtkoshti 
Madressa, to apnear in itomhay, 1914. Many of 
tlicse Pahlavi allusions refer back to an age, a 
millennium or more, helore Zoroaster ajipeared 

1 In this connexion mention may lie made, without laying 
undue stress upon the fact, of the action of ( aiiibyseH in slay¬ 
ing the Apis bull (Herod, iii. 29), and of his di rision of the 
Kgv])tiari8 for having ‘ goils of liloofi and flesh, soiiBible to 
steel,’ as well as of (tamliVHes' mockery of ttie idol (ayaA^a) 
in tlie temple of the Bgjptian Ilepba'stiis (iii. 
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as the fouridt^r of the national relij^ion of Tersia, 
and are tlit* jnoro valuable as showin;^^ tlie traili- 
tional attitude of Irnn in r(';;ard to idols and 
iiiia; 4 es. Only the main it‘4'erenees need be j^iveii 
here. ^ 

Tlie D'lnhtrl (vii. 1. 10), whieh is a Pahlavi work 
based iifion very old matei ial, (-ontaiiis an anti<iiie 
legend of'l\ikhmuru[i (a monareh placed by tradi¬ 
tion in the 4tli millennium u.O.) that names him as 
a ])ioneer wlio ‘cast out idol-worsliip {auzdcs-pnrn- 
stdklh) and promuLatc'-d amoiiLC creat.ures th(i 
reverence and worship of the (’reator.’The same 
work alludt's in ariotJier passage (vii. 4. 7-?) to the 
idol-worship {ailzilr.'i pnrffslidyki/t) and witchcraft 
practis(sl by the monster Uahak of liabylon, wdiosi; 
usurjiim: rei^^n o\’cr Iran is assi; 4 nc'd by tradition 
to the drd millennium H.C., and whose baneful 
intluenec in this iieretical r(*<^sard ^va.s only eiadi- 
cate<l two thous.'i.nd years later by the establish 
merit of the ndi^ion of Zoroaster. 'Die pas.sa^e 
reads in translation : 

‘Through tliaL HtMluclioTi [of Dahak] niaiikiini lia<l (’ome to 
idol-worstiip ; . . . hut tfoouj^li Kic wonts of 11c' triimiphaut 
relij^ioti, which Zartusht [rr. ZMi-o.istcr) proclainusl in opp().si- 
tion to that .sorcery, it tliu hcr^'HyJ is all dispersed and 

disalilcd.oi 

Another le;![end, oft-repeate<l in (he Pahlavi 
books, is the story of the eriistide wa;.:e<l a^^ain.st 
idol-worship by the ancient ruler Ktil Ivhusrau 
{K'n'i Ifftosrarfdi of the Avesta), who is reputed 
to have reij^ned about 800 B.C. l>y the hel]) of the 
Kin,e,ly (llory (Paid, x^'drih; cf. Av. x^’<ircnaJi) 
tills monarch demolishes the idol-.shrine wdiich his 
arc,h-(;nemy, ITaneijisihik of Ttiran (Paid. Frd.^lak, 
Mod. Ih^rs. A frdsidib ; cf. Av. Tfiirj/ri Fnthrasyan), 
had maintained on the shore of Lake Chechast, 
and substituted for it the [j^reat lire-tem|)le of 
Adhrir-^iishtiasp, wdth wdiich his mime w.as after¬ 
wards associated.'* 'i'hc Flnkart (vii. 1. .40), ex/., 
tells of how Kai IChusrau 

‘varupiished and smote t'rarm^rasiaU of Tur, the sore'erer, and 
his fellow-miscrcaiUs. |naim‘l \ ] tlio.se of ir, K'r-rsev a/.d, and 

many other vile \s'()r)d-tlc.streyer.s, and a|)plic<l Inm.-'clf lo (he 
demolition of that idol-tcm\>h‘(ar<j(hts--(.Vf/) on the shoru of l^ake 
Ohcchaat, which was a fri^ditful thin^^ of ticiidishne^s.’ 

The same legend of I ho destrucl ion of this noted 
idol-temple is refiured to several tirne.s in other 
Pahlavi works, 'i'hc Bfuidahisu, xvii. 7, c.r/., in 
telling of this ])ious achievement adds a detail 
regarding t!ie help given to the heroin his work 
by tlie sacred lire, Afar (liislniasp, as follows: 

‘When Kai Kliusran was deinoli.shin;^ the idol-teniplo 
^dr) of Lake ('iiccha.st, it fi.i'’. the Fire] settled upon the mane 
of his horse and drove away the darkness until he destroyed 
the idol-t<‘mplt'.’^ 

Kai Khusruu’s religious act is jiraised, further¬ 
more, ill two ])assages of the Mtunog-i Khr(i{ (ii. 
93-95 and xxvii. 59 (51), which may l)e dated some¬ 
where about tlie btli cent. A.U. The idoltitrous 
practices of tlie tyrant Frasiak (Afrasiah) are 
alluded to in a somewhat later treatise, Shdtnnhd-i 
Aerdn, 7, whieh an.'ithematizcs this foe for having 

1 For full citation of the Pahlavi passaj^es in transliteration, 
with tr., see ttic ahove-iuentionofl monoirraph in the Jubilee 
Voluuie\ fcr. of aluiObL all the (cjxt.s will he found in VV^est, 
‘Pahlavi Texts Tnmslrucd,’in .S'/l/i’ v., xxiv., xxxvii., xlvii. 

2 The l‘ahlavi word for ‘idol’ (which is here transcribed as 
atiziies and i.s al.so written in Pahl.a\i as aitzJej, anztiest, with 
other variations) is derived from Av. vzdat^.zn, the ori^^inal 
meaning of which is ‘elevation, something raised up,’ and 
may refer to an idolatrou.s structure as well as to an image 
itself. 

3 An allusion in later Persian literature to the use of images 
by Dahiik (or pahliak, as he is called in Mod. Pors.) is found in 
a passage referred to below from the epic poet Firdausi. 

Lake Chechast (Pahl, Far-i ce.iast, Av. Vain eaedasta) is 
the ancient name of the body of water corresponding to the 
modern Lake Urumiah and its environs in Azarbaijan, N.W. 
Persia ; see Jackson, Perna Past and Present, pji. 70-7.S. 

ft The fact that a remiiiLscence of this legend of the descent 
of the fire, in the form of lightning which settled on the pommel 
of Kai Khii.srau’s .saddle, w'hile thu.H cngagcrl, lingered as late as 
the 10th cent, of our era is shown by a passage in the Pers. 
I>exi('on {Risdlnh, or Parhang) ot Vaf.ii, dated a . d . 15110, which 
i.s discussed hy A. Yohannan, in Spiegel Memorial Voluine, 
Bombay, PCS, )>p. 150-1.52. 


tran.sformeh each of the sacred shrines in the city 
of Samarkand, in Sogdiana, into ‘tin idol-temple 
(I’alil. auzdcst-cdr), the tihode of demons.’ 

A st.'itemcnt has heiui made alxpve regarding the 
attitude whi(4i Zoroa.ster in his own time must 
have held towards any thing approaching idolatry, 
a.s shown hy the tenor of his religion, even though 
no direct pronouncement hy him on the suhicct, is 
jircserved in the Avesta itself. Additional evidence! 
IS furnisheil by the fact that, in the Pali lav! llahtimn 
YaU, iii. 30 and iii. 30 f., the hero Fesyutaiiu, the 
son of Zoroaster's jiatroii Vbsta.sj), is said to have 
received divine authority from Ormazd, eombiru'd 
with the arehaug(4ie aid of the Am^aspands and 
that of the saiui'd lines, in his eru^ade to ‘ di'stroy 
and smite the idol-temiile {niizdcst-zdr) of the 
demons’; and ‘that idol-temjile was destroyed 
through the glorious exertion of the illustrious 
I’esyutanu.’ Again, a section in the Falilavi 
Jiondsp Ndmak (\i. 1 ; ed. J. d. Modi, liombuy, 
1903, p. 73), w hich is a book jirobably writtim some 
time l>efoie A.D. 9<)0 and [)ur[)orting to hand down 
the word.s of l4ie sage .Jaiiiasp, cliiid'(•ouiisellor at 
tlie court of Zoroaster's jial roii V'lstasp, contains, 
in its l^azaml version of tliis chapter, a prophecy 
of the time (not then wdiolly fullilh'd beeaiist; of 
heretics) when tlu5 true spirit of the faith will 
prevail and ‘the jiriests will come to the country 
of Iran and smite iilolalry {a ilzdcs).' 'The iMxinog-i 
Khrat, ii. 93-95, looks forward to the linal destruc¬ 
tion of the wi(4<ed ‘ idol-worshiitpms ’ {auzdrs- 
pardstan) in the la.st millennium of the w'orld wlieu 
the Saviour (Pahl. Suidns, Av. Sao^ipiiit) shall 
appear before the Pay of dudgiuent. 

There are several gmieral allusions to the hatred 
of idolatry in other Ikihlavi hooks besides tho.se 
al road y me 11 1ione< 1. 

'l'ht.“ Ar{d Virdf .\<i>nak, Ixviii. 11, e.g., in an account of an 
apo<';vl> ptic vision, cnt('rs ujiou (tie roll of the d uuiicd a woman 
wli<>s*‘ perversity led tier to chonse Jthe practice of ‘ idol-worstiip ’ 
(uicilesn'ar) and the Sai/nst Id-Sdgast, ix. 2f., a comjiilation 
dating from about ttie 7th cent, a.d., liiongh based on older 
sour<-es, sees a like fate awaiting a priest ‘who pa.sse.s ov(‘r t<» 
idolut rv ’ (or, jiossihly, ‘passt's aw’av m idolatry’). Among the 
mo.st ahomiriahle jdaces on oartli, according to Maini>gd KJtra^, 
vi. 7, is the one ‘on v\hich they build an idol-temi>lc (auzdrs- 
and airordingly the commandment is given (li. e;i-i).5); 
‘Abstain from idol-w'orshiy) {auziles-parastiiini/i) and demoii- 
wor.shtp,’ hecau.se its enormity is ‘eighth ’(Paid. among 

the most heinous sins (\xxvi. 10). For this reason the iJinkarl, 
vi. 275, sees in the disappearance of idolatry a sign of the growth 
of the true religion, on the ground that, ‘if idol-worship he 
annihilated, no faitli in the good spirits will thereby disappear.’ 

It is easy, therefore, (o understand the imyiortaiice atlaciied 
to the exploit of AnlaSir, founder of the Sa.--anian Empire, in 
overthrowing an idolatrous monster that ruled over Kirm.an 
and was known as the ‘ U'eirm ' (Paid. Kerm), a vile practisf-r of 
idolatrv (nujde.s), as told in the Pahlavi uuwauv.a kdrndmak-i 
Arfukhshir, vii. 1-12, viii. 1-11; tins story )>resents inter¬ 
esting parallels to the DT narrative of Bd and the Dragon, 
a.s di.scusscd, with bihliograiihical references lo tlie Paldavi 
crlilions of the work concerned, by Jackson, ‘Notes on OT 
Apocrypha,’ in Pseays pn/di.s/ied as a Testimonial to Charles 
Augustus Briggs, New York, I'Jll, pp. 95-J7. 

The practice of idol-worship by foreign nations, 
who were outside the jiale of Zoroastriaii fraii, 
comes in for a share of condemiiatiori in the Pahlavi 
texts. For in.staiiee, tlie veneration which the 
Hindus jiaid to images, ])(‘rsonirKHl as the idol 
Bui (lit. ‘spei’tre, spook,’ then ‘ im.'ige, idol’), is 
execrated in Butida/iiJn, xxviii. 34 (cb also Grrrtt 
Irronan Buu(id/n.su, kid. B. T. Anklesaiia, Bombay, 
1908, p. 187) as follow s : 

‘The demon Bull is ho whom they worship among the 
nindiia, and his prayer is in the fiuf-ahrine abode [i.e. goblin- 
shrine].’2 

A similar damnable practice of the worship of a 
hut is attributed, accoiding to the Pahlavi-Pazand 
Jdindsp Ndiuak, vii. 3-4 (ed. Modi, p. 7(5 f.), to the 
jieojile of China, Barbaristan, and the Tajiks—the 
1 Regarding this word, which appears in Pahl., Av., Skr.,and 
Mod. Pers., see Bartholomae, s.v. ‘ Butay,’ col. 908. 

■2 The designation in Pahl. is preferably thus to he read as 
biiCgah, ‘idol-shrine,’ even though West, SBP v. 11], n. (5, and 
Darinesteter, Zend-Avesta, ii. 259, n, 4, read the word os bUtVidt 
‘ idols.’ 
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name of the latter nation prohahly inc'hnlin^^ (he 
tribes of Ch'iitral Asia as \vell as tliose ot *"th(Mr 
Isldiiiitic ancestors in Arabia who con({nere<l that 
territory and may have retained (races of pre- 
Mubaniinadaii idolatry fostmed by the primiiive 
beliefs ol the }>eo}»le they vaiiquislied. 

7. After the Muhammadan Conquest in the 7th 
cent. A.D.—'the overtlirow of Zoroastrianism as the 
national faith through tlie Muliammadan (\>n(|uest 
by the Arabs in the Ttli cent. A.D., wliatever it 
may have si^nilied in other regards, meant no 
si^niheant chan^^e with respect to the true i’ersian 
hatred of idolatry. Vanquished and victors wane 
at one in tliis matter, and many of the (utations 
givcm al)ove from tlie Zoroastrian patristic works 
in Palilavi may, in fact, date from a time after the 
Mnslim victory over Persia, even if the sources on 
whiidi their standards were basisl pm back to a far 
earlier period. It must be coma-ded, however, that 
the iconoclastic spirit of fslflm killed oil’all progress 
in tlie Persian art of sculpture, as being a factor 
that might lead to encouraging idolatry, (h'spite 
the fact that there was no such inclination in tin; 
Persian heart. 'This eircnmstance aceonni- for (1m* 
fact that no sculptured portrait was carved af(ei 
the downfall of the Sasanian ]dni)ire thron i 
Islam until modern times, when, about (li<‘ b(* in¬ 
ning of the 19th cent., Path 'All Shah (179S 1^99) 
caused his elligy ts) be -'(‘iilptnrcd ov(*r an antique 
carving of Sasanian times, (has nnfoi tiinat(;ly 
eflacing an old bas-reliid that bad bt>cn cut some 
1590 years before; but ibis imiovalion, or, rather, 
this resnm[)tion of the ohl practice of carving 
portraits on rocks, combined witli one or two other 
modern instances, is a matter of recent times 
(consult A JIT [Persian]). 

8. References in later Persian literature.—'bbe 


whole toiKi of later iVusian litcuature, or for the 
past lOUO years and more, lias been strongly against 
idolatry, and t hat, too, irrespeetiveof Mnliainmailan 
influence as well as under a natural sympathy with 
the ieonoelastie tenets of the Qur'an. Only a few 
references need he gii'on to show tliis. 'I'be great 
epic j) 0 ('t of Persia, t'irdausi ((1. A.D. lUOU), e.^., 
tells wiMi evident zest and in sjtirited lieroie verse 
how Paridun, ‘JfiOO years before, overthrew a 
talisman (Pers. tnlisinl.] in tin', form of an idol w bicdi 
the monst er nabbak (or Dabak, whose id<da( ry ba.s 
been alluded to above) maintaiin'd in bis jialace 
(see hdrdansi, Shdlindnidli, cd. Vnllersand Ijandain'r, 
Leyden, 1877, i. od, 1. 937; (r. J. Mold, Le Lirre 
d&S 7 'ois^ Paris, 1870, i. 7‘J ; tr. A. G. and h. Warner, 
ShdJiiicitna, London, 1993, i. 101). Many instance's 
might he cited from otlicr I’ersian authors. The 
jtoet and moralist Sadi (c. A.D. 118t-c.Pd91) re¬ 
counts liow In; iliscovered in his travels the I rick 
by wliicli the famous idol in the great temple of 
Somnatli in fndia lifted its b.and ; and, outraged 


by the infamous delusion, he thereupon slew the 
priest in cliarge of the sanctuary. Yet it must be 
confessed that, in bis account, Sadi has hojielessly 
confu.sed some of bis allusions to Hindu idolatry 
with tlie so-eallcd worshij) of tiri* in tbe‘Avast;i 
and Zand’ to which he refers (cf. Sa'di, Jiilsttni, 
eh. viii., story 9, tr. A. If. Pdwards, I.ondon, 1911, 
pp. 10G-P»9). Sadi also makes use of a story of an 
idolater to adorn a tab? in his Ihistun, eh. x., story 
3 (tr. Pdwards, ]>. Piif.). The great lyrist IJribq^; 
{c. A.D. 1323-c. 1389) often makes allusion in bis 
Ghazais, or ‘Odes,’ to ‘idol-worship’ [but-parash), 
or likens bis bidoved to an ‘ idol {hut) or to an 
‘image’ (.>vrao?a) ; but bis references are mostly in 
the wav of poetic similes drawn from love {c.g. 
oLzall iwil verse 3; 210, v. 3; 254, v 8; 297, 
V 5* 172 V. 10, in the ed. by 11. Broekhans, Die 
Lieder del J.ei|)7.ie, I8G3, pp. 2p, 130, 175, 

221, 92). Pinally, the last elas.sic 1 ersian jioet, 
Jarni (A.D. 1414-1492), in vol. vii. of his Haft 


Aarang, (‘utitleil Khi r(td-vd ni<< h i JsJanKtarl^ or 
‘ Itook of Ab'xandc'r's Wi-duni, n'jocsciu.s Alex- 
aiub'r the (Jreat- as dcsl royirig a wi'll-know n ti'nijile 
ot iilois. (utations migdit easily lie nniltiplii'd from 
idhcr la,t(‘r Persian writers, but they wouM all bo 
of a simila.r character as .showing tlie <b'c}>-scated 
I’ersian b.-itred of idolatry, d'liis jiMr.-^istcnt detesta¬ 
tion of tin* use of idols and images is as marlu'd as 
ever in the attitude of the Parsis, or modern 
followers of Zoroaster, both in India .and in I’ersia. 

I.iTKRATi'RK.—'I'he 1 »il)1 iosrr:iJ>1 U( n 1 rt fi'rcnoes to edd. of tho 
Gr. iind 1 .i\l. woiks qiiolfil liuve heen ^ivcn aliove. For tlie 
Avrsta c<4ii.*-nlr I he tr. Jiy J. Dannesteter and L. H. 

Mills, ill sail iv., xxiii., \x\i., Oxford, issC S/, arut liie Fr. 
Ir. by Dp riupsteter, Zeuti-Avesfa, t ntd i/rf imi DourelU, 3 
vols., I’aris, For t rr. of thfl I'ahl.oi works, see E. 

W. West, J'aiiliii x Ttxts I'rdnslafi^d, in SIU'l v., xviii., xxiv., 
x.x.w ii., xlvii., Oxford, I.nso 1S07 ; cf. also the forthcoming 
inorio^jraph l»y A. \V J,U(ksoi), in t.hc* JiilnUc Vuluinf <\t 
the Sir Jaimctjee Jejeebinn/ /arthoshti Madrdssa, Itomliay, (to 
ajipear in) 1914. A. V. WILLIAMS J ACK.SON. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Teutonic and Slavic). 
— I. Teutonic.—'I’bc evidence for tbe I'xistence of 
idol.s and ini.o-es atnong (it ruuimc petqdes is some¬ 
what conibc! s >i j. I'be pi'ononncemcni ot 'raciiir , 
that' the (b'lin oii had no inuiges of their gods, is 
iMpc.'iicd by laid (diristian writers; but this is 
Cdilcntlyan uncri(i< al re-statement. On the otlicr 
band, I Here is sn(bcic!it, if not, aluindii.nt, t'vidcnce 
to at test ( be existence of imagi'S among the dillei cut 
(iermanic peoples, at the sevei'al periods of their 
eoiiveision t.o ('bristianity. 

I'acitiis delinitcly s.ays of the (Jerrmini : 

‘rclcruin nec cohilicre jiaru.'i ilais dcos, nciiiit* in iillam hiiniaiii 
oris s|.rcu-ni assiniulure, vK iiiai^oiitiidine coclc.st iuni arhitrantur ' 
{(icin. 9); 

and again, of the Nfibaruirvali, tlnat they have no 
sitnvlacra of their twin-gods Aleis {(icr/tt, 43). PJse 
where, however (to’/*///. 7), be tt'lls of the symbul.s 
taken from the sacred groves, tind borne into bat tie : 
sigiuiy proliably alt ributt's of the gods, jis t he sbij) 
which Im names the stgintin Jsidis {Gerai. 9) ; 
and ejfjgirs, ])ro))ably rt'pfi'scntations of animals 
which jiossessed a sacred signilieanei?. Such might 
he the Jr rant i/i inKHfuirs of the Batavi {Hi.\l. iv. 
22). liJiter exani])les would he the dragon-heads 
on ()oles shown jimong the spoils tiikt'U from the 
Germani by Man us Anrelins, find de]>icled on the 
Antonine (b)liimn (ef. 1\ S. Bartoli, Cvlumna 
Antotniiiana, Borne, n.d., jd. 37 f.); tln'se are jier- 
ha[>s simibir in form to the Dragon of W'('ssex dis¬ 
played as 1 larold’s standai (1 in the Bayfmx'ranestu y. 
Smdi represent fition of anirint Is apjinars in a sligditly 
ililh'reuit form in the roftirruiahol and cojorlir 
mentioiH'd in KlniCy liin? 239, ami in lieouutlj, line 
3t)3 ; or in the boar-lielmets worn by the wariior- 
ligures on the Tor.'-lnmla ludiin't. On the other 
band, 'rai'ilns’s account of tin! woisliip of the 
godde.ss Nt?rt}jus {(Irrm. 49), in w bicb intnini ipsnrn 
i.s immersed in a sacred lake, would seem to point 
to some kind of irnagi?, allbongb it may ini'an 
nothing more Ib.an a symbol. 11 is proliable tlnit 
Nertbus ajipear.s in Noise mythology, with change 
of s(?x, as the gods NjoiAr find PiU'vr ; .and m the 
worship of k're.yr a. similar cu'iemoni.al jnoi e-sion is 
(b'.scribeil, in which .an image is used (D/r//iv ,SVqr/a 
Tnfip^rdHtmary t'ornmnmai AogarJ ii. ch. 173). H 
the cult of Neli.ab'iinia, rcpiascntations of whom 
were found at W'alc.beren, cont.a.ins any (ierin.anie 
elements, we tbi'n have very early evidence of the 
rejn-esentation of a licity ; hnt, Mven if slie is 
(iermanie, the wbob? style of tlie ligure show's very 
strong Roman inlluem e. 

It seems nrohahle tliat the Gi'rm.anic representa¬ 
tion of goes jiasscd tlirough the usual stages of 
development (cf. K. M. Mcyi'.r, Aiigrrm. llrligion.s- 
gescJi. eh. v, § 24). 'i'here is no actual evidcnci' for 
the sliajieless log or si one, W'bicli w as juobahly the 
earliest form of idol, or for the worslu[) of meteoric 
1 Hereafter quoted ku F.M.S. 
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Ktones, as in clansical inyl liolo;^^y. Hut it is likely, 
from what we know of later use of lo<;s, straw 
figures, hranelies, et(“., in ]>longli, luirvest, and 
other ceremonies, (hat this stage did exist (cf. W, 
Mannliardt, j/f/io/of/. Forsrhuvcfetiy Strasshurg, 
1884, j). 332 f. ; (irimm, Tent. Myth. cli. 24, pj). 768, 
782, 784); and it is even })ossible that some such 
rough figure may Ije denoted by the numcn ipsmn 
of Nerthus. Cnritcmiporary evidence does (^xist, 
howe\'er, for the second stage—tlu^ trtink or log, 
carved with a i'(‘j»r(‘s(mtati()n of tlie head only, or of 
the liead and shoulders. Ihllar-worshij), of which 
the reverence pai<i to the Irminsul by tlie Saxons 
and to the high-seat pillars by the Scan<linavians 
seems to liave been a late survival, jtrobably belongs 
to this stage. Kor th(‘ more artistic stage— the 
complete r(‘j)ro(liiction of deities -there is suflieient 
evidema;, esjK'cially from Scandinavia ; they are 
re})resented with their attri})ntes, as 'Thor with his 
hammer ; or with oi nainents of gold and silver. 
Finally, as with some statmesof classical gods, and 
with Christian images, om* finds instancesof images 
that can tuovc', walk, an<l sp('ak. 

The earliest delinite (iviihmce for the existence 
of (lermanic, idols is e()nne(*ted ^ ilh tln‘ dvthsy and 
dates from tlui latter lialf of the 4th century. The 
Constantinople Column, erected by Arcadius to 
commemorate tin’! wars of 4'heodosius, has re¬ 
presentations of Cotliie. gods, borne on tlm backs 
of camels in his triumph. 4'heso are life-siz(? 
bgures of beerdf'd men, of whi(di the luaad and 
shonhh'rs only aie earcdiilly carved ; (luM’estof the 
figure is of (Ik; .vonnon type, with slight indications 
of oni.'iment to re])res(Mit a ro]>e (cf. A. Haiiduri, 
Imprj'inui ()r'trntalry VTuiiee, 1721), ii. 417, pb ix.). 
Sozomen, UK vi. 37, writing of the sann^ period, 
m(‘ntions tliat Athanaric, king of the Coths, in his 
attempt to revivaj heatlKuiism, caused a statue 
{^6avov) to he caiTied in a waggon to the houses of 
(.'hristians, that tlu'y might worship and sacrifice. 

'The referems's of Christ ian wi'iters to theexist(;nce 
of idols among the remaining (•ermanic {(Copies aie 
numerous, but reliance can be jdaced only on those 
in which imag(‘s are s|)(‘cilically mentioned or de¬ 
scribed {s'i m n/ncrn y iintn/inrs). Fhras<‘s such as 
‘ idola colere’ ar(’! not detiidt(‘ (uiough, nor is the 
mention of t('m|des {)Ositi ve evidimce, as it is {(ossible 
that Cernianic ttunjdes did not invariably contadn 
imaguis ; the custom of alluding to (lermanic gods 
under tin* names of the a|)](roximately c.orres|)ond- 
ing classical deitiers sometimes causes confusion. 

For Frii/iIcis/L i?nages, tluu'e is continuous evi¬ 
dence. Idle earliest refiuence, dating from 491, is 
the H])ee(h of Clotilda to her husband King (dovis, 
in favour of bapti-'in : 

‘ Niiiil Hiint <lii ((uos (H)litis, qni neejue sit)i, iieque aliis poterant 
fiiil»vcriirc ; sunt enhu autfx lapido, aiil, ex I’lK'no, ant ex nietallo 
aliquo scalpli’ (Urc^^ory of 'rours, Hist. Franc, ii. 29). 

In the Constltiitio of Cliildebert, c. 554, punish¬ 
ment is dc(U-eed against those who refuse to tlestruy 
fi’om off their land, or who jirevcnt the priests 
from destroying, ‘ simulacra c()nstru(’ta vel idola 
daemoni dedicata ’ (iku tz, d/C//, ‘ I.eges,’ Hanover, 
183511, i, 1). Tn the Id/u S. (F)(iriSy contained in 
tint Acta Ordinis S. Kcncdlcti, Haris, 1668-1701, 
sect. ii. p. 282, ^ve are told that r. 649 the saint 

‘coepit. . . p^erit ilibus per eircuitum Ripoaria) sitmilacroruin 
<MiItui (leditis et ^ana idoloruiii snpcrstitionis deee))ti8 verlnnn 
salutis annuntiare.’ 

The only definite authority for Saxon idol- 
xvorship is to be fouml in the anonymous Indirulus 
Superstition urn of tlie 8th century. With entry 26, 
‘De simulacro decons{»arsa farina,’may be coinj^ared 
the story of the figun; of Haldr, which was baked 
and smeared with oil {FritSjofs Saga, 9 ; Fornaldar 
Soqnr, ii.). Possibly sucli cakes were sometimes 
reyiresentationsof a divine attribute, or of an piimal 
sacred to the god, and not of the god himself. 
Ihitry 27, ‘ Desimulacris de yianais (pannis), factis,’ 


may refer to doll-images for the privati* use of wor 
shlj)))ers (cf. A. Saujic, Indicidus Super'stitionum^ 
Leijtzig, 1891, ad lor.) ; or to figures in straw' and 
rags, such as tlie efiigy of Deatli, which in later 
times we know to have biuui carried round in 
proce.ssion (cf. Crirnm, ch. xxiv. p. 771). Entry 28, 
‘Ho simulacro, quod per campos {lortant,’ shows 
that the Saxons |)ractised the general Germanic 
custom of religious processions, probably to secure 
fruitfulness and |)ros{)erity. 

There is little definite reference to the practice 
of idol-worship among the Knglish; the most 
convincing is the descrijition of the heathen riuiction 
in I'.ssex, c. 669 : 

‘Coeperunt fana, nuae derclicU erant, restaurare, et adorare 
simulacra' (ftede, IJE Hi. .'{(>). 

Other references are found in Bede ; Ho{)e Gregory, 
writing to Bishop Mellitus, gives instructions, 

‘ipsa (luae in eis (i.e. fanis) Hunt idola, (icHiniautur' (i. Hd). 
Boniface v. in his hd ter to Edw in, king of North¬ 
umbria, quotes tlie description of idols in Ps 113, 
and reinforces it thus : 

‘Quoinodo. . . poHSurit hat)ere virtuteni hi, qui ex corruptibili 
materia inferiorum etium sulqiositorunKjuc tibi niatiibus con- 
Btriiuntur; (juibus videlicet arlilieium huniaiuiin adcominodans 
eia inanimat^iin uunibroruin siinilil-udinem coiitulisli; e|ui, nisi 
a te nioti fuc*rint, au)l)ulare non potenmt, setl tarxjuam lapis in 
lino loco positus, ita construcl i nihihiue intclUg^entiae habentes 
. . . nullam . . . facultatem adejiti surit’(ii. 10 [J'L Ixxx. 437]). 

The force of these two references is weakened 
by the fact that the writers of the letters were 
foreigners, and not immediately in touch with 
English condifions. Again, in the story of (kiili, 
and of his active ^dlaI(^ in the <lestruction of the 
(em|)h‘ at Good man h;-iii (Bedig UK ii. 13), no word 
mor(‘ ilefinite tiian \fdohi is used ; but. in tin' ytoetic 
account of the iir-idcnt by Alenin, Vers/ts de 
Ponti/irihns ct S(nictis Khorarensis Krrlcsi(r\ 1, 
162, Paulinus is re|>iesenti'd as saying, ‘omnia 
sternantur fiindo simulacra deorum.’ 'The word 
u'th occurs in Old Fnglish in the meaning of ' idol ’ ; 
thus it is used of Neloichadrez/ar’s gohhui image; 
its most {(cculiar use is in the |thrase Woden, rrorhte 
'/ced.x (('iiomic Verses, 1. 133, Fxedcr Book). Again, 
in A^vu/a///'(line 176) the word ‘honour 

to idols,’ is used in an express de.scri{)ti()n of a 
heathen custom : ‘ At times they ordained W'orship 
of the idols in the temples.’ 

For the Frisians the iwidence is neither full nor 
very conclusive ; there is no direct refereri(;e t.o an 
idol in the de,scri|>tions of the sane,( nary of Fosite 
on Heligoland gi\ im by Alenin, Vita S. Witiebrordiy 

i. 10 [PL ci. 700) ; by Altfrid, \dta Lindgeriy i. 19 
[MGlly ‘ Scriptores,’ Hanover, 1826 11’., ii. 410 [PL 
xeix. 778]); and by Adam of Bremen, Gesta Ilarnrna- 
burg. iv. 3 [MG U y ‘ScrijR.’ vii. 369 [Plj cxlvi. 
623 f.j). Elsewhere (i. 13) Alenin s{)eaks of Wille- 
brord’s arrival 

‘ad quandam villain Walachruin nomine, in qua antiqul erroris 
idolum remansit.’ 

In Willibald’s descri{)tion of the heathen reaction 
under the Frisian king Bed bod, c. 716, we read : 

‘ idolornm (puKiue cultura e.xHtructia dclubrorum fanis lugubriter 
renovata’ [Vita. S. Boni/acii, iv. 12 [MiiHy ‘Script.’ ii. 339; 
VIj Ixxxix. bll)). 

d’lie most delinite reference is that of Anskar in hi.g 
aiH’ount of the {ireaching of St. Willehad in the 
middle of the 8th cent, to the Frisians at Humarcha: 

‘ liarliaris coiqiit . . . porsuadere . . . dicons inHauum esso . . 
a lapidibufl auxilium pclcre, et a simulacria imitiH et eurdis 
subsidii H]>erarc solatium’ [Vita Willehadiy 8 {MGIL ‘Script. 

ii. 3s0 ; /'/>cxviii. 

Grimm quotes from different lives of St. Gall an 
incident which would be a proof of the existence 
of idols in Alamannia.y if, as he thinks, it can be 
rcf(‘rre<l to Germanic deities (Grimm, ch. vi. p. 108). 
.A It bough there is some confusion in the account of 
Bat pert, Casus S. Galliy 1 [MGU, ‘}8(;ript.’ ii. 61 
[PL exxvi. 1058]), it seems clear that on the Lake 
of Constance, near Brogenz, St. Gall and Colum- 
ban discovered, c. 612, a sanctuary dedicated U 
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St. Aurelia; it iieverlheless coulaiiieil 'Ires inia- 
^^ines aereas et deauralas’ S. GaUi /., i. Q 

[Man, ‘ Script.’ ii. 7 ; AS, Oet. VII. ii. [IsGOJ 88(5]). 
These the missionaries lhi(;\v into tlie water. 
Walafrid Stra ])0 says delinitely tiiat lliey were 
images of lieathen ^nxis ; ‘ ist i sunt dii veteres et 
anti(|ni liuins leei tutores.’ lie says, further, that 
they were ‘ }>arieti allixas’ (Vita S'. Ualli, vi. [Acta 
Bencd., sect. ii. p. '28:5; PL cxiv. 983J). (Irimni 
cites later instances of this pracdice of retaining 
the amuent gods, ‘ probably to conciliate the ])eople ’ 
(p. 108, n. 1), and it has approxiin.-ite ])arallel.s in 
Classical mythology (cf. I’ausanias, iii. \iv. 5; ‘the 
wooden [i.6. the archaic] image of Thetis is still 
preserved in secixd, 

Jd)r Scanilinarian images there is very full evi¬ 
dence, the most tnistworl by coming from Christian 
sources ; the words and are used 

in liadandic, but the custom j)revails of speaking 
of the image merely by the name of the deity. 
The most imjiortant evicUmce is the ai^ount by 
Adam of liremen, in the lllh cent., of the great 
sanc.tuary at Cpsala, with its statues of'IMior, Odin 
(Wodan), .and h'leyr (biicco). Odin is r('presente<l 
armed, Freyr with the symbol of fertility, and 
Thor ‘cum sc.eptro Tovem simulare videtur’; iiiis 
jirobably refms to his harnimT, the attrilnilt' of 
the thunder-go<l {(Jrsta Jin Dttndhurtj. iv. 2G [Mil ll, 
‘Script.’ vii. 879; l^L cxlvi. ()d2f. ])! Otle^r s(.ttin's 
of Thor and I'leyr arc immlioinMl (/A. ii. (;(>, p. 
327, iv. 9, p. 871 ; /’/. c.xhi. ()27i. The mo>t 
dotailcsl accounts we owe to the* < iiri.^tiani/.ing 
expeditions of Ohifr d'ryggva.son, and St. Ol.'ifr. 
Thus at Kau'('5sey, Olafr I'ryggvason ('mounten'd 
a representation of d’hor whndi <*ould speak, 
walk, and even make war upon Inm (o/d/.v Sa<ja 
Trijggiiasonar, 150, F.M.S. i.). At Mori near 
Trondhjem the same king foiiml an image; of ddior 
with his hammer, adorned with gold and silvei-; 
it stood in a (diariot drawn by two wooden goats, 
round the horns of which was a silver chain 
{Flntct/jarbijk, S. J'nj(j<j. 208). St . Olafr was 

opposed in t,he Highlands by (Judbrandr, a votary 
01 Thor, and a great chief; (iudbrandr’s son 
described Thor's image to the king : 

‘lie has a hanuiier in his tian<t, and is Kfnat of stature ... ho 
is hollow within . . . four loaNOS are l)roii:::lil lo him ovcr.v day, 
and tlierewith moat in the sanu* |ir(i|>ort,inn ’ The iina>;o stooil 
upon a })od(‘Stal, arxl was adurnod with g>Id and silver; when 
it was shatl('r(‘d, out caiiu" ‘ miec as lii;; as cats, and li/ards uinl 
snakes' (CditA .8. iiiaa Uetga, l(J7-ies, iv.). 

8tatue.s of Thor scfun to liave bc('n pjirticularly 
numerous ; in J\'j(ilasnf/a 88 w(; lind, in a temple at. 
IllaiMr, 'riior in a ( hariot, and w ith him d'h(')rger'5r, 
Ildlgabrudr, and Irpa; etich wears a great gold 
armlet, and Thdrgcrdr has a kenddef on him head. 
Reference has already been made to the story of 
Freyr, and of his image being la^rm; in yetirly pro¬ 
cession {Ulafs S. Trij(^(j, 17 : 5 , F.M.S. ii.); niso to 
the story of th(3 bakcal image of l>aldr {Fnbi<>Js S. 
9). It seems to have laa'ii a common Scandina,vi;in 
custom to ])lace se,veral statiu's in one temple; 
even the temjde built by liriifiikel, who was a 
spt'cial votary of Freyr, contained other gods 
{Jlnf/'nkr/.s^ S. Frivjsrji/Sa, 15). Still, the notice of 
the great temple in Cautlaiid, with its hundre»l 
gods^is probably an exaggeration {.Juinsrikmija S. 

dVaces are found of the practice of carrying on 
the i)erson small imagi's, probably for secret \\or- 
ship, or as amulets ; the skald Ilallfre-5r carried an 
ivory ‘ liki'iiess’ of I'lior in his {ilalljf( tSar 

S. 6); and Ingimiindr wore a silver talisman of 
Freyr {Vntnsd,v]a S. 10). For similar protective 
reasons Fai l Firikr (tarried an image of Thor at 
the prow of his sliip(F.i]/..S7 ii. '2.78). e even 
find such a familiar use as the image of llior 
carved life-size on the bark of a chair {hdsthrmMa 
S pt ii 9). The walls of Ol^fr Pads hall in Ice¬ 


land were adorned with rcju ('smt at imi.s of old 
storii's, ju'ohahly in painted woodon rclii'fs [T.nx- 
data S. ‘29); these were described by Flfr Ug- 
ga.son in the Jlusdrdpa, and, from the fragnu'nt.s 
that renijiin of the jioem, they semn to have 
depicti'd the burning of Paldr, Ib'imdallr's tight 
with Loki, Tiior’s journey to H}''mir, and his light 
with Mi(8gar(V.s<>rnir. 'J'iie high-scat pillars N\(;re 
also adorned witli lignres ; thus 'I'lior was carved 
uiKin llu' pillars which Tlu''»r(dfi Mostrarski'gg 
threw overboard on aj)[)r()aching Iceland, in urch'r 
to lind a landing-place ; Mics(( same pillars W(«rc 
aiterwards set iij» in the (('lujih* built by 'I'liorolfr, 

Tosum up, then, our know ledg(^ of Scimdiiiavian 
images; they were very numerous, often life-sizi*, 
generally of wooii (cf. (n i/ia\'Sr, ‘ wooden man ’), 
and frc(|iiently ad(M iK'd with gold and silver. In 
later tinu's the »-'ople idimtilied tiu' image with 
the god, and in this way they wane ahh; (o believe 
that the limirc had tlii; power of movement; 
a v('ry cb'ai CAanij'li; of this occurs in Mu* story of 
'riindidr ot (iata {Fa'n’i/i lu/a S. '2:5), w lu're the 
statue of riuc;:ci8.r loosens a ring as a sign of 
.■Lc(pii(;scen.-e, iuit clasjis it. t ightly wlum slu; d«'nies 
her tavoiir. llu* story of (Jniinarr and lii.s inter¬ 
course with Fri'yr .s piii'stc'ss jiroN cs tliat the god 
was Kb iitiru'd with his image. I'lie idea of vitality 
and vcdilioM in (lie image is earrii'd so far that the 
statue oi Thor at Kam\sey is made to compete in 
wii'stling with Olafr 'riyggvason, the ohjec-t being 
to hurl the vampiisheil into tlic (ik*; the king 
proM'd (he stronger, and the wooden tigure was 
lairticd to aslu's. 

'I'licre is v('ry little arcliaudogical ('vidence for 
( b'l inanic gods ; ( lu; r(*]»r(;s(*ntal ions of Nclialeiinia 
and of tin; drtr uiafrrs aie more 1 Ionian tlian 
(b'linanic in style, and witli them may he classed 
the altar to Mars'riiingsus, with its representation 
of the god armed. Although it was found in 
Fngland on Hadrian’s W’all, the votaries, w'ho 
came from near Deventer, w('r(‘ probably Patavi ; 

(be stom; dat(‘s from t he lirst ball of the 8r(i cent, 
(cf. Helm, .Ut^/rnnan. JuJIf/ioiisi/rsch. i. :5(5() 11’.). 
Again, the most important evidence is eoniieeted 
with Scandinavian mvtiiology. I'lie ligures on the 
(iaIh'liUH horns ari* too j»robl('ma 1 ical to count as 
eviili'iice ; and ('ven the liguia*. on one of the jilates 
of the 'I’orslunda heliiu'l may ri'pri'sent a mere 
warrior, though it is (('iiiptiiig to identify it with 
Odin, aeeonqianied by bis two ravcn.s. Dmloubted 
repri'sentat ions of Odin exist on the giavc'stones 
of Ardre, Hablinplio, and Tjangvide ; lii'ie we s(;e 
Odin on Slei|mir, but ev(*n these ar«‘ late repre¬ 
sentations and show* a soiiu'what specialized aspect 
of the god (ef. Helm, i. 2i:5). Oiiiionsly enough, 
the ch'HK'st n'pri'seiitatioiis of Scandinavian dc'itie.s 
are found in Fngland. 'I'lie Oosfort h C'ross in (Jum- 
herlaml shows jirohahly the last light of VdAarrw ith 
the F('niisnlfr; another group probably rc'presentfl 
t he punishment of Loki. On t he Oosfortli Stone 
is a groiij* evidently nuuint to repri'smit 'I’hor’s 
lishirig. From time to tiiiu; wooden ligures have 
l»ecn unearthed, esp('eially in .Jutland, wdiich seem 
to show' primitive tyjies of imagi's ; for a detailed 
discussion of these, ef. Helm, i. 21411'.; according 
to him, the majority of them may bo coiisidered 
to repTX'sent deities of lertilit.y. 

2. Slavic.—'I’hc disciis.sion of Slavic images is 
rend(;u'd diilicult by the fact that much of the 
early evidence really refers to Scandinavians who 
w’eie set tled among Slavic pojuilations ; in parti¬ 
cular, the chief god of whom one finds images is 
really 'I'lior, the Swedish thunder-god, worshipi)ed 
undc'r the same aspect, but under a Slavic name, 
Perun, i,liund(‘r-h(dt. It is therefore not easy to 
disentangle tlie Scandinavian worshin from the 
Slavic, and only at one jieriod does the evidence 
refer incontrovertihly to the Slavs—the period of 
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Slavic settlciiH'nl.s iji island of and 

around tlie FdlM\ TIk' c\i(l(Mic(i for i’oland, how¬ 
ever, apjx'ars fairly 1 1 ust u (»rt liy. 

'Idle loth cent. jian;i (1 v('s of Arabian trav'cllera, 
flioii di noniin.'illy <'(»M((‘rned with llie Slavs, in 
realily treat ot the Hns.^inns, i.e. of the Sc.andi- 
navian settlers nronnd tin' \’(»]ya. Ihn Fadlan (ed. 
Fraehn, St. Idd(‘islmry, iS'J.di, ambassador to the 
Uussiaiis, desei'ibes the worship }>aid to ‘a hi^^h 
w()(shi!i pillar, that, has a human face and is sur¬ 
rounded ]>y small lipures.’ Here, ayain, is evidence 
for the rouylu'r iorm of imaye. 'Ldie narrative of 
Mas'fidi, in tiie Fields of (lolif is far 1 (‘sh trust- 
worthy ; hci descrihes y(»ryeous temples, one of 
whicli contained ‘a colossal .statue of an old man 
holding a rod with which he called forth sk(detons 
trom their tombs,’while anotlier temple contains 
an idol formed wholly of precious stones (Mas'ndi, 
J.r<i Prairies d'or, ed. and t r. (d Harbier de M(‘y- 
nard, Taris, 1861-77, ch. Iwi.). Apart from the 
inh('rent improbability of his a,ecount, it is <litlicult 
to know of whom he is speakiny, and of what 
fdace ; Arkona has I teen sUL’yested, but there 
seem to be no means of sett liny tin; (|U('stion. 

Evaui sorm; of t he early (dirist iau evidenee really 
refers to Scandinavians, ddie so-called <'lironi<de 
of Nestor, datiny from tin* 11th to the ll2th cent., 
yives a detailed account of the settiny up of idols 
in 978 at Kdeir by Vladimir : 

‘ I’l'on a pulilio oniincnco he set n]> poverat ulols ; Penin in 
wood wilh a silver head and a vT'ihieii h<'ard, and also Kliovs, 
I'azhoy, .ShihoL.-, Siinaiyl, and MoKoeh. S.-e rilit es were olTered 
to theiii ; the |M'o]»!e oheped tluhr sons and iheir (tau',jhter.s an 
x ictiins to the idols’ (ChroinqiLe de ed. and tr. 1^ 

I’aris, J8Si, ell. dS). 

We bear ayain of an at tempt to fon-e a Tliristian 
Varepne to s.aerilie(‘ to the id<ds ; li«‘ replies ; 

‘ Ttiese are not yod.s ; these are nnlv \\oo<|, which i.s to-day, 
h'lf lo-niorrow is rotten ; the>' «i(^ not eat, or drink, or .s|)eak. 

It is the hand of man which has ('ut them out of wood’t/T). 
31 )). 

'Pen years later Vladimir icver-ed his work at 
I\ielf : 

‘ He commanded the idols to he tlirown down. Some he had 
burnt, and the rest east into tho lire. He eoinm.andcd men to 
tie renin to the tail of a hnrsi>, and to drac; him down ... to 
the stream ; and he ordered iw( hcmento heat him with stave.s, 
not hecanse he thorn.hi the woe’s! had any fe^elin^, hut to insult 
the demon wlio in this form had insulted men, and to punish 
him for his deceptions. . . . While he was heiny drayyed alouj; 
the stream as far as the l)iiie))er, the heathen wept for him. 

. . . Then . . . they threw l.ini into the Dnieper ’ (if>. 43). 

Anolln'r statue; of iNuun was s(*t up by Vladi- 
mir’.s uncle at Novyorod (//>. ,38). There are later 
references to the statue of I’eruu at KietV, and to 
tlie church of St. llnsil whicli stood ujion it.s site, 
hut apparently imthiiiy iTidepcnd<3nt of (lie account 
in Nestor (cf. Dluyos/, Ilistorla Polonira^ etd, II. 
von lluyssen, hk. ii., Leifiziy, 1711, col. iDf). 

From tlie Chronica Jlirnioruin of Cosmas of 
Trayue, we have l‘2th cent, evidence for the primi¬ 
tive worship oi idols hy (he Czechs. 'I’he passaye 
has a Icycmiiiry tone, and is not above susjiicion, 
but is interestiny as far as it yoes. A certain 
[irincess d’eteka tauybt t in; p(‘oplo the worship of 
Ori^ads, Dryads, and Hamadryads: 

‘sieiit hactenuH mult i villuni velul j>;iuani, hie latiees sen isfneg 
coluit, . . . isle lueos el urhore.s uul lapides udorat, . . . alius 
quae ipso fecit idola snrda et mnt.a el (mat, ut <loniuin 

suam et se ipsum reyant’(i. 4 [MGIl, ‘Script.’ ix. 35; PC 
clx\ i. 62]). 

Similar practices are descrilicd more in detail in 
the account of the extermination of payanism by 
Duke Draeizl.'ius, hut tlHue is no mention of actual 
idols (?6. ill. 1, p. 1(»2 {PL clxvi. 189]). On the 
otlier hand, the princess Fndmilla, in her {»ayan 
davs, had a yolden idol of the yoddess Krosina, 
which was of moie than human size {AS., 8ept. v. 
[IShti] ID-4). 

Dluyosz, who wrott; his Ilisioria Polonica late in 
the l.~)th cent., yives a lonymand somewluit doubt¬ 
ful list of polish yo<ls. identified with Roman ! 


deities, and shows that their cult, was jiractiscd 
l>y (he 15)les with all the niitiar.-d us of dcLuhra, 
siDinlarra, and fla/nnirs. '^I'lie notice on Diana or 
Dziewanna is interestiny : 

‘l>i:uKi <ju()(pie (piae 8U]H>rstitione yentile femina ot virg-o 
exist.imahatnr, a iiuitronia et vir^inibus sorta simulacro suo 
ferehantur ’ (l)k. i. col. 37). 

Later on, at the conversion of Miec.slans, he de¬ 
scribes the measures taken to stamp out idolatry : 

‘ iStrictissinio poHthae(! Miecslai edicto, . . . confrinnuntur 
idola, et falHorum deorum .simuhu'ra. . . . ()uae (juidem dcoruin 
et dearuiu idolorunupie immersio et coufractio tunc facta . . . 
siinulacris Dzievvamiae et Marzannae in U)nyo liyno extolicnti* 
bus, et in paludes in Dominica QnadraLre.siuiae I>iiet.'ire, projici* 
entihus et demer:.^cntilins. rcpraesentauir, reiiovatur in huno 
diem ncc hii jns consuctudinis vetuHlissimo elTccTuB uH(|ue modo 
apud I’olonoa definxit.’ 

I'liis aceonnt of DInyosz is cited by Croinerus, 
De arlfjine Foloyioruni, iii., Rase], 1568, p. 33 R ; 
for survivals of this Polish custom in Mid-Lent see 
Grimm, ch. H, p. 19D ; ch. 24, [»p. 773, 782. 

'I'hc iW'idence of fori'iyn chronicleis i.s fairly 
abundant, and is, on t he w'holiy more (nistAvoriliy, 
.•illhouyh even such circiimstantin 1 testimony as 
th.it concerruMl with Otto of Lamhery is not free 
from suspicion. 'The yiauiti'r part of this foreiyn 
evidence deals with tlu; Slavs stdtled on the sliores 
of the Laltic, .and round the h.n-'in of the Itlbe. An 
early reference oecuns in the Annalcs IVcissenibur- 
geiisc.s for 1069 : 

‘Ilex Ihinriois harbaros trans Alpiam flnnicn constitutoft 
cum exercitu iieasit . . . tana i-um simnlru'ris Kuocendit’ 
{Mail, ‘ .Script.’ lii. 71 ( PIj ('xli. .'■>27 j). 

Adam of P.remen's testimony is important as 
contemporary llth cent, evidence; he mentions 
tlie town R(‘t hr;i : 

‘tcrnplnm ihi macmuni conslrnctum est demonibuH, qucaiL’n 
princcj)H eBt llediyas. Simulacrum oiuM auro, lectu.s ostro 
paratuH’ {(h'xta Jlaviviabunj. ii. IS [.WO'/Y, ‘Script.’ vii. 312; 
PL (;\lvi. 513]). 

'riiiidmar, Chrovicon, vi. 17 ‘Script.’ iii. 

p. 812), yives a more minute <loscri]>tion of this 
.sanctuary in Mccklonhury-Strelitz, hut dill’ers in 
.some important details, notably in calliny the 
town Riedeyost, and the god Zuarasitu (contrast 
Ilelinold, Ch ran icon Slavormn, i. 23 [M 6V/,‘ Script.’ 
xxi.]). In the temjile 

‘dii stant maiiu facti, sinynlis nominihus Innculptis, g’aleii 
aU^ue lorici.s t«'iTit)ilitt‘r v».‘siiii, quorum primuH Zuarasici di('i- 
tur. . . . VT-xilla (puxpic eorum, ni8i ad exj (.'ditioma iiecesMaria 
. . . bine nuUatenus moventur.’ 

Later, he siauiks of tlie Liutic.i and of tlieir 
yoddess whom they carried wilh them into battle 
‘in vexillis foruiata’ {ih. vii. 47, y. 857); and 
clsew'liere he refers to the general Slavic practice 
of imaye-worship : 

‘Dta't rcK'ioiu'.s 8Uiit in his partihus, tot templa huhentur, et 
simulacra deiiiotium sinjfula ah infidelibus coluntur ’ (iZ>. vi. 18, 
p. 812). 

Next in cbronoloyical order come the reb'renccs 
connected with the Ohristianiziny missions of Otto 
of Ramliery to the Pomeranian Slavs, early in the 
I2tli century. The references to idols and their 
destruction are fn'.qiient; unfortunately the value 
of these lives hy Herbord and 17bl»o is much dis- 
pute<l. The most detailed description is that of a 
great temple at Stotiii, ajiparently very like that 
at Ret lira : 

Lrat autem ihi simulacrum tricc]>s, quod in uno corporc tria 
capita hahcii'i, Triylaus vocabatur ’ (llerlxird, Dialoqus de Vita 
Ottonis, ii. .'■12 \M(j/II, ‘Script.’ xii. 7U\ ; d 8, Jul. i. 11867] 3 .'m]). 

At Gutzkow there was an idol of great, size and 
beauty, which was mutilated and burned (I'blio of 
Lambery, Vita Ottonis, iii. \{)[M(dII, ‘ Script.’xii. 
866]), Fbbo gives more details on tlie imaye of 
Trigh'iiis at Stetin : 

‘Tricapitiim hahebat simulacrum, quod aurea cidari oculo* 
et labia coriteychat, assereiitihus idolorum saccrdotibiis ideo 
sununum eorum <lenm tria habere capita, (]Uoniarn tria )iro- 
Mirarct repiia, id est coeli, terrae et inferni ; ct faciern cidari 
a'crire pro eo (plod peccata horniiiuni quasi non videns et tacerii 
dissimularet’ {Uk iii. 1, ]). 859 ; zl.S’, Jul. i. 388). 

In the temple at dulin w’ere ‘statnas . . . anro 
et nryento decoratas ’ {ib. iii. 1 , p. 858 ; Jiil. i, 
387). 




lAiAA iILj^ Ai^D IDOJjS (Tibotan) 




Helinold, who went on his mission in lIoS, is tl»e 
first to mention the sanctuary at Ku;^en, and tin* 
linage of SvanLovit, with tin; confusion Ix'twccn 
Svantovit and Saint Vitus {(Jhronica Siftrontiji, 
i. 6 [MUJI, ‘ Script.’ xxi,]). An intmcstin;^^ mmerai 
refei-cnce occurs : 

‘tti (i.f. Slav!) Hifinjlacronim imapinaria forinaa practonrlunt 
de tctiiplis, vidnL I’lunciiHe idolum cui iioiimmi I’oda^a ; alii 
lucos iiitiabitant, ut est Prove . . . quibua nullae isaat flli^nes 
expressae' (ih. \. 8S, p. 75). 

In llfiS, Waldeniarof Denmark ca[)t\ired Itiij^en, 
and destroyed 

' Hiiniila(;ruin illud antiquissiiiiurn Zvajitovit.h, qaod colebatur 
ftb otiini oaliorie Solavoruin’ {il>. ii. Pi. p. 9C»). 

llclmold’s evidenc'e is conlirim'd hy tin* more* 
detailed account, hy Saxo (hammatiems, of Wal- 
demar’s c.ampai^ui in Itiipnm and ca{)tur(M)f ArUona, 
{Gesta Dfuiorum, xiv. ]». dfif), ed. A. Holder, Strass- 
hur^, 188()). 'Tin* tem|»h^ is descrihed minutely, 
and the imapu*. of Svantovit-; 

‘ Ingens in aede siniuhu.Tuni, cnuicin luinmni corporis hal)itnin 
pfrandilate trjLiisi'cndcns, (juatnor ca]>ilil)us to|id(an<pu‘ cer\i- 
cibus inirandiiin perstabat., e (luibus duo poclu.s I■ >1 idciiKjue 
terguni rc.^pufTc videl>ant-ur. (a'Iimiiiu tam ante (juain retro 
collocatoruin iiruini (iexLrorsuin alleruin levorsuin contcnipla- 
cioneni dirie-cre vidcliatur. Porrasc b.arbe, <Tin« s .atton-.i 
tlj:urat)ant nr ut artiticis industriain K^^i.'nK)runl riluin in 
cultu cajnlmn (‘innlalain pnlares . . . binaar-'nin rc/lcvo n 
lat-ua braeliio li^rmabat. Tunica ad tibiaa pioininctis tin-elmt ^ i 
quae ex diversi liyni malcria create, tarn arcano ne\u i^-cni'-uH 
iuntfcbantur, ut conipa^-inis locus rion ni^i cnrio'...ni cunl' in- 
placione dc])rehendi poluerit. Pedes huino cunii-ui i erne- 
nant.ur, eoruin basi iittra solutn lalfuitc.’ 

Ort tin* pute-tower of tin* town the [tcoj.le dis¬ 
played s'kjiki ;unl ttf/uilfis : 

‘Inter (ptas crat StaniCa (inarj;. Stuatira), inaj^tiitudine ac 
colore insij^'nis’ {ib. p. .T,;i). 

Bishoi) Ahsjilon found at Kare.nti.a {i.e. (itirz), in 
llii^en, three temples sintilnr to that at Arkona ; 
in the inmost shrun* of one. wtis found a <,dguintic 
oaken figoin*, 

‘ cpiod Ru;.iic\ itbuin vocabant . . . In cinseapiteseptcin hninane 
Biinilitndinis facies consederc, (piae onmes iuiihh vurlicis super- 
fleie claudeliaiit nr. 'totidcin cpiovjne veros j^^ladios cum v:i^,dniH 
uni citijfulo apjiensos eius latcn artifcx coneibavcrat. Octavum 
in (lextra dcst rictuin teticb.at. Huric piuftio insertuin lirinis- 
sirno nexu ferrens clavns asl lanxcrat, ne ■ nmnni nisi prc<'iHe 
evelli polerat ; quae res (ruiicande cius occa^io ext-itit. . . . 
Nibil irj ho(^ siinulacro iocumlum visentibus fuil; lineamentis 
impoliti c.elamiiiis detonnitate sordentibus ’ (///. p. 577). 

In the intxt. temj)le w;i.s the imagnmd lb)re,nit lius : 

‘ Td quin((ue capilil)U8 consitiiin seal armis vacuum fm{;o- 
batiir.’ 

In the third temple was found I’ortmutius: 

‘ IPu.M.* st.atua, <piatuor fac-.ies reprcsciitans, <|uitil.'im pcctori 
insertam liabebat, cuius fronU-m leva, mentuni dcxU'ra tan^^ebat ’ 
(p. 57H). 

The destruction of the idols in Itiipmn is de¬ 
scribed in Vll Svantovit appears 

as Svantaviz, and the names of the throe imapu's 
at Karentia are p^ivt'ii tis Kinvit, 'I'liimpid, and 
I’uruvit. Shatucs with several heads seem to he 
peculiarly Slavic; there is api)arently no similar 
representatioTi of (^lermanie ^nxls. 

Unfortunately there ai)pears to he practically 
no tnistwortliy arcli;c<dopical evidence for Slavic 
ima*.(cs (cf. la'pnu, iMijtholotjie slave, pp. 3df., II.). 

3. In connexion wit h t he Teutonic ami Slavic (evi¬ 
dence, brief reference may he made to the nei^h- 
bouriuL^ Prussian peoj)les ; Simon Urunau, I'reuss- 
isvhe Chronik, tract II, caj). v. § 2, describes a 
J^russian sanctunry built in an (jak, in the 0th 
century.^ d'lue description is tlius adajded and 
rendered in Latin hy Alexander Umipnirms, 
Jierntti Pohni icarttjn, Ti'ankfurt, L)8L ii. f. : 

‘ Quercus biicc rripartit a fuit ; ... ex utia parte I’ruleiiorum 

Deum qui Peruuo, id esL fulmcii. dicebatur, habcbanl. . . . P.x 

altera parte Cf)Ilocatum crat ]‘atrimpo idolum ; cumscultiis erat 
in serpentc vivo rcliuctido. . . . Tertia ex parte daemoniacum 
idolum, Pat('lo nomine, situm fuit. 


1 It must be admitted that Psencr, Gottrniainen, Ronn 18!K>, 
p 8;i discredits Ibc accuraev of Crunau m ^!:cncraI, and of bis 
nivtliolo'M’ in particular, tbus followim; tl.c lead inven by M. 
T(ici>pciK fr’c.vc//. ({(‘r pirtiss. /h.stonorinijffiie, Itcrlm, 185.5, p. 
i22 IT. e^ic 178IT., U>U tf. On tbeotber hand, II. M. ( liatlwick, 
Origin of the Knn. Sndon, r’amluidpc, i;i07, p. 254 IT., acc.cpi.s 
the evidence of (Irunau on the charactciTstics of J’rusBian gods, 
fcnd uses it in connexion with his NerthuH-h reyr theor>. 


In (h*.scrip(ions of late survivals of rrussian or 
Lithmiuian ptiytinism, mention of the set pent-cult 
recurs ln'ijuenily, hut aitparcntly there is 110 other 
letrjeuee to imay(*s. 

'To sum up the evidemeo : Teutoni(‘ Jind Slavic 
j>(‘o]»les alike sm'm to liave had no idols in <'arly 
timt‘s, htit th(‘y must certtiinly have*. p()ss(?ssed 
them at, a Ititer sta<;<^ ; in their adoption of flu'm 
tin* y may have Ix'en intluemu'd hy classical <‘ults. 
Alt hough iudiv iiiual rch'renees liyi'arly chronieleis 
nuiy not lie above suspicion, the weigfht of their 
collective testimony is too pucat to he disreguirded. 

I a I KH ATCU K. — i. T Ei'TOMr. — W. Golther, llanitb. drr 
gt'rmnn. MgthoL, Lcip/i^r. ls':*5, p. b():j IT. ; J. Giiinin, Tent. 
Mytliot., 1 r. .1. S. Stallybrass, l.oiidon, lss()-SS, ]>. 105 11'.; E. H. 
Meyer, dmn. J//,pinlin, Isoi, p. JOa, and .Vgthol. 
ilcr < fi rnifi Str:ivsl,iMe, p,)n,., pp, ;il7lT., I.CISIT. ; R. M. 
Meyer, AKgrniKtn Ib-^ ■ sch., beip/ij;. lOlD, p. 481 IT.; 

P. Herrmann, .V,»/■</. , d,,. lOO.!, p. 51'.)(T ; K. Helm, 

Altgi’itnn n. lu’tigifins n-.-rli., 1 Icidclbcru, lOl.X, i. 814 IV. 

ii. Si 1 I'/r. L,, Le>;cr, I .1 I’acis, lOdI, passim ; 

G. Krck, .S5r/-. ! .it t n a t v rgrsi'li S, ISs7,p. I 1 0 If, , 'W. R. S. 

Rabston, ii the Sassian Teople'd biniiiun, ls7'.’. pp. 1)4, 

21 h 240 If. ‘ M p; Sk.X'I'on. 


IMAGES AMD IDOLS ('rihetan).i. Occur- 

icnre. In Tiliet im;i,<re.s and idols abound, thoug;h 
not, pmhnps. to anv g(wtc'iit than in other 
Ihiddlii 0 inuint l ies, even of the ‘ Soutlu'rn,’ or 
irl;il i\' ly piimitive, division of t hat reli;8ion-—e.gr. 
Ihiiiii.i 0(1(1 ('«*ylon. W hilst, how(*\'(‘r, intluMatter 
• o-e-'*, I he Imo.yt's are mainly reduplieat es of I he con- 
\cm i(»nal clligy of the historical Ihiddlia, Sokya- 
muni fin om* particular attitude, nomely that of 
‘ th(* earf h-tomdiing^ pose’ [It/nisivt rstt tn udra], at 
tin* sfipreme moment (*f attaining^ Ihiddhahood, 
under tin* ‘'Tree of Wdsdom ’ [Podhi]), in Tibet, on 
tin* other hand, as in the other countries of the 
poly I lieisti(‘ Mahayana form of Buddhism, the 
images repri'sent also a liosf, of deili(*d Buddhas 
ami eeh'slial Bodhisattvo-s {or iioti'utial Buddhas), 
saints, and d<mions. Besides the images enshrineci 
in temples and oth(‘r religions buildings, chortevs 
et(b, a large nnmlx'r of miniature images 
are fiiet w it h on domestic, filtars, and worn hy the 
people in amnlot-hoxes, as talismans. Bictures of 
many of these divinities an; as abundant in the 
hous<‘,s of laymen as in temjilcs, and illuminated in 
(‘olours on t he title-pages of tavourite scrijit nres and 
manuals of worshij). ('onsecrat (‘d medallions are 
also h(*sto\ved hy the grand Lamas upon generous 
donors of alms, d'he images of the pre-lhiddhist 
aboriginal r(*ligion, the Bon, are now cast in 
Buddhist form. 

2 . Divinities, saints, etc., represented.—The 
great majority of tlu^ divinit.ies represent,(*<1 liy the 
idols are those* of t he oi t hodox Mahayana Bmhfhism 
of India, as was first elic.iled liy llu; iiresciit, w i iter, 
wlio has also track'd the origin of the majority of 
th('s<f diviniti(*s and tlicir images to an ada|italion 
of Bralmianist myth, and to the deification of meta¬ 
physical categori(‘s and dillerent modes of Buddha’s 
‘ Word’ (or Iapjos) hy a eoncretii symbolism. 'The 
more eommoiily ))r(*vah‘nt images are as follows. 

(ft) Buddhas, rvlesfial and hmuan. ~ ()f these the 
most fr(*(jucntly n'j'reseiitcd is peihajis the divine 
Ainilfihhft {' Od-dpatjiiird), or ‘'The Buddha of 
Bonndh'ss Light’ (see A UIHUDDII A) of the Western 
Ba.radi'-e, and his mo(h^ A uuht nus {Ts e-djuttf-iurd), 

‘ 'The Bourulles.s Life ’ (soo .X M ri'Ayu.s). Ot her com¬ 
mon forms are the Medical or yl'isewlapie Buddha 
{sMftyi hla), th<5 primordial Adihuddha Sftuatnta- 
hhadra {Kun tn ltzaii-]><>), or Vajradhnra {rl)o-rje- 
rhait), or Va jvasaltva {rDo-rjr.-sv m -<1 fxt), and their 
mystical d’ant.rik modes displaying their f<*male 
energies; also tin* re.maining Buddhas of the four 
quarters of the universe.; and-gless (amimon than 
(,l,,»j,t 3 „the historical Buddha, Sakyamuni {Sdkya- 


tud)-pa). 

(h) Bodhisattvas: the coming 


Buddha, or Tlfai- 
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treya {Bydin^^yxi), usiijilly li^ured seated in Euro¬ 
pean fasliioii, not (*r()ss-I('^^L;ed, and usually of 
gigantic size, as a s(;vcral storeyed image, or carved 
on rocks; Ar(d.oki(r.h'r(r(i ( 7 . e.) (Spyrtn-rds-yziys), 
or personilied ('oin passion, (Jam-dhyahs) ; 

personilied W isdom, Vnjrapdni {P' yay'^-rdur) \ 
idrd {Syrol-ttid)^ consort of Avalokita, as ‘the 
white’ {Sdi() and ‘ the griam ’ {U/t rkidi) ; MdruJu. 
{rDo-rje p'(ty-mu) ; PrujiKtpdnimifu, {)ersonilied 
Divine Wisdom; ‘the al l-\i(‘torious Diadem,’ 
U.pji.pfvij<(yd ; ‘ the W hite Emhrella fiiviiicihle 
against others,’ SitddifttpairfJ-npin'djUd ; ‘ the 

Great I'liriu'r away of 1 larni,’ illo/az/nvi/ya/a/im ; 
‘the Flaming Grown,’ U.p}lsdjvala. 

(r) Phicid yuds {Uui) of IlrdJnnani.d type- : inodes 
of India jind Dralima as door-keepers and attend¬ 
ants on Sakyamnni ; the four (juardian gods of 
the Quart(‘rs ; and danildiala, the god of Wealth. 

^ {d) Denionincfd tu/elarirs of the iieree type of 
l^iva as ‘ l)ef('nders of Religion ’ {( di’()s-sky(/ii), e.y. 

‘ tdie fearful Tliunderholt,’ VnjrubJidiritvn [rhorje- 
’jlys-hyed), a form of Yama. tlie god of the D(“ad ; 
‘ the horse-necked demon,’ ll'npigjdvd {r i(i-niyri)i) ; 

‘ the Goddess,’ DiIvl or IJut-nn). 

{e) fjoral yods and demons: cliietly indigenous, 
namely ‘ c^iunl rv-gods,’ ynl-i/in, and (‘arth-demons, 
Sdd)d(ty, of which the most numerous are red [Isan) 
and black [hdud). 

{ f) Saints \ the sixteen a[><>stles or ‘ the sixteen 
Araliats’ ; also the two chief disciphrs, ‘ MonyoLynt'' 
and ' Sari-pn' \ l^uhnakara or Pad mastimldiaea, 
whom the ]tres('nt writer has sIhjwu to he the 
founder of J.amaisin ; aNo the reformer of 'I'lhetan 
Buddhism, 'Tsonkhapa, tln^ foumler of the Yellow- 
hat sect, now (he domina.nt (diurch, to which 
belong the Grand Lamas of Lhasa and d’ashiihunpo. 
'I’he image of I’admasamhhava is giva.m the <‘hief 
|)laco in temj)les of the Red-cap sect, and Tson- 
khapa in the ^^ 3 lIow. Liach of the other minor 
sects accords its own particular founder a chief 
place on its altars. 

3. Canon descriptive of images. —d’he authori¬ 
tative source for the diitailed <lescription of the 
images of Huddhism i.s the great body of the Sd- 
dhana {Syruh-t'ah) literature of rituals for the Avor- 
shi[) of these resjiective divinitii's. 'J'he rituals 
were comi»osed in India, in the early centuries of 
our era onwai'ds, during the rise of tlie bJarfti, or 
d(;votional inovMuntMit, which permeated both Biah- 
manism and Ihiddhism. d'hey number many hun¬ 
dreds, Mild cma'Ii pur])orts to contain minute ilescrip- 
tions of t hef(»rm assumed by the didty on becoming 
manifest to a votary ; (Jie distinctive form, dress, 
posture, aiiil pose of body and hands, aswidlas the 
Colour, and the symbols lield in tin? hands to em¬ 
blemize the functions and attributes, are all de¬ 
tailed therein. Several recensions of these texts 
are on recorti as translated into Tibetan. 'Two 
large collect ions are included in the great Tibetan 
commentary, T((nyyin\ of which the titles have 
been publi^lnsl by F. W. Thomas and R. Conlier. 
It is from these; Indian manuals that d'ibetan art ists 
form their images. Many of the deities are given 
a variety of forms, o^vi^g, it seems to the present 
writer, to the apparcuit incorporation of ]K)j>ular 
Brahmanist and other aboriginal divinities to 
whom their functions and symlsdism are (hereby 
assimilated. 'Lhese polymor[)hic forms fall into 
three tyfies : (a) placid, mild, or benign {siva) ; {ft) 
fierce {fchroda ); {c) terrible and demonist [drnypo). 

4. Style of art and technique. — The 'fibetan 
artists have preserved to a great extent the 
mediieval Indian style of Binhlhist art. This i.s 
especially noticeable in the dress and form of the 
female (fivinities, who are represented displaying 
exuberant charms of figure, according to the Indian 
ideals of female beauty. This character contrasts 
strikingly w ith the Chinese treatment, which tends 


to repress sexual distinctions. In the conventional 
treatment of externals, such as landscape ellects, 
clouds, water, trees, and houses, the'ribetan images 
and pictures exhibit a decided Chinese intluence 
rather than Indian, though I’ibet has to some ex¬ 
tent evolved a special style of its ow n, intermediate 
betw'een that of its two great neighbours, and dis¬ 
tinct from that of Nepal. Some of the large images 
in Tibet w’cre cast in Nepal by Newuir artisans. 

5 . Materials of image.—The commonest images 
are comjio.sed of plastn; material—clay, ora mix¬ 
ture of incense-jiaste, Hour, and clay moulded into 
shape, dried, painted, and gilded. The better 
images are fashioned from brass or cop})er, usually 
cast from moulds and gilded. The most valued 
images are inlaid with turquoises and other precious 
or imitation stones. Stone is seldom used for 
images or statues, though tigurcs are sometimes 
outlined on rock.s. Las-ndiefs and medallions are 
often made in butter, in the winter season, for 
certain festivals. Following the Indian custom, 
auspicious times must bo selected for the prepara¬ 
tion of the materials, and for the execution of the 
work, especially of the principal organs, e.y. the 
eye, etc. A remarkable realistic detail is the in¬ 
sertion into the larger images of models of brain, 
heart,, lungs, stomach, and intestines. 'The con¬ 
ventional colour of Hmhlha’s hair is dark blue. 

()n completion of tin; image, it re(|uires to be con- 
secrat(!d. For this ])urpose sacrtal texts are recited, 
and into the hollow inti'rior are insiuled small 
rolls of texts, one of which often is ‘the Buddhist 
(Teed’ or a spell {dhdt'atpi). Other objects thus 
inserted are grains of cons(;crated rice from the 
altar, bodily relics, hair, nail-p.ii’ings, shreds of 
the robes of lioly men, and tilings of precdous metals. 
'The image is usually wrapi»ed with silk scarfs, 
giving the im|»n‘ssion t hat it is clot hed. l’i(,*tures 
[z'al-t'ail) of images are painted in distemper, 
usually on cotton, seldom on silk. Sometimes 
the paintings are executed on the walls of temples 
as mural frescoes. 

6 . Worship of images.—The image, as in othei 
Buddhist countries, is popularly w’orshi])[)e.d as a 
.sort of fetish, holy in itself, and not mendy as a 
iliagram or .symbol of the intinito or unknowm. 
Food and drink are regularly oHerial to it. ft is 
believed to hear .and answ'cr jirayers. It is a com¬ 
mon experience to hear the devotees in a temple 
addressing jiersonal requests for benefits Ixdore the 
image, (kntain of the older images of wdiich the 
history has lieim forgotten are, like those in 
Brahmanism and otlnw religions, r(;gM,i-dod as 
miraculous in construction, and cr(;dited with being 
‘self-formed’ or as ‘fallen from heaven ready 
fashioneiL’ 

See also ‘Buddhist’ section above, esp. p, 

T23 ir. 

I.n'KKATURK.— A. Griinwedel, des [iitddht.srnus, Leip¬ 
zig, J’.HH); E. Pander, dantfteon des 'rsrhamjtscha 

H ufuktti, flerlin, iS.Ki ; E. Sch]a<^intweit, Ihiddhism ni Tibet, 
I.ripzij;, ISO.!; L. A. Waddell, llnddhis)n 0 /'Tibet, l^ojidoM, 1895, 
‘Cult of A\a!okita and Tara,’ JTAS, ISIO, pp. .01-90, ‘ Dh.arayi 
Cult of fluddhisiii,’ Ostasidt. Zeitsehr. ii. |19lJl 1.55 195, ‘ Kvolu- 
tioM of Hu.Mliist Cult,’ Asiat. (poirt. Ter., 191.!, pp. 105-160, 
‘ (liiide to IdiaHu Cathedral,’.7.d.S'/T, 1895, p. ‘Z.59, etc., Lhasa and 
its Alj/steries, London, 1905, p. 116, etc. 

L. A. Waddkll. 

IMAGE OF GOD.—I. General view.—(I) ‘ God 

is a Spirit,’ s.aid Jesus to the w'oman of Samaria at 
JacolAs well at Sychar (Jn 4^^), tliereby giving 
utterance to the deep truth that God is free ana 
self-determining, essentially etlii(;al in His nature, 
'rids great ide.a is the basal conception on which 
the interpretation of man as made in God’s image, 
as set forth in Scripture, must proceed. F'or, if 
God is a Spirit, then man, retlecting Him, must be 
.a spirit too; in other words, human nature has more 
in it than what we tind in sensuous exjieriences, 
animal proclivities, and fleshly inclinatioms. He 
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stands erect, and is by nature allied to the Divine ; 
and his attachments, in the hrst instance Jind ])ro- 
perly, are heavamwards and not touards earth, 
lie lias fellowship with the Source of his beimj;, 
then ; and his own nature, to the extent that itTs 
)ure and unsullied, may be iield as rexa^alim^ the 
divine. The foundation of his beinc is deepin' tlian 
anything that may be seen or tasted or handled ; 
it IS found in relation to the unseen and tlie eternal. 
Consequently, what the nature, of the great Cod is 
can be discovered in ])art by consideration of llis 
image as leproduced in man ; and, however )nnch 
more Cod may be than what hnite intellect, Unite 
will, linite conscience, and linite love may disi'lose, 
He must at least correspond to the rellexion of 
Himself that the higher faculties and emotions of 
man’s soul exhibit: if the human spirit is not the 
Divine 8 {)irit, at any rati^ it relleets it, and may be 
trusted as a rev(;al(‘r to the extent of its cajwicity. 

The linii of argument whicli is suggested by 
Jesus’ utterance is siipjorted by the C T, and 
es])ceially by tbe Creation narratives ( 1 ‘ and d) at 
the opening of the Book of (Jenesis. Whatever l»e 
tbe bistorie.al or tbe scientiiic, value of these two 
narratives, tliey lie at the root of both tbe dew is ; 
and tbe Christian faith, and embody truths tbst 
are indispensable for the understanding of re<l(*iiip- 
tion. According to them, man is a sjurii-, b(‘ing 
created by Cod, w’bo is ‘the Fal her of Spit its,' 
and Iniving the breath of life ‘ hn^utlicil into his 
iiosti'ils’ hy (dod Himself. This renders him the 
image of bis Maker : the Divine Spirit is tlie 
Source of the human spirit, ami the rtUional 
creature is tlius far stamped with the stamp of the 
Creator. 

(‘d) Now, if this bo the Scripture teaching, ()T 
and N'i’, what is the praetietil significance of it? 
Clearly this—that, if man is essentinlly a s|)iiit, 
drawing his hiung from tlie great (heator Spirit, 
the agnostic position that Cod, even if we suppose 
Him to exist, is unknown and unknowable is 
untenable. Cod cannot lie unknown, mucli less 
unknowuable, if man beers in him the Divine 
image. IN'en the rellexion of a face in a mirror is 
a copy; and, altliougli it lacks tbe warmlli and 
fullness of tbeoriginal, it does, nevertheless, within 
limits reproduce it, and thus far gives a true idea 
of it. Furtlieu', on the Bibh^ lamei'ptiun of man’s 
spiritual nature and original heavenly ndation,'-liip, 
both natural theology and Divine revelat ion bc'come 
possible, and, indeed, are seen to lie inevitable; 
and tbe distinction betwiam tbe twm becomes one 
of degree and not of kind. But, on the supj>osi- 
tion that man is not a sjtirit, it is not jiossible to 
see liow' either natural theology or Divine revela- 
tioii could be. Div ine revelation is shown to be a 
necessity from tbe fact that, as man’s deenest niyid 
is Cod, and as (hid is a J^‘rsoIl, it is only if (*od 
reveals Himself that we can come to know Him. 
It is tlio characteristic of personality to be self- 
declaratory and self-communicative. Kveii in tbe 
case of our fellow-men, who are jiersons, we cannot 
know them unless they themselves will to disclose 
themselves to us. Ivnowledge of a neiglibour <lc- 
pends upon wdietber be oiiens his heart and lays 
bare his thoiiglits to us: tbe motion must come 
from his side ; otherwise, w e are powerless. W’e 
might, wdthout his revelation, come to learn .some¬ 
thing about him ; but we should not know Idmself. 
Now^ the revelation of one person to another is 
also the revelation of that otber to him.self. We 
can never know' ourselves except in the light of our 
experience and knowledge of others. 1 his arises 
from the neci^ssities ot the case in particular 
from the circumstance that our nature is in the 
essence of it social, and that imitation is large y 
our teacher in our early days. How mucli more, 
then, is the revelation of God to us also the revela- 
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tion of oursidves tons ! It is only in llis light tliat 
we see liglit. But the imaining of tliis is tlmt 
humanity is taken nj> into the Divine ; which, 
again, implies tliat the image of Cod—and, there¬ 
fore, the Codvvard attitude—is the primary fai t in 
man. (lod and man in union and communion is 
the same thing as sa^dng that man is naturally 
allied to Cod, tliat the Inlinite is not the eontia- 
dietory, hut the (*i)in))liMnent, of the linite. 

Still more obvious is llie need for revelation if 
we int roduce, as Sei ij)t uri; does, and as our own 
exjierienee attests, the Idi'a of sin, or voluntary 
transgression, intervening to create a rupture 
between man and Cod. 'riiere is now not. only 
ignorance or limite<l knowledge to cope with, hut 
also voluntary alienn t ion or est i ;ingein('nt. The 
understanding is \v cakiMied, hut the will also is 
perverted, and the i tions are turned away in 
the wrong direction. A tliorough transformation 
has to he elh'cted in tliesinin'r—elearni'ss of per- 
cej)tioii has (o be bi ought, bavk to Ids intidlect, 
sLrongih U) Ids will, purity to Ids heart, and jteace 
to Ids coiiseience Only a Divine revelation can do 
tills. 

2 . OT teaching.—( 1 ) ’I’be jisycliology of the 
)'{' lent res m (lie tenns ‘body,’ ‘soul,’ ‘heart,’ 
ind ‘spirit.’ Of these tour factors man consists, 
lis iiody is at lirst conceived simidy as ‘dust’ 
\(})h((r, or ‘ dust, of the ground, i.e. simply as 
he earthly part of him, composi'd of dust and 
rosolved at <Ioatb into dust again, but without any 
dea of unworthiness or degradation attioddng to 
t. It is a work of the Creator, and, like ot.lier 
such works, it was jironoiinced at the heginuing 
1.0 be ‘ very good.’ Booked at as an animated 
and sentient organism, it is viewed as ‘ llesh ’ 
haMr, i’;';), devoid, however, of any implication 
d vitiosity or carnal desire, wideh so fi(Muientiy 
attacbos to ‘ flesli ’ in the Nd’. Nevei t lndess, 
iltliougli ‘llesh’ is not represented in tbe O'l’ as 
the source or origin of sin, it is regarded as indicat¬ 
ing man’s mortality and frailty, and also the fact 
that tlie body may bo tbe instrument of evil 
lesircH anil passions. Thus, while, on the one 
liand, it says, ‘All llesh is grass’ (Is 4(/), on tbe 
[)ther band, it records tlie depravity of tbe race at 
a jiai t ii'iilar moment in the signilicant phrase, 

‘ All lle>b had cornijded bis way upon the earth’ 
(Cn 6 ''d, tbougli even tlien the eongi uity of ‘ tlesh ’ 
with ‘spirit’ is not lost sight of, for it is said, in 
almost immediate connexion, ‘ My spirit shall not 
always strive with man, for that be also is llesli ’ 
(Cn G®). The body as llesh is eongruent with 
spirit; hence the Psalmist can say, ‘My heart 
and my llesh cry out unto the living Cod ’ (Ps S4‘). 
Tlie ‘soul ’ {ju'phi'sh, is specially the seatof the 
emotions and the will, although other functions are 
frecjueritly accorded to it. It is the soul that 
‘ holies,’ ‘ fears,’ ‘ trusts,' ‘ desjionds,’ ‘ praises, ‘ is 
glad’ and ‘ longs,’ etc.—all emoti\'e and volitional 
.states. To the ‘ lii'art ’ {Uhh or Li bhahk, nV, are 
assigned thoiight, wisdom, intellect, understaiiding; 
HO that ‘the heart,’ in Hebrew usage, so far from 
signifying the eldef seatof all'ection, as in Bnglish, 
is the nearest equivalent to tlie Knglish (erm 
‘ mind.’ It is also tlie seat of character—-the eenl m 
of man’s being, moral and religions. As (ho sect 
of sin, ‘the lioart is deceitful above all things, and 
it is desperately sick : who can know it ?’ (der 17^). 
It is deep and hidden from eominon view, and is 
reaidicd only by Cod : ‘ I the Lord search the 
lieart, I try the reins, even to give every man 
according to his ways, according to tlie fruit of his 
doings’(17^®). But neither soul nor heart consti¬ 
tutes man’s outstanding greatness. That is reservi il 
for his ‘ spirit’(ruar/t, nn), which is distinctividy 
the heaven-derived princi})le in him, drawn imme«ii- 
ately from the Divine Spirit, ‘ breathed ’ into him 
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directly from tluit Source, and therel>y makinjjj 
him specilically a peisoii, a .self, with power to 
d(!tertiiine his actions and to control his nature, 
and, therefore, above all, an ethical being—an 
ethical bf‘ing whose inmost inclination i.s religions, 
who, if unsullied, is ever looking towards God, 
responsive to i 1 is intlinui(;e, and drawing his inspira¬ 
tion froni Him. I'li is is what gives him his supreme 
dignity and worth, making him ‘but little loW(‘r 
than God ’ (Ts 8^), and securing his dominion over 
the lo^vel• animals and over all the earth, 'riius we 
are introduced to tin; fundamental concejdion of 
man as made* in (tod’s image ; ‘And God said, Let 
us mak(} man in our image [lit. ‘ sluulow,’ srlrni, 
D^^], after our lil<(mess niDi] : ami let thiun 

have dominion ovau' tlui lish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of tin; air, and over the cattbg aiid over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
cree|)eth u[)on the earth. And (iod created man in 
his own imag<‘, in the image of (Jod creatial he 
him ; male and fiunale ('reat('d he thet!i’ ((Jn I"'*'-)- 

(‘ 2 ) All this goes to show that, in the view of the 
O'l’, man ludds a unicpie place in the earth. He 
is, like t he low(‘r animals, a creature of God indeed ; 
l»ut he is more. His body, like that of the brutes, 
is dust of the earth, and is animated as a physical 
(U'ganism ; but he is spirit, and stands to hisC’reator 
as a son to bis father, d’lms are the facts of our 
e.\j)erience int('rj)r(d.ed. It is not for nothing that, 
in the first <'rea(ion narrative, with its charming 
j)ictorial setting, the account of man’s creation is 
isolated from that of the ot law creatures by being 
intro(.luee<l by the sobunn injunction, ‘ liCt us make 
man,’ and followial up by the sublime announce¬ 
ment, ‘Ami God created man in his own image, 
in the imag(‘ of (bxl crcaitcal he him.’ 'I’here is no 
word her(! of creation ‘after its kind,’ wlii(di is the 
formula used in the (;ase of hot h animals and ydants : 
it is a peculiar and sjirM.-ial creation. Nor is any 
secondary agency invoke<l to bring about the 
result, such jis wv, read (»f in the case of animals, 

‘ Let t/iE edvth bring forth the living (u’(‘a(ure after 
its kind,’ and of lishes, ‘ I,et the uvitrrs bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature* that hath life.’ 
d’he act in man’s case is immediate, p«‘rsonal, 
direct, therf'by indicating the except ion ,m 1 worth 
of t Ik; spiritual being nowbrimght. into (nxistema*, 
and his special kinsliij) to his Maker. 

'I’he or estimate of the worth of the Divim; 
im;ig<; in man is further shown by the fact tiiat it 
us(;s th(‘ poss(*ssion it as an argument for the 
just and im]);irtial treatmentof man by man in tin; 
world. In the pronouncimient that(bKl is repi'e- 
sentc‘d as m;iking to Noah, as recorded in 
tin; c-<)ii(lemnat ion of murder and the punishment 
of it are bssed on this very fact. ; ‘ Wdioso sheddet h 
man’s bhxjd, by !nan shn.ll his blood be shed : for in 
the irnagi; of (iod made lie man.’ And in this 
same spirit St. dames, in the N'T, tries to curb the 
unruly tongue, and to show (he enormity of slander, 
backbiting, and the like (all of which arj; really 
Kjiecies of murdm ), by the very same argument <)f 
man’s native dignity and celestial relationship; 
‘I'herewith bh;ss we the Lord and L’ather ; and 
therewith curse we men, which are made after the 
likeness of (fod’ (da 3^). 

(3) fn man’s sj)iiitual nature, drawn from its 
heavenly Sourci;, is involved the fact of immor¬ 
tality and never-ending life. Thi.s is a logical 
deduction from the possession by man of the 
Divine image: .spirit cannot die. How far, how¬ 
ever, this was understood by the Jews is subject 
to dispute. What is obvious is that the idea of a 
future life grows in the OT as the ages run ; and, 
when it does crop up, it comes as an intuition 
of the heart rather than as the result of logical 
rc'asoning, and is associated with the thought of 
communion and fellowship with God. It is the 


exf)ression of the vision and the aspiration of 
psalmist and of ])rophet promi)ted by the longing 
for purity and righteousness, and poured out of 
the individual’s glowing faith : ‘ As for me, I shall 
behold thy face in righteousness; I shall be satis¬ 
fied, when I aw/ike, with thy likeness’(Ps 17^®: 
‘ likeness’ = npon, LX.''v V'ulg. (jhn'ia). 

Hut the objection has been raised that immor¬ 
tality was lost by the Fall ; for our first parents 
were driven out of the Garden of Eden (such is the 
representation), l<;st they should ‘ p'lt forth their 
hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and 
live for ever.’ I'he signilication of this clearly 
is that an everlasting life to a fallen or sinful 
ercafure, in the condition to which his fall had 
rednc(‘d him, would not be a blessing but a curse, 
and that something bettor was in store for erring 
man, e‘ven though it should cost him labour, pain, 
and .sorrow. To eat of the tree of life and live for 
ever just as he was would simply be to prolong 
degradation and misery. But the whole lesson of 
(he Fall is that of hope for man. 'Lhe curse of the 
ground was for man’s sake ; it was for man’s sake 
that he was expelled from the Garden, and that 
access to the tree of life was strictly guarded by 
ch(‘nil)im and a llaming sword. In a finely im- 
pressivi* way the myth brings out that man has 
now iealiz(‘«i that his life is to be a battle of the 
right against the wrong, of good against evil, of 
strenuous resistance of teinjdation, of rising to 
higher things through personal effort; and that 
through this eontiniied warfare the [)ot(mtialities 
(hataieiii him are to be actualized, cliaiacter is 
to be formed, and spiritual progress secured. And 
the Nd' throws further signillcaiice into the fact 
win;!! it insists that the conflict is not confined to 
men, hut is shared hy Heaven itsfdf. It is the 
characteristic of the very Son of God, the Ideal 
.Man, who was made perfect through sullci iug, and 
in whose victory over .sin ami tein|)tation we have 
(he highest revmlation of the Divine purj)ose with 
men and the truest manifestation of the Lather’s 
love. 

3 . NT teaching'.—The facT of sin and the uni- 
V(usal degradation and bondage of men on account 
of it, and the need, nature, and purnose of the 
r(;medy oflered in Jesus (Jhrist, are tlie snbj(H‘t- 
niatt<'r of the N'T. I’be worth of the imlividual 
soul lies at the root of it—the supreme value of the 
iimige of God in man, whi( li had l)econie corru[)ted, 
d(‘fac('d, and blurred (‘ How is the gold heconie 
dim ! how is (he most. {)iire gold changed ! ’ [La 4^]), 
and the determination of God tli;i,t this image 
dial I not he finally lost. A new creation is re- 
rjuired ; man has (o ])e regenerated, ‘ ri'iiewed in 
the spirit of his mind’ {drayeouaOai Si np iryev/J-ari 
TOO vods vfj.Cby)y submitted afresh (in the altered 
circumstances) to the enlivening, (piickening infln- 
ence of the Divine Sj)irit. The means is the person 
of Jesus (Jhrist and His work of redemption—Ilis 
life on earth, His deatli, His atoning sacrifice. His 
resurrection and ascension, Ilis sovereignty and 
continual priesthood, and, through all, the active 
working of the Spiiit in the h«;arts and minds of 
l)elieving men, making a])plication to them of the 
remedy, creating them anew, purifying, enlighten¬ 
ing, subduing them, and reinstating sinners in 
tbeir sonsliip to God and keei)ing them in im¬ 
mediate filial communion with Him. ‘If any man 
is in Christ, be is a new creature : the old things 
are {)ass(>d awny ; behold, they are become new’ 
(2 Co 5 ^'^). And not only so, but Nature itself is 
represented as suffering through man’s sin. As 
he was created with dominion over all the earth, 
his fall had a cosmic significance ; and, therefore, 
8 t. Paul pictures ‘the earnest expectation of the 
creation’ as ‘ waiting for the revealing of the sons 
of God. For the creation was subjected to vanity. 
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not of its own will, but by reason of him who sub¬ 
jected it, in bo])e that the (‘veation itself also shall 
be delivered from the bondaj^e of corni}>Lion into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of Clod. 
For we know that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now’ (Ko 

This gives the meaning of the whole teaching of 
the NT regarding man and (lod. 

(1) In regard, first, to the Nd" p^^yehology, it is 
pertinent Ft remark that it follows largely that of 
the OT. Neither of them is, strictly speaking, 
})hilosophical. Mow should they be, seeing that 
religion, nob philosophy, is tin; great eml of the 
Bible? But Fhristianity is the completion of 
the OT revelation, and would be unintelligible 
if severed from it. Vet it must not be forgotten 
(a) that Divine revelation is a ju'ogressive thing, 
and, eonscMpiently, that the t(wms received new 
content as time went on ; and (6) that Christi- 
.'inity was aJlected by Hellenism, (.‘Specially through 
the J^XX. It is only quite recently that scholars 
have come to realize how much the N'i' owes to 
the LXX, not least for its language; ami, indeed, 
it is hardly extravagatit, in the face of mod rn 
research, to say, with IC. O. 8elwyn (A\r/)e,v,o»r, 
S(,h ser., V. [Hil3] IGD), that Olic tim<‘ is no( far 
distant-when it will be seen f hat l-lui < JI'ctdv Kibh'. 
was the cradh5 of the ('hristian faith.’ St. I’aul's 
teaching, too, hears nuany tiaces of llelIcniMu, as 
was inevil able in Mkj case of a man vho was a 
Roman citi/cn of d'a.isus (a chief s(‘:it. of Stoirism 
in St. Faul’sday), and a juipil of the s<‘holarly and 
liberal-minded (Gamaliel, Ahov(‘ all, it is essential 
to remember that Christianity is olliued as the 
remedy for sin. lls ohi(M l- is to bring man back 
to the Source from which he lunl wand(‘r(al, 
and to reiiislate him in ins I'ightful heritage. 

('onseqmuitly, it has much to say of mortalit-y, 
con uption, (leat h ; and much also of immortality, 
inco]'ruption, life. 

(2) How, tlnn, is sinful man's nature renewed? 
Through redemption brought by Christ, and api»li(ul 
by the Holy Spirit. 

In con>id(U’ing this, it is well to begin with the 
fact that Jesus is set forth in Scriptures as ‘ th(‘ 
Image of the Invisible (Jod’ {eiKLoi/ too thov too 
dopciTov), ‘the. llrstlioin oi all ci'c.ation’ (('ol 1’’). 
T'his njcans that He is Himself a Spirit (for ‘ Cod is 
a Si»irit’), and that, in a special sense, He is Cod’s 
Son, the ‘Son’ of His love; for Ho is *f/ie fmag(C 
of Cod, and not sim})ly, like man, ‘made 171 ’it. 
On this account lie makes to men the supreme 
revelation of Cod’s nature, whi(d> is (hat of a 
Father, whose (!sse]ic(‘is love —the lan elation of a 
comi)assiouate Cod (‘not willing that any should 
perish ’), and of a sullining (lod with love at the 
core of it, bringing ledenq^tion through sacrilice. 

He is also said by St. Faul (Fh t2'’) to he ‘ in tlu^ 
form of ( Jod’ {i!y p.ofxprj Oeov), That refers to C-hrist 
in Ilis ])re-e\i-.tent state; hut it cannot fail also 
to suggest the Divine image in w’hich man w.as at 
first made (Cn I'*’), where ‘ form’ might not inaptly 
translate tlu; Hehrew selc/n (‘ shadow' ’). And, 
agreeably to this, St. Paul, in Ko speaks of 
those who arc predestinated as ‘conformed to the 
image of his Son’ {(n'/jLfx6p(f)ovs rps eUduos rov vlou 
cu’toc), w'licre the w'ord ‘coiifoinied clearly takes 
ns back to the original Hebrew term for ‘shadow,’ 
with outline or form as the predominant idea. 
And it is signilicaiit in this connexion that, when 
St. Luke traces the genealogy of Jesus from Joseph 
upwards (Lk lie ends with Adam, wliom lie 

designates ‘the Son of Cud.’ Thus the Lucan 
pedigree connects the second Adam with the first 
Adam : ‘ it places a son of Cod at eithei end of 
this list of names ’ ; ‘ it makes us out to he children 
of God both by nature and by grace, by birth and 
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by st'cond birth ’ (S. Cox, K.rposit ions, i., London, 
Lss,"), p. 27). Ami so it is well for us to rc'iiuunlxu 
that ‘ Ixdli he that sanctilietli and (lu'v tluit are 
sanctilied are all of one’— i.e, havt^ all tin* same 
origin —ndvres (He 2*^). 

(J) How the image of Cod in sinful man is re¬ 
newed is set forth in many ways in the Nl’. Some- 
tim(‘s we meet with (t‘inis that are common to 
CJiristianity and Creek thought, such as ‘ bdlow- 
ing’ and ‘imitating’—signiticant w'ords to he found 
frequently in Plato and among the Stoics and the 
Neo-PIatonists; but, when this is the case, t he 
powerful personal inihience of Jesus lies at the 
root of the process. It is not, simply ‘ following’ 
Jesus that w’e tind, but it isrb'sus’ magnetic nerson- 
ality drawung men towards Him as disciples and 
Himself saying (o each, ‘Follow' me’ {dKoXovOei 
/xoi). Hence, it :s oot tin? vu'rh that is used 

(t-hat verb neve, occurs in t-hi; NT), hut dKoXovd^co, 
thereby iiidi(^‘i( ing that it is tin* following of dis- 
cijJes who a’c also co7npnnions tliatis meant-men 
who arc' Iivi?ig in tlie const,ant conscionsnc'ss of the 
Mastt‘r’s juc.xnce with tlu'm. Again, it- is not 
only the command to ‘imit-ate’ Jesus and take 
Him as oiu b-xa.mple or Model that is issued to us, 
but it is also St. Faul (‘xliorting us, ‘ l>e ye imi¬ 
tators '■/iLLf.u]Tal) of me, as I also am of Christ’ (1 Co 
ID). In other ^\old^, tlm personal not(‘ in this 
coniii'xioii IS distinctive .and supreme. Rut there 
are other mo<i(‘s of statement, all of (hem rccog- 
nizifig the; f.act th.at the la'newal of the image in 
tln^ individual man is a gradual ))r(»(a'ss, requiting 
time, and lift' s exjx-i iences, and even looking for¬ 
ward to the fu(ur(‘ life: ‘Now' .are w(‘ (‘hihlrcn 
of C(xl, aiui it is not yet ni.adt^ manifest what we 
shall h(‘. \\’(‘ know that, if ht'sli.all he m.anifested, 

we shall he like him; for wa* sliali see him (wi'n 
as h<‘ is’(l Jn J-)- Vet, aJlhoiigh I lie lame wa I is 
a process, in evtu’y m.an who has ji,cc<‘j)((;d Cliiist- 
the new' image is tbeit^ at any moim'iit., mx'ding 
only to be re.aJiztal, for ‘ Cliiist is all and in all.’ 

d'his is hrouehb out vau’y ch'arly in Col and 
in 2 (’o 'I'lu'se passage's and many niort* go to 

show' that r(‘-cic.at ion, or the new biitli, or regenera¬ 
tion, does not m(‘an a d(‘sj)ising or rejt'cting of the 
faculties (batman as man possesses, or a making 
of any addit ion to tlnmi, hut a taking <jf tlnun nj) 
by t he Sjtirit of Christ into a higher inlluonce, im- 
j),‘irting to them a new vigour, (|uick(ming them in 
i heir exercise, and turning tlui ojxu at ion of them 
in a new' direction. Inlcllf'ct, feeling, .'ind will are 
f<mnd in ev(*iy man (that is tln^ heritagii from the 
original creation), but, t hrough (’hrisi and tlnough 
Divim* grace, they are purilied and invigorated and 
dedicated afresh to (he servic.e of Cod. 

(4) H- is obvious, from the w hnhi tenor of what 
has now' been s.aid, that the renewed image of Cod 
in imin cannot lx; restricted to man’s life on earth. 
We s.'LW, und(‘r the Ul’ t(;aching, that immortality 
is logically invoRaxl in the conception of man as a 
.sj)irit. But this is exjilicitly hr<mght out in (diris- 
tiaiiity and [uit in the fondront. St. I’anl c.laiinH 
fur Christ that IH^ ‘abolished death, and brought 
life and incorruption to light through (hegos[)cl’ 
(2 4'i 1"^). 'That w.as the end and aim of His 
earthly mission : resurrection iind immortality are 
eli’ectcd by Hims(>lf as ‘ a life-giving Spirit’ {-nvevpia. 
^ixjoTTOLovv, I Co ).">■*■’). The assuraiKx; (d immortality, 
therefore, is now coni[)let(‘: ‘ Rccanse I live, ye 
shall live also’ (.In FP‘b’ And tlie life j)romised is 
to the whole man—body and soul, not soul only 
apart from body. There is more than jJiilosiqdiical 
immortality promised : there is the linal redemption 
of the body, as well as the salvation of the; soul— 
complete redemption means com])lcte future exist¬ 
ence for the redeemed. Even under the OT, the 
faet of future life might leave been evident, as ,Jesus 
1 Himself indicated to the Saildiicees (Mt ‘22^^’-:, 
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when He reasoned from God’s revelation of Him¬ 
self to Moses in the land of Midian as the God of 
Abraham, of Isaae, and of Jacob, on the ground 
that ‘God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.’ But it is a(*centuated now, and become 
the great motive power of tlie Cliristian teaching. 
The constraining Scripture passages are such as 
these: ‘I am tlio resurrection and the life’ (Jn 
11 ^), ;mi( 1 ‘ When Clirist, who is our life, shall be 
nianili' t(Ml, then siiall ye also with him be mani¬ 
fested in glory ’ (Col 3^). 
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William L. Davidson. 

IMAGINATION. —Originally both the Gr. 
tv.rwKpanraaia and the Lat. imift/iiictio nuoint simply 
the power of bringing an object before tlie mind 
in tlie absence from perception of tiie object itself. 
'Die product of imagination was an ‘image’ or 
copy of the object as perceived. Later, when jier- 
ception was known to have a physiological basis 
in the central mwvous system, tlie image was 
regarded as produced through the revival, without 
an external stimulus, of tlio same cerebral proce.ss 
as accompanied the original percejitioii—a ‘decay¬ 
ing sensation’ or i)erceptiun, as llohhes juit it, or, 
in Kuel[)e’8 phrase, a ‘centrally excited sen.sation.’ 
Such images might be combined in t he same order 
as that in wliicli they were originally given, or in 
new and dill'ercnt orders. The former was called 
‘reproductive,’ the latter ‘productive,’ imagination. 
But, as Wundt points owl {(rrimdzdge der physio- 
log. PsyrhoL^, Lcijizig, 1902-03, iii. 631), this usual 
distinction of productive imagination from memory 
(or reproductive imagination), os that faculty by 
which we can reproduce ideas and experiences in 
altered arrangement, is quite unsatisfactory, for 
memory itself invariably alters the cx})eriences it 
recalls. I'he dillcrences must be sought either in 
the mechanism or in the purpose of the proces.ses 
in question. In memory, as Wundt argues, the 
mind moves in succession from point to point, 
according to the ordinary laws of association by 
contiguity, while in imagination, in the narrow 
sense, some idea of the whole that is to be formed 
always precedes the actual formation ; it is a 
development from within, while memory is an 
accretion from without of part to part. On the 
other hand, recent experiments have sliown that in 
memory also there is invariably an idea of the 
whole anteceding the recall of the details of an 


experience, and that the laws of a.ssociation are 
quite inadequate to explain the processes involved 
(see,e.( 7 ., W. J. Watt, Thcoric des Dev kens, Leipzig, 
1904). A more fruitful distinction between memory 
and imagination is in the purpose or function of 
each. The object in memory is to revive a past 
experience of the individual, something that has 
already occurred, a ‘ real ’ event, perception, or 
thought. In imagination the purpose is to con¬ 
struct or prepare for a new experience, something 
hitherto unrealized by the individual ; it faces the 
future, as memory the i)ast; its product is essenti¬ 
ally new, s|)OTitaiieous, original, as that of memory 
is e.s.sentiatly old, reproduced, imitative. In the 
history lesson, it is by memory that a child recalls 
the words of the textbook, or of the teacher ; it is 
by imagination that he i)ictiires, and ‘lives himself 
into’the ])ersonalities and events. 8 o T msy re¬ 
member wliat I have read or heard of Tibet, hut it 
is imagination that makes real to me the eount ry 
and its people. I’he two j)roces 8 es are to a certain 
extent antagonistic to each other ; a .strong and 
accurale memory for details is rarely found accom¬ 
panied by a vivid nower of realizing in imagination 
the events pas.sed through, or of communicating 
their spirit to others. 

Imagination does nob work merely with images, 
but also with percepts—as in the child’s play with 
doll or pet, the artist’s work with colours and 
canvas, or the sculptor’s with clay or inarhle—and 
with concet)ts, aUstraction.s, non-presen tational 
meanings and thoughts—as in .scieiitilic invention 
and literary creation. On the other hand, images 
are used not only by imagination and by imunory, 
but also by every other process of the mind, includ¬ 
ing [lerccption itself. Tims images are by no 
means characteristic of imagination, either as 
materials or as jiroducts. Iinagdnation is a com¬ 
plex power, to be paralleled with reasoning and 
with will, not with sensation or f(^eling. It is the 
primitive form of reasoning, ‘tldnking in })ictiir(;s.’ 
Keasoning works more in the abstract, with verbal 
images, imagination more in the concrete, with 
object-images ; reasoning is governed by concep¬ 
tions of law and necessity, imagination is free and 
unlimited ; reasoning in the main seeks to deter¬ 
mine what is, or wliat must be, as tlie necessary 
outcomo of what is, imagination is concerneil witn 
what might be, or might hare been, had otlier con¬ 
ditions been present. But none of these characters 
is essential. Some recent criticism would reduce 
reasoning to a special form of imagination (see 
F. C. S. Scliiller, Formal Logie, Jiondori, 1912). 
In all higher thinking, at any rate, imagination is 
as essential a constituent as rea.soning in the 
narrow sense. Both rest, as Bihot points out 
{Essai sur k imagination ereatrire, In trod.), upon a 
faculty of perceiving or tliinking resemhlances—a 
prejionderance of exact rcsernhiances on the one 
side, or of remote and supei licial resemblances on 
the other, making the diilcrcnce between the 
‘thinkers’ and the ‘ imaginatives ’ or ‘dreamers.’ 
One may add that vividness and accuracy of 
imagery may he a bar rather than an aid to imagi¬ 
nation ; the French are described by Galton as 
tlie keenest visiiaiizers among European races; in 
science and criticism they are also among the 
foremost; but one of their own jisychologists de¬ 
scribees them as devoiei of imagination (A. Foiiillce, 
ap. Kibot, p. 161). No one would deny that Edgar 
Allan Poe had imagination, but a study of liis 
poems and tales shows his imagery to liave been 
vague and formless in the extreme. So it is not 
detiiiitoness, but vagmeness in a child’s imagery, 
that makes its thinking ‘imaginative.’ 

What most strongly separates imagination from 
reasoning is, however, the personal and individual 
element—the emotional tone, that characterizes 
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the first, and is absent, in theory at least, from the 
second. Fmagination, lilce other psyehojdiysical 
fnncdions, has, in its orison, a purely ju-aetieal 
value. It is an extended j)erception, an anticipa¬ 
tion of ex]a‘,rienee, fore.si;;ht of the issue of an 
action that is in juocess, cd’ the ellect from an ob¬ 
served cause, of the outcome of a f^iven situation. 
Its possession enables the orj^^anism to adajtt ilscdf 
to new situations and environments, not merely, 
as in memory, to cope with recurrinjt t*ases. It 
retains this practical side, from the earliest at¬ 
tempts to meet ]diysical dan^u^rs or to satisfy 
hun;;er, uj) to the scientist’s searcli into the liidden 
causes of thin<j:s or the artist’s pursuit of the ideal. 
Its (Irivin^^ force is, therefore, alw.ays an emotion 
of soine kind—a want or desire and its accompany¬ 
ing dissatisfaction witli the present. In the ima¬ 
ginative mind there is necessary a combination of 
strong desires and impulses, on the one side, and a 
rapid and varied How of imagery, on the other. 

'There may be in the mind an incxlmustible maas ' f facts and 
images, yet nothing is creatni, for example the gre it travellers 
who tuive ween and heard nm(;h, and who cannot draw frum 
tiieir exi)ericnce8 anything more than colourless r< • cals, men 
taking part in gn'ut political events or military leiventnrcs, 
which leave memories of the (iriest and ))oorcst kind ; j ro- 
digiouH readers, living erx'vclopaedias, crushed under l .- 
W'eight of tlieir learning ’ (liihot, p. 37). 

IVlually unereatdve, iKnvever, is (Ik; vigorous 
active type, with [loor imagery r.nd iutidhtet. Two 
good c‘\amples of (he eonti.’ist leim'red to .'ue to In* 
foiiud in tlie two tram[)s in li. b. S(m<‘nson .s css/iy 
‘Oil Ih'ggars.’ 

tSevi'ial features of imagination .are explaimal by 
the eloseru'ss of its connexion v itli (unot ion ; (l)tlu; 
vagaries, the hi/tirre eonnexious, the iuexpliiable 
leaps, in ils lower forms; ideas .and experii'iices 
lend to he revived, not through (lu'ir liirect coii- 
nexioii with other ideas, hu( ( hrotigh tin; (Miiolional 
tinge which they have in common with tint (excitant 
ideas ; (U) the prt'dominanee in emot ional natuiaxs 
of the type called ‘ fiassive imagination,’ as opjiosed 
to ‘ active imagination ’; in the form(*r the ilow of 
imagery is spontaneous, uneontrolh'd by the will 
of the subject, xvlio is a snectator rather tb.an an 
a(‘tor, wliile in the i;itt(!r tlie subject can alter the, 
imagery at will, hut has a far jioorer range and 
vividness (see A, Ihnet, Kfndc. c.rpf'T. dc I'iiitidli- 
gmee, p. 42); (3) the intensity ami concent r.at ion 
of the imaginative st.ate, as in the ‘ psyidiic’ blind¬ 
ness and deafness of day-dreams, of play, of the 
creative mood (.see JStanley Hall, Aspect.'i of ilnld 
JAfe) ; as in all strong emotion, there is a t emporary 
dissociation of the p(U*son;ility ; from this point of 
view the imaginative state suggests com]».arison 
with somnambulism, hy^motism, and with llu- 
phenomena of double consedousm^ss ; (4) tlui sense 
of strangeness, suddenness, ‘ insjiiration,’or ‘ [los- 
session,’ with which innumerable ertaations of the 
imagination are accompanied. Much of the elabo¬ 
ration w'hich is embodied in imaginative products 
tak(‘s place unconsciously. It. \j. Stevam.son’s 
account of the sourem of some of his jilots (H(;e ‘ A 
Cha])ter on Dreams’) is paralleled by the reports 
of m.any xvriters, artists, musicians, as to how tlu'ir 
greatest creations ‘came to them.’ I’lie most in¬ 
teresting attempt to explain this feature is that of 
Freud and his pupils (relerences in Lit.). A diaaini, 
as it is experienced by the .subject (the manifest 
content), is the transformed, symbolic presentment 
of a deeper system of ideas (the latent content) 
suppriissed by the censorship of consciousness; 
this latent content in its turn may be the suggested 
realization of some hidden desire, wdiich the con¬ 
scious subject has rej)ressed, because impossible of 
attainment, absurd, cliildisli, or immoral. These 
principles, originally formulated for dreams a,nd 
ror some forms of mental disease, are being applied 
to the materials of poetry, of art generally, and 


espi'clally to the myths, f;iiiy tale.s, and legend*' ot 
primitive imagination. 
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Phantaiiie-Vorxtfllungfn, (Jraz, issii; R, L. Stfvonsoii, 
the Pliiins, Loii.loii, (Iwt ed. Is'.c); L. AirCat, M linoire et 

iinii<nililtu>n‘', 1 * 11118 , lSii.'»; O. A. Colozza, L' I nnudiii nuzimie 
mila 'Ynnn, ISSH); T. Ribot, Kssai aur L'unajnuition 

crt'atrice, I’aris, I'.lOO ; L. Dugas, L'! tnd<ji nation, do. l',H)3. 
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IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. — The 
llom.an Catbulic ('hnitdi tc'.'K'hi's (hat from the 
viTv lirst- instant id' Inu’ eonct'pt ion tlie Virpdii 
M.iry was immune from oiiginal sin, ’This privi- 
is oallcd ‘ immaeiib’Lti* coneejition.' liefore 
(be 12* b (-('lit. tbert* w.as no thought of (‘xoinpting 
tb(‘ mniluM’of ('brist from tlie Itiw of original sin. 
riie Le;i>t of the (.’(.)nc('])( ion of Mary, bowovau’, 
was in vogue ; and it is from this i'(‘ast that the 
b(dief in (Ik* immaculate eoncefition aro.se. 

I. The Feast of the Conception of Mary origdn- 
a(ed in a legend circulated by the ProhAnnigelnDn 
(fjitnirs, a 2nd century apocryjilnil writing. The 
substance of the Ixjok is as follows ; 

.Jo.u'bim and Anna had no clnldrvn, and their unfruitful 
union (\'iuse<l l.ln in to bt* vxjHisvd to pulilic contcmiit. Ono 

d. i\' an ungrl uf>pn;i.r(.d to Anna, and .said to Iut ; ‘Anna, 
Antia, Ihe l.ord bath hearkvned to thy pra>('r: thou Hhalt 
ooni’cive an<l bring foitli a clnld, and tby jxi.st-crity «hall he 
spoken of throughout I fn? whole world. ’ At the same moment 
•loachim, who was (a'liding his tloi'ks in the field, also reei-ivcd 
a revelation from heaven. An anv'! said to him: ‘ Joaehim, 
.loaehim, the Lord God has Inarkmied to thy prayer; desei-nd 
hejK'o, for Ix'hold thy wife Anna has eoneeivi'd in lii'r wond)’ 
(.•n'cording to of tier .MSS : Mliy wife Anna will eoneeive in her 
womh,’ but tlie rt'ading ‘has eoneeived’ seems to ht* the 
original ; tbis is the form known and followixl bv F)»i]»hanm8 in 
the I'anariinn {ILrr. D\i\. fi)). Nino inontliH later, Anna 
gave birth to a daii'.;lit t*r, whom they ealled i\far>', and who 
beeame the mother of tlie Savirair. The Frotcranf/elimn Koems 
to say that Mary was eoneeived in fho womb of Anna in a \ irginal 
manner (esjieeially if we follow tlie reading; ‘thy wife has 
eoneeived ’). In any easi* it was in this sense that the,story "as 
;nteri»reted for a long I line liy pojnilar ]hety. Ihit Fj>'phaiiini 
(loc. e/f.)and, following him, Kiweral other writers explain that 
the eoneeptKui of Mary took plane according to the ordinary 
laws, after union with .loaehim (tradually the justieo of their 

e. xplan.ation was al!o\v<-d, and the v iiTiniil eoricepl ion gave place 
(,o a conception w hieli was no ihuiht miraeuloiiH--for Anna waa 
barren—but. at least coiifoi med to the ordiimry lavva of human 
reproduction. 

Clirislians wanted to (‘elehrate the marvellous 
(wonts related in the J^njlcnnigidiuni, tind so they 
held a Ketist of the C(ine(‘pt inn of Mary—of the 
(*onc(‘pti()n as tlu'.y uiuler.stcjod it, i.c. at first the 
virginal exmeeption, and lutitr, the niinieulouH, 
though not virgimal, conce]»tion. 'Lins Least made 
its ajfpearance in the Itast probably during the 7th 
cent. ; but its first ■witness(*.s are Andreas Ci ctcnsis 
and doannes Eubmensis, who belong to the Kth 
century. Andreas, in his Caiwnes {PG xevii. 1.305 
and 1312), mentions, under the date December 
0th, what Im calls the ‘conception of St. Anna,’ 
i.e, the conce])tion of Mtiiy in the womb of 
Anna. Joannes L'ulxcerisis lias lett a sermon on 
the conception of Mary (PG xevi. .(459-1500), which 
concludes with the words: 

‘On the 9th of Dpcpmber we celebrate the ariniverHary of the 
day on w'hich the blessetl Joacbiin and Anna were informed of 
the <;oncej)tion of Mary. We celebrate this fcHtival, which ii 
not univeraally accepted.’ 
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From tlie East the h’east of the Conception 
spread into Fn;j:lan(l. As re^j^ards the details of 
tune and inann(;r we are reduced to ^uess-work. 
Most prohaldy riieodore, arc.hi)ishop of Canter- 
hury, was tlie cmusc. Horn at 'I'arsus, a monk at 
Rome, placed hy hope Vitalian at tln^ head of the 
churcli of Cautet'hiiiy, wiiieh lie ;^u)verned for more 
than twenty v»'a,rs (OdS-GOO), 'i’heodore was an 
Easteriuir dwellin;^^ in the \V'est—a c-omhination of 
tlie condi(,i(His necessary for the solution of (lie 
prohlmu hef<ue us. A pontifi(a'i] of Canterhnry 
[irevious to I OeO contains a hemalicdion : ‘For (lie 
day of the conception of the hr)ly mother of (lod, 
^^ary ’ ; and two caliaxlai's Ix'lon^in;,'’ to the al)})eyM 
of ()ld Minster and New Minster in \\'ineh'‘sler 
contain under the date of Decemhm'8th the follow- 
ini^' inscri[t( ion : ‘'The conception of the lioly 

mother of (oxl.^ Elie Irisli ( diurch suj>plies similar 
texts, some of which ;^o ha(d<. t(j the loth century, 
Fr(jm t hes(' evidences it is clear (hat the Fisast of 
the Conceplion of Mary was ctdela at ed in thip^land 
and freland Ioiil; ladore tlu^. Nhuanan (a)n([m*.st. 
At the heprinniriLT of tlie Fdtii emit, wondei ful 
stories (‘anie into cii’culatioii tmidin;^ to provt* tiiat 
the Vir<:;in Mary patroni/ed I his litur<;i(“al jira.ctiiar 
Supj)(ute<l hy these* ‘ revelations,’ the Feaist of 
the Conca'ption puadtially sju'cad, and was ajtproveal 
hy the (,'ouncll nf London in ft even reaeln.’d 

the Continent, penetiated into Normandy, an<l as 
far as the elnireh of Lyons, ^vln*re we lind it ahont 
11‘JS. At tliis <l;it(' it eiK'onnt ('led a formidahle 
ernmiy—Ih'i nardof t.'laii vaiix. 'This famousai>hot 
wrote a V('ry st.i-on,i; h'tter {Ep. 174) to the canon 
of Lyons, iii wliiidi he tiied to ]>rov<( t hat the h'east 
of tlie (A)iieepiinn was a ‘ supi'istition ’ {suprrsti- 
tunie. ih'prehcns(t) condtnniicd hy tin* [uineiph's of 
thcolo;j:y. l>ut, in spih* of 1 k riiacd’s )>r(h<'stations, 
t/lie Feast e,()iil iiiued to spit ad. At th«‘ end of th<‘ 
Ihih c(‘iit. iie.'uly all the dioe(*s<‘s in Franco C(*le- 
hrated it, and Fm;^dand placed it aiiion;^^ the 
ohiipatory h'stivals (council (jf F.xet(!r, I2s7). 'I’In; 
papac'y rcfiis(Ml at (his time to join the jj^eneral 
movennuit ; hut it also yielded, diirin^^ the resi¬ 
dence at A \ in non (I4(h ci'iit,). Lour: i»efoi‘e tins 
tlie l^'east of the (’oni'ept ion liad lost its ori^^inal 
object. Its jnirpose was no lon;y<'r to honour the 
viroinal, or simply miiaciilous, hirth of Mary ; wliat 
it celehratcd was t he cxemjitioii of Mary from the 
law of oiUiiial sin -an imi'ortant transforniation, 
tlie history of ^\hich we shall now tra,ce hrit'lly. 

2. The belief in the immaculate conception.— 
4’he Feast ot the (\>nc('pt ion caused no dilliciilty 
in the Fast. In the \V <‘st, liowc'vtu’, the ,\iip;nst- 
inian tlnairy was jnea ah'lil, according: t.o whidi (he 
{^enerat ive act, vitial(.'d hy the eoncupiscence 
which accompanies it, vitiates in its turn tluj 
human oryaiiisni wliicli issues from it; and this 
organism also vitiat(“s ( In* sonl that eonu's to dwell 
in it. ily virtue of these princijdes, the conce[>tion 
of Mary, whieli toolx [iJaei.* in conformity with tin* 
law of ;j:(*n(‘i at ion—they he!i(*ved in a miraeuloiis 
hut not viryinal e,onc(*pt ion — was neeess'irily 
vitiat(*d. It could not, thert'fore, di;ceiitly he 
ceh*hrate(l hy a Least. Objection was iiukIc as 
early as 112.7 hy (In*, Ihiylish monks; it was ma<h*. 
eini)h.a t i( ;i 11 y hy llerna id in his letter (o t he canon 
of l.yoiis. .\n answer had to he pi\'en. Some 
Enf^lish monks re]»hed l»y e.\])IaininL; that, hv a 
sptadai privih'-e, Mary had escaix-d liie delilement 
of the ticnerative a(‘t ]»erform(,'d hy her fatlier 
doachirn, and that, therefore, her body and soul 
were immaculate from tln^ tirst moment of their 
'■xisteriee ; Lc., (he objection of the oj>j><>Ments of 
the khaast was met hy (he proclamation of the 
1 mni.'u 11 la t <* coix'i'ptioii of M;iry. In a word, the 
oi'liet in the imma.cnh't t (i eenception made its 
ipjK'ai aiice he! ween 1121 and 1180; its ajiostles 
wme a few unknown Kii^^lish monks; it aimed at 


the le^j^itiniization of the V'eastof the Cone(*[)tion, of 
reconciling this Feast with the An^^iistinian theory 
of ori^^inal sin. 

F’or nearly a century and a half scholars wme 
unanimous in assertinj' that it had not attained 
its aim. llu^h of St. Victor and Feter Lombard 
held that Maiy was under the dominion of sin 
until the rno m*nt when the mystery of the in¬ 
carnation to >k place witliin lu'r womb, and they 
did not esnuh'seend even to discussion witli the 
upholders of the new belief. Al(*xaiider of Hales, 
Alliert the Great, Thomas Acjiiinas, Lonavemtura 
—in fact, all the scholars of the L'lfcli cent.—dis- 
cusscmI and refuted it. I'hcy all tau^^lit that Mary 
had eonlraetod the original stain, and that the 
hypothesis of an immaculate conceplion was in 
contradiction to (he principles of the faith. They 
should, lo; 4 ^ieally, have condemned the k\*.ast of 
Ifecemher 8lh, hut it had hecoim* so wide spread 
that there was no ])()ssihility of supjtr(>ssin;2 It, 
J>ein;..^ forced to tolerate it, they found themselves 
r<‘dneed to interprt't in;2 R* They said, therefore, 
that (he Feast Iiad as its object not the (■once[)tion 
of Mary itself, but the saiictitii'ation with which 
Mary had been gratified after her conception at 
a date wlii( h was unknown, hut Ixdore slie came 
forth from her mother's womb—a false statement, 
for, wherever the festival of l.)ec(unher 8th was 
colchrat(*d, the liomage of tlie jx.'ojile was otlered 
to thti eon(‘(*j)tion of the mother of Christ. In fa(.*b, 
theology and i)opnlar ])iety were in eonllict. One 
or lli(i other liad to come to ti'rms. 

Tt was llie<dogy that (*a)>itul;il (mL lt« opjtosi- 
tion to the immaeiilate conception e;uiie from its 
August inian doctrine of original sin. Now, towarils 
tlie middle of the 13tli (■(Uit., it modili(*d its doe,- 
triiKi. l''or the tlu'ory that eoncnpiseeiiee infects 
the body of tlui child, and t lnui, l»y means of con¬ 
tact, its soul, it suhstitut('d a theory according to 
whi(th the hereditary stain was eoiistit ul ('d hy 
the lack of original i iglite()iism*ss. 'I'his sub¬ 
stitution was accomplished hy d'homas A(|uinas. 
Natnr.'illy d'homas did not intc'iid t(j serve the 
cause of the immacula te eon(‘«‘p( ion, of whicli he 
was one of the keem*st o[>[)onents; he allowed 
himself to be guided solely hy nu'laphysical eun- 
sidi'rations, the elements of wliich he liorrowed 
from Anselm of Canterbury. Ihit tlx* immaculate 
conception Ixuielited from tlie ojieration. From 
tlx? day t)n whieli the concupisceiict? inherent in 
tlx? jirinciple of generation ceased to he original 
sin, the concept i(m of Mary might he r(*garded as 
immaculate, although taking place under tlie 
dominion of eotx'Upisecnce. 

ddieology liad come to terms; hut not tlie tlioo- 
logi.-uis. ddx'y-a( least (hose of (hem who were 
well known- -remained lirm. It was not until the 
14th cent, that scholars took' account of the new 
fact expounded hy ddionias Aquinas. Onus Scotns, 
the L'rancisean monk, took the init iative. He was 
Fnglish, and had he(?n hionght up in the belief in 
tlx' immaeiilate cdncejition which the Fnglish 
monks had handed down from tlie I2th ci'iitury. 
Wdien he became a scholar, in of the autliority 

of tlx* scholars, he remained faithful to the con¬ 
vict ions of his childhood, and exonerated Mary 
from the law of original sin. IL* was followed 
hy the ord(*r of Franciscans, of whieli ho was the 
oracle. After that time the iininaeulate concep¬ 
tion ceased to be a purely popular belief ; it took 
lirst rank among the most serious, as well as 
tlie most disputed, theological doctrines. The 
Domiriif’ans, out of respect for Thomas Aquinas, 
retained the attitude of the ancient Scholastics, 
and accused the Franciscans of teaching }x*resy- 
The immacnlate com'cption became a hattlelield 
where Dominicans and Franciscans engaged in 
ever renewed eonfli(?ts. In these connicts the 
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sympathies of the people were on the side of the 
l^raiiciseans, who muintairied tlie most ^dorioiis 
theory for Mary; and the papacy, althou'^di very 
circumspect, found itself ohli;j,ed to follow the 
peoi)le. The imniaculate conception assumed a 
more and more important place in the litur;j;y, 
and in the reli<^dous life of the faithful. Pious 
souls gradually became accustomed to venerate it 
as a dogma, and were impatient for the day when it 
would be placed among the verities <if the (.’atholic 
faith. Their prayers were answered by Ihus IX., 
who, ill the bull [neffdhUis, wWw.h was i)romul- 
gated on Htli December TS54, wrote as follows -. 

‘We declare, pronounce, and detlne Liuit tlie doctrine which 
holds that the Most Hlesse<l Viri^in Mary, from the tirsL instant 
of her coTK^eption, was, by a mo-^t, sin^'ilar grace and privilege 
of Ahnighty (Jod, in view of tlie merits of .lesua t’hrist, the 
Redeemer of the human race, preserved from all stain of 
Original Sin, is a docLrine revealed by (iod, and therefore to be 
firmly and ateadfaslly Ixjlievcd l)y all the faithful,’ 

Litbratlirk. — 1. .Sifh’/i('KS. — (1) For the rotevarujflimn of 
Jairws: J. 1 liilo. Codex opocryphus Non 'J'estain^nti, Leip/.ig, 
1882; C. Tischendorf, Kvaipielia apocrypha, do. lSf)2 (‘^ I-^76); 
B. Harris Cowper, The. A pocryphnl Gospels and other Dorn- 
Tfient/t relating to the History of Christ, London, 18(i7 (i 1 s74) ; 
A. Meyer, in K. Hennecke, NetiiestanieiUliche Apocrypheii, 
Tubingen and Leipzig, JOdl ; C. Michel, Evannilrs ,ipocrypfi>\s, 
Paris, 1911. (2) For the Feast of the Conception : Andi eas 
Cretensis, in D(i xcvii, ; H. Thurston and T. Slater, Tad 
ineri itnmachi Cantuariensls tractatus de conceptione -'<L.,rt(B 
Marice, Freil)urg im H., 1901; writings ascrilted to Anselm, 
in PL clix. 801-825 ; Bernard, Kp. (dxxiv., in /‘//clxxxii. 882. 
(3) For the immaculate conceptiftii ; H. Thurston, op. ctt. ; 
the lotlicent. ttumlogians in their ( 8mnnentarieH ; P. Lombard, 
Sentences, in. iii. ; Thomas Aquinas, Sinnina fh.-oliKjica, iii. 
27 ; Pr. Guliehni Gnamv, fr. Joannes Duns Scot}, fr. Petri 
AmeoLi (pusstiones disjnitatre de imynaculata conceptions, 
Quaracchi, 1904; Tareri delL' episcopato cattolir,o, 10 vole., 
Rome, 1851. 

II. WOUKS. —<1) On the Feast of the Conception : E. 
Vacandard, ‘ liCS Originc'S de la f^te de la conception dans 
le dio(’eso de Rouen el en Angleterre,’ in Rente des <jnrstions 
hisiori<pies, Ixi. [1807] 10(>-1S4 ; E. Bishop, Dn the Onyins 
of the Feast of the ('oncep(ion of the. l'Jf\srd I’irpin Mary, 
London, 1904; H. Thm ston, ‘ I'he Irish Originsof Our I..adv’s 
Con(“e])lion Feast,’ in I'he Month, mii. (lonil 449-‘108, and 
‘Abbot -Anselm <>f Ihiry and tin* Imuiaculale Concrjit ion,’ ib. 
(dii. 11904] 501-678; H. Lesctro, L'i/ninanilee ('onception et 
I’^f/lise de I'aris, I’aris, 1904; M. Jugic, * Origine de la f^te <le 
I’imniaciih'e cnncei)t ion en Occident,' in Rente ainnistitiientu’, 
xiii. [190S| [i29. (2) On the iininamilale comaqitioii ; J. B. 

Malou, IJiiriniacTtlfe Conreption de la birnhenrense nerye 
Marie, 2 vols., Lrussel.s, 1S57 ; X. le Bachelet, l/iininacyb'e 
Cuncrption, Paris, in()8 ; G. Herzog, Int Salute I'irrye dans 
I’histoire, Ikifis, lOn.S ; H. Dcnzingcr, F ochi rid ion syinho- 
iontnCi, Fi'ciliiirg, loll, nos. 250, "i8.1 f., 1078, linn, 1041, 1924. 
See also the discussion by F. O. ilohveck, in ('F vii. (loioj 
074 CM. Jos FPU TUILMKL. 

IMMANENCE.—I. Meaning of the term.— 
J’he word ‘ immam'iice ’ is used in imxicrn theology 
to denote the presence or indwelling of Cod in the 
world. fts o])posite is ‘ transcmidence,’ which 
means (b)d’s apartness from or elevtil ion ahovtt the 
world. I'he two conctqttions may exist together : 
God is at once in the world and ahtwe it; or they 
may bo mutually exidusive : God is wholly in the 
world or He is wholly a[)art from it. d'he tlieo- 
logical use of the words is niodern, dating only 
from the 19th (!ent.,i but the ideas for which they 
stand are very old. 

2. History.—Christianity inherited from Judaism 
belief in (iod as a strictly personal lieing. Creator 
and Ruler of the world ; and, tliougii Jesus in Hi.s 
em[)hasi 3 upon (lOtl’s lov'e and men s lilial attifude 
towards Him substituted the sense of 11 is nearness 
and approaelnibhmess for the notion of His lemoti;- 
ness an<l inaceessihility, \\hieh had becxniie in¬ 
creasingly common in later .Judaism, the idea of 
Divine immanence in the full sense of the word 
seems to have been far from His tliouglit. At 
least tliere is no trace in His rei'orded utteianceaof 
the notion that God is Avithiii the world of nature 
or pliysical things. The Oxyrhynclius l.ogion— 

1 In the vocabulary of philoHophv the words have ha<l a long 
and varied history, being emi-loycd, though in dilTcnmt aenBCH, 
by the Sclioolmcn, Spino/.a, and Kant. VV ith the jdnlosophical 
use of the words this article is not concerned. 


‘Raise the sU)ne an<l there thou slialt tind me; 
cleave the wood and there am R -is in sharp con¬ 
trast with the canonical Gospels in this rcsiicct. 
Nature to Jesus wa.s not the sent of God’s in¬ 
dwelling, but the work of His hands. 

In the Hellenistic world of tlie period two opposite 
conccjitions of the relation between God and tlie 
universe were widely current. Ry many God was 
thought of as wholly above the world and separate 
from it (as in tlie dualism of tlie later Tlatonists), 
by others as complididy resident witliiii it, its sou! 
or viUil force (as in the pantheism of the Stoics). 
To these two contiasteil views the names ‘ tran¬ 
scendence ’ and ‘ immanence ’ may justly be applieil. 

The (rnosticH were t he most consistent refuesen- 
tiitives of the b)nncr view in the early Church, 
'riie conception of Cod as a ])crson and tlie belief 
that He was tlie Creator and Ruler of the world, 
made tlie latter vit'w in its cxtrcnie form impos¬ 
sible to most < illistians. 'I'lie words of Hennas 
are typical of the coniiiion Christian attitude ; 

‘ First of all, b<;lie\c thatdod is one; even lie who created all 
things and s< t them in order, and hroiighl^ all I hiiigs out of non- 
oxiHleucc into heinu, and coinpreiiendet h all tluiigH, being alone 
iMi;oiuprehei)Wii)le'( .1/und, i, ; cf. also t he Apoloyy of Ans: ides, 
cha. i. and xv., and the Apoloijy of Athenagoras, ch. iv. If.). 

Clnnrnt of A Icxtindriti, following tin* Jewisli 
philosopher Thilo, undertook to comhine IMatonic 
transcendmice with Stoic immanence hy means of 
the Logos conci^pt ion. As the Ahsolutig God is 
reinot(‘ from tlie world, inactcessihle and incon- 
ceivaMe ; in tin* bogus, Hois prescml, (treating s ml 
informing all things and revealing llimsidf to Ilis 
creatnres. Jbit the ident ilieat ion of the l.ogos with 
the Son of God incarnate in Jesus (Jhrist, and its 
coriseijiient |)(‘rsonalization, tended to narrow the 
splu'ie of its activity .ami to coniine its signilicance 
to th(‘ revatlatioii ami medi/ition to Christian be¬ 
lievers of tint Siipnane God, in IJimsclf remote and 
nnaj)j»ro;ichable. As a coiisim juemat the dogma of 
the I riiiity, hy wliicli the J^ogos idea was given an 
assured place in Cliristian theology, while it lias 
made the .syrit,h(‘sis of Divine transcemleiKaj and 
immanence jio.ssihle to many theologians (particu- 
h'lrly ill the Wb'st, nvIktc the suhonlination of the 
Son and I lis distinct ion from the Katlu'r were less 
markeil th-an in the bast), lias more oftcri had tlie 
value, which it had primarily to Athanasius liim- 
self, of guaranteeing t-he deity of Christ in order 
to the redemption of man. Christ possesses the 
Divine nature, and hence union with Him through 
the sacraments iiiearis jiai ticipation in the nature 
of God, otlnn wise entirely foreign to ns. 'rims the 
(hilliolic doctrine of salvation denied inqilicJtly, 
if not exjJicitly, the inimamai(;e of (Jod in the 
world apart from the Christian Church. 

The ahsoijition of most aiirictit thcolofjvtrts in 
the Christian rcivchition and its implications pre¬ 
vented mm!h speculation upon the i]m*stion of 
(»od’s gemfral relation to the world ami lhcr(‘con- 
cilia.tioii of the notions of Di\ine (ransciaidence 
and Divine ininianenee ; hut, whmi the matter was 
thougfit of at all, it was commonly (ukcii for 
gr.antcd that the transcendent (lod who was helore 
tlie world and above it, its Creator ami Hnlcr, is 
yet in some smise at least })r( 2 scnt and active in it. 
Sometimes t his jircseiice was int erpret c(l in terms 
of suhstarice, as, c.g., l>y Seotns I'h igcn.a: 

‘When we hear that Lod nmda all things, uc ought to iirider- 
‘ ,tid hy it nothing cl8« than that (lod is m all tlniigH, tliat is, 
as the essetice of all thiiigb ' {dc Dir. Nat. i, 72). 
Sometimes it was interjireted ratlier in t(“rmH of 
activity or power, as, for instance, hy ()iigcn, who 
taught the doctrine of eternal or continmnis crea¬ 
tion, and hy Augustine, who declared tliat God did 
not withdraw from the world aft(‘r He had created 
it, but was always Idling heaven and eafth with 
omnipresent power [de Geii. (id Lilt. iv. T2 ; de Civ. 
Dei, vii. This was a very common notion both 
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in East and West, it everywhere believed 

that God's activity was necessary to sustain the 
world and keep it from lapsin^^ into nothingness. 
The idea of God’s ever-active power did not exclude 
the notion of suhstazice, vvhicn was always present, 
at any rate where the inlliience of Neo-IMatonisin 
was felt with its con(;ei)ti()n of absolute being apart 
from wiiieh tln^re is no reality ; nor did the idea of 
sulwtance (!\( lnde that of activity. In the passage 
just quoted from Erigena we read: ‘In God is 
there no dill'erence between being and doing, but 
are tliey one and the same thing? I cannot avoid 
this conclusion.’ 

A position similar to Augustine’s was lield by 
many of the Srhuultnen, e.g. Anselm and Thomas 
A (punas. According to the latter, God is the 
alrsoliite being, apart from whom tliere is no real 
existence. He lias not only erea((Ml all men and 
things, He is in them all, and every event is but 
an expression of His all-controlling will. Notliing 
but God has any independent reality or activity 
of its own {Suni/na, l. qu. 8). (iod is thus tran¬ 
scendent, existing independently of men and things, 
but He is also immanent in the fullest .sense of the 
word. In s]ti(e of this metaphysical theory of 
immaiK'nce, Thomas was an orthodox Catholic, 
dmiyiiig the possibility of communion with God 
here and liereafter to any ])ut Ikitliolic Clirisl ians. 

A still morii consistent and outsj)oken statement 
of tlm theory of immanen(‘e is found in the writings 
of the Erotestc.nt t luiologian, Ulrich Zwingli, |)arti- 
cularly in his striking little work entitled de 
Proindi'ntia. According to Zwingli, God is at once 
the onlyrt'.'il being and the only real will. All 
that is (‘xists only in Him, and all that occurs is 
due to His imnu'diat(; ngs'iicy. All the acts of men, 
evil as w(dl as good, are Cod’s acts ; hut, as man is 
under law while tiod is above law, what is sin in 
man is not sin in Cod. d'here is nowh(*re to be 
found a clearer and more fearhiss statement of the 
view that God is the alone being and the alone 
will, a view in which an extreme doctrine of 
Divine imm.irienco is associated with the unhesi- 
taliiig recognition of Div ine tran.scendence. 

A c(jn(‘ej»iion of Divine immanence, no less 
thoroughgoing hut of quite a di/rerent type, is 
illustr;i(cd by man}'’ oi tlie great 7 nc.dUcvrd. ini/stics. 
Some ot them, e.g. Meister lyckhart, were so full 
of the sense of God’s pre'-^ence that they almost 
wholly'’ lost sight of the diU’erence between God 
and the crc'atuie, and taught a mystical pantheism 
of an extreme, if not always consistent, form. 
Eckhart’s pupil, John Tauler, and the author of 
tlie famous Lhrologlt Deutsche while emphasizing 
the immaiiene(^ ot God and the possihility of imme¬ 
diate contact witli Him, and while making religion 
consist in ( he coniph'te loss of oneself in God, yet 
kej)t the distinction between ({od and the creature, 
insisting upon the majesty of the former and the 
meanne.ss of the latter. Ihey thus escaped the 
pantheism of niany of the mystics and reached a 
religious [)osition closely' allied to the metaphysical 
position of 'I’liomas. 

Meanwhile in the period of the Prnaissance a 
new conception of Divine immanence heeame com- 
rnon. It was not due to cont<mipt for tl)e world, 
which in Neo-Ulatonism and in the Christian 
theology inlliienced hy it had resulted in the denial 
of all reality apart from God ; it vvas <luo rather Uj 
the sense of the world’s greatness. A more or less 
sentimental exaltation of the beauty, suIJimity, 
and harmony of Nature grew increasingly common 
and resulted sometimes in its coinjdete deification. 
Tlie way was tlnis opened for a genuine j)antheism 
in wliicli the world itself is identilled with God, 
and in wliich Divine transcendence, retained lyy all 
the bathers and Schoolmen, entirely disappears 
(cf. especially Giordano Bruno). 


A similar tendency to magnify the dignity and 
worth of the creatiire~in this case man rather 
than Nature—a tendency in which the modern age 
was foreshadowed, had already led Duns Bcotus to 
exactly the opposite conclusion. Duns was inter¬ 
ested primarily to conserve the freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of the human will. Reading reality in 
terms of will rather than of substance, and re¬ 
acting against tlie determinism of Augustine, he 
pushed God out of the universe altogether, and 
gave the latter a wliolly external relation to its 
creator. Closely allied with the voluntarism of 
Duns was the Nominalism of his successors, which 
was pluralistic in its interest ratlier than monistic. 
As Nominalism gained in popularity in the later 
y(‘ars of the Middle Ages, the transcendence of 
God was inevitably more and more emphasized at 
the expense of Hi.s immanence. 

A eoneeption of Divine transcendence closely 
allied to that of Duns is found in the system of 
the Protestant theologian, John Calvin, who intcr- 
pi oted God, as Duns had done, wholly in terms of 
will. At the same time, sharing with Augustine 
and most of tlie medi.'eval theologians a low estiinato 
of man and the world, his doctrine of God as will 
resulted in tlie belief that God is the only inde¬ 
pendent will in the univi'ise and that all the acts 
of man are caused by Him. 'The extreme tran¬ 
scendence of Duns was thus supjJemeiited by an 
immanence d(_>ctrine of a certain kind (immanence 
of will only', not of subs(ance) v liicli resulted not 
in the glorification of man imt in his hid it 1 lenient. 

In the 17tii and IStli centuries the development of 
phgsical scif'Ncc hal to views of 1 )ivine transcendence 
more extrcmie than anything found in earlier days. 
As imm became increasingly aware of the uriiver- 
.sality and invariability of natural law, the tendency 
was to push God back to the lieginning of thin; 4 s, 
and to lind Him less and less ni'cessary to account 
for (he ever changing plicnoniemi. of tlie world. 
Galileo’s first law of motion had wide intliience in 
this conn(‘xion : ‘ ICvery body continues in its state 
of nioti(;n or of rest unless aided upon by some 
op]iosing force.’ Hitherto it had been eommonly 
Itelieved that tlie pow'er of God was needed, not 
only to start the heavenly bodies ution their 
eimrses, buti'ilso to keep them in motion. Newton 
still thought Divim.' int erference occasionally neces¬ 
sary to correet oliserved irregularities in tlieir 
movements; but La Place, a century later, showed 
that siudi irregularities corrected themselves, and 
that Newton’s assnmiition was, therefore, gratui¬ 
tous. The steadily-giowing tendency, indeed, was 
to lind ever less place for Divine aidivity in con¬ 
nexion with the conduct of the ])hysical universe. 
It came to be more and more widely Ijelieved that 
in tlie beginning God bad inijiressed upon the 
world the law's by wdiich it was thenceforth to be 
governed, and bad then hdt it to run of itself. 
'I’liis extreme doctrine of Divine transcendence is 
eommonly called Deistie, though it w'as neither 
shariai liy all tlie Deists nor confined entirely to 
them. Increasingly it took })ossession of the minds 
of the IHtli cent., and it may fairly be called its 
cliaractcn istic conception of the relation of God and 
the world. 

In the 19th cent, the idea gave way again to 
views of Divine immanence, as extreme in com¬ 
parison with the ideas of an earlier age as was the 
18th cent, notion of Divine transcendence. The 
prevalence of the new conceptions was due largely 
to reaction against the current notions of tran¬ 
scendence, bub this was only one phase of a general 
roaction against many of the leaning tendencies of 
the 18th cent., and it was aided by variou.s in- 
tluences. The reaction found its most striking 
expression in the literary and aesthetic movement 
known as Romanticism^ which dominated Western 
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Europe during the early part of the 19th century. 
Koinanticism was a complex phenomenon, hut it 
was commonly marked by emotionalism, subjectiv¬ 
ism, self-expression, often in the most untrammelled 
forms, by love of nature, allVajted if not real, and by 
the recognition of man as part of a larger whole, in 
oneness with whicli and in openness to wl/ose 
influence he finds his true life. An important part 
of culture, according to the Romanticists, consisted 
in learning to appreciate the beauty and barmony 
of the universe, in coming into more intimate 
sympa Jiy with it, and in ac({uiring a sensitiveness 
to the whole world of nature and of man. It was 
a common tendency among t hem to try to rejuo- 
duce the conditions of earlier ages before the 
modern sj)irit of enlightenment had taken ])<)s.s«‘s- 
sion of the world, when every one believed in 
immediate intercourse ladween man and the uni¬ 
verse about liim, in apj)aritions, fairies, and fablos, 
and when the fancy bad free play and w^as not yet 
destroyed by the ruthh'ss hand of reason. 'I'he 
ellect upon religion was very diverse. 8oiue of the 
Romanticists lelt the religious imjuilse strongly, 
but wei'fi led by their hostility to the dominance' 
of reason Avliicb they belicAed began with (he 
R»dormation, and by their distaste for the j ; ' - 
valent (‘oldness and barrenness of contmnpoiai y 
Protestantism, to turn to Catholicism and to 
in it what they could not liud in llu! newer faith. 
The result was a great rcivival of (fatholiei.>iu in 
Germany and Ki auecg and later in faighind, wlierc; 
tlie Oxford Movement ga\a! (‘Xpressinn (n ceitaiii 
eliumuits of the Itomantic spirit. Many of tlie 
Romanticists, on th(‘ other linnd, j>aitieuhirly in 
Germany, far from tindiiig themselv(‘s attracted 
by (\‘itholieism, revolted against redigion alto¬ 
gether, whieli they knew only in its ratioiudistie 
form, and looked down upon it in conl<Mnpt. It 
Avas for Roui.'irit ieists of this class that the theo¬ 
logian Sehleiermaeher Avrot(.‘, in 17ti9 ids famous 
J)isci)\irses u})()n Uriujioii (tdilress>-t} to iJir Kiinvated 
among ita JJcspisrrs. 'The most im]>ortant ot the 
Ifiseourses is the second, on ‘ The Natuiai of 
Religion.’ Its g('rieral (lu'sis is that ndigioii lias 
its seat lunther in the intelha-t nor in the will, Imt 
in tlie feelings, and consists in tlie s<‘iise ol tie 
universal or intiidte. Sclih'ituanaelier’s religion., 
sense was simjily a translation into other tmins (jf 
the artistic, sense of tiie Konianticists. ^Vha.t they 
called o]»enn<*ss to the iinive.ise he called openness 
to God. What tliey r(‘garded as a sense of tlie 
beauty and harmony of (he uiuverse he made a 
sense of the Rivirie. And hence he claimed tliat 
the highest euUnri*, of wldeh the Homariticisls 
made so much, inelinb.'s religicjii, and (hat to he 
without the latter is to riegh'ct an important i>art 
of one’s nalnre and to he content with a partial 
and omvsichvl development. Religion ia.is(^s a man 
above Ids individual limits into convansc; with the 
Inlirdte, and tlie religions man recognizes in every¬ 
thing a manifestation of the Divine. Kvm-y event 
is a miraede, a sign of (iod’s presence and act ivity. 
The ego, or spii it, and non-ego, or mattm', are 
simply diHereidiations of the Tnliidte. In the 
Inlinite the two exist in perfeu't unity; in the 
world they are separated, hut they become one 
again in every imjiri'ssion of the world njion us. 
The nnivmsal manifeests itself only thnnigh the 
individual, and, on the other hand, the individual 
comes to ids true life only in the universal; and to 
be aware of this life is to be religious. 


• The usual cenception of God as a single being outside of the 
world and beliind the world i« not essential to religion. It Ih 
only one way of giving expression to it, seldom entirely pure, 

arulalways inadecjiiate-The true essiMioe of religion is neither 

this idea nor any other, hut the iininediate consciousness of 
Deity as we find him in ourselves ^ weH as 
(‘Reden uber die Religion,' Summtliche Werke, Berlin. 1843, 
i. 264). 


This is a genuine doctrine of Divine immanence, 
and htly illustrates tlie inllueneo of Romanticism 
in the sphere of religion. 

The inlluence of (^ertiun p/iilosophicol tendencies 
of the modern age has also promoted the theory of 
the immanence of God, Much of modern [ihilo- 
8o[)hy, from D(‘scartes down, was frankly dualisti(r; 
but now and tlnui monism, even Ixdore the I9th 
cent., wlien it became alrnost everywhere dominant, 
had its representatives, and resulted in a more or 
loss thoronghgoing doctrine of Divine immamnice, 
as, for instance, in the occasionalism of Male- 
branclie and the idealism of Rerlvcley, bidh of 
whom made God the immediate and sole cause of 
all jilicnonnnia ; as also in the Neo-Platonism of 
Jonathan I'klwards, wlio thought of (he universe 
as an emanation of the inlinite; tnlliu'ss of tiod. 

Of still greater historical importance was the 
system of Spinoz-i, in which the modinn eoneej>tion 
of Divine immaTienee Innl one of its principal roots, 
h'or a hundred \('ais and more aftt*r Ids death 
Spinoza foniui iilih* favour, 'I'ln; dominant sjiirit 
ot tin; age \\;is raMienlly opposed to Ids spirit. lie 
lirst came (o hi> i lyhts in the revolt against tlie 
one sided raliomiliMii and individualism of tlie 
eon( nr> wldeh iioyan in (bn riiaiiy under (lie lead 
of sneli men as JiCssing, Herder, and Goetln?, In 
178V, in a little book entitled Gott (see art. by 
A. (’. Metdilert, in lid iii, [11H)5| 76(3 11.), Herder 
eani(‘ (o the defeiua; of Spinoza, ebdiiiing that be 
had be(;n commonly misiiinbustood, and at (lie 
same (imo s(*ttiiig forth an original intiupretn I ion 
of bis syslinn, wldcli was in many n*speet,s a mis- 
interp.rc;!atioii. but liad profound inllnence njion 
ids contemporaries, lieading Spinoza in the light 
of tlie philosophy of L('il>niz, he sneei’i'ded in show¬ 
ing, at least/ to Ids own sal isiaction, t hattln* former 
was neitlu‘r an Mtheist nor a pantheist. In sub¬ 
stituting force for extension in his definition of 
malter, D(nhniz liad (h'jiartt'd not only from 
Des('artes, but also from Spinoza. He had de¬ 
parted from the latter also in substituting multi¬ 
plicity for unity. 'TIka nidversi;, a<;coi(ling to 
L(;ibidz, is not the eniliodimcnt of one great and 
al hem bracing force, but of an inlinite number of 
forces. Spinoza was a moidst, Leibniz a pluralist; 
and benc(; tin; two systems r(‘[)r(“scnted t wo radi¬ 
cally dillcrcnt t (nidmicies. Put, nidike as they were, 
they weie comliincd by Herder, wlio prcsci ved ( be 
nidty of Sjiinoza’s system without saciilicing the 
nndtiplicity upon \\!d<*b la'ibidz laid stress, 
making force the (;ssence of Sjiinozas inlinite 
siilistance. 'I’be result was a conci'jition of Divine 
immamnice of such a sort as to [uove very attrac¬ 
tive to mult itndes of tlnTikers of bis own and snb- 
se(|nont generations. d'ln; theory was essentially 
monistic., and yet it did not sacriln.e individuality, 
but ratlier, so Herder clainu'd, promoted and 
deepened it. It thus f(;ll in adndrably with tlie 
growing Romanticism of (he age. 

Among others of the late I8tli or early 19th 
cent, whose thought was dominated more or hess 
c<jm])let(‘ly by the influence of Spinoza, were the 
po(;t Go(‘tlM‘, the theologian Sclib;i(;rniaelier, and 
the pldlosopbers Sch(;lling and Hegel, and it is 
largely becanst; of Spinoza’s inflneiice that post- 
Kantian jihilosophy, wlu;ther id(;alistic or K'alistic, 
sjiirit.ualistie or matmialisLic, has laani so control- 
lingly moiiis(ic. Religions thought, too, has shown 
the same lendernyy. Many of tlie leading religious 
tliinkers of the 19th cent, were comiib'tely under 
the sway of one or anothe.r monistic, system, par¬ 
ticularly Hegelianism. Ibit tlie modern conception 
of Divine immanence is due ultimately, not to the 
prevalence of any particular system ot jihilosonliy, 
but rather to tin* gmieral monistic tendency which 
runs through various systems, and of which they 
are the exponents. It is, tlierefore, enough simiiiy 
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to have called attention to the revival of Spinozism 
and to hav(^ pointed ont. its general efl'ect. 

Meanwhih? the inthunn'c of science, to whicl 
modern Hceptieism was lai^^ndy due, was also work 
ing to promote belief in the immanence of (Jod, or 
at any rate to make the Ixdief seem natural and 
rational, l^y most thinkms of the 17th and 18th 
centuries the univtnse was looked upon as a 
machine, and the laws of nature were viewed a^ 
mechanical laws imposed upon it from without. 
A classic illustration is found in floj familiar 
passage in I'ah'y’s Satnral 77n’o/or///{1S08), where 
the \v(jrld is re[<rcs('nt(‘d as a wat('h. When the 
univmse is viewed under this as|)«‘(“t, (lod, if He 
exists at all, can he transccuideTit only, outside of 
the machine W'hich He has made and set in motion. 
IhiL during ( he lS(h cent, evrdut ionary ideas Ixi- 
came comiiK)n, and in the IDtli c<mt.. took almost 
entire possession of (he tn'ld. Whatewer form (lie 
theory of evolution may take, the g(*neral concep¬ 
tion means the recognition of immanent (*nei-gy hy 
virtue of which the universe is cont inuously chang¬ 
ing and advancing. I'he world as we know' it has 
not come ready-made from the liaial ot (lod or of 
any other jiow er ; it has giaulually grown to he 
what it is through t he play of forc(‘s n‘sident within 
itself, 'rids great change from a mccha.nic.il to 
an organic conception meant much for jidigious 
thought. With tlu'old idea a tr.nnsccmUmt Hod, 
maker of tlu? world machine, Himself (■ntirely 
above and !\[)art from it, was a natural assum])tion. 
Hut th(j new' idea of the universe as an orgardsm 
suggests a Hod within ratliei' than without the 
world jirocess, and, as a matter of f.act, one of the 
most notable conseipiences of tlie incre.asing j»re- 
valence of evolutionary ideas h.as lieen the r.Mpid 
growth of the doctiine of Diviin^ immanence at 
the exp(mse of (he doctrine of Divine transcen- 
deiK'e. 'I'lii! following (luotations will illustr.ate the 
situal ion ; 

‘Oiirof all this the tiiodcru con\i'‘lJori has arisen ttiat (Jod 
orciates now and will always ('reate; that hia ereativt^ a('t is 
normal and ine('s>.ant, and that tlie rioliun of a delliiitc era at 
which he limnyht the world into l)eing i.sas jnierdeand ; 4 Talui- 
toUM as is that of u theatrical “ hay*’ of .Jiidcincrd- with (io<t 
seated on a throne, lienee, w iiatcwor inatt(‘r may he, it. seems 
to follo'.v that it is eo-tdernal w ith (iod.and the thought inevi- 
lahly presses itself in thaL the great forc(.‘S of the nn)\ersp, 
gra-. itaiimi, (dectrieily, and such-like, are the ineaiis hy which 
orealmn and other divine fu'tJon are carried on. In fad, they 
seem to hewtridl\ in.separahle from the divine exisletiee. Ami 
if w'hat we call uatiiri' is inextricably interwajven witii (had, we 
ha\e to make fundamental elianges in tdie (dei-t i(;al tlieory of 
ttie last oentmo ’ (1’’. \V. Newman, Jlelatiiryis of 'I'/ii’isia to J^an- 
theism, Kaiiisc.trf*, lS7d, p. 11). 

‘The one alKSolnlely impossible oon(?e))tion of (iod, in the 
present <la,\ , is lliat whidi represent.s linn as an oeeasional 
Vi.sitor. Scu'/ice had pusic d ! he d(dsf/s (Jod farther and farther 
away, and at tlio iimment wimn it seemed as if lift woul<l he 
thrust out altiigethef, Darwinism uppeareii, and, under the 
giiist' of a foe, did tlie wamk of a friend. It lias conferred ujxm 
philusophy and religion an imrst iinahle benefit, liy sliev\ingiis 
that we must eliocse hetween two alt.ernati\cs. Either (Jod is 
everywliere ]>rcsent in nature, or He is nuwhere. He cannot he 
here and nut tliere. He cannot delegate His j>ower to demi¬ 
gods called “second canses.” In nature everything iiiust he 
His work or noHiing. We must franldy return to the Christian 
view of direct luvme agency, flie immanence of Divine power 
m nature from end to end. Hie lielief in a (Jod in Whom not 
only we, hut all tilings liave ilieir iaing, or w'e must, banish 
Him altogether. It seems as if, in the providence of (I<jd, the 
mission of modern seieiK e was to bring home to onr unimita- 
physical ways of (tnnkmg the great truth of the Divine imma¬ 
nence in creation, w iueh is not l(-s^ es^mit ial to the (Christian idea 
of God than to a phi]<ivopliieal view of nature' (.'\uhrey Moore, 
in Lux Mniiiii^'^, London, LsOl, [>. 73 f.). 

Such pass.'iges as these, and they could lie multi¬ 
plied intlelinilfly, do not show' that modern scienc.e 
promotes fjiitli in (iod, hut oidy that it le;ids 
many to suhstitnte Divifie immanence for Divine 
transcendtUKuf. Belief in (hnl is not Ji scientilic, 
but a pliilosv)}»hical or religious, belief. Seii'uce 
nifty fdlcet the lorm which f.iitli in Hod takes, hut 
tlie ffiith itsclt ha.s commonly otlier roots. It has 
jiroved of great religious signilie.'inee, how'ever. 


that the science of recent times permits for those 
who desire it a theistic interpretation of the 
universe, which was becoming inerejisingly ditticiilt 
in (he face of the science of an earlier generation. 

lieligioiis considerations have also had tlieir part 
in promoting the doctrine of the immanence of 
Hod. In this connexion the intlnenee of Herman 
Bietism and English Evangelicalism must not be 
overlooked. 'The Ihetists and Evangelicals (un- 
[)hasize<i the immediate presence of the Holy 
S[)iiit in the he.arts of htfliovers, witnes.sing to 
their regenerfition. This, of course, did not mean 
a recognition of Divine imnuinence in tlie strict 
sense as distinguished from Divine tifinscendenee, 
for it was mily in the hearts of believers, not in 
the world and in nature, that immediate Divine 
activity was recognized. But set over jigainst tlie 
common tendency of the age to push Hod far 
aw.ay and to admit His presence only in ages 
known, in distinction from their own, as the ages 
of revelat.ion and ins]»iration, tlie fisseiTion of tlie 
presence of the Divine and its constant activity, 
even in <a limited sphere, could not fail to have its 
cll'ect in hnuiking ilow'ii tlie old ideas of exter- 
ii.ility and .alooliiess, (dosely conmadiul with (Ids 
emjiluisis upon the })reseiice of the Holy Spirit \vfts 
the I'.vangelical notion of the redtauned man’s 
posse.s.‘-ion of a .sjiecial faculty enahling him to per- 
(‘cive spiritual things as directly Jis lie percei\ed 
(hemateri.al w'orhl with his bo<lily senses. 'I'liis, 
of course, piomoted the idea of the nearness of 
the Divine and led to the giaoving substil utioii of 
th<; witness of one’s own individual experience for 
the external Christian evidences upon which the 
Bational School of the 18tli cioit. laiilall the stress. 
'I’liere can be no doubt (bat tliis increasing atten¬ 
tion to religions exjicricnce bus made the older 
ide.as of Divine tran^c,endmi(.'e Jess satisfying to 
religious men of vjirioiis stals. g\nd yet we must 
not over-estimate Evjingelical inlhu'nee in pro¬ 
moting the tluHiry of Divine imiiuLnenee. The 
Evangi'lic.al ibxdiine of the Holy Spirit is in some 
resjiccts radically opposed to modern imm.anence 
ideas, for the essence of the doctrine is that the 
S[)irit works in the lu^arts of heli(‘ver.s in a wholly 
u!ii(|ue way, and the existing tendency to see the 
immeiii.ate pn'sence of the Divine in all nature 
involvi's commonly the neglect, if not the complete 
repudiation, of those peculi.'ir doctrines of Cliris- 
tianity which Evangellc!ilism made most of, such 
as (he h'al! of Man, Drigimil Sin, and Vicarious 
Atonement. As a matter of fact, the influence of 
religious eonsideratioris ujion the rise and spread 
of the doctrine of Divine immanence has been 
largely secondary, nut jirirmiry, and negative, not 
positive. Modern seienee tended to make belief 
,11 a transcendent Hod ap})e;ir sujiertluous and 
infounded. Duly hy the doctrine of Divine 
mmanenee did it seem jiossihle to vindicjite the 
■eality of Hod, who had been proved unnecessary 
() account fur the eieation and maintenance of 
die jihysical universe. And so tlieii' religious 
ie(‘d of (Jod has led many to faith in .an immanent 
h)d simply because no other Hod simmiis possible. 

ddie (dlec.ts of the various inlhnniee.s that have 
leeri described are similar and yet in many respects 
livi'Tse. All have tended to promote belief in 
)ivine immaneriee, hut the heliid takes many 
onus, aiJeording as one or another interest is 
lominant. (iod is (amceived as the soul of the 
(voild, the spirit animating all nature ; the uni¬ 
versal fonte wliicli takes the myri;nl forms of 
lieat, light, gravitation, electricity, and the like ; 
the all-emhracing snlistance of which men and 
things .are hut dili'ereiitiatdons ; the primdple of 
unity underlying all multiplicity ; the infinite 
eonseiousness in which all things have their exist¬ 
ence ; the indwelling personality with whom we 
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coriiniiine when we contiMiiplate nature or look 
into our own souls. 'I'lie eoticention may be erass 
or refined, spiritual or mateiial, idealistic or real¬ 
istic, but in every case it is a form of cosmical 
theism, faith in a j^od of whom the world of nature 
is in some real ami immediate sense a manifesta¬ 
tion or e.\ pK'ssion. 

3. Present position.—An imp(,rtant result of the 
process which has been described is the outllank- 
in;,' of the scc'ptuasm of the IStli century, 'the 
(7od who had been laaid out of the universe by the 
pro^M<‘.ssive discovauy of natural forces adecjuate 
to account lor all ))h(‘nomena has now' beeii 
brou;;ht back into it, not as before to sup])lement 
its insiiiliciencies and incapacities, but to ^iv (5 it 
spiritual meaning: and worth. Sciimce, of course, 
can never prove the presence of (iod in the world, 
nor can it disprove it. The indwadlin^^ (loci 
is an object of tailh, not of si^hl.. To him who 
believ(‘s in an immammt (lod the multiplying^ dis¬ 
coveries of modem scirmce have no terrors. I’hysi- 
cal foi’ces may accom|»lish all that is (“1,‘dined for 
them, and natural law's be accurate (hrscriptioiis of 
their way of w'orkin<^% but tlu'y nrt', int (u p: ct<‘d by 
such a believer only as manifestndions of Divbie 
activity. 'The doctrim; of Divine immanctc ^ 
evidently oli<'rs a r(du<j;e for faith which sidcnci* is 
powei'h'ss to invade, ami this conslituti's one ol its 
c;reatest attractions to tin; r( liaious men of our 
day, who live in an af.,n' science and km>w tlui 
havoc wrou;;ht by (Inj modern stmly of nalure in 
the t hcdsiii (tf tli(^ past. 

The modern notion of I)i\imj immajuaice has 
alst) led to many siioiilicant cbaiiei*^ in tlu' tra<li- 
tional system of (dirishan (iK'oh/urv. I’ln* obi 
chasms lx.dwa.am tlu; l)l\ ine and tlM-! iiuman, (lod 
and the world, this liti* and another, liav(‘ Ikm'ii 
bridcf'd by it, and the result has l)een a profound 
imalilicat ion of flie old doctrim's <d sahalion, 
eteinal life, tin; inearna.t ion, (be peison and work 
of ( dii ist, tbe sacraments, reliyioiis ant boiily, ami 
tli(‘ like. 

T»ut tbe (‘onee]tt ion of l.)i\dne immanence is beset, 
from tin' point of view t)f (.'liristian tlndsni, with 
serious (liliiciilties. 'I'be tmidcm y of tin* doelriiie 
is undoubtedly [»a,n( ludst ic. In tbe bands of many 
of its exponents, indeed, it has beim nothin|^ more 
nor less than tlioronyliL^oiny j>antlicisin. Hut 
pantheism iinix'iils, if it does md, <lestroy, the 
])ersonalit y of (iod, tbe individuality of man, and 
the reality of sin, and Inmee seems to make 1 eliyion 
and ethics in tbe (diristiaii sense alike an illusion. 
As a conseinience, many modern tin'ists, while 
aeecjitin^i; the do< (rine of Divine inima.nciiee, have 
striven to distiiiynisli it fioni pantheism and to 
safeguard the interests ini]»('rillcd tliercdyv. 

i'hus they claim that, while (fod is iiumammt in 
the universe, He also transcends it. All things 
are pervaded by Him, hut lie is more than them 
all. A stri(T [lantdcism identilies Hod with the 
totality of men and t hings. I he theists referred 
to recognize (hjd as including’ this totality, hut as 
more and o^reat(*r tlian it. lliis lorm of tlieisni has 
been called, in distinction from pantheism, panmi- 
theisni {c.g. by the (iermaii phi]osoj>h(,‘r, K. C. F. 
Krause), its formula heiu^^ not ‘all thiii;^es aie 
God,’ hut ‘all thin^^s are in God.’ In reaction 
aj^ainst the extreme transcendence of the 18th 
cent, the temhmey ainon;^^ Christian theists of the 
early 191 h cent, was to em])hasize immanence to 
the complete exclusion of transcendence. Hut 
more recent theologians have tried t<i maki; a;^o*iin 
the old combination, and it is now frouuently sani 
that the ditlereiice between theism and paiitheisn, 
lies not jirimarily in the character or nature ot the 
God as.siimed by theists or pantheists, but in the 
assertion or denial of his transeendenee cf. 11 inj^- 
wortli, Dirtne ]>. Sdi, hem liow- 


ever, it comes to the deliniLion of transc'endenee, 
there is as great variety as in t he (Ubinit ions ol 
imimiTumee. Some take it crassly and baldly as a 
(jiiantitative concept ion ; (iud is laryer than the 
universe of men and things, wliieh cAliausts only 
a part of His ht.diig ; or the universe is hut His 
activity in sp.aee wliile He Himself in His im¬ 
mensity transcends all space. Otlnu's interjui't it 
temjtoiaily : God is eti'iiial, and the univmse is 
hut a i»assing e\[)ressiun of Him, His manifesta¬ 
tion in time, while He Himself transeeiids time. 

Again, the ()hj(*etions to p;inthi'isni are avoided 
by insistence up<»ii the personality of God. Herder 
denied the Divine [ausonality on the ground that 
the term is anthropomoj phie, hut he ascribed in¬ 
telligence ami will to God, and so distinguished 
his theism from jianiheism, whicli, as he claimed, 
makes God men; nncoriscioiis substance or blind 
lorc<‘. Dilliculli^s m (he notion of pmsonality as 
applied to an immanent God hav(‘ hcmi fidt by 
many .sinct‘, 1 lerdcr's d;i y (cf. Seb hMcrma.clu'r's di.s- 
cm-siori in his ‘ luabm nber di(' Iveligion,’ 
ircr/.-a, i. y'.slf.). Hcisonality seems to involve 
liitiilalion a elf a,ml a iiot-self -and benet; to be 
inapplii-abh‘ the bidng who ineludi's and em- 
biaccs all that is (<'f. Strauss, I)ic i'h ristl. (!/a n hous'- 
'I'libingcn, Istl, i. bObf.). This dillieulty is 
now (‘oiumonly met by asserting that tbe essence 
ot personality lies not in I he distinction of self 
liom not .^clf, but in free intelbM!tuMl ami voli¬ 
tional a<‘livity. Sueli jHU’sonality, it is claimed, 
belongs in eompI(!l(; imaisnre (.mly (o the alisoJute 
or inlinitc being, God. As the phihisopher Hotzo 
sa^ s • 

‘ I’crft'cL ii('tsoriulit,y is in bod ortiy . . . th(" liriif(‘ric^s of tho 
riiMU' la not ii iifodin-iog roiidit ion of . . . }icrson;il 1 1 y, hot a 
liiniL and luiidr.-iin'o of its dev rlopiuerit’(dnuloti from IlliriK- 
worlli, Dirnit- 'I'ranucrnd^ncc, }>. IVJ. 

I’o this may i»e added tbe following [uissage 
from Hie theologian dames Maitineau : 

‘ t'or iIh.'sc ri'iisoiiM Idle inodoni HiaiipInH tliiit aro foil with 
r(‘t,o‘ud (o the |i«*iso(in)it,y of (iod /ipjinir to me not Jews intcl- 
l•'(■hl.dl\ ^vo;^.U ttiiui they are ni''r;dl\ drplondilc. If any (au? is 
idio'is :di. >ut, t.he word ami lliiiiks it spoiled by ttie Athan- 
:isi:i n <‘ont ro\ (‘rs\, let liiiii Hni>)il\‘ us with a better; lait soino 
-smhol we must h.'ive of the dnine freedom in ttie exereise of 
Will, file ae.knovv ledcinent of whieli makes I tie difTenuioo lie- 
iweeii theism ami pant heisni, and gi\es religion ils eiitranee 
irilo I he e.oii.seit'iiee and alTeet ions ol men As t he jiai'l a of our 
n.'iture \Om‘h Ihua fnler into relation \Mth (.od are jirerlKely 
those whieti make ns persons and distinguish us from i.itlier 
living things, it is diilieull to see why the san"' t (‘rin sliould not 
he gi\ ell to 1 he cori-C'.ponding .'ittriliutcs of i.dional and moral 
will in him, and uln ie the idesi is really firesent and (jraving 
(‘\)>re',sioti 1 helievc tliat for t tie iiioHt part it. will lie glad of tho 
word. At all (o cuts its eiint cut h are just. v\ hat, we rescue from 
pant tieisui ’ (.Sftofy 0 / .'ie/n/nm, <»\tnrd, hSSS, ii. is;{).l 

Siniilurly, the evils ot panthm.sm ai(.t avoided by 
inlerpr(Uing God in e.tliieai terms. The God who 
is resident in the world is a God of moral idiN'ils, 
and is working out His holy will thrimgii all the 
jiroeessi's of natuK; and of life. Sueli writers as 
dulm Fiske in his Through iSature to God (london, 
IblKt), .loseph He (k)nte in his Evoliitifm (uid its 
Ilrltilion to Religious Thought (New York, ISSH), 
and (b ik Djiton in his Rases of Religious ReTu’f 
(Hiuidon, ISIH) ass(;rt tliat God must be ethical, 
Imeause tlu; ethical is the iiigliest thing in the 
iiniverhc, and God is the indwelling force in till 
the evolutionary process from tbe iieginning to the 
end. F.ventmiting as it does in the cHiical and 
spiritual, the jirocess involves the (dbictil and 
spii‘it.ujil character of God, the immanent eti.use. 

gXgairi, immaneriee has htten giiarchal /igainst 
some of the defects of jiantlud.sm by emnliasis 
upon the reality of human personality. Aliaaidy 
in the 2nd edition of his Gott, Herder grai)j>led 
with the problem of individuation, and maintained 
that Divine imnmneiiee docs not destroy the 

1 Cf. also VV. A. Brown's Christinii Theoloi/if in Outline, New 
York, 1»0C, up. 200, 229, where bcxl’s transcendence is found in 
His personality, bod is a personal being, and so trariHcond.s 
nr iH iiM-f fb'tn tVio univprHf', wtiich is ifis dwelling placp 
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personality of man, but only makes it the more 
real and vivid (ef. also Sehleiermaeher’s Mono- 
logen^ wliieh ai)})eare(l the year after his Reden 
iioer die Jleliglon, and in whieh human personality 
and freedom are strongly emphasized). The dis¬ 
cussions of Josiali Ivuyce in the volume entitled 
The Conception of God (New York, 1S97) and in 
his (jihurd Lectures on The World and the In¬ 
dividual (do. 1901) are amon^ the most notable 
of modern contributions to the subject. Accordin»^^ 
to Koyce, individuality consists in the partial 
nature of human consciousness which is dis- 
tin<,mish('d from the Absolute’s all-embracing:: 
consciousness by its limited and fragmentary 
character. 

A still more emphatic assertion of human 
individuality, providing a mor(3 secure place for 
freedom and initiative, and so for moral resj)onsi- 
bility on tlie part of man, is found in Martineau’s 
Stuthj of Religion^ according to which Goil is 
immanent in nature, but not in man. All natural 
phenomena an^ due to tlui immediate activity of 
God, who is their sole cause ; but man is a free 
spirit, created such by God, and his actions are 
his own, not God’s. lie tlius in a real sense, 
thougli, of course, by l)i\'ino a]>pointment, tran¬ 
scends God, and (constitutes a sphere ot indepen¬ 
dent causality, a centre of free ethical life.‘ 'nius 
the individuality of man and tin; reality of human 
righteousiK'ss and sin are preserved by a partial 
denial of immanence and its limitation to only a 
portion of existence—a signilicant admission of the 
ethical inadcMpiacy of aipy I horoughgoing doctrine 
of immanence. 

Tlie many attemjits to combine immanence with 
(hirislian tludsm abundantly reveal the serious 
difliculties involved in immanence. 'riiat the 
dilliculties ar(i insup(u'able maid not be asst'rted, 
but it is evident at any rate that two disparate 
interests, the cosmical, leading to th(‘ emphasis 
of immanence, and the ethical, l(>ading to the 
emphasis of personality, are involved in the 
combinat ion.^ 

The mo<h*rn books setting forth the doctrine of 
Divine immanence in one or another form are 
legion, but few of them have large ];>hilosophical 
or theological value. The doctrine of Divine 
immammee, indeed, common as it is, is seldom 
clearly conceived or carefully delined. With most 
it is hai'dly more than an instinctive proUist 
against traditional nu'chanical and external notions 
of the relation of nature ami the supernatural, or 
against the deist ic banishimmt of God from the 
world and from human life ; and, when the attempt 
is made to say what is involvtal, ])roblems emerge 
most of which are neither solved nor as a rule 
seriously grapj)led with. 

laTERATCitE.—In adillliori to the works referred to in the 
body of the article, and the various stamlard Histories of I'hilo- 
Ho]>liy and of dhristian Doctrine, may he inenLione<l tl»e follow¬ 
ing : G. W. F. He^el, I'hilos. der lielu/ion, iierliii, 18.SZ ; H. 
Ritter, Ueher die Irkiointniss Gottex in der WeUy llatnhurjf, 
18.i6; T. Parker, .4 Discourse oj Matters pertaining to Re¬ 
ligion, Boston, 1S4C, and Scrrnoiis of Theism, Atheism, and 
the Popular Theolotjp, do. isf).'!; G. Weissenborn, Vorlesungen 
liber Pantheisutus and Theisouis, Marhurj^, Ib.M) ; J. W. Hanne, 
Die Idee der absolutem Personlirhkeil oder Gott und sein \'er- 
hdltniss zur Welt, Hanover, H. Ulrici, Gott und die 

Natnr, Leipzig, 1862; J. A. Picton, The Mystery of Matter^ and 

1 This is in interesting contrast with the position of the German 
philosopher F. 11. Jacobi, who held that God is immanent not 
in nature, but in human })ersonaIity. 

To how complete a rejiudialion of the notion of Divine im¬ 
manence a controlling ethical interest may lead is strikingly 
shown in G. II. llowi.son'b repb'" to Royce in the volume alrea<Iy 
referred to (The Concej)tion of God, p. Hilt,); and particularly 
in his Limits of Evolution and other /sg'.sa//.s (Now York, 190.')). 
yiinilarly Ritschl’s ethical interest led him to insist always ujK)n 
the contrast between (Jodand the world and man and the worhl 
rather than upon their oneness, and this made him more of a 
dualist than a rnoriisl (cf. ejj. his Pechtfertigung und Versohn- 
nng, Bonn, 1870-74, vol iii. ch. iv. passim). 


other Essays, Jjondon, 187J; E. H. Gillett, God in Unman 
Thought, New York, 1874 ; C. E. Plumptre, General Sketch of the 
JI (St. of Pantheism, Ijondon,1882(l8ted. 1878-79 anon.); j.Caird, 
An Introd. to the Philos, of Religion, Glasgow, 1880; G. C. B. 
Piinjer, Gesch. der christl. Reli<nons]>hilos. seit der Reforrna-^ 


(inn (..nri.sLKiniiy, i.<onaoij, looi , j. i . .v, w- 

n/lect.edby Modern Enoudedae, do. 188:.; R. Eucken, Grundbe- 
grife der GegenwarV^, Leipzig, 1893, p. 292 It. ; A. Drews, Die 
deutsche SpekuLation seit Kant mit besonderer Rucks(cht auf 
das Wesendes Absolxiten und die J*ersonlichkeit Gottes, Berlin, 
1803; J. R. Illingworth, Di(nne Immanence, l^ondon, 1898, 
Ditnne Transcendence, do. 1911 ; W. R. Inge, Christian Mys¬ 
ticism, do. 1899; W. Dilthey, ‘Der cntwiclcelungsge.scliichtl. 
Banthei.‘<mu8 na<‘h seinem geschichl lic'hen ZuHammenhang mit 
don alteron j.antheist. S\steinen,'/I G/'/i, Berlin, lOOO, p. 44r) fT.; 
A. Caldecott, The Philos, of Rel. in England and America, 
l.ondoii, 1901 ; J. A. Leighton, Typical Modern Com'cptions of 
God, do. 1901 ; T. Steinmann, ‘ Die lehendige 1 V'rsnidic'hkeit 
(iottes, seine Iintuanenz und Transc-endenz als religiuses Erleb- 
niss' (Z7'K, Leipzig, 1904, p. 389 ff.); B P. Bowne, The^ Im- 
tnanence of God, London, 190.'. ; H. M. Gwatkin, The Know¬ 
ledge of God and its Hist. Development ICdinhur-li, 1000; F. 
Ballard, The 7'rne God, do. 1007 ; R. J. Campbell, 'I'he Kew 
'Thetdoqy, London, 1007; W. N. Clarke, 'The ('hr. Doct . of God, 
New York, 1909. p. .31111. A. C. McGlFFLRT. 

IMMORTALITY.— I. Introductory. -l'bc sig- 
niticaiico of this tcuiii -in tbat sense of it- which 
has determined tlie .shapes of the problem as it has 
come down to modern rcllcxion —may be stated in 
the words of ICant: ‘ d'he Inuuortality of the Soul 
means the intinitely prolonged existence and per¬ 
sonality of one ami the same rational being.’ ^ J^y 
‘personality’ is here meant the conscious rational 
unity which links together the years of a sane 
man s life on earth ; and immortality signilies the 
eontiniiance of this rational coriscionsness inscvcula 
s'rrcttlta'itfji—tlm degree of its continuity being at 
bnist as great as in earthly life, and the duration 
of it.s continuity Ixung (‘sseiitially unlimilc'd. The 
piirjiose of the ]>rescnt article is to iiivii^tigate the 
degree of truth and of value involved in this con¬ 
ception. Its adeejuacy, even as a mere conception, 
forms one of the primary (piestions to be raised ; 
we shall have to ask whether it must not be 
matiTially modi lied in order to reveal even the 
signilicamm of the ju’ohhmi itself. There are, how¬ 
ever, certain impiiries whieh must lirst be referred 
to in their relation to the point of view here 
adopted, although the treatment of them lies 
outside the scope of this article. 

(a) It is said that every form of belief in the power of human 
per.sonality to survive boflily death is invalidated because 
such belief arose among j.rimitive men in consequence of an 
erroneous int.or 4 >retation of sleep, dreams, and similar psycho- 
physic^.al phenomena. Against this, it must be insisted that 
the validity of a conception is a question entirely distinct from 
that of its origin or genesis. When the truth or falsity of a 
belief is under investigation, it is a mere irrelevancy to raise the 
(piestion of the manner in which the belief arose in tlistant ages 
of time. The latter question constitutes an inq.ortant hisU.rie’ul 
inipiiry, belonging to a branch of anthropology in whieh valu¬ 
able work is now being done (see artt. Soul, Animism, Dreams 
AND .Sleep, Life and Death, Demons and Si’irits, Ancestor- 
worship, Communion with the Dead); hut these historical and 
descriptive inquiries have no bearing on the validity of the 
developed forms of the belief in surv ival. From the historical 
point of view, we assume that assignable conditions and (iauses 
can he found not only for the first beginnings, hut for the con¬ 
tinued survival of any belief; and we must insist that the 
causes which condition its continued survival may differ funda- 
nieriliilly from those which origdnally broug-ht about the belief.^ 
(f/) Tlie ‘ animistic' exj.lanation of the origin of belief in the 
soul as distinct from the body calls for a critical comment 
which has a hearing on our present argument. The theory is 
that the Hreain-image is the prototy])C of the ‘soul.’ In dreaing 
the primitive man sees himself and others, together with 
common objects of experience ; and to all these images he attri¬ 
butes an independent and etherial existence. This interpreta¬ 
tion becomes specially impressive to the man when in dreamt 
he sees the images of those who have <lied (see relf. under art. 
Animism; esp. Tvlor, 7’C). This theory needs to he suj.j.le- 
mented in one important respect. We must ask : Wiiat leads 
the man to attribute mental life to the moving image which he 


4 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, hk. ii. ch. ii. § 4 (cf. John 
Watson, SeJections from Kant, Glasgow, 1897, p. 294). Kant does 
not intend to exclude the idea of growth ; but he assumes that 
the essential element in the idea of immortality is that of mer# 
ndlessness. 

2 Cf. S. H. Mellone, Immortal Hope, Ix)ndon, 1910, ch. L 
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■ees in his dream, and which rcsemhles the livinf? body Been in 
wakini; life? It ia evident that he inuat !ia\e iiad mouk* vairue 
aw^ar(Mi(‘S3 of a nientaJ life of his own, before he could rc-Lil 
the iiiKi^o; even as an animated ‘double.’ Hence yf)n:(‘ uruers 
have fipoken of a ‘ personifyin;; tiuidency ’ leadiji-^^ l»rinuti\e 
man to attribute an inner life, re.senil liny his own, to lonns 
which he recognizes as outw.udly more or le.'-s like hinivelf 
(cf. H. Siel)eck, GeschichU der Psjjvlxi/'rjir, * I'-inleituny/tJotha 
1880-84 : K. Avenarius, Der 'mni.schhche ^ye^tbeqriO^'h^t\vz\^r 
1847, ch. iii.). ^ 

2. Survival of personality.*— A marked feature 
of the scieritilie and pliilos()jilii(;al tliinkiu^ of the 
preHont century is the ^nadual suhslilutiou of 
dynamical for statical views of existence. There 
lias prevailed a tendency to assume that (notwitli- 
staudini,' tlic universality of ehan^^e) every!him;- 
has a hxed nature, and that, when we know any" 
thing of t Ids lixed nature or eonstitution, we know 
80 far what the thing is. The teudeiiey a' hieh 
now prevails—and wldeh is progressively justify¬ 
ing itself^ hy its results—is to r(*gard existence 
as an active })roductive process, so tliat fo ihe 
question ‘What is it?’ the lirst. answer m.i.^t he 
What it is is shown in wliat it does’; and ‘ what 
it does’ means esnecially ‘what it can ])ro<lnce oj 
bring fortli ’ ; a thing is wliat it dors. 'I’his is th • 
principle which we ajiply in our concejdion of tl;e 
material world, of human nature, of tin' human 
mind an<l its faeultii's—in a word, in our coma'jc 
tion of the uidverse and all tiiat it contains. In 
every case, it must ho remembered tliat. wo thus 
derive only a partial answer to tlie question ; fnr, 
if we want to knou' all that a thing is, we must 
know all that it does and ail that it is (sapahle of 
doing; and as yet we do not knoiv this of any¬ 
thing. 

in the a})i)lie.M,tlon of it wliieli es[)ccially con¬ 
cerns us here, this yiriiiciplo loads us to lay sj)ecia.I 
stri.’ss on tlie idea of growth in reference to human 
personality. ‘Growth’ is not ('xclusive of self- 
direction. Idle growth of human p(U'sonality is, 
so to speak, an achievement, realized tlirougli 
conscious activity, d'lie essential nature of mind 
consists in its creative functions, which are inex¬ 
haustible, though (li(;y work under conditions 
which are given. I’rom this iioint of view it 
follows {a) that the value of human jiersonality 
must be estimated liy considering not mendy what 
men are, Imt what tlicy have it in lliem to liecome ; 
{b) that the future lile, if it is to he anything at 
all, must be not a life of mere sameness, or mere 
endle.ssness, hut of continued growth ; (r) tliat 
human personalities as such—nut merely the ag- 
gri'gate of the K'siilts of tlie best human achievi'- 
ments and ideals, hut the yiersonal livi's from 
wliieh these achievements spring—<'ire (lienisclves 
wortli ])reserving, and will not jxuish in growing. 
It is evident that tliis involves a material nuHlili- 
cation of the concejition of immortality wliicli was 
stated above (after ]\.^nt). The vitally important 
factor in the conception, we repeat, is not mere 
endlessness, but continued gnowth. It is true, 
growth is the ])rogr(‘ssive fullilinent or realization 
of latent powers ; it involves, ami must involve, a 
process in time. liut to supjiosc that the process 
IS literally endless in time is to go far beyond any¬ 
thing tliat exiierience or reflexion warrants in our 
present state. When it is asked, ‘ If thc’rc is an 
end, why not at death?’ the answer is that the 
‘end’ we look for is not annihilation at some 
point of time ; it is the absolute completion of our 
nature—the complete fultilment of the purpose or 
meaning of each individual life. XVe liave no 
means of knowing how far this fullilinent will 
carry us ; only we know that it is not realized at 

death. i ^ i 

The survival of personality, so understood 
(whetlier as jiroblem or as belief), must he care¬ 
fully distinguished from two entirely ilillercnt 
conceptions with wliich it has been confused. 


(а) It must be distinguislu'd fr.>m (Ik* so-e;ille<i 
‘ corjiorate immortnlity ’ b.-isf'd oii (In* solidarity 
and eonlimiity of the huni.'in inee, wliieli sii)i[>ly 
means that the elleets of each man’s thoughts, 
ilesires, and deeds on his felloN\ 'inen are real and 
permanent. I’lie reality of this pernianeiit, iiillu- 
enee of every personal life is not in <jnestion ; hut 
we must insist that it is mere* eonfusion of thought 
to regnird tliis as equivalent to or as an arlequate 
substitute for the oerud hi jK*rsonal survival. In 
truth, the human individual cannot be reganled as 
a mere means to the siua i val and improvement of 
tin* race. WIh'ii indi\idualily has risen to self- 
< onseious personality, it cannot he a mere means, 
c.xi.stiiig only to contiihule to an end in whicli <75 
on ind/r/d/of/ prrs'ooil/f // it lias no share. J‘'or, if 
the iiKli\idiial wi* c only a means, the humanity 
as a whole could la^ nothing nioia* than a system 
of me.'ins, and, iherelorc*, would e.'cisb only for 
Gk; s.alvo of .'-oti.e < nd outsi<le itself; ami the 
supposed ‘eor]t)i.aie immortality’ would prove 
illu>oi yd 

(б) li must he distinguishe<l from tliat ‘eternal 
lite’ uliirh im aiis evp(‘i leiii <* of (he super-pi'isonal 
ami ett'in d, in whiidi e may share ii i (“speet i vc*. of 
time. Thi- is not a (|iiesti()n of surviwi.l - ‘ Goes 
our indiN idualily endure?’ 1 b is not a. (juestion of 
uh.'d. i-t»> he. 11 is a (|UCstion of pig'si'iit reality, 
of what, is; ‘ Go we sliart* in the l'd»mal Life of 
God, and may t his connexion become a matter of 
(*xp<‘rienee ? ’ It is evident that an answer to one 
of t,hes(m|iies(ions i.s not necessarily an ansum' to 
tin; other. If man is a ‘r(*pio<lneti(>n’or‘<lill'er- 
(‘iiliation ’ of 1 he Internal Mind, it does not follow 
that, r<^gard(‘(l as an individual sjiirit, he i.s 
eternal ; and, if this m<daj)liysiea 1 t ie is what gives 
absolute value to Immaii lifig the thing of value 
would remain, however transient each >ingle life 
might be. 

Ttio most i>rominfiit. roy^r<‘3(uit.ativcs of tliiH point of \ i(‘W in 
the history of modern philosophy are Spinoza and Sehlcier- 
maebrr. NVhoHirr Ilngel also sharod it is open to debate. 
'I'li'-re is no doubt that for llr;';el the essi'iitial element in 
t \|i< rience i.s the et.ernily of S)hrit, whit'h is not im'icly future, 
f)ut Id realiz"d even now wh('ne\'er the hmnati sjiint^ thinks and 
wills u hat is uni\'(T.sal ; hut it does not aj>)>< ar t hat lb gel rnadr.' 
any dolinet proiKMUn'ement as to the sur\ i\iil of the indiv idual 
Soul. Wit h Spill.)/.a it IS ilili. o lit. In his e.aly t real ise, de /tee, 
Jhnninr, ct t'n's Frlu'itiiti' (e. ir.Ki), he asserli d the iminortKility 
of t hose souls \\ lio in love to (hui had eoine to liav e part in Ilia 
unelian- isble fa mg. !'.nt in lilc. v. of the /v7/ors this view 
ai>pe,ir.d in u ditrerent lie ht. He 11lere s)n sKs of a jxirs cvtcrnd 
/ui.sO'/-- t he eteinity of (he aelive sp.ritual eh-merit in the 
Imman soul, which is yreat.er as our love to (Jod is gnud.er. 
r.ut memorv, on which (he ('fmtinuily of self-eoiiMeioiisnes.s 
depemls, is lreate(l bv .Spino/.a as pail ot the i i/ntin nal m, which 
is a fn net ion of (he ph \ sieal body and peril- hes at tleat h. I b neo 
tfiere e/iri he no survival of finit<‘ person.'dily. I'or S<-hleier- 
macher, in like maniH'r, the only real iiumorlality is one which 
we may fully jio.ssess in (his lite in Lime, and wiiiefi it is ttie 
jmrpose of t his life to realize: in ihe midst, of the finite to ho 
one witli (tie Inllnite—to lie eternal every moment,. Hence 
Schleieriiiacher flenied hofh the rcility and (he value of per- 
son.al survival of ftodily death. 'I'his is eipiivulent, to saving 
that Hie value of Iho iilt'rnal, as such, is luit affected liy tlie 
(ransienevof tlu-flnitt forms in which it is inamfeHled ; or—as 
somi- fiavi' urged, against belief in t he value of finite iiersonulily 
— th.it what we want is iI/jjIIi, not Irnxth, of life. 

IL lias been our purjxise not, to e.tilicize this eoma-plion of 
eternal life, hut. to yaiint. out ihat if. e.mnot lie suhsLituted for, 
and must not he eonfused with, an_v helii f in the survival of 
jiersonalit.v. We may, flow ever, wilh McTuggart, seriously 
fjiie.sfioM t he nsHumpriou that the valm* of the eternal, as biicIi, 
is uiiaffc.-teil fiy the (ran-ieni w of its finite rnanifestat ions : ‘ It is 
not, jiisl.iiialtie to assi rt tha' a state of (Vmsi'ion.sne.sH ran ever 
rise so lugfi that its duration or extinction in time sfiould be 
eomyileLely irrc-levunt. It is true tliat if sucli a stale reached 
aixsolute jierfeet.ion, it uoiild not matter if it were extinguished 
immediately afterwaials. but vvhv is tliisV Orily hee.ause a 
perfect fitaie is an eternal one, and the eternal does not require 
duration in time for its perfections to fie displayed in ; but then 
the eternal is the timeless, and therefore its emi in time is not 
only iiriimportaiit lint impo.ssilile. . . If we deny tliat a perfect 
state is et ci rial, wo have no reason to BujqioHi* t hat, a perfect state 
18 indifTerent to its duration, but if the yierfect is the eternal, it 

1 Cf. T. II. Hreeti, to Oxford, 1883, 

§184 17. ; J. M. Ig .M> Taegari, .bO/dtriK in ilajcluxn Cobtnology 
Cambridge, lUUl, § VI IT. 
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seems quite clear that no state which is imperfect enou)^h to 
cease in Lime can be pertecL enou>;li to t'nfirely clisrej^ard Its 
cessation.’ ^ 

3. Objections to belief in immortality. — The 

main cunttmt ioriR of tlioso ^\ ho at llie j)re"'ent time 
reject all belief in per.sonal immortality aj)[>ear to 
resolve themseh es into three pro|)ositions; {a) 

there is ‘ no evi(hmce ’ of the power of luiman 
person<ality to survive bodily death ; (6) more 
<l(*lini(c'ly, such survival can l)e shown to he im¬ 
possible on scientilie [^o'ounds ; and (c) if it were 
possih]<‘, it would have no ethical \alne. 

{a) In ({(‘aliii}^^ with this proposition, we must 
ask : (1) What kin<l of evidtmce is in fact de¬ 
manded ? and {'!) Wliat kind of evidence would 
it bo reasona)»le to ex[)(;ct in the subject under 
c()nsi<leration ‘t 

If by ‘evi(l(uice’ is meant ‘conclusive ( 3 vidence/ 
it must 1)(‘ pointed out. that of conclusive evidequa* 
for anythin;,^ mankind possesses comj)a.ra( iv('Iy very 
little. What we usually have is a oonv(‘r;_^(‘ii(*e of 
reasons more; or h'ss fundamental in character, 
which, taken to^^ether, may in some cases he over- 
whelmin;j;, but which are not strictly conclusive. 
Scientilie. e\ idence is es-ciit ially of tlie same 
eliara(‘t(;r as that wliich in law is termed ‘cirenm- 
st<antial evid(mce.’ and has the same elements of 
stren.i,dli and ^vea.kn(‘ss.* 

Tlui kind of evidence available in the various 
braiuhies of physical scieiu'e, where exj>eriment is 
aj)plicable, does allbrd a liip^h de^u'ee ot lahlability 
in tlui r(‘sults, becausi* these ri'st on deiinitely 
ineasurahlo fact.s of s(mse-perce{)tion, constantly 
and uniformly recurring: in our (‘Xp(‘ri(mce. 'Mie 
‘exactness' of physical science consists in measure¬ 
ment. If, tlien, delinite facts of sens(‘-p<-rception 
are the only kind of (j\id('nc(‘ admissibh*, it is true 
that there is ‘no evidence’ f<u' the survival of 
personalily. d'liis crit('rion of what is credible 
wouhl, hos\ (O'er, rule out most of the evidence on 
^\ Inch, in this and countless other matters of .seri¬ 
ous import, we as rational Ixdngs are wont to rely, 
since we can lind no pi inciple of Io,i;ic, or mathe¬ 
matics, or ethics, and no p-ychoh)p,ical fact in tlie 
way of thoupdit, fiudiny, or will, whose reality and 
validity can he warraiitiMl by eense - percet)tion 
ahjiie. This may be said to be one of tin* assured 
results of model'll philosophy since the jmlilication 
of Hume’s 77’'’o//sc of J/k man N(tturc {I7d9). 

What, then, are the actual l();^ical conditions of 
the arj.,mmoiit. ? 'I'he triiih of personal survival 
may he Indd, n(.)t as we hold the results of piar- 
ticular obs(Mvatioris and exjierimcnls, hut as a 
K'asonalile faith, lia^ed on tlie essential reasouahle- 
iiess of the world. rhe primary facts, which are 
ap[)ealed to, are not (h hiiitely measurable facts, 
and their adiapiate iiitci pi (‘tati(Ui i.s not immedi¬ 
ately obvious ; l)ut they toriii a constant and uni¬ 
form ex jicricmce. It has lieen well .said that 
‘within tlie whole ranjj;e of the widi; world’s litera¬ 
ture we lind no more constant theme than this 
disp;irity Ixawc'en man’s possibilities and aspira¬ 
tions on tlie one hand, and the narrow .scope 
allbrded them in the brief sjiace of tlie jnesent life 
on the other.These possiliilities and aspirations 
are tlie distinctive featuies of human life, wliiidi 
is thus planmal on a ;;ieater scale than eaillily life 
can ever satisfy ; hence, if existence has a meaniii;.;, 
human life extc'iids beyond earthly life. 'I'his we 
may call the ‘ tel(3ol();;lcal ai';:;nmeiit ’ for survival, 
riiis is the only avenue of dirert proof; and we 
must repeat that what it est/ibiishes is not con- 
(dusive certainty but reasonable faith. From this 
jioint of vi(;w', the sfiecial work of philosophy in 
the matter is to show the connexion of this faith 

* 0/>. cif. |). 44 . 

- C’f. Mellorif*, Introductory Text-Dook of Loyic^, London, 
i jo:), ('h. \ iii 4. 

JaineH Ward, Realm of Ends, (Jambridi^e, 1911, p. 386. 


Avith the distinctive features of human personality, 
to demonstrate its value, and to purify it from all 
comparatively unworthy moh\es. 

In addition to these considerations, there are 
lines of Uidircct pro(f convci'fiuii; to a eonelusion 
which may be lield with considerable conlidence : 
namely, that tliere are no sound reasons for deriy- 
in^^ the poAver of human personality to survive 
bodily deatli. The pur})Ose of these lines of 
thought is to shoAv that the apparent indications 
of the annihilation of personality at death, Avhich 
are .supposed to he warranted by some of the facts 
of ordinary exiierience, or by some of the c.on- 
elu-^ions of lOtli century scicuci*, are only aiiparcnb 
and not real, and break down one by one u[s)U 
examination. Hence the original conidusiori, 
estaldished as a rc'asonable faith, remains in 
possession of the (add. 

T)iu ‘ indirt’ct proofs’ are, u.s we have already iiiiplie(!, occii- 
pieii wilti objections, dillieiilties, and (icnials wliicb have 
actually been alle[,u‘d against belief in sllr^l^al. In elfect, lliey 
aiuount to a denioiistrat ion of tlie iinpo^sibilily of a materialistic 
interpretation of the world. 

'llee.o consLru<-ti\o |>hiloHophical systems whic'h admit per¬ 
sonal imniorialiLy base usually done so by combining with 
meiaj'liN.meal spiritualism a teleological view of persuualit 
That IS to ^ay, tliey defend an iMter])r('t,ation of exi.steuco 
t liroiudiout in t(*rins of mind, inq^lsinu: that, the worM consists 
fiiudauietitally of spiritual Iumui^s, sfiariric the Life of the 
Absolute Spin!, ael inir and reaetiiitf on one another, and carry¬ 
ing in their nature the jiouer of survival; so that what wo call 
the pli>Kic.'d wtu'ld is Liu* result of the mteraetion of ‘subjects,’ 
or l)ein'.;s ultimately s}»iritual in nature. This involves the 
(eh.'olo'aical \ lew that tin; fullilmeut of the pot entialil ies of 
linile pi*rKonahly is part of the purpo.se of the uni\erse and 
invohas liti* Ix'vor.d deatii. 

The most eelehraled and impres.sive s>'stcm of this tyjx* is 
that (»f l.eihni/. ( 7 . 1 *.), pre.senled in popular form in his Monad- 
oloyie (1714), and iuvolviric tlie fundaiiieiit.il view of tlie soul 
as an independent ‘monad ’cajiahle of iutinite (ievelopment, to 
which death imports no more than a irausuion to a new sla^'-e 
of ^u'owth. 'I’he more definitely pluralist ic philosophi of Her- 
hart, for whom tlie individual is alone the real, iialurally 
c.UTied with it a doctrine of the imuioiLality of the individual 
soul; Imt an (*lemi'nt of dilliculty arises hecanse, acconiiuc to 
1 lerbartian principles, the (jonsciuusiiess of the .soul springes only 
from Its union with the elements which form the body; hcncc 
it i.s not easy to find a place in the system for the coni iuuanco of 
the same persorjai self-consciousness be>ond (ieath. The teleo¬ 
logical ar^^'.iment for survival weas revived and restated by 
K. (’. F. Krause (System dcr JSiilos., (Jottirareu, 1.S28; cf. 
Plleidcrcr, J’hil. of Rcl., Kn?, tr., London, J.S.S7, iv. 4Sir.). Deal- 
intJC with t lie assertion that interest in the future life promotes 
for-ct fulness of the claims and value of the prcMuit life —that 
our carl lily life as such has its distinctive value and justiliahle 
sat ^.factions, au'l is not to be de^^raded into a nuTe means for a 
lite loconie—Krause observes tliat, just as eui'h period of our 
eiirthl\ life (r.ij. childhood, adolesccuci*, earlv manhood, mature 
manhood) has its own peculiar sii^nilicance and worth, and is 
never merely a nieans to the succeedintj; period, so this eartlily 
life as a whole, when compared with the life lioyond death, has 
its own peculiar sit^^nificance and wortli. Tfie fact tliat it is not 
the whole, hut only a fragment, is no reason for ireatinj.^ it as 
itoi limtr i'ut a meams ; and the law of devclopiiunit hold.s of every 
in<li\i(lual life now as it will do in the future. 

Amouc the purely metaph,\'sical, as dislmpuished from the 
ethic.al and teleological, ar^ouuents for tlie immortality of the 
soul, there is one of special historic interest, which wasclaho- 
rati'ly worked out by Mose.s Mendelssohn in his Phivdon (17^\7). 
He deduced the immortality of the soul from the abstract 
metaph.Nsical idea of a simple substance, which iih'a lie re^anhal 
as c.xprc'ssin;^ tlie essence of the soul. A siuqile suhstaiifxq from 
it.s iiat ure, cannot cease to exist ; hence the iiuiuortahly of the 
soul follows. If so, w'e must a(Jd, it also follows that ilie soul 
can never have been created ; it exi.sted from the inllnite ))ast 
and mii.st exist throuj;h the infinite fut ure. l!lveM if the validity 
of this use of the conception of substance he granted, it does 
not logically involve personal immortality, since (he impcri.sh- 
ahle substance which constitutes the nature of tlie soul must 
ha\'e l)orrH‘, in its }iast lii'cs, qualities totally dilTerent from 
those wliich form the personality in which it now exj^rcsses 
itself, and it may do so attain in its future lives. Rut in .my 
case siK'h a use of the comaqition of substance is not now ad- 
milled to lie valid. It was attacked by Kant, in his Crififjite 
of Purr Rraiion (1781 and 1787), as a seriou.s loj^dcal paralojjtisn) 
(.see . 1 . Caird, Critical Philosophy of TminanucL Kant, (ilast,m\v, 
last), vol. ii. p. ‘.t!)()fY.). Kant pointed out that the unity of the 
soul is not that of a simple substance, but the unity of self- 
consciousness, in which the many difTerent mental activities 
are held lof^ethcr in so far as they are able to be referred to 
the »‘oiumon centre, self, as ‘mine.’ Kant’s own view, in the 
('riliijnc of Practical Reason (1788), made immortality a postu¬ 
late of the practical reason. Reason prescribes absolute obedi¬ 
ence to the Moral Law a.s the hinhest ji^ood : thi.s is virtue. 
Reason also prescribes, as th« complete good, the union of 
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happiness with virtue. The hij?hest virtue is uurealizaljle in 
any hnite period owing to the perHistent opposition of man's 
aniina], iinpnlHive, and passional nature to the (ieinands of t.fie 
inoral imperative. Further, the eomplete go(^<l (tlie union of 
virtue and liapplness) is. as a matter of faet, unrealimi in tliis 
life, lienee Kant formulates immortality (an endle.ss duration 
of personal life) as a postulate which must ho granted if the 
supreme ends of practical reason are to lie possible. 

The defect in Kant's argument consists in the implicit 
dualism of duty and imiination or desire. Duty can never 
completely overcome and never he completely roiviticiled with 
natural desire. But nothing less than t his viiuory is the imrpose 
and meaning of duly ; hence an endless life is demanded for 
duty to do what can never he completely done (seet'aird, e/i. 
dt. ii, 3(l.i). Ajiart from tliis etliical dijalism, the itim'r mean¬ 
ing of Kant’s argument is akin to what wo have called the teleo¬ 
logical nroof. It is noteworthy that Memlelssolm, in adilition 
to developing the argument referred to above (from the concep¬ 
tion of substance), accurately conceived and stated the teleo¬ 
logical argument from man’s natural striving after ever greater 

f ierfectiou -a striving wliich Mendelssohn held to have been 
mplanti'd in man by his Creator as his destiny. This destiny 
even (leath cannot hinder him from fullilling; and, if this 
striving is to go on, the soul’s essential properties of tliought 
and will must continue. 

It is of mucli interest to notice that some philosophical 
thinkers of the llrst rank have been prep;»rcd to deJend a 
doctrine of the type described as (doiuhtional Imiiiortulily ; 
those shall he immortal who are worthy of it. Spinoza appears 
tx^ have hel<i such a \ie\v in his early treatise t/r !)>’' . etc. In 
like maimer, .1. (!. Fic hte at least lield as a po.ssihle view that 
nut every individual is destined to share in the life beyoi d 
death, but only those who in this life have developed' o-- 
of theiiifielves a cliaracter of abiding and universal win h. 
Similar views were held by (Joethe, 1. il. Ficlite, 11. Wei.-se, 
and Ixitze. The spirit of tlie doct rine is well expressed in the 
following (juotation from Lot/.e : ‘ lOvery created tlimg wih c <.n- 
tinue, if and so long as it.s continuance* l>''.ongs to tlic nu-aning 
of the world ; everything will jiuss away which had its .loLbor- 
ized idac'c only in a trimsitorv phase of tin* worhl’s c'oursc. 
That 1,bis principle admit s of no f ui t be r a]')>licai'.on m human 
hands hardly needs to lie mentioned. We ccriainlv do not 
knovv th<‘ merits which may giv'* to one exi-tmic'e a claim to 
eternity, nor the defects which dcii.\ u to otluTs.’* (On tliis 
subject, see art. Cox'ditional Immoki ai.itv.) 

(6) Ar(i tlicre any valid sidentilic reasons for 
denying tliab survival of lioddy death is possihle? 
Wo are not coin'orned with speculative philoso¬ 
phical systems which involve this (htnial, such as 
those or Spinoza or Scho[)cnhaiier. A tlittory of 
the universt; may he hy no imtaiio ‘ materialistic,’ 
and yet may completely excltide belied' in a future, 
life. The extimination of such theoritts is nuini- 
festly beyond the scope of this article. We are 
now concerned with the Jip[>oal which is made to 
‘ niodcjdi sciciict',’ .'iiid the atttmipf to cover Mh; 
denial of immortality with the luestige which 
science enjoys. Only on one condition can this 
attempt .succeed, namt'ly, tliat the view of tin* 
world known as Materiulism is sliown to he a valid 
infe.rence from the assured results of science. \\ t; 
are concerned witli iM;it<;iialism, not as a gent'ral 
tendency [lartly (dliical in character, and not 
incvely as a iin*ntal im iination to ailirm certain 
things and deny others ; we are concerned with it 
as a deliniti* eonc('[)tion. fn this s<‘iise it rests 
directly on (Jie assumption that the niec/Kuiirol 
aspect of existence is the fundamental aspect, all 
else being deriv.ative. Two juimary jirincijiles are 
involv(‘d in this assumption. (1) l/ntil recently it 
was beli<‘ved that the material world was built up 
out of soim; seventy elemonlary substances winch 
are themsjdves changeless in their projierties and 
indestructible; these elements, .s(;parately and hy 
‘ combining ’ with one another, make uj> the various 
substances which we know. 1 he (lis(;()V(‘ry and 
study of ‘radio-activity’ iiava* led to the modilica- 
t ion Of th(*se conceptions in form ratlnu’ than in 
priiui])lc. The ultimate elements of mattiir aie 
dillerently delined-as ‘units of negative elee- 
tricity,’—but still, so far as e.xperience and imlm- 
tion can jienetrate, they are f'Wind to be indestruc¬ 
tible : hence the ‘ indestructihility of inatter is 
assumed as an axiom of universal validity. (2) 
Along with this principle is likewise assumed the 
so-called ‘ Conservation of Knergy.' 1 ids principle 
is usually stated in a seini-metaphysical form : tlie 
1 Lx)tze, Metaphysic, Eng. tr., Oxford, 18S4, i 246. 


quantity of energy available in tlie universe is 
eonstant, and can neither bo incri'ased nor diniin- 
ishe<l.’ In their actual use of the principle, scien¬ 
tists are not concerned witli ‘ the universe,’ but 
wilh the veriliahle fact that eiu'i'gyy passes from 
one form to another, passes, t’.i/., from electricity 
to Iieat., and from chemu-al attraction to electricity, 
hut ill all its cluingcs umU'igoes m.'itlier increase 
nor diiuiniition. ’The dirc'ct ion in whieli thesi* con¬ 
ceptions point was concisely indicated l»y Helm¬ 
holtz ; 

‘ If, then, all elementary sulistaneoH are unchangeable in 
respect to their projiertioH, and only cliangcablo as laganhs their 
coinbiniil.ion and states of agv;iTgalion- that is, in lespcct to 
their <tisi riliut Ion in s]>act*— it follows that all changc.s in tlie 
world are changes in tlie local distribution of clciiiciilary matter, 
and are nllimalely brought about- through Motion.’^ 

d'his is the fuml;t mental assumption of modern 
physics; the sub t.iuce of the world—however 
that substance may lie dclined ■ luis, as its most 
fuudamcntal and cssiuitial attribute, motion ; and 
mol ion is tilvvays a, cliangi* (h't.m iuined from 
hehiml, i.c. by sonu; oilier mode of motion pre- 
cc'diiig it iti li'iK*. 'This is t-lu; I'ssem'e of an liat 
w<* ui.'iy call rlie ‘ Mi'cliatiical I’licory.’ ’This 
tiu-ory has la cii npjilicd lo the huiuaii l) 0 «ly ami 
brain vn il h rcnuirkalih* results ; it is a t lu'ory whii'h 
has li.'on found to work. 'I'ho laws which regulate 
tIn* c(Misfant interchtinge of mat(;rial in tlu; hrain- 
cells so far as physiology is jihle t-o invt'stigale 
lhcni--iiri* found to he not ditl'er<‘nl, in kiml fi'oin 
I In* laws derived from a study of the less i-onijilex 
forms of matter. The diHiMa'iicc is om; of com¬ 
plexity. It has }a*en (‘om}>nted that then; are in 
tin; ‘grey matter' of the brain {i.e. that poi’tion of 
it which is specially t-he ‘ scat of mind’) about 
k(,lM)D,(MID ct‘lis ; ami every om* of t-hese* c('lls is 
‘an active organ of most complicatetl internal 
<‘urang(‘ments, so far irniepemb'nl in action, a,mi 
(‘a<*li has attached lo it as part of it “ d('ndi‘it(*s ” 
ainl imaans of conm*.xion wit li otiier cells ami with 
tlu; oiga.ns of the hody.’'^ Yet, notwithstanding 
this unimaginable complexity, the Imma.n brain 
bc<-omcs im*i(‘ly one small aggregate in I In* vast 
mat<*ria,l uniN<*rs(', and as such is swi'jit into the 
system of malt(‘r ami motion to which physics has 
nMlncc<l tin* w<irid. 

Now the (juc.stion is not om; of the right of 
jtliysics ami physiology, as s])ccial sciences, to 
regard tlie facts in this way and exclusively in 
this Nvay. It is edear that only in the light ot the 
hypotlu'sis that the ordinary i>hysical laNvs do hold 
in tin; brain can j'liysiology hope to make any 
jirogress in the inva^st igation of that organ. ’I'he 
meclianical assumption ‘works’; and this means 
t,liat life, mental and pliysical, aidually has a 
niccliani<-al as[icct. .Vmi, wlien a sjiccial s< ience 
limits to the e.xclusive study of a real and 

important feature of t hings, then tor the pur poses 
of that special siicnce this feature of things is 
fumlamental. We cannot, liowev(;r, infer that it 
is the fuiidam(*ntal feature also in re.runi riatura 
and from tlu* point of vii;w of ultimate truth. W’e 
(*annot infer that all natural law is mechanical law. 
We cannot infer that the si'i ics of jiliysical changes 
which take* place in the brain (the building uf» and 
breaking down of the brain-celIs, wliich ,‘iic tlu* 
(smcoinitants of mental activity) is in absolute 
(;onformily to mechanical laNv, In a Avoni, the 
laAvs <d motion do not hold good ahsolul cly . * 

Materialism r(*sts entirely on tlie assumption 
Avliich is here rejeiited—namely, that the nice iiani- 
cal theory is eajiahle of jiroviding a coiiijilete ex¬ 
planation of the facts because it is a complete and 

1 II. L. F. vou Helmholtz, Uber die Krhaltung der Kraft 
(Lecture), Berlin, 1847. 

Mfllom* iumI Drummond, Elements of I'sychidoyyi, Ixindon 
and Ediidturgli, 1012, p. <8. 

3 For a further develo)uueut of the foregoing j)Oints hop 
Mellone and Drummond, op. cii. ch. v. 
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ac(nirate copy of the fuiulaincntal nature of things. 
This assuiiip(ion involves a pushing of seientilic 
hypot)ies(‘,s into I'ogioJis where tliey iiave never 
been verilied ; ainl it leads to absurdities so in- 
toh'rable that we have a j)riinn facie riglit to deny 
that such verification will ever be forthcoming. 
The absurdity of the niechani(;al theory is seen 
when we ask : Wliat is tln^ jilace of conseioiisness 
in su(;li a universe? Tlie distinctive feature of 
incchaMisni is del(irmiiuition a tergo^ by pirevious 
mecliMiiical nio\'enient. The ilistinetive feature of 
consciousn(;ss is determination a fronte: i.e. liuman 
conscious activity is essentially imrposive activity. 
It involves a specific process in the way of fore¬ 
casting of ends. Now, in a purely mechanical 
universe consciousness is useless. Any momentary 
brain condition is the inevitable result of the con¬ 
dition iminediatidy preceding, and both are only a 
])art of tlie conliniious series of mechanical move¬ 
ments whicli constitutes the universe. Hence the 
actions and words of every individual of the human 
raci; would have been exact ly what they have been 
in the absence of mind. Had mind been wanting, 
the same em[»ires would have risen and fallen, the 
same battles would have hetui fought and won, the 
same literature and art would liave been produced, 
the same indications of friendship and airection 
given. Thus we have a universe devoi<l of purpose 
or rational meaning, continually evolving more 
and more com[)!ex forms of mechanism, and at 
numerous |)oints producing a kind of existence 
(consc,iousness) diametrically of)posed in its <lis- 
tinctive jtroperlies to thos(^ of mechanism—making 
no diireierice to the course of events—yet con¬ 
tinually creating illusions as to its own place and 
importance in the course of events. 

PurpoHive ratio?ial ac'tion is not the only feature of human 
experience \viii(.'h is inexpli(‘able if the M(khHnical Theory is 
true. The same may he Haid of the unity of consciouHrieKs. 
Kver>' retroi^pi'ct of our pant mental life* arouses the idea of the 
as the coniI)inintr centre of its Himultaneous variety and its 
temporal sucf'ession ; those are thus Muilie<l hy their relation to 
a hcint4 which is in tiature one.l Tlie unity of eonsc'ious life, 
centred in one siriLfle heiny, i.s utterly without parallel in the 
material series; ;h')(i(),U()(),(H)0 cells, each hi^dtly com}>h'x and 
variable, certainly provide no such central unity. 'J’akint^ into 
account their molecular constitution and acti\ ities, it may he 
maintained that they do not even form a ph.vsical ha.sia <‘On- 
ceivahlc as (he corrt late of such a uiiit>. 

l-'iirther illustrations mi'^ht he i^fiveu of the intellei'.tual im¬ 
possibilities in\’(dvcd in Materialism, but it is etionj^h to ]>oint 
out that laireful seientilic thinkers are aware of thest? considera¬ 
tions. The futility of attempting; to reduce mental activities 
to niechariical iiroccsses is admitted. ‘No effort enal)le8 us to 
assimilate them. That a U7o'f of ft'(’ling has nothin;; in eonimon 
with a. unit of motuni becomes more than ever manifest when 
we hnn;; the two into Juxlaj^osition.’ 2 

In order to e\ade some of the more obvious of these diffi¬ 
culties, the 8[>Hi ulation has been imt forward that to every 
particle of matter in the universe tliere is attac,hc<l an element 
of feelin;; or sentieiire, (hitTord, who vi;;oronsly d(*fended this 
doctrine, called these minut e particles of sentience ‘ mind-stuff 
aiul tho use he made of the doctrine is shown in the followin;; 
statement: ‘When matter takes tho complex form of a livinj:; 
human brain, tiie (smresjiondiii;; mind-stuff takes the form of a 
human conseinusnoss, bavin;; intelli;;encc and volition.’^ This 
quality of senticnceattrihntcd to material particles is,of course, 
a more speculation for wliich there is not a shadow of evidence. 
Hence it throws a somewiiat sinister liyht on the attitude of 
some materialistic, writers, when we find this hyi^othesis stated 
do;;niali<-allv as an assured ‘scientific’ result, as H done hy 
Hae(;kel in his well-known Ixjok, The Riddle of the Universe 
(London, li)()U).-t 


J Lotze, MicroroKTnus, Mnp. tr., Kdinl)ur;;h, 1894, hk, ii. ch. 1. 
i 4 (on the unity of tamsciousno.ss), Mrtaphysic, Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 1S84, §§ t!4l, and Microrosinus, bk. ii. ch. 

iv. V 1 (f'li the ‘relating activity’ of the mind as a process of 
unification). 

2 .S))on(ter, Principles of Ps^jchology^ Ijondon and Edinburgh, 

180(1, i. ti'i ; cf. also the well-known utterance in J. Tyndairs 
Aditross to the British Association at Nortvich (‘the passage 
from the Physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of 
consciousness is ’) and Huxley's similar admission 

{CR xviii. [1871] 44:1). 

3 ‘ On the Nature of 'Things-in-Theniselves,' in Mind, iii. [1878] 
54. 

* Cf. also Haeckel's Critics Ayiswered, London, 1903, by Josepn 
VIeC’al>e, an enthusiastic discijile. 


Haeckel calls his system ‘Monism’ and repudiates the name 
‘ Materialism,’ on the ground tliat the s.vstem altinns the reality 
of‘force’ as well as of ‘matter’ and assumes tlie elementary 
jmrticles to be sentient. The arbitrary hypothesis of niind-stufl 
avails little in relief of the difficulties of Materialism. The 
material particles are conceived to he combined in the brain 
according to )nechani( al laws; how are tlie cona'sponding 
jmi'ticles of sentience combined ? In tliouglit, especially in the 
unity of consi'iousncss involved in judgmentand self-knowledge, 
we have a concrete indivisible activity, which, accordingly, 
must pertain, not to an assemblage of ]iarti(.;les of sentience 
devoid of intelligence and volition, hut to a single central agent 
or permanent princi]>le of intelligeiico and volition. Nor are 
the difficulties of .Materialism affected hy any distinction be¬ 
tween ‘matter’ and ‘ lorce.’ In fact, such dist i ml ions only 
conceal the real point at issue—the place of Mi'chanism in tho 
universe. The Mechanitoil Theory means that t he snlistarice of 
the world (whether that substance is defim'd as ‘matter,’ 
‘ force,'or ‘ inimi st.uff') has, as its most fundamental attribute, 
motion determined a lergo. If it manifests itself not only in 
meclianism but also in otlier modes of activity, t his means that 
there are changes in the universe where mech.inical laws do not 
hold; and the fundamental assumption of Materialism breaks 
down. 

In an Essay to which W'e have already referred {CR xviii. 
(1871) 4()4) Huxley said: ‘There is every reason to believe that 
cori.scionsness i.s a fatiction of nervor/s matter, when that 
nervous matter has attained a certain degree of organi/.ation, 
just as we know tiie other “actions to which the nervous system 
ministers,” such as reflex action and the like, to he.’ We must 
ask: Wliat is meant hy a ‘function of matter’? The term is 
anihiguous in the extreme. It might be made to cover what 
William .James lias called ‘transmissive function,’ in coiiMCxion 
with the hypothesi.s tiiat brain and nerve are the inslrnnumts of 
transmission Ity which the conscious mind manifests itself in 
the sjiutial and temporal world. The mind is dependent on the 
in.strnment, hut the instrument docs not in any sense create or 
jirodiice the mind.4 

Those wJio use the language of ‘function’ do, however, hy no 
means desire to turn the eoncejjtion in this (iirection. If we 
keep to assured sciontitic results, what can the word ‘ function’ 
mean when used of tho mind's relation to the brain? We may 
answa.'r in the words of W. Janies : ‘ If we are talking of science 
)>o,sitively understood, tnnetion can mean nothing more tlian 
ii.ire concomitant variation. When the brain activities change 
in one way, consciouHiK'ss changes in another. ... In strict 
8 cieru*e, we c.anonl.v writedown the tiare fact of crmcomitance.’^ 
This fact has suggested the famous hyi>othcsis of ‘ pH}’cho- 
|)hysieal parallelism,’ tint every tdiango in consciousness corre¬ 
sponds to a cJiange in the activity of the brain—a hyf'othesis 
which i.s well grounded as regards tho more elementary facts of 
sensation and ideation, and is assumed to liold tiiroughout. 
This j>rinciple, rightly used, shouhl exclude materialistic and 
all other assuniiitioiis as to the real connexion between tho 
menhal and the physical series, for about this connexion it says 
nothing. It is adopted hy ('areful writers for that reason, as a 
hyjiothesis regulating the study of mental in relation to [ihysical 
facts. I'.ut many of the ]>h\siological school liave given it a 
materialistic turn by speaking tis if the mental state were 
entirely ’dependent’ on the bodily, and assuming tliat the 
menial .state is ‘ explained ’ when the corresponding liodily state 
is assigncnl. Hence the idea has arisen tliat the ‘new’ psy- 
chology has prove<i ever.N thing characteristic of liunmn person¬ 
ality to he due to tho activity of the brain ami nervous s\stvm, 
while the truth is that, if such results appear in the end to )>e 
proved, it is only because in the beginning they were taken for 
granted.3 

In addition to the works already referred to, xve may add the 
following references to literature dealing w’ith Materialism: F. 
A. Lange, History of Materialism, Fug. tr., hondon, 181/3 ; J. 
Martineau, ‘ Modern Materialism,’ in Essays, Ilcoieivs, and 
Addresses, London, 1890-91, iv.; James Ward, Saturalisin and 
Agnosticism ; G.T. Ladd, Outlines of IToisiological Psychology, 
London, 1890, pt. iii. ch. iii. §§ 15-34, cii. iv. §§ 11-2.5; S.'lf. 
.Mellone, The Irmyurrtal Hope, chs. iv. and v.; Oswald Kulpe, 
The Philosophy of the Present in G'ennany, Eng. tr., London, 
1913, chs. iii. arui iv.; T. M. Herbert, 'The Realistic A ssutnptioyis 
of Modem Science Examined, do. ISSC), 7-19; M. OutJirie, 
Speyicer's Unif cation of Knowledge, do. 1882, ch. iv. § 3; artt. 
lioDY AND Mi.nd, and Brain and Mind, in this work. On Jiacckel 
the best is Erich Adickes, K<int coyitra Haeckel'^, Berlin, 1906 
(not yet translated into English). 

On the whole, modern physiology lias nothing 
valid, positive or ne;;ative, to contribute to the 
Holiition of our problem. Thysiology has ellec- 
tually disposeil oi ‘ tlie whole classic [/latonising 
conception’ of soul and body tis two sej/arato 
things, of which the body is necessary to the soul 

1 See W. James, Human Immortality (Ingersoll Lecture), 
London, 1906, pp. 32-58, 142-L44 ; and Mellone, Jimyiortal Hope, 
pp. 48-54. II. Bergson’s conccv>tiori of the relation of mind and 
brain is essentially in harmony with this interpretation ; see 
Matter and Memory, Eng. tr., London, 1911, passim, 

2 Human Imynortality , p. 42. 

3 On the doctrine of ‘parallelism,’ see James Ward’s Gifford 

Lectures on ayid Agyiosticism^, London, 1903, ii.. 

lectures xi. to xiij.; and Mellone, Studies in J'hilosophieal 
('riticism and Coyistciiction, London, 1897, p. 84 IT. 
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only in this world of sense. We find it impossible to 
say wliere body ends and soul bepns ; hut physi- 
olo^y allords us no moans of makinj^^ oloar the 
distinction between them. And, apart from mere 
assumptions, we are told notliing as to their con¬ 
nexion which is not obvious from common ex{)eri- 
ence. We do not need the i>hysiologist to tell us 
that there is a good deal of the body in the allec- 
tions and emotions of the soul, that in deej) thouglit 
the brain is taxed, that anxiety or joy airects the 
heart, that other instincts all'cct other <»rgaiis. 
There is nothing in all this to prove the i<le7itity 
of the soul with the body, sim-e all tl)e facts are 
recon(‘ilabh‘ wit h tluj suj>))osition menticmed above, 
that the dejauidence of the soul on th(‘ body is tlie 
depemhuice of an ag(;nt on the instrument which 
transmits and ex])resses its activities. All experi¬ 
ence points to the vi(;w whi(!h may be thus stated ; 
the soul is distinct from the body and lias a being 
in and for itself as the subject of its various activi¬ 
ties ; the functions of tin* soul are in many ways 
de})cndent on those of the body through wliich 
they act, but not dependent in such a wny that 
the soul necessarily perishes with the d<‘ath of I ho 
body ; we can conceive the distinction between tin 
two only by saying that the soul is more essential 
to the personality and the body less .>o. Our 
wlude discussion in the preceding paragTni)hs tends 
to show that there is no sciontirnr ground lor 
questioning any of these ju'ojto^itions, 

(c) ()ur third pro])o>it ion raises the (juestion of 
the ethical value of the belied in a future life. It 
has bi'cn urged that the race would rise toahigluu* 
point of view if the hope of immortality were dis- 
pf/ised with. 

Most of t hose who hold tliat the immortal hope 
is grounded on truth and reason are i)re}»ared to 
lay down a ])rimary and fundamental juinciple, 
rianudy, that the superiority of truth, beauty, and 
goodness to th(!ir opposite's is not conditional on 
the permanence of tin? individual life. If some 
one eloubted their superiority, we could not (‘urt^ 
him of his moral scepticism by convincing him 
that his personality was to last for centuries or 
inilhuiniums. I'o ask, as 'Ikmnyson ’ asks, what 
it is all worth, if death is the end, is to put the 
ei]ipliasis in the uioiig place. Immortality is not 
the whole of the redigious view of tlm world, but a 
[)art of it—a conseqm'iice of tire fundamental view 
that truth, goodness, and love are suj»ernal reali¬ 
ties, whose perm<‘inent worth does not dejH'nd on 
the continued existence of any man or nrilliorr of 
men. ‘ Human ministers of justice fail, but justice 
nevc'r.’ Hence, far from saying that a lioble 
earthly life is not worth living without immor¬ 
tality, we say the opposite: immortality is worth 
having, because a noble earthly libihasan intrinsic 
worth of its own. It follows that the turly true 
prejraration for another life is t(^ makr; this life 
nolrle ; and the profound truth of Spinoza’s saying 
appears—‘ Homo liber de nulla re minus (luam de 
moi te cogitat.’ 

It is aflirmed that a true substitute for jrersonal 
immortabt\' niav be foun<l in the fact that, if indi¬ 
viduals perish by the way, their wmrk survives 
even after they are forgotten. This is true so far 
as it goes. How far it goes will be made clear to 
any one who tries to answer Jluxley s forcible 
Question : ‘ Throw a .stone into the sea, and there 
is a sense in which it is true that the wavelets 
which sT)read around it have an ellcct through all 
space and all time. Shall we say that the stone 
has a future life ?’^ The universal life of human¬ 
ity, deepening, develoj)ing, and advancing tlirough 
the ages to its consummation, has a deeper unity 


le.q. ' Vastness’ (xvi.-xviit), m Dern-cter and other PoeiM 
(p. 860 in Works, ed. Hallaru, Lord Tenuvson, Lo'idon, 1913). 

3 Huxley, in The NineUenth Century, ii. [18^7] 381. 
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than any which science finds in dead matter ; but 
it is none the less true that to take this fact—the 
fact of the results of our individual liva^s being in¬ 
corporated into this wider life of humanity—as n 
substitute for the bi'lief in personal immortality 
is to deceive ourselves. 

The d(‘sire to live after death has been declared 
to be merely the barrcui utterance of human <'goism. 
It is admitted by believers in immortality that tlic; 
desire for anothi>r life as atlonling ‘compensation’ 
may he so held as to become a relineti form of 
sellishness. But it is allinned, on the other luind, 
that the real meaning of the wish for ‘comi)ensa- 
tion ’ i.s nothing ignol»le or selfish. t're(]m'nLly W'e 
can trace in it, a motive lik(^ that which animated 
Milton in his gii'nfi'st work to ‘assert Mternal 
Bnwidence, .‘iiul jvisiifythe ways of (oxl to men,’ 
to live to see the im onmg of the a}>parently unde¬ 
served sutlerings ol liiev lA en w hen w e icgard it 
simply a.s the. ( xpression of a man’s interest, in his 
own destiny, ii is the opposite of a merely per¬ 
sonal Ol selfish w'i.^h. 'File man who desires the 
comjM'iisal ion ot .mother life is not (h^siring any¬ 
thing \\hi(h he ean enjoy bv' himself, ami from 
which ot tiers are (cxelmitsl. llis desire is to go on 
being and doing w liatev(‘r of trut h aud good he has 
realized in (his life, and more than this life has 
evf i'given him opjiortunity to realizes. 

rtu* ■ .Itjecdons to ticliof in another fife arc not cfiar- 

ti' lenstic of ar \ particular hcIiooI of writciw and thinkorH, 
th.'iixli tticy .'ij>iM-ar (o ho j)rofes.se(f uiokL widely ainoii^ the 
followers of Aui^uste (,V>mU‘. It (ainnot he said that the ohjec'- 
I loiiH are of r;r( .it ueii^ht; lint tlie dl.siuiH.sion of then) serves to 
hriiij^ out Uirlher fealures (g the true im nuiii^; of t he iuuuortiil 
ho))e. We iiia> reUr to John t’aird, Ftnulo tnetital Idvos o/ 
<'h li^tianit u ((hfVoi'd la'ctures), (ilas^ovv, IhD!), esp. ii. 21*3 |T. ; 
Lduard Laird, Lay Scrnaain, do. Il)h7, esi). )». 270 tT. ; II. .JoueH, 
hniiii'- (ality of the .s'ouf in the. I'orins of Tennyson and lironm- 
(I'.ssex Hall Lecture, JjOiidon, lUOO); Mellono, Tk$ immortal 
Hope, ch. ii. 

4. The ‘teleological argument’ for immortality. 

—We liave alrt.'ady indicati'd the general nature of 
what may he called (he ‘teleological argument’ 
for immoi tality (§ 3 (u)) ; and in the ahst'iice of any 
valid Kcientilic or ethical reasons for (jueslioning 
the jiossihility and value of a future life, it must 
he admitteil that this argument holds the held. 
The root of the aigumcTit ii(*s in a twofold motive 
which is specially prominent in forming the desire 
for anotlu'r life : that pcasonal alleetion may con¬ 
tinue, and th.at. personal goodness may grow i.e. 
that our faculties may bci realized and exercisc'd to 
(heir fulle.st c.-iiiacily. In thi.s life we do not lind 
it po.ssihh; to he and to do all that wo feel and 
know ourselve.s to be capfihle of ; every element in 
tlm life that now' is seems rudimentary, incomplete, 
and jneparatory. 

'This principle is applied to tlu‘ distinctiv(‘ quali¬ 
ties of human nature. ^Vithout cut cu ing into 
iut cri uptirig relincnn'nts concerning ‘animal intfd- 
ligenco’ or ‘animal conscience,' it is evident that, 
while human life includes animal life, it rises above 
(lie letter; and that tiiose liigher things whicli 
distinguish man from the animals are his higher 
rational, s)»iriLuai, and moral qualities. It must 
1)0 admitted that e\erything tliat is hc.'^t in us 
hears w'itiicss in itself to a ]>ower of life and grow th 
far hevond (lie utmost atlordcai hy the op)»(»rtuni- 
ties o? tins world. It is, indeed, triui that there 
are liuman beings in whom the higher emotional, 
intellectual, and moral qualities seem crushc<l out 
of existence, and there are others w ho .se(un to sIjow 
no sign of posses.sing such qualities. Vet every one 
wdio has begun to u.se the higlnu’ gifts ol his rnan- 
hood lia.s begun to tind in tliem possibilities of 
growth to w hich no limit can he .seen ; and, the 
more truly lie does all that this life calls for, the 

1 (.g. Mclloiic, Immortal IIoj)e, chs. i. and Hi. ; J, M. E. 
McTa^^•^r!lrr, Studies in Heijelian Cosmoioyy, §§ 47, 48 ; and 
A. C. 1‘if^ou, Trowning OB a lieligioxu Teacher, London, 1901. 
ch«. iv., V., vi. 
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more lie feels Miafc many sucli lives would noi 
exh.'iust his powers, 

\^'e may make in the sjihere of spiritual life an 
assumption similar to that which scaence makes in 
the sphere of })liysical life; i.e., we may assume 
that these characteristically human qualities have 
tlieir j)r()[.er use and function, which is not realized 
until they are exercised in all their fullness. Some 
writms have treated this jiriiiciplo as a self-evident 
axiom. It is, rather, a consecpience or corollary of 
a deeper principle, wliidi is not a lo<;ical axiom 
hilt a pro^^ressively verified faith—that the world 
is at hot tom a harmonious and completed whole, a 
rational whole, and not ‘a confusion and disi>er- 
siori’ ; so that nothinj.^ which exists and shares in 
the universal sustainino life of the whole can re¬ 
main iiermanontly incomplete and imperfect. INIan, 
as a spiritual bein^, cannot completely realize his 
powers in tiiat round of experience which he calls 
his life in tliis world. Their conqilete realization 
demands another life; and, if all thin^^s form, in 
God, a perh'ct system, tliat other life will be 
planted. Apart from this act of faith in the 
1 (‘asonahleness of the world—an act of fnith on 
wliich the trustwortliiness of all reasoning depends, 
and which is progressively hut nevM'r completely 
vi'rified by actinp on it or working it out—there 
Would be no reason for su[)posinp that human 
capacities fulfil any ynirjiose Ity (Inur prowth, or 
that the incomplet(‘uess of life has any nieaninp. 

These distinctively human qualities do not serve 
any merely physical purpose ; they are not useful 
in the bi(dopii*al sense. As soon as we enter iiilo 
till* inner circle of human characteristics, (he inter¬ 
pretation of tliese charaeteristies as instruments 
for M'orkinp the bodily oi’panism utterly tails us. 
In fact, to explain them, in their present form, hy 
this m(*ans is never attempted ; hut it is supposed 
that they were manufacture<l out of [>rimitive 
animal wants whose utility to the orpanism needs 
no demonstration. Apninst this whole eoneeption 
it is eontended tliat such a proei'ss of manufacture 
is ineoneeivahio when seriously examined, ami that 
it r(‘sts on a fundamental misi.'onception of all that 
develojiment can possildy mean.^ 

It apjiears then to be a reasonable assumption 
that human exist ence is eon>( ructed on a scale sneh 
(hat each man can jmt foi(h in their fullness the 
distinctive jiossilfilil ies of his Inimanity ; and this 
means that the life bcpiiri here is continued beyond 
(h'ath, where these endowments may find propres- 
sively more ade(]na(e scope and employment. At 
lirst sipht the aiialopies of nature's ways do not 
lead us to repard this suppestion as a very iiopeful 
one. What if tlie umlmuable waste in the animal 
and vepetahle world has its analopuein the human 
world? It appears to inv(d\’e a waste of resimree 
and a frustration of purpose and cafiaeity ; if in the 
ease of man de;itli I'uds liis life, there would only 
be a similar hliphlinp of juomise, and perisliinp of 
(;apacities which have only just hepun to unfold. 
Grantinp tliat the analopy is a true one—he. tliat 
there is mere waste in both cases—we must observe 
that ill the one ease if is a waste of physical cajiac- 
ity, in the other a waste of iut <dh‘etual, moral, and 
spiritual capacity, lias this dillereiiee any sipnili- 
caneo? Have we a ripht to liold the prowth of 
human love and reason as wortli more—to expect 
that, thouph physical life may he wasted, sjiiritual 
life will not be waisted? A conviction of the abso¬ 
lute and indefeasible \vorth of these human ideals 
answers the question. Tlicse are the only things 
that give value to life ; and, if we have a right to 
believe anytliing, we have t he strongest mural and 
J See J. Ward, S((tt/ralfuni and AijJiostici.stn,pas.iiii-, A. S. 
Prin^Ho-PaltiHon, Man’s Place in the Cosmos'^, Lf)rulon, 19U2 
(esp. Kssay i.); II. P.er^-son, Creative Evolution, Kiiy. tr., do. 
I!U2, J. MarLiiieau, Types qf Ethical Theory, Oxford, 
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intellectual right to believe that they shall abide 
for ever. And, if the [uopress of humanity con- 
tinue.s, while the actual human beinps whose efl’orts 
contribute to it perish hy the wayside, (lien what 
perishes is the best j»art of tlie whole achievement 
—the ellects of each man’s work which remain in 
hi.s living, growing self ; since all ideals are realized 
in life only by personal activities which grow by 
their personal use. 

It l 3 at this point that we reach the al'solutcly fundamental 
issue of all arg-uments really relevant to llie problem of iin- 
inortality. In the last resort they all dt pend on the view taken 
of the worth of human iversonality, as such, in the nat ure of 
thinjfs. The essential question could hardly he stated better 
than by Print^le-Pattison : ‘ Man as rational, and, iu virtue of 
self-conscious reason, tlie free shaper of his own destiny, fur¬ 
nishes us, I contend, with our only indefeasible standard of 
value, and our clearest li^^ht as to the nature of the divine. 
He does what science, ocmipied only wit h the laws of events, 
and speculative metaphysics, when it surretulcrs its^ii to the 
exclusive guidance of the intellect, alike find uniritellij^iljle, 
and are fain to pronounce impossiitle—he acts. As tJoethe puts 
it in a seeming paradox, Man alone achicres the impossible. 
Put inexplicable, in a sense, as man’s personal agenc\ is—nay, 
the one perj'elual miracle—it is nevertheless our surest datum 
and our (Uily clue to the mastery of existence.’ ^ 

Whatever view may be taken of tliis question of the signifi¬ 
cance of personality, if the question is seriously dealt, wit b, its 
decision will determine the (lecision of the problem of immor¬ 
tality and, in fact, of all (he fumlamenlal problems of nuta- 
l>b>sic8 ; and this (juesti'Ui of pi'fsonalitv may be used as a 
principle of division tor the classilicat ion of philosophical 
sysiems and tendencies. In this referenci*, svstems otherwise 
op]>o.«cd ((?.</. ex I reme Idealism and ext I’emc Mai eiialism) may 
he found on the same side of the line. This does not [U'ove that 
till' principle of divivioii is not fundamental ; on the coriti'ary, 
it is so fundauu'ntal that it brings to liglit the inner atlimlies of 
plnlosopliics which in form are diametrically opposed. Pxlreme 
idealism and extreme materialism are opjiosed much more in 
appearance than in reality. Thus, si'i’cnlative materialism 
tn'ats t he soul as a merely derivative function of (he brain and 
nervons system, whence it follows that the> distinctive features 
of human personality are not what they ujipear to lie, and per¬ 
sonality has no real exi.sience. Again, some forms of spei'ula- 
live idt'alism treat, (lie soul as a derivat.iva* function (realized hy 
me. ins of t he hodv )of a nniv ersal ideal prin('i]iie ; and, since the 
individuality of t liat s(.id rests exclusivelv on the bodv, I h(' soul 
is in elTect tie' derivative function (d the hodv ; and the dia- 
tim'tive featiirc.s of human perHonalil,y are an unreal a[ipear- 
UM'e. Fn.im the point of view adopted iu this artiele, it ia 
:'oiit('tided tliat all sm'h Ryslems involve ab initio a fatal fallacy, 
resulting from tlu* arbitrary rejts.'lion of a fundamental factof 
xj)t*rience, namelv, our own iinmcdiate awareness of our indi- 
idual reality arel pttrsonal .aun'te'v. If this pntnury fat't ia 
treated as an illusion, it is bard to see what else ean claim 
superior validit v. 'I'be ('lassie example C)f a philosophv iiiv olv- 
jug the assumption that Unite iiersonality is an unreal appear- 
aiK'e is, of course, 8(Hin iu the sysPun of Soinoza. In quite 
recent years the same result has been reached hy two eminent 
English thinkers: F. H. Fradley, Avpcarn^ice and Rca’ity'i, 
London, 1803, and H. F.osarupiet, The 1‘rinciple oj Individuality 
and ra/t/(r (Gifford Leeture.s), do. 101'2. 

We iniist insist thtit the primary and ftinda- 
nontal aspect of ex[)erionce consists in its personal 
'orni. Indeed, when we investigate the full con- 
:rete meaning of fact as such—wlien we ask. What 
3 any fully concrete fact in our exqierience ?—we 
seem compelled to admit that, whatever more it 
nay be, it is always an element in some one’s 
•er.sonal life. Whenever yon have a ‘fact’ in the 
nil meaning of the word, you have ‘a conscious 
ield plus its object as felt or thought of plus an 
ittitiide towards the object ])lus the sense of a self 
:>o whom the attitude belongs.’^ 

5, Conclusion. —From diderent points of view 
e are thus led to the conclusion that ‘ matter,’ as 
t ligures in the literature of pliysical science, is an 
ibst faction. Some of the prophets of seience would 
\dmit this, and etigerly assure us that we do not, 
and nerlnips never shall, know what matter really 
’.s. But they would at once repudiate the snjiposi- 
don that the qualities of ‘ matter’ which wo do 
lot yet know should make any ditrerence to those 
(vhieh we do know; i.e., that they should be 
;apahle of any elticient action inside the region 
vhieli i.s known. It is as if we were shown ‘ a sort 
f sunlit terrace ’ wlicre mathematical physics 

1 Man's Place in the Cosmos, ]). vi. 

2 W. James, ]'arietie8 of Religious Experience (GiUord I/ec- 
tures), Loudon, 1903, p. 499. 
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builds up its constructions of the world ; an<l, where 
tlmt terrace stops, science sto])a, and the al)s()hite 
nietapliysical ground of ( h(> world hej^diis (for scicn<-c 
the iinknowahle). Certain types of i'(a*erit idcMiistie 
philoso]»hy ^ have done nmcli to encourner* this con¬ 
ception, that thete«Mnin^" universe in wliich we live 
is verily nothin*^^ else than a thiti^^ of two as))ects— 
mechanism aiid causation on the one hand, and 
meaning on the other : the \vorld of mechanical 
causation bein^ the world in whicdi science is at 
home, and the other world (not a worhl of other 
things, but another way of vicwini^^ the same 
thin<^^s) bcirii^ the (‘tcrnal world of the absolutely 
real. ‘ If anythin^,’ says W. JaTues, ‘is mdikidy 
in a world like this, it is that the next a<ljac(‘nt 
thinu to the imu e surfaccoshow of our cxpmience 
should be the realm of eternal esscnc(*s, of platonic 
ideas, of crystal b/ittlenu'nts, of absolute sifrniti- 
canc(‘.’^ And we may add : if anythin;^ is likely, 
it is that th(i material world contains objects of 
many kimls and defaces of reality o|)erative wit hin 
it, tliat tlu'ie are kinds of matter and sources of 
energy subtler and more complex than were 'I'.eamt 
of, that tlu^ universe has in it. resources <leeper thnr 
any of which avc have. (h(‘ f;tint(‘st inkliny, dee])ci 
than our d('(>pest thouydit can reach so loujL,^ as orr 
bodily Simses are limited as they now arc. 'I'hesi^ 
statements are in accord with the whole tendeuev ot 
recimt science, which is <,)penin;.mip to us a niatci ial 
univiu'se with possibilities of ciuboilicd c\i icm^e 
far lai'L'cr than any that science has roved. 

Wdum, however, vc sock for iletailcd lvnowIedy<* 
of the manner of the fulni'e stato, w v lind (Uir-clvcs 
standiny before tbe nit i rna i e mystery, <d' tliat which 
‘ eve saA\’ not, and ear Inriid not, and which entmed 
noV into tin' heart of man ’ (1 ('o ‘J'*). A <; have not 
any conci'ption, irnudi less any mental jiicture, of 
tlie conditions of thiit existtmee. Do'^matic insist¬ 
ence on a n\' part iciilar representation is nowlnue 
name hlainc\MMthy than Imre. Hut it, may be 
maintained that this absmicc of knowlc<lyc is 
entirely benelicial. It leaves the pos-iliility open 
to ev'ery one to frame siudi a N’i<wv of tin* lulure as 
will meet his practical nei'ds ; and at t.lui same 
time itclu‘cks t-lu^ inclinat ion (which easily becomes 
d<an^t‘rous) to revel in these rejirc-stail at ions of t he 
future to such <an loxteiit as to forp;(^t the claims and 


value of the [U'cscut. 

'rhere are, nevertheless, two distinct iileas, or 
i<lcals, of the future state which may chiiui con¬ 
sideration, since bot h are eipially based on human 
nature, and both have found expression in man;y 
historic; ty[)e3 of doctrine. This (jiiestion, we imiy 
observe iii passin;^S is inde])endeTit of tlie problciii 
of conceiving liow wilful wrongdoers will be treate< 
in the world to come. the one band, we imd 

that the dominant thou^dit ^uiverniiio all rejuc- 
sentations of the future is that of ricstful peace;; 
on the other Imnd, that of Jictive proyn-ss. 1 he 
one ideal is of that service of the lliylucst which 
linds its perfect realization in Vision ;iud Com¬ 
munion ; the lii-li('>t hlesMslness is pic(un*d to the 
mind as that of the Divine Home, the }le*avenly 
Fatherland. The other ideal is of nsme^ in an 
UTiwearyin^^ progress from one sta-e to another 
throu<di the countless spher(;s of labour in the vast 
oconoTUV of tl.o Inl'mite V I,ole. It need not be 
Raid that tin'se are not two niutuyiy exclnnive 
ideas, one only of whied, can he entert.-uned. I hey 
oorresnond to diller<'nt lyi-es of temperament and 
experience, both of which nmst enter into the 
fullness of a complete life. Neither the man of 
Vision nor the man of Kneip'y ean elann that hm 

1 rf nosanauot Thp Principle of Indivitiunlit}/ • 

an,uL Baine writer’s Essa.v on ' Tl.f true ' ■"nreW ,m, of Another 

ft.. 

Society for f\snchiral Research London, 19(U. 

8 See 'Mellone, The Immortal Hope, p. 66H. 


experience is the wdioh* expfuicncc? ; ami wc may 
he assured that both ])oint to nspcids of lifev liicli 
arc i'(;coucil(‘d in the I’crfimt W bob*. It may be 
said that hoth clements arc rccoucih'd in t be con¬ 
ception which we have snyyoted ns d(>lininp" the 
future life —the (/erelnjnnrrtf <nul pcrfrrfing of ryrry 
ji>cr.vc7m'//7y in tliouybt, fccliny, ami vill. d’lu; ideal 
of knowbslyo is Truth, ami of ftadiiiy, Cove ; the 
perfect Will is that which is yuidml by perfect 
Truth and J.o\c. 'These an; inseparably hound up 
om; with another ; we can love only what we know 
to he true, nmi we can truly know only where we 
lovingly seek ami liml comnmuioii. 'Tin* realiza¬ 
tion or these capacities hriri;ys us to (iod, tlie 
jj^oodness in all that is ^ootl, tlu'truth in all that is 
true. 'The peift'ct lif*;, the tiiial end of Divine 
Wisdom and Cov(*, i-. the knowh'dye and love of 
(io<l, not only (Jod b} iliiustdf, hut Cod aloiiy with 
all that is of Him in tie; \Noild all that is ilivine 
in natun; and man. 'Idiis cmiceptiori satisfies at 
once the ideals of Communion and of Action (see, 
fnrlbcr, art. SrA'i').' op thk Dilad). 

In ii H A I'l'in'.. - J r iske, Mnn'a l>esti))i/, London, ISHA; J. 
M.uliiii’.in, *A so ,// <•/ Jifhijuin, London and Oxford, ISSS; 

K. t^■. .1 vel, VV/f I’o /'din of f m 'tnortalif y, Liifr. t r., I -ondoii, 1 S'.»2 ; 

IL t oUin, *1 he IUt set* of Rfli<inuiRelief (Ilihlicrl I.fclnri’s), 
do I'-'o', A. Gordon, i m iit<n'tn!it i/aiul the i\ eir 'I'/icoiln-y, 
.N»'u \oiu, is.i; ; J. E. Cnipcntor, The 1‘lace, of Innoortnloy 
in Rri, Ihlu f, London, isiis; J. E. C. Welldon, 'I'he 

///!,■ / mil ortnlity, do. ISPS; William James, Ihnnnn 

/ II. ito'i-fniif 1 / (,In|.:vrNoll fject lire), fto. ls;»S; J, Fiske, 'i'hnaujh 
.\.it.,ir to (Rxt, «lo. IS'.tp ; John Caird, * Fv lutn lurntnl Idcns 
of < ■/.ristio Iii:i/, CJlas^row, ISPO; J. A. Bret, 77/c Juniior- 
tniity oi (he Soul, liondon, LH)] (in defenco of ‘ (londil ional 
Iniiitorlalil y’); J- E. McTagaait, *S(uilu’s in IJeipdiun 
<'(ismolo'ii/,'F-dU)\ir'u\y::o, 1001; Josiah Royce, *'J'he World mid 
the I,id'iridnnl({iii\imi LerturrH), 2nd scr., New A ork iukJ I.on. 
doll, loni, le('tur «.‘9 vi., vii., x. ; A. E. Taylor, FAvmeutn of 
MeiaohijHics. London, 1903, hk. iv. I'li. iii. fy, F. Ballard, 

' llaeckfL'n Motiixm Fnlyi\ <lo. LkiO, clin. iv., vi., and jintisim; 
H. Jones, Thu Iiniiuirtnlitu of the Soul in the Poems of 
Tennyson and />*rmcnon/(Lsbex Hall Lrrluro). do. 1900; H. 
Bnckic, The After Rife, <lo. 1007; C, C. Everett, *Theiyn 
and the't'hristian Faith, New AOirkand London, 1000, rh.xwiv.; 
S. H. Mellone, The Immortal Hope, I’ldiidniiyh and I.ondon, 
IOO!i; J. Ward, *'l'he Realm of Fnds, (;undn-i<i(j[e an<l I;ondon, 
1011,* leeturrH xvm., xix. Works c\))oHilory arid erilioal of 
materialism are mentif^ned above. I'or the liiHlory of jihilo* 
Bonliical Hpernlation on a fiifiire life: A. M. Fairbairn, 
in the Fhi/osn,ihii of Reliifon and iiisttiry, London, is70, pp. 
l()7-2."0; O. Pllrklerer, IRii/oPophy if Reh';jioyi, Kn^. tr., do, 
IssS, vol. iv.e.b. vii.; S. D. P'. Sabnond, I'he ('hristinn. Doctrine 
of Immortality, lCdinburj?b, 1H0.< ; W. Windclband, History of 
idiitosophu, KiiK- G., Now A'ork and London. lOUV, Index, n.h. 

‘ Iminortaiity* ; R. Eucken, The JOnhlem of H mnan L/./r, I-'.nj?. 
tr., I.ondon, 1000, Imlex, s.r. ‘ Inmiorlality.’ k'roni Ibe lloinan 
('aibobe ifoint of view: M. Maber, I'sycholoijii, do. ISOO, 
bk. ii. (with refer«‘rK'( »■:). From (he point of view of I’syrliical 
Lesravcii (in\('sli'nU lori of Kiijternornial menial faeiill ies): F. 
W H Myrm, H tuna n t'ersoiinliti/ it ml Hs Rurrinil ot Rodily 
Deathf/ do. W'firks marked * deal Wifli the Hoh- 

lent as part of a H,\hLeniatio study of fundamental religious 
ideas. Jn. H. I'.ldit )N K. 

IMPLICIT FAITH. — Implicit in ccntnist 
to explicit tuith me ,*1118 helievin^( all that the 
Church hclicv(\s, or m;iy iu futun; helicvi*. Ar;- 
conlimr to William of Auxerre (t 121.5), in m'arly 
the lirst refen'uce to the subject, Pirdrrr r.vfficilt 
est rrrtfnr, ui hoc uiiivrrsnfi, i/iticf/utif croild ('m lesici, 
rrrtfrrr c.v.vc imrurtid He b(‘li(‘vcs implicitly wlio, 
although ignorant of the deloils, jiccr-pts vvlmt.r'vc'r 
i.s tauoht by the Church or is contained in H'dy 
Scrijrture. 'The conception was <losi;_;ncd to meet 
the case of the sinijdircs or 7 nin<or.s, ?.c. tin; less 
instniet(‘(l laity and lower cletpy. The liiylicr 
clergy {dortorcs et m.aiorrs) must bolirwe explicitly, 
or with knowlmlye of dofail, ns bciny hound to 
ejive a reu.son bu’ tlicir iaitli. I rn, as llio doctrin© 
handed down by traditional theolmjy bmarne more 
complex, it was ncci'sMLiy to n'oocin/o an ever 
larj^er numlxu' as incapable fif riyhtl v' nmieistanu- 
int^or exjiressly a(‘ce|)tin<2 idl llic't bins h doctrines. 
Learned tlieoIoLuans soon pr*rccivcd 1 be d/ui^mrs of 
this, ddiomas Arjuifias nrid Diiris ScotuH both in¬ 
sist’that the laitv must Ixdicve cxpimsslv those 
> Com. in / V. liRma Sent., lib. lii. tract. 3, cap. 1, qu. 6. 
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articles of faith which are concerned with redemp¬ 
tion through Clirist and are proclaimed in Church 
festivals. Tliis ])ra(dically means the Apostles’ 
Creed. Items in the Scripture narrative, however, 
for which they admitted implicit faith to be sufli- 
cient are such facds as that Abraham had two sons 
or that David was the son of Jesse. The lower limit 
of express belief appears to be fixed by He ll^. 
Alarm may have ])een felt at the statement of 
Innoccnt^ ill. (f rJlh) that no holder of an iinoitho- 
dox ()[>inion, provided lie regards it as a belief of 
the Cliurch, is a heretic ; Inm^cent further says 
that by holding it in this s(“nse he aclually ac¬ 
quires merit. Die scope' of Jides if/iplicitd was 
later much widened by William of Occam, who 
useil it to ]>ro(ect himself against the charge of 
heresy ; and lli('l took a position which leally 
permits to the im]>li(*itly believing ignorant a 
total indill'erence towards all specilic Christian 
truth. 

The coiu'eption has been d<‘feiid(‘(l or exjdained 
in two ways, (l)'rhe (Jhurch believes, ami my 
faith is contairu'd in hers, since 1 am a constituent 
part of lier. (2) I’he Chundi is the supreme 
docdrinal authority; hence whatever the Church 
teaches, I ac‘c(‘pt. I give a blank chcijue, under¬ 
taking to honour it to any sum. 

It is obvious that the notion of Jides implicifa is 
derived from the int(*llc(dualistic thought of fait h 
cuiTf'nt in Scholasticism. If, as with Thomas 
Aquinas, faith is an act of the intellect impelled 
to as.-^^.'iit by the will, and if, being the a.cci'ptancc 
of doctrinal ju’opositi<.)ns, it is an ac-t of obedience 
to authority rather than of p('rsonal conviction, 
provision must of c(t!nse be made for all those 
who are unabh' to follow the subt le ob.scurities of 
detailed theolog>u 

'The incdiawal (li.scussi(.)n ende<l in ojiaijue and 
inharmonious c(.)n(dusions, very various <j]>inions 
being held regarding the scope of ex]>lieitand im¬ 
plicit faith r(‘sj)ectiv(dy. Itonian Cat Indie writi'i’s 
subsequent to the Kefoi rnation tend to narrow^ the 
range of the latter. Miab'rn Jesuit divines seldom 
touch the subject. Kitschl argiues (hat (he Vatican 
(Jonncil of bSTt), in its determination of the rela¬ 
tions between faith and isuisori, virtually gives a 
wide scope to implicit faith even in the ease of tlie 
learned. 

Luther was the first to [)rotest against the 
general notion, and Calvin echoes his denunciat ions. 
Ho says that it is very absurd to d(u-ora(e with tlui 
name of faith wdiat is merely ‘ignorance temj)cred 
by humility,’ ^ Some later I’rotestant writers, 
who revive the eoncejdion, argue that implicit 
faith sutliccs for justilical ion hut not for salvation ; 
others, that it avails f(jr h(jth. 

A man’s verdict on tin; admissibility ol fide.s ini- 
w ill depend on his concijpt ion of fait li and 
of the Church. If it h(i licld that Christ otl’crs a 
)resent salvation, in fc!low^^hip with Cod, and that 
aith means the heartfelt trust by wliicli we take; 
this boon, implicit faith must be rejected as un¬ 
meaning. It is imleed a strange sugg(‘stion, in 
that case, that things are made easier for any one 
by waiving the necessity for a clear and con.sci(jus 
apprehension of the mercy of Cod in Clirist. ISbjtli- 
ing but explicit faith can avail, since tlie trust 
of others is not onr trust. In Protestantism this 
can he denied only by those wdio a.ssign a sub¬ 
stantial value to what is called ‘ unconscious Chris¬ 
tianity.’ I'he fact which has been w rongly inter¬ 
preted under the rubric of JIdcs iniplivlid is tliis, 
that a saving experience of Christ may be accom- 
lanied by very ditlerent degiees of knowledge, 
lilt, wherever faith is regarded as tlie obedient 
acceptance of dogmatic statements, not trustful 
adherence to a Person, the notion of implicit faith 

1 Inat. III. ii. 3. 


wall apjiear unfailingly, and piety will so far fie 
gauged by theological attainment. 

Ln'KUATCRK. — G. Hoffmann, Die. Lehre mm der Fidcs 
Ini/dicita, 3 vols., Leijv/i^-, I'.lc.S (HI ; A. Ritschl, Fides Iviplxcita 
(posLliinnous), UoMn, 18110 ; L. Ihniols, Fides hnplicita und der 
evanneiisc/ie IDUsplaxihe, 1012; F. Loots, LeitJ'aden 

der tdogmenqemddcJde^, llalU', lOOO. 

H. R. Mackintosh. 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS.-Sec Hand. 
IMPRISONMENT.—See PiiisONS. 

IMPUTATION.—Imputation is a term which 
belongs in the lirst jdace to law, and in the second 
place to Christian theology, wlii'ie that has been 
expressed in Ic^^al terms. The meaning is thus 
di'lined by Hodge, Si/st. T/icol. ii. H)4 : ‘ In the 
juridical and (hc(dt>gical si'iisc of the waird, to 
inipute is to attribute anything to a person or 
per.sons, upon adeijuate grounds, as the judicial 
or meritorious reason of reward or piiiiishmeiit.’ 

The theological use of the tmiii belongs (apart 
from lliblical rcferi'iices) essimtially to the W'estern 
(_^hiir(‘h, and may he (list inguislu'd as thri'idold. 
(I) 'riicre is a general usage, in which it has refer- 
cnc(i to Cod's judgment of individual jiersons on 
the basis of tlieii’ own merits or demerits. He is 
said to impute to them fault or lilame {culpa) or 
merit {uirrituui). In so far, however, as merits 
are transferable, the merits of others also can 
he imputed to a non-merilorioiis individual (see 
MI'.IvMT). (2) In particular, however, the t(U'm is 
used of the jiidgnu'iit passi'd by Cod upon the 
human race as guilty in view of t he sin of Ada.m. 
This usage prt'wiils in orthodox theology, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant alike, Irom Augustine 
onward, the view' of INdayius, (hat Adam’s sin 
entailed no guilt upon his jioslt'iity, liaving been 
stampi'd as heretical. (3) Peculiar to the I’rotes- 
lant orthodoxy is the third usay«‘, which sp('aks of 
tlie imjmlal ion of ( dirist’s right ('ousness to liclievers. 
'i'he last two usagi's demand further eonsideratiori. 

I. The imputation of Adam’s sin to his pos¬ 
terity. —'This forms one aspi'et of Augustine’s doc¬ 
trine of original sin, for which see R. Seeberg, 
Lr.hrbifch der DdqmcuqescJi. ii.-, Leipzig, 191U, p. 
loO: 

‘ Aut^ustillo ve« Iht! niat ler tlni8. Cod visited Adain'a 

^oiilt willi piinistimeiit. Jn this slate of pmiishioent Adam 
be^rat (‘hildrni. On the one hand, these were now involved 
ideally in the y'uilt and pnnistniu'rit of Adam. On the other 
hand, they participated thereby in the concrete condition of 
A<lam, i.e. they rco'ivcd from him a iungxior of the erdeeliled 
nature, or evd coMc.ii]>iscenfe, ijj,ri('raiiee, and mortality. Matcri- 
ttlly, however, the two tJiiny^s are identical, for just in ttiis 
lan<ii(<>r consista ttie jtimishmenl for Adam’s sin. In that, 
tlier(‘f<»ro, all are placed, tlirmiydi procreation and birth, in ttie 
penal ^late of .tdain, the ]>nnis}m)ent visit cil u|H»n Adam’a jfiiilL 
reali/.cs it.self in them, or his ^uilt is punished in them, and is 
therefore also their ^uilt.' 

'I’his duct rim; uf Augustine determined the gen¬ 
eral view of Wi'stern Catholicism. Thomas Aquinas 
virtually rejieats it, hub dehrics further especially 
tlie point that, since originjil sin involves guilt be¬ 
fore (iod, and guilt necessarily implies a voluntary 
act, tlierefore it is not enough merely to teach that 
from Adam his postmity derived a corrupt nature, 
hut tliey must he regarded as involved in the guilt 
of his voluntary act of transgression. Cf. Summa 
Thcol. II. i. qu. 81, art. 1 ; 

‘ All men, who are horn of Adam, can be considerecl as one 
man, so far as they aj^ree in the nature which they receive from 
their llr.st parent; just as in civil matters all men who are of 
one community are reputed as one body, and tlie whole corn* 
niunity as one man.' Thus all men are to be roK'arded as mem¬ 
bers of one body by reason of their common descent from Adam; 
and just as murder is not imputed to a man’s hand except aa 
part of his body, so orij^inal sin is not guilt by reason of the will 
of each individual man, hut by reason of the will of Adam. 

'i'his is a very clear doctrine of imputation. 
Aquinas accompanie.s it wdtli an equally clear 
statement, after Augustine, tliat materially ori¬ 
ginal sin is languor natures (II. i. (]^u. 82, art. 1). 
Aquinas, however, also defines original sin (as 
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AiiBelin had done before him) as tlie la(‘k of ori- 
{^inal righteousness ; and this delinitioii opened 
the way to a more Telagian ajipreliension of its 
nature, which, appearing first in Duns Scotus, 
readies its full development in the Roman Catho¬ 
lic theologians of tlie time of the Reformation, 
Albertus Pigliius and Amhrosius Catliarinus! 
Duns admitted a corruption of liuman nature in 
so far as U) acknowledge a pruneness to inordinate 
desire. This corruption, however, means for him 
much less than the languor natunr meant to Aug¬ 
ustine or Aijuinas. Cf. F. Jmofs, Dogmenqesch ^ 
Halle, lOUh, p. 5‘JO : 

‘The will remains free in spite of the prMiitan. . . . Sin, 
however, (»n exist only in the will. . . . Orisrinal sin is, there¬ 
fore, for Duns only ori'^inal e-uilt or, more jtrojM-rlv, a slaie of 
condemnation, whichtJod intliels upon all the posterity of A.iiun. 
since they as his posterity ou^ht to jiossess hut, do not p.x'^sc'ss 
the justitia orvjinalis dal a a d^o I'psi Ad(te pro omnihu.'i /t/ns.’ 

Following along this liiui oi)ened by Duns, Figh- 
ifcis and (’ath.arinus taught that original sin was 
notliing but the imjtuted guilt of Adam (see Ih l- 
larrnine, ‘de Amissione gratiae et statu pia-cati,' 
Disputationes, vol. iii., Ingolstatlt, 101)3, lib. v. 
cap. xvi.). It was in onjiosition to tliis f :i<lem'y 
of Roman Catholics theology tluit the early Frotco 
tant doctrine of original sin w as franuHl. 'The. (ou; 
sequence is that it is cliicfly (he malerial si<}e of 
the doctrine, <jr the cornqilion of liuman natur«‘, 
that is (mqilutsi/.ed in the eaily Frott'sta.nt slate- 
ments upon the suhjetd (cf. Hodge, Sgst. l'hr<l. ii. 
194, n. 1). 'rite re,suit as regards tlic Luiheran 
theology is thus expressiMl liy H. i*' \\ Schmid 
( J?i>‘ Uognudik drr vr<tngrlisrh !ulhen Kirclo'^, 

Frankfort and I'h'langt.m, IMio, j). 198); 

‘Tlie doctrine of t,he i)/iput(r(io cuipar et jtonioe prinionnn 
p'lrcntinn is llrsf developed ii> the later doeior^i, say fnao 
(‘alov on ward^, t hou”-h a .sii^'ne.si ioi| of it is to l,e found in the 
sent(?nce of ttie t'orni. C'oik;. (sol. dec!. 1!>), ipi' il httr 
(orh(tn uialinn sit culpa et rculu.'^, i/f uiuues pmpti r (nntn'di, ii- 
tiara Adae et llerae in odio a pud Deutn et nutura Ji/it true 
suinus.' 


'The (lodrine is very clearly staUal by David 
Ilollaz, ho s;i,ys : 

‘Tlie (irsL sin of Adam in .so far as lie is rcj^’anled as (he eoni- 
mon parent, Ineid, stein, and representative of the whole huiu.m 
race, is imputed to all his posterity trul.s and hy the just judg¬ 
ment of C!od, as f^uilL and as ^roitmi of punishment ’(see Sctinii<i, 
]K liKi). 

It was in the Reformed Church that the doctrine 
of imputation wns mo,"^t fully develojied and dis- 
ciisseil. It was here that the controversy arosii as 
to whether tlie imputation of Adam’s sin wtis im¬ 
mediate or me<liat (t, in’, wludher men were punished 
directly for Adam's trtinsgressioii, and the corrup¬ 
tion that tliey derived from him was part of (he 
piinislimciit ; or wlicthm', inhei iting a.s a matter ol 
fact Adam’s corruption, t hey are ]»uiiisluai directly 
for this, and only indiriM tly for the sin whicli 
lirouglit it into being. It is to he observed, more¬ 
over,"^tliat, in the very hegimiiiig of the history of 
the Reformed Church, Zwingli repudiated the doc¬ 
trine of imputation altogether ; 

‘(.’uliiam orij^inis non vore sed mctoiiymico A [vrimi p.'ircntis 
admisso cidpam vocari' (A. Schwci/< r. Die (ilanbenslehre der 
eoarujelirch-refonnirten Kirche, Zurich, 1841-47, ii. bi). 

As to till! other great initiator of the Reformed 
theology, (’alvin's doctrine of original sin certainly 
leans a good deal on tlie doctrine of mediate impu¬ 
tation. lie asserts that, 

‘beii.K^ perverted and corrupted in all parte of our nature, we 
are merely on account of sucli corruption de^rvmMlly condtunned 
by God. . . . This is not liability for another s fault (//t.sf. ii. 

8 ). 

The general doctrine of the Reformed Church, 
however, is undoubtedly that of immediate impu¬ 
tation. Ik Keckermann says; 

‘ InuniUitum (sc. peccalum) cst nobis, quatemis in Adaino In 
radice^et primo nostro principio putentia fumuis (see Schweizer, 


To the same ellect also.). H. Alsted and M. K. 
Wendelin (see Schweizer, p. .54). The doctrine of 
mediate imputation is especially connected with 


the name of Flacams (La Place) of Saumur, who 
nresonted his views in a disputalion de Statu 
fto/ninis lapsi ante gratiam, Jind afterwjirds more 
fully in a treatise de Im}>utatione prinii pticati 
Adami. Hut the doidline was comliuuned by tlie 
Nkilional Synod of Cluirenton in l^'ramu; {1944-45), 
hy (he Swiss Formula Consensus, and hy the theo¬ 
logians of Holland. .). H. Heidegger, one of the 
theologians of the Sw iss (Consensus, says : 

‘The imput.ation of .Adam’s sin is immciliate and antecedent, 
not medial.^- iin<i consiMpicut. . . . The impiitaliori fif sin is not 
by Uie mediation of inh-Tfid, corruption, but the iinjmtetion of 
sill is tile cam.c of inlicrcnt, cornpitioii ’ (Si'bweizer, ju Ti.'i). 

2. The imputation of Christ’s righteousness.— 
4'his is a form tiiken hy Hk* doct fine of jtisl ilication 
hy faith in (1 k‘ I’rote.^iant theology, though not in 
its i'jLilii'st stage of development. 

‘TIic cxprcs.s'ioii “jiisiitia t’)iri‘^ti iinimtatur ” is soUlom 
found in tlu' olilcr docn uicnts ot the Itcfonnat ion, and firNt 
cotiH-s more j^.-oficrally l< accept at loti tlimii^li the controversy 
with o.siaiHlcr' (it. hiii.siiiti, !)o i ntatik '-', Ih uiiHWick, 1893, 
p. h7d). 

Dsiaiide.r latighl, l luit (hit forgiveness of sins was 
tint ellect of the hi.sioiical work of Christ,, hut that 
just ilietil ion w as mot e t han mere forgiveness, and 
coiisi>(cd in tlie imputation to the hidiever of the 
e.vsoniial righteoiisiiosM of the Divine Ferson, .Ii'sus 
f'hri.t. 'This imputation however, involves the 
iiiluMun of (his saim^ i ighleotisness in tint hidiever, 
sinee (lod's im[>utat!on is neei'ssaiily according (,0 
I ruth (ef. Loots, p. H70). 'I'his doctrine wtts re- 
jecled hy (he Lutheran (’hnrih as (hvtholicizing, 
and in op])osi(ioTi (o it (he J^’ormnla of Concoi'd 
(sol. deel. iv. 19) maiidains : 

‘'I'he riulit coiiMicss (of (‘hri.st) wliich in iinpu'ed iicfore Gol 
to faitli or to helicv ers, ih I he ohcdicncc, passion, and resurrec¬ 
tion of Glirist, liy wliich Ho saiisHed tlie law for our sake and 
made atonement for our bins.’ 

There is, liowever, considerable diircMuiite in (he 
hitcr LudK'r.an doidiine as (o the e.xact relation 
of (ho foigiveiioss of sins and the imputii(ion of 
(’hrist's riglHeoiisiie.^s. 

■'rhe Foi'ti.iila of (’oncord soiiietiines sets hotli pi ('‘-mous 
side h,t side, hoiiictuiics it rcdiici 8 t he content of t he jtis! ifyiiiff 
jiid;;iucnt to (tie Hiiiiile e.vpresHion of the reiiiissiun of bins* 
(Schmid, p. .'tad). 

Hreiiz stiys (liat tlui imputation of (Jhrist’s 
righloousm'Hs is the reason ot (he forgiveness or 
non-imputat ion of sins (y5. p. 357). D. I lolhiz says ; 

‘'i’he remission of sins and thi' iiiipnta(ion of the ri^>hteoub- 
ness of (.’hrist. are acts uiuliv ided and int iniately united, hut still 
formally (list.iiK't, sinee the former i.s privative, 11 k' hit t er posi¬ 
tive : (he former f'»!lows iminediately from the jiassivc oherlience, 
the latter from (lie aetive ohediciico of C'hrist’ {ih.). 

As regtirds (he Reformed (’hurtdi, we may take 
as (yjiical statements those of F. Turndiii {Jnst., 
I5rml>urgh, 1S47, h)c. xvi. 3. 9) juid .lonalluLii 
Ldw.'inls {‘Jti.s(,ili(;a( ion by Faith alone’ [IFo/Vj-v, 
I.ondoM, 1817, vi. ‘357]). 'rurretin’s statement is 
as follows ; 

‘ W^ ii we say that tin* riK’hteousnesH of (lliri.st is imputed 
to us iinto justification, and that we tliroiii^h that imputed 
rii^^hteou.snesH are just liefore God, and not Hitoiiyh a ri^dil coiis- 
ness vvfiich inhere.s in uh ; w e mean imtliini'else (ban that t)ie 
oljedierice of Gtirist, jircserited to (iod the Fatlier in our name, 
i.s so i^^ranteil to u.s hv God, that it is to hi* rei;urded as really 
ours, and that it is the orte and only ri;,dil eoiisness on account 
of whicti, and Hirouph whose merit, we are uh.solved from the 
^uilt of our sins and obtain a ri^ht to (eternal) life.’ 

halwards says tis follows ; 

‘ First, 1 would exjilain what we mean hy the irnjmtalion of 
Christ’s rijchteousiiess. .Sometimes the expression is taken hy 
onr divines in a lar^fer sense, for the imputation of all that 
Christ did and sulTered for our redemption, whereby we are 
free from ifuilt, and stniid rijfhtoous in the sipdit of (iod ; and 
80 implie.s the imi>utation both of Christ’s satisfaction and 
obeilience. Dnt here I intend it in a stricter sense, for the 
imputation of that rii^diteoii.sness or moral ^moilness that eon 
8lsf8 in the obedience to Cdirist. And hy that ritHiteousnesH 
hein^ imputed to us, is meant no other than this, that that 
ri^liteousneSH of CliriHt is accepted for us, and admit ted instead 
of trial perfect Inherent riKhteonsnebS that onglit to he in our- 
Belves: Chribt’s perfect oliedienco shall he reckoned to our 
ai'count, HO that we sfial! have the benefit of it, as thoug’h w'e had 
performed it ourselvcH.' 

It may linally be observed that in ProtestAnt 
theology the imputation of Adam’s sin and that 
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of (Christ’s righteousness are elosely connected 
Tlie one is set over against the otlu'r, as l)alaiK-in^ 
and countervailin<j^ it. Ih de Moor, Contnioitarius 
ill Mdrckii ConipcjidiHin^ I.eyden, 17t)l-71, says; 

‘ lm]*iitatio justitia(‘ C'hri:a,i <‘l c iilpae Adaini j)ari passu an 
bulant, et vol utraque ruit, vel utraque u^oiosci debel’ (see 
Hedge, ii. 'J07). 

3 . The Scriptural basis of the doctrines of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin and of Christ’s righteous¬ 
ness.— 'I'liis is to 1 )(‘ fouiui prineinally in the 
K{)is(l('s of I’a.ul. In tlie first place, ran*!, follow 
in,it the Itahhinii- theologry, tends to view nian’; 
relation tt; (iod alonj^' iuiidical lines, though this 
is by no means liis e.xeliisive point of view, nor is 
his leealism thorougligoing, even where it exists. 
In pail icular, as lega.i'ds tin' imputation of Adam’.- 
sin and of (’hiist's 1 ighteoiisiu*ss the fundanumtal 
passage* is l\o wheie the elfeets of Adam’s sin 

and of C’hrist’s righteousness are contrasted : as 
sin llows Iroin Adam, so right ('ousness Hows from 
Christ. hen this great j)a.s>a.ge is examined, 
however, it is found to laidv altogether the sharp 
formulation of tln^ later doctrine, aiul it cannot 
be said that the imputation either of Adam’s sin 
or of Christ’s righteousness is distinctly taught in 
it. All elioi'ts to make Taul, here and elsewhere, 
an exact systematic theologian must fail; tlu're 
i.s always about his statements a breadth ami ex- 
jiansiv(‘n('ss in which miieh is left to the imagina¬ 
tion, and the meaning is sugg(;sted rather than 
pr(*.ci^ely delined. In the jias.^age before us, while 
it is cb;ai‘ that Caul Ix'lievisl in the I>ivineimpu- 
tati(m of ^in and in the derivation of all human 
sin from .Adam's transgression, it is by no mean.s 
clear that he hc'ld, let us say, the dotd-rine of 
immediate imputation. In fact, v.’^ is inconsistent 
wit.h this and with the doctiine of mediate impu¬ 
tation alike : ‘ until the law sin was in the world : 
but sin is not imputed when there is no law.’ 'The 
famous tip ip of V.'- will not bear the sense jmt 
U])on it by Crigen ami Augustine of ‘in wdiom,’ 
i.e. in .Adam. ‘ In that ease (i.) rV/ wmuld not be 
the right prejiosition ; (ii.) ip would Im too far 
removed fiom its antecedent’ (Sanday-Headlam, 
Coinnu:nl(irif on UoDKuis^ Kdinhurgh, I(S95, p. 133). 
Again, are by no means th(!ologica,l]y precise. 
It is clcfir in v.’^ that Paul traces battk in general 
the condemnation of men to the tresoass of Adam, 
but the interme<liary links establisliing the con¬ 
nexion are left \ague. And so again with the 
connexion in the latter half of the verse h(‘tweeii 
the OLKaioj/iLa and the OLKaLioais H<;.dd(*s, the 

exact meaning of dcKulLojua is uiicertain, whether 
the righteous act or merit of (.'lirist (K. C. J. 
Holsten, C. il. Vaughan, K. A. Lipsius, II. P. 
Liddon) or the justifying sentence (II. A. AV. 
Meyer, K. II. (liUbrd, W. Sa.nday and A. C. 
Headlam). Pinally, the exact sense in which we 

are to understand in v.“^ that the tresfiass of Adam 
and the obedienc.e of Christ constituted the many 
sinners and righteous respectively is hdt vague. 
It is, no doubt, right to understand Paul to mean 
‘ constituted’ in the Divine judgment, i.e. imputed ; 
but how the sin of Adam and the obedience of 
Christ bring about the imputation of .sin or of 
righteousness is left unexj)laim;d. 

If we turn to Ko 4-'^ w^e lind, instead of the doc¬ 
trine of the im})utation of Christ’s righteousness, 
that of the imjmtation of f;iitli for righteousness, 
w’hicli Paul derives from Gn Ib^^, perhaps as a result 
of his Kabbinic training. It is at least interesting 
to obseixe that the imputation of one thing for 
aiioilie.r is known to the Rabbinic theolog^g e.g. 
vow for performance, willingness to suflcr for 
martyrdom (see F. Weber, Jud. Theol.., Leipzig, 
1897, p. 282). The Mechilta actually says on Kx 
14** : Abraham inhtirited this world and the world 
to come sol(‘ly by tlie merit of faitli, w hereby he 


believed in the Lord, and He rc'ckoned it to him 
for righteou.sncss (see d. R. Lightioot, GaUitiaiis, 
Lomlon, 189t), }). U) 2 ). 

4. Opposition to the doctrines of the imputation 
of Adam’s sin and of Christ’s righteousness.— 
AVith the above statements in viewy it i.s not sur¬ 
prising that, even apart from the moral ditliculties 
of the doctrines, they should have been challenged 
on 8 crij)tural grounds, even where the legal t(*r- 
minology of St. Paul lias not altogether been 
abandoned. The Pelagians, and the Socinians 
after them, entirely r(‘[)udiated the doctrine of the 
imputation of Adam’s guilt. The Socinians and 
Arminians objected to the doctrine of the impu¬ 
tation of Christ’s rigliteousness; the Arminiana 
proposed instead to follow Paul in s[>eaking of the 
imputation of faith for righteousness. On the last 
point the opinion of A. 1>. l>ruc(‘, St. l\t ill's Con¬ 
cept uni of Cftristuinit i/y Ldiiiburgh, 1894, f). 155 
is noteworthy: 

‘The ^rcat doctors of the liUthoran and Roforined Con- 
fessioiiH emptied failti of all mor.il cont.eiitH, that no pretext 
mi; 4 ^ht remain for aserit'imjf to it justifvinc virtue, and assigned 
to It, simply the huiiihlo service of claimmc an interest in the 
foreij^n ri;^htcoiisncsM of (diii.st. They evtm went the lent;th of 
seLtinv; aside the scriptural idea of the imputation of raith, 
and .sul)stitiit 111 )^^ for it the idea of the impul.alion of (’lirist’s 
riuddeoii'-iH's.s, ke<q*inf,' themselves ri^dil with St. I’aul hy the 
in;^o‘ni(ais de\ lee of takin;.? faitli, in the texts where it is said 
to )ie imputed, nhjfctit'i’ly, so hrmgm|; out the meaning that not 
tlie act of believing, hut the object l)elie\ed in, the rightt'ous- 
iiess of Christ, is imputed. This maiim r of h.iudling t he fecti.? 
of justilleatioM is very open to critii'ism. In the tlrst ]>la('e, it 
is unfortunate that the UroteHtant doctors, in llieir laudable 
zeal against neo-h?gali«m, «hould base found it necessary to 
become uu-Taulitie in their terminology, hani.shing from their 
theological vocabulary tiie imputation of faith a.s not onp' 
inexact but even heretical, and employ ing exelusix ely a phrase 
uliich, however h'gitimate as an inference from .Scripture texts, 
has no express si'njttural warrant. 'I'his fin't is an index that 
somehow they had got upon tlie wr(.)ng truck, and had fall'ti 
nto one-Hidediiess.’ 

Modern tlu.'ology, as governed by tbc new em¬ 
phasis on t-bc Synoi>tic teaching of ./<*.su.s, and 
(‘Specially oil liis doctrine of tlui lAit berbood of 
God, tend.s aw'.ay from legal analogies tind modtts 
of statement. I'lic eonstMjuenec is tluit the term 
imputation’ ha.s tended, ext'cpt on account of its 
listorical assocititions, to be banished from recent 
heology. So f.ar as concerns, not the term, but 
tb (3 matt(*r of the doctriiu's tif the imput/Uion of 
Adam’s sin and Christ’s rigbteonsnoss, it is vsidc'ly 
clt t<.) be morally impos^ilile to maintain that 
mm in general are guilty bucau.'-^e of Adam’s sin, 
Lind <al.so tluit, as abov (3 stated, Ikaul himself doe.s 

•t (list inetly teach Ibis. The usual line of modern 
teacliiiig, therefore, follows the suggt;stion made 
by Paul in Ko 5**, tind, while recognizing the 
inheiiUiMci; from the past of sinful propensitie.s, 
admits guilt only wdicre there is con.-cious jind 
wilful transgression (,so, J. Ivaftan, in his 

Dogniufik*y 'riil)iiigen, 1901). 

As rt'gards the imputation of Cbri.st’s righteous- 
icss, t ill! passjige above (juoted from Rruce is, on 
dn; whole, typical. Since Kant’s lleligion inner- 
hulb der Grenzen der b/ossen Vernnnfty the doctrine 
of justilication by faith has been commonly stated 
in the form that God accepts our faitli in (Airist 
as the earnest of the Christ likeness which it is dcs- 
ined to jiroducc, or secs in Christ the full fruition 
if what in the believer is present only in tln^ germ, 
t is notew'oitliy, however, that Kit sell 1, with bis 
ijlowdng admiration for the prineijiles of the Kefor- 
iiation, here substantially maintains the orthodox 
doctrine, though without the parallel doctrine of 
the imputation of Adam’s guilt. 

'On tlie other hand, when what we want is to see forgivenc.ss 
lenoine operative as the attribute of a coinrnunity, this aspect 
)f it is guaranteed by the (30inuuiuity’8 Representative, whose 
nviolahly maintained position towards the love of Ood, whi(*h 
is distinctive of Him, is imputed by God to those who art to he 
ccomited His. Hecause Christ kept Himself in the love of (iod 
ly His obedience even unto death, God’s fr)rgivmg love is 
thereby secured beforehand to those who belong to Ghrist’t 
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t)t in (jocI's 
kJ’.s helo\ I'd 
I find tiKiin- 

.-.y ....j,, Ihe verdict of justillcalion or for-^uencss is 
therefore not to be forniuluted in such a wav thiil the com¬ 
munity has its relationship to Christ imputed fo it, hut in such 
a way Miat the conuniinity whi<‘h helon^-sto Christ’has imputed 
to il Ills position towards the love of Ood, in wliich He main¬ 
tained Himself hy his ohedierice ' {Jrication and Jieconcilia- 
tion, tr., Kdifdiurgh, 19U0, p. 5t7). 

'I’hi- fine ref^carded as tlie classical 

model n rcstat oiiient of tlie doctrine of the imputa¬ 
tion of Christ’s rigliteousness. 


community. Their guilt is not taken into accou 
kidgment, since tliey are admitted in the train of (h 
Son to the position towards God whi<'h was assume. 


See, further, artt. SiN, Justification. 

Litkraturb.—T he principal literature has heen indicated in 
tlie course of the article. It is to ha observed (hatC. Hodge s 
Sijsfrniafir. Tliru/oi), l.(Uidon and Fdinhurglt, Is, ' 7;i, .Mptci- 
allv ii. 19:! IT. and ui. I ll IT., is parli.-ularlv valiiahl.'. tiotli for 
the history of the tlo.yriucs of imputation ami f^.r un exact 
statement of Llicir orthodox l*rotcstant, form. 

KoBi'd: !’ S. Franks. 

INCAS. — S (‘e A NI) i; A N .s. 

INCANTATION. — See Charms and Amu 
idvrs. l)ivi\A rio.N. 


INCARNATION. 


Introductory (N. 8oderbi,om), p. hs.*]. 

American (It. B. Aid'.x andt.r), p. ISh 
Buddhist (L. dk la Vwa.kk Bdussin), p. 1S6. 
Chinese (1‘. J. MackaiuaN ), {>. 188. 

Christian.—See Jksus Cmtis i'. 

Egyptian (A. Whuikmann), p. 188. 

INCARNATION {Intro<luctory).—Jim term 
‘ incarntiLion ’ is apjiUed totim .act of a divine or 
suptnmatural heinj.^ in .-cssumin;.,' tlie form of a mac 
or animal, and continnin*^" to live in t hat form npo i 
the earth, [nctirmilion it? thus disfinotu'hed, on 
tlie one hand, from ‘ transmi^ontion,’ in which tlie 
v;i<yrant entitv is not a deity, hut a soul ; and, on 
the other, alike from ‘ pusses.sion ’ (y, c.), in which 
a .sjiirit or a deity ttikes ii[> its almd.* in a human 
heincy hut only temporarily, and nol lor a wdiolc 
lif(!tiine, from ‘ emanal ion,’'vhitdi impliius a diviiu! 
source, hut not the actual presence ol ti <leity, and 
from the capacity of deities, or of holy men and 
magicians, to assume on occasion wdi.atcvcr forms 
they pletise (;is, c.y,, Vercthiayhnaf 17. ,\iv. 7 11. | and 
Tishtiy.'iI/V a viii. Ififh]; s(‘e ai t. M i:tum rs^o'iio.sis). 

Aniono primitive peoples there is really no .such 
tiling as incarnn t ion in (tie strict sense of the term. 
J'he men and animals wurshijtpcd among smh 
peojdcs are usually regarded and tieated as actual 
(Unties, or at Ictist divine, and not as t he m;inif(\s(a- 
ti<jns of certain gods or demons. Knujiienlly, in 
cases where the men or animals worshipju-d hav(‘ 
tieen snpjtosed hy investigators to he the cmliodi- 
ments of (hnnons or other sn [an nat ui al beings, a 
iiiore searching imiuiry has shown that in reality 
they ranked, and were worshipped, as living dciti(‘s 
(<J. C. h'ra/er, Lccftirc.<; on tho ICorli/ Hist, of the 
Kimjshij), London, lhO.5, {)p. IJiitL, 279 f.). At a 
later stage, sacred beings of this ty[>e might he 
regarded as the incarnations of a god {>’.(!. Avalo- 
kitesvaia hecomes incarnate in the I>alai l>ama; 
see ‘ rihetan’ section of this art.). Among primi¬ 
tive races tlie closest appruximatioms to tlm con- 
ce[ition of incaimation are found in (1) tlie animals 
in wliitdi the [uiinitive mind traces the pcciiliar 
and mysterious forre^ isee art. Holiness [(.(ni. and 
prim. 1, vol. vi. [>, 7‘i5) oi the dc.ad—now r<‘gar.h'd as 
divine and endowed with j)OW(‘r--and wdiicli tlnui*- 
fore h(‘C(jim‘ objects of worshiji, and (2) tin* aged 
and the medicine-men in the [tails they [ilay in llie 
performance of the mysteries ; here they assume 
the forms of the great personages of sacred tradi¬ 
tion, and feel that they are urn*. Avil h llu'se suiter- 
human h('ings and deiti(*s (K. I. 1 muss, ]Jie 

iiydrit-H .epi'ilition Jj(*ip/ig, 1912, [>. xevif.). It 
is true, of course, that this im))er.sonatioii^ (ir 
emhodiment wai.s not fiermancnt or comitlelie 'I’lie 
sacrificed man-g(Kl of tiie Mexi(‘ans, ‘our Lord 
ffod,’ to iIll[tersonate wdioiu a y(->nng and heautiful 
man wnis chosen from among Dm picked (ai[>tives, 
was regarded as the ‘ fignrer or roi*iescntative of 

1 The aiiproxiination was iiiurli clo'.pr whtui (.his power e.atiie 
to he reyuinU'.i ns a sm.jI. r.^rrM-no .1 in (lie l.ater civiliza{ions 
of (Ireeui: and Rome as a migiatury iu.iivi.iiial being. 


Greek and Roman (St. (Ikorge Stock), [». 192, 
Indian (11. .1 aooit p. 1 p;>, 

Muslim ((i. A. L .uroN), p. 197. 

Parsi ( N. S< •(>i (. i;i,( )M i, p, 198. 

Semitic (G. A. I’.Mi'iON), p. 199. 

Tibetan (L. ,\. \V moO'.kl), [a 2Ul). 

i 'I7*/.c:il lipoca (K. S(de!', ' Die achtzclin Jivhresfcste 
I der M(‘\ic,‘un'r,’ i/i VcroifsntL des koniyl. Mioseutns 
fur I otki vkunde zu lierlni, vi. [1899] 194; see 
‘ Amein an’ section). lA en at a more advanced 
stage of rtdigious devclojuncnt the craving for 
(ln‘ immediate [tresence of deity give.s rise, as a 
iiile, to (lie [tractice of dtdfying men (as, in 

IM. -\(henian Hymn to Demetrius, Alliemeiis, vi. 
gd;;- r, or in the cult of the emperors) ratlier than 
to tlui belief in incarnation. 

AiiMuig W est (M il [teoples, again, the idc.a ol 
im'arnation in tlie jtroper stmse siumii.s to have 
oiiginated in h'.gs pt (see (he ‘ lOgyptian’ section), 
and then, with H(dleiiism as its medium, to hav(.* 
rctiched its highest form in ('hi istianity (s(!0 art. 
Jj-.sus CuRIs'i') and h(:!lerodox Islam. A jiaiallcl 
development is (he Indian doctnnt! of arotetros 
(sec: the ‘Indian’ section) —first imMilioned in tin! 
Hhdqnradyiiit, iv. 7 f. — which in turn alst> exei'ciscd 
;m intliKMice iiiion the Muslim sectaries, i.e. in thti 
Shrite. doct rine of the inoii/i. 

'Die modi* rate Shi'lies do not ti;ach in carnal ion in 
(he strict s(*nse ; hut ccrl.ainly the SliLite doctrimj 
(hatllni right of succiussit.m Ijclongs to (lie (h'sccii- 
danUs of 'All, the ]To)diet's cousin, and of k'atima, 
his daughter, in virtue of blood-iidat iouship and 
divine ordinance, and not, as (lo^ Sunniti's Indd, to 
tin; khalifs installed hy liuman elect ion and appoint¬ 
ment (1. (hdd/.iher, 't’^oriesiniyeri uher de)i l.sldni, 
Heididherg, 1910, [a 210), htis some affinity with 
(he idiMi of ima'irnation. The theory of t he tnuitns, 
like Islam in gem^ral, rests ujion various grounds. 
'Die divine seipience of these ruhns is gmaranteed 
not only hy their legitimate (h'semit from the 
Lropliel's family and hy their sujieihuman gifts, 
hut tilso liy th<*ir [lossession of a divine light- 
snhstanco (ef. ShahrastA,ni, tr. T. Haarhriieker, 
Halle, IHdO, i. 172, 200, 217 f. ; it is a divine ])ow<*r 
|2171, a part of deity [172, 200], and evmi (he spirit 
id deity [170, 17J]) which h.ad streamed down Irom 
Adam in a .succession of divine men, [lassed into 
(lie loin.s of the grandfather of Muhammad and 
'.Mi, and was then portioned out to'iMniallah with 
his son, the Prophet, and the latt(M s oalighter, 
Fatima, on tlie one side, and to Ala"i ralil> with 
his son ' Ali, on the other ; transmitted thereafter by 
t he offspring of (Ik; man iage ot ' A li and Inltima, the 
martyrsof KcM bela, and liy the suecessiv<; iof 
tlie Ih-ophet’.s lineage, it wdll culminate in tlie last, 
(,he ‘ hidden,’ itndni, w ho will a])[)eai in t he linal age. 

JJn; Sunnite tradition, too, had a place for the 
nur Mnhnnnndd , the ‘light of Muhammad,’which 
rested ujiou the huehead of Adam, and tiom which 
all tlie [irojihetH liave siirung. 'i’his light pervades 
all the ages, falling ever upon the hearers of tlie 
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divine tra<lition. It went tliroiigh the forefatliers 
of Mul^amniad. Ihit tlie Shi'ite sect invested 'AU 
with one of tiie l)ri 3 j::htest aureoles of that \ig\it. 
Fo\irteen thousand years before the creation of the 
first man, t\\e cmnhiued ii'^hta of Muhaiunrad and 
'All shone before (lod, and then tfowed ‘through 
the \nire and holy loins’ ((iold/lher, ‘ Neuplatonische 
und gnostisclie Fdeniente iiu lladith,’ in ZA xii. 
[lOODj d-28 IV.). 4'his liglit-suhstance, whic.h attests 
the j)rerogative of each successive i/mtn?, and 
endows liiiu with the supernatural gift, strikingly 
recalls (lie khirnreiiah of the Avesta (Pahlavi 
khurm/c; in Firdausi, /iirr), and has perhaps some 
lii.stori(^al link with that Parsi conception (see 

Parsi ’ section), (loldziher {ZA xii. 3‘J7 Ik), it is 
true, rejects the hypothesis of any such relalionsliip, 
though ho emphasizes the close connexion between 
tile light inherited throughout the ages and the 
pre-existence of the Prophet, and shows tliat traces 
of Jewish thought appear in this sphere of ideas. 
It is, at any rate, a signiiicant fact that tlie idea 
of tin; inherited consecration, which is foreign to the 
ortliodox doctrine regarding the Projihel, should 
have been speiually developed in Persian Shi’itisni. 

It is true that Shalirastani (llaarbriicker, i. 
170, I7‘2f.) asso(‘iates tlie transmission of the divine 
spirit or divine light to the Imditt with metem- 
psyehosis, which is unknown in the Avesta. 4'he 
i(h;a that every age must have its own iinfim —tlie 
love and trust accorded to liim being r(‘garded by 
the Sln'it(*s as a sixth pillar of the faith, and so 
added to the usual live --is undoubtedly inllueneed 
by the Neo-Pin,tonic omanational theory of the 
cyclical manifestations of the cosmic reason ((lold 
ziher, ZA xii. 330), and by the Indian doctrine that 
an avdfnra of Visnu is given to every sm^eessivo 
age. TJie eschatologica,! aspe(’t of the last imdw, 
N\ ho has hemi withdrawn from the earth, and now 
rules in secret, and who is destine<l to return and 
assnimi the linal <lominion, is a product of Jewish- 
Christian aspirations (Shalirastani, i. 109, 216; 
Goldziher, Vorlrsungen, j). 210). Jewisli inlluence 
can also be traced elsewhere ; thus the sakina, 
which, in the sense of a divine and lioly consecra¬ 
tion, is sometimes ascribed to the imdfus', i.s derived 
from the Jewish sk^kindh, i.e. the divine presmice 
manifesting itself in visible symbols (Goldziher, 
Ahh(iii(/I. ::nr (irah, Philol. i., l^eyden, 1S06, p. 
188). In like manner, the Jewish sbekimih abode 
with Israel from the days of tlieSinaitic legislation 
till the destruction of the Second Temple, and it 
rested njion Jacob and other men of God (F. Sjiiegel, 
Krdn. Altcrtumslcnnde^ Leipzig, 1871-78, li. 50; 
cf. the kdjkodk Jahiveh in the OT). 

The party of ‘ exaggeration ’ {(jhnldt) xvere not 
content with tlie doctrine of the divine light, hut 
taught an actual incarnation of deity, so that the 
title ‘ God ’ was applied at least to 'Ali (Shahrastaiii, 
217). Incarnation [hulul), however, was condemned 
even by the ordinary Slii'ites (cf. R. A. Nicliol.sori, 
Tranf}. of the, 'I'hird Intern. Congress for the Hist, 
of Religions, Oxford, 1908, i. 295), and believers in 
incarnat ion {hulfdiiia), like the ‘ exaggerators’ 
{ghalli/d), were compared by Shahrastaiu (199 f.) to 
the Christians. In tliese circles 'Ali and his family, 
as embodiments of deity, were not infreiinently 
exalted above Muhammad himself, who, in relation 
to Allah, was clearly conscious of his human 
limitations, and the Semitic-Muslim conception of 
God was niodilied in the direction of Aryan thought 
(see art. SuI'a). In Persian Islftm, God and man 
were regarded as more closely related. The identi¬ 
fication of the Sufi with <leity, which has been 
fairly common since it began with tlie great Sufi, 
Bayazid of Bistam,^ in the 9th cent., must be 

1 B&yazid said : ‘ Of a truth I am God ; there is no ffod beside 
me ; (jive homaj^e unto rne ! Glory be unto me 1 How great is 
my majesty ’ 


distinguished from incarnation strictly so called. 
TJiat Neo-Platonic and Indian ideas of union with 
the All-One played a ruling part in the rise of 
SufUsm was already noted by al-P>uunlJ Such 
(onus of pantiveistie extravagance are eommon in 
all mystical theories of the kind, and in reality 
involve an expansion of the idea of incarnation 
that results in mere indetiniteness. An incarnation 
that embraces all religious persons has lost its 
specific meaning. 

The conception of one solitary incarnation of 
deity is peculiar to Christianity. In India the 
development of the idea resulted in an exactly 
opposite view. The earliest incarnation of Visnu 
would seem to have been Krsna. Tliereafter there 
is a constant increase in the number of embodiments 
—we find successively the figures ten, twelve, 
twenty-two, twenty-four, tiventy-cight (A. Barth, 
Religions of Indict^, London, 1891, p. 171) —until 
at length they are spoken of as inriumerahle, so 
that the great teachers of any religion whatever, 
as, e.g., Biuldha and Jesus, (‘ould he numbered 
among the avatdras. Eventually every gurn 
(‘teacher’) claimed to be an avatCira. hAen the 
theory of a single incarnation for each age leatls 
here to the idea of an infinite nnmher, as the 
several age.s alway.s recur. In certain schools of 
the Mahayana the docJrine of a Buddha in each 
‘non-void’ cosmic, period (see art. Ages of the 
World [Bml.], vol. i. 189 f.) developed into tlie 
theory of a celestial i)rototype for each earthly 
Buddha, and suhsequently into tlie idea of the 
one Buddha-god, of whom the various individual 
Buddh.as are emanations. Schopenhauer {Sa/nmt- 
liehe IVerke, l^ei])zig [Reclam]-, 1892, v. 413) and 
otluirs aia; of opinion that tlu^ idea of a plurality of 
Buddluus is more rational than that of the one 
Christ. 

'riie Slii’a and its sects adopted an intermediate 
position, 'riiero is among them no unanimity as 
to the number of imams. On the ordin.ary enumera¬ 
tion, officially riurognized by the Persian State 
religion, tliere are twelve, the last of whom, 
Muhammad Abn-l Qasim (9th cent.), will return in 
the final age as (lie Mahdi. In the Middle Ages, 
the ‘Sect of the Seven Imams,’ the Ismailites, liad 
a great vogue, khey enumerated seven Ndiiq 
(‘speaking ones’) or manifestations of God, viz. 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Miihammad 
(with'All as his ‘deputy’), and Muhammad 

Malidl, the son of IsnuVil, from whom the sect took 
its name (A. Christensen, Muhamedanske Digtere og 
7'(?;uA:c 7T, Copenliagen, 1906, p. 7711'.). As Islam, 
in conformity with the Bible as its literary source, 
teaches that human history lias a consummation, 
the number of possible incarnations must in any 
case be limited. 

Litbraturk.—T his has been given in the course of the article. 

N. SOderrloiu. 

INCARNATION (American). — The notion 
that the ‘ life ’ may be transferred from one body 
to another is wiue-spread among the American 
aborigines. It is a conception fostered by that 
type of Animism which sees in Nature powers 
rather than things, or, at all events, no sensible 
thing without its active and concealed potency; 
and, again, it is a conception already mythically 
expressed in the frequent cosmogonies which de¬ 
rive the life of the Earth and of Earth’s children 
from that of the demiurge whose transformed 
body the Earth is. 

'The thouj^ht originally expressed by the ancient teachers 
of the Iro(iuoian and other barbaric peoples,’ writes J. N. B. 
Hewltt(5/ RliHW [190‘S], p. 188), ‘was that the earth through 
the life, or life power, innate and irninanent in iiu pubstance— 
the life personated by Tharonhiawakon—by feeding itself to 
them produces plants and fruits and vegetables which serve 

* India, ed. E. C. Sachau, Ix)ndon, 1910, i. 83. 
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food for birds and animals, ail which In their turn become 
food for men, a proc<>39 vvherel)y Uie life of the earth is trans- 
nmted into that of man and of all livinjf things.’ 

‘'^llaronllia^vakon ’ is the (leiniurgic titan, de¬ 
scended fiuiii tlie sky to become the fa.sjjioner 
and tlie soul of earth-life. I'he word inean.s, says 
Hewitt, ‘ He /.aasps the skv (by memory)’—a 
desi^^natiori wliicli clearly places this hciiifr in 
the pan-mythic group of beings cast down from 
heaven to become sources of earth-life (ef., further, 
Hewitt, in JiA/ ii. 11910] 718 11’.). Otlier designa¬ 
tions, s\ic.h as ‘Sprout’ and ‘Sapliug,’ imlicate the 
rev(u\se cousideral ion of this being, as already 
fallen and as iii(;;irnate in tlie vegetable life of 
Mother Earth. This character appears explicitly 
in the close of the Onondaga version of (he myth, 
as given by Hewitt liLiKW^ pp. 218-220) ; 

Moreover, it is said that this Sii]>ling, in the niRnner in 
whi(di he lias life, has tliia to hefall him recurrently, that he 
becomes old in body, and that when, in fuel, Ida body bf'comc.s 
ftiicicnt normally, he then retransforins his body inTuch wise 
tliui he becomes a new man-beinp;'again and again recovera Ids 
yonth, so Lh;it> one would tliiiik tliat he had just then iriuwn 
to th(‘ size which a man-being ciislomurily has when he re.aches 
the youth of man-heings, as manifested by the chiAnge of voice 
at the age of imherlv. Moreover, it is so that continuously 
the oreniia immanent in his body —lhe oreiida with which i.e 
Buffuses his person, the orpuda which he projects or exhibits, 
through which he is possessed of force and potency—is ever 
full, imdindnislied, and all-sutllcient, ; and, in the next ci,. (>, 
nothing that is otkon, or dca<ll\, nor, in the next jdace, e\et'i 
the (Ireat Destroyer, otk'in m itsfdf and faceless, has an} elTcct 
on him, he being perfect 1\' immune to its ere/iifa ; and, in tic- 
next place, there is nothing that can bar his way or veil his 
faculties. M(;reover, it is v erily thus with all the things Ihul 
are eoniained in the earth here iirescnt, that ile-y severally 
retraiisform or exclmiiue their bodes. It is 1 bus w itb all t be 
things that sjirouL and grow, ainl, m the m-vr place, with all 
things that produce themselves and grow, ind, in the next 
place, all the man-heings. All these are aifectcd in the same 
manner, that they severally transform their bodies, and, in 
the next ]>Ia('e, that they retransform tlieir laddies, severally, 
without cessation.' 

Tliis may he regarded as the general iihilosojiliy 
of tliose Aiiimists who have not attaiiH'd a denr 
conception of personality : life is regaidcd as Iluid, 
jULSsiug readily from one embcjdinumt to another ; 
it lias no monadic totality, hut separates into 
qualities and functions rather than into orgaii- 
isiiiH ; into elllnences and simulacra rather tlian 
into individual sjiirits. Almost universally the 
Indi.'ins hold such a view—the notion of individ¬ 
ual immortality, and even the ‘lla[»py Hunting 
(iroiind,’ being largely developed under White 
intlmmee. 

'riiis conception of a fluid life permeating all 
material things hnds an early and logical expres¬ 
sion in the innuincrahle saciauieiital rites where¬ 
by the Indians emleavonr to acquire the traits of 
tliose creatures whose flesh tlicy eat or of tlio.st? 
divinities symbolized in the .sacramental food. 
Thus J>e Jcuiic {Jesuit llrhif ions, ed. K. (h 
Thwaites, 1890-1901, ix. 121) notes: 

‘ A savage, st'drig a Frenchman eat the heart of a certain 
bird, said loiiim, “ How ! thou who art a man, darcst thou eat 
that? If vve }veople should eat it, our enemies would surprise 
U8 and wovild kill us ; that is a woman's food.’” 

The inter-eoTitinental custom of eating the flesh, 
especially the heart, and of drinking the hloo<l, 
of an emnny who ha<l proved Ids courage in dcatli 
by torture, that this courage might he transferred 
to the jiartakcrs (cf. Kl'llICS AND Mokamty 
[American]), is hut a further, and terrible, illu.s- 
tration of this idea. Indeed, Garcilasso {houal 
Cornmeiitaries, ed. I’aris, 1830, I. xi.) states that 
some of the S. Arnericnii tribes, after having eaten 
the body of such a victim, dried the nerves and 
hones and vvorsldpped these remains as divine. 
In Mexico, in various festivals, we find cakes 
fashioned into the likeness of the deity, or of its 
attributes, or even, in the case of Omacatl, into 
the sliape of a hone regarded as a hone of the god, 
which are then eaten as sacraments. Siniilar 
sacramental notions underlay the various forms 
of ceremonial caimibalism practised by the gvztecs 


and otlier Mexican peoples. The hearts of victims 
were customarily devoted to the divinity, hut the 
bodies were eaten by the W'orsliippers in many, if 
not all, ca.ses. It seems to be beyond doubt that 
the partaker was exjiected to derive some magical 
or ‘ Italy ’ power from the flesJi of one who liacJ in 
turn derived it from consecration to the divinity. 

In the larg-e nnrnher of Aztec instances in which 
the sacriliciaT victim is regarded as a personation 
of the god, this is certainly true. Tlie tliean- 
tlirojiic idea is everywhere present. Saliagun 
{Hist, ghx., Paris, 1880, hks. i., ii.) gives a multi¬ 
tude of examples, 'riiii.s, in the woj'ship of tlie 
god of im'rclnint.s, with his live hrotiicrs and his 
sister, ‘tlu'y sacrillccd t(j all together, or to each 
)f them, one or more slaves, clothed in the orna- 
'uents of tlie god. as if (licy were his image.’ 
Slaves were bought for this special purpose, care 
being taken that Ihcy were sound ami wilJioiit de¬ 
fect ; they wen- tod and fattened for tlie sjicrilice 
and tli(^ H.'icranicnta 1 lianquet following it, Jill the 
while being ^‘ru-<uii;ig<'d to dance and sing and live 

1 life of rejoicing, so that, says Sahiigiin, ‘they 
nade no cas*- of (he death that was rcservi'd for 

t.lumi ’ (i. xix.). d’lu' ty])ical instance ot this sort 
s perhaps (hat of the young man who for a year 
x'lsomiio.l the gicat god 'I’czcatIipocui, livingaiuid 
in- spn'inlour of tcni[)le service, wit h four nuiidims 
ia\iu;:; (he character of divine consorts. At the 
eml oi this time In* was sacriliccd to the god, wliile 
it the same time anotlic'r yontli, lauiuliful and un- 
>lcmivh<'d, was cdioscn in liis plac-c'. 

‘Duniig the } ear he traversed the cit y carryiiig flowers in 
tiishiii(N and accoiiipuniL-d by a great foilovviiig. He siiiuted 
rrai-icij-.lv all wliom he eiii-tiiiiil cri'd, and llie\, on their part, 
iiKiiig luiH fi.ir the venluble iiiiimc of Tezeat hjioca, threw 
Iheiuselves on tlieir kfues befoie him and wnrshipped him’ 

9i. V. ; se»* also the hrilliauL descri|)tiou in I’rescoLL’s C’tai- 
quest of Me-ricd, hondoii, lh74, cli. iii.). 

The flaying of the victims and the wearing of 
dieir skins was a not uncommon mode of trans- 
erring the divine attributes. In the xvorshi[) of 
die ‘ iSlother of the Gods’ the woman who person¬ 
ated the goihhrss was ll.ayed and her skin worn 
by a priest, who, ‘ thus cdolhecl, travcised (die city, 
where he was the ucc asion of a thousand insani¬ 
ties’ (Saliagun, I. viii. ; cf. il. xi.). A curious 
livinity wjis Xipe 'I'otec, ‘ the Hayed one,’ in 
whosci riters the worshiiqx'is Nvore the skins of tlu: 
samilic'-ed victims, assuming that they were clothed 
ill the skin of the god, and expecting Lherchy to 
be liealed of skin diseases [ih. i. xviii.). The 
notion ajipears to some extent in the northern 
tribes—at least tlu^ Pottawatoini ‘Story of tin; 
man with six sons,’ narrated by de Smet {Life, 
Letters, and Travels, New York, 1905, VII. viii.), 
presents striking atialogic;s. 

Ritualistic imjjcr.sonatiori of mythical beings, 
pirits of jiiicestors, the heroic deaci, etc., is to he 
found in many localities. It is probably a fac-tor 
ill all totcmic ritc'S and in symbolic face-fiainting. 

In the Pawnee llako, when the consecrated cliilcl 
has been paintcal with tin; lines in wliicdi, says 
the pri(;st, ‘ we see the face of Tirtlwa atius, the 
giver of life and powerr to all things,’ it is told to 
look info a hoxvl whicli has been tilled witli run¬ 
ning w^ater: 

‘ The rimning water aymbolizes the passing on of generationi, 
one following another. The little child looks on the water and 
sees its own liktmess, as it will see that likeiiosB in its children 
and children's children. The face of Tiniwa atius is there 
also, giving proiniHe that the life of the cliild shall go on, as 
the waters flow over the land’ (A. O. Fletcher, ti RiiEW, pt. 

2 (1904], pp. 241). 

The most notable development of this conception 
is among the Indians of tlie North-West, where 
masked shamans personate my tide powers, and 
among the Pueblo Indians, with whom veritable 
mysteries are enacted by the priesthoods—tests of 
initiation imjilying at least some degree of partici¬ 
pation in the sujiernatuial character represented 
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(s<!e J. \V. F«;\vlves, 15 Br>EW [1897J and 111 
IUjEW ; IVT. (!. SwnonHon, ilS REEW [1904J; J. 
11. Swanton, 11 HEW [I’X'SJ). 

U is nut without si^^nilicancc; tlmt t.lio Shawnee 
oi opho't Ttuisk w ataw a u'as i <‘^oar(ie(l hy his fol- 
l()w<‘r.s as an iricai nat ion of Manabozho. h'or 
.Manahozlio is tiu? (iLMniur;^^', tlie servant of the 
(lood Manitoii, throu^yli wliose labours j)ower has 
been hioiv^ht from heaven to earth, and the life 
of jnan made tolerable—and it is in tins capadty 
of creator and mediator tliat Manabozho holds a 
cential place in the Jfil/e rites. And not only was 
d'eriskwatawa himself an incarnation of this demi- 
urpo^, HO that ‘his words wtne believed to be the 
direct utterances of a <leity,’ but his body was 
rep:arded as transubstantiated in ‘four strin^^s of 
beans, which we were (old were made of the tlesli 
itself of tlje j)r()[>lmt’ ; these 

‘were carried with imich Holeninily to cacti man in the lodt^e, 
and tie wan expected to take liold of each strinif at ttie toj>, and 
draw Lficin throiig-fi tns tiand. 'I'iiis was callc<i shaking; 

liandH with the prdpiict, and was consiilercd as solemnlv cii- 
Kagiiig to td)ey fiis iuJuiK'tions, and accept his mission as from 
the Supreme’ (J. Mooney, /4 liBKW, pt. Z [ishh], j>p. h7h, 67s f.). 
It is Avith Manahozlio, aifain, that Lon^dellow iden¬ 
tifies the Irocjuoiau chief and prophet Hiawatha— 
possibly with some traditional rippit, since the Iro* 
quoian deminrge is very similar to tlie Algonquian. 

The Aztec myth ot Quetzalcoatl is a typical 
case of belief in re-embodinient. 'This deity-;^o)d 
of the winds, closely associated with the quetzal 
{PiKiroiiuic.rus moccino), which was his emblem, 
was the ruler of Analjuac in a ^mlden a^^e of 
j)eace and [ilenty; drivmi thence by t he (jonquerin^^ 
Tezcatlipoca, he set sail, over tin* t‘,as(A‘rn wat(us, 
for (he land of Tlapallan, promisinj.^ one day (o 
return ami ruhj apain, kinp' of a re-juvmiated 
realm. 'Ihe a|)j>ear;inee of Cortes was mistaken 
for the millennial return of this deity, re-embodied 
in his ancient form, for he was ( radit imiaily lieardiai 
and li^ht of hue—a fact which modi bed (he resist¬ 
ance ollered to the Spaniards by tin; superstitious 
Montezuma. Possibly (.^uetzalcoa( 1 is but the per- 
^oniHciation of the quetzal itsidt (to wliich temples 
were erect<al as far south as (Guatemala), regarded 
as a symlnd of the 8uii, and, lik(^ the plnenix, 
periodically dyino to be born apain. The plumes 
of the quet/;il wi're insipnia <jf the Micxicaii rulers, 
and it is an iideri'sHiip analopy that the Peruvian 
Incas woie as a special sipn feathers of the 
‘ coraquenqinp’ of which they su])p()strd but a 
sinple iiair to exist, the eartlily representatives 
of their sun - di'^ctuided ancestors, Manco Ccapae 
and his spou-e (.see Carcilasso, lioijcd (Jouinum- 
taries, VI. xxviii.). 

The A/((a; deity Huitzilo{)Ochtli is another deity 
repardeil as having onei^ lieeii an earthly hero, to 
whom ‘after his dixath they ren<i(‘r(al the honours 
of potUIiip, inakinp him ol]'erinps of slaves’ 
(Saliapun, I. i.). A very curious rite in hi.s service 
was liis symbolic slayinp, an elaborate <dlipy beinp 
made of cei'eals, into the lu'art of which a dart 
was jiliiJiLoai by a man jau’sonatinp Qnetzalcoatl. 
Afterwai (ks the body ^^■as eaten, but the j»;irt ici- 
paiits in this stranpe sacrament were compidled to 
undergo such jxuianee that, siiys Sahapun, they 
sometime.’^ (led the* country, preferring death at the 
hands of tlnkir enemies (III. i.). 

This pod, li!<e many ano(.lier pod and wizard, 
possessed tlie sliapt; sliifdnp jiower ; ami from this 
to belief in transmipra( ion and reincarnation i.s a 
ste.p the Indians W(*re cerlain to take. ‘ Tlujy lie- 
lieve that souls enter o(her bodices after death ’ is 
(he simide form in which tliis peneral notion is 
expressed hy the Jesuits ( I'liwaites, xv. 18JI). The 
most [irimitive and crude form in wliich the idea 
a})pears is in that form of cannibalism which cun- 
s in (pitinp the bodie.s of decease.d lelatives, in 
order tliat their ‘life’ may be (raiismitti'd to the 


partakers. This custom appears only amonp the 
lower peoples, cliietly ia S. Americui, one form of 
it, interest inp as probably rejuesmitinp a transition 
from the cruder forms noted by Carc-i lasso, beinp 
that of the Vbipnra river trib(*s, ai Iio burn tlie bones 
of their dead and then minple the ashes with their 
drink. 

An interestinp custom in this conri(‘xion is the 
rite of bestouinp the name of the deceased U])ori 
another jierson, who is then supposed to have 
assumed the dead pei'soiks (diaraeJer ; 

‘ It liaH oftt'M 8ai(l Lhfit the dead were brought to life by 

making tlie living hear tlieir tiaim'H. Tliis is dune for aoveral 
reaHoiiH—to revive the memory of a brave man, and to incite 
him who shall hear his name to imitate his courage ; to take 
reveng-e upon the eneniies, for he who takes the name of a man 
killed in battle hinds himself to avenge his death ; to as.sist t he 
family of a dead man, because he who brings him back to life, 
and who repreMents him, assumes all the duties of the deceased, 
feeding his (‘hildren as if he were their own father—in fact, they 
call him their father, and he calls them his children. Mothers 
or otlier relatives who love a sou, or a daugiiLer, or any of their 
kindred, cause such persons to l^e resuHcitated. through a desire 
to see them close by them—transferring the alTecLion that ttiey 
f(‘lt for the deceaMe<l to the \iersonH who take their names’ 
(Thwaites, x.xii. ttW); (d. xxvi. where the ceremony of 

resuscitating a chieftain is described in detail). 

Nor must we forpcL the Indian meswiah of the 
‘ (Jhust - Dance Kelipion,’ who tanpht that ( he 
hnliuri dead were to he re.stirrectcd, the old life 
res(()red, and even the btilfalo and other game 
of former days to he broupht hack in the body 
see />) llBEiVy nt. ” Chris(ian intluences were 
.’it work liert*, hut tliey fell on well-prepared 
aboripinal piound. 

Se«; also Pos.sKssioN, KkincarnATIOI^, 

I.riKRA I IKK. — In addition to aut horit ies cited in the article, 
see list appended .mo.n wim Okity (.Aiin tican). 

11. J>. A LKX AN DKIi. 

INCARNATION (Buddhist).—i. It has been 
held that certjiin Australian tribes deny all con¬ 
nexion between coneejdion ami sexual intereourse, 
and )>clieve dial tlie .spiiit—an animal totem or (he 
ml of an ancestor—takes its place in the womb of 
tiie mother in accordance with certain mysterious 
laws and under certain trees, without t he normal 
intervention of any jiliysical cause.^ The savape 
theories of conception, however, do not nccessai ily 
imjdy such ipnoraiice of pliysiolopical laws. It 
would 1)0 more accurate to say that many primitive 
p(‘<)ples belitni* in tlie pre-existence of the soul of 
the child, and hold that it is independent of the 
soul and life, of the ])arents. Broin a,ll time it has 
been ae,eept(‘<l as a fact that only divine union is 
always productive—Ocx d7ro(/>u;\toi, evval (xdavdTUjy 
(Horn. Od. xi. J49)—^and from this it has been 
lopically comduded in Australia and India that 
sexual intercourse,, tlioupli it may condition con- 
ccjition, is not the cause of it. A living ;ind iti- 
lidiipent p(U'm is iniccssary. The Bi.'ihmans 
thoupht tliat this perm was a soul d(*se(*iided from 
tlie moon thiouph air, smolce, rain, ri(‘e, and 
seminal fluid. Amonp tlie Austr alians ami Hindus 
the belief was that a kind of spirit, a totem or a 
Iffindluirva, lay in xvait for a suitable oj)])ortunity 
to penetrate the womb of some woman and so 
become reincarnat cil. 

Accordinp to Buddhist belief, three causes are 
necessary to conception: (1) that the father and 
mother liave intercourse, (2) that the mother fuHil 
her time, and (3) that a garuUutrva should be in 
readiness. Such is, in so many words, the reply 
of the Buddha when he is asked liow children 
are born {Mdjjhinm, ii. 156 ; Divydvfuldmt, 440 ; 
MUinday T23). In scholastic circles this gandhurva 
is piven a name wliich is really a definition¬ 
al an intermediary beinp, succeedinp 

the tnarnnahhmHiy ‘the beinp in tlie dyinp state’ 
or ‘death,’ and precedinp the 'iipapattwlKLvay ‘the 
bidnp in the state of beinp bom’ or ‘conception.’ 

^ See, e.g., S. Reinar.fi on tlie Kutapas, in CAIBL xl*. (UllZ) 
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A certain s(‘X‘,t ])OrtsesseH a silir/r, whic'lt is lackiinj; 
in tlie Tali canon, wlnne the Huddlia sjn'jiks ol" tin' 
anf ; the Pali canonical huiucm's mention 
only the {jundhai'va. 

2 . All sects do not believe in the (uifdrdhhdva. 

In this coTiriexioii we itUK-lit ()ii(ite more particiilarlv (tie case 
of the Mahas.\hi)iril<!iM (U’. Wassiliiaf, litnUt/iisnniit, St. t'elcrs- 
bur^, pp. 1^74, 'ZSl ; \V. \V. liockliiii, AOe o/ (he 

Buddha, IjOIhIoji, 1.SS4,J). 1!)J) and ( tie school of t,tie Kat.havat t liu 
(viii. 2; cf. xiv. 2). In the time of V’asiitiandliu (Srd nhcent. 
A.D. {?]) a certain He(;t of India jirojier considered I tie doi triiie of 
the antarahhava heretical, ami its arpoiments coincide in many 
reH|)ect8 with ttiose of'riKsa-I3uddliaj.;liosa (Kalhav .ttltiu) ; Imt, 
while the Pali school jireserves the traditional text: ‘Three 
causes are necessary . , . that a gandhnrrn should he in 
readiness,’ the Sanskrit scholars, who deny the existence »)f the 
antarahhava, read : ‘ . that a hein^ in the dyinp^ state(ujara- 

Xiahhava). . . They believe that, just as an olijciu projects its 
reflexion directly and without intermediary on a miiror, so the 
constituent elements (K/candhati) of ( he <lyi(i^ hein^- arc immedi¬ 
ately replai'eil hy other elements, situated in a snitahle womb, 
which form a new bcinp^ who inluu-its (he karma of the dyin^ 
heinj:^. It is in tliis sensp that we must understand II. C. 
Warren’s formula {Ihuldhisni in Tran.slafions, (kimhridee. 
Mass., 1900, )i. 224): ‘Rebirth is not transmij^rat ion ’ (sec the 
long and interesting discussion in A hhittharinakoiabhd^i/a, l^'r. 
tr., London, 1914, ji. 16f.)- 

3 . The belief in the antarribhaiHi, however, is 
not contrndictory to the doctrine of nundilentily 
or (o the deni.'il of ‘ tr.‘insmi; 2 ;r;i{ ion ’ (sin'iiktar//Kt), 
i.(\ till' p.'is.sa.pe of ji person {piK/t/fdd), or sk<in'</rfs 
(the h\(? coimtilucnts of the t.'^o), from onee\i.-.t- 
ence to ariol h(‘r. 'I’he (dcayidhaH do not puss from 
one existence to another, Imt, tts ti (lame, con- 
tirm.'i.lly renewed, sweeps ot'er (he whole prairie, 
so the .dcandkas of the dyino; being ('iip^ender t he 
sk(iri<lh<ts of the int ('rmeditiry being, which, Iteing 
contiinnilly imiewcJ, linally arrive at tin*, [ndnt 
wln're tht'y tire to ciit<'r a womb and engender the 
skandluts of the new being. 

The sufra, {iJujlia, ii. (id), as a nnitter of ftict, 
syieaks only of the ‘descent of (ho vijaamt into the 
womb,’ i.e. the descent of ‘ thought,^ ‘ the spiritual 
element,’ ‘the series of thoughts’; but here, we 
are told, we must understtind hy vijndvti the live 
skiindJias. In the sjihere of dcsiri'. and nuitler 
{kd/tia", ?'}lp(f(/Ii(liu; see CoSMofloNY AND CoS- 
MOPOCiV [Ibiddhist], vol. iv. p. PlO), thought is too 
weak to (‘xist without the snpjiort, of matter. 

'['he opinion, oummon to several Pnroyit'tin writers, 
that only the kitrnid is reinctirnateil, wotild be of 
more weight if conlirmt'd by undisymted texts. In 
cases where t lu* existence of the intei nn'iliary b(‘,ing 
is denied, it is believed that the sJotndhds of the 
dying being ynoject their substit.utes into the 
womli, and smdi skundhas indeed—infernal, brute, 
luimiin, or divide—fis thti retribution of kartna 
rcaynires. Put it is not to be exydainetl how a 
kdvmd could exist indeyiendently of the skaiidhas, 
or yniiduce the slcaudhas. 

4. The intermediary lniiig ia ‘projected’ by the same kanva 
as project s I he fu l un.’ e\i-,|cnc(*. IL uill in conscipicncc have 
the form and aspi-ct of the future licing, i.e. iL wdl he infernal, 
human, divine, ami so on, according to the nature of the future 
being. Its dimensions are (hose of a child off) or (t Itsoigans 
are <le'a lojted ; e.g., the inlermciiiary laung which is to gene¬ 
rate a leidliisattva bears all the marks of a I'.od his.it t va. It 
penelnilcs the womb, not along with aliments, but hy the 
natural v^ay ; tliat is why the second-horu of twins is <-onsidcr».a 
the cider. The body of the intermediary being is transparent 
and subtle aiui is ‘ not susceptible to touch.’ Nothing can stop 
its progress towarfis the place of its birth, since it is armed with 
the magi<'})ower i)f A;ar//ia ; it feeds on the aliment c-allcd ‘11 
inoutliluls' (contraKte<l with touch, ioy, etc.), but only on the 
subtle part of it, viz. the snudl {gandha), from which it deri\e.s 
its name, gandharva, ‘smell cater.’ Some say there is no fixed 
rule as to how long this being lasts; it 8imi)ly exists till the 
conditions requisite for conception arc realized, e.g. till the 
union of the animal, human, or divine couple of the species it is 
to belong to is complcicd, or else, in the case of beings horn o* 
heat, i.e. from the exudation of the elements (.svnh.v/'cda/a), til 
masses of tlcsh In a state of decomposition yiermit of its incarna 
tion as a w'onn, and so on. Others maintain that the inter 
mediarv being livc's seven days. If, at the end of this time, 
incarnation has been inqiossihle, it dies and is reborn foi 
allot her week. Others jmt the length of the jieriod at seven 
weeks. Instead of being reincarnated as an ox, a dog, or k 
black bear, it may he reincarnated ns n hufTalo, a jackal, 01 
a brown l>ear, if it is not the season for oxen, etc. Hut the 


animal class may be definitely determimsl ; in this e,vs(* pn- 
karma whi<‘h has determined the iiitei media ry being w ill bring 
riho\it (he re.dization of the causes necessary to iin arnai nui, 
rresjieet i\r> of season. 

5. Ilow i.s the in( ennt'di.u rv being incarnated’; 
W itli ;in ('yi' Horn of the torci'of kanna, it recog ii i/cs, 
;v(‘n froni ti gretit disL-inet*, the pltice whei'e it is to 
>0 horn find w hint' its ftither juid niuther are united. 
i\’hen it is ffuntib', it eonet'ives a desire for the 
fiMier ; when it is male, for the motlier. 'rionhled 
)V thongdils of love tind li?i(e, it hovers round the 
tl.aee of its hirth ; in its desire for the delights of 
ove, it imagines that is the agent, and it enters 
nto the impurity (seminal thiid and blood) alrt'tidy 
ormed in the woinh. 'I'Ik' sknndhd.s of tlie inter- 
iieditiry being then grow hard; it dies, and eon- 
‘eyition tfikes jd.aee, (’oneeplion yiresnyiyioses also 
he destruction of tin* ('lemeids of yirodnetivity— 
yjenn and blood; the lirst e.anse of the embryo is 
he intermediary Ix'iiig, for syierin and hlootf are 
lei'oid of thonglit. 'I'liis is how the hidngs wliieli 
to he born out ot the ehoiion or the egg are 
nearnaled. 

Those whii h are to he horn of the exiulation of the elements 
re attracted hv smell, 'there is a fonrtli matrix (yoiii) or 
ategory of birth; the ajijiarilional beings (tivjxi/xiiiuka, i.e. 
easi) V horn ’) w liich ci /nle to life inst antaueoi is! \ , with all Ih(ur 
igans intact, and :dl I heir ineniticrs and sul)-mciiiht'rH comi)lelc. 
r<) (his <',a(egory belong the gf)ds, the beings of the lower world, 
he intermciiiary l>oiiii.:s t hem^elves, and some jinvilegcd men, 
A ho horn without tiie aid of blood, seminal tliiid, or the 
datioi) of the elcmcnt.s. The intermediary beings who are 
to he 1-orn in this way are attracted t<'» the y>la('e of their liirth 
)y a desire to l>e in a special place or to dwell in a certain abode, 
.(). the nether world. ‘Ilow does the future infernal being 
•ome to desire to dwell in file lower regions? He is troutiled in 
pint, lie tlniiliH he is tormented by i(\v whnd and rain, aiifl he 
lees ( he tires of hell hnrning ; his desire for heat hastens him 
thither. 'I'he inverse takes ytlaee in the case of the cold infernal 
■vpions’ {A hhidhannakdiiah/Kieijii, l-'r. tr., p. 2()). In this class, 
ncarnatiofi is rapid, for it dejteiids .solely on the eonditions 
)roper to the intermediary being itself. For tlie beings t)orn in 
A'liat IS calh d the ‘ imniateriai ’ domain {(trkpya ; see ('osMonoNY 
AND (t'.SMoaonv (Hnddliistl, vol. iv. p. liiU), the intermediary 
eing is nsch-ss. thider the very tree where the saint dies iti 
aeditation, an<I at t hever\' moment of his deat h, he l)eginB an 
existence- above and beyond s))ace. 

6, A (letaileti account of the jncaiinilion oi i 1 h' 
‘future lUiddha ’ (lUxlhisatt vji (f/. c. J) ^\'ollld requite 
too inucli Hp<ace, so we must be content with in- 
licating a few of the ciiief points, some of them 
unpiihliblied as yet. 

{d) 'I'lie old school, represented in (his case ut 
least by the Sanskrit school of Abhidharnui, nnikc'^ 
no essentitil distinction hetwt'en the inc.arinition of 
the l)odhis;i(tva and t luit nf other men : 

‘Which is Hie Ix-si of all matrices (y/oni)? d'he apytarilional 
matrix {aupap'id nl.n). It is exempt from six-rin, t-lond, and all 
foreign matter on whi-di an inU 1 im diary being conld fix. Why 
then did the Bodlii-'.itt\a at Ids last tiirlh choose the matrix of 
the chorion (jure//(/)■'' lie poH--e,sses the “mastery” over t»irth, 
i.e. ho can be horn where lie wills. Hecause he saw the great 
ad\Aiitsges of Iteing tntrn of tlie chorion, the advatilage of hind- 
iii;: Hie great f.mnh <-f .SaUvas hy ties of ytareiiUliiy) to the 
hli.armu. tin* ad\aiit:ig(- cf irisyiinng with respect the people 
who would say of him; “He belongs to a family of Sovereign 
Kings (cArtArararU/)),” the advantage of encouraging the faith¬ 
ful wlif) would say ; “ He is a man ; even men can attain to (his 
perfection.” If he had neither race nor family, people would 
ask: “Who i.s he? A magical man or a demoniacal being 
(;</.sn<7uf)? "--There Is anotlu-r explanation: nolhing remains 
of tlie h-'ilics of a)iparitional beings at death, Just as no oil 
remains m tlie lamp at nioriiing. Now, (lie I'-odhisat t va wanted 
to h ave hehind him at death remains through the worshi}) <)f 
which t.hom-aiids of men conld giiin hea\eri and deliverance. 
'I'hat IS tlic reason why he was horn of tin- chorion. Hut this 
cx]>laii:iti'ni cannot he acccjiied hy the Ihiddhists. w ho attribute 
to the r.iiddlia a Miagi<' (low er of creal ion ; he could liave created 
reinaiuH'{Ahfiidhannakiisahhaeya, Kr. tr., p. 14). 

The BodhiHattva, howevc'r, is not incarnated in 
exactly the same wtiy as the intermediary beinpps 
destined for the hnm.an ittce. 'J'hcse gmnerally 
enter the womb ninltir the inijirossion that it i.s a 
Imt to protect them from rain and cold (in the case 
of ooniinon beings), or a {laltice (in the case of noble 
beings). 'I’lie Sovereign Kings enter the womb 
knowing t.h.at they tire entering it. So also do the 
Pratyekabuddhas, who in addition, while remain¬ 
ing, know tlnit (dicy are there. The IbiddhaB 
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INCARNATION (Chinese) 


alone enter the womb, reniain there, afnl leave i 
in full consciouHness of what they are <h)in^. 

riie future 1 >o(lliisattva <lot\s not assume an 
animal form to pcm'trate tlje wojiih of the niotlicr, 
the vision of Alaya (in which tlie Hodhisattva 
becomes a white elephant with six tusks) being 
merely a portent of the future. 

[b) 'The (Jreat V(;!iicle, in its lirst stages (viewe( 
from the logical point of view), continues to believe 
that the 1 loilhisattva is a man, ‘not a. god.’ Ahu' 
must not be given the cham-e of thinking ‘we are 
only men, inca})ahle of fultilling this task, inca[)a,ble 
of rt'aching ( liis state of ))erf(;etion ’ {Ldlita nistam 
87 f.). Ihit the blessed or noble {hhadrika) char 
acter ot his descent into and sojourn in the woml 
is insist(;d on ; he is not soiled by the im))urities o 
the womb or by excremmital matter. 'The questioi 
of the ‘ viiginity ’ of Alaya, of the abs(mce of blood 
and seniinal fluid, has Ik'cu settled, since Alaya 
{Ldlitai'lstavd, 4‘J. 0) takes the octuple vow befoia 
conception; but the author of the Lalitftrisfara 
does not pross the ))oin(. 

The Mahnvdstu^ tho SjivaT^ui^ etc., hold that the 
Buddha is horn as an ajiparit iona.l being ; his body 
is, theri'fore, detined as ‘spiritual’ {manotnai/x), 
which means ‘ produced by the spirit’ witlnuit the 
aid of the (dmuents of geiuiration. It follow.s fro 
this tliat there are no remaims of his body aftiu' 
death. 

The Hodhisattva was also regarded as a magical 
apparition [^linnita), the unreal rellexion of tlu^ 
true body which is resplendent, in the 'busita 
h('a\on or in tin; <iist;int- and colossal enqiyrean 
familiar to the later siKrds [SuddlKirina). 

la rKiiATCiiR.— E. Windi.sch, Jhuid/ia’s (iehiirt und die Leftre 
von der loandej-u/uj, I.c'ip/ig', liXJd (iiumilTous laidilhist, 

la-.rlniiaii, and medical noniv'cs); A. Barth, in Journal drs 
Smanfr, Alienist, lSd9; L. de la Valine Poussin, in JA ii. 

(J JiAS, IhW?, p. 4(10, d<'S (iotize cauars, London, 

|)[). ie, 1C7, AlJiidZ/ari/ial-ndti/dio^i/a, Fr. tr., t/Omfon, 1014; 
H. Ukienberg, livlitjinn da (r. V'. Henry, Parin, iDO.p p. 

L.'C0; T. W. Rhys Daviiis, in .//IAS, IS'J;), p. 7!^ tf. A. 
Jaoschko, Tib.-Ui'i. Dirtlonarij, Londem, issi, j>. .CC>7 ; Sarat 
Cliaiidra, 'I'ib. c'alciilt a, iOO'i, p. 807; Mi}nai[isa(t- 

lokara rttika, IkmarcH, IsoS, p. 7o;5 ; Dod h isaf.tvabb u ini, M8, 
Oaiiihrid^rf", fol. MCi ; Sul rakflaioja, ii. 3 (.S7)A’xlv. (I.S0.''>] 3(»3) ; 
Mahabhurata, iii. Is3. 7(), xii. 3iis. IS (E. W. Hopkins, (,'reat 
Epic, New York, I9()'3, pp. 3!), 17.'i ; JA<JS xxii. [1901] 372); 
AnU'iitd, iii. (SHE viii. [iHOhJ 211); l'‘raDis((ipadabhai<]/a, 
Beiuirea, 189, '), p. 3.3. E. Dp pA VaLLI'IE I’OUS.SIN. 

INCARNATION (('hinese). — Incarnation in 
anyl hing like the meaning att ached to that t<uiu in 
(diristian t heology is unknown in Cdiine.se religious 
thought. We find there the idea of human beings 
elevated to the sphere of t.he divine in the case of 
those Avorthies who are worshipped with divine 
honour.s. We timl also tlie idea of the manifesta¬ 
tion of spiritual heings, or the posse.ssioii by thmn 
of human persons who are their niediums in sueh 
a way that the spiritual [lower may he regarded a.s 
temporarily resident in the medium ; hut in neither 
is there any ajijiroaeh to the thought of true 
incarnation. 

Wdien we disregard the secondary sjiiritiial 
powers and coiifme ourselves to the consideration 
of Shang 'Vi, we liiul that the idea of the Incarna¬ 
tion of the Supreme is as renioto from Chinese 
religious tliouglit. We have, it is true, such ideas 
as occur in connexion with the birth of IIou Chi. 

‘ The llrsl birth of our peoph- waw from (dnanj; Yuan. How 
did she give birth to our people? Slu* Imd presented a pure 
offering and sacrifieed, that lu r ehildlessness uiiglU he Uiken 
away. She then trod on a toe-i»rint made by Uod (Ti),i and 
waa moved, in the large plane where she rested. She became 
I'regnant; she dwell retired ; she gave t)irth to and nourished 
a son who was Ho\i Chi. W iien sin* had fulfilled her months, 
le r nr.st-horn hom came forth like a lamb. There was no burbl¬ 
ing. nor rending, no injury, no hurl -sfiowing how wonderful 
he would he. Did not God (.Shang Ti) give her the comfort? 

1 ‘ Made by God ' la by some Chinese authorities tran.slated 
‘ made by the sovereign ’ and so this element of the super¬ 
natural is eliminated. 


Had Ho not accepted her pure offering and sacrifice, so thal 
thus ea.sily she brought forth her son?’ (Shi King, pt. iii. bk. 
ii. ode I [.S7iA’ iii.2(l899) 390 f.j). 

But the idea of supernatural conception and 
birth must be distinguished from the idea of in¬ 
carnation. The former does not inqily the latter, 
and of the latter idea, understood as Shang dd be¬ 
coming man and revealing himsi'If in and tlirougli 
the development of a human [lersonality, there is 
no trace in ('hinese thought. 

The clas.sical coiicc])! ion of Sliaiig Ti is re¬ 
markably high. Idiysical an(hi'oi»(>iMor[)hism is 
re.strained, and no image of Shang I'i has ever been 
made; ; hut he is freely s[»oken of as an ethical 
being, ligliteous and loving. As Llie (diristian 
doctrine nf the Incarnation, then, finds its tunda- 
inental Hihlical presiijiposition in the (;()nee})tion of 
man a.s made in the image of (iod, so, if within 
the circle of Chinese religious ideas it seeks a point 
of attachment, it must liiul sueh a jioint in the 
ethical allinity of Sliang 'I'i and man, which, c.^., 
makc.s Shang I'i tlie ethical standard for man’s 
imitation {Shi Kintj, pt. iii. hk. i. ode 7), and 
underlies tlie thought of the Emperor, in so far as 
he is worthy of his position, being, like the theo¬ 
cratic King of Israel, the Son of Heaven. I’eriiaps, 
also, there might he hi'oiight into connexion witli 
the cosmieal .sigriiiicance of the Incarnation Hie 
concejition in ‘The Doctrine of the Alean ’ of the 
Sage, in whom the piinciple.s involved in nature 
are brought to perfection, and wiio in turn brings 
to perfection the world of men siul things. 

E. J. M,\lIvAGAN. 

INCARNATION ( b'.gypt ian). — TIh^ ancient 
t'gyptians had great dillicuilty in forming abstract 
or gmneral conceptions,' therein rcsemhling certain 
lu'gro races who to this day do not frame such 
j:oncral terms as, e.g., ‘ woman ’or ‘ crocodiiti,’ hut 
hink always of a part icular woman or a piirticnlar 
•roc'odile.'-' lake children, thcridore, they found 
t dilliciilt to think of an ego or s(df as an inti'grat- 
ng conception, and instead of saying ‘ I see,’ ‘ you 
walk,’ ‘ he strikes,’ they said ‘ my eyes see,’ ‘ your 
egs walk,’ ‘his hand strikes.’'^ Similarly, they 
aeked originally the concepts ‘ all ’ and ‘ whole’ ; 

;o that, instead of the expression ‘all men,’they 
ised the phrases ‘ (aicli men,’ or, more commonly, 
each eyiis,’ ‘each lcg;s,’ etc., according to the 
'(xlily organ (M)ncerTied in the [)articular case. 
7'or ‘whole’ they had no distinct term, hut ex- 
>resse<l the idea by some sucli circumlocution as 
to its limit,’ ‘ to its e.xtent,’ ‘ in its scojie.’^ 

This inability to frame abstract ideas operated 
>owa;rfully upon the formation of ridigious concep- 
ions anumg the Egy[)tians. The thought of a 
nore or less abstract (ieity, exeredsing his [low'er in 
a transcendental manner, was entirely foreign to 
he l3gy[»tian mind. Even a siij)reme being was 
loneeivahhj only as a concrete existence. In order 
hat such a being might conform to earthly norms, 
t mu.st have earthly attributes, and give ell'ect 
o it.s powers by earthly means. I'lie E^^yptian 
leities w'ere accordingly thought of as hiung em- 
jodied in men, or in animals, or, though less 
reuiiently, in j)iants, and even in things fashioned 
)y liuman hands, such as statues, obelisks, houses, 
iiid temples. A deity had to eat and drink he 
ived and died. He was, therefore, always con- 
iecte<l w'ith a j)articidar locality. If ho went 
;lsew here, he deserted his previous locality, as he 
;ould not in his complete individuality he present 

1 A. Wiedemann, 3tus^on, x. [1891] 42 f. 

^ K. Weule, Neqerleh'n. in Oslafrika'^, Ijei]izijf, 1909, p. 66. 

8Cf. E. do RouVe, Chrestomafkie (fgi/ptienne, ii. [Taris, 1868) 

4 ff. 

* ExampIPH, ib. p. 91 ff. 

5A«'t ording to 0. R. Lepsiua, Denkmdler aus Aegppten umi 
Aethiopirn, Berlin, 1861-.'^9, iii. 30b, line 16, each of the four 
(helisks of Thutniosia iii. in Thebes received as sacrificial offer 
mgs a hundred loaves and four pitchers of beer. 
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in diilerent places at one and the same time If 
he de.sired to hear or to see, lie reiniired ears or 
eyes; and while, p-.q., ears wiTe asmihed to a 
deity in lar^m numhers ^ in order that lie mi*;ht 
lierceive more sounds and w’orils than human hein^^s 
can perceive, yet the faculty was of limited i;uij;x\ 
It is true that certain texts speak 0(‘casionally"of 
a deity as omni[)ies(mt and omiiijjotent, hut these 
passa^^es are in reality iuvocalions desi-nod to 
flatter that particular deity, and to induce"^ him to 
maintain liis reputation as a supreme power hy 
grantin^^ his supj)liaiit’s nraycr.*'^ 'the conception 
of a truly omiujioUmt deity w-as one that the 
Egyptians never attained ; and 1 hat the ostensible 
references to such arc, after all, l)ut phrases to 
which no real conviction alt ached is made f|uite 
clear hy tin* fact that similar <nialities w-ere 
ascribed to the reigning I'haraoh in tlie nanegvrics 
of his subjects.^ 

When tlie Egy})tians sought to attribute a more 
universal charactiT to a (lelty in a precise and 
comy»lcte sense, they liad to resort to a kind of 
syiK'retism. They fahricateci a number of ligui-ey 
as manifestations of I he deit y, and as bearing in 
that capacity various names {ren-u). To tin; 
Egyptian mind, however, the ‘name’ was not, as 
in modem languages, a general term. It was a 
thing hy itself, ami in(lei»erniont of the ohj(‘<;t 
whicli it denoted, and it pos^essiMl an immojtality 
of its (jwnT It was related in the elosf*st vay to 
what it signilied, but was not identical with it. 
To have knowh'dge of a name was to have power 
over its hearer, hut in <a*rtain eas<.‘s tin; name might 
continue to exist aj>art from the latter. 'I'he 
‘ naim*,’ in fact, w'as K'latcd to its hearer in some 
such way as the ka, the h/i, and other immortal 
(‘lements were relatiai to the individual human 
being. 

The several ‘ names ’ of a deity were not simjde 
incarnations thereof, but were generally distinct 
yiersonalitics. Thus, if fsis was designated hy, 
and worshipped umh'r, various epithets, such as 
Hathor, Miit, etc., these w’ere not iH'gai-ded as 
mere emanations existing in and through Isis, hut- 
wau’e (igures complele in themseU'es and emlowi'd 
with a ]»ower and activity of tlnur owm. 'Phe 
Egyptians did homage to (*acli by itself, and did 
not think of such homage as acconlcil to the 
central deity. When they wished to worsliip Isis 
herself, they required to direcl- their thoughts 
specially to* her. The primary deity always le- 
maiiUMl a unity, neither surr(*mlci iiig any of his 
distinctive characteiistics to the subsifliaiy liguncs, 
nor taking from them any of their attributes or 
aehicvemciits. 

In order that a deity might exercise liis ]>ower 
at a i>arlicuhir place, he required a material body, 
whicli served him for a longer or shorter ])eriod as 
a vesture or embodiment; and, hy way of faeililat- 
ing such material manifestation, the temples were 
furnished wuth slatues or symbols which corre¬ 
sponded to his HUj)})<)sed crvrporeal form, and could, 
accordingly, be used by him at once as a jilace of 
sojourn. \V hen such object had been animated hy 
the ]»rescnce of the deity, it was n^gaided as 
actually the deity himself. But a material tene¬ 
ment of this kind was not absolutely necessary. 

1 A eod with 77 eyes and 77 ears is met with in the Maj^ie 
Papyrus Harris (vii. li), ed. F. J. Ciiabas, Le Papyrus mayufue 
Harris, Ch&lon-Hur-Sabne, 18(30, p. '^0; of. F. A. VV. Bud^e, 
Facsimiles of EnypHan Hieratic Vapyri in the British Miiseuin, 

London, 1910, pi. 26, p. 26. • x i , 

•i Of. the remarks in the art. (lou (R^O'Ppan), vol. vi. p. 270. 

8 Papyrus Anastasi, ii. ])1. 6, line 6 1T. =:iv. pi. 5, line Off. ; cf. 
G. Maspero, Du Henre /pistolaire chez les anciens Fgyptiens, 

^VwiJfienirnn,^Z)i« Amulette der alien Agypfer, Leipzig, 1910, 
p 16 Religion of the Ancunt Egyptians, Eng. tr,, liondon, 1897, 
p! 203ff., in Mus^on, xv. [1806] 49 ff., and in L'Egypte, i. [Alex¬ 
andria. 18951 57.S ff. 


Thus the god of Edfu, in order to help the sun-god 
against his enemies, assumed the form of a w inged 
solar disk, and thereafter some portion of Ids 
divinity always inhered in this new^ ligure, which, 
accordingly, became one of tlie most pulcut apo- 
tropieic symbols in tlie religion of iV'yi't.^ In 
exactly the same way statues ami symbols likewise 
Iiermanenlly retained something of the divine J)cr- 
soiiality. Phey became sejiarale deities, whose 
existence in no way intcudcicd wdth the continued 
existimceof the original deity as an integral mitity, 
or witli his capacity to Ixaaune incarnate in similar 
fashion at anotlu'r ])lac(*. Here we encounter a 
mode of thinking wldcli is found among many 
other peo[)les, viz. the belief that in the painted 
figure, or even in a mere reflexion, tln^re iiiheres 
permanently a juirt of the j)ersonality of the 
original, tliough \vilhout in any way taking from 
the latter any jKirtion of his individuality. 

Such modes of tliouglit oxj)laiii the rise of 
num(*rous disl inct forms of one arid the same deity 
in a single locality, and also, when once he had 
bc'comc mnbodic'l there in various oldetds, their 
Continued co (*>:lstence. 'Plie seNaual mrms were 
<1 ill't'i fmf iated from one another ciLlicr hy the attri- 
huie»H w'liich tlied(Ut y had manift'st(*d in his various 
eml)o<limouts or hy t he sacred loc.alit it's from whicdi 
he had hrcii derived under a certain characterist ic, 
and at which he usually resided in a j>arti(;ular 
form. l''ach of these forms of the original deity 
had a distinct individuality. Phey were repre- 
seut(‘d side by side iii long rows of statu<*s or 
reliefs, or else wore enurmuated in extensive 
list.s.^ 

So far as a deity was not compelle<i by incant a 
tions to abide in a particular jilace in order to 
serve the purposes of the person cifcsting the sjiefl, 
t-lie choice among the various available forms of 
incaiiiatiun lay with the deify himself. By im'ans 
of certain sjiells, a di'ad man, being endowed witli 
magical powers, could, after his resurrection to 
life, av'ail liini.sdf of exist ing (mihcdinnuits or not, 
liavirig the ])owcr to assume whatever forms he 
liked, as that of a bird, a siu'j.ient, a crocodile, the 
god lMa,h, et((., and W’a,s subject to no compulsion 
in the matter. 

WliHl we tiiui htTC is not, niel rinpsyohosis, hut the ca))acity of 
the »U-a<l lo iiicarnato thoiuHi-lvc8 as they willed. The nunit)e^r 
of ])ossihIe trriM‘>fofniations \sas unlimited. It iH true that the 
Hook of tin’ «,,dveM ouIn' a few—ahout twelve—huttht'se 

are mcialy a s(‘Iootion of culiarly important form«, and hy no 
ineaiiH exhaust the series. The fact that in a text of late origin •* 
the regular twelve transforumtionii are brought into relation 
wilh the twelve hours of tiie day doubtless points to a later 
atl empt to redm-e tlu* foriiiR to a sc'heme. But t he arrangement 
of Hie relative «.'ha|>ters in the Book of the Dead hIuavs no uiii- 
formity, and the forms gis’en in that text are not exhaustive, 
while Hueh a relation In tween foniiH and hours ia nowhere else 
referred to. 

'Ph(( <lcud miglit also jissume a hnman form. 
'Phus, in the fir.st tale of Setna, Ahiire becomes 
incanutte in I'ahuhtuq and Neferkaptah in an old 
man. In this narrative, indeed, even the pieces of 
a game have incarnations as the fifty-two human 

^ II. E. Naville, Textes rela.tifs au inythe d'Uorus, Geneva, 
1870, pi. 12 IT. ; tr. II. Brugseli, ‘ Die Sage von der gefliigelten 
Sormens< heihe,* in Add xiv. 173-2.‘;ti. 

e.g., the rows of staliie.s exhihiting the form.s of the goddess 
Soehel in Kariuik, founded hy Amcno])liis in., and completed 
hy Sheshonk i. ; cf. P. E. Newherrv, in I'SHA xxv. I P.KI8J217 IT., 
M. Benson and J. Oourlay, The Tent pie of Mut in Axher, Lon¬ 
don, 1889, pp. 31, 41, 248. Some of the Ogures in that scries 
bore no distinguishing epitliet, and were iiuuufesllv iiitcnde<l to 
represent new, and not as yet distine.live, l> pes of iiiearnation 
assumed by the goddess. For a senes of ndiefs representing 
forms of Amon, cf., e.g., Lepsius, Denkmaler, iii. :-i6e, d. For 
lists of the forms of Osiris, see the liaok of the Dead, oxlii.— a 
chapter which can he traced as far hacli as the Theban period ; 
cf. the important list in \V. I’leyte and F. Rossi, Dapyrus de 
Turin, Levden, 1869-76, pis. 11-19, p. 22 IT. 

* Ixxvi.-lxxxviii. The texts of the Book of the Dead dating 
from the AIid<ile King<loru devote numerous chapters to the 
subject ; cf. the enumeration given by G. Koder, in ARW xvi 
[1913] 79 f. 

4 Briigsch, ZX V. [1867] 21-26 ; Wiedemann, ib. xvl. [1878] 96 f 
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menials of Tahulnuv* 'The same text tells us that mutually iiulepeiulent existence. I lie incarnation, 
Allure and her ciiiM Mornh lay huried in Kojitos, in fact, addinl a fresh ami indejienderit by-form to 
and yet that they repose in the tomb of the bus- the <leity, but the distinct individuality of the 
band and father, riieydesire Mint tindr mummies latter remained as before. 

shouhi likewise bo brou;^dit to tlie tomb-a desire 'I’liese ideas emanate directly from the Egyp- 
all the more nalnral b(‘cause the mummy was tian conception of what is involved in personality, 
regarded as the j>rinei|)al form in whitdi the dead Man was not in himself an integral unity, nor, hv 
been, me incarnate ; it was a vesture which he could analogy, was any other existent heing. Each 
restore to life, aiul in which he could once more individual existence was rather a mosaic-like corn- 


move about. 

The tmiinniv wag gubject to bodily needs, and the more 
mobile ^a-soul is dpj)irt,eil as ooriveyin^^ bread and water to it 
th7011'.,'■11 the sliaft of the tomb.- Of equal importaiioo wit.li the 
iijumniv were the itatm‘H,'‘ wtiirh in the Ohl Kue.;dom vvi-re 
erected in the serdab, and sometimes also i;i the <‘hamb(*r of 
worstiip ; in later times maiiih in the latter. They were .some¬ 
times ^^iven a plai'e in tho temple,^ wliere, being tiear ibe gods, 
they could t7iore naturally locjk fora share in the 8,a('rifi<'i;(I gifts 
than in a tomb situated at. a distance. Tn partienlar, si.atueH 
were placed in teinplca by kitij^s as marks of ape('ial distinction 
for men of merit.'' 

The dead man, moreover, had a .singular power of 
incarnation in relation to the reli<‘f.s in bis tomb. 
When be uttered lii.s magic, formula, the incidtmts 
portrayed in the reliefs becfime ietil. lie iiK'a.riiiited 
limself in his own figure, tind at the same time 
compelled the other jicrsons and t lie anittials and 
things dej^icted in the relief to IxM’ome embodied in 
theirs, an<l to perform the actions lagircM'nted.*’ d'o 
the .same moiloof tlnmgld belonged the not ion that 
a magician ('oiild by incatis of spells change tlie wax 
figure of a crocodile into a renl crocodile.'^ 

If beatilied men could (bus become incarnate in 
so great a variety of forms, tlnue (‘an be no doubt 
that the same capactity was Jissigned to the gods 
also, though it is true t bat our docum(‘uts fuj ii isb no 
lists of (he foi’ms usually or possibly assunu'd by tlie 
individual d(M f ies, or of the magic formuhe (unployed 
by them in order to assuino such im'arna t ions. 

Of more impi.u'lance among the forms of incarna¬ 
tion resorted to by the go<l.s were the .saciaal 
animals. This idea w,as not indigenous to I')gypt. 
The god-animals were oiiginally the independent 
deitii'sof the pi imitive inhabitants. The normally 
antbroj)<)morpiii(,*. and sjiirit iialiy conceived deities 
introduced into the cijiinti'y during the Nagada 
period by (be invading and compiering peoples 
were brought into relation ^vith the old indigenous 
objects of worship.® 'flu* deity of a compiering 
tribe that settled in a parMwular locality was de¬ 
clared to be idcnticjil with the Ra(;red animal 
hitiierto worsiiippcd Muue, and the latter was 
tliereafter regarded a.s his material inanife.station. 
lint tiie deity did not thereby surrender lii.s inde¬ 
pendent existmicc. 'I'liii.s we tind, Ije.side.s the Etah 
incarnate in Apis, the god I’tab ; and, bc.sides the 
ram Amon, the god Amon. In these idenlilica- 
tions (^f (ieity and animal, no attention wa.s paid 
to possihie (1 ill’crr'iices in tin; distinctive properties 
of tiie a.ssociaf ed pair, and this inlu'reiit di.sparity, 
as we might expect, jiermaiicnt 1 y stoo<( in tlie way 
of a real fusion between (be primitive and the 
incarnate deity. Even wlimi the similarity of the 
two was mole mark'ed, as in the case of the hawk 
of Edfu and the sun-god, they still maintaim'd a 
1 O. Magj)eru, Coutfn pojivlai rra Paris, IHII, p. 1 ff., where 
further literature on the text, iw cited. On ttie ligurcg iiavd as 
‘men,’ cf. Wiedemann, Sw'ien und Mardu-n, Leipziir 

190(1. p. i;i(i. 

\ igiicLle in the Pap\ ru'7 Ndd.et in the Louvre, ed. T. 
Devcria &nd P. Pierret, Le Ibtpiji na de Aeb-Qed, Paris, 187C 
pi. :i ^ ' 

^ Oil these, cf. Maapero, Ktudea de rnuthologie, i. (Paris 18931 
6,3 (T.. 77 tr. 

< t'f. tlie numerous st.'xtm's of privat<* persons in the hiding- 
place at Karnaiv, in <). I.egrain, ‘Statues et sLaluettes do roia 
et de particuiieri ’ (Cat. clu du Caire, i. (Cairo, 19001 ii 

[1909]). 

* e.g. LcK-rain, op. cif. 1. 23, 79. 

,• Cf. Maspero, Htudea f^gj/pticnnes, i. (Paris, 18S0] 193f., 
K(\idri^ de mijt ludugie, vi. (do. 10I2J .'lilS f. 

7 r*ap\rus Westcur ; of. .tlaspero, ('ontef^^ p. 27 f. 

U’lrdcuiaan, Der Tierkuli der aiten Agyptcr, Leipzijf, 1912, 


plex of various severally in(b‘j>(‘nd(‘nt constituents 
which merely liapjiened to he conjoined in a par¬ 
ticular body, hut wa.s not in its own heing de¬ 
pendent u])on that body or its continued (existence. 
Thus, in (he individual human ((crsonality there 
were, hcside.s the body, the vai ious constituents of 
the soul—the ka, the ba^ the et<;.^—which, 

while conjoined in the man during life, first attained 
comjdcte indcjxmdence after death, (sich of them 
then r(‘pairing to the wmrld beyond in order that, 
according to tlio Osirian doctrine of immortality^ 
it luiglit, as a result of the judgment before Osiris, 
b(' once more unit(‘d with (In'; rest, in the person¬ 
ality so reston'd in tlie rtmlm o’ dead. In 

boings of a biglp'r rank, such as kings and gods, 
tlie ();irMti(mof ( lie s(;nl was cai i iod ,si ill further. 
'1 'Ih‘sc bad not siin|>ly a single Jen and bd, but several 
of cm'li, and in (lie.se tln^ varioii.s attributes com¬ 
bined in the divine ((crsoii ^\ele at a later date 
su|){)os(*d to be severally incarnated. 

A (‘nicijil instance of the distimd. individuality 
<tf tb(‘se rdf'inc'iits is found in the idea that the 
divinity of tln( king might be detaolied even from 
bimsidi. In this case Mie divine nersonality is 
ligurt'd as a man Ixsaving a general r(‘scinblam;e 
to (be earthly mb' but someMrm's it wi'ars other 
crowns beside.s lii.s and it s(ddom has even the 
hawk’s b<(ad corresponding to Mm‘ liawk'-soul of 
the IMiai'aoli, It icceives .sacrillcial (dii'iings fi'om 
the king bims(*Jf, and bestows upon him bcavmily 
gifts.® ’file projx'P divinity of the riiaraoh is 
eml)odicd in this ligure, but smdi dlsi'ngagcment 
of a part of the monarc'h’s (personality in noway 
diminish(>.s lii.s own indiviiluality. d'iie sm'.riliciiig 
king nmiains in himself comjplcte, and is in no 
sense a merely partia.l or fragmentary bf'ing. 

Tilt} to, of the Pharaoh is oftem reiiresciPcd as h lit Up child¬ 
less frcspicntly as a grown man 4--w ho w ulKs litdiiiid Iht^kitiK', 
h(-ariug the royal ^•a-namc on his head, arul c)irr\inj; the royal 
HVinhois. It .gomelime.s appears al.^o as the bieregh pliir tram 
Hcript of the A*((-namc, furnished with arms in ortiet to hold the 
B>ml)ol.s.5 Here the incarnation of tho ^a-eleinont in a hiero- 
Kdyphic e.xpre.ssion is elfected in the same way as the indivi<lnal 
life, power, st.ahility, etc., of the king are einho<lied in the 
hieroglyjths for ‘life,’ ‘power,’ ‘statiility,’ ete., which are fitted 
with arm.s and legs, arm carry synihols of the monarch.® 

Furl her, atti ibutes which seem to us purely 
abstract were if'garded as becoming incarnate, 
as, e.^., the divine jrrotection, wliicb was em¬ 
bodied in tJie blood of Isis, and is re[tresented 
by the knot-amnlet Ut. Tliis amulet likewise 
is fitted with hands,^ or, in some imstances, with 

1 Wiedemann, 7’hfi Ancient KgnpUdn Durtrine nf the Inv- 
mortality of the Soul, Hug. tr., L ondon, isc.'), al.^o in Congrti 
provincial dex Orientalutcx, St. fgieiine, 187b, p. 169 ff., and In 
Miis^nn, XV. |189()] 4Cff. 

2 Lists of the Hun-god’s 14 in F. W. von Pissing, SMA, 
1911, no. 6, j>p. 6, 12 f. The sumgod, moreover, had stiven bas 
(J. Dumiclieii, Altagi/p. I'ernpelinsrhriften, i., Leijjzig, 1867, 

)I. ‘29; e,f. P. l.e Page Ivenouf, ISfe Work, ii. [Paris, 1903] 241; 
Irngsch, nieroglyph.-demot. Wortertnich, 8n]>|)l. vii. [Leijizig, 
1S,S2| 95)7, arnl It. V. Ijanzone, Dizionario di uiitohigin egizia, 
Turin, 1881-86, ji. P20.6). We read often of liie 6a-u(,pl.)of the 
king, though their precise nnniher i.s not given. 

3 Ivcpsiu.'^, DenkinaLer, iii. 86a, 189, 191. 

^ lb. iii. 78r. 

® ('f. the illustrations in W. M. F. Petrie, A Season in Egypt, 
London, psss, pi. 20, p. 22 ; well-defined illustratione in Lepaius, 
iii. 20rt, 21, .6.66, 61. 

® A.g in I.ejisin.s, iii. 86a; A. Mariette, Abydos, i., Paris, 1869, 
pis. 28, 32 ; F. Naville, 7'he Festival-hall of Osnrkon IL, Imndon, 
1892, j>ls. 1, 0 , 14; liepsius, iii. ‘2996; Mariette, Denderah, i., 
Paris, ]>,7(), pts. 1.3, .'58, 44, 46, iv., 1873, pis. 2, 12. 

7 liiKik nf the head, clvi.; cf. the vignette in Naville, Da4 
agaji. Tudtenbuch der XVlll-XX Dynastie, Berlin, 18^, i. 
pi. 105. 
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a head.‘ Similarly, incarnate forma of various 
senses and ideas, as tasUi and feeli^c^^ hearine 
and sight, year, eternity, inliiiity, joy,^ male, and 
female darkness,^ etc., are met with as deita^sto 
whom homage is paid, and who are tlieivfuiv 
expected to manifest an individual activity iii 
favour o the su])pliant. Of such forms the most 
frequently memiencd is 'truth, w-ho hccame ’a 
pMlde.ss—the Maat worshipped in a numher of 
tenqiles as a woman with the symbol for ‘tnilh’ 
upon her head.® Furl her, tin; particular truth 
which dwelt 111 a iiarlieular man or deity eeiild 
become incarnate in a similar figure, ami this type 
of truth might he eaten or drunk, wldle the kiim 
might olh'i’ it to the deity. 

I he ])ossil)le co-existmiee of a numher of indi¬ 
vidually distinct entities in am)th(‘r heiier ^vhieh 
yet maintained an exi..t.>nce indepemhuit of tlieiii 
is seen als() in a curious coiieoption ot the royal 
i)(?rson. Tlie Pharaoh comprised in iiimself the 
kinga of Upiier and of Fowtu' Fgy|)t, eacli of v horn 
letaine.d his own indi\’iduality. The momirch not 
only bore the titles and dignities that sevcisdly 
Ixilonged to the two i)roviiH ('s, und h;i,d a douhl'e 
house and a double treasury, Imt, as kiny of cither 
province, he jilso ollmcd two distinct saeiiru'cs, and 
in SOUK! instanei^s had two toml)s,7 which, as it 
would s(>ein, Ixdoiiged severally to tlu' Ivim'- of 
Upper I'.yypt and the king of ijowaw Fgypt. 

The king was reganled as of divim,roiigin, and 
eveti as a god. In this aspect, however, In* was 
not iiKU'ely (he incarnate, form of a j*ailieular 

dimity, hut was a new addition to the panllu'on_ 

oiH'. wlio, clothed in a human form and born of a 
human motluT, livial as ;i man amongst imm, and 
yet ('ould associate w ith t he oi her yods on a footing 
of perfect eijualily. At, death lie discarded Ids 
purely human traits, though lir^ did not conipletely 
surrender his human natuKx fn the earlier piiriod’, 
he was .suj>posed (o ('at the older gods, tlierehy 
ac(]niring thi'ir peculiar qualiiit's, und so hecom- 
ing tlie supreiiK^ divinity.'^ In lat('r times (he 
proei'ss of complete deilicaliori alter death, hy 
wdiich lie hiM-ame a kind of (Jsiris, is not di'idcte*! 
in detail. 

Ulie Pharaol) owed his divine nature to his 
having hei'u begotten by a god--a transaction 
which is olt('n brought clearly la'fore us.'-^ When 
the jirocreat/Km of a new deity had he('n resolvi'd 
u])on hy t he higher pow'crs, (he god Ka or Ainon- 
Ka assumed the' form of the reigning king, and 
visitt'd tlie qu(‘en iqion lu'r couch in the jtalaem 
He r<!vealed to lier his divine character; his love 
sull'used her person, and he begot the coming ruler, 


J e.g., on the latc-l’li^'lian coflin in the MuHcnin at Cairo, fir-st 
floor, veslil>nlf, iki. IKil. Similar forms of incarnation Tnii^lit 
be asrril)e(] also to tiie gods, as in a relief from tiie rei^ai of 
Amenenihat iii., cd. U. Scdiafer, Amllirhe' Hcrirkte ans dni 
konigl. Kunstsavijn/ungeii, xxxiii., lleriin, 1911-1 cols. 4tM0 
(the Sebak of Croeodilopolis). 

Wiedemann, in Sphinx, xvi. [1912] 40 f. 

8 Altar of I’epi i. in Turin , ed. J. llonomi and S. Stiarpe, in 
TSBA iii. 11874] llOff., p'ls. 1-3. 

4 Refereiiees for tl)ese and similar eoiK-ept.ions in !/e]>siiis, 
*Pt)er die (dirter der vier Klemeiite l)ei den Ag\'plern,' 

A/C4 W, IH.^0, p. 181 IT. 

■'> Cf. E. A. W, Budge, The Gods o/ the Egj/ptians, London, 
1904. i. 410 IT. 

« Wiedemann, A MG x. [18871 r,rd IT.; A. Moret, Lfi Ritucl du 
culte divin jovrnalirr fn fi'ii.'php I’aris, 1002, j). 13S1T. 

7 Cf. II. R. Hall, .///.S’ XXVI. 1100,;| IVOf. 

8 py ramid I nas, 1. 490 tT. (ir. M.isj.ero, R'l'r iv. [1SS3] 59 ff.). 

* e.g., in relief.s (for Ameno]’*"'^ I'l.) at Luxor, ed. A. Oayet, 
Le Teniplr df LouT<tr [—-Mi'ni. de la n)i.'<siitn arch, dn Caire, 
XV. 1], ISiris, 1804, pis. 03-07; in better form, with disenHsion, 
Colin Campbell, 2^he Miraculous Birth of King A nuuihotep III., 
Edinbur^ih, 1912 ; at Heir el-F'.ahri (for 1 ialshepsnt), ed. 
Naville, 'I'he 'ieinple of Deir el Jiahari, ii.. l.ondon. 1897, pis. 
4(L55 ; a fragment (for Ramses n.), ed. C. Cami)bell, op. cit. 
48f. ; alluded to in the Pai)}rus Westeiir (for kings of (lie \'th 
dyn.), in the royal titles, etc. ; cf. Wiedemann, in Muscon, 
xiii. [1894] 372 f.; A. Moret, Du Caraettre religieux jle la 
royaut^ pharaonigxie, I’aris, 1902, p. 48 iT. ; Masp«,‘ro, Etudes 
de mythologie , vi. 203-280. 


find decided what his name should ho. So far, 
however, the god had implanted m tlie mother only 
the divine eh'inent of the .son. lit; now caimmis- 
sioiied the god Ixhnnphis to form the eliild'.s bodily 
memher.s, and accordingly tliat deity fashioned the 
body of the future ruler, as also tliat of his ka, 
wliicii \vas of lik(‘ shape with himself,* n])oii tlie 
pottei s wlieel, while a godcUiss bestowed life njion 
tli(?se Iresli cK'alionsA 'i'heii at length the child 
was horn in tlu' pri'sc'nee of, and witli the aid of, 
various gods and goddessc's. 

I luMdreiimslanee, t liat, wlien tlie god begot tlie 
child, only the divine ('.(('uunit ol the latter was 
created enahle.s n.s to understand why o(U‘asionally 
not merely a single deity was implicated in tlio 
act, hut why all the gocls might claim to have 
heg<jt,t(‘n the IMiaraoli, ' and to exist in him. To 
t in; purely (‘om'rete rmde ol thonglit eliaraeteristic 
of the l’;g\{»tians such an ininsion of deity could 
h(( niest simply i ('[iremui (('d ;ilt(‘r the inaiincr of 0 
)»rocr('a,tion. It was only in rcspe( t of tliis divine 
(deiiK'nl, jind not, in lespi'ct ot tiie wliole dixine 
!>• 1 tonality, th.ai. t he god became incarnate in the 
king. 

i'liat a mere particle of divinit y .siitliced to make 
till' newlv’ crcat((l king a (cirtial iiic;irnat ioii and a 
di \ iiK' j>ei -nn is also impli(;d in the myth of Ka and 
l.sis.-* lleio, Isis kneads earth with tlie spittle of 
tin' ^nn-god, and toims a serpent which, in virtue 
>1 (In* ;q>iltle, may he a. sourci; of danger to the god 
lim.seli. 'The saiin^ idi'a is found In an extant 
egend trom the Xlltli dynasty,® in which Isis tries 
to secure a portion of the se('d of Set as a means of 
gaining [lowa'r ov(w him. In such instances the 
implanti'd particle of deity docs not always carry 

ith it the ('iit-ire rang<i ot the di\ im; nature as an 
incarnation in anol Inu' Ixdng. Somelinies, indeed, 
it is only a partieailar at tribute that is transferred 
in this way. Thus the man who .sucks the milk of 
a godd(!ss or a saeicd cons' alisorhs I heriiliy, not her 
entire divine ego, hut ouly Iut inherent immor¬ 
tal it y.'* 

d'he choice of the redgning monarch's figure for 
the act of procreat ion was (h'termiiK'd hy (ho fa(‘,t 
that th (2 god, on other oi'casions of his intercourse 
as an incarnate being with the king, chose a form 
W'hicli coiTespomh'd externally t,o that of the 
IMiaraoh tlum u)»on the throne. Inasmuch as the 
tw'o homologous ligiiri’s hotdi existed at (be same 
time, it is ch'ar that the (h'ity did not become in¬ 
carnate in the king, hut really assumed an inde- 
pi'iident ligure of Himilar appearaiu'c. d'his iignro 
might be di'sigiiated liy a s])eeial name, which 
a]>)>lied both to the deity and to the ringiiing king, 
'thus w'e read of the Aimm of Kamst'.s IL, of the 
SiM-liet of tSalinr.i," etc. When a monument, and 
esjiecially a ((‘lupie or chapid, was founded, not by 
a king, hut by a private individual, the latter was, 
e(|nally with the King, regarded as the lU'eator of a 
new' divine hy-form. Thus, e.g., in the reign of 
Kam.ses IL worship i.s said to have been aeiordi’d, 

1 The ka an<l its rrlation to the man have hra-n (iisonssed most 
ri'fentlv—with rclt'rences to earlier uorUs—t)y Maspero, in 
Mctnimn, vi. [1912] 12.5 IT. 

- Naville, op, rit. li. i)l. 48 ; Gayet, np. cit. pi. 66. On the life- 
pivin^j frog-'^lcities of Lcn pt, cf. A. .Ta(‘o)»y and W. S|)icgell)erp, 
in Sphinx, vii. (l9U3j 2i5fF., viii. 11904] 78 f.; and on tlic eloscfy 
r('lat,e<l idea that frop'-s tniylil h(' e:'‘nfr;\1 ed from the slime of the 
Nile, VViedeinann, in GLZ xi. ll9o8|, < nl. l7'Mf. 

8 As, e.g., in the Stele of Kul^an, td. L. hrisae d’Avennes, 
Monuments fgyjdtens, Paris, 1847, pi. 21, 1. 3. 

4 I’leyte-Rossi, Dapyrus de Turin, ]ds. .31, 77, 131-8; tr. 
Wiedemann, Rrliginn of the A'ncient Egijpliaas, 54 IT. 

® I’’. LI. Grillitii, Hieratic Papyri from Kahuji and Guroh, 
London, 1898, pi. 3, p. 4 ; cf. VViedemann, in Sphinx, xiv. [1011] 
39 IT. 

8 Wiedemann, ‘Die Milchverwandtsohaft im alten Agypten, 
in Ani Pn/ur/l, iii. [1892] 2;''» IF. 

7 (d. the texts pivem !)> L. Bnrchardt in Mitteilungen der 
deutschen Oruait-GeselLschaft, no. xxxvii. (Aupc 1008) 29 f.; 
Brupsch, Recueii de inonurnents egyptiene, 1. [Leipzig, 18()2], pi. 
4. no. 3. 
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not only to the Ptah of Kairises himself, but also 
to the rtah of a certain Menna. ^ 

Pesides real incarnatio/is, lio\v(*ver, considerahl 
interest attaches in l^i.L,^y}»t to pseudo-im^arnations, 
The adept in ma^ie, wlieii utt(‘rin;jj his spells, 
frequently claimed to he a j)articiilar deity, and as 
siicli rl«mianded ol)edience and threatened the 
powers t hat I esisted him.'-^ It need not be supposed 
that he actually believed himself to be the jjjod in 
question, hut he was at all events (“onviiiced that 
such a claim \vouId make an im^)ression upon other 
gods. Hy Av.iy of making the identilication more 
em])hatic, the adej)t in some cases had (he name of 
the [)artieular deity inscrihed upon his |>(!rson. 
krom similar motives llu‘ names of Isis am' 
Nej»hthys respectiv<ily M’ere iiisciihed upon (Ik 
l) 0 (li(;s of the two ))iinci])al female mourners who 
recited tin* dirges in mourning celehrations, aiid 
ellected the resuiia'ction of (he dead p('r.son by 
symnathetie magic.^ Whetlum in early tiine.'- 
imasKs of (;he gods likewise were (unployed witli a 
view to a more complete idimtilication <-annot he 
decidial hy the (‘xtaiit records, but (Ik; practice is 
attested in connexion with the cult of Isis in (lie 
Hellenistic period, and may well go l)a(‘k to earlier 
usage. 

Again, the glorified deaiP and the gods might 
assume the forms of other d('i( i('s. 'Thus Isis took 
the form of a sacred cow, and Horns that of 
the Apis bull, in ordc.'r to leach tlie city of Apis 
uninohistcd.® Tn this case the incarnation was 
elfccted, not in the sacixal (‘ow and the Ajiis hull 
themselves, but in ligures ri'smiihling them, and 
.‘lo, of course, commanding a like degree of res[>cct. 
The story in which Patau is .said to have assumed 
the form of a hull with all the beautiful .symbols 
in its hair, and thus to have been honouKsl as a 
sacred hiilJ—though in reality it wuis ru^t siu li ®— 
must he interpieted in the .same way. 'I'liis text 
also shows the vast variety of jiossilth; metamor¬ 
phoses which a higher ))eing miglit- assunu! in his 
inc,arnatiuns. Wlum the hull had i.>een sl.-uightered, 
Patau caused two trei'S to arise from the drops of 
its blood, and in these he tlnui took up his abode, 
h'rom the (lees, again, he ])assed, in the form of a 
splinter, into the body of a woman. She heeame 
pregnant, and the child she lu’ought forth w'as liis 
iiiial form of incarnation, i.e. Patau hiinsidf. 

In most ca.ses a ji/irlicle of the Ix'ing incarnating 
himself w\'is inqdaiited in (he new form that he 
adopted, though, as we have seen, this w'as not 
absolutely mu'essary. Put certainly the kgyjitians, 
with t heir concrete habit of thought, persistently 
sought to iincst all beings with a tangible and 
material form. If (he gods, or the ileail, or any 
other enl it ies w ere to endure and to evimaj tludr 
power, tliey could do so only by means of an in¬ 
carnate toi 111 . 

LnKRA'i i'KK. There is as yet no monograph on the Egyptian 
idea.s of ineariiiU roll. Apart from the pussage.s inted in the 
article, we imve in modi i n Igeraliire iK)t}iing to fall hack upon 

1 See a writing-p-del te in Berlin, no. 67()4. The omission of 
the cartouche and t he mode of writing the name Alenna show 
that t he reference lim e is not, as Brman (ZA x\ix. [18'J1] 48 ft.) 
sujiposed, to King M' nes, hut to a jirivate individual—perhaps 
that charioteer of iCamsiJs n. of whom we read in the Pentaur 
poem. 

VViedeniatin, Ma(iie vnd Zavherci irn altrn A(jt/pfe 7 i, Lcijizig, 
1905, p. 10 IT. Of }iemiliar inlerest in this connexion is (he 
Magic Papyrus J>e\den, no. 048, ])1. 11, lino 2 11., ed. I’levte, 
Etudes Leyden, 1806, p. 170 IT.; cf. Paj>. Kher.s, 

e<l. O. labors, Lei})/ig, 1875, pi. 1. 

8 See lamentjit ions of l.^is and Nejihthya in the I’ayiyru.s Berlin, 
no. 1425, cd. P. J. de Horrack, (J-Aivres direrses. Pahs, lOhT, p. 

84 ff.; and in the Pajgrus of Nes-min in the Brit. Mus., no. 
10188, pi. 1, 1. 4 : cf. Budge, Facsimiles of Eijj/ptian IJieratic 
Paju/ri in the. British Museum, p. 1. 

Atlested as (*arly a.s ttie t ime of the Pyramid of Pepi i.. In 
which (line 16(i) that king take.s the head of the Anuhis jackal. 

J. I>uniiehen, Die Onsen der lihj/scheii Waste, Strasshurg, 
1877, pi. 6, jc 27 ; cf. Brugsch, in ZA xvii. fl879] 19. 

^ Papyrus d’Urhiney, pi. 14 ff.; cf. Maspero, Contes popu- 
laires*, p. 1 ff. 


except treatises dealing generally with the Egyptian religion, 
as cited in the artt. Kovitjan Kbliuion, vol. v. p. 230 f ,, and 
God [Egyptian], vol. vi. p. 279. A. WiEDEMANN. 

INCARNATION (Greek and Koman).—The 
term ‘ incarnation ' usually implies God becoming 
man, and connotes the oi)posito process to ‘apo- 
theo.sis,’ J5ut thought wavers in a curious way 
between the twm. Wdieii virtue in man’s esteem 
has w'oii its way to heaven, when a Pollux, a 
Hercules, an Augustus, a Hac.clms, a Quirinus—to 
emjiloy tlie examph^s used hy Horace {Cat'tn. HI. 
iii. b-if))—have assumed their .seat at tlie celestial 
board, and begun to quaft the nectar of the gods, 
tlien it is .snsjiecTed that merit so transcendent 
must have been of heavenly origin, and a liirth- 
story is invented which goes to show that the 
piuson w ho has been aiiotheosized w'as in reality 
already divine. 

Strictly spcuiking, incarnation means the putting 
on of fh'sh by the divine; it need nob necessarily 
he.—although, as a matter of fact, it usually is— 
t he llesh of man. When Zeus visited j..e«la in the 
form of a swmn, that w'as incarnation as innch as 
w'hen ho visited AlcmerK! in tlie form of Amphi¬ 
tryon ; hut w'e must insist on tlesli of some kind. 
I'iiere would he no [iropriety in ap})lying the term 
incarnation to the visit of Zeus to Danaii in the 
shape of a shower of gold. Artemis, according to 
one Icgem.l, compasseil the destruction of Otiis an<i 
Pjihialtes hy turning herself into a stag, and 
running between the young giants, who shot eacdi 
other in (heir eagerness to liit the beast. We have 
also an instance of this Iowkt form of ineai riation 
in (lu! tale that on the appearance of anotluo' of 
earth’s monstrous brood ( he gods were so terrified 
that (Inyy changed tliemselves into beasts and took 
refuge in h'l^yjd, this part of the story being per- 
ha}>s a Greek attempt to account for the theriolatry 
in t he Nile country. 

I'o the Greek mind the specific difference be¬ 
tween gods and men lay in the fact (hat the former 
w'ere immortal and the latter mortal (exce{)t in case 
of aj)otlnK.)si.s). All other differences, as in wistlom 
and beauty, were of degree, not of kind. Herein 
is the k(‘y to tlie (Ireek concept of incarnation, and 
throughout the pagan [icriod it Avas really believed 
that the gods could ami did assume the form of 
men. I'heir motives for so doing were many and 
various, hut the most prominent was to gratify 
their amorous doires. The sons of Zeus by Iniman 
mothers were innumerable. Among them Avere 
Perseus, (Jastor and Ihilliix, who Avere s])ccially 
called ‘the sons of Zeus’ (though it is said that 
niy one was ri;ally so), Heracles and Ikacclius, 
■Hacus and Sar{)edon. The mothers of these Avere 
Danae, J^eda, Alcmene, Semele, zHgiiia, and Lao- 
lameia. Many, too, were the sons (<f Poseidon, 
Most of Avhom are marked hy gigantic size and 
n::,()leiice. Of the three brothers w'lio divided the 
WK)rld between tlicm, Hade.s alone seems to have 
leen without issue of any kind. 

The sons of the gods did not fail to follow the 
xamj)le of their sires in the way of amours with 
mortal maids or matrons; and, in con.scquence, a 
larticular niemhcr of a human family might have 
n him or her a strain of the divine. Thus Theseus 
(vas said to iiave been the son of Poseidon, Troilus 
he son of Aiiollo by Hecuba, Deiaiieira was said 
:o have iiccn the ilaughter of Dionysus, Meleager 
die son of Ares, Linus the son of Apollo, and so on. 
Tlie.se were [lerliaps appreciations arising out of 
tfie characters of those [lersons either in fact or in 
fiction ; but one obvious motive for the invention 
i such stories Avas the general desire to ally 
meself wdth the divine. Thus Hellen Avas said to 
ave been really the son not of Deucalion, but of 
Zeus, w hich at once conferred the patent of nobility 
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upon every Hellene All Greek physicians dainud 
to be .lesceinled from Asclepins, amt s,, fi.nn 
Apollo ; and on tlie same lines Socrates is made 
plaviully to arj^ue in the Enthijphru {{[ (') ‘i]\ 

aculiftors were descended from Da'dalus, and *so 
from llepluestuH. 

Ihit love was not the only motive which induced 
divine iieings to take human llesh Ujcm them It 
was an^mr at the ^mds that drove I)(Mnet(‘r to 
leave heaven and incarnate hers.^lf as a woman 
U was to Ki atify her spite against Heracles I hat 
Hera assumed the form of an Amazon, Occasion¬ 
ally, however, it is the censorship of human morals 
that is tile ojierating motive. Thus it was to 
test the insolence of Laomedon that Apollo and 
Poseidon assumed the form of men ; and the great 
god Zeus himself eanie to earth in the likeness 
of a working man (Apollod. iii. 98, UKaadu^ d^dpl 
xepvpT-Q), in order to make trial of Lycaori and Ids 
lifty sons, who excelled all men in imjuety. 'I'ln; 
same inotive underlies the well-lviiown story of 
Baucis and Philemon, whicli has been immort alized 
by the genius of Ovid ; and we know from llesiful 
that the belief was entertained that the go<ls 
roamed the earth in the likeness of men to take 
note of Iiumari conduct. 'I'hat is the highest moral 
use that is made of the idea of inearnation in pagan 
mythology. 

The idea of divine birth af)pears now and then 
among the (ire(‘kseven in historical times. IMatc, 
after he had achieved immortalit y for his writings, 
was reported to have been the son of Apollo. He, 
is the oidy philosopher who has at-t.ained the* 
honour of a hirth-slory. The Spartan king 
Dernaratus, we are told by Herodotus (vi. (>!>), was 
declared by his motlier to have Ix'cn tlu^ sou of the 
hero Astrahacus ; liut then thcri; was a malicious 
counter-statement that the supjiosiMi heio was 
really the donkey-diiver. Alexander the (Heat 
was believed even in his own lifetime t-o have' he<m 
the sun of Ammon ; and there! is a story tohl by 
Plutarch [Ale/x. H) that tiui re^ason for the loss of 
Philip’s eyt! was that he had jH'cped through the 
keyhole of his wife’s chainIxir, and had seen the 
god in the form of a ser}>ent entwined about Inn 
couch. The hirth-story of Itomulus and Ihunus is 
an echo of maiiy similar tah*s in (Ireek mythology. 

Litkraturb.—S ee refereiicew in text and art. (Jiikkr Ivki.igion. 

S r. (iKoRGK S roGK. 

INCARNATION (Indi.an).—d'lie tenet of incar¬ 
nation {(icutCird) is a fundamental one in medinoal 
and modern Hindu religion as taugiit in the 
Purdnas and similar works ; it is so e.speci.Tlly 
with tlie Visnuitc's, the gri'ater number of whom 
Amrship eitlnu’ Kama or Kr.sna, the two hist incar¬ 
nations of Vi.snu, not that genl in his [uoper form ; 
the reverse holds good with Siva, who is adored as 
such, or under one of his variou.s forms which 
cannot he pro[)erly called incarnations. \V»* must , 
therefore, examine tin; incarnations of Visnn in 
order to comjircheiid the nature of incarnat ion as 
conceived in India, and to form an idea (toneerning 
the origin and dev(!lo[)ment of the complex body of 
beliefs on the subject. 

The theory of the incarnations of Visnu fire- 
supposes the recognition of Visnu, or, as he is 
more appropriately called iu this connexion, 
Narayana, as tlie Supreme (iod, the creator ami 
ruler of the universe, the upholder not only of the 
cosmic, but also of the mural, order of the world. 
When the enemies to his rule endanger the order 
of the world, the god incarnates himself for the 
purpose of defending it. 'Phis is expressed in two 
mucli quoted verses of the Bkafjftvadgitd (iv. 7 f.) : 

‘Whenever there is a decline of the Law, O Bharata, and an 
increase of inicjuity, then I put fortli myself (in a new hirth). 
For th« rescue of the pious and for the destruction of the evil¬ 
doers, for the establishment of the Law I am bom in every 

as^e.’ 

VOL. VII. —13 


(Iriginally, therefore, the number of thesi^ ap¬ 
pearances or births of the Lord seems to have lieen 
legarded as indelinite ; hut tlK'ologieal s]M‘cuhLliou 
tended not only to lix the numlier of iucaniaUons, 
Imt akso to detine more clearly their relation to t he 
SupreiiH! (iod. 'This can he seen Irom the acumint 
ot the inearnatioMs in the llarirdnisd, i. eh. T!f. 

11 commences with a verse made up of the begin¬ 
ning and lh(‘, slightly a.lU^n'd (!nd of the passage 
from tlu! HhngdVddgttti just (juoted : 

‘ VVhcnevpr there is a decline of the Law, O Bharata, then the 
ijord appears tor the estuhiishment of tlie Law.' 

And it eontinue.s ; 

One form of him, the hesl one, for ever ahides in heaven 
praelisin- aiiHteritie.s (xVarauina seems to be iidemled], the 
second porm) is j;onc sleep on Iji.s conch, for the destructioti 
and creation of hein-M, im'dital iii); on hi.s myst ei ions self ; who 
art(‘r Hleepine a tlion^anti a-.ms becomes maiiilest tor Lbe jmr- 
pose of action, at l.be end of a tbousami years, as the srod of 
);o<la, the Lord of the worl I IN kmuiJ.’ 

I hen 8t)mo of his incarnat ions are related, the 
last of \\ hich—that ot K.ilki — being designated as 
the tenth (v. ‘2.3(58), proves Miat tlie number of his 
ntc/irmitioiiH ani'niiitcd to tem, as in later times. 
It is woi thy ol imle lliat in this place tlui incarna¬ 
tions are called }>r>u{nrbJidnt, ‘ manifestation,’ ami 
not av'iKird, which has since lieciinie the current 
term; (bus it is usual to speak of the ten dvatards 
of Vi.snu. Aocoi'ding to tin* cominun belief these' 
are: (1) I'lsh, (‘2) d'ortolse, (3) Hoar, (4) Man-lion, 
(f)) Dwarf, (d) Kara.snrama, (7) Kama, (8) Krsna, (9) 
Buddha, and (10) ivalki, whoso incarnation is still 
to couie.^ 

Now, if we examine tlie various incarnations of 
VAsiin, wc shall lind that they fall into several 
groups. t'iisL the Vamana, or l)\Nart, incarnation 
is a Icgmid dev<‘loped from a mythical fiuitof VAsnu 
frisjumitly mentiom'd in the Kigseda, viz, the 
three strides with which lie measured the three 
worlds. Secondly, the Kfirnia, or lortoise, and 
the VAiralia, or Boar, incarnations ascribe to him 
deeds which originally were ht'lu'ved to have been 
performed by Prajajiati the (ac'ator (see Sdlupathd 
Jh'd/i nidJidf Vll. y. I, 5 ; Tdifti ni/a StinihUd, VI. ii. 
42 ; 'J'dittii'n/d Ardnyakd, i. 1.3 ; and Sdtdpatha 
lirdhinana, XIV. i. 2, 11). Trajapati is frequently 
represented a.s taking one form or other for some 
special purjHise ; in onr case the reason of his being 
asHumed to have taken the form of a tortoise and 
of a hoar may have Ixam that his primitive worship 
had been of a tlieriomorjihie character, at least 
with some classes of the i»euple. When Narayana 
(Visnu) heenme the Supreme Deity, the Creator 

I The incuriuitiuuH {prndurhJoiva) actually related in tlie 
llan U<>c. c//.)ure: (1) V'arulia, (t!) .Man-lion, (;t) Dwarf, 

(4) Dallui r( 11 , (r>) janiada^oi}a (l’arai4urama), (b) Kama, (7) 
Kj-sna, ami (^) IvajUi, w'hich, aw wLaled in the text, is culled Uie 
lentil. In (lie .Sant ipaiaan of the Mahnhhd rattt (cccxxxix. 

10;O--PJ'.nWl f.) the following' iiu arnatioiiH (iirndtirh/miui) are 
cmimcratcd : (1) llaiiisa, (2) Tortoise, (;■!) I'isb, (4) Boar, (5) 
Dwarf, (b) (Karusu) Rama, (7) Itaina i irisaratlii, (S) Siitvata 
( Kp^Ua), and ('.*) Ixalk 1 . T'be ii/KOiaraditfn (/cc. cit.) sjieaks of 
tlie ‘many births’ (jttnuunii) of the ^od ; the Mahubhai ata ^ 
PniKi/>arra (iH7), of the ‘thou.sands of his manifestations’ 
(pniilii rhbar(t). < )f t he account in the il/af.s//a and {'■Ini.ya > ata 

I‘yiT(in(iH, .Muir (Drif/. Skr. YV.if.s, iv.'^ jis..:) su\h; 

‘ Vu-yn's incarnations are then enumerated Pur<tnij, 

xlvii. VIZ. (!) a jiortion of him sjtrnng from Dharma, 

(2) the Narasniiha, or Man-lion, and (;{) the D\Narg incarnations, 
wdiich are called tlie e.eh'.stial iiianifolatinns (sm/ihbut}), the 
reniainitiji^ MCVeii hein},j the hiiinan incarnation,'- ('aiised by 
6iikra’8 eurse. These eevcii me; (4) the Datt.itrcia (.i) Maii- 
dlia(r,(G) Barasliirama, (7) Kama,(S) Vedavyasa, (S) Kmidha, and 
( 10 ) Kalki incarnat,ioiiH. (1 Ji,dit instead of weven are obtained if, 
with the Marathi expounder, w'e undiTstund the heginnmg o( 
verse 243 to refer to Kpstci.) The iPKoiavota Pvrano kfives 
twenty-two incAniation.s (i. iii. 1 If.), vi/.. those in the formn of 
(1) I’uruRu, (2) Varaha, or the Boar, (3) Narada. (4) Nara and 
Narayaya, (h) Kapila, (b) D.attatre^a, (7) Vajna, or Sacrince, (s) 
Rsahha, (9) I’pthu, (10) Mats\a, or the Fish, (11 ) Kurina, or the 
Tortoise, (12 and 13) Dlian\antari, (I t) Nat a-iinii.i, or the Man- 
lion, (l.h) Vh'imana, or the Dwarf, (lb) I'araMirama, (17) Veda 
vyasa, (18) llama, (IS) and 20) Hularama and IwM.ia, (21) Bmhiha, 
atid (22) Kalki. Tlie last two are rcjire.setiti-d a- future. Bui 
the incuniatioTiH (avatara) of \0snu are innunierahle, like the 
rivulets llowinpf from an inexhanstilile lake, llsis, ManuH itfodH. 
BOn» of MfuiUH, I'l;. japulis are ail porLi<mH of him.’ 
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and Lord of the world, he stepped into the plac 
of Prajapati, tlie Creator in the [)eriod of th^ 
Brdhmdnas, and the dtuids of Prajapati wei( 
transfeired to Visnu. In this class of incarnation 
we may re(;koii, besides the d’ortoise and Boa: 
incarnations, the Matsya, or Pish, incarnation 
which refers to tlie lei^end of Manu’s bein^^ savei 
by a lisli durin;^^ the Deln^^e; for that lish, ac 
(u^rding to tlie later version of the story in the 
I\tahdl)h<lrat<i (iii. 187 = 12474 ft'.), reveals hiinscdf as 
Brahma Prajapati. The incarnation of Narasiiiiha, 
or the iMandion, stands by itself, or nii<^dit be 
ranged wit h the Dwarf incarnation ; it refers to 
a j>o}eilar legend of Visnii killing, in the form of a 
Man-lion, the demon lliranyakasipu — a legend 
which is once alluded to in the Vedic literature 
viz. Taittiruja Aranyaka, X. i. 6. 

T)i(j renminira,’- three iiie.-iniatiorifl, viz. those of Para.4urama, 
of Kama Dasarathi, and of Kj-sna, have this in common, Diat 
thoHi' luToey had orij^dnally lu) connexion with Viyou. Tile 
y!,ory of rarasnramu itself, as told in the M(i/idlih(trata (iii. 
lit) IT., xii. Ih), lias no reference to V'isnu, but the first hook of 
the Jidinajjdnd, vvfindi is a la(er a<i<Iiti()n to that epic, containH 

contifuiation of iVara'^iiiama’s story, according to which the 
liero was in fiossession of Visnu’s bow and met the youn^^‘ Kama, 
son of Dasaratlm, expressly to subdue Inm ; l>nt fhe latter, whr 
fiad alreatly broken Siva's l)ovv, now bent Visnu’s how and de 
[»rived 1‘ara^iurama of his iJ:lory. This lee^end, apparently a late 
invention, wouM lie aiisurd on the suii|)osition that hotfi Itainas 
are incarnat ions of \'isnn, since then the jjfoii would fiuiniliate 
fiimself; huf. it shows that J’arasiurama had, in popular tales, 
been l)rou(,'^hL into some connexion with \’isnu ; and this circum¬ 
stance, together with the name Itama, which he shares with the 
more famous seventh incarnation of Visnu, may have facilitated 
Ins ree<’ptiun in tlie series of irmarnations of that god. lie was 
re(‘ogni/cd as sueh at the Lime of the redaction of the present 
t-'xt of tlie Mafid/>/id.r(ild ('.ee note on p. and thus in the 

iiit roductiori of his slorv there (iii. lir>) a confused passage is 
inserted (v, 16-1!.)) in order to make alJouance for the current 
hi.dief. 

'I'hc incarnal iouM with which wc have de.'iltseem 
more or less to la^ set, up hy (li(;<dogic;i 1 speculation 
rather than to ha\'e eoiisiituteil part, ot a gt.meral 
and ]) 0 })ular belief. It is (lili'erent, howevtu’, with 
the two ru'xt inearnations, those of Kama and 
Ivr.sna. They are the only ones which Inive any 
jiraetieal importtince in the religion of India; for, 
!i.s stated above, their worship{)ers form a eonsider- 
ahle part of the Hindus and the great majority of 
Vi.sniiites, Ibmce it will be nei’e.ssary to enter 
into more details with regard to these two 
(ivatnrds. According to the iinanimons htdief of 
the Hindus, Kama ctime long before Krsna, the 
former at the end of the Treta, the latter at the 
end of the Dvanara, Yuga. 'Tlie reason of this 
lielief is, no donut, the fact that the Kdmdijdnd , 
which celebrates the life and deeds of Kuina, does 
not mention Krsna, while, on the otlier hand, the 
Mdhubhd7'(itd, in which Kr.sna plays )i most irn- 
[lortant part, not only frequently mentions Itama 
and the other heroes of the lldinditand as belong¬ 
ing to a past age, hnt also relates his adventure in 
a lengthy episode (Kamojiakhyana). 

In the ease of Kama we seem to watch an incar¬ 
nation in the making, for in the oiiginal jiarts of 
the Kdmaj/andy viz. hks. ii.-vi., the poet rt'gards 
his hero as es.scntially human, and seems entiiely 
to ignore Ids divine character. 4'he latter, how¬ 
ever, is fully acknowledged in hks. i. and vii., which 
hy common consent of fill critics are <lcclared to be 
later additions.^ 'riierefore between the composi- 
‘ This (piesMon has been diHcuased at great length by Muir, 
Onp. Skr. Tf'jts, iv. 441 ff. As it is important for the pirohlem 
under diHcnssion, W'e addufie here an argumetit wdiich, in the 
writer’s o[Mnion, is conclusive. Near the end of the original 
work occurs a chapter (vi. 117) which is, without doubt, a 
later addition. It relates that, when Sit,a entered the tire, the 
g<)(is a])pcared and HrahniA declared Rama to be Narayaya, the 
nighe.st deity, etc. ; tor Kama hud tlunight himself a man till 
thim. Now, if in the preceding part of the original poem Hama 
had been asserted to be Narayaria, no such ]>aHsage as the at)ove 
Could have been inserted in this place ; nor would the author of 
the original work have deferred till its end mention of the fact 
that the hero is no other than the highest god. It may be noted 
that this is the oidy jiassage in this ej)io in which we meet with 
a name of Kysua. 


tioii of tlic original work and the addition of these 
later parts the belief that Kama is an incarnation 
of Vb.snu must have arisen and have gained uni¬ 
versal assent. Before that time Kama had been 
an e[)ic hero, but the lidtudydna seems to have 
made him immensely popular. Since the [loet has 
deserilietl him as the best of men, the most dutiful 
son and loving husband, as possessetl of every 
virtue, in short, as a model (T morality, he became 
the favourite of the people at large and so the 
subject of veneration.* There is still another 
cause for Kama’s promotion to divine rank. His 
adventures are of sueh a wonderful character that 
he certainly ai)])ears more than a common mortal ; 
he associates with superhuman beings reiueseiited 
asmonki‘ys and bears, he undertakes an expedition 
against Lanka over one hundred yojunds or sea, 
lights and vanquishes the <lemon race of the 
Kak.sasas, etc. Tims it is not dillicult to imagine 
that the epi(; hero became a popular god, and that 
in order to account for his divine dignity, notwith¬ 
standing his human character, he came to he re- 
gardeil as one of the manifestations of the highest 
god—as an incarnation of Visnu. 

I'his b(;lief has a popular as well as a speculative 
side. Tile latter is determined by the iileas about 
brahmdy the evolution of the woihl from it, find 
the identilicalion of iNai.iyana m i(h Ib ahma. The 
popular side of the belief in the im-arnation of 
\'isnu is to some exleiit founded on (hat god’s 
popular character as destroyer ol demons {ddit i/dri ); 
Vdsnu vamjuishes the (iends to reliiwe the woiM, 
gods and men, from their opjues.sion. 'The same 
fuiK’tion, nscrihed to some minor deity, h(*come8 
( he bond 1 hat connects him with Vdsim in jxjpular 
opinion. 4’he idea of manifestation was ))j‘obably 
lieycnnl the gr.asp of tin* mind of the people; they 
re<[uir(*<l a more inatmial link between tlie god and 
his incarnalion. In fables aritl epi(^ [loetry the 
connexion of a hero with a god is usually accounted 
for hy a myth relating how the god l»egot the hero 
in (jiicstion with some girl or woinar ; the hero is 
the oft'sjiriiig of the god. 'i’his rel;> lion did perha[)s 
savour of ilh'gitimacy ; at any rate, it was not 
assumed in the case of the highest god and his 
'iianifesta,tions, but was replaced by oru' of a, more 
;nystical character. Tin* story ab(,'Ut V'isnu s in- 
caj-natioQ in Kama is told in the Jid/jia //dnd, i. 

loir. 

The gods complain to r.ialmnl about the oppression and 
iolencL* vt the Kakyasa Havana, on whfun in* had conterred the 
boon I,hat be could not be killt-d by a god. Hut, as he could be 
slain by a man, Vianu consents to be born as such in the persona 
of the four sons «>f King liasaratha by his three wives. When 
that king celebrates a Hacriltce for Uie purjiose (d begetting 
sous, Visnu appears in the sacrificial fire and gi\ «s Ujgaratha a 
big vessel filled with divine sacrificial foo<l (p'ti/am) which he 
enjoins him to divide among his wives. Kausalva gets half of 
the potion, and Smnitra anrl Kaikeyi the remaining part, but in 
nneijual portions.2 In due time all the three queens are delivered 
of sotis, Kausal,\ a of K.ima, Sumitra of Lak^maya and Satrughna, 
nd Kaike^ i of Hharata. 

In acroidnnce av ith this stoiy, the incarnation of 
Tsnu is not of the same degree in all four sons ; 
nt his essence is present to a greater degree in 
Luna than in his brothers. Probably Kama alone 
was originally eon.sidered an incarnation, and liis 
irothers were only later, through their connexion 
with him, regarded as partial incarnations. By a 
limilar jaoccss the wife of Kama, Stta, came to 
)o regarded as an incarnation of Vi^nu’s wife, 
Laksmi, though originally Sit)4 seems to liave been 
9. chthonie deity before she became an ejiic 
heroine.* These details, however, are apparently 

In the original story on which Vfvlmiki based his epic, the 
iharacter of Kama docs not seem to have reached oerfeciion. 
le perlidiously killed Vali—a deed whicli the poet struggles 
lard to show in a good light. 

■2 The same story is told in different Purdvas and other 
works ; but there is no agreement regarding the projiortion 
>f the several parts of the jxiyafta given to the three (pieens. 

^ Cf. art. IIkrobs and Hicro-oods (Indian), vol. vi. p. hfil. 
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the outcofiie of tlieological speculations, not of 
popular Inilief 

The 


I Iin'll. 

^remarkable chan{z:e in Ivaina’s position from 
an epic licro to an incarnation of Visiiii, which, as 
stated above, took jihsce between the; rcilaction of 
the ori;.;inal Jlfonai/otift and the ad<lition of its 
first and last books, does not apjiear to be the 
result of a slow devt^lopment of reli;j;ious idc'as, but 
seems to have been caused by t he ajiplication to 
him of a theory already fully establislusl. lu otluu 
words, it is not likely that tlu! thisny of iiicarna- 
tion was lirst su< 4 ^n;sted by the story of llaina ; in 
all probability there w/is already anothm- similar 
incarnation of Visnu acknowled; 4 ed by the j)eople 
of India. This must have bemi bis incarnation as 
Rrsna, since tin; preceding incarnations, as appears 
from our remarks on them, scann to have bad little 
importaiu'C as far as po[)ular reli;^don was con¬ 
cerned. In the opinion <jf the [jresent writer, the 
wide-sprt;ad worshi[) of Krsna as a trilial hero and 
d(‘mi-}^a)d, and his subse(iuent idcntih<‘ation with 
Narayana, the Supreme Lord of creation in that 
period, i^^ave birth to the theory of incarnation, 
not as a j»bllosoi»bical speculation of learned 
inyt)iolo;,dsts ami theolo<^dHts, but as the ^::reat 
principle pervadin;^^ and upholding a poi>ular re- 
ii^don. For Krsnaism in this sense prewaih'd in 
India probably ((‘nturies before the lajtrinnine of 
our era, while Kamaisin, so [loptilar from the 
loth cent. A.D. downwards, is a comjiaralivcly 
late development, 'bhe incarnation of Kirua is, 
therefore, the most impoitant one for the elucida¬ 
tion of tlie problem under discussion--th<‘ ori^^dn 
and the devehipment of the tlu'ory of incarnation. 

The identity of Krsna and Vi.snu (or Narayana) 
is j^mnerally acknowled;.,a‘d in tie* on.Ldnal sourc(‘s 
of the history of his life and deeds, viz. the 
Mtthnhlutrdtd, ami the Pnnnufs. 

Heferences to him in (he literatnre whi(d) precedes 
the redaction of our te.\t of the are 

few and short; but they are of the hi;.;hest in¬ 
terest, and therefore deserve to he e.vamine<i with 
La-eat’care. In these ancient allusions to Krsna 
we must dislin<j:uisli l)etween the names Vasml(;va 
and Krsna, thou^th in hislorieal times they denote 
the same person. Vasmleva is immtioned first ii 
the TdiUini/a yiranijnht, X. i. G, as a <i:od to;.mthei 
with Narayana and Visnu, apparently as mysti 
caily identical with thcni. We next meet with 
this name in Fanini, IV. iii. 98, where the wordin^^ 
of the sutra and the context in which it stands in 
dicate that Fanini re^narded him not as a Kajpnt 
but as a person of the bi^l.cst rank probably as ii 
LTod.^ Krsna’s name occurs first ui the 
Upanmtd, III. xvii. 6, wlicre it is suid that t.bon 
An^irasa imparted a mtiticular 
knowled^w-. to Kr.sna, the son of Dcvaki. Here 
Chen, Krsna is still n'-arded as a man and not ae 
ai; 0 (i. But' in verse (iiiotwl in Cvo l.lte Cwrnt 
snth the Nara\j<mritknrv(tf!ira.i and tlie Almnbodhi 
iJpanimch, lie, tlio son of Devahi, is mentioned to 
L'ether'with Ma.IliiisOdana (= Visnii) as havinjr tin 
attribute br«hmanyn-, v\yatever ^''"■'^.^11'! '’^ 
mean in this eomu^xion, it is evident that the sor 
of Uevaki is here re-arded as equal to Visnu, or a( 
least a.s a deitV- '•'!'« testimony adduced seen, 
to warrant the assumption that, when the Vedn 
^riod drew towards its end, Vasmleva was con 
?idered an equal of Narayana and yi^nii, but thai 
Krsna, the bn of DevaUi, was still recanted ii 
1 Pafafi fali’8 remarks on the sutra in quo.stion. It is deal 

given by Katyayana, his successor (ii. 2. 34, vartt. 4 ). 
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ho Vedic period ns a wise man impiirin^ info the 
iip:h(*st truth, and only at some la.ttu’ time Mas he 
lilt on an equality witli Tisnu. Wb* eom hide tliat 
Vasmleva, the V,m!, ami Krsna, the saj^e, Mere 
'ri;.,dnally dillerent from one another, ami only 
fiftrwards heeaiue, hy a syncretism of heliids, one 
c'ity, thus ^ivin^^ ristt to, or hrin^in;.^ to jierfeetioii, 
theory of incarnation. 

Vasmleva is unanimously ex)>lained hy all Indian 
vriters as a patronymic of Vasmleva, hi.s father 

leeordiie^ to the eiuc mirratives. Ihit Faladeva, 

. V:i_; .. . ^ i . _ _ r .1,,.... O. 


vho is Tikewise reputed a son of Vbasndeva, is 
ever called Vasiidcva. Jb'sides, an old variant 
f Vasmleva, noticeil hy lexicooraphers and used 
ly l»hasa in the Dutd ra v. G, is Vasubhadra, 

'■i form M'hieh recalls the similar name of another 
popular deity, Ma,nib'i;ulra, kim; of the Yaksas. 
Now, as Manibliadra is also spelt Manibhadra 
Manililiadda in Jainaprak ril), ami Narasiiiihn 
Narasiiiilia,* by an i/iorj^mnie Ituij;! lienino of the 
lirst syllalile, so N'asmlova and Vbisubliadra seem 
to have bet'll forms. ]'eiba]is popular, of \bisudeva 
aiui Vasubhailra- names directly derived from 
vT-ya dcmtl in^m‘ii l.'T ‘wealth, riches,’ or the }j:ods 
)<’ that name. If this ctymolo^ty of Vasudeva, is 
rie,bt, we must a'^surne tlial tb (3 story of bis Ixunj^ 
the son ot a kni;.dit Vasmleva and the name of 
bis father have been developed from his very 
name Vasudma. In support of this assumption 
it may be said that the oldest tradition do('s not 
mention Kfs/.a’s father, but ids motlier, eallino 
him the son of 1 )evaki. 

If thp nivrrative of is more closely examined, we find 

indii'alions tliuir two (IiI’k rent pcrsniis, a and a man, are 

('.ombinv.t in him. For tla* i(s, lt is naturully divided into 

two distinctive parts; the lirst (ixi/nc/i'frda) relates liis early 
■ 'e ainon;: tlie eoulierds as fosi ei-ehild of Naiida; and the 
■('ond. ('(WeriiihT (he rest of his life, relates his adi'enlures as 
(hf leader of tlie clan o! tlie Vrspis, and )iis alliaiu'e with the 
I’amjlavas, espe<;ially witli Arjiitia. In I lie former parl< it is eas\ 
to reco',^c,,|y^,. hiiii us a ('(.»wherd-god ((Jo\inda, the cow-fitider), 
ami in The latter, as a Kajput liero. As infani, child, and young 
man, he worked many womhu's, destroy ing demons chietly, ami 
niosllv in <'ompany with llaladeva, his tirotin'r, who is also 
(''idl'd llama and Mali, ‘he witli the plougii,’ or Ihda.vudlia, ‘he 
whose weapon is 1 lie plough.’ Now, llaladeva too was a popular 
trod- of hushandmen, as his plough pno'es. lie is ('ailed Kau- 
hinc'va the sou of lloliiryi ; hut the story is that he was c'om 
('(Mvi'd’hy Devaki and afterwards transterred to the womb ot 
RofiimThis story is apparently invented in order to make 
tun. 'a hrother of' Hrsni; prohahly the two poimlar go(b 
(lovinda-Vasudeva and I’.aladevait were ('losely conneeted. and, 
after the former was idi'iitilied with the K.ajimt hero KrvU'b Ihe 
I'lttVrcame to he regarded as his hnvther. They are alway s foiino 
to'-clher till Krsna has slain Kaiiisa and [ilaced t’grasena on tiw 
tliroueof Mathura. H.'nm tm'ih he appears as the tribal hc'ro 
of tfie V.adavas ; he is thi'ir leader in all important event-ji ot 
their historv, he defends their town Mathura apmst mighty 
enemies, ami when resi.stunce seems fiopeless he leads the tribe 
of the Yadavas to tlie shore of the wi storn ocean ; there In 
builds Dvaraka, the new capital of (he Yadavas. He enters into 
an alliance vMtli the Paiydav as, ami with their hel)) overcomes 
his great enemv Jarasaiidha, king of Magadha ; and 
the hitter's general Sniupala. king of C'hedl. lie ook part m the 
tribal feuds of the Yadavas,and at last witnessed their nun and 
the (leHtruction (d hv.iraka. llis death was occasioned hy the 
hunter .hiias (old ag(‘), who mistook him for an antelope and 
iiierced Ids foot with an arrow. The unmistakably ejne char¬ 
acter of this storv seems to prove that it has hceu the suhjecd 
of an epic or a ('v'cle of epic songs. This epic must have been 
ctirrcm, among bhe Yadavas, tiie Rajput race which revered 
Krsna as its tribal hero; and, us the numerous clans of he 
Yadavas were settled in Northern as well as in Western India, 
the assumed epm must have had a wide 
originals, if ever they were writtcm down, have 
the matter they coriUuied has been presi rvod ^ 

vayh^a and some rxirnnas. Their great 

i>art of India seems to have been the cause of tbeir hero Kr^ 
having, by an epic syncretism to be observed in other 
tnres also, been Introduced into the groat national epic of the 
niiaratas, where he appears as the friend and counsellor of t 
I’aridavas. . , 

isiow in the MaMhhrirata, the llarivmrda, and 
the Purdnas the poets take every opportunity ol 

2 A^sknibu-^t^^isfe^r of an embryo is the Avetambara 

Jains of Mahftvira, who was transferred from the womb ot 

^^7Notk3e^t?e^8^imirar^v^^ the Baladeva. 

and of their variants Vaaubhadra and Balabhadra 
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glorifying Krsna as the Supreme God ; but their 
(lescrij)tion of his deetls, and esp<;cially of the 
counsels he gives to his allies, reveals to us a man, 
certainly nob eminently good, like Kama, hut 
rather the contrary—a crafty Kajput chief, who is 
not over scrupulous in his choice of means for 
accomplishing his emls. ICven the Hindus seem 
to have hcen conscious of the fact that he is not 
quite an iih'al liero ; for there is a V(!ry interesting 
chapter in the Visrnc Purana (iv. 13) which under¬ 
takes a vindication of the character of Kf^na in 
one particular instance. 

The question, then, is how this Kajput hero 
should have come to be acknowledged not only 
as a god, hut as the incarnatiori of the Supreme 
Deity.* Christian inlluence, assumed by Weber, 
is excluded by chronological considerations, for 
the Jains have built up their entire hagiology on 
the model of the history of Krsna ; they assume nine 
Vasudevas, Va^sudevas, lialadevas, and I’rativasu- 
devas. As this curious system of the Jains, which 
presupposes the worsl)ip of Krsna as a very popular 
religitm of India, is already found in some of their 
canoni(‘al books, and as these are f)rior to our era, 
there can havci hecn no Christian inOiienct; at work 
in originating the worship of Kr^na. K. G. Khan- 
darkar supjHjses 

‘that a K^.'ittriya of the name of VasiuJeva belonging to the 
Yadava, \ rstn, nr, S:\tvata race fonmied a Ihcistic sysfenn as 
Siddhartha "f (he S;iksa race and 'hilnivira ot the Jhatj-ka race 
founded atluostio .systems.' 

This theory seems scarcely tenable for a very 
weighty reason : the deeds and tidventurcs of Krsna 
related by the authors of the great epic and the 
Puranas are essentially those of a warrior aud 
Kajput chief, and tln'ie is none which shows him 
in the light of a founder of a religion. All that 
may safely he concedcsl, as a surmise, is tliat this 
Kajj)ut chief, like some other king.s of fjpanisad 
renown, took a great interest in the highest theo- 
soj)hi(‘al qni'stions, and thus gave an impetii.s to 
the foi matioii of a new religion. Khandarkar 
proposes an alternative theory : ** 

‘ Or, j>erhaps, it is possible that V'xsudrva was a famous prin(.*e 
of the S iLvaLa nice and on liis death wa.s deilicd juid u or.sinpped 
by his ('hui ; and a body of doc,l rincs grew up in coimexion with 
(hat worshin, and (he r« li.;ion spread from Uiat cittu toother 
classes of the Indian pcopt’.' 

'rids theory is, in the opinion of the present 
writer, more probable than the former, hut it 
requires some alteration. We must keep in mind 
(liree sigrdlicant jndrits. (1) Va.sudeva seems to 
have been reL’ai<l«al originally as a god and as 
distined from Iv c. aia ; for, b(3si(l(;s the general reason 
adduced alK)\a‘, (here is an interesting story related 
in the ISal>lia[)arvn,n of the MaJuihhdrata (ii. 14) 
in connexion with the history of Jarasandlia. 
Paundrak.a, king of the Bangas, Pundras, and 
Kiratas, preten(i('d and was believed to be Puru- 
sottama {i.e. Visnu) ; he was known under the 
name Vasudeva, and had a.ssumed the emblems of 
Krsna. In the Ildrivni'nsa and several Puranas^ 
his conflict with and destruction by Kr.sna are 
related at some length. Now, whatever facts, if 
any, may underlie tliis legend, it is obvious that it 
could not have hcen invented nnle.ss at tliat time 
the dignity of Vasudeva was notthouglit inseparable 
from the person of Krsna; or, in other words, 
Vasudeva was still regarded as an independent 
(huty, probably a form of Vii^nu. (2) A religious 
system based on the worship of Vasudeva-Krsna 

' A good account of the opinions put forward by Tarioue 
writers on this |)r(>l)lem is given iiy llichard (Jurbe in the intro¬ 
duction to his ((.jlcriiian) tr. of the lihdgavadgitd (l^eipzig, 
1905). The reader will find there the references to the original 

)>.incr3. 

'■* lUport. on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, 

Bombay, 18S7, p. 74. 

3 /*. 

^ Vdfnu Purngn, v. 34, tr. II. II. Wilson, London, 1864-77, v. 

a. 1. 


as the highest god is that of the Pancharatrj^ oi 
Bhagavatas, The oldest account of it is contained 
in the Narayaniya section of the Mahdbkdrata 
(xii. 334-351). 

There ‘the Bancharatra is represented aa an independent 
religion professed by the SatvataH and is also called the HaLvata 
religion (coc\Iviii. .55, 31, 84); and Vasu Uparichara, who was a 
follower of that religion, is spoken of as worshiitping Die Supreme 
God ae.cordiiig to the Satvala manner (rid/ii) wiiich was revealed 
in the beginning by the Sun ’ (cccxxx v. 10, ‘24).i 

It apj^iears from the above qnolalions that the 
new religion was originally a tribal leligion con¬ 
fessed by the Satvatas. Now, the Siitvatas are an 
important seidion of the Yadava race ; thus we see 
that the religion which reco^ized Krsna as the 
Supreme God was originated in that race to which 
Krsna belonged. On this supposition we can 
understand that Vasudeva-Krsna is not found in 
the Rdindyana and the early Buddhist writings; 
for the.se works belong to Kasterri India and tlie 
home of the Vadavas was Nortliern and W'estern 
India. (3) Some indications of the chaiaider of 
the religion professed by Krsna may be found in 
the CViAdm/oyya Upanisdd. 'ilieiK (III. xvii. 111.) 
human life is described under the form of a xe/na- 
sacritice, the natural functions—eating, drinking, 
etc.—arc interpreted as elements of the sacritice, 
and the cardinal virtues as the reward (lia/r.yi/m)- 
I'licn the text goes on : 

Ghora, son of Afigiras, having explained ibis fsiibject] to 
Ivpsr.ia, son of Devaki, said ; ‘ lie who has become exempt from 
desire should rcjieaL, at the lime of Iiis deadi, these thr(‘e 
(Yajnr Vedic mantra.sj: “Ol thou art uiideca\ing! Thou art 
unchanging! Thou art the true essence of life!” About it 
there arc the.se two stanzas from the Kigveda [viii. vi. liU and 
I. 1. lU): “They see the morning light of that primmal .seed 
which burns heyomt the sky”; “Having- beheld (he snjienor 
light from beyond the darkness, we go to Die Sun-god amongst 
the god8, to the highest light.”’ 

The idea that luiman life itself is eqmil to a 
Vedic sacrilice is more than onc(‘ ex))rc^scd in tl.e 
Upanisads'f^ it tends to lesstui tlie importance of 
sacrificing, which was the highest duty in the oid 
Brahmanical religion, hut has ni> jilace in a po]>n!nr 
religion. Purthcr, the imperishabh* nature of tlui 
soul is insisted upon, and its ultimate union with 
the Highest Light. Tluise are some princijdes 
which have been fully developed in the religion 
which teaches the identity of Kf.sna with the 
Supreme (lod. 

I'lie facts explained above allow ns to form an 
opinion on the origin and gradual development of 
the belief in Krsna’s incarnation. During the 
Brahmana period Brajapati the creator was believed 
to assume, on occasions of distress, various forms, 
a.s that of a boar or a toiloi.se, in order to rescue 
tlie creation. After liim came Naiayana; he xvas 
identilied with Vi.snu, the slayer of demons. A bout 
the end of the Ve<iic period a popular deity, 
Vasudeva, eame to be acknowledged as a form of 
Vi.snu. Now the race of tlie Yadavas, whose dans 
were scdtled both in the North and in the West of 
India, revered a.s tludr tribal hero Krsna, the .son 
of Devaki, who, lilve other princes of tlie Upani^ad 
period, had the renown of having been an earnest 
seeker of religious truth. We assume that about 
this time the worship of Vasudeva as a form of 
Visnu had become the popular religion of the same 
|)eo[de who worshipped Krsna as their tribal hero, 
and that both kinds of worship inllueneing eadi 
other became in the end one in such a way that 
Krsna was believed to he a inanifestat ion of Vi.snu 
—in a word, a human incarnation of the Supreme 
God. 

To continue the account of Kfspa’a Incarnation, a myth must 
now be mentloneii which connectn fiis incarnation bodily with 
Nar.ayana. When the latter W'as implored by Die gods to save 
the earth from the oppression of her enemies, Nfirayai^a plucked 
out tw’o of his ow'u hairs, a black and a wliite one. Descending 

^ Bhandarkar, Report, p. 73. 

• Cf. Mahdndrdyana, 64. 
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to the eart h and enterinjf the woinh of Devaki, the hlark hair 
was born ns Kr^ba, an*! the white one as lialadeva. Thin le.rp,„j 
exjdaii.H ll.e names Kr^^a. ‘black,’ and Kesava, fan.-dullv 
derived from keaa, ‘hair’; it acconntK, moreover for Krisna 
beiriK of dark colour and Haladeva litrht. It is to l)e noLe<l ibai 
this myth makes lialadevu also an incarnation of Visyu thou'di 
he is j;enerally declared to be an incarnation of Seija, the snake- 
jfod. 

As has already been luentioned, the incarnations 
of Narayana seem ori^dnally to have been termed 
‘manifestations’ {pradurbhnva), wliereby it is 
indicated that tlie ^od continued to exist in his 
true forin thou^di at the same time lie manifested 
liiinself in a form chosen for a particular imrposed 
However, instead of pradurhhlvd, another term 
has become current, viz. avatara^ literally ‘ descend- 
in^^’ It was ima^dned tliat a part of the deity 
desf'ended from heaven and took bodily form as a 
man, etc., or was born as such ; we find also the 
word (tm.^avatara, ‘partial incarnation,’ and even 
a )'/i.sa/nJdV(itdrn, ‘ ini'amation by a part of apart.’ 
'riiesc terms were i)robably ori^dnated by a some¬ 
what materialistic conception of the process of 
incarnation, evidcmcod also in the case of the four 
sons of Dadiiatha. 'Fhe orthodox o[iiniou iu the 
case of Krsna, however, derdes that the Snprcinc 
Deity is not wlndly present in him. What tli(‘ 
orthodox ojiinioii was will he seen frutn the lollow- 
in }4 e.vtiTud from a commentary on (he 
Purdfpf w liicli we transcribe from Muir, Oruj. 

Texts, iv, ‘JoS : 

‘ Puru^ottama is tiere fiyurafi\ ely flaid tn ba\e bctYmc iri":c-- I 
nat« wit,li u jtortimi of a pwri mu himsplf, bcc»,ust* in llic Kr^na 
IncarnaLioii he was muiiifcstcd in a meo l> Kpuriive bitd\ ui ihc 
very circumscnlicd form of a man, and no*. liccHuse of ari^ 
diminuLion ol bis power, since even m the Kfy.na ami oUier incar¬ 
nations lie is said to lta\c wtiowii liiiiocdi m every possililc form, 
and lo have pos.sessed all <li\ ine ]>ow('r, and so fortli. Put is it 
not the cas(‘ that, if a portion is laKmi tr-.m a whole composcfl 
of ]>arts, there is a decrease of power, d'-. im that wlndrl, and 
tliat thus an inferiority of power will aitadi to the portion rela¬ 
tively to the whole, just as when a lieap of pram, or any otner 
Huch whole, is divided? I answer, No; since such a diminution 
does not occur in liiin wliose nature is liplit ; [<.r though there 
is a sccmiiiip ditrcrence in the mdi\i<lu;dil\ of one lamp, and oi 
aiiotlier lam]) derived from it, yet, an eipiality of power is per- 
c(dved in each ; apreeahly to the text from the t'eda . . .,“'l'hat 
is full, anii this is full; a full urise.s out of a full: if a full lie 
Uiken from a full, a full remains”; and aPo apreeably to such 
texts as this, “The supreme lirahma with the form, and with 
the characti-ristics, of a man, is a preat mysterv ; but Kr.-na is 
the lord of himself.” And the emplo\ meni, of the term “ hairs” 
iu the words, “ My hairs shall de.si'cnd to the earth,” and “ this 
hair shall slay Kaiiisa,” etc., is intendi.sl to sipnify that the task 
of removinp the eart li’s burthen was such as Urahma in all his 
plenitude could etrect by a very sliplit instrumentality, and riot 
to assert that the two hairs were itlentical w ith |Balalr:ima and 
Krst,ia : for two insensible hairs, not heinp i-onscious H|>ints ani- 
matinp the bodies of those two ])ersonH, ('ould not fulfil tlieir task. 
If It he said that the lorci oceu])unp the lushes of Balaramaan<i 
Kpsya, which were jiroduced by lire mapical operation of t lu* 
flairs, will do so and so, we reply, “ Yes; for there is no ditTcr- 
etK'e in tfie result., and because he himself said, ‘ I |shall he 
born] on the eiphth nipht of the dark fortmphtrif the moon.’”’ 

It remaiiiH to notice the applicatirjii of the incar¬ 
nation theory to other j^od.s liesides Viisnu-Narayaiia. 
We may exclude as alien to^the jiroseiit subject the 
vmriouH forms under wliieli Siva is adored ;is Itudra, 
IJliava, Mabak'ala, ArdhiimlriAa, etc., anri the wor¬ 
ship of bis spou-'f* as tlauri, I’ai v’at i, Dev i, \ in- 
dbyavrisiin, ('hamunda, etc, ; loi' these are not 
limited and succi'ssive manifestations of the rleitv, 
as in the case of Visim’s (ivdianis^ but they inay 
said to be co-existeut witli each other. Dillereiit 
from them are the avatdnvi or mnsavatfiras of many 
gods which are acknowledged in epic or classical 
works, and are intended to establLsh a connexion 
between a person, famous in mythical or legendary 
history, and some god or goddess. In original 
epics, in India as elsewhere, many of the heroes 
are 8uj)poHed to be sons of a god. 

Rdrrulyana, Haiuiman is the son of the Wind-god, 
Vali of indra, Sugriva of Surya, etc., and in the 
Mahdhhdrafa Bhima is the son of the Wind-god, 

1 A similar power is ascribed to the aocomplished yogi who 
is credited with the facnlly of creating several bodies and hemp 
present in all of them at the Hume lime (see 1 ogasutra, iv. 


Arjuna of Tridra, Karna of SQrya, Yudhisthira of 
Dharma, Nakula and Saluideva of the As\ms, etc. 
The same view still prevails in the first book of the 
lidifi<ii/arut(v.\\. 17) vvhere Brahma exiiorls the gods 
to beget sons with nymphs and demi-goddesses— 
sons who as monkeys and Ixtars will be the helpers 
of Kama iu his strife with Kavaiia. In the M(thn- 
bhdratd (i. 67, xv. 31), on the contrary, all the 
heroes of tlie epic are dt'clarcd t<> be partial incar¬ 
nations of gods, denii-gods, (hunons, great saints, 
etc. Here it is obvious that the idea ol iiiearnation 
becomes mixed with that of le hn(h ; for only the 
latter could apjily to llu* t wo l:ed-named cati'gories. 
Itma}” he mcntiomal that so (Mhing similar holds 
goo<l also in the lully d( \ (hoped i ht'oi y of Vdsiiu’s 
di'dtdrds : for the (icmori H irati\'akasi{)u, whotii 
Visnu slays as Nrsiildm, is lunn again as Kavana, 
and for a thiiai tinu^ as Si>ii|»al;i, to he killed by 
ixrsna. But in the (ax' ot gods we have true 
drdf((rds, ami, in lids part ot the epic, jiartial in- 
earn ition is snhstitiitcd tor the original pareiitagtN 
In : lie cas(‘s, iiowever, opinions dill'ered. 'I'lius 
A rgina is the son ot Indra, and should, tlnmefore, 
al.'v) he an '( ''tt^'i’d of Indra, and so lu* is called in 
a pas,s;Lp(‘ ol I he !{arivd (v. hut in the 

^i((k(ddi.ii he is considered an uratara of Nara. 

• 'he reason lor tiiis opinion, ai>pai(>n( ly, was t hat 
; ip is associateil with Krsna, and, as tlie latter is 
I an incarnation ol Narayana, wlio is also named 
lop.etlier with Nara, Krsna’s friend was it'garded 

an iiiearna.t ion of Nara. h'or a similar ri'ason, 

B ahi'leva is occasionally regarded as an incarnation 
of N'isnn, because hi.s brotlier Krsna is one; but 
usually be,i^ regarded as an incarnation of the 
sii;ike-god Se.s.a. 

This tlieory of dvdiards has become very [lopnlar, 
and is being tijiplied in many etises evi'ii now. 

W hen a local saint has a pro[)cr shrine where he 
is worsiiij^ped, and his fame iM)ntimies to incre.ase, 
a legend is .sure to he fabricated v\hich declares 
him an avntdrd of some god or r.sa. A similar 
notion of avntdvds is also fre.(|nently met with in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit tales ; a h(‘ro or heroine of 
the fable is declaiaal to he an dvafara of a (lan- 
dharva, Vidyadhara, Ajisaras, (‘te., in t,he sense that 
the latter has been horn as a nnin or woman on 
earth, nsnally by a curse of some higher god whose 
displeasure he or she has immrred, and will ri'sumc 
his divine state when the period assigned for his 
punishnu'nt is ovu'r. Pinnlly, the notion of incar 
nation has occasioned a frciiuent metaphor in Sail 
skrit ; a man may be calhui an dVdtdra of Kama, 
or a girl of Kati, just as we would say of a man 
t hat he. is an Apollo, or a woman that she is a Venus. 
Snell exjnessioiis prove how deejily rooted the idea 
of incarnation is in the Indian mind. 

lUTKRATCRK.—The tRUX ssHrv rrfercnccH have been ]fiven in Llie 
article. The subject has not been treated s_vwteniaticall\ before. 

iiKKMANN JaC’OHI. 

INCARNATION (Muslim).—Among the Mus¬ 
lima an interesting develo|>inent of belief in inear- 
natioii oc, envied, Uiougb it is confined to the Shi'it.cs 
or Pmsian section of Islam and is in no sense 
Si'initic.. The details of the belief luive varied with 
diUerent sects and individuals, but its general out¬ 
line is clear. It arose out of the fact that 'Ah, 
wliom Muhammad desired as his successor, was .set 
aside by the leaders at Medina until after Abu 
Bakr, 'Umtir, and Utliman liad occupied the posi¬ 
tion of Khalif, and out of the further tact that All 
was as.sassinated in A.l). 660 by a Kharajite dagger. 
Al-l,Iasan, bis elder son, died of poison nine years 
biter, while al Husain, the younger, permlied at 
the battle of Kerbela in 6S0. In time these tragic 
events le«l the followers of All in Bersia to regard 
him and his sons as semi-divine, or even as incar¬ 
nations of Clod. I'll us t he bhi ite.s, who arc cal led 
ghuliya or ghuUlt (‘ ultras’) or 'All ildhl (‘deihers 
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of 'All ’), tlio len; 4 t/i of believiii;^^ that (jlod hccaiiie 
incarnate in the ix'rson of the l*ro])lu‘t’H son-in-law 
by desccnil (cf. 'l\ Ilaai Iji ucIvcm', Srh<tJir(ust(lnis 
rthcLf'n/i. 199). 'I'hc best known of tlu'se 
sects, the Niisain, regard 'All as the lirst of the 
three persons of (he triad. 

Accordin^^ to the iiiorci ^^eneral Shi'ite view,'All 
and his two sons were iiuams, or divinely appointed 
leaders, and were succeeded for a time l)y other 
iindnis. lly some of the sects these inidm.'i are re- 
]^oarded as Suf/xt, or ‘ koint.s,’ of divine manifesta¬ 
tion. 'Tlie Siii'il('s are divided as to the number of 
inid/ns, one j)art liohliri^^ that there wtue seven, the 
other tliat tinue were twelve. liotli apree that the 
last iNKfi/t did not <lie, but- is concealt'd, awaitin;j^ 
the i)roper time of his liill manifc^statioii. From 
eac h of these branches of Shi ites important claim¬ 
ants of imvirnalion iiave appcaaed. 

From tlici )t(die.vei s in seven i/aonnsr arose the .sect 
calh'd by Faii opcsins ‘ As^^assins,’a branch of wliich 
was es(ablislie<l in Syria dmino tln^ Crnsadinj^ 
period. ‘'rhe<)ld Man of the Mountain,’ Rashicl- 
ad-l)in fSinan, who v as for many years the terror 
of the reyion, claimed to be not only an luunn, l)ut 
an incarnal ion of tlie deity. Ills claim won bar^e 
acceptance ainony I lie Isnia'ilians, thou; 4 h some 
hesitatcsl to believe it b<-eause he was hame (sc'C art. 
Assa.ssins, vol. ii. p. ld<Sir.). From those who be¬ 
lieve in twehe b/CM/cs'there arose in the last century 
the Ihibis and liahais. On May 2d, IS 14, Mirza 
All Muhamimni, a merchant of Shiraz in Fersia, 
aiinotineed himself as the l>ab, or tbrou;^b 

which men miylit communicate with tdie eoncenlcd 
iinrnn. He rajiidly adsa.nced fi’om this [mint, soon 
claimin;j^ to bci an im ai'nation of Ood -a clHim that 
was allowed by a numl)er of emthiisiastic followers, 
some of whom siilh icd niartyidoin for the belief. 
4’be Hab hiniselt was mai tyred at 'rabriz, July 0, 
isriO. One of the followers of the Ihib natnecl 
Ibilm u'llali in the yc'ar IShh (iT proclairmal himself 
as ‘ He whom Ood shall nianifi'st,’ whom the Hah 
had foretold, el.'iirnirii:; that the Ihih had been but 
as a dohn t Ini Hajit ist to him. This caused a schism, 
the followers of Haliau’llrili hein;^^ known as HaluVis 
and claimin^^ t luit. their toiimlcu’ was an incarnation 
of (owl (scam'irt. IFau, Hauis, vol. ii. p. 299 11.). 

Another interc'st in;j; outcome of the Shi’ite doc¬ 
trine oeenrred in llyypt, whine, in A.D. 9t)7, the 
Fatimid dymisty, founded upon the claims of 'AIi, 
Nvas est.'i,l)lislie(i. In the reiyn of the Ivha.lif H.-ikim 
(A.U. 990-1021), of this dynasty, there came to 
Ej^ypt an I.-.ina'ilian named Darazi, and pnhiicly 
expoiindcsl Isma'ilite doci lines, d'hoiiyh rcfmlscd 
by the peoi)h*, lu! was well received by the reiyniiio; 
family. In time he tanpbt that the soul of Ada.m 
had entered into 'All and so had passed to the 
Fatimid line, and that c‘onsc(|Uciit 1 y Hakim was an 
incarnation of (bid, Hakim was an cM-centric char¬ 
acter, whose pcrsecutiniis of ('hiistians and dews, 
and whose attmnpt t</ puryc' Fyy[it of sexual im¬ 
morality, had taUen ta.nta.stue forms. It is douht fnl 
whether he was altoyc*i her sJiiie. d’he teach ini:; of 
Darazi a[>pcalcd to him, and, while he lived, these 
views a[)pear to havcMlominated the court atC’airo. 
When Hakim tinall y vanislied in a mysterious way, 
the followers of Darazi wcue cDiveii out and went 
to the Eelianon, wliere they founded a new sect, 
called Darasauin, now commonly termed Drusi^s. 
The Ih’uses still r('j.,mrd l.lakim as an incarnation 
of (b>d. Duriny^ the lifetime of IJfakim a iliil’crencc' 
arose between Darazi and anotlicr teacher named 
Ilamzah. 'I'he teacliii^^ of Hamzah jirevailed. He 
became the real founder of the Druses. It thus hap- 
])cned that Darazi is counted a herc'tic by the .sc(;t 
that h(‘ars his name. The Druses hold that at the 
beydnning tliere emanated from God a ])ure s[)irit 
of light called the universal mind, who became the 
medium of creation, and that, when God was in¬ 


carnate in Hakim, this universal mind was incar¬ 
nate in Hamzah. For a fuller account of them 
see Skc'I'S (Christian) and SKcrs (Muslim). 

IjiTKiiATCRK.—T. Haarbriicker, AlnCl-i’ath' Muh'ammad 
anrh-Srhahrdittdni’/t /u’/e/i'Ui.s'pa rtlieienVJid tdiduHophtnschuleii, 
H.-illo, isr)(i-r)l, 1. lG4-2:)(r; C. Huart, artt. ‘ 'AIi ’ami ‘ 'All ilahi,' in 
FJ i., Ia\v<ieii, lOlIi, })|>. f. ; Silvestre cie Sa.cy, F.rpos(i 

de la reliqitm dfs Dnito's, I’aris, is:is; J. Wortabet, liflufioa in 
the Fast', boruion, IHOO ; F. J. Bliss, Thr Fi'li<jd>ns o/ Modem 
Fyria and Palestine, New York, 1992. For literature on other 
pliasea of Mutiliiu incarnation see the hibliograpiiios under 
Ahsahuins and Bab, Babis. GEOUGB A. HAKTON. 

INCARNATION (Parsi).—Incarnation in the 
iropcr sense of ( he term has no [)lace in the re- 
igion of tlic Avesta (‘the incarnation of Ahura 
.\iM/<la’ not being a jiropcr dcsiynation of /ara- 
thiGtra [H. Fklulji Dastoor, A True Zuntlhosti 
Lh(i<l(\ Homhay, 1913, [». IS2]), but the conccjition of 
the king’s sacicd endowment, or ‘ holim^ss ’ (see art. 
lloiJNFs.s [(General and Primitive]), in virtue of 
the s<mie\\hat vngne [icrsonilication of its su])er- 
n.atural ellicaity, dcvelopt'd into sometliing in the 
nature of incarnation. This khu'avrttdh was the 
mysterious element which made the gods (IT. xiv. 
2, xvii. 15, V. 89, X. 141 ; Ab/o. iii. II ; Vs. Ivii. 3, 
i. 1) Jind the souls of the dead (17. xiii. I, 9, 11, 
14-lh ; Ks'. lx. 4) [lowerful ()7. xix. 9 11.) and 
worthy of worshiii ; which gave the sun (17. vi. 

1 II'.), the moon (17. vii. of.), the stars (17. viii. 1), 
the [irc-emincnt star, Sirius (17. viii. 2 11'), and 
water (17. viii. 34, xiii. 95 ; Vs. Ixviii. 11, 21) their 
benign inllucnces ; which jirotccted tlie house ( Vb. 
lx. 2, 7) and the nation (17. xix. 94, 99, x. 27); 
which, as the ‘Aryan glory’ {S/r. ii, 9), or the 
‘glory of (he Aryans’ {Yt, v. 42; Sir. i. 25), be¬ 
stowed wealth upon the yVryans, /.in the Iranians 
(17. xviii. If.), endowed men with vigour and 
wisdom, with the p( 0 \cr of ov(M'c(>niiiig the ho.s- 
(ility of nature aiui of dmnons (17. xviii. 2), with 
success ami prosperity (17, v. 89; T.s\ lx. 7); and 
ell’iattiMl what tliey songlit to attain by tbeir sacri* 
liccs (17. xiii. 24, 41, xvii. 9, x. ins, xxiv. 34, 46). 

Flymologically tbe word kliira rriidh means 
‘light,’* lustre,^ and (here is ]»erh;ips .some con- 
iK'xion hetwi'cn tliis origina,! meaning a,nd the 
fact that , \vhen Zarat hus( ra’s mot her, who was 
ricldy endowed with tlie khu'drc.ixth, was a young 
girl, she glowed like a great lire [J.Jhiknrt, VII. ii. 
If.), aiul so also tlie body of the Saosyant will 
shine as tlie sun {ih. Vil. xi. 2; ef. iii. 7). In the 
Avesta, however, the ‘glory’ is never spoken of 
as ‘ liglit.’ Here it Hies in eosinie spaee {Duikarfy 
VII. ii. 3) like a hiid (17. xix. 34 11’.) ; it swims ami 
hiilos in (he sea (17. v. 42, xix. 56 IT.) ; it sojourns 
in reeds and in milk [litind. xxxi. 32) ; in the form 
of an animal it aceonijianies the Chosen.^ 

d’he khintrenffh of the Kavi dynasty Avas of a 
.s[)ecial and <lislinet type ; here the ‘ Ka\'i kktra- 
rtnidh" becomes the ‘king’s glory’(F.y. i. 14; Yt. 
i. 21, xix. 9, 9911’.). It was in virtue of this Kavi 
glory that the‘ world-rulers of that dynasty ac- 
(piiri'd their t itle to their [losition, ami their aliility 
to perform tiieir exploits. Now, as this jiower- 
suhstaaice manifested itself as a ileity, and wjus 
invoked and worshif)[)ed as smdi {Yt. xviii. 7f.; 
Sn\ ii. 9), we may s[)eak of it in this as])cct as in 
some sense an inearnalion. I’he line of the Elect, 
of the men insjiired and possessed by the kJnvarendh, 
begins witli Haosyanlia {Vt. xix, 29), and is con- 
tinueil Lbroiigli Taklima Uni[)i to Yirna, the ruler 
of the blissful primal age (31). When once, in 
foolisii arrogance, Vima H[)oke false words, the 
jiower-snlistanee broke forth from him thrice (17. 
xix. 34, i.e., doubtless, as priestly glory, warrior 

1 Acconlinvc to the Kfimdmak, 41 ff., and the S'dh-ndmah 
(E. (l. Browne, The. Literary nistnry of F'e.rsia, London, 
1902 ff., i. 137, 14.3), ‘“a very larj^e aiul mi^dity ram” caught 
up Ardasir and rode beside him on his horse, the fine ram 
bein^{• the royal if lory.' 
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f(lory, and peasant respectively; cf. ih. 53 ), 

passing to tlie god Aiithra and the heroes d’hraeta- 
ona and Ivcnesaspa (ct. iJrnhtrt^ Vll. i. 2511’.), and, 
linally, after a heree struggle between tlie god of 
fire and the dragon for its jiossession, seeking 
slielter in the world-ocean. Here the Turanian 
chieftain ITaiirasyan vaiidy sought hy dint of 
Hwiminirig to gain possession of it. d'he legend 
that tells how this head of a Turanian peo{)le, 
hostile to the Iranians (17. v. 41 f., ix. 18, 22 , xix. 
56 ft.), once delivered the Iranian country from an 
Arab con<iueror is in all ])rol)abilitv based upon 
pre-historical events (ef. E. l»lo<;het, Intrud. d 
Vhist. dcs Mongols^ J.eyden, 1910 Mi^tnorial 

Series, xii.], ]). 205 tl'.). A fragment })rcserve<l in 
the Hj/Din to the Kltumrehith ( Yt. xix. 93) actually 
recognizes that Fraurasyan too possessed the Kavi 
glory. At that period, however, it properly be¬ 
longed to the inonarchs of the pre-Zarat hustrian 
Kavi dynasty (17. xix. 71 fb) down to VisLispa, 
wlio at length emljiaced the religion of Zara- 
thustra. Hut the richest in glory was Zarathustra 
himself [Yt. xix. 83). From him the supernatural 
endowment passes to the renewers of the world 
(xix. 22 ), and especially to the Saosyant. who 
comes in the final age (89). According to cer¬ 
tain lost additions to the Avesta, the Kavi glory 
was transmitted to Ardasir (Artaxerxes) and the 
Sasanian dynasty [Dlnkort, vill. xiii. 17 li-)* 

LiTKitArcR(c. - In a<tlition to the works fito'I in the art. 
see J. Danucsteter, ‘ Le Zend-AvesLu,’ in A I/O' .x\i. -xxiv. 
(1892-93). ]S[. SODEKULOM. 

INCARNATION (Semitic).—One cannot ex¬ 
pect to lind among the ancient Semites a iloctrine 
of incarnation as the term is ordinarily understood 
in Christian theology, for such a doctrine j)re- 
supposes a reasoned conception of the universe, 
in which the natural and the su]>ernatiiral, or 
the divine and human, arc set over against one 
anotlu']'. d'ho Semites were far too primitive in 
their thought to have made such a <iistin(dioii. In 
tlie pei'iod in which their religious idea.s took shape 
they c,ouceiv(*d that gods, men, and animals formed 
a single society, and even jilants were sometimes 
tlnnight to have a connexion with this society. 
One might, accordingly, expect divine potency to 
manifest itself in men, animals, and trees. Such 
a stage of thought is jueparatory to that in wdiich 
real incarnation may be thought to take place; 
it is itself too primitive. Tlie Semites <lid not 
ajiproach the later conception of incarnation until 
tliey came under the intluerice of the philo.so[)hieal 
Cre(‘ks, and even then their thoughts were coloured 
by their earlier and less philosophical views. 

1. Rocks, springs, and trees. — In its earliest 
form their thought pictured the manifestation of 
tlie divine as exhibited in springs of water, trees, 
and crags of natural rock.^ This was, of course, 
not incarnation, luit materialization, or rather the 
recognition of a divine jiower as resident in these 
material forms. It is not really materialization, 
for they had never conceived the gods as pure 
spirits separated from these tilings. Survivals of 
this stage of thouglit are seen at the present day 
in the Fast, w’here Muslims hang personal oll’erings 
on sacred trees, as at Suf.^ 

2 . Animals.—A closer apjiroximation to incar¬ 
nation was the conception of gods as living in 
animal forms. Tliis stratum of thought is exliib- 
ited in its greatest perfection in Egy])t (see ‘ Egyp¬ 
tian’ section, above, p. 190). The sacred animals of 
Egypt were at the beginning but the totems of the 
originally distinct tribes, and what the ultimate 
explanation of toteinisni may be is not yet (dear. 

1 Cl. w. R. Smith, Rr.l. Sem^, Loiiflon, 1894, pj). 132,167, 185. 
193; Q, A. Barton, Rf-jnitic Origins, do. 1902, pp. 87-97. 

3 Of. Barton, A Year's Wandering in Bible Laiids, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1904, p. 162, 


Among the Semitic peoples the traces of totem- 
ism are not .so pronounced as among the F.gyptians, 
and yet the investigations of Kohei tson Smith ^ 
made it a probable view' tliat the Semites liad also 
passed through the totemistic period of religious 
thought. It seems tliat among the lu'athen 
Arabs there may have been animal-gods, for some 
of the tribes trace their descimt from animals, as 
other Semites trace tlieir descent from gods, as will 
be show'll later. One or two animal-gods clearly 
existed in Arabia. Yaguth, the lion-god,"'^ was 
w'or.ship])ed in the time of tlie proplud. Yaiiq 
w'a.s an i<iol in tlie form of a hoi.se,^ w hile Nasr 
was said to have the ligure of a vulture.^ At 
Faech in Sicily, Ashtart was thouglit to have the 
form of a dove,'^ ami at Tyro the licad of a bull.® 
Ancient Babylonian hymns often sjicak of gods as 
bulls,^ and in Falcstine tlie H.'ials were symbolized 
bv images of hulls. Wiiether the didty was actu¬ 
ally tliought to reside in the animal, or the animal 
was only a symbol of the strength and creative 
pow'er ot tlie god, is an open question. It is (juite 
po.ssible tliat ilie thouglits of the w'orship[)ers were 
not clear as to this. Obscure and eiiniviu-al as 
some <if the evidence is, it is, nevertlu'h'ss, (dear 
that in varying degrees, and at times in a shadowy 
vvjiy, th.e Semites frequently thouglit of the gods 
as incarnate in animals. 

An early stratum of thought discernible in a few 
)as.sages in the OF conceived of Ood as taking the 
onn of a man and then discarding it at will. 
Such was the man who came to Ahiahani’s tent in 
On 18, the one w ho a[)[)eared to (lideon in dg 6 , to 
Manoah’s w ife in Jg 13, and to Joshua in tJos 
I'he.sii w'cre sjx'cial manifestations of Jahweh ; cf. 
art, Dkmon.s and Si’IRITS (Hebrew), I., 2 . 

3 . Descent from gods.—The possible incarna¬ 
tion of a god in human tlesh appears to have given 
rise to two dilhu'cnt conceptions, 'riieae aie tin* 
descent of men from gods, and the deillcation of 
certain men. (Jf these two conce])tions the former 
seem.s to be the older. In Gn 2'^ God is said to 
have breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of 
life, and man bc(‘ame a living soul. Tlii.s implies 
that man lias a kind of kinship to God. In one of 
tlie Babylonian myths of Oaniies it is said that he 
mingleil Ids own blood with the soil and thus made 
man. 'l ids myth exjiresses in this way the sense 
of man’s kinship to the divine wddcli (In 2 "^ ex¬ 
pressed. In Gil 6 '-'^ it is said that Ixdngs of tlie 
divine onhtr hd-eWiha) married human w'ivt!s, 

and tliat the issue of such marriages consisted of 
the heroes and men of renown of olden time. This 
i.s a recognition of a divine element in men of un¬ 
usual or heroic qualities. The Bahyloidan Ada])a, 
a man of unusual w isdom, is called a son of the 
god Ea.® 

The view that unusual persons w'ere god-begotten 
w'as undoubtedly universal in tlie early Sendtie 
world. It lingered iii an attenuated form down 
to the beginning of tlie Christian era. Fhilo 
Judans declares that Zi))])orab was found by 
Moses ‘ by no mortal’ Isaac was ‘not 

the re.sult of generation, but the shaping of the 
unbegottenSamuel was ‘born of a human 
mother’ who ‘became irt'egnant after rt'ceiving 
divine seed’; I'amar was ‘pregnant through 
divine seed.*'* It is possible that in the mind of 
Fhilo there was no thought of setting aside the 

^JPh ix. [1880] 79flf., Lectures ami Essays, l.ondon, 1912, 
p. 455 f., Kinship arid Marriage '-^-, <lo. 19U3, p. 217 tf. 

2 W. R, Smith, Kinship^, p. 224 IT. 

8 Jb 242. Il>. 

8 yElian, de Nat. anim. iv. ^ Ilebraica, x. [1893] 80 f. 

7 Cf. the rcfereiu'cs cited in Sruehes ia the HisUtry oj Religion 
presented to ('. Li. Toy, New V(jrk, i;il2, p. 19V>, n. 70. 

8 R. VV. Ro^erH, Cuneijarm J’aralleU to the Old Testament, 
New York, 1912, p. 08 ff. 

® ed. Mangfey, i. 147. t 216. 

1. 273, i- 
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human father. Ho may have thou^^ht that the 
divine life-^j^ivin;,^ power of (lod was manifested 
through Abraham and KIkanah. His language 
with reference to Zippoiah is, however, hardly 
open to that construction. Hut, whether he 
tiioughtof the human fatlier as an agent in these 
births or not, it is clear tliat the older conception 
lived in some form in his mind. 

At least as old as this conception is the idea 
that whole tribes ;ire of divine descent, 'i'hus the 
Moaliites are called the sons and daughters of 
Chemosh (Nu Jeixnniali {2'^^-) speaks as 

though the heathen Semites generally claimed 
descent from their gods ; and, since these gods were 
represented by idols, he sarcastically refers to 
them as ‘a tree’ and ‘a stone.’ Virgil i. 

729f.) by the plirase ‘ Ikdus et omnesaHelo’ de¬ 
scribes tlie 'lyrians as claiming descent from Hel. 
As point('d out above, the Arabian tribes who 
claimed descent from animals probably in reality 
claimed deseenl from gods. 

'i'liis more general conception, that whole tribes 
were descended from gods, is further removed from 
what we understand by im-arnatiun than the con¬ 
ception that heroes or eminent [lersons are god- 
begotlen. The ordinary plane of human life is 
too common[)lHce for early men, who are as yet un¬ 
able to distinguish the spiritual from the material, 
or to have any strong realization that (lod is in it. 

4. Deified kings. -Anotln'r (dost; approatdi to 
the idea of incarnation is presented by the deifnaa- 
tion of kings in HabyIonia, where, however, (his 
was not as common as in Hgypt. Most Hahylonian 
kings reeoguiz(*d (liat they were (juite distimU. 
from the gods. Uruniush, king of Kish, setuus, 
however, to have betm dmtied in his own lifetime, 
and his name enters as (hat of a god into thenaiiK; 
of another maud Shargniii sharri has the deter¬ 
minative iorg(»d writUm befoie Ids name^during his 
lite, whih; Naram-Sin,^ <jf the same dynasty, is ct.m- 
sl antly called a god, and had hirtistdf port rayed with 
(he horns whitdi representt'd divinity.’* Naram- 
Sin is cjilled on some seals the ‘got! of Akkad.’ 
W'hat I(‘d these kings to assume, contrary to the 
g(‘neral Hahylonian custom, that they were gods, 
we can now only conjecture. ISonie have sujiposed 
that it was the possi'ssion of tin; shrine of Niiipur, 
but many monarcdis who controlled that shrine 
never (dnimed divim; honours. Olluus have sug¬ 
gested that it was the sudden world-w ide ex[)ansi( 3 n 
of the territory of these kings that led to their 
deilication. tStill others attribute it to Egyptian 
inlluence. 

'Iw o or three centuries later these kings of Agade 
were imitated by Dungi, Hur-Sin, and (limil-Sin, 
kings of the dynasty of Ur. The founder of the 
dynasty, Llr-Engur, had not been regarded as a 
god, but Dungi greatly enlarged the dominion of 
Ur and eontemj)ornneously began to write the 
determinative for divinity before his name. He 
liad a festival ordained to himself as a god, and 
rearranged the calendar so tliat one month should 
be called Ituezen-dungi, or ‘Month of the festival 
of tlie god Dungi.Ilis name <‘ilso enters, as the 
name of a deity, into the c<jm])osition of the names 
of a considerable number of other men. Perhaps 
he and his successors in his dynasty meant by t hese 
claims to inform the world that they were the 
equals of the great monarchs of Agacie. During 
the reign of these kings of Ur, oll'erings w'ere made 
to (judea and Urlaina, former pntesis of Hagash, 
as though they were gods. d'his was a post¬ 
mortem deification, for during their lifetime these 
rulers had claimed no divine honours. 

1 W, King, History of Sumer and Akkad^ London, 1910, 
p. C()3. 

■-i Ih. 261. 8 lb. 

•* Cf. J. de Morj^an, D^Hgation en Perse, Faria, 1900, ii. 58. 

■' See King, op. cit. pp. 288, 298. 


Apart from these cases we have no clear evidence 
of the deilication of Haljylonian kings. Ishmi- 
Dagan, of the dynasty of Isin, claimed to be the 
‘beloved spouse’^ of the goddess Ishtar of Er('ch. 
Possibly this was because the king himself laid 
claim to divine rank. J^'roni whatever source or 
cause the deiticatiem of these kings arose, it Avas 
an even more em{»hatic w'uy of marking their un¬ 
usual (]uality than their supposed <ie.sc(;nt from 
a god would have been. To represent them as 
full-lledged gods in human form was to claim tor 
them a real incarnation. It was all the more 
ellective because o]»j)os(;d to tlie general customs 
of Habylonian thinking. 

Litbraturk.—T his tiaa been fully citfd in I lie font not es. 

(jKoiuii-; A. Hai:t<)M. 

INCARNATION (Tibetan).—'khe theory of 
incarnation attains its most extreme development 
in 'I'ihet. ft is utilized there not mertdy in the 
usual Hmhihist (and Hindu) way to explain by 
re-incarmiLions tlie ethical <l<)(drim^ of retributi(jn 
by the knryna ac(iuired by tlie imiividual, l>ut also 
as a ju'actical method of regulating the succession 
to the hicuarchy, and even to postulal e the perpetual 
incarnation of Huddhist goa.s within the boilies of 
the Grand Lamas. 

The theory of hieratic succession byre-incarnation 
apfiears to have been introduced by the first of the 
series of Dalai T.amas, named (Icden-dup (jh A.L>. 
1473), the successor of Tsonkhapa who founded 
the now dominant \TdloAv-hat sect, the Ge-lug-pa. 
ft seems to have been a dcA ic(‘, on (juasi-Huddhistic 
principh's, to secure stability for the succession, by 
jiroviding to some extent against the intrigues of 
rival party Icjiders. It assumes the continuous 
su(;cession to tin; headship by the same individual 
under an uninterru[>t.ed senes of consecutive re- 
emhodiments. ibis obviously dillcrs from tin* 
orthodox Huddhist cori('ej»tion of re-incarnation of 
an individual, whicdi is not conlined to any one 
}>arti('ular cliaiinel. It snpi'oscs that the deceased 
head Hama isahvajes re-horn asa(duld Avitliiri the 
(mntry and often in the neighhouilnKid of tlio 
monastery, ami the infant is to he discovered by 
oracular means and then duly installed in the 
vatuint chair. (3n his death, ho is similarly re-born, 
and so tlie process is repeated ad iriJinUufn. 

At liist tliis syst(“m of seba tion appears to have 
been restricted sohdy to the Dalai Lamas of Lhasa ; 
luit about A.D. 1G()2 it Avas extended by the then 
Dalai Lama to the riOAvly instit uted Grand 1 .amash ip 
of Tasldlhunpo, and now it has been adopted by 
nearly all the great monasteries throughout 'ril)et, 
Cliina, and Mongolia. It gives opportunities for 
much intrigue ; and China as the snz(;rain of Tibet 
lias found it rie(a‘ssary politically to take an active 
)art in controlling the ‘re-incarnation’ of the 
)alai J>ama, tlie temjioral sovereign of the country. 
In A.D. 1793 , (diiiia prescribed for the selection of 
this priest-king a lottery-scheme called the ‘oracle 
of the urn,’ by Avhich the names of the competing 
rifants are Avritten on sli[)s of paper and put into 
a golden urn, and, after prayer and other rites, the 
name tirst drawn is the fortunate one. The oflicial 
directions for the working of this scheme are 
notilied in a Cliinese Imperial edict of A.D. 1808 
engraved on stone slabs at the door of the great 
temple of Lhasa and translated by the present 
Avriter. It is a long document, and states near its 
beginning : 

‘On the passing away of the I^aTna the Individual born in his 
stead i» called ‘‘the incarnation of the illusory enianution ** 
{sjfrul-skii), which in Chinese is called “ So-so-i,” meaning “the 
accepted and undoubted individual [repborn (sic). 

The lottery takes place in the immediate presence 
of the (diinese ambassador, the Am ban, and it is 
also jirescribed for the other three Grand Lamas of 
the Yellow-hat Church, namely at Tashilhunpo. 

1 See King, op. cit. 310. 
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for inner Mon^rolia, and Urpi for out or ' 
Mongolia. In practice llie lianias oecasionallv 
contrive to evade this form of nomination. In tin* 
exercise of its control over these ‘re incarnations’ 
tiie Chinese Covernment arroL^aliis to itself powers 
^vhich if taken seriously would imply liirect inter¬ 
ference with the sou), or its Ihiddhist eiiuivalont. 
Thus the Peking Gazette of 31st March 1877, in 
denouncing a recalcitrant ‘ re-incarnat in;j: ’ J^amn, 
wdio had insult<al the Imperial Chinese Ui^sident. at 
Idiasa and carried ott tlie otlicial seals, intimatos 
that the Ihnperor as ‘Son of Heaven’ had decree,(l 
as a punishrmmt that ‘his [th<i Lama’s] soul should 
not he allowed to transmi;.^rate at his <i(‘c.oase.’ 

The lictiori which credits the Dalai Lama of 
Lhasa with heim; the perpetual incarnation of the 
^n-eatestand most|)oi)ularof t he Ihiddhistdivinit ies, 
Avalokitcsvara (y.?A), the (hid of Mercy and the 
special object of the poi)u]ar Oi'a-mfuti ma^^ical 
formula, has heen shown hy the j)resent W'riter to 
have hemi the invention of that J)alai I>ama who 
was the first of the Lhasa priest-kin^^s, namely 
Lo-bzaii^^ Cya-rnts’o (A.i). KHo-KiSJ). He jxise’d 
thus as a })ri('st-yod as well as t«unporal sovereign. 
Contemporary evidence of this titlo a.ml posit io.i is 
found also in a letter from the Jesuit missiouary 
(d. Crueher) tlnm residtuit in Lhasa in Hu* middle 
of the 17th emit., which refers to this Dalni l.ama 
as ‘ that devilish Cod-1 he-Father who puts to death 
all such as refuse to adore him.’ 

rjiTRiiATCiiK. — W. W. Rockhill, ‘ r>'\lai Lamas anU ttiHr 
Relations with Ihd Maiii lm lOnpfrors,’ /’«o, xi. tLo\'(lcn, 

1'.)11))1IL; L, A. Wadtlell, ,,sm of V'o'-/, Lomlon,'l-.'.O, 

p. 'Z3()1T., ‘Rliinnse iinpcrial Ivtict, of Isos; a.i>. on the tound 
Lamas of TilmL,’ JHAS, pp. (itc-sh, I.knot .oid its 

Mysteries, London, lOwO, pp. 27-dO. L, A. W ADLKLL. 

INCENSE.—The custom of hurnin*: swetd- 
Rinellini:: stihslMuces in relio;ious ceremonies, or 
soimdinies as :l se[)arale rite, has het'n of 
wide-sjiread oecunence, es[)ecially in the hi;;her 
reli{;ions. 

I. Kinds of incense.—While frankimense and 
other uum rt'sins are more strictly to !*<.* (‘tilled 
int^ense, many otlutr suhsttinces have heen u.sed 
for the purpose (d' jiroducinR' an aRrc(*ahle odour 
when burned—various kinds of wood or htirk, 
branches or roots of trtM s, herhs and odorif(*rous 
plants, s('(‘ds, llowcrs, fruits, aromatic earths, (tie. 

Of 8ul)staric(.‘s fef('rrc*d to in Lho Rihlc whu’h are Known to 
have been nsrd hy I tie Hi'hrevvs and oilier j)('oj)k’.s as inceine 
there arc: (1) Wood — aloes (eayle-wood), (’a 4‘'^, of. thoscor. 
1. 21 ; sw eet cane, Jnr 0-’*’. (2) lUtrk —cas-^ia, Rs; cinnamon, 
Rev 1SR‘. Hoots~-e()s\UH, Kx (4) ilvnx halm 

(V masLie), On Kzk 270 ; ( raK^aeant ii (spicerx), On ;J7-'''; 

balsam (spiees^, C'a hi-i;!; hUcllinm, On 2 i‘'^ ,.f Riuscor. i. hi); 
^albamtm, Ex .‘iO^ ; ladanum (myrrh), On ; stacle, Ex 
y0»4 ; frankim'emse, Ex (h) Glower pm/acRv—satfron, C’a 

414; Hpikenard, Ca4i4. ((]) AnhoaL pritducls —onyctia(tlie oper- 
culmn of a marine mollusc), Ex dh'd 

Tlie sacred incense used hi later Hebrew ritual was a com¬ 
pound of stacte, onycha, ;.?;dhamim, and pure frankincense, 
seasoned with sidt and reduced to a fine powder.l In later 
times— the llerodian jieriod—Jose}>hus records that, thirteen 
intrrc'dients (sweet-Hmellin^'spices) were use<L‘‘i RIntareh ^ives 
a list of sixteen ingredients use<l by the Egyptians in preparing 
kvphi —honey, wine, raisins, sweet rush, r<‘sin, ni\rrh, frankin¬ 
cense, seselis, ejilamu.s, asphalt, thryon, dock, both kinds of 
arccuttmJs, cardarnnm, ana orris root.^ In both cases the com¬ 
ounding w'as of ritual importance and a matter of mystery, 
acred hooks were read aloud while the kit phi was being mixe«l. 

Frankincense {Gr. \l^<xvu}t6<;, Ilcb. l/hh^ndh, Mod. 
Lat. olihanvv), libanm in Vul^o ot Sir ^24'^^ 3‘J’«) is 
the gum resin of trees of the Bos wt 11 la 

{B. Cartcrii, B. Frcreana, B, Bkna-Dajiana), and 
is exported from Somaliland, [irohahly the Hunt of 
Egyptian inscriptions. Fliny^ rebars to it as a 
roduct of Arabia (Hadramaut), and says tliat the 
ahmi alone behold the ti(;e which produces it, 
and of these only 3000 families by virtue of heredi¬ 
tary succession. The trees are sacred ; and, while 
pruning the trees or gathering the resin, men must 

1 Ex 3034. 2 BJ V, V. 6. 

*d«/«d. 81. 4 xii. 14 tY. 


not contract pollution by sexual intercourse or 
I contact with a corpse. It is carried to Sabota, 
where the priests claim a tithe of it in honour of 
their god SahLs ; until this is paid, none of it may 
he di.spos(‘d of, Herodotus^ sjieak.s of w'inged 
serpents which guard the trees and are driven oil 
hy hurning styrjix. It was one of the ingreditmls 
of .lewish inc(*nse,‘-^ ns it is still of that used in 
(’hristian ritual. Classical authors, in speaking 
ol frankincensi*, usually refer to its exporting place 
as the seat of its origin, e.g. Syria and I’houiicia. 

2. Purpose of incense. —The use of incense is 
connected [tiinuirily with the psychicjil as|»(‘cts of 
the sense of siiK.dl, I’leasaiit-smelling perfumes, 
in whatever way they are oljtained, ate agreeable 
to men. Th(‘y were oflcis'd to honouiable jiersons 
in ancient tinu's. or (iiHused over tlie rotid.s on 
which they I lav riled.incense w as also u.sed at 
f‘am(uet.s as a.n agi(*eal)Ie accoiii|i;Lniment of food 
and wine. Hence it wtis sujijioscii tliat sueh per¬ 
fumes would 11-0 lie, tigreetthic to gods or spirits, 
oil the saiiic priticijile tis that hy which foodstull's 
which men liked were oUered to them. This is 
I oh\ ions when we consider that the smoke of 
j sacriins* is pli'asing to t he gods, and Hiat tliey are 
I l.h^niclit t(» sci/e (,»ii ‘the unctuous smoke’ with 
I del 1!.’i,: and tliat ih>'vi‘rs aiti commonly ollered to 
i I he yod s, or scentei! oils tipplied to llieir images. 
j i'he bodies of t hedetid arc also decked with flowers, 

I aiomalic oils, and jiertumcs for tlie stime reason. 

[ Distigreoalde odours, hemg obnoxious to men, w ere 
j also obnoxious to supernaturjil beings. Htmcij it 
came to he tlujught that henellcenL gods not only 
liked, hut actually themselves [lossessed, pleasjiiil 
odours. 

Egyptian texta illustrate tho-st* beliefB. Isis Ims a won(l(*rful 
odour which she can trunsfcr to others, to the th'ud. Osiris 
traiiHfers his (MJoiir to those whom beloved. .\t I lie anointing 
of the c.orpse, the ‘ perfume on the head ot lloru.s’ is besought 
to i>l;u e itself on thatof the deceased.^ Similar ideas are found 
in .Mamtean belief. Tlie Eiglit hein;;s ha\(' a perfmiie which 
invigorates those who smell iL.'' In I’ersian heliel' the riyhleomj 
after death are 8 ai<l to have a svseet odour.^ I’he region of the 
gods, the place of bliss, has also a sweet perfume. The I’oly- 
nesian lUdiutu is free from all noxious odours.s In the I’ersian 
texts the deceased, a[>proaehing the blissful rtgions, is sur¬ 
rounded hy a perfumed breeze.Swei't (siours form one of the 
characteristics of Hindu and Riiddhist I’aradises, and, where 
l.iivine heing.s or saints descmid to the malodorous hells, they 
change the* evil odour to sweet perfume.E\ il odours charac¬ 
terize the I’ersian regions of punisliiiu tit, as Tvell as the Muham¬ 
madan and Christian hcil.i- 'J'lu- idea that Raradise has a 
}>lea 8 ttnt odour is found in Jewish, (Jluistian, and Cnostic writ¬ 
ings. Thus in the regions of the eastern I’arudise and the 
‘garden of righteousness’ visited hy Enoch there are many 
fragrant aroinalu^ trees, i.r. those which yield material for 
incense, and among them one ‘ wit h a fragraiic(‘ beyond all frag¬ 
rance.’ *3 The id(‘a that I’aradisc is a region of fragrant perfume 
appears already in the Apor. uf Jy ter, and i.s found in most 
accounts of visits to or visions of the Other-World, w'hile the 
same idea is referred to in inscriptions on Christian gravt'- 
8 tone 3 .J 4 .Spiritual persf)ns and martyrs also pt^sscss this 
fragrance.'® In Ciiostic writings this pertume is connected with 

1 iii. 107. 2 Ex 31)34. 

3 Du 2‘''; Herod, vii. 64. 

4 Cf. U. .Maspero, The Dawn of Civilizatom, London, 1894, 
p. (kSl ; Lucian, de Sarr. \K 

® VV. Ellis, I'olyn. Drsearches, London, 1831, i. .‘Kts, 3.31 ; Mas¬ 
pero, p. 079 (Rah\ Ionian); this caused the actual persons of the 
gods to he anoiuU'd. 

3 E. A. VV. Rudge, Osiris and the Epyp. Besn rrrrf ion, Ijondori, 
1911, i. 6 , 78, 103 ; IL M. Tirard, The Book of (he Dead, do. 1910, 
p. 32. 

7 \V. Brandt, Mand. Schrijten, Oottingen, 1S!)3, p. 114. 

3 lld^nxt Eask, ii. 10. y Ellis, i. ‘343. 

»o Ua{oxt yask, ii. 7. H (T. DBD iv. 632f‘. 

12 M. Haug, Essays on the Sacred l.angadye, Writings, and 
Religion of the I'arsis'*, lyOndon, R.H)7, p. '32'.! ; 1C W. Lane, 
Modem Egyptians, do. 1840, i. 101 ; J. A. Mact'iilloch, Early 
Christian Visions of (he Other-World, Edinhuigh, 1012, passim. 

‘3 En. 243‘i’- ; for other examples, cf. Slav, En. 8 ^ ; 8 yr. Bar. 
‘297; Apoc. Mos. ‘29, :K 8 , 40. 

V4 MacCulloch, op. cit. p. 11, tkndpassim ; A. Dieterich, Eekyia, 
Leipzig, 1893, p. 34. 

Cf. Apocryphal Acts, passim-. Martyrdom of S. Polycarp, 
§16; Eusehiua, UEv. 1 (martyrs of Lyons and Vienne are so 
‘ ijnpregnatt‘d with the sweet odour of Christ that they seem 
as if anointed with earthly perfumes’); cf. also 2 Co 2i4-i(i, and 
Ignat, ad Ephes. § 17. 
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l))e powers of (he upper world, or the viirioiis })euver)H.i In 
tinost le and (Mirist i,i n eireles the aiioinl.inv: v\ it,h fruyraiit oil had 
1 he elteei of repelliii^^ iho (leiiion.H, lire.uise it waa ‘ a type of that 
sweet odour wluch is above all 

While evil odours .'ire ol>noxiouH to gods, t)iey 
also scare otl'(lemoits, who are likewise put to ilight 
l>y pleasant (uhiuis, e'.y. that of incense, which is 
one of the /nalcrial objects ((oininonly ertslited 
with magical virtues. 'I'Ik! Andani/in Islanders 
believe that the srmdl of hecs’-wax is olfensive to 
a demon of epidemic, who is kt'pt (►(!' by stakes 
jainted with itA 'I'he Kei Islanders (New Guinea) 
jurn the scrapings of hutralo horn to drive ott 
demons^ The I’hompson River Indians scare otV 
ghosts hy burning juniitcr.® In India, inctmse, 
which pleases the gods, (lri\es oll'dtunons, who are 
also k(‘])t oil by ollensive odonrsA [n Gtinton, on 
the third day of tin; tenth month, llllh is swejitout 
of the hous(‘, and three sticks of imumse are used 
to drive otl tln><lcmon of penuiyA In Palestine it 
is commonly used as an a[)oti op;»‘ic,”and in Morocco 
before and (lining the Miripat I'ast ’ incense is 
burned to kccji oil the /maA Incense, because 
dreaded by evil spirits, is one of the ingrciiients of 
the ‘ aniulet-hox ’ in Tibet.'*' In Greece, at the 
Anthc,ste,ria and also at. cliild-hirl h, doors were 
smeared wit h pitch to kei'p out giio I s and demons,’^ 

1 he Rook ot Tohit.illustrates this laditd among 
(he .lews. I'lie liver and lu'urt of a tish are laid 
(Ml ‘ashes of fxufuiucs' so as to cause a smoke. 
When the (lemon sim'lls this, he liees away to 
t-gyj)t. In mo(h'rn survivals similar i()(‘as are 
f(uind. In the Tyrol, w’itches are expelled by 

fumigating houses with junijx.T, and by burning 
rosemary, hemlock, sloe, and resinous splinters. 
Fairies are ulso kept oil' l>y strong odours, e,q. 
burning un old shoe, or l)v gai lic.Hence, gener¬ 
ally, tumigaiion is a rnet'liod of juirifving I'er.sons 
and places, and of scaring otl' all kinds of evil 
inllueMces; and for this incense is ofpm used, as, 
Ill mourning eeremonies in (_’liina. 

Resides the ju'imary purpose of the use of 
incense as an ottfuing jdeasiiig to the gods, there 
were other jtractieal, syniholie, or mystical uses 
which it served. (1) It was burned to neutralize 
the strong odours of hlo(aly or burnt saerilices, 
especially in hot r(‘gions. It was also used for 
sanitaiy rcusiuis, in places where the dead w'crc 
buried.*® (g) It was likiwvise a .symbol or vudiiclc 
of prayer. 'I'his is already found in Fgypt, wdiere 
it was thought that the smolv(3 as it rose bore 
W'ords of jiowcr or of prayer t(j tin* gods, wdio were 
pleased l)y itsod(»ur. I’licsoul of the dead amended 
to bcHV(ui by I he suiok(m)f the incense burned on 
his hclialt.'** In dewi.sb tliuught, juayer w Jis con¬ 
nected willi incense. In Ps 1 U'* it is compariMl to 
incense. Gf. Rev 5 ^, wheri^ golden howls full (jf 
incense rejire.scnt jiraycr. In Rev 8 *-prayer ri.'^es 

1 Cf. Iren. i. iv. 1 ; Ilippol. rhilotiojjfi. v. 14, vii. 10; Ajtoc. 
Acts, paatixin. 

Ir.jri, 1 . xxi. 

8 K. M. Miin, .7/1 / xii. [1883] 97. 

* Fra/.er, (i 1','^ lii. <i3. 

8 J. Toit. Meinoirtt AiMr. Mms. of Sat. Hist. ii. pt. 4 [1900], 

p. 3;'.3. 

« Crooke, isoh, ii. 21 ; ct. KliF. iii. 4 <5». 

7 ]/.'\vfhrop. iv. jls').}) J7.Sf. « FF xviii. [1907] 69. 

® K. VVf'sleriuHrclv, FL ,\xii. [1911] 132, 142. 

See FHF iii. 4hs'’. 

U ncs\chiuH, s.v. ^lapal rjpitpat ; I’hotins, S.V. pdpu'o^. 

12 QT.ih 17 S'Z ;f. 

J. f}. (lainphell, Superntitions of (he lli<jhland8 and ffilands 
of Scotland, (;las^.-()W, 19(i0, )>. hO ; E. S. llartland. Science of 
Fair}! 'I'alc.s, London, n. 1»9. 

J. J. M. cle (Jroot,, Ju'l. Sj/sfem of China, Leyden, 1892 ff., i. 
33, 77 ; r.f. W. R. Smith, Fcl. Scin.'^, l.ondon, ]81M, p. 420 . .M. 
.hist row, A8])ect8 of iicL. Belief mid I'rnctiee i.n Hah. and 
.Vew York, 1911, P- 318 ('puriticat ion of hon.se aft er tiicknesb with 
torolies and censers); of, also FUF 'w. 729*', 702“. 

Lf. Tert. de Cor. Mil. 10 ; Ajiol. 3o, 42. 
i** lOid^^e, op. cit. iii. 265; of. the idea current in the New 
llehridcH that the soul of the depai tcd rose to the sun on the I 
(ire kindled at the tfrave (G. Turner, Samoa, l»n.ion, 1884, | 


w’ith the smoke of the incense, as in the Egyptian 
viewL 8o in Christian thougiit incen.se has usually 
heen regarded as symbolic of prayer, though it 
also tyjuties contrition, the preaching of the iaith, 
etc. (3) More mystical view's have sometimes hetm 
entertained. Plutarch exjilains the beiielicial etlect 
of the Egyptian kujtJii by saying that its sixteen 
ingredi(mts are a scpiare out of a sipiare. Being 
(‘omposed of aromatic ingredients, it lulls people 
to sleep, loosens the tension of daily anxieties, and 
brightens the dreams. It is made of things that 
delight most in the night and exhihiLs its vii tiics 
hy night,^ I’lutarch also gives mediiio-mystical 
reasons for the burning of other substan<;e.s at 
other times, c.y, resin in the morning to purify the 
air, liecause of its strong and nenetrating (piality ; 
myrrh at midday, because its hot nature dis.soRes 
and disperses the turbid qualities in the air.-^ 
Philo explains tin; four ingredients of the Hebrew 
incense as symbolizing the four elements, and thus 
representing the universe.* Jos(‘])lius wiites that 
the altar of incense, with the thirteen kinds of 
sweet-smelling things gatlu'red from all j»lac(‘s, 
[mints to the fact that God i.s Lord of all.'* In the 
Or|)hic hymns the dillerent siihstances used and 
ollered to the gods are chosen because of some 
occult reason in each case. 

W. R. vSiaiLi (42Gf.) con.siders the religious value of incenBe 
a.s oriuon.iliy iiidt pciuleiit (»f .niiinal Baerilice, bince fraiikiiKienso 
was the ” 11(11 of a ver,\ tioly bpcfhe.s of tree ('o!]e<,‘i('d with re- 
ii^^ioiis priM-nutiouH. The riirlit to !»”e the tTf'CH was rt'.served t'O 
ct'rlam BiKTect fanuIieB. Wiiile harvestin'.^ tlie jxuni tliey miiHl. 
pract ise coiit inenee and tiikenoiMit in funerals.® The virtue 
of tile g-uiii lay in its bein^^ regarded as Llie lilood of a divine 
plant. 

3. Ritual use of incense in ethnic religions.—(a) 

Lotre.r ntrrs .— d'he use of incense .among lower 
races is hardly knowii, savi* p( 3 ihji)»s where they 
have been in contact with higher nicis usings it. 
W'e may, howuiver, note tlu; Ameiiean Indian 
custom of oll’ming lohnct'o simike to tins goii.s, and 
the Polymt.-^ian olhuitig of llower.s and aromatic 
suh.stane(‘s.® Among the Sak.ii, Semaiig, dakun, 
etc., the only comiiKUi Icind (A' oll'ering is llie burn¬ 
ing of incense (heri/oin). At a death among the 
Sakai, the magician waves a censer seven times 
over the h(.)dy, recoinnK^iiding the dying man to 
think of his dead anee.stors. As the smoke mounts 
up and then vanishes, .so does the soul. Good 
s})irils love its siiudl .and (W',1 .sjiirits hate it. In 
sickiK'ss, among the savage Malays of Johore, the 
iii.agician hums incense. The luuies rise to the 
abode of Jewa-d ewa and gratify hi in. 11 e we 1 comes 
tbe soul of the magician and gr.ants him nu'dicine 
for the sick."^ Incmise is burm'd as an oll’ering at 
shrines, s.aints’ tombs, etc., among the .MtHays, and 
is the usual form of burnt saerilice, w itli invocation 
to the Spirit of Incense. It reaches the nostrils of 
the gods and [irojiitijites them a.s a toiettiste of 
other oli'erings to follow.^ It is also nsi'd in magieal 
ceremonies, e.fj. to make one wjilk on wuiter or 
r«miiiin under water in an ordeal, in the use of the 
divining rod, or to cause a s[)irit to possess a 
magici.-iu.® (kallaw ay refers to ‘ incense ’ burned 
with /ulu aniuKil saerilices (blood and caul of a 
bullock) to the sjiirits, in order to give them a 
sweet savour. It i.s apparently some mitive pro¬ 
duct and is also used in rites for the cure of 
.sickness.'® 

{b\ Among the Semites the u.se of incense came 
to he w'i<hpH{)read. Its name among the R.ahy- 
ioniaiis was kiitrinnu^ and the incense-ollering 

> due /Hid. 81. 2 Jh. 80. 

8 GiaT- reniin dixnn. heret. 41. ^ HJ v. v. 6. 

® I'liiiy, xii. 54. ® Tumor, i. 3C, 71. 

7 Skeat-V.Iiigden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
London, 19 (j 0, ii- 0^. 352. 

« \V. WL Skeat, Malay Maipe, London, 1900, p. 74 f. 

» Skoal, FL xu\. (1902] 13('), 144 f., J62. 

Retinious Systemof tlu Amuzulu, Natal, 1870, London, 1874, 
pp. 141,' 174. 
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consisted of odoriferous woods (e,ed;ir, eynress) 
myrtle, cane, and sweet herbs, by whieh tlie ;^mds 
were nnuie lo smell a [)leasin^^ odour, After^^the 
l)elu;^e, its survivor ollered calamus, e(‘dar, and 
fraj,^rant herbs, and ‘the ;^U)ds iidialed the sweet 
odour ’ ami ‘ ;^al heie<l like Hies round the sacrificer.’^ 
Incense is fre([uently mentioned in the texts— 
‘before ISamas he makes an incense-ollerin^r 
kin^m are rejuesented makin;^ this o^rerin^^ "^Nab- 
onnedos is described as lillin^^ the temple with the 
odour ot incens(‘.‘-^ Herodotus^ says that lUUO 
talents of frankincense were ollered on the j^reat 
altar of Ihd at his annual least, and the autlmr of 
Is Oo^ refers to llabylon as the land where incense 
is ollered on bri(d;s. It was burned as a ritual 
ac(!omy»animent of incantations, prayers, and the 
presentation of oracles, and also at the yearly 
mournin;^ for 'rammuz, with which was combined a 
memorial of the dead, who are said to ‘ arise and 
inhale the incenseol oll’erin;^cs,’ as well as at funeral 
rites.^ It was also used as a fumi;^uitor\, c.7. of 
the ;,^ods’ table and it s acc(,‘ssai ies and the pla<'e 
whither the ;,tods w'ere suj)posed to come, t>f hous* - 
and of pfusons.*^ 

Mvidmice of the jiopularity of im ense-oirei luj^s 
amon^ the [teojiles of Canaan and the >nrr<mmuu;^ 
districts is found in the lact tliat it is tin- imtst | 
comm(»nly denonrus'd furm of idolatry in Israel. 
Incense, was ollertal on allai- ol hind; oi (,!i tla* 
housetops to llaal, the miii, im»on slais, etch’ 
Lucian describes I he swetn. odouisand the incense 
sniokin;^^ without rtaisin;,' in the temples of the 
Syrian ya)ddess. 

(r) Altliouyli in the D h the //''fo'cta use of incense 
seems to he early, this is diui to the ienilerln;,m)f 
the w'oiai j/lorrfh. as ‘ imsuise,' wlnui, st 1 icl iy s]ieak* 
in;^^ it means ( he savoiuy odour or smoko of a lan nt 
BaerifK’eA 'Tin'word translated ‘ frankiucoti.se'’ is 
h^ XLjiai'os, Aral), lu/tnii, meaniiio a sweet 
rt'sinous ^Mim, and incense in this s<‘n-e was not 
certainly used until the 7t)i (<‘ntui'y.” K'/b/rth 
also (•aine to imain ‘ incense.If/.ekiel makes no 
reference to Incense in his (h'seri[»t ion of the re¬ 
formed ritual. 'I'lje liist distinct reference to its 
use in the cult of dahweli is in Ji'r ‘'Fo what 
puroose cometh there to me frankincense from 
Sheoa, and the sweet eane [calamus] from a far 
country?’ Cl. 17'“ 41“ and [s 4I)--^-bti*’ the 
latter jtassaocs show* that it was not re(|niie.d, and 
was an innovation in the cult of dahwcdi and was 
expensive. Once admitted, how ever, it came to he 
a reyoilar part of the ritual, and is freiiuently re 
ferred to in the Crii'stlv Code {V). In<'ense was 
otleiaal either (1) by itself, or (‘2) as a part of other 
sacrifices. (1) It was ollered in censers, c.g. on the 
Day of Atonement when the hij^h priest apjieared 
before tiie mercy-siuit or w hen Aart)n ]>assed 

tbr<m<,:;h the con}j:re;.;ation to stay the pla;::ne with 
Ills censer and incense (an atonement and tumi;za- 
tion)-*' d’heincense useil in these rites wasearetully 
com\>onnded aeeordin^^ to a set formula,‘Oind was 
obviously reyarded as sacred—‘most holy’ ami not 
to be used for common puri»oses. It must not be 
consumed 011 ‘straiiye lirt*,’ f.e. tire from some 
Ollier .source than the ylow iny altar coals,and it 


I Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and As.<<yria, Uoslon, lSi>S, p. .MK}. 
JasLrow, p. 6G5 ; 1''. OcliLzsch, Asspr. U U B, Leipzig, 1S9(), 

p. 600. 

* .fastrow, pp. 281, 8-16, fub ; A. Jereniias, Tfu Bab. Conception 
of Heaven ana UtlB I.<^>ndon, 1902, p. II. 

0 M. J. I.a',(rRtiu^(‘, f!tadex sur Us religions raris. 

1905 D 289 IT. ; llcrod. i. ISS. 

^ Ct I K IC, 2 K 281- jer 79 IC^ 1918 32‘-’9, Iloa 2i3, Kzl 
618 811. 

7 Vi. P« 601* ' Incense of rams ’; see also Dt 3.819, i s 2‘-», Ii 

etc. ^ , 

8 Cf, the al)sence of any denunciation of incens* in the wel 
known passa^res, Am 4^ Is li', M\c O'y 

9 Cf. K/.k sii. '-N loi'-'i- 

II Nu ltd''. I'x 8o>*, and see «> i above. 

18 l.v liO. and of r*as«Htres Ill'll ■ lO -l 
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must not beolFered by any luit the priests.' I'rob- 
ably as a later custom a separate altar (Ui which 
this incense was burned came into use, and on it 
imauise was burne<l morniny and evaminy.* (2) 
hraiikincense {i.e. nut the (‘ompounded incense of 
Lx was oUenal with the meat-olleiiny,^ and 

fir.stlniits,^ and hiirmal with them on the altar. It 
was also placed on the shew bread a.s a ‘ memorial,’ 
(izkdrdh, in two yoldun \<'ssels and then consumed 
on tlie altar at eaidi wm kly renewal of the bread.“ 
Hut it was not to he oil'.-iaal wdlh a sin-oll'ering or 
with the ‘ imail otbuir,- of jealousy.’® 

In later times the daily olleriny of incense be¬ 
came an elaborate ceremony, and priests W’cre 
ebosen by lot to (dliu it.”^ 

{(1) In J'ijifpt the ' arniny of various kinds of in¬ 
cense was alwav .s a important rite, each inyredient 
of it haviny mayical propeitics, and, as has been 
s(M'n, its smoke \\a.s .-^upposc'd to carry the words of 
I'lay< r as well as (he s<-u!s <d’ the dead to heaven. 
I’raym was mi’de, c.y., to Ha, that he would draw 
th(' soul u|) t(t ' t'aveii on the smoke of the incense. 
I’lohahly (he eailic.^t reference to the use of in 
eeii.-'' in any reliyiou occurs in the notice of Sancli- 
kai!., a kiny of tin; Xllli dynasty, who sent an ex- 
pc(i;’iou for aromati(‘s thvouyh the deseit to the 
lh*d Sia towards the incense land of Hunt. 
I.'itsepsu, a (ju<‘en of the XVlIlth dynasty, also 
KUit an (.'xpedition by sea thither. Hunt is proh- 
Illy llaoiamaut and Somaliland.® Incense was 
Iso ohtaim'd from (lilead.'^ A common rcjuesen- 
anon on the walls of nmiples is that of a kiny 
tienny incmise. He holds a censer in one hand 
and with the otln'r throws little halls or pastilles 
)1 incense upon, it, prayiuy the yod lo accept it 
iml yive him a lony life. Immense ([uantities of 
m eii.s*? arii otten s]>ok(‘n of as haviny been ollered, 
('.(j. hM.)() ctuiseis, or, as an iimcrijttion refcu i iny to 
Haim.'ses III. r(‘ports, l,tJd3,7t)b lueci's (A imauise, 
etc., duriny the 31 years of his reiyu.^'^ ll was 
alien'd to all the yods, w ho (h'liyhted in its (uloiir, 
heir statiK's heiny censed with it and pijrfumed. 
fflen it accompanied other olleiinys, yre.atcu' or 
smaller—frankiiu'ense, myrrh, and other ])er- 
fnmes were j»laeed in tb.e earcass of the bullock 
hlered to Isis "—or was jiresented by itself, as ile- 
s<‘iibed al»ove. 'The ei'iiser w'as an open cup hold- 
tire, w ith or with()\it a handle, hut other forms 
were also used.** At funerary rites the deceased 
was purilied with ima'iise. Hive yrains were twice 
oirere<l to mouth, eyes, and hand, once for the 
north anti once for the south; then ineense from 
foreiyn |»arts was similarly ollered, aloiiy with the 
litany of purilication. Myrrh, resin, et(x, but not 
frankincense, were placed in the body wdiich was 
(‘inbalmed. 

(c) Ineense, in the sense of a yum resin, does 
not s('eni to have been \ised in tirecae. until jiost- 
llomerie tiiiu's, and Hliny says that, ju'ojile knew 
only (lie smell of ee<lar and citrus as it ar(»se in 
volumes of smoke trom the saerilice.** The idea of 
a Irayrant odour, e.g. of sacriliee, l>einy })lea..sant 
to tlie yods W'as w'ell known.*“ 'I'he wood of udor- 
ilerotis trees, p..g. a kind of cedar (t6 Onoi'),^^ as w ell 
as myrtle was burned iu houses tor its frayrant 
smell. In Homertiuos probably means no more 
than the burniny of such wood or some native pro- 

1 Nu 167H-, ‘2C:h 26‘9tr. 

^ Kx :iu* "• 8, a st'ciuidary part of P. 

8 Lv 21 618. * Uv 2>4C. 

» Lv 24 '^'H.; joH. Ant. m. x. 7. « Lv S’h Nu fti*. 

7 l.k If- EBI, col. 2167. 

8 Schrader, lieallex., s.v. ' Weihrauch.’ 

» (0) 37 

1>*J. Wilkinson, .Manners a nd Customs of Anc. Kgpptians, 
London, Is7s, iii. 414, 4l7; A. t’.tuian, Aggpten uruL agypt. 
Lehen im d/b-rfurn, Tubmf^cii, 1885, p. 407. 

o llei-od. ii. 40. VVilkineon, lit 898. 

See also } I. !•« /y zV xiii. 1. 

IS Moiner, H. viil. 64811. 16 Od. v. 00. 

17 .. II lx, 499. 
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duct as an olFerin^jf, or it may sim[)ly Tn(‘an ‘ Hac*ri 
lice.’ Later it came to mean ‘ incense,’ and was 
the source of f^at. tus. 'The word for ‘frankin 
cense,’ was of forei^ni derivation. In 

cense as siudi was not n.s(‘d Ixdore the 8th cent, 
and is lirst nicntion(‘d in luirioides.^ Schra<le 
is of opinion tliat it may have been introduce! 
tln ouoh the cult of A})ln()ditc, and it was certainly 
traditionally thou^dit to liave come from Lhamici, 
vi((. Cyprus, where it was used in her cult.^ I 
was brought into Creece commercially from yVrabia 
and imported thence by I’lnenicians.'* Incenst 
was hurried with Irloody sacrilices as an o(rerin;jf or 
to combat evil odours,® or with fruits, cjikes, 
wheat, (dc,,“ or as a separate ofl'eiin;^^ both ir 
d(unes(i(! ritual and in tlui cult of the ^'ods ; e..g., it 
was burnt to Zeus Meilitdiios, to Dcmeter l»efore 
corisultin;; the oiacle at Tatrie, and to llei’inc!- 
and Sosi})olisA 'I’ln; inventory lists of some teni])Ies 
contain evidence of the larp;c ({uantities whitdi 
came to be used, and it was sonietinn^s t,dven as a 
^itt by one [ierson to another.“ lne<mse of ditVer 
(ml kinds wjis also used lar;^ely in tin* Orjrhic. eiilt, 
as tlie hyrjins show. It was (jll'eiral nloni,^ with 
cjikes of honey, TrAai^ot, without ixhn^ burm‘d, in 
th(‘ rites of ctutain divinities.^ 'I'lio method of 
burniri't incense was to throw it on the altar so a?- 
to ini/);^d(} with tJje .smell of the victim, or to till 
the victim with it,“^or to burn it in bra/iers st.and- 
in^^ on or near the altar, or (wen outside temples, 
oi’ in vess(ds which c<)uld be l)orne on the band. 

(/) In lioinfin r(.*li;^don, incense (Cos*) was one of the. 
most import ant of the bloodless otlerin;r;s {lilxnamd), 
ami ind(‘C(l without it no rite was regarded Jis com- 
j)h'te. Ibit, as in iirec(><?, odoriferous woods end 
lu'rbs had jirobaldy Ixm'u used lirst, as deserilasl by 
()vid in his nvcoiint of the I’.ililia'*—olive, j)ilc}i- 
^V()od, laurel hranclies, and Sahine herbs,(iums 
and resiirs came to l>e used—frankincen.se (?nds- 
culmn Co9),'^ myrrh, crocus, costnni.^'* In the case 
of animal .sacrilices, incense, .sallion, and laurel 
were burned as a pr(*liininary, and, as the animal 
was 1(5(1 nj), incense and wine were .'^prinkhid on 
tile altar. It was also otl’ered with tlie blood, and 
burned witli the cjcta. ‘® Incense was also otl'ercMl by 
itself in public, or private ritual ; and this is illus¬ 
trated by the fact tliat one metliod of forcing a le- 
nuiiciation of Cliristiariity was to burn .some in¬ 
cense on an altar before an imace or to the Emperor. 
Incense w a.s ofl'ered to tlie lar familidris daily. 
I’ho metliod of usin^" it was to burn it on the 
greater altars, or in Inaziers, or small portable 
altars [forus^ fiirihuhnn,). It was carried in a 

casket called (irrrrd (mueh u.sed in fum.uary cere¬ 
monies), whence it was taken and burned.It 
was also ollei-ed for t he avert in;^' of prodi^de.s c. 296 
B.C.j’^and burned in majj^ieal ceremonies.Idle in¬ 
troduction of iiic(*nsc into the (uilt w'as connected 
with Lacchus, the lirst to make oirerinf.(s of <*inna- 
mon and frankincense-’* -an obvious sii^^p^est.ioii of 

^ Farnell uses this as lui ar^miu'rit a;,:ainst the likelihood of 
Mesopotainiuii inhuciu'cs atl’rr.iuii; (irc«‘i-e in earlier periods 
{Greece and liab., Kdinhur^h, I'.ill, p. 
a Bacch. 144. 

3 Athrtn.iuis, xii, JO; Hesyt hiiis, n.c. bi'n. 

4 Herod, ii. 8, iii. 107 (the trees are said to l»e guarded by 
winged serpents). 

^ Pans. ix. .'h 8 ; Dareniherg-.Saglio, iv. ii. y04n. 

« Pans. V. XV. p), VI. XX. .4. 

Pans. V. XV, ](), VI. xx. 3, vii. xxi. 12, xxii. :4; Lucian, d/; 
S(7cr. 12; IMant. Aut. 24. 

^ Hoeckh, C/G 2S;'i2, .4773 ; Lucian, Cronoachm, 10. 

L. F. A. Maury, lUai. ileg reU(}itynH de la iirere an/., Paris, 
18.47-69, ii. 116. 

>*> l‘rins. IX. iil. 8. 

iJ A’a.s/i, iv. 741 f. ; cf. i. 3:-!Hff. 

‘2 For the burning of laurel in a magical ceremony, see Verg. 
Eel. viii. 82f.; cf. Theocr. Id. ii. 33. 

^3 Verg. Eel. viii. 0.4. Fa»ti, i. 339 (T. 

1® Ib. IV. 93.3 ff. ; Arnohius, vii. 26. 

Plant. A nl. prol. 2.3 f. 

>7 Verg. .En. v. 744. 13 Livy, x. 23. 

Verg. Ed viii. (.4 ■'!" Eadi, jii. 727. 


its enti’ance into Roman ritual through the Greek 
cult of biouysos. Klsewhere OvicL sjicak.s of its 
importation from the Luphrates region, perhai).s 
connecting it with the Oriental cults which intro¬ 
duced it into Greece. 

{g) Hindus have always been fond of jileasaiit 
odours, and India was already celebrated for its per¬ 
fumes in ancient times. Incense from Arabia was 
early imported there, but many native kinds of 
sweet-smelling materials have long been in use — 
benzoin, and other gum resins, .seeds, roots, dried 
llowers, and fragrant woods. I'liesc are burned 
ritually or in oniinary domestic usage. In ancient 
times sandal-xvood was burned as incense in temples 
and as a fragrant stuf! in houses, and in the daily 
rites the sacred lire was fed with con.secrated wood, 
nsnally from tlie Pala.sa tree.-^ In modern Hindu¬ 
ism the use of incense is xvidp'S[»read in all forms 
of cult. I'hus in tlie cult of Siva it is daily burned 
liy the priest beforij the stone lagtrcstuiting the god 
at Grisha, and perfumes are also placed on it. In 
the Vallahha sect of Vaisnavism the Maliarajas 
oiler incense and swung lights before the inuiges, 
and the .same act of homage is jiaid to them by the 
p(‘ople. Camplior and incense are binned before 
I he image of Kisua , and in the demon cults of 
W’est.crn India perlnincs are commonly burned. In 
the PtthchdyaidJKt ce^voniony ot (lie Lralnnan hou.se- 
holder [lerfumes and flow ers are otiered, and among 
tin'.sixteen acts of homage is the otlering of per¬ 
fumes, sandal, tlow'ers, and incen.se {dkupa ; sec 
Monier Williams, ftas.'ihn). 

{h) Incense was unknown in early Buddhism, 
which w-as o[>p()scd to external rilua.l, but in the 
course of time its u.se, especially in nortlicrii Riid- 
dhism, lias become general. 'I’iius, in ('eylon, per- 
fumi's and llou(,-is aiotliu’ed belore the image (»f 
Ibiddha, ami in t In; Pii'itcei(;monia I incmi'-c is bnrm.ul 
round tlie platforni on wliicb the r<‘)ics oi Ihiddha 
are exjiosed.^ Ibit it is in 'bibet that the use of 
incense i.s most [)revalent, and Hue ami other tiav- 
ellers thme have referred to the likeness of its 
ritual use and of the cens(;rs to that of the Roman 
Jatholic (diurcli. It is used in tlnj initiation of a 
monk ; it is ofl’ered to the good sjiirits and Larnas 
n tlie daily cult of the monasti;! ii;s and of the 
village priesthoods ; it is one of the usual otrerings 
iu the templ(!.s, and is prominent in the festivals at 
which ‘clouds of incense fill the air’ ; it is u.sed in 
3Xorci.sms, in ba[)ti.sins, iind other cei emonics ; it 
s burneil in censers before the laimas at the per¬ 
formance of religious dramas, or in shiine.s and 
chapels, etc. Ikufnines and incense form one of 
the live .sensuous oirerings, and liguie }>r(uninently 
in the ‘ pres(‘ntati(jn of ollcrings,’ w hich is one of 
the seven stages of worsliij). 'riicse seven oll'er- 
ngs are ‘ e.sscntial,’and among them flowers and 
license occur as early as the 7th century. They 
)car Sanskrit names, and are borrowed frmn 
Hinduism.** In .Japanese Riiddliism, incense is also 
commonly used, ami lias influenced the native 
Shinto religion. In earlier Shintoism incense was 
iiiknowui, hut it i.s now burned in censers at many 
leri'inonies, e.g. at the new moon, and at magical 
ites.® 

(i) In China, incense is much used in public and 
irivate cults. It i.s ollered in tlie temples as part 
if the daily worshiji, and it is Imrned at festivals 
LTid in nroce.ssion.s. It is also ollered before the 
ancestral tablets or before the houseliold deities, 
xnd i.s u.sed in consulting the gods and in magical 

/ Easfi, i. 3.38. 

3 (g l.asson, fnii. A IterthumakniuU'^, Lnipzip, 1858-74, i. 8,34 f. ; 
A. M()iii(‘r Williiiuis, lied. Thought and Life m India, London, 
88.3, |). 366. 

3 Monier Williams, Buddhism, London, 1880, pp. .314, 319. 

* Monier VV'illianiH, pp. 329, 346, 350, 357 ; L. A. Waddell, Tht 
Buddhimn of Tibet London, 1896, passim. 

» W. O. Aston. Ehinto, Ixmdon, 1906, pp. 213. 292, Sf. i. 
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ceremoni^ H. Cliinose liuddliisni also usod it ex- 
teiisivelyd In Chinese fun«>ral ('(;reniotii(‘s the 
burning of ineense plays an important part l,<,th 
as an ollerin^^ and as a 1 urn.yatoiy, and one purpose 

IS to t^^atily the olfactory nerves of tire soul ot the 

deceased.2 

0 ) In the ancient iVr.vam relipio]i incense was in 
use. It was burned live times daily in tlie olheial 
(•nit, and at times was used m lar^m .luanlitics, 
Herodotus'^ describes Darius f)urnin;^^ :M)\) talents 
of trankincerisoupon the altar. It was also burned 
as a method of puriticalion or fumigation, and in 
a passa<;e of the Vendidad'^ it is called ‘ imu'iise of 
vo/iu-g(wna'~-^'lUoM sbalt perfume Vohu-mano 
[petbaj.s an idol; see above, p. Ibb'^] therewith.’® 
Sandal-wood and incense are ImrmMl in modrnn 
Carsi ritual.® 'I'he /^u/o/am-^ descrihes how, 
in the ‘ shc(!p period,’ firewood and incense w ill be 
properly supplied. 

(k) Incense w as very larjj^ely used in the religion of 
ancient M('xiro, and was oliered to all the pnxls, 
and in all festivals, processions, and saciilices. 
Incense burnin;^; was performed four times <laily in 
the temples, lm<’ip;(‘s of p;ods were ceirsed in the 
temples and in procosions, and the chief olli iant 
was also hims^df (‘cnsisl. Some f^nxls desins: only 
bloodhr-^s saci ilutes, of which iiiomisc wjus one, e.g. 
C^nelzalcoall, w ho deli;j,hted in 1 raLoant odonrs and 
])erflimes. The incense was carried in an em- 
broichued lui;; and thrown on an opi'ii censer 
(temaitl) of baked clay contairiin;^ fire. 1 tconsi.dcd 
of conal, or it was .sometimes made from a herb 
called yiduJitli. Its fumes were of a nar<*otic kind 
and were also used to slu])efy human victims. I’he 
fumes of iiicitnse were ret;;irded as typify in;.: Iiraycr.® 
Incense consisting of sweet-scented ;^ums was used 
in Peruvian ritual and ottered as a sacrilh'C. Golden 
censers or braziers stood in the temjdcs.'* 

(/) In MuJianiniaditn cultiis firoper, ineense is not 
used, hut it is commonly oltercd at the shriiu's of 
saints, and is permitted iiy the tradition-s as a 
jierfinne for a corpse. Muhammadans in India, 
possibly as an iidlmmce from Hinduism, use it in 
their rites, e.g. ciiimmcision, marria;jui, funmals, 
etc., and it is supposed to have tlu' citcct of k(‘c])- 
iu^ oltevil spirits. Hut amouLt all Muhammadans 
it is burm*d in bouses on brazii.'rs, or at mania,ym 
processions it is burned in a ni ihkharahy and it is 
also l ommonly used in ma;:ical ceremoniiis, e.g. to 
counteract the evil eye, or in the ‘science’ of 
dnivah, a met/nod of incantations in which various 
perfumes are hurned accordin^j; to a table showing: 
the letters of the alphahef. d'lie letter of the name 
of the [K'lson for is horn the incantat ion is made 
;L:ivcs th(i rc.(piirc<i jiciftimc. Tlie materials used 
for incense are frankincense, benzoin, storax, 
coriander-seed, aloes-wood, etc.^^ 

4 . Incense in the Christian Church.—A Ithoupdi 
incense w'as use<l in Jew isii ceremonial, wddle such 
a })ro])hccy as Mai 1“ mi;:ht seem to point to its 
continued use in the uew' dispensation, and thouph 
it W'as one of the oll’erin^s of the Ma;:i and its use 
is referred to in the Apocalypse, there i.s no evidence 
that it was part of early ehuredi ritual; indeed there 
i.s strong evideiK'C against it. Some of the fatheis 
refer to it as a type of praym-; hut Tertuilian, 
Athena^oras, Arno hi us, and Tactantius (dearly 
witness against its ritual use. 


1 J. Doolittle, Social Life o f the Chinese, London, 1800, passim, 
a J. J. M. de Groot, op. cit. i. passim. 

Sv\.97. 

B Vend. xix. 24 ; cf. Ilaujf, pp. 335 f., 386. 

6 Hauj;, 404, 408. 

7 iii. 40 ; cf. SnhJ V. [18801 230. 

8 Dan(;roft, MIt iii. ch.s. 7-10, passim. 

9 W. II. Pre8t;ott, Hist, of Con<ivest of Pern, 1870, pp. 47, 50; 
A. Renville, iVafius lieligiunsoj Mexico and Peru, l.ondon, 1884, 

See E. W. I.Ane, Mod. Pgvptiaiis, London, 1846, i. 186, 217, 
ii. 71, 93, lii. 154 , Huj^dies, i)/-, 7211., 206. 
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T.-riullian 1 Hays: * Notone ]^enn\wnrlli of inejMise do 1 offer 
Ilnri. Atliona^orasdtu'lares liial God does not rciiuire the 
swt-et smell of lingers or ineense. Arnohius,^ refernn^Mo ( he 
lyt tiiat tlie early Romans did not use it,, maintains ihat 
( lirishans may safely ne'. 4 ;le('t it. Laetantins4 says that odours 
are not desired by (iod, and a;;rce8 with Neo-I’iatomst writers 
that frankincense and the like should nut he oliered to Him. 

1 he fact that it was a .Jewish ustige may have 
teudml to make ('hri.si ians neglect it, but what b;id 
juobtilily a moie powerful ellect was its use among 
}>agans and tbc common practice duiing the agou 
ot [lersecution of in.'-istiug tbat Cdnistittns should 
oiler a few grains ol iiu ense to the gods or on the 
altar of the Ibnporor as a token of tlieir renuneia- 
tioii of their bulh. Sucli apostates as yielded in 
tliis way during the J)ecian i»erseeutioiis were 
called 1 hiirijicati. Incense was, however, used 
for fumigations as a sanitary jirecaution, e.g. at 
burials or in pl.ices with a d.sagreeahle odour;® 
hut otherwise os rifnal use was almost unknown 
during the lir.st fuL.r centuries. Tlie Apostolic 
Canons w.iv.T to tin* use of ineense {Oopiapia) at the 
I'hieharist, but this is [uohahlya later interjiohition. 
It was used at the vigil ollices on Sunday in 
'lerusalem towaiils the end of the 4th century.^ 
rsiMido-1 ))onysius'^ sj.i'aksof the priest censing the 
altar and making the circuit of the holy ]tlaec. In 
flu*, laturgy ol Si. .lames it is used in the pro- and 
post Aua))hora [xu tious, and in that of St. Mark 
the gosjiel, at the great entrance, at the kiss 
of ))cace, and at the commemoration of the dead. 
In the Liturgy of St. ('hrysc/stom the sacred vesseds, 
the Gosjtels, altar, j>riest, and sanctuary are censed 
ill the pro-Anai»hoia, and the altar is censed in tlie 
Aria[>hora. lAagrlus^ rcfms to the gift of a 
thurible to a churi'h in Antioch by a I’crsian king 
r. .594. In the W est the Urdiaies oi the 8th cent, 
describe the swinging of the censer during the 
ju'oeession of the puntilf and his acolytes from the 
sacristy to the altar in the ehurch at Rome. ‘As 
for censing the altar, or tlie church, or the clergy 
or congregation, such a thing is never mentioned.’* 
The furt her use of incense was gradual, since it is 
not mentioned by writers of this jieriod who treat 
of ritual, and its use at the elevation and bene¬ 
diction was not known in tiie West fill the 14th 
century. In the Roman Catholic Church at the 
[iresent time incense is huined at solemn Mass 
before the inti 011 , at the gospel, offertory, and 
elevation, at solemn blessings, proces.sions, choral 
idlices, consecration of churches, Ijiirial rites, etc. 
In the C'hnrch of I'mgland there is no decisive 
cvidenci^ of its ritual use in Divine service during 
(he period after flic Reformation. It was used, 
however, for sanitary pur})Oses, as a fiimigatory, 
and for the sake of it s agreeable odour in churches, 
at feasts, at coronations, etc. Its ritual use was 
resumcil towards the middle of the 19lh eeiit., 
Imt this was disided to be illegal in Martin v. 
Mackonochie, 1808, and in Sumner-c. W’ix, 

Incense is used ritualiy in many churches of the 
Anglican communion, find the [uiudice is cer¬ 
tainly spreading as a pleasing adjunct to worship, 
and as a symbolic rite typifying [uayer. 

Litkratcrk. — H. von Fritze, Die Itavc/iopfer hex den 
iinrehen, Berlin. 1804; Pliny, UN xii. iiOfT., xiv. 33 IT. ; O. 
Schrader, tieallexikon, Slrasshure, 1001, s.r. ' Weihranch '; 
Theophrastus, d.e Odoribus] H. Zwaardemaker, Die Physio- 
des (Jejticks, KS05 ; E. G. C. F. Atchley, Ihst. of 

the L'se of Incense in Divine Worship, London, lOi'O; R. 
Sigisinnnd, Die Artnnnfn m ikrer Dedentuwi fur Itelnjnm . . . 
des Afterthums, Leii./i :, |s^4. Cf. also the aiiUiorilieH cited in 
the footnotea of the present artiole. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

4 Apol. 30; cf. 42. Ley. 13. » adv. Gent. vii. 26. 

4 /jiv. Inst. vi. 25, Epit. 2. 

5 Tert. Apol. 42, de Cor. Mi/. 10. 

8 PercoT. Pthernr, cited by I.. Duchesne, Christian Worship* 
London, 1912 p. 405. 

7 de llier. Ecc. iii. 2. « HD ' i. 21. « Duchesne, p. 163. 

10 See the suimnary of the evidence by L. T. Dibdin, in EBr'^^ 
xiv. 352 f., S.v. ' IiR'eiiHe.’ 
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INCUBATION 


INCEST. — See Crimes and Punishments, 
Ethics and Mokai.ity. 

INCUBATION. — rn(ul)fition, a translation of 
the Gr. U*( liiiical teiia denotes in com¬ 

parative reli;_,don the ]ira(“tic(^ of sleepin^JT (or at 
least of {tassiii^^ tlie ni^ditj in a shrine or other 
sacred place v ith the object of receivinj^ a Divine 
revelation or Divine aid ; in a still more specitic 
sense—which is also the one most commonly de¬ 
noted hy the word because of the Greek use of the 
rite—tlie aid in question is currently held to be 
the cuK* of disease, thonoh this limitation is of 
later <levelo|)inent. Naturally, the subjec.t of in¬ 
cubation is connected with those of (communion 
with Deity, disease, divination, dreams, omens 
( 77 . e.), etc. 

in the state of sleep, when the soul is released 
from the ordinary trarnimds of tlui body, it is }»ar- 
tiimlarly subject to Divine isitations, and may 
r(‘C(‘ive riivelations from Divim; beiny^s (cf. (in*J8‘*^- 
37 str. etc.). Imleed, the whole basal 

theory of immbation could not be better expressed 
than in the words of dob : 

' In a (iroaiu, in a vision of tlie iiiu'ht, when deep sleej) falleth 
upon men, in slmiil)erin'.;s njuni tlie hed ; then he |tJod] openeth 
the ears of men, and scaleth their instruction.’ 

It is jicrfi'ctly true that Divim‘ revtdations in 
dreams may (sime in almost any place (for examples, 
see art. Dreams); and, as wlum the American 
Indian ymes forth in setirch of tin* lawelation of bis 
mniiilou, the inquirer may ha\e no idea as to the 
s[)ot in which tln^ l)i\ in(;will diaw near to him (cf. 
art. ('oMMiJMo.v wri'H I)K1 rv [Aimuican], vol. iii. 
). 741). \^et it is ohvious that a c^od will reveal 
linistdf more re.adily in a distinct locality with 
which Ik; is already associated by Icynmd or l)y 
cult, and wIkui; he Inis a dwelling prov kUmI in tlie 
shap(* of ttmiple or shrim;. In .some instances this 
dwelling' may bo only temporary, and preptired for 
the sjiecial ucciisioii on which Divine revelation is 
souoht. 

Thus, ainoriff the Malays, after a proper site for a house i.s 
found, four slicks are laid down to form a rcctaoLrlc in tlic 
centre of the jilut, and a clod is taken from tills enclosure, with 
the prayer to the lords of the spot : 

‘ If it (my purpose) is ^^ood. .show me a i^ood omen, 

If it IS had, show me a had omen.’ 

After tliis, ‘wrap the clod up in wlute cloth, an<l after fumi- 
Ijatum'- it uith iiiccMse, place it at, uiyliL bemailh your jiillow, 
arid when y )U retire to rent repeat, the last tw <> lines of the aho\ e 
charm as hrtarr and i^() to sleep. If your dream is jrood pro¬ 
ceed \vitli, if had desist from, .\our operations ' (W. \V. Skeat. 
Malay .l/uyc', [jondon, Riiii', p. He; cL also [>. 144; and, for a 
similar usaj;e in d’orres Straits, se(' iv. 770»). The ancient 

Irish had a kindred [iractice in the tnrhfess, which is u-nj- 
ally translated ‘hull feast,’ althoutrh f^ss, ‘ feast.' is prohalily 
ident ical with fr’ss, ‘ t<.) pass the niu'’lil ’ (H. I’* dersen, 

Gratatn. tier kclt. Sprachm, (iotl iieyen, lUns-i::, li. .''i.au ; 

cf. also i. SO), In Si rpHij,' ^'c/endn on/, -.Cl 1 . (ed. E. VVdmlisch, 
Irischc i. (E' ipzi^^, ISSUl yiCf.) we read that, the Irish 

kintfs Modi), Ailill, (’ur<u, Tiyernach, an<l Eind asseinhled, hut 
did not decide upon a kin<„^ for I Isler because they wn-n* united 
aj^ainst that kin'_;dom. ‘Thereupon a fnrhffss i.s made there 
amon^ Ihejii, that they mii;ht know from it to which of them 
they should yivc the kin^-dom. "I'is thus this fur/yV.s'S w'as tlone, 
i.e. a white- Imll to he killed, and a man to eat to satiety of its 
flesh anti its broth, and slumber for him from tJ,is satiety, arid 
the ds firindi fa certain I'liarm] to he .suriK' over him by four 
druids, and the sort of man w ho should he made kinj^ t here was 
seen by him in vision from his form and from his description 
and the sort of w-ork fie did. Tfie man awoke from fiis sleep, 
and h-s dream is told to t.fie kirii^s.’ .Similar in principle was tire 
indent Irish imbas forosnai, in which iiu'aiMtalioiis were pro¬ 
nounced over his palm.s by him wJio soug^liL a rc\elation, after 
w'fiicfi he placed fiis palms to his cheeks and fell asleej>, heitij,' 
guarded a^^ainst any interniiitiori. Durmir his shimher Hie 
niture was revealed to him (see above, ]). EJ.si'; the text i.s con¬ 
veniently j^-iven by Windisch, (ilti). Very fre(|iienlly incuhational 
dreams are facilitated by fastin^t vipnks ( 77 ./'.), and tfie like (cf. 
PC ii. 41Uff. ; M. Hamilton, Incubation^ pp. 114, 161, 159, 1G4 f., 

\m). 

The place where such a revelation wa.s vouch¬ 
safed would naturally be recftirded as an abode of 
the Deity (cf. (in db’* ■^), and ini<^ht lon^ be 

held ti centre of worslii}), as in the ca.se of Bethel 
(‘bouse of Dod,’ cf. 2 Iv 2 “'*, Am 7'^*-Incuba¬ 
tion mi^dit also bo practised at sacred ston(\s and 


sacred trees. An excellent example of the former 
is found in the instance of the pre-Islamic priests 
who slept near the orticular stone of al-Jalsad (J. 
Wellhausen, Kestearah. llci<hintums\ Berlin, 1897, 
. 5 rj), and of the latter in the revelation received 
V Alexander the Great as be slumbered under the 
plane tree at Smyrna (Pausanias, vil. v. ‘2). Con- 
sullation mi<^bt fikewi.se be souR;bt in ^rave crises 
of the State, as was done on at least one occasion 
in Greece (Baiisanias, iii. xxvi, 1). 

Tlie usual locality for incubation is the shrine or 
temidc. 

Thus, among the Mcithci.s, when the king and fiis people had 
hecM id.u-med by the g(«Is, who desired to show their power lest 
they l>e for-j^otten in Mt-Uhei pro'-perity, a tnu'bi (‘ wise w-omau ’) 
ga\ e a messatre to tfie king direcl imr him ‘tosc-ud all the inaibas 
and //no’hi.s-of the country to sleep in the temple of 'I'hangjing 
(the god of the country of Moiratig) wearing their sacred 
clot lies. . . . There in their dreams they were instructed to 
divide the people into scetioiis, .some for one (int\' and some 
for olh-.-rs. . . . Then, when tlu-y had told the King all the 
wondei fill tfiiuga communicated to them in tlieir dreams, they 
weie bidden to do as the (jJod had said’ (T. 0. llodson, TfiS 
Meilheix, London, 1908, ]>. 131). 

liicub.ition in .sbrimts for advice in all sorts of 
problotus of life is conniion, ;is in ancient. lt<:;ypt 
(cf. KUK Vu. 7b2'S and lyspecitilly v. dbi.) ;ind iiiinm/^ 
tlie modern Berbers (cf. IjIiI'j ii. 51d). tB modern 
Mestqiolamia we are told tlint 

‘the shaikfis, tlie Muhammadan ninl'i.s, the Kurds, and the 
.Arabs lie down in mosipies or plaoi-s of pil;^riiii;e 4 e, and in 
.ancient convents which formerly belonged to ('iii istians, and 
to which (hey give the generii; name of mazar [fiom z<tr, ‘to 
visit, go on pilgrimage’|, wilh the (uirpose of cda.'uning good 
dr<-ams or inspirations suited to guide them in (Iw'ir dri-ams. 
In Me.-'opoUimia if is not uncommon to find lu r'-tical or ( 'at bolic 
Christ ians wlio seek slumber in churches or con\ ent s t. 1 lia\ e goo<l 
and lucky dreams' (J. 'I'tinkdji, m Anthropos, viii. [tin3j .OUb). 

Prom .such consultation as to tbe proper course 
to lie adopt(‘tl in probltnus of various kinds has 
devidoped tlnit t\qie of incubtition wliicli, because 
of its promimmcc in Greece, lias jgained a naturtil, 
tbou.gdi not wholly de.served, jiroinincnce in tin' 
<-onimon parbitu'e of comp.arat 1 ve rcli;.qon. I’liis 
is incubation for (Ik; purpose of fyainini: cure from 
di.sease of the most diverse kinds. I'Ik' subject 
Inas been so tlnirougbly dis(‘us^.«Ml (sei‘ Liteiature 
.•ipp(UKU;d below) (bat tbe britde. t, sumiiitiiy will be 
suHieituil li(*re (cf., for some special instance's, jlIso 
KUF. vi. 7)42, r>48f., 7)52). 'I'here was a primitive 
American centri; at Izainal. 

‘In their heulhendum thi.>se Indians (the Mayas of Yucatan] 
raised (me altar and lempleon luiot her to (heir king or false god 
Vtzmat-ul, wliere tlie} placed the image of a hand wliirh served 
them us a memorial ; and they say that llicre they ( arried the 
di-ad and (he ->ick, and that there they wert- resuscitated and 
iieaU'd hy touching the h.and. . .. And (he re tore it wa.s o.al led 
and named K.i!i-nl, which means “ art ilicial hand ” ' (Eizaiia, in 
Eanda, lltlarioitih his Cosas <ic yiirafao, cd. ( '. E. Hra.s.seiir de 
itoiii 1 m> urg, Paris, lsb4, p. 368, (|U0t(.d ii. II. Ikancroft, A'/iii. 

11 s.sJ) 7l)b, It. 44). 

Tbe [U'incii'til classical act'onnbs, apart fro»u tlie 
burle.s(jue in Aristojilniin's’ I'htftis (v, 654 11'.), are 
(lie stel;e of cures at. I’qiid'mrus {(JIG iv. 951 f. ; 
J. Ikiuiiack, Stud, m/f driii Gehictc dcs Grierli. imd 
(h'r arUrken Sprai'hcn, i. [Leipzipq 1886] 120-144; 
Hamilton, op. rit. 17-27); (be Snrred Orntionzi of 
Aristides (ed. W. Dindorf, L(‘ipzi<j^, 1829, summar¬ 
ized by Hamill.on, 44-62) ; and the inscrifition set 
lip at Epidaurns in tin; 2nd (;ent. A.D. by Julius 
A[)eIIas, a Carian .sopliist (CVt/ iv. 955; Baunack, 
110-118; Hamilton, 40 f.). In the earliest period 
there was eiilire dependence njion the god for 
healing, and bo might work tbe cure either by 
himself acting as surgeon or by advising certain 
medicaments. Later skilled medical men became 
connec((‘d wi( h the shrines, co-operating Avith, but 
not sup<Mseding, tin; revelations given by tbe god 
in visiori.s. Mueb obscurity exists as to (be precise 
metliods of procedure, and details donb(less varied 
at dillerent times and places, and under special 
circumstances. The general mode, however, seems 
to have been as follows ; 

On arriving at the shrine, the patient probably received In- 
Htruction froiii Mif )>rip!«t or ririoats, and woe caused to perform 
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some ritea anci aacriflcea to brinfj him to a thorouKhlv reciniont 
frame of mind. After siiocessful incuhati(jn, dunnj;'whicii the 
patient, sleep]rij^^ within the Khrit]e of the had been viK.tcd 
by the deity with actual cure or with coijub**], the p^-rbon thus 
healed was required to make payment of a fe^ (larpoe) non¬ 
payment hein^f punished hy recurrence of tlie <lise;ue. Votive 
olIeririj^B would also be made, and in some instances were com¬ 
manded by the uod. The costliness of tfiese votive offerings_ 

which, it is to be conjectured, were the earlier moile of showiu'.^ 
gratitude, the ‘fee’ being introdiu'ed only when the shrine had 

become conqiaratively elaborate and cxjieiiaive in uj>keep_ 

naturally varied according to the means of those who had been 

- -.. -- ■ jpactus gave li(KK) gold staters (£l'.in(i) 

when healed of hlindti (Pansama-i, .. ww iij, 7) ; a )„,v oijpr- 
ing the god ten dice lor cure healed a it h<.ut charge (.Mele 
of Kiiidaurus, 1. Ob-71). 

The rite of incubation for the cure of iliseane still 
irevails widely in tdiurclies of the (iieedc and, to a 
ess extent,, Latin countries, as in Tenos, (’yprus, 
Mytilene, Kliodes, Ari^olis, Aeh;e.a, Llujcis, Iheotia, 
Laconia, (Jy/.ieus, Aiualti, Sardinia, and Styria; 
and in the Middle A^w's the practice is mentioned 
in connexion with Saints Losinas and Damian, 
Therapon, Cyrus aud .John, iMaitin, and Tides 
(cf., e.f/., ILamilton, lu9-2d:J). Tlie reality of at 
least some of tlie cures resulting from iucuhatiou 
is acknowledged hy evaui the most pn^judicod of 
writers ; and there* <“an hi* no donht that faith is a 
jiotent a^mney in tlie amelioration and even com 
plete cure of bodily ills. 

'riu'ie is, how'ever, at least one point where 
sceptie'ism seems warranted. 11 ajiiauars vat lier q\e‘s- 
tionable, w hi'ther the Cretdv system of incuba'icn 
can be delinitedy elerivud (as by lb rin'iimer, abuve, 
vol. vi. p, 51-“) from LabyIonia l>y way <d' Lydia. 

Ineiiballon in its full im-aniiip; is far too widospri'ad 
to be traced to any single locality for its orip;in ; 
it is an expression of a reli;Ti<->'^^ <*onviction to a 
iar;.;c i>art of the earlie'v human race ; ev<m tlie 
exaet r<*lati()n of the inculial ion of Asia Minor to 
that of (L'ee'ce (cf. Kliil vi. 511)') is not certain. It 
may, in view of the lateness ol our sources, have 
been influenec'd hy the Grei'k practice; or it may 
(and this, perhaps, is the more probable liypothesis) 
have been an indi'jiendent develojiim'ut. 

IdTKiiATCKK.—Meihomius, de Incuhalione xn /(ttxia deanntt 
medn'iiiir cau^a oiitn facta, 1 b'lmstadt, Ki.V.i; p'. A. Wolf, 
Veryiiisrlitc Schriftcii xmd Halle, lip. :>8‘2-4 

F. G. Wolcker, Klein. Srh rx/ten , Hot l iiigeii, 1844 (>7, hi. S'.l-114 ; 
L. P. A. Gauthier, lleclicrchcs hn^tur.su.rL'ex^rcicedeUi xncdccine 
dans les t^-inidcs, clicz les ]>exii>lc>, de I'a nri^nnte, Paris. lS4*i; 

G. voii Rittcrsheiin, J)er ixuniicni. Wxindcr^yiauhen and die In- 
kxthatiuii I III A /l^rf (OH, Perl 111,1.878 ; L. Denbntr.di' / ncHl'afomr^ 
Leipzig, Psho ; O. Gruppe, n'/-o’(7o Mythol. and He/n/iiuis /esrh., 
Munich, P,»<)(;, pp. icui, 777 f , 78-.! f., 1:.'.’.'., lf)78, aud S.'icli- 
register, .s'.c. ' Iiikuivitioiicn ' ; S. Herrlich, daO'A'c W nnder. 
karen, ihrliii, Pol ; M. Hamilton, I ncuinxt ii.n, or the Cure of 
Disease in J'ajan Temples and Christ lan Churehe.s, Loiiduii, 

1900 . Louis H. Gray. 

INDEX.—The Index {i.e. ‘ librorum pro- 

hibitorum ’) is the eatalo^gue of books whieli 
eeehtsiast leal autliority forbids Koman Catholics 
to reaii or have in tiu'ir jiossession ; hy an (exten¬ 
sion, the naiiui ImU'X is used to cover the rules for 
the prose.rijition of pernicious literaturtn and for 
the examination and eensoishiji of books before 
publication. The Index is a luoduct of positive 
eetdesiastical law ; it is based on the a.ssumiition 
that bad books are dangerous, and concerns society 
as such; the moral law forbidding the reading of 
oernicious books is motived by the real danger 

urking in them, aud allects the individual 

directly. ^ , ... 

1. j/lSTORY.—U is natural that every religious 
authority should set itself to urevent the publica¬ 
tion and reading of such books as might disturb 
the faith and religion of its followers, or corrupt 
their morals. In tlie lirst centuries of Christianity 
the Church condemned and prohibited the apo¬ 
cryphal and heretical writings (see especially the 
catalogue knowui as the Dccretum Gelasiitnum 
‘de lihris recipiendis vel non recipiendis’ [PL lix. 
162-164, 175-180]); and commanded pernicious 


writings to be committed to the llames (cf. Ac 
19*“) ; and the burning of heretical works, decreed 
by the Church, was sanctioned hy Christian Im- 
I'crial law (cf. lex 3 Cod., lib. i. tit. i. ‘ de Summa 
rrinitatc*,’ anno 449). I’lirouglpjnt tlie M iddle Ages 
we liiid cases of heretical books being condemned. 
The true history of the Index does not begin, how¬ 
ever, until the introduction of [irinting—when bad 
books were likely to be multi[ilied as rapidly as 
good ones, before the close of the 15th cent, the 
iJiiiversity of Cologne passed the measure that 
linally became the ‘imprimatur,’ or preliminary 
censorsliiu of books ; it jiresci ihed the examination 
of every book before printing, and (*arned for the 
University the congratulations of Sixtus IV. and 
Innocent VTll. (I4t!i Nov. 14,S7). By the constitu¬ 
tion ‘Inter multipli(-s’ (Ist dune 1501) Alex¬ 
ander VI. extended tins jiractice ; he forbade the 
printi'rs of tin*, diocc-es ot t'ologni^, Mainz, ’rr^ves, 
and Magdeburg, on pain ot excomiiuuiicat ion ami 
line, to print, any book wliatfvt*r willioiit the per¬ 
mission ol llie liis.iop ; as for books already in 
print, the bi-lmps were leuuiied to <U*iiiand tlie 
priiitf'is’ catalugces, and make them hand over the 
pc) im ions wm k^ ?<> be consigned to (be tir**. rhe-'C 
1 I C'.M i pt ioms became common law at the Laterau 
( d (Leo X., constitution ‘Inter mult ijiliees,' 

4(b May iriL')). d'lie piohibilion of books byname 
began in 15-JO by Leo X. s bull ‘ iixsurge Domine,’ 
condemning all the writings of Lutln*!' ; in 15‘24, 
CleiiKuit vii. inserted excommunication hitit' sen- 
trntue in (he bull ‘ Coena*,’ as the penalty for 
reading books in sup|)ort of heresy ; this has 
remained unchangeil to (he present day. 

Lists of jirohibited books soon began to be pub- 
lished by tlie Liiiversities (Laris, 1542; l.,ouvain, 
1546; Cologne and Venice, 1549, etc.), the bishops 
(Milan, 1554, etc.), and the Imiuisitions (Venice, 
1554, etc.). Such an irnnortant movement de- 
landed the attention of Koine ; Paul IV. ordered 
the recently establisiied Congregation of tlie Holy 
Olhcc to make a catalogue of prohibited books; 
their lirst etVort, printed in 1557, fail(*d to gi\e 
satisfaction, and a revisi'd edition apjieared at the 
iH'giiiiiing of the year 1559—the first oilic.ial Koman 
Index. All the hooks in it are [uohibited on pain 
of excommunication, and they are classified in 
three divisions: ( 1 ) authors eondemned, with all 
tlieir writings ; ( 2 ) condemned books whose authors 
are known ; and (3) pernicious literature, mostly 
anonyuious. This Index was verv strict ; after a 
decree of the Holy Otlice, recently disi'oveied, dated 
I 4 th dune 1559, Cardinal Mi(hel CHiisleri (after¬ 
wards Lope LinsV.) published, hy order of Laul IV., 
a modification {imxlcriUw) of tlie Index (24th 
dune 1561). Almost immediately the Council of 
'rreiit took up its intei i u[>ted labours. In session 
xviii. (‘26th h'eb. 1562) it commissioned eighteen 
fathers, assisted by theologians, to re-corn pile 
the catalogue of prohibited books and revise the 
general rules of tlie Index. The Commission had 
aceomplished its task when the Council was 
ahriifitly concluded ; but a detailed discussion of 
its work >va 8 impossible, and the assembly remitted 
the whole matter to the pone (sess. xxv., 4th Dec. 

1563) . The catalogue was almost the same as that 
of l^aul IV., with its distribution into three classes; 
the rule.s, ten in number, were aimed princinally at 
the books of heresiarchs and heretics, and the edit¬ 
ing and reading of the Bible ; rule x. demanded the 
bishop’s ‘ Imprimatur’ for every printed jniblication. 
These rules, with several additions, remained in 
force until the time of i.eo Xlii. The Index and 
the rules of tiie (Muncil of Trent were published 
by I’iiis IV. (bull ‘ Dominici gregis,’ ‘24th March 

1564) . 

In order to relieve the Congregation of the Holy 
Office without impairing its competency, Pius V. 
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entablished the Con^^e^^at ioii of Cardinals ‘d 
reformando Indice (d corrij^endis lihris’ in Marcl 
1571. 'Diis inst it iition, iii)])roved hy Cre^ory Xiil. 
was included l)y Sixtus V. in tlie ^jceneral ro-or;j:ani 
zation of the Corn^rep^atitms (hull ‘ Inmiensa/ 22n< 
Jan. I5S8), with (he title M'on^^rc^^atio pro Indi( 
libroruni jii'ohihitoiuin.’ This C<)n<jtre;j^ation wa: 
composed of a tixial nuinher of cardinals, a j)er 
niamuit assistant, the Master of the Sacred Palace 
(a Dominican, specially (‘iitrusted with the pre 
liminary censorshij* of books in Rome), a secretary 
(also always a Dominic-an), an<l sev(‘ral c.onsultors 
and has continmal almost unaltered down to our 
own tlay, Pius X. having retaimal it in his re 
or;^ani/ation of the Roman thiria (const it utior 
‘ Sapienti consilio,’21tth dune PXiS). It is re^iion 
sihle for the successive editions of th(3 Index sim^e 
Sixtus V. and for various additions to the ‘general 
rules, as well as for the majority of condemnation 
of books deemed pernicious. 

A f(iw words will Hullice about the 8ucc(‘ssive 
editions of the Index. Those of lolK) and l.'iDd, 
printed, but not published (cf. HiD«us, /Tv* liuhx 
der ^jerhotcncri lUicker, pp. 12, 524, 52it), were super¬ 
seded l>y the 1590 edition, hy order of (dement Vlll. 
In Alexander Vll.’s edition (1004) the tliree < lass(3s 
of the Trent, Index were combined into one al[)ha- 
betical stuies. In 1757, Benedict XIV. j)rovidc<l a 
more (lorrcct edition, of which later <‘ditions, until 
that of Leo XIII., were simjdy reprints, supple¬ 
mented by works condemned since the prece<lin<^^ 
edition. (Jf the additions to (he rules, w«* may 
mention the lnstructi<m of (dement VIII. on the 
[•relimiiiary censorship ; the constitution of Bene¬ 
dict XIV. ‘Sollicita ac^ [)rovida ’ (9th July 175.4) on 
the procedure in carryinj.t out the same, the only 
document preserved by Leo Xlll. ; and the p,(‘neral 
decrees of (he same jiojie on the })rohibited books 
not contained in the Index. Then, without any 
notable alteration, w(‘ come to the reform of Li'o 
Xiri. by his constitution ‘ (Itliciorum ac muneruin,’ 
25th Jan. 1897. 

11. Modern legisla tion.—'V\\ e rules and the 
Index of the Oiuncil of dVent had bo(;n drawn up 
at a time wheii the Roman (Jatholic (Jhurch had 
to Ktru}i;j 4 le a'.,niinst militant Protestantism, when 
they hoped that it would be jiossible to control all 
books on account of their small number, and when 
reading was not wide-spread among the lower 
classes. In tin; 19th cent, these conditions were 
greatly changed, especially since the civil authori¬ 
ties almost everywhere lost their interest in the 
nreliminary censure and in the publication of 
books. Reform was necessary : the law had to be 
fitted to the new conditions, and at the same time 
carried into execution with nnjre force, as was now 
possible. In the preamble of his constitution, Leo 
Xlll. recalls these ch.iuges ; he mentions the <le- 
mands for reform addressed to the Holy See by the 
bishof>s of varicjus nations, especially at the time 
of the Vatican Council ; it was on their ac(M>unt 
that he ordered a thorough revision of the Index 
and of the g(uieral ruh'S. All [irevious law, except 
the constitution ‘Sollicuta’ of Benedict Xiv., is 
abrogated by the new general decrees. These are 
divided into two classes; (1) the prohibition of 
books, and (2) their preliminary censurf*. The 
first contains ten chapt(‘rs, ami the second live, the 
whole forming a single series of forty-nine articles. 

I. Prohibitions. —(o) 'Lhere is now no general 
jirohibition of all the works of any liereti<*al 
writer; books which uphold here.sy cir schism, 
and those which attack the very foumlations of 
religion, are banned ; but the. writings of the 
lieterodox, even on religious topics, an* no longer 
Itanned if tliey (contain notliiiig against the faith— 
mmdi less those that do not treat of religious 
natters at all (artt. 1-4). 


{b) 'Lhe reading of the Bible, which was the 
object of the minute prescriptions of rules iii. and 
iv. of Trent, is the object of modilied m'escrij)tion3 : 
those who are engaged in theological studies may 
use heterodox editions of the sacied text, and 
versions in vulgar or non-vulgar tongues, provided 
the introductions and notes contain nothing against 
the faith. Before being allowed, the versions in 
vulgar tongues must be a[)proved by the Holy See, 
or publislieil under the supervision of the bishops, 
with annotations taken from the Lathers of tlie 
(Jhnrch or from Roman Catholic winters ; versions 
in vulgar tongues by heterodox authors and Bible 
Societies are .still [irohihited to Roman Catholic 
lay-people at large (artt. 5-8). 

(c) obscene books are always banned ; the 
classics alone are allowed as far as necessary for 
jirofessional ends, but they must not he put into 
the hands of young people without being expur¬ 
gated (artt. 9-10). 

{d) lh)oks (h'rogatory to Cod or the Saints, to 
the Jtoman Catholic (yhnrch and the liturgy, to 
Scripture and the hierart4iy, are banned ; also 
books which propagate magic, divination, and 
spiritualism ; works publishcil without approval 
which rccommciul new cults, aj)paritions, and 
piophecies; and those which defeiid as lawful 
duelling, suicide, divorce, flee-masonry, etc., and 
also the errors condemned by the Holy See (artt. 
11-14). 

(e) Holy images which deviate from the author¬ 
ized tradition, and apocryi>hal indulgences, are 
c(mdemne<l ; formal approval is demanded for all 
l)ooks, summaries, collections, and sheets of iii- 
lulgences (artt. 15-17). 

(/) l‘k*clesi;istical approval is re(]uired for otlicial 
iturgical liooks, litanies, j))’ayer-hooks, liooks of 
Jevotion, and books of religious iiistructaon (artt. 
18-20).^ 

ifl) Kcclesiastical law also proscribe.s bad new's- 
apers and periodi(;aJs already condemned by 
natural law; it desires tlie bishops to dissuade 
he [leople from naiding these, and hopes that 
woman Catholics will not publish anything in 
hese periodicals without a good reason (artt. 
1-22). Bishojis may, and ought to, condemn and 
rohihit in tinur dioceses pernicious or dangerous 
ewsp.Lpers and periodicals, especially ‘ iiiotlernist ’ 
writings. 

2. Censorship.—(a) The permission to read and 
A) keep proliibit-ed lx>oks is given by the Congre¬ 
gation of the Index, accessorily by that of the 
Bropaganda for its subjects, and for Koine by the 
Master of the Sacred Ralace. Rishops may give 
his permission in isolateel cases, but they receive 
nore anijJe powers from Rome by indults. Those 
svlio have jiermission to read the books on the 
Index are not exempt from the observance of the 
noral law ; they must observe the reservations 
egarding their permission and take care that tlie 
rohibited books do not reach otlier bands (artt. 
l3-2()). Permission to read books condemned by 
X bishop naturally depends on that bishop. 

(6) Denunciation of wicked books to tiie Holy 
ee is open to all ; it is an otlieial duty of the 
epresentatives of the Holy See and of bisliojis ; 
t is desirable that the denunciation, which is kept 
secret, should be ac(;ompanied by a review. To 
his outside denunciation Pius x. has added the 
bligation of the Congregation of tlie Index to 
nquire officially into pernicious books (artt. 27-29; 
ainst. ‘8a[>ienti,’ 29th June 1908). 

(c) The ste])s taken by the Congregation of the 
ndex to condemn books denounced or inquired 
ito are exjilained in the constitution ‘Sollicita’ 
f Benedict Xiv. : tirst the secretary, with twm 
;oiisultors, makes a cursory examination of the 
KK)k ; if he concludes that the work should be 
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retained, lie appoints a eonijietent reviewer to 
make a detailed study of it and indicate tlie 
objectionable passa^^es; this rej»ort is discussed 
at a preliminary meetin}^ in wliicli several con- 
suitors take part, to;;ether with the secri-tary aiul 
the Master of the SaeriMl Palace; the opiui<His of 
these me.n, aloii^^ with the report, an^ pn^siaited to 
the assembly of cardinals who form the ('ou^Te^^a- 
tion ; they monounce the condemn.at ion of the w<7rk 
either absolutely or until correction (t he, condemna¬ 
tion ‘ (loncc corri^'atur ’ is now very rare), 'i’here 
is no injusti(>e in c.()ndemnino a l)o<')k by a llomau 
Catholic author without hearin.^ him, as the con¬ 
demnation isilirectcd not aj.,mlnst him but ay^ainst 
his book, which is circulatiul among the imbrut, 
and against which readers must he warned. 
Benedict XIV., however, recommended that tin* 
Congregation should inform such an author and 
receive his defence. Tlie decrejes of prohibition 
are declared and promulgated in the name of the 
Congri^gation ; the hooks are condemned everv- 
where and in every language (art. 45). Below the 
decrees are published the submissions of the author.s 
received by the Congregation. 

3. The preliminary censure of books and their 
publication. —(a) Certain books must be specially 
aiithoriz^si ; r.//., books [)ut on tin; Index cannot he 
reprinted unless the corrections have Ikmmi apju’oved 
by the (hingregalion ; ollicial documents M,nd col¬ 
lections of decrees of the Komnn (aingn'gal ions 
cannot be edited except with their |)ermission ou tt. 
30-35). 

(/>) Further, there are special regulations for 
certain classes of persons: missionaries must ob¬ 
serve the (h'ci'ces 01 the Propaganda; moiiKs must 
obtain the permission of their superiors, besides 
that of the hisho|) ; priests cannot publish any 
wmrk or undertakti the managiuuent. of any 
periodical without the i)ermission of their bishop 
(artt. 31, 30, 42). 

{(') It is ma'essary to have the permission to })rint 
—the ‘Imprimatur’—of the bishop of the place of 
publi(!ation for all books on ladigious topics or 
sciences, but not now tor all books, as rule x. of 
Trent desired. The bishop entrusts the examina¬ 
tion of the MS to a competent, upright, and im¬ 
partial censor, who studites it without bias ; if, on 
examination, he sees jiothing oV>ject ionable, he 
writes on the MS ‘ Nihil ohstat,’ and signs ; on 
this (‘vidence, coming even from a censor of 
another diocese, the bishop of the publisher gives 

E ermission to [)rint. All this must af)})ear at the 
eglnning of the book, except in Britain, accord¬ 
ing to a decision of 1897 (artt. 35, 38-^11). 

Preliminary censure of religious mnvspapers and 
periodicals was j)ractically impossible; Pius X. 
substituted for it a special censor to read every 
publication oirndally and then submit liis report 
(eneyc. ‘ Pascendi,’ 8th Sept. 1907). 

4. Penalties.—There are two kinds of penalties. 
Excommunication is incuired by those who wit¬ 
tingly and without permission read, keep, print, 
or defend, not any book on the Index, as many 
people say, but any books of apostates and heretics 
countenancing heresy, or the works condemned 
directly by the po])e with mention of this penalty. 
Excommuni<‘ation is tlie jienalty also for those w ho 
without permission print or cause to be printed 
the books of Holy Scripture, or annolations, or 
commentaries on tlmse books. Por all other de- 
linq\iencie8 the penalties are a\varded by the 
bishops according to the degree of culpability 
(artt. 47-49). ^ , 

5, The Revised Index of Leo XIII. — The Index 
revised by order of Leo Xiil. was published in 1900, 
and reprinted in 1907 and 1911. It luis been greatly 
niodilied ; and the proliibitions are mitigated ; e.fj,, 
the clause ‘Opera omnia’ put after the authors 
vn. —14 


name does not now include those of his books that 
are not objectionable. 

6. Conclusion.—While the rules of the Index 
are wise and prudent, w'e must admit that the 
catalogue leaves room for criticism, owing to the 
conditions of our time rather than tlie actions of 
authority. It is abundantly evident that the 
Imlex is unsatisfactory. While allowing numerous 
harmful books by mm-Latliolic authors to pass, 
it seems to reserve its severity for the works of 
Roman Catholics which expose themselves to 
criticism by certain tendencies rather tlian by de- 
linite errors. P'or this reason the uniformity of 
comlemnat.ions wit hout any iiidieat ion of ( he degree 
of harmfulness, as if all the books on the Index 
were ccpially pernieious, is the more regrettable, 
h'urtlujr, tlie faith till are led to regard the books 
inscrilied in the catalogue of the Index as the most 
harmful, while they do not pay sutlicient lieed to 
the general rules, and think that every book that 
does not appear in tlie Index may be read. It would 
be lar more to tjo; puiyiosc to ap{>eal to the con- 
s(.-ieuee an<l the obsci v ;ii ion of the general rules; 
for the (’liuiadi iinds it ditlicnlt to sanelion its 
}U(*hibiti<ins m j/ro.scnl-day eoiidlt ions, and is forced 
to grant ]»m'iui.s.ioii to read prohibited books far 
ami wide. 

1.11 KU \ o 1;K. —Kor llif* hist<^ry : J. HilR'crs, Index der 

VtTi-a/r,i\ icher, frcili.ifLC ini 15 ., /a> /’urhrrrn'bote in 

J'lt; dh/i i< ; F. H. Reusch, Der Index der verbotenen 

Jiuc/ur, is.ya sb. 

For Mit* : A. Arndt, f>e librU j>rohihiti/t com- 

men(nni, lO-ucnsburg, JSJ).'>, Die Vursehri/ten uber dan I'erbot 
and dU Ceii'-nr der fiim/irr, Tnjves, JilOO; A. Bondinhon, Lil 
noiivelU Legislatiem de i Index, Paris, 1S99 ; T. Hurley, C’teu- 
iruitUary (rn the Dreeenl Index Legislation, r)ut)lin, UU)s. 

A. B»()U1)IN1ion. 

INDIA.—See Vedic Religion, Brahmanism, 
and Hinouism. Ca.ste ami other subjects are 
tresated separately, and under each of the great 
subdivided topics, like BiKTH, DEATH, Demons, 
etc., tliere is an Indian article. See also the 
various provinces and the redigious cities each 
under its own name, and the art. Muhammadan¬ 
ism IN India. Cliristianity in India will be dealt 
with under Missions. 

INDIAN BUDDHISM.—The religion which 
w'as foumled by Buddha towards the end of 

the bill cent. R.C. is one ot the three great world- 
religions, and has been calculated (but with con¬ 
siderable uncertainty) to have 5U0 millions of 
adherents. Its original and essential doctrine is 
that all earthly existence i.s sull'ering, the only 
means of release from which is renunciation and 
eternal death, 'riie main importance of the Indian 
form of Buddhism lies in tlui fact that it represents 
the earliest j>hase of the religion ; that it produced 
all the canonical texts of the faith ; that without 
a knowledge of it the Buddhism of the many 
countries to which it has spread could not he 
understood ; and that without t he evidence of its 
arcliilecture and scul{)ture the history of Indian art 
would bo iiufiossible. Thougli, like Cliristianity, 
it disappeared many centuries ago from tlie laud 
of its birth, it has profoundly inlluenced the 
civilization of the Farther East, much as Cliristi- 
anity lias done in the West. In India itself, 
Buddhism deeply allected the sjiiritual life of the 
country for over a thousand years, arni occufiies a 
prominent ])lace in the history of its literature. 

I, History. • — Buddliism arose on pecailiarly 
favourable soil, the S.Fb half of the Canges terri¬ 
tory, which, lieing far removed from tlie centre of 
Brahman culture, was iinperfi'ctly Brahmanized. 
This geograjdiical area com]>rised the two jtrincipal 
kingdoms of Kosala (the modem Oudh) and Ma- 
g;ulha (now' Biliar). 

Buddha’s death lias been cahmlated with the 
greatest probability to have taken place about 
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4S0 B.C. This, the earli(3st approximate date in 
Indian history, is of tlie iitinost ijnportanee in th 
ciironolo^^V not only of l]nddhism, but of Vedieain 
Kpic Sanskrit literature also. 

Accordiu}:: to the Htat<um;nts of the P.ali texts, a 
few wof'k.s after (ho deadi of (he Master one of hi 
most trusted followers, JCfisyapa tl)e threat, pro 
)os('d, now that tlie Order was without a lieau, tc 
lold an assembly of monks who had been the im 
inedia(e disci[)les of lUiddha, for the purjmse o 
rehearsinf^ the j)rec('pts of tlie Master, ami (ixing 
a canon of (he doctrine {(Uuininia) and dis(;ipline 
{viji'itja) oi the Order. An assembly was accord¬ 
ingly held at Ivajagrha, constituting the so called 
first Buihlfiist CtJiuLcil (see CoiJNCii.s AND Synods 
[ Ihiddliist ], vol. iv, p. 182). Ihiddhist tra<li(ion is 
tirmnimous in stating that exactly a century after 
Ihiddlia's death the second General Council was 
held at Vaisali { ih . p. 183). In the reign of the 
famous king Asoka (^.n.) a third Council was held 
at l*alali|)ut-ra after the schism of the Mahtlsaii 
ghika (or AcliAryavuida) had arisen {ib. n. 183). 

The reign of A^oka, who ruled over tlie whole of 
India except the extreme south, forms an epoch of 
the highest importance in the history of Imlian 
Buddhism. 3'he patronage of so powerful a king 
must umiouhtedly have supiilied a mighty stimulus 
to the growth and spread of Buddhism in India, 
for it raised the religion of what was only one of 
several sects to the dominant position of a Stale 
religion. An era of zealous propaganda, not only 
throughout Imlia, but in dislant foreign countries, 
was inaugurated. Since all the Buddhist traditions 
agree as to (he latter stal ement, it may be accepted 
as a historical fa(4. The c<jnversion of Ceylon (see 
Cryi.on Buddhism, vol. iii. p. 331) was the most 
ini[>ortant result of ( hcsi; missionary expeditions. 
It is as('rihe<l to Maheridra (.Mahinda), son or 
(according to the fskr. Buddhist text.s) younger 
brother of Asoka and a jiupil of Tissa Moggali- 
putta. All sources agr(*e in attributing the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism into Ceylon to the n*ign of 
Asoka. Another jirominent apo.stle was Madhy- 
antika, who carried the faith to Candluira and 
KaAniir, while Maluldeva jiroselytized Mysore. 

That a ho<ly of (‘anoiiical texts already existed 
in the time of Asoka is shown by om* of his edicis 
(that of the Bairat rock), in which he (‘numerates 
some such work's, and recommends (heir .study by 
monks and nuns as well as by (he laily. Some of 
the titles, moreover, show that works of the 
doctrinal {sufta) and dis(uplinary (I’Dioya) ty})e of 
canonical text were among them. 

It is to be noted that, in consequence of his zeal 
for the faith, (lime arose in Asoka’s riugn that 
religious architeclure which furnishes continuous 
and .striking monumental illustrations of the hi.s- 
tory of Buddhism in India for many centuries till 
the disappearance of that religion from the land 
of its origin. 

During the 330 years that elapsed between the 
death of .Asoka and A.D. lOO, Buddhism steadily 
strengthened its position in the nort.h of India, 
Clough it was not favoured by (he kings of the 
Sunga dynasty, the foumlcr of which, l^u.syamitra, 
is slated in more than one Buddhist source even to 
have l)(‘en a persecutor of (he faith. In the ‘2nd 
emit. B.C. the doctrine certainly nourished in the 
N.W. under the Grieco-Indian rulers. There 
s(‘ems no reason to doubt that the most celebrated 
of thc*se, king Menander (Milinda), became a con- 
\ crt to Buddhism about lOO B.C. , as stated in tlie 
Bali work Milinda-Fahha, or ‘ Questions of Men¬ 
ander.’ Meanwhile, Buddhist docirine spread 
Ix'.yond the coniines of India to Bactria and China, 
whlh; in Ceylon it established that suprema(;y 
which it has retained ever since. In India itself, 
however, di.ssensions and schisms liad been growing 


to such an extent that by the end of this period 
eighteen distinct s( 3 cts were in existence. 

With tlie reign of the Iiido-Scythian kipg Kan- 
iska {q.v.), from whom probably dates the ISaka m'a 
(A.D. 78), a new ep(»ch in the history of Indian 
lluddhism begins. The wide dominion conquered 
by him comprised Kabul, Gandhara, Kasmir, 
Sindh, and part of the United Brovimtes of to-day. 
Tlie memory of this mighty monarch was revered 
by the Biuidhists of Northern India almost as 
much as that of Asoka. Bike the lalti'r, ho was 
not originally a Buddhist, as is indicated by the 
fact that most of his coins bear the symbols of an 
Iranian religion ; comparatively few of them have 
Brnblhist (unblems, but one shows a ligure of 
Bud<lha, with (he legimd ‘Boddo’on the reviu’se. 
The Skr. Buddhist tradition ascrilies his conversion 
to Sudarsana, but we have no evidence as to the 
probable date of its (xamrrenee. Under Kaniska’s 
auspices, another Buddhist Council was held, 
probably about A.D. 100 (see CoUNClus AND 
Synods [Buddhist], vol. iv. p. 184). d'he [dace 
where it met is variously staOMl as Jalandhara (in 
the Kastern Banjab) or Kundalavana (in Kasmir). 
The traditional accounts given of it ar(3 vague and 
conllicting ; but we may conclude that it was 
atlended by representativ(;s of all the 18 sec'ts of 
the older Buddhism called Sr/lvakas or 11 inay/inists, 
and that the views of the new school of the Maha- 
yanists (see artt. HiNAYANA, Mahayana) were 
either not represented or found no siqijiort. Yet 
all the Indian Buddhists, including the Mahayan- 
ists, acknowledged the authority of the Council. 
The Ceylon branch of the Biiddliist Church, how¬ 
ever, toidv no part in its deliberations. 'The main 
result of this imsding was the cessation of the 
dissensions (hat had jirevailed for a century among 
the llin.'iyanists, allliough it by no nu'ans extin- 
guish(*d the now doctrine of Alahayanism ; and 
the statement of a 'ribetan authority (hat on the 
occasion of this Council the sacred books were 
revisml, and that some parts of the canon were 
then written down for the lirst time, is not improb¬ 
able. None of the sources says anything about 
the language in whicli the sacrcid books were ncjw 
recorded, but the Chinese pilgrim Illuen 'Tsiang 
fipjiears to assume that they were written in 
Sanskrit. 

Under the influence of llindui.sm the Mahayana 
iloctrine, combining a fervent devotion {bhakfi) to 
Buddha with the jireaching of actives compassion, 
kvas a kind of theism in which liuddha ocampied 
die })lace of the ])ersonal deity in the Vedanta sys- 
:em of the Brahmans. 'This doctrine was destined 
<) have a far-reaching influen(“e on the history of 
hiddhism as a world religion ; for by appealing to 
he symjiathies of the masses it ultimately not 
uily absorbed all the Buddhist .sects of Northern 
ndia, but became the religion of all the countries 
hat derived (heir faith from Skr. Buddhism. The 
^Id orthodox faith of the Bali canon henceforth 
lecanie restricted to Ceylon and the countries 
iroselytized from that i.sland. Since even the 
lame of Kaniska is not found in the religious 
iterature of Ceylon, its Buddhism a[q)ears to 
have been cut oil from that of India by the Ist 
;ent. A.D. 

Many inscriptions, ranging from the time of 
Kani.ska over more than twm centuries, show that 
hiddhism nourished at .Mathura (Mut (ra) by the 
ide of Jainism. Other sources indicate that the 
loctrine prospered in Kabul, Kasmir, and the 
M.W. of India. The epigraphic evidence of Nasik 
and Karli jiroves that there were numerous Bud 
Ihists in the West, while that of Amaravati shows 
hat there w(ue many in the South also. 

About A.D. 400 one of the Chinese pii^'rims, Fa Ilian, describes 
-he condition of Buddliisni as very flourishing in Udyana (the 
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Swat territory), in iht* Panjab, and at Mathura, thou<^h he 
makes no mention of Nalan(la(in Maj^adlia), the chief seat of 
Buddhist learnin>< two centuries later. The same authoritv 
informs us that at this time four PiKhlhist i>hiloHonhicaI schools 
were fully developed; two, the Vaihha^ikas and the Saiitran 
tikas who were realitU, were axiherents of the llinayana while 
the Yov;ach:u ,LH and Madhyamikas belom^ed to the Mahiiyana 
The Madhyamikas, whose re])uted founder was Nagarjuna'were 
mire nihilists, holdinif tliat the phenomenal world is a* mere 
illusion, an aiiaphition of the Maya doctrine of the scholastic 
Vedanta of Hinduism. Prom Fa Ilian w’e also learn that at 
Matfmr.a the Hodhisattvas Mahjusn and Avalokitci^vara were 
worshipped, and that at Pataliputra the HinayAnists had one 
monastery and the Mahayanists anotiier, with hOU or 700 monks 
between them. Two other Chinese j)i!jrrinis, Hiuen Tsiati).,' and 
I-Tsin^, wdio visited India in 021)^40 and 07.7-»:-5 resj>ecl.iveh , tell 
U8 much al)out the state of things in the Oth and 7th centuries. 
l>uring this period Buddhist scholasticism flourished greatly", 
the c (utontion IxUw'ecu the sects gradually weakening arici 
resolving itself into rivalry between tlie two main parties of 
Hinayknists and Mahay ariists. The great patron of the faith in 
the 7th cent, was the famous Hing Tlar^avardhana of Kanuuj 
(a.I). ()0tV-t;tS), who, originally a Saivite, became an ardent Maha- 
yinist, hut was tolerant to all sects excei)t the Hmavanists. In 
fact, such relitj'-ioiiH rancour as prevailed existed heiwecui Maha¬ 
yanists and Hinay anists, while the relations between Hinduism 
and Buddhism were peaceful. Hiuen Tsiang found Buddhism 
])roHpering not only in India, hut in Kai^imr and Nepal, wtiere 
Buddhists and Hinduslived inharmonv. The last great literarv 
champion of Buddhism in India was Dharmakirti, who flourislied 
between the visits of Hiuen Tsiang and I-Tsing. 

In tlie 8 th and early \){\\ centuries a revival of 
Hinduism totjk [)lace, chielly under the inHuence 
of the tAvo {.^reat dialect id,ans Kiimai ila and 
Sankara (horn A.i). 788), whom the tuailition of 
the Jiiiddhists re;.,N'ir(lH as the two most formid.chh' 
tidversaries of their cr(‘cd, r.urtly' owin^^ tc the 
activity of these oj»j)ouents and paitly to its own 
de;.,'enerac V caused liy incri'nsiny,^ approx imat ion to 
Hinduism, tlie reli^^ion of lluddlni ^irtidually lost 
{ground in Inditi. Us di'cUnc sid iu about A.D. 75(1, 
and was acce.l('i!Ltcd in the VV(‘st hy the Muham¬ 
madan coiKjiK'st of Sindh hy the Arabs in A.D. 1V2. 

I’hi.s decline went hand in hand with (Ixt growth 
of Tantrism, a kind of di'^raded yoyo, wliieh, with 
tlie tiid of imnital eoma-nt r.ation, mutteiod prayers, 
sp(dls, and otiier mneiicol cxpmiicn(s, s(.)uy,dit to 
secun^ .all kinds of mat.cri.il Jidvant.Miyes and super- 
initural powei's. 'This systtmi of soiccuy llonrislicd 
under the kiiij.;s of the I’ala dynasty of I>cny;al 
(A.D. SUU-ldoO), who yvertt prottadors of IJuddhism. 
Under their succi'ssois, the Sen.a kin^^* 

Hindus, though not <activ(‘ o])poncntH of the B'aith, 
Ihiddhism still fu 11 her (Imdined till it. reeeivtsl its 
dealh-hlow in Map;<adh<a from t.ii(; Muhammadan 
in\asi(Hiin A.D. ll2U(), all tlie monks eitluT being 
killed oi-c'seaping toother countries. It lingmcd 
on for a consideiahle liim; .after that date in othm' 
parts of Indi.a. 'Tlius a Ikiddhist stone inscriiition 
of A.D. UJdo from Sravasti shows tli.at the doctrim; 
was not altogct h(‘r extinct in Oudli early in the 
null eentuiy. In Uengal it still had a few a<lhcr- 
ents in the Idth century. In Orissa it dicul out in 
tlie middl(‘ of that century, iu conscMjuence of (he 
conquest of the<-ountiy hy the Musalmaii (Jovernor 
of IJeng.al. Tii Kasmir the ac(;essloii t<» ])ower of a 
Muhammadan ruler put an end to limldhism in 
A.D. 1540. In Nepal, however, IhiddhiMii h.as 
inaintHined its e.xi^teiice, in a degencr.ate form, 
by the side of Hinduism down to the j)re.sent 
day. 

2. Literature. — Bor this see art. Imteiiaiuke 
( lUiddhist). 

3 , Doctrine. — Since Ihiddhism arose on tlu; ha-'^is 
of Hialimaiiism, its essential fcaturt 7 s c.annot he 
fully understood without (dearly ascertaining wliieli 
of tlie religious ideas of the antecedent religion it 
rejected and w hich of them it retained. On the 
one hand, Huddha repiidiati'd tiie authority of the 
Vedas and the Vedic sacrificial system ; he con¬ 
demned self-mortilication ; he denied the existence 
both of a world-soul and of the individn.al soul ; he 
discarded the distinctions of caste w ithin the mon¬ 
astic order, though not as a general chissilication 
of society ; and he wais entirely .averse to specula¬ 


tion on metaphysical problems, to which the 
adherents of Hrahmanism w ere so prone. On the 
other hand, Huddha held fast to the hclii f iu trans- 
luigratioa [sani.^ard) and retribution [Icnj-mn) prac¬ 
tically unchanged ; he also adlimed to the (UxTrine 
that the great goal of endenvour is release from 
transmigration to he attained hy means of renun¬ 
ciation. Hut this iiu'.agie residuum of J:irahuuui 
tenets could not [lossihly have constituted .a new 
religion. What, then, v ere t he fund.amental 
fe.atures that made the te.acliing of Huddha a new 
lorce in the life and thought of Indi.a? Stated 
quite generally, the duclrim^ of Hmldlia, on its 
philosophic.al sid<\ w as pronouneed jiessimi.sm ; the 
dee|)-rooted conviegion that all eaithly existeru^e 
is sutreriiig, tlie only means of release from which 
is t lie a.handonmcnt of all dt'sina IWmi this funda¬ 
mental doctrim; is I'lily a (hwtdojmiciit of the view 
of ]if»‘.already ;i.p{>;'.i rjit in the Upuni'jddsf. Huddha 
may iu this r(‘s})t'< t he regarded as ,a genuine de- 
scend.ant <jf th<‘Vajnavalk ya of tlu' li rhadard nydkd 
U pdiusdd ^ who tU'iK'd with avta.sion from this un¬ 
satisfying World .and sought rtdugc iu the homeless 
lit(‘ ot the s]»iiilual mendicant. It must .also he 
not(‘d tliat 11 . .I.U'olu and K. (larbe hold that the 
Saiilvhya (y.?’.! sup[)licd the foundations of the 
met ,i,physic;i 1 side (>f Huddhism. On the other 
h.md, \\c know this most pessimistic; of all the 
Hiahni.an systcjn.s of philosophy only in its fully 
dcvclojicd loMii, as it appears in the (dassical texl/S 
nf the systimi, which .are posterior hy many cen- 
(uiiijH t<» I iie rise of Huddhism. Yet it is possible 
that, as the Saiikhya doctrine and the pliiloso- 
phical side of Huddhism have some points in 
common, a much earlier phase; of the Safikhya (of 
the; existence of w hicli wc; have no diree.t evidence) 
may have exercised a certain iiillu('nc(‘on ju imitive 
Hmldhism in India. On wli.at may he (;,all(.‘(l its 
religious side—it was rather a religion of Imman- 
i(y—primitive Huddhism was a system of practi- 
(;.al morality, the key-no((; of which is univin-sal 
(;harity : kindness to all hoings, anim.als as well as 
men. It is here tliat tin; 01 igiiiality of Huddha’s 
t(;aching is chielly to he found; lor the sphere of 
ethi(;s had been neghaded hy Hrahman thought, 
which was mainly directed to ritu.al and theo- 
scqdiical specnliition. 'To this .source is to be 
(raced the profound inllueiiee exercised hy Hud¬ 
dhism as a world religion. 

The whole of the e.irly Huddliist doctrines are 
set forth in the fundaincntal ‘ Tour Noble Truths,’ 
(lie first three of which rcpiesfuit the nhilosophi- 
c.‘il. Hie fourth the religious, asjiccL of the system, 
'riiese truths are: all Hiat exists is subject to 
sulferiiig ; the origin of snt]'(*i ing is human jiassions; 
the C(‘ssa(.ioii of passions ifdeases from sulferiiig ; 
the jiath that le.ads to the cessation of sulferiiig is 
(he eightfold path, ddiey .'ilnNady play the cliief 
»art in the lirst addri'ss of Huddha, the .sermon of 
>en.ar(;s, and tlii'y ccmtinually recair in tlie sacred 
hooks of the Huddliist s. 

( 1 ) 'The very first of tliem shows the thoroughly 
lessimistie cliar.actcr of the Huddliist .altitude, 
ndeed, the Huddliist seri]»tures constantly dwcdl 

on tlie transitoriness and worthlessness of all 
things, aiul no other religion is so jicnetr.ated by 
the lielief in the utter vanity .and misery of 
existence. 

(2) 'L'lie origin of sull'ering is described as due to 

‘thirst’ {trsnd, F.ali t<i}lhd), or the desire of life, 
wdiicdi, until it is destroytal, le.ads to contininal 
transmigrjition and tlie return of .fullering. llie 
origin of ‘thirst.’ is expI.aimMi hy the foimula of 
causation [praid ipi-sn fndip(td<t ^ Hiili pdticludia- 
sdniuppfidd ^ ‘ origin.al ion from an antecedent 

cause’), liiis is one of the fundamental teachings 
of Ibiddhism as supjilying a solution of the iiroh 
lem of evil. 
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‘ Thirwl' i< harkw.ird throiijfij u chain of several cause; 

to its ultinmie sonrc’c, ‘ H^norance ’ (avidi/d), or lack of know 
of llie doi'tritif of Hiiddlui. From ijjnor'ince are derivei 
the latent impressions (ncrdx'fArdra.f) of former H.ita, constitutinjj 
predispositions kiidmi," to further acts. Buddha tanj^ht tha' 
naan on his own nutlative could influence these predisposition: 
and determine his own fu!c, while his contemporary Mahkhal 
Oogala, founder of the Ajn ika( 7 .n.) sect, deniisi the freedom o! 
the will. But he who did not know the formula of c.au.sation 
could not be freed from the predisposition to a new birth, 
From the .la/lLsA'ara* were produced ‘consciousness* (tn'J/lnna), 
the thinking'- part of the individual, reg^arded as a non-corporeal 
element (hat does not perish with the body, hut remains alon^ 
with the ^athskaras after death, and with them forms Uie ^erii 
of a new existence, krom consciirnsness are evolved ‘ name am 
form ’ (Tin/no /-n/zo), etpiiv ahnt to ‘; ho individual.’ From these 
again, arise the ,six organs, that is, the live senses and ‘ mind 
(//t<i/iros); in other words, the iiulividual assumes a practica. 
form. From the organs are produce/! ‘contact,’ thence ‘ fier 
ception,’ \vhi/'h is the immediate sour/'e of ‘ thirst.’ From 
‘tiiirst’ arises ‘attachment’ (tipn/brnn) to worldlv oljjects. 
This leads to <'onl iiuied ‘he/'orning’ (////ncu), an inlinite scrie' 
of new’ existenc<‘s. Tliese, finally, arc i he /'anse of hirtli, old 
Age, and death, p.iin, Hutrei ing, sorrow, ami despair. 

Tlie (locLiine n<*\(, in iiii|Hjrt.'ince to that of 
cau.satiun is the; doclrino of the live sfc(in<(k((s (Pali 
kfiamfluf), or (‘[(mipmi t,s of existence, of which every 
thinkiiij_( hcitiL,^ is coinposcd ; hudy, sensation, )>er 
cejition, .‘i'ti'nskara, and I'ijkidna. In tliis (connexion 
sdniskant nieaiis mental powers or cinolion.s, .'^ucl 
a.s retlexion, joy, and hate, of which there are o’i. 
VijfidiKt as a skuufflin sipnilies critiinil coignition or 
jndgfnient, of vshirli there are SB .siihdivisions. 

A being thus/'onip'>^/'d was regarded ns iml. in :i |>/‘rm:inent- 
condition, but alwu\s in a state of he/a/ming, pcrsonaiity being 
onh a sum of p/Tp/h iinllv sii<;'csHive imu'cmenls. .\ n 
remaineil tlie Ham/:- in ttic next existenep ; as oiil\- tlie elements 
of whii li he Was coiipioscd constant!)' clianged, like the flame of 
A lamp in sn(’('essi\e wat/'licxs//f Lin* night, he thns NiifTcred tl 
COnse/pierices nf his deeds in t.lie jirevi/nis exist cma*. 

.Similarl)’, ‘what wa.s (xalled sic.o!’ was rcgard/sl bv Buddha 
only as an aggregate of /'-haugin'g imli\i/| lal eh'iiiciits, not as 
eternal and uncliangeahle, diireienL ami scpar.ite from the 
body. ytjfhnia, ‘ t'onsciousriess ’ or ‘thought,’ is spoken of as 
ruling’ the body, ImL it is not esHentially different from the 
mental ]>/)wrrs ami the sciisat ions wl)i/'h it surveys. There 
no conception fif an internal entity which sees, hears, thinks, or 
Huffers, a separate aoul or self, a spirit or ghost, existing inside 
the human body. 

(3) \\ i(h t he view of Ihiddha regardinjg the soul 
i.s clo.^ciy conno(‘fed that of Nirvana, which niean.s 
‘extinction' like tli.at of ti lamp. 'I’liis i.s of two 
kinds, rejn c.scritin^ two stn g:es of release. 'The first, 
w’liich is a noc(>ss;try condition of the .second, is tlie 
extinct!/)!! of dei^ire (f/'.y/c/), rc.sultin;ig in ‘blissful 
calm ’ diiriny t he remainder of life (correspond- 
in;g to the ji rari)n ukl i [q.r.], ‘deliverance wliile 
alive,’ of the IJridiman.s). 'The erdijghteninent now 
attained (’.’iiises the cessation of i^moranee and eon- 
se(|mmtly of re-hirtli, i)nt the results <>f demis done 
before enli^ditenment have to be siillcKid wliile the 
relea.sed man is still alive, d’ho .second .slaige is 
not reached till deci'ase, after wdiich tliere is no 
awakening^ traTisiuigration is at an end, and hirtli 
and death aia^ overcome without a remainder. 
This is Parinlrvdna, or ‘complete extinction,’ 
often inaccurately spoken of simply as Nirrdna. 

Buddha lias soiii(*times hecii thouglit to have 
avoided a eh'ar delinitiun of complete Nirrdna, 
because in many passages lie puts a.slde the (luea- 
tion what the exact condition after death is when 
release has been obtained. But he apjx'.ars to Jiave 
done this IxMause he (mnsideied the que.stion 
immaterial, the main object of lii.s doctrine being 
deliverance from .sull'cring. lie left no doubt as to 
the goal to which lii.s teaching led : the eeyssation 
of all the sadiskdras, tinriihilation of all the skan- 
d/ias, eternal death. 'Phe glowing colours, however, 
in which the bliss enjoyed in the first or living 
stage of release i.s descrilied gave rise to the trans¬ 
formation of complete Nirvana into a positive 
paradise in Skr. Buddhisni. 

(4) The first three noble truth.s, being concerned 
with the philosophical side of Budtiha’s teaching, 
were meant for tlie learned only. It was the 
fourth truth, the May leading to the cessation of 
misery, embracing practical morality, and meant 


for the people, that made Buddhism a religion. It 
is the ‘eightfold path’ comprising right belief, 
right resolve, right word, right deed, right life, 
right endeavour, right thought, right meditation. 

The first stage, true belief, was, of course, indis¬ 
pensable for all w'ho entered on the path of salva¬ 
tion, but especially for the monk wlio had re¬ 
nounced the world. The next live stages comjudse 
the five commandments prescribed for laymen, and 
include duties to one's ncighhour. 'The cardinal 
virtue dominating them all is charity [nadtrl, Pali 
wedtd), which Buddha declared to be of far greater 
value than all other means of acquiring religious 
merit, and the practice of which is constantly em¬ 
phasized ill the Buddhist scriptures. Prom this 
fundamental jirinciple of human kindness How 
eompassion {karmid), sympathy {niudiid), and 
equanimity {upeksd), tliese together being called 
the four ‘ lives in God’ of Skr. iiiuldhism. One of 
the precepts inculeated in connexion m itli mettCi 
i.s to requite evil with good. The hi.story of 
Buddliism shows that such precepts were actually 
prai’tised. 

'i'hat the standard of the moral law in Buddhism 
is v('ry high appetirs from the live commandments 
m<*ntioned above. 'I'he first of thi'sc is ‘ riioii shalt 
not kill. ’ The meaning conveyed by the prohibit ion 
is that one should refrain not only from taking 
life diree.tly or indirectly, hut from doing harm to 
creatures both strong and weak. W'ith the ilesiro 
to avoiLl crushing insects and the .shoots of plants 
was connected the jiractice of remaining in the 
mon<‘is(cri(‘s during tne rain^. I'or similar ri^asons 
the IhiddhiHls abominated tin? aiuinal sacrilices of 
the Pj’.’ihmans as well as limit ing^ and war. A 
practical result of this appeal’s in one of the id lets 
of A.soka, which forbids the killing and Hacrilicing 
of animals. I'he extension of kindness to animals 
M’a.s undoubtedly inlluenced )>y the doctrine of 
transmigration. 'The far reaching jip|ilii-ation of 
the priiiciph’i made Ihiddliism tin* most lolei’ant 
of religions, for it has never extended itself by the 
sword or by force. But this very toleration was 
disastrous to it, e.spi'cially wdien it came into contact 
with Islam. 

‘ Thou slialt not steal,’ the second commandment, 
means that one sliould refrain not only from taking 
what is not given, but from causing or ajqnoving 
of sui'li action. On its })ositive side it implies 
liberality, which comes next lo nuttd, seems some- 
tiine.s to be accounted tlie chief of all virtues, an/] 
IS even expected to go the length of giving one s 
life for others. 

Tlie third eommandiiient, ‘Thou shalt not !>« 
iinchaste,’ as applied to laymen, prohibits adiilt(!r\ , 
hut in regard to the monastic order further enjoins 
celibacy. 

'I'he full meaning of the fourtli commandment, 
‘'I’liou shalt not lie,’ is tliat falsehood of every 
kind, including calumny, misrepresentation, and 
fal.se witiiea.s, is to be avoided. On the positive 
si<le it implies that tine should say only what is 
good of one's neighbour and only what is conducive 
to harmony. 

'I’he last of the five, * Tlioii shalt not drink 
nloxicaling litpiors,' also implies that one should 
lot cause others to (Irink or apiuove of their doing 
80 , because it leads to folly aud ends in madness. 

These live commandments are to be ob.served by 
he Buddhist monk also, but there are live addi- 
ional ones specially ap[)licable to him. These 
uijoin that he should (6) not eat at unlawful times ; 

7) not engage in dancing, singing, music, or plays ; 

8) not use garlands, jierfumes, and ornaments ; 
B) not sleep in a high or broad bed ; (10) not accept 
^ifts of silver or gold. 

The last two staifc# of the eightfold path, right thought and 
right contemplation, concern the Individual himself only. 
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piou(fhtconlf1 otilyhe represonlod by confesHional forinulaH and 
hymns In praise of liuddha and the Church. Ibit there waa no 
U noK'od to whom prayer could be addressed 

^d Buddha was only a human heiiiK who, after he hail entered 
Parnntpjaxia, no loiifrer existed. Thus to the earlv phase of 
Buddhism prayer was unknown. Its place was taken by e.on- 
tem])lation. Tha four stages w hich are di8tin;,njished in it and 
which can be practised only by the nnmk, are eoncentratimi of 
the mind on one point; the attainment of certainty ; deliverance 
from joy and sorrow; and indifference to all thin’^-s As aids 
to mental concetitration, exeri'ises in expiration and insi)iration 
w^ere much indui^o'd in by the monks. Thus, though Butldha 
rejected all self-mortification, he was not unsympathetic towards 
some of the ])rac(i('es of j/o^/a. 


There are, moreover, four hoiinesHcalled 

the ‘ four jiaths.’ These are rejiresented hy the 
following four classes. ( 1 ) The ^^rota-apmina (Pali 
soUiptinna), ‘ he who has joined the st.nuLin,’ is one 
wdio has become a mcmher of the comuiuuity with 
a vow that he will obey tlie commaudmeiits. Such 
a one Is freed from re-lurth in the hells, or in the 
w’orld of ghosts and of animals, hut he most l>e 
horn again seven times, (g) The snkr(La,jrntnn 
(Pali S(iku(l-(h/<niii), ‘ 'vho relui ns once,’ is one who, 
having overcome dcsirib hate, ami delusion, Vvlll bn 
tH>in again only once in this world. ( 3 ) The an- 
df/'f/nin {Villi a7i-<hj(uni), ‘who returns not again,’ 
is one who is horn again only on(>e in one of th ' 
worlds of the go<ls before attaining Xirratpr. (i) 
Tlie fty/tni (Pali (irn)trif) [q.v.), the ‘.^ainf,’ l)eirig 
fre'.e from all sins and <l(‘sires and enjoying pm f(‘ct, 
iiumtal calm, lias attained carthlv XirrdjKt. '! he 


Sanskrit Ihnidhists have also a threrdold elassitica- 


tion coinjirising the -^rdvakfi, or ‘disciple’; the 
nrnffi 'kahinldlui, or ‘ in<lividmil P>u<bilia,’ wlio hy 
ins own efforts lias gained all that is neecssMry for 
t he attainment of Xit'iunxi, hut ca.iuiot eommunicat e 
the law to others; and the hodhis'tttm ( 7 . a.), or 
‘future Huddha,’ who eaii )>e hoin again even as 


Huddha laid great stress on the propagation of his 
do(‘tnne by means of mis-sionaries, his monks were 
scattered all over India and beyond its eonlines, 
forming many small and remote commnnities, over 
which his inllnence could not possibly extend. 
There was thus during his lifetime not one 
community, but very many. His personality, 
however, gave unity to the Order. Jhit he neither 
designated nor ma<le provisiijn for a successor as 
visible head of the Clinrcli. Tliis iie(;essarily 
resulted in the form.-ition oi ni.'inv seeds, of which, 
two centuries after Buddha’s dmith, there were no 
few’t;r than eigliteim, with their own monasteries. 

1 he highest authority a :is tlu' w'liole Church, or 
Sdtujha. ‘ Itlders ’ rii, Pali w'ere dis¬ 

tinguished, hut they were not ollicials, the term 
being merely an honorary title bestowed on monks 
who had loTig been ordained. 'Tliis obvions loose¬ 
ness of organi/.al ion in (he Ihiddbist Clinrcli was 
niidoubtislly a great sonrci^ of weakness through¬ 
out its history, and was om; of tlie main causes 
leading; to its ultimate downfall in India. 

( 0 ) (\ni/(’sst ■ Th('(ilsei))linary and ])enal code 
of till* Ciiiircb .eml)o(ii('d in the PatiinvkUia 
(Ski. Prntnnuks'f], a forniiilary of confession con- 
si itutiug one oi tlie oldest parts of the Pali canon. 
It IS a !' of ,sins enjoined hy Ihiddha to he recited 
twuT a amnth on tln^ days of full and new moon 
in ail assembly of at h‘ast four monks. At the end 
of eaeli section the laantcr inquired whether any ol 
tlio>e pr<‘S( nt liad transgrc'ssed any one of the 
articles that it I'ontained. These two confessional 
dav'' ;ir(‘ called (Pali v/>o.9nt/ia), a term 

originally nieaning ‘ fast-day,’ since* it was inherited 
from Bralimanism, in w hicli it (b'signated the fast- 
day on the ev(‘ of the great .srwar-saciiiice. 'The 


an animal, but can never eominit sin. 

Higli above all is Huddlia, ‘ t he (fully) enlightened 
one.’ In descriptions of him it is said that, no 
being, no Bialiman, no god, can equal him, and 
no one can fathom his grandeur. Among his in- 
nnmeraiile qualities 32 were later singled out as 
the ciiaracteristics of a great man. (.>rie of tlie.se 
is tlie upjisay a round exerescence on tin' top of 
tlie head, always represented in images of Puddlia. 
In the latter there also generally ap[>ears hetw(*en 
(die brows a kind of wart {nrnn, Pali iunin), which 
is described as emitting ])Owerfully illnminating 
rays of light. Nevertheless, Buddha w'as reganied 
as a mail, perfect indeed, hut, mortal, 

Cantania is not the only Buddha. Eacli cosmic 
age is sn|)i) 0 ^ed to have at least one Buddha, some¬ 
times as many as live. Tlie naim*s of the last ‘27 
are enumerated, a short life of ‘24 of them lu'iiig 
given in the lUiddfui-vavisd, a work of tlie Pali 
canon. Of tlie jnesent age Cantania is the fourth 
Buddha, while tlie tilth will lie Maitreya (l*ali 
Metteyya), who at present is in the stage of a 
Bodhisattva. 

4 . Organization and cult.—Tlie Buddhist Chnn'h 
was organized as a celibate order of monks and 
nuns hy Buddha, wlio only gave tixity, hy rules ot 
ordination, to conditions wliicli already existed in 
the antc(;edent Bialiiiianism. In the latter system 
the institution of the four (hWavms {q.v.), or stages 
of life, already contained all the elements ol a 
monastic order. Thus the hrahmnehttrin, or re¬ 
ligions student, was required, during tlie whole 
course of his apyirimticeship to a teacher, both to 
practise absolute (diastity and to beg Ids food daily. 
He might remain a student all Ids life. He did 
notin thatcase diller essentially from the mendicant 
ascetic {bhiksu) of the fourth stage. Groups of 
the latter type in all probability formed the 
nucleus of distinct sects, which both during the 
lifetime of Buddha and after Ids death developed 
into monastic communities with disciplinary rules 
and outwartl characteristics of their own. Since 


eighth (lay nftcr ru'W and tlie eighth after full 
moon were nlso u/xi/ta days, Ihongh not for 
conf(*ssioii. rh(*s(‘ four days tog(*tJier constituted 
w ci'kly rei'iirfing f<*st Ivalsof the nat ui eof Sabbat lis. 
On l.licsi* days laviiicn ]>ut on (heir best clothes, 
and (he pious refrained fiom hnsim.^ss and worldly 
amuseiiH'iits. Laymen were at^o r<igardc<l as irre¬ 
ligious if they did not observe, on the Sahliatli, 
the first three of the live commandmeul.s specially 
enjoined on monk.s. 

(/>) A<lfnissi(jji.- - A man Ixicame a Buddhist lay¬ 
man by jirononncing the cn*cd con^i>ting in the 
words, ‘ I take refuge in Buddlui, 1 tski* ri'fuge in 
tlie Lawy I takcngugi* in the Onhu''—tlo'se rclages 
being callc<l the three ‘jt'wcl.s.’ 11 c llu'u had to 
jiromise to keep the lirst tive commandments. 'To 
the life of a monk or nun anyone, without distinc¬ 
tion of caste or rank, could he admitted exc(*f»ting 
murderers, robbers, slaves, soldiers, and persons 
sulleriiig from contagious disc'ases or certain bodily 
defects. The aet ol admission is called//mi’myyd 
(Pali jKfbnjl(f), ‘l(*aving tlie world,’ evu'ry one be¬ 
coming a monk { pranrajita, Pali pdbbo/ifn) hy 
putting on the y«dlow robe, shaving his hair and 
Ix'ard, and uttering the creed thrice in the jncsence 
of an ordained monk. 

{(') 07 Y/ina^d>?i.—Ordination projier, (uillcd upa- 
sfimpada (‘ accession ’), wdiicli gave all the privileges 
belonging to the Order, might he eonfi'rrcd on all 
who liad been admitted ex(;ej)ting tliose wlio had 
been guilty of serious crimes or ollences. 'i'vventy 
w'as the lowest age for ordination. Young novices, 
above seven years of ag(;, could be recidved, hut 
only with the consent of their parents. Gonverts 
from heterodox sects were, in addition to the 
ordinary fortnalities, subjected to a proliationaiy 
period {parivdsa) before ordination. 'I he ceremoiijy 
of ordination was more formal than that of ad¬ 
mission, taking place before a committee of at 
least ten monks. The candidate was examined 
as to his qnalilicjitioris and jiossible disabilities hy 
the president, who, if the proposed ordination was 
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accepted by tlie asseinbly, exhorted him to restrict 
himself to the four ‘ re(j nisites ’ and to avoid tlie 
four capital sins, A monk could 1)(‘ temporarily 
or permanently ex])elled lor (committing any o: 
these sins, or for ytMoual iinsuitableness ; but lu 
could also voluntarily leave the Ord«cr. A resull 
of entering the ()r<h'r was the dissolution o 
marriage, d'he new monk had also to give up al 
privattc j)roper(y, and was debarred from ac(piiring 
anything individually. 

[d) ClotJiiixj (iiul C(i\di)]neid .—A monk might 
possess only om; suit of clothes, consisting of three 
larts : an under-garment, e({nivahmt to a shirt; a 
ower ga.nmmt, a kind of skirt reaidiing to the 
knee and iastent'd with a girdle ; and a mantle 
whi(di, coming down to h«dow the knees, was 
tlirown over the hdt shouldiT, leaving the riglit 
shoulder and part of the hrccast hare. 'I'he colour 
of the gcanmmts in early tiimes was yellow (as it 
still is in (’eyloii), but, in the Midille Ages it was 
reddish. (July a few ot lier art ides w(cre laspiired 
to complete the monk’s e<pii[)ment. One of these 
was an alms-howl, which lie carried in his hand 
for the purpose of cidlecting food. He was also 
irovided with a la/or, which he used for shaving 
lis head and his heard twlc(i a month on the 
upnvasdtltd days of new and lull moon. The rest 
comj)ris(Ml a needh‘, a water-strainm-, and later 
also a mendicant’s stall'. Hesides regularly paring 
his nails, he used tooth sticks for cleansing his 
teet h. 

{e) Hodsiiuj .—Originally the monks had no fixed 
abodes, hut lived in woods or eaves, though within 
easy rea<di of a village or town, so as to he able to 
beg food. It ^vas tlieir duty to wander about 
preacliiiig tlie doctrine, but during the rains tliey 
went into reti’eat (ror.suTvg Tali ra.v.svt), generally 
s(iveral of them together. I^’or thtdr use during 
this season pious l.'(,ym(m often built shelters to 
wdiieh they annually rtdurned during tlie rains. 
These were called in which monks later 

began to live even at times other than the rainy 
season. In this way regular monasterie.s gradually 
grew u[). 

( /') food. — In early times the monk wa.s allowed 
only one daily meal, and that at noon, after his 
retuim from his begging rounds. Tlie use of yAg 
butter, oil, honey, and sugar was permitted to 
members of the Order only in times of si(‘kness ; 
(^tlnuwise it Avas treated as an otlemce ncquiring 
confession and absolution, 1 ^'ish and meat wcri; 
allowed under certain lacstrietions. 'Thus Buddha 
himself is rta-orded to ha\’e eatim pork. Like the 
Brahman ridigious student, tin* Buddhist monk had 
to beg his food, hut Ik* was not allowed to ask for 
alms by word of mouth, 

((/) Worship.~A\\ the early days of Puiddhism, 
religious ohservanei's were of a very sim))le charac¬ 
ter. d\vie(? a month all the monks of a district 
assembled to cehdirat e (lu* updoasotha., or Sabbath 
days, at new and lull moon. The me(!ting, having 
been (convoked by the (‘hhcst among them, w'as held 
in the evening at tlie place designated. It was re¬ 
stricted to ordained monks, l)iit all of these had to 
he present. It consisted, as has already Ixacn said, 
in a ceremony of confessi(m. 'I'he Sabbaths in 
general were days of rest and fasting, xvhen no 
trade or husiness was allowed, hunting and lishing 
w'ere forbidden, and schools and courts of justice 
were clo.sed. Preaching and hearing sermons were 
a common feature of the c(d(*hration of every Sab¬ 
bath. But the regular time for this was the retncat 
during tlie rains—an institution dating from the 
very commencement of Buddhism. The retreat 
began on the day of full moon in the month of 
yVsadha (.Iiine-duly), and ended with the day of 
full moon in the month of Karttika (about the 
middle of October). Its conclusion was marked 


by (lie VravarancL festival, held, before the wan¬ 
derings of the monks again began, (Jii the 14th and 
15Lh days of the light fortnight, the latter being 
at the same time a Sabbath, 'riiis was made an 
occasion for giving presents, especially in the form 
of clothe.s, to the monks, for inviting them to 
dinner, and for celebrating processions. 

In later times tluue was aYso a (|uin<piennial fes¬ 
tival, called Fam'havdrsika^ on a grand scale, its 
distinctive feature being the practice of extraordi¬ 
nary liberal it to the Order, In the tirst half of 
the 7 th cent. King llarija of Kaiiaiij regularly con¬ 
voked sudi assemlilies. In the 7tii cent, tlie date 
of the A7r/v7;m of Buddha was also celebrated as a 
great festival. 

It was not lon^ after the establishment of Buddhism that the 
worship of reJics anii the adoration of sa('red sites he^^ari to 
d<-vc!op. Buddlia himself, before he died, recommended four 
sdes as <leservin},; to he visiti'd hy tlie pious : Ids Viirlhjilaee, tlie 
places wtiere he ohtuine*d enliydil ennient, where he first preached, 
and where he entered into I’ariniriuina. After the cremation 
of lUnliiha, Ids relics, an we are told in tha Mahuparinibbo )i(i- 
sutta, were divddcd into ei^^dit parts, over which the various 
recipients built atupas. The veneration of relics later became 
a much developed form of worship. Amonp; these, the tooth 
relic, with which a whole ftiilta is concerned, played a prominent 
part. Tlie records of the Chinese jiil^^^rinis show that stupat were 
also ere<‘te<( over the relics of Uuddtia’s disciples and of saints 
in various cities, such as Vaiti&li and Mathura. Fa Ilian, about 
A.D. 4(K), saw Buildha’s alais-bowl at I’eshawar, and his staff 
near Nag^ara (south of the Kabul river). In the 7th (!ent. the 
head-dress of Buddha when a boy was to be seen in South India 
at Kordcanapura, where it was displayetl on Sabbath days and 
honoured with flowers. In the same century, shadows, re^^arclcd 
as rclic.s left by Buddha, were shown in caves at Kausainhi, 
(.'ay:\, arid NaK-ara. From the 1st cent. a.d. onwards, iniai^^'es 
of Ihiddha, of I’ralyckahuddhas and Dhyanibuddhas, and of 
Bodhisattvas bci^an to he made. 

5 . Art.-—Indian Buddhist art is peculiarly import¬ 
ant, not only heeau.se it i.s of great value as illu.s- 
trating the fortunes of Buddhism in India during 
nearly the whole course of its exi^teiuu^ tliere, hut 
because!, if it liad been lost, there could lx; no his¬ 
tory of Imlian art at all. I'lic remains of Buddhist 
art in India are almost entirely architectural and 
sculptural. None of (lK*m, with one excepl ion, goes 
hack to a period earlier than the ndgn of the (un- 
jieror Asoka (variously hxed at 272-231 B.C. and 
264-223 B.C.). The nine centuries ov(‘r which th(;y 
qu(‘Rd nuiy be divided into thr(;e roughly equal 
ueriods. In the hrst, 250 B.C. to A.D, 50, stone 
legari to be employed in India for building. Befoi i; 
his the architectural use of brick was known, as 
8 shown hy the stupa of Pi[)rahwa, whicli dates 
rom about- 300 B.C. or [lerhajis earlier. But the 
UTiamental edifices of the pre-Asokan age must 
have been built of wood, like the modern palac(‘s 
f Burma, the substructure alom; being of brick, 
'J’he wliole history of Indian architecture points to 
previous constnictiun in wood, the stone morni- 
nients being largely imitations of woodc'u models. 

(a) Archihu'iurp ..—Indian Buddhist architecture 
nay he divided into three classes: ( 1 ) stu})as, or 
elic mounds; ( 2 ) chaityas, orassemlily halls, cor- 
•esjionding to our churches ; (3) vikuras, or dwellings 
or monks. 

( 1 ) The stupa a dome-shaped structure, de- 
eloped from the sejuilchral mound, in vviiich bak(;d 
iri(‘ks were substituted for earth with a view to 
durability. They were hrst intended to serve as 
nonuments enclosing relics of Buddha. Some, 
lowever, were only commemorative of important 
vents connected with his history. The Viest ext ant 
;xam})leof ei stupa in India is that at Sanchi, wliich 
irobahly dates from the 3rd cent. B.C. 

The stupa is a hemisplierical dome erected on a low circular 
Iruin, the upper rim of wliich formed a procession path round 
he base of the dome. On the top of the dome was a box-like 
iructure surrounded by a railing;, and surmounted by an uin- 
irella. The stupa itself was encircled by a massive stone 
■ailinj; which had f^ates on four sides, and enclosed a jirocession 
)ath and a saiTed precinct. Ibjlh the rails and the j^ates are 
mmistakahlo imitations of wooden models. The stupa be(mme 
o the early Buddhist the religious edifice. In the oldest sculp- 
urea we tx)natanlly find repreeentatione of it# adoration by 
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celestial belM^s, men, and even animals, such as eWnhants It 
was also the H.mred ol.ject always set np for (urc.unmmbulation 
in all the temples of early Huddliism lit India. 


(2) The rhaitya (y.u.), or as.stuuhly hall, is the 
exact counterpart of Christian churciic.s not only 
in form, but in use. Till recently only rock-out 
exampleH, to the number of about tlurty, were 
known m India. I’he tyyucal assembly ha’ll con¬ 
sists of a nave and side aish's tcrminatim^ in an 
apse or semi-dome. The ydllars separatm;^ the 
nave from ihti aisles are continmMi round thelipse. 
Under the apse and in front of its pillars is the 
stupa, in ntdirly the same position as that occupied 
by the altar in a Christian church. The tee was 
doubtless usually surmounted by a wooden um¬ 
brella, which has, however, everywhere disat»})eare<l 
excef)t at Karli, the linest cave of this type in India. 
The roof is semicircular. Over tJie doorway, which 
is opitosite the stupa, is a ^Mllery, and above this 
a large window shai)cd like a lior.se-shoe. This 
window is constantly repeated on the facade as an 
ornamen t. 


Jn the rock chnityas, the excavation of yvhich 
extend(‘d from aliout 2bU n.C. to about A.D. Ono, 
the development of their style can be followed st« p 
by step throughout these nine centuries. 'I'ln; 
old(;st, dating from near the commencement of ibe 
reign of Asoka, are at Ilarabar, 16 miles nortii of 
llodh (Java. The front of one of these is carved so 
as to reprc'sent in rock the form of the structural 
chaifij(ts of the, age, all the details clearly imitating 
those of wooden l)uildings. All the most important 
examjiUis of r7/d/Y//o,v occur at six jhaccs in Western 
Imlia. As \\c j»ass from the earliest to the latest 
S[)e(;imcns, w() can ch'arly tra<‘e progress towards 
stone construction on the one hand and degeneracy 
in cult on tln^ otlier. In tin; later specimens at 
Ajanta (y.c.) a striking change is tiie fact that 
ligure sculf)ture has su[)ers(‘ded the plainer orna- 
immtal carvings of the earlier caves, 'The gr(',a(<*st 
change, howev(>r, is tliat (igures of Buddlia have 
now he(Mi inti'odiK'cd in all his attitmh's. In the 
earlici' c;ives only ordinary mortals are sculptured, 
but, lJuddha himself never ayjjiears. Now lie is the 
object of worship, his image being introduced in 
the tront of the sluptt itself, which alone was 
adored in tin* ohhn’ c/taif i/as. In ]»lace of the ear¬ 
lier total lack of images we aie here (;onfrontc<l 
with an overwhelming idohatry, in which lluddha, 
originally rc'gardiMl as a human b(dng, is the chief 
deity. In tin; latest of (he Ajanta caves, dating 
froin about A.D. 6<)D, tin? sculptures are more 
mythological, evidently aiiiu'oximating to the 
iconography of ilrahmanism. 

d'lie caves of hdlor.a (y.c.) are particularly inter¬ 
esting, because here the juxtaposition of Ibiddhist 
with Himlu and .lain tcmiiles throws light on tin,' 
relation of the tliree religions. 'I'he large lhid»lhist 
assembly hall at this jilace dates from about A.D. 6U0. 

Besiiles uiaiiy other evidences of archifcectura] latone.sB, it8 
most Htrikiny feature i.s the stiipa whi(‘h, instead of heiny eir- 
cular, has a laree frontispiece that makes it rt'ctilinear on thie 
side, and contains a ll;.jure of a seated Jluddha surroimded wit h 
attendants and flyinK figures in the latest .st\ le. In what is 
probably the most recent Buddhist cave tiunjile in India, at 
Kholvi, the stH})a is no lonper sidid, but is liollow'ed out into a 
cel), in whi(;h an ima^e of Buddha is placet!. This marks the 
latest step in the devtdopment of the c/toUi/a. A link conneet- 
injr this sUkc with the later Jain and Himlu temples is to lie 
found in an old strne.tural Visnu temple dating from about a.d. 
700. Here the stupa is suj^ersedetl by a cell for the ima^ce, 1ml 
this cell still has a semicircular hack, and is separated from the 
wall behind by a passage for cirmmiambulation. The transition 
is completed ij\’ making the cell spuare, as is the case at Battad- 
kal in an earlv'Hindu temple, otlu rwisc the same in plan as the 
on© just described. The archim.lo^ucal evidence of the develop¬ 
ment of the chaitya thus shows how the JOuldhist nhifion 
irraduallv Brevv' idolatrous, and came nearer an(J nearer to Hin¬ 
duism. It suii]ilicH us with concrete evidence showmjr how 
bv this time th;a rcliKiori was gradually disappearing before the 
encroai^hment of the new form of the faith, from an earlier phue 
of which it had itself sprung. 

(3) liesitle tiie chaityas there arose m/ulras, or 


monasteries, as residences for tin' Ihuldhi.-t niotiks. 
Our know'ledge of these is still rnoiai dciicmhuit 
than that of chaifyas on rock-cuL exnmjih's. d'lu're 
are about 900 liuddhist examiiles ol this class in 
India. 

rUuira consi.sted, as a rule, of a hall, generally square hut 
8ometime.s ohloiiu:, surnuindefl by a number of <'(‘lls or sleeping- 
cuhiclf.s, and sh.ad<d in front by a pillarcal \erandah. 1 he 
euhieles in t.he ohh st eav<'s usually contain a stone bed. There 
is generally only a single lloor, hut t W'o-sloreyed viharas also 
occur. Nearly nil 1 he cave.s of this class are found in N\Cs(ein 
India. I’rohnhlv ulmut foriy wereexf'a\'ut.t.‘d licfore the (hiristian 
era. The most important rif tliein are found at- Hhaja, Bciha, 
and Ajaiitfl. In those of tlu' eailiesl period there are no llgnrc 
scul))turcs, no rcTu-fs, not even carv ed emhlcins. 'I'lie only onia- 
m-'iit consists of horse-shoe ar<'lies and the Ihiddhisi rail as a 
string course, with itti occasiou il pilaster, 'towards the end of 
Uie (irst period, four inlkirs siqiportiiig the ceiling ht gan to be 
iritroduced. In the second period tin* minibivr of pillais was 
increased, and lliially n iiched tvvent y-eiglit. 'I’bi.s feature ia 
always ae('ompame<i b> tlu* introduction in the hack wall of a 
sanctuary evintaiiiiiig an image of Buddha. 

The fit Ajunla are spt'cially important, 

because they const itult* a conijihUe scriiss of ex- 
amjdcs of Buddhist art without any .admixture 
from Hinduism or .any other religion. They extend 
Irom 2fMj B.<;, to a.d. ihHt, and thus belong to nil 
(lir*‘e jieriods. 'I'be t'iliaras at bdlora, on tb(‘ otluT 

b. and, are in: erest ing mainly 1 lecanse t liey i 11 nst l at e 
(be irtter-rcl.af ion of t he thret? Indi.an religions, 
Ibiddbism, Brahmanism, and .1,-unism. b'or here 
we luive tlirtfe gruui'S of ctives which distinctly 
represent tlutse n-bgions, and in which the transi¬ 
tions fiom one to t in; other can be cle.arly traced. 
Most of (.be eleven ri/an’as at t his jilace h.avtf s.aiu*- 
tnanert containing figures of Ihiddlui si.uit c'd. d'lius 
the Buddlii.st moiiastcry is seen to lie inn'orning a 
place of worsbi]), in which image's of Buddh.’i are 
ousting the monks from tlnur cells. These '(u/iauas 
come <lc>wn to about A.D. 7DP, at which j)oint the 
e.arliest Braliman examjih's begin. 'fhn'e tvo- 
storeyed caves at fdloiii illiistla.te cletuly the 
transition from Buddliism to BiAhmanism. 'J’he 
first is entirely and uiimist.'tkahly Bmhlliist. d he 
second is similar in plan, and tlie sculptures are 
still all Buddhistic, hut deviate sntbciently frnm 
the usual simplicity to have jnslilied tiie Ibuhmuus 
in appropriating tliis cave as belonging to (heir 
religion, d’he plan of the third resembles that of 
tin' second, hut tin* sculptures are all unmistakably 
Biahman. 'this is e\ulently the earliest Ilimiu 

c. avc, h('ing a close copy of tlie preceding Buddhist 
extimide. 

{//) Sndpf/ure. — Tn tlie earliest period there are 
no iimigcs of Buddhas or Bodhisattv.as. No sculp¬ 
ture of Buddh.a, in any of liis convimtional atti¬ 
tudes, that has been exccuteil in India can lie 
assigned to an earlier date than the end of the 1st 
cent. A.D. Bevereiue was jiaid during the llrst 
pcriixl to relics, stupas. Bo-trees, footjiriids of 
Buddha, and sacred symhol.s, sueli as the trident 
and the wheel of tin; law. Tlu'sii are ('onstantly 
rejuesented in tiie sculptures as adurctl by mt'ii, 
and even animtils. 

The .4('nlpturen of this period are found at BliArlmt (now in 
the (.'ah’iitla Museum) and Saiiehi, at Bodli (biya, and in llie 
early tenqib s and nifinasleries of Westf'rn India. Tluv appear 
on the rails and gat.ew.a\Hof stujniN, on inoni >1 1 1 h eolurims, on 
the }tillars and fayades of chaiti/ns and vifniras. The most 
ancient railings, as those at Sarielu, ari; ipiite jbain. But Llicy 
soon began to he adorned witli hosseH, panels, and trie/.es. 
The railing at Bharhut ('ZOO-lfiO leo.) is covered in ev ry part 
with elaborate Hculiitures in relief, and is praelieiilly a trealibe 
in atone on Buddliist mythology. Tlie gutewa.Ns of .S:inehi 
are covered w’ith aculpture, ine.luding all sorts of ineidLuita 
connected with Burtdhist h'gcnd. It is worthy of note that 
both here and at Bliarhut occur reproHcnt at ions of I.aksmi, 
the Hindu godeleaa of fortune, with an eb pliant on ea< h side 
pouring water over her from jmvIh, Tins is tfie earliest example 
in Indian aculptur# of worship being paid to any being, divine 
or human. 

The cummencement of the second period of 
Buddhist religious art coincides witli the rise of 
the Mahay^na school. Its history licgins in the 
extreme north-west, the region of (iamlh;ira. 
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Representations of Biuldha and of nninerons 
Roaliisattvas suddenly ajipear in the Buddhist 
monasteries of this district for decorative pur¬ 
poses in the first cent. A.D. It is characteristic 
of this new phase of Buddhism that hf^ures of 
Buddha occuny the cells ori^dnally meant for 
monks, and lliat the iieads of tliese figures are 
always adormsi with a halo. In this corner of 
India was cicaUsl the conventional type of Buddha 
which, s{)r(‘a(liii^" from this source to other parts 
of India, ^\as linally diil'iised over the whole of 
tlie Buddhist world. From the already stereo- 
typo<! chnrnctar of the ti;jfuro on the votive casket 
dis(‘ovcrc<i in tiie of Kaniska at Peshawar 

in PKK) we may infer that some nameless (Ireek 
artist lirst prodmunl this type of the hhili^ddened 
One in the century preceding our era. It has 
perhaps been the most endurin^^, as well as the 
most widely dispeistsl, type that the histor^'^ of 
art has ever recoi’dod. In the hands of the artists 
of (iandhara the ima;j^e of Buddha became a centre 
for groups of sculpture in which Buddha plays the 
same part as Ohrist in Chrisiian works of art. 

Buddhist art., even In the woslorri oaves, represents the 
(Ipfures ot its m\I liol(i'.ry in ordinary human form only, while 
it is eliar.e •( orisl ie <>f Iliiuhi Hrulptiirf fre(|uently to rt'oresent 
the vrods \sith several heads and m.'iny arms. Prohahlv ttie 
earliest li^ui e of a lliiidu ymd with more than two arms is one 
of Siva on a raiin of Kadi'niscs in, datin)^ from the Ist emit. 
A.n. This feature of Hinduism made its wav int.o thidilhisL 
Hi'ulpturo only in the third and decadent period. 'I'lius we find 
in one of t he ('ave‘H at Kanheri the Ifodhisat iv.a AvalokitesHvara 
represented with eleven heads. These dislin''ur<‘ment8 never 
extended to images of Buddlui. But the sculpture of the 
second perioij furnishes melam'holy evidcmce of the most 
striking- fe.ature in the den'’en('rat ion of Indian Buddhism: 
Buddfia, who dimied the existence of a supreme ^od and 
rejected Hie worshiip of f'ods altottet her, him.self ('ama to he 
treated as a Ntipreme K'-'id, and Hie imayes represmitiny Iiiin 
jfavf* rise !() a vast development of idolatry in tlie later forms 
of BuridfnsiM, 

{(') I*u — A\)o\\t half-way throtigh the 

.second period another l)r<‘inch of art — paittting— 
hegin.s to appear as a handmaid of the Bnddhi.st 
religion, The aelual remains of these early paint¬ 
ings are 'diiidly limited to the fresttoes found on 
the cftilings, walls, and pillars of several of the 
Ajanta eaves, 'bhe oldest helottg to the end of 
the ‘2nd cent. A.D. d'bey (extend thnmgh the 
third y)eriotl of Buddhist art, the best and most 
interesting siM'ciiiu'ns dating from <\ A.D. 550 to 
(')5i>. Fhey coiiijirisc* pieturos of Bnd<lha with 
drapery and nimbus in the style of the (Jamlbara 
scliool of about the 4tb centur}''. d’be frf‘seo(‘.s, 
lik(^ the seul j)( un's on the rails at lib.irbnt and 
Amaravati, were intimded for the edilieation of 
pious Bnddlii.sl s. 'j'lic subjects are conlined to 
such as a,r(‘ drawn from Buddhist mythology or 
legend. Amone tliein may l»c mentioned frescoes 
(of about tin* bill cent.) illustrative of the Jatdkn- 
mfila aceoiujianied by inseriptional verses by its 
author, Aryasuia,. 

As regai'ds sculjiture, Buddhist redigious art 
declima] more and more in the third [leriod, 
gradually apjiroximating to that of Hinduism. 
The Buddhists now us(al images as freely as tlie 
Hindus, d'lie rncdiawal statuary of Bihar is found 
to he almost identical with that in the Hindu 
temples, and tlui two classes of images became 
so similar that they are often conf<ninded even 
by skilled arclue<»Iogist.s. Thus the history of 
the art of Indian Buddiiism shows how that re¬ 
ligion lost its original characteristic features, and 
hecanu' almost indistinguishable from reviving 
Hinduism, 

I,iTKK ATURK.— /.. — Tho chief works on Budilhism in 
general are : H. Oldenberg, Bvddhd, sein Lehm, seine Lehre^ 
seine Geineinde, tb-rlm, 1881 (♦'lOl.'l); T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Hist, of Indian •* (llihlverl Lectures), tiOndoii. 1897, 

Bnddhisin, do. 1004, American Ijectares ; Buddhism, its History 
and Literature'^. New York and London, 1904 ; H. Kern, Der 
Bnddhismus und seins Gesch. in Indian, Leipzig, 1882-84, 
Manual of (nd Bnddhitnn, Strassburg, 1896 ; E. Hardy,/)^ 


Buddhigmus, Miinster. 1800; R. S. Copleston, Buddhtsm a, Lon 
don, 1908 ; R. Pischel, Lehen und Lehre des Buddha '^, Leipzig, 
1910. 

JlJSTunr .— H. Kern, Manual, pp. 101-134 ; Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, ch. ix.. A insr. Lect. ch. vi. 

DOC77HY/':.—Oldeiiberg, op. cit. pj). 23r>-387 ; Rhvs Davids, 
Buddhism, chs. iv. V.. Amer. Led. iii., v.; Kern, Manual, pp. 
46-73; L. de la Vall6e Poussin, llouddhisim', Opinions svr 
I'histoire de la doqinaiique, Paris, 1000 ; Pischel, np. nl. pp. 
02-00; F. O. Schrader, Geher den Stand drr ind. Idnlos.zur 
Zeit Mafidriras und Buddhas, Strassburg. 1002 ; M. Wallcser, 
Die buddh. Philos, in ihrer ijeschirldl. hntu'icklvnq, pt. i. ‘ Die 
philofl. Grundl. flos alteren BuddluHimis,’ Heidelberg, 1004, 
])t. lii. ‘Die mittlere Lchre des Nagarjuna,'ilo. 1011. (On the 
j)rot)Iem of the relation between Ibiddhi.'^m and Hie Sankhya 
phllo.'^ophv : H. Jacobi, ‘ Der Ursprung des Buddhisipus aus 
dem SaOkliya-Yoga,’ in G(tS, lS0(i, jip. 43-.'’)8, uihI ‘Liber daa 
Verh.ilt Ills der huddhi-st. Philosophie znm Sai'ikliyaA oga, in 
ZD l/H’Iii. [ISOSj 1-Ib; R. Ga.rbe,Sdipkhi/a-Ph/in.^ophie, L<Mpzig, 
IH'.H, Sarpkhya tnid Vona {-GlAl’ iii. 4), Strassburg, istMi, and 
Philosophy of Ancient India, Chicago, ]S07; the theory is 
criticized by Oldenberg, ZDMG lii. 081 -004, and Buddha^, 
pp. O.b-7!. 

Oiic.i \iZATi(m A.\'n (;(//-r.— Oldcnberg, op. cit. pp. 388-446 ; 
Rhys David.s, Buddhisyn, ch. vi.; Pischel, op. cit. pj). ion 124. 

yl/(7'.~J. Fergusson, Illustrations <f the Rock-cat 'I'emples 
of India, London, 1S4.'), Tree and Serpent Worship, or Illustra¬ 
tions of M y( hoi >qu <ind Art in India'-t, rlo. 1873, Hist, of Ind. 
and Past. Architedure {2. vol.s.), riw iscd by .1, Biirgi’SH, do, 1010, 
i. l-2‘23; J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The Care Temples 
of India, do. ls.su ; A. Cunningham, Bhilsa I'o}>cs, do. 1834, 
The Stiipa of Bharhut, do. ls7.t ; F. C. Maisey, Sanrhi and 
its Reuiains, do. ls<.»2; A. Foucher, L'Art (irCro-houdithu/ue dti 
Gandlidra, Paris, lOOfi-Li, Etude sur I’iconojraphie houildhique 
deVlnde,Ao. I0i)0-06, La Porte orirntale du stuoa de Sanrhi, 
do. I'.ne, fdOriqine ijrecque de I’imaae du Bouddha, CliiUon sur- 
S.aoue, nn.3; A. Griinwedel, Bndlh. Kanst in /7e//Vu-, Berlin, 
1!*U0; Griinvvedel and Burgess, Buddh. Art in India, ri(jndon, 
1002; J. Burgess, dnc. Monuments of India, pi. i.,do. 1897, 
\ofes on (he Bauddha Bork-Temfdes of A ja nta, (heir Pnintinqs 
and Srtdplures, Q[A'.,\\n\n\):\y, ls70 ; J. Griffiths, Paint\ngs 
in the Buddhist Oare-T>-m}iles<f AJanid, London, lsOO-97 ; Mr.s. 
Hei r iue ham, ‘Tlie FreH<,oe.s of A janta,’ Burlington Magazine, 
wii. (i;uu| 1.30 IT.; Vincent A. Sinitli, A Ilistoruof Pine Artin 
India and t'eylon, wiHi 3S0 illii^trations, Oxford, 1011, chs. ii. 
(an liile(>rure), iii.-v. (Hcuipture), viii. (painting), with copiou.s 
hihliograpIneAl tioH'S. A. A. MDO.N P:LL. 

INDIFFERENTISM.—This tloctrine makes 
ibt first clear tipju'arance in Stoic ethif's. Virtue 
cotisi.sts in living accortling to natnic ; hut certain 
things are in our power, ct'rtain things are not. 
riie latter are ddidfopa, things indillerent ; they 
have nothing to do with the rnotive.s of the virtii- 
)us man ; he must be entirely independent of 
them, taking them tis they come, hut trying to 
;lo nothing—for, inihaul, it is really impossible— 
eitlier to secure or avoid them. ‘ Some things are 
n our jiower, such as desire, imt)ulse, inclination ; 
)ther.s are not, such a.s the body, projnuty, rejmta- 
tioii. ... If you really know wliat i.s your own, 
and what i.s not y(mr (jwn, no one will l>e able to 
exercis(‘compulsion or reslr.aint over you ; you will 
never hlaiiuf or chi(h‘ another ; no one will injure 
you, and you will never liave an en(‘my ’ (Kpict. 
Mfin. i. 1 Ii.). Virtue is nothing hut the good 
will ; l3[)ictotiis illustrates this by the story of 
two lads who were sent to fetch f^lato: the one 
-ought for him everywhere, Imt iniss('d him ; the 
)ther .s})ent. his time listening to strolliiig jesters 
in the street, and then happened to see Plato pass¬ 
ing, and gave him the message. 'A5id(popa, on the 
other liand, are things whicli, properly speaking, 

‘ neither help nor injure, such as life, health, 
f)l(aisure, beauty, strength, wealth, good repute, 
good birth, and their opposites, deatli, disease, 
toil, disgrace, weakness, poverty,’ etc. (Hiog. 
Laert. vii. 10‘2), It is this conceptiiun that is the 
cliief element in the popular view of Stoicism ; 
and it forms an interesting contrast to Aristotle’s 
(lesci i}>t ion of the ‘ great-souled man,’ for whom 
the things in the first class of d5id(popa as described 
above are a necessity, but who despises Avhat can 
only be received from other people. 

But there are three objections to the conception. 
(1) It leaves man without guidance in a large part 
of life ; (2) it is too severe for most men ; (5) it is 
impracticable, since all life involves a continuous 
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«erieH of .-lioiof^, even in onr (le;Uinj;H witii d5id0opo, 
i^ven it pain is an iuditrerent thinjj;, docs it not 
matter liow one acts under it ? Hence (he doctrine 
was inoditied, but only in the direction of the 
second—and least imnortant—objection ; and a 
distinction was introduced between wluit were 
known as Kad'!)KouTa [ofjiria media) and xarop- 
dih^ra {offiria perfeHa), the former denotin^^ ai'ts 
that are suitable and commendable, the lattiTr acts 
that are jmsitively ripdit. The latter term refers 
to virtue and vice, i.e. thin^cs accordin;^^ or contrary 
to nature ; they are absolute. The formm- refers 
to thint,^s relative to ends ; they involve de.e:rees, 
and allow of considerations of convenieiu'.e ; hence 
only with KaTopOib/j-ara can Lhero be no compromise ; 
there the imperative is, as Kant would say, cate¬ 
gorical. It must lie notiid here that we an^ not 
dealing with counsels of j)erf('cl ion, as they have 
been calhsl, for KaTopOu}/.Lara are necessary for all ; 
and in tlie same way all may have the bemdit 
of the ju'iiiciple of the kclOT/kou. Nor is casuistry 
involvasl ; for casuistry {(jf.v.), whose existeiu'e the 
Stoics di«l not recognizi; to any great extent, arises 
in the case of a c()ntlict of duties. 

The distinction between KaOpKovra and Karop- 
OdjpLara im{>ru!s a further dist iiudion in indilVer mt, 
things, between npo'rjypL^fa and (XTroTrpoyjyfUpa, tloiigs 
to be ]>r(‘f(M red or rejected, or d^m and 
things with or without value; thu-^, evtm in the 
class of inditl’erent things is found the di.'t oad ion 
of being either according (o or(a>ntrary to nature ; 
and objects in the one (da.* s may be lawfully j»ur- 
suod, in tin', ot’ier avoided. 

This, how('ver, is n'ally nn excrescence on the 
system, not an inti'gral part of it. For, if an aid 
is according to nature', suri'ly it is a KarbpOu'pLa; 
how could it b(i anything but detinitely wrong to 
turn from wlmt is juajording to nature, or puisne 
what is contrary to it? Or, if d^ia are what they 
are because they involve ends at which wc' may 
rightly aim, on what grounds are t hese aims admis¬ 
sible? ^Idiey are either good or bed. Wdiat make's 
them so? Nature again. Furtlu'r, if ends are 
right, are all the rueaTis to them right? If not, 
how are we todt'.cide between the dillcrmit means? 
Only as they involvcr virtue or vice; in any case, 
we are driven bai k to KaropOtbpLara. Indeed, the 
Stoic i<leal is now destioyed, for the sage is no 
longer a rival (»f /('Us—‘ rex denique la'gum ’ ; he 
is jostling in the crowd for obj('(-ts whose lat k 
mak('s him confesscully in an unsatisfactory posi¬ 
tion, and to secure which he will at least be 
tempt (‘d to evil. Hence, the introduction of 
tliis (iistiiiclion does nothing to relieve Stoi<dsm 
from the burden of the doctrine of ddid<popa in 
general. 

'The question did not again take an imnortant 
place in ethics till Kant. Kant recognized in the 
Stoics a R(*hool with whose views he co\jld not but 
.sympathize; most austere of moralists a.s he ap¬ 
pears to be, however, he blames them for not seeing 
that, while hap])ines.s cannot be the cause of virt ue, 
it ought to be its accompaniment and result. It is 
t he second, though only the second, element in t he* 
suininum bonm/i. tlie Stoic doctrine of d5ia.(popa, 
however, he does not explicitly refer; Imt by 
implication it is roundly condemned. For, just as 
to Kant there is nothing good except the good 
will, so tlu'ie is no frt'cdom save in the absolute 
obedi<'nceof the will to tin* Moral Haw ; and what¬ 
ever is not of frc('dom is immoral. But to be 
guided by inclinat ion or i)reference is to set other 
ends above the Moral Tjawn 

' Freedom and the consciousness of it as a facnltv of followinf? 
the moral law with unyieldiTiy rcHolution ts indeporulence on 
inclinations, at least as motives delermininy (thoiadi iH>t as 
affectinjT) our desire ' (Critique of Practical heason, tr. Abbott 
London, 1879, p. 310), So also religion is ‘ the recognition of 
all duties as divine command*, and here, too, all remain* dis¬ 


interested and f(MUi<i(‘(l merelv on duty, tieilher hope nor fear 
heiii- made t lie tom m iation springs, w hic'h, if taken as principles, 
Would destroy tlie moral v^orth of ai'tions ’ (ib. p. 

It Llms ajipcars that, wliilo Kant criticizes the 
Stoics for ru'glct'ting hajipiness altogetlier. he is 
totally opposed to tlie issue in which they as a 
matlcr of lact recognize it, and there can Ik; no 
doubt that iu; has logic on Ins side. On the otlu'r 
hand. In; li;is c<*i taitily laid himself opeti to Schiller’.s 
well-known cjugiam.^ Argument by eitigtam is 
dang(*roiis, howto cr ; and KanI did not call an act 
dene from alb'c! ion wrong m'l'essarily, hut onlv an 
action done from an’cction instead of from respect¬ 
ful obedit'iice to the Moral Law. Strictly sptaiking, 
allci'tion wbicli l(;av(;s siii'li respect intact is itself 
an dbidfpopov, uninqiortant from the point of view 
of morals. But here Kaiit is on dangerous ground. 
'I'ln; considi'rat ion, imh't'd, t hat li'il t he Stoics to 
their <loctrinc of -nporiyidi'o he would lu'gb'ct, since 
in; is confessedly describing the inqilicat ions of 
rompleti; virtiu', and he has no interest in the 
.seciuidary virtm* of the ordinary man; but he 
cannot avoid challenging coni])arison with the 
N r, to which, ukIcimI, he constantly, though some¬ 
what pat! oni .'in^ly, ref»'is in t he Urliqiini iritkin 
fhr. f'>(>H}}ds (j I'nrr. Ktutson. In Faiil's experience, 

('ll i'st ianity, as with Kant, is essentially a prin¬ 
ciple id’ freedom ; but it is freedom from a juirely 
nioia.l law, to a supreme person. Morcovi'r, the 
spring of obedience to (his jicrson, i.e. Clinst, is 
not rcsiK'ct, hut gratitude and love. Tin* ndation 
of olK'dicnce to love in Cliiistianity is similar to 
the rein lion of hap])ineHs to viitue in Kant. In 
<*.'icli pair the fornuir niemhc.r has its ro<.ds in the 
latter, and without the bitter is of no valm;. But, 
wIk'h it is sai<l that ('liristian fri'i'ilom is frof'dom 
from the law, this does not mean tbat, the n(.'ces>ity 
for eonforniity to the law' disappears. It is r/ilber 
‘ cstabLsbcd ’ ( Bo ,‘1^’). Itsscojie, indc'cd, is inlinitcl}^ 
extt'iidcd. ‘ N\’hatsoever v<; do . . . do all to the 
glory of (ioil ’ (I (_'o 10'^‘). 'Tbus nothing can be indif¬ 
ferent ; there is no fthua; for di)idc/>upa ; for there are 
certain things at. wlii(*b a (’hrislian will m;ver 
think of aiming (Lk ltd'b ; tlu'ia; is nothing to 
wliich his attitudi; is not of supreme importance. 

As long as rcspe(‘t for the law is the sole inoiive, 
it is dillicult to cscapi' smb di‘^l imt ions as (bat 
bi'tween irpoyyidva and diroirpoijynh’a. lint Kant 
himself ha.s provided away out in bis s«;cond state¬ 
ment of the categorical impc'iativc ; ‘ 'I’ri'at every¬ 
one as a member of tlic' Kmgilom of Knds.’ d'liis 
formula shows tbi' real stnngtli and wcakni'ss of 
Kant’s system. Ola'dicHcc, to the formula brings 
one very m'ai' to tin; (dirislian rule of loving ojic's 
neighbour as oneself; and, imb'i'.d, the two formula* 
(ixplain om; anolb(;r ; and both exclude dSatC o ya, 
since in dealing witli oneself tlu'rc arc no ddidipupa.. 
At the same time, such an attitmU; is impossible 
unless the d(*epest emotions and alfections, instead 
of being ex[ielled, are made central. 

Lukratchb. —For the Stoic* (loot.riiie Ree Diog. Laert. vii.; 
Epictetus, Enchiridion ; E. Zeller, Philosojdiie dcr Grierheji*, 
L< ij'/ig. 1909. l''or Kuiit see his lirlipion innerhaLb der (irrnzen 
drr blfsen \>rnunft, pt. i. (in W'er/.r, ed. Rosenkrariz, do. ise.*), 
or T. K. Abbott, Pnnt'H Theory of Ethics, London, 1H79, p. i'.oo (T. 
k’or the e< cle.si.'is(u a) doctrim*H of acts and of ritc'S and oerc- 
inoniea Heeart. Adiaphorikm ; and (or the pHychologic'al doc’trine 
of the Liberty of Indilference see art. Wii.i,. 

W. F. Loki'HOU.se. 

INDIGITAMENTA. —d'be Roman Imligita- 
inenta were those portions of the pontifical books 
(Serv. Gr.org, i. 21 : ‘in indigitanu'iitis ... id cst. 
in libris pout iflcalibns’) whose origin was traced 
to King Numa Fomjtilius (Arnoh. ii. 73: ‘ Fom- 
jiiliana indigitamenta’). Tim citations made from 
thi'in by tlie ancients go back to the w'ork of 
Granins Flaccus (Censor, de Die Nat, iii. 2: 

1 ‘Gerne dicn' ich den Freunden, doch thii' ich e* leider niit 
Neig-unp, I Lind so wurrnt es niir oft, dasa ich nicht tugendhafl 
bin^(L»M; Philosophen, ' Gewisseiiaakruper). 
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‘(Iraniiis Dacciis in libio (jiunn jid Cansjirnin de 
indiL^it ariH'iit is sc,ri))t uni i(di(|nit ')» <'<iid to the /I nti- 
([nitotes rc.ruiii dirhidr}ini of M. I'erontins Varro 
(ef. U. A;^oilid, Jnhrh. fur xxiv. 

riHOS] ld]|}‘). As file vtud) i)idigH(iri’ (wliicli is 
not cojinocled with the (/i indigrtrs) lias, on the 
testimony of the aneient lexico^^'^raphers {Taul. 

M l ; Serv. .7A/. xii. 7dl ; (dirp. ijloss. /a/7, vi. 561), 
the siiim* iiK'aniny as in.rorarc, th(‘ Iinii^itaiinMifa 
were formula' of invocation Tiot to he diHeientiated 
from t he ‘ compri'cat iom's deorum iimnortalinm 
• (uae ritu Homano tiunt’ which (li'llius (xiii. 2.‘h I) 
cites from tlie Lihri sucr.rdtdiini popjdi llonutni — 
i.c. the hooks of the pontlficr.s. Accordin^dy, the 
IndiyitanK'iita were lists containin;^" the inunes and 
('jiitluitH of th<‘ ^ods, and sjiecifyinjj; tin; occasions 
on which th/‘ hel)) of t^aidi sliould he invokial ; and 
the fact that tlie function and sphen; of a deity 
were generally indicate<l hy his name exjdains the 
stateinent of Servius {(dr.org. i. 21) to the eflect 
that the Indigitamenta had contained ‘ et noinina 
deoruni et ratioiu's ipsorum noniinum,’ ddie few 
passages that ex[)licitly mention the I ndigitanienta, 
or else make use of the word indigitdrCy refer to 
the deities Tiona Dea (Macr. S<it. xii. 21), 
Tiherinus (Serv. viii. dlfO), (lenius {(h'usor. 

iii. 2), Nunieria (Nonius, p. 852), and A{»ollo ( Macr. 
Sat. I. xvii. 15). The last-cited passage may seem 
ta conllict with the testimony of Arnohius (ii. 78 : 
‘non doctorum in litteris continetur, ApoHiniy 
nomen Ihmiyuliana indigilnmenta nescir(M’), hut 
we must sup}>ose that, wliih* the name of Apollo 
may not have occurred in the oldest portions of 
the Indigilamenta, the latter wer(‘ in course of 
time supplementf'd in order to coiresp<,nd with the 
expansion of i Im Koman pantlnsm. 

'I’Ik! ahs(‘nce of Apollo's name from the Pom- 
[liliana indigitamenta is rcfcnn'd to hy A»nohius, 
or his source, as comdusise evidi'uce that that 
deity was unknown in the earlit'st r* ligdon of 
Rome, d’his provi's t hat hen the 1 ndigii ament a 
w'ere comj»osed they must have enihraced all the 
deities then worshippt'd in Kome. It is, therefore, 
an error, and one that has become fairly common 
since its jiromulgatiori by J. A. Am]»rosch (occur¬ 
ring recently, e.g.^ in A. v. I)om;is/ewski, Ahhtnidl. 
zur roin. IvUgion^ Leipzig and Perlin, llM)',), p. 159), 
to regard I In; Indigit.'inmnta aslistsof thosedeitics 
whom Ihscner {(ioUt /'na Bonn, 1896, p. 74 f.) 
has designuted Sondergottrr, i.e. gotls whose sphere 
of power was narrow—heiug restri<ded to jiarticu- 
lar actions and circumstances of human life—and 
to apply the name ‘ indigitamenta - d(‘ities ’ ex¬ 
clusively to tlu'se. That the Indigilamenta really 
containtul the names of such deities is distinctly 
implied f)y (.ensorinus : 

‘ S(‘(l et .'ilii Hunt pi aet ( Tea d(‘i ('oinplnrea tioTnirnim vit.ani pro 
(ilia (jiiisque port lone lulniiiiicnlaiiU's, quos \ c>lenteiu ('oynoHcere 
in.iigitainentoruin lilai sat is cdoi elauit ’ (iii. 4 ; cf. Serv. (jconj. 
i. 21); 

bat that they were not wdiolly confined to that 
chrss of deities apj»ears from the mention of Bona 
Dea, 'riherinus, and (Jenius in the fragments cited 
above. The much discussed lists of (ti iniuuti^ 
which were arranged ac<‘ording to the various 
phases of divine tictiori, and which c,an be recon¬ 
structed, especially from the writings of the Church 
Bathers (cf. Agtilid, op. cit. 8611'.), are not derived 
in that particuhir form from the Indigitamenta, 
but W(;re drawn up by Wiiyyo [Antigudates nruni 
divinarutuy xiv.) as lists of tlie di veriiy i.e. deities 
regarding whose furndion and signitication the 
ancient scholars were still able, as he thought, to 
speak with certainty. Varro may have laken 
many of the names and interjuetalions from the 
Indigitamenta, hut many Avere deiii-ed from other 
sourct's, and most of the accompanying ex plana- 
t ions rest entirely uj)on etymologies w hicli are open 
lo (jiiestiori or even demonstrably false. 


F.iTRRATruR.—J. A. Ambrosch, tTher die Relifjwnshucher der 
Ihnn^r, Hodm, 184;i ; R. Peter, art. ‘ Indigilaineiila,’ in Rowcdier, 
ii. 11S07] I'Zqa. ; G. Wissowa, Aldiantibnujeii zur 

roiu. Reiitfiotis- mul Stitdt'jcucfi .Mnni<di, 1!)04, [)p. 171) t., .'{04 ff.; 
W. Warde Fowler, 'I'he Ih ligioui Experience of the Roman 
People, London, I'Jll, p. Iti'JlI. G. Wl.SSOWA. 

INDIVIDUALISM.— The term ‘individual¬ 
ism’ may be taken either in a genetic or in a 
normative .sense. In tl»e former sense it denotes 
the systems which a])pe!ir in rt'ligious and political 
society and tluur laws, as w'ell a« in the great 
manifestations of the human mind, creations of 
isolated or associated individuals; in the latter it 
ihmote.s a T)rinci})le according to which the integral 
and free aevelo[mient of the individual ougdit to 
he the aim of .social life. Individualism in the 
genetic sen.se has a historical signiticance ; in¬ 
dividualism in the normative sense has a moral 
signilicance. 4'hey may stand i7ide[)endently of 
each other ; hut, as a matter of fact, individualism 
in the genetic sense of the w'ord is often allied to 
a tendency which is individualistii; in the normative 
sense, i.r. individualism in the geneldc sense only 
traces back to tlie origins of socie(ii;s, which thus 
form a First Cause, the aim wdiicli we (laim to 
assign to them, or, in other words, transfers into 
the historical mode a certain conception of moral 
and social life. It seems best, therefore, to tre.at 
these two notions without 8e])arating them ; as a 
matter of fact., they are often united and even 
confused. We .‘-^liall discuss : (1) religious individ¬ 
ualism, (2) moral individualism, and (8) political, 
social, ami juridical individualism. 

I. Relig'ious individualism. — Primitive religions 
regarded the individual merely as the member of 
a (Ian, tribe, or race. Fsen their deities are not 
developed indiviiiualit ies, hut ]»ersoiiilicat ions of 
forc(;s of natuic' (4r of social laws. It was only 
gradually that t he imaginat ion of the [)oets gave 
them more dedinite idiaracteristi(!s. In this con¬ 
nexion the ndigion of Isi ael has the same character 
as the other national religions. .Jahweh is the tJod 
of a {leople. It is to this people that He has given 
His law. For t lansgressions of this law He demands 
atisfaction indillei(*nt]y from just and unjust — 
the d<!scendants w ho have not sinned as well as the 
ancestors who are guilty. Tlie indi\'idual simply 
har<;s the lot of the whole of wliich he i.s a j)art. 

The time of the pro[)hets wdtnesse.s a transforma¬ 
tion of ideas in the meaning of indi\i<lualism. 
I'he [>rophets themselves were powerful individ- 
iialitii'.s who, strong hy means of their inspiration 
and the revelat ions of which th(;y were the conscious 
objects, opposed the ])(;op!e. ami the national tradi¬ 
tion, }>rea<*liing the religion of justice in o])j)osltion 
to the religion of W'orshi]), and realizing in their 
jierson an individual communion hetweeii God and 
man. They undoubtedly still speak to the ])eo})le 
as a whole ; they announce tlie punisliments of God 
to the peojile a.s a whole, hut in a dillc'ient spirit. 
On the one liand, tliere appears the idea that the 
sutlerings of the just are not punishments, hut 
lispensations of God in view of the salvation of 
sinners by means of expiation : it is prominent in 
tlie parts of Deutero-Isaiah referring to the servant 
of God ; on the other Inuid, Fzekiel develops the 
idea of a strictly individual justice ; every one will 
sillier for his ow n sins ; they will no lunger say in 
Israel: ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge’ (Kzk 18^). 
The book of Job also marks an important stage 
in the develo|^)ment of ri'ligions individualism in 
Israel. Gonscience A^'as st ill subordinated to fa.ct.s ; 
the Israelites judged people according to tlu'ir fate, 
and they jmiged themselves in tlie same way. 
This is the point of view of Job’s friends : they 
prove to him that ho is guilty because he is un¬ 
fortunate. I>ut Job protests. 'I’o the verdict of 
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outward cmiditioriH he oj)J>osps t hat of his conscienee, 
and maintains tliat, even if he were to tie-pair ot 
the justice of (lod, his exceptional inisfort\ines are 
not the proof of exceptional wickodness. Hi; docs 
not regard himstdf as an example of a sinm r ; Ins 
predominant feeling is (hat his (“(mduet has hctai 
upright; and liis fi Lends an*, in the erni di.-owmal 
by (iod Himself, vliost^ cause (hey thought tliey 
were deftuuling. 'This is (,lu‘ lrium)>h ot the in¬ 
dividual conscience ov(‘,r the eol had ive conscients'_- 

the slave of <‘i,])j)('arances. 'riu* victoi’v ol indu idual- 
isrn iseomph'lt'd l»y th(‘ coming ot t he doct rine (d' 
resurrecdion and the judgment of the dead whi< h 
is anno\inc,ed in the hook of l)ani(d and gradually 
hecomtis im]dan(e(l in the mind of the .j«;\\isii 
neoi)le. 'The triunijdi of this Ixditd was due at 
haist in the minds of many scholars- j»ai-tly to the 
etlect of foiadgoi intluences on (In; Isracdilisii mind. 
Certain reliLdons, e..q. I’arsiism and tlie ancient. 
Kgyptian ladigion, in their htdiels (*oncerning the 
life to (-onu! and the judgnumt of the dead, ha\(‘. a 
very important individualistic, element. As regards 
Jewish I>i(dy, it more and more assumed tin; 
charactt'r of an individual ettort to meiit. etiunal 
life, by good works and a strict ohs(M\.ition ot I In' 
law. The ancient id«‘a of national solidari' y did 
not disap[)ear, howevo'r, and religious ho]){ si.ill 
continued to hear a national character. 

Idle irnlividual soul is the special inter(ist of 
Jesus. 11 is the ohject of H is appeals, 11 is sadicit mb', 
nis }iromises. 'I'o Him t lit; work of saving souls is 
more important than tliat. ot saving Ills pt'ojde, 
altliough (Ids too is not neglected. He was the 
real initiator of religious individualism, l>y (In'. 
aniiouiK'enn'nt of His liiial connexion wit h (lo<l 
and of Cod's solicitude lor all sinners, and hy 
His invitation to His tollowers to enter into a 
eommnriion with (In; lieava'idy bather similar to, 
if not identical with. His own communion with tlie 
Katlier. W ith St. Ihiiil also tln^ care of individual 
souls is predominant; we liiid in him, however, 
the idea of (he ('hureh as the body of (Jirist. He 
does not place it above individual souls, hut there 
ajipears in Ids (dlmrcli the notion of a sjdrilual 
reality which tmters into comjie.tilion with the 
individual. .Afterwards the Cdiurch is regarded as 
an in.stilutiou of divine origin, the mediator Ix'- 
twe<*.n (lod and man, and the regulator ot the 
thought and life of the individual, lu fact, if not 
in theory, the individual exists for the Chureh 
rather tliari tlu' (diurch for the individual, d’he 
Christian hecomes a member of the (Jiurch hy a 
sacrament w liicli is ollicially administered to him 
at a tilin', when he has not the jiower to reject it, 
and he remains a imunlier, not beejiuse of jicTsonal 
qualities, hut because of the sacrament, as long as 
the Chureh dot's not think lit to exclurle him trom 
its communion. 

Alongside of the Chureh institution another typt^ 
of religious association ajipears in tlie Middle Ages, 
viz. tlie st'c.t -if we may use this word to sigiuiy 
eommunilie.s to wliieh jit'rsous voluiitnrily nttucli 
themselvt's on aeeouiit of personal conviction.'-', anti 
iiiember.sldp in which consists in the fullilmeut of 
certain rules or vows. The sects w t're iucoutestahly, 
in many tiases, llie refuge of individual jiiety ami 
consciem;e from the hand laid hy tlie t'hurch on 
the religious aiitomuny of imlivitluals. Die lle- 
foriners prticlaimed the. j)rinciph3 of just ilieat ion hy 
faith, i.e. hy a (;ertairi tlispo.^ititiii of tiie soul with 
regard to the piomistjs t)f Cod, ami so brought, tlie 
intiivitlual fatm to face with Cotl, and jueiiiireil 
for the maturing of pc'istma] piety and religious 
thought. The consetiuences tif their principle, 
however, wt're ot shov tli'vehijmient. The two 
great Cliurehes resulting fitun the Reftirmation 
preserved the idea of the Church-institution on the 
whole, and took up a jiosition against the sect of 


Anabaptists, which was hast'd on the iiidivitlualist 
piinciple. Hut the idea of univcisal jniesthtiod 
t'xpoumh'd hy Luther did not readily harmonize 
with (he ("Iiureh's dogma of a spc'cial priest booth 
(hi tlui other liaiiil, the iih'a of pi t'dt'.-'l mat ion 
iavourt'd iiulivitliialism, and reh'gat (mI to the second 
plat-t' tilt; itlea of a Chureh as the guardian of the 
moans of salvation. In the Jmllieran Cliurch, 
1‘ictism sought ti) realize tht' idea of universal 
lie.'-l hotid, anti, wit bout aU a eking tlie eceleslast ical 
institution in gtan'ral, to levive it hy the formation 
t giMiijis of ('hristians animatt'd hy a tionscions 
personal jiiety. 'The Kolormetl (dinicli gave birth 
ta) a st'iies (jf sects, l>ai>tist and Mt'Ciodist. which 
are all ftiumltal on (he idea that the holiness of (he 
(Jiureh and the elhcacy of its work dejieml upon 
the e.liaraott'f of its nu'mht'rs—that the ('linreii is 
in association of living and eonvertetl (.Jiristians 
wht) have adlit'reti jiersoiially to the Christian 
ait h. 

.As ilit; tloctrine t>f the (.'hnrch came to he con¬ 
tested more and more hy criticism, tlu' ijiK'stion of 
th(', rights oi individual religions thought in the 
(’iiiiicii vv.'isa pre.'-sing jirohlem. (.'atliol icism con Id 
t solvo o o\<ept ill a iicgative \vav ; the tradi¬ 
tional i.-I (ion <il I'rotestaiit ism emild do no more 

(lian make ci'i lain conci'.ssions ; wliilc the reformist 
.erluui set ii.scl! (o eiisun* the iudeiK'udenc.e of 
individual t.hougtil, hy insisting on lilx'ity of 
t luMight. as an esr-ent ial element of ('hristian liberty, 
or hy reducing the doctrinal eoiis(*nsns to a 
mimmniii, or hy making thought atid doctrine 
quite secondary elenu'iits of the religions life, and 
s(-eking to unite souls in mystical and practical 
a.sjiirat ions. In thi.s order of ideas, of whicli 
JSchleierinacher was t he instigator, religions t.honght 
follows religions ('Xjitu ienei', which hy its nature is 
much more individual than (‘(dh'ctive. 'The rights 
of tin; individual with K'gavd to r'very religions 
loctrine are, theicfoie, assured, and the doctrinal 
lecisions of the (Jhnreli have to take aeeonnt of 
in;!!!. And, in addition, although mysticism 
properly so called has always ollered a jirotective 
refuge to indiviilnal piety, it is not positively 
favourable to individualism, as it tends to absorb 
the human individualities in God r.ather than to 
make them iinlepemlent. 

Onci; at this jioint of ilevelojunent, n'.ligioiis 
individualism m'cessarily generiitc.d in the bosom 
of tlie olliciiil biotestant ( hnidies a movi'.ment in 
favour of ecclesiastical individualism, whicli (bo 
sects had hcmi practising lor a long time, and tliis 
movu'menl had its rcilex action on the connexion 
of tin; (Jinrches with tin; State. 'Tlie (.Jinreh- 
iristitntions were all united to t he State. At first 
the ell'ec.t of this union was to enslave the (Jinreh, 
hut allervvards it. ]»rodnc«*d exact ly oj)])osite n;snlts. 
I’he Western Catholic Church vi'iy soon ri'garded 
ils(df as iiivi'stcd vvitli spiritual glory in Cliristen- 
dom, whih; the SlJite held the ti'inpoial glory 
under its authority and for its protection. The 
rrote.starit ('hnrclies too, at lirst, spoke more or 
less ('onseiously of the idea of ‘ ('hri.-l emloma 
polil ieo-rdigions body, ot wiradi tin; Church (snh- 
jc.ct, of c.onrse, to tin* Stat(') w’as tin* iiisjiiration. 
The union of Church and Stati;, tliei(_-fore, was 
part of a system in which the individual was snr- 
l oundcd in every n*s|)eet, ev(*n i u tel hid nal ly nml 
morally, by soeioty, and in which the State was 
the jiiop of a jiartienlar form of the (dirisliaii 
rc'.ligion. In so far a.s the State, under theinllu- 
eiiee of the widening of ideas and the (;iifraiiehise- 
meiit of intellect, In'came more nrieoiifessional and 
even niireligions, its union with the Church ap- 
jieared to many minds prc;jndicial to the lilx'rty 
of the latter, and to the liberty of the individual. 
Tlie idea of a civilization founded on religion 
l>ecanie gradually more vague, and in some places 
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disaj^peared entlrcdy. A new notion made its 
apj)earan(!e—that ol the (^hurcli-assueiation, coni- 
doscmI of men animated hy one and the same 
faith, inde})endent of the Slate, ami exerting no 
intliience whatever on it or on )tersons wlio do not 
voluntarily Ixdony to its memheishij). 'I'his is the 
systiun of t he Imh'pendetit Churches, or of ecclesi¬ 
astical individualism. 'The great theorist of this 
system was Alexander Vinet, the promoter of the 
Free Church movement in the canton of Vhind. 
According to this system, persons (;annot hccome 
members of a ehurch exce])t hy voluntary adher- 
ema; to a confession of faith which forms tluj base 
of the Churedi (( diurelies of professing Christians), 
d'he Churc hes have no longer anytliing in eommon 
with ethnic or historical groups; they are rc'garded 
as free crejat ions of the S])irit of (iod hy means of 
individual souls who, on coming into contact with 
c.K-h other, foiin religious soedeties. As a matter 
of fact, the j)rincij»le of ecelesia.stieal itidi\idualism 
has mjwhcre lieen carried out to its full extemt, 
even in the (a)mmunities in whicdi infant-haj)tism 
is not ))ractis(sl. It clashes with the exislcuice of 
the (diristian faniily, which is itself a sma 11 church, 
and \shicli, in leality, (uitails memheishij) of llu; 
('hurch on the childicm horn within it. 

h'rom th(5 Frote.staut point of view religions 
imlividmihsm is legitimate, and inse|);irahl(‘ from 
every higher form of religion, in so far as it asserts 
t he light ami the duty of the individual to enter 
into direct commuidon with God, to think freely 
about rcdigious mat (ms, to join or not to join suc'h 
and such a religious society, and in so far as it 
assents the dc'cisive inllmniee of the gr<‘at. religions 
individualities on the historic marei: of religions. 
Religions individualism, however, runs the risk 
of weakening religion, when it do(‘s not rt'c<)gni/.(‘ 
its social j)ast, its origin in beliefs common to all 
the members of a society, and the inevitable con¬ 
nexions hetw'cen the religious soeiedy and the 
political society—connexions which are hcndici.al 
when they arc based on resficct for the real natuic 
of the two ills! i( u( ions. 

2. Moral individualism.—Moral indivivlnalism is 
Been mainly in three forms: (1) the criticism of 
national customs ami traditions ; (2) the view tdiat 
moral obligation is horn in the individual con¬ 
science, and that the latier is also t.he heuristic 
princij)le of moral duties; and (,*1) the view that 
the devclo|>ment of the imlividiial is, if not the 
only aim, at least one of the chief aims, of the 
moral litc. 

Ue tind the first form in antiquity. The 
^Sophists submitted the tiaditdonal morality to a 
dissolving criticism, which ojijio'asl imlividu.-il le- 
flexion to national tradition. Socrates, huihling 
on the ruins, ap)»ealed to riaason to re-constnict a 
morality. This %ve m;iy call indiviilualism in its 
second h>rm. Xatnrally, this rational morality of 
Socrates is strongly inllucnccd hy tradition ; i(. is 
even more so witli Idato, ho, w hen not iiml(‘r the 
inlliience of his mystic uhais, places the city above 
everything; and it is eijually so with Aristotle. 
The P^jiicureans and the Stoics represent in tludr 
way the third form of moral individualism. 'Fhev 
aim above all at the hajtjtiiiess of tlu^ wise man 
considered ‘alone by himself.’ d'his individnalism, 
how(‘ver, is very relative, or, rather, negative, for 
it allows of hardly any variety in the eoncejition 
of the moral ideal. Kaeh school produces only one 
uniform tyfie, hut this tyjie is no tongm- that of 
the citizen who lives for his country ; it is now 
the man who seeks liis \vay and his jdace in the 
universe and in humanity. The Catholic Church 
regards morality essentially as obedience to a 
colle(;tion of divine and human laws. In the 
Middle Ages, Abelard was almost the only one 
who (in liis Sn'fo tr ijmim) invited man to look 


within liirnself for the foundation of morality. 
The Renaissance was, in theory at least, if not in 
practice, a very pronounced individualistic move¬ 
ment. Fovverhil individualities asserted them¬ 
selves to such an extent that in many cases they 
freeil tluMiiselves from all tradition and nil law. 
Among the Reformers, Inither esjjecially laid 
emj)hasis on tlie internal tdiaraeter of (lie moral 
oliligatimi; the only actions with any moral value 
in his eyes were those accoiujilished hy tlie indi¬ 
vidual in virtiui of this inmu' constraint; while 
(’alvin insisted above all on tin; notion of the 
divine law, not forgetting, ho\ve\’<‘r, that this law 
is inscribed on the cmisciciKu*. d'he jihilosojihy of 
Kant ex.ML'gerates Luther's theory : moral obliga¬ 
tion is notonl^^ internal, hut ahsolutelyautonomous, 
and this obligation, which jiroves the liberty of 
man, is in a way Ids projieraim : all the contents 
of morality (Iuav from it. Ivant is tlie most char- 
a(‘teristic rcjin'sentative of (he second and third 
forms of moial individualism : morali( y comes from 
the individual, and it has as its aim the freedom 
and tlie dignity of the individual. l‘'iclile’s idea is 
similar, although less formalistic. For Hegel, on 
(he con(iaiy, the moral suhjeet is only a stage 
towards the realization of (he ohjeedve mind in 
(he Sta(e. The last word of mur:ili(y for Hegel 
is the sovereignty of the State, which shows its 
majesty hy s.aerilicing individuals, if need he, to 
the maintimance of its in(le|ieml(>nce and authority. 
Hegelian morality is the lini^lied type of an anti- 
individualistic morality, alt hough llcgcl had really 
no intent ion of saeri(icing tin* individual and dis¬ 
regarding his dignity. It is the s]»irit of Hegel 
that animates l^udwig FeiU'rhach when he at- 
tmnpts (x) make the id<uL of sj)ace the 

predominating idea of morality, and I), l'\ Strauss 
whim he mak<‘s a similar at(emj>t in his wairk 
entitled Dcr nlte loid (h^r ne.nr, 1H72). 

L.ater, however, Ihmerhach pass(\s (o an individual¬ 
ism so extreme that- it w'as exceeiied only hy Max 
Stirner (w'hose r(*al name was d. Faspar Schmidt), 
author of a hook entitled l)cr FAnzitje. und sAn 
Fignithum IShd), which recommends not 

only in<lividua lism hut egoism, ami w hich ends in 
tlie jairadoxical idea of an association ol egoists. 

If tlie |)hilosoj»liy of the soeiind half of the IHth 
cent, and the first 'lialf of the. llMh was in genm-al 
favourable to moral individualism, the literature 
w;is eijually so. In Germany the Stnrni ujid 
J)r<in<j jxTiod, an age of geniuses, was ultra- 
individuaiistic ; the neo-humanism of the classics 
also made much of human imlividuality, witliuut 
disnigarding, however, man’s social asniralioiis 
and work. Romantiiusm, again, exalted the in¬ 
dividual in a way sometimes apjnoaehing the 
morbid, and now and then carried the cult of the 
individual so far as to foigel all moral rules. It 
W'as as a discijile of Rom.anticism tliat Sehleier- 
macher, emxmntering the nhstraet imlividualism 
of Kant, which he criticized with sagacity, de- 
velojied a conen'te imlividualism which takes 
account of the diH'crence between individuals, and 
no longer cultivati's the single individual, but 
individuality, 'I'his is the object of the Mono- 
(limlin, LSOO), wliich arc all impregnated 
with the Romantic sjiirit. If in his later works 
on morality Schhuminacher attributed more iin- 
porHince to society, ho none the less sought to 
safeguard in every sphere the rights of individual¬ 
ity, whose development alone renders jvossible the 
conijilete moral life. Richard Rothe, the disciple 
of Schleiermachcr, delines morality as the penetra¬ 
tion of nature liy the jversonaUty ; he w'as clearly 
lominated hy tlie idea of tlie value of the human 
lerson. The individualism of these two theo- 
ogians can be traced back to the Gos[)e) ; it is 
no le.^s connected with the philo 80 f>hic and literary 
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inoveiiK'nt of their tiino. Anotlier theoloL^ian and 
writer, Snrt'ii Kico ke^aard, the Dane, opposed tl>e 
Ife^odiaii r(‘iido[icies in his eoiinlry, and Ix'canie 
tlie defender of a very extreme individualism wliicdi 
he identities with true Christianity. I'his indi¬ 
vidualism is boLli intelleetnul and praeti(‘al : sub¬ 
jective experience alone ;;iasps the tr«ith; tlie 
sullerinj^; whi(di is born of the opposition of tlie 
individual to his surroundinp:s is insepiLral)le from 
moral life. Ivierko^mard was driven by the loj^ie 
of his ])osition into contlict with the established 
Churcli. 

In Kn;^dand an individualism which is tlm parent 
of Cerinan 1 Jomantidsm, and lias yet a distinct 
charact<‘r as in a way the pri vile^nt of the powerful, 
appears in liyion. Alonj^side of this great poet 
we must mmition Carlyle, who, in his firaise of 
a sort of liero-worshi[», sds fortli great indi¬ 
vidualities as the llower and the perfection of 
humanit y. 

In h'ram;e, moral individualism in the spirit of 
Kant was the di.'^tiiutive characteristic of the 
morality of the spiritualist and neo-criti<dst school, 
d'he Positivism of .\uguste Comte, on the other 
hand, was aiiti-imli vidiialist ic ; it made society 
the aim of the imlividiial, and end(*d by preaciiing 
a kind of social rdigion. 'the ne()-l*ositivism of 
which Emile Diirkheim and Cucien Levy-Prnhl are 
tlie primdpal reiiresentativc's go(*s still furtlier in 
this direction. It ideiitilies morality with custom, 
aiul submits tbe individual unre‘v(M-vedly to the laws 
of society; for man owes everything to society - 
his develojmicnt from the animal state, the creation 
of language, religion, and law. 

In opposition to this extreme anti-indiviiluaiisni 
there is at presemt a new form of individualism, 
viz. Nietzschianisfu. Nietzs(die exempts the strong 
man from all rule, despises moral laws as au in¬ 
vention of (he weak in order to triumph over tlie 
strong, and sei^s in the Superman the terminus of 
human evolution. In tlie fragments of his last 
work, The Will to Power (in Is (n lujclasseve WerLe^ 
lieipzig, PJOl), howev(*r, tlieu'e is a tendency to 
make tlie superman the creator of a new sodal 
rule. 

3 . Political, social, and juridical individualism. 
— Piimilive races pie.sent the spca tacle of (lie ab¬ 
sorption of tin* indivi<lual in the clan or the trihe. 
Eati;r, when tlie family, in the modern sense of the 
word, was constitute!!, it generally exer<d.sed, in 
the person of its ddef, considerable rights over 
its mem hers. 'I'he .State gradually weakene<i this 
family authority in order to t»ut itself more or 
less in tlie place of the family, altluuigh at the 
Bame time recognizing important rights in tlie iiidi- 
vidnal. Crmco-Koman antiipiity, to the v'(*ry end, 
imposed an otlicial cult on every iudividu:il. 'i'lie 
Koman Catholic Church afterwards tried to im})os<; 
a similar (•oiiception of society uiioii the State, 
and Protestant Chui-ches <lid not at first jirochtim 
the principle of individual religious liberty. I'lie 
idcv'. of tolerance and of non-interference of the 
State in religious matters did not begin to obtain 
a footing in Europe, and especially in Anierica, 
until the Kevolutiuii in England. Apart trom re¬ 
ligion, the ancient State and the feudal State of 
the Middle Ages, for dillerent reasons, were less 
concerned about the happine.ss of indiviiluals than 
the modern absolutist State, at h'ast at the Ix^giii- 
ning of the I 8 tli century. It liad no hesitation 
in uiisorupulously sacrificing the individual, when 
necessary, for the benefit of the State. At^the 
be^’inning of the epoch of Cesare de I>ec<*aria (I ^3o— 
94), auth( 3 r of Dei De.litti e dtllt jtenCy Milan, 1704, 
there are signs of benevolence even with regard to 
criminals. hroin the end of the 18th leiit. the 
system of economic guardianship and direct ion of , 
commerce and indu>try by the State was gramiaily 1 


atliuniated, or even abandoned, in favour of a 
systmii of liberty and of fn'.e coiujtetiti(m, which 
is often called economic individualism. Adam 
Smitli, (k)hden, and liriglit iu Ibitaiii, and Iki- 
tiat in France, were the chief exjjunents of lli 
moviMiient. 

As regards the general welfare of individuals, 
CIre.at. ibil.ain was for a long time the <mly country 
wheit' sci i(»us ])recautiuns were taktm tv) ensure im- 
[U'cscripLil)le liberties for the individual. Piilish 
traditions, the Anglo-Saxon temi>ei ament, and the 
(bilvinist eduealion all tendial to the enframliise- 
ment of tin* individual. The ideal, of inviolable 
individual liberties was afterwards recognized in 
.several eonstitutions of the St;i(cs of Aorth Amer¬ 
ica, wlienee it p.assed into the DirUtration dcs 
droits dr ihominc in 1789. Ilie hVeneh Revolution 
was at (irst bent on establisliing the liberty of the 
indivi!lual, though it was foreeil in tlie end to 
saeriliee it. The Liberal school took uj) this aim, 
aii<l reduev'd the State to the position of guardian 
of the rights of the individual. Iliis theory, how¬ 
ever, could not meet the reality, and to t he ab.straet 
individualism of the liiheials socialism o])j)o.seii a 
more juactical care for the material wcllare of all 
—at tlie ri.sk, it is true, of compromising their 
lil)er(v, and of making tlicm j)nre,hase a moderate 
happiness at the expense of Ilnur in(le])endenee ; 
tlioiigh idealist socialists claim that- this will not 
follow. Anarchism is the ex I reme form of political 
and social iinlividuali.sm. It seeks to put free and 
contractual association in place of I In* St at (g and 
repmliate.s all constr.M int- of society with legard to 
imiividiiaks. Down to t he presmil- it luis not been 
able either clearly to dehne its ideal or to put it 
actively into practice. 

We must now consider, in!Jej)endentIy of these 
theoretical and practical ellbi ts t-o make the intli- 
vidual the cbit*f or, at least, one of the cliief con¬ 
cerns of the State and social life, the theories 
aeinrding to which governments and societies are 
the j)ro(iiict of the eonsiuous will of individuaks. 
The itle.a that govermnents owe their origin to 
contracts ent(*rcd into by individuals was known 
even to anti(iui(y. It is loiind in tlie M iddlo Ages, 
and later among the desuits, with the distinct ten¬ 
dency t-o break down civil governments, originating 
as tliey do from contiacls wdiich are always revoc¬ 
able, in favour of the Cliurcli, an institution which 
goes Ijack to (bxl Himself. In the hands of the 
(luiorist,s of modern natural lawg i.e. non religious, 
the idea of contract becomes, on the contrary, a 
mean.s of freeing tin* St.ite from the Lliurcli. 
llohhca was the lirst to trace back not only gov¬ 
ernment, but society itself, to & social eontiact. 
Kuussean was his diseijile in this matter, hut with 
m‘ith(‘r of these two thinkers did this theoi y profit 
individualism. Roth of them, on Hu; contrary, 
make the individual aV>dieate in favour of the 
society which he has helfied to create—with this 
dillereiiee, that liohhes niakes society itsejt abdi¬ 
cate iu favour of au absolute monarch, while 
Rousseau make.s society su]>r(uue. Roussi'au’ft 
tlieiuy of social contract, tieiited in tlie book 
w’hicli hears the same narm* (]7h-), shows the 
wildness of his dreams about the hajminess of tlie 
savage, free from all fetters because be lii es out¬ 
side of society, and makes for tlie sujiport of a 
civic ideal wdiieli is not even comj)a(ible with full 
religious liberty. The French Jtevolution >vas in 
spinal by him when it instituted an obligatory 
civil religion, without any regard to the rights of 
con.seience. 

There is a kind of individualism also which has 
attacked the family and the institution of mar¬ 
riage. At the beginning of the second half of the 
19th cent, marriage b<‘gan to be lookt'd at far more 
from the individual j.uint of view than from the 
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Hocial. Under the ot Romantic i(I(‘as, 

even a theolo.L^ian likt' Schloiermacher Indil for 
Hom(3 time that marria;;e could he dissolved if the 
two individuals united hy it no lon^^er suited each 
other. Free love, or a conception of marriage 
which is very near to it, has heen extolled by a 
SOI ies of writers the l^rothers Margueritte, 

Ellen Key), in tln^ interests of individual liberty. 
It is far from being the case, however, that all the 
attacks against, mnrriage and tin; family have been 
inspired by individualistic tendencies; sometiim's 
they are tne result of an anti-individualist ic ten¬ 
dency which regards the strongl y constituted family 
as an obsl acle (o the omnijKitmice of a society which 
aims at equality. 

With rt'gard more particularly to the idea of 
la3\’, imlividualist theories and social or socialist ic, 
theories stand in opposition. The former m;iinl,ain 
that the essential origin ami aim of the law is the 
establishing of the libert y and tlignit y of individuals 
whose spheres of aidion and of intluem'c ai(i so pre¬ 
scribed as not to encroaidi on one another. I’his 
is especially tlie theory of Kantianism ami l''reuich 
spiritualism. 'The tlerman historical sdiool, on 
the otlier hand, limls in law a manifestation of the 
national sjtirit bolding sway o\ ' r the individual. 
Auguste (.kuute, with his Rositi\ism, opposes the 
idea of individual rights, and itisists on the rights 
of society and the duties of the individual towards 
it. The same theory is held by conternpoiary neo- 
Rositivism. Itviuy sdiool that linds in law only 
the expression of the social relations dmuandeil by 
the natures of men and things or by social utility 
eithm' limits or enl irely suppresses the individualist 
character of the law. 

Moral ami social indivi(lua.lism is an enormous 
improvement on the instinctive and brutal .srdi- 
darity of ancient times. It «.'nnobles man, but at 
the same linn; it runs the risk of isolating him, 
on the one hand, and, on the <>tln;r, rendering 
him proud and making idm forget what he owes 
to the community and to tradition. Individual¬ 
ism ia fruitful only when it leads man to acctqit 
solidarity with his fellow's without resi.Tve, and 
to make it an instrument of justice and liberty 
for all. 
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INDIVIDUALITY.-I. The term. -^d’he word 
indi duh( dm is siiufily the Eat. translation of tiie, 
(Jr. biTopov, and thus originally .signilied ‘ that whic.h 
cannot he cut,’ or ‘ dividcsl.’ In thi.s sense the 
w'ord i.s found in (hcero, and Seneea uses it in the 


same way.^ E'ven hy the later period of antiquity, 
how'ever, the w'ord had come to dmiote a single 
thing as ‘ nnitpie,’ ‘ distinct Irom others,’ ‘ alone of 
its kiml.’^ The mediieval w'liters adhered to this 
sense of the word, and, by the 12th comt. at hite.^t, 
they had also (u)ined the terms iriih ndualis and 
ittdividudlitds. 'The modtun usage of the words in 
the sense sjiecilied is mainly due to Eeihiiiz. 

2 . Historical survey.—.fust as the word indi- 
vidnutti has two mt'anings, viz. that of a ‘single’ 
thing, and that of a ‘unicpie’ or ‘ptuuiliar’ thingg 
tlie corresponding idea is associated w ith two main 
problems, which, it is true, are closely connected, 
'i’lurse prohliMiis are : (1) whetlnu’ human society is 
to he traced cliiclly to the action of single indi¬ 
viduals or to a general order whicli is sujicrior to 
them; a,nd (2) whether the devi'Iiqumml of the 
(jualities shart'd hy all or the develo[>ment of those 
))ccnlia.r (.o the individual is to he i(;gaided as of 
mort; importance in the sphere of education and 
cidture. These two qiu'stions are clos(dy related 
also in the protu'ss of liislorical develojmicnt. 

'Th«‘ histori(;al i>ro(‘ess of human so(‘ii‘ty exhibits 
a rhythmical temhmey ; we [tcrccive in it a move- 
numt from a gcmeial order to the individual, as also 
a movmmutt frcuti the individual to a general order, 
and the culmination of cither si'ems to lead inevi¬ 
tably to t h<* otlicr. In the earliest stages of cult ure 
t he liuman individual is but part of a social economy 
which licdg(‘s bim in w ith its law's and (uistoms, and 
rigoi’ou.^Iy controls his conduct. 'Tlie progrtiss of 
civilization brings \vith it a more extmisive division 
of la.boiir, and at tlie same tiim; carries the indi¬ 
vidual to a position of greatei’ imlt'pcndence ; the 
liuman units do not now simply hearktm and o]»ey, 
but begin to question the aniliority <.)f the exist,ing 
ord<‘r, ami at hmgtli, fetding tlnMiisclvt's superior 
to it, tb<*y repudiatt; all outward control, tind 
refuse to recognize any tiling that docs not clearly 
and delinitidy tipprovt; itself to t lieir mimks. Such 
emancipation, howt.*ver, tends naturally to luing 
alK)ut a state of things in w’liicli the st,ability of 
life is dissolved, and all communal existence abol¬ 
ished, with the result that a counter-movement 
sets in, and attcmi>ts are ma<l<‘, by sjdritual means, 
to restore tliat rebLlIonsbip of human beings wliioh 
in its natural form Inid heen irretrievably lost. At 
this stage the distinctive quality of tJie indivi<lual 
may lx; <luly recognized so far as it lits in with the 
wider ordej-. Jint, even when sucli an order has 
l»een ntlained, it hy no means implies linality. In 
the further })r(3gre.sH of hunmnity it may l)e toiiiid 
to he t(x» narrow, too inihexible, and may at length 
l)(X‘ome intolerable. 'There will tlam scd. in on(;e 
more a movement in favour of the individual, and 
a coneomitant transformation of the entire situa¬ 
tion. 

In this conllict between the general ord(;r and 
the individual the former is usually dtd'cmled by 
ail ajqx.al to the nect's.sity of a li.xed and stable 
organization, transcending the aims and pow'crs of 
tin; individual units, while, on the otlier liand, ^lie 
indivitluals maintain that tlie true human life wells 
up ill the individual soul alone, that that life re- 

i Seneca, dr Prooid. 5 ; ‘(piaedain separari a quibusdaiu non 
poHsurit, cohacrenl, individua Hunt.’ 

Tlie varioiiH .Mtxiscs borne by the term individumn towareft 
the end of the ancient period are net forth by Boctbi<i3 in bis 
i-ominetdary on i’orpiiyry (Basel, 1570, p. 65): ‘Individumn 
pluribuH dicitur inodis. Dicitur individumn quod oninino 
.seoari non potest, ut unitas vol mens ; dicitur individumn ijuod 
oil Boliditateni dividi nequit, UL aflamas ; dicitur individumn 
cujus praedicatio in reliqua similia non convenit, ut .Soctales, 
cam emn illi Hint (;aeteri honiine.s similes, non cemvenit i)ro- 
l)rieta.s et praedicatio .Socrati.s in I'aeteriH, erffo ab (juac de uno 
tanlum prae<ii<'antur genua differt eo cpiod de i)luribu8 praedi- 
• atur.’ The leading passage in f’orpbyry runs as follows ; drona. 
Aey.Tat Ta Toiaura, oTi. ef iStoTTjToje crvvecrTT7.c«:e tKaerroe, tov to 
ilOpoiapa oijK ae iir’ oAAou Tivo^ trore to avr'o yevoLTO rtov Kard 
This definition held its ground througnout the Middle 
Ages till modern limes. 
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quires perfc'ct frecMloin for its <l«‘v<‘lo]mu‘ii(,, and 
tiiat a iar ^^eater inwardiic^ss and fnlln(‘ss of iifn is 
to ho looked for from kucIi nnli:nii|H‘ied dov(‘lop- 
ment than any ^mnmal order could ever ]>roduee. 

This oseilialion hetween the two sides can he 
distinctly trataal in tlie history of thiropean civili¬ 
zation. The comj)lete emancipation of the individ¬ 
ual, as manifested in the j>liilos<jphieal sphen^ hy 
the So])hists, was ]>resently r(‘eopniz(sl as a j^rave 
danger, and tlie i)olitic-al constitutions drawn up hy 
IMato and Aristotle are largely dominatiai hy the 
idea of once more giving a commanding jiositi’on to 
the concejition of a geneial order. By availing 
themselvivs in jiarticular of the i<lea of a living 
organism, these thinkers illustrated, on the one 
hand, the ahsolute suhordination of the individual 
to tlie community, and, on tlie otinu', the dis¬ 
tinctive lunction of each individual within (he 
community. While Aristotle c(;rtainly concedes 
to the indivddual a fiosition of g'reat(ir importance 
than <loes I’lato, that position must nevertheless 
lie within the whole ; he never admits that the in¬ 
dividual has any rights as against the community, 
and sets no limit to the community’s claims upon 
its single meinhers. Aristolhi’s view iinds its most 
signiheanb exjiression in his assiution that tin; 
State (the organized community) is prior to the 
individual.* 

The idea of the organism was extended hy the 
Stoics to the universe as a whole. A(. t.h<‘ same 
time, however, (he Stoics insisted strongly u]»on 
the uni(|ue character of every j>ar( icular eleimmt in 
the whole, a.ssmding that no t wo hairs or grains of 
corn were perh*ctly alike.thereafter the meta¬ 
phor was adopted by (.’hristianity, and was applied 
to the Kingdom of^ (xod, as, «.g., in the (igure of 
the vine Mn<l the hranclu's, although this (‘oinaqi- 
tion is found only in the Koiirth Oosjiel, wliich was 
strongly inlliumced hy (irc'ck modes of thought. 
The endeavour made in the lat<‘r period of antiiiuity 
to fortify the individual hy the formation of piir- 
rnanmit associations appears also in the rise of 
various sidiools—as, e.g., those of the Stoics and 
the Iqiicuriiaris —(he object of which was not 
merely unity of opinion, but also a certain com¬ 
munity of life. 

The movement towards a stable organization 
of human society, however, alt.-lined siu-ciis.s not 
through the instrunumlality of {diilosophy, but by 
linking itself to religion. It was, in fa(;t, the 
(tlliristian (Jhurch that hrst [iroved capable of 
creating an organization which united its members 
in a iirm boml, ami imparted truth and salvation 
to them individu;illy. The commanding position 
won by that organization was largely due to (he 
rise of new nationalities, whiidi rc'quiresl to be 
trained to indepimdent spiritual ellbrt. Ihit philo- 
soidiy likewise had a share in bringing about the 
alliance with religion---in so tar, namely, as it 
gave the individual a link of relationship with the 
(iosinic whole. The outstanding name here is 
Plotinus, who inedudes all things in their multi¬ 
plicity and variety in a universal life, ami regards 
all indiv idual existence as being ]»erme;i(cd thereby. 
Thus, as the universal life is immediately present 
in the individual, and may indeed become his own 
essential nature, he is iindoubtedly raised to a 
much higher position; nevertheless ho is still de¬ 
pendent uj)on the universal, and the deveh)j>nient 
of his p(a;\iliar (pialities is hdt out of account. 
This mode of thought was fostered hy mysticism. 
But, while mysticism advances to the desired unity 
with the All by means of individual ellort, and 
aspires bo realize that unity directly, and while it 

1 Polit. V2r).3rt. 10 (Bekker) : -nfiorepov rfi irdAt« ol/cia ko-i 

MKoaroi r)tLu)v f’crrij'. 

2 Cf. Cic. Acad., Quoest. iv. : ‘ Stoiciim . . . nullum es8« 
pllum omnibus rebus talcm qualis sit pilus slius, nuUui 
granum,' etx). 


therefore admits of a greater freedom than does the 
eeelesiastical system, yet here too all life is de- 
rive<l from the universal, and devotion thereto pre¬ 
vails over the development of individual qualities. 

Of the modern petiod, again, nothing is more 
eharacteristic than the fact that it came to tind 
the mcdiu'val form of human life too narrow and 
restrictive, and hrouglit (he independence and 
ojmlcnce of the individual life to thmr full develop¬ 
ment. I’lie various civilized peuph^s have fnrtliered 
that development in various spheres ; the ftalians 
in art, as is shown by the Benaissanee ; the Oer- 
iiuins, as the people of the Beformation ; the 
Prilish, in tlu* political and ei-onomie sphere; the 
breneh, in the stnu-ture of social life. 'I'lu'se 
movements have generated enormous activilies, 
unchained vast forces, and radii-ally alt(*red the 
entire conditions of life facts so i‘>!ilpal)le as to 
reipiire no fuller treatment here. In the modom 
period, moreover, the full developiiumt of iridi- 
vitliial eliaraeteristics came to be re(“i>gnizi*d as an 
end of the lirst magtiitude. Here, on the theoretic 
side at hsast, it was (‘sjxicially tlie (Germans who 
lc;d the w'ay ; thus Leibniz enunc,i;i t ed w ith telling 
etl'ect the iineonformaldi^ cliarai-ter of the iiidi- 
vidn;il ‘monads*; Schh'ii'rmaeher an<l the ohliu 
Ivomanticism assert ml (hat tlie great end of life 
was to he an individual, a personality, and to 
in vest every .‘letion with one’s own individuality; 
while (ierm.'in )>edagogy made, it its aim to give the 
mosteaK'ful attmition to the jieculiar qualities of 
individual cliildrmi, and hriiig those qualities to 
their full devi'lopment. d. 11. Lest alozzi emphasizes 
theoj>position Ix^twi'cn indiv idual and ‘ collective ’ ; 
he seotl's at ‘collective actions,’ at the idea of a 
‘collective consciiUK-e,* at ‘otliciai creeds,* and' 
assmis that the eolleetive life of the race can at 
best civilize it, but i-annot give it a true culture 
(‘kultivieren * ; sf‘e Werkc, ed. li. Wk Seytlarth, 
Berlin, ISSl, xii. lot). In all this we (‘.an trace the 
pow'erfnl inihiencc; of Rousseau, who, as regards 
the whobi range of human life, was tlie first to 
bring out willi pei^Vct (-letirm^ss the antithesis 
hetw(*(‘n the individual and society. 

Vkaluahh* as were (he results of this individual¬ 
istic; te.ndeney, and powerfully as it still opertites, 
we nevertheless eaunot fail to see that its limita¬ 
tions and its dangers are h(*ing more .and more 
r(M;ognized, and that a counter-moveimmt is setting 
in ami increasingly asserting its power. This 
counter-movement is due to various causes. Among 
these we shovdd note lirst of all the tluiory which 
from various sides directed attention to the signili- 
( ance of societary groups, and to the individuars 
dei»endence upon them—facts emphasized by his¬ 
tory and the bistori(;al mode of thought, to which, 
in jiarticmlar, Komanticism gave an artistic form of 
(expression ; by philosojilncal sptjculation, whic h, in 
the hands of Liclite, Scla'lling, and H(‘gel, inter¬ 
preted tin; manifold of expencnc(‘. as the evolution 
of a single pnncijile ; and hy modern sociology, 
which showed that the individual cannot exist at 
all exoejit in e(jrinexion with others, and also 
made manifest the close dependeiiee of the indi¬ 
vidual’s personal characteristies upon the social 
environ numb—the 

d’heoretie considerations, however, were much 
less eHective than practical exqau icmce in counter¬ 
acting tlie preponderance of the individual. The 
jierils of the unlimited freedom of the individiial 
m.aniListed themselves, above all, in the econornie 
.splu^re. As labour became more! and more tecdini- 
cal in ehar.aeter, and was more and more concen¬ 
trated in huge; factori(‘s, and as, in cuns(‘qu(mce, 

‘The term ‘milieu,’ le? r. 7 in})rtlirMiclitii; all the surrounding 
conditions of lift-, \va« })r()ljaljlv first used by l.amarf-k in hbi 
Philosophie zoolotjiipu, Baris, lso;i. It was triuistcrred from 
the sphere of ztx>logy to that of sociology Ijy Comte, but it wma 
Taine’s predilection for the tenii that gave it general currency. 
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the anta;^"oni8ins between varyiii" interests became 
increasin^'ly fierce, tlie evils of nnrestrieted com¬ 
petition becariie ever the more marked, and the 
social process seemed to l)e ic‘ss and less caj)able 
of self-re^oilation. In such conditions some inter¬ 
ference of the St ate was im{)erative, and this policy 
has been more and more adoj>ted even amon^ those 
peoples who by (heir eharaeter and tludr history 
are in a [)r('-emirient de;^^ree the cliam[)ions of indi¬ 
vidual freedom. 

If a teiubmc V to narrow the sj)hero of State action 
was eharaeteiistie of the 18th cent., a reversion to 
the opposite j)rocedure asserted itself stron^^Iy in 
the course or (he IDth. If reason and morality 
were to rule (he soeietary life of man, it a])|)eared 
to b(i ur^^mtly necessary alike to stren^^tlnm (he 
power of the Stele ami to eireumse.rihe that of 
tin' individual. No exay^nu'ation of this idea — 
such as we lind very s[)ecially in the jjroposals of 
Social Dmiiociacy—can detract from its ri<,ditful 
claims. 

d’his r(‘action ayainst a sheer individualism take 
its ;j;round, in the liist instama*, upon (lie camditions 
necessary to tlu' mere maintenanee of life, and 
treats tire inwanl inl<u'ests of man as nia((<‘rs of 
seeondai’y impuitanee. \h‘t it cannot he rhmierl 
that a moveimmt towards a closin' association of 
mankind is increasinuly at work in the inward 
s])hc,re as well -that theic is a irrowin;..,' desire for 
spiritual fellowslnp. 'The inmu' expm'icnee fur¬ 
nished hy r(*ii;:ion has for many piaijile at the 
present day Ix'cofue all hut ('vane'-cim(, and the 
spiritual association hasial on sucli cxjieiience is 
Hk(!\\ise lar,yidy dissolvial. d’he individual riaalizes 
that h(! is thi'owni upon his own resoni'ce'<, and 
be^n'iis to feid himself isolated ; even in what he 
regards as e.valtial and s;u:rvd he encounters endless 
inconsistency. In such a state of thinj^s his eori- 
vietions cannot attain stability or win [lower ov(*r 
his conduct. 'I'he rnori! ('airiest a man is in the 
s])iritual lifi', (he more intensely does he fe(d Iris 
isolated position to be unsatisfai'tory, and, indeed, 
intohuable, and th(‘ mor<‘ ea,<j;erly does Ik; crave for 
some tre.sh sjiiritual liondof union with bis fellow- 
men, and tor (lie snpjxu't that such a connexion 
would allord. It may be said, in fact, that lire 
uumislakable movement towards r(*li;^qon at the 
pr(;sent time proeei'ds in a special decree from sueb 
desires —fr'om a posit ive react ion ai^airist the tbnart- 
etied isolatimi and the ^zrowimj: apathy of tin; indi¬ 
vidual. 11 cn; (‘merei; emat ])i obh'ins tor the future ; 
the jux'sent yencratiun is (;nyap;ixl in tire search for 
a new mode of lile and a new framework of human 
80 cieLy. 

3 . The problem of individuality.—On (he prob¬ 
lem of individu;ilit y itself we would add but, a 
few rellexiuns suypo'sted by our liistorical survey. 
Mankind is acted upon by two ojiposile tendencies, 
eacdi of whirdi lias its own strorp^ point.s as well as 
its own ^veak^esses. It is indisputably the case 
that the immediate sources of sjuritmil life lie; in 
the individual aloiu*, und thus a system of thinpos 
wliieh jilaeest he individual above all else must un¬ 
doubtedly prove supiu’ior to any other system in 
orie-inality, mobility, end variiky. Ihit, on the 
other liand, (he individual w'ould appear to be in¬ 
capable by liirriself of fully developinp^ and consoli¬ 
dating such spiritual capacities as be possesses, 
while, a^ain, the separate individuals tend to come 
into sueli ojiposition and e.onlliet with om; another 
as threaten the existence of all fellowsliip whatever. 
Society then develops a form of organization, but 
this in turn is exjiosed to the daupo 3 r not only of 
permanently fettering human life to the or'f;aiiized 
Btructure 01 a particular a<j:e, but also of ser iously 
lu'tnminp; in tlie individual and deprivinp^ him of 
all freedom in life and It is tlius quite 

infelliLrilile thnt in the process of history now the 


one tendency, and now the other, should gain the 
iqiper band. 

It is scarcely to be expected that Ave shall arrive 
at a solution of the problem that would avail tor 
all ages, but we may at least dis(;over certain points 
of view' which help towards a decisive (xinclusion. 
Siicli a conclusion will depend, lirst of all, ujion t he 
value attacired to the spiritual and moral capacity 
of the individual per se. Tiiose who take an opti¬ 
mistic view of that capacity will base siAciety as far 
as possible upon the will and ability of individuals, 
Avbile a jiessirnistic estimate promjits the demand 
for a social ordi'r higlier than, and as lar as pos¬ 
sible independent of, its individuals. Thus modern 
liberalisrrj isjiervaded by a vigorous optimism, w hile 
j)(;sHimists like; Hobbes and Sebopenhauer were in 
favour of abs«jlut(; forms of government. In another 
asp«;et of the sulijeet it is important to note the 
value that is attached to tlie element of change in 
human history, ('hanges are brought about pri¬ 
marily by individuals, and, accordingly, tin; more 
human all'airs are regarded as being in a state of 
Ilux, the greater is the role assigned to the indi¬ 
vidual, wdiiie, in societies wliere human life is felt 
to be sustairred by eternal truths, a social order, 
as preserving and bearing witness to these truths, 
ranks as the higdier factor. In any case the actual 
decision Ix'tween the two tendeiicit's d('|x 3 mis, not 
upon abslract (•oiisidcrations, hut upon the existing 
conditions of human life. 

.A (jnestion of adillerr'ut character is how' far a 
jiai t ieuliir age does justice to the peculiar nat uro 
)f the individual. Manifestly t he various pf'i'iods 
liller very greatly in tl.is respect, some develojiing 
rnon; fully the eharac^terlsties (‘ommon to all. bile 
ot hers rather fester' the qualitif's w hieli ditlerc'ut iato 
individuals fr'om one amdher. dde* present age 
'inds itself in gi’eat perjih'xity in this matter, its 
•onscious purposes being at \'arianee wit h t he act nal 
social striiet iire. Modern culture favoursa higdi (‘sti- 
mite of individual (jualit ies, and seidvs to develop 
hem fully, while the (a)ntem[)orary forms of .social, 
political, ami economic life tend strongly to w'ork 
against them. Modern life, with its technical 
arrangements of labour, its liuge aggregations of 
human beings, its increased power of locomotion 
ind it.s annihilation of distance, its complicated 
uter-ndations of individuals, its railways ami its 
lewspapers, tends .st rongly to w<;ar (low n the dis- 
iiK'tive traits of individuals and to produce a uni¬ 
form and average type, d lu; s(.)cial enviionment 
3 asserting its power ever the more forcibly, and 
nan appears to become a mere product of that en- 
viiorirnent. The dangers involved in this process 
were clearly reeogniz(;d by .John Stuart, Mill, who 
lid bis liest to counteract them. d'lu; imrm'tise 
lutluenee of Nietz.''elK; in our own day is due, above 
ill, to Iris vigM.u'ous crusade against the l(;velling 
tcndc'ucie.s of oni' modern st^icial system. It is true 
Lhat the positiva; elements of his polemic, and 
esp<‘eially his doetrim; of ( Ik; Snjiei rnan, ai‘(! hardly 
adequate to the task of circumventing tiie evils 
against whi<'h he fought. In a world of necessary 
aw' tlu're can be no freedom or indejicndence for 
Jre individual. 

4 . The educational problem involved. — From 
ancient times tiie demand has been put forward 
liat education should recognize and foster the 
ndividuality of the pvqril, but men liave often 
ailed to realize tlie perplexities inber(;nt in this 
demand. To begin with, education must maintain 
against an extravagant optimism its right to put 
all individual qualities to the proof; its task here 
's not simply to recognize, but, if need be, to reject; 
,nd hence it must lirst ascertain wliich elements 
f the individual character are of value and worth 
cultivating, Kven .so, however, it is not imjilied 
that tlie valaable elements spontaneously combine 
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to form a rounded individuality ; on the contrary, 
the several characteristics of "the individual often 
hang loosely together and even conflict with one 
another, so that it is only with great pains that a 
leading and controlling tendency can he won from 
the materials. A complete individuality is not the 
starting-point, but the goal ; it is no mere gift of 
nature, but a high ideal tliat in most cases calls for 
strenuous eflbrt. Think of the travail undergone 
by great minds, as, e.g., a man like (ioethe, before 
they came to a clear understanding of their peculiar 
gift. Here too, then, we liglit upon an arduous 
task in what is often regarded as siin])le and self- 
evident. 

Literatuhb. — R. Eucken, Main Currents of Modem Thought, 
Ix)ndon, 1912, pp. 341-8S4, ‘Society and the Individual’; 
Theobald Ziegler, J)w fieisti(fe7i uad sodnlen StroninyKjm des 
19ten .Jaltrhu7idert8‘^, Berlin, 1901; H. Dietzcl, in Uaiidn'or- 
terbuch der StaatswissenschafUn^, v., Jena, 1910, 8.v. ‘Iridi- 
▼IdualisniuH.’ EuCKEN. 

INDO-CHINA (Savage Races).—The name 
‘savages’ is applied in French Indo-Cliina to a 
group of half-civilized races inhabiting Tongking, 
Annain, Cochin-(diina, Cambodia, and l^aos, and 
called Muongs, Mois, I'enongs, or Khas, according 
to their locality. All these words nnuLn ‘barbarians' 
or ‘savages.’ 'These races are .scattered over a vast 
district of 130,000 sq. miles, extending from ‘2‘2° to 
12° N. lat., from the frontiers of China to the con¬ 
fines of Cambodia, Cochin-China, and Annani. 'The 
length of territory occupied by tlieni is 30 miles 
between 21° and 22°, 3t)0 Ix'tween 20° and 21°, and 
DO to 180 between 12* and 18°. 

I. Habitat. —The country inh.'xhited by the Hav-ages ii an 
immense forest Htretching from the jtlain (whore they seldom 
•tay) to the higher t 5 lo])eH and mount.^ina. This forest, wliic.h 
is more or less dense, has Iitt,le variety of growth in tlic plain, 
but great variety on the Rlo^>e 8 . Along the riv*-r-l)finkfl un¬ 
penetrable undergrowth affords shelter for all the beasts of 
the forest, birds, and innumerable The temperature 

varies, aceorrliiig to the season, from 30* to 40* C. during the 
day, and from 10* (sometimes 5*) to during the night. 

Visited on different occasions by missionaries, otlicers, military 
doctors, explorers, and colonists, these tribes have been the 
object of se\eral monographs, which are usiiallv sincere and 
interesting, liut always want ing in precision and inet-lnxl. .Since 
1900 the ‘ Ecole franvaiso d’l]xtr^me.()ricnt ’ has been conduct¬ 
ing a very full itHpiiry into this subject-—an impiiry winch will 
no douht occupy man}' years. 

a. Origin.—At the present day it seems possible to make the 
assertion that the savages of h rmch Indo-Ohina form one race, 
practically the .same in all tlie districts in which they are foiiiHl, 
exce]>t for modilicat ions due to a<linixture with the more (civil¬ 
ized Khmer, Tai, Afmamc.se, and 'I'lhet-o-Hurmar) races round 
about them. It is even possitilc to see in some of them the 
reli<cs of a Malay or Indonesian race, to which the Chams of 
Cambodia also belong. 

3 . Pliy.sical characteristics and mode of life.—Oeiicrally 
speaking, the different sections of the people present certain 
physical, psvchologic'al, and social atlinitics, so that thea<ccoiint 

§ iven of one of them may )>c applicil to all, except in minor 
etails. They nearly all lielong to the ])hyHic.aI type (with very 
slight difft'rcni es) whose charm t crist ics have been summarized 
as follows by Noel Bernard, medical othcer to the colonies, in a 
study of the Khas of French Laos; ‘Straight black hair, y(>lIow 
skin witli a t inge of red, smooth body, short stature varying in 
the different tribes from 1 in. 3*2 to 1 in. 39, long narrow head 
(dolieJnn ('plialic), average cephalic index 76, flaMiose, generally 
bruised, breadt h of nose average, transversal nasal index vary¬ 
ing between K,') and 94, prcjiiiinent cheek-hnru's, short broad 
face (chainH)proso)>ic), general shape of head viewed from front 
>ent.agonal or lozenge-shaped - these are the characteristic 
eatures of the IndoneNian race ’ (Bernard, l^es Khds, p. 30). 

They are robust, active, and hardened against fatigue, and 
they sleep little. Their senses of hearing, smell, and sight are 
acutely (Icveloped, and seem to be much sii])erior to their sense 
of taste. Very abstemious as a rule, they can live on a handful 
of ri(;e or on roots torn up in the forest; hut iiniier pa.sy cir¬ 
cumstances they eat as much as they can, and then drink more 
beer or rice-wine than is wise. The.\ are very imj.rovidi'iit, '»,nd 
famine fails to make them more economii'al when a piece of 
good fortune conies, or more careful to prevent the return of 
want bv cultivating a larger area nr sowing a greater variety 
of crops. The onlv thing that rouses them from their idleness 
is a('tual need: when the savage sees his rice-granary empty, 
and hears his wife and children comjdain of hnngc'r, he puts aside 
his ajiathy, lays down his eternal pipe, .and, with a liasket on 
liis hack and a pruning-hook in his hand, sets out for the fori'st 
to hunt or gather fruit; then no ditliculiy bailies him, and for 
whole daya ho will scour the woods in search of food for his 
tamily. 
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The savages have no ambition, and are naturally generous. 
They are, nevertheless, as greedy as children, and sometimes 
merciles.sly impose upon ill-protected strangers who come asking 
guides, carriers, or simply shelter. Because they themselves 
are ruthlessly robbed by all the Annamese, Siamese, (Jlunese, 
and Ijaos who deal with them, they naivel)' believe that they in 
their turn are justified in imposing upon any strangers whose 
merchandise attracts them. But they are not such thieves 
among ihemselves as might he imagined from their covetous- 
ne.ss, and people of the same vullage preserve the most absolute 
re8i)ect for each other’s projierty. 

They are very suspicious of a stranger, because they firmly 
believe tliat ho comes wit h evil intent on (heir lives or goods. 
Vet they very rarely break their promise to him. They are not 
cruel, hut timid rather, in spite of their innate bravery. They 
never kill any one unless they believe their own life to be in 
danger, or when moved by a superstitious terror which urges 
them to avenge on an intruder a ritual offence, committed, it 
may be. In ignorance, which would bring misfortune on the 
whole village. The perpetual state of tribal war in which they 
live, always in danger of being taken unawares and sold as 
slaves, makes them reserved. Generally speaking, they are 
hospitable, proud, and extremely polite without becoming ob¬ 
sequious. Conspicuous among their qualitii's is their love of 
liVierty. They submit to no authority or legal constraint. To 
agree to any kind of taxation is regarded as a mark of slavery. 
They would rather live in poverty and wretchedness, always on 
the alert, than obey any authority—even among themselves. 
Quite unconsciously they realize the spirit of perfect anarchy. 

Their communism is equally striking, for a truly brotherly 
solidarity reigns among them. Great works are always under¬ 
taken in common, and, if a man’s pro|M'rty keeps him, )ie always 
shares with his neighbours. In time of famine those who have 
rice divide their resources eqnallv with those who have none. 
When one of their numher kills ;i ]»ig, a buffalo, or a goat, he 
divides it into as man> parts a. there are inhahitants in the 
village ; his own share is no largt r than his neighliour’s, except 
in the case of an animal slain in the chase, wlien a little extra 
allowance is made to the hunters us compensation for their 
exertions. Even a hen is doled out amoii;: .'■)(! iiersims to satisfy 
tiiis instinct of brotherhood. So strong i.s this feeling, even 
among the children, that, when one cal' hes an earth-crab, a 
lizard, or a mouse, he will not eat it until he has given all his 
comrades a share. By the same mst-inct. of Holidanty llie w hole 
village takes the part of anyone of the inliahuanl s who com- 
(lains of injury or loss at th(' hand.s of some member of a neigh- 
)ounng village. Tlnyy will even Lake vengeance for an insult 
dealt to a stranger who has once made friends with them. 

AJl tlio ini.s.sioiiatics aiul explort'rs who have 
.stayed any t ime anion;.; them are tit one in jirtiising 
the f^enenil pniity ot their morals, exception, of 
course, h«dn^^ made in the ease of a few tribes 
(darais, Bolovens, etc.). A]tlioti[;li their rules of 
morality are not the same as ours in everv detail, 
it is noticeable that they are modest ami have a 
keen sense of de.eency. 'l'h(‘se remarks ajijily speci¬ 
ally to tiiose sava;;e.s who have not come into con¬ 
tact with the more civilized jionulations. 'The result 
of such contact is tluit they lose the liest of t heir 
traditional virtutis, and adopt tlie vices of tlmir 
Khmer, Anname.se, or Laotian nei;.;hhours. 

4. War.—Although they live with arms continually at hand 
and in a constant struggle w'ith the animals of the fori'st, the 
savages (whth the excejdion of a few bellicose tribes of pillag’crs 
like the Jarais and the Sedangs) do not like war. They hardly 
ever make war except to avenge some injustice siiffered by one 
of their number, and only after repeated conferences with the 
enemy with a view to compromise. Nevertheless, they some- 
times launch into war from sheer covctousnes.s, or even from 
poverty, in order to steal cattle or elephants, or to get posses¬ 
sion of prisoners, whom they then release for a ransom, employ, 
or sell as slaves, and thus (uirich the village. Slaver}-, in fact, 
is a p(‘rpetual menace to their lives, and w'ar is their best means 
of oltt.ammg I liose feasts for which they long so imicli after the 
periodic famine.s. 

The sa\-iige employs a very clever ruse to start an otrensivo 
war : he glides iioiseU'ssly ai'ross the almost impcmetrahle iindi'r- 
growth of the forest eitlier to surjirise the host ile \ illage- this 
18 a common occurrence—or to cai ry off women, chiliiren, or 
solitary men who have left their shelter to work in the Helds. 
In either case, old men are mereilessly massacred, tieing worth¬ 
less as slaves, and liable to raise the alarm if sjuired. Ihxcept in 
cases of offensive war, the tlghting of t,he savages is not very 
serious; it is merelv a few' siinjile and dexterous razzias. In 
defensive war, howe\er, the sa\’age yornetime.s proves resolute 
even to heroism ; he would never dream of leaving wife and 
children and fleeing. When the village is surrounded, the war¬ 
riors place the old men, women, and children in the middle and 
defend them to the d(*ath. Under such circumstances there is 
nothing lli.it will make them draw hack—neither fire-arms nor 
the prosjiect of a eriiel death,—and the enemv, excited by the 
fight, ii.-^iiallv finish it with a general massacre of the weak. 
The Sedangs have a custom of eating the livers of their slain 
enemies. 

Before declaring war, the village alw-ays convenes an assemhl} 
of the men, at which the youths’enthusiasm for w’ar is some 
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times in conflict with the priuience of the older men. This 
(council is ahvuyB acconifiiinied by invocations to the spirits, 
8 a('riflce.s, and a feawt. If war is decid<*d on, one of the coun- 
oilloTH Rtinonnces it to Lite enemy, ^fivin^f an enumeration of the 
wronj^s which his tribesmen have suffered without reparation. 
Of course, the exact time of ttie war is not apccirted, arifl from 
this event onwards the two villa^ms live in a state of constant 
alarm, while their neighljours maintain an anxious neuirulity, 
lest they t-oo become involved in the conflict. 

When the war has been bloody and directed aj^ainat the whole 
village, the rejob'ings on the return of the victors are in propor¬ 
tion to the risks that they have run. Among the ItahnarH, 
especially, the very solemn feast called the ‘Festival of Victory’ 
is announced every night for a fortniglit beforehand by the 
beating of gongs and warlike marches m the common house. 
The numlier of buffaloes to be slain is equal to the number of 
prisoners taken. 

If wearine.se of the war on both sides does not lead to recon¬ 
ciliation by means of a mediator, every expedition is inevitably 
followed by a series of others, bir vengeance is a sacred duty 
among the savages. The tribes vvbicti are too weak them¬ 
selves will suffer injustice under force, but will never bec.ome 
resigned to it; they cherish the secret hope of some day being 
avenged by means of alliaru^e with a nioro powerful tribe. The 
savage spirit of indepeudenee of eai'h village, however, makes 
these alliances very rare. "I’he confederation attempted in 1HH4 
between the Bahnars, Rongaos, and Sedangs by J. B. Guerlaidi, 
director of the Roman Catholic Mission, wdio assembled almost 
1 '2(KI warriors of different villages under his command, in order 
to put an end to the Continual and unjust incursions of the 
Jarais, was such an extraordinary phenomenon that it 8uc- 
ceetled in defeating the Jarais by its moral effect. When 
establishing Christianity among the more peaceable tribes, 
which are ahvay.s the first to receive them, the missionaries 
try to unite (beni in order to guarantee them material as well 
as moral security. 

5 . Social organization.—The family, con.stitute<l 
anion;.' the .sava;;es by niarria;^'e, tin a rule includes 
the immediate [^reih'cessors and descendants as far 
as first cousins ; but tir.st cousins on (he male side 
are often excluded, as niarria;:^eM are allowe<l to 
tliat (le;^'ree in almost all the trihes tliou;'h for- 
ludden on the ftnnale side. This reservation arises 
from the belief that in heredity the maternal strain 
is much Htron;;er than the paternal. Amon;^ tlie 
Rad^s it is the woman avIio occupies tlni first j)lace 
in the home. Corisa.n;,niinify ainonj^' the aav,a;;(is 
forms a sacred bond which entails the aveiigin;,' of 
each other’s injuries, and never permits w'ar with 
eacli other. 

Marridge is endo^iL^amous, although some small 
tribes, such a.s tin* Alak, allow their dau;i:}iters to 
marry men of TU‘i<dihourin}' villages, ft ^'enerally 
takes place at puberty, i.e. at tbe aj^'e of fourteen 
or fifteen years ; and in almost all the tribes the 
v)lder the ;;irls arc, and, thert^fcjre, the morcskilleil 
in hoiisehol<l work, the lietter marriages tliey 
make. Among the Kha-l’i, however, marria;'(;s 
are mentioned where tlie wife is only ei;^ht yefirs 
of a;^^e. Rich Ifalan;' chiefs often marry ;^irls at 
this a;'e, w ho continue to live witli their juirents at 
the liusband’s ex})(mse until puberty, wlnm tlie 
marriage is consumrfiated. As a general rule 
woman is greatly respected among the savages, 
and everywhere rape and s{‘duction are punislied 
by a heavy fine. It is even forbiddtm to abuse 
women }>risoners of war. Among tlie Western 
savages, sexual relations before marriage are not 
considered improper, and a woman is often married 
at an advanced stage of {iiegnancy, Tlie custom 
of sending tlie young boys to sleep in the common 
bouse fosters a strict morality. The Niabbns and 
tlie Rolovens impose a tine of three butlalocs for a 
(“,ase of aedmff ion ; but, if there is an ac'.knowledged 
bctrotlial, tbe betrothed pair liave full liberty of 
intercourse. 

'riie woman nearly always chooses her husband, 
and the latter very often pays an indemnity to the 
woman’s family ; or he lives for a certain time— 
for some months to several years—in a kind of 
slavery in the family of his parents-in-law, in order 
to compensate them for the loss of their (laughter. 
When he does not want to do this, he nearly 
always oilers them a strong healthy slave insteaef. 
ruder tliese conditions we can understand how 
I MM MV of tlie trifles welcome tbe birth of a 


daugfiter with more enthusiasm tlian that of a 
s(jn : if the one will afterwards defend the trilie, 
the other will enrich it. Among the Alak tlie 
husliand is compelled to provide a dowry, whicfi 
usually includes four buiraloes and twm Cambodian 
jars. Among the Kfia-Pi, custom pre.scribes that 
the rich must marry among themselves, and the 
poor likewise members of their own class. 

Among a great number of trilios, the intended 
husband gives only a few unimportant presents, 
and works for a year with his future father-in-law. 
7’he eldest daughter, however, even after marriage, 
never leaves the paternal roof. The asking in 
marriage is almost always done l)y the youtli him¬ 
self, through bis parents or a mutual friend. The 
length of the betrothal depends on individual 
circumstances, espe(dally on the t ime necessary for 
the making of all the rice-wine for the marriage- 
festival. 'The date of the marriage is usually fixed 
by the cliicf of the village, wlio for this purpose 
exainin<?s the entrails of a chicken. After the 
omens relating to tbe marriage have been received, 
and invocations and sacrifices made to tiie spirits, 
the marriage is celebrated, followed by a feast 
more or less magnificent ac<!ording to tlie resources 
of the (M)U]de, in which tlie wdiole village takes 
part until a state of satiety and comj)l(?fe intoxi¬ 
cation is reaidicd. liicli ami [loor alike find means 
to pay tlie expenses. Among tbe Kba-l’i, wdiere 
marriages take place earlier, it is noteworthy that 
they are arranged by the parents ; among the 
Ka. 1 ^.s, on the contrary, it is tlie girl lierself who 
<dio<>s('s her husband and asks him in marriage. 

Altlioiigli cliiefs and rich men marry as many 
w’ives as they can support, monogamy is tlie rule, 
'riie savage has geniually only one w ife, to whom 
he is very much attached and faithful ; but the 
w'ife is never in any w’ay opposed to ne\v alliances, 
which would bring her valuable assistants in her 
liouseliold work. 

Divorce is rare, and takes {ilace on either side. 
The man sometimes s(utks divorcee on acisjunt of 
in(Miral>le illm'ss or i)arrenness in liis wife ; the 
W'ife, when she sees an opportunity of gidting a 
better home, or w hen her Imsband reijuires her to 
do too much work. The assemlily of tbe old men, 
or the chiefs of the village, hears complaints and 
pronoiince.s jmlgnient. d'he husband as far as 
possible avoids seeking a divorce, for his wife 
represents for him an actual value—the dowry he 
has paid to get her and the comj)ensation he will 
have to pay for casting her oil'. Among the 
Niahons this tine is tliree buHaloes ; among the 
llalangs seven slaves. In a case of divorce tlu^ 
cliildren are divided between the tw'o parents, 
the mother usually taking tlie young(‘r ones. A.s 
a rule this course of atffion is seldom resorted to, 
for the family ties of the savages are nearly alw ays 
very strung. 

Adultery is even rarer than divorce ; some 
missionaries state that during twenty years among 
the llahnars, Se<langs, and Stiengs they have not 
rec'orded a single case of it. Among all the tribes 
it is punishable by heavy fines, varying according 
to tlie rank of the injured husbarul, wdio ahvays 
has tbe right to kill culprits taken flagrante delicto^ 
and in some cases the right to sell the lover a.s 
a slave. Among the Stiengs, only the man is 
punished by being sold into slavery, tlie woman 
neirig considered irresponsif)le. As a rule, in 
>rac.tical life, punishment is limited to a line paid 
>y the lover ; then the husband takes back his 
w ife. 

Ainonjf the Kha-Pi there is a sort of expiatory ceremony 
before this peaceful settlement: a piff is killed at the expense 
of the ouliirit, and the rij^ht foot of the injured husband (a 
sprinkled with its hloo<l; then he takes hack his w ife. 

Though the moral and legal condition of tlic 
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women is based on the principle of complete 
equality of rights witli the men, their material 
condition is miserable. On them devolves all the 
labour of the household, the tields, etc. Tliey 
work from dawn like f^easts of burden, carrying 
water and wood, grinding rice, cooking, wee(fing, 
planting, w'caving, plaiting, and dyeing, under the 
calm eye of tlieir liusbands, who pass most of their 
time drinking or smoking on the doorstep of the. 
common house. In snitc; of real alle'qion for liis 
wif(;, the savage wmuhl feel degraded if he did any¬ 
thing but tish, hunt, or light. His duty is to pro¬ 
tect the home, and to jjiovide sustenance in time 
of famine, when he can show extreme bravery and 
devotion. 

As a result of the snirit of anarchical indepen¬ 
dence of these tribes, the authority of j>arcnts over 
their children is very feeble. Correction is rare, 
and, beside.s, useless. Owing to the sweetness of 
the domestic harmony, }>arents are honoured by 
their children, ami love them tenderly. In esses 
of serious oU'ence on tlui {lart of cliildren, the Kha- 
Ih perfoiin the cxjiiatory c(;remony mentioned 
ahio'e in connexion with adultery. 

'I'lie old. men are very much respected, but in 
spite of tins their importance in tlui life of the 
vilhige is diminished by their ph^^sical uselessness. 
Tlu'ii' number i.s very small, however, on account 
of th(‘ hardness of the savage life. 

6 . Death and disposal of the dead. —When a 
dies, his f.amily proelaim their gi'i(*f by 
' and tears, and among certain sijutluu'n tribes, 
)a,rl icularly tlie Jiabnars, by laceration of tlndr 
lodies and faces witli their nails or maui with 
w (‘;i))oiis. Young men have been know n to wound 
Ihenisidvi^H even mortally in such ciremmstances. 
In th(‘ iKUth, under the intluema* of the Laotians, 
ilfjilh soon lo^cs its mournful character ; and lada- 
ti\-cs and friends flock to the lioiise of the deceasc'd 
in ordc'i' to |>i'evcnt the near relatives from giving 
tln.Miiselv(‘,s over to too keen sorrow', as well a.s to 
mourn. Hmuie the Holoven.^, Niahons, ('te.. hold 
gK'at feasts, with generous su))pli(‘s ot ah'ohol, at 
which the survivors get int()xicat<‘d in honour of 
till' di'ad. In the south, a.s wo'il a,.s in the north, 
1)11 Ma.l, not (‘rmnalion, is the nih'; the (‘.eia'inony is 
nioio oi less com I )1 icateil according to the wealth 
and j)osilion of the dead man. 

Ill ih.' i-.isi' of the (ieiitli of a poor man, aa goon as he has 
brcalhoit tils lust, his relatives or his children wash hiin, j>ul on 
his liesl rlollu's, ami, Icaviri^^ iiis eye.s wide open, wraj) him in a 
mat, aloiit: v\illi si'vcral small axe.s, pots, neckla<-es, and Imskets 
for Ins I 1 SI-. 'I'lo y close the mat. with a stronj^ piece of rattan, 
and ( hen hnry linn in a ^'^rave with the reiiiHinderof hi.s personal 

f ;oo(ls, within ‘Zt hours, taking care to put heside him two 
laskctsof rice and two jars of aU'ohol, one of eacli at Ins head 
and one at his fect. The goive is tilled up and covered with 
tree tnniKs to prc\«>nt wild animals from disinterrinir the b'idv. 
For a I'hief or a rii h man a cothn is always made, hollowed out 
of a tree tmoK. Tlic use of collin.s is becoming more prevalent 
t.hrouohoiit the Honth. and the shape of the coffin is impro\ing 
the nearci the s.)\>r.,o's cMiiie to civilized races. The making of 
the cotliii oi :i .'hii'l 1 C.pines from 4,x to 7'J hours, tliat of a poor 
man l!4 hours ; this m \\ h.il scales the lime of hunal. 

Before ia\ ine i he dead man in his coffin, the B.ahnars hind tip 
his lower ja\N' aitti n ootioo thread fastenerl on the top of )iis 
hc.ad, his arms art' st ret. tied h\ his sides, and his great toes are 
tic<l t.ogcthcr with a cotton fhr.'jid. The Rades l>ind th»* dead 
man's hands and feet u itli a con on thread. Amortg these tv\o 
tribes the coffin is tilh-d to the hrim with the dead man’s ino.st 
precious helon^iiiL’s. closcilup with a resinous subsUitice, or, 
more Himph, with a ptist*^ of glutmous rice, and earned out of 
the house to the sound ot gonvs. At the hurial-ploce, while 
one part> of monrners digs i lie grave, the ot.her kills the buffalo, 
ox, pig, or chii ken (acconiing to the station of the gurvivors) 
which I.S to he given to tlic dead man. A bamboo, pierced from 
one end to the other, is fitted into a little opening made in the 
coffin at the place where the head is. Wlien the grave is suffi¬ 
ciently deep, the coffin is lowered into it with the customary 
two baskets of rice and two jars of ah ohol ; tlien, besides these, 
part of the buffalo, ox, pig, or clm-ken, raw; and, finally, 
various utensils for the dead man’s use. The generosity with 
which the relatives dcpri\e thcmscU cs for his sake shows the 
depth of their sorrow at his deaih The grave is tilled up, 
everything being covered excejit Llie hamhoo tube. But the 
•ouLof the dead man is not yet supposed to have left his 


original dwelling; the body alone is m the ground with its 
vital needs. This is the reason uhy the widow or the children 
of the deceascil come every morning for a variable period of 
time, usually two or three months, and pour a little soup, rice, 
and alcohol down the bamlioo tube, and blow down some j^uiffs 
of tobacco smoke, to cheer him. At tlie etid of this period a 
small thahdied shed is erected over the tomb, which becomes 
the dwelling-place of the ghost. -As soon as this is ai hievoo, 
the deail man finally leaves I he fainily. This event is eelehrated 
by a feast, and tlie animals whicli are to form the haiupiet are 
sacrificed near the tomb. The dead man receives his share of 
the food, and what is left is carried back to the home of his 
heirs. 

From that t.ime the dead man is not visited any more excejit 
at the end of eaiffi lunar month. When the moon is disappear 
ing from (he liori/.oii, the relatives and friends, to tlie sound ot 
toni-loms, gongs, and taiuliourincs, < urr\ food and alcohol to 
the <iead man v^it!l the cu.stomary lamentutinns. The offerings 
are left on the tomb, and, after heg^mg thi* limeused not to 
come hack and torment the living, tlic iiiouraers retire. They 
eat and drink till sunset, when tliey return home to wait until 
the next moon. 'I'liis ('eremony is culled gloin por, ‘throwing 
down cooked rice,’among the Bahnars. 

I'liis wairship harill\ ever lasts for more than a year, and it is 
completed l)\ a ceremony wliieh marks the final separation of 
the deceased from his ti'rrest rial jiarentage ami Ins entrance 
into the kiiig'doin of the dead. It varies in gramlour and im- 
portanee in ditf) rent (rihes. Among the Bahnars the ceremony 
IS very «ios(lv ; the families of all t hose who have died witliin the 
year in a village unite in celehrations at the common expense. 

A month or two licfore the appointed day, the clevereNt ariisans 
of the neiglihoiirtiood ('arve wooden slaluettes representing 
each of the lieail to he honoured, ami hearing the name of Aani 
‘eyehalh’ These puppets are dres.sed in mouining 
costume, oruaiiienled with hair or hi'iirds of grass tufts, and set 
up in a row siile l>y side on a common hurial-mouiid covered 
with a roof of hamhoo trellis-work. ICui'h one has its arms 
ht retched out, laden with little pieces of food, and holdi in its 
lett hand a wax torch, and in its right a piece of meat; and a 
pipe la'HtH on each one’s lircast. At llieir leet are lit tie w heels, 
iia.skets, axes, cross bows, pots, and cups—all the utensils 
wliii'h the rlcad had used during life. This common tonili is 
surrounded b\ a strong enclosure of stakes, many of which are 
surmounted by other ten. ni/c/i, seated, with their heads in their 
hands as if weeping. 

On the morning of the ceremony the ndatives and friends 
come great dislaiices, each liringiiig a chicken and a jar of rice 
wine—the rich Hfimetimes bringing a pig. A large opening 
allows the mourners to enti'r the enclosure and pri'sent their 
offerings to the dead. JtulTaloes, oxen, and pigs are killed ; and 
the frontal hones of the buffaloes and the jaws of (he pigs are 
carefully fast eiied to ( he ai MW of the lean 7i()(iL I'he mourners 

dance, laugh, plu\' most ummisK'al insl rumentH, and make most 
licentious joke.s, all to enlcrtaiii Llie dead, to whom they offer 
voodi'ii platlers ol caret'iillv prejiared food. The living in tlieir 
urn eat and drink l)> the side of the tomb until lhe> are quite 
intoxicated ; then, as the day advances, they plant hanana- 
trees, jMimpkins, ami sw'ect potato<‘H in the emdosure, the fruit 
of w'liidi fioImkIv will dare to eat. Any person inqnoiis enougli 
to risk it., besnies incurring tlie anger of the gods, must, pay a 
heavy line to t.he village. Before de])arting tiie mourners tie 
a ehicken to a little slake by a cotton tliread and inijiriHon it in 
the enclosure. The creature soon breaks its feeble bonds : if it 
escapes into the forest, it is a good sign ; if it returns to the 
village, it is jmrsued with hows and arrows, and, when killed, is 
thrown into the forest. There is no more though.t of the dead 
after this feast. 

'I'Ik* pciiod mourning vtiricH with tlie dillerenl 
tribes and circnniKtaiues. Monrninp^ for a c.liiei 
filways Inst.s longer tlum Mial for an otdinary man. 

Tlie rules repjardincr lo-inarriaRe are also very 
varitihle. 

Among the Rad«'‘H the widow may give a feast after three 
months at her own exjiense in tlie home of her dei'eased hus- 
hand’s parents, and, if they have another son, she may ask him 
in marriage If refused, she marries anv man vvhom she chooses. 
Anioiig^the Kha-Bi the duration of moiirniiig and, consequent ly, 
of inahilit y to contract a fresh marriage is two years. Of course, 
these rule.s do Fiot affect the poor ; ttiey may remarry whenever 
they get, the ojiportunity. One of the charai'teristics of mourn¬ 
ing among all the Inhes that w'ear lon^ hair is that they keep 
their heails shaved during the whole period. 

h'roni what, has henn said, it is clear that ance.stor- 
worship is by no iiicans pjeiuu al ainon^^ the sava^ms, 
and tltat, as far as death is concerned, all that 
takes place i.s a few funeral rites performed at the 
time of death and at intervals comparatively soon 
thereafter. 

There is a vague notion ainon^' certain tribes 
that the soul of tlie dead relative wanders round 
iiis former dwelliiijj^-place, on the thre.shold of 
which the son places otleiin^s for his acceptance ; 
but this practice is neither fundamental nor F^eiieral. 
At the end of a year the dead are supposed to have 
gone to join their fellows ‘in the mysterious repdons 
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of the Soiitli.’ If th(*.y iH'turn, tliey are feared 
ratlier than hononrf'd, and it is not neef^ssary to 
oiler sacrilices ex(‘e])t to the manrs of those who 
have been very rich or ])owerful during their lives 
and niiglit he aide to traiiMiiit a little of their ^ood 
luck to their descanidants. 

Suicide is very rare, (liouoli not unknown, ainon<^ 
the savages. It entails, ]»articuiarly ainono the 
Bahnars, an isolated burial, in the forest, far from 
the haunts of men. Those who have buried a 
suicide must not enter the village a^min until they 
have jierfurmed certain purilicatory rites and a 
8acrili(;e. 

7. Eschatolog’y.—If ancestor-worsliij) is va^me 
arnon^ the sava^res, their ideas of what follows 
death are even more so. They almost all believe 
that the peisonality subsists after death and con¬ 
tinues its terrestrial life in another place ami 
another way ; but amorio many of the tribes the 
idea of a jud;4ment of tlie dead and a reward for 
u:ood deeds in this world is very confuse<l. The 
Bolovens, the Kha-Pi, and the Hades do not, as a 
rule, believe in the rewards and [mnishments of a 
future life. The Kalangs believe in these thinj^s, 
but without any clear notion as to what they may 
be. 

The Bahnars believe in a whole rnang ‘ kin^rdoin of the 

dead,’ which the dead enter, a year after their buriai, by means 
of the feast desc'ribed above and ('ailed tnxit to kir’k. Mo enter 
the cemetery.’ This kinj,'dom is hidden in the depths of the 
earth. The dead do not reach it until after they have crept irt 
fear and tremhlinjj^ between two hu{^e stones whicfi continually 
strike a^rainst each other. They must slip ttiroiigfi at t)ie 
instant wlien the stone which is as hammer is rais(>d in 

the air. They have next to avoid the formidable motion of two 
ffi^Mut ic .s<'i8Hor-hl.'ides, and ttien to cro.ss a fri;,daful precipice on 
a hrid^je of tree-trunks, st.ri]>pe(i of their hark, and animat(.'d by 
a constant rotatory mov ement which makes tfie smallest step 
(lancerons. Ttio hrid:.;e, morecuer, dof's not reaefi across the 
wtiole abyss ; there is a cori.sideralile empty space, w'hich the 
deatl man must leap across. Only Ifiose wiio have done ^ood 
deeds on earth can accomidish this leap; thievo'.s and liars fall 
into the chasm, without hope of resurrection. When a person 
issues V ictorious from this tiiir'l t rial, he (Inds himself standing 
before the cottage of an old wiLcli or 8orc('res8 who is busy 
pounding riee from morning till night, and who in return for 
glass-ware or little axes {)rovidcs Uie tnaofxn with fire and light, 
which are ahsolutely necessary tn these gloomy realms. If the 
ghost cannot pay in current coin, he must allow his ears to he 
cut off. They immediately attach themHelves to tfie sorcere.ss’s 
ears, which, as a result of additions of this kind, reach down to 
the ground. E<{uii)ped with safe fire, the di'ad man reaches a 
cross road—ttie iuncUion of two roads leading to two cities. 
One of these roads, strewn with t)ramhle8 and briars, is for men 
who filed a natural death ; the other, very stnoolh and bordered 
with red (lowers, is taken hy those who have met a violent 
death -e.g., warriors slain by the enemy, in expedition, or by 
their own arms, or from wounds inflicted by a dart. Dressed in 
brilliant red, because of the blood which they have shed, they 
dwell in a spec'ially privileged village. In both the cities and 
llie village, life is much the same as it w’as on earth, and the 
dead there are happy in projiortion to tho abundance of the 
8upj)lics of meat, lloc'ks, utensils, slaves, and necklaces which 
their rt'latives place in tfieir colJlns or on their tomh.s, of (/torn 
por, and, above all, of inut to kick. Slav es are represented by 
rough little figures placed along with pots, cross-bows, wooden 
sabres, etc., at the foot of the kon ngat. 

The Bahnars have no dolinitt; idea of a judgment 
of men after death, luit their traditions imply (liat 
only the good can reach the cities of the kingdom 
of the dead ; the wicked succumb to the trials of 
the journey. 

8. Sorcerer-chiefs and sorcerers.—Although the 
savage.s of Indo-China do not recognize any consti¬ 
tuted power, it is worthy of mention that there 
are among them three individuals with my.sterious 
moral fiower. The best known are the ‘water 
king’ and the ‘fire king.’ We have only vague 
information about the ‘ wind king.’ The designa¬ 
tion sndetes, which they receive in Indo-China, is 
simply the Laotian ( —Khmer sdec), ‘king,’ 

They belong to the powerful darai tribe. In sjiite 
of their title, they have no ell'ective power, and 
their authority, which is purely spiritual, is not 
even recognized except by the few villages border¬ 
ing on their own territory. But all the savages 
know them by name, and dread them. 'Fhey seem 


to oiler an analogy with the god-kings of whom 
Frazer speaks {C,H" i. 164). 'I'lieir iiiHuencc can 
greatly facilitate the movements of an exjihuer if 
he manages to a]»proach them and to get into tlieir 
goo<l graces. The sttdete who is most feared is the 
lire sndtdc, known ('s])ecially by the savages ot the 
Annamese slope ; (he water mdete exercises a less 
perceptible sway over the Laotian slope ; the power 
of tho wind sadEte seems insignilicant. 

The sadetes live in the neighbouring^ villages, and it is believed 
that at least those of fire and water are always at hand in a 
oerUiin pair of families which are related to each other. Ihey 
possess objects endowed with magic power. The (ire king lias 
a sacred sword, or magic blade, badly hewn, and carefully 
rolled in white cotton rags. No savage would dare to approach 
it. If the sadEtf drew this blade half-way, they say it would he 
enough to make the sun disappear and men and animals fall into 
a profound sleep; if he were to draw it full length, the whole 
world would he devoured by flame. The traditions of Chains, 
CamlMuIians, and Iaos claim that this magic sword was stolen 
from them lung ago. The Cambodians, monks and laymen, and 
even a rebel chief, it would ap}iear, have several times gone right 
into these inhospitable region.s to ask for it or to try to get it 
back again. Tiiey never returned, being destroyed, the siiyages 
say, by hre from lieaven in punishment of their unjust claim. 

The water sadete has a magic cup and wand, according to 
some authorities, and, according to others, a rattan bearing 
flowers that never fade, and a bindweed saved from the Deluge, 
hut still green. Armed with these objects, the fndete, if he is 
roused to anger, is able to bury the eart h under the waters. 

Although legends of the most confused kind are 
current about i\\e sadetes, and although the savages 
shrink from giving explanations of the subject to 
strangers, and the sadetes themselves are very 
dilheult to approach, it seems certain that, in sjiite 
of their occult power, they live the simple life of 
the other savages, and go tlirough the villages 
asking a tribute of alms, which is .seldom refused 
them, but still more rarely oti’ered. Certain Had6 
villages, of tlieir own accord, jiresent the lire sadete 
every year with a little cotton, some rice, and a 
chicken. 

'riie sadetes must never die a natural death. 

When one of them falls ill, the chiefs and the old men ussemhle 
to examine his oomlition. If tliis is judg<d to lx- very seri(> s, 
the invalid is dispatched hy'-.i'car-thnists. ’I’lie stvlttcs, rlooe 
among the savages, are crematt'd, not ljurnsl. h'he asties nc 
gathered, amt honoured for five years. The widow receives 
some of them, which she has to carry on lier lan k in an urn 
when she goes to mourn at the tomli of her husband. 

It is certain that, in sjiite of its prerogatiNCs, the 
olhee of sftdete to he forced upon tlie members 

of families which henelit from it. 'ho sucetjed the 
sadete a descendant on the female side i.s aluny.s 
sought; and the nomination of (he new sadete often 
meets with undisguised unwillingness from the 
])rivileged family. Tliis has given rise to several 
stories. 

It has been claimed that immediatoly after the death of a 
sadete, all his relatives eligible for snci'ession flee to the forest 
to e.sca)>e this honour. The village inhahitants set out to look 
for them, and thr first one discovered is nominated. Ariotlier 
tale IS that all go to sleej) in the common house ; an old man 
enters (juietly during^ the night, and asks the slei-pers in a loud 
voice, ‘Who will simceedY’ The* spiriUs promjU one of them to 
answer, ‘I.’ The old man ties a cf»t.ton thread, as a guarantee 
of the will of the sfviritx, to the wrist of the clio.seo one, who i.s 
thus recognized next day. yurer and more numerous testi¬ 
monies lead us to believe tliat the new sadete is chosen by the 
old men from tho appointed family. 

Until the time of king Norodom, predecessor of the present 
king Sisowath, the sovereigns of (Jambodia, at tlieir acces.sion, 
used to send ex])enHive presents to the fire sadt fes : elephants, 
silk stuffs to wrap round the sacred sword, glass trinkets, et(\ 
The tvN'o savage chiefs in return sent several rural jvresents to 
Phnom-l‘enh : rhinoceros-tusks, rice, sesame, and (vikes of un- 
wronght w'ax, on which was seen the iinjireKs of a finger as 
signature. Rice, sesame, and wax were sent to the hakns, or 
Brahman priests of the royal palace, who used them in certain 
ritualistic ceremonies. In spile of the objections of the sadete, 
Norodom put an end to those t raditional customs without giving 
any reason for his action. Perhaps he saw in this gift a form of 
disguised tribute to Cambodia, which doubtless recalled either 
the services rendered long ago to the Khmer kings in the evolu¬ 
tionary epoch, or a relation of kinship between the sovereigns 
and the savages. 

The sadetes or pataos, still so little known, 
remain, as regards both origin and attributes, one 
of the most interesting problems to la* solved in 
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t he political and religious organization of the Indo- 
Chinese. 

The extremely wavering beliefs and the com¬ 
plicated worship of the savages have given rise 
also to a whole class of sorcerers expert in sooth¬ 
saying and in nullifying the evil designs of the 
yang. They may he grouped in two categories : 
(a) wizard-doctors, who are employed in exorcizing 
diseases and prescribing remedies and sacrifices; 
they are in greatest demand, and best paid, but 
not most influential ; ( 6 ) wizard-soothsayers; they 
alone know how to burst eggs, and their business 
is to discover by this means theft, murder, or death 
by witchcraft. All-powerful among these suner- 
stitious tribes, they are very much feared, for tlieir 
word alone is sufficient to have a man convicted 
of witchcraft and reduced to slavery. Naturally 
many sorcierers abuse their terrible power. Cer¬ 
tain wizard-soothsayers practise casting spells by 
means of wax figures, and belief in the ell'ects of 
this practice is general among the Indo-Chinese 
savages. 

A man is either born a sorcerer or may become 
one ; there is, in the one case, direct inspiration of 
the spirits, and, in the other, preliminary initiation. 
The wizard-soothsayers who practise divination by 
means of the cnisliing of eggs receive their mission 
directly in a dream from the spirit of the lightning. 
The wizard-doctor {birjdu) may also be directly 
ins])ired by a special spirit called yang gm. 

When th« yang takes posnesHiori of a man, ttie latter beconiea 
aware of it from the fact that lie can no lony^ereat ('.ertairi foods 
without hecomi/i^- sick or fevered : dogs, frotfs, lizards, and 
mice, from wiiidi sorcerers always abstain. Soon lie is seizi'd 
with a sort of hysterical <le!iriuni, which often lasts five or six 
days, and flees into the forest to follow the yang ; then he hag 
fiaroxysms of fever, refuses to eat, and holds long ('onversationg 
W'itii his i/ang gni, who reveals to him all the diMcases with 
which such and such inhahi tan ts of the village are to he smitten ; 
and then he to sleep,overcome by fatigue. These paroxysms 

neize him periodically for several months, hute.ac'h time heconi- 
in^; feebler, and at last the initiated one ap'pt ars to have returned 
to lii.s normal condition, exi'ept that he has he<;ome a bojati, i.e. 
Beer and healer. He always has with liim in a little hajf his 
epei’ial (ioinong, one of whicdi contains the yang gru^ or 8p\r\t 
whi('h inspires him. 

The bdjciu may also be initiated by another 
soreerer. 

He first of all feels himself becoming feverish after having 
eaten the foods mentioned above. An initiated sorcerer exam¬ 
ines him, and then, lifting up ids eyelids, by the light of a 
small candle, and re]»eating a certain incantation, coinimmicates 
ttie magic power to him. Tliereupon the yang makes sun- that 
tlie initiated man finds several 'hn/iangM, and he immediately 
becomes a perfe('t sorcerer. But many of tiie savages show 
greater confidence in the sorcerer wiio has waited till tiie spirit 
possessed him than in one who compels it by means of a fellow- 
sorcerer. 

It is a remarkablo fact that the majority of 
these sorcerers, the soothsayers as well as the 
doctors, are women. Tlie bigdu of the Btihnar.s, 
Rongaos, and numerous other tribes, with her 
hysterical stamping and her cataleptic sleeps, re¬ 
sembles the pajau, the pythoness of the Chains. 

9 . Penal law.—The crime most severely ])un- 
ished is theft., especially of domestic animals or 
of rice; the latter is sometimes jinnishable by 
death. A les.s .serious theft is punished by a line, 
almost always e([ual to double tlie value of the stolen 
object. If the thief cannot pay, his debt makes 
him the slave of the man whom he has robbed. 
Crimes of passion—adultery, rape, and murder- 
are, as a rule, jiunished with a variable flue, which 
is handed over to the injured family or person. 
The laws of the savages are averse to punishing by 
death, because a man can always be useful to the 
village. Crncitixion, however, is practised among 
certain tribes, and cudgelling to death is allowed. 
Slavery for debt is fairly frequent, but the .slave 
may always regain his freedom by paying the 
Buni due. 

10 . Oaths and ordeals.—When a person denies 
his guilt. Llie savages have recourse to ordeals. 


which are undergone in the presence of a sorcerer. 
Tiie mo.st nsmil, the water test, is a custom still in 
vogue Jiniong the Khniers : 

The accuaeU and the accuser, both holding on to a post firmly 
fixed in the river, plunge at the same time underneath the 
water. If the accuser remains longest under the water, the 
accused is judged to be guilty ; if the accused, he is innocent. 
The savages firmly believe that the hieinorrhage which occurs 
in the weaker of the two at the beginning of asphyxia results 
from the fact that the spirit of the waters, indignant at his 
falsehood, has prickevl his nostrils. 

Other ordeals consist in making the culprit 
plunge his hand into boiling pitch or even into 
molten lead. If his hand remains unhurt, he is 
reclaimed innocent. A more formidable test, 
ecanse it allows more scope for manipulation or 
wickedness, is the ordeal of ‘ breaking an egg be¬ 
tween tlie thumb and the first linger,’ among the 
Bahnars, Kbngaos, Sedangs, etc. It is used in 
cases of theft and poisoning ; and, especially in 
cases of witchcraft, it takes place with the aid of 
a sorcerer or a sorceress. 

When, by Bupeihlition, ignorance, or brazen-faced falsehood, 
a savage of any village accuses a member of the same village, or, 
more usually, of a neighbouring village weaker than his own, 
of having stolen something from liim, or cast over him a spell 
of illness or of death, the two villages asseinhlo to decide the 
issue. As a rule the accused is a poor man or woman, or one 
of no lineage ; and it also very often happens that, having no 
faith in the fairness of the ordeal, and fearing that he will he 
abandoned by his village or that lie may involve it in war, the 
vict im jileads guilty rather than resi.st, and, though innocent, 
allows himself to he sold as a slave to the Annamese or the 
liaotians. When the accused is rich and of influential family, 
the attitude of his relatives and of the whole village Hometiinei 
mak<*s the accuser beat a rapid retreat. VVlien the parties are 
about equal in rank, the caise is nearly always decided by the 
egg-test. The bojdu takes an egg between his timmh and fore¬ 
finger and Rsks it if there has really been drug, ‘witchcraft.’ 
The egg, if cleverly pressed, never fails to break if the sorcerer 
wi.shes it. Other eggs are then taken to find out in which 
village ( ho is ; generally one of the I'ggs collapses with a 

crai^kle at the name of the guilty village, A third time the 
sacred eggs are interrogated, to find out which person in this 
village, tlie inhabitants of wiiii'h are all enumerated by name, 
has t.fie power of casting spells {dciij)‘, when the egg breaks at 
the nient.ion of one of these nanu s, llin unfortunate individual, 
irrcfutalily convicted, is immediately hound, and handed over 
as a slave to the accuser. It is evident tliat t.lie greed or 
wickedness of the bojdu may draw great profit from such a 
custom. 

Another very repugnant teat is to make the 
accuHcd lick the decoinpoKed corpse of the person 
he is suspected of having poisoned, while saying : 

‘ May I die within the year if I am guilty of the 
ileath of this man ! ’ If he reaches tlie end of the 
year without accident, lie is pronounced innocent. 
When the bo<ly lias been buried for some time, the 
accused may clear liimself of the accusation of 
poisoning by nqieating the same formula while 
swallowing some of (lie earth taken from under 
the colli 11 and pounded with dry leaves. 

Very often the ])eaccahle tribes, e.g. the Bahnars, 
an* satisfied with a moiui kindly ordeal. 

The families of the deceased and of the accused and the 
accused liimself go into the cemetery. A little earth is taken 
from the grave, and a mo<1cl of a tombstone Is made with it. 
Tliis is sprinkled with rit'.e-wine and the blood of a (diicken, 
while one of the company iironouticeH the following impreca¬ 
tion: ‘ Thom-1 We are making libations of (thicktm's blood and 
wnne in order that this huHiness may be ended ! May the per¬ 
jurer die, slain by the axe or the knife ! ^^ay he he caught 
in a snare ! May he he drowned in the water I May the 
lightning strike him ! May his enemies ]iierce him with arrows 1 
May they slay him with the sword in battle 1 May cancer eat 
him away ! May the blood gush from his nostrils and his 
mouth!’ Then they mix the eartli, moist with the blood and 
wine, with a little ground stag-horn, each one nresent swallows 
some of it, ami a bumper of alrohol all romul closes the (cere¬ 
mony. According to the savages’ ideas, the culprit, if there is 
one, is sure to die within the year. 

The oath of friciulsliip is a complicated one, for 
it serves to create a bond a.s sacred as kinship 
betw'een those who exchange it. 

Intermediaries are chosen between two persons who wish to 
swear allegiance to each other, ami are cliaiged vufh sounding 
their intentions. They receive two jars of rice-wine and two 
(chickens from the contracting parties; one half is to jiay them 
for their trouble, and the other is re(pured for the ceremony. 
One of the chickens is roasted, and each of the future friendi 
receives aii e(|ual share of the heart, the liver, and the legs. 
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which he must eat. Thcui hutfi drink tof^efher frotn the same 
jar of ricc-uijie bv means of a Jlesihle l)aml>oo tube, wdjile t))e 
specXalors niter tlie usual impreealions : ‘Reinomber that to¬ 
day you li( ( ome brotiu rs. ... If one of you betrays his 
brother, may he bo struek by li^ihtniri^ I May he be reduced 
to slavery I May he di(! mi'i raldy, and may his unburied body 
Wecome the j^rey of the ravens 1’ In nevst cases they prick the 
arms of t lie two friends with the point of a dagger, in order to 
mix their blood \Mlli the wine, wliich they have to drink 
to^n tber. 'I’lie solemnity is ^rrealer still when not two indi- 
vidn.iis, but two villa^^es, swanir indissoluide friendship after a 
war. Into the jar of rice-wine aie put a b«}ar’8 tusks, S})ear- 
head-, .and arrows; aliove it are hun^ fish, regies, fetters, and a 
serfx ni'.s be.id. Tlien the \v)iole a.ssembl\’ rlrinks, after having 
utt I I ' d I he most terrible maledictiona against the village which 
should try to break the |)eacc. 

'I'lio s?iv;i<^h's are .'^oiiiowjifit extrava^^ant with 
tlitdr out lis when tlu'y wi.sli to allirni or convince, 
riitiy ‘ etit ’ their Hword, their spetir, their pipe, <^r 
th(‘iv clotltin;.;—which iiHuins (liat, if t hey lie, they 
j.,nve t liein.scdvea over to he killed by tlie Hword or 
hy the sjiettr, or to .Minoke their last })ij>e, or wear 
tlieir lust (Ik'.s.s in this world. 

II. Religion.—ddie religion of tlie Indo-ChiiH^se 
sav.'ige.^ ;i ppears to be A niini.'sm st i ongly tingosl with 
fc'tishisin ;ind polytludstic n;itiiijilism. It is lioth 
public and jirivatc, demands an infinite number of 
duti(‘s, ()t((Mi very omnous, and (•<»ii.-.titute.s a utili¬ 
tarian woiship ha.sed on the fear of evil powins 
and th(‘ (h'sire to conciliate them in ordiT to ol)tain 
s.'it i-^faction of personal interests. 'I'lm savagi's 
give s(.mis or s}iirits to animals, ohpH;ts, plants, 
and |»henoinena; tlu'so evil sj)irit3 tfike vengeance 
for evb'ii involuntaiy m^glect of a rule or an otter¬ 
ing. hamine, bad luck at lishiiig, hunting, <d,c., 
illness, accidents, and death are the result.. Kvery- 
tliing that tlie sjivage does to guard his wi'etclu'd 
life must he precuMted or followi'd by rit<“s ami 
sacrilices to l)atile t iiose toi midahle jnovm s. These 
.s|»irils, whicli are very numorous, ai'e the posse.s.sors 
of consideral)le hut not hierarchical power, and 
are d(‘pendent on one am.ither. Having the same 
passions a.s imn, they are in constant livalry, 
contending for the o/teiings of men. Among the 
savages all manilestations of a supernatural j>ower 
—genii, souls, snirits — i»ear tlie generic name of 
y<nf<jy a wor<l of alalayu-l*oIvnc.sian <uigin. 

"The spirits, or genii, ar<; divided into two great 
categories: I In* good and the w i(‘k{3d. Among the 
good are those wliose mission is to make tlie fruits 
of the earth grow, who dispense liglit and heat, 
rain, cold, or wind as tlieie is occasion, and who 
bestow rich liarvc.sts, Ijcalth, ami ha|>{>iness. Al¬ 
though much homuired (f(jr their auger miglit 
become dangerous in a case of neglect <>f an oUei - 
ing), yet they are less honoured tlian t he maleliceiit 
spirits, who liate mm, and try to torment them 
in every possiljle way, or to make them <iie, and 
whose neutrality must he C()mjuere<l by means (d 
sacrilices. 'These evil gemii live in large trees, 
in huge roidvs, or in mountain caves. A savage 
would not dare to cut down a hirg(‘. tree or Imgin 
to cut wood in the forest without Tnst having 
killed a dog, dijiped some arrows in its blood, and 
drawn tliem across the trc'e. 'Then the tree may 
lie cut down ; the tfang has changed its alK)de. 

'These spirits vary in ]»ower, attributes, and 
<lwelling-p(ace. hirst of all, there are tlie must 
pow'erful, the s])ivits of the sky. At their liead 
IS the god of lightning, whose voiee is tlie thundi'r. 
This cod, called hy the llahnars liok iihixJi, ‘ tlie 
(ilrandfatlier wdio tlmnders,’ comes down to the 
eartli in the guise of the storm, ami with a stom‘ 
axe strikes (hose who have ollendcd him; lienee 
the veneration among tlie savages for cut Hints 
and meteoric stones. He is also the god of war, 
and tlien he assumes the form of a goat or of a 
sliaggy old man with a Jong beard. He lives in 
the sky with tlie godcje.ss of the harvest (Halinar 
Ytnxy sori ; ef. Skr. and Malayo-Polynesian 

SAr/) and lier mother, wlio has a })air of wings, 


and i.s ugly, dirty, ami ])oor, but very fond of the 
liver of victims, and w ho comes down to earth to 
test the entdiiisiasm of men. 'J’he i»crson wiio gave 
her a good welcome, in spite of her repulsive ap- 
pe.arance, was immediately loaded with lortune’s 
gifts, hut he who turned lier aw'ay tlirough pride 
came to mi.sery. 

Between the sky ami tlie earth, in a zone of 
space, live certain ill-intentioned spiiits, of wiiom 
tlie most famous i.s (1 ramifatlicr Nu, who, without 
a rag to cov<-r him, (ries to snap u[> the livers of 
vietims, Hie blood, and the wine otl'cied to otlier 
gods. 'These rleities hurl tlieir wrath on tlie uii- 
fort iinal e savage who is believed not to have ofl'eied 
anything, and becomes the prey of mischance. 
'I'his spirit is hy nature sm h a thief and so male- 
Ticent that it would he nseh ^s to attcm[)t to stop 
his depredations hy heaping liim with sacrilices. 

'Idle inferior ."Spirits live in holes under the earth. 
Wounded unw'iltingly hy the savage who is plough¬ 
ing his Tndd, they have tlieir revenge by indicting 
internal tliseases upon liiin, w liieli become fatal 
unless they are disarmed hy means of olTerings. 
Along with tliese should he mentioned the earth- 
sjiirit and the watei-s})irit. 

Among the infeuior sjiirits, many become incar¬ 
nated in tlie form of iuiman beings or enter in¬ 
animate objects. 'There are certain cricket s w hose 
cry always furetidls a successful hunting expedition 
to the savage. In order to thank them, an oll’cring 
is made in their honour of certain hairs of tlie 
captured game (these liairs are roasted and a liba¬ 
tion of riciswine is then pouied out) and of liinls 
wdiose singing is taken as an omen. ()mens are 
also taken from the kite -the sight of whiidi in 
tiim^ of war tills all lieart.s with joy- -and certain 
sparrow's, whose Higiit, to riglit, to left, in trout, 
or behind, deeidi‘s wdiat action the savage is to 
take. He never starts on any exjiedition or voyage 
W'ithoiit consulting tlie birds. 

'The savag<*s also worship rocks which have 
roughly the shape of a man or an animal ; tJiey 
are supposed to hariiour a yang. 'There is nearly 
always a legend at'taclieil to them. Libations are 
ottered to them, or a leaf from a neighbouring tree 
is i»lm ked in passing. 

Ihaetieally all the Bahiiars, Sedangs, darais, 
and H.'idrongs still l^elieve that spiiits reside in 
those huge jars wdiieli, along witli the gongs, con¬ 
stitute the eiiief wealth of tlie savagtvs, 'I’he 
j>resenee of spirits in tlie jai' is shown hy .some 
external sign, but they aie not iiieoiiteslahly ye, 
yrtng^ ‘ spirit -jars,’ nor an; t hey honoured as deities, 
until a dream rexeals their value to the savage 
wlio possesses them or w ishes to buy them. On 
holidays the immtlis of tliese jars are coated with 
blood and rice-wine. When a Sedang makes up 
his mind to sell a very expensive one, he breaks on 
one hamll(‘ of the jar in the hope of kc(‘])ing the 
yang in the handle, and continues to worship it in 
the same way as before. 

We have still to mention the protecting spirit of 
villages. 'The coarse figure which represents him 
is made of wood and adorned with a plume of 
grass, and he is armed with a sword and a bow, 
hound to his diminutive arms. As soon as the 
grain is cut and tlie rice stored, the images of this 
spirit, carefully sprinkled w’ith the blood of & 
eiiieken and with rice-wine, are fixed on the 
pali^^ade of the village and on the roofs of the 
houses, with the notion that he will pierce with 
his arrows Hie evil genii who might Kill or ruin 
the inhabitants. 'The next year the little figure, 
very miieli worn out, is refilaeerl liy another of the 
same kind w ithout ceremony, the spirit having left 
the old one w hen it became Loo dilapidated. 

More formidable is a malevolent spirit with 
human form, his body torn with wounds, his en- 
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trails hanging out of liis lacerated body, and liis 
lieart visible in his open breast. ile wanders 
about unceasingly through tlie mountains and 
forests, chuckling and groaning alternately, leav¬ 
ing large bloodstains as he goes. The savages 
are in mortal terror of him, and nevei- dare to 
ask: ‘What blood is this?’ The angry ydng 
would pursue them, seize them by craft, and 
(Irowui them in a sea of blood. Perliaps we may 
recognize in tliese spirits, wliorii the Ikahnars call 
laih 161)1 klrmj bri^ ‘ spirits which bar tlie forest,’ 
the souls of men who have died a violent death 
and lain unburied in the forest or been devoured 
by wild animals : for these and the souls of women 
who have died in child-bli th are }>articularly male¬ 
volent H]>irits in the eyes of the savages. This 
last belief is very wiihvspread througljout the whole 
of the bar Hast, and is found among the Malaysians, 
the Khmers, and tlie Annamese. 

The worship of (he savages consists chiefly in 
sarrijirrs and ollerings, varying Jiccording to the 
circumstances and rank of the ydvg to whom th<;y 
are ollered. Almost every action of their life 
entails a sacrilic'c : the choice of the site of a 
village, the building of a hou.se (there are special 
rites for t he erection of the tirst pillar and for the 
arrangement of tlie hearth), the act of drawing 
water from a well for the lirst time, birth, mar¬ 
riage, death, war, hunting, (ishing, sowing, reacting, 
the fjathering of roots in the forest, etc. These 
8aciih('(‘s include several ritual actions, an invoca¬ 
tion, and th(5 presentation of certain olleiingsand 
certain dishes to the gods. They are always con¬ 
cluded by a f(‘ast, at whicdi the savages consume 
almost the whole of the victims and drink rice- 
wine until they are (piite into.xicated. The princi¬ 
pal afdmals offered in sacrifice are the buiialo (for 
expeditions of war, to celebrate a victory, in cases 
of sei'ious illness, and at funerals), the pig, the 
goat (in cases of rejiaration of a crime or to cele¬ 
brate a gorgeous (jloi)i por)y and the chicken (in all 
the many daily occasions), d’he share of the yany 
is the victim’s liver, a little of its blood, and some 
rice-wine. In sacritices made after a successful 
chase, the hunter generally adds to the liver and 
the blootl an ear or the tif) of an ear of the quarry. 
Olferings of food are usually presented to the yang 
by the sorcerer on a board adorne<l with little 
candles stuck on the edge ; ho then throws several 
grains of rice over his left shoulder, reciting form¬ 
ulas which the bystJindeis repeat in chorus. In 
several villages small buildings are erected with 
a miniatun; roof and a |)latlorm, on which are 
placed dishes of meat for wandering or hungry 
spirits, 

'I'lie Kad^s .still remember the human sacrijices 
which the}^ used to oiler at the funerals of great 
chiefs; but this custom has disappeared every¬ 
where except among the Sedangs, w’ho, at the 
construction of a common house, cast a [)risoner 
of war alive into the hole dug for the lirst post, 
and crush him under the post. 

12. Cosmogony.—Almost all the savage.s of 
Indo-China have ideas, identical in their confu¬ 
sion, of the creation of beings and of the world. 
The sky and the earth existed alway.s, but the 
human race comes, in their opinion, from the 
‘(Grandfather and Grandmother with tlie big 
box.’ These two survivors of a deluge which de¬ 
stroyed everybody long ago were saved in a large 
box, where they took refuge along with a pair of 
animals of every species. Warned by the cry of 
a chicken sent by tlie yaixg, they came out at last 
from their tloating prison, and, wdnle the animals 
again sjiread over the earth, from their union was 
born a new race of human beings—a race happy 
in every way, for another messenger from the 
yang, a big black ant, had brought to the ‘ Grand- 


jiarents of the big box ’ tw'o grains of ceh'stial rice 
wdiich grew without cultivation, and a single grain 
of which tilled a pot. l>y the hel}) of a magic 
lire, which burned without fuel and made s.avouiy 
ilislies—a lire which one of tlie .sons of the Grand- 
fatlier of the big box bad stolen from a powei ful 
fairy—the (Adden Age reigned on the earth ; the 
dead, buried at the foot of a certain tree, were 
re.stored to life in adult state ; the earth abounded 
in happy beings. I’lien credulity and the malice 
of the yang dcjirived them of order; tlie imigie 
lire, the celestial rice, and the tree of resiirrection 
disama^ared. Since then the savages have been 
troubled, and sutler famine, cold, and death. 

'Die evil was aggravated by the confusion of 
tongues which, amoii^ the direct sons of the 
Grandparents of the big box, followed the buihl- 
ing of a vague tow'er of Ihibcl. 'This confusion led 
to the dispersion of the races, or, rather, of the 
ditlerent savage trilies. 

The legends of the K.'xva^'eH Btill iiu ntion the exi'^tence of 
heroes of gi^'aoLic mze wlio dee^lari'd war a^^aiiiHl L\ie All 

were killed except their chief, l>i<">ng, a liahnar who conquered 
Bok (Jlaih, the tfod of lightning. This Oiori^'- also became 
recoucih.'d with the yajuj, for fie fon^^ht tlie JaniiH, wlio sonj^dit 
a quarrel with him, hy j^cttiuii^' the to stop the sun in 

or<ler to allow him to obtain hia victory. In order to console 
the Jarai chief, trampled in the rnAUe, the ynmj transformed 
him into a constellation—an honour granted to several oilier 
peojde famous for their rnisfortimes or tlicir bravery In the 
savages’ traditions. 

Although the savages do not know how or l)y 
whom the world was created, they hold tliat it 
will come to an end by a terrible lire due to a 
giant who lives in the centre of tlie earth. 

13. Fetishes. — I’ebbles of uncommon shape or 
colour, pre-bistoric axes or arrows of Hint, and 
splinters of meteoric stones are the favourite 
fetishes of the Indo-Chinese savages. When a 
savage comes upon one of tliese objects, he picks 
it tip, wrai)s it in cotton thread, and puts it into 
a basket wdiich he carefully closes. lie waits 
until the spirit of his fetish inanifo.sts itself in a 
dream and slunvs him by what sacrifice it wishes 
to be honoured. If the yang of the fetiHh-})chl)le 
does not reveal itself during the night in human 
form, or if it demands a sacrilire as costly as, 6.g., 
a bullalo, the savage throw-s the pebble away in 
tlie forest, and there the matter ends, Other^^ ise 
he oilers it a chicken and a jar of rice-wine ; then 
the jiebble, rubbed with the cliicken’s blood and 
snrinkled with wine, is put, along wdth similar 
objects, into a bag made of bamboo iibre, and 
the bag is attached to one of tlie pillars of the 
liouse. 

d’hese fetish-pebbles, w'hicli among the Bahnars 
receive the name of do))\(mg, are not peculiar to 
any individual ; the village possesses a large 
number of them, candully ])reserved in (he 
common house, on a little altar placed on the 
principal pillar, or jbrang. 'They are the city- 
pr()tect(>rs, and a savage is specially employed to 
sprinkle them with hlood and wine during the 
ceremonies. Tliose most reverenced are tiie 
donwng of wuir, which are generally picked up 
on the return from an ex|>etliti()n, and whose 
spirits manifest themselves in the form of strong 
sliaggy men. After the ret urn from a sm cess- 
ful razzia, Miey are coated with the hluod of a 
sacrilicetl IjuIIiIo. 

Wlien lire breaks out, if the Ihimes reach the 
dbmouq, they are tlirow'n away, for it is believed 
that the yang must have gone away before the 
fire had readied them. Tliese dbmong are the 
protectors of the rice, of fisliing, hunting, health, 
etc. Kaeli one has his owui particular sacrifice by 
which the otliers also benetit, receiving after him 
tlieir share of l)h) 0 (l and wine. Terhaps the 
dbmong who is most worshipped is the rice dbmong, 
but great care is taken not to sprinkle him with 
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buffalo’s or even pig’s blood. In order that he 
may not get accustomed to such costly sacrifices, 
he IS never offered anything but a chicken. Both 
male and female admong exist. Their sex is 
determined by the sorcerer. Their power is 
equal. 

We may add that, according to the missionaries, 
tlie savages, amid the great number of super¬ 
natural beings to whom they render worship, have 
an idea of a higher Being, the creator and aosolute 
master of all that exists, rewarding good and 
punishing evil ; but this Supreme Being, stripped 
of all ill-will towards men and inspiring no fear in 
them, is not an object of worship. 

14. Tabu.—Prohibitions are as numerous as 
offerinj^s among the savages. The words dieng^ 
(leng, kb^ tan^ man^ kbm, etc., in Lower Laos, 
kalani in Upper Laos, or even tabung^ among 
certain tribes bordering on ancient Champa, mean 
the prohibition against doing certain things at 
certain times, certain ritual interdictions—in a 
word, an ensemble of tabus. 

When a villajfe removes to another place, no one ie allowed 
to walk on the road which it followed at its exodus. When a 
woman is conHiied, or when any one is married or dies, the 
rillaj^e, or merely the house, ia tabued for a variable period. 
When there is a famine, the villajfe which is sufTerin^f from it is 
forbidden to straujifers, for fear that the r\cM~yann, already 
anjfry, may want to jfo with them. When the wind blows in 
a certain way, hunters must not kill such and such an animal In 
the chase. The small spaoea round the g4 yang, * 8])irit-jars,' 
and round the pillars where the domong are hunjf are tabued. 
Gold and silver are kalain for several villages of the Stien^'^s 
round Attopen (Ijios), who, on the other hand, accept copper. 
Every act ion not in acxsordanci with the settled traditions of 
the saraifes at once appears to them unlawful, and a ({Teat many 
preeenU ami ari{unieiite are required to prove their innocence. 
It must 1)8 said, however, that among the savages who are 
neighbours of more civilized races, and especially since the 
French occupation, the extent and inflexibility of tabus are on 
the decline. 

15. Totemiam. — Properly ypeaking, food abstin¬ 
ences do not exist among tlie savagCH; nor do they 
appear to render .special worship to any animal, 
and 90 far no clearly toteinistic tradition has been 
recognized among them. Nevertheless it must be 
said til at all the savage tribes speak of the tiger 
with timid reverence, and, wlum they do bring 
thornselves to eat its flesli, it is only out of revenge, 
and only among tribes which abstain from the 
flesh of the domestic elephant. 

Among the lladcH, when a domestic elephant is wounded, 
they olTer him a rt)a8ted pig, place some rice on his head, and 
our liijatiotis of alcohol, all tlie while reciting prayers. The 
tiengs beg the animals' pardon liofore slaying them. A curious 
legend of the B.ahnars ‘of the first agi^.s of the world ' relates 
that the men of the village had gone aw.ay on business, and, on 
their return, found their wives and cfiibiren transformed into 
monkeys, doubtless by the vengearu^e of the j/ang. In order to 
restore these metamorphosed beings to their liuman form, their 
relatives made incisions on themselves, and with the blood that 
flowed forth rubbed them limb by limb; all that were thus 
treated immediately resumed their human appearance. All 
the savage tribes and the Indo-Chinese in general—like the 
Indonesians -have a strong antipathy to killing monkeys. 

16. Festivals. — I'lie chief fcstival.s are the Fes¬ 
tival of Victory (.scu; § ^), the b'tcsfival of the Dead 
(see § 6), and tlie Festival of the Fnictihc^ation of 
the Kico. 

When rice ia sown, a chicken is first sacrillced ; but the real 
ceremony in its honour does not begin until the rice is in the 
blade. 'To ensure fructification, tlie doinong are taken down 
from the granary where they stay, and placed in the house after 
a chicken or a goat and a jar of rice-beer have been offered to 
them. Then early next day the owner of the field carries them 
ofT with a chicken whose beak and claws have been washed in the 
Juice of a certain fori^st-j^Iant, and a tultc of f>amhoo filled with 
millet-wine. In the middle of the field he uigs a hole, into which 
the domong of the rice are laid ; he surrounds this hole with 
a circle of sticks ornamente<l with tufts of bamboo and Joined 
together by seven strands of cotton thread. The chicken is killed, 
and with its blood are sprinkled the fetish-pebbles, which are 
th(*n burie<l. Over their grave a post is stuck, adorned with 
tufts of bamboo, and smeared with blood ; this post ends in a 
leaf rolled up into the shape of a horn and filled with wine and 
('hicken’s blood; to the foot of the post is fastened a small 
b.unboo tube full of millet, wine, and chicken’s blood. The 
NvcriOcor offers the contents to the beneficent yang, after 
h i\ing adjured the malevolent spirits to depart from his 
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INDONESIANS.*—i. Names for the concep¬ 
tion ‘soul.’ — Tlie Indonesian peojdes u.se two 
uaiiies for tlie conception ‘soul,’ and by these 
names they ex[)rc.s8 two did’erent thiii^^s. The 
lirst soul plays a part only in this life on earth ; 
it occurs both impersonally as the vital force which 
animates all nature, and jiersonally. With the 
peoiiles whose life is still stron‘.,dy communistic!, 
and among whom th(!i(! is therefore little room for 
the individual, the imfiersonal character of the 
soul stands out more clearly. Where the feeling 
of individuality is more dcvelo[>ed thi.s soul is 
more personol. The second .sonl plays a jiart only 
in the next life; then the first soul vanishes, and 
the seeond a})[)ears as an cissmu'e of the human 
being itself. The first soul we .shall call ‘soul- 
substance,’ in contradistinction to the second soul. 
Soul-substance is therefore the spiritual substance 
w'hich jiervades man during his life on earth ; in 
its impcr.sonal character man can have too little of 
it, and then he must add some soul-suhstance to 
it, derived from men, animals, plants, or things ; 
in its personal characiter it is addressed and Hat - 
tered. After the death of the human being this 
soul-suhstance animates another part of nature 
—an idea which has given rise to the belief in 
metemjisychosis. The soul, however, which only 
after death separates from man, carries on a per¬ 
sonal existence in a realm of spirits, which is similar 
to the earth. This soul dies several times (mostly 
seven or nine time.s), and (inally turns into soul- 
suhstance. Sometimes the Indonesian says that 
he has more than one soul, even as many as 
seven ; hut these are simply diil'ercnt modes of 
apjiearance of the one soul-suhstance which is in 
him during his life on earth. For the imjiersorial 
soul the Indonesians have no general name. A 
very common name for the soul-suhstance ia 
sumrtngat with the Malays, with several varia¬ 
tions, as sumangb in Minahkahaii, swirutnga and 
smnange with the Macassars and the Buginese, 
ejfrnnngan in Burn, and snmangan in Ambon. Tn 
Northern and Central Celebes we find words mean¬ 
ing ‘little man,’ whereas the Dayak words ham- 

I On the geography and ethnology of the region dealt with in 
this article cf. art. Australasia. See also art. Papuans. 
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baruan and hruwa point to a derivation from 
ruwa, ‘two’ ; so tliat these names probably mean 
‘companion,’ a meaning which we hnd in rlnga- 
rmgan of the inhabitants of Minahassa, kalUduan 
of the Sahirese, katutuho (‘of the same nature as 
another’) in Luzon, and ikararua of the Ibanag. 
Among the Batta tribes in Sumatra we meet witli 
trndi and tondi ; and the races which have been 
strongly under tlie inlliience of the Hindus, as the 
Javanese and the Balinese, use Sanskrit words, 
e.g. yitnut and sukmd. Besides these names for 
the soul-substance, njaway originally ‘ breatli,’ is 
often used. The soul, i.e. man as he lives on after 
death, bears quite dill'erent names. A word of 
frequent occurrence is nitu^ anitu^ onitAi^ meaning 
‘souls’in the IMolu(;cas, but ‘spirits’ in Celebes, 
Nias, and other islands. The Batta tribes and 
the Niassians use the word bcgu, which means 
‘spectre,’ anga in Central and andja iji Soutlieni 
Celebes. The Dayak tribes in Borneo have words 
such as liau^ <tndiau^ luwa^ etc. The l)elief in a 
life after this life is so vague with the Imlomcsians, 
and tile conception they form of the .soul is tiiere- 
fore so indistinct, that, having come into contact 
with monotheistic religions, they have adopted 
words for the soul from other languages— e.g.y the 
Sanskrit jlva among the Malays and Javanese, 
and the Arabic mala‘ekaty which all through the 
Malay Archipelago does not stand for ‘angel,’ but 
for the soul of man after (hiath. 

2 . The impersonal soul - substance in man.— 
All parts of the human body, and its secretions, 
contain impersonal soul-siib.stance. This may be 
extracted from any part; and then pain is felt 
at the part. 

(1) Many customs show that the Indonesians con¬ 
sider the liuman head to contain soul-substance. 
The groat object of head-hunting is to possess 
themselves of their enemy’s soul-substance, in 
order to increase their own. In the Moluccas, 
missionarie.s have sometimes been charged by the 
natives with having made medicine out of human 
heads. 

(2) Other important storehouses of soul-substance 
are the bomrls and the livrr. Lor this ri'ason it 
is a general usage in the Aidiipelago to oiler to the 
gods a piece of the liver of jrn animal, which means 
that not only the material part, hut also the soul- 
8ubstaiu;e of the animal is sacriliced. The Olo- 
Ngaiii in Borneo and other Dayak tribes regard 
the liver as the seat of all emotions. The Battak 
also hold this belief, and are therefore very much 
afraid of alxlominal operations, because they think 
that then the soul-substance is removed from the 
body. With the Javanese, the Malays, and the 
inhabitants of the Meiitawey Islands and Halrna- 
hera also the liver is the seat of the emotions, with 
the Fa[)uans the bowels. Among a few tribes 
(Minahkahauians, Niassians, and Kailians) the 
heart is believed to be a receptacle of soul- 
substance. 

(3) The blood, is of much greater importance in 
this respect. It is sacriliced as (containing soul- 
gubstaiK.'e. In the consecration of the house it is 
customary to rub the blood of the victim on the 
woodwork, in order to give it strength. I'he 
Macassars smear old sacred olijects wdtli blood, in 
order to infuse new^ life into them. The Orang 
Sakai in Siak 8T)rinklc, as pars pro tofo^ a few 
drops of their blood on a corpse, lest the soul of 
the dead man should take with it all their soul- 
substance and they should die. Throughout the 
Archipelago the law holds that the blood of a man 
guilty of incest must not be spilled, because this 
would make the soil barren. 

(4) That soul-substance is found in i\\Q placenta 
and umbilical cord appears from the connexion 
which the Indonesians see between child and after¬ 


birth ; the latter is called elder or younger brother. 
The i)lacenta is carefully preserved or buried. 
The Battak call upon the soul of the afterbirth. 
Other peo})les (Macassars, Tomorians) preserve the 
placenta with salt and tamarind. I’he little })iece 
of the umbilical cord which has fallen off is gener- 
all}^ l)rescrved by the Indonesians, and administered 
OvS medicine to the child when it is ill. 

(5) A great amount of soul-substance is thought 
to reside in the hair of the head ; hence many 
object to having their hair cut, a.s thi.s might 
cause them to fall ill for want of soul-substance. 
When a Javanese has lost two or more children 
by death, he doi^.s not shave the head of the next 
child. After their conversion to Christianity, 
many of the Battak were afraid that they would 
die if their long hair was cut. In case of accident 
or disease the mother rubs her child with her hair, 
to sui)ply it with new soul-sul)stance (Minahassa, 
Safii, t’entral Celebes, Afikola, Central Nias). 
Among the Dayaks, parents j)rotest against the 
cutting of the, hair of sediool children, for fear of 
disease. Hair is laid at the foot of fruit trees 
to make them more fruitful, i.e. to adduce soul- 
substance ('Lorajas, Malays, Karo Battak, TinH)r, 
Dayaks). Jdie Kayans in Borneo administer burnt 
human hair to delicate })eople by way of medicine. 
Betrothed couples exchange some oi their hair, in 
order to bec(jme one in soul and always to think 
of each otlu;r (Moluccas, tkmtral Cekmes, Mina¬ 
hassa, 'Limor, Battak, Dayaks). \Vith the Karo 
Battak the hair of ]>ride and bridegroom is knotted 
together at the wedding. Lather and mother give 
some of their hair to a child, that it may feel that 
its parents are near it, and that it may not cry too 
much during their absence (Central Celebes, Mina- 
ha.ssa). I’herefore it is a prevailing custom to pre 
serve some hair of deceased relatives, lest they 
should die with longing for the dead. According 
to Indonesian belief, a little hair (hence a little 
.souI-«ubst/iiice) taken from a man gives power over 
all his soul - substance ; whatevt^r happens to the 
hair hap})ens also to the man. This idea is at the 
root of all the sor(;ery with hair which occurs 
among the Indonesians. As a rule the hair is first 
wrapped up in a parcel with pungent spices, and 
t hen buricid or hung in a tree ; tlie owner of the 
hair is alllicted with all kinds of diseases as the 
consc<juence of this. The worst thing one can do 
is to l)urn a person’s hair with an imprecation, 
'The person is then sure to die. Hair is also used 
as a sacrilice : a Toraja pulls out a hair when he 
liJLs told a lie the (;onse(|ucnces of which he fears. 
A Boni ])rince ofl'cred ids hair when he had de 
livered his (country from the enemy. Dayaks 
sacrifice some of their hair when they have re- 
turiHMi uidnjured from war. A general form of 
sacrllic.e in the Malay Archmehigo is the cutting of! 
of the hair of children. Lrecjuently, however, a 
lock of hair is spared, as if to retain the soul- 
substance. The sacrifice of hair at a death is 
common : the relatives ofl'er part of their spiritual 
existence, that the soul of the dead one may leave 
tluun undisturbed (Moluc(;aa, Halmahera, Timor, 
Bali, Dayak tribes, iM'igano, Malays, Battak, 
Malagasy). This entire or partial cutting or 
shaving off of the hair is sometimes re(piired only 
of the widow or widower, sometimes of the nearest 
relatives, at (jther tinu^s (when a chief of special 
im])ortance has died) of all the subjects. 

(6) Of equal value with a man’s hair are his 
naih. Hair and nails are therefore generally men¬ 
tioned together. Great care is taken that nail 
parings do not fall into the hands of people who 
might do harm with them. Among many of the 
tribes the nails must not be cut after sunset, be¬ 
cause the spirits wandering about then might seize 
them. 
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(7) The Indonesians iina^dne the teeth to he 
filled with suul-suhstanee. 'this a|)j)(sarH from th(‘ 
knoekin^^ out of teet h (as it oceiirs still in ('entral 
Celebes, Formosa, and F^l^^•l^o), and from the 
general custom of liliiio^ ofl teetli, which reaches its 
height in the skilful way practised h^ thedavanese 
and otliers. Oiiginally this was intcnd(.‘d as a 
sacirilicc' when entering ujxm puberty. What is 
left of the teeth after they have hiam hied off is 
blackeiK'd - originally for the purpose of hidirig 
from the soirits the fact that part of the saerilice 
was w'itliheld. I'he saeritieo or teeth as a mourn¬ 
ing rite is still found among the Indonesians in 
K«h1u in Java, in llenkulen in Sumatra, and in 
t4ie isle of Saleier. 

(S) The i<)7is of the human body also con¬ 

tain Houl-suhstanee, as, e.<j., the Sdlira. Mn.ny 
Dayak tiihes spit on an olliuing or bite it, that 
the spiiits may know' that it comes from them. 
Spitting occurs as a saiTilice, in older to get rid 
or sonnMliing impure or sinful. ^Vhen the Indo¬ 
nesian In'ars some ominous sound. In* spits ; the 
Jhittak do so wlnui a corpse is carried past them ; 
the Galelarese immediatt'ly spit when they have 

f ironounced a foi hidden name. A dying man 
eaves some of his saliva, that the survivor may 
not long too much for him (Macassars, Olo-Dusuii 
in Hornoo, and Javanese). Hy the jK)ssession of a 
person’s saliva one gets power over all his soul- 
substance; therefore the Indonesians do not spit 
near graves or high trees, because t he spirits might 
avail themselves of this saliva to take away all 
their soiil-sulistanee. Saliva is used in sorcery 
also, gemually in the form of a (piid (Moluccas, 
Nias). All the tribes are careful wdth everything 
that lias been in contact wdth the mouth (with 
saliva), e.g. remains of food. Tliat saliva (contains 
soul-substance, force, is proved by (he fact that 
tools are rubbed with it to make them stronger 
(Minarik^al)au)- especially rifles (Ahkola, Kaili, and 
others). 'I’lie liand 1 )ayaks of Saraw’ak begged Furo- 
pean.s to spit on bit-, of coco-nut shell, wliich were 
then scattered over the fields to make them fertile. 

Siaeat also—and conse(iuently the clothes .satu¬ 
rated with it—contains soul-substance. Hence a 
Javanese thinks that his (diild will fall ill if an 
article of its <lr(\ss has been carried awuiy by the 
stream ; and it is customary among diilerent t ribes 
to ask for worn clothes of European children, that 
their children, wearing them, may thrive the 
blitter tlirougli the sweat which the clothes con¬ 
tain. IVfffer in which persons of high standing 
have washed oil' the pers})iration of their hands 
and feet is hidieved to have the pow(‘r of making 
the soil fertile, or is taken as a medicine (Day.aks, 
Macassars, Javanese) ; and the water in which 
clothes of certain people have been washed is used 
to cure all kinds or disiiases, hut especially (and in 
this case it is a garment of the iiushand wdiich is 
washed) to hasten a confinement. Even efn'f/t from 
footjudnts, to w'hicli something of a jierson adhen^s, 
is sometimes used to injure that person i>y .sorcery^ 
(Malays, Hattak, (Jalelan'sc). 

P'rom the stories current among (lalelarese, 
Torajas, and Javanese relating to deceased per¬ 
sons who were restored to life; by means of tear's^ it 
appears that this secretion of man is also thought 
to contain soul-substance. Urine has similar etlects 
where it is used as a medicine (Javanese, l^ailians, 
Macassars, Hattak, Dayaks). The Huginese rub 
people wdth urine to make them bullet-proof, while 
in Afikolaand Halmahera a person’s urine is used to 
destroy him ; in the island of Kisser a young man 
urinates on the urine of his heart’s elect, hoping 
that this will make her love him. Moreover, many 
stories are found among the Indonesians about 
animals wdiich were impregnated with a human 
being by drinking human urine. Among the 


Macassars and Torajas fences are used to heal 
w'ounds. Among the former and the Karo Hattak 
they are also used to practise in sorcery. 

3. 'Ways in which man increases his soul- 
substance. — In the opinion of the Indonesians 
the soul-substance discussed above is impersonal ; 
it can be both increased and decreased. Primi¬ 
tive man was always bent on increasing his soul- 
suhstance in oriler to make his life stronger. 
(1) He accomplished this by eating and drinking. 
The Indonesian imagines that the soul-substance 
of th(* food is absorbed by him (though he does not 
always realize t his), as may he seeu from the fooil 
w Inch he forbids in diilerent illnesses. This }>ro- 
hihitioii is not founded on emtiiricism, hut on 
shape, taste, name, and properties of the various 
foous. On account of their form, name, etc,, they 
aie considered injuiious to the patient, and their 
soul-suhstance eorie.s])onds to tlieir name, form, 
etc. I'he Dayaks do not eat the flesh of deer, lest 
they should become cowardly (like a deer). The 
eating of white hnll'aloes causes leprosy ((.’entral 
('elel)es), etc. The Malays believe tiiat they 
strt'iigtheu their own soiil-suhstanci; w hen absorb¬ 
ing the soul-suhstance of the food. They tell a 
story, in which a poor man grows strong and 
healthy by eating the Ihivour of a rit;h man’s food ; 
wheieas the rich man, eating the food itself, grow'S 
thinner and weaker. Moreover, many Indonesian 
)cop]es call rice the strengt hener of soul-siih.stanec. 
f a person’s sliadow falls on food, (he food 
must not he eaten, else, the soul-snhstance of the 
Kuson is al.so eaten (Atc'he, Halmahera). Canni- 
►alism is founded on the idea of eating some one 
else’s .soul-suhstance. It exist(*d (or still exists) 
among the Paltak, some, Dayak tribes, and the 
Pajmans ; among other pi'oples we lind traces of 
it in the drinlving of human blood, the eating of 
brains and utlnu' j»arts of the hotly. That the 
grts'it object was to add to their soul-suhstance 
apj>(‘ars from the parts eaten : the }>alm of the 
hand was eaten to get strong hand.s (Pattak, 
Dayaks, (Jalelarese) ; knee-caj>s, to get strong 
knees (Pattak) ; scrapings of human hones, to make 
(he w'liule body strong (Olo-Ngaju, Macassai's, 
I’orajas). In the Moluccas, pieces of the heart, 
liver, and lungs are eaten to become ‘brave’ ; and 
for the same reason dogs are eaten (Nias, Torajas, 
Mol uceas). It is a gi;iieral })reeept that a pregnant 
woman must not eat puiigmit, stimulating, hot 
things, el.se the child she hring.s foi th w-ill akso he 
‘ hot,’ i.c. unhealt by. 

(2) A w'ay of adding to one’s soul-substance is by 
drinking htaod. I'he Macassars, Huginese, Tora¬ 
jas, Kailiaiis, (jJorontah*se, Minahassians, and 
I’ohelorcse drink the hlocxl of a slain enemy in 
order to become brave and strong. Iliose wlio 
conclude peace drink each other’s blood, as woll as 
those w'ho wish to become hlood-hrotliers ; some 
drojis of blood from the shouldeis or arms of the 
two ])arties were mixed and drunk ; this betokened 
that their soul-suhstance, and so also tlieir wishes 
and thoughts, had become one. I’his custom i.s 
spei’ially prevalent among the Dayak tribes ; but 
it also occurs among the Hattak, in many of the 
islands of the Molucca group, and in Timor. 
Among the Olo-Ngaju in Horneo, when a child 
was adopted by others, it was given some blood to 
drink from the right slioulder of the foster-father 
and from the right breast of the foster-mother ; 
and a newly married (;ouj)le on their w^edding-day, 
a man who has been appointed chief, or persons 
W'ho settle a quarrel are smeared with blood to 
strengthen tlieir soul-suhstance. The same cus¬ 
toms also occur in the south of Celebes. In Java 
it is believed that the blood lost during confinement 
by a woman wIio has borne a child in jnmat Ugi 
or sHoso klivnm has a special healing power. 
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(3) Siru:e saliva contains a larj^e amount of soul- 
substance, the liuionesians think that th(‘y can 
add to a man’s soul-substance by spittiiKj on him. 
Tliis spittin/^ is very general ; sometimes some 
herb or root is che\ve<l to strengthen the ehect of 
the saliva. Dayak j>arenta spit on their children 
daily to j)r()mote their growth ; sores and wounds 
also are s])at on ; tin; remuiu'ration which a witch¬ 
doctor rc.ceives for this s}»itting is still called ‘re¬ 
ward of tlie saliva’ among the Madurese. Some 
years ngo llnue was a lioly man in Padang whose 
saliva w as said to l)e particularly ellicacious ; many 
])eople had themselves spat on by him to become 
strong and healt hy. 'Tlu; I ndonesians try to <“ure 
a beuunil)e<l leg hy ruh])ing it with their saliva, 
the numhju'ss btdng, in their oj)inion, caused 
through t(‘mp(jrary want of soul-substance. 

(4) I'he brratk is another manifestation of soul- 
substaiue ; hence a man may be supj)lied W'ith 
new soul-substance by being breathed upon. It is 
therefore a [trevailing custom ainong the Indo¬ 
nesians to breathe on sick or dying peo)»le. d'hi.s 
is also done in cases of conlinements whic h do not 
go smoothly, and when any one faints. With the 
Muhammadans water is exorcized and breathed 
on to give it healing power. Soul-substance is also 
transmitted from one man to anotiicr by mere 
contact. In most parts of the Archipelago the 
people like Europeans to touch their children ; 
and ofleriiigs an; touclnal by the particijuants. 
Connected with this is the beli(d that, if a person 
has been infected with a skin disease through con¬ 
tact with a person s\ill'ering from the dise.ase, the 
latter will have got rid of his illness. 

4. The personal soul-substance in man.—The 
soul-substance of a man is also imagimul to be 
jKirsonal ; this is specially the case with tlie 
tribes among wdiom the .viea of in<lividuality is 
more highly develomal tlurn in the case of a com¬ 
munistic society. This personal so\il-substance is 
then the j)eJsunilicati()n of all the impersonal 
soul-Hiihstance in man. It has the shape of its 
owner, l)ul- the Indonesian always imagines it 
as a diminutive human being, as large as a 
thumb : Inmce it is concentrated .soul-substance. 
It can separate from the body voluntarily or by 
compulsion. Some tribes, r.jj, the 'I’oba Hattuk, 
endow it even witli an independent oxisttmee o\it - 
side of man. 'This is also found among I lie Karo 
llattak, who recall tlie soul-substance wlieii it is 
going away, not to its owner, but to his iiouse. 
A Loda (Ualmaliera) story tells of a jjcrson who 
keeps his soul-substance in a bottle. Sometimes 
piM.ple jiroeure a certain object of which the soul- 
8ul)stance is supposed to bo very fond, and this 
object is then tlioiigbt to bind the soul-substanee 
to tlie bouse.. This custom is specially [irevalent 
among t lie Hattak. Most of the Indonesians hold 
the belief that, although the soul-suh.stance may 
carry on an independent existence, it has its hoim^ 
in the body. If it is too long separated from the 
body, the })erson falls ill and dies. 

(1) The Indonesian sees his soul-substanee em¬ 
bodied in his shiulvw. 'Fo tlie (jU(*stion whether 
a new-horn child has soul-suhstaiu'C, the answer 
in Ualmaliera is : ‘Of course, for it. has a shadow.’ 
Some assert that thme are peu])le who have no 
shadow, or only a very faint one ; tliey will die 
soon, as their sonl-suhstanee is gone (Macassars, 
Kailians, Afikolaians). Food on which a per.son’s 
shadow falls must not be eaten, else the person is 
harmed, for his soul-suhstance is eaten (Dayaks, 
Niassians, Acliinese, Afikolaians, Javanese, Ma¬ 
lays). Throughout the Malay Archipelago no one 
must stand on a shadow, tread on it, hew, or stab 
it, nor let his shadow fiill on a gniye or a tree or 
any other object in which a spirit is thought to 
reside, as tin; soul of the liead person in the grave 
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or the spirit in the tree might seize the shadow 
(soul-substance), and cause the person’s death. 

(‘J) ’there is also a close relation betwemi the 
name ami the sonl-siil)stance of a man. If sorcery 
is practised, the soul-substance of the man who is 
to be ruined is called upon by his name to apjiroach. 
The .Javanese think that writing some one s name 
on a bier is sunicient to destroy him. ’the names 
of those who are out hunting, or on a journey, 
must not be mentioned hy those at home, else I heir 
soul-suhstanee returiis liome, or they fall ill—at all 
events, they are unable to (tarry out their intinition 
('rorajas, (lalelarese). 'I’lie Indonesians think tliat 
an evil spirit loses its power as soon as its name 
is jironounc.ed. Many plants owe their siijtposed 
healing power only to their name. ’I'he names of 
those who are ill are changed, in order to mislead 
the spirit who is annoying tliem. A child who 
ha.s not vet received a name is not regarded as a 
human being ; when such a child dies, it is nut 
into the earth without any ceremonies (Dayans, 
’Forajas, Macassars, Javanese, Ahkohiiaiis, Toba 
Battak). 

(3) During dtep the soul-suhstance separates 
from the body, and wanders about; wliaL it sees 
the man dreams. In sleep the soul-suhstanee 
meets tlie souls of the decc'ased. It is universally 
assumed by the Indonesians that, when the souls 
of (he d(ieeased receive the dreamer kindly, and 
give liiiii food, he will .soon die. ’I'lie Dayaks, 
’Forajas, and .Javanese court niei^tings with spiiits 
hy going to sleep in [thu-es inliahited by tliem. 
(jn various occasions an attempt is made to learn 
through a dream what the deiul say, r’.y. in ease of 
m;irriage (Dayaks, Niassians); when trying to lind 
suitable trees when seciking camplioi (Battak); 
w h(*n choosing ;i branch of t rade (Javanese), etc. 
Among some tiiht*s a person watching near a 
corpse must rn)t .‘^ie(‘p, Ixa-ause the soul of the de- 
(•eas(‘d might easily seize tlie roving soul-substance ; 
and a sick person is not allowed to fall aslt'cj), lest 
the soul-substance should go away and never re¬ 
turn. After an o]>prossive (Ireani, which may have 
frightened the s(jiil-substance and caused it to 
denart, it is necessary to bring an ollering to call 
it back. It is wrong to wake a person suddenly, 
because the soul-.substance may not have bad time 
enough t<^ return. ’I'lie strict ])roliibi( ion against 
stept'ing across a sleeping person, whicli at present 
is only looked upon <as bad manners, may be traced 
to the same idea. 

(4) Friijkt, a yeariiinfj for some one or something, 
irant, and disroyiti nt also cause the soul-substance 
to move to ariotlier jtlace, with the result that the 
perxm falls ill. Heme it is only wlitm in a passion 
tliat Indonesian j»ar(Mits dare to beat tlnur eliildren ; 
when it is lh‘alen the child gets discontented, then 
its soul-substance may run away and (he child fall 
ill. To prevent the loss of soul-substance, e.g., 
in times of epidfuiiics, bits of tape are tied round 
the wrists ( Torajas, Dayaks, Minafikabauiaiis, 
Niassians, and Hattak). riie soul-substanee goes 
into and <jut of (lie body tlirougli mouth, nose, or 
ears, but usually through the crown of the head, 
through the large fontanel. Only the Pajaians 
say that it goes in and out at the shouliler, under 
the cidlar-bone. ’Flie soul-substanee does not 
always leave voluntarily ; it may Ix^ (ju ried oil by 
other jieople, or it may follow a man of its own 
acaiord. The custom of refusing a stranger admit¬ 
tance to mother and child during the tirst few days 
after a continenieiit must he owing to fear of this ; 
the very frail soul-snhstance of the child might 
cling to the stranger and go with him (Acliinese, 
Dayaks, Macassars, Javanese). Women must ab¬ 
stain from festivities, dances, and some daily 
occupations while their husbands are travelling, 
in order not to bamjier them on their journey 
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(('entral and Southern Cele])es). The fear which 
most Indonesian tribes ha\e of f)ein^ photographed 
arises from the thought that the soul-substance 
may bo (jarried oil with tlie photograph. The 
s()ul-substanc(!! of a man is often lured away by 
sorcerers for the purpose of injuring him ; and in 
times of war the soul-substance of enemies is lured 
away in tho conviction tliat the enemies themselves 
will follow it—thus causing tlnuu to fall an easji 
prey to their lurking foes. ]{i(re and eggs are 
always used as an enticement (Battak, Niassians, 
Torajas, Daynks). h'inaily, a man’s soul-substance 
/nay l)e tempt(‘d away by the soul of one of his 
deceased relatives, either because it longs to have 
him with him or as a revmige for some ollence. 

ff the soul-s\ibstance rcmiains long separated 
from its home in the man, the man must <lie. 
When it is suspecte<l that the soul-substance is 
gone it must be brought back. Tlie sick person 
tells where he lirst fell ill, and (he soul-substance 
is fo\ind there. After a burial the soul of the 
deceased is a(!cused of liaving st<den the soul- 
substance, and it is brought back from the grave. 
If a spirit has taken away the soul-substance, this 
is revealed by sorcery or in a dream. The calling 
ba(5k of the spirit is very sim[)le : a mother, think¬ 
ing that the soul-substance of h(‘r cliihl is gone, 
calls, ‘ C’ome, soul-substance,’ sonngnnes accom¬ 
panying this by the sound with which chickens are 
<-alled. Among the OIo-Ngaju, when a child fjills 
downstairs, the moth(;r scoo^ts up in a basket the 
soul-substam^e, which she thinks has been lost by 
the fright; and among the Javanese, if a person 
comes hv^me feeling ill, a relative takes one of his 
garments, and, trailing this along behind him, runs 
to the sj)ol where the f)erson lirst felt ill, catcliing 
up the lost soul-substance in this way. (Jenenilly, 
however, they have recouise to a sorcerer, lie 
goes to the sj)ot in rniostion with an ollering and 
a niece of cotton or a l)ranch of a tree. The soul- 
substance is caught in the piece of (doth or in the 
branch, carried home, and applied to the sick man’s 
hea<l (Moluccas, Minahassa, Central and Southern 
("elebes, Timor ; aimjng the Dayaks, .Javanese, 
SundaiK'se, Niassians, Battak, and (layos). In 
Bolau Monondou and among the Malays it is 
sometimes caught in a d(jll ; among otlnw tribes 
generally in a bowl or in a bag of rice (Southern 
Celebes, Watub(da, Olo-Diisun, Lami Dayaks, 
Karo and J’iimjr Ba((;ik, Malays). J’he priestesses 
among the Baiiau Dayaks declare that they sjdit 
the sick man’s head, and thus open a way for the 
soul-substance ; or reimwe it by placing abeautiful 
garment on the patient’s head. (Occasionally the 
s(U(;erer uses a ladder for the .soul-substance to 
pass along; this is a thread ('rimorese) or a string 
of beads (laind Dayaks of Sarawak). When the 
soul-substance has betm caught, it looks like a 
piece of a leaf (Miiiahassians, ’rorajas), a little 
spider (Timor, Nias), or liair (Dayaks of Sarawak), 
coal, oil, earth, or blood (Dlo-Dusun and others). 

( 5 ) Hnej^zing is gmierally looked upon as one of 
the signs that^ the soul subs!am e is leaving the body 
or returning to it. d'he bedief is wide-spread tliat 
a sick man will recover when he snecz(;s, because 
then the soul-substamte has come back. The 
wishes pronounced by a mother when her child 
sneezes are to the ellcct that a spirit may not take 
away the soul-substance whi( h has issued out of 
the child (Torajas, Javanese, Battak, Dayaks). 
For grown-up people sneezing is a sign either that 
friends think of them or that enemies want to 
harm their soul-su bstance. In (n)nsid(U’ation of 
the latter case imprecations are freijucntly uttere<l 
with sneezing. 

Wdien a spirit has caught the soul substance, a 
doll is often made re]>resentino the sick person, 
and this, instead of the soul-substance of the 


alient, is offered the spirit (Uliassians, Torajas, 
linahassians, Macassars, all I)ayak tribes, Malays, 
Battak, Nia.ssians). The name given to this doll 
often has the meaning of ‘ransom,’ ‘substitute',’ 
‘price for which something is bought,’ etc. The 
doll is generally brought beforehand into closer 
connexion with the sick person by adding to it a 
thread of his tdothes, a hair, some saliva, or some 
scra[)ings of skin ami nails, or by 8im})ly pressing 
it against him. Another kind of substitute is a 
doll re})resenting the patient, which is ill-treated, 
in order to give satisfaction to the spirit which 
has caused the disease, that it may refrain from 
troubling the sick man any longer. 

5. Voluntary departure of soul-substance.— 
When the sick person continm's to be ill in spite 
of all ellorts, this is a proof for the Indonesian 
tliat the spirit has taken the soul-substamuj to a 
sj)()t whence men cannot bring it back, 'fhen a 
priest or a priestess must be summoned, who is 
conversant witli the spirits, and w ho can conjure up 
wtdi-disposed sjiirits to helj) them in their search 
for the soul-substance, 'fhese pric'sts and priestesses 
generally intone a litan}^ in which they record 
tludr exneriences on the journey to the sjiirit 
world. Then the priest invokes (he help of the 
spirits which are well disposed to man. The spirits 
come for the pricest in some vehicle (generally the 
rainhow'), and eonduet him [i.c. his soiil-snbstance) 
to higher K^gions, w herc^ aft(;r many meetings with 
gods and spirits, and after some vici.ssitudes, he 
regains the lost soul-suhstance, and, haviiigrcdurned 
to earth in the same vcdiicde, restores it to the sicik 
per.son. d’he ide.a w'iiich gives rise to this practice 
is that in sha'p the soul-su bstance can move about 
freely in the haunts of the sjdrits. Among the 
Javanese and Buginese, and in llu' Molma'as, the 
priests and priestesst's still ac'lually lie <lovvn to 
sh'cp. Among other tribes sleep is only feigned, 
d’he langua<m used by the priests is a nji.\(ure of 
words of tlieir own, cireiimlocuitions, and words 
Icuived from foreign laiignages. All these things 
have certainly been used to enhance the import¬ 
ance of the priests and priestesses, but among the 
Indonesians the priests have never pr.'u'tised a 
secret cult. The above is true of Dayaks, Toraja.s, 
Mi uahassians, Tobelorese, Buginese, Minahka- 
bauians, and .Javanese, 

d'he personal soul-substance may separate from 
the body in order to harm a jierson. Those; w ho 
}K)sse.S8 this pow'er are wer-W(dvcs and witches. 
Some tribes believe that tin; w hede wer-wolf changes 
nto a tiger (Malacca, Sumatra, .lava), into a 
•rocodile (I’liilippine Islands, Lombok), into a dog 
>r cat (J'imoi) ; Imt most of them believe (bat only 
he soul-substance changes into an animal, and 
the body remains at home. As a rat, dog, snake, 
eiillijeed, owl, etc., it pcnetr.ates into the houses 
of [)eoi)le to injure; them. When the soul-sub¬ 
stance leaves or I'lite-is the be)dy, it eloiis so in the 
luipe of a mouse (J'imor), a (irefly (Bali, Central 
’elebes), or a lizard (Malays). 'I'lie harm which 
he wer-wolf is siip{}oseel to do to people is to eat 
heir soul-sub.stance ; he does this by taking the 
'III rails (especially the liver) out of a man (Bali, 
llalmahcra, Ontral Celebes, and other places), 
by drinking the blood (Se)uthern Timor), or by 
reying upon the heart (Korinchi). A man be- 
•ornes a lycanthrope by inheritance or by trans- 
nission (Central Timor, Central Celebes, Dayaks, 
Malays), by pronouncing certain charms (Java, 
Bali), or by ollerings to evil spirits (llalmahera). 
't is not always possible to recognize a lycan- 
brope ; .sometimes, how^ever, he may be known 
iither by twdsted feet (Atche), or by want of the 
groove under the nose in the u])per lip (Korinchi), 

►r sometimes by peculiar actions, a.s, e.g., standing 
laked on his head (Central 'rimor). When some 
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one is suspected of bein^ a wor-wolf, it lias to be 
decided by an ordeal whether be is really guilty 
or not; if he is guilty, lie is killed. 

The witch (varu})ire) is a woman, who can sever 
her head from her body, and make it lly through 
the air to harm people ; the bowels lly along witli 
the head ; she uses her ears (sometimes lier lungs) 
as wings. Generally the name for witch points to 
this power; among most of the Indonesian 

tribes the word is connected with the Malay 
tnnggal, ‘to draw out, to [)ull out.’ The wit<‘h 
may be recognized by the noises wliich she makers 
on lu'r journeys (reprt^sented by ko or pa). She 
works liarm in the same way as the wer-woif. 
Slie can go on her expeditions only by night; if 
she lias not returned to her body before daybreak, 
she dies, d’he Indonesian,^ try to j)roteet thidr 
honu's from visits of witclies l»v ail kinds of ni(\ans, 
the most common being the lianging \ip of some 
tliotny boughs. The witch is killed when her 
guilt lias been convincingly pioved. 

6 . Soul-substance of animals.—Ac(;ording to the 
Indonesians, the soul-substanceof animals is similar 
to that of man. ’Ihis apj^ears from tludr folklore. 
In the stor^^ of creation of the Karo llattak, men 
were to be born from eggs, but through the care¬ 
lessness of a mythical personage the eggs broke 
too soon, and animals and plant-s issued forth. 
Numcirous stories tell tliat animals were originally 
men : this appli(‘s s{»ecia.lly to monkeys, cro<*<Kliles, 
and hii'ds; but also to deer (Macassars, 'roiajas, 
Malays) and to dogs (11 aliiiabera). Women give* 
birth to animals, as is generallv told of the croco¬ 
dile, of the iguana (Papuans, ^\a(^\lrese), of snakes 
and lizards (Hattak). Animals also may bring 
forth linman beings, as monkeys (Malays), dogs 
(Ja>’a, LoJuljoJv, Southern and Central Cele})es, 
Nias), biili'aloes (iMaca,ssars), and (b.^er (Dayaks). 
Men sometimes turn into animals hy eating part 
of an animal, into birds by (‘ating birds’ eggs 
(Minaliassa), into crocodiles l>y enting cna'odiles’ 
eggs (l)ayaks), into snakes l)y eating the flesh of 
snakes (Minaliassa, Padarig), Ardmals sometimcis 
play tlie [lart of allies of man. 

Man uses tlie soul-substance of animals for his 
own benefit: the ashes of tlie milliped or of the burnt 
irehensile tail of tiie cuscusare nibbed between t he 
lands to make them strong in combat ((lalelarese) ; 
lizards are used in cases of leprosy, on account of 
their regenerating }jower (Java) ; the bead and the 
fat of the tortoise are used to bring sj)iiiiter8 to 
light, in viitue of its power of drawing in or 
nutting out its bead fr<jin under its shell (Torajas, 
llattak). The bones lia ve s[)ecial yaiwer; bones 
of erow's make a person dexterous in stealing, and 
in (^^entral Celebes they make a ])erson invisible. 
Everywhere we meet with storii^s that iiiiraculon.s 
trees grow out of buried bones of animals. Skulls 
of deer and ))igs are hung nji in the lioiise (o call 
the sunl-snl)s(,'U](*e of their fellows (Macassars, 
Torajas, Calclarese, Niassians). J’lie l>Iood of 
animals jilays an important part at sacriti(*es. 
Sacred heirlooms are rubbed with blood to give 
them power (Mai^assars and Hngiriese) ; [)adi-seeds 
are sprinkled witli blood to make them grow 
rapidly (Torajas, Dayaks). The Macassars drank 
deer’s blood to assim'date themselves to tliese ani¬ 
mals, in order to rat<;h tlieni more easily, Tlie 
saliva of animals also has power ; we find cases 
where peo|>]e are cured by tlie saliva of a cow 
(Padang panjan), a tiger (Javanese), and dogs 
(Ahkola, Halniabera). The saliva of hens is 
applied to cure stings or bites of venomous beasts. 
On the other hand, the animal itself is very often 
used, burnt and pounded to powder. 

Animals which are of special importance to man 
are endowed with a personal soul-substance. Thus, 
among a tribe of hunters dogs are considered to 


possess personal soul-substance ; they have; names, 
and are spoken to and tii'ated as men (To^aia^, 
Calelaiesc, iJayaks). 'This I'ontinm's up to the 
time when they are no longer bnntins (Minafika 
banians, Malays). J^ulkiloes and cows also have 
personal sonl-substam^e ; they are addressed, their 
soul-snbst.anc(‘ is invoked, and olleririgs are given 
to tlu'iii (Miiuihkabauiaiis, A(diinese, Ikaltak, 
Dayaks, J:«.vanese, 'I’iniorese, Macassars, Ihigiiiese, 
and J’or.ijas). Ah a rule one animal in a herd is 
eonsideiasl as the leader wbicdi keeps the herd 
together, and is nc'ither kill(‘d nor sold. 

7. Soul-substance of plants,—Aecording to the 
Imbniesians, plants too iiave soul-substaiiee similar 
to that of man. J'lu! (dose relation between imi.n 
and plant ap[)earH from stories. Sometimes a per¬ 
son going on a jouiiu'y gives the relatives whom 
lie leaves behind a j>lant, wliieli will languish w ben 
be is in dangiT or ill. Many tribes plant a coco¬ 
nut at tlie bii tb of a cldld ; the soul-substance of 
the ebild is tlu'n bound to the free wlien it grows 
uji. Other stori(rs tell t hat some* t rees were origin¬ 
ally num, c.r/,, the Mi traja/lan and the Arctiga 
saci'hitrifcra \ others deal with pinscjiis wlio have 
come forth from trees or ])Iants, (‘sj)eeially from 
rot an and bamlxx^. 'I'liere are j)lantH to whicli a 
particularly strong sonl-substanee is attributed, 
on account of their lough vital power. With all 
Indonesians tlie l)ra(<F,na ifrnnyatlls stands fore¬ 
most among them. It is the s.'ieiaxl [dant, which 
is used by tlie piiests in all tlndi' pro(!eedings, and 
whose strong soul-sub>tance they (1^ to transfer 
t-o man. 'I'lie name and shape of plants (diar- 
aclerize their soui-siilistaiiee, and to this the Indo¬ 
nesian })ays heed when seeking for cures for 
diseases, or for liringiiig about- some (diangc in bis 
body. In Cential (a lebes tber(‘ is a trcf; called 
lc 7 ituru ; now tKru means to slee[>, and tberebue 
the leaves of this tree ar(i used to allev iate (cause 
to go to sle('p) pain, 'bhe sonl-snbstance of the 
primdpal trees and iilants which are of great use 
to man is imagine<l to be personal : tlius friiit- 
b(‘aiing trees are often addressed as jiersons. 'The 
rice is fed by tom liing the stalks with ri(‘e- 
[)()rridg<i; Avood and l(*aves of trees v itb large fiuit 
are laid between the iie(*, that it may (oriii large 
grains; iill kinds of pr(‘eautions must be takam, 
lest the sonl-substanee of the rice should be fright¬ 
ened and l!(‘e. If from the languishing condition 
of the rice it apixairs tliab the sonl-snbstance is 
gone, tlnui it is bronglit back as wit.li man. J'bis 
soul-substance is imagined in the shape of a bird 
or a snake; jiarticuhirly at the moment when tlie 
rice is to be cut, it is necessary to be careful not 
to startle the soul-substarice ; tlicn an object is 
madi; out of rice plants, the ‘rice mother,’ which 
will keep back the sou 1 -substaTice of tlie other ric(‘ ; 
it also attracts tlie soiil-sulistance of rice wlii(di has 
got lost tlirougb birds or in otli(;r ways; the soiil- 
sulistance of tlie nee motlier is still more stK'ngtb- 
ened by the addition of stones, iron, and filants with 
strong soul-substance ; it is spoken to kindly, and 
it is told what is (l(‘sir(xl from it ; with great show 
of honour the rice mother is carried home, and 
preserved in the barn wdlb the other rice. Among 
trees the coco-palm has a j)ersorial soul substance. 
It is said to have grown out of t he bead of a man. 
'Die nut is fre({neiuly ns(al in sorrery ; various ani¬ 
mistic actions take place when })lanting it. In 
order to jireverit the tree from s)i</o1ing nj) Uio 
rapidly it is idantcsl in the afternoon, when it 
casts a short siiadow, or t lu' i)eoi)lc who plant it 
S(piat down ; in order to make it be.ar rnucli fruit, 
it is planted by a person wlio has many ebildren 
and grandchildren, etc. Tlie Ai'i'iiga sftreharifeyrd 
grew out of a woman ; tlie palm wine is milk 
from her breasts, or it is her tears; during all the 
operations to which the tree is subjected it ib also 
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«poken to (Torajaa, Dayaks, Javanese, Niassians, 
liattak). In the Muluecas the elove tree is con- 
sidered and treated exactly in the same way as a 
woman witli child, durin;< the time that it is in 
bloom ; [people are particularly careful to avoid 
anything that might frighten the soul-substance of 
the tree. I’he Battak believe that tlie camphor 
tree has a spirit of its own to which sacrihces are 
ollered ; the camphor-seekers use a language of 
their own making, lest the soul-substance of the 
tree should understaiul what tlieir object is and 
hide its camphor crystals from them. In Sumba 
the natives call the sandalwood tree ai nitu, i.e. 
spirit wood, and formerly nobody dared cut down 
such a tree. In a grove of caoutchouc trees there 
is one tre(i which is considered the chief of all, and 
M'hich tak<‘s care that the soul-substance of the 
other trees does not vanish (and with it tho saj)) ; 
such a tree is Tmver ta[)ped. 

8. Soul - substance of objects. — Tliat obj(‘ctH 
ahso have sonl-substance appears from the use that 
is made of tlnmi. Very often people carry with 
them iion objects, stones, china, bca<lH, or hard 
fruits, as some kinds of nut.s, or make (heir chil¬ 
dren carry them about, that their soul-substance 
may he as hard as that of the ol*je(;ts Fiientioned 
(Malays, B/ittak, (layos, I^ayaks, Sundanese, 
Mac.'issars, I'orajas, Galclarese). Brittle objects 
are brought into contact with hard oik's, to mak(; 
them hard; c'.//., an earthen pot is touched with 
iron or stone (Macassars, I'orajas). Objects are 
also fed ; agricultural tools are fed on the new 
rice (Dayaks, i'orajas, Central Ihmor) ; the jilough 
gets an olhuing (.\1 acassars) ; tho loom is given 
rice to eat (.Southern 'rimor) ; the riile gets part 
of the game ((.amtral 'Timor) ; the davanese olTer 
sacrifices to all kinds of objects—to (heir cart, 
their barn, etc. 'I'he Indonesian smiths in jiar- 
ticular oiler sacrifices to their tools. A large 
piece of gol<l is supposed to attract, other gohl 
(Achincse, I’a.rigians, 'I'orajas, Dayaks) ; a par¬ 
ticularly largti diamond to attract other diamonds 
(Dayaks). The soul-substance of iron (>Iays an 
important part among the Indonesians : they sit 
down on iron to make their own soul-subs(.ance 
strong (Malays, Macassars); ironisii.sed to make 
peopbi invulnei a ble ( Karo Battak) ; water in which 
iron has lain is drunk to produce strength (Nia.s, 
Jav.a, Cciitial ('cleiies, llalmahera) ; a Javanese 
woman-doctor always carries iron about with her, 
in order to givi; additional force to luu* massage; 
among the* 'I'orajas and Dayaks iron plays an im¬ 
portant, part 111 various solemnities. 'The smith, 
who handles iron every day, is considered a very 
important man (Battak, Dayaks, 'I'orajas), and 
among the peoples who have become Muham¬ 
madans he has colli iuued to he the repn^sentative 
of luiat lieiiism. In those countries wliere gold is 
found there are all kinds of preeejits not to drive 
away the soul-suhsiance of the gold (and with it 
the gold itsclt) (,Mala\s, Minahkahaniaiis). 'The 
Dayaks heluive that (he soul-suhstan(*e of gobl can 
avenge itself on tin* gold-sc(*ke,i and make him ill. 
In tlie tin explorations among the Malays it is 
nece.ssary to avoid everything tliat might t^righten 
the soul-substance of tlie tin ; the tin ore is always 
heated with great resjieet. 

9. Metempsychosis. -What becomes of the soul- 
snlistance after death ? Some of the tribes believe 
that it {lasses into soul, but most of them do not. 
I'he facts prove that after the deat h of a {lerson the 
soul-suhstance continues to be distinguished from 
the soul (Dayaks, 'I'orajas, Ba{tuans, 'Timorese, and 
others). 'The gene.ral nlea is that after death the 
soul-siihstance returns to the chief god, who doles 
it out again to other {)eo{)le, animals, and iilants; 
or this animation takes place directly. The con- 
cej>tions concerning tlie soiil-siibstanee have given 


rise to the belief in metempsychosis—whieli in it* 
turn has been suiierseded by tin; belief in the scul, 
in man living an inde{)endenb s{uritual existence 
after death. Kven in this earthly life the soul- 
substance can move to anotlier pmson. It is uni¬ 
versally believed that, wlieii a cfiild resembles its 
father (or its mother) strongly, it has got possession 
of that parent's soul-substance, and lie (or slie) 
must die. If a child resembles a person who has 
died, the dead one has been incarnated in the child 
(Javanese, Balinese, Niassians, Dayaks). The soul- 
su hstance of the dead is also transmitted to animals 
and plants : beasts of {>rey are ancestors who 
avenge a violation of moral laws. The dead are 
also su{){)osed to live on in animals which have some¬ 
thing in common willi the s[»irits : tin* tiretly, he- 
eau.si^ of its mysterious light ; birds and Imttei (lies, 
because they can soar u}> to the realms of tlie s{)irits; 
snakes, because they come forth from holes in the 
earth, from the under world, etc. ; and lioiise 
lizards and mice, hec^iuse they live with men in the 
same house, etc. 

'The soul-siihstance of a living person is imagined 
as a lirclly ('I'orajas, Ifattak, Ni.issians) ; also that 
of deer and swine (Battak, Dayaks), and of })lants 
(Javanese). Moreover, all the Indonesian trilxjs 
look ii|)on the fin'lly as tlu; incarnation of a de¬ 
ceased {lerson. The soul-su hstance Ic/ives a sleefi- 
ing {lerson in the shape of a cricket (.Sundanese and 
(Jalelarese). 'The cricket is a dead ju'i sori, slowing 
the living the way to the Band of Souls ('Torajas). 
Sometimes a hlowlly is an embodied (uirse which 
comes to some one (Kailiaris, Dayaks) ; generally, 
however, it is a dead jierson who coim's to fetch a 
relative to the Band of Souls ('Torajas, Javanese, 
Ankolaians, Battak, Niassians) ; sometimes it is 
a {ler.son who has died abroad, and has come to 
announce his dc.ath to his relatives ((Jalelarese, 
Macaftsars). Duly in Ahkolaand Nias is tlie hutter- 
Hy regarded as a dead j)erson ; everywhere el,*a; it is 
looked ii|)on as the soul-su hstance of a triend who 
has come to announce his visit to sntne Inmse ; 
sometimes it is the soul - suhstaru^e of animals 
('Torajas, liattak). If a hutterHy settles on a sick 
{lerson, the latter imjiroves in health, for his soul- 
substance has returned ('Torajas, Minahassiaiis, 
and Ankolaians). Soul-substance is also .siij){)osed 
to have the shape of a bird, as is proved by the fact 
that it is summoned back by interjections with 
which chickens are called (Buginese, Maca.ssars, 
Malays, Minahkabaiiians, ('entral Celebes). 'The 
idea that birds are incarnations of the dead is 
jirevalent throughout Indonesia. 

Among the 'Torajas, Dayaks, and Timorese the 
mouse is sup|)0.sed to be the soul-substance of a 
living {lerson. Wlien a mouse nihhli^s at the 
clothes or nails of some one, it is considered by 
nearly all the tribes as a dead person who has come 
to take him to the Band of Souls. A snake is 
generally looked upon as a dead person, whose 
coming forebodes evil. Among some tribes, e.g. 
the Dayaks, the soul-suhstance appears as a snake, 
hut as a rule a re{»tile ro{)resents a dead person. 
If it enters a house, it is a j>erson who has died and 
has come to fetch one of the inmates. The soul- 
substance of a lycanthro{)e aj){*e;irs among some 
])eo{)lcs as a house lizard (Malays) ; but in other 
cases this animal is taken as tlie incarnation of a 
deatl person who wishes to continue living in the 
same house witli his relatives. 

Bemnants of the belief in the transmigiation of 
souTs are found everywhere throughout the Archi¬ 
pelago. Man can pass into all kinds of animals ; 
but in these ideas concerning metempsychosia 
there is not a trace of any thought of retribution. 
'This is met with only among the Javanese and 
Balinese, who have been iimler the influence of 
the Hindus, and who try to find charms to secure 
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for themselves a new birth into a hij^dier being, or 
lead the life of a hermit for this purpose. 

10. The worship of animals. —Closely connected 
with the belief in the transmigration of souls is 
the worship rendered to some aniiuals by the Indo¬ 
nesian peo^iles, because they think their ancestors 
are embodied in them ; such animals must not be 
harmed. Exanijdes are the white hen (Battak), or 
another bird (Tagalos), or a species of monkey 
(Battak, Dayaks), pig (Ihibar), buflalo, d(;er (Da- 
yaks), eel (in the Philippine islands, in Southern 
(Celebes, and the Moluccas). An object of universal 
worship among the Indonesians is the crocodile. 
In Java and Sumatra it is belitived that the souls 
of the ancestors have become crocodihis, which pro¬ 
tect their descendants. They are killed only h}’ 
way of revenge when they have killed a man. 
Mothers [)lace (lie jilacenta of their children in a 
small vessel arnl hit it float down the river, as an 
ofl'ering to the crocodiles (to the ancestors). In 
Banka good and evil are supposed to be due to 
the crocodile; it is addressed as ‘high lord’; at 
festivals sacrifices are ottered to it ; the highest 
thing imaginable is to become a (irocodile after 
death. Bugincse and Macassars see their ancestors 
in cTocodiles, and throw ollmings into the water ; 
a crocodile is believed to di'vour a man only by 
mistake. Formerly a virgin was oft'ereii to the 
crocodiles by the Timorese when a new ruler 
ascended the throne. All througli the Moluccas 
the crocodile is worshippi'd, and p(‘oplo refrain 
from ea( ing its flesh. In (Adels's and the islands 
north of it the crocodile is called ‘ grandfather.’ 
In all the teniph's of tin;'konijas figures of croco¬ 
diles are found. Many Indonesian tiibes consider 
the lizard as the incarnation of (he househohl gods 
of the ancestors living in tin* house. If an ofl’ering 
is put rcuidy for (hose household gods, and a lizard 
is heard, this means that tlui souls of the departed 
have e.aten enough, or that they want iuok; 
(Halrnahera, Southein ("elebes, Nias). A worshi[> 
jiroper, however, as is found aiming the Poly¬ 
nesians, does not oc‘ciir in Indonesia. It is probably 
because there were no croccxliles found there that 
the lizard cult has develo[ted so strongly. Wher¬ 
ever tigers are found (Java, Sumatra, and Malay 
peninsula) they are worshijined as incarnations of 
ancestors ; tln^y ar(‘ calico ‘ grandfather,’ and 
are never hunted. The Timor Battak believe that 
only very old men who have lived e.xemjilary lives 
change into tigers, and protect their descendants 
in this shape. 

11. Fetishism.—The fetishes of the Indonesians 
are obji'cts with a soul substance which is thought 
to be personal. 'I'liese objects ani use<l by men to 
their own advantage. All (hiough the Ar('hi|»elago 
sPmes are found in the shajie of men, animals, an<l 

f hints, but they are not gimcrally fetishes. The 
ndonesians do not pray to tlunr fetishe.s, but they 
feed them on rice, eggs, and blood to strengthmi 
their efliciency and power to bless. The fetish is 
addressed as a person. 

(1) All o/jjert.s‘ can become fetishes; this depends 
on tlieir singularity or rarity, or the circumstances 
iindeTirtnch they are found. Very common fetishes 
are bezoar-stones, which are found in animals and 
plants. The Indonesians consider them as the con¬ 
centrated soul-substance of the animal or plant. 
They are used for various pur{)oses : they are worn 
on the naked body, to make the strength [lass from 
them into the body ; tliey are su{)posed to ensure a 
long life, to stanch blood, to procure invulner¬ 
ability. In some parts of the Archipelago a trade 
is carried on in these stones. So-called thunder- 
stones, objects from the Stone Age, are also treated 
as fetishes. They are considered as the ‘ teeth ’ of 
thunder and lightning, d’hey occur everywhere, 
and are used to allay the elements and bring alxjut 


rain or dry weather. They also render a person 
invulnerable in war. Amoim the fetishes common 
stones are also found. The Indonesians look upon 
stones and mountains as the skeleton, the bones, of 
the earth ; and, just as they consider the hones of 
man as the most important, the least transitory 
part, BO they think stones the most important part 
of the earth ; liem;e their objection to the chipping 
of stones by explorers. Special stones may become 
fetishes; sonieliuuis tiiey are indicated in dreams, 
or t heir sliape or colour reveals them, or they strike 
some one’s fancy. Stones as fetislies are found 
everywhere ; the Minafikahauiaiis have even stones 
producing sound; they are rubbed witli blood to 
make them ellieacious, and fumigated with incense. 
Stones are used as fetislies maiidy in ’Fimor ; they 
tell (heir owners in a dream what sacriiice they 
wish ; altars are erected for them ; they are gener¬ 
ally f(‘<i on rice and eggs. 'riiere arc State*, and 
family fetishes. Tlie soul-suhstance of the precious 
sandalwood is embodied in a stone. Among some 
tribes a large stone is erected at every village, and 
this embodies the soul-suhstance of tlie whole 
pojmlatioii (Nias, Minaliassa, Borneo). Stones 
which arc said to have brought forth little stones 
are also found as fetislu^s (Miiiahkabau, (’(uitraJ 
(’elehes). Fetishes are frequently used as amulets ; 
they are worn round the m*ck, on the belly, or 
across the shoulder, ami consist mostly of stones, 
twigs or roots of a peculiar sliajte, or teeth of men 
and animals. War amulets arc in general use as 
fetishes which give luck in warfaie. I’lie 'I’orajas 
u>-e a string of liorned shells for this purpose. In 
'Fimor (his amulet is a little hag filled witli stones 
and roots, which is kept at the toj) of the house, 
where the ancestors are supjiosed to live. In 11 al- 
mahera ami among the Dayaks little pots tilled 
with sacred oil are often worn round the neck. 'Fhe 
Dayaks also use strings of the teidli of beasts of 
prey. Other amulets are hung in fruit-trees, to 
save them from being robbed of their fruit. They 
are often known by the name of ‘ red-eye,’ and 
mostly consist of nettles and other things causing 
itching, which will bring illness to the, t hief. They 
have the distinguishing feat ure of fetishes—viz. bo 
act self-consciously like jiersons. A remarkable 
fetish is the jxtvgulubdlaifq, a rough stone image, 
in which holes have been iliored, and filled witli a 
pulpy substance made of eyes, lijis, nus(*, and other 
parts of a corpse. With this mixture the stone 
animated, i.e. made into a jierson. 'Fhe soul of the 
corpse of which the mixture has been made has 
notning to do with this. These stone images are 
plant('d near the villages, and warn the inhabi¬ 
tants of an approaching danger. 'Fliese stones arc 
also found among the Dayaks, Minahassians, Nias- 
sians. Among t,h(5 tirstand the last meritioned, life 
is infuH(,‘d into them by means of blood. The 
Dayaks sacriliced to them before they went to w ar, 
ana the captured heads w'ere placed near tliem. 
Among the Battak this principle is ajiplied in the 
magic wands, carved sticks, wdiich are also ani¬ 
mated by means of blood, and are used for various 
pur[)os(*s—esriecially to liring about rain or dry 
w^eather. The perniindkan is a pitcher lilhsl witli 
blood, w'ith a wooden stopper, on wliicli a human 
hgure has been carved. P<tgar (‘ fence ’) consists of 
fetishes prejiared in ditlerent w'ays and liung u[) in 
tlie house ; these objects guard the owner against 
all kinds of evil practices and magic spells and 
poison. 

Objects which have gradually become fetishes 
are old heirlooms, known in (he Andiipelago aa 
piLsaka. They derive their fetish powiir from the 
circumstance that in olden times tliey were used 
by the ancestors. The objects are so sacred that 
nobody would think of selling tliem. It is impos- 
silile (ogive an enumeration of thediIferent;?wtfa/::« ; 
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their number is continually added to. We need 
mention only the or sacred earthen T)ots, 

of the Dayaks, seen all throiijjjh Horneo. These 
pots are old and of forei{;n ori<j:in—the Dayaks say, 
of supernatural ori^^nn. Trt*((uent attempts have 
been made to copy the pots, but the Dayak easily 
distinj^niishes tlio j^enuine ones from the imitations. 
The Dayaks jjay fabulous pri(!es for these objects. 
It is recorded tnat vessels have been bought for 
£ 330 , £1200, and one for as much as £ 2000 . When 
a ][)ot breaks the shards are sold separately at higl 
rices. These pots have supernatural power : they 
ring luck and avert evil, ddiey secure to their 
owners a flourishing trade, a jilentiful harvest, 
success in hunting and catching fish ; they ward 
off diseases and disasters, and banish all evil spirits 
from their neighbourhood. Water drunk from 
them has healing [)ower. d’hey are worshipped like 
gods ; after one has been bought a sacrificial feast 
is given ; frecpiently they are rubbed with the 
blood of pigs or of fowls. 

Among tha pusalai, or heirlooms, the State orna¬ 
ments call for s})ecial mcnlion. E<ach of the dif- 
erent Toraja districts in Central Celebes preserves 
some object—as a spear, a a wooden ri(;e- 

•spoon, a ladle of coco-nutshell, or an earfhen pot. 
These objects are said to have beh)nged originally 
to the household of a prince who ruled all the 
Torajas. Nobody dares to take charge of t hese old 
heirlooms but the chief himself, who is the repn^- 
sentative of the tribe. Among more primitive 
tribes these State ornaments are no more than 
fetishes wdiich bring luck to the country. Tlieiy 
have become of more importance to iuok* civilized 
tribes, as the Macassars and the Ihigim^se. Their 
State ornaments consist of all kinds of objeads ; 
offerings are made to them, and they are fumi¬ 
gated with incense ; frequently a vow’ is made, in 
cases of disease, pregnancy, ciiihlIcssness, etc., to 
sacrifice an animal to these obj(‘cts. In cases of 
general disasters, sacrificial feasts are organized 
for them, at which they are rubbed with the bloo<l 
of a biitfalo. 'fhe man to whose care they are en¬ 
trusted is the ruler of the people. All kinds of 
wonders are told about the State ornaments in the 
Padang highlands ; they are said, inter o/m, to 
emit a glow which is iniurious to the healtli of 
children. People wash themselves with water in 
w’hich they have lain. Another ornament killed 
the [lerson whose shadow w^as cast on it. In some 
regions of the Malay Peninsula the natives wawe so 
afraid of the oruaiiumts that they <lid not dare to 
look at them, 'the State ornaimmts at the courts 
of the Javanese princes are displayed only at feasts 
and cenmionies; they consist, for the greater part, 
of solid gold objects representing mythical beings 
or animals. A cannon was supposed ahvays to 
warn the prince of imminent dangers, and another 
cannon could make women fruitful ; for this reason 
barren women made offerings to that fetish, during 
which they sat astabh; on Inu’seback like men. 

(2) Fersuns may also become fetishes (;ven during 
their lives,^ i.e. some jx^rsons are considered to be 
endowed with sup(‘,rnatural power, which renders 
them objects of adoiation. This may be said to 
be generally t rue of all native ])rinceH In the Archi- 
[jclago : tlnur j)arcnts are supj)osed to have de- 
s( ended from heaven ; they ha\’e \vhite blood ; their 
curse alone is suflicient to ruin all the land, and so 
forth. Perhaps the most striking example of this 
may be fourul in the singa-niangftntjn, or ))riest- 
king of the Battak ; he was said to have been in 
tlu^ w’omb for seven years ; his birth was at tended 
with all kinds of miraculous natural plnmomena ; 
when at a more advanced age he slept W’ith his legs 

' Olijections may be raised to ranking men and animals with 
sii|>ernalural power among the fetishes. We have classed them 

henause tliey come very near to fetishes. 


upwards and his head downwards, all the rice grew 
w'lth its roots in the air. His tongue was over¬ 
grown with hair, and one word uttered by him 
could destroy a man or lay waste a region. An- 
otlier exam])le is furnished by James Brooke, the 
raja of Sarawak : water w'hich he liad blessed, or 
in which he had washed his hands or feet, was 
scattered over the land to make it fertile ; and he 
was invoked by the Dayaks in their pra^’ers. 

(3) We know’^ only one example of living animals 
becoming fetishes, viz. the w’orship of tlie turtle¬ 
dove by the Javanese and Malays in Sumatia. 
J'his, how'cver, is not nurely Indonesian, but was 
introduced by the Hindus. For the dove wdth the 
special marks a high price is paid : it brings its 
owner all kinds of blessings, averts disease, gives a 
good harvest of rice, and so on. These birds are 
tended with great care. Their dead bodies are 
embalmed and preserved, a.s they retain their 
power even after death. (See art. Austuala.siA.) 

12. Spiritism; the appearance of the soul.-— 
The soul living on after death is to the Indo¬ 
nesians a kind of essence of the dead body, having 
the same sha])e and the same defects as the mu t ('rial 
body ; e.g.., the souls of people whose head"' have 
hc(*n cut oil'by the enemy enter the Land of Souls 
without heads. 

On this bclii'f is based the practice of tatning, 
which, as far as the IMalay Archipelago is con¬ 
cerned, occurs only in the Moluccas and iii Borneo. 
Th<‘ tatu marks are also impressed on the soul. 
It is no longer possible to asc(^rtain for what pur¬ 
pose this is done—whether it scarves as clothing for 
(he .soul, or as a record of imj)ortaut events, or (and 
this is most probable) whether it is connected with 
fuiherty. Oi the same nature is the practice* of 
wounding shoulders and hr('ast, as a proof t hat one 
d()<*s not .shrink from pain, and as a test of courage! 
—a virtue which is highly valued in the Land of 
Souls. 

Most of the Indonesian races believe that the 
soul is black. J)iiring or aft(;r a funeral tliey 
blackc'n each otln.'r with charcoal, soot, or ashes 
'rorajas, Minahassians, Dayaks, Niassians, Karo 
Battak, inhabitants of Halmahera and the Aru 
islands, Papuans), to make the soul of the dead 
person belie\o that they also are souls ; edse 
it might ri'Seiit its own death so much that it 
would kill its relatives. In Timor people cover 
themselves with a jiii'ce of black cotton for this 
fmrpose. There are otlu^r occasiijus when the art-i- 
lic(! of making ])eople black is practised to dijlude 
souls or spirits ; babies are blackened wluui they 
arc left alone (Dayaks, Nia.ssians), and the custom 
is followed during a thunder.storm or other natural 
Jieiiomcna, in wliich sjiirits arc supyiosed to have a 
laiid (Afikobiians, I'oba Battak, Karo Jkattak). 

13. Man’s fear of the soul. — Now and (hen wo 
meet wit h instamx's of the love for the (b'ad one 
overcoming the fear of his soul ; this hajqtcns 
especially with dead children. But as a rule the 
Indonesinns feel great fear of the soul of a dead 
person. They naturally think that the (h'-ad ]»ers()M 
resents leaving this earth, and in his resentnu'iit 
wishes to have his fate .shared by otln^rs. He 
therefore tries to (;arry ofV the soiil-siihstance of 
the surviving people into the grave, which will 
anise them to die. 

The soul of a woman who has died in childbed 
8 especially feared. Such a soul is called jmnti- 
anak with some variations. It has the appear¬ 
ance of a bird with long claws, which utters a 
plaintive sound. Kesenting that she has died in 
childbed, she tries to make other j)regnant women 
sud'er the same fate that has befallen her. She 
penetrates for this pnr})08e into the Nvoman’s belly, 
and drives her claws into it. In this way she kills 
both mother and child. Some peoples believe that 
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the pontianak tries to einaseulato men (Western 
division of Borneo, Ceram, Key Islands, Savu). As 
a safeguard against the pontianak, people hang up 
thorny bouglis (generally of a particular lemon 
tree) at the entrance of houses in which there are 
pregnant women. The pontianak will keep o\it- 
side for fear of being wonnde.d by the thorns, "i’he 
inhabitants of the Phili|jpine Islands hare the 
genital j)arts in order to drive away the pontiftnak. 

The tear of the souls of the departed has given 
rise to innumerable methods of keeping tliem at a 
distance. Soul and body are believed to be in (dose 
connexion with each other, and it is thought that 
what is done to the body hapjiens also to tlie soul. 
Therefore the corpse of a woman dying in child¬ 
birth is bound down to prevent her soul from turn¬ 
ing into a pontiannk. Needles and thorns are 
stuck into her hands and limlis, that she may be 
afraid to stir for fear of hurting herself, ^^ggs 
are placed in her arm-pits, that she may not open 
her arms like wings, for fear of losing the eggs. 
Besides these measures, whicli are universal, the 
Achinese give such a corpse an entangled ball of 
cotton and a needle witiiout an eye ; when the 
pontinmdc wants to go off, she must first sew 
trousers from her shroud, but spends the time in 
disentangling the cotton and seeking the eye of the 
needle. 

The corpses of other people also are bound 
(Ehgano, Alalacca, Ilalmahera, Central Celebes, 
tlie Moluccas), or the thumbs and the big toes are 
tied together, that the soul may not be able to run 
and seize (Battak, Niassiana, Dayaks). The oj>en- 
ings of tiie head, eyes, ears, and mouth are filled 
u[), that the dead person may not be able to see, 
hear, or speak (Malays, Achinese, Battak, Nias- 
sians). Another way of keeping souls from <loing 
harm is to throw ashes, by wliich the soul is blinded 
(Torajas, Battak, Niassians, 13 aduis in .lava, Da¬ 
yaks, Calelarese in Ilalmahera, in Ceiam, and in 
Babar). 'I'lie Indonesians also fee! the ikhM of re¬ 
presenting symbolically the breakiiig of all con¬ 
nexions with the dead person: by splitting or 
cutiing through a juece of rattan (Toba Battak, 
Torajas, inhabitants of Babar) ; by liewing a bam¬ 
boo into two ('ranimbar), or a coco-nut (Macassars); 
by tearing/ a leaf in two (l’aj)uans) ; by tearing the 
waist-c:Iotli of the deceased in two (Niassians). 
Among the Karo Battak, if a woman ilics, the 
widower splits the oblong stone with which spices 
are ground or tears a sirih-leaf in two. Another 
common method of separating oneself from the soul 
is bathing. Bathing is in general a means of getting 
rid of something unpleasant, something ominous, 
especially of something in connexion with the 
dreaded soul. Among the Olo-Ngaju in Borneo 
this bathing takes place in a curious way. After 
the burial the relatives of the dead jierson sitdowm 
in a boat, which is upset in the river, so that they 
all fall into the water ; this is done three times. 
Among some tribes tiiis rite has been reduced 
to a partial bathing. Some wa.sh only their hands 
or tlieir feet (Karo Battak, 'Porajas, Minahassians, 
and in Babar). The Dayaks in Sarawak break a 
stone bottle of water to pieces on the ground after 
the funeral. The tribes which have a(ro])ted Lslam 
generally sprinkle water on the grave. Numerous 
are the methods used to make the soul lose its way 
to the house, lest it should return to it and haunt 
it. The Karo Battak bury the corpse of a person 
who has died a violent death, ana whose soul is 
therefore supposed to liear malice even more than 
others, with its head towards the village, that the 
dead man, when he rises, may not be able to see 
the village. Some, as, the Battak and the 

people of Halmahera, run away from the grave, 
every one trying hard not to be the bust. Of very 
general occurrence is the custom of making the 
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dead body leave the house through a window or a 
gap in the wall ; this window or gap in tlie wall 
must face the west (Central and Southern Celebes, 
Halmahera, New Guinea, Borneo). Some j)eoj»Ics 
carry out in this way only the corpses of sjiecial 
personages whose souls are particularly dreaded ; 
thus the Battak and the Balinese of earlier times 
did so only with the bodies of persons of high rank ; 
in Nias the corpse of a woman who has died in 
childbirth is removed from the house through the 
floor. The Minahassians try to bewilder the soul 
of a dead per.son by running quickly a few times 
round the house witli the corpse. This is probabl3' 
the origin of the rapid ]>ace at which the Muham¬ 
madans in Java ami elsewhere in the Archipelago 
bury their dead. The Niassians make a s})ecial 
patli to the burial-j)lace to mislead the soul. It is 
a common practice, when returning from a funeral, 
to erect a forked stalk or piece of wood behind 
oneself on the road to keep back the soul ('I'o- 
bunku, Sea Dayaks, Battak, Niassians). Otliers 
block up the road w ith poles (Burn, New Guinea), 
or light fires and make noise (Sunda, Minahassa, 
Bolan Monondou, Southern Celebes, Dutch New 
(iuinea ; among Dayaks, liattak, and Niassians). 
Some tribes make the coffin as narrow as possible, 
to prevent the dead [)erson from taking one of the 
survivors with him into it (ToiJijas, Galelarese, 
Olo-Ngaju, Nia.ssians). 

14. Mourning customs.—The Indonesians as¬ 
sume that, when a person has died, his soul is 
angry at renouncing life on earth. Afterwards it 
gets used to its new condition, hut at first it is in a 
mood dangerous for the survivors, 'f'liereforo great 
care is recommended for the first few days after a 
death ; tliis fear has given rise to the institution 
of mourning customs. 

During the first da^cs after a death the inhabit¬ 
ants of a village must kee}> perfectly c^uiet. No 
noise must be matle, dancing or singing is for¬ 
bidden, music must not be beard, rice must not be 
pounded, nor coco-nuts thrown down from the 
trees, nor shots fired ; in fact, they go so far as to 
forbid fishing, sailing on the water, and carrying 
goods in the usual way. The intention is that no 
sound should meet the ear of the soul to indicate 
the way to its home ; [leople try to conceal them¬ 
selves irorn it. 8uch injunctions are found among 
all Indonesian peoples. 

In the mourning clotliing of the Indonesians is 
embodied the idc'a of hiding from the detiaitcd 
sjiirit or making oiu'sclf unattractive to it by wear¬ 
ing old, worn clot hes ; but these clothes have 
another juirpose : the wearer wislu's to make him¬ 
self as much as possible similar to the dead person. 
Hence the (ialelarese wear ])itHe8 of the shroud 
as clothes or as wrap.s round the wrists, d'his ia 
found in tlio Tanimbar Islands and in Southern 
Celebes. It is also advisable to wear old clotbea 
or clothes no longer in use, because the souls of 
the departed in the Land of Souls are sui)pos(‘d to 
wear old-fashioned clotlies. Thus tlie rule survives 
here and there to wear mourning clothes of bark 
(Dayaks, Central Borneo, Torajas), or to return in 
some way to old times (Cerarn, Ambon, Am, Boiii). 
It is a wide-s[)read custom to take off all orna¬ 
ments, or to wrap pieces of cloth round them, to 
prevent them from being seen. 

These mourning customs are observed by th« 
nearest relatives, or by a wider circle w hen the de¬ 
ceased was the ebie^ of a tribe. Widows and 
widowers especially liave to beware of the revenge 
of the soul. 'I'hey must have their hair cut or 
shaved off; among some tribes more distant rela¬ 
tives also submit to this rule (New Guinea, Ilal¬ 
mahera, Luah-Sermata, Babar, Timor, Sarawak, 
Borneo, Efigaiio, Battaland). In Timor all niah* 
subjects shave tlieir iieads at the death of a chief, 
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and among some Da3mk tribes tiie serfs do so at 
the death of their master. Sometimes this shaving 
of the head is considered as the laying down of the 
ornament of tlie liair, but more probably it be¬ 
tokens a sacrilice of a part of oneself to save the 
whole. 

Widows and widowers must also hide themselves 
from the souls of tlieir dead mates in a special way, 
namely, by covering the head with a mat (Torajas), 
a piece of cotton or bark (Babar, Boni, Kenyah 
Dayaks, and Battak), a hat or cap (Papuans, Mina- 
hassians, Bahau Dayaks, Olo-Ngaju, Ehgano), or a 
net (Papuans). 

One of the mourning customs is abstinence from 
certain food, esj)ecially daily food ; hence sago- 
cakes are eaten insteacl of the usual sago-porridge 
(Papuans, Galelarese, Tobelorese); or maize in¬ 
stead of the daily rice (Torajas, Minahassians, 
Dayaks); eating in the house of death is not 
allowed (Silindun, S.-E. Borneo, Southern Cele¬ 
bes) ; eating is allowed, but not cooking (Mina- 
hassa, Minankabau) ; among some tribes the 
widow is fed (Engano, Southern Nias). Several 
authorities regard these customs as a renunciation 
in order to propitiate the souls of the departed. 
More probably they are attempts to be taken for 
souls, and thus to escape the vengeance of the de¬ 
parted soul. The rationale of tlieso practices is 
that the souls of the departeil do not eat—at least 
not in the same way as men ; wiiat they eat is 
invisi])le ; henc^e those w'lio wish to pass for com¬ 
panions of the dead must [iretend not to eat; 
therefore they leave the house, or tlie food is put 
into their mouths by others. 

The Indonesians have a short, deep mourning- 
time and a long, liglit mourning-time. The former 
is generally observed by' a wdde circle of relatives, 
an<l lasts from three to seven days (sometimes also 
till the new moon, as in some islands of the Mo¬ 
luccas). d’he light mourning is observed only by 
widow or w'idower, and lasts till the feast of tlie 
dead has been celebrated, when the soul is supposed 
to have gone to the Band of Souls. Among some 
Dayak and Toraja tribes tlu! deep mourning is 
ernfed by the sa rihce of some animal, which 
paeilies the vexation of the <lej)arted soul. This 
may have been general in earlier times. 

15. Human sacrifice.—The fear that a person 
who has died, es[>e(‘ialiy when he is of high rank, 
wishes to have a companion in his misfortune, has 
led the Indonesians to kill a human being, that the 
departe<l soul may be satisfied. Afterwards the 
thougdit has been attached to this custom that 
the victim may serve the dead person in the future 
life. Tlie Indonesians have also a bloodle.ss human 
sacrifice. Among the Torajas on the soutli arnl 
east of Take Posyo and among the Balinese, wlimi 
a chief dies, a family of slaves who are to li\’e in 
the grave-hut are set ajiart, and treated as souls ; 
nobody may deny them anything, or talk with 
them. After the fi^ast of the dead has been held, 
this family is set free, but they are not allowed to 
live in the village ; they are looked on as dead. 
This custom must also have been prevalent among 
the Toba Battak ; in former times nobody was 
allowed to give shelter or food to such slaves. 
Among the Buginese and the Macassars the custom 
survives to the present day that the slave, male or 
female, who receives the water in w Inch the corpse 
of a high-born personage is washed is set free. 1 he 
Baduia in the west of Java, who guard the sacred 
graves of the princes of Pajajaran, are most likely 
descendants from such a slave-family. It is re¬ 
corded of numerous Indonesian tribes that for some 
nights after the death of a })erson watchers are 
)laccd on the grave, that the dead person may not 
eel lonely. This bloodless human sacrifice might 
be called the link between the mourning rites and 


the bloody human sacrifice ; it was a preliminary 
mea.sure, which, however, did not do away with the 
bloody human sacrifice. 

In order to get a victim the Torajas go out 
head-hunting, or buy a slave from another tribe. 
The scalp is stripped oil the head ; w ith it the 
people who have cajitured the head dance seven 
times round the grave, after which they nail bits 
of the scalp on the coffin and the posts of the hut. 
The leader of the expedition rips up the widow’s 
or widow'er’s mourning 6 rr/u in the middle of the 
back, and cuts off a piece ^rom the other mourning 
clothes. The Mountain Torajas sing for several 
days round the victim before they kill him ; then 
the head is placed on the sleeping-mat of the 
deceased, and the scalp is stripped oil and hung 
up in the house. In former days head-hunting on 
behalf of a dead person was universal in Mina- 
hassa. With the blood of the person killed the 
woodwork of the grave-hut was j>ainted red, and 
the heads were buried by the side of the grave. 
Among the Dayaks in S.-E. Borneo the victim 
was exorcized on the evening before his death, 
to drive the soul out of his bod^' ; hence they 
thought that they were killing a soulless man the 
next day. The bodies of the victims w ere burned, 
and the ashes placed with the corpse in the coffin. 
The Kinjin Dayaks threw the heads into the grave, 
and place<l the coffin on them. In Central Borneo 
they generally bought a person of another tribe, 
whom the}' slow ly s})eare(f to death ; the body w'as 
buried under the pole wdiieh was erected in honour 
of the dead person, arul the head w’as placed on the 
loj) of it. Among the tribes in the <listl ict round 
Saraw’ak human sacrifices were of ficMpient occur¬ 
rence. The victim was tied to the grave, and left 
t here to starve, or he was slain, or buried alive ; 
generally he was a slave from another tribe. In 
earlier times the (mstom of finding victims must 
have been itrevalent among the Battak, as it still 
is among tne Niassians. In Bali it has died out, 
but there are indications that formerly it was 
deemed necessary to offer a human sacrilice for a 
dead person. In 8umba, Savu, and Timor the 
custom existe<l, and continues to exist. In the 
first-mentioned island sometimes thirty men were 
slain for one chief. Human sacrifice was also uni¬ 
versal among the inhabitants of the, Thilippine 
Islands. Sometimes a favourite slave was given 
as a companion to the dead person. Under the 
corpse of a brave man a bound warrior was buried 
alive. 

The meaning of human sacrifice is generally held 
to he tliat it gave the dead man a servant to attend 
on him in his future life. Taking into account, 
however, that originally there were no slaves, this 
concc|)ti(»n must be of later date ; besides, the (con¬ 
ception formed of the liundof Souls is incompatible 
willi the idea of servitude. No doubt the rear of 
the disapjxjinted soul of the dead man, whiccli 
would like to make others sharers in his f:ite, has 
been one of the [irincipal motives. But there is 
another reason : valour secures a foremost place 
t-o the departed soul in the life herc'after. The 
human sacrilice w^as intended to endow' the de¬ 
parted man with a sliow of valour ; tbo idea 
must therefore be tbtat the valour displa^'ed in 
head-hunting by the relatives left behind would 
profit the departed soul. This is rendered the 
more probable by the custom prevalent among the 
Torajas and Dayaks of enumerating the brave 
deeds (w'hich are much exaggerated) of the de¬ 
ceased on certain occasions, in the firm conviction 
tliat these brave deeds will benefit Hie departed 
soul. That the slaughter of slaves must he of a 
later stage than head-hunting is proved by the fact 
that those slaves had nearly always to be from 
another tribe. 
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1 6 . Widow sacrifice.- Widow aacri(ice occurred 
only in Java, iJaii, and liOiiibok. (It is also re* 

orted of tlie Birnaiiese and the ()rani;-l>enuwa, 
ut this is open to doubt.) It has l)een said that 
widow sacrifice was universal, and that tlie mourn¬ 
ing rites are a mitigation of that custom ; but this 
is not probable. In Java and Bali widow sacrifice 
has undoubtedly been introduced under Hindu 
influence. In Java women vowed that they would 
follow their husbands in death, and insisted on 
being burned with the corpse. I'lie last recorded 
widow .sacrifice took plnc-e at the end of the 16 th 
cent, in the emjure of Balambanan in East Java. 
At that time women were stabbed with a dagger. 
They carried a turtle-dove with them, in which the 
soul was sup}>oHed to soar up. 

In Bali the burning of widows exists up to the 
present day, in spite of the earnest attempts of 
the (Government to prevent it. (Inly women of 
the second ami lliinl castes are burned, Aniong 
the Brahmans widow-burning is rare; and the 
fourth caste is too })oor to [)ay the cost reouired for 
the ceremony. Widow sacrifice is perfect ly volun¬ 
tary. As soon as they have olVered themselves 
they are considered as saints ; oll'erings are made 
to them, and all their wishes are satisfied ; they 
are in a state of exaltation about all the delights 
which await tlnuu in heaven. Their dealT raises 
their relatives also in the estimation of the peojde. 
Widows are burmsl alive, or they kill (hrmselves 
befoi’eluind by falling upon a dagger. In Bali also 
the tui tie-dove is used to convey the soul to higlier 
regions. 

17. Sacrifices to the dead. —Sacrifices to the 
dead are not voluntary gifts ; the dead are receiv¬ 
ing what is due to them, i.e. their own possessions. 
(Jriginally there was no private property ; every¬ 
thing was the common j)roperty of a groui) of 
j)<M)j)le ; there was no question of oll'erings to tin* 
dead ; they were not necessary, for the feeling of 
individuality was so undeveloped that there was 
no thought of an independent exisiemie of the .soul 
after death. Die first individual possessions were 
no doubt hunting trophies and, in a wider sense, all 
personal /idornmentM. Diesi; ornaments were, of 
c()urse, taken into the grave, as tlngy were supposed 
to lie of no use to anybody but the dcciuised. 

The oll'erings to the dead are paid from the 
inheritance of the deceased ; sometimes presents 
are added, but this is not essential, and is dfine 
more for the sake of the survivors than for that of 
the dead ; these })resents are returneii later. The 
Indonesians exert themselves, therefore, during 
their lives to provide themsedves with clothes an<i 
sacrificial animals which may be given to them at 
their death. Die distribution of the inheritance 
is also connected vilh the oll'erings to the dead. 
As a rule, the inheritame is not divided ; but, it it 
is, this takes place only after the great ^e^tival of 
the dead, because first all ex[)enses must be pai<l 
from the inheritance. (Generally the dead man 
rec(uves the mat on wliich he sleiit, his clothes, 
cooking-pan, ri(;e, water, betel, tobacco, valuables, 
and ornaments. 

In earlier times, when giving ])ossessions to the 
departed soul to take with him, peo]>le were 
prompted by fear of the dead man’s envy, if he 
should see that his property was used hy his 
descendants, rather than by the wish that the gifts 
might be useful to him in the life hereafter. I’his 
fear must have given rise to the custom of giving 
the possessions of the dead to others (New (Juinea, 
Borne islands of the Moluccas, Minaiikabau). 

At jiresent the Indonesians are universally of 
opinion that the departed soul really uses the.se 
objects, or rather their souls, in the life hereafter ; 
and in order to detach the soul from the objects, the 
food ollcred must be cooked and the objects broken. 


It is also usual to give the deceased somt' trc(‘s 
of his plantation ; these trees are then cut down 
(New Guinea, Moluccas, Halmaliera, Minahassa, 
Borneo, Ei'igano, Nias, Malacca). 

The conviction that the departed soul makes 
u.se only of the soul of his possessions must have 
led primitive men to spare tfie real objects, and to 
present the dead person only with representations 
of them. For this reason shmuds and (;olfins are 
)ainted with figures of men and animals; the 
)ayaks give two boards to their dead, on which 
all kimls <»f desirable obje(“,ts are repre^sented. 
Arms especially, so valuable to the Indonesians, 
are copied in w^ood ami given to (he dead man 
(Key islamls, Burn, Halmahera, Hatu Islands, 
Malacca). All <)llu*r proptuly of the deceased is 
only exhibiled and put away again after the 
funeral. 

Many of the tribes j)rovide the dead person wdth 
money (Madagascar, Baltabnid, Nias, Timor, Hal¬ 
mahera, Macassar, Central (’(debes, liornro), which 
is laid on his eyes, in his mouth, on his bieast, or 
in his hand. It is supposed that he can procure 
something for the mom‘y in the Land of Souls; 
but this interj)r('tatiou is of later date. Die money 
may be (considered as ]>art of the dead man’s pro¬ 
perty, which is given to liim to take* with him, or 
as an indemnification for all the rest of his property 
which i.s not given to him. 

The Indonesian thinks it of the highest import¬ 
ance that at least one sacrificial animal should be 
slain at his funeral, and this is universally done in 
the Archip(dago. Often at the fumual of a man of 
rank so many animals are butcdiered that a great 
many of them remain unused. Among agri(uil- 
tural peoples, like the Indonesians, cattle con¬ 
st it ute the greatest riches, and in order to be 
rie.b in the lif<^ bereafter the dead man must there¬ 
fore take eattle with him. Among those that 
have heeome Muhammadan the animal slain at 
the funeral is considered as a beast to ride on 
acros.s the bridge to the future life. It is also 
(‘ustomary to kill one or more horses for the de¬ 
parted soul (Madagascar, Battaland, Kotti, Timor, 
Sumba). Diere are also a few records of dog 
saeriliee (New Guinea, Leti, Kotti, and among 
the Babaus in Borneo). 

18. Lingering of the soul temporarily near the 
grave or the house.—Die soul of the dead person 
does not go to Hades immediately after death, hut 
roves ahout for .some time in the neighbourhood 
of the grave ; therefore the Indonesian builds a but 
on the grave as an abode for the soul. In the 
house of the de.'id man a kind of bed of state is 
arranged for his us(*, near which his property is 
exldhitcal and a light is burned every evening. 
This bed of state is left from three to forty days 
((Galclarese, Amboiu'.se, Torajas, Philippine Islamls, 
Dayaks, Minaukabanians). The tliird day after 
death plays an iiiijiortaut part among the Indo¬ 
nesians, for they bold the belief that the soul is 
uneonseious of tlie deatli of t he Viody, and does not 
find it out before the third day after death. (Gener¬ 
ally tlie soul of the person who lias just died must 
first lie convinced of bis death by the souls of the 
dejiarted (Dayaks, (Galelarcse, Battak, Niaasians). 
The native Christians in the Moluccas spend this 
day, therefore, in prayer and psalm-singing. For 
the same reason yieople attach great importance to 
having the bodies of their relatives w'ith them in 
their native ccjuntry, that the soul may iinmedi- 
ately have the souls of the dei»arted of his own 
tribe as companioris. When a [lerson dies abroad, 
his friends, if jiossible, take bis skeleton with 
them, or only the head. If this is impossible, 
they take at least bis clothes, his hair, or rarely 
(in Aukola) sonn; earth from the spot w'liere he has 
died. If they cannot get any part of his corpse, 
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a (loll is sometinuis used to rej)reserit him (Ihijuiaiis, 
Gahdarese, Aukolaiaiis). 'rlie ohjecds moiitioiied 
are used as a medium to (MUivey tlie soul of the 
departed to his native cojintiy. The soul remains 
bound to the (M)ipse, to the earth, till the ^reat 
festival of the dead has been celebrated. 'I'liis 
celebration cannot take place until all the fiesl 
has been consumed : for until then the soul 
‘ stinks,’ and is not admitted to the band of Souls. 
The most important j)art of the feast of the dead 
is the collectin^^ of the bones of the deceased, 
which are then buried or nut away in a (;ave 
(Central Celebes, Aru and Key Islands, Ceram. 
Timor Laut, Halmahera, Burn, Timor, Borneo, 
Battaland, Nias). Sometimes (as in Nias) all these 
solenuuties are performed only with the head of 
the dead man. Many Indonesian tribes take the 
bones to a cavern, whicdi they consider as the 
entrance to the Land of Soiils. 

19. Burning of corpses.— (generally cornses are 
buried in ( he ground, or [)laced on a scallold or in 
a tree. One tribe sometimes practises dillertmt 
methods. The essential thing is that (he lies) 
must be decayed before the soul is really soiil, 
and f(jr this pur))Ose cor})ses are burned among the 
Dayaks, Battak, and Balinese. I'he Day'aks in 
the Southern and Lastern division bury the Ixslies, 
and then at the festival of the dead burn (he bones. 
This custom is also prevalent among some Ilayak 
trilx's in Sarawak; coijtses of chiefs are oftcm 
burrusl two or three days after death. Among 
tlie Battak, only tlui Karo Bnttak ami some more 
Northern tribes burn the horn's of their dead, 
j In^ ashes and the rc'iunant.'' of the hoiu's are 
gathered in earthen i>ots and ('utomhed. One of 
the divisions of the Karo Battak, the Marga Sim- 
biring, put the pots with the ashes into miniature 
vessels, and let the.^e tloat down (lie river. Among 
the Balinese, cremation is in direct relation to 
metempsychosis; for this enables a soul to ascend 
to lieaven, and descend from there to the earth to 
animate another body. The .souls of tlmse whose 
bodies have not been burned become spectrtis, or 
ghosts. The cori)S(;s of peoide of rank are some¬ 
times burned only a few (lays after death, fn- 
vestigations have made it cci'tain that cremation 
is not originally Jin Indonesian custom, but has 
been introduced by the Hindus. 

20. Conducting the soul to the Land of Souls. 
— Wdn'ii tlie soul has got (juite clear (d (lie body 
because all (he llesh bus dr'cayi'd, it is not sutlicicnt 
to give it various objects to take with it on its 
way to the Land of Souls at th«‘ feast of the de;i,d ; 
it must also b(! ‘conducted’ th(U'{e I'his is done 
by the jiriests and priestesses who.se .soul-.substance 
leaves their bodies in their songs, and conducts 
the .soul of tlie (h'parb'd to the Laud of Soul.s. 
Among the Bajmans the bones of the departed are 
wrapfied up into a {larcel and carried round in (he 
dance ; afterwards they are collectial and put into 
a hut, round which the p('()[)h3 dance faster and 
faster till at last tliey run hack to the village. liy 
this danee the soul is Icsi or, rather, driven awa\u 
Among the (ialelare.se the feast of the (lend con¬ 
sists chiefly in pci foi niing dances, which after some 
days end in the p(;opi(! running four times round 
the house of the family, and four times round the 
grave ; on this oc(*asion a daughter or sister of the 
dead man arrays her.self like a warrior ; she rejire- 
sents the deceased, and as sucli is treated witli 
homage and reverence by the guests. The Tohe- 
lorese keep the feast of tlie dead for several dead 
persons at the same time, whose hones are wrappeui 
up in a piece of cotton and placed in the temple. 
On this occ asion the priests aie supposed to (hdiver 
the soul.s from the power of evil sjiirits and c(jnvey 
them safely to their destination. After the fea.st 
the Ixjnes are placed on scatlolds round the temple, 


and left there to decay, or they are taken (() a 
small island, pointed out for the purpose. The 
8umbanese believe that the souls 01 the (h'parted 
trouble men in many ways ; through tlie (cast of 
the dead they liiid reM, 'i.e. they settle tinally in 
the Land of Souls, d’he Sumlanese liave a ferry¬ 
man, who is summoned by the priests during t he 
feast of the dead to ferry the souls to the island 
where they are supposed to assenilile. In the 
Luau Sernata islands a very old person calls upon 
the souls to place themselves in a diminutive 
vessel, which is then buried by the side of the 
grave. In the island of Babar only the skulls are 
(lug up from the graves ; they get something to 
eat at the feast of the dead, after which the vvoim'u 
take them to a cavern. In Central Celebes the 
feasts of the dead are very elaborate. At the ojtcn- 
ing of the feast the souls are summoned ; the next 
day the bones are dug uj); they are cleaned and 
wrapped up in white hast. Atmmg s(;m(; tribes 
they are juovided with a mask vvith a human 
face. I'liese collections of hones arc' [ilaccd in 
huts erected for the purpose in the tenijth'. I’lie 
priestesses are constantly engaged in conducting 
souls to (he Land of Souls through their songs, 
and to illustrate this dramatically the hones are 
now and tiien carried round the temj»h*. I’lie 
tiicdhy or feast of the (h*ad, of the I hi yaks in tlie 
Southern and Eastern division of Ihirm'o is getu'r- 
ally very extensive. Three days Ix'foie the fc.ist 
cotumciK'es, a chest containing the hones is placed 
in a hut built for the imrpose, where it is diHujr- 
ated, JUid where the (lead jierson receives some¬ 
thing to (iat. 'I'lie priest summons Tempoii tehm, 
the r)ayak ('baron, to convey the souls t(j (he 
Ijind of Souls; he himsedf also acc.ompaiiies tln'm, 
and in his song he informs the assembled gue sts 
what |>lac(i he reaches on his jourm'y. At this 
feast the hones of those who have been hu?i(!d in 
the eart.h are dug up, and in fc'stive procc^ssiori 
they are carried to the .s'rooAo/y, tlie family grave. 
They ('ro.ss the Avater in nat ivi; boats. When the 
bones have? been eiitomlx'd in the family grave, 
the iineste.s.ses dance loimd it, and ]iray tlu^ souls 
0/ those who have previously been inferred in this 
grave to wadcume kindly the new )y arrived souls. 

A separate cen'inony takes place' to convey the 
souls of th(‘ oH'crings to the; Land of Souls, d’lie 
wliole ceremony is com 1 tided with a sumptuous 
ha.miuet, at which the older pc'ople are supposed to 
drink }>alm-wine witli tin' souls from the Land of 
S(»uls. Wit h another I )ayak tribe (the Manyan) 
the j)riest(*sR relates ( hat she sees the souls chase 
a pig without, Ixuiig able to (aatch it; the newly 
arrived soul kills the animal without the sliglitest 
ditliculty, since this i.s the nig wdiieli has been kilJt'd 
for him at his funeral. The Davaks of Sarawak 
make a vessel of hamhoo, and eail ujam the spirit 
of the winds to c,onvey the souls. On account of 
the cx])ense of tlie feast which must he held w hen 
the hones of the dead are dug uj), tlie Battak 
celebrate it only with the hones of pi'ojile of rank ; 
these souls then go to the Land of Souls, and 
gradually ri.se in rank till they are gods ; the souls 
of the common peojile, for wnom tiiis feast is not 
held, continue to wander about on earth. Even 
among the Indonesian tribes who have t>een con¬ 
verted to Islam, this feast of the dead, at which 
the departed soul is conveyed to the Land of Souls, 
survives. It is generally celebrated on the b^rtieth 
or hundredth day after death. 

21. Experiences on the way to the Land of 
Souls.—i he priest or juiesteas conducts the soul 
to the Land of Souls, because, according to the idea 
of the Indonesians, there are many ditliculties to 
be overcome—the climbing of high moun¬ 
tains and the crossing of rivers ; the Dayaks even 
speak of passing through a cataract of fire. Soma 
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tribes believe that it is a dog (Snrawjilv, Olo- 
Ngaju), others that it is a hog (Minaliassa, Ceii- 
tral Celebes), that keeps watcli ; in order to pass 
the anitnal the soul gives it a hard nut (Central 
Celebes) or a bead (Sarawak) to eat; while tlie 
animal is trying to chew the hard object, the soul 
can pass unmolested. It is a common idea that 
there is a guardian in the Land of Souls who 
interrogates the souls. In Central Celebes he is 
called liahkoda, and is a smith by trade. Un¬ 
married people and those who have never been 
incontimuit receive a blow on their knees, which 
jjrevents them from gniing on ; also the souls of 
men who have never killed any one are not allowed 
to pass undisturbed. Of the same nature is the 
kukdil of the Dayaks: the soul of a chaste man 
is j)ushed into a ditch, and that of a chaste woman 
crushed by a trunk of a tree (the ditch represents 
a vagina, the tree a penis). Among the Mina- 
hassa the guardian of heaven is Makawalang, 
who treats the souls of the rich to a piece of pork, 
but sends away those of the poor. According to 
the Ma(;assars, the guardian of heaven asks the 
souls whether they have faithfully observed the 
duties iiu[)osed by Islam. Among the Orang Loin 
in Ihihka the guardian of heaven is called Ake 
Antak. An aged person always whispers to tlie 
c()r[)se what it has to answer to the questions of 
this sj)irit. In An kola two sj)irits are supposed to 
keep watch near a trap. If the soul answers to 
their (juestions with lit;s, the traj) comes down and 
the soul is crushed to death. Among the Karo 
Hattak it is liapa nibadabadia, ‘the illustrious 
father-guardian,’ who (pnjslions the souls, cbielly 
concerning the way in which they have died (this 
being, in Indonesian tbought, closely connected 
with the character of tluiir t'artbly life) ; he makes 
tbe souls j)ass over a j)lank w'bich lies actross a 
})reci})ice ; then he draws back tbe plank, and the 
souls are stiparated from the ea’th for ev^^r. In 
Nias the guardian of heaven is (‘ailed KalekainA ; 
be inquires about the de(;ds of the j>(Mq»b‘ on 
earth, and about tbe number of feasts they have 
given. When he judges a soul to be evil, be 
inak(;s him (tross the river on tbe edge of a sword ; 
tin; soul w'ounds his ftM^t, falls into the \vat<^r, 
and dies. i\lany Ihipuan tribes also Ixdieve in a 
guardian of heaven ; he admits to the city of souls 
only t hose who have brought something. 

An idea common to all conceptions of the here¬ 
after is that the soul has to cross a sea ; this belief 
found its origin in the sun, which cross<Ml the sea 
every day on its way to the Land of Souls under 
the earth. It is only with further developnumt 
that this notion has l)egun to play an ethical [»art 
in the ideas about retribution. Originally the 
cortin must have been the vessel in which the soul 
was supjtosed to cro.ss the sea. The Torajas, 
Dayaks, and Niassians still mse words for ‘collin' 
which liave also the meaning of ‘ ves.sel.’ Some 
tribes put tbe corpses in vessels even to this day 
(some Dayak tribes, Karo Battak, in the Moluc¬ 
cas) ; the Kayans give an oar to tlie dead person. 
In tbe Moluccas and in New Uuinea tbe dead 
receive miniature vessels in which to make the 
voyage. 

Among the tribes who lived far inland, the idea 
of the sea gradually gave jilace to that of a river, 
across which a bridge was laid (Central Celebes, 
Southern Celebes, Minaliassa, New Guinea, Borneo, 
Snnda, Battaland). 'I’liis bridge consists of a idank 
or tree trunk, which bends and rocks violently 
when it is crossed, or it is a sw'ord, or at least 
something as sharp as a sword (Galelare.se, Bahaus, 
Niassians). It is only among tlie Baiuians that we 
6nd the idea of a snake serving as a bridge to the 
[>and of Souls. 

22. Retribution.—The Indonesians have no idea 
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of retrihiitioii, in our sense of the w’ord; yet 
tiiey try men by a moral standard. W helher they 
w ill he allowed to enter the Land of Souls is made 
di'pendent on tlie possession of some virtues ; 
valour, liberality (and in connexion with tliis, 
riches), the gift of eloquence, or the ohservance 
of the marriage-duty. Killing an enemy after the 
death of a chief liad also tlie purpose of endow¬ 
ing the chief with the character of valour. The 
souls of some people w ere not allowed to enter tlie 
J^and of Souls ; in the idea of the Indonesians they 
either have their own City of Souls or continue to 
w'aiider about on earth. They are the souls of 
those who have perished suddenly by some ai'.ci- 
dent, of those wdio have been kilhul in battle, 
of suicides, and of those who have died of smallpox, 
leprosy, or cliolera. Such a sudden death was 
regarded as a judgment of tlie gods: they had 
oirended in some way or other, and therefore the 
gods had suddenly cut oil tlieir lives. Beojih^ are 
afraid of these souls: their liodies are often left 
unhuiied, and, if they are buried, this is done 
without any ceremonial. Some Indonesian tribes 
have notions about retribution which must have 
been borrowed from otlu'r pecqiles — e.q., when 
thieves are comlemned to carry for ever tlie things 
stolen by them (Battak, Southern Celebes, Safiii' 
Islands), or when souls have to pass through a lire 
in w hicli those of the had perish and those of the 
good are unirijuied. 

23. The Land of Souls. — 'Flie course of the 
sun, which disajijtears in tlui West every day, and 
is supposed to take the souls w ith it to the land 
of the dead, gave rise to the belied' that the Land 
of Souls w'as situated in tlie West, and also to 
the custom of indicating the agi^ of peojile by the 
diU’erent positions of the sun; thus the word for 
‘setting of the sun ’ is us(m 1 for ‘ dying’('I 'oi ajas, 
Ma<‘assars, inhaleitants of Halmalu'ia, Ahkola, 
Battaland). Allieai to this is the* custom of build¬ 
ing liouses with the ridge from Last to West, the 
entrance facing the Wt^st, so that a jierson, on 
entering the house, will have his face turned to 
the rising sun. For the same reason corpses are 
hurii'd from Hast to West; or, in places wliere the 
Land of Souls is no longer sup[)osed to he in the 
W<‘st, witli the feet in the dir(3ction where it is 
suj>)»osed to he. Many ])eo))leH think that the Land 
of Souls is umler the eartli, and they look u[)ou 
chasms and caves as being passages leading to 
it. Originally all the 1 lulonesians believed in the 
under w'orld, as may he s(‘en from data still extant. 
At present many imagine the Land of Souls to he 
on the eart h —on a mountain or in a valh^y. Among 
the inhabitants of Northern and Central (';eUd)e8 
it lies in the land whieli is their original home, 
so that the direction in which it is supposed to 
lie akso shows w liei(3 the jieople have come from, 
'riie religions conviction of the 'reiigerese and the 
Baduis (hotli in Java) has Imd a share in the de¬ 
termination of the Land (jf Souls : the former 
consider it to he the volcano of Broino, the latter 
the tombs of the last princes of the empire of 
Ptyajaran. 

The views about life in the Land of Souls har¬ 
monize fairly well among the ditl'erent tribes. 
Two features in them are strongly marked : life in 
the realm of the dead is simjily a continuation of 
the life on earth ; he who was iinjK>rtant here is 
important there ; he who was of no conseipience 
here is of no consecpience there. d'he second 
feature is that there are ditl'erent divisions in the 
realm of the dead ; in every division the souls who 
have died in the saim; way live together : those 
who have iierished in warfare live in one village, 
those who nave been drowned or committed suicide, 
etc,, live in others. (\‘itain actions aie done in 
the Land of Souls contrary to the way in which 
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iliey are done on eavtli ; thns the souls j;ive each 
other thin^^a with the left hand ; the lan^^ua^e of 
the aoula is the same as tiiat of men, hut the mean- 
inj^ of the words in tlie Land of Souls is tlie direct 
opposite of their meanin;^" on earth ; ^.g.y ‘black’ 
tlieie means ‘ wliite,’ ‘ b.-iekward ’ means ‘ forward,’ 
et(‘. (l)orneo, Ceram, Ilnlmahera). 

Some tribes Ixdieve that the hereafter consists 
of layers, ;^amerally seven, one above the other. 
This is, no iioubt, connected with the belief that 
the soul dies several times—three, seven, or nine ; 
linally, it turns to water or dew ('borajas. Macas¬ 
sars, llayaks, llalinese), a tree or a species of ^rass, a 
fruit or a blossom ( Dayaks, Karo Hattak, f’apuans), 
earth (Minahkabauians), an animal (Niassians, 
Minahkabauians, l‘a[)uans). I’his belief is another 
proof of how material the soul is thouj^ht to be. 
vVlien it has died a few times, it linally becomes 
soul - substance, and animates another part of 
nature. If, the soul wliieli has been converted 
int(/ <l(‘.w or into a fruit is eaten, a m‘w man is 
animated. 

24. Nature of the souls worshipped.—About tbe 
Land of Souls and the life of the soul the Indo- 
m'sians are indiirei ent; but there is fre(juent int<T- 
course between the souls and the living people, 
which shows itself in the greater or h‘ss reverence 
which the jieople feid for the souls (the diHerence 
between the souls of the deiiarted and spirits which 
have always been consiilered as such is often 
hardly noticeable). Kor the souls of the dej)arted 
c’ontinue to live with their dc>cendants ; they are 
fe.'ired for their sufterior power, but they are also 
looked up to for help in the daily work ; they have 
power over rain, and they accompany the living in 
war. Idle souls punisli with bad crops, illness, or 
death, wher; (‘customary law’) is not 

ob'^ervial. 'I'hei ciAk' the living always try to 
conec.'il from them careless obs(*rvance of the old 
customs. Idius an oat'i which has betm made must 
be kept. The Indonesians have a strong sense of 
justice, and, when they know that tliey are wrong, 
they do not think that they can rely iifion the help 
of their ancestors. The souls of the de]).-*.: K'd have 
a very exclusive character; the .souls revereiucd 
1)^ one tribe will not help members of another. 
I he Indonesians cannot lorm a conception of a 
universal God. Strangers may violate the 'Adat 
without being punished by the souls, but the latter 
avenge themselves in this case on tlie inhabitants 
of the land, or their descumdants, over whom they 
have power ; this punishment can be averted only 
by killing the otlender. 

Among the Karo Laltak the souls of stillborn 
children, or children a\ ho have di(‘d before teething, 
are honimred with sacrilices, which induce them to 
avert illness from the house and to grant the wishes 
of their relatives. In the eastern part of the Archi¬ 
pelago it is chiefly the souls of those who have 
perished in warfare and who have died by accident 
that are reverenced as helps by their living rel.a- 
tives. Very olten the Indonesian doces not realize 
what souls he invokes, as he \eiy rarely mentions 
them by name. 

I'he souls of people who have called into life a 
new state of things are worshipped. So in .lava 
every village worships the soul of the man who 
founded the village or first cultivated the land. 
At the beginning of every year a village-feast is 
held in his honour. In many islands of the Mo¬ 
luccas tlie founder of the village is reverenced ; 
sacrifices are olfered to him when a di.saster is im¬ 
minent. This is found also among the Galeiarese, 
Minahassiaiis, and Niassians. An even more 
natural object for adoration is the soul of a man 
who ha.s brought about a great change in the 
economic or political state of things—«.p'., the first 
tiller of the soil, the first smith, etc. 


25. Accidental meetings with souls. — As the 
Indonesians believe that many souls wamler about 
on earth, they must sometimes come in conta(;t 
with them. So there are stories relating how some 
one has seen a soul, and as a rule the consequence 
is that he die.s soon alter. It is generally believed 
that, when a dog howls without reason, it is si eing 
a soul or a spirit. This jiower of s('(dng spirits is 
often ascribed to chickens, cats (Macassars and 
Hattak), and pigs (Niassians). Occasionally a 
spirit or soul copulates with a woman, and the 
result is an ‘albino’—a timorous }>erson who is 
afraid of the society of his fellow-men and soon 
withdraws to the wood—or a man endowed with 
supernatural strength. Some peonies jiretend that 
they can perceive fi^otnrints of souls in ashes which 
are scattered on the floor for this [lurpose ; these 
footprints are either transverse or only as laige 
as the joint of a linger (I’hilippine Islands, Central 
I'imor, 8. K. of Horneo, Ahkola, Hattahind). When 
a soul returns to the house, it generally makes its 
presence known by imitating the noise of some one 
moving or dro[)i)ing all kinds of household article.s. 
When a soul or spirit sjieaks to, hits, or bites a 
lerson, the consequences are generally bad; a 
leadache, fever, or a feiding of illness ensues. An 
irritating eruption of t he skin, shingles, and similar 
diseases are ai.so attributrsi to contact with a spii it 
or soul. 

26. Incidental worship of souls. — At such 
casual meetings there is no Question of adoration 
Keverential acts gemTally take place in the house, 
because the souls of the d(.*parted usually stay in 
places where they IIvimI during tladr lives. At 
feasts the souls of the dejiarted always get a share ; 
it is placed in the attic, or in the ridge of the roof, 
the jdaces wlaue the souls are supposed to reside. 
Hut the souls receive a share not only of the food, 
but of everything that is made in the village or 
outside it ; if a house is built, the souls get a minia¬ 
ture dwelling (Ihu’Mjas, Gorontalese, Galelaic,>e, 
Dayaks; thel’or/ijas also make miniature smithies 
ana salt factories for the souls) ; if a rice field is 
made, a small garden is s))ccially laid out for the 
souls (Niassians, Minahassiaiis, Torajas). 

27. Worship of souls in houses specially 
erected for the purpose. - 'blie souls worshij)})ed 
in the homes are naturally tin* aucestors of the 
family living there. Hesivles these, there are an 
eestral souls that look after the interests of all 
the village. These are the souls of (diiefs and 
brave warriors, who jiroteeted the inhahitaiits of 
their own village during their lives, and continue 
to do so now that they are dead. Kor them a home 
is built—a temjile. We lind such houses among 
nearly all Indonesian tribes ; and, where they are 
no longer extant, there are usually indications that 
they did exist. We sometimes read that souls, 
battling for the people in war, live in the temple 
(I'lmor, Halmahera, Gentral Cehdjes, Nias), Imt the 
village guardian s))irit has joined them. Where, 
through the inlluence of the Government, warfare 
has been made imjiossible, as among the Macassars 
and Hugine.se, only tin* village guardian spirit is 
worslii[)ped in tlie temple. M'lien the people go to 
war, sacrilices are made in the temple, and the souls 
are asked to march with them ; as a rule nobody is 
allowed to enter the building till the warriors have 
returned. Hut ollerings are also made in tbe temjile 
when a gcmual disaster visits tbe village, or when 
tbe people join in work of a general nature, such as 
planting i^r reajiing rice. Some tribes keep tbe 
captured skulls of enemies in the temple (1’apuans, 
Dayaks of Sarawak, Torajas) ; among t he Niassians 
the idols in the temple are touched with the skulls. 
Kven among such tribes as the Kailians and the 
Liiwnians in Celebes, who have adojited Muham¬ 
madanism, heads of slain enemies are preserved in 
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the temple, which in other respects has mure or less 
assumed a Muhammadan cliaracter. 

One of the chief functions of the chiefs is to dis¬ 
cuss matters of general interest with their fellovv- 
vilia^^ers ( = relatives). The souls of the departed 
chiefs, however, must also liave a sliare in tlie con¬ 
sultations of their descentlants ; tlierefore the 
temple of the villaj^e has come to be used as a 
council-house (ISolor, Halmahera, Central Celebes, 
Borneo, Nias, liattaland). 

d im temples are mostly decorated with figures 
of animals, especially of crocodiles and serixmts 
(New Guinea, Solor, Halmahera, Central Celebes, 
Borneo). These figures are believed to represent 
the incarnations of the souls that live in the tem])le. 
In the temples are kept the instrumenis with which 
the souls are summoned or their attention drawn, 
such as drums, bamboo spcaking-trum{)ets, and 
triton shells (New Guinea, Ceram, fSoIor, Central 
Celebes). 

28. Corpse and parts of the body as mediums 
in soul-worship.—When the Indonesian invokes 
the souls, he has in view either a certain class of 
souls or the souls of the departed in general. When 
he \\ant.s to have intercourse with the soul of a 
delinite i)erson, he does so usually by a medium. 
The medium must alwtiys be something with 
which the dead person was in close connexion 
during his life on earth—the corpse or the 
bones. So the corpse of a peison is sometimes ustnl 
to find out wlio is guilty ot liis death ; if the collin 
begdns to move at om; of the (juestions, this is con¬ 
sidered to bean atlirmative answer (Habar, Bum). 
Among the Tortijas a skeleton is preserved in his 
foi-mer home or in the temple to remain in contact 
witli the, soul. 'I'he numei’ous graves where the 
Indonesians continue to bring their otlerings from 
year’s end to yt'ar’s end to obtain the fullilment of 
a wish prove that the skeleton is considi.Ted as a 
medium for the soul. Among the Torabas an an¬ 
cestor’s skull is sometimes keiit in the house, and 
on certain occasions pe,o]tIe bring it otlerings and 
ask it, to heal their sick. Barticularly among the 
Dayaks, preserving the skulls of deceased cluefs is 
of frcMpient occurrence. The Battak consider the 
loss of such a skull so important that they would 
sacrilice anything to get it baidv ; all the happiness 
of tlie liouse is intimately c.onnected with it. 'I’he 
Niassians bury the skulls of their imm of rank before 
the house ; in times of illness a cord is passeil from 
the graves into the house, ami {)rayers are uttere<i 
for the patient’s recovery. In the islands of Timor 
Laiit, Ceram, and Bum, and among the Banuans, 
skulls are often used as mediums. Hair ami nails 
of the deceased are used throughout the Archi- 
jiclago to get into contact with the dcfiarted soul. 
The Papuans fre([uently use the teeth and the lower 
jaw for this purpose. 

29. Objects as mediums.—Objects used by tlie 
deceased are considered as mediums, for something 
of its late possessor is su})posed to cling to them. 
Many objects which have now become fidisbes must 
originally have been mediums, which carried 011 
intcrc'ouise with the former owners; the Stale 
ornaments mentioned above are exam})le.s. Itesides 
these ohl heii looms w liieh constitute the connexion 
with the deceased, many otlier (d)jects are used a.s 
mediums, not to get into contact with a delinite 
soul, but witli any of tlje souls — experiments, 
resembling our table-turniug, by means of which 
thieves are found out. The experiment with the 
rice-van resembles our table-turning very closely ; 
it is laid on the extended lingers, and, when it b(‘gin.s 
to tap on the lloor, the answer is considered to be 
affirmative (Liiwu, Ambon); among the Maitassars 
the van rolls over the floor and falls at the feet of 
the thief. The Hayaks spin an axe on tlie top of 
their lingers. Tn Ikibar, Beti, and Halmabt^ra a 


piece of rattan or bamboo is made to vibrate ; 
the Galelarese measure a piece of rattan with 
the span of the band, and, if the lingers begin t(j 
trill when stretcliing the span, this is considered 
to be an atlirmative answer. A lemon, a basket, 
or a stick is suspended on a rope ; the answer 
is affirmative when the object begins to swing 
to and fro (Malays, Macassars, Bum). Theie 
are coiiiith'ss experiments of this kind among tlie 
Indonesians. 

30. Images as mediums.—Making images which 
represent the departed is certainly of a miicli more 
recent date than t he use of relics as mediums. The 
Torajas use wooden masks, which are bound before 
the bones at tiie feast of the dead ; after the feast 
the bones are buried, but the masks are preserved 
till another feast of the dead ; they are rarely usisi 
as mediums, yet peo[)le are very much attached to 
them. An image in itself has no value. It gets 
its value only when something of the ileceased has 
been transmitted to it. Among the 'I'orajas tlie 
masks owe their saeredness to their contact with 
the bones of the dead [lersoii. In Nias one of the 
slia}*es in which the soul appears, namely, a spider, 
is brought into contact wilii tlie image. In New 
Guinea the Papuans drive the soul into the image, 
etc. 'I'he Pa})uaus call their images kurunir ; they 
are hideous things, carve<l in wood, a foot long ; 
people pay homage to them, and on imporBint 
occasions consult them, e.g. when going on a 
journey. W’licn tlie (niestioner is seized fiy a lit of 
trembling, the atf'air looks ominous, and lie givi^s 
up hi.s plan ; in c.ases of illness the images a,re 
placed at tlie head of tlie sick-lx.'d. When a 
icvrwar has predicted something that has not come 
true, the image is ill-lrcatctl or sold. In many of 
th(‘ Molucca islands images of the (h‘parted are 
fouml, whi<;h are generally stored away in t he attic 
of Hie hou.si; ; in times of need or illness the father 
of tlio family feeds tliem, and asks for t heir assist¬ 
ance. Sometimes the tribes of llie Moluccas do 
not u.se images iis mediums, hut stones and pieces 
of w()<xi (W etar, Timor), or jialm-leaves cut in the 
form of a liand with six lingers (Kolti). At every 
death such an object is made, hung on the nxir, 
and sprinkled with blood ; it is left there till it 
has complet ely decayed. In Halmahera the soul is 
gradually lured into an image, but only tcm]>orarily. 
In earlier timcH the Javanese must liave made 
images of the departed ; we meet with a remnant 
of this in a ebildren’s game, called At?ii Toivoruj, 
in whicli a doll made in a sjx;eial way is animated, 
after which it jumps about in a jerky manner, to 
the grc'at enjoyment of the children. I’rom many 
particulars iff the game it appears <‘]early that 
we have really to do with an image used as a 
medium in former timiss. The ’reugerese in Java 
have their household gods, consisting of images, 
up to this day. 'I'lie Ikittak use soimi images of 
ancestors which they call debata id up. 'i'hey are 
kept aimmg the rafters of the roof, and frequently 
na-eive food-ollerings. I'hey are believed to give 
life and to bestow blessings, and are iiartieularly 
worsbipjied liy barren women. J'Ik; Niassians 
always worship their ancestors by means of skil¬ 
fully carved images called adu. They feed them 
by rubbing them with blood and I'gg, and adorn 
them by sticking feathers of fowls and bristles of 
f)igs on them. If an image receives a ciack, it is 
thought that the soul basescajied, and a new image 
is made. OlVerings are made to tlie images im all 
important events of life, in illness, etc. Several 
Hayak tribes in Sarawak keep images, wbieli they 
feed at stated times, and which guard the village 
and watch over the work of the lields. Some la ilxjs 
in tlie Philippine Islands used images of ancestors 
made of stone, gold, and ivory. They were keid 
in the liouses. Here and there, as, c.g., in tin 
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Phili})j)ine Ifllands and in liorneo, the souls of the 
departed are worsliipned by means of pots. 

31. Shamanism. — It is possible to into con- 
tact witli the souls of the departed not only by 
means of objects, but also by means of men. 
Spirits wandering about freely enter a luiman 
being, take possession of him, and act and speak 
through him, Sneh a Imman medium is called a 
shaman, d’o siimmon the spirits, drums are beaten 
(Central Cclel^es, Halmaiiera), dracania leaves are 
woven, rice is stewed, etc. During the ecstatic 
trance the soul reFiiains on the shoulder of the 
medium or in the apex of his heart. 'The spirits 
enter through the joints, under the nails, through 
the anus, ami so forth. The spirit generally leaves 
tl»e medium im]H;rceptibly ; sometimes the medium 
snaps his ting('rs, or presses his hands on the back 
of liis head ; sometimes people blow into his ear to 
expel the spirit. 

The snirits are believed to arrive when the body 
or the limbs begin to tremble. This trembling 
passes int <3 sliocks, after u iiicli the medium calms 
tlowm, and answers tlie ({uestions [mt to him ; or 
else he leaps to liis f(*et and begins to dance to the 
measure of the drums. A shaman is sim|)ly a 
medium wlio allows himself to be used as a mout h- 
)iece for tlie sjdrits, A [)ricst’s only aim is to make 
lis soubsuhstjuice rise u[) to the lord of the heavens, 
and to reclaim the lost soul-substance of a man. 
Among some Indonesian tribes this is still the 
salitmt trait in their shamanism, and the medium 
j)henomena are a mere ajjpendage ; among others 
j)riesthood and shamanism have been blended ; 
and among others priesthood has been merged in 
shamanism. Among the '['(Tajas of C(mtral Celebes, 
priesthood only is found. Among theToba Hattak 
the two classes are ahar})ly (listingiii.shed. A sha¬ 
man is calh'd sihaso ; he works quite spontaneously, 
and is T)erfectly unconscious of what he says or 
does ; mitu. is the word for the real priest, who 
j>ractises sorcery, hanishes the spirits of di.sea.se, 
and recalls lainaway soul-sub.stajice to a man. At 
sacrilicial ceremonies it is the (latu who calls upon 
the spirits, but they manifest themselves in the 
sibaso. The I’apuans also keep the two functions 
separate ; tlie irulcrri reveals his predisposition to 
be a shaman by a fainting tit in tlie ju’eseiu'e of a 
cor[)se ; the k(j7i0(/r, on the other hand, is simply a 
priest who acts as a mediator between num and 
sj|)irits. The Javaru'se, too, distinguish the ordinar}' 
(/uku?i, who bears tlu; saim* character as the Ilatta 
(At a, from tin*, ({iilcioi shaman ; the Javanese 
dancing-girls are probably a degeneration of the 
earliei' sliamans, 

'riiere is a blending of shamanism and priesthood 
among the Dayaks, Huginese, and Minahassians. 
The priests [xulorm some shamanistic actions in 
addition to their priestly functions. Among the 
Dayaks the only shamanistic element is that the 
spirit which has helj)ed the [iriest in discovering 
the 80ul-siibs(ance, or in conducting the soul of the 
(h‘,ad person, incarnates itself finally in the body 
(T the prit'st, who in this condition performs some 
actions as if it were the spirit itself that did so. 
Among the Minahassians tlie only sign of tlui sha¬ 
manism j)art is that, wherever the priest in his 
jieregrination through the heaviuis to seek the soul- 
suhstanci! nieiTs a sj)irit, he makes the latter s[)eak 
through himself. With the Duginese priests and 
jiriestesses the shamanistic side is not essential. 

Among the inhabitants of Halmahera and the 
Tarigians in Central (kdebes, priesthoisi has been 
resolved into shamanism. Among the Halmahera 
t lie priest is entirely inspired by a spirit called jini ; 
tloMi he speaks another tongue ; dilierent spirits 
manifesi themselves, according to which the jini- 
feasts are divided into dilierent divisions. The 
shamanisni in Parigi is exactly the same. It may 


be demonstrated with all but absolute certainty 
that both these p(H>i>Ies have adopted shamanism 
from the Muhammaclans. 

32. Demonology.—For different reasons souls of 
dead jieople may rise so high in the esteem of the 

leople that they come to be regarded as gods. 

lesides these, the Indonesians have other gods 
who have never been men. They ascribe the 
mystery of the origin of man, natural phenomena 
volcanic cru}>tions, landslides, storms—to 
gods who have always been gods. With the souls 
of his ancestors the Indonesian has daily inter¬ 
course ; he fears them, but at the same time he is 
familiar with them. With gods and spirits he 
(‘Aunes only occasionally into contact—when he 
happens to cross their iiath or offends them ; but 
for the most [lart he feels indifferent towards them 
and leaves everything to the priests, who know how 
to manage them. 

33. The Creator and Creation.--In the Archi¬ 
pelago w'e find some Hindu names for the gods, 
out it is going too far to say that the gods have 
been borrowed from the Hindus : the foreign 
names w'ere given to existing conceptions. Thus 
the name of lidtura Guru is found among Hattak 
and Malays ; among the Dayaks in Mdhatara and 
lU'tdva or Vitdra ; among the Halinese in Pitura; 
and among the Tagals in the Phili[)[)ine Islands in 
Hdthald. In the same way we liiui the Arabic 
Alldh t(i fild in Udtdlla among the Dayaks, Laha- 
tala in Hum, find Latala in Solor. 

Among all peoples w^e find a supreme Being who 
has created the world ; sometimes his functions 
are divided among different gods. In the Moluccas 
the (ucjitor is often called LJ])u lero, but the con¬ 
nexion betw’een him and the cK'ation of man is 
very vague. In some islands peo[)le are su})j)osed 
to descend from a woman who cfime down from 
heaven. In other.s the first men are believed to 
have origiimtf'd from trees or bamboo. In Burn 
the highest god is called ()po-g(‘hfi-snuhit, ‘ the lord 
moulder of man,’ ‘ tin; loid (creator of man.’ He 
i.s said to have sent his messenger to the earth in 
olden times ; this is Nfibiatfi (the ‘ prof)h(‘t Adfirn ’). 
The n<‘ime has certainly Ixaui derived from the 
Muh ammadans, but messengers of gods w’ho de¬ 
scend to earth are prevalent fimong all Indonesian 
peoples. Among the pc'oples living more to the 
West W'e find crefition stories. Thus the Huginese 
say thfit the first nnui w (;re born from a union of a 
son of the god of the uj)per world with a daughter 
of the gral of the under n\ orld. Their children w'ere 
the first men, who, when their parimts returned 
home, W'ere left bediitid in this world, which w'as 
formed frcjin a handful of earth given by the god of 
the uj'per w'orld to his son. d'his is the fioetic ex¬ 
pression of an idea current among the Indonesians 
that man has arisen by conjunction of sun and 
earth. It is also strongly [(lonounced among the 
Minaha-ssians. The first human being, a woman, 
is moulded from the earth, and is imjiregnated by 
the west wdnd. She bears a son, who wanders 
about on the earth, and, meiJing her afterwards, 
but not know ing her to be his mother, marries her, 
and in this way becomes the [irogenitor of the first 
men. The .son, 4 \>ar, is merely tin; sun, who in 
the morning arises from his motlier, the earth, and 
in the evening returns to her again as her husband. 
Among the Torajas of Central Celebes the two gods 
Ilai, ‘man,’and Indara, ‘ maid,’make man. Tliese 
twa) again stand for the sun and the earth. They 
make a couple of men of stone, who are animated 
by the wurid and live. In Siau the highe.«t god is 
called Duata or Ihiata, a corruption of the Skr. 
Denatd (‘divinity’). (This name is also found 
among the Macassars and Huginese in Deximta : 
among the Javanese in Dev^atn, Dehata, and Juata ; 
among the Dayaks in Jehata and Jata ; among the 
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Mon^ondouians in Z)w«^a ; in the Philippine islands 
in JJiVftta, JJavnta, and Diuata.) d'he Dayaks in 
S.E. Borneo tliink that the world was created by 
Mahatara and data, who are simply the sun and 
the eartli. The Battak believe that the Hist men 
were born from the daughter of tlie chief god Ompu 
Tulian mula jadi, who descends on earth, after 
having inouhled it in the world-oirean with the 
aid of her father. ITobahly this daugliter stands 
for the earth itself. In Nias the eliief god Lowa- 
langi (Luhu-langi) and the lower gods and men 
are all believed to have come forth from the buds 
of one and the same tri‘e. 

34. The prese^er of Creation.—Nature-worship, 
wliich is found in the Eastern part of the Archi- 
nelago, passes into myths of gods towards the 
\\ est. The chief ^od is the sun, and this god 
continues to exert influence on his creation ; lie 
makers the earth fruitful, jienetrates with his 
light everywhere, sees everything, and punishes 
what dis})leases him (chielly incest, sexual inter¬ 
course with animals, lies, and theft). On the other 
hand, this sun-god has entc'nul so little into the 
life of the peo])le, that he is not worshipped to any 
extent. 

Sometimes creator and preserver are united in 
one person ; but often the creator has transfvrre<l to 
one or more other gods the task of the administra¬ 
tion of created things. Then the creator retreats 
to tin; background and he is known only hy name, 
while his servants, to whom he has transferred his 
task, are w'orshijiped. In the JMoluccas, creator 
and pieserver are one person ; lie is w'orsiiipped 
under the .symbol of a lamp. Once a year a great 
sacriti(‘ial least is held, at the time wdien he is 
thought to descmid to earth to make it fruitful, 
lie never interferes with the deeds of other spirits, 
whether good or evil ; ha (hjes not rule. In Burn 
the (diief god is invoke<l only on special occasions, 
at oaths, at ordeals, or in general calamities. The 
Timor(‘se calls upon the preserver when making a 
VOW', or hy way of confirmation of the truth of 
w hat he has said. 

d'he chief servant of the creator among the 
'I’orajas is Pue mpalaburu ; lie is the siin, w ho sees 
everything and j>unish(\s; he receives offerings 
in cases of general disaster, and his name is calh'd 
upon w'hen some one takes an oath or is cleans<Ml 
from sin. The myths of the Minahassians set forth 
with great clearness how the creator has divid<Ml 
the administration of tlie world among ditlenmt 
gods, hut all these <litler»‘nl gods may he tra< etl 
hack to the sun. The Malmtara of the Dayaks 
does not tak(‘ notice of unim|»ort ant tilings; he is 
called njion only in cases of tlie utmost need, and 
tln.m it is always nect'ssary to saerilice a hulfalo to 
liim, the sacrilicial rites being performed iiy se\ en 
iric'stes.ses. Tamei Tingei is the chief god of tin* 
kalians, who punishes misdeeds and gives rewards. 
Oth<‘r gods have the idiarge of hnshandry, ami are 
therefore called upon at harvest-festivals. The 
child god of t he Hat t ak, Ompu mulajadi, has trans¬ 
ferred his po^vel• to t hree gods : Batara guru, 
Soripada, and xMnhalahulan. Tlie last is a w'anton, 
inconstant, and fickle divinity, lie has the prin¬ 
cipal share in the conduct of {lumaii affairs, and is 
always alile to thwart the good intentions of the 
other two gods. I'Or this ri^asoii tlie Battak are 
particularly anxious to secure his favour. Tlie 
Niassians assert that the god Latiire resides in the 
sun ; he is the owner of mankind, and can kill 
oeople at ijleasure ; therefore offerings are made to 
lim that he may siiare them. But Eowalangi (Luhu- 
langi) is even more jiowerfnl than Latnre. Lowa- 
langi has now'ci over liie and (i(‘atli, blessings and 
curses, riches and poverty ; he appoints kings and 
deposes them ; he is oinnijiotent, omniscient, omni¬ 
present, ami an avenger of evil. His name occurs 


in inimcroiis expressions in daily life, hut in spite 
of this the Niassians pay very little hiaul to him. 

The administrator often interferes with men 
hy inaana of animals, which are his messengers. 
Thus birds of had omen are sent as tlie nu‘s- 
scrigers of the gods to w’ai ri men. Among (lilfeiriit 
peoples, crocodiles and tigers are sent hy the gods 
to aveiigi; some evil, and hy ordeals also the gods 
judge guilt or innocence among men. 

35. Predestination.—I'he Indonesians always 
consiiler an accident which ha.s befallen a man as 
a jiunishment for .sonui evil that he has committed. 
'They also believe that their lot here on earth is 
predetermined, ami that th(‘y them.selves have 
wanttal it to he as it is. Tliis idea is illn.strated 
in a great many stories, 'fheie is, for instance:, a 
story of a man w-ho was dissatisfud with liis lot, 
and went to the supreme lord to ask him to idiange 
it. The lord consented, and allowed the com 
plainer to choose again, and then it was found 
that he had chosen the same as had falhm to hi- 
share htdore (d’orajas, Battak, Dayaks, (Jalela 
rose, Niassians). The way in which a pcison is to 
die is also i)redestined at his birth ; to ])ro\e this a 
story is told about a man who was always on his 
guard against tigers, because at his birth he had 
been told that a tiger would kill liim, and who was 
crushed by a falling wooden image of a tiger ; of a 
child who w’as killed hy a string of crocodile tcrdli, 
hecan.se it had hi'cii foretold that crocodiles would 
caus(; its death ('rorajas, Battak). 'The length of 
a man’s life is predestined among the Battak and 
S(‘a Dayaks by means of a 1)1:1 rit ; among the 
Dayaks of S.E. Borneo and the'I'orajas hy means 
of a rope ; among the Karo Battak hy meams of a 
measure for rice ; among the Min.ah.assians by a 
burning torch. 

36. Moon-worship.—At the pre.^ent stage ol 
develojmieiit of Animism in Indomvsi.a a delinitc 
inoon-worshi]> is rarely found. Here; and there in 
tlie Moluccas the moon is w’or.sliippcd. fn Bahai 
the war-spirit is supposeil to reside in the moon ; 
the 'I'omorians point out tlie moon as the abode of 
the rice-spirit; and they have many songs in its 
honour. 'I'he Mafors in New' (iiiiiiea receive 
the (U'escent of the new' moon with shouts of joy, 
and the women sing in its liononr. 'The Bapuans 
Ixdieve the moon to he the abode of a woman. 
Many Indonesian j)(;o[)les hidicve that hapiiiness 
and niisfortuiu'. are c.'vnsed 1)}' the diflerenl positions 
of the moon which jnovi's that its inlhnmce on 
their spiritmil conci^ptions must have been much 
greater in earlier times. 

37. Intermediate gods.-“Just hecanse the gods 
who have never been men are so far above the 
inluihitaiits of the earth, the latter have felt the 
neeil of intermediate gods, souls of the de[»arted 
w'ho have ristm to he gods, d'hey can assist man 
in approai hing the origimal gods. A frc(|U(.Mitly re 
ciirnng name lor these is /hr//I^ and other modilied 
forms, d'hey are of little use to the jteople, hnt of 
inlinite use to the priests, who call iijam them to 
assist tlunn in their w'ork, and then the spirits 
ac-compaiiy and help them, d'lie Dayaks have the 
most intimate knowledge of these intermediatc 
gods. According to them, they have not been 
souls of men, lait are allied to men. They uscmI 
to live w'itli them on the earth, hnt a quarrel 
induced tliem to move to tlie heavens. Kvei> 
Tiriest (or priestess) has his own sauurfl vvho assist- 
lim, from whiidi it appears that here we really 
have souls of the departed. Tliis is also seen from 
the fact that heroic; exploits are told of some of 
the.se safiians. In a storm a special sjarit is called 
upon, whilst another has jiowm' over the trilies. 
Tlicse spirits punish their .servant (the priest) when 
he does not fulfil a promise, d'he I’orajas say the; 
their intermediate sjiirits carry on an endless wai 
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fare with other evil Hpirits, who live in the air, and 
who always lie in wait to fall upon men. 

38. Abode and manner of living of the gods.— 
These gods and spirits are supposed to live in 
heaven or on high mountains. As they always 
live in the ligiit, they are imagined as white 
figures, who for that reason ro'quire white oll’er- 
iiigs: wliite hens, white buffaloes, etc. Stories 
prevail everywliere that heaven used to be close to 
earlh, so that it was possible to reach it with the 
haiul. tJrcase or oil was scruped off from lieaven, 
but, in coriseciuence of some injudicious action of 
an inliahilant of eartlj, lieaven was drawn up (Mo¬ 
luccas, Central Celebes, liorneo, Nias). In former 
times tliere was a lively intercourse between men 
and gods; numerous stories survive telling of 
somebody climbing up to heaven along a liana or 
rattan. Mountains are considered as leading up 
to heaven (Minahassians, Toba Kaltak) ; or the 
rainbow is the way upward ((’entral and Southern 
Celebes); or a gossamer thread (llalmahera). In 
the al>ode of the gods everything is imagined as 
earthly, only much more beautiful ; often wonder¬ 
ful trees are found there, which bear cotton, 01 
gold and silver fruits. A peculiar trait in the con¬ 
ceptions which these people form <if the gods is 
that they are easily (feceived and imj>ose<l iqxm, 
one of the commonest dcci'ptions being that a 
buffalo, })ig, or other animal is promised as a 
sacrilice, wlnu'cas in reality nothing is given but 
an egg or some such trillc. 

39. Volcano gods and sea gods.—Volcanoes ami 
seas, ^vith their dangeis, in which some piudsh and 
from w hich others escape, are thought by the 
Indonesians to be inhabited by spirits. In Mina- 
liassa every volcano is supposed to be inhabite<l 
by a god, and nuimu-ous stories are current about 
t h(i*se volcano gods, d'he volcano Cunuil Awu in 
the island of Siau reciuved an annual sacrili(;e of 
a child. Human skulls were occasionally throwui 
a,s sacrillces into the crater of Ternate. Hvery 
year the Tengerese in Java Indd a great .sacrificial 
leslival for (he crater of the volcano Hroino. 

Throughout the Archipel/igo sacrifice.s are made 
to th(3 sj)irits of the sea. d'he most widely known 
of ;ill tli<‘se is the goddess Njai or Katu Loro 
Kidul, w'ho lives in a beautiful pahu^e at the 
bottom of the ocean on the south coast of Java, 
whence slie holds sway over tlu; spirits living in 
the caverns. W ith great revauence and with olfer- 
ings the Javanese eiitiU' this region. She is also 
suj)posed to live at some definite places on the 
south coast ; tliere |M‘(»ple lie down to sleej) in 
order to receive revelations from her. 'Those who 
live by gathering swallow's’ nests in the crevices of 
the rocks esj^ecially reveuence her. A temj)le has 
even been built for her there, in which sacrifices 
are made. 

A spirit, Karacng lowe, ‘ the high lord,’ is wor- 
ship[»ed in Soutlunn (’ehdies under the sign of 
the liiKjd and ijoni, 'fhis is the only instance of 
this kind of vvoisliip in the Malay Arehij)eIago. 
In many places in Soutlnu'n ('elehes there are 
houses (halicated to this spirit, where he is w’or- 
shippi'd under t he sign of two stones, w'hich evi¬ 
dently represtmt the genitals of the two sexes. 
Karaeng lowe disjiensc's fortune and misfortune; 
he has dominion over life and death ; the patiemt 
who desires health, the motlier who desires a child, 
the mercliant w ho desires success, the gambler who 
desire.s gain, the husbandman wlio desires a good 
harvest, all jiray to Karaeng lowo, and vow to 
give him .sonndfiing if ho will grant thorn their 
desire. When they have obtained what they 
wanted, it would he; very dangerous to I'tdiaiu from 
keejdng their vow' ; Karaeng lowe w’onid avenge 
this by sending illm'ss. The Karaeng lowe worship 
's protiahly of Hindu origin. 


40. Tree spirits.—TJesides gods and demi-gods, 
the Indone.sians have lower spirits, who reside in 
tree.s, mountains, and rivers. It is only when 
people cross their natiis that they injure them. If 
a person supposes himself to have been made ill by 
such a spirit, bo make.s olfcrings to him ; other¬ 
wise there is no worship offered to tiiese lower 
.spirits. Among them the tree sj)irits occupy a 
foremost place. Every tree has son I-substance, hut 
not every tree ha.s a sj)irit. 'These spirits inhabit 
largo trees, generally some s})ecies of liens. If the 
Indonesians cut dow n a largo tree, they lirst make 
an offering to the .spirit, and beg him to go to 
some other place. These tree spirits are very 
dangerou.s. They often carry off the soul-sub- 
stam e of a man, and then a sacrifice is made to 
reclaim it. 'Tlie Dayaks believe that they some¬ 
times carry olf even living ])eople. They can also 
cause lunacy. Some tiilxcs (as in Borneo and in 
Siau) imagine the tree spirits to he spirits wander¬ 
ing about imlependently. 'The Minafikabauians 
believe that they a])f)ear in the sha])e of animals. 
'The Dayaks of Sarawak hang on a tree a niece of 
( hi ir clothing, as being a part of themseives, as 
an otfering for the spirit. 

41. How spirits appear and how they are 
banished.—We have already mentioned that tree 
spirits sometimes ajqiear as animals. Tliis is also 
file case with other demons, when they reveal 
themsidves to man. They sometimes appear as 
serj>ents {Burn, Surula, Borneo), as fireflies (Hahar), 
as birds (Minafikabau), as tigers (Sundanese), or 
as men. Some trilxis believe tluit the spirits may 
appear in all po.ssible shapes. 'fhe universal 
means of keening them aw ay is the use of ]>ungent 
and had-smelling things, among whicli onions and 
ginger-roots take a foremost place ; very often a 
had smell is produced by burning something. A 
custom of frequent occnrr(mce in tlie Archipehigo 
is to lay women after childbirth near a smouhh'r- 
ing fire, to kecj) the spirits at a distance from 
them. Besides bre, thorny houghs are used to 
ward off spirits, who are sup^iosed to be afraid 
of being wounded by them. \\ hen a man know’s 
the spirit's name and pronounces it, the spirit’s 
I)ow'er over him is broken. Alb. C. KliUlJ'J’. 

I.iTKRATCRB.—The yfreater part of IndoneRia is under Dutch 
rule, and the Dutch have paid ^-reat attention to the custouiH 
anii religions of their suhjoct races. Many valuable contribu- 
tious to these suhjectR are dispersed in a nuinher of Dutch 
»<.‘ientiflc perio<ii('als, ainon^ which may ho particularly men¬ 
tioned : rtjdsi'hnff roor Indischf^ Taal-, Land- tm Valkenkunde 
(Batavia and The Ila^ne); Bijdranen tot dc Tanl-, Ijand- fn 
\'(>lkenkunde van S'ederlandsch-Inaie (Th(^ tfa^rue); Vnrhand^- 
Ihujen van hft Hataviaasch Genoolachap van Knnutvn en 
W/’tfuschappf^n (Batavia); Medfdeelimjen van v'vpf hvt AVii/r- 
Inndscke ZendeLiiujgenootschap (Rotterdam) ; Tijdschri/t van 
ket koninklijk ederlandnch Aardrijkskuyidia Genootschap 
(I^eyden); and Tij<Uchrift voor N ederlandach - 1 ndu (Zalt- 
Bominel). 

i. a ns EH A J ,.—Of general works dealing with Indonesia may 
be mentioned ; F. Valentyn, Oud en Ni'einv Oost-huiiedi, 
8 voIh., Dordrei'ht and Amsterdam, 1724-‘J6 (still valuable); J. 
Crawfurd. Ui^torg of the Indian Archipelago, 3 vols., Edin¬ 
burgh, 1S2(); C. j. Temminck, Coup d’oeil gthn^ral sur lei 
pos.'^esta'ons m^erlandaixf'H dani I'fnde. archipHagigue, 3 vols., 
Leyden, lS4h-4'.t; S. Muller, Reizen en Oiiderzoekeningen in 
den indixch. Archipel, 2 vols., Amsterdam, lSf)7 ; A. R. 
Wallace, The Malay Arvhipelago^, Loudon, 1877 ; H. von 
Rosenberg, Dvr malagische Archipel, Eeip/ig, 187S ; A. 
Bastian, Indonesien, i pts., Berlin, 1884-89 ; G. A. Wilken, 
Uandleidinq voor de ve.rgelijkende Volkenkvride van JSeder- 
landsch-Indie, Leyden, 1893 (the Ix'st genornl introduction in a 
moderate compass). The writings of (i. A. Wilken are a store¬ 
house of information on the religion and sociology of Indonesia. 
They were published in the form of articles in many ]>criodi(‘als, 
hut are now accessible in a collected edition : De verspreide 
Geschri/ten van Prof. Dr. G. A. Wilken, cd. F. D. E. Osson- 
hruggen, 4 vols., The Hague, 1912. The fullest general account 
of the animistic beliefs of the Indonesians is the work of A. C 
Kruijt, Uet anitnisrru in den indinchen Archipel, The Hague, 
190(1. 

ii. Special. —(a) Malay Peninsula: T. J. Newbold, Political 
and Stati.Htical Aecomit of the British SeUleinents in the Straits 
of Malacca, London, 1839; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, do. 
1900; W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of th4 
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Malay Penmsnla, 2 vols., do. 1906; N. Annandale, Fn.^ricnli 
Malayemrs, do. 1903-04; R. J. Wilkinson, Malay lUUiijs, 
London and Leyden, 1!K)6. ' 

(b) Hiiinatra: W. Marsden, IJistirry of Sumaira'^, Ljiidon, j 
1811 ; C. Snonck Hur^ionje, Atjetifrs, 3 vols., llatavia and 
Leyden, lM!*3-04, and Uct (Atinlaml ea zijin’ Ju ivonfm, Hata\]a, 
1903; F. Junghulin, I)i(' liattalandi r auf Sninatra, 3 \oL., 
Berlin, 1817 ; J. von Brenner, BrsurJi hri lifu Kaunif alr/i 
Sumatran, \Vurzltnr^% 1801; J. Warneck, />n* <lrr \ 

Batak, Lei{)zig, 1000; B. Hagen, ‘ lieilra^^e zur Ivennlnis.M d^-r i 
BalUireli'/ion,’ 7'ij<Lschr. vuor ind. I'aac-, Land- en Vniki'n- 1 
kuiicic, x\\iii. (1883)‘lO-i-nlo ; J. B. Neumann, ‘ IleL Lane- eii i 
Bila-8trooinyyl)ied op hel eiland Suinalra,’ J'ljdschr. ran hrt 
^'ed. Aardrijk.sk. (Irnootsch. II. in, Afdeeling: .Meer uit.gebreide 
artikelen, no. 3(1886), ih. iii. noa. l-3(l8.a0), ib. iv. nn. I (1887); 
C. J Westenberg, ‘ AanteeUenin;;t-n oiiilrenl de gwladienatige 
begnpjien der Karo-Hataka,’ liijd. tot de 'i'aal-, Land- en 
VoLkenkunde van xVed.-/nd/>, xli. (1803) 308-3.).3 ; J. H. Neu¬ 
mann, ‘Do Begoe in de godsdieiiatige hegripjx-n der Karo- 
Bataka in de Doenwoen,’ M ededeelintjr n ran urije lo't Srd. Zrod- 
elinaarnootsch. xlvi. (1003) 33-30, and ‘ Ken en atuier aangaande 
de Karo-BalakH,’ ib. xlviii. (1004) 361-376, xlix. (1006) 64 -67, 

1. (1906) 37-40, 347-364 ; M. Joiistra, ‘lleL leve)), de zedeii en 
gewoonten der Bal.aka,’ ib. xlvi. (1903) 386 436 ; A. L. van 
Hassolt, Volktshesrhrijrinj van Alidden - Sumatra, 2 vols., 
Leyden, 1881-83 ; B. Hagen, I)i« OranaKubu auj Sumatra, 
Frankfort -on-.Main, 1008; J. L. van der Toorn, ‘ I let aniniisiue 
bij den Mman-UaOuuer der i'adang.'-iohe hovenliuiden,’ liijit. tot 
de 'I'aal-, Lana-rn \'olkenkunile tan Sed.-IntUr, xxxix. (1.''00) 
48-104 ; G. J. van Dongen, ‘ De KoeOoes in de Dnderaftleeling 
KoeboeHtreken der liesitlenLie Laleinbang,’ ib. Ixiii. (1010) 177- 
334; J. Kreemer, ‘ De Loeboes in Mundailing,’ i/>. Ixvi. (1912) 
803-336. 

(c) Nia.s ; J. T. Nieuwenhuisen and H. C. B. von Rosen¬ 
berg, ‘ Verslag ointreiiL bet edand Nuis en doszelfs bewoner.s,’ 
Verhatideli iKjen van hrt Ikttav. (Ivitoittuch. van Kanrtvn en 
Wetenit(diapp\’n, xxx. (1863) 1-1.63; E. Modigliani, /'u i'iaijtjio 
a Sins, Milan, 1800 ; J. A. Kehr, Per S'ia.sser tin Lebrnund Slrr- 
ben, Larinen, 1001 ; H. Sundermann, Die Insel Sins und die 
Mission daselbst, do. 1006; L. N. H. A. Chatolin, ‘GodwdietiHl 1 
on bijgeloof der NiaSHoiH,’ Ti/dschr. voor Ind. Taal-, Land- 
en \ olkvnkundv, xxvi. (1880) 100-167; J. W. Thomas, ‘ De 
jaeht oj. hel eiland Nia.s,’ ib. 374-383; F. Kramer, ‘ l)er Got- 
fendiensL der .N'iasser,’ ib. xxxiii.(1800)473-500; T. C. Rapuard, 
'llet eiland Nias en zijne bewoners,’ IJiyd. tot de 'I'aal-, Land- 
en Dolkvnkunde. van Sed.-1 ndie, Ixii. (1909) 4 77-648. 

(d) KngiUio : O. L. Helfrich, ‘ De oilandengroep Kngano,’ 
Tiadschr. ran het Sed. Aa.'^drijk.-ik. Cenootreh. ii. v., Afdeelirig: 
Meer uitgelireide art ikelen, no. 1 (1888), 1-39, .31,6-338 ; E. Modig- 
hani, L’lsoia tielle Donne : Kb/p;/n/ ad Dmjano, Milan, 1891. 

(e) Jii\a: T. S. RatHes, II istory >f J ara,2 vols., Kondon, 1817; 
P. J. Veth, ./(ira *, 4 vols., llaarUnn, 1806-1907 (the sLamlard 
work); J. W. Winter, ‘ Javaansche Myi hologie ,’roar 
Sevrlands Indie., v. i. (1843) 1 88, and ‘‘ Intellingen, Gewoonten 
en Gebruik<. n der Javanen te .Soerakarta,’i/>. 459-486, 564-(d3, 
090-744; W. K. van Hoevoll, ‘ liijdragen tot de kennis der 
Badoeinen in hot zuideti der KeHidmilie Bantam,’ 'Ti/dschr. voor 
Sed.-Indie, vn. iv. (1846) 336-4.30; J. H. F. Kohlbrugge, 
‘Die Ttniggeresen, cin alter javanischer Volksstamm,’ Dijd. tot 
de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Svil.-lndie, liii. (l9ol) 
81-147 ; G. A. J. Hazeu, ‘ IxU iiie bijdragen tot de etbnograiOiie 
en de folklore van Java,’ 'Ti/dsehr. voor Ind. 'Taal , Land- en 
Tulkenkundv, xhi. (10o3) 389-;k)0. 

(/) Bali ; R. Fricderich, ‘ Voorloopig Verslag van het eiland 
Bali,' Verhandelim/en van het iJafav. (ienootseh. vari Knnsten 
en Wetenschapyeii, xxii. (1848) 1-6.3, xxiii. (1849) 1-57 ; R. van 
Eck, ‘Sdietsen van het eiland Bali,’ 'Tijdsrhr. vimr .\vd. Indie, 
new ser., vii. (1878) 85-130, 165-313, 40.)—t.io, viii. (l8/‘.*) .16 bO, 
104-134 (religion), 386-305, 365-.3S7, ix. ( 1 S 80 ) 1-39, 103- 133, 19.6- 
231, 401-430, ix. (1880) 1-18, 81-06; J. Jacobs, L’rnnjen tijd 
onder de Balirrs, Ibitavia, l'<'d ; F. A. Liefrinck, ‘ Bijdrace tot 
de ivenni-s \iui het (‘ilanil B.ili,' T'jdsehr. voor Invl.laal-, Land- 
en Lo7A:rnAn/;ii(r, xxxiii. ( 1800 ) 3.;6-473. 

((/) Sarauak and British .North Borneo; H. Low, Sorairak, 
London, 1848; Spenser St. John, Life in the Porests of the 
Far Fast‘d, 2 vols., do. 186.3; H. Ling Roth, 'The .\afire8 of 
Saraivak and Hntish Soith luaiivo, 3 vols., do. 1806; W. H. 
Furness, 'I'he Home Life of Borneo 11 rad-hunfers, I’hiladelpliia, 
1903; E.'h. kjomes, SeveiUerii )'ears among the Sea Di/iiks of 
Bonieo, Koiiduii, 1011; C. Hose and W. McDuiigall, /’he 
Toi/an Tribes of Borneo, 2 vols., do. 1013 ; IleligM»ns Liles lUid 
Customs of the It'aii or Dvaks of .S.orawak,’ hv L. Nyiiak, tr. 
K. Dunn, Anthropos, i. (loot'd 11 -’-'k 16.6-1.S4, 40.3-436; ‘'pie 
Mengap Bungai Taun, a Sacred Chant used by the Sea-Dyaks, 
ib \ ii (1012) 1.3.6-164, 634-648, and viii. (1913) 22-.30. 

'(h) Dutch Borneo; C. A. L. M. Schwaner, Borneo, 2 vols., 
Am.slerdam, 1863-54 ; P. J. Veth, Borneo’s \Vefer.Afdeelnig, 
2 vols Zalt-Bominel, 18.64-56 ; S. Miiller, Ar?rrn cn O/nh r- 
zockeningen in den ind. Archipel, An»sterdam, 18../ i. 130 .5;.6 ; 
M T ri Pere\a.er, F(hno(J>aph>sche Beschnjvmg der Da inks, 
Zait Lonunel. 1870; A. W. Nieuwenhuis, (Jurr durch lUnneo, 
I v/.l. . Levden, 1904-07; C. Hupe, • Korte Vorhandehng over 
de (.odsdiouftt, Zeden,en7.. der Dajakkers,’ ^ 
land's Indie, viii. iii. ( 1846 ) 127 - 1 43, 245-‘38b; S. W. Tronip, 

' Hit de Salasila van Koetei,’ Bijd. tot de laal-, Land- en > dAr/j- 
tvnde van A>d.-/n//m, xxxvii. (1888) 1-108 ; E. L M Knhr 
•Schetsen nit Borneo’s Westerafdeeling,’t5 x vM. (ISO/) ...-83 

F Giabowsky, ‘ Der Tod, etc., hei den Dajaken, Internat 
At:, 11. (1889) l77-2m, and ‘Die Theouomie der Dajaken auf 
Borneo.-15. v. (189‘3) 116-133; M. C. Schadep ‘ J ijdrage tot de 
kennis xan den m.dsdienst (kr Dajaks van Landak en lajan, 


Bijd. tot de Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde ran rd.-1 nl o , 1 \i. 
(loot) .6;-!3 .617. Iviii. G995) 489-.613, 1 1 x. (I'.t'H,) 3117 3:',. n I (, cm, 

1\. (I'MIS) 101-137, and ‘Het f.imili'Oev.'ii en fiuinlicuchi Ocr 
Dajaks van Landak en rajan,’ ih. Ixiii. (lOlu) 3'.)o 4^0. 

( 1 ) Celebes: S. J. Hickbon, A Saiuralist in Aorth ('riehrs, 
I.ondoii, I 8 .b 0 ; N. Gi .'uili.iiul, De .M 1 nahassa, 3 vols., Uoltc*. 
dam, 1869; A. F. van Spreenwenberg, ‘Ken lilik op de .Mina- 
has.sii,' I'i/dsehr. voor errtand's Indie, vii. iv. (1846) 161 31 1 , 
;:ol-33.3, and viii. i. (1846) 33-49 ; J. G. F. Riedel, ‘ De .Mma- 
liasiA in 183.6,’ Tndsrhr. roar Ind. I’aal-, Land- en Wdii u- 
kiinde, X\ii\. ( 1 '^.3) 4.6.8 .'.(ib ; N. Adriani and A C. Kruijt, De 
Ba re'-‘-Sfa'rk( loli' Boriut jas ran .U iddrn-i’elr/x'S, 3 voLs., B.atav ia, 
1913(\er_\ full and valual.le); B. F. Mattlies, Bijdiagen lot 
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J. G. 1^'kazkr. 

INDULGENCES.— IndtiloencB.H, ji.m (‘itijiloyed 

ill the Eoiiiiin (hitliolic ('liurcli, art'ti p.'irt in 1 .siir- 
vivjil of ili(‘ priinifi\(* (li.8ci|»Iin(‘ of ponntUM^ ; th<“y 
ai’B tho I'f'tnissioii of tint in'nitorH i;i I s.-it i.sf.ict ioii 
du».‘ for p.LrdoiB.nl sins, an<! tiro p^rantanl hy sjiirit mil 
iiiifliority for (lio perforinanco of oplion.-il wot k.s of 
iiKdit. In ordfM’, tliorefoK', to nndcrst.'ind the true 
natun* of indnl)29ue(‘s, we iiinst lir.st tratte tlieir 
liist.oriciil evoliition. 

I. History. T!i9 fundnnn'nt.nl principle, adrnir- 
ahly stall'd hy the (hmncil of rrent (8o-,,s. v. n. 5, 
sess. xiv. clis. i., ii., viii.), lies in the dillerent con¬ 
ditions controlling; the jiardon of sin liy hajtlisin 
and Iiy sticramental [lenttnce. Bapt ism hririL^s com¬ 
plete remission of all sins previously committed, 
and entails no furthei- expiation ; as soon as he 
leaves the haptismal font, the adult, horn to .super- 
natuial lifii l)y tln^ sacrament, is no lonp:er respon¬ 
sible to (lod or to (diristian society for any p.ast ' 
fault or pumshiiKMit. But the same conditions do 
not hold lor tli(! 1 (‘iiiis,',ion of sins committed aft((r 
baptism, in vi<d.ition of bapti.8m,‘il vows. Kemi.s- 
sion of post-ha|)tisnial sin takes the f<4rm ( 4 f a sort 
of judp;ment, comjuisinp" a eoiife.ssion of ^nilt and 
a juuiislimerit — a penal leparatioii called ‘.satis¬ 
faction ’ in theoio^ic.'il lanppiai^e. ddn^ (Christian 
who by mort.'il sin vi<dates tin? law which he pro¬ 
mised at liaptism to ol(serve a.ssumes a moral 
responsibility of wdiich he must an account 

to God ; ami he also remh'is himself unworthy of 
the holy sociiMy into wliich he has enteied, un¬ 
worthy ol the s.'icn'd mysteries into which he ha.s 
been initiated. To recover his former statu.s, to 
pai ticij)at,e W()rthily once more in tlie holy mys¬ 
teries, lie must pr(9sent himself as j^uilty before the 
tribunal of the prie8t, conless his nnwoi thiness, 
and ask Dj he reinstated by sacenlotal authority. 
Absolution remits his fault (c/il/ur), and at the 
same time the punishment due for unpardmied 
sin (‘eternal juinishment’) ; lait it still ohli;.(e.s the 
sinner to undergo a certain [(cnalty, and to earn 
tail rehabilitation by reparations or ‘satisfactions’ 
(‘temporal luinishment ’ for |)ardoned sin). It is 
to this sati.sfaetion, or temporal punishment, that 
the concession of indulgem^es refers. l''olIoN\ing 
the development of penitential discipline, indul¬ 
gences did iKJt attain tlieir tinal form until the I Itii 
cent. ; l)ut the essential element was jucst'nt from 
the very beginning, viz. tlie remission, in con.si<Jera- 
tion of certain good works, of such penances a.s tlie 


sinner would otherwise be bound to perform. Ic 
tlie early centuries this remission wmuld result in 
Iia.stening tlie return of tlie sinner to (‘celesiastical 
communion ; later, it would consist in the substitu¬ 
tion of easier \voiks or works of sliorter duration 
for the re(|uired jamances; and, when jienancea 
ceased to be individually imposed, they would be 
remitted all the more readily and generously. 

'riie (diaracteristic feature of ancient public peni¬ 
tential discijiliiie was the exclusion of the culprit, 
by way of satisfaction, either from ecclesiastical 
communion or at least from eueluiristic communion, 
this exclusion being supplemented by penances 
under ecclesiastical control. But the Cburcli al¬ 
ways reserved tlie riglili to terminate Ibis exclu¬ 
sion ; the bi.sluip, who liad judged the fault and 
given the sinner liis pcmance, could also decide 
when the penitent had made siilhcient satisfaction. 
'Die principle is clearly .stated by one of Die most 
ancient penitential canons : 

‘The hiHhops shall have the power, after havinjr tried the 
oonduct of each, to niitij^ate the j>erKiltus, or to extend the 
time of peiiiteiM'e ; hut they mu.st take I'arc' to iixpiire what has 
jiaHHed before ami after tlieir fall, aixl I heir clenn’iicy iniist be 
exercised accor* liri^-l y ’ ((.'oiiricil of .Xnevra (a.c. .3111, c.iii. 6; 
cf. 2, 4, 7; Nica*a, can. 12; Basil’s canonical letter [ccxvii.J, 
can. 74 IT.). 

We liavc facts of even ('arlier date. If Cyprian 
denied confessors, imprisoned for the faith, the 
right of admitting pfuiitfuits to ecdesia.stieal eoin- 
munion by giving th(.'m ‘ cm t ilicates of peace’ 
[hhclhtd puris), he him.self reclaimed th.at right; 
for we know that he ahsolvt'd all the penitents of 
(Jarthage en jftttssc at the apjiroach of the persecu¬ 
tion (Cyprian, Jdp. x., xiv., Iv., Ixiv., ed. Hart(d, 
ii. [VDenna, 1871 ]); and it has always been the 
custom to give full ecclesiastical communion to re¬ 
pentant sinners at (hath. So much for the indul¬ 
gence in the initiiil stage of ji(*nit('iitial diseijiline. 

In the systfun of the Beniteiitial Books, the most 
important jiart of the satisfaction is no longer ex¬ 
clusion of the sinner from communion, hut works 
of reparation, ])rayer, psalms, fasts, mortitications, 
and alms, every sin having it.s penance assigned, 
and the whole system being reckoned by days, 
week.s, months, or even yihar.s. J'hc pri(6st imposed 
penances on the various sinners in accordance with 
the Beiiitentials, and natur.aliy had tin' right to see 
that tln*y were fullilled. Primitive iiidulgmiee took 
a new form analogous to ( hat new form of penance. 
Not only did the Penitentials allow the j)ri<‘st great 
latitude in assigning the fienance, hut they jiro- 
vide<l various methods of compfm.sation and c(9mmu¬ 
tation with a view to mitigating the satisfactions 
required. Thus, a bread-and-water fast equalled 
two or three ordinary fasts ; the recitation of a 
i.salter (50 psalms), or a llagelhition, was eejuiva- 
ent to several days of fienance ; wliile alms, which 
could not be prescribed indiscriminately for all, 
.s(‘i ved a.s a basis for eomjiensation wliieli varied 
with the xveallli tiinl eliarity of the jieiiitent. Tiiis 
gave ri.se to ‘ re<lemptions ’ of penance, left at first 
to tlie discretion of the confessor, and then ollici- 
ally regulated, in particular by the Councils of 
Trlhur (A.I). 805 , cari. 5611 .) and Kheims (A.I). 923 ). 
A relic of this method of imposing and remitting 
penances has been [treserved in the sctale of indul- 
g(mc((s, which are granted for a slated number of 
days, months, or years; the remission is in pro¬ 
portion to the penances indicated by the Peniten¬ 
tial P.ooks, though the scale is no longer employed 
in imposing them. 

Tlie eontnd of penance by the priest who had 
imposed it gradually fell into disuse, and penitents 
toil Id proceed to redemptions of penance on their 
own account. It was then po.ssiole to oiler them 
not only comjieiisations, which were calculated ac- 
coiding to the amount of their personal debt, but 
even general reductions, from which all might 
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profit, l)y peiforininn^ a work, not prescrihod for 
each OIK.' ot tliciK, hut whiihi all were invited to do, 
even thou<j:h they did not know their own exaet 
penitential deht. Ihoin the 11 th cent. onwar<l.s 
W'e iiK'et with reductions of piuuinct's, <‘ither propor- 
tionaJ (a sciN enth, a ciuarter, or some other fraction) 
or a]»sol>il(; (ten, twenty, or forty days), olleiXMl to 
every one on such occasions as tlie consecration of 
a church, the translatiou of relics, the festival of 
a ven(‘rate<l saint, or a piIp^rima;^^e, or even l(»r alms 
towards tlie huihlino nr uok('»'[) of (‘hur<‘h(‘s, ahheys, 
hospitals, etc. 'Jdiis nn'tnod nt redemjaion orsuh- 
stitution reached its zenith wheri it covere^l all 
kinds of jxmanci*, which was done at tin; indul¬ 
gence of the (h’usade. At the ('ouncil of (Mermont 
(10115), Pop(? Ti han II. j)assed t he following decaee ; 

‘Whoever, out of pure (Io\ol,iori and fud for the purj>oHe of 
ffainin;^ honour or inoiie.v, shall to .lerusalein to liberate the 
Chur<-ii of (Jod, tnay count that journey irj lieu of all penance' 
(c^n. \ Mansi, Cuncilia, Venice, ITtlUf., xx. 816). 

Moreover, lie pre.-iched the same thing to the 
masses. 'I'his was not only an indulgc'iice, but a 
plenary indulgence — indeed for a long time the 
type of plenary indulgi'iice—until it was imitated 
by so many otlna's. Though the work projmst'd to 
Cnisa<lers was pcculi;irly hard, the( 'nisa<le imlnl- 
^enee contains all the constitiu'nt (‘Icirn'iits of nn 
indulgence according to tin* acc{‘j»ted d(dinition: 
ecch'siastical authority remits tint pi'nittmtieJ satis¬ 
faction, without considering the personal deht of 
each siniK'r, in virtue of tin; accomplishmeiil of 
an ojitional task [)roj)os(,'d equally to all. 'Idiis 
remission, far from dispensing with confession of 
sins, pre.sup])oses and demands it, since it is the 
confessor who im^ioses the penance when lie jiar- 
doiis the fault. On tin; otlu'r hand, an indulgence 
is valid dir'e(dly in the eyes of the (.'hnreh, and 
iiidirc'ctly in the eyiis of (hxl, in t he sanu' way as 
absidution is; for the (.’hnrch, the authorized iiili'r- 
iiK'diary lietween (iod and the (diiistian f<u' the 
lai'don of sin, is none the less tlie intemn’diary 
or tlie imposition, and consequently the reduction, 
of sat isfact ion. 

In tliose <lays, just as in our own, it was mainly 
for tlu'ir value in refiuence to (lod t hat indulgences 
were sought, ami, then as now, above all by tbose 
who had hhast need of them, since it is never the 
greatest sinners who frequent the eonfi'ssional 
most. Thus ]>eople seT themselves, as they still 
do, to pursue pi'uitential works for their own value 
and to have the right to ])e liberated from penanee, 
wirliout considering carefully wliether their pen¬ 
ance had been determined or even incurred. And, 
wln.m the gradual mitigation of [lenitential disei- 
plirie had reduced penance or sacuamental salistac- 
tion almost to the vanishing point, the remission 
olitained by iinlulgences, by tlie nerformance of 
less and less arduous works, served to re<luce this 
indet(*rmiriate but certain debt of every one to the 
divine justice, even for pardoned sins, d'be im¬ 
portance of coinniiitation, wdiich i.s the basis of all 
indulgence, decreased as tliat of condonation in¬ 
creased ; at the same time, the primitive idea of 
debt to the Church and of the penitential scale 
disapi>ear(i<l gradually from the view and practice 
of tlui faithful and even of theologians, so that the 
indulgence has come to be tlie extra-sacrainental 
remission of tlie temporal punishiiieiit due to God 
for our jiardoned sins. 

Tlie transition evidently took place by degrees ; 
towards the end of tlie 11 th cent, we meet with 
the practice of getting definite penances imposed 
on oneself in order to ransom tliem more surely. 
St. Peter Damianus relates {Snnrtarmn vitcr, viii. 
[PLexliv. 1015 f.]) that a pious hermit, St. Dominic 
of the Cuirass (Loricatus ; t 1062), so named from 
the iron cuirass which he always wore for mortiti- 
cation, made his confessor impose years of penance, 


once ev^en a thons.-ind years, on hitu ; hiid fids the 
lioly man accomplisheil in a single Li'iit, thanks to 
tin* methods borrowed from the ancient Penitcn- 
tials; l>y singing a psalter, ^. 7 ., whili! dealing hini- 
selt lifteen thousand disci])Unary blows, he did live 
years of penanee. 'This exc<‘])( iomil lact., even in 
the 11 th c(‘nt., practically marks (he end of jx'u- 
ances actually impost'd on and reih'cmed by indi¬ 
viduals ; sacramental satisfaction could no longer 
he redeemed. 'I'lieie was, accoitlingly, nothing 
left hut pmdlential works proj»osed imlisciiminately 
to all. Tliese, liouever, ('ontinued to he (juife con- 
siderahh;, so that t he remission of sat isfaction liad 
a very real counterjiart. 'The ('rusade indulgence, 
the lirst of the phmary type, was almost a commu¬ 
tation ; though it was (‘xt(aided later to tliose who 
did not go themselves to the Holy Land, hut sent 
a representative; to light, and tln'n to those who 
merely snpjfoi ted the holy en((*rj)ris(* by their alms, 
it was still not too easily won. On theotlier hand, 
jiartial indulgences weae* still KM'koncd by ten, 
tweaity, and foi^y days in tlu; 12th and 13th ceai- 
tnrie.s ; there was no more tlian a ye'ar’s indulgence 
for a pilgrimage to the tomb of (Jlirist or to the 
basilicas of the holy ajiostles in Pome. This me;ms 
that figures still ret aim'd nearly all their (dd sig- 
nilicance. b'urther, xvIk'u Ok; Lat(;ran Chiuneil 
(1215, Deer. Ixii.)-after ('iK'cking the abuses of cer¬ 
tain ehurelimen and alms-gatheri'is, decreed tUiit 
bishops should nob grant more; than a year’s iridul- 
gc.'nec after the consecration of a church, and dirty 
days in other circumstan(;es (liy a concession of 
Pius X., of 28th Aug. 1903, this is extended to fifty 
days for hisliops, a hundred for are.hhishojis, and 
two luindred for cardinals), it must not he imagined 
that it was making a great ri'duction of a light 
that had hitherto Imk'ii exercised to a much huger 
extc'iit. llndoiihtedly the Council was aiming at 
making c'piscopal concessions unil’oi in and rc'strict- 
ing ahns<;s ; hut tin* limits which it assigned were 
by no UK^aiis exc('ssive a.t (Ik; t/inie. 

'The whole; history of indulgences after this, how- 
ev('r, is sumiiK'd u]» in ('onstantly im‘i{;asing con¬ 
cessions, ever more' easily ohtaint'd, for the most 
vai i<*d acts of jiii'ty and charity. Py the (‘nd of 
tlu* 13th cent. tlu;rewere niimc'ions indulgence's for 
a yc'ar, live years, and so on. We then ('ome to 
tin; sc'cond ph'uary induIgc'uee, the .fnhih*(‘, grantc'd 
for the first tine' in Lloo by Poiiiface VIII. for (Ik; 
[»ilgrimag(; to tlK* apostles’ tombs in Home. Di'ig- 
inally pi()elaim(;d for secular years, the dubib'C 
was afterwards n.'iiewed at shoiter periods, and 
Avas then exU;nded beyond l^ome, and imitated on 
various solemn occasions. Later, plenary indul¬ 
gences were multiplied and made extremely easy 
of access; hut by this stage the evolution of the 
indulgence was comph'tc. 

2 . Theologcy.—'I'he t heology of indulgences was, 
in early times, eom[>lete according to the prin¬ 
ciples stati'd aliove : temporal punishment to he 
umh'rgone iiftrr sin has lau'n pardoned ; [lenance 
impos(;d, controlh'.d, and even reduci'd, by ecch'si¬ 
astical autliority, its concessions being ajiproved 
by (iod, as pardon given in 11 is name, but in a 
degree winch cannot he (h'linitely stated. Wlien 
theologians came to consider, (dii(;l]y in relation to 
(iod, both the remission of tlie jx'iialty and the 
absolution of the sin, tlu'y xvere inclined to ask 
how this t(;ni]X(ral debt to divine justice v^'as paid. 
This is where the theory of ‘treasure’ came in 
—the theory not, as has h(;en alleged, invented by 
Alexander of Hales, hut brought into relief by 
him and introduced into everyday teaching. ft 
is no more t han an aspect and a (;ons(;(juen(;e of 
the ('Ommunioii of saint s : ought we n<;t to pray 
f(^r one another? If merit propi'rly so called is 
not directly eommnnicahle lK;tween the members 
of the Chri.stian society, at least satisfaction can 
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be transferred, alitiost as a man can pay a friend’s 
dol)t8. 4'he inliiiite satisfaction of our la)rd ami 
tlie snperalMiiidaiit satisfaction of the Virf^in Mary 
and the saints form a treasure wliich the (’Imreh 
guards and adininisters, drawing upon it for the 
payiiieiit of tlu; debts reinitte«l to tno faithful by 
indnlgonces. I'his explanation j^leased the realist 
spirit of (he scholastics, and was accepted by the 
whole school ; provideil the limits of the compari¬ 
son wil.h debts r»etween human beings are not tran- 
sc,eride(i, it is indeed ([uite satisfactory. Clement 
Vt. was the lirst to mak(* much of it. in his bull 
promulgating the Jubilee of 1350, and flie (’huich 
upheld it against, the attacks both of Luther (I>eo 
X.’s bull ‘ hixsurge Domine,’ Lbth June 1520) and 
of the Jansenist Synod of IMstoia (Pius VI. 's bull 
‘Auctorem lidei,’‘2*8th Aug. 1701). 

Connected with the theory of treasure are tlie 
theory and practice of the a])})lication of indul¬ 
gence to (he dead, a new form which helped, rather 
than hindered, the develojunent of prayer for the 
dead, a custom always emj)loyed in the Church. 
'I'he transfer of indulgence to the ilead secuned to 
ci.ash with the principle that the Chur<di has no 
control ov(w the otlnw world ; to tliis the theo¬ 
logians replied that it was not a case of granting 
indulgences directly to the dead, but simply a 
matter of ollering to Cod for them the indul¬ 
gences whicli the living could acquire ; they achled 
that the Jii)plication of indul| 4 enc,es to the detid 
was not made in the form of strict, just payment, 
but by means of pray(W — ‘ per modum sulYragii,’ 
according to the acc.et)ted expression ; in other 
Words, it de[)en<lcd on (lu* meicy of (iod. On 
this understanding tin* application of indulgem'es 
to the dc*a<.l was adopted by tlie whole scliool (cf. 
Thomas A([uinas, hi IV. Seiif., <Jis, 45, qu. 2, 
art. 3; Bonaventura, In IV. Sent., dis. 20, 2, 

ai t. 1, qu. 5). It was not included in any olhcual 
document till 1476 under Sixtus iv. This Poj)e, the 
first to accord indulgencf's to the dead, explained 
its sigmilicance ; and from this time it oecame 
official doctrine and genertil practice (see the re¬ 
sponse of the (’ongregation of Indulgences of 28th 
July 1840 [Dec retd ant hen tie a, no. 283]). The 
most notable official document on the theology of 
indulgences is the decree of the Conmul of Trent 
(sess. XXV.), affirming the traditional authority of 
the (Jiurch to grant them (cf. Mt 16“*, Jn 20-^), 
and detdaring the practice most salutary for the 
Christian ]>eo])lo. 

This decree as oids precise statement, Imt this is 
because the real efficacy of indulgences cannot be 
estimated with precision. Not only is the Chris¬ 
tian ignorant ot the degree of temporal |>unish- 
rnent that is his due (the scale for imposition of 
penance has not }>een preserved, but only that for 
remission), hul, he does not know how (hal measures 
this punishment or in what |)roportion He at-cejds 
the indulgence ; and this uncertainty is, of course, 
more marked in the case of the ellicacy of indul¬ 
gences for the dead. 

At least it is clear what indulgences are not: 
they arc not merits, thougli some pious persons 
seem to think (hey are; nor the remission or 
par<lon of sin itself, though this has been inferred 
from the celebrated ex[uession, ‘ a culpa et a p<cna ’; 
nor the jmiely gratuit<ms, uncomlitinned remission 
of the expiation due for j)ardoned sin ; n<»r a .sort 
of authority to sin gained by making a promise of 
some simfile expiation. \Vithout entering into 
di.scussiona raised by so-called indulgences ‘ a culpa 
et a poena,’ we may formulate some conclusions ; 
(a) no single extant text implies tlie remission of 
mortal sin without recourse to the sacrament of 
penance ; (5) a })erson who, after receiving absolu¬ 
tion fiorii his sins, obtains a jilenary indulgence is 
actually free ‘a culpa et a })oena’; (c) as a matter ' 


of fact, thi.s expression is not found at first, except 
in reference to the two early plenary indulgenetis, 
the Crusade and (be Jubilee, for which every one 
was alloM’ed to apjily to ( be confessor of his own 
choice ; [d) the same exjilaiiation holds for letters 
of confession and indulgence, so frequent from the 
I4tli cent.; (c) the expression has always been 
correctly iiitcrpret<‘d by theologians : after all, it 
is no more difficult to explain than such exjires- 
sions as ‘ peccatornm remissioiies,’ whicli continue 
to apjiear in pontilical letters without being mis¬ 
understood by any one ; besides, is sin fully re¬ 
mitted so long as it leaves an expiation to be 
accoini>lisl)ed ? 

3 . Abuse and reform.—The abuse commonly 
known as the ‘sale <»f indiilgeiices ’ was a very 
real exploitation of the concessions of indulgences 
granted in return for almsgiving (o the churches ; 
but it must be remarked that this was always an 
abuse, never a legitimate cus(om, and that it was 
always combated and hmilly suppressed by the 
(’hurcli. The princij)le that tlie Church can reward 
the contributions or the faitlifiil to (he temporal 
needs of the religious society by spiritual favours 
is unassailable, and requires no justilication. 'I'lio 
abuse consisted in the exaggerated and inaccurate 
statements made by prinicbers in order to encour¬ 
age generous giving (cs])<*cially for the deliverance 
of souls from purgalory), (be culpable iiialadminis- 
tratioii of alms, the deductions intide from the 
alms for the benefit of the Cliiircb dignitaries and 
even of civil antiiorities, and other modes of pro¬ 
cedure which gave to the granting of indulgences 
the appearance of a traffic.. It is ^vcll known that 
the granting of indulgences for reconstructing the 
church of St. Peter in Home was the occasion of 
I^uther’.s revolt ; if the doctrine was sound, as 
Tetzel proved, ap]>earanccs wi'ie very unfavourable. 

J'lie I>atcran (_’oum il (1215) and tlie (Council of 
Vienne (1311) bad triisl to cnisli the abuses of 
alms-gatherers, but witliout nuicb edect; it fell 
to the Council of 'I'rent to strike at the root of the 
evil by condemning abusive practices, and abolish¬ 
ing tiie colhicting of alms and trading in indul¬ 
gences (se.ss. xxi. ‘ de reform.’, cli. 9; s(?ss. xxv.) ; 
tlie publication of indulgences was put in the bands 
of the bishops, a.ssisted by two (ranons : tlic'yhad 
to collect tlie alms of the faithful themselves, and 
keep notliing back. A further 8 ti:p was taken ; 
indulgence-alms were completely .suj)})iessed (ex- 
cejtt tlui bull for the Crusade in Spain, wliicb was 
also freed from all abuse) ; on tlie rare occasions 
when general indulgences in(dude<l almsgiving, the 
latter was only one of the prescribed duties ; its 
taxation and employment were left to the free 
choice of the faithful. 

'I'lie reform of inilnlgence.s was energetically pur¬ 
sued by the popes, and the problems relating to 
them were entrusted by Clement viii. to a pro¬ 
visional commission or cardinals. Clement IX. 
re-e.stablisbed it on a stable basis in 1667, charging 
it ‘ to resolve the difficulties that arose, to correct 
and suppress abuses, to do away with false, ano- 
cryphal, and indiscreet indulgences, etc.’ Tlria 
Congregation of Indulgences continued to exist 
till 1904, when it was united with the Congrega¬ 
tion of Kites; in 1908, at the re-organization of 
the Koman Curia, indulgences were entrusted to 
a section of the Congregation of Mie Holy Office. 

4. Practical remarks.—A jilenary indulgence is 
one which covers all [leiiance required of the 
penitent; a partial indulgence covers a j)art of 
the penance, and is counted by clays, months, or 
years. A better distinction would be that the 
latter is reckoned, not according to the actual 
debt of the sinner, but according to the ancient 
penitential scales, while the former is not. While 
all indulgences really refer to persons, those which 
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are granted directly to persons, e.y., to a con¬ 
fraternity, are called personal ; those directly 
attached to a church, an altar, etc., are called 
local ; while those attached to holy ohj(‘cts — 
crucilix, ineilals, Ixiads, etc. —are calh'd real. It 
is easy to umlerstand the distinction between 
temporary and peanianent indiilgence.s, imhil- 
gences obtained for certain specilied days, or once 
a day, or ‘ toties quoties,’ whenever the penitential 
actions are repeated, and so on. The chief in¬ 
dulgences are, os formerly, the Ousade (still ke]»t 
up in Spain in a special form) ; the Jubilee, which 
occurs every quarter-century, and is imitated more 
or less frequently by solemn indulgmutes called ‘in 
form of Jubilee’; indulgences attached to the 
most j>opular dcn'otions, as the Rosary or the 
Stations of the ( Joss ; tho.se of famous sanctu¬ 
aries, as Rome, Jerusalem, Compostella, Assisi’s 
Poitiuncula, etc.; ‘ apostolicindulgences, at¬ 
tached by the pope (or the priest antliorized by 
him) to holy objects blessed by him, etc. Tlu‘ 
Congregation of indulgences ])ublished an official 
collection {liaccoltd) of indulg(mced devotions 
(Rome, 1854, and numerous editions), and two 
collections, one of decisions [Dcrrcta ndthentica 
ah anno 166S ad annum Ratisbon, ISSJ), the 

other of rcscuints and summaries of in<lulgencc8 
{Rtscripta nutnentica . . . nernon Summaria in¬ 
dulgent iar uni, Ratisbon, 1885), Numerous other 
private collections exist, recogrnzed and a[)proved 
oy Roman or Kpisco])al authority. 

Literatcrr,— (a) —J. Morin, Coinit\/>Titariu8 his- 

toricun (ie discipliiia ui adminintratione sacranunii pa nitentur, 
Paris, Uisl (hk. x. is dcvolcMi to the history of indulgences); 
E. Amort, De oriijine, proijreHUU, va/or/", et fructxi ui(hi/;n'nti- 
arum, Venice, ITliS (a rich store of texts); H. C. Lea, A Hi.'itory 
of Auriev/ar ('oti/ris.'iion and hvinl'iences, t’iiiladclphia, is'jc, 
vol. iii. (hrotesfant); T. Brieger, urt. ‘ Inclulgenzcn,’ in PHK'^ 
(Protestant); ahovo all, numerous artt. by N. Paulus iu various 
reviews, es)!. ZHT. 

{h) --AW theologians are occupied more or less 

with indulgences. The Tractatxin dojmaticoanornlis de indxd- 
gentiis of Theodorus a Spiiitu Sancto, Rome, 1743, has 
long been regurtled as classical. Tiie test recent pra<'tioal 
treatments and collections are: F. Beringer, Die Ablansei'^, 
Taderhorn, n»()C, Kr. ^r. hy P. Mazoyer, Ijea Imiuifienccs^. 
Pans, mor); F. Mocrliegiaui a Monsano, Colleetio 
arum, t^uaracchi, lrtU7. A. lk)U 1)1 NIION. 

INDUSTRIALISM.—The conditions govern¬ 
ing the progress of a country in civilization are 
exceedingly complex. Among these the industry 
of the pc(q)le occupicH a i)osition of considcrtihle 
importance, ^^ caith and culttire are far Irom 
being intiuconncctcd ; but, at the sjime time, a 
very poor country is unlikely to attain to the same 
stage? of jirogress as one in whicli commerce has 
dev^lo]»e.(l snllicicntly to provide a moderate 
standard of comfort for the majority of the in¬ 
habitants. 'Ihus industrial progress becomes the 
pottmtiality R'oni which other agencies can rcaliz<‘ 
a high(?r stage of civilization. In souk; recent 
discussions of progress, there are two forms of 
description, each of which is liable to mislead. On 
the one side, industry is spoken of in terms which 
imply that it is something altogether modern, 
while, on the other side, it a])i)cars to l>e inferre<l 
that industry alone will create a satisfactory 
amount of national wealth. Against the first 
trend of thought, it is to l>e noted that among 
primitive peoples, whose situation is disadvan¬ 
tageous, there are periods of sustained and pain- 
fuf labour. A tribe, trembling on the verge of 
starvation, will be condemned to severe toil, and 
the demands wdiich this condition makes on mind 
and body account for the .stationary or even 
declining state of such a society, lienee theie 
must be conjoine<l with habits of industry a not 
unfavourable geograjdiical [)Ositioii, in order that 
progress may he made—to modify a saying of VV. 
Petty : ‘ Labour is the father, and natural resources 


the mother of wealth’ (Kronoinic Writings of Sir 
W. Vettif, ed. C. H. Hull, I.ondon, LSD!), p. 377). 
Jbit nf these two conditions of progress it is easy 
to over-estimate the im{)ortance of natural re- 
sonretis. 'bhere is some instinct or gift in certain 
peoples wiiich urges thmi either to force their 
way ironi a disadvantageous situation or by their 
labour to modify a country which was oiiginally 
almost barren so that it becomes luodciattdv’ fruit¬ 
ful. 

Wherever a society maintained itself for any 
consi(h‘r;ihle pcrioil, industry xvas a characteristic 
of its life. If it existed in a nomadic or pastoral 
state, f h(“r<? was the care of tlie cattle, while at the 
same time there was, no ilonht, in most cases the 
W'ork of providing clothing for the trilx;. With 
the general advance of civilization (here came the 
time w’hen, as in England during a great j>art of 
the Middle Ages, the o(‘cn])ations of the jicople 
W'ere predominantly agricultural. At thi.s stage, 
the manor constituted a complete economic unit, 
juoviding for alnm.st all its own normal w'ants. In 
t one can trace the Itegiririings of oiganization in 
the allocation of spc-ilic fumdions to certain 
w'orkers- 'The l ise of the towns involv'd important 
economic and .social consequences. 'I'lu; bringing 
together of a population of some size and the 
contact with dist.ant markets enlarged the horizon 
of the rnedi.'cval burgess ascom|)arcd with the man 
living in the country, and the towns were c('nlri'.s 
>f initiative ami, on the whole, stood for the hre- k- 
ing down of oj)prcssive customs. In fact, with t he 
giowth of towns the way was pre]»arcd for the 
heginnings of the period whieh is distinguished as 
the modern one, as eoiiqtared with .Mediicvalism. 

'I'he problem of the 17th cent, was t In? .snhstitut ion 
of some n<;w' method for the series of customs and 
law’s which had been found to hamper industry 
during the previous two centuri('H. The method 
available was the enlarging of the j)roductive unit, 
and for this cay)ital was retpiired. (Jradiially 
capitalistic production l)egan to rc'place the purely 
lomestic system. J'ho former had been early 
adopted in the woollen, the coal, and the iron 
trades, and if had the a<lvantage of enabling a 
certain amount of division of latour to he adoptiid ; 
hut in the 17th cent, and the early ])art of the 
ISlh cent, there were limits to the specialization 
that was possible. When, for in.stam’o, one reads 
of a (Ihisgnov w'oollen ‘manufactory’ which in 
1700 employe<l MOO hands, it is to he inf(?rre<l that 
the majority of t he workers were engaged in their 
own homes, while power was used for the linishing 
of the cloth. Such indnstiies were, in fact, carried 
on under the domestic systcuu in the j)ieliminary 
processes, nmler factory conditit)ns in tlie final 
proccs,s(‘.s, and theie was a capitalistic regime in 
the marketing of the firoduct. 

During the lirst [>art of the 18th cent, in England 
considerable aihlitions were made? to the capital of 
the countiy. At the same lime markeds w'ere 
iMcing extended, and hy the joint action of both 
causes it became possible to increase the quantity 
of capitalistic prodmdion. The latter again led to 
fnrtlier ilivision of labour—a plienomenon to w hich 
Adam Smith drew’ attention in 'The Wealth of 
JSations. 'I'hcn there followed a series (T imjeortant 
mec’hanical inventions, alliM’ting first the textile 
trades and lat<?r other industries. Asa result, there 
was a great disjdact'ment of hand labour, hdlow’ed 
by increased 8i)C(’iali/.ation and organization of 
industry. In many ways the ticriod from 1770 to 
1840 was one of change, even or upln^aval, and it is 
usually termed ‘ tlu? imlustiinl revolution.’ In the 
middle of the 18th c('nt. Rrilish iiidustpv was largely 
of the cottage or domestic typ(‘. A hundred years 
later the factory system had hei’omo predominant. 
Nor did the change end here ; the second half of 
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the 19th cent, witnessed a revolution in transport 
which is still contimiini;. 'riie facilities of com 
inunicat ion tend to hring distant places into 
conjinercial relat ionship, and thus to render possible 
production on a lar;^u‘r and lar;^^er scale, with further 
specialization of industry and increased inventior 
of machines. 

All these chain^ms may be summed up in the 
word ‘industrialism,’ and they have profoundly 
modified not only the mode of {)roduction, but also 
the wdiole social life of those countries where they 
have taken place. The ellects of industrialisn 
extend into almost all departments of the nationa 
life. U nder the domestic system the power re<niired 
for the primitive instruments then in use waf- 
supplied either by the workers or by animals. 
Now it is diawn fiom purely mechanical sources, 
Thus it has become possible to use tin? labour of 
men and women for })urpose8 which, on the whole, 
require greater skill, while the total prod\ict car 
be very many times gr(;ater. Real wages are much 
higher, and the condition of the skilhsl artisan is 
certainly much Ixitter. The conc<?ntration of 
factories in large tovni.s giv«*s the workers the 
advantage of city life, and tli(?ir lives are brighter 
and fuller than those of their prede(‘essors who 
worked under the donn?stic system. I'lnese consti¬ 
tute some of (In* chief gains of the system, as 
against which allowance must be made for its losses 
and its evils. During the transition period of (he 
industrial revolution great classes of the p(q)ulation 
sustained severe hardships, and in the <*arly day.- 
of the factory system the conditions of f(;male and 
child labour were de))lorable. 'riicse, «>s well as 
other abuses, have been les,s(ni(?d by the Factory 
Acts ; but there remain certain dangers to national 
well-being in tiie .aggregation of large populations 
in the towns. When |»ublic sanitation was little 
regarded, tiie mort.ality of urban life was high ; 
and, even yet, when so large a proportiem of (he 
poj)ulation livtis in towns, there is a certain dang(*r 
to the f)hysi(pie of the peo])le. d'hert* are sigii'^ 
which enc(jurage the anticipation th.at for large* 
numbers of the working class poj)ulation this di.s- 
advan(iLg(* is capable of retnedy. d'own-pl,inning, 
the opening up of slums, incre;LS(*d air .sj>ace in the 
smaller houses, greater care of the children, and 
better knowle<lge of hygiene among the p(a)j)le 
tliemselves point to an ultimate im[)rovemcnt in 
the [)hysique of those who live in towns, d’hen, 
as regards (he st.ate of the worker in the course of 
his emjtloyment, some occupal ions are ‘d.angcrous 
trad(?s,’ eitiu'r througdi the mechanical pince.sses 
involving risk of aciddent or through danger (o 
health from (he substances which have to be <lealt 
with. Regulation of factories t(*nds to limit the 
number of the former, and, while the total acci<lents 
are distressingly great, tlie percentage according 
to the nnmhers employed has diminisliied as 
compared with e.ailiei periods, 'Thns the number 
of accidents ])ei lOO stagiccoach drivers was higher 
than that per 100 engine-drivers, and similarly 
with the travthhirs. d'he best medical oj)inion 
points to tr.ade diseases being preventable. From 
the purely economic standpoint there are strong 
inducements to their eradication. As a rnle, where 
tliere is risk of a trade disease the nominal wages 
of the workers tend to he higher than they would 
have been otherwise, since such risk checks the 
inflow of labour and les.sens t he earning time of 
those eni[)loyed. Besides, almost every trade 
disease is (raceable to a waste of material, the 
saving of which rejiresents an economy of human 
life. It has been nrge<i against the fa<?tory system 
that it tends to create a surplus of labour which is 
little more tlian on tlie verge of starvation, wliioh, 
indeed, apart from Foor Law relief, would be in the 
deepest distress. This ‘ submerged ’ portion of the 


population suflers either from irregnilari i y of em¬ 
ployment or from tlie nnremunerative character of 
the employment that it can obtain, as in the case 
of s\veate<i industries. Neitlior of these ebarae- 
teristies is generally prevalent among tin? artisan 
clas.ses which have been called into existence by 
the factory system. Accordingly, it may be con¬ 
cluded that the cause of a depressed market for 
certain kinds of unskilled labour is to be sought 
elsewhere. Attempts have recently been made to 
deal with those unfavourable conditions by legisla¬ 
tion—as regards sweating by the institution of 
wages boards, and as regards irregularity of em¬ 
ployment by the second part of the Insurance Act 
of 1911 (seelN.suKANCE). 

It follows then, on the whole, that, while the 
di.sadvantages of industrialism ajipear to be capable 
of gradual amelioration by the exen^ise of know¬ 
ledge, fon'thought, and improved organization, the 
advantages are substantial, and they lend to be 
euinnlative. At the same time, it is a dangerous 
error to su[)pose that, because industrialism has 
increased the material welfare of the nation, it has 
established a condition of life which is to be 
regarded as altogether satisfactory. Oj)inion has 
tluetnated between two extremes. For some ye.iis 
after tin? success of the industrial revolution it was 
commonly hehl that industry throve best in the 
ahs(‘nce of all interference and regulation by the 
St;it<?—a doeli iiio which reached its most forcible 
develojuuent in the inter[)retati()n of hiissez faire 
by the Manchester School. (Jiadnally this attitude 
was in<><iili<!<l by the acei'ptance of exeej)tions from 
the prineijde of Inissez fdlre in industry—as, for 
instance, in t he k'actoiy Act s. Of late ( he pendulum 
of ojnnioii has (ended to swing in ( In* direction of 
increased S(ate-regul,'L(ion of industry. Ana, if 
this ((‘iidency is cariii'd too far, (lieie is t]i»* d inger 
that initiative may lx? checked. F<'or)^/mic; lorees 
are so comj)lex llnit the pr(*ventior of o’lo evil 
sometimes occ.'Lsions anotljcr no less serious. Thus 
the problem of the future will lie, on (lu* one hand, 
to (!orr(‘et, or at least diminish, souk? of the ills of 
the industrial system; while, on tlieodier hand, 
(his should he ell'eeted witiioiit the sacrilice of any 
f its essentially valuable characteristics. 

Litkkatckk.—A dam Smith, The Wealth of Nationt (ed. K. 
(?:umati), liondoii, 1!K)4 ■ A. Urc, 'I'he I'hnoA'tj)hy of Jfantt- 
I(tctiues'f do. ]S(il ; T. Tooke, A ffist. of Trirfs . . . from Ififi 
to IS',7, (Jo. is.is. 1840, 1848; C. Babbage, On the Kconomi/ ot 
M achinery and M nruifact tires, (io. IS.Cj ; R. W. Co(3ke-Taylor, 
Introd. to a Hist, of the Factory .System, do. IS,SO; W. J. 
Asliley, An Introd. to Ftia'ish Fronomic Hist, and Theory, 
vol. i. ptH, i. and ii., do. ls:)‘Z, IS'l'J ; W. Ciuininghain, The 
'iroK'th of FivjUsh industry and Conimerce in .Modern 'Times, 
L\'unbridge, 10(*;j ; A. Toynbee, The. Industrial Jlevolutwn of 
'.he ISth Cent, in Fnyland, Jjoiuiun, 1884. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.-See Juvenilk 

JhlMINAL.S. 

INFALLIBILITY. —I. General: Tnfalli- 

nilHTY IS COMMON LIFE. I. Infallibility a uni¬ 
versal idea ; its basis and general significance ; 
equivalent terms and cognate ideas. — At the heart 
of such universal questions as What shall I believe ? 
Whom sluill I trust? \\'hom shall I obey? Where 
diall I find eerlitude? What is the foundation of 
aith ? What is truth ? there lies a principle of 
aith in the existence of a source and channel of in- 
allihle knowledge. Tlie quest and discovery of an 
nfallihle authority has, in some form or other, been 
bbe business not only of the great systems of re- 
igion througliout tlie world which have canonized 
die utterances and injunctions of their prophets, 
priests, and legislators, but also of innumerable 
social and political as.sociations, each inspired with 
in analogous hope and confidence. Usually, it may 
be said, it is a practical or working infallibility 
that men agree to recognize ; but just in proportion 
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as that infallibility is challenged and placed in 
need of vindication it is apt to be invested with a 
Tohii of mystery, and advanced to a dignity which 
it is fondly hoped will make it absolute and above 
question. 

The word ‘ infallibility ’ is late Latin in its origin ; 
but the idea, both religious and political, which it 
conveys is as ancient as authority in Church and 
State. As a negative virtue or perfection it is 
practically equivalent to ‘ inerrancy \nd ‘ indefecti- 
Dility,’ the root notions of ‘stumbling,’ ‘straying,* 
and ‘ failing’ representing obvious and kindred de¬ 
fects in a ^''uide to truth. As a positive virtue or 
perfection it has for its counterpart ‘ reliability,* 
‘trustworthiness,’ or ‘trueness.’ The same diffi¬ 
culties and problems inhere in both sets of terms. 
In considering them we are brought face to face 
with an impressive series of ultimate questions, 
moral, sociag political, legal, ecclesiastical, and 
religious. It is impossible to define, analyze, and 
weigh the concept of infallibility without recogniz¬ 
ing that there are involved in it the foundations 
upon which human thought has built up its ideas 
of an absolute authority, a court of final appeal, a 
majesty of law and government, a divine right of 
persons or of institutions, a warrant of certitude, 
a rule of faith, a code of honour and of duty, a 
system of truth. To believe in inspiration, in reve¬ 
lation, in illumination, to accept a dogma, to pro¬ 
claim a truth, implies in every case a faith in some 
infallible. Human intelligence may locate this 
ultimate ground of faith and conduct very vari¬ 
ously. A man may be convinced that it resides 
in his own unaided mind or heart or conscience, or 
in the unaided faculties of some ruler or ollicial or 
dignitary, or in the unaided instinct of some family 
or corporation or i)eople, or in the contents of a 
sacred book or law or literature, or in any one of 
these conceived as dictated or imparted by super¬ 
natural instruction. But that an infallible seat 
and oracle of authority does exist is axiomatic in 
ethics and in politics not less than in religion. 
‘Oh that I knew where I might find it!’ is the 
burden of a longing for it, hardly to bo distin- 
^ished from the aspiration after God Himself. 
It is easy to say tliat to err is human, that in¬ 
errancy as a p(‘rfection belongs to God alone, that 
any human claim to it savours of rank ])re 8 umptioii 
and, indeed, of blasphemy. And certainly it would 
be insull'erable that any mortal mind or will should 
arrogate it to itself as an indefectible individual 
possession. But, as we shall see, its claimants in 
Church and State seek to elude the condemnation 
which they would otherwise incur, and which they 
freely inflict upon others in like case, by represent¬ 
ing themselves as hereditary or official life-renters 
of a divinely delegated authority and wisdom. 
Kings or castes claim divine right, not as created 
or won by themselves, but as given irrevocably to 
themselves. A prophet or a priest claims to express 
the very will of God, not as a maker but as a re¬ 
cipient of revelation. The maxim of civil law, 
‘The King cannot err,’ is neither more nor less 
intelligible and defensible than the later maxim 
of canon law, ‘The Supreme Pontiff cannot err.* 
Each rests upon a philosophy of absolute monarchy 
as profound, subtle, and elusive as the other ; each 
springs from an instinct deep-seated in human 
nature, and satisfies in its own way nsychological 
needs that never fail to assert themselves. It will 
be the principal suggestion of this article that 
ecclesiastical or papal infallibility is not to be ex¬ 
plained or criticized in tlieological or philosophical 
terms so much as in political and practical. Foren¬ 
sic and public rather than academic considerations 
have defended it during its protracted develop¬ 
ment. Sentiment and a sense of corpiorate dis¬ 
cipline have done more for it than logic and 
VOL. VII.—17 


apologetic. It was no accident that in the Vatican 
Council of 1870 and in the Roman Cathulic Church 
outside that imposing assembly the conflict resoIve<l 
itself into a bitter opposition between the scholarly 
and the administrative genius of the Church, the 
former as hostile to the aelinition of papal infalli¬ 
bility as the latter was urgent in its favour. 'I'he 
Curia is a court, not an academy. Its utterances 
are decrees, not theories. Its language is not 
theological so much as legal, and is to be inter¬ 
preted and judged as such. To construe it liter¬ 
ally, as if its vocabulary were derived from science, 
is perhaps as imprudent as to insist that court dress 
be made compulsory in the schools, or that wig and 
gown be borrowed from the hall of justice and made 
the dress of commerce and of recreation. It is true, 
of course, that infallibility, like other dogmatic 
formulations, has called into being a scholarship, 
or a scholasticism, of its own. But it rested on 

f rounds distinct from scholarship and philosophy. 

t had silent reasons superior to the texts of Scrip¬ 
ture which it cited. It was the canonization of a 
practical and essentially political principle. For 
its ecclesiastical promoters tlie doubts and hesita¬ 
tions and objections of their learned and ebxpient 
opponents served no other purpose than the set 
speeches of the advocatus dutboli at the canoniza¬ 
tion of an already venerated saint. They were as 
shadows to enhance the new illumination, 'bhey 
were the resistance needed to give zest and triumph 
to a victory. 

2 . Degrees of infallibility ; qualified forms of 
the idea.—The term ‘ infallible,* as ap})lied to an 
individual, an organization, a system of doctrine, 
or a body of literature, does not, on the face of it, 
lend itself to qualification or niodilication. As a 
thing is either perfect or imperfect, so is a thing 
either fallible or infallible, lint, in fact, the term 
is confidently employed, especially in controversy, 
in a variety of senses, its extreme asserters having 
in reserve a citadel of common sense for refuge 
when their exaggerations have been exposed and 
made untenable. As the term ‘truth’ has had to 
sustain a formidable diversity of interpretations, 
infallibility, as befits an idea so near of kin to it, 
has passed through the same experience. It may 
denote, as we have stated, absolute or practical 
immunity from error or failure. At the top of the 
scale a person may be conceived as in himself so 
perfectly constituted as not only in all (dreum- 
stances to be found never to fail of right and 
truth in any degree, but as to be incapable of 
thus failing. At the bottom of the scale one may 
conceive a person not in himself, but by external 
inlluence, saved, on the wliole and in the Jong run, 
from material or irremediable error. Between 
these two conceptions there lies a considerable 
series of descending degrees of infallibility, each 
of which is an adequate basis of faith and con¬ 
duct, tliough it comes short of the ideal. Viewed 
scientifically, the proud boast of infallibility tends 
more and more to qualify itself. Though real, it 
is virtual, official, conditional, occasional, derived, 
or relative, in every claimant except God. The 
Bible is deemed infallible as inspired ami kept 
pure by divine agency, either in every syllable 
and letter or as a whole, either in matters of faith 
and morals only or in matters of historical fact 
also, either in text or in substance, either in the 
original or in a particular version, either in the 
literal, in the historico-literary, or in a figura¬ 
tive sense, either as interpreted by the Fathers, 
by the Reformers, or by a particular branch of the 
living Church, and so on. The Church is deemed 
infallible in its clergy alone or in the episcopate, 
in councils or in popes, or in its clergy and laity 
together, either in matters touching faith and 
morals only, or in discipline or science or scholar 
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ship also, either at a certain era or in its unbroken 
practice, either in a certain denomination or in its 
entirety, and so on. lint, when viewed through 
the medium of reli^dous or patriotic faith, infalli¬ 
bility rises in the scale and ascends to tlie lofty 
altitude at which trutli and authority are absolute 
and divine. Of infallibility, as of truth, there are 
idealist, utilitarian, and pragmatist interpretations, 
and each varies in an individualistic or an institu- 
tionalisti(! direction. 

3 . Wide range of the idea.—It is important that 
the wide ran^^e of the idea should be recognized. 
Infallibility is claimed in some mea.sure or degree 
in a large number of regions of human activity. 
While the eecdi;siastical and political uses are the 
most familiar as themes of literary and academic 
tliscussion, others deserve Tuention in an article 
like this, since the analogies they present are 
valuable, and have undoubtedly lent support to 
the former. Wherever in human allairs authority 
is respected and truth recognized, a degree of infal¬ 
libility appropriate to the circumstances is implied. 
Usually the quality of perfect trustworthiness is 
attributed simply to the object, person, or institu¬ 
tion in which it is believed to reside. But in 
reality it is also implied that the mind which re¬ 
cognizes infallibility lias itself formed an infallible, 
an absolutely trustworthy, judgment, whether 
directly on the basis of evidence before itself, or 
indirectly on the basis of evidence accepted by a 
reputed infallible, external witness or authority, 
such as tradition, usage, or a living organization. 
Nothing assists the stiulent of infallibility more 
etlectively to appreciate its essential comjilexity 
and subtlety than a swift glance at the less noto¬ 
rious and controversial regions of life in which it 
is acknowledged to be operative. 

(1) In external Nature. — External Nature, upon 
any view of an ultimate explanation, nresents the 
eye of man w'ith a spectacle of infallibility. Think 
what you will of her achievements, her products 
in detail, her tragedies, and her catastrophes, her 
laws operate with a serenely or a grimly perfect 
regularity, her processes are so absolutely reliable 
that an alleged suspension of them or exception 
to them becomes a miracle, and no one credits it 
except a theist who may lind himself able to ex- 

)lain it as a divine suspension of a divine custom 
or divine ends, and thus implicitly leaves intact 
the general conception of Nature’s normally un¬ 
broken regularity and uniformity. The sequence 
of the seasons, the alternation of day and night, 
the undeviatiiig course of physical processes and 
of natural laws which know no exceptioii.s, have 
)assed into a proverb of unfailing trustw'orthiness. 
^’or religious faith Nature is infallible within her 
appointed sphere, because her Author and Upholder 
is infallible, and expresses Ifis mind and will, within 
limits, through her. Failure in her would be failure 
in Him. 

(2) In human Nature .—Trust Nature, .says one 
school, and she will guide you rightly in the end. 
In other words, instinct is infallil)le. Convention 
is artificial and re[)r< 3 sses Nature. But Nature, 
though you expel her with a pitchfork, will make 
her way back and master you. A return to Nature 
in its primitive sense, however, is not more attrac¬ 
tive than a return to his cradle would be to a 
grown man. The trouble fora sansculottist philo¬ 
sophy of any type is that the great conventions of 
life are them.selves profoundly natural ; they are 
the dictates of instinct guided by long experience. 
It is more natural to the genus homo to go clothed 
than naked, to observe law than to be anarchi.st. 
And for the individual the rule to trust one’s in¬ 
stinct as a sure guide is not to be crudely simplified 
into a wanton and libertine indulgence of each 
passing whim or fugitive passion. Even the brutes 


are above that. Instinct, the nature in us, is as com¬ 
plex as the universe, nature around us. Each has 
required an age-long evolution to bring it to what 
it is. Nature, instinct, is a perfectly trustworthy 
authority, but it needs patience and impartial in¬ 
vestigation to know her mind and catch her final 
mandate. ‘ Be natural,’ a first law of manners 
and of style in art and literature, and, rightly 
understood, also in morals and religion, does not 
mean ‘ Play the new-born babe, or i)lay the ba(;k- 
woods savage,’ but ‘ Be true to your real genius 
and station and mission in life.^ Nature is in¬ 
fallible, in the region of human instinct as in her 
own external province, the world of the elements 
and forces; but her mind and will are expres.sed 
in decrees which are not momentary or inter¬ 
mittent or capricious, but are in time <li8cerned as 
universal laws making for progress and cohering 
in consistency. 

(3) In hu?nan society .—In human social life 
various degrees of infallibility are recognized under 
the conceptions of authority and discipline. No 
one pretends that all parents or that any parents 
are incapable of making mistakes and misleading 
their children, yet the wdll of the parent and the 
information and instruction of the parent are for 
a time infallible to the child, gla<lly accepted by 
him as such, and within limits authorized as such 
both by law and by public o[)inion. The rights of 
the parent in the cnitd who is flesh of his own flesh 
and is brought up by him, the mutual affection 
that is natural to both and inspires trust, sym¬ 
pathy, and understanding, and makes submission 
to authority no hardship, the special knowledge 
which the parent possesses of the temperament 
anti capacity of the child and his natural desire to 
develop the best in him—such considerations make 
interference between parent and child at a certain 
stage in life profoundly undesirable, and lend at 
least a temporary infallibility to parental author¬ 
ity. The same is true of the authority of the 
teacher in school and university not only to com¬ 
mand obedience, but to command faith in his 
in.‘«truction. The apprentice in business or in 
handicraft, the subordinate official in well-nigh 
every organization in commercial, military, pro- 
fe.ssional, and public service, accepts, and is author¬ 
ized to accef)t, within limits as final for him the 
mandate or advice of his superior. Such infalli¬ 
bility is maintained as socially economical and as 
conducing to efficiency in the common interest. 
It is held to be justified as working well, and 
flagrant instances of abuse of power are held to 
discredit the individual, not the system. Demo¬ 
cracy itself is not less a form of government, 
entailing discipline and subordination in its public 
departments, than a theory of citizen equality. 
Expediency alone, based on confidence in special 
knowletlge, is the warrant of military infallibility 
with its autocratic subjection of all ranks to one 
mind and will, of legal infallibility with its judicial 
cul de sac in a court of final appeal, and of j)olitical 
infallibility with its autocratic or constitutional 
vesting of all authority ultimately in a sovereign 
power. The physician in practice is assigned an 
all but arbitrary infallibility, tempered by occa¬ 
sional appeal to the specialist, and restrained from 
gross incom[>etency or crime by professional honour 
fortified by the common law and tlie Medical 
Council. ‘Trust the expert’ is a rule in which 
humanity for the most part has a childlike con¬ 
fidence, utterly misplaced in numerous particular 
instances, yet based generally on a solid founda¬ 
tion of close observation and long experience. 
Proverbial though it is that doctors uifler, no 
roverb encourages the patient to differ from his 
octor. Proverlnal though it is that tastes differ, 
each generation sufiers itself willingly to be 
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directed in its architecture, art, and music by the 
experts of the day, in spite of the fact, too clearly 
shown by history, tiiat their jmlgment in many 
cases proves to be as transitory and as unfortunate 
in its issue as the aesthetic canons and decrees of 
sartorial fas})ion. 

(4) In reason .—If we turn to reason, the ulti¬ 
mate ditterentia of mankind in the world of life, 
in search of an infallible principle, our (piest is not 
in vain, but the result is not the discovery of an 
automatic solvent of all problems. Kejison is in- 
fallible. It is the organ of truth. But, tliough it 
resides in every normal human being, it confers 
no immediate miraculous identity of judgment or 
opinion upon humanity. All men reason ; but not 
all reason accurately or consistently. Fortihed 
though it is by increasing personal experience and 
individual knowledge, ana fostered and assiste<l 
though it is by tradition and by common inter¬ 
course, the individual reason is not delivere<I from 
errors and shortcomings. When we speak of 
reason as infallible, we look beyond the individual 
and even beyond the aggregate to what is any¬ 
thing but an abstraction, to the common principle 
of all our thinking and judging, which is not many 
but one, which guides and directs our science in 
all its departments, which appeals to men of every 
race. The rationalist isolates it as a standard and 
criterion of faith and duty, forgets that it is but 
in instrument, though the highe.st in our use, and 
in its favour ignores other elements in our spiritual 
constitution which give force and value to life. 
But reason, by which we discriminate truth from 
error, religion from superstition, and in great 
measure right from wrong, as an indwelling 
)rinciple in liumanity, must be infallible. Apart 
rom its complete and unimpeded exercise there is 

no rest to the soul. Through it the observation 
of nature and its operations rises from a pastime 
into science, enhancing not more man’s knowledge 
than his power, and approximating his intelligence 
and his insight nearer ami mairer to the divine. 
But, as with nature or instinct, so with reason—it 
is infallible as an ultimate [)rinciple, fallihly em¬ 
ployed by individual intelligences even in the 
exalted s[)here of science, which, outside the some¬ 
what frigid bounds of pure niatheinati(‘s, is never 
altogether innocent of questionable dogma and 
changing fashion. 

(5) In conscience.~\i is an axiom of all sdiools 
and all sects that a man ought to obey his con¬ 
science in all circumst,an(!es and at all costs. Re¬ 
ligion, indeed, recognizes in human conscience the 
very whisper of the infallible S})irit of Go<l. But 
what one man’s conscience sanctions for him 
another’s sometimes in the same circumstances 
refuses to ])ermit. I’he slavery which one genera¬ 
tion contemplates with equanimity and justilies 
without a qualm revolts the soul of its successor. 
Idle polygamy which one race practises deliber¬ 
ately as its social duty appears abhorrent to 
another people. The pride, the ambition, the 
love of power and wealth, which are the bn^ath 
of life to one class of men, are as death to the soul 
of MTiother. Usages and impulses which pass un¬ 
challenged in the OI’, or are regarded as directly 
approved, are condemned in the Nl. Yet con¬ 
science is not dethroned from its sovereign dignity, 
nor is it acknowledged to lack essential unity. 
For the individual, the time, the race, it is final ; 
it is to be believed implicitly, and obeyed. But 
even conscience can bo developed and trained, as 
in the individual so also in the race. It is the 
same principle in all its variations, in all indi¬ 
viduals, period.s, and peoj)les. Its function is the 
same. Its genius or spirit is the same. But, like 
everything human, it has to grow, to come to 
itself, to increase in self-knowledge and in vision. 


If it is the whisper of God, it is also a still, small 
voice sounding in human ears amid t he ilistrac- 
tions of other sounds, and it s]:)caks a language 
whose vocabulary, accent, and tones man does not 
learn at once without education and taking jtains. 
Conscience is not an oracle before whose tiipod 
the human soul can sink its native intelligence ami 
res])on.sihle discernment and resign itself to i)assive 
listening. To rcgjird it as an automatic index to 
<luty, operated supernaturally apart from the 
dispositions of the lieart and mine! in which it is 
resident, is to degrade both it and its divine 
oj)erator. The compass is an infallible pointer to 
the pole, hut science which gave it to the seaman 
for his giiidani'e has had to toil and seareh in 
order to discover its true direction and to instruct 
him how to house it, how to allow fur its deflexion, 
how to strengthen its })ower and i)r()tect it from 
external interfcic’.ice, how to construe its be¬ 
haviour in all circumstances. So conscieTu^e in 
the individual, for all its dignity as a divine voice 
sneaking in the sonl of man, is no exc(‘ption to 
tlie sacre<l law that revtdatiou, though it (“omes to 
earth from heaven, enters through liuman faculties, 
entrusted to human vision, human int<dligcnce, ami 
human utterance. Fsscntially the same conjunc¬ 
tion of human and divine which Ghristological 
theology has made familiar in the Incarnate Word 
as a mystery to faith, and which bailies t)rosaic 
analysis in the divine message of the prophets and 
in the written Word of God, which are at the same 
time intensely human, presents itself to reverent 
inquiry in the divine uord which we call con¬ 
science. It is infallible for religious faith, though 
its organs of utterance are in themselves found to 
he im})erfect and errant. In the moral world it is 
better to do the WTong thing umhir the conscientious 
conviction that it is right than to do the right 
t hing in spite of the con.scientious conviction that 
it is wrong. But in either instance the organ of 
moral discrimination is at fault and is in need 
of further education. Thus the infallibility of 
conscience, absolute as it rightly is for the indi¬ 
vidual, is always relative to his enlightenment, 
ami o)ight to he consciously so, and therefore open 
to fresh enlightenment. Education and develop¬ 
ment may modify its actual decrees, hut as a 
juincinle it re]>resents a consistent attitude towards 
ethical values as in the course of time and ex])eri- 
ence they are successively understood and rightly 
appreciated. 

(0) In the St((te and in political life, —Again, it 
is a maxim and mark of good citiz(*nshi[> that the 
laws of one’s country are to be loyally obeyed. 
I’hey j)ossess a certain majesty more sovereign 
even than the king in whose name they are pro¬ 
mulgated and enforced. They (jxjuess tl»e genius 
ami spirit of a pco})le, mould its lile incessantly, 
ami outline for common instruction a certain 
minimal sugg«3stion of its ideal of justice. Wliat 
represents the settled conviction ot many genera¬ 
tions of exjierience must, it is readily felt, be true, 
and has a right to be enforced. Conscience and 
expiMliency combine to dignify its autliority. But 
in all (Ivilized countries the development of parlia¬ 
mentary legislation has introduced so great an 
amount of legal detail into statutoiy oliligstions, 
and the victoiies of party vvliieh earrv legislative 
programmes into the statuUehook freqmmtly re- 
]>resent so attenuated, shortlived, luid doubtful a 
majority of public opinion in tlieir favour, that 
the inaj(‘sty which once rightly belonged to the 
greater and often unwritten codes of earii(!r days 
has become at once a moral and a psychological 
impossibility. Party government is everywhere 
in jnst disrepute, excc])t among the politically 
ambitious whose ends alone it serves, because 
more and more it presumes to employ coercion in 
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the name of the whole State and with the resoun^es 
• >t the whole coninionwealtli to enfon^e the will 
wf a section of the pco})le in things morally in- 
ditl'erent. On one })lca or another it will not wait 
1() Kccure moral unanimity, the only lej^itimate 
l>asis of compulsion. It seldom cares to invite an 
explicit mandate, hut prefers to merge a number of 
separate issues in its appeal to the constituencies, 
juggling as it i)leas(js with their aggregate re- 
sj)ons(5. Yet in the Crown, the State, the common¬ 
wealth, however organized for government and 
administration, there resides a real infallibility. 
Its authorily, like that of conscience, articulates 
itself in dillerent lands and at dillertmt periods in 
very various utterances, and sanctions things which 
in course of time it would fain repudiate, l^ven 
with the best Jind most honourable intentions it 
may do wrong, act tyrannically, and retard pro¬ 
gress. But such cases constitute to the right- 
minded refojuier simply a signal of the need of 
education. The just authority of public opinion, 
and of irninemorial tradition, and of the institu¬ 
tions which they have constructed for the public 
good must not be overthrown if it is to be brought 
to bear with a freshly enlightened jturpose upon 
the establishment of a better order of things. 
Infallibility, therefore, in the State, vested in its 
head and ollicers, its government and administra¬ 
tion, a])solute thoiigh it apj)ears from moment to 
moment when the interests of individuals colla^jse 
in c-onllict- with it, is and always has been relative 
and conditioned. Autocracy at its worst has its 
restraints, and owes the very continuance of its 
power to them. Democracy is but a readjust- 
nnuit and redistribution of responsibilities and 
authorities. 'the legal princinle that the king 
or the legislature cannot err holds its own only by 
the lielpof the seemingly inconsistent rule that the 
sovereign power is in duty bound to redress wTongs 
and to promote reforms as need arises. The .same 
ministers and members of parliament wdio on ad¬ 
mission sw'ear to u[)hold the constitution of tlnur 
country are vested with power to alter or modify 
it. If the interest of common order and public 
)eace demand immediate obedience to the existing 
aw, that obedience will not long be rendered 
where there is no confidence that the highest good 
of the [)e(jj)h! is being vigilantly promoted by the 
occupants of olticial power. Closely as the ecclesi- 
asti(“al claimants to infallibility have modelled 
their politics upon the theory and practice of the 
secular pow’ers under who.se shadow they have 
had to live, they have not found in them any 
example or analogy for an absolute regime whose 
decrees were not only affirmed to be final for the 
time but iireformable and unalterable for all time. 
It w^as reserved for ecclesiastical statesmen to 
endeavour to erect a hierarchical autocracy dis¬ 
tinguished from all secular organizations by its 
steadfast and immovable exclusion of innovation 
even by constitutional means. 

(7) In religiun .—It is in religion that the prin¬ 
ciple of infallible authority asserts itself most 
powerfully. Every religion has its solemn ordi¬ 
nances and obligations, its absolute decrees wdiich 
rule the public and domestic life of its people. 
'Fhe higher religions, whic.li claim in some sense 
to save men here and hereafter, u.se tlie same 
order of laiigmige and ojierate with the same 
instnimerits of instruction and discipline as the 
lower, hut they leave the lower far beliind in 
Kispect of the urgency of their appeal, the dignity 
of their claims, and the wealth of means which 
they bring to bear upon mankind for the accom- 
plisliinent of their lofty purpose. They make 
ccxjdicit and articulate the jiresuppositions and 
1-lie genius of earlier faiths. Tliey are theo¬ 
logically and ecclesiastically self-conscious. They 


are not content merely to jiroclaiin, but feel bound 
also to explain. Tliey develop organizations for 
their pro})agation and dillusion comparable in 
extent and in cost with the secular politics of 
history. They are not content to rest on the 
authority of custom or usage as the valid basis 
of their law, but allirm their direct origination 
by divine agency. Tliey describe tlieir authority 
not only as a powder demanding to be obeyed, but 
as a power desiring and requiring to be believed. 
The truth they preach does not derive its credi¬ 
bility or its cogency from human sources. It is 
tiod’s Word. It is a divine revelation, not a 
human discovery. Tradition its(df can add no 
sanctity to it : it can only keep it pure and pass 
it down the generations. In such a setting in¬ 
fallibility takes on an enlianced solemnity. It 
is no longer an em[)irical convention foumled on 
natural right and supported by simple expedi¬ 
ency, but ri.ses into an august principle of dog- 
matic faith. In Cliristiaiiity most of all it ha.s 
come to mature self-consciousness, and found 
expression in a series of transcemlent allirma- 
tions of faith. Buddhism, Miibainmadanism, Hin¬ 
duism, Sikhism, Barsiisin, have precisely analogous 
dogmas associiited with their conceptions of an 
insj)ired founder, an ins])ired literature and canon, 
a holy organization or fraternity, and a provi¬ 
dentially safeguarded tradition and interpretation. 
Blit in Christianity the questions relating to in¬ 
fallibility have been developed and worked out 
both by sciiolarsliip and by administration with 
a compieteness that is without rival, and a litera¬ 
ture of extreme value and great impressiveness is 
available for the student W'ho desires to master 
them for liimself. 

II. Special: Infallibility in the Chris¬ 
tian RELIGION. — I. Introductory considerations. 
—In the Christian life and within tlie (^’hristian 
organization of society tlie various types and de- 
gree.s of infallibility wbicli have been sketched in 
tlie lirst division of this article all have their counter¬ 
parts. Each of the Churches and every type of 
Christian has a seat of authority, simple or complex, 
actcessible or remote, to wliich it habitually refers 
its doctrinal and jiractical difficulties. The response 
of the oracle may not be regarded as final for more 
than the occasion or the party concerned, but it is 
believed to represent an independent ami in some 
sense authoritative voice, confirming or correct¬ 
ing individual opinion. This authority in the 
Christian world is at once a rule of faith and of 
duty, promoting, if not demanding, belief in its 
testimony and obedience to its injunctions. In 
every case it is believed to owe its prerogative and 
power to divine inspiration and to a permanent 
divine commission. In argument and counter¬ 
argument the advocates of these authorities are 
apt to draw distinctions between the rival prin¬ 
ciples as in themselves either more or less .spiritual 
in character. But the Christian rationalist, for 
example, who makes rea.son supreme, does so only 
under the conviction that God gave reason to man 
to be his guide through all his perplexities of faith 
and conduct, and that it is impiety towards the 
Author and Upholder of that noble faculty to 
doubt its authority and its adequacy. He can 
point effectively to the fact that all schools of 
Christian thought argue or reason, when they can, 
the correctness of their views, even when those 
view's have reached the paradox Credo quia ab- 
surdum; and there is justice in his judgment that 
for Christendom reason is infallible within its owm 
legitimate province, inferring truth from the data 
supplied to it by nature, experience, or revelation, 
correlating truths derived from whatever source, 
and exposing error either directly or by reduction 
to absurdity. 
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Broadly speaking, infallibility has been sought 
by Christian faith in a direction either external or 
internal to the individual. In historical doeu- 
nients, the Scriptures or the Creeds and Confessions 
of Faith, or in sacred traditions enibedd(Ml in litera¬ 
ture or embodied in life, or in the living Church 
either as a whole or represented by some class or 
individual, or in the historical .Jesus, a fnnda- 
mentally external norm of infallible truth is found. 
In the Christian reason, or in the witness of the 
Holy S[)irit within the individual Christian soul, 
an inward norm is accepted. But the commori 
nresiij)j>osition of all these views is that God may 
be trusted not to fail the believing soul, that His 
guardian and guiding Spirit is increasingly at work 
in the Church, bringing infallible conviction to 
those who, oflicially or personally, use tlie means 
of grace and knowledge available in the Cliurcli in 
reliance upon (Jod. Individuals and Churclies 
emnhasize diflerently the particular instruments 
and vehicles of infallible guidance, but under all 
their diHerences it is clear that they operate with 
the same elements of spiritual power and know¬ 
ledge. 'rh(‘re is one Spirit, the common ultimate; 
and His instruments, though they are many, are 
yssentinlly alike for all. In a sen.se no claims to 
infallibility are more provincial than the ultra- 
catholic in so far a.s they are ultramontane, and 
none are more individualistic than the [tapal since 
they are vested in one man. Thus do extremes 
meet in tlieir pursuit of a common object. 

The principal forms of infallihilist theory which 
have been urged by (diristian thinkers locate the 
seat of Christian authority in sacred writings, in 
the organized or visible Church, in the historical 
.lesus, or in the Christian reason, conscience, or 
spirit. In that order they are here reviewed. 

2. Infallibility of Holy Scripture.—Christianity 
was born to revere a Ibbhi. ft.s (‘arliest place of 
worship was the Galihe/in synagogue, a Hous(^ of 
the Book, a provincial euuiv.dent for the di.stant 
Temple, whose open Holy of Holies, in the full 
view of the congregation, contained the Old 
Covenant, the rolls of the Word of God, in their 
shrine or ark. Master and disciples had alike 
learned in tlie synagogue and its schools to regard 
tlie Law and the Proj)hets as the veritable utter¬ 
ance of the Spirit of God. For them a visit to the 
'I’emple at the great feasts owed its inipressivumoss 
nob less to the Scri})tural instruction than to the 
ritual and sacrilice which it h()\ised. Their nation, 
in the pliiaseso picturesquely used hy Muhanuuad 
in the (Qur'an to describe them, was the ‘ People of 
the Book.’ d’he most admired and distinguished 
class in the nation, according to the popular judg¬ 
ment, were the scribes and Pharisees, whosc^ pro¬ 
fession it w'as, not by birth, but by learning and 
talent, to be the priests and Levites of the I’emple 
and Cultus of the Book. H the Temple priest¬ 
hood who served in the sight of Israel principally 
at the great festivals represented Aaron in their 
ephods, the Kabhis sat in Moses’ se.at with the 
phylactery on tlieir forehead a.s their symbol, 
exercising an authority which practically over¬ 
shadowed the direction of publu; ritual in the 
Capital alone, since it readied the infinitesimal 
details of daily life and piety tbrougliout the 
country. Public opinion invested them in the 
porioil of the ministry of Christ witli an authority 
in matters of faith and morals which Cliri.stian 
iriestlioods with significant and ominous avi<iity 
lave m.'ide tlie [irecedcnt and the model for tiieir 
own. Yet it was the Book they handled rather 
than the way they handled it that surrounded 
them with popular veneration. To the almost 
superstitious awe with which the popular niind 
universally regarded book-learning in ancient 
times, the transcendent character of the Holy 


Book which they expounded lent vastly added 
force. If we remember what tlie OT in Hebrew 
and in Greek was to Israel, and also hear in mind 
the profound imjiression that it made, in spite of 
its foreign atmosphere and peculiar exclusiveness, 
upon the cultured classes of neighbouring races 
among whom it gained thousands of disinterested 
proselytes by its sheer grandeur, elevation, and 
spiritual unnjueness, we shall not wonder that 
from the beginning something verging on Bihlio- 
latry was native to Christianity. The NT, which 
has no infallible pretensions for itself any more 
than the OT had for itself, and gains our allegiance 
none the less readily because of their absence from 
its unairected pages, from lirst to last quotes from 
the OT and defers to it as a treasury of literal 
oracles of (lod. The reader of it docs not need to 
recall particular references of Jesus to the author¬ 
ity of the Bible of His jicople who.se ‘ Scrij>ture 
cannot he broken ’ (Jn 10^)—ignor.aiice of which 
and of God’s power is a cause of error (Mt 22^)— 
an authority which was common ground for the 
strangely dilferent inreriiretations of it made by 
Him and hy His cnc?:iiie.s. The ‘oraclc.s of God,’ 
as Paul calls them (Bo are as t ruly tlie liasis of 
Clirisb’s teaching, and, as in tlie J’emptation and 
the Tran.shguration, the strength of His life, as 
they are the source of the language and imagery 
in which the Apostolic writers set forth His teach¬ 
ing ami His life and character. Tlui most con¬ 
summate Hch()larsliii> of our time is only coming to 
realize fully the minute and profound d(q)eii(h‘nco 
of the NT upon the OT, Gmspels and k.pisth'.s, 
Master and disciples alike. Por one and all the 
O'r was the Infallible Book, God’s own Word and 
Revelation through inspired seers, singers, thinkers, 
.statesmen, and annalists, every word of which w'as 
authoritative for the soul, if rightly understood. 

J'he composition and ^luhlication of the Apostolic 
wriling.s was neces.sarily followed hy an almost 
iinnK'diate extension of tlie Canon, tlie infallible 
rule of faitli and life. For, aj>art from their inti 
mate connexion with the Lord llim.sclf as veracious 
r(*cords and exiiositions of Him composed hy men 
belonging more or less closely to His earliest 
following, they have a spiritual tone, ])ower, an<l 
distinction, and they proclaim a message, which 
not only raised them at once to tiie exalted level ol 
the O'f, hut made them in sober truth it*^ eom- 
pUdioii and perfection, the crown of its lu.pes and 
promises, the light tliat in earlier days liad jiio- 
jeeted moving shadows as it drew near the w'orhl. 
If the O'l' was inspired, much more the NT. If 
the O'r was infallible, inucli more the N’lh If the 
O'T formed a Canon, with or without the late 
A|M leryplia, much mure the Nl’, also with or 
without the later writings, wdiich were painfully 
marked hy waning power. Detailed examination, 
sentmico hy senli'iice, of these newer writings only 
.served to viridi(“ate the comiiarison. They j^ue- 
scTve, to this day, the sainfi inexhaustihh! edilica- 
tion and stimulus for religious minds wliic li Israel 
and the hist Christians found unfailingly in the 
reverent perusal and study of the older Ril»le of 
tlieir race. Both J’estaments remain inextricably 
hound up together as the Bible and (kmimon Rule 
of tlie whole of Christendom. Greek, Roman, and 
Protestant alike u.se it, and cherisli it, as the 
fountain of sacred truth, the unfailing and inerranb 
source of Christian instruction. Coil’s literal Wont 
for all time, dictated hy His S[)irit and plirascd by 
his chosen servants to be an eternal possession of 
tlie faithful in His Church. For the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, for the Schoolmen great and small, 
for all branches of the divided modern Church, the 
unmistakable teaching of the Bible is infallible. 
‘ It is written,’ for them as for the first Christians, 
is officially final proof, where the Scripture is at 
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one and its sense correctly reached, just as ‘Thus 
sjiitli tlie Lord’ is linnl on tlie, lips of a true 
propliet. 

Then Ivow (‘onies it tliat ihero aro so many Churcliea, and so 
many l'>il)lie:il theolo-ies at their fonndal ion, it may he asked, 
if the liihle is one, ami infallible, and ae<-epted by all ChristiauH V 
The answ er is twofold. 

(ix) \\ hile the Ibhie is one, its i-ontenls are far from liomo- 
ij;(‘neons, i‘e[tr<'senLinj^ manv historical strata of relig'ions ex|)eri- 
enee and many types of reli(^MoU8 teniperaimmt ; so that a Uook 
which I’omes to us from so man.y minds may very naturally 
appeal to men very ditTcrently, some responeliiij^ to one element 
in it, others to others, no sinule individual and no Church, it 
may he, ever Itcirix^ ('apahle of appreeiatiuj^ all alike. It lends 
itself, not UTiiiil eiiiionalI\, to as many intt'rpr»‘tations as it Ihids 
interjireters. The ri\al Church theologies are neither wronj^ in 
themseUi's nor, as we are apt to jud^e in haste, destructive of 
th<? unity of Holy Writ, any more than the rival tendencies 
within its own pa-es, as, for example, of priest and prophet or 
of Paulmism and I’et riii ism, are suhversivo of it. Seholarahip 
and common sense ha\e come to douht the wisdmn ami the 
justice of malHn;; tlie Jlihle into a code, or a (jnarry of materials 
for a code, of statute law wiii(di must lie ritrorously admimstered 
if jnsi ice is to lie done to it and to the lieyi-s. 'J'he lei ter killeth ; 
tlie 8})irit XU eth life. I'ait.h i-annut be legislated ; it has to be 
‘ inspire!.!.’ Cnity or conformity may boi'ome a fetish, and its 
cult a suporst,!! ion, if it is ri<;t comiirehmisive enough to a<lmit 
of a certain jilay of free<loin and Hpmitam'ity in the faith which 
inspires it. The divisiem and subdivision of tiie Church in all 
lands, far from diselosmx a merely schismatic sjiirit, is in great 
measure a proof that the Christian mind has been alive and 
awake, that it has demanded a wider eathoheity than ortho¬ 
doxies would ai'knowh-dge, and that the many-sidedness of the 
Christian Scripture.s has r('(',ei\'ed recognition in sjiite of all 
legalist!!! ri'pr('ssi!)n an!l restraint. Bossuet’s controversial use 
of the variation of Protestant doctrine rests on a grote.S(^ue 
misconception of the nature of unity, and consorts very ill witii 
the 8}»iriLof his native (iallic.aiiism. Christiunity itself was at 
first known as a seel, a lii'causo it rested ujion an inter¬ 

pretation of the Hetirew 8!'ri)itures w’hich was contrary to that 
of the accepted si hoobs, Tlie Sermon on tho Mount, w ith it« 
‘ It was saiil of ohl time . . . hut I say unto you,’ is a perfect 
illuHtrati!m of ttu' mingled rcvereiu-e and indepenilent dis¬ 
crimination of Jesus’ attitude to the (JT. The conllict of texts 
in tlie threefolil temptation in the wilderness, some being 
rejected as lower anil worldly, others accepted as spiritual, is 
another proof of the crilii'.al jiosilion which He took up towanls 
the letter and iletails of the Book whose inherent infallibility 
Ho invariably assumes. And, far from discouraging a like 
reverent tre»dom in His followers, He w:v* at no pains to jire- 
cluilo variat e m in Christ,lan thought, and pres!:rihed no ilogmal ic 
interjiret atinii either of the OT or of His own W!>r<is and 
ordinances, allielUgh the ilaily conversation of His inmi''!li:ite 
disciples, even the inm-r cin ]!-, revealeil with unmisiakahle 
clearness the grave difTerences of opinion which were inevitable 
in the future. It may, imiei-d. he jiart of the moral vocation 
and iiitelli.'ctual responsibility of every (.Jiristian to form his 
own host. juiLimml us to the message of the Won! of Cod, and 
Christian uniiv may liml exin-i'ssion less in iilentity of opinion 
than in identity of atl.ilnde, less in finding a uniform doctrine 
than in lindiiig the triilli for oneself, whatever others may seem 
to timl. tilerlain it is, in any case, that from the very outset of 
its career ('hristianity has exfiressed itself tlirough diverse 
interjiretutions nt its common Scriptures, retaining its sense of 
their divine authority iiotwlthstanding unimpaired. 

Moreover, the infultihility of .SiTijiture was not incom]iatihle 
with a varying Canon. At first tlie Canon was simply the 
ac<!epted OT, hut it existed in both its Hi'hrewand its Creek 
form, each of which was authoritative, and was, in fact, em¬ 
ployed as the textual basis of (piotatioris in the NT. Aii arti- 
llcial identity of Hebrew text was secured by rabbinii'al care, 
greatly to the loss of later Hidiolarship ; but, though the legend 
of the Septuagint creilited the work of the seventy Creek 
translators with iniraimlous identity in a similar intere.st, the 
same miracle-loving Providence omitted to supply an identical 
text or even an iiientimal number of books to the rci'.oived 
Hebrew ami to the receiviul (inw.-k Canons, suggesting thereby 
that infalliliility was to tie fcuiid m something higher than the 
hireling work of the co]i\ ing scribe and the selective Judgment 
of the Canon-former. It was not otherwi.se with the Chri.stian 
Bible when by degrees the NT drew together as the comple¬ 
ment of the UT. No douht it was comparatively easy to set 
aside inferior aspirants to a jilai’e in the comiileted* Canon, 
though some writings ultimately ini'lmled and some exidiided 
hung in the halam-e for a considerable time. But,as time wa nt 
on, and versions into the vernaiuilars of CTiristian Kurope, Asia, 
and Africa were made and recog^rii/ed for use, and the proc^ess 
of rnanusi'ript reproduction steadily iiicrexsed the distance he- 
(w'een 1 he current copies and the lost originals, the difficulties 
vvhich beset the natural iileal of a single intor})reiation of the 
Ibhlo were greatly multiplied. Rome in its own prac'tical and 
not o\er-9crupu!ou8 fashion cut the knot by ordaining that the 
Creek and 1 lehrew texts should retire into aixademic seclusion 
us antiipiarian matter, and that a standard revision of Jerome’s 
\'iilgate shoiilfl for all time coming he the only Bible for doc¬ 
trinal and ilisciphnary and liturgical use. PAen that V'ulgate 
has come to nei'il textual revision and standariiization tiy a 
Ihlilicul Commission. The Scriptural infallibilist vvhodesi<leratc8 
'1 single authentic text as the basis of his scholarbhip ami dogma 


might well despair. But it is clear that the kind of infallibility 
which Jesus Christ and the early Church recognized in Scrip- 
tur** was tiot textual or linguistic or historical in cliaracter, but 
spiritual, and the Roman Catholic or Proti-stantcontroversialist 
who flees for refuge to an arbitrarily select,cii version and text 
a.s his infullihle Canon, or postulates an infallible authority to 
be its interpreter, has succumbed to an umJiristiaii panic, and 
lias failed to recognize the true nature of the inerrancy of Holy 
Writ. It must be acknowledge!! witliout reserve that scholar¬ 
ship has made it siinply impossible for any man or any church 
to piiint to one text, or one rendering, or one interpridation of 
the Bible and say, ‘This is the one true Word of Cod, infallible 
and e\!-lusive.’ It is self-delusion, and in the strictest sense 
superstition, to set up any authority, wlietlier amateur or ex¬ 
pert, and appeal to it to st-ttle controversy cither temporarily 
or finally. We may make incTcasing approximation to the 
true answer, hut nothing i.s more cerUiin than that, a certainty 
upon it which is bc\oiiJ question can never be readied. Can 
Christendom, however, not bo content to take up it.s Lord’s 
position in the; matter? He la} s dow n no rule for posterity 
about the Massoretic text or the Septuagintal rcnilering. He 
frames no rules for exegesis. He proclaims the establishment 
of no court to settle sudi disputes. The inerrancy of Si-rijiture 
for Him was coiiipatiiilo with it^ iru’Iiision of much that was or 
had become impi-rtect. He fiistinguished weightier from minor 
inattiTS of Hie Law (Mt ‘23). For Hun there were Messianic 
element,a in it so misleading and seductive as to be satanic, 
ami there were encouragements to what in a Christian would 
he vice and sin. Tlio ili\ ine kernel of Sc'riplure was w'hat alone 
c()n(!erned Him, the (.'anon within the Canon, the clenient 
w'hich reached and hclii fast the (.thristian conscieru'e and satis- 
fkal the demands of the Holy Spirit operating in the Christian 
soul. 

(ft) Thera are many divergent schools of Christian opinion 
ami many types of church life for this further reason, that, 
apart from the differenc:es of text, rendering, and interpret¬ 
ation just consi<lere<l in relation to tho Bible as one and 
infallible, traditions external altogether to the Scriptures have 
been taken as a conjunct and co-ordinate basis of faith and 
duty. No Church, however devoted or however servile in itfl 
Biblicism, has succeeded in eliminating tlie authority of traili- 
tion altogctlier, for in the spliere of interpretation it makes its 
presence univerH.ally felt. But in no Chun'h is a tradition 
liost.ile to the plain sense of Hcripture welcome in itself. R<iman 
C'at.holic dogma expressly co-ordinates tradition with ScriiJure 
as a source of revealeil truth and diit,}’. ‘ This fsa\’ing] truth 
and [moral] discipline,’ says t he Council of Trent in its ‘ Decree 
com-erning the (..’anonii'al Scriptures,’ ‘are containeil in the 
w'ritten hooks ami the unwritten traditions, which, recei\ed 
by the Apostles from the mouth of Chri.st Himself, or from the 
Apostles themselves, the IIol}' Chost ilii'latmg, liave comedow’ii 
even unto us, transmitted as it were from hand to hand: the 
Synod, following tho exnmiiles of theorthiMlox leathers, receives 
and venerates with an cf|ual afiection of [lietv and re\'erence all 
the books both of the Old and of the New Testament.— seeing 
that one Coil is the author of both—as also tho said traditions, 
as well those appertaining to faith as to morals, as having iii'en 
dictated, either by (Airist’s own word of mouth, or by the Holy 
(ihost, and preserved in the Catliolic (Tiiin;!! by a I'ontuiuous 
succession.’ And in the ‘Decree cnnc^eniiiig (Jriginal Sin' it 
profes.ses to follow * the testimonies of the sai red Scriptures, of 
the lioly Fatliers, of tho moat a]iproved councils, ami tlie jmig- 
mont and consent of the Church itself.’ But confiict between 
them is not conic-ivod as po.ssihle, the function of tradition 
being to make explicit as nceil arises what ha.s lain imjilii^it in 
the treasury of eeolesiastii'al authority ami Scriptural trulli. 
But any addition of Cfiiurch tradition to the letter of Scripture 
on equal terms must increase the room for dh ergence in men’s 
interpretation of the Bible viewed as an infallible doiunient. 
(.Jreat as is the opjiortunity for himest difTereiice of o]iinioii on 
the teaching of Scripture, it is as nothing comjiarod witli the 
opportunity provided by accumulated custom and convention 
in the Churcli. It may be difficult to ih'ti-rniine the harmony 
or ‘consent’ of Scripture, but wdll any one Hcriously maintain 
that a CO jyatrum or a coiisensutt trdditionnm with any 
a})proach to unanimity could be produeed for a similar range 
of doctrine ? 

The infallibility of Scri[)ture conBistn of no 
absolute immunity from error in matters of bis- 
torieal and seientific fact. Even the (lospels defy 
the harmonist in some details, misotioD* at least 
one passajj^e from tlie OT (Mk P, Lk 7'^^, where 
‘ thy * is substituted for ‘ my,’ and tlie whole mean¬ 
ing of Malacbi altered), and niisattribute Jinotlier 
])ass.T;^m (Mt 27®, where ‘Jeremiah tlie profilud ’ 
should be ‘ Zeehariah’). The 01’, in its cosmogiony 
and in its history, fails aj^ain and again to satisfy 
an exact standaui of accuracy and to consist witli 
modern knowledge, while its statistics are not 
seldom inconsistent in detail. Many of its lapses 
are covered up by the kindly ollices of textual 
tradition and translation, though every scholar 
knows them familiarly. Others have been smoothed 
over by the indulgent resources of an ingenious 
interpretation. It is now a commonplace of 
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Biblical learning that God has been at no pains to 
prevent errors of history and knowledj^e and de¬ 
fects in tile (ext and its transmission from iindinj^ an 
entrance into the sacre.d jia^^es of His \vi ittmi Word. 
The marvel is, in triitli, that detiu^ted errors are so 
few. The devout reader of Sc;ri[)ture may indeed 
acce})t them as there, if not from aceident, on 
purpose, to jirotect him from tlie sin of 1 hhliolatry, 
and to cliasten the relij.doiis instinct which demands 
infallibility of a literal sort and insists on leAcla- 
tion as an opi/.? opcratinn and on ins])iration as a 
finished fact. Add together the sum of llihlical 
inaccuracies an<l (laws, and, while they do disprove 
the notion, lormed <i priori of all (.livine instru¬ 
ments, that the Book contains no hlemish, the 
aggregate is so slight as to be practically negligible. 
It merely serves to admonish us th.at Biblical in¬ 
fallibility is not to be sought in the letter, and 
proves to (he discomlitnre of our instinctive literal¬ 
ism that jots and tittles c.an pass away without 
disturbance of the sjurit of the l>ook. Nm one will 
8 uspe(!t the Westminster divines of disloyalty to 
the doctrine of Scriptural infa!lil)ility, and there 
is therefore a peculiar impressiveness in their dis¬ 
criminating conclusions riigarding it. Speaking, 
as they do^ the last dogmatic word of tlie older 
Calvinism, they devote a great part of the opening 
chapter of their Confi^ssion to the subject as the 
key to their whole doctrine. 

‘The authority of the holy Scripture, for which it ouj^ht to 
1)6 b6lievo<i aud obeyed, dcpoiideth notj uj)on the toatin’.on}^ of 
any uiaji or cinirch, but wholly upon God (wiio )H truth itaelf), 
the Author tliorc'of; and therefore it is to be rc'ceive<l, becauae 
it ia the Word of God. We may be moved and indue(^d by the 
testimony of the Chureli to an hiyh and roverimt cutoem of the 
holy Scripture ; and the iioavenlinrs.s of the matter, the efhca(;y 
of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of all the 
parts, the scope of tlie wiiole (which is to give all glory to God), 
the full disc-overy it makes of the only way of man’s salvation, 
the many other incom])arahle excellencies, and the entire per¬ 
fection thereof, are arguments whereby it doth abundantly 
evidence itself to be the W'ord of (iiod ; yet, notwithstanding, 
our full persuasion and assuranee of the infallible truth, and 
divine authority t hereof, is from the inward work of the Holy 
Spirit, hearing witness by and with the Word in our lu.-arts. . . . 
Those thinu^s whi' li are necessary to be known, believed, and 
observed, for sahiition, are so I'learly propounded and openeil 
in some place of Scripture or other, tliat not only the learned hut 
the unlearned, in a due use of t he ordinary means, may attain 
unto a sulheient understainding of them. . . . The infallible rule 
of int<*rpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself; an<t tluTe- 
fore, wiien t iiere is a (picstion about tlie true and full sense of 
any Scri]»tur(,' (wliieh is not manifold, but one), it must ho 
searched and ktiowm hv oilier places that sjieak more clearly. 
The Supreme Judge, hy whicii all controversies of religion are 
to he deti'rmined, and all decreesof councils, opinions of ancient 
waiters, doctrines of men, and private spirits, are to he ex¬ 
amined, and in whose sentence we are to r«-.sL, can he no other 
hut the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.’ 

Tlius, in Calvinistic as in Lutberan ortlmdoxy, 
rooted tboiigb <‘,acb is in a thoroughgoing Bibli- 
cism, a spiritual iirineiple of dogmatic aulboiity 
was resorted to in distrust of all external infalli¬ 
bility. The infallible in Hcrijiture was not to lie 
learned by scholarship nor by application toChnrcli 
Councils in their wisdom. 


Aa A. M. Davidson aaysin The. Theology of the OT (Edmhyniih, 
1904), p. ‘205, ‘ When we .speak of the mfallibility of Scripture, 
we niust rememher it is not a soientillc or philosophic infalli¬ 
bility, but the infallibility ... of common-sense,’ 


It could be divined by the simple through the 
illuminating grace of God’s b[)irit. It concerned 
not secular knowledge but salvation. In the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Glmrch of Kngland 
there is no formal reference to Scriptural infalli¬ 
bility, but, instead, to ‘ the sulficiency of tlie Holy 
Scriptures for Salvation.’ 

‘ Holy Scripture containeth all things nece.a.sary to salvation : 
80 that whatsoever ia not read therein, nor may he proved 
thereby is not to be required of any man, that it should be 
believed as an art icle of tlie Faith, or he thought requisite as 
necessary to salvatinn ' (Art. VI.). ‘The Church hath power 
to decree Rites or (Jeremornea, and authority in Controversies 
of Faith • and vet it is not lawful for the Church to ordain any 
thing that is contrary to Goa s W'ord written, neither may it so 


expound one jilace of Scripture, that it he repugnant to another. 
W’hereforo, although the Church be a witness and a keeper of 
Holy Writ, yet, a.s il ought not to decree anything ag.iinHt the 
saiiH', so he.sides the same ought it not to enforce aii} thing to 
be believed for neces.sity of Sahation ’ (Art. XX.). 

In botli these articles the authority of ^Scripture 
is drawn upon only so far as relates to the great 
[iracTical needs of ridigious life and exjicrienci'. 

3 . Infallibility of Creeds and Confessions, of 
dogma. -'I'lie dogmatic symbols of Christendom, 
on any vicNv of them, invite discussion in t his con¬ 
nexion as a sequel to Holy Scripture and as a pre¬ 
liminary to the Chiireli in the .series of aecrediled 
authorities ; for, on the one hand, like the Bible 
they are written docunumts, scriptures, and they 
are also canonical in their own degree ; and, on t he 
other band, they owe their ollicial authorily to the 
consent of the (diiirch and to unbroken t radition. 
They arc regarded as insjiireii, but only in a second¬ 
ary and derivative . ense ; not as delivered by jiro- 
pbetic imm by whom the Holy Sphit nttensl fresh 
(ruth, but as compiled from Sciiptun* or dcduci'd 
from S(uiptiire by saints, scholars, and c iiiu(‘lnncn 
under the guidance or illumination of tlu‘ same 
Sjiiril,. In high theory they are all suliordinale to 
Scripture, and unmistakably sprung from it. To 
the primary Canon of Apostolic writings tlu'y form 
an ajipcndix of ecclesiastical dogma. But in prac¬ 
tice they came to receive a liturgical, disciplinary, 
and didactic deferem;e hardly iiGerior to Script nre, 
Not sehlom, imieed, in their (diaracter as authori¬ 
tative summaries of its contents and deliiiit.ijns 
of the H(!nse in which a Church accent'd and con¬ 
strued God’s Word, they etrectively su]»plan(.ed 
Scri))ture. Scri]»ture, hy its many-sidedness, its 
informality, its jiojiular speech, its uiuauiventional 
freedom, and its intinile .suggest]veness, every¬ 
where prompted men to think for thcms(‘lves and 
fashion systems of doctrine hir tluMiisclves. All 
the lieresK's, great and small, appealed to it. l^hich 
of the Churches was conviiuasl that it w’as founded 
on it, and could cite a wealth of passages palpably 
in its favour, d’lius, if uniformity was to he se¬ 
cured in Christendom, Scripture was seen to he 
inadequately nariow and exclusive as a standard of 
oi Lliodoxy, and (h taais and Confessions ((/(/. i\) with 
growing elaborateness were einjdoyed l.iy supreme 
eeelesiastic'.al authorities, ostmisilily to coiuhmse 
and supplement it, hut in ellcct, tor disciplinary 
purposes, to renlace and supersede it. 'That has 
iM'cn a virtually universal process throughout 
('hristendom. There is much to he said for it. 
Much of it was salutary. It represemted a long- 
continued endeavour not only to exclude grave 
error and to ke(*p the faith jiuro by the help, where 
possible, of Sciiplure itself, tint also to deline tlie 
ess(mce of Christianity as a faith. 'I'lie ancient 
Crceils have a character and a vemuahlcmyss all 
tludr own, so impressive as wtdhnigli to disarm 
ciiticdsm. Yiileveii the simplest of them is scarred 
hy controversy, 'i'he Apostles’ ('reed, the Nicanio- 
ConstantiiHqiolitan, the Athanasian, or (^uicnnipie 
V^ult, and the I’e Denm form a monumental grou}) 
of dogmatic .symbols, owing less of their authority 
to formal acceptance hy councils and enforcement 
hy discipline than to their willing and, indi'cd, 
proud acceptance hy the devotion and the scholar¬ 
ship of the Christian cerit.uries. But, dillcrcnt as 
they are in character, origin, form, and jiopularitjq 
(liey are alike acts of faith in Scrijiturc, human 
responses to the initiative of revelation rather than 
insjiired objects of faith. Their autliority is Scrij)- 
tiiral in so far as their clan.s(\s are honowed from 
Scripture with all the advantages and the limita¬ 
tions of mere quotation. If tliey gain by leaving 
out rnuc!) that can he dispensed with in Siuijitnre, 
tliey necessarily lack its conifirchensiveness, catho¬ 
licity, and intimate toucli with life and exjierience. 
What they add to Scripture is controversial in its 
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origin, and as majority-opinion claims only a ques¬ 
tioned immunity from error. What they gain 
through their approbation or imposition by coun¬ 
cils is but a ministerial and, as compared with 
Scripture, a secondary authority. Fashioned by 
the Church—for the most part quite obscurely, 
since even the Nicmno-Constantinojiolitan largely 
consists of pre-conciliar materials — the Creeds 
dider from formal decrees and delinitions like the 
Confessions, inasmuch as they re[)resent a more 
spontaneous growth and wield an authority less 
widely resented ; but ultimately the question of 
their infallibility is the same as that of the infalli¬ 
bility either of the Scriptures from which they are 
drawn or of the Church which gave them birth, 
shelter, and recognition. Whether one has regard 
to the Scriptural elements within them or to the 
theological additions made in the varie<l interests 
of ortliodoxy, comprehensiveness, and precision, 
they are one and all to be interpreted historically ; 
their language, vocabulary, (()j)ics, and scope must 
all be understood in the light of their particular 
times. What Scripture owes to the afiectionate 

{ latience of Christian scholarship dare not be with- 
leld from the Cieeds and Confessions, if they are 
cither to be understood or regarded with alVection. 
No Creed, not even the Aj)ostl(!s’, has the universal 
curren(\y of Scripture. No Confession has the ecu¬ 
menicity of the Bible. The same agency which 
produced dogma is at any time competent to 
emend, augment, or unmake it. ddie same au¬ 
thority whicli gave it sanction is at liberty, if duty 
shoubl demand it, to set it asi<b;. Few such docu¬ 
ments make any claim to lie infallible, except in 
so far as conviction of tlieir trutli may be taken 
to imj)ly infallil)ility ; and those which do — the 
Athanasian (.dot'd, tin' apjtendix to the Nicene, 
and, for exam[)Ie, the Decretis and Canons of Trent 
—btitray on close ins[)e(‘tion no generic dill'crenee, 
no theologittal elevation, no religions gt'uius, to 
warrant such distinction. Though Newman and 
his stdiool count<'d it a point in favour of the title 
of the Roman Catholic (diurch to be the exclusive 
representative of the infallilde Church (Jatholic 
that it j)(!rsistently and deliberately claimed to 
be such, nothing can exenq)t tlie produces of the 
human intellect from the conscientious scrutiny of 
a living and enlightened scholarship, or from the 
practical but never completed t(‘st that by th(*ir 
fruits they shall be known. Most of them, it may 
freely be acknowledged with gratitude, .served their 
original purpose ndiniiably, and were faithful to 
the assured results of the learning and experience 
of their time. 

But, as \V. Sanday says in Chrisiologif.g Ancient and Modem 
(Oxford, 1910), }>. -I'M, aKliougli they are ‘threat outstanding 
historical monniiiciits of the faith of the OliurcJi,' udiich vve 
rvanriot hut regard wiih \ erii’ratioii, and to which we desire in 
loyalty to confiinn our opiiiinns, ‘ it is impossible that the 
thouglit and language of those centuries should exactly coin¬ 
cide with the genuine, spontaneous, unl)ia.«ed, scientinc . . . 
language of the present day. We must modernize, whether we 
will or no.’ 

4 . Infallibility of the Church.— {n) The Universal 
('hrislian faith in tin* infallibility of the 
Church has expressed itself in a protean variety 
of ways. Some (jf these verge closely upon the 
theories whieh have already been considered. All 
of them rest on principle.s which have alrea<ly been 
touched upon. 

‘ Whatever various modes,’ says W. Palmer in The Church of 
Christ, l.,ondon, 18:18, ii. l'2df., ‘of treating the authority of the 
church tliere may have been, I believe that scarcely any Chris¬ 
tian writer ('an be found, who has ventured actually to maintain 
that the Judgment of the universal church, freely, and dcliber- 
atrlj/ given, tvif/i the apparent use of all means, might in fact 
be hereti(;al and (contrary to the gospel.' 

At their foundation is a common appeal to the 
promises of Clirist regarding His Chureh, and an 
a priori theory or presumption as to the means 
w Inch Providence must needs employ to have them 


fulfilled. Undeterred by the scantiness of Christ’s 
allusions to the Church as an organization, by Hia 
silence regarding its government, and by the un¬ 
mistakable immediateness of the communion which 
He taught and promoted between the individual 
believer and the Father and Himself, church- 
manship has fastened upon a few allusions in the 
Gospels, and erected upon their slender basis an 
imposing doctrine of the duty of the Christian, in 
all matters of faith and morals, to tni.st and obey 
the Church. Appeal is made to the dictum of 
Augustine: ‘ Kgo vero Evangelio non crederera, 
nisi me Catholicae F^cclesiae commoveret auctori- 
tas.’ The (.’Inirch, it is urged, is a living institu¬ 
tion, linking all the Christian generations together, 
nourishing and fostering the faith of individuals, 
bringing the Scriptures and other means of grace 
to hear upon them, and investing those saving 
instruments with authority, wlu'reas the Bible is 
a mere book, holy but inanimate in itself, re¬ 
quiring the attestation of the Church, riMpiiring 
authoritative interpretation by the Chureh, it.self 
indeed originally a product of (he Church’s (experi¬ 
ence and self-utterance as well as a compilation 
made and adjusted by its care. In the nature of 
the eas(*, the Church, as the Society which was 
founded to promote Clod’s Kingdom, [ireceded the 
Nl', just as Israel, the older theocracy, preceded 
the Hebrew oracles, and, as it preceded it, also 
ushered the Canon into being and opens its mys¬ 
teries to view. Plausible as this theory appears, 
its inadequacy to lit the facts of history and to 
bear the inferences which have been drawn from 
it is becoming more and more evident. It is valid 
only against a doctrine of Scripture as a book, a 
mere record and compilation as distinct from the 
utterance and activity \vhich it records. Tims, for 
exanijde, though the Gosjiels as hooks were com¬ 
posed by members of the (dmreb, and were pre¬ 
served by theClinreh from loss, the Chureh did not 
utter the words of Jesus which they record. We 
have to thank the Cliureli for recording and trans¬ 
mitting them, not for their authority. I'lie words 
and acts of Jesus founded the Church, not vice versa. 
He iireceded both Church and Scripture. No matter 
how accurate and honest the Apostolic writers were, 
no matter how careful and trustworthy the trans¬ 
mitting and explaining (Jhurch, it woula avail noth¬ 
ing but for the ulterior authority of the voicre whieh 
they echo. The Protestant preference of Holy Writ 
to tradition and Church authority rested ujion the 
simple conviction, derived from sorrowful ohs(‘rva- 
tion and painful exfierience, that the two mandates 
dillered, and that (.he Christ of Scriiiture was un¬ 
speakably sujierior to the Christ who, they were 
commanded to believe, spoke through the tainted 
lil)S of the Renai.s.sance papacy, or through the 
very human and variable opinions of Schoolmen 
anil Fathers. And it is significant that Rome 
itself betrays an unmistakable preference for Bib¬ 
lical authority where texts can be cited in favour 
of its views with any show of exegetical warrant. 
It will not do to set Scripture over against Church 
tradition as a de^iendent and apologetically inferior 
authority, and then to proceed to prove the superi¬ 
ority of Church aud tradition by ai)[>eal to Scrip¬ 
ture texts. Both sides in the long controversy 
have erred. If Protestantism has tended to harden 
it.s doctrine of Scripture and to evade the duty of 
discriminating between its contents in the light of 
the mind and spirit of Jesus Clirist, Roman Catho¬ 
licism, while guilty of the same error, has added 
to it a grave exaggeration of the independent value 
of tradition. The Bible itself is tradition at its 
highest, supremely valuable and authoritative 
because of its intimate proximity to Jesus Christ, 
and its uudimmed reflexion for all time of His 
image. The Bible is not a person, it is true ; but 
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neither is the Chiin^h. The Bible is not more 
‘ dead ’ than the words of pope or Council, once 1 hey 
are spoken. Its divine spirit and power are deatli- 
less. When ecclesiastical tradition is invited to 
make an inventory of all the truth in Jesus Christ 
which it has stored up in its treasury apart from 
Scripture, the agp^regate is ludicrously meagre and 
painfully at variance with Ihblical tradition. At 
once, in fact, tlie ecclesiastical claim is driven to 
shrink into a inere office of interpretation. It 
cannot, it is said, pretend to new revelations. Its 
inspiration is scholarly, its authority is rabbinical, 
its office is hermeneutic. Scripture is there. Scrip¬ 
ture is (Jod’s undeniable Word. But it is in places 
obscure, and its testimonies are at times divergent. 
The Cliurch must save tin; unity of faith by pos¬ 
sessing and by exercising the prerogative of delini- 
tion. It can say, and it must say, what Scripture 
means ujxin any point of controversy. And what 
by the grace of (iod it is pleased to say, the faitiiful 
ought, without question, to reciuvii as Cod’s very 
Word, 'riiere must be in every age, in every genera¬ 
tion, at any moment, some voice on earth, whether 
single or conjunct, wliich can allay mortal question¬ 
ings by the sincere and lawful use of the formula 
of the Apostolic Council : ‘ It seems good to the 
Holy Spirit and to us.’ 

Leaving out of ac(‘ount OT passages which have 
been brought to bear upon (HM'lesiastical infalli¬ 
bility, such as Is quoted in the Preface to 
the Vatican Decrees, where the prophecy of the 
coming of a Redeemer to Zion is foltowi^d by the 
divine covenant, ‘ My spirit that is upon thee, and 
my words which I have put in thy mouth, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed . . . from hencefortli and for ever, ’ ecclesi¬ 
astical infalliliility in general is founded upon the 
following Scrij)tiiral warrants: Mt 
Jn and 1 d'i 3**’ In Mt 10 “^* immedi¬ 

ately after .Jesus’ acceptance of Simon Peter’s 
confession of Him as the Christ, which lliMleclares 
to have been revealed, not by ‘ flesli and blood,’ but 
by His Father in heaven, lie continues: ‘And I 
also say unto thee, that thou art Peter (lIer/>05), and 
upon this rock {Tr^Tpq.) I will build my cliurch ; and 
the gates of death shall not- prevail against it. I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven ; and Avhatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ In 
Mt the risen desus says to the Fdeven : ‘ All 

authority hath been given unto me in heaven and 
on earth. Co ye therefore, and make disci{)lcs of 
all the nations, baptizing them in the name . . . 
teaching them to observe [rppuv) all things what¬ 
soever I commanded you : and, lo, I am with you 
alway, even unt(J the end of the worhl.’ In dn 
1416 - 25 , after the words ‘ If ye love me, ye will k(>ep 
(TT^pVtre) my commandments,’ desus says : ‘ And I 
will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Paraclete, that he may be with you for ever, even 
the Spirit of truth : whom the world cannot receive ; 
for it beholdeth him not, neither knoweth him : ye 
know him ; for he abideth with you, and shall be in 
you’; and in : ‘But the Paraclete, even the 
Holy’spirit, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things, and bring to 
your remembrance all that I said unto you ; and 
in : ‘ I have yet many things to say unto 

you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, ho shall guide 
you into all the truth : for he shall not speak from 
himself. . . . He shall gdorify me : for he shall take 
of mine, and shall declare it unto you. ^ ^ 

314.18 Paul writes: ‘These things write I unto 
thee, hoping to come unto thee sliortly ; but if I 
tarry long, that thou mayest know how men ought 
to behave themselves in the (a) house of Cod, 


which is the (a) church of the (a) living Cod, the (a) 
pillar and ground {o-tvXos ko. 1 ^Spalcofia) of the trutli.’ 

The passages in the Cospels belong to portions 
of the NT which have not escaped controversy as 
to their authenticity and historicity. The two 
passages in Matthew have not unnaturally been 
subjected to the same kind of doubts as the 
Johannine narrative regarding their fidelity to the 
mind and w'ords of Jesus, and the inherent nature 
of the teaching they contain, the acute diU’erences 
of opinion they have ever since occasioneil, their 
divergence from other teachings in the NT, and 
the silence of the other Cosjiels upon their mo¬ 
mentous aflirmations have lent confirmation to 
those doubts. But w'e may a('cet>t the ])assages as 
they stand and consider them as a grouj). They 
belong to the same order of utterance as the say¬ 
ings ; ‘ Heaven ami earth shall pass away : but 
my words shall not ])ass aw'ay ’ (Mk KPb Lk 21 ^), 

‘ ’rhe words that I have sn(dven unto you are spirit 
and are life’ (.In (>“•). Their common aim is to 
proclaim the eternity of Jesus’ message, and the 
security of the guarantees for its continuance after 
Ilis departure from visible fellowship with His 
discij)les. ‘This gos[)el of the kingdom shall be 
preached in the whole world for a testimony unto 
all the nations ; vind then shall the end come’ 
(Mt 24*^), and ‘Behold, 1 send unto you j)ro]»hets, 
and wdso men, and scribes’ (Mt 2 IP^), are also cog¬ 
nate pas.sages. The same messagi* wiiicli upon 
Jesus’ lii>s gave rest to the souls that laboured and 
w’cri^ heavy-laden under the bondage of the scribes 
and Pharisee's, and replaced a hard and heavy yoke 
and burden of teaching by one tliat w as easy ami 
light, since it was inqiosed by a Master who was 
not proud and .self-righteous, but meek and lowdy, 
was not to fail upon the lii)s of Ilis Ajiostles wdio 
were cany on Ilis earthly w’ork and mission and 
be His ‘ pr<q)h(‘ts, w ise men, and scribes.’ It is to 
be remc'mbered (liat ‘ binding’ and ‘ loosing ’ were 
rabliinical t('.clinical terms current at the time, 
which denoted ‘ forbitlding ’ and ‘authorizing’ a 
})ractice or an o])inion ; so that, when the Ajiostles, 
Peter and his fellowcs, were empowered to ‘ bind 
ami loose,’ it was signified that, whereas the 
.Jewish Synagogue had its wise men and scribes, 
the Aposth's would be the corre.sponding teachers 
in the (’hurch, veiy diHerent in sjiirit and in 
message, exercising an altogether ditlerent tyj)e of 
authority, sluinning (daims to precedence, avoiding 
the title, of Rabbi, Master, or Teacher, not lording 
it over one another or over the flock entrust('d to 
their care, but remembering that they had one 
Master or Teaclier only. 

When these passages are taken in conjunction it 
seems clear that .Jesus was contident, and intended 
to assure His di.scipies and Apost les, that His gos[)el 
would never cease to be jiroidaimed while tlie world 
endured ; that faith like Peter’.s, or the utterance 
of faith like Peter’s, or men of faith like Petiw, 
wo)uld be the rock-foundation of His Church agoiinst 
which the powers of death and decay would war in 
vain ; that His bodily withdrawal would neither 
terminate nor impair His mission ; tiiat a substi¬ 
tute for His bodily presence would be jirovided, to 
te.ach His followers His truth, to remind them of 
His words, to lead them into all needed truth—in 
a word, to ‘glorify’ the Son by fulfilling the pur¬ 
pose for which He came, and revealing His divine 
person and mission. In the exercise of His ‘ full 
authority’ He bids His disciples make disciples ot 
all nations, baptizing them and teacliing them to 
‘keep’ all his ‘injunctions’; and Ho promises 
them, what is manifestly the same assistance 
phrased in two alternative ways, first. His own 
unfailing and everlasting presence—‘ I am with 
you alway even unto the end of the world,’ that is. 
His positive help and approval ; and secondly, in 
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answer to His prayt'r to the Fatlier, the Spirit of 
'rruth, as it is in (lirist Jesus. In Mt 10^''* the 
Sj)irit of (h)(i their Father is promised to the 
Twelve Apostles to f^ive them ntterjinee when they 
are arraigned by tlahr aeeusers and ])ersecutors, so 
tliat they are not to he anxious how or what they 
are to sj)eak. In Lk 10'** Jesus says to the Severity 
Apostles; ‘ lie (hat heaitdli you lieareth me ; and 
he that rejeeteth you reji'cteth me ; and he that 
rejeeteth no; rejeeteth him that sent me ’ ; and in 
Lk 11'^ H(‘ says : ‘if ye then, being (nil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more sliall your lu^avenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to tluMii tliat ask him ?’ 

As to the passage in 1 Timothy., it is far from 
certain that ‘a pillai' and ground of the truth’ 
refers to the ‘ houstdiold of (Jod ’ which is tlie 
‘church of the living (Jod.’ (lr(‘gory of Nyssa 
and CJregory of Na/ianziis make it refer to 
Timothy, n hile Iwmgod link's it n ith the ‘ mystery 
or revelation of godliness’ which immediately 
follows it in the tcixt. Hut, assuming that it does 
refer to the Church, (L)d’s household, and that 
€dpal(jo/jia means ‘ground’ rather than ‘stay’ or 
‘ support,’ the pass.'ige teaches sim{dy that the 
Church is a pillar and ground or l)as(i of reveale<l 
truth, just as individuals like ,James, Cephas, and 
John are called ‘pillars’ by Haul in Cal and in 
Kev ‘he that overcometh ’ is to he made ‘a 
pillar in tlie t(mi[de’ of Cod. There is no sugges- 
Con that the ‘house of (iod ’ is the only ‘pillar’ 
of the truth, or that the temple of truth i.s .so 
ruinous as to have only one' column and base. 

It secmis ch'ar, uj)()n a review of tin* evidence of 
the (Jospels, that Jesus gav(! His disciples to under¬ 
stand (hat, as His words W(.>uld never pass away, 
but. would liv(; on in (he world by t he power of the 
Spirit of truth, so His Church, built as on a rock 
u]ion A postolic faith in His jMcs'-ianic Sonship to 
tin.* living (iod, u'oiild ne\'er perish, (he gates of 
d(‘ath would ne\'er close upon it. Faith in His 
followers’ mission was the necessary comph'nn'Ut 
to faith ill His own. Faith in tlndr teaching was 
essential to faith in the future of His own. He 
would inspire and teach them unseen as He had 
inspired and t aught ( hem in (hellesh. His Spirit 
would lead them aright to the truth which they 
re<iuired. Ibit of the ti'aching that His (Jiurch 
would never err, would never have to learn through 
experi(*nce of misjudgnient and occ.asional error, 
would be able tiirough certain Councils or otlicial.s 
to command immunity fiom mistake or fault in 
matters of faitli and morals, th(*re is no trace. 
History h.mds no sniiction to any such interjuvta- 
tion of the mind of Jesus. As the prayer of .J()sus 
that Feter’s faith might not fail {Lk 22-^“) was 
followed by Peter’s dc^sertion and denial liefore it 
wa.s fullilled through his ‘turning again’ and 
.subservient lidelity so that ho could stabiish his 
brethren, so the ‘ultimate’ or the ‘essential’ 
guidam^e of the Cdiurch into all truth may satisfy 
the rerjuirements of its J.ord’s promises. I’he 
Providence which malces all things work t(jgetlier 
for good does not nrecimb; the incidence of evil in 
the experience and comhict of (fod’s saints. 'I'he 
(’hurcli may by the grace of (ilod withstand the 
gates of death and be guided into all trutli, in 
spite of many partial and timinorary and local 
defections and mistakes. It will not helj) the 
Church to walk circums})ectly if it is convinced 
a priori that it enjoys infallibility at every stej) 
that is precarious or debatable. What it needs is 
to know itself fallible in detail, to be ready to 
confess error and to profit by experience, and to 
maintain a steadfast faith that tiie Spirit of Ciod is 
leading it, however deviously, to the truth that it 
need.s. Furt her, Hie gift of the sjurit of truth is 
not piomised to the ChiircJi ana denied to the 


individual. Each of the Seventy, as we saw, waa 
identili( 3 d with his Lord, so that those who heard 
tliem heard Him. The Father in heaven will no 
more withhold the Holy Spirit fnmi individual 
believers than an earthly father will deny good 
gifts to his children. Is the Holy Spirit unable, or 
unwilling, to hestowthe same immunity from error 
u|)on the individual Christian that He (confers 
upon the Chiireh ? Ubi Spiritus ibi ercles'ia.^ Ubi 
Spiritiifi ibiveritas. The same promise of guidance 
is given to the individual as to the ChuiaJi ; the 
same assurance Ixdongs to each. 'Flie faith that 
can move mountains, (he htdieving nrayer whose 
p(‘rsistenee will prevail, is not vouclisabul to tlu; 
i’hureh and withlield from the (’hureh-member. 
'I'be High Cbureliman or the Roman Catholic* and 
the Q'li^ker are on the same ground when they 
claim infallible guidance for the Chureli or tlu^ 
j)ope or (he individual (Jiristian through the inner 
light or illumination of the promiseil Spirit, except 
that the preponderances of authority derived from 
the (b)s]a‘Is lies unmistakably in favamr of the 
Friends. All (diristians are agreed that the S[)irit 
<»f (Jod can and will guide Cod’s believing children, 
the humhle.st not less tlian t he most ex-'ilt esd or the 
most learned; but experitmee has taught most 
CJiristians to beware of eonstrueting that faitli 
into an assuraneo of j)artieular iiifallihility. His¬ 
tory d(‘<*p(*ns the eonvietion that on man's part a 
lively s(*nse of liability to err, (irid a willingness to 
he (‘orreeted and to acknowledge fault, are an iii- 
(Iis|»ensahle }»re-re(iuisite and guarantee of ultimate 
arrival at tlie goal of truth. 

(6) The miiversal roitsent of Christendom ,—Few 
mind.s would hesitate to aekno\\ ledge the impres¬ 
siveness and authority of the umuiimous eonseut 
of Christendom ill favour of any matter touching 
faith and morals. We are all so jirofoundly in- 
dehtf'd to anthoiity, voicing the lessons of long 
experience external to ourselves, that (he strongi'st 
]ir(‘sum]»tion arisi's that what all (.'hiistians an; 
agreed upon must he right and true. J'lu* eon- 
EerlesifF (htf/iolictn counts for ('hiisti:in 
faith as the (injumryitiim e ronsenisu (jentii/m 
counts for tludstie faith. ‘ De quo omnium 
natura consent it,’ says Ci(;ero {de N(tt. iJeumm, 

I. xvii. ; cf. Seneca, Ep. 117), ‘id u(‘nim essii 
necesse est.’ It is the prineijile, urged by .Augus¬ 
tine a.g.'iinst the Donatisis, which ajqiealeil so 
powerfully to Nijwmari ; seeuriis iudicat orbis 
te.rrnrum. It is the priiieijile also which finds 
(‘xi»ression in the Vimieiitiaii Canon of faith and 
practic(i: quod seni/)e7\ nbiqiie et (d) omnibus 
rreditum est. UiKjUestionahly the moral unanim¬ 
ity of all types of (jhristian heli(*f in every land 
and in every period of the (Jhurcirs history could 
not fail to inspire trust in a doctrine or a usage, 
and would go far to protect it in advance against 
any onslaught of .seejiticism or criticism. Hut in 
iractice tin; rule fails us lamentably. Outside the 
loly Scriptures, and indeed outside the cardinal 
elements in tluur narrative and teaching, it is ex¬ 
ceedingly dillieult to point to any extensive group 
of universally accepted traditions and usages. 
Even the great Creeds and the great Festivals 
and the great Sacraments fail to satisfy a demand 
so exacting. Catholicity so complete i.s the attri¬ 
bute of few things in the (Jhristian system. 

Hut short of an extreme form of tlie Viruamtian 
Canon of infallibility the ])rincij)le of a ‘common 
sen.se’ of Christian people still asserts itself in all 
' ' ristian lands. Even the Churches which elevate 
the clergy as authorities high above the laity and 
use ‘church’ and ‘clergy’ as almost equivalent 
terms, assign, when it suits them, no small virtue 
to t he consent of the {>eople. If the clergy have 
authority as teachers, their teaching gains added 
force wlien it carries the people with it, for they 
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can bring experience to reinforce and vindicate the 
experts wlio are tlieir guides. To a far greater 
degree than is generally credited the determina¬ 
tion of orthodoxy has rested witli the popular 
mind. What appeals to the people, lielps their 
life, stirs their imagination, inspires their faith 
or satisfies their credulily, or calls forth their good 
works and piety, is naturally regarded by their 
instructors as (iemonstrahly good and riglit and 
thendore inherently true. Very often There is 
divergence between the churchman and the theo¬ 
logian because of the diU'eront altitudes which 
they tend to adopt towards })opular ideas and 
experieiK'e. ilie ecclesiastic may value as a Indj) 
to piety and obedience what the* scholar di.strusts 
as proii'oling sujx'.rst ition and servility. 'I'he 
ecclesiastic nniy lie Hus))ici(ms of the scholar’s 
‘truth’ and ‘ u]»en-minde(lnes.s ’ as savouring of 
sce])ticism and private judgment. The iiax })<>pnli 
not only enthroned an Ambrose in the cathedral 
of JNlilaii and ])ro(-ured for a Newman tiie red hat 
of his ambition, hut it has, not less wholesomely 
though less o))timsively, controlled the selection 
of many a form oi <logina and many a pious usage. 
When true to itself our religion has alway.s cared 
for the poor, the simple, the humble, the masses 
of the people, the ‘little ones,’ the ‘ btibes and 
sucklings,’ as Jesus called them. It has founded 
universities, but no university founded it or 
fashioned its forms of thought and speech and 
piety. 'Fhe people may he easily hal astray. They 
may make a poor judge, but tlu^y form the best 
of juries. Juke the lirst Apostles, who represent 
them in their strength and weakness, tiny are 
apt to confound jxaitry with })rose, parable with 
fact, myth with truth. Hut. their heart, is essenti¬ 
ally as sound, and tluur instimd. a.s rcdiable, to day 
as when they heard Jesus gladly and gave Him 
His lirst followers and friends. ft is from their 
ranks that the Clnistian [niestliood and ministry 
are still mainly recruited. It is for their minds 
that Christian dogmas and devotions are still 
prinei])ally framed. 

(r) r((rticular representatives of the Chxreh; the 
Episeapate ; general Co//7?fv7.9.—Impressive as the 
(consensus of (diristemiom is, ami weighty as is 
the ant holdty of Christian eommon .sense and 
[M>pular feeling, their movement and utterane(‘ 
are too slow and unwieldy to enable them to he 
enifiloyed for tlie sjieedy solid ion of faith’s prob¬ 
lems, ]»erplexit ics^ and controversi(3s. Aciamlingly, 
infalli hie direction has been sought in the eon.seiisus 
of olliee-hearers of the Church. I he testimony 
of the Ai>ost]es, or the Tat hers, or the Councils 
deemed Ecumenical, or the ld]dscoj).ate, or the 
pa[)aey, has been regarded and proclairmal in cer¬ 
tain relations and at certain tinu's as the final organ 
of infallibility. INeii in these groups of oilicial 
representatives a perfect eonstuisus i.s in every 
ease lacking ; as between the groups it is equally 
hard to lind. Hut the assertion of their claims 
to implicit credence inti'resliiigly illustrates the 
determinat i( 7 ii of huiiianity to leave no stone un¬ 
turned in its s(‘arch for an infallible oracle ot divine 
truth. One might have supposed that the Old 
Dispeusatioii would have taught the Christian 
Church to beware of trusting either the oilicial 
or the hereditary transmission of hierarchical 
authority or ]»ro[)hetic vision or interpretative in¬ 
sight or governing power. Hut, as time advanced 
and the intervai which sej>arat(Ml each genera¬ 
tion from the historical person of Christ steadily 
widened, it was natural and inevitable that men 
should ehmish with augmented force the convic¬ 
tion that their Lord liad coiistitiHcd the Ai)ostles 
and their successors in some delinitive sense tlie 
lieirs to His own divine aiitliority and infallibility. 
Had He not laid His ordaining hands upon them, 


bestowing His Holy Spirit upon them for the dis¬ 
charge of their sacred responsibilities, and had 
they not transmitted to successors the ordination 
and the gift of the same Spirit? Further, since 
the Apostles had dillered from one another upon 
occasion aiul had met in council at the chief seat 
of the infant Chureli to eonter upon their dill’er- 
cnccs and ditliculties, and had issued authoritative 
<lec,isions for thii guidance of the local churches, 
what more natural than that tluur successors 
should <lo likewise with results as binding ii[)on 
the Christian conscience, esjvi'cially if tlu'y were 
similarly unanimous in tlu^ir (ic( isions? 'I'iuis re¬ 
liance came to he jtlaccil or the conjunct mind and 
unanimous consiuit of tin- j’quscopate met upon 
occasion in duly convemsl universal councils, or 
}i(;ting through IIk; adru /listration of common 
creeds and ritual and di iplliic, or accepting the 
doidrine of ceitain gre.il teadiing k’atlieis or 
Doctors on faith and uu'.' d.s. kaitli was tiirmui 
into dogma ; a mission ini</ a hierarchy ; a hrother- 
hood into a grou]» of federstt ; l)ut rival monarchies. 
Unanimous consent hec-aifu' niajority-iinding raised 
to the dignity of a com »-'U‘d or a coeicive uni¬ 
formity. 'Uhe Canon of Sciipture was reinforced 
by a Canon or rule o: faith eonstiiieted by au¬ 
thority out of creeds hitherto voluntarily cherished 
by local churches. J'he Church iiiseiisihly became 
an empire after Constantine’s adhesion. 'The 
patriarchs, spiritual overlords of subject groups 
of bishops ami dioceses, received among them¬ 
selves an order of jirecediMU'C, partly through 
unsolicited court inlhuuice, partly through general 
consent and usage, })artly thiough deliberate and 
unashamed arrogation. At length through the 
vicissitudes of history Home emerged as the sole 
vigorous survivor of the [)atriarehal family, practi¬ 
cally untouched by the Arab coiupiests, at the 
cmilre of the culture, the art and arcldtecture, and 
tlui )>olitic8 of the wi\stern world. 

It is not nec(‘ssary todwidl at length nj)on the 
limitations of the graded otlice-hearcMs and courts 
of the Church as organs of infallible utterance. 
'I’he summoning of local and general Councils, the 
party dill<uences in each, the variations of their 
lindings aiatording to their t ime, j)lace, and racial 
composition, are sullicient evidence that spontane¬ 
ous unanimity in doctrine was not to he found in 
tlxi Episcopate or in tlie hii'rari'hy. liishops were 
seldom sidected for purely theological or doct rinal 
eminence: their liusiiiess called for other qualities 
more urgently. It Avas an extremely distinguished 
rejiresenlative of tlui Episcopate who, according 
to Lord Acton (‘The Vat ican (youncil,’ in Earth 
British lievictv, liii. [ISTl] L'OS), said at the be¬ 
ginning of (he Vbiticnn Council : 

* We t)i«hopH are absorbed in ovir work, and are not soholars. 
We Hudly noed Ibe liu-li) of those that are. It is to he ho|)ed 
that the (’oiuieil will raise onl> Huch (piostions as can he dealt 
with coinpetenlly by j)raclical exj)encnee and coniinon Benue.' 

They Avere often not so niueh leaders as inouth- 
Iiiece.H of religions opinion, chosen by the;r ch'rgy 
to administer rather than to receive illnmiii,at ion. 
For that reason they may justly Ije claimed as 
representative men, living epitoimcs of the taith and 
common sentiimmt of their {leojile. H they Avere 
incapable of securing freedom from controversy 
tiiroughout their dioceses, and in crises liad re¬ 
course to (k)uncils in Avhich to eonfm* upon their 
dilliculties, they Avere at once confronted with the 
problem of method. The gathering which in 
theory was an ideal instrument for the determina¬ 
tion of the Cimreh’s belief and juactice ajqtea.red 
in a very diU'erent light at close (juarl ers. (’ouncils 
convemed by princes and intended to he ecumenical 
were seldom, if ever, attended l)y hisliojis from all 
parts in geographical, racial, or po])ulalional j)ro* 
portion. Niciea, the lirst meeting-place, Avas con- 
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venient enougli for Constantinople, the Emperor^s 
own seat, but the ])ri'lntes wlio c^anie at the Em¬ 
peror’s suinmon.s were almost to a man Easterns 
or Greeks, the bisho[) of Old Kome hiriiself being 
absent though the ot‘casion was one of extreme 
gravity for tlie peace of CliristeuKhjiu. And so it 
has always been. Ecuineni(;al in name, general 
Councils have invarialdy assumed the complexion 
of the region of tlu5 C]\ristian world in whic.li the}'^ 
chanced to be lield. Not seldom the locality was 
selected with a dclinito view to secure certain 
results. Moreover, they were increasingly re¬ 
stricted through the abstention or exclusion of 
particular Churches, the Oriental lirst, and the 
Greek Orthodox next, until the claim of the latest 
Councils of Trent and the Vhitican to be ecumeni¬ 
cal was reduced to the verge of the farcical by the 
absence of the Gret'hs, the I’rotestants, and all but 
Koman Catholic dolcgates. The conciliar illusion 
was yet further (iisturbed by the problem of a 
common language in which eflectivci debate and 
controversy might take place without substantial 
disadvantage to any section of the membership, 
by the problem of rules of debate, of the deter¬ 
mination and preparation of the subjects to be 
propounded, of the method of voting, and the 
means of securing ‘unanimity.’ Idle breakdown 
of the conciliar apparatus of infallibility was evi¬ 
dent in the long-drawn-ont and continually inter- 
rufited proceedings at 'Trent, when the j)restigo 
won at the close of 1 he Great Schism by the(h)uncil 
of Constance (A.D. 1414-18), the unmakcr and 
maker of po[tes, was dissipated under pjipal and 
Jesuit influence, and it was remarked that the 
‘inspiration’ of the (Council, in which, as always, 
Italian l)isho[)S and abbots ]»redorninat(Ml, was 
strangely allccled by each arrival of the courier 
fruiri the Vatican. In 1804 the publication by 
Ihns IX., befor(! a mere congress of asstmibled 
cardinals and bishops, of the dogma of the Im¬ 
maculate (Conception as a pa[>al decree, and in 
1870 the prelimiriaiy detci inination of the busi¬ 
ness and method of the Vatican Council by the 
same p(->pe, the adojition of the princijile of the 
suthciency of majority - findings, and the final 
suT»ers(issi()n of Councils by the dogma of papal in¬ 
fallibility were signs that, so far as the (Jhurch in 
communion with Koine was concerned, the age of 
Councils was at an end. (Christendom had scarcely 
ever derived jtr(*stige from the meeting and pro¬ 
ceedings of a Council. Wire-pulling, mameuvring, 
wrangling, recrimination, and acute division of 
8yrn{)atbics had almost always heen uuconcealahle 
features of their sessions. 

Under the rhetoric and i)oloini(;!il exa^egeration of James 
Martineaii there is a solid foundation (3{ fact when he says 
(‘Catholic Infallibility,’ eh. ii. of his Uationalr, of Hi’liijiova 
Enqniru, Ijondon, IS.'U'): ‘When you tell me of an infallible 
assftnhlij- -an ins])ired uarlianient, who.se dceree.s are neverthe¬ 
less liable to error, till eontirniefl by the signature of a certain 
bishop, I try in vain to conceive where the divine agency e.an 
take place, of wliat separate atoms of inspiration the collect ive 
mira(de is made up, froiu what distribution of irifluence on the 
faculties of the several ])artie3 the elimination of error results. 
Every individual member in his separate capacity, and before 
he entered tlio asseudjly, is jierfec'tly fallible ; when there, he 
utters the very opinions witich he brought thither, and Icriders 
the vote which he previously designed ; yet the aggregate of 
these fallibilities is inspiration. . . , When I remember the 
motives which actuate the members of such assemblies,and of the 
vehement operation of which no rea<ler of eiadesiastic^al history 
can doubt ; the anxiety for imperial favour, or dread of popular 
displeasure the love of display, the passion for influence, the 
ambition of promotion ;—the dread of e)>iscopaI molestation, 
and tfie hope of party triumph, and the horror of the reputA- 
tion of heresy,—I look in vain for the resting-place of the divine 
and guiding light; it escapes me like an t(jninfatuxis, quitting 
every point on which I gaze ; and goes out at last in those mists 
and marshes of human corruption.’ And again (Seat of Au¬ 
thority in Religion^ London, 1K91, p. 07), ‘ No crowd of pigmies 
can add themselves up into a Clod.’ 

Whatever might be said of the value of their 
decisions—and there is to tliis day no ecclesiastical 
agreement os to which of them are genuinely ecu¬ 


menical—it was impossible to pretend that the 
speeches and votes wtjre invariably free and dis¬ 
interested, or that their ‘ unanimity ’ in the Holy 
Ghost was cordial and voluntary. Each Council 
could determine in the plenitude of its constitu¬ 
tional authority which of its predecessors were to 
be regarded as ecumenical, ana as a matter of fact 
they did'ered among themselves in their verdicts 
on the question. Iney were unwieldy, unmanage¬ 
able, insubordinate, polyglot, cosths inconvenient, 
and inedicient. They disturbed (fiscipline in the 
elTort to promote it. They took men away from 
the administration of their dioceses and ecclesi¬ 
astical odices, in many cases to a work which 
was uncongenial and outside the range of their 
individual competence. And, within the Koman 
(Jat holic regime, they had no fr('edom of initiation 
or of action or of utterance. Over against a settled 
and continuous system like the paj)acy, with its 
administrative l)ureaiicracy and its gradation of 
odices culminating in the autocratic head, the 
spasmodic and intermittent and heterogeneous 
authority of Councils was bound to lose ground. 
When they ceased to command absolute loyalty 
to their decisions, and could not obtain a dis- 
inten'sted unanimity in their d(‘crees, they were 
reduced to emriloyiiig somelliing of the same 
coercive force of excommunication that Kome was 
accustomed to use. 'The logical outcome of that 
con(‘eption of authority and infalliliility is the 
papal system, close-knit, outwardly homogeneous, 
imperial, imposing, aiul continuous. It is dilhcnlt 
to conceive how this method, conciliar or papal, 
can be harmonized with tlie teaching of t he (iospels 
or with the practicti of the A})()stolic Church. 
How it app<'ared to so gifttal and so loyal an 
observer from within as Dcdlinger on tlie eve of the 
Vatican Council may be gatluned from the closing 
section of the work entitled, in its Thiglish version, 
The- Po}n’. and the. Oonucil, by ‘.Janus’ (p. 419 th): 

‘The ex[)erierice8 of the non-Italiiiri hisliopa at the Council of 
Trent, its results, which fell so far short of tlie reforms desired 
and expected, the conduct of Rome in strictly prohiliiting any 
explanal.ions or conimenlaries on the decrees of tlie (.'ouncil 
being written arut reserving to herself the interpretation of 
ttiem, while she quietly shelved many of its most important 
decisions (f.g. on indulgences, and niany others), without even 
any seinhlance of carrwng them out—all this led to the cj\ 11 for 
a new Council, so often repeated previously, being silenced 
from that time forward. In count riea subjected tx> the Impiisi- 
tion, the mere wish for another Council would have been 
declared penal, and have ex]K^sed to danger those who uttered 
it. The Roman yee had no doubt suffered con.siilcrahle losses of 
privilege and income in consequence of tfie 'rri<lent ine decrees, 
and still more from the opjiosition of the different Uovernments ; 
but, on the other hand, those decrees, the activity of the Jesuits, 
an<l the estahli.shment of standing congregations and of tlie 
nunciatures, which had heen previously unknown, had very 
materially increased the power and intluence of Rome. But at 
Rome Uounoils were always held in abomination ; the very 
name was strictly forbidden under penalties there. When in 
the eontroversy about grace in IGO‘2 the Moliuists spoke of its 
being decided by a Council, the Dominican I’ena wrote that in 
Rome the word Council, at least in matters of dogma, was 
regarded as sacrilegious, and excommunicated. 

And thus it has come to pass that three centuries have elapsed 
without any earnest desire for a Council making itself heard 
anywhere—a thing wholly unprecedented in the past history of 
the Church. It is commonly taught in thcologii'al manuals, 
schools, and systems, that the Councils of the Cdmrch are not 
only useful but necessary. But this, like so much else in the 
ordinary' teaching, was held only in the abstract. It was at 
bottom universally felt that Councils as little fitted into a 
Chun-h organized under an absolute Papal monarchy as the 
States-deni'ral into the monarchy of Louis xiv. The most 
faithful interpreter of the Roman view of things. Cardinal 
Pallavicini, put this feeling into words when he said, “To hold 
another Council would be to tempt God, so extremely dangerous 
and so threatening to the very existence of the Church would 
suiih an assembly be.” In that point, he thinks his History of 
the Council of Trent will make the same impression on the 
reader as Barpi’s. Even National Synods, he says, the Popes 
have always detested. 

But the chief reason why nobody any longer desired a Council, 
lay in the conviction that, if it met, the first and most essential 
condition, freedom of deliberation and voting, would be wanting. 
The latest history showed this os much as the tkeory. In the 
Papal system, which knows nothing of true bishops ruling 
Inaependently by virtue of the Divine institution, but only 
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recogfniseu Bubjects and vicars or officials of the Pope, vsho 
exercise a power lent them merely during his pleasure, there is 
no room for an assembly whi(;h would be caHed a Council in 
the sense of the ancient Church. If the bishops know the view 
and will of the Pope on any question, it would be presumptuous 
and idle to vote against it; and if they do not, their first dutv 
at the Council would be to ascertain it and vote accordingl}^ 
An (Dcumenical assembly of the Church cAn have no existence, 
properly speaking, in presence of an ordinariim ordinariorinn 
and infallible teacher of faith, though, of course, the pomp, 
ceremonial, speeches, and votings tif a Council may he displayed 
to the gaze of tiie world. And therefore the F’apal legates at 
Trent used at once to rebuke bishops as heretics and rebels 
who ever dared to express any view of their own. liishops who 
have been obliged to swear “to maintain, defend, increase, and 
advance tiie rights, honoura, privileges, and aiithority of their 
lord the Pope”—and every bishop Ukea this oath—oarinot 
regard themselves, or be regarded by tiie Christian world, as 
free members of a free Council ; natural justic.a and equity 
requires that. These men neither will nor can be held responsible 
for decisions or omissions which do not depend on them. There 
have certainly been the weightiest reasons for holding no 
Council for three hundred years, and avoiding such a “useless 
hubbub,” as the infullibilist Cardinal Orsi calls Councils. 

Complete and real freedom for every one, freedom from 
moral constraint, from fear and intimidation, and from 
corruption, belongs to the essence of a Council. An assembly 
of men bound in conscience by their oaths to con.sidcr the main¬ 
tenance and increase of Papal power their main object,—nien 
living in fear of incurring the displeasure of the Curia, and 
with it the charge of perjury, and the most burdensome 
hindrances in the discharge of their office—cannot certainly be 
called free in all those (luestiona which concern the authority 
and claims of the See of Home, and very few at most of the 
questions that would have to be discussed at a Council do not 
come under this category. None of our bishops have sworn to 
make the good of tlie Church and of religion the supreme object 
of their actions and endeavours; the terms of the oath pro/ide 
only for tiie advantage of the Curia. How the oath is urder- 
•tood at Rome, and to what reproaches a bishop exposes himself 
who once chooses to follow his own convicti<ni against the 
tradition of tiic Curia, there are jilonty of examples to slioiv. 

In Rimini and Seleucia (;ir)!t), at Kjihesus (149), and at Vienne 
(13P.d), and at many otlier times, even at Trent, the results of a 
want of real freedom have iieeii displayed. In early times, 
when the Popes were as yet in no position to exercise compulsion 
or intimidatiijM upon .Synods, it was the Emperors whosometimes 
trenciietl too closely on this freedom. P.ut from Gregory vii.’s 
time the weight of Papal power ha.s pre.s.sed ten times more 
heavily upon them tiian ever did tiie Imperial authority. With 
abundant reasftn were the two demands urged throughout half 
Europe in tiie sixteerith century, in the negotiations al>out the 
Council,- first, tliat it siiould not be held in Rome, or even in 
Italy ; and, secondly, that the Idshops should he absolved from 
their oath of obedience. The recently proclaimed Coumdl is to 
be held not only in Italy, but in Rome itself, and already it lias 
been announced that, as the sixth Lateran Council, it will adhere 
faithfully to the fifth. That is quite enough-it means this, 
that what<,'ver course the Synod may take, one quality can never 
be predicated of it, namely, that it has been a really free 
OourKul. 

Theologians and Canonists declare that without complete 
freeiiom the decisions of a Council are not binding, and the 
assembly is only a pseudo-Synod. Its decrees may have to be 
corrected.’ 

DolHiij^er’s words are deliberate, and are based 
on unrivalled knowledge. But they provoke a 
still deeper reflexion than they intend, for they 
expose to view the weakness of both yiapacy and 
Councils. In neither is true freedom, such as he 
desiderates and demands, conceivable. To bind 
the conscience of Christendom is the motive and 
the office of both institutions. Neither in reality 
is at liberty to claim the freedom it would with¬ 
draw from its subjects. The binder need not 
complain if he finds himself in bonds. Admit the 
principle of coercive autliority in your Council and 
yon will not be able to deny it to the permanent 
oflicials of your Church. Bettor on such principles 
a living pope than a dead Council, or a Council 
ynt unborn. You cannot indulge in Councils very 
often. The pope is always with you. He need 
not act arbitrarily. He has advisers innumerable, 
informants innumerable, and access, presuinably, 
to the mind of the vast dominion over which lie 
rulc.^. May not God be trusted to give none but 
the best popes to His confiding Church, and none 
but the best advisers to His confiding Vicegerents, 
and pour out His Holy Spirit upon them all to 
save them from error and lead them to truth? 
The theory is plausible, and valid as against 
Councils /or those who believe in a hierarchy 


endowed wdth corporate infallibility. But, as we 
have seen, there is nothing in our Isold’s teaching 
to suggest that God values the Cliurch or watches 
ov'er the Church with a more fatherly solicitude 
than over the individual. Gn tlio contrary, in¬ 
dividual infallibility through perfect faith in Cod’s 
readiness to bestow His lioly Spirit has a much 
stronger and more exjilieit warrant in the Gospels. 

If it be assumed, though none but Roman 
Catholics are prepared to acknowledge it, that the 
Vatican Council of 1870 was ecumenical and 
ecumenically binding, its results are interesting in 
the present connexion. For it, a valid Council, 
decreed, in assent to the mind of the pope, that 
the pope is, when pronouncing on faith and morals 
ex cathedra, infallible. It follows that, if the pope 
is not infallible, neither is the Council wdiich 
pronounced him immune from error. It does not 
follow that Councils ari'. henceforth set aside for 
ever. They remain infallible instruments of 
authority, obsolete but revivable at any time. 
Frinces or popes may .^till convoke them, though 
it wmuld be strictly unnecessary to do so in the 
lifetime and health of a sr pieme pontill’, and might 
be construed as an insult and act of treason to the 
office and jirerogative of the occupant of St. Peter’s 
tlirone. But hencefi rth, uuh^s.s the Council of 
1870 is ruled out as merely Roman Catholic and 
therefore provincial and sectarian, or as morally 
lacking in unanimity, or as devoid of genuine 
freedom in voting, (h'bate, and business, it may he 
maintained that, while a Council is infallible only 
when its decrees enjoy the adhesion of the Roman 
See, w'lum it acts in communion and harmony with 
its chief bishop, the infallibility enjoyed by the 
reigning pope does not de]>end upon any (toiisent 
of future Coiimdls. It may, howeviu, he observed 
that in a great autonomous institution no law or 
convention can absolutely fetter the re.sourees of 
corporate freedom, or destroy its initiative in great 
crises of its existence. The (knincil of Constance 
may serve as an example of an extreme emergency 
calling out into active .service extreme and scarcely 
contemplated methods of procedure. ’Fhe Vatican 
lias not yet decreeil that henceforth Councils are 
incompetent, lacking in infallibility, and therefore 
prohihiteil. It is one thing to supersede them, and 
to prevent their resum[>tion; quite another to 
forbid them altogetlier or to pronounce them for 
all time defunct. ‘ 

[d) Papal infallibility .—Church of Rome is 
hut one of the sects of Christendom, hut it is out¬ 
wardly at least the ino.st catliolic of Churches, 
d'he most exclusive in its communion, it is the 
most comprehensive in geographical difi'usion and 
in racial distribution. The most complex in its 
organization, it is the most rigorously unified in 
its discipline. Its history, its service to Christian 
life, piety, and tradition, and its numerical strength 
lend a peculiar importance to the theory of infalli¬ 
bility with which it has come finally to he identified. 
The term ‘ Papist,’ which might formerly have been 
resented throughout Roman Catholic lands, is now, 
since 1870, at least as accurate a designation as the 
term ‘Roman Catholic.’ Since that date the doc¬ 
trine that the pope is infallil>le, which had liitlierto 
been repudiated in the strongest terms by the 
Roman Catholic authorities and manuals in Great 
Britain and in Ireland, has become a dogma of 
faith, part of the distinctive working creed of the 
Church. ItvS evolution is one of the most interest¬ 
ing and, in certain aspects, one of the most 
significant episodes in Church history. Thanks 
to the voluminous literature which arose out of 
the controversy in which the completion of the 
dogma was involved, the story can be studied with 

1 For the Roman Catholic view gee artt. Church, Dootrini 
OF THE (Roman Catholic), Papacy. 
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unusnal thorouj^liness and ea8e. In the present 
article a review of its broader features and main 
facts must sutliec. 

It is beyond disj)ute that tlie dogmatic infalli¬ 
bility of the bisliop or patriaieh of Koine stands 
in the closest possible ndalionship to his general 
authority as a ruler in the Church. 

In a letter to I^dy Simeon, of date 1S()7, quoted in W. Ward' 
L{fe of John Henry Cardinnl M on'man(Loudon, IJll'i, ii. 19:1), 
Newman writes : ‘ I say with Cardinal Hellarmino whether the 
rone be infallible or not in ati>' pronounoement, anyhow he is 
to he obeyed. No g-ood can come from disobiaiience. Ilia facta 
and his warnings may be all wrong; bis deliberations may have 
been biivsscd. He may have been misled. Imperiousnesa and 
craft, tyranny and cruelty, may be patent in the conduct of his 
advisers and instruments. But when he speaks formally and 
authoritatively he speaks as our Lord w'ould have him speak, 
and all those imperfections and sins of individuals are over¬ 
ruled for that result which our Lord intenrls (just as the action 
of the wicked and of enemies to the Church are overruled), 
and therefore the Pope’s word stands, and a blessing goes with 
obedience to it, anil no blessing with disobedience.’ And in a 
letter to Pusey (ift. ii. '.tlV) in the same year he writes: ‘Any 
categorical answer would he unsatisfactory—but if I must so 
speak, I should say that tiis jurisdiction (for that I conceive you 
to mean by “ powers ”) is unlimited and despotic. And I think 
this is the general opinion among us. . . . There is nothing 
wtiich any other autiiority in the Church ('an do, which he 
cannot do at once—and he can do things w'hich Uiey cannot do, 
such os destroy a whole hicrarc)iy. ... As to the (piestion of 
property, whether ho could simply confiscate the funiis of a 
whole diocese, ! do not know -hut I suspect he can. Speaking 
generally, I think he can do anythiny:, but break the divine law. 

. . . Hut such a jurisdiction is C) 8^ much a/^rncfice as a 
doctrino —^and (Ii) not so much a doctrine as a principle of our 
system.’ 

In an institution whicli rests faith upon authority 
or tradition and makes bedief a duty of obedience, 
tlie right to prc'scribe or decree dogma is naturally 
included within the widitr right to rule in spiritu~ 
alibus. Much of the wide spread reluctance on 
the part of Protc'stants t(^ regard with seriou.sness 
the dogma of papal infallibility is due to their 
instinctively dilh'K'nt attitude towards faith and 
the means liy which it may he secured ; they find 
it ditlicult to conceive of faith as a product of 
ohculiemab as an activity to he ordered. In Koman 
('atholieism, under the dmnands of ecclesiastical 
dis^'ipline, the principle has broken dow'n that 
obedience to the su[)reme earthly head of the 
Church is to he restricted in any way so as to 
exclude the authoritative intciju’etation of re¬ 
vealed doctrine, and the dehiiition of the sense in 
which Holy Scripture, the Creeds, and the Conciliar 
Decrees are to he understood and applied. 

On the Koman Catholic view our Lord bestowed 
upon Peter, after his great confession and again 
after the Kesurrectioii, a uiii([ue authority and 
otiice as His jieculiar representative in the Apos¬ 
tolic comjiany and in the Church. ‘Peter’ and 
‘Cephas’ mean ‘rock,’ it is urged, and Peter is 
tlie rock-foundation of tlie imjierishahle Church ; 
not simply his confession, or his faith, but he 
himself, t he living Ajiostle, the utterer of his faith 
in the t'hrist. Not a doctrine, not a belief, but a 
living person is the basis of a standing Cliurcli. 
The gift or charge of the keys of the kingdom 
denotes his authority as a teacher ; w hat he ‘ hinds 
or looses,’ i.e., in rahliinical language, ‘allirrns or 
denies,’in teaching sjilritual truth is ‘in heaven,’ 
i.e. ‘divinely,’ athrmed or denied. In Lk 2‘2^2, 
thougli the context and sequel are painfully adverse 
to the Koman Catholic th(!ory, it is said Ly (dirist 
that He lias prayed for I’eter that his faith ‘fail 
not,’ from which it may he deduced that the prayer 
has been answered ; and the command is laid upon 
Peter: ‘Do thou, when once thou hast turned 
again, stablish thy brethren.’ 'Phe risen Lord, 
moreover, commissions the forgiven Peter to feed 
His lambs, to tend His sheep, and to feed His 
sheep (Jn 2H®^'). It is inconceivable, it is urged 
further, that our Lord intended such a charge to 
terminate with Peter’s individual tenure of it. 
Each successive generation would require at least 


the same guaranteed infallibility in a living in* 
spired instructor. A living rock-iou'idation cannot 
have been withdrawn on i’et(.:r’s decease ; his faith 
cannot be allowed to fail in any age ; bis brethren 
still need stablishing; tlie sheep of (dirist still 
need not only to he fed but to be sheiilierded, 
which implies guidance and protection from error. 
The nee<l grows greater rather than hvss with the 
passage of time, since faith tends to cool as distance 
irom its ohj('cts is increased. 

On the face of them, these passages in tlie 
Gospels cannot be so construed with any con- 
lideiice. Simon Peter is anything but a model of 
infallibility either in the Cos[)els or in Acts or in 
the Ejustle.s of ihe NT. d'o the same jierson who 
receive<l the words ‘Thou art Peter’ came all too 
soon the w'ords ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’ The 
‘Kock’ of the Clnirch’s foundation Ix'came in a 
few hours a ‘stumbling-block,’ a rock of oflence. 
The same Apostle who confessed the Christ not 
only denied Him, but endeavoured to d(Ter Him 
from going to His death, and, as mistakenly though 
as naturally, tried to defend Him with the swmrd. 
It is the faith he utters that tits him for our Lord's 
beatitude, since it is recognized by its reci[)ient 
as divinely revealed ; yet that faith did soon ‘ fail,’ 
Satan did ‘have’ him. If ho has infallibility in 
any sense, it is ultimate or practical infallibility, 
and it does not render him immune from par¬ 
ticular failure of judgment in faith and duty. 
Further, it is brethren that he is to stablish, not 
subjects, after his restoration, and the duty of 
stabli.shing is plainly enough a duty that each 
Apostle owed to the others, however their gifts 
might vary (cf. the parallel use of arripLi^eLV with 
rebucnce to Paul and others in Ac 14-^ 

18-^, Ko H‘). ‘Binding and loosing’ is not a 
prerogative conferred upon one man alone ; it is 
given to all the Apostles as such, the Seventy 
as w'ell as the Twelve, as an essential of authoii- 
tative proclamation of Christ’s messn.ge. There 
is no indication that particular infallibility w’as 
given to every Apostle, or that Peter’s gift dilfered 
in kind from that of the others. It is also un¬ 
fortunate that JA should follow immedi¬ 

ately Christ’s rebuke to the disciples in their 
contention on the very subject of j)recedence, and 
His warning to them not to be like (ientile princes 
who lord it over their people, and assume grandilo¬ 
quent titles such as ‘benefactor.’ Peter’s final 
commi.ssion, thrice ro[)eated, contains no single 
unique element ; it is simply a pastorate, whose 
triple injunction refers to his threefold denial 
and repudiation of his Master. As for the claim 
that Peter’s otiice could not die with him, it proves 
too much for theory, since no pope has ever 

claimed an a})ostolate identical with liis ; but it 
contains a kernel of truth. Apostolic faith, and 
faithful Apostles, are needed by the Lord of the 
Church in every generation, and w’e are justified 
in believing that they will not fail. But we are 
still in total ignorance, as wuis the general Cliurcli 
n the first four centuries, of any evidence that our 
Lord desired to have Peter’s faith and Peter’s pre¬ 
rogative conlined to one man, and in particular to 
tlie bishop of Rome. 

‘Of all the Fathers, writes Dellinger (op. cit. p. 01 ff.), ‘ who 
riterpretthese passages in the Gosyiels (Mt xvi. 18 , .In xxi. 17), 
not a ningle one applies them to the Jioman How 

many Fathers have busied themselves with the.se texts, yc't not 
one of them whose commentaries we possess— Origen, Chrysos¬ 
tom, Hilary, Augustine, Cyril, Theodoret, and those whose 
interpretations are t'-ollected in catenas—has dropped the 
faintest hint that the primacy of Romo is the conseciuence of 
.he commission and promise to Peter I Not one of them has 
explained the rock or foundation on which Christ would build 
His Church of the ottlce given to Peter to be transmitted to his 
successors, but they understood by it either Christ Himself, or 
Peter’s confession of faith in Christ; often both together. Or 
else they thought Peter was the foundation equally with all the 
other Apostles, the Twelve being together the foundation-stones 
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of the Church {Apoc. xxi. 14) . . , they did not re^^ard a power 
first ^,dven to Peter, and afterwards conferred in jtreiMsrlv the 
Banie words on all the AiwsMcs, as anything' pemdiar lo hiin, or 
hereditary in the line of Roman Bishops, and they held the 
symbol of the keys as meaning just the same as the figurative 
expression of binding and loosing. 

Rvery one knows the one classical passage of Scripture on 
which the edifice of Papal Infallibility has been reared, “ I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; and when thou art 
converted, confirm thy brethren.” Bub these words mani¬ 
festly refer only to Peter personally, to his denial of Christ 
and his conversion; he is told that he, whose failure of faith 
would be only of short duration, is to strengthen the other 
Apostles, whose faith would likewise waver. It is directly 
against the sense of the passage, which speaks simply of faith, 
first wavering, and then to be confirmed in the Messianic 
dignity of Christ, to find in it a promise of future infallibility 
to a succession of Popes, just because they hold the office 
Peter first held in the Roman Church. No single writer to 
the end of the Seventh Century dn^amb of such an interpreta¬ 
tion ; all without exception—and there are eighteen of them— 
explain it simply as a prayer of Christ, that Ilis Apostle might 
not wholly succumb, and lose hia faith entirely in his ajiproach- 
iiig trial. The first to find in it a promise of privileges to the 
Church of Rome was Pope Agatho in 680, when trying to avert 
the threatened condemnation of his predecessor, Ilonorius, 
through whom the Roman Church had lost its boasted privilege 
of doctrinal purity. 

Now the Tridentine profession of faith, imposed on the clergy 
since Pius iv., contains a vow never to interpret Holy Scripture 
otherwise than in accord with the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers—^that is, the great (’hurch dotdors of the first six 
centuries, for Gregory the Great, who died in 604, was tfie last 
of the Fathers; every bishop and theologian therefore breaks 
his oath when he interprets the passage in question of a gift of 
infallibility promised by Christ to the Popes.' 

Human nature and political analogy can supply 
many reasons for vesting in the single holder of 
an eminent olTico a monarchical authority in faith 
and morals as in government, but we turn in vain 
for any warrant in the words of Jesus Christ, for 
such a claim. Think what one may about tl’ie 
limitations of argument based on silence, it is a 
grave omission indeed on the part of an infallible 
and divine Teacher and Legislator to have left His 
infant Church entirely without authorization and 
explicit instruction in so vital a matter, and en¬ 
tirely without a single allusion either to Koine or 
to its Ei)isc()[)ate. 'I'hink wdiat one al.so may about 
the legitimacy of a doctrinal ‘development,’ the 
postponement till 1870 of a revelation of dogma so 
momentous to Christendom seems to call for delicate 
explanalion. 

The fact is that, while jlU the world deferred in 
many ways, especially after Constantine's aia^cs- 
sion, to the S(‘e of Ihnne, while the trtsjuent 
dependence of lesser s(m',s u|>oii it.s guidance and 
direction prepared for the Western Church’s ulli- 
mate submission to its authority, and while the 
bishop of Home was a great power to reckon with 
in any ecnimuiical interest, the ancient (’hiirch 
betrayed no sign of any recognition of his infalli¬ 
bility. A jiatriareh among ])atriarclis, bishop of 
a diocese which came to overshadow and usurp the 
Kmj)ire itself since it proved itself more lasting 
and more trustworthy, heir to traditions of otlico 
without rival in historical prestige, it was inevit¬ 
able that the Konian ])Ope should be given, and 
should accept, a rank of his own as the (centuries 
attested the permanence and the power of his 
otlice. No c,omi)etent student of history w'ould 
desire to detract from tlie dignity of the papal 
name as a historic fact. But it is plain that 
ludther the early popes themselves nor the rest 
of the world credited their oihee with infallibility, 
d’he iinapostolic See of New Rome erected by 
Constantine in his Eastern capital never acknow¬ 
ledged its authority as overruling its own. Coun¬ 
cils, deemed ecumcni(;al by East and West alike, 
w’ere convened and issued their decrees wdthout 
submitting them to the separate or final approval 
of the ruling pope. No one sugges^d that the 
existence of the Roman See made Councils un- 
necessaiT, much less presumptuous and incom¬ 
petent. How much trouble might have l^en 
saved to the Christian world if direct appeal to 


an uraide in the Eternal City had b(*en recog¬ 
nized as sullicient to decide all coiitroveisics in 
faith and morals! ]3ut, as Dollinger [on. cit. p. 
6ill'.) says: 

‘None of t.ho ancient confeasions of faith, no catechism, none 
of the patristic writinijH composed for the iriHlnc lion of the 
people, contain a syllahle about the Pope, still less any bint 
that all certainty of faith and doctrine depends on him. For 
the first thousand years of Church history not a question of 
doctrine was finally decided by the Pope. The Roiimn Bishops 
took no part in the commotions which the numerous Gno.stic 
sects, the Montanists and Uhiliasts, produced in the early 
Church, nor can a single do^:mat^c decree i.ssued by one of 
them be found during the first four centuries, nor a trace of 
the exi.stence of an}'. Even the controversy about Christ 
kirulled by Paul of Samosata, which occupied the whole 
Eastern Church for a long time, and necessitated the assem¬ 
bling of Boveral Councils, was terminated without the Pope 
taking any part in it. 8o again in the chain of controversies 
and discussions connected with the names of Theodotus, 
Artemon, Noetus, Sahelliiis, Beryllus, and Lucian of Antioch, 
which troultled the whole Church, and extendc<l over nearly 
150 years, there is no ;jf that the Roman Bishops acted 
hoyoml the limits of their own local Church, or aci'oiiiplished 
any dogmatic result. ... In three contro\ersies during this 
early period the Roman Church took an act ive part, - tlie ques¬ 
tion about I-'aster, about heretical baptism, and about the peni¬ 
tential discipline. In all luree the Popes were unable to carry 
out their own will and view and practice, and the other 
Churches maintained their iRfferent usage without its leading 
to any permanent divi.si<(3i. ... In the Ariati disputes . . , 
Julius and Liberius (337 3o6) were the first [Popes] to take 
part in the course of events, but they only im'rcascd the 
uncertainty. Julius pronounced Marcellus of Anevra, an 
avowed Nabellian, orthodox at his Roman Synod ; and Liberius 
pnn'hased his return from exile from the Emperor by con¬ 
demning Athanasius, and subscribing an Arian creed. . . . 
The apostasy of Liberius intticed, through the whole of the 
middle ages, for a proof that Popes could fall into heresy as 
well as other people. . . . During all the fourth cerRury 
Coun<ul8 alone decided dogmatic questions. If the Bishop 
of Rome was ever appealed to for a decision, it was \mder- 
stood that he was desired to call a Synod to decide the point 
at issue. At the second (Ecumenical Council in 381, which 
decreed the most important definition of faith since the 
Nicene, by first formulizing the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, 
the (Jhurch of Rome was not represented at all ; only the 
decrees were communicated to it as to other Churches. . . . 
Pope Siricius (384-398) declined to pronounce on the false 
doctrine of a bishop (Bonosns) when rtMpiested to do so, on 
the ground that he had no right, and must await the sent¬ 
ence of the bi.shops of the province, “to make it the rule of 
his own."' 

It is inip()R.sil)le in an article like the present to 
trace in minute detail the long courwe of the de¬ 
velopment of the [)apal claim.s, aiul of the resist¬ 
ance to them ; but the following historical facts 
are of interest, and in various ways have a sigiiili- 
canco of their own. They are set down almost as 
a miscellany in a roughly clironological se(|uem' 0 , 
and tlusy rcllect the varying attitude ado[)ted hy 
popes, (Councils, and teachers of the Church. 

In the middle of tin; 3rd cent., Stephen, bishop 
of Rome, in controversy with Cyprian of Cartlijige 
on the valitlity of heretical baptism, asserted his 
ehiim to a superior authority as the occupant of 
Ikd.er’s chair, and claimed for Roman tradition a 
sujtreme value as having bcicn delivered hy I’etcr 
and Eaul ; but Cyprian rejected tlie notion of the 
existence of a hi.shop of bishops, and nj)i)ealed to 
the Aiiostolie Scriptures as a higlu'r authority, 
and Eastern bishops at once supported his atti¬ 
tude. 

* None of us,' he writes (of. O. Salmon, IiifallibUity of the 
Church Lomlon, 1899, p. 407), ‘sets himself up as a hi.sliop of 
bishops, or by tyrannical terror forces bis colleagues to a neces¬ 
sity of obeying ; inasmuch as every bishop, in the free use of 
his liberty and power, has the right of forming his own ju<lg- 
ment, and can no more be Judged by another than he can 
himself judge another.' 

In the 3rd cent, the Church was still a federation 
of bishoprics in communion with each other, each 
with its own distinctive influence and jirestige, 
Rome manifestly the most powerful, but all 
gether in a fraternal parity. But in 343 the 
Council of Sardica, from which the Eastern bishops 
had departed in indignation, made the poi)e, in 
certain circumstances, a court of appeal for ag¬ 
grieved bishops in the West. This step was taken 
in the interest of security of episcopal tenure ie. 
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ciiiics of lieated controversy and frequent deposi- 
tions. 

It provided that ‘as duo to the honour of St. Peter, the 
Uonian bishop Julius shall he infonue<l . . . by letter, in order 
that, under the presidency of a {>reshyter sent by him, a new 
trial may be held l)y bishops of a neighbouring province ’ (cf. 
K. von Hase, Handbook to tfu Controversy with Horne, Eng. tr. 
London, 1906, i. 226). 

In the 5th cent., Auj.^ustine ’9 much abused saying 
in a sermon (cxxxi. 10), ‘ Koine has spoken ; the 
case is ended,’ liad reference to local African con¬ 
troversy, and does not contradict his reiterated 
adherence to Cyprian’s position. For him, Coun¬ 
cils as well as bishops were fallible, though vener¬ 
able, and appeal might be taken as need arose. 
To give his words an ecumenical application is 
unhistorical. But the pontiticate of Leo the Great 
enhanced the dignity and power of the Roman See 
in all eyes. In 445 the Emperor Valentinian gave 
supreme judicial and legislative power to it over 
the bishops of Italy and Gaul. Leo’s Epistle to 
Flavian in 449 was the first doctrinal utterance of 
a pope to be accepted ecumenically ; but it did not 
receive dogmatic force until it had been submitted 
to the Council of Chalcedon, and examined by the 
bishops therein assembled, and ratified by them— 
a procedure whose necessity its author acknow- 
leaged. Jbit Leo’s successors quickly dissipated 
the authority which his jiowerful j)ersonality ami 
successful enterprise hacl won. Vigilius in 546 
pronounced orthodox the ‘ Three (diapters ’ of 
Theodore, ’Dicodoret, and Ibas, which had been 
accused of Nestorianism ; a 3 'car later he con¬ 
demned them, though he liad formally anathema¬ 
tized their accusers; later still he reversed his 
iudgment a seciond tinu?, only to be condemned 
himself by the Fifth Fvcumenicuil Council, to whose 
decree he bowed in 554, saying, very Ken.sil)ly, that 
it was no disgrace to perceive and recall a pre¬ 
vious error. Even more serious was the fate of 
Honorius l., who in 6.58, in two fuiblic letters to 
Eastern patriarchs, had endorsed the Monotludite 
heresy, and after his death was solemnly condemned 
as a heretic ))y (he Sixth h^cunienical Council with¬ 
out any dissent lent voice, in presence of the legates 
of his successor—a sentence which his own suc- 
ce.ssors carried out, expunging his name from the 
liturgy. 

Until the fabriiuition of the Isidorian decretals 
nothing more tlian an episcopal and patriarchal 
primacy was ell’ectively claimed by the j)opes or 
conceded to them ; that primacy no one in Church 
or State seriously disputed. The bisliop of Rome 
could not summon Ecumenical Synods : lie had to 
petition the Itmpcror to do so. It wa.s not his 
right to preside over them in person or by legate. 
Rome was not their usual place of meeting. The 
Rope’s signature was not required as a final for¬ 
mality to validate their dei^rees. His legislative, 
administrative, and judicial powers, i.e. his sover¬ 
eign authority, <lid not extend beyond his own 
province; neither Africa nor the East acknow¬ 
ledged it. No counsellor and no arbiter enjoyed 
the same acceptance or the same influence ; but as 
et there was no Curia or sovereign Court, no tri- 
ute, no granting of sovereign di 8 [)ensatiou 8 from 
the obligations of ecclesiastical law. Of the power 
of the keys, the power to bind and loose, the power 
to excommunicate, Rome had no monopoly, either 
claimed or conceded. But there was a spirit at 
work which operated steadily in the direction of 
securing these things. The Sardican canons, the 
name, prerogative, and throne of Peter, the social 
influence and appellate counsel of Rome, were 
steadily turned to increasing account. As the 
Empire weakened, the papacy found its oppor¬ 
tunity and became heir to its secular methods and 
spirit as well as to its dignity and power. The 
sixth canon of the First Nicene Council had recog¬ 


nized the rights of the Roman See over part of the 
Italian Church, but had assigned similar rights to 
the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch over their 
patriarchates; but the local Sardican canons were 
speedily confused with it in the West, and the re¬ 
sultant claims were advanced by Innocent I. as 
recognized by ‘the Fathers’ and the Synod. At 
the Council of Ephesus it was aflirmed by the 
Roman legates that Peter lived and judged in the 
oersons of his successors in the Roman throne. 

^eo I. reiterated the same plea. But the Council 
of Chalcedon, in its 28th canon, maintained that 
Rome owed its primacy to the decision of the 
Fathers in view of the political eminence of the 
city, and, in spite of Leo's oiiposition, it recognized 
Constantinople as a patriarchate of the highest 
rank, second only to Rome in precedence, and 
equal to Rome in rights. When Leo declined to 
recognize that canon, he did not base his action 
upon any complaint of injury to his own bishopric, 
or on the lack of his consent, but only on the in¬ 
justice done to the older patriarchates of the East, 
especially those of Alexandria and Antioch—the 
one founded by Mark, Peter’s discmle, the other 
by Peter himself before he went to Rome—and on 
the alteration of the Nicene canon. When dealing 
with other than Eastern bishops, he made much of 
the ‘ merit of St. Peter ’ as a ground of Roman dig¬ 
nity, and strengthened his iliscijilinary hold upon 
tlio We.st. But nothing demonstrates so clearly 
the long distance whicii the papacy had yet to 
travel, Ixdore it reached its final claims, as the re¬ 
buke of Gregory the Great addressed formally to 
the jiatriarch of Constantinople, who assumed the 
title of ‘ Ecumenical Bishop ’ (lib. v. ep. 18 ; lib. vii. 
ep. 53 ; cf. von Hase, op. cit. i. 225 ; Salmon, op. cit. 
p. 423). 

‘ It is with tears that I say that a bishop, whose duty it is to 
j,Mude others to humility, has himself d(*parted from it Paul 
\\a8 unwilliug to suffer that any one should call liimsidf after 
hiin or after Apollos. What art thou prepared to say to (jhrist, 
the He.id of the universal (Church, at the last day, when thou 
scekest to brin^f all members of the Churc'h intt) subjection to 
thee by means of the title of the universal ruler? This hauj^bty 
name is a copying-of Satan, who also exalted himsojf above all 
anfjfcls. . . . Far from Ctiristian hearts be that bJavSjihemous 
title, in w'hich all priests have their honour taken away, while 
the one foolishly usurps it.' 

Ircgury did nob hesitate to contra.st his rival’s 
pretensions with those of St. l^eter, who, although 
lirst of the Apostles, did not pla(;e himself in a 
superior rank to his brethren—a piece of historic¬ 
ally sound })leading which was to prove subsc- 
piently embarra.ssing to the pope’s successors. 

The subsequent course of tiie papal development 
is matter 01 common knowledge. The decretal 
forgeries, beginning about the middle of the 9 th 
cent., many of them motived by provincial, not 
primarily Roman, ambitions, assisted powerfully 
the extension of the papal primacy into an abso¬ 
lute monarchy comhined doctrinal with disciplin¬ 
ary powers, required papal confirmation for the 
decrees of every Council, and elevated the bishop 
of Rome into the sovereign bishop, from whose 
hands all other bishops receive their authority in 
matters of faith as w'ell as government and order. 
It wasas.sumed that the extension of papal dignity 
and authority over bishops would liberate them 
from secular control and jurisdiction — a policy 
which survives at the present time in full vigour. 
But, in liberating the provincial bishojis from one 
yoke, another yoke was imposed. Secular authority 
was avenged. The bishops found themselves in the 
grasp of a power once spiritual, now both secular 
and spirituab The power from which they shrank 
in the dioceses laid its firm hand upon them in the 
Vatican. For a papacy which wielded temporal 
power as a spiritual prerogative it was impossible 
to exclude dogma from the sovereign function. 
The papacy accordingly assumed control of synods 
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g^eattjr and lesser ; it alone could convene, accredit, 
and dissolve them. It assumed the appointment 
and institution of bishops ; dealt with vacant sees ; 
inadc^ subjects of princes and kinj^s ; an<^l claimed 
the right to overrule Councils and tiie teaching 
of the Fathers. The theocratic achievements of 
Gregory vii. made it easy for the most extreme 
views of pa])al authority to impress tlie imagina¬ 
tion of Christendom as a realizable ideal. He did 
not hesitate to claim personal sanctity as the suc¬ 
cessor of Peter, and to make the supernatural 
holiness of }) 0 ))es the foundation of their absolute 
)ower. ‘In Peter’tlicy had ‘power to bind and 
oose on earth and in heaven.’ They were subject 
to no man’s judgmient, but answerable alone to 
God. The forged decretals of Isidore and Gratian 
were eagerly employed by an age already prepare - 
for them ; and in good faitli medieval SchooIiMPu, 
like Aquinas, drew from them, and free ^ 
from corru[)ted texts of conciliar decrees rn ' v i 
ings of the great Fathers, materials wliich < or t .cd 
their conhdence in papal autocracy. Jr, tiie (.•(b 
cent, the rise of the great monastic Ord-r^, un Ur 
vows of obedience through tlnnr gener lc ^ .e 
pope, and exem[)t from episcopal aut! ' i v in¬ 
creased yet further the exaltation of li. 
dignity, while the Reunion Council of bl > co, 
1439, short-lived though its rec( oidtmn nf tim 
Roman primac;y proved, revealerl chc extent tu 
which dignitaries of the Kastei u CiiarGi wet ; pre¬ 
pared to abate tlieir claims and their r.vauy 
under {tressiirc of that growing Muhaminatban peril 
whicli was so soon to crip|>le tliem, anc^ leave Rome 
wit hout an ellcctive rival in the ecriesiastical world. 
Unfortunately, however, for the [lapal regime, 
access of tem[toral and spiritual authority brought 
with it no guarantee of a noble employimmt of its 
perilous privileges. Instead there ensued a swift 
deleriorat ion of the papal personnel, and even more 
of the ciirial entourage. At lengtli (diristendom 
was amazed and shocked by the s[k ctacle of rival 
)opes, and disgusted and revolted by the gross 
uxuryand unconcealed immorality of the Vatican. 
The secularization of the Roman bishopric was 
responsible for both scandals. Both combined to 
make tlie work of reformation not only an urgent 
and clamant need, but by tlieir notoriety a tiling 
possible for part at least of Europe. In an age of 
new learning and kindled imagination — an age 
which ex[)lored the Apostolic past as enthusiasti¬ 
cally as it thought about the future—tlie papacy 
roved incajiahle of supporting its triple crown, 
die lofty theory of a working infallibility and a 
practical autocracy broke down abjectly l^efore the 
Great Schism and tlie Great Scamlal. With three 
claimants of the heritage of Hildebrand in power, 
the common sense and tlie reserved energies of 
Cliristendom asserted tliemselves in the Keforming 
Councils of Constance and Basel. Whatever nopes 
in their majesty had asserted, their subject hisliops, 
met in Council and supported hv the eoiiscience of 
the Christian world, dealt sternly with their rival 
overlords. 'The Church’s necessity knew no reline¬ 
men t of law. The Council pronounced deposition. 
Tlie rivals, one after anotlier, submitted. For a 
brief period the Council came to its own again as 
a supreme authority in the Church. In its 4th 
and 6 th sessions the Council of Constance decreed 
that 

‘ every lawfully convoked Kcunieiiical Council representing: the 
Church derives its auUiority immediately from Christ, and 
every one, the Pope included, is Bubject to it in matter* of 
faith, in the healing of schiam, and the reformation of the 
Church.’ 

Without protest, the painfully elaborated doc¬ 
trine and practice of jiapal infallibility and mon¬ 
archy was cut down to modest proportions by a 
lawfully convoked Council, which appointed the 
new pope, Martin v., as well as deposed his pre- 
VOL. VII. — iS 


decessor or predecessors, and tlius gave ] cal 
illustralioi: of conciliar authority. dMie ncil 
of ConstaTi e, indeed, decreed that Coumu' ould 

meet eve en years. In 1431 the Counci Basel 

met, am i spite of dissolution by Eng is iv., 
who vie i with misgiving its energetic sertion 
of tlu } iciples of Constance, it persi ed with 
its w N rid secured the withdrawal o le {lapal 

di s< j 1 , the pope acknowledging hat the 

C ad been justified in proceed g, jiromis- 

i’ {(>-''' lere to it ‘ with all zeal and votion ’ as 
e b.Ag Ecumenical Council,’ and r< ouncing his 
, 1 iiij ft" pope to the riglit to siispi' d or dissolve 
a y t tirMcil. Reaction followed, iut> nsilied by the 
1 reluctance of the remnant of tlie Fathers 

*• liav*** to dissolve and to lay aside their power. 
I’lMi vi'-y name of Council became a by-word. The 
oppo L inity of the papacy returned. Reform bad 
beer tv.«compIished neither by Council nor by pope; 
b< I tb^ papacy bad at least continuity, whereas 
the C<vincil had none. In 1.516, Eeo x. issued the 
1)1 II I(istor ACternus, with the approval of the 
Eaihu‘-a of the hftli Eateran Synod, in wliich he 
.mser'^d the authority of the pojie over general 
Coundls, including the right to convoke, transfer, 
Hlid • is.solve. In the Council of ’brent tlie papal 
view \va.s powerfully strengthened by the new 
Jes-'.t Order, itseli built upon the absolutist 
the ory of authority, ami dedicated from tiie lirst 
wii.li unquestioning devotion to the service of the 
mind ami will of the sovereign Father. It would 
have been too much to expect that an Order whoso 
conspicuous talent was ]>ro 8 trated in the cause of 
the needful counter-reformation liefore the papal 
throne would encourage indeiiendence either in 
faith or in morals on ( he ])art of the secular clergy. 
It was inevitahhi that in tlie absence of the Re¬ 
formers, who had no faith in jiapal infallibility, 
the restorers of the residual Church should use 
every instniment in their jiower to strengthmi its 
ilisciplinary unity and homogeneity. The lessons 
of recent centiiru's were still so freshly impressed 
upon all minds that a decisive victory was impos¬ 
sible in the C.'ouncil for either sidi‘. National 
f(*eling asserted itself in the deliberations, and 
the bishops were too gravely exorcised concerning 
the condition of the Clmrcfi to be willing to abdi¬ 
cate tlieir own re.sponsibility. The inlluence of 
(he Vatic.an was so strong as to give point to the 
wit of the French ambassador when he remarked 
that the Holy Spirit appeared to arriv (3 every 
Friday from Rome in the mail-bag; but no decree 
of pajial infallibility was then procurable. The 
Trideritiiio Catechism is content to aliirm that the 
Church cannot err in matters of faith and morals, 
without delining the particular organ of that in¬ 
fallibility. But it was signilicant that the admiii- 
i.stratioii and interpretation of the decrees of tlie 
Council, with the completion of the ecclesiastical 
manuals other than the Catecliism, wore entrusted 
to tlie Vatican. In Fiance, Bossuet’s DecLdration 
of 16SS represents the attitude of the Galilean 
clergy towanls the pajial prerogative. Its four 
propositions deny the pope’s authority in secular 
allairs, assert its inferiority to tliat of Councils in 
accordance with the decrees and action of the 
Council of Constance, and subject it to the judg¬ 
ment of the Church (see art. Galijcanism, vol. vi. 
m 161 f.). Not until the alarms and vicissitudes of 
Fins IX. ’s troubled reign did the papal and Jesuit 
policy of the rigorous centralization of all ecclesi¬ 
astical authority find its linal opportunity. On 
the eve of the loss of the temjioral jiowcr, the 
Vatican Council met to compensate a venerated 
pope for the withdrawal of a worldly crown by 
the bestowal of a spiritual (see art. COUNCILS AND 
Synods [Christian], vol. iv. p. 201 ). Ever since 
Pius IX., in his own exile from Rome, had turned 
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for help to the then proscribed Society of Jesus, 
his policy had been more and more closely identi- 
lied with the ])rin(hph's for wliich that Order had 
worked and had snilered. Ilis first ^reat experi¬ 
ment in do;^ona—the proclamation of tlio Decree on 
t he Immaculate Conception of the Illessed Virgin 
Mary in the bull Inejfahilis Deus, read before a 
Com^ourse of Cardinals and Bishops in St. Peter’s, 
in I3ec. 1854—acknowledged no other authority 
than ‘that of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
blessed Apostles Peter and Paul and . . . our 
own.’ Though it was preceded by a formal epis¬ 
tolary consultation of the individual bishops 
throughout the Church, the Decree was uttered 
without conciliar assistance, and, with the long 
succession of dogmatic judgments which were 
gathered together to form tha Sj/1labiis of Errors^ 
1864, it signalized the practical advent of a con¬ 
summated infallibility. Nothing was left for the 
Vatican Council of 1870 to do but to add the cere¬ 
monial form of a conciliar sanction, and to furnish 
the already operative principle wnth a delinitive 
form of words. For good or for evil, the vision 
held out before the eyes of a long line of pontifls 
seemed to be realized in accomplished fact. The 
work of Isidore and Gratian, of Loyola and Lainez, 
of Cajetan, liellairnine, and Torqiiemada, ap})(uircd 
to have been justified. In faith as well as morals 
and discipline the pone was at last declared, in his 
own person, as the oniiual teacher of the Christian 
world, su})rcme and infallible. 

The terms of the Decree and of some portions of 
its setting, in Manning’s rendering, are as follows 
{Petri Privilegium: Three Pastoral Letters to the 
Clergy of the Diocese^ p. 214 lb ; they occur in 
the First TJoguiatic Constitution on the Church of 
Christ, chs. iii. and iv.) : 

‘ VVe teach and declare that by tho appointment of our Lord 
the Roman Church possessen a superiority of ordinary power 
over all other Churched, and that thi.s iH)\ver of jurld<liotion of 
the Roman PoriLitT, whu h is truly episcopal, is iiinnediate ; to 
which all, of whatever rite and dignity, both pastors and faith¬ 
ful, both individually and collectively, are hound, by their duty 
of hierarchical subordination and true obedience, to submit, nob 
only in mattere which belonj^ to faith and morals, ])ut also in 
those that ajipertain to tho discipline and government of the 
Church throni^hont tho world ; ho that the Chnrcli of Christ 
may be one dock \inrler one supremo pastor through the pre¬ 
servation of unity both of communion an<l of })rof(’HHion of the 
same faith with the Roman PontilT. This is the teaching of 
Catholic truth, from whic.li no man con deviate without loss of 
faith and of salvation. . . . ^V}lC•refore they err from the right 
course who assort that it is lawful to apj^oal from tho judg¬ 
ments of the Roman I’ontilTs to an (Pcumenical Council as to an 
authority higher than that of the Roman Pontiff. 

Moreover, that the supreme ]iow’er of tc.achingis also included 
in the aposi-olic primacy, which tho Roman Pontiff, as the suc¬ 
cessor of Peter, I'nru'e of the Ajmslles, po.ssesses over tho whole 
Church, this Holy See has always hold, the nerpetual practice 
of tho Chur<di (ondirms, and tKcumenical Council.s also have 
declared, e.sjiccially those in which the East with the West met 
in the union of faith and charity. , . . 

To satisfy this jia^toral duty our predecessors ever made 
unwearied efforts that the salutary doctiine of Chri.st might be 
propagated among all iho nations of the earth, and with equal 
care watched that it might f»o preserved genuine and pure where 
it had been received. Therefore the Pishops of the whole world, 
now singly, now assembled in synod, following the long-estab¬ 
lished custom of Churches, and the form of the ancient rule, 
sent word to this Apost olic See of those dangers especially which 
sprang up in mat ters of faith, that there the losses of faith might 
be most effectually repaired, where the faith cannot fail. And 
the Roman Pontiffs, according to the exigencies of times and 
circumstances, sometimes assembling Gicumenical Councils, or 
asking for tho mind of the Church scattered throughout the 
world, sometimes by particular Synods, sometimes using other 
helps which Divine Providence supplied, deOned as to be held 
those things which with the help of God they had recognised as 
conformable with the Sacred Scriptures and Apostolic Tradi¬ 
tions. For the Holy Spirit was not promised to the successors 
of Peter that by Ilis revelation they might make known new 
docti ine, but that by His assistance they might inviolably keep 
and faithfully expound the revelation or noposit of faith de¬ 
livered through the Apostles. And indeed all the venerable 
F'atheis have embraced, and the holy orthodox Doctors have 
venerated and followed, their apostolic doctrine ; knowing most 
fully that this See of holy Peter remains ever free from all 
blemish of error, according to the Divine promise of the Lord 
our Saviour made to the Prince of HU disciples : I have prayed 


for thee, that thy faith fail not: and, when thou art converted, 
confirm thy brethren. 

This gift, then, of truth and never-failing faith, was conferred 
by Heaven upon Peter and his successors in this Chair, that 
they might perform their high office for the salvation of all; 
that the whole flock of Christ, kept away them from the 
poisonous food of error, might be nourished with the pasture of 
heavenly doctrine ; that, the occasion of schism being removed, 
the whole Church might he kept one, and, resting on its founda¬ 
tion, might stand firm against the gates of hell. 

But since in this very age, in which the salutary efficacy of 
the apostolic office is most of all required, not a few are found 
who take away from its authority, we judge It altogether 
necessary solemnly to assert the prerogative which the only- 
begotten Son of God vouchsafed to join with the supreme 
pastoral office. 

Therefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition received from 
the beginning of the Christian faith, for the glory of God our 
Saviour, the exaltation of the Catholic Religion, and the salva¬ 
tion of Christian people, the Sacred Council approving, we 
teach and define that it is a dogma divinely revealed : that the 
Roman Pontiff when he speaks ex cathedra, that is, when In 
discharge of the office of Pastor and Doctor of all Christians, by 
virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine 
regarding faith or morals to he held by the Universal Church ; 
by the Divine as-sistance promised to him in blessed Peter, is 
possessed of that infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer 
willed that His Church should he endowed for defining doctrine 
regarding faith or morals : and that tlierefore such definitions 
of the Roman Pontiff are irrefonimhle of themselves, and not 
from the consent of the (’hiirch. 

But if any one—which may God avert—presume to contradict 
this our definition, let him be anathema,’ 

It is not necessary to enter into a detailed dis¬ 
cussion of the somewhat painful features of the 
processthroujrh which this definition caine to li^ht, 
and of the policy which issued in this lon^-deaired 
result. Nothiufj^ would he easier for a future 
Council more representative of eeunumical Chris¬ 
tianity than on teehnic.al ^^ronnds to pronounce the 
Vatican (Jouncil no true and Kcumonical Council, 
e.g. because of its lack of freedom and autonomy 
in debate, in coTifc'rom'c, and in final vote, or 
beeanso of papal interfm^mee and dictation, or 
because of its lack of volniitary unanimity. The 
result is not a Decree of a Council, hut a Decree of 
the pone, with the approval or submission of the 
Council. The papal correspondence with the 
bishops of tho Church ha<i tested their attitude 
beforoliand, and confronted eacli a.s an individual 
with the prospective disjileasure of the Vatican as 
an inevitable e.onseqiience of dissent from tlie policy 
of their venerable Head. Ihnirnqit Mieoloi^ians, 
like Dollinp:er and Newman, known to be hostile, 
were not otlieially invited to attend. Eminent 
prelates of the same mind who had to he invited 
ex olficio were harassed throujj^hont the proeiicd- 
in;j^s by pa])al remonstrances. The proceedings 
were anythin}^' but reassuring to contem])late (cf. 
TiOrd Acton’s account in the North Prifish Uc.riew, 
liii. [1871], art. ‘The Vatican Council’). But, 
wliile it is true that learning and ecclesiastical 
statecraft were in irreconcilable opposition, the 
opponents of tho dogma were in an impossible posi¬ 
tion from the first. For ‘ Decrees’ are essentially 
matters of statecraft, not of learning, science, or 
philo.sophy, and are proverbially fashioned with 
reference to expediency and opportunism, not 
with reference to truth. The ground on which 
alone they dared or desired to fight the issue out 
was that the Decree, though true, would be 
untimely. They were Inopportunists, whose in¬ 
tense feeling in debate and in controversy threw 
grave doubt upon the genuineness of their faith in 
the doctrine itself. Probably the failure both of 
pope and of Council to trust the divine illumination 
and guidance in serious and free deliberation and 
conference was never more distressingly displayed 
For purposes of dogma, for ex cathedra utterance, 
tho majority were entitled to brush aside questions 
of mere timeliness. They knew their own mind ; 
they knew the mind of their beloved and com¬ 
passionated pope ; they were smarting under an 
acute sense of injustice and humiliation inflicted 
upon him and upon the Church by the times ; tliey 
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were practical men bent upon {Irawiu;^^ (i;::hter 
the boruiH of unity and discipline ; and they, not 
tlieir more brilliant antaf^mnists, were tlie true 
representatives of Mie genius of tin; Koman (’atholic 
Church. Without hein^:^ philosophers, they ‘grasped 
the lojTjic of the system to which they belonged 
more accurately than such academic minds as New¬ 
man and Ddllinger. No one can survey tin; })ast 
of the paj)acy without rec'o^nizinj^^ that, how(wer 
nndii;nified and desperate the method was by wddeh 
tlie delinititm was secured, it was profoundly con¬ 
sistent with the traditions of the pa[)al (diurch. 
A Church which jjjave authority so exalted a }dace 
in faith as well as government, wdiose hish<)])s were 
lK)\ind by oath to obey the bishop of Rome and 
accept his conscience and his ju<Lment as tludr 
own, a (djurch which made external unity one of 
its vital notes and counted coerci<.)n wlien necessary 
a duty, could not be accus(al of betrayinj^ its ])ast 
by creditin^j; its visible IJead with that infallibility, 
that absolute assurance of divine j^uidance, wit bout 
which unquestionin<^ obedience to him was mani¬ 
festly a crime. In von Hase’s words (o/>. rit. i. 251), 
infallibility is ‘ the supernatural condition of the 
unlimited })ower.’ From one standpoint the l)(Muee 
of 1870 is the reductiu ad absurduin of tne vener¬ 
able Koman method of securinj^ onity, a inetlnsl as 
old as the desire of the Ai)Ostles that Jesus slxaild 
forbid those who folb>wed not with them, as old as 
the contention of the Apostles coiv.wrnin^.^ pr<>- 
cede,ncc. From the opposite stand])oint it was the 
(U)nsummation of the system, the crowoi or '• imax 
of its development. For once Newman’s dialectic 
failed him when he opposed the dogma ; he had 
forsaken one ria media only to l)e dis(s)vered plod¬ 
ding along another. In IStiT In*, had urged to Ihisey 
(Ward, Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, 
ii. 222) : 


* Our filling as a fact ... is this that thers is no use in a 
Pope at all, to bind the whole of Christendom into one 

polity : and that to ask us to yive up ids universal jur) 3 di(>tion 
IS to invite us to oommit suioide.' 

In 1870, in the famous letter to Ullathorne 
{ib. ii. 288 f.), ho counted the threatened Decree a 

‘ calamity ’ ; . . • , 

‘ As to tiiysolf porsonallv, pleas® God, I do not exf»ect any trial 
at all, hut I cannot help sufferin^f wit h the variouMsouls thatare 
sufTerin^. i look witti anxiety at the pri’ispect of having to 
defend deci.sions wlii<'h may not be dlMb'ult to my private jinlg- 
numt, but may be most dittic'iilt to defend logdcally m the face 
of historical facts. What have we done to be ireatod as the 
Faithful never were treated l.cfore ? When has delmilion of 
doctrine dc, fide been a luxury of devotion and not a st-^rii pam- 
ful necessity ? Why should an aggressive and insolent factu.n 
bo allowed to make the hearts of the to mourn wlmm the 

Lord hath not made sorrowful? . . . If it 'f <'od s \V ill that the 
Pope’s Infallibility should be defined, then it is His 
to throw hack the times and the moments o that tnumpb I e 
has destined for IPs Kingdom; and 1 shall feel 1 have but to 
bow my head to His Adorable Inicrutable I’rovidcnce. 

But the fact is that the Decree was not .suhstanti' 
ally in advance of the theory and practin) of the 
Church. In 1862 at Whitsuntide the l)isbo])s had 
addressed the poiitill in these words: ‘ fkou art 
the centre of unity, thou art the Divine Light i>re- 
pared by the Divine Wisdom for tlie nat ions, thoii 
art the rock, tiiou art the very foundation of the 
Clmrch ’ Ho liad taken them at their won . He 
desired,’ in fact, bis ollicial apotheosis m tlie Decree 
for the same reason that alone made Newman 
eager for hi.s Canlinal’s l.at, v to protect and 
guarantee liis teaching in the future, .and to pre¬ 
vent it from being set aside. He 'g 

secret, as Lord Acton points out {op. cU. p. Ibb), 

hira an had a strong denire to eaUblish 

dogma of his own on a basis nrm enough 

w«. ooll«t«d in th. Srll.bu., which 


contained the essence of what he had written during many 
years, and was an ahridgment of the lessons which Ins hte tnid 
taught him. . . . Tiift Syllabus was not rejected; Imt its edge 
was blunted and its point broken b\’ the zeal wiiicb wus spent 
in explaining it away. ... In i>rivaLe be said that he wisln d 
to have no interpreter but himself.’ 

What tlie divine right of anointed kings rm'.int 
for p/i.st age.s this divine right of popes to (icetee 
or interpret faith mean.s for the pajial (’luncli. 
Hh .strength lies in the fact that it forms a focus of 
instil utiniial loyalty and unity. 'Die bri.'a.st of the 
pojie is, as a mediaeval pontill put it, ‘ tlio shrine 
of all rights,’ as in the State the band of the 
sovereign is the source of all authority. I'lverv 
one knows that a king is fettered, even thougli 
the fetders be of gold, by the custom of bis pre¬ 
decessors and by tlie law and the ciriunnstances of 
bis tiuK^. So with the p()[ie -bis infallibility is 
nut unlimited, though be is answerable to none 
and there is none a limit him. In wise ami holy 
liands the decicssl right need do no bann. In un¬ 
wise, in worldly, in sellish bands sueli as have 
often held the oiliee, and in times of tianic and 
unrest, the power may b»‘ employed to tlie (Jiureb's 
hurt. In normal eir' umstances its attribution to 
the Vicar of Christ may intensify the care with 
x\bich his peers in the Sacred (dullege .select him 
from their number. It is qiu'stionable wbotlicr 
the dogma conferre<l any really now power. A 
distinguished Cartlinal protiliesied that, as wonied 
linally, it would be such as to prevent any sub¬ 
stantial (nxiuc.ise of the power to innovate. New- 
man’.s own fears were consid(*rahly allayed when 
he rcail it.s terms. In the lustoricjil introduction of 
the authoritat ive publication, pre])ared by Fathers 
Franzelin and Ivlcutgen (Ward, Jafe of John llrnrn 
Cardiyatl Newman, ii. .807), occurs 1 1 h“ statement: 

■'rUe lUmiau PoritilTs, aH Oie atato of Ihiiigs and times has 
made advisable, at one time calling Feumenii'al (’ounells or 
finding out the opinion of the Church disperHcd ihrough the 
world, at anotlier l>y mcana of jiarticular Synods, at another 
using otfier means of assistance which Pivine Pno idenee Hup- 
}»lied, have detfned those tilings to he held whieii by Hod s aul 
they had known to bo in agreement witb sacred Scripture and 
llio Apostolic tr.iditJons, for the Holy Gliost was }ir<imised to 
the ancce.ssors of Peter, not that by IPs revchil-ion tbfv should 
disclose new doctrint'.s, but that by His nHsisfentia they iniglit 
preserve iioiolnte, and expound faitlifully, Hie revelation or 
deposit of faith handed down by the A|)oHtle,s.’ 

Newman recognized all that, hut based his fears 
less upon the risk of papal vagaries or arhitrari 


ne.ss than upon the fact that ‘ there will nece.ssarily 
always be round about the Fo])e second-rate peopl(3 
wlio are not suhjeclH of that supernatural guidance 
wliicli is Ids guidance ’ {<>}k rit. in 6.3.5). Die troiilile 
also is that no one hut tin* ruling p()i)e can authori- 
talivcly det(‘riidne what is and what is not cx 
cathedra delinitloii and de fide. Newman, Man¬ 
ning, ami a host of theologians tell us, each in his 
own fashion, what are the tests of this august 
qnalitication, ami unlimited ingenuily ha.s been 
e.xpemled ui>on the pi'ohlem. One by one the 
awkward iiistance.s of historical nds<lcnieanour on 
the part of popes in the delinif ion of doctrine iiave 
hei.'ii tak(Mi in liand with a view to their elindna- 
tion by hook or by crook. When luisdcmcanoiir 
ha.s to he admitted, it is i>]ea,de<i tliat the act was 
an indiscretion ami less tliaii ex cathedra, or that 
the intention was good, hut that the pope was 
under eompiilsion, ami so on. Tlie result ha.s 
certainly been to curtail, as far as suhoidinate 
o[)inion can curtail, the limits of tlie pontiheal 
power; but the real foundation for legitimate 
anxiety lies in the fact tliat in any crisis tlie per¬ 
sonal will of tlie pope must prevail by virtue of 
his unbounded claim to obedience in faitli, morals, 
and discipline. It is obvious tliat matt(US which 
pertain to morals and tlie discipline of the Cliurch, 
not to speak of faith, may touch at a thousand 
points the private conscience and the nreroga- 
tive and interests of the civil powers. Gladstone 
in his powerful and impressive attack upon tlie 
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lioL^ina has no ditficiilty in exposin'; tliis (hin.Lcer, 
.i.ihI in espousing the legilitiiate eans<i ol tlie 
; Iireatened State. ]>ut in the statesman tor once 
ite toigot or sank tlie eliurehman, and his argu 
iiient is open to (Jie retort that the Chnreli lias the 
same nee<l for autonomy, the same right to legis- 
lat(‘ for its(df witli sovm'oign authority, as the 
State. r>y all the prinei])les which feiu'C about 
the jurisdiction of the Crown, the tiara may 
(Mj^nally be guarded by its (aissocked defenders. 
Will) no consistiMicy can civil power rejiroach 
ecclesiasl ical jiowm' for enjoying its own inetliod.s 
and irnoking the same instruments of order. 'I'lie 
chuialiman is subj*M‘t to no tein])(-ation whose 
counterpart the stati.'sman lias not to encounter; 
his fault is the greater las^ause the King of his 
allegiam-e sanctioned no coercive disci])line, depre¬ 
cated [)rcced(uu-e and titular dignity, ami author¬ 
ized no h'gislative a])]»aratU 8 to pass laws for 
human faith and conscience. Short of (he com¬ 
plete renunciation of the life-long tradition and 
policy of Rome, it is dillicult to s«'e how the Roman 
Catholic Chur(;h could have laid aside the mani¬ 
festly unworkable and unmanageahlo instrument 
of world wide Councils either for the determination 
of doctrine or for the exercise of disci[iline, with¬ 
out vesting in the papacy the right and duty of 
using all projier means of consultation, learning, 
and prayer to asc.ertain the will of God by His 
S[)irit for the instruction and eilitication of (he 
dock entrusted to its (diarge. There is no need 
to vindicate this faith in divine providence by 
appealing, with an old-time Jesuit professor and 
theologian of Mainz, to G'd Scriitture and urging 
that ‘a thoroughly ignorant I’ope may very well 
he infallilde, for (iod has before now pointed out 
the right i)atli by the mouth of a speaking as.s.’ 
Trusting the Church, trusting the h^juscopate, 
and trusting the ‘assisted’ head of the (’hurch 
on earth are co-oidiriate duties for the Roman 
Catholic minti. ddiey rest on the same order of 
faith in the Holy 8 [)irit which animates every 
individual (Jhristian, and they are subject to the 
same order of limitations. Rut it will not fail 
to impn^ss tin; reilective student of history as a 
singular fact that in the cycle of it.s progress the 
(diurch which cornbunns private or personal judg¬ 
ment in things of faith should now anathematize 
tlio.se who distrust the personal or individual 
judgment of popes ‘a})art from the consent of 
the (Jlinrch.’ Even Jtome cannot evade the awk¬ 
ward circumstance that, after all, our acceptance 
of the pope as in any character and capaidty 
infallible depends in the lost resort upon an 
exercise of individual conscience and private judg¬ 
ment. ‘ How otherwise,’ wrote jMivart to Cardinal 
Vaughan in R)(»(), ‘could we know that authority 
liad spoken at all, or what it had said?’ Refore 
the soul has any rigdit to lling itself into arms 
extended to rec(*ivc it in its quest of truth and 
peace, it must lirst convince it.self that the arms 
are everlasting and that the proffered bosom is 
divine. If even pojics have lustilied the with¬ 
drawal of their jiledgcs by reason of their having 
been extorted under fear, is the individual faith 
wdiich is yielded on pain of s]>iritual anathema to 
be accounted any whit more valid? Most readers 
of the history and proceedings of tlie Vatican 
Council, and, for that matter, of the Tridentine 
Council also, will rise from their occupation with 
a profound sense of the .soundness of the papal 
conviction that ecumenical Councils are not to he 
trusted any longer, if they ever were, that the 
spirit guiding tliem is not infallibly holy, that 
tliey are subject to a multitude of infirmities in¬ 
herent in their nature. Rut it is not every reader 
who will he guided by these histories to the further 
t inclusion that the Sacred Breath which has been 


withdrawn from the Chamber of Council is now 
both assured and restricted to the apartments of 
the Vatican. 

5 . Infallibility of Jesus Christ and His Spirit.— 

It was indicated above that, wdiile 8 cri[)tiire has 
been authoritative for all types of Christian faith, 
tlio infallibility it possesses for them resides, even 
witliin the Gospels, in the per.son of Jesus Christ. 
The Rilile i.s for Cliristianity the record of a Life 
and its setting. 

( 1 ) Objectively, Jesus Christ is the authority 
which lends it its unique impressiveness. His life, 
His teacliing, His character. Ilia person, and His 
attested influence upon the world around liiiii 
constitute a fact of history to which the human 
lieart and mind go hack again and again, to test it 
and anon to bow before it. System follow s system 
of doctrine, mode succiieds mode of piety and 
devotion, hut Jesus Christ, learned from history 
and tried by ex jierience, remains the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. Otluo foundation can no 
man lay. Rack to Him, down to Him, up to Him, 
are tlio watclnvords of reviving faith. Age after 
age rediscovers Him behind tlie veil of tradition 
and convention and religious pedantry. To enjoy 
His sanction or authority is the highest boast of 
any Christian usage, ordinance, or teaching. Amid 
all their diHerences of sectarian opinion and 
sectarian life, Christians are at one in acknow¬ 
ledging His historical life to he their ideal and 
their example, not only an incarnation of the 
divine, but at the same time a complete embodi¬ 
ment of human excellence. Though there is no 
agreement in the Christian world as to the details 
of His teaching, there is in progn'.ss a steady 
approach towards a (‘ommon undmstanding and 
exegesis of His w'ords. No year passes without 
bringing some new light upon the record of tliat 
holy and sublime life, and, instead of taking 
Him further from ns into the past, time seems hut 
to detine His character ami genius and message 
more sliaiply. Eaults hav(! been found in His 
character by hardy criti(;s. He has been adjudged 
too stern, too gentle, too vi.sioriary, too asc(;tic, or 
not iiscctic enough. Scholarsliij) lias recast tradi¬ 
tional notions of the meaning of His words and of 
the eoni[)<)sition of the Cospels. To some extent 
the halo and the J^'act wliich it encircles and 
illumines have been distinguished. The mind of 
the Master and its interpretation by His disciples 
stand out wdth a new distinctness. Rut, in spite 
of all, the k'igure and the (.’ouritenance form a 
Presence wJiich decomposes but to recompose, and 
w'ithout wincing abides the unsjiaring scrutiny of 
every pas.sing generation. I’hilosopliy, history, 
.science, poetry, art, and devotion show no signs of 
faltering in their interest in Him. Their acknow¬ 
ledgment of Hi.s greatne.ss and all-sulhcient jier- 
fection has not grown fainter. There is no sign 
that Christendom has discerned an examjile more 
apjiealing, a message more arresting, an authoritv 
more commanding, an ideal more exacting, a good¬ 
ness, truth, and beauty more satisfying to the soul. 

( 2 ) Subjectively, Je.sus Christ and His Spirit 
experienceil in the soul have proved the unfailing 
authority before wdiich Christian people without 
compulsion and without humiliation are content 
and glad to kneel. To contemplate Him from 
without is sooner or later to admit Him wdthin, 
and to admit Him within is to surrender to His 
influence and guidance without a murmur. Christ 
and His indwelling Spirit are for Christian ex¬ 
perience the source of jiower from above, yet from 
within. Something more than a memory, however 
tender, liow'ever sacred, possesses the believi^r. A 
l^ower demonstrates a Presence. Faith says from 
age to age : ‘ He is not dead : He is risen.’ llistory 
has not enclosed Him within a niche. Experience 
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does not exlianst Him. His words have not passed 
away, but are still spirit and life to those whose 
ears are gladdened and solemni/ed by them. His 
Church ha.s not succumbed to the gates of deatli. 
He ha.s never been so intiinately realized by men 
as at the present time. Social life i.s reckoning 
w’ith Him on a scale never previously attempted. 
He is transforming the world more radically than 
science and invention can. In all that constitutes 
spiritual inlluence the infallihility of Jesus Christ 
and His Spirit is the common fait h of Christendom. 
Hy the fruits of His contact with us we know Him. 
Every evidence of His divi/iity is testimony to His 
infallibility in thought, word, and deed. He i.s not 
only flawless but unfailing. 

6. Infallibility of the Christian conscience.— 
The Christian eonseieiiee or conseiousness, Imman 


place in our conhdencc, to he loyal to tludr dictatrs 
according to our conscience. The promise stands 
(liat tlie Church will not perish, hut the promise 
also stands that the Spirit will not fall the iiulividual 
believer. Tlie heart of the Mast«!r-.sheph(*r(l goes 
out to the one slmep even more than to the ninety 
and nine. One vvitli Cod is a majority. W here 
the Spirit is, though there he but two or three, 
there is the Church. Where the tiuth is, there 
alone is infallibility, a ifwelation tliat is divine. 
Ev(‘ry Christian is a vicar of Christ, rci)reseuting 
Him and His Sjiirit in the world. The siu vaut is 
not greater than his Master. If Christ disclaimed 
or <lepreeatcd tint name of ‘good,’ assigning it to 
Cod, and if Christ disclaimed or dcprcc/itcd titular 
dignity and precedence, inter[)reiing His Master- 
hood in terms of service, there is surely danger and 


conscience stimulated, educated, transformed, 
transligured, jiossessed by the Spirit of Clirist, is, 
for the individual, the nation, the Church, the 
world, the final arbiter of all duty and all faith. 
Whether we speak of Christ dwelling in the soul, 
of the soul at one with Christ, or of the Christian 
conscience, onr nnuining is essentially the same. 
The seat of judgment on earth is that tribunal 
within the heart. The Spirit of Christ, the Christian 
Spirit, is the common denominator of all Christian 
authorities. It is the power that animated the 
Christian Scriptures ana breathes from them still, 
that insnired the Creeds and Confessions, that 
prompted the heroism of the faithful, thatenligditous 
the iudgnient of clergy and laity, of pope, ' ishop, 
presD^ter, and deacon alike. It is invoked to 
constitute and sanctify and overrule the delibera¬ 
tions of Synods and Councils, It is divinely 
promised to the two or three met in the name of 
Christ, and promised to the solitary lieliever whose 
isolation it ends not less than to the world-wide 
fellowship of the Faith. It is not the monopoly 
of the individual, nor is it the monopoly of the 
organization. Its authority is as universal as truth, 
as various in its ernbodimenti. All mechanical 
or otlicial oracles of the Christian Spirit are to ho 
regarded with distrust. Our ct priori assumptions 
of the modes in which God must have provided for 
our need of guidance and enablement are very 
liable to be overturned in the school of daily 
experience. The letter of Scripture does not moie 
surely kill or deaden faith an<l di.scernment than 
would unreasoning reliance upon the mere word of 
an official or a caste or an organization, however 
devout and well-intentioned, 'the Church which 
vests infallibility exclu.sively in an order of office¬ 
bearers who are humdn, humanly trained, and 
humanly appointed fetters the very liberty of God 
to choose His instruments as of old from every 
class, every race, and every type of men. One 
may honour the faith in (iiviiie provnlence and 
divine predestination winch can bind togetliei a 
great communion of believer.s, yet recognize the 
dangers, which inlu;rc in it, of superstition, 
arrogance, and illusion. To err is human : not to 
err is a divine perfection. To learn through ernir 
is onr lot, both Churches and men I herefore it 
is essential to a reverent faith, on the part of both, 
while believing that God’s Spirit will not fail us 
to avoid the presumption of beheviuK 
never fail God’s Spirit. '1 imormis nnstrust and 
reckless arrogance are equal enemies to faith, lo 
trust majority-liiidings in all cases is 
to trust no one but oneself Genius « eater than 
majorities or averages. An inspired j est is a 
higher guide than a commonplace a"^ ^ 

prilate or pope. God has sanctioned and ha lowed 
many foriiis and instruments of authoiity in the 
Clmr^cl. ^in the world. The teaching of history, 
which is the sphere of 

admonish us to learn from all, to give all thoir ]u t 


disloyalLy in any claim of particular human in¬ 
fallibility. Kartlily authority, even the best, is 
intended to educate its subjects into independence 
of its help iind its restraint. Every historic 
authority, as Sabatier justly says, deinaiuls at once 
respect and criticism. One may he loyal without 
being obsequious. One may lie obedient without 
being a slave. It is as dangerous for obedience as 
for authority to be blind. I'or both there is no 
organ of vision save an open eye, no organ of truth 
save a reverently open mind. 

‘There have always tiecn,' wrote W. K. Gladstone in his 
Vaticanism (London, ISTTi), and there still are, no ainall 
projtortion of our raee, and those by no means in all resjiects 
the worst, who are sorely open to the temptation, especially 
In times of religiouB (listvirbatice, to diichargo their ipirituaJ 
re.sponsil)ilitie8 by power of attormy. As advertising Houses 
Hiul Gustom in i)roportion, not so much to ttie solidity of their 
resources as to the magniloquence of their [>romi8es atxl 
a.ssiirAnccs, so theolojficuT boldness in the extension of ■uc}> 
claims is sure to ]>av, by wideninjf (pertain circles of devoU*<l 
adherents, however it may repel tlie muss of mankind. There 
are two special encoura^'cinent s to this enterprise at the 
l»re 3 cnt day : one of them the perhaps unconscious but manifest 
leanintf of some,outside the Roman preciix't, to undue exaltation 
of Church power ; the other the reaction, which is and must he 
hrouifht about in favour of sufterstition, hy the levity of the 
destnictivc epeculations so widely current, and the notable 
hardihood of the anti-Christian writinjf of the day (p. 46). . . . 
There are those who tliink that the craving- after an infallibility 
which is to speak from human lips, in chapter and verse, upon 
each «iuestion as it arises, is not a sijjn of the strength and 
healthiness of faith, but of the diseased avidity of its weakness. 
Let it, however, be granted for the sake of arifument that it is 
a comfort to the infirmity of human nature thus to attain 
prompt ly to clear and intelligible solutions of its doubts, instead 
of waiting on the Divine pleasure, as those who watch for the 
morning, to receive the supplies required by its intellectual and 
its moral trials. A recommendation of this kind, however little 
it inav endure the scrutiny of philosopliical reflection, may 
probaidy have a great power over the imagination and the 
afTtv'iions of mankind (p. 106). 

One thing is clear : Between the solid ground, the terra nrma 
of Infallibility, and the quaking, fluctuating mind of the in¬ 
dividual, which seeks to fliid rejiose upon it, there is an Interval 
over W'hi< h he cannot cross. Decrees ex cathedra arc infallibh’; 
but determinations what decrees are ex cathedra are fallible ; 
HO that the private perann, after he has with all docility handed 
over ids mind and its freedom to tlie Schola Theolihiorum, can 
never certainly know, never know with “ divine faith,” when 
he is on the rock of infallibility, when on the shifting quicksands 
of a merely human persuasion ’ (p. 106). 
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William A. Curtis. 

INFANCY. — The period of individual life 
ininiediately following birth. In law, hunuin 
infancy extends to the attainment of one’s ‘ma¬ 
jority, usually the age of twenty-one year.s. In 
other than legal usage the term signilie.s, according 
to convenience, any number of years from one to 
seven. 'Fhe present article concerns a period of 
about five years during which, in an unusuallv 
complete sense, trie family is the child’s educator.^ 

1. The relation of infancy to moral evolution.— 
John b'iske has shown ^ that the extreme unripe¬ 
ness of the liuman child at birtli and the extreme 
length of his immaturity are crucial points for 
intellectual and moral evolution, (a) Idfe begins 
with fewer ‘ sets,’ and fewer of them are formed 
early, than is the case with other species of animals. 
Here is the opportunity for accumulating experi¬ 
ence in an individual way—for originality, indi¬ 
viduality, and progress. Applying this to morals, 
we may say that tlie prolongation of infancy in the 
human spijcies make.s character possible, {h) The 
peculiar and prolonged helple.s.sness of the human 
child has heen the cldef factor in producing, lir.^t, 
maternal allection, and then the stable monoganiio 
family. It is chicdly from the family, in turn, thai 
regard for others has radiated into the wider social 
groups. Human infancy, then, is a hinge on which 
both the moral growth of the individual and the 
moral evolution of the race have turned. 

2 . The physical basis of the beginning’s of 
■character.— At two points the body of the infant 
has the (closest relation to his start in the moral 
life, (a) In the absence of the habits and inhibi¬ 
tions of later life, incidental physical conditions, 
whether good or ill, have a peculiarly pervasive 
effect. Wrong feeding, e.g., is a potent cause of 
depressed states, such as peevishness. Inade([uate 
care, or overstimulation, produces nervousness. 
The signilicance of nervous poise and of physical 
comfort or their opposites reaches far beyond the 
date of their occuirrerice, for all of them tend under 
the law of habit to become lixed as disposition. 
(6) The acquisition of muscular co-ordinations con¬ 
stitutes the earliest will-foi ination, which includes 
self-control and self-direction. Hence each of the 
following conditions is unfavourable to moral 
growth : swaddling the body so as to prevent free 
movement of any part ; lack of objects to handle 
(though toys can easily be too numerous or too 
complicated) ; rej)rcssion of free movement and 
experimentation ; failure of the parents to play 
with the infant. 

% The moral endowment of infants. —The 

individual begins life neither moral nor immoral, 
but pre-moral. Yet is there not a moral nature or 
hereditary endowment that favours the attainment 
of a positive moral character ? In view of the 
moral evolution of the race, it cannot be that the 
endowment of individuals is, on the whole, either 
unfavourable or neutral. Two questions, how¬ 
ever, remain. 

(ct) Specifically where, among the instincts and 

1 The art. Growth (Moral and Religious) contains a systematic 
flc'Hoription of the sLay^es at growth, infancy included. See also 
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other unlearned tendencies, do we find the infants 
muntl nature ? The answer, in general, is that a 
con»i>lex of iiidearnecf tendencies towaids truly 
voluntary social reactions is the moral nature. 
One of these tendencies, the sexual instinct, does 
not appear in infancy. But even in infancy we 
can discern gregariousness, imitation, sympathy, 
and rudiment* of the parental instinct in attitudes 
toward babies, pet animals, and even toys. These 
do not of themselves constitute a genuinely moral 
endowment, however; there must be provision, 
also, for the growth of an individual will that may 
erect into deliberative, discriminative, and general¬ 
ized ideals the otherwise fitfully exercised social 
motive. Without individual wills there is no true 
society. We include, therefore, in the infant’s 
moral endownnmt his enjoyment in being a cause, 
his curio.sity, his instinct for collecting and lioard- 
ing, and certain instinctive self-assertions, as 
jealousy, anil what Thorndike call* ‘mastery and 
submission’ and ‘ ajiproving and scornfuJ be¬ 
haviour.’ * Granted tins whole complex of original 
tendencies, together with a human environment 
in which they inay find expression, the individual 
tends to become deliberately as well as instinctively 
social. I’hat is, he has a moral nature. 

(6) But a moral nature grows into moral charac¬ 
ter only under some sort or stimulus. What, then, 
is the special condition or stimulus under which 
an otherwise fitful social motivation becomes the 
principle of a socialized will? The answer is that 
character is formed through conflict within the 
very Umdencies that have just ])een described as 
constituting tlie moral nature. Moral growth does 
not pursue a straiglit line snob as might represent 
a single instinct, but a zigzag from predoininant 
self-regard to predominant other-regard and back 
again. Tliis inherent conflict of impulses is in¬ 
tensified by the pains and pleasures incident to the 
cliild’s membership in a regulated group. Thus 
arises conscience. In its earlier forms, which 
clearly appear in infants who live in well-regulated 
families, conscience is simply the coincident ex¬ 
perience of egoistic and social impulses which 
have not yet found their unity. Yet the resolu¬ 
tion of the conflict may begin very early. Even 
in infancy, wherever wise nurture prevails, we 
behold genuine ellbrts at self-control in the social 
interest, and genuine victories over mere egoistic 
desire. That such victories bring a heightened 
sense of individual self-realization is an added 
evidence that a genuine moral nature u growing 
into moral character. 

The common impression that the conduct of 
every infant is jmrely egoistic arises from the 
relative immediacy of his objects, i.e. his lack of 
consideration. Such impulsive action on the part 
of an adult would, indeed, connote selfishness, 
since adult society depends upon the jmrsuit of 
remote ends ; but the ends of infant conduct are 
often social in the sense of pleasure in the pleasure 
of others, and even, as we have just seen, in the 
sense of preferring the social good even when it 
conflicts with egoistic desire. 

4. The infant’s life in the family,—Not only has 
human infancy produced the human family ; but 
this is the only social organization that is inherently 
adapted to tlie infant’s moral needs. The family 
develops individuality; the members cannot be 
dealt with as classes or impersonally. Yet the 
intimacy that prevails among its members, based 
partly upon natural affection, partly upon the 
smallness of the group and the pliysical conditions 
of home life, is the most powerful socializing 
influence in the world. Institutional care or 
children, as in orphan asylums, can provide the 

1 E. L. Thorndike, Education, New York. 1912, ch. t., also 
The Original Nature of Man, do 1918, ch. vii. 
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conditions of pliysical health, hut not the indi¬ 
vidualizing- and socializing influences that are 
essential to normal moral growth. It is now an 
axiom among social workers that a child who is 
deprived of his natural family connexion should 
be placed, as promptly as possible, in another 
fainily, not in an institution. 

Even the intellectual growth of the infant is 
best fostered by the same individualizing intimacv. 
The reason is that genuine intimacy between 
parent and child becomes reciinocal—the parent 
fondles and plays Avith his child, but also grants 
him access to mature thoughts, attitudes, and 
activities. The soundest educational practice pro¬ 
vides a rich environment for the cliild, never fear- 
iiig that he will partake too freely or extend his 
interests unduly as long as fellowship with mature 
mind is part of the situation. To answer a child’s 
questions in a serious way, to create situations in 
which his curiosity will lead him to ask important 
questions, to cultivate his imagination, and to 
enjo^ with him mutual intellectual discovery— 
this 18 the proper method of promoting intellectual 
progress in infancy. Children who have an early 
intellectual development without forcing or almor- 
iiiality are generally those who are admitted to 
such intellectual intimacy with their parents. 

These considerations, to say nothing of freedom 
as included in the individual’s moral destiny, 
make against the popular belief that the first 
virtue to he inculcated in infants is absolute obedi 
ence. Wbat parent, moreover, is wise enough to 
prescribe rules that deserve such obedience ? The 
first moral need of an infant is to act consciously 
as a member of the family group. This conscious 
mutuality involves law and obedience, hut it gives 
content to the moral will as ‘ absolute ’ obedience 


does not, and it begins at once the process of 
acquiring freedom. 

5 . The infant and religion.—No one at the 
present day looks for innate ideas of God, but 
there is a common notion that infantile thinking 
is spontaneously animistic. If the term ‘Animism’ 
is used in Tylor’s sense of lielief in spirits, then 
Animism is not spontaneous in the infant, for he 
acquires the notion of spirits just as he acquires 
other concents. On the other hand, the abstrac¬ 
tions that characterize adult thought have not yet 
been made ; the infant thinks in wlioles, and these 
wholes are of the sense order. Yet emotional 
thinking still prevails with him, and this gives an 
anthropomorphic tinge to his objects. The reason 
is sinipiy that the emotionality of a whole mental 
situation still inheres in particular objects as they 
appear in it ; i.e,, a strictly objective point of view, 
which implies abstraction of the object experienced 
from the experience itself, has not yet been attained. 
The infant’s mind moves freely within stories that 
attribute language and motives to any object of 
his experience. As early as the age of four there 
is delight in dramatic ‘ make-believe,’ which, help¬ 
ing the infant to make himself and other persons 
derinitely individual, helps also to differentiate 
persons from things. At this a^e, and even 
younger, one easily believes in God ; but the 
nature of this belief appears in the acceptance 
of fairy stories, and stories of the ‘ black man,’ 
to unwisely used by nurses to secure obedience. 

This god-belief is not yet distinctly monotheistic, 
for neither the thought-problem nor the nioral 
problem underlying monotheism has yet arisen. 
The infant’s belief may be polytheistic, or sirnnl^ 
vague. (Concerning its relation to the child s 
scientific and religious growth respectively, see 
Childhood, § 4. ) Further, the idea does not neces¬ 
sarily have any specifically religious value. The 
writer has a drawing, made without suggestion or 
guidance, by a child of four years and eight 


months, in which a toy railway train, a Imuse, a 
Cliristmas tree, Santa Claus, and God all (igu're, 
evidently on terms of approximate e(iuality. "'I’his 
child’s interests have not been much diircrcntialed ; 
the idea of God is on substantially the same plane 
as that of Santa Clans. Another cdiihl of about 
the same age invented during the Cliriatmas 
season a play in which he himself impersonated 
God, and brought in the star of Bethlehem, a 
crude device made of sticks that he had fastened 
together. The infant’s possession of an idea of 
God, then, is not of itself an evidence of religion. 

Does the infant mind show traces of a religious 
instinct? The fact that religion is not altogether 
a deliberate device or a product of logical thinking 
has led to the assertion that it is instinctive. This 
use of the term ‘ instinct ’ is too broad and in¬ 
definite. In strictness an instinct implies a definite 
motor response in a tvpe of situation that is objec¬ 
tively definable. The readiness of infants to 
believe in God and to perform religious acts 
requires no special instinct as its cause. These 
ideas and acts originate in the same way as those 
that contiern a human relative as yet unseen, or 
those that concern S.h Ta Claus. The ideas are 
acquired on authority , they are made real through 
imagination, and the acts are imitative. 

The springs of real religion are present, however, 
in what we have just described as the moral nature. 
As the Christian religion, broadly taken, is an 
idealized expansion of family relatioiishi[)H, Chris¬ 
tians should regard infants as religious to the 
extent that they idealize parenthood in the direc¬ 
tion of a universal Divine Fatherhood, and childish 
goodwill in the direction of universal brotherhood. 
Under instriKdion and example, infants do, in fact, 
make idealizat ions of tliis kind that become potent 
in conduct, d'o focalize one’s social ideals in the 
thouglit of a Heavenly Father; to talk to this 
Father in prayer ; to submit one’s impulses to this 
HUj)erior will—this is religion, and it is easily pro¬ 
duced in infants under Christian nurture. 

Litruatcrr.-—J ohn Fiske’sessuy on * Infancy,’originally pub- 
liBhed In his Outlines of Cosmic Philosophi/, London, 1S74, pt. ii. 
chs. xvi., xxi., xxii., is now available in briefer form, together 
with 'The Part played by Infancy in the Evolution of Man,' in 
a booklet bearing the title, Meaning of hijancy, Boston, 
1009. The best brief analysis of unlearned leridencies is ch. v. 
of E. L. Thorndike’s Education, New Tork, 1912. For a full, 
critical dlgcuHsion of this subject see his Th* Original Eature ^ 
Man, do. 1913. The line of the child's social growth is traced 
moMt fully in E. A. Kirkpatrick, 'Phs Jndividreal in the Making, 
Boston, 1911. Help in getting the small child’s point of view 
will be found in Patterson du Bois, FxreMde Child-Study, New 
York, 1903, and Beckonings from LittU Hands, do. 19(X). E. P. 
St. John, Child Nature and Child Nurturt, Boston, 1911, is a 
•eries of simple studies for parents with respect to the moral 
and religious nurture of children. It contains useful reading 
lists. On child religion see, further, Childijood, § 4 , and Litera¬ 
ture appended. See also G. Compayr^, L'Evolution intelleo- 
tuelle et morale de ienfanC^, I^aris, 1896 ; J. Sully, Studies of 
Childhood, new ed., London, 1896; A. F. Chamberlain, The 
Child do. 1900; W. E. Urwick, The Child's Mind’i, do. 1910; 
W. B. Drummond, i4n Introduction to Child-Study do. 
1912 ; and art. Family (Biblical and Ohriatian). 

Gkokok A. Coe. 

INFANT BAPTISM.-See Baptism. 

INFERENCE. —All attempts at logical science 
assume that inference is a source, distinctive, effec¬ 
tive, and authoritative, of knowledge. It is in 
view of these three characteristics that schemes are 
framed for the self-con.scious revision of it, and 
that mutual criticism goes on between different 
logical systems. 

I. Distinctiveness of inference. — Inferential 
knowledge is distinctive because of its dependence 
on other Knowledge the security of which is differ¬ 
ently founded and cannot be helped or hindered in 
the same way by revision. At tne first beginning 
of logical science, the Hindu Gotaina distinguished 
inference from the deliverances of sense-perception, 
the recognition of likeness between things, and doc- 
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trine intrinsically worthy of belief or commended 
to us by the ^n>od and wise (see artt. lA)fiiC, 
iNVAYA). On these inference is dependent. From 
its obvious dependence, Aristotle, m his theory of 
science, argued to the independence of other know¬ 
ledge, though he couhi not for science, as he did 
for mere debate, appeal to the opinion of the good 
and Avise ; and he left in some oosciirity the snare 
the complete function of intelligence which 
slioiild be assigned to sense-perception and intel¬ 
lectual intuition respectively—these being the in¬ 
dependent faculties which lie mentions. Modern 
epistemology has raised the lattxjr question more 
definitely. Kant’s logical teaching seems to accept 
as independent the whole interplay of the two 
faculties, sensibility and understanding, which are 
required by his epistemology, until it sunders into 
the distinct moments of reason and consecjuent, 
and then it becomes inference {Introduction to 
Logic, tr. Abbott, London, 1885, § vii.). Modern 
psychology has encouraged a more definite list, 
such as that given by Mill : perception, (‘onception, 
memory, belief—the forms of ‘ immediate con¬ 
sciousness ’ by reference to which inference may 
be viewed as dependent. Dependence may also 
be treated as a mere matter of degree. Even the 
‘ irreducible datum ’ contained in perception exists 
only through qualifications imposed by judgment, 
an(i judgmerit itself is nascent or implicit inference, 
while inference owes its stability to its place in 
total knowledge ; so that the paradox which Aris¬ 
totle wished to avoid by hia theory of independent 
sources of knowledge is accepted as a truth, and 
the system of our inferences is one that returns 
into itself like a circle (B. Bosanquet, Essentials 
of Logic, London, 1895, § ii., and Logic, Oxford, 
1888, ii. 7). But this still allows a dependence 
that is rel.'i five. 

2. Effectiveness of inference.—Inference becomes 
worthy of its special theory through its effective¬ 
ness in enriching our endowment with truth. Mill 
acknowledges it only when we ‘ believe a fact or 
statement by rea.son of some other fact or state¬ 
ment’ (Loyic®, 1872, ii, 1. 1). Kant defines it as 
‘that function of thinking by which one judgment 
is derived from another’ (Lo(/ic, §41). Hamilton, 
consistently with the stress he lays on the concept 
as an instrument of thought, require.s merely a new 
recognition of the relation of whole and {tart be¬ 
tween om; concept and another. While Hamilton’s 
requiremtmt, as Mill urges {Exam, of Uamilton's 
Philosophy, London, 1872, ch. 19), is too slight, in 
view 01 the countless riches of truth open to us 
beyond immcAliate consciousness. Mill’s own de¬ 
mand for belief in new facts is too stringent. It 
sterilizes both immediate inference and the syl 
log’ism taken apart from an inductive foundation, 
and perhaps even scientific induction taken aj)art 
from deductive ap})lications in detail. And it 
might well exci^se the logical paralysis affected 
by Meno in Plato’s dialogue [Meno, 80 D) when he 
was invited to proceed knowledge out of con¬ 
scious ignorance ; ‘ How will you know, when you 
light on a result, that this is what you did not 
know?’ Aristotle, with this affectation in mind, 
required merely that the ‘manner of knowing’ 
should be new: ‘We possess knowledge after a 
certain fashion before induction or the assump¬ 
tion of a syllogism, but in another manner not’ 
{Anal. Post. i. 1). And a recent writer remarks: 
‘ Much of inference consists in demonstrating the 
connection of matters that as facts are pretty 
familiar’ (Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, p. 138). 

3. Authoritativeness of inference.—The des|>air 
of Meno in regard to novelty was a sequel to the 
demand of Socrates for cogency ; and the union of 
these two requirements constitutes the crisis in 
pursuing any systematic logical theory. Mill’s 


insistence on new ‘facts’ hampers him throughout 
a long labour to show a satisfying authority. He 
unites the two requirements, as the primitive logic 
of Gotama did, in the ‘ recognition of signs.’ And 
he perverts incidentally the scholastic axiom of 
intensive reasoning to suit this conception and to 
mean that whatever possesses any significant attri¬ 
bute possesses the significate of which it is a sign. 
But that one thing can be a sign of another is 
not a truth that can be left in this primitive 
crudity ; and Mill only slightly softens the crudity 
when he appeals to empirical or causal laws. These 
do, indeed, confer signification on facts, but, being 
themselves inferences from facts, they appear to 
have no more title to do so than facts have to 
assume it for themselves. Signification remains a 
mere shadow from the unseen. In contrast with 
Mill, Hamilton’s choice of the minimum in his 
requirement for novelty allows inference to carry 
with it the full authority of the conceptual faculty, 
but at the expense of odectiveness. With Kant it 
has the authority of a law of the understanding 
imposing the relationship of reason and conse¬ 
quent, while other logicians, with doubtful suc- 
ces.s, attempt some formula which pledges reality 
more definitely than a reference to understanding 
can do. 

‘The logical forme and the lawB of their application are 
the conditions through the fulfilment of which thoujfht satlsflee 
its own requirements, and brin^fs the connection of its ideas 
with one another into that form, which for it, for thoujfht 
itaelf, ie truth' (U. Lotze, Logic, Oxford, 1884, { 334). 

And it is sufficient for the reassurance of philo¬ 
sophic doubt that the Kantian principle of rational 
consequence ‘is but the side, normally turned 
towards empirical thinking, of the fact that there 
is in the thought-content itself such an immanent 
inter-connexion that if something is true then 
something else is true and something else not 
true’ (W7 Windelband, in Encyclopwdia of the 
Philosophical Sciences, vol. i. p, 25 ; see alsoLosskij, 
ih. p. 240 ff.). 

4. Immediate inference. — If the same fact, 
understood through the same concepts, neverthe¬ 
less comes to be known in a new way without a 
new reference to independent sources, there is 
immediate inference as aistinguished from mediate. 
In speech or in writing, the transition from one 
judgment to another appears as a change in the 
order of ideas, ‘ A is B,^ ‘ B is A’ ; or in the use 
of one rather than the other of a pair of contra¬ 
dictory ideas, ‘ A is B,’ ‘A is not other than B’ ; 
or in what may be described as the logical self- 
consciousness 01 judgment, ‘ A is B,’ ‘ It is false 
that A is not B.’ To Mill such ‘ ways of knowing ’ 
are merely schemes for the use of whatever equiva¬ 
lent expressions may be available for the same 
fact. To Kant they suggest distinct plans of 
synthesis in the interplay between sensibility and 
understanding, of which one may be a reason for 
the other ; and he names them syllogisms of the 
understanding. And other logicians recognize an 
internal development of the concepts employed in 
a judgment, which alters the judgment in ‘ type,’ 
but not in ‘substance.’ There may thus be a 
change from a historical import to a scientific, 
or vice versa: ‘Some sovereigns are tyrannical, 
A tyrant may have sovereign power.’ Or a con¬ 
tradictory idea may arise as a species comple¬ 
mentary within an implicit genus: ‘ Lovers are 
prone to jealousy. Lovers are not indifferent to 
each other’s friendships ’; though the formula for 
this, ‘ A is B, A is not other than B,’ is considered 
meaningless by Kant. 

5. Mediate inference.—Where the new way of 
knowing is through a concept new in substance 
and boundaries, ‘X is P,’ ‘S is P,’ the authorita¬ 
tiveness is due to some mediating idea, and the 
inference is entitled * mediate.’ 
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A scheme of expressions with letters as symbols 
for concepts has been inherited by current Logic 
from Aristotle, to which nearly all examples of 
mediate inference can by ingenuity be made to 
conform. As a personal discipline in making clear 
the mediating idea that is employed in any ex¬ 
ample, this scheme has been almost universally 
commended ; but it fails to make clear the ground 
and hazard of the mediation. And its rules can 
justify only the classiHcations or the intensive 
subordinations of concepts which accompany in¬ 
ferential belief. That ‘ All men are moi tal, and 
the king is a man and therefore mortal,’ reveals 
‘ the human ’ as mediating idea, and arranges king, 
man, and mortal in a classiticatory or conceptual 
hierarchy. That ‘Alexander, Muhammad, and 
the other persons of history have died, and these 
are men, and therefore man is mortal,’ reveals the 
list of historical persons as mediating idea, cor¬ 
relates the list with ‘ man’ as a class concept, and 
subordinates this to ‘mortal.’ Nature, however, 
as Mill contends, has not arranged all the objects 
of the universe into definite a priori classes {Loqic, 
people’s ed., London, 1884, ii. 2 , § 2 ), and we might 
add that neither does the universe present itself 
as a museum of permanently assorted attributes. 
And it is only inferential predication already 
accomplished that enables us to systematize our 
concepts either in extension or in intension, or to 
correlate a list with a concept. 

6 . Interpretative deduction.—A more material 
value may be given to such schemes, as represent¬ 
ing a plan of co-operation between dillerent minds 
in building up a common inferential system. The 
insight transforming incident into generalization 
or law, ‘ Man is mortal,’ may be accomplished by 
one mind ; and concrete expectation may be framed 
accordingly, ‘The king is mortal,’ by another. 
The rules of the deductive syllogism mark a divid¬ 
ing line between originative and interpretative 
thought in their co-operative function, whether 
the personality requiring the distinction be that 
of teacher and disciple, aiidienc;© and orator, legis¬ 
lator and magistrate, earlier and later self, or other¬ 
wise. Mill considered that deductive interpretation 
does not amount to inference unless there is a 
reference back to the original datum for the 


because the class exttfnsions so natural and useful 
in the interpretation of experiential knowledge 
are here a superfluous gloss on the dcnionstration. 
It is as easy to see that a triangle ABC, con¬ 
structed in Kuclid’s first proposition, is equilateral, 
without referring to anything outside that figure, 
as with the aid of generalizations. 

Where intuition fails us, and, according to em¬ 
piricists, in all knowledge, the ultimate occasion 
of inference th.at is not merely interpretative must 
bo the coincidences and sequences of experience, 
and the ‘new way of knowing’ converts special 
features of these into a ‘conditioned rule’ for our 
expectations. The universality of the rule is not 
the ‘ logical ’ or a priori universality conferred by 
intuition (Kant, Logicy § 81), but analogous to it— 
a reaching towards ‘tlie tlioiiglit by which all 
things through all are guided ’ in the tliix of Hera¬ 
clitus. Inference here is ‘ helid’ in contrast with 
strict knowletlge (cf. art. Belikf [Logical]); and 
Kant entitles it ‘syliogisni of reflective judgment.* 

8 . Enumerative induction. — Where niMuy ex¬ 
periences repeat the connexion of some attribute 
with the instances (>f a given conce{)t, we inf(;r the 
concept as the con(:icion for a rule as to predicat- 
ng the attribute. The concept may be simple, 
‘Yellow is the brightest colour’; or it may be 
composite, ‘ Metals conduct electricity.’ 

‘ From perception memory results, and from repeated recol- 
lectionH of the same phenomenon comes exju-rience; from 
experience, or from the entire universal which is retained in 
.he soul . . . comes the elementary principle of art and science' 
Arist. Anal. Post. ii. 10). 

Kecurrence has no meaning except when environ- 
inents or specific determinations (diange, but it is 
the recurrt'.nce, and not the change, that appeals 
to our inferential activity. The maxim followed 
is: Many things do not agree in one characteristic 
without a reason (Kant, LvgiCy § 84). The number¬ 
ing of recurrences is, for progressive int(dliLmnce, 
the primitive mode of inference ; and Mill con¬ 
siders that out of it scientific analysis grows as an 
efiort to sustain or correct a narrower enumerative 
induction by a wider {Logicy iii. 3, § 2). And, con¬ 
verting this psychological precedence into a logical 
one, ho declares that the distinctive maxim of 
scientific analysis, the Law'of Causation, can ‘ have 
no better foundation ’ than our w ider faith in uni¬ 


authoritative rule itself {Lvgicy ii. 3, § 4). If, how¬ 
ever, the formula of authority be not merely 
understood as a meaning, but also adopted by the 
interpreter as a conditioned rule for his own beliefs, 
and then developed into a specific belief according 
to the rule, there really arises in the passage from 
rule to instance a ‘new w'ay of knowing.’ The 
traditional maxim for the deductive syllogism— 
whatever is predicated concerning a class dis¬ 
tributed may he predicated in like manner con¬ 
cerning anything contained therein — does not 
express this. But Kant’s maxim does : Whatever 
fulfils the condition of a rule falls under the rule 
itself {Logicy § 57). And it is relatively to such 
inference that Gotania’s inclusion of extrinsic 
authority, as an independtuit soiirce of knowdedge, 
along with perception and intuition may be still 

Demonstrative deduction.—Independently of 
authority as a source, the deductive intersub¬ 
ordination of concepts also represent.s infer^ce 
when the ‘ conditions ’ of a rule are fixed and their 
fulfilment exemplified, intuitively, that is to say, 
when the occasion of inference is what has been 
known in wddely separated 


totle), a prior% syntnesis 
empiricist in epistemology 

of inference to the same level as the interpretative 
-fc treatment which is the less plausible in logic 


formity as mere recurrence (iii. 21 , § 2 ). But, while 
faith in recurrence is an indispensable factor in 
our expectations if these are to meet the require¬ 
ments of concrete life, its authority is less secure 
than that of inference from change of environing 
circumstances or in .specific determinations. Bacon 
describes it as ‘ ])ncrile, precarious, and exposed to 
danger from contradictory instances.’ Aristotle’s 
doctrine that ‘ the universal becomes evident out 
of a plurality of particulars’ must be supple^ 
mented by B.icon’s, that the evidence dejienus on. 
‘rejections and duo exclusions’ (Ao?;. Org. i. 105). 
Current logic prefers to justify enumerative induc¬ 
tion as a nascent causal analysis, and so reverses 
the order of precedence assigned by Mill. 

9 . Eliminative induction.—Where the instances 
of a concept ditler in their environing circum¬ 
stances or in their specific determinations, varia¬ 
tions that are concurrent with each other may 
become condition and rule. Friction hetw'een 
(lint and steel is an incident tliat concurs with 
heat; minute j^rooving and iridescent (colour are 
specific determinations of surface that concur in 
mollier-of-pearl. Mill’s two types of elimination, 
entitled ‘ Method of Agreement’ and ‘ Method of 
Diflference,’ are ways of isolating and defining such 
concurrences. With Agreement, the relation be¬ 
comes isolated by repeating itself throughout 
several instances while any passing concurrence 
of its terms with other circumstances or deter¬ 
minations is inconstant. The condition for iri- 
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dcficeut coloiirin^^ of a Miif.K'C cannot be tli 
l^^eculiar chemical c()rn])osit imi of mother-of-])(*arl 
tor the c.oloiiiin;^^ appears also on grooved wax o: 
metal ; nor can it be moJecnIar consistence, no: 
weight. With DiHeience, on tlie other hand, an 
instance or species of the concept is found where 
the concurrence is isolated even as a passing t)ne 
Only friction and heat distinguish the moment o; 
use from tlie moment of rest, in flint and steel. 

Be(‘ause eliminative induction infers a rule o 
change or variation, that is to say, a cau.sal o; 
determinative relationship rather than a (das.s 
attribute, its inlluenee on our (ionerete life is dis- 
tingoiishablo from that of enumerative induction 
The latter enahle.s us to select from among means 
provided by Nature the best for our end—the 
camel for desert transport. The former subserves 
the invention of new mechanisms for an end— t.g., 
the conversion of electric strain intx) light, lieat, 
or movement. But neither of the tw'o ventures 
of our rejuson can thus pass freely into j)raetieal 
wisdom without the co-operation of a further 
venture which constitutes a distinct species of 
inference—t he analogical. 

10 . Analogy.—In connexion with environments 
or specihe determinations that remain unchanged 
or are repeated, the partial exemplification of a 
concept is tlie condition for a rule that completes 
it. Mars is habitable, because it is so like our 
habitable earth. Such a venture of belief fultils 
the same function in practical wisdom as the a 
priori construction of examples fulfils in demon¬ 
strative science. And it is in view' of this func¬ 
tion that Aristotle submerges it in a double 
syllogism w'hich he eiititles ‘Example.’ War be¬ 
tween Athens and Thebes would bo calamitous, 
as beirig a border war, like that between 'I'liebes 
and Phocis. Gotama classes the ‘ recognition of 
likeness,’ not as an inferimcc, but as an indepen¬ 
dent source, like percejdion, that may contrihut-e 
to inference. Modern Logic allow’s it as a kind of 
inference, or at least as an independent source of 
inductive hypothesi.s, co-ordinate with enumerative 
indv ction (Cf. Sigwart, Logic, Eng. tr., London, 
1895, § 83). 

Within a sphere of belief where environments 
and specific determinations are sustained by pur¬ 
pose or by the now'er of organic life —when vv« 
follow judicial precedents or recognize })hy 8 io- 
logical functions—we may justify analogy by a 
maxim corresponding to Kant’s maxim for induc¬ 
tion : since the many characteristics do not unite 
in one thing without a reason (cf. Kant, Logic, 

§ 83). But even where the finality which unifies 
a collocation is not definable in terms of purpose or 
of life, our conceptual faculty still demand.s, in the 
spirit of the ancient realism, that destiny shall 
pre-ordain the rcjx'ated exemplification of limited 
conceptions, and that the impending shall not be 
infinite in surprise (see art. Concept; and cf. 
J. Venn, Empirical Logic"^, 1907, ch. 4). It is not 
sufficient that the wmrld of facts follows, as Mill 
describes it, ‘ from laws of causation together with 
a primeval collocation of forces that is inexpli¬ 
cable ’ {Logic, iii. 5, § 9). 

‘ It is necessary to suppose that not merely do general laws 
hold good in th« world, wfiile the arrant;enaent of facts on 
account of which a detlnito form of actuality flows from the 
laws is . . . given over to chance, uncontrolled by any principle ; 
but rather that in the arranKenient of the aforesaid facts also, 
a principle (that is to say, an ‘ Idea’) is effective, and that this 
principle fixes beforehand . . . the whole system of the future 
phenomena which are to be actualieed’ (Lotze, Outlines of 
Logic, Eng. tr., Boston, 1887, $ 62). 

LiTBRATna*. — This is co-extensive with systems of Logic. 
Among recent writers, in addition to those quoted al>ove, may 
be mentioned as specially Important on the nature of inference : 
T. H. Green, Lectures on Logic, London, 1886 {Works, ii,); 
F. H. Bradley, Principles of Logic, do. 1883 ; L. T. Hobhouse, 
Theory of Knowledge, do. 1896; J. Dewey, Studies in Logical 
Theory, do. 1909; art. ‘Logic’; and the several con¬ 


tributors to the Kncyclopcedia of the Philosophical Sciencss^ vol. 
i., I’nig. tr., London, 1913. Among recent Oernian writers, W. 
Sebuppe, H. Lotze, W. Wundt, and C. Sigwart are most 
freiiuently reft-rred to. Tiiere are numerous inonoyraptis and 
essu\ K oil species of inference 8j)ecially connected wit h plnlosophy 
or with particular sciences. J. BltOUGIl. 

INFINITY.—The problem of infinity is one of 
eoiisidciahlo complication and difficulty; and all 
that it is po.s.sihle to do in such an article as this is 
to give some account of the place of the concej)tion 
in the development of human thought, to indicate 
soiiie of its chief difficulties, and to suggest methods 
by which they may be met. 

I. The meaning- of the term. — There are two 
.senses in which the term tends to he used, and it 
is very important to distinguish them. It may 
mean simply that whi(di is endless, or it may mean 
that which is complete or perfect. One of the 
simplest illustrations of inlinity in the former 
sense is to he f(jund in the sewies of cardinal num¬ 
bers. When we arrange the numbers in order— 
0, I, 2, 3 . . .—it is evident that no point can ever 
he rea(died at wdiich the series can be regarded as 
complete. However large the number ma_>' he that 
w'e have reached at any point, it is alway.s f)ossible 
to add one more. Hence this series is Infinite, in 
the .sense that it never reaches an end. On the 
other hand, the circumference of a circle may he 
said to he infinite, in the sense that it is comj)lete. 
It seem.s clear that these two senses of the term 
are not identical, and are even in some respects 
opj)osed to one another. Yet they are apt to he 
confounded. 

A BiiMple luathoniatical inntanc.e may serve to bring out the 
■ason for this. I'he aeries 1, J, . is infinite in the 

foruier of the two senses. Each inetnber of the senes is of 
fxi - ] 

the form value of n is doubled at each successive 

step. Here, again, however large n may be made, it is always 
possible to double it. Fint, in this case, when n is made very 

large, the value of dill Is very little different from that of —V 
n n 

Hence it may be said that 2 is the ultimate value to which the 
series is approximating. This is sometimes expressed in the 
'orm that, when n becomes infinite, tlie value is 2. Here 
.he series is represented as becoming completed wlien it reaches 
infinity. The endless series is thus regarded as reaching an 
end, in which it is completed. A more concrete illustration of 
his is found in ons of the puzzles that were put forward by 

Zeno with regard to motion—-If a 

A D 0 B 

bo<ly moves from ths point A to the point B, it is evident that 
it must first traverse half the distance, AG, and that in order 
to do this it must first traverse the half of that, AD ; and so on. 
Indefinitely. Hence it may be said that, in the motion from 
A to B, an infinite series is completed. In such instances the 
two notions of emllessncss and completion, which appear to be 
opposed to one another, are somehow brought togetner. 

Another illustration, from the sphere of religion, may now be 
given. Qod has sometimes been represented a« infinite, in the 
sense of having no assignable end as regards duration of exist¬ 
ence in time or possibility of action. He has been said to be 
Eternal and Omnipotent. These attributes may be interpreted 
as meaning simply endlessness with respect to two character- 
istic^s. They may be taken to Imply that, however far we may 
p hack in His history, there is something prior to the point 
that we have reached ; and, however far we might go forward, 
there would bo something to come after ; and, again, that, how¬ 
ever great may be the action that Is performed by Him, there 
is something greater that He might do. Here we have simply 
the conception of endlessness. But God has also been repre- 
“ented as infinitely wise and Infinitely good ; and it is clear, 
n the face of it, that these are qualitative conceptions. They 
do not mean endlessly wise and good, but completely or per¬ 
fectly wise and good. We can hardly suppose, in these cases, 
hat what Is meant is that, however wise or good God may l)e 
it any particular point, He has always the possibility of being 
itill wiser or better. The meanlnv would seem to be rather 
ihat at every point His wisdom ana goodness are complete or 
perfect. But, as perfection with regard to duration ana action 
tends to be thougnt of as implying endlessness, perfection with 
-egard to wisdom and goodness is apt to be vaguely conceived 
n a similar way. 

How far the term ‘infinite’ is rip:htly applied to 
-ny form of perfection is a question for further 
lon.sideration. In the meantime it may suffice to 
lote that the conception of endlessness appears to 
)e applicable only to things that consist of numer¬ 
able parts. If there are any things that do not 
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consist of numerable parts, they cannot be said to 
be either finite or inhnite, in the purely <iuanti- 
tative sense of the word. This appears to he true 
of goodness, wisdom, beauty, colour; and, in 
general, of all things that are essentially quali¬ 
tative rather than quantitative. But it is com¬ 
mon to apply the term ‘infinite* to such things 
when they have a high degree of perfection—as in 
such phrases as ‘ inlinite i)enetration,’ ‘inlinitely 
pare,’ and the like. As the term means primarily 
‘endless,’ it may be best to use it only in this 
sente; but, as tne two meanings are not always 
easy to disentangle, the more qualitative sense of 
the term must also be taken into account. 

2 . History of the conception.—At a very early 
period in Greek Hj)eculatioa we find traces of the 
conception that the universe is to be regarded as 
formed from a material that is in some sense 
boundless. Anaximander, in particular, took this 
as his starting-point, and thought of the different 
forms of existence as having been ‘separated out’ 
from a vague and chaotic mass to which no definite 
bounds could be assigned. What we have here is 
perhaps rather the conception of the indefinite than 
that of the infinite ; but the transition is easy from 
the one to the other, and we seem to see it being 
made most clearly in the develo])ment of the 
Pythagorean school. It would ap[)ear that the 
fundamental view of the early Pythagoreans was 
that a boundless material, described as rb dTcipoy, 
received definite form through the imposition of 
limits. This may be regarded as the earliest form 
of the doctrine that ‘determination is negation.’ 
Against this may be .set the fdeatic doctrine, which 
involves the denial of negativity. According to 
the view of Parmenides, reality is to be thought of 
as always definite, and not boundless. It is com¬ 
pared to a well-rounded sphere. Here we may 
perhaps recognize the first statement of the con¬ 
ception of a perfect whole, as opposed to that of a 
chaotic mass. Melissus, however, appears to have 
urged that this perfect whole should be conceived 
as infinitely extended both in time and in space, 
thus bringing together the two conceptions of the 
complete and the endless. But it was apparently 
Zeno who first realized the difliculties involved in 
the conception of the inlinite. Reference has al¬ 
ready been made to the way in which he brought 
out the difficulty involved in the recognition that 
the space through which a body moves may be 
regarded as capable of indefinite aulKlivision. His 
familiar paradoxes—that ‘ the flying arrow rests,’ 
and that ‘ Achilles could never overtake a tortoise’ 
—were evidently intended to emphasize the same 
difficulty. The service which Zeno rendered to 
exact thought by the statement of such difficulties 
can hardly be exaggerated. The Atomists, how¬ 
ever, whose views were developed from reflexion 
on the points brought out by the Eleatics, do not 
seem to have taken much account of the problems 
of Zeno when they postulated an infinite space and, 
apparently, an infinite number of atoms moving in 
the void, though, no doubt, they gained something 
by avoiding tiie conception of the infinitely little. 
In the later developments of Greek thought, espe¬ 
cially under the influence of Socrates and nis 
school, the conception of endlessness becomes rela¬ 
tively unimportant; and its place may be said to 
be talcen by the thought of perfection. This change 
is perhaps partly due to Parmenides, but appears 
to be more directly traceable to the speculations of 
Anaxagoras. The view that Mind is to be taken 
as the principle of order was readily interpreted as 
implying that determination is not merely negation 
or limitation, but is due rather to the effort after 
erfection. The ‘Form of Good’ thus comes to 
e the central conception, as it is especially with 
Plato ; and the mat^erial tends to be thought of 


only as something by which the working out of 
the Good is in some way limited. Tliis may almost 
be said to involve the inversion of Pythagoreanisin 
—an inversion which comes out most definitely in 
the philosophy of Aristotle. The Form has now 
bec<jme the })ositive aspect, and the Matter is the 
negative by which it is limited ; and that which is 
thus limited is no lunger the boundless, but the 
perfect. 

This brief sketch must suffice as an account of 
the way in which the conceptions of endlessness 
and perfection first came into prominence in Euro¬ 
pean speculation. The most definite attempt to 
combine the two conceptions is found in the doc¬ 
trines of the Cartesian school. The most funda¬ 
mental doctrine of the Cartesians is that the 
absolutely perfect must be thought of as existing. 
The grounds on which this is maintained cannot 
be considered here. It is enough to say that the 
absolutely perfect is regarded as the standard by 
reference to w'hich all other things are determined. 
But this standard tends to be tlionglit of as bound¬ 
less. Space is conceived as an inhnite whole, and 
all other realities are thought of on the analogy 
of space, 'fhis is most definitely the case in tuc 
philosophy of Spinoza, in which the fundamental 
concei)ti()n8 of the Cartesians are most logically 
developed. Tims the })erfect comes to be identi¬ 
fied w'ith the boundless, and everything determin¬ 
ate is regarded as involving negation. Leibniz 
corrected this tendency by treating space as a 
confu.sed mode of thought, and by definitely re¬ 
introducing the Platonic conception of the Good. 
On the otlier hand, he sought to give a positive 
significance to the conception of the infinitely 
little, and thus revived those problems which had, 
on the whole, lain in abeyance since the time of 
Zeno. 

The difficulties involved in the conceptions of 
the infinitely great and the infinitely little w’ere 
strikingly set forth by Kant in his first twm anti¬ 
nomies. The main point there ur^ed is that the 
conceptions of infinite extent and infinite division 
involve the recognition of a comjileted endlessness, 
which is self-contradictory. Reflexion on this led 
HegeP to regard the simply endless (ichUcht un- 
tndlich) ^ as an incorrect conception to take as the 
opposite of the finite. The positively infinite, 
according to him, means that which is complete ; 
but he urged further that the complete should not 
be simply op})osed to the incomplete, but should 
rather be regarded as including it. The perfect 
whole necessarily includes j)arts which, regarded in 
abstraction from the whole, are imperfect. It is in 
this way that his conception of perfection differs 
from those of Plato and Leibniz. Thus conceived, 
however, the perfect is not, it would seem, to be 
regarded as boundless. 

More recently the conception of infinity has been 
largely dealt with from the more purely mathe¬ 
matical side. It is impossible here to enter into 
any full consideration of the work that has been 
done in this direction. The most important result 
would seem to lie in bringing out the fact that the 
conception of infinity, as employed in mathematics, 
is not that of simple endlessness, but rather tliatof 
a definite kind of endlessness, due to the formal 
working out of some system of relations. The 
infinite thus comes to be sharply distinguished 
from the indefinite. Every infinity that has mathe¬ 
matical significance is a definite infinity ; and there 

* Heffel's diitinction was partly anticipated by Spinora and, 
more definitely, by Leibnii. 

* Sometimes, not quite happily, translated ‘bad infinite. 
Schleoht, aa Hutchison Stirling- pointed out {Secret of Hegel, 
new ed., KdinburRh, 1898, p. f)53), has here its original meaning 
of ‘simply’—as it still has in schlechthin. Stirling translates 
it‘downright.’ But Hegel seems to have been punning. He 
intended the term to convey the implication of ‘bad’ or 
* vicious ’ as well. He calls it also ‘ negative.’ 
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are as many different infinities as there are systems 
of relations tliat can be worked out without limit. 

A fimple case of this is found in the coriception of a part 
that ii exactly similar to the whole of which it is a part. 

Thus, if the small square B is exactly 
similar to the large square A, its 
similarity implies that it also will have 
a part 0 which is exactly similar to 
itself and to A. 0 also must have a 
similar part, and so on without end. 
The endlessness arises here from the 
constant repetition of the same relation 
of similarity ; and the (constant repeti¬ 
tion is necessitated by the statement 
of the first relation. This particular 
case has a special interest from the way 
in which it has been a{)plied by Royce to the relation between 
the universe and its {)arts. 

3 . Critical summary.—We may now consider 
more detinitely the exact 8 if.;nilicance which the 
conception of infinity has for us at the present 
time. In doing so, we may set a.side the concep 
tion of j)erfection and also the conception of simple 
endlessness, and concentrate our attention on the 
definite conception of an endlessness that is in 
volved in the working out of a system of relations. 

It seems clear that certain systems of relations 
do lead us into an infinite series. The instance 
already referred to is evidently sucli a case, and it 
seems to have a large range of possible applications 
—to the parts into which the path of a mov¬ 
ing body may be subdivided, and the like. It is 
important, therefore, that we should consider the 
exact signifi(!ance of this conception. 

There are three main ways in which it may be 
regarded. It may be contended ( 1 ) that such 
niatliematical determinations are essentially sub¬ 
jective, and need not be supposed to have any 
objective validity ; ( 2 ) that they express definite 
characteristics of existing things ; or ( 3 ) that they 
are hypotheses having a certain objective eignin- 
cance, hut not necessarily having any direct 
ap})Iicafion to particular existences. To discuss 
these views tlioroughly would involve a meta¬ 
physical inve.stigation of the meaning of reality, 
and of the place of mathematical determinations 
in it. It must suflice to say here tliat the first 
view at least apj)ears to be erroneous. It connects 
with such theories as tliose of Berkeley and Hume 
and the modern firagmali.sts ; and it falls to the 
ground along with the general doctrines of sub 
jectivo idealism. The arguments of Frege and 
others liave probably convinced most peojae tliat 
mathematical determinations cannot be reganled 
as jmrely subjective. Hence we are left to choose 
between the other two view.s. The former of them 
appears to err by overlooking the distinction be¬ 
tween the possible or hypothetical and tlie actual 
or existent, or, in other wordi^, between what is 
formally valid and what applies to particular con¬ 
crete objects. Any hypothesis, or (in Meinong’s 
language) ‘ Annaiime,^ is no doubt, in a certain 
sense, objective. It is a real meaning, and is 
subject to the conditions that are involved in that 
meaning. The thoughc of a centaur, for instance, 

U subject to the determinations that are implied 
in a definite union of certain characteristics of 
horse and man. Nevertheless, so far as wo know, 
centaurs do not exist and never have existed ; or, 
if a mathematical mode of expression is preferred, 
we may say that the number of existing centaurs 
is zero. Similarly, it may be asked, with reference 
to any other hypothetical determination, how far 
it can be appliecf to any existing things. In some 
cases undoubtedly a direct application can be made, 
whereas in other cases this is not legitimate. For 
instance, any number is capable of subdivision ; 
and there are .some numerable things to which such 
subdivision is immediately applicable. A flock of 
100 sheep, for instance, can readily be divided into 
two halves ; and each half can again be subdivided 


into two. But the flocks thus formed could not 
again be cut into two equal portions witliout 
destroying some of tlje slicep. Yet the conception 
of sncli a subdivision has a real meaning ; and, 
though it is not directly a[q>licable to the slieen, it 
may be aj)plicable to some special aspect of them 
{e.g., their i)rice). Similarly, tlie conception of an 
endless number has a real matlumiatical signifi¬ 
cance ; hut tlie question remains to what par¬ 
ticular objects, if any, that conception is directly 
applicable. 

Soiuf ilkislrations may nerve to make this clear. Take the 
case, previously referred to, of an object tliat contains a part 
exactly similar to itself. It is clear that in this case we are led 
to the conception of an endless series. The meaning of this is 
quite definite and object,ive. But the (piestioii remains whether 
we <’An point to any existing object that, contains apart exactly 
similar to itself. It has lieen sug^^ested tliat sucli an object 
would he provided if within any c'ountry a perfectly accurate 
map of that country were constructed, showing every detail. 
For such a map, being perfectly accurate, would contain, among 
other thing*, a representation of itself; and the map of the map 
would, of course, contain another similar map within it, and 
■0011 without end. Hut thig is manifestly an unreal illustra¬ 
tion. A picture always represents something other than itself. 
Further, no materials could be provided by which such a 
detailed map could be constructed. At the same time, the 
conception is, no doubt, objective, in the sense that it convey* 
an intelligilile meaning. Again, it ha.s been said that, if it is 
true to hold that when I know anything I know that 1 know it, 
then it must also be tru* that I know that I know that I know 
it, and so on ad infinitum. This is a better illustration ; for, 
In this CMC, tliere is no definite limit that can be set to this 
knowledge of knowledge. The knowledge is actual, however, 
only in so far as we produce it by reflexion ; and, as a matter of 
fact, we should soon tire of this reflective jiroc.ess. Another 
illustration that ha* been given is that of two mirrors facing one 
another. Kach mirror contains a reflexion of the other, and in 
this reflexion there is an image of itself, and so on without end. 
But this also is unreal. The conditions of the reflexion of light 
would not allow the process to go on beyond a certain ]>oint. 
Another ingenious application of the conception of endlessness 
has been given by B. Russell in his statement of the problem 
which he has called ‘ the Tristram Shandy ': 1 ‘Tristram Shandv, 
M we know, took two years to write the first two days of his 
life, and lamented that, at this rate, material would accumulate 
faster than h# could deal with it, *0 that he could never come to 
an end. Now, I maintain that, if he had lived for ever, and not 
wearied of his tssk, then, even if his life had continued as 
eventfully as it began, no part of his biography would have 
remained unwritten.’ This seems to be a clear case of a reductio 
ad abiurduvx of the attempt to apply the mathematical concep¬ 
tion of infinity directly to a concrete problem. For, however 
convincing the mathsmatical reasoning may be, it Is surely 
obvious that th* conclusion must be wrong. The longer Tris¬ 
tram Shandy lived, th* rnor# would he he behindhand with his 
biography. It would, indeed, h# difficult to find a clearer 
irmtance to show that the mathematical conception of infinity 
has only a formal validity, and that its apjdicahility to any 
concrete case must be tested by other considerations. Every 
existing tiling excludes certain abstract jKissibilities. This is at 
least one of the senses in which we may interpret the saying 
that ‘determination is negation.’ 

With tili.s fljeneral view in mind, we may now 
consider briefly some of the chief cases to which 
the conception of endlessnes.s lias been thought to 
be applicable. 

4 . Infinite extension.—The conception of infinite 
extension i.s commonly thouglit to be ajiplicable to 
tliiri^^s in space ^ and to events in time, and also to 
the series of conditions (whether temporal or not) 
upon which existing things are dependent. It 
might be siqiposed to be applicable also to series 
of degrees and qualities (c. 7 ., degrce.s of heat or 
.shade.s of colour). From a formal point of view, it 
is evident that there is no reason for stopping 
sliort anywhere in such relations as that of before 
and after, side by side, greater and less in degree, 
more and less of particular qualities, or causal 
antecedent and consequent. However far we may 
proceed in the application of these relations, it 
appears to be always possible to think of a further 
extension ; and it seems auite arbitrary to stop at 
any particular point. It does not follow, however, 
that there is an endless number of existent cases 
that can be determined by these formal relations. 

> Principle* of Mathematics, London, 1908, p. 368. 

2 Jonathan Edwards has an ingsnious argument against the 
apnlication of Infinity to spatial objects. But it does not appear 
to be convincing. See Works, London, 1840, vol. i. p. cclxii. 
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[n the case of the alphabet, B conies after A and 
before C, but tliere is no letter prior to A. 11 ok* 
the limitation is arbitrary ; t.e., it is dependent on 
a human eonvention. On the other hand, is 
darker than white and li<;hl<*r than black, but 
there is nothin^^ darker than black or li<;hter than 
white. The fact that this particular scale of 
qualities has two ends is not arbitrary, like the 
similar limit ation of the alphabet; but the limita¬ 
tion seems to be (juite as delinite. Similarly, red 
and blue appear to nvesent themselves as end¬ 
points in a scale of colour-qualities. May it not, 
in like manner, be the case that there is some 
occurrence that Ims nothinj^ before it, that there is 
some star that has nothin^^ due west of it, that 
there is some hapj>eninj^ that has no determining 
antecedent, and so on in other instances? There 
are, no doubt, diltKaiUies in conceiving any smdi 
end-points, 'the dilliculty in the case of spatial 
extension was vividly stated by Lucretius.' He 
supposed himself to stand at an extreme end of 
the physical universe—say, at its extreme western 
verge—and to shoot an arrow outwards. What, he 
asks, is to prevent him from doing so ? 'bhe answer 
seems clearly to be that there is nothing in th 
forinal constitution of space to prevent him ; but, 
on the other hand, it might bo physically inipos 
sible for him to get to the extreme verge or tc 
shoot his arrow outwards, 'riiough there is notliin; 
in the form of space to prevent him, there may b 
soUiC* hing in the general conditions of the Cosmos. 
A more scuious dilliculty was urged by Kant in 
the case of time. He(‘ontended that we could not 
suppose a first occurrence in time, l)ecause there 
could be no reason for it to happen at one point in 
time rather than at any other. It seems clear, 
however, that, this is not a dilliculty with regard 
to the temj)oral series as such, but rather with 
regard to the causal series. If causation is (con¬ 
ceived, as Kant concidved it, as temporal sequence, 
the lirst member in the series of causivs would bo 
unexjdained. If, however, the causal series is 
tlioiight of in a dillerent way—e./;., t(dcologically 
—this dilliculty would disa])})car. In a teleological 
series there may he a reason for beginning at one 
point rather than at another. What is necessary 
IS only that something should be taken as sel^ 
explanatory or c<iusa sui. It does not., of course, 
fall within onr [u eseiit s(;ope to consider whet her 
this is a legitimate hypothesis. It is enough to 
urge that it is a conceivable one. If this is granted, 
all the series to which reference has been made 
might be supposed to be finite, i.e., not endlessly 
extended. 

But, of course, this does not prove that they are 
finite. It may still be asked wliether there is any 
real objection to the supposition that th(‘y may 
be endiess. The chief objection appears to be 
the one that was urged by Kant with refeiciice to 
the particular case; of time—viz. that the sup¬ 
position of an endless series which is actually 
comj)h‘led seems to be self-contradictory. If we 
say that, however great anything may be, there 
is always sonictliing else that is greater, vve seem 
to be ill cllect stating that there both is and is not 
something which is greatest. If there is a greatest 
—viz. the inlinitely great—the .series is not end¬ 
less ; if tliere is not a greatest, the s(;ries is incom¬ 
plete. Similarly, if we say that every ground has 
another ground, we seem to be saying both that 
there is and that there is not an ultimate ground. 
But, it may be urged, does not the conception of 
a limited whole involve diflicultics quite as great? 
Not, it would seem, if some real ground can be 
assigned for the limitation. In mo.st cases of 
limitation, the limits seem arbitrary or imper¬ 
fectly explained. Why, for instance, it may be 
1 d 4 Rerum Natura, I. 968-973. 


isked, are there only three dimensions in space 
IS commonly conccivtul in the interpretation of the 
>hysical sysUun ? Wliv is there only a limited 
lumber ol po.ssible colour-experiences? Perhaps 
grounds could he given for such limitations. At 
any rate, there seems to be no reason for assuming 
that no ground could he given for the limitation 
)f any particular series of concrete things. 'I'he 
concej)tion of limits to existence in time is perhaps 
the most dithcnlt. For some considerations bear- 
ng upon this, reference may be made to art. 
EtK UNITY. 

5: Infinite division.—'Pbe objections to endless 
division are even more appanmt tiian those to 
endless extension. It involves the same ditliculty 
of the completion of an endless series ; but it has 
a further (litliculty with respect to the limiting 
coneeptioii that is involved in it. When we think 
of anything as being divided without end, the 
ultimate parts have to he conceived as inlinitely 
little. Now the inlinitidy little seems to he 
indistinguishable from zero ; and zero seems to 
be indistinguishable from the mjn-existmit. On 
the other hand, the groi ids that lead us to 
postulate endless divisi(jn are in some respects 
more cogent than those that lead us to the con¬ 
ception of infinite extension. We start in this 
case with a comjileted whole, so that at least its 
completion cannot he questioned ; and yet there 
seems to he no reason for stopping at any point in 
its .subdivision. Hence Kant urged that, in the 
case of division, the series must he .snppo.sed to be 
actually infinite, and not merely indeliiiitelj ex¬ 
tensible. Put it is to be observed that Kant’s 
argument depends upon the homogeneity of the 
whole that is to be divided. And tins is where 
t he weakness of the aigunieiit lies. If we assiinie 
that a given whole is homogeneous throughout, we 
are assuming that it is divisible throughout. The 
real question is wlujther any given whole is homo¬ 
geneous. Now’, this at least is clear, that we are 
not enlitl(i(i to make any such assumption in the 
case of degrees and qualities. An intense beat 
does not appear to bo made up of a number of 
smaller heats ; nor does it seem legitimate to say 
tliat the distinction hetw’cen any intensity and the 
next intensity below it is the same as the distinc¬ 
tion h(d\v(‘cn any other intensity and the next 
below it. Nor are we entitled to say that the 
distinction between hliu; and green is the same 
as that h(‘l w’(;en green and yellow’. Hence in such 
cases Avc do not seem to have any ground for the 
postulation of an infinite smies of liomogeneous 
units w’ithin a given whole. Moreover, if we 
contine ourselves to recognizable distinctions in 
degrees and qualities, it seems certain that the 
number is finite. Similarly, modern physical 
science tends more and more to throw’ doubt on 
the view’ that physical bodies can he indefinitely 
divided into hoinogeneuiis parts. Bather it seems 
at least probable that physical bodies consist of 
parts whicli cannot themselves he described as 
physical bodies. If so, the argument from homo¬ 
geneity is not cogent. There may he [)ails that 
are not capable of further subdivision. Similarly, 
it may he doubted whether any such conception 
is applicable to conscious states. An experience of 
jde.asure, for instance, does not appear to be cap¬ 
able of subdivision into a number of homogeneous 
parts. 

The strongest case is probably that of motion, 
to W’hich reference has already been made. When 
any body moves from one point to another, it is 
certainly natural to think of it as [)assing through 
an indetinite number of intervening positions ; and 
it is here that w’e come uj)on the paradoxes of 
Zeno. With regard to Achilles and the tortoise, 
however, it seems clear that the motion does not 
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consist of homopjeneoiiH parts. I’oth of these mov¬ 
ing bodies would presumably advance step by .step. 
This sugge.sts the question whether it may not be 
the case that all motion is discontinuous. If so, 
we, of course, conio uj)()n one of the other |)ara- 
doxe.s of Zeno, viz. that ‘the flying arrow rests.’ 
If the flight of the arrow is discontinuou.s, this may 
bo interpreted as meaning that it is successively 
at the j)oints A, li, C, etc;., but is never moving 
between them. But is thi.s a serious objection? 
If it occupies these points successively, it does 
move from one to another. Its motion would 
ncd h(* made any the less real by the fact that it 
did not ociuipy any intervening positions. IMie 
fact (hat there is no cardinal number betwecm two 
ind three does not make the transition fiom two 
to three any the le.ss real. Considerations of this 
kind may serve to show that there is no real 
reason for denying that the number of parts in the 
subdivision of any concrete thing may be finite. 

6 . Infinite attributes.—The cone(‘j)t,ion of in¬ 
finity—espc;cially in the Cartesian school, where it 
was most freely applied—has boini specdally used 
as a determination of the idea of Cod. fn this 
use it is generally regarded as being applicable 
to certain attributes, of which the chief are know¬ 
ledge, power, and goodness, 'remporal and spatial 
infinity have* also been frequently ascribed to Cod ; 
but with these it is not nei;essary to <leal furtlier. 
Idle other three forms of infinity call for some 
notice. As regards the first, it may be o}>serv(;d 
that, if infinite is intcri)reted as meaning bound¬ 
less, infinite knowledge would seem to mean (he 
knowledge of an endless number of things. Now, 
there is evidently a sense in wide h any one who 
has a clear apprehension of number at all does 
know an infinite number. A competent mafhe- 
matician may be said to know all coru'eivable 
numbers, since the formation of numbers depemds 
upon a single principle; and, if it be allowe<l fhat 
an infinite number is conceivable, the mathematician 
knows tiiat. But ho does not know all the nda- 
tions that ndght be ascertained as holding between 
difl’erent number.s, Infirdte knowledge would pre¬ 
sumably include this. It would also include a 
full apprehension of the temporal, .spatial, causal, 
intensive, and Qualitative orchirs, and of all the 
diflereut kinds of existences, and of all the relations 
that could be ascertained a.s holding within or 
between these various types; and this kind of 
knowhulge might be held to be boundless. As 
regards particular existences, the knowledge of 
the.se would not be boundless, unle.ss the things 
to be known are boundless—'which is at least 
doubtful ; but it would include the appreliension 
of every particular thing that actually does exist. 
In this respect it would be all-inclusive, but not 
endless. 

Infinite power is more difficult to interpret when 
infinity is understood in the sense of endlessness. 
Some writ,(US have intmpreted it in a way that 
seems to lead to absurdity. ,J. M. E. McTaggart,^ 
for instance, takes it as meaning the possibility 
of bringing about anything, however self-contra- 
dictorv it may be—of making black white, good 
evil, tlie existent non-existmit, the infinite finite, 
2-h2 = r) or 100 , and so forth. This, however, 
seems meaningle.ss. A being infinitely powerful in 
this sense might evidently also be lacking in all 
power. Such a being would be, in the fullest 
sense, unconditioned or indeterminate. We might, 
however, interpret infinite power as meaning the 
possibility of accomplishing whatever is chosen. 
It would then be limited by the condition that 
what is chosen is not evil or absurd— i.e,, it would 
be taken in conjunction with the conceptions of 
infinite goodness and knowledge. Infinite power, 

1 Some Dogma* of Religion, London, 190e, oh. vi. 


thus interpreted, would be boundless, if there is an 
endless number of things to be chosen. 

Infinite goodness, again, inter[)reted as bound¬ 
less, would seem to mean the choice of what is 
best in every case. If the number of cases is 
endless, the choices would be endless. In dealing 
with goodness, however, it is certainly bett(;r to 
regard the attribute as essentially qualitative. 
Idle attitude of always choosing the best seems 
to be in itself a simple determination of will or 
character. It does not really (uinsist of a number 
of distinct things. The endlessness lies only in 
the numher of cases to which the one principle of 
choice may be applied. Hence it seems better to 
speak of perfect goodness than of endless goodness. 

And this suggests the question whether the same 
is not really true of the other attributes as well. 
If infinite [lower means the [)ossibility of bringing 
aliout what is chosen as best, this also does not 
seem necessarily to involve in itself anything that 
is endless, though there may be an endless number 
of things in which the [lotentiality is displayed. 
Similarly, infinite knowledge might be inteiqueted 
as meaning com[)lete insight into the comiitions 
on which anything is to be known. A thoroughly 
skilled mathematician might in this sense have 
infinite knowledge within his own domain, and yet 
not have an endless number of facts [uesent to his 
mind. It maybe urged, therefore, that it is bett(;r 
to ap}>ly the (inception of perfection, rather than 
that of endlessness, in the inteiqu'etation of all 
these attributes. 

It is [)erha})s [lartly the difficulty in the applica¬ 
tion of the concej)ti<-)n of (‘iidhissnc.ss that has l(;d 
some writers to [Postulate the existence of a ‘ finite 
(lod,’^ If an infinite (lod (*xis(,s, it seems clear 
that such a being must be thought of as complete ; 
yet it is ditlh.-ult—if not sdi-contradictory—to 
( hink of anyt lung that is endless as lieing coni[dete. 
It is, however, mainly from the [loint of view of 
xufection that the conception of a finite God ha.s 
leen brought forward, it is urged that what we 
know about the imperfections of the world forces 
us to believe that, if there is a God at all. He is 
either not [lerfect in goodness or not perfect in 
knowledge or in [»ower. But the consideration of 
this ([uestion lies beyond the .scope of the pre.sent 
article. 

7 . The infinity of the Cosmos. — It is evident 
that, in a certain sense, the Cosmos inc.liides the 
endless ; for it includes number, and number is 
endless. This does not necessarily im[)ly, however, 
that the Cosmos contains an endh;ss number of 
(;xi.stences. 'I’liis di.stinction has been })artly brought 
out in the pre.sent article ; but to explain it fully 
wouhl require a careful consideration of the 
dist inction betw<;en exi.stence and reality. It must 
sutlice to .say here that existence .seems to present 
itself as a selection from a larger realm of possi¬ 
bility. If we mean by existence that which occurs 
in the time order, within which our own conscious 
experience falls, it .seems clear that some things—- 
e.g., perfect knowledge, goodness, and [)Ower— 
may be real, though they do not in that sense 
exi.st. Again, there is a sense in which anything 
that is conceivable may be said to be real. If it 
is conceivable, it is really conceivable ; and the 
condition.s of .such conceivability would seem to be 
contained within the structure of the Cosmos.* In 
this sense it may be said that endlessness—inasmuch 
as it has a real meaning—is contained in the 
Cosmos. But it does not appear to be correct to 
say that the Cosmos itself is endless. Bather it 

1 One of the best statementa of this view is to be found in H. 
Rashdall’s Theory of Good and Evil, Oxford, 1907, ii. 287-244 ; 
cf, sIbo McTagrj^art, Soine Dogma* of Religion, ch. vii., end J. 
Ward, The Realm of End*, Cambridge, 1911, especially p. 448 f. 

* Reference may be mode to an article on 'The Meaning of 
Reality,’ in Mind, Jan. 1914. 
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would seem that, if tliere can properly be said to 
be a ( 'Osnios at all, it must be suppc^sed to be a 
complete whole. Hut it may be infinite, in the 
sense that it is perfect and all-inclusive. Indeed, 
to say that it is a complete whole seems to imply 
that it is perfect and all-inclusive ; but whether it 
is to bo really so conceived, and, if so, how, is a 
problem that cannot be adequately dealt with in 
such an article as this. Nor is it possible to discuss 
here how far the conception of such a perfect 
Cosmos would agree with or differ from the con¬ 
ception of an infinite God referred to in the preced¬ 
ing section. 

See also artt. God, Good and Evil, Hegel. 

Litkratdiir.— The literature dealing' with infinity is very 
extensive ; but the following references may be found useful : 
J. Royce, 7'A« World and the Individual, Ist aer., London, 
1901, esp. supplementary essay ; A. E. Taylor, KUments of 

etaphytics, do. 1903, esp, bk. ii. ch. iii. ; J. Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy 2, do. 1908, esp. ch. viii. ; H. H. Joachim, 
A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, Oxford, 1901, esp. hk. i. (‘h. i. 
sect. 2; B. Russell, A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of 
Leibniz, Cambridge, 1900, esp. ch. ix. ; R. Latta, Leibniz, the 
Mimadology, Oxford, 1898, esp. pt. iii.; E. Caird, Critical 
Philosophy of Kant, Glasgow, 1889. bk. i. ch. xii. ; J. M. E. 
McTaggart, A Coimnentary on HegeVs Logic, Cambridge, 
lOlOj esp. ch. Iii. ; B. Bosanquet, Loijic'^, Oxford, 1911, et>p. 
bk. 1 . ch. iv. ; B. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, vol. i., 
Cambridge, 1903, esp. pts. ii., iii., and v. ; A. N. Whitehead 
and B. Russell, Principia Mathematica, vol. ii., do. 1912, enp. 
pt. iii. sect. G; E. W. Hohson, The Theory of Functions of a 
Heal Variable, do. 1907, esp. ch. i. J. S. MACKENZIE. 

INFORMERS. —One wlio lias knowledge that 
a crime has been committed is morally, and fre¬ 
quently legally, bound to lodge information of such 
crime in order that justice may bo done. This 
holds both in the strictly legal and in the religious 
sphere ; indeed, in many strata of civilization 
there is no demarcation between the two. Tlic 
duty is binding, moreover, not only upon the 
ofheial classes, whether civil or religious, but 
upon every one who has cognizance of the crime. 
Morally speaking, he who conceals his knowhulge 
of, c.g., a murder, and thereby assists the murderer 
to escape (hdection (to give the least possible con¬ 
sequence of his dereliction), is partirrps criminis. 
This principle is recognized in primitivo codes, as 
when, among the Aztecs, one wlio had cognizance 
of treason and did not divulge his knowledge was 
enslaved (H. Host, Grupdriss dcr cthnoLog. Juris- 
prudenz, Oldenburg, JS1)4~95, ii. 314, 324, with 
further instances and lit.). At the same time, 
there may be limits to this obligation. Thus 
Chinese law forbids a kinsman or a slave to lodge 
information, and even jninishes with death anony¬ 
mous informers, if their identity is established, 
while the African Kru regard as a cul}>rit one who 
divulg(;s information concerning a crime in which 
he has no concern (Post, ii. 314 f.). 

The important assistance rendered to justice by 
the informer receives recognition in the ii.sage of 
giving him a siihstaiitial reward, gcrn^rally from 
the line which the convicted must pay, this reward 
being a ninth among the Kalinuks; ami the same 
code also recognizes the i)rincip]e of ‘king’s evi¬ 
dence,’ BO that he who deserts a robber hand and 
lodges information regarding them escapes punish¬ 
ment (Post, ii. 315 f.). 

Such is the ideal theory of the informer, whose 
importance in aiding the ends of justice must be 
frankly recognized. Yet the informer is a hated 
creature, often despised by those who profit by 
what he tells. The code of Manu, for instance, 
places him in the same category as madmen and 
scoffers at the Veda; no Hnihman may eat food 
proffered by an informer; and the lodging of 
(false [?]) information is equivalent to the most 
heinous sin of killing a Brahman (iii. 161, iv. 214, 
xi. 56), In Europe any private citizen who, 
■with the most unexceptional of motives, seeks to 
secure evidence of the violation of the laws of the 


land, such laws, for example, as those governing 
tlie sale of liquor or tho.se regulating houses of 
ill-fame, may, indeed, further the ends of justice, 
but will too often be exposed both to the more or 
less concealed contempt of the official service and 
almost certainly to tno contumely of the public, 
even of the more enlightened and thoughtful of its 
members. 

This attitude, too, has its justification. The 
informer may be the most honourable of men ; but 
be may also bo a thoroughly despicable creature, 
serving not for the promotion of the welfare of 
society, hut for the mere money that he can make, 
or he may he inlhieiieed by p(*rsonaI hatred. This 
is why the inforjiier is foal bed, with the added 
factor that all })eoples ot even moderately advanced 
ethical development have a predihiction for fair 
and for open figdit, if light must needi 

To summarize the ethical aspect of the informer, 
we may say that in many cases he uiuiouhtedly 
advances the cause of law and justice where with¬ 
out his aid crime could be perpetrated and fionrish. 
That by his means many an instance of unjust 
})unishmont has been intlic.ted does not in the least 
militate against the use of his services ; it nuirely 
signilies that his motives and evidence need to he 
tested with more rigidity than in the case of official 
guardians of the law. Indeed, he is a check 
upon these guardians, who may err on the side 
oi leniency (and not always from disinterested 
motives), just as he may be guided by undue 
severity (and sometimes from motives at least 
equally interested). As regards the ethical posi¬ 
tion of the informer, each case is to be judged 
separately. If he is convinced that the offence 
concerning which he lodges information is indeed 
wrong and that it should be punished, his act is 
commeiidahle and in the interests of soci(3ty, even 
though he may have a sub-motive of pei soiial hate 
(perhaj)S in consc<]uence of injury which he has 
siitrered either from the system of crime as a whole 
or from the })erson or persons involved in the par¬ 
ticular ofi’ence). If, however, his motive is merely 
to gratify personal resentment or to secure the 
pecuniary or olher reward offered, then, while his 
act may he to l!i<! w('lfare of the social organism, 
he liimself is ethically to be condemned. 

The informer does not seem to have heeome a 
real problem until the days of the late Kepuhlic 
and early Empire (ff Home. Hy the former period 
In; must have become a peril, for Cicer(3 urges {de 
Offic. ii. 14) that his statements must he received 
only for cogent rca.sons and in infreiiiumt cases, 
and tlien with caution. Yet under the worst of 
the emp(‘rois the evil side of tlie delator waxed 
luxuriant. Tiberius ‘decreed special rewards to 
accusers, and sometimes to witm;.sses; credence 
was rcfu.scd to no informer’ (Suetonius, Tih. Ixi.); 
and pndjahly the rhetoric of Hliny the Younger 
was not very far beyond the mark when he said 
{Fanrgyr. xxxiv.): 

* ViJinms delatorum apmen inductuni, quasi v^rasMatoruni, 
quasi latrornim. Non soiitudinom illi, non itc-r, sod tcmplimi, 
Bed fonun insederant. Nulla iam testaineiita secura, millua 
Btalua eertua : non orhitaa, non liberi proderant. Auxerat hoc 
malum priiicipurn avaritia.' 

While the system of delatio flourished in all its 
worst forms, repeated efforts were made to curb it. 
Nero reduced to a fourth the rewards ofl'ered by the 
Lex Fapia (Suetonius, Nero, x.), and in his reign 
was passed the vSenatusconsiiltum 'rurpillianum, by 
whieli assistance of informers by procuring evi¬ 
dence or sup])orting unjust charges was penalized 
(Digest, XLVIII. xvi. ; Cod. Justin. X. xi.). Women, 
‘ viri clavissimi,’ veterans, etc., were absolutely 
forbidden to act as informers, while soldiers and 
guardians could do so only in special coses (Dig. 
XLIX. xiv. 18). But despite every ettbrt, as S. Dill 
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retnarks {Homan Son. from Nero to Marcus Au¬ 
relius, London, 1904, p. Ilof.), 

‘the prof(Msi(in ^revv in rcpuLutioii and eniolunient. It is a 
nielaii(‘lu)l\ jimof of the dei^rudalion of that society that tiie 
delator could la? proud of lies craft and even envied and ad- 
miri'd. Mm of ever> drycree, freedinen, 8(dioolnia.stors, petty 
traders, dcsi'endaru s of houses as old as tlio Itepnblic, men from 
the rank of Oic shoemaker Vatinius to a Hr'uurns, a Tato, or 
a K(y,nilu«, flocked to a trade which inipdit earn a fabulous 
fortune and (he- favour of t he prince. 'I’hcre must have been 
man\ a career like that of I’alfurius Sura, who had foui^ht in 
the ariuia in Oic reit;n of NVro, who had been dist^raced and 
Btrip|)cd of his consular rank under \’es]>asian, who then turned 
Stoic and preached the j^ositel of popular t^overnnient, and, 
in the reivm of l»oniitian, crowned his career by liecomin^ a 
delator, and attenipLintj to found a juristic theory of absolute 
inona r('hy. ’ 

Alter Ncondelators, Titus either sold or 
exiled t lieni (Stietoniiis, V’/it. viii.); every |)ossil)h; 
iinpedinient was plaeed in their way (Ditc. Xr.VllI. 
ii. 7. I ; Lod. Justin. IX. i. J, ii. 17, iii. 2); in J19 
(Jousttutline iinposml the detilh penalty (jti any 
delation (Lod. Tlioodus. X. X. 2); and in .‘>05 
Valtuitinian tind Vtihuis forhtide tinonymous (hda- 
tions (Lod. Justin. IX. xxxvi.) ; but all tlnese 
nnuisures provial iiieltectual. 

Yet in all these eniKdiiients attfuition was (‘vi- 
dently diiaadiMl to the suj)}>ression of the abuses 
of the sysli m ratlu'.r tJuin to tlu^ abroc^ation of the 
system itsidf. It is true tliat Trajtin banished the 
delators {Peinccfijr. xxxiv.-xxxvi.) ; but, at least in 
the proviuei's, they were not merely tolerattsl, but 
their evidence was received. 'I'his is admirably 
att(?st('d by Pliny’s famous letter (xcvii.) re^^arding 
Christians and the lAiux^ror’s reply. 

(JortHin individuala were Jenounced {(le/frrf>antur^ to Pliny 
a,8 {’hristiaiiH, and he tried each ('ase plrictly upon its ineritH. 
To (diin course tlie Eniperijr replies approvinj^ly, directintf that 
‘they [the Christians] are not to he sou^rht out; if they arc 
denoiincc(t and ('onvicted, they mustih^ pnnisiied ' (‘ coucpiircndi 
non Runt : si drferantur et arLfuantur, puniendi sunt ’). 

J’he early Christians must frefiuently have suf¬ 
fered frtim tfie zeal of informers, wltellttu honest 
or not (donhthtss both (ypt^s were to be found). It 
was not, however, until the early 3rd cent, that 
the (’ouneilsof tlie (’hurch look oilieial eo^^uii/.anee 
of (hem. Tlie 7Jrd canon of the Synod of Elvira 

(305 or 306).a canon ineorporat( m 1 in the (.’anon 

Ltiw {(], 6, causa v. (ju. 6)--eua(tts that 

‘ I )(.-lator Hi (juis ext it erit lldelis, et jier delalionem cius ali<|ui8 
fuorit proscriptus vel interfectus, placuit cum neo in finem 
accijiere conuiuinionem ; si levior (.'ansa fucrit, intra <piin- 
(piennium accipere jiotcrit coinmunioncm ; si catcclnimcnns 
fuerit, post (piimnifimii tcmjiora adinittotnr ad haptisiuum.' 
The llitli canon of t he Synod of Arles (.'^14) reipiireHthe dce:rada- 
tion of all ccclcsiast ich wlio had delivered over (tradoli.'ise) 
Hftcred \'esselM, copies of the .Sc'riptiiroa, or ‘ names of (he 
bret;hren.’ 'Hut tiiis penalty was only to 1)0 inHnaed in case 
the offence of (raditio was proved, not merely by private de¬ 
nunciations (v rbiH iiuclis), hut by the public laws, hy writinj,^s 
siKced by olliccrs of justice(eo: actia jnthliris), whicli the Roman 
otfieers liad to <lraw up in cxeciitinjr the Kmperor’s edict’ (C. .C 
Hefole, //I'.sf. of t}if ('hrisftan CoiitLcils, tr., i.''^ IKdmlnir^rh, 

IcSW4j IXt:). The ordinations previously performed by hishoj»8 
who had turned delators were, however, valid. The follouinp 
canon of the same Synod excominuiiicatcs until they die 
(‘ u.sfiue ad exitiim ’) thosi- ‘ who falsely accuHe their brethren ’ 
(cf. llefele, i.‘^ IIU f.). 

If, however, (lie ('hure.h eundemiUMl those who 
delateil a^Auiu.st her, she eneouraki^ed those wJio in¬ 
formed for her, and even hade them do so. In her . 


eH’orts to suppress all manner of heresy in the 
Middle v\ges, the informer was called into servitte. 
To further the extiiinition of the Cathari, peni¬ 
tents wore obliged to aenounce all whom they knew 
or suspected to he hereJics of that type, and dela¬ 
tion was nt^uirded as necessary proof of conversion. 

‘ IIow useful this was is seen in the case of Saurine Uij^aud, 
whose confession is recorded at Toulouse in 1254, where it ia 
followed by a list of one hundred and sixty-nine persona in- 
criininateti by her, f heir names iieiny carefully t-ahulated with 
their ]>laccs of residence for immediate action. . . . Delation 
was 80 indispensable to the Iriqnisit-ion that it was to he secured 
hy rewards a.s well as hy j)uniHhments. Ilernard Uui tells U8 
that those who voluntarily come forward and prove their z.eal 
by ('onfession and by betraying all their associates are not only 
to be })ardoned, but their livelihood must he secured at the 
hamia of princes and jirelates ; while hetrayin^^ a sing'le “])er- 
fected” heretic insured immunity and perhaps additional re¬ 
ward. ... It became, in fact, a settled principle of law that 
either husband or wife knowing the other to he a heretic and 
not giving information within a twelvemonth was held to be a 
consenting party without further evidence, and was punishable 
as a hcreti(D(H. C. Lea, Hint, of the Inquisition of the Middle 
Ageif, London, 1008-11, i. 400, 432). 

Wliere it was j)OHsihle to take vengeance on the 
infornu'r, he was not spared. J’hiH is (dearly 
exemjJitied by the history of delation among the 
jm'diawa) Jew.s. Under Arab dominion, informa¬ 
tion was rife in Jewry, as wlien, about 1089, Khalfa 
ibn al-A'jab and his son Ilayylm drove Isaac al- 
Efisi from N. Africa to Spain ; and after the 
exjuilsion of the Moors from Spain, tlio informer 
continued to liarass the Jews under Christian rule, 
as was the ease throughout Europe generally. No 
new princiiiles a])pear, hut tlie penalty of death 
was not merely pronounc’ed upon (he delator, hut 
was actually carried into ellect, often M’ith the 
consent of the King, notably in ( he eases of Joseph 
Uiehon, royal farnuir of taxes, lieheaded at Seville, 
2 l8t Aug. 1379, and of a notorious delator executed 
hy royal authority at Barcelona about 1280. So 
heinous was the olliuiee of an informer deemed tliat 
lie might he seized and condemned to death fortdi- 
with, and the penalty might (iven he imjiosed in 
his absence. In Cermany the tribulations brought 
upon the .lews liy the informi'r ‘tradilor,’ 

Tie*:"!, ‘delator,’ ‘slanderer’) were esneeially 

severe, as in (lie I'xpnlsions from Angsimrg, Niirem- 
h(‘rg, and Kegenshurg; and in Poland, where, with 
government sanction, an informer's tongue or 
ears might tie cut oil', t-lie death jienalty is said to 
have been inllieted as late as tlie close of the 18th 
(‘('iitnry. 

‘ Ah a Kurvival of that gloomy phenompnon of nicilimval his¬ 
tory, there ha*l long existed in the Ritual of (longri'^ations a 
l»raypr, which wa.i repeated on Mondays and ThursdayH and at 
other 1 imcH, against thi.s social evil, and which in various lands 
wan extant, in manuacrlpt for the use of the readers of congre¬ 
gations. Excf)mmunicat,ion and execution had thus yielded to 
jirayer and imprecation ’ (D. Kaufmann, viii. 228). 

Litk.ratcrr. -The various treatises on Roman Law (con¬ 
veniently summarized in I’aulyNN'issowa, iv. [lllOl] 2427 f.); J. 
Bingham, Ant. of the Christian Church, xvi. x. § 10 (Oxford, 
1843 4:')) ; artt. ' Delator,’ in W. Smith, Diet, of Gr, and Horn. 
Ant. (London, LSTk), p. 388 f., ‘ Informers,’ in DCA i. [1875] 838, 
‘Moser,’ in ix [1005] 42-44; D. Kaufmann, ‘Jewish In¬ 
formers in the Middle Ages,' in viii. [1895-00] 217-238. 
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Primitive and Savage (E. N. Eai.lai/e), p. 288. 
Babylonian (( '. 11. W. Johns), p. 295. 

Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 297. 

Egyptian (G. h'oucART), [>. ‘299. 

Greek (\V. J. Woodhouse), p. 302. 

Hebrew (H. P. Smith), p. 306. 

INHERITANCE (Primitive and Savaj^e).—i. 
Primitive property and the conception of inherit¬ 
ance.—Among [u imitive races, botli religious beliefs 
and social organization are such as to hinder rather 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 308. 

Jewish (I. A RR AH AMS), p. 309. 
Muslim.—See Law (Aliihammadan). 
Roman (W. J. Woodhouse), p. 310. 
Teutonic (B. S. Phillpotts), p. 311. 


than favour the origin and growth of the conception 
of the transfer of estate, by regular succession, to 
a representative of a former possessor. This is 
especially the case with material property. In- 
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dividual possessions are confined to a few weapons, 
inipleinerits, ornaments, and utensils. At deatli 
tliese are buried with the owner or destroyed by 
breakiii^^ or burnings either that they may serve 
for Ids use in the future life, or because of tlie 
pollution of d('atli which has made tliem useless to 
the living. Idie hut is pulled down or allowed to 
decay. 

Even when the principle of inheritance is re- 
cogni/.ed, this custom of destroying j)ro|)erty is 
continued, and may seriously diminish tlu; estate, 
although not unnaturally there is a tendency to 
limit the practice to articles of little value. 

In Savajre Island the heir receives only what remains of the 
material possesHions of the deceased after the greater jiart has 
been destroyed in his honour.! xhe Nagaaof Manipur Berionsl.c 
reduce the value of the inheritance by placing a number of 
articles in the grave—usually those most closely associated with 
the deceased in his lifetime—though as a rule the custom is 
confined to articles of small value.'-! Death among the liathonga 
is regarded as a great pollution, and is followed by elaborate 
purillcatory ceremonies ; part of the property of the deceased, 
such as rugs, clothes, mats, and old earthen pots, is placed in 
the grave ; articles of value are purified and the hut is crushed.3 

It is clear that the practice, whether based upon 
the idea of continued ownership after death or 
upon pollution, did not, in the earlier stages of 
development, allow for any rights of the heirs. 
Nor are the conditions of land tenure such as either 
to originate or to foster such rights. Among nomad 
hunters, even if tlicir sense of posses.sion is strong 
enough to lead them to guard their hunting grounds 
from trespass by their neighbours (which is not 
invariably the case), rights of individual ownership, 
which might be inherited, are, as a rule, not re¬ 
cognized ; and the same applies to lands in the 
occupation of primitive jiastoral tribes such as the 
Yakuts, while among agricultural peoples, where 
transmission of land to heirs is from the nature of 
the case of greater moment, it frequently happens 
that the conditions of tenure and the cu.slom of 
periodical redistribution are such as to indicate a 
communal tenure, not entirely superseded, rather 
than an absolute individual ownership. The right 
to hunt or uasture over certain lands, however, 
although belonging to the individual in virtue of 
his membership of a certain group, is hereditary in 
a somewhat vague and undefined manner, inasmuch 
as it is in fact transmitted from father to son. 

It is said of the tribes of the Lower Hunter River that the 
males inherited the hunting grouiKls of their fathers.Probably 
it w'ould be more correct to say that the rights were transmitLed 
to them as members of the local group to which their fathers 
belonged. An initiation custom practised by the natives of 
Cape Vork in reference to territorial rights seems to stand 
midway between this form of transmission in virtue of group 
memherahip and inheritance in the stricter sense. Inheritance 
is through the mother, or a man’s heirs are his uterine nephevvs, 
but the country over which the youth who is being initiated 
■hall have the right of hunting and collecting roots and fruits 
is determined at one stage of the ceremony when one of his 
teeth is knocked out by repeated blows with a bone. At each 
blow the operator names the ‘country’ of his mother, his 
mother's father, or one of her relatives. The country nanu'd 
as the tooth falls out is the one over which he has rights,** He 
has been admitted to a group to which the country belongs; 
at the same time it is a group with which he has a hereditary 
and not merely a local connexion. 

2 . Origin of inheritance.—Although custom and 
religious belief operate in this way to prevent 

ersonal property from passing to those who might 

e regarded as the heir.s of a deceased person, it is, 
nevertheless, probable that the practiee of inherit¬ 
ance and the rules of succession first grew up in 
connexion with this rather than with land, rank, 
profession, or calling, and the like, which, though 

1 B, Thomson, ‘Note upon the Natives of Savage Island or 
Nlu6,’ JAl xxxl. [1901] 143. 

3T. C. Hodson, Tht Ndga Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, 
p. 99. 

3 H. A. Junod, The. Life of a South African Tribe, London 
and Neuchatel, i. (1912] 140, 142 ; cf., further, on the subject as 
a whole. A, H. Post, GrundrUs dtr eihnolog. Jurisprudenz, ii. 

174 f. 

* B. McKiernan, ‘ Some Notes on the Aborigines of the Lower 
Hunter River, New South Wales,' Anthropos, vi. [1911] 888. 

4 A. 0. Haddon, Mead Hunteri, London, 1902, p. 191. 
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at thi.s early stage transmitted l)y otlier means, 
are inherited at a higher lev('l of euflure (see Im-Iow, 
3 {(!)). 'riiis s('ems clear from Llie fuel 1 liat. 1 iibcrit- 
anee of personal pi-opra ty is K'cogni/.ed N\lnl(' I Ik* 
tenure of land eonl inues to be com mu mil, or suliject 
to rights originating in eommunal teiinie; the 
chieftainship or lieadsliij) of a group is wholly or 
jiartly elective ; and a profe^ssion, .such as tliat ot 
t he medicine-man, or an industrial calling isa.ssumed 
by a.s.sociati<ui rather than by n'lationsbij). kurtlnr, 
it arises out of the action of the living rather tinui 
the dead, d'estamentary disjiosition a[)j)ears at a 
comparatively late stage of develonment, and gifts 
nitrr riros am frequently romli'red void by deatli. 
It is the desire of tlie living to possess some specially 
v;ilnablo weajion or ornament wliicli has overcome 
religious scruiiles, rather than the wish of the owner 
to benelit those who come after him. 

Among the Arawak it is not uncoimnou for the hammock in 
w'hich the body is laid in the grave to be withdrawn afterwards 
if it ia new and good.! In New tiuinea, among the Koita and 
Molu tribes, although the house of a dead man is allowetl to 
decay, the floor beams, which are valued on a<eount of their 
fine workmanship, are not allowed to HiifTer the siinu* fate, hut 
are regarded as the most important part of the inheritatu:e.'-! 

The familiar custom of substituting eeremonial 
objects or models for objects of utility or value, 
and avoiding tlie sacrilice of slaves and wives, wbieh 

i. s found in its most highly developed form in the 
burials of ancient Egyjit, is probalily due to the 
wish of the heir to prevent too serious a reduet ion in 
his inheritance rather tliaii to the desire of the owner 
to pass on his estate intact. It may also be noted 
that an importfint or a chief jiart in the rites 
accompanying the burial ceremony, ■which would 
a fiord the o})])ortunity of withholding any of tlie 
personal property from destruction, is frerjuently 
entrusted to a near relative, who at a lat<ir stage 
is either the heir or takes a lonsiderable share of 
the estate. 

In Samoa only the sister or the sister’s child had the privilege 
of sitting at the head of the grave and breaking the bottle of 
scented oil to pour over the uncovered face of the dead man,3 
while among the Bathonga the > ounger brother, who inherited 
the chief wife of the deceased, entered her kraal, of which he 
became the master, performed the ‘ rite of the twig^,’ and 
delivered the address to the ancestors.'* If a Kikuyu son refuses 
to a.s.sist In digging his father’s grave, he is disciualilled from 
receiving a share in the estate.6 The sons or grandsons chosen 
by the Ragandaclan to perform the burial ceremonies each took 
a widow from the inlieritancc, and the sister’s son received a 
woman for performing the ceremonies which brought the 
mourning to an end.*^ 

3 . The inheritable estate.—(a) Personal pro pert }j. 
—Material things, such as weajions, imptenu'iits, 
utensils, and ornaments, w'ould he among the earliest 
kinds of articles to he regarded as falling by sue 
cession to a man’s connexions at his death. In 
ordinary circumstances tlieso are afi’eeted by no 
spctdal rule, hut follow the regular line of succession, 
although certain articles may he by custom asHigne<l 
to a particular person or class of per.sons.^ 

The Tube-tube tribes of New Guinea distinguiHh two categories 
of personal property. Drums, lime-pole, lime-spatula?, ami 
canooH go to the eister’s children, even if they are girls, but in 
this case for their children. If the Bister haa no chiklren, this 
class of property would pass to the maternal uncle, but with a 
reversion at his death to a man’s own brothers and sisters. 
Property of the second category, such as arm-shells and the 
like, and also pigs, was divided between a man’s own children 
and those of hi.s sister. Among the Waga-waga tribes, ornumenls 
given to a wife by a husbaml are regardecl at his death as the 
heritage of his gariauua, a nmn who performs ccrUin ceremoiiicH 

1 E. Im Thurn, Amoni; the Indians of British Gnia 7 la, London, 
1883, p. 225. 

‘3 C. G. Scligmann, The Melanesians of New Guinea, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1910, p. 90. 

3 (k Drown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, pi> 
42, 403. 

* Junod, i. 142, 200. 

5C. \V. llobley, ‘ Further Researches into Kikuyu and Kamha 
Religious Beliefs and Customs,’./RA / xli. (lOllJ 418; cf. Post, 

ii. ISO. 

f* J. Roscoe, The Baqanda, London, 1911, p. 270. 

On the primitive regulations concerning alienable and in 
alienable properly see Poet, i. 2U0 f. 
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at the f^rave, or hi8 brothers.! Aiiionjf the liathonfja, of th 
lu'f) assegais which are a part of a luan’s rej;ulac erjiiipnicnt 
I'lie, the larger, passes to the son, the other to the utcrin 
nephew ; the nephew has first choice, but by custom leaves th 
l)i*; assegai (o the son .2 A regrular classification ot inheritabl 
property among the Kayans and Kenyaks of Borneo allota all o: 
most of the domestic utcriHils to the widow ; old beads, cloth 
bead-boxes, and female slaves to the daughter!, and w'ai 
coats, weafions, and canoes to the sons.® 

{b) Land. — liiheritancii of land is closely Itouiii 
up with the .sy.stein of land tenure. Individual 
ownership is a late development, and even amon^ 
civilizi^d races communal ownership still affects 
the term.s uj)on which land is held. In the mor< 
primitive typ(‘s of society—the huntin^% pastoral 
and early ap^ricultural stages—it is the rij^ht o 
u.ser and not the absolute ownershi}) tl»at i; 
transmitted. Indeed, in the ca.se of a noinadi 
community of hunters ranging over a wide trac 
of country, the term ‘inheritance,’ as has beei 
stated above, is hardly applicable in the stric; 
sense to the methods uy which members of th 
tribe enter into or are admitted to the terntoria 
rights of their group. They obtain and hold thei 
rights primarily in virtue of birth in a group, aiu 
not in virtue of their relationshij) to an individual 
The same applies in a less degree to the concej 
tion of land held among pastoral tribes, excep 
that the group tends to he smaller or a subdivision 
of a larger group, such as the .sh/>, or the family 
among the Yakuts and the mediaeval Basques 
The land descends through the head of the family 
as a joint possession and not as tlie property o;' 
a single individual, d'he strong gentile organiza 
tion of the tribes of the nortii-we.st coa.st o 
America points to group tenure as (he origin 
of the custom whereby the hunting grounds o’ 
the W'estern l)(^m(^!s and other tribes of that region 
are the hereditary property of the chiefs or the 
n()l)les.'‘ 

In an agricultural community, some degree of 
recognition of individual right of ownership with 
power of trausmis.sion to heirs is usual. 

('j^^anda afTords an instance to tlio contrary. All the land, 
with t,he exception of the clan burial-grounds, belongs to the 
king-. The holdings cultivated by a man’s wives are granted 
him by the chief or directly by the king, who given estates 
to the nobles holding ollice in various district-! of the c-ountry. 
These estates are not iidierited, and, on the promotion of 
the otllcial, pass to hia successor without allowance for 
improvements. 

It is mure usual, however, Avlicrc all land is 
regarded as the ])r()j»eity of the chief, for the 
cii.stum to be modihed by what is practically a 
grant in perpetuity from the chief, eit her with or 
without an annual payment, tlie land then being 
transmitted as hereditary property, hut being 
inalienable by .sale. 

Tiiis foiMi of tenure was found in ancient Mexico, where, 
among the Nahua raees, the property of the nobles was hekl 
diret'lly from the king by the indiviflual, but the land of the 
comimm people was the i>roj)erty of the clan, and held from it 
as inalicn.al)le hut inheritable j)roperty by the individual.A 

In Nigeria, land was granted in perpetuity subject to an 
annual rcnUl and 0(‘cii])ation. Although the grantee had no 
ower to alienate, at his death it did not revert to the chief, 
ut descended to his heir, usually a son,7 who held it on the 
same conditions as his father. 'Similar rules of tenure and 
Hiiccession are found among the Bathonga, with the exception 
that the grants are made by the chief in the first instance to 
the local headman by whom the lots are apportioned among the 
members of Llie \ illage, without, however, affecting the right of 
transmission to heirs.^ 

The mode in which land may he inherited Roine- 
times varie.s in the same community, the variation 
hfhng based upon a distinction between groiij> and 
iiulividual ownershij), with the result that the 
ii;^dit to inherit is vested in twm distinct classes 
<»f f>er.son8. 

> Seligmann, p. fj22 f. 2 jnnod, i. 208. 

•M'. Ilo^e and W. McDougall, The Paijan Tribes 0 / Borneo, 
I,(m(lon, 1012, i. 8.2; cf., for further examples, Post, i. 224 f. 

Ifill-Tout, The Far Wes(, London, 1007, p. 140. 
f' Koscue, pp. 238, 278. 

« 11. 11. Bancroft, FR ii. 224 ff. 

7 It. E. Dennett, Figerian Stiulies, London, 1910, p. 195. 

8 Junod, ii. (1913j tt. 


Among the Mafulu, each man has a house site in the villa^<‘, 
which at his death ceases to be the property of his family 
and reverts to the village; it is, or may be, then allotted to 
another member of the group. In addition, he possesses preUn 
land and bush land, which are his absolute property, but in 
the latter case subject to a right of tlie villagers to pass over 
it. This land descends to his sons, but is held in common by 
them and their heirs; it is never divided, so that the number 
of individuals holding a plot of such land in k>int ownership 
in time may become very largo. Any house built upon this 
site remains the property of the famil}'.! In Melanesia an 
analogous distinction is maintained. There, however, the 
ancient garden lot (because, it may be assumed, it was 
originally cleared by the labour of a group of settlers organized 
on a kinship basis) descends to the members of the owner’s kin, 
his sisters’ children, but bush land cleared by the owner him¬ 
self and made into a garden lot descends to his children and 
continues to be inherited in the direct line so long as the origin 
of the clearing is remembered .2 In Fiji, though the bush land 
was held in common, and the tenure of arable land, descending 
occoixling to a fixed law of inheritance, was little niore than 
a grant of user from the chief, land in tlie Rewa province, con¬ 
sisting of tracts reclaimed from the delta of the river, was 
appropriated by individual families, and as such was subject 
to ordinary chattel law, alienable, and inheritable by the eldest 
son in the first instance, and not by the eldest brother.An 
interesting point arises in connexion with the tenure of trees 
08 apart from land tenure in Melanesia and the adjacent area. 
Property in the trees being distinct from property in the land 
on which they stood, they might, and, indeed, fre<iuenMy did, 
descend to an entirely distini t class. Trees plant<‘d with the 
consent of the owner of the land were inherited by the planter’s 
sons; and trees planted on his own land might he diMiIared to 
be the i)roperty of his sons instead of the members of his kin.-! 

As the princi])le of individual tiunire l)e(-()ines 
more ^generally recognized, tlie custom regnilating 
its trausmis.sion at a break in continuity oi owner- 
.ship caused by death tends to approximate more 
nearly to the rules of inheritance characteristic 
of a highly develojied type of civilization, and to 
ignore claims outside the direct line. If any traces 
of the more ancient system remain, they may be 
sought in the rules for the disposal of the house 
and the house site, this being (be part of the land 
in w’hi(;h the individual first makes good his claim 
to absolute o\vner.sbip, and as sucdi tending to 
preserve the original form of transmission. 

In New CJuineu (he house site formed an important part of 
the inherilam-e, although the house itself wa! usuiilly allowed 
to rot. It luiHsed eit.her to the son (Koita, Mom) or to the 
brother’s sister or •ister’s son (Waga-waga, Tube-tube, Bartle 
Bay). * 

(c) Women as inheritable property. —Man)^ primi¬ 
tive peoples, especially in Africa, regard wives and 
daughters as an iiujiortant part of the estate, to 
be transmitted in accordance with the n‘gular 
rules of inheritance with the rest of the property. 
'The explanation is to be sought partly in (he 
economic value of w'omen eitlier as workers, or, 
in the case of daughters, as potential wmaltli in 
the shape of a bride-jiriee ; partly in the solidarity 
of group feeling which tends to regard everyfliing 
over which the head of tlie group has authority 
as his absolute possession, and, as smdi, to l>e 
"ransferred to his successor; and partly in the 
lecessity, where the independent status of w^omen 
s not recognized, for every w'oman to be attached 
ly some delinite relation to a male protector. As 
, rule the heir married the widow, except wdien 
he was his owm mother, and received the bride- 
Tice for the daughters on their marriage. 

Among the Akikuyu the son, if adult, inherits his father’s 
ddows, but, as a rule, takes as his own wives only those in 
xoess of three ; as it is usual for a man not to marry more 
hari three wives until his son has been received into the tribe, 
,hese widows would be of abfiut the same ago as the heir.<! In 
ligeria (Kagoro) the son takes any of the widows not taken by 
is paternal undes.7 According to the rule of the W’a-Sanla, 
he wives become the property of the eldest brother of the 
leceased ; but, if he already has three vv-ives, or if the number 
nherited would give him more than three, the number allowed. 


! R. W. W'illiamson, The Mafulu, London, 1912, p. 117. 

R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, isfil, p. 0i f. 

8 B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, pp. 338, 309. 

! Oodrington, loc. dt. 

® Scligmann, pp. 89 f., 621-624. 

6 W. §. and Ii. Routledge,If if/i a Prehistoric People, London, 
910, p. 143. 

7a. J. N. Tremearne, ‘Some Nigerian Head Hunters,’J/JA / 
xlii. [1912] 189. 
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he hands them over to other men, while their children remain 
hia property.^ Amonff the Bahiina, if the brother already has 
two wives, the eldest son takea chartje of the widows, althoujfh 
they are looked upon as the property of his uncle.^ The 
Arauoanos assigned the widows to the eldest son, but in 
default of a son they were either given to the eldest brother 
or distributed among all the brotliers In the order of their 
marriage.3 Among the Arunta the wife passes to the younger 
brothers.^ 

[d) Chieftainship, rank, status, etc ,—Although 
the tendency is for tlie chieftainship or headship 
of a group to be hereditary, this is by no means 
a matter of course, and among many primitive 
peoples other considerations are taken into account 
in choosing or accepting a leader of the group. 

In the Australian tribes the office is elective; though the 
choice usually falls on a son of the previous headman, he must 
have distinguished himself as an orator or bard, and as a rule 
be skilled as a medicine-man and qualified to perform magic 
rites at initiation oerfunonies.S Among the Salisn of the up]>er 
waters of the Fraser River the office is elective, but among the 
tribes who lira lower down the river social conditions become 
less democratic until the coast is reached, when the chieftain¬ 
ship hec:omes purely hereditary in the normal course.® The 
hereditary principle is so clearly recognized by the lfalk()m<‘lem 
tribes that the daughter of a headman transmits the chieftain¬ 
ship to her husband, though ineligible to hold it herself,"^ while 
the headship of the Roro-speaking and Mekeo groups of New 
Guinea is not only hereditary, including in the latter cAse the 
war chieftainship, but maybe held by a daughter of a deceased 
headman.On the other hand, personal prowess may be all- 
important. and may delay or prevent recognition of a regular 
line of descent. In most American tribes the office of 
was hereditary In a family or c'.lan, but elective within that group. 
When a war chief existed side by side with the aachnn, the 
office was conferred in virtue of personal prowess, while among 
the TIingit-s election was dependent upon w’ealth.0 The war 
chiefUinship of the Araiicanos in the time of the Spanish wars 
was elective ; now the chieftainship is hereditary in the families 
claiming to be descended from the founders of the local groups. 
Both election and hereditary succession were found among the 
ancient Inhabitants of Central and South America. In the 
royal line of Bern, In Ecuador, and in Colombia, hereditary 
succession was the rule.n The Nahua monarchy at Tezcuco and 
Tlacopan was hereditary and lineal, while in Mexico it was 
collateral and elective, the election falling upon the king’s 
brother. Among the Jakunof the Malay Peninsula, the eldest 
son of the deceased headman is presented for elecUon, while 
among another gro”P jungle tribes of the Peninsula, the 
Sakai, the office is hereditary.In Cumana, on the other hand, 
it is the youngest son of the head wife who inherits the chief¬ 
tainship.!^ In Borneo, among the Kayans, the office of chief is 
elective, with a bias in favour of the son, who, if not of mature 
age, is held to have a strong claim to election after the death of 
his father’s succe.SHor ; but among the Kenyahs, where the chief 
has greater authority, the heir (a son or a nephew) is recognized 
during the lifetime of his father, and given a certain amount of 
authority as a preparation for the duties he will have to per¬ 
form later.!* In Uganda the chieft.ainships of the various 
districts were not hereditary, but in the disposal of the king. 
As a rule the son of the deceased chief, especially if he was 
killed in battle, was appointed, as being by upbringing and 
training most fitted to hold the position. The principle of 
office being subject to apjioinlinent but hereditary in a limited 
group also apjieared in Uganda in the appointments to the 
great offices of State, which by custom were frequently assigned 
to members of the clan of the previous holder, and even in 
the royal succession ; the three ^reat officers of State chose as 
the successor to the throne the prince whom they considered the 
most suitable, without noceasanly paying regard to the nomina¬ 
tion customarily made hv the previous king at the time of his 
death.i« The lucrative village offices of the Nagas, which are 
the most valuable part of an estate, are hereditary in the male 
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line,i but among the neighbouring Lushei Kukl tribes both 
elective and hereditary offices exist, sometimes side by side in 
the same village.3 The great offices anfi the accompanying 
grunts of land of the Mayas and peoples of ancient Mexico and 
Central America either were hereditary or, when in the gift 
of the monarch, tended to become hereditary, while the 
nobles about the person of the king formed a hereditary 
caste.* Hereditary castes or classes are found in many parts 
of the world, the most noteworthy examples pcrhajis being 
In British Columbia, where hereditary social distinctions 
are most strictly observed.* In Samoa the office of councillor 
was hereditary in certain families, descending to the next eldest 
brother.® 

The position of medioine-nn.n of a group or 
tribe, although, like the chieftainship—an office 
with w'hich in the early stages it is usually com¬ 
bined—not originally herediUiry, but the result of 
a real or supposed mental or physical peculiarity, 
becomes in the course of develoi)ment an office 
which is transmitted in accordance with a rule of 
inheritance. This may be due partly to the influ¬ 
ence of as.sociation. 

In New Britain, on the death of the chief, who is regarded as 
a powerful sorcerer, his brother frequently assumes the position 
on the strength of a declaration thar his brother’s powers have 
passed to him—a declaration in (nil acc^ordance with the Mola- 
ne.sian concej)tion of mana, and its power of aCfecting persons 
or objects with which it comes int-o contact.® 

Oil tlie other hand, those who are closely associ¬ 
ated with the medicine-man by ties of kiiishij) may 
be held not only to be infected with his powers, but to 
have special opportunities of ac(i[niring a knowledge 
of magical rites and incantations—an idea which 
would be fostered by a not unnatural desire to keep 
a position of power and profit for children and 
relatives. 

Not only is the Balokl medicine-man succeeded by his son, to 
whom he imparts the secrets of bis powers, but it is extremely 
dithcult for any one who is not a member of his family to become 
a medicine-man.7 At Bartle Bay, in New Guinea, the headman, 
who is also a kind of medicine-man, is succeeded by his brother 
or sister’s son, to whom he has passed on hia knowledge.® The 
inheritance of the priesthood either by individuals or by families 
or groups, as among the Chibcha of (Colombia!! or among the 
ancient inhabitanls of Central America—at V'opaa the office of 
priest was hereditary in the family of the Wiyatao!®—may be 
assigned to an origin in similar ideas. 

In connexion with these sacred offices may be 
mentioned the inheritance of special functions, 
privileges, and objects in connexion with religions 
matters. 

The Arunta sacred objects. Including the chiirimja, and the 
privilege or duty of performing certain parts in tlie religious 
ceremonies are the property of individuals. As such they form 
part of the property transferred by inheritance, but not of herwise 
ahenabie. The women may also own churinga nanja, though 
they may never see them ; these are inherited, but not according 
to the ordinary rule, passing to the women’s younger brothers 
and not to the other half of the tribe, as they must not leave 
the local group. The same conditions are found in other tribes 
of the region.!! Among the Kwakiutl of tlio north-west coast of 
America the right to wear a certain crest, to perform certain 
duties, to sing certain songs, to eat human flesh, to have certain 
xnanitous, and the membership of secret societies (after initia¬ 
tion) are herediUiry in the clan or the family, and may be 
acquired for the children by marriage to an heiress or by killing 
the possessor. It may be noted that the position of the owner 
of these privileges is defined liy the fact that only one )>er8on at 
a time is rcgardi'd as the representative of the ance.stor from 
whom they are ultimately derivi'd.i'.! Names and crests in the 
British Columbian tribes are regarded as family property, and 
as such are transmitted to the heir.!® 
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For the inlieritanoe of the t<jteiu and of tabus, 
refer(‘iH;e must bo ma(]e to the special articles 
dealin^^ with these subjects. 

Mention may be made, however, of an inheritance of a food 
tabu whi(^h is found ninong the Hanffala of tlie Congo, whereby 
a. man w'bo may lie fori)iuden a ccrtfiin food by the medicine¬ 
man, as part of the course of treatment for a disease, transmits 
the disability to his descendants,! while among the Bamitala a 
hereditary class, w'earing a distimdivo heori-drcsa and a i)racelot 
whicli passes at death to the uterine nephew hut cannot be 
)ijrchased, also inherita a tabu against eating human flesh or 

O w1h.2 

(e) Dr,})t. — Inheritance usually connotes the 
ac(iuisition of property by the heir. It may, how¬ 
ever, on occasion involve the reverse, as among 
the Hangala® and the Ha-Yaka,^ where a m.an’s 
heir is responsible for his debts, even if there is 
no pid})(*rty, or as among the Johor Jakun, where 
the heirs must pay one half of the debt, irrespective 
of the si/e of tlie inheritance.'^ 

4. The heir.— (a) The Jcin and its members. —As 
inheritance tends by custom to follow tlie line of 
descent, in a matrilineal society the heirs to a man’s 
estate will he not his own elnidren, hut the mem¬ 
bers of his kin either as a whole or as represented 
by those rnemhcrs who are more immediately re¬ 
lated to him (see art. Family [Primitive], § 12 ). 
There is ground for believing that inheritance by 
the kin was far more wide-spread than it is at 

i iresent, even if it was not at one time universal. 

t still survives, with or without modification, in 
a considerable number of instances, of whicli the 
following may he regarded as typical. 

Among the Mc'lanesians the normal heir to a man’s property 
Is his nephew, the son of his sister.® So also among the Kurnaj.7 
The Arunta rule is that a man’s property shall pass to that half 
of the tribe to which he hijnsclf does not belong, i.e. to his 
mother’s l)rothor8 or his daughters’ husbands.® In the liOuisi- 
ades, land is inherited by the owner’s brothers, sisters, and 
sisters’ children, i.e. by the members of his kin. Among the 
Waga-waga tribes of New Guinea, garden land passes to the 
sister’s children, or, if these are too young, to the maternal 
uncle, or the owner’s mother, with revci-sion to the sister’s 
children. On the other hand, a woman’s garden property, in¬ 
cluding coco-nut trees, descends to her children, while her 
personal property, such as ornaments not given her by her 
husband, is divided between her children and her sisters.w 
Among the North American tribes this rule was followed in 
the majority of cases. Pro|)erty wag shared among the clan, 
and chiefly by the kin.10 It sometimes occurs in Africa, e.q. 
auiong the Laintjala u and some of the tribes of theOre.at Ijakcs.i'-i 
The Selangor Sakai choose the successor to a deceased headman 
from among his sister’s children,!* and among the Orang Ber- 
lanus the chieftainship falls to the sister’s son.i^ Among the 
Chiheha of Colombia, as already mentioned, the priesthood was 
here(iil,ary in the female line. In New Britain, land, it is said, 
could not pass to a son because descent was traced in the female 

lino.15 

Only certain classes of property may he heredi¬ 
tary in tlie female line. 

Among the ZaghAwa, succession to the headship passes to the 
son of a .sister or, failing him, the son of a maternal aunt, though 
property descends to the chil(ircn,i®and among the Piets a sister’s 
son likewise succeeded to the chieftainship.17 Among the Nairs, 
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personal effects pass to a sister’s children, and land belonging 
to the wife is inherited by a daughter or sister.i 

Property may pass exceptionally to a sister or 
her children when direct heirs fail. 

Among the Bathonga a sister holds the property in trust for 
her own children, if her brother should leave no direct heirs—in 
this COSO if no brothers survive him.'-i In New Guinea the Koita 
rule of inheritance of the clan chieftainship is that, failing sons, 
or if tlie sons are too young, the jjroperty i)aBse8 to the sister’s 
sons. In the latter case it would revert to the sons if they were 
grown up when their uncle died.3 The heir among the Gongo 
tribes, failing a brother, is the sister’s son ^ (see, further, below, 

(d))- 

Sonie instances of the privilej^ed position of 
women and of those related in the female line 
seem to point to an earlier system which has been 
Hii[)erse(led in ^^erieral usage. 

The peculiarly close relation between maternal uncle and 
nephew existing in the Torres Strail.8 and in Fiji (where it is 
known as va.su), w'hich allows the nephew to treat his uncle’s 
property with the greatest freedom, suggests that, although 
now patrilineal, these people were once matrilineal, and the 
m'phew was the uncle’s heir.® A Bimilar relation in dealing 
with property as between maternal uncle and nephew (and to 
a limited extent between paternal uncle and nephew) is found 
among the Nandi and the Masai, In this case it is reciiwocal; 
an uncle may claim any article from the father of his nephew, 
and the nephew must buy it for him. The nephew, on the 
other hand, may claim any property belonging to his uncle.® 
In Savage Island, wliere the people are in a transition stage, 
though (he son inherited his father’s property, the daughters 
had a claim on their maternal uncle.7 In (iganda the fact that 
one of the queens is the king’s sister and that princesses are not 
allowed to marry and have children suggests that at one time 
the kingship was transmitted in the female line.® 

{b) Transition from kin to family. —It is not 
surprising to find that, wdth the growth of family, 
as opposed to kin, feeling, an attempt should be 
made to avoid this law of inheritance by various 
means, either by gifts inter vivos, as among the 
Mclane.sians, or the Ibintar of South India, among 
whom, however, these gifts become null and void 
at death,® or by adoption of tlie heir, a common 
device among the Iroquois, in order to perpetuate 
the chieftainship in their family,'® or by marriage 
of the heir—the sister’s son—to the daughter; as 
among the Carriers (I)6n6).'' 

Evidence of what appears to he a transition stage Is afforded 
by arrangements such as that which prevails amon^ the peoi)l 0 
of Tiga ix)eroeng, whereby the inheritance is divided enually 
among the children of the man himself and of his sister.I^ A 
similar compromi.Be between the maternal and paternal branches 
among the Wolaroi of Australia divides the boomerangs, waddles, 
etc., between a man's sons and his brother-in-law,i® Among the 
Koita, personal property, such as canoes, spears, etc., is divided 
among the nana (elder brother, sister, or cousin) and rora 
(younger brother, sister, or cousin) by the eldest son, hut a por¬ 
tion is put aside for any younp; children, while the garden land, 
assigned out of the clan holding, descends to the children, and 
the house site descends rigidly in the male line.i^ 

(c) The family and its members. —In atldilion to 
the father’s increasing desire to benefit his own 
children rather than those of his sister, as the 
family tics Loadually assume an ascendancy over 
those of the kin, two influences are at w ork which 
would tend to divert the line of inheritance to sons 
in preference to nephews. As the sense of property 
in land grows stronger, increased importance is 
attached to residence as a factor determining the 
heir. Even in Australia, wdiore, as has been men¬ 
tioned, in the case of the chieftainship the idea of 
inheritance is not highly developed, and the hunt¬ 
ing grounds are regarded as the common property 
of the tribe and not of the individual, hunting 
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rights descend from father to son, because the 
patrilocal organization, providing a residence for 
the sisters and daughters with their imsbands’ 
tribe, makes anj" assignment of these rights to 
another than the sons an impossibility. 

This cause underlies the Na>^a custom, in case of default 
of sons, of assig-ninff inimoveablo property to the deceased 
man’s brothers, and moveables to his daughters among the 
Lusheis, the son who is to inherit the paternal house and land 
—usually the youngest—remains with the parents, while the 
other sons at their marriage leave the parents to found a village 
of their own.^ 

The substitution of an agricultural for a pastoral 
life, with the consolidation of individual property 
in land, strengthens this tendency. Further, 
where the cultivation of the ground is the duty 
of the men, the inheritance of land is, as a rule, 
confined to the male members of the family. 

Among the Basques, while pastoral pursuits predominated, 
the estate passed to the eldest cliild, whether male or female ; 
but with an increased practice of ayricuiture, of which women 
were unsuited to take charge, and the gradual obsolcHcence of 
land tenure based uj^on the communar idea, male inheritance 
tended to become the rule exclusively.8 In Nigeria, where 
security of land tenure depends upon the land being kept under 
cultivation, women cannot inherit it, because they are regarded 
as unable to comply with this corniition.'* 

'rhe second set of circumstances which supports 
the patrilocal organization in diverting inheritance 
from the female collateral to the male collateral 
or direct line, but allects moveable as well as im¬ 
moveable property, is that which is connected witli 
the payment of the bride-price. This ciistcm not 
only frees the woman from the claims wliich the 
family or tribe may have over her, but at the same 
time, by cHecting her transfer to lier husband, cuts 
oir herself and her children from participating in 
the estate of her father or broihers (see art. 
Family [Primitive]). It is found, accordingly, 
among most of the Africiin races, e.g., where the 
bride-price is a regular institution, tliat inherit¬ 
ance in the male line is commonly the rule. Ex¬ 
ceptions, however, are to be found among races 
in a state of transition or who retain some traces of 
the institution of mother-right (see below, p. 294). 

When once the predominance of tlie female line 
has broken down, it does not follow that the inherit¬ 
ance wd!l fall to the sons as a matter of course, 
noi that the eldest son will take precedence over 
his brothers. Indecfl, there is ground for believing 
that, in some regions at least, the course of de¬ 
velopment has been from the female collateral to 
the male collateral rather tlian from the female 
collateral to the direct line ; that is to say, the 
principle of ^roiip inheritance continues to hold 
good, out it IS organized on a basis of male rela¬ 
tionship rather than female. This is suggested by 
the priority or prominence given to the hrotliers 
of the deceased. A factor of importance which 
also helps to support the claim of the hrotliers or 
other adult members of the group as against the 
children is that only tho.se are allowed to inherit 
who are able to hold the property, by force if 
necessary, or to take their share in the allairs and 
the defence of the group if required. This leads 
to the exclusion of women and minors. 

The custom among the tribes of Manipur, that a clan should 
take a part of the estate when daughters inherit in default 
of male heirs;* the trace of clan tenure of burial grounds in 
Uganda, the only land which is not regarded as hclonginjf to 
the king, and for which at the death of the holder, wlio is a 
tenant for life rather than owner, a successor is chosen by the 
clan subject to the king's sanction, as well as to the control 
exercised over the inheritance of personal property by the 
clan;6 the fact that in Ashanti the king is theoretically the 
heir of all his subjects, though in practice he rcHieives only a 
certain quantity of gold dust on the death of chiefs;^ the 
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family tenure of burial lands in Korea and other analogous 
customs of which inst.anccs could be adduced — snggcsL that 
the ])lace of the kin as collecti\ e heir was taken by llie clan, 
and that this grou]> was later narrowed to the more iniineduile 
relatives, the brothers. Among the lia Kwcrc the heir is a 
brother ; among the BalhotiKa all the brothers must hold tlie 
inheritance before it can fall to the heir, the son.’^ In Nigeria 
(Kagoro) a grown-up son inherits such of the wives as are not 
taken by his paternal uncles.The Biiduma of the Chad assign 
llie wives to the eldest brother, while per.sonal property is 
divided into two e(pial parts between the cldldren and their 
uncle.4 The ceremony jierformed by the Kamha heir before he 
can assume possession of his father's property-, in the course of 
which he throws a branch at hit paternal uncle, saying, ‘ I pay 
you before the eUiers,’ and the certmioniul cohabitation of the 
uncle w'ith the wives of the deceased, seem to he a form of 
compensation or propitiation of the uncle, eitlier, as Is suggested 
by llohley, as the representative of t he dec'.eased, or, more jirob- 
ahly, as an heir wlio.se claims have been su)lersetled. In either 
case it imjthes the solidarity of the family group.* The Wa- 
Sania chieftainship is inherited by the eldest brollier and by 
the son ordy in default.^ In Samoa the legitimate heir was the 
next cMcst brother.^ In Fiji the succession to the cdiieftain- 
sbip depended upon a limited elechon for whic'h the son was 
eligible only in default, Ihstly of lirothers, and secondly of sons 
of the lute idiiefb paternal uncle. The normal heir to the 
hou.se site is the <ldest brother.^ Amcuig tlie Nubua, Maya, 
arul other riu-es of Central America, where ttie sm cession was 
strictly here<liLary, it descendi d to the son, but, wlicre there 
was a limited election, choice was made from among the 
brothers.y The iimde, if the children are minors, is usually 
regarded as the natural holder of the estate until they arc of 
age, wlien, in some cases, as with the Suk, lie shares it with 
tliem.io and sometimes hands it over to them a.s a whole. 

When the inheritance nti.sses to the children, the 
eld(‘st son being normally the strongest, primo¬ 
geniture is a common but not an invariable rule ; 
but, should the eldest son be unsuitable, he may 
be set aside by his father, or, in the case of a 
ehieftain.shii), by those in authority. A chieftain¬ 
ship may descend in a family while the actmal 
member to liold office is cho.sen uy election. A rule 
of inlieritance may detinitely set aside the eldest 
son. 

Among the Nflga tribes, especially among the Maos, the 
yo»uigcbt son, as alread\- meriLioncd, inherited the house. 
Sometimes, as among the Suk, the eldest son inlierited the 
father’s, the youngest son the mother’s )u<ipcrty, or, according 
bo the En Teiiuisi rule, the eldest takes all the mol her s properly 
and the largest share of the father’s.An interesting parallel 
in a civilized communily is alTorded by the cusloin of 
‘Borough English,’still in existence in certain imrts of England, 
w'hcrehy certain classes of property descend to the youngest 
son. 

When primogeniture Is the rule, it is generally an obligation 
on the elde.st son to look after and provide for his hroUiers out 
of the estate, as among the Akikuyu, where each son ultimately 
receives about an eijual share.In some Naga villages tho 
oiliest son has to maintain his brothers; among the t^uoirenga 
he supports the rc.sl of the family ; at I^adak, wlien the oddest 
son marries for himself and his hrotliers, the paternal posses¬ 
sions are transmitted on the understanding that he maintain 
his brothers. Sometimes the younger brothers acted as the 
olde.st brother’s a.ssi.Mlants, or were virtually his slaves, as among 
the Bahinm.i® A rule which places a furll^er rcst.riction on 
primogeniture, not uncommon, esjiecially among the Bantu 
tribes, confines the inheritance to certain of the cdiildron only. 
In Uganda the eldest son of llie king, who actod as his brothers’ 
kee])er or guardian, was expressly debarred from inheriting. 
The successor to the throne must be chosen from ‘children of 
the drum,' x.e. children horn after the accession of the father. 
Ereiiuently only the children of the chief or principal wife are 
eligible to succeed to the father's position, as among the Nandi 
or the Zulus,the chief wife in tlie latter case being the first of 
the wives for whom the bride-price was paid witli cattle from 
the father’s estate and not from cattle earned by the man him¬ 
self. In ancient Mexico at Tezcuco only children born of the 
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principal wife, f^enerally a princess of bIoo<i royal, or at Tlas- 
cala of a wife luurried accordirnj to certain riles, could succeed .1 
Except in the last-named case, this disability has no reference 
to the question of Icicitimacy. 

At tlio Htage of <lev(4opnient wliere tho value of 
the individual as adtliii^^ stren^^^th to the tribe is 
the chief consideration, children of free and slave 
women are treated equally, while those of doubtful 
paternity are regarded without question as mem¬ 
bers of the putative father’s family. As already 
mentioned, adoption is practised for the purpose of 
inheritance, (hough sometimes tlie adojited child 
is disqualified from sharing the estate of his 
ado[)ted parents. 

In Korea, where only the eldest son can hold the family 
estates, it is a frequent practice, in a famil}’ without sous, to 
adopt the second ion from another family. 

Itven slaves are permitted to inlierit in certain 
circumstances. 

Tlie nan).rala mi^riit free slaves after longf service, and allow 
them to receive a portion of the estate.^ Among tlie Ba Yaka, 
iri default of heirs a slave may inlierit the estate, thereby 
becoming a free man.-* 

{(() lVo?/ie?i as heirs. —Notwithstanding tho im¬ 
portance attached to female descent and the part it 
plays or has played in determining the disposal 
of {iropcrty, wormm are, among many })eoples, 
debarred from inheritance.® This is due partly to 
the unstable conditions of a primitive society 
mainly based on physical force, and partly to the 
fact that, where tlie economic value of women is 
high, it tends to keep them in a subordinate 
position, without rights to hold or receive property 
aoart from their male relatives or connexions. 
Triroughoiit the greater part of Africa not only is 
a woman incapacitated from receiving a share of 
the property of her husband or father, but she 
frequently constitutes the most valuable part of 
the estate. 

(a) IVidows. — The custom of regarding the 
widow or widows as part of the responsibility or 
part of the property falling to the heir, which 
arises from tiie fact of tlieir close incorporation 
into the group by marriage, secures a provision or 
a jirotector for tliem after the death of the hus¬ 
band. Where the wife holds a position of greater 
independence, she may return to her own relatives 
when she is left a widow. In neither cose, gener¬ 
ally speaking, would it he consonant with primitive 
modes of thouglit that she should hold property 
belonging to her husband’s group. A w'oman may, 
however, sometimes be allowed at the death of her 
husband to retain such articles, especially clothes, 
utensils, or ornaments, as have become elo.sely 
associated with her by use, althou^di her riglit of 
ownership during her husband’s lifetime ha» not 
been recognized. 

Among the ArunU, a man’s widows ar* allowed to take 
nothing but the yam sticks.^ The Mafulu widow takes the 
current season’s crop, which shs has helped to plant, unless she 
has returned to her own people.7 On the other hand, among 
the Waga-waga tribes of New Guinea, valuable shell ornaments 
given to a wife revert to the iiusband's brothers at his death.* 
In Nigeria tlie widow appears to have an interest in the houHe 
if she has no grown-up family and no relatives by marriage. In 
this case she may marry again, takijig her husband to the 
houee.il A inong the tribes of the Baringo district of East Africa, 
the property given to tho wife at marriage is divided among the 
ohildren on the death of tlie hushand.io Among the Nilotic 
Kavirondo, each widow receives a cerUin number of cattle, 
which, at her death, pass to her sons.** Auioiig the Wagiriama 
and the Kikuyu, personal ornaments ars distributed among the 
female members of the family of tho deceased.i'-* 
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It sometimes hai)pens tliat, in cases where there is 
apparent transmission of property to a female, it 
is held upon terms re.scinhhng a trust. 

The Mafulu widow, on the death of her husband, receives a 
pig from the estate, which dors not, however, l)ecoine her j)ro- 
perty, but is kept by her for the mourning rites which take 
place at the end of a 3 ear.* Among the Dinkas the property of 
a man who dies without a son passes to his widow, the rea.son 
being that it is her duty to perpetuate the family ; she must 
provide an heir to the property' by taking a secynd husband, 
wiioso children are regarded as children of the lirst iiusband,* 
Among the Akikuyu, each of the widows at the death of the hus¬ 
band retains the plantation and the hut which were hers during 
his lifetime, together with the goats which lived in her hut, to 
enable her to provide for her cliildren ; but they are in no way 
regarded as her absolute property, and, as her sons marry, a 
portion of the land is cut off and transferred to tlie lirst wife of 
each.3 

Even where there is a distinct tenure of lands, as among the 
Tube-tube tribes of New Guinea, and the husband and wife 
work side by side on their respective plots, tlio wife has to give 
one half of her first year’s crop after her husband’s death to his 
relatives as the product of his labour.^ 

(/3) Daughters .—Although it is generally true 
to say that among primitive races of to-day women 
do not inherit, there is evidence to suggest that at 
an earlier stage, and in a community organized 
on matriarchal and matrilocal lines, women were 
regarded not only as heirs, hut as even taking 
precedence of men (see art. Family [Primitive], 
§ 6 ). 

In the island of K^ thnos the eldest daughter inherited the 
house,5 and in Tolos she inherited all the property.The Can¬ 
tabrians, on the authorit v of Strabo,"^ are, like the L 3 cians,* said 
to have transmitted property to their daughters, while among 
the Basques property (iescended to the eldest child, whether a 
son or a daugliter.y The Iroquois bride stayed in her ow’ii house 
at marriage, as the heiress.*^ The irifiuence and predominant 
position occupied by w’omen among the American tribes are 
shown by the customs afifecting iniieritiuice among the tribes of 
the •outh-weetern region of tho United ^L^tes. Among the 
Hopis, the Zuhis, the Spokanes, and otlu-r tribes, the house and 
its contents belong to tha woman, and are transmitted in the 
female line.** Among the Navalios, a woman's yiroperty de¬ 
scended to her nieces.*^ Tlie peculiar social organization of the 
Naira extends to the tenure of property. All land belongs to 
the women, and the heir is the eldest daugliter or the sister.‘3 
In Egypt, a daughter had an equal, or in early times a pre¬ 
ferential, right to a share in her father’s property.*^ 

In some cases, when the daughter does not 
inherit, she may transmit the inheritance to her 
husband or to her children; this is especially 
frequent when the husband takes up his residence 
with the family of his wife. 

Among the Puyumas of Formosa, the son-in-law resides with 
his wife’s parents, and on their death takes possession of tho 
house and property.*^ In Japan the man who marries an only 
daughter may be adopted as a ton, and his children inherit the 
randfathsr's property.*® Among the Bororo tiie husband, after 
he death of his wife's parents, takes up his residence in the 
family house and becomes head of tht family.*’? An analogous 
transmission through a woman is found among tho Salish (Hal- 
koin^lem) and among the Kwakiutl of North America, where the 
husband transmits the hereditary name, crest, and privileges of 
his wife’s father to his own children.*® In those cases where, as 
in the Malay ambil-anak system, a man on marriage su.staiiiB no 
further relation to tho family in which he was born, he natur¬ 
ally forfeits all rights to inheritance from it. His rights as 
regards the family into which he marries range widely accord¬ 
ing as his status there varies from that of a slave, as in Kaur and 
the ICanau districts of S. Sumatra, to that of a son of the house, 
as in Kroe, where his property passes to his children or the 
nearest female relatives of his wife, wliile he himself can have 
the usufruct of inherited property only so long as he resides 
with his parents-in-law.i® 
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It is also possible, in exceptional circiinistances, 
for an estate to fall to a woman, amoiie a peoj)le 
who do not, as a rule, recognize female inherit¬ 
ance. 

Among the Bangala, failing male heirs, a man’s sister will 
inherit his property. Married daughters, however, among the 
Bangala usually take from the estate of their <lecea8C‘d father 
the women who were paid as bride-price for themselves, and 
hand them to their brothers, who thereafter make presents 
periodically to their brothers-in-lawd In Samoa, land might be 
neld by females when all the males in the family were dead.’-^ 
The inlieritance may be in the nature of a temporary provision. 
Among the Nandi, the daughters received the mother’s utensils 
and ornaments as well as a share in her plantation until their 
marriage, while the eldest son of the principal wife, who inherited 
the chif'f share of the property, was exjH'cted to give a cow to 
each widow.it Clan or kin rights may he revived to emphasize 
the exceptional circumstances, os in the custome followed at 
Laiyi and biyai among the Maos, whereby, in tlie event of the 
inheritance falling to girls through lack of male heirs, the clan, 
the male relatives, or a paternal uncle book a share of the 
inheritance, usually the house.'* 

Where it is generally recognized that women 
may hold property, the inheritance is frequently 
shared among all the children,® subject to any 
regulation as to a larger or special share being 
allott<3(i to any one or other of them. 

The Mafnln woman can hold as property only clothes and 
personal ornanumtH, which, at her death, go to her husband, or 
are divided ecjuall}' among her children.» Among the Benua 
Jakun of the Malay Peninsula, one-third of the property is 
assigned to the daughters, two-thirds to the sons, and the Jakun 
of Johore make an etnial division among all the children."^ The 
Tuareg c.hildren tlivide equally all lawful property, t.e. property 
acquired by labour.8 Among the Koita and Motn tribes of New 
Guinea, coco-nut trees are divided e(iually between boys and 
girls, w'hile the latter inherit a life interest in the land which is 
commonly extended to their children.^ Among the Kewyahs 
and other jungle tribes of Borneo, there is a customary allo¬ 
cation of the different classes of projierty to the wi(iow, sons, 
and daughters, the latter (jbtaining old beads, etc. ; while among 
the Hayaks the Chinese Jars, which are highly valued, are 
divided efiually among all the children. 1^* Artiluual brotherhood 
and kinship frequently involve the rights and obligations of 

inheritance, u 

5. Testamentary disposition of property.—ft is 

evident from what has already o(u;ii said that 
inheritance to the primitive mind depends upon a 
rule or custom, invariable outside certain limits, 
over which the deceased person has no control. 
Property, in so far as it is not reiiuired by the 
owner in the life after death, is at thedispo.sal of the 
living, originally the group-kin—family, village, 
or the like—of which he was a member, and sub¬ 
sequently the limits of this group are restricted 
until it is composed only of his children or more 
imme<liate relatives. Virtually the dis])Osal of the 
property is wit h the living ; but by usage it comes 
about that those Uj whom it shall fall stand in 
certain relations to the former owner. In these 
circumstanc es it is not surprising to liiid that it is 
not usually jiossiblc; for a man to dispose of his 
pro[)erty by will. It is definitely stated in most 
cases that no such power exists. On the other 
hand, it is clear that in some cases the desire to 
modify the regular line of succession does exist, 
and attempts are made to evade the rule. This is 
a frecpient cause of gifts inter vivos. 

Reference has already been made to the gifts presented by the 
Melanesian father to his sons in his lifetime to keep property 
in the family, or, in the case of a chief, to secure the chieftainship 
for them, and the marriage of a daughter to the heir among the 
Salish. Among the Veddas, the gifts made to a (laughter on 
her marriage are counted against anything she might inherit 
at her father’s death. But it was also usual for a man on his 
death-bed to give to his unmarried nephew—the man allotted 
by custom as the husband of his daughter—the land which he 
would not otherwise iiave received until his marriage, and also 
to divide his land and property among his children in prepara¬ 
tion for death, handing to each the tokens of pos.sossion—usually 
a stone, a tooth, flint and steel, and a lock of hair—to be produced 
as title-deeds in the event of dispute.In this case the wishes 
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of thed>jng man seem to be regarded with more respect and 
to carry more force than is usual. In I'ganda, the ahig de¬ 
signated his Hiux'essor, but his wishes might be (lisregarded if, 
in the oi>inion of the oflicials who made the selection frenu 
among the sons, the one designated was not suitable. The clan 
in determining the apportionment of an estate might also 
disregard the wishes as to its disposal expressed by the owner 
before his <leath.* It is usual among the Akiknyu fur a man to 
call his family tr»gethcr and express his wislies as to the disposal 
of the property ; the heir-at-law is expected to carry out 
those wishes in making provision for the member.s of the family. 
Theoretii-ally the o\Mier had absolute power of appointment ; 
practically the demise was dictated by custom. Although it is 
customary for a woman to keep the goats and land uhich sl\e 
has tended in her hnshand's lifetime, she might, if not on good 
terms with him, be assigned a smaller share. It \\a8 also 
possible, by means of the kirnnie, or dying curse, to * tie up' a 
jarlicular piece of jiroperty, such as a cow, so that it ('ould not 
)e alienated, hut must remain a family possess!mi.Among 
ths Kenyahs and Ka> ans of Borneo, properl^' was divided among 
the women and children at the deatli of tlie father. The division, 
however, w'^ts frequently made before death to avoid (lisputeH.^ 
In Samoa, part of the property was ■ometimes apportioned by 
the owner on his rleath bed. In New BriUiri, a dving man 
would call together his relatives and tell them what in do with 
his property ; hut his directions would, as a rule, he strictly in 
accordance with custom, ex('ej»t that he might assign a sihall 
portion of diwarn to his children and wives.* In Savage Island, 
house, land, and such personal property os would not be desi roy ed 
out of r<‘S[>ect to the memory of the deceased was transmissible 
by te8tament.ary disposition ; ® so also in 'I’aliiti.^ The limitations 
usually imposed upon the wishes of the owner are perhajis best 
indicated by the custom among the Tube-tube peoplos and in 
the Eouisiades, where, though the pro)>erty fell in tiie one case 
partly to his sister’s children, partly to his own, and in the other 
to the kin, a man might suggest to his heir-at-law that I'ert^ain 
ornaments or personiu possessions should be jjiven to particular 
children. In the latter locality, gifts inter vivos did not revert 
to the estate for division, nor were they counted as jvart of an 
individual's share.7 Melanesian customs also paid considerable 
deference to an owner’s wishes as to the disposal of his property. 
In Floriila he might direct that his canoe be given to his son. 
In Banks Island lie might ask his lieir to allow his sons to 
remain in possession of his land, and this might be permitted 
on payment by the sons, while personal projierty could he 
disposed of by an ante mortem declaration which held good on 
the same terniH.8 

Among the Basques there was a limit ed jiower of testamentary 
disposition, the individual being permitted thus to dispose of 
any property aeijuired by himself, but not of that acquired as 
part of the family inheritance.» 

An ingenious method of evading the laws of succession has 
been devised Ivy the Bangala. The dying man sent for the one 
whom he wished to benefit and committed a technical assault 
upon him ; after the death had taken place the assaulted man 
then claimed coin|ien.sation from the heirs. Another method was 
to promise that the property should pass to the individuals whom 
it was desired to benefit and to hand them tokens in the jiresence 
of witnesses. After the death of the owner, the property waa 
handed over to the heir on production of the tokens. 

LiTitiiATURB.—Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society, or Re¬ 
searches in the JAnt$ of Human J‘r<)greft, London, 1877, 

‘ Houses and House-Life of the American Aborigines,' Con- 
trihutions to American Ethnology, Washington, 1881 ; C. 
Letourneau, Property, its Origin and Development, London, 
1892; E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, do. 1910, vol. ii. 
ch. 5; A. H. Post, Crundriss der ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, 
Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1894-95, i. 211-220, ii. 171-209. 

K. N. Fallaize. 

INHERITANCE (Babylonian).—Wo nnist be 
careful not to assume the iinjilications in English 
law of words used to translate into our tongue the 
legal terms ocxuirring in Babylonian and Assyrian 
documents, d'he Assyrian cdvili/.iition and customs 
were so entirely the same as those of Babylonia 
that they may be treated as one. The sense in 
which the verb ‘inherit’ is here, used iuijdies a 
right on the jvart of another to t.ake possession, on 
the death of the possessor, in virtue of a ]>ersonai 
relation between the ‘inheritor’ and the deceased. 
The nature of that ndation constitutes for our 
purpose the ‘ law of inheritance.’ 

Tlie prime source of information as to irdierit- 
ance in Babylonia is the (.'ode of Hammurabi, 
which appears to have remained in force irom tlie 
close of the 3rd millennium B.c. down to the 
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()tli century. The almost end less Je.Lcal document.^ 
which deal in some way or other with the pra(;tice 
of wliich the Code records tlio theory may b 
noticed as illustrations and occasional excc[»tions. 

L'Ik; rules as to inheritance dillered with tin 
status of the deceased j)oss(!ssor. 

I. Father’s estate.—On the death of a father 
his cliildren divided his estate e<juaily. But rea 
t‘slat<i was often kei)t to^Mither an<l enjoyed ii 
(u,)inmori. It thus (Constituted {\\q bit nhisliu^ ‘his 
father’s house,’ on whi(di a son had claims of 
revenue, and which ho was hound, if possible, t( 
preserve intact and redeem if sold. When por 
lions had lacen parted with by the family, by way 
of Hah‘, lease, pledj^e, or inheritance, to distant 
brandies, it was redeemable, and an heir had a 
right to exercise this power of redemption to the 
prejudice of another (uaimant’s power to sell. If 
one son sought to sell his share, another had power 
to stop the sale by buying it in. 

All estate was divided equally by agreement 
among the heirs, who executed documents assert- 
irm that they were satisfied and pledging them 
selves not to dispute the settlement. Each tvvok 
a signed and sealed document setting out the 
items of his share and giving attestation of accept¬ 
ance. In the case of real estate which could not 
be conveniently divided, as a house, i)ond, or even 
a right to revenue from ofhce, etc., the division 
was often stall'd formally and liquidated on some 
convenient sale, or one heir jiaid otl the others. 
The division was subject to some lacservations. 
A father might give a favourite child real or 
jiersonal pro[)erty by executing a deed of gift 
explicitly delining its extent. In such a case the 
gift was not brought into ‘hotchpot,’ and the son 
so favoured C(uild claim to share equally with the 
other children in the residual estate. 

A father was bound to provide every .son with a 
bride-price, or means to procure a wife, and usually 
set him up with hi.s ‘ portion,’which w'ould include 
both real and personal property. At the division 
of the residual estate an attempt was made to 
allow for this portion already received in estimat¬ 
ing the share then to be taken, unless exempted 
by deed of gift as above. But, if a son was still 
unmarried at his father’s death, the others bad to 
reserve him a bride-price and then share equally 
with him, 

A father was l>ound to provide a dowry for each 
daughter, on her maniage, or on taking vows, if 
this were done with his consent or at his instiga¬ 
tion. Apparently a daughter might take vows 
without his consent. In that case slie was entitled 
to her dowry on his death. If a daughter was left 
unmarried, she was entitled to receive her dowry 
from her brothers and sisters, and in addition 
they were: exp^sded to find licr a husband. 
The daughter’s dowry was her j)ortion, but her 
right in it was only for life, unless she had children, 
when it passed to them. If she died <;hildle.ss, it 
reverted to her family—brothers in the first in¬ 
stance, and their heirs after them. A deed of gift 
might convey real property as well as personal, the 
dowry usually consisting of the latter. In the 
case of vowed women the brothers were usually 
stewards to their sister; but, if not satisfied with 
their administration of her estate, a votary might 
appoint her own steward. 

The sons and daughters, having grown up, been 
married, and therefore portioned of! during their 
father’s lifetime, were bound to maintain him in 
his old age. But for various reasons this duty 
might be burdensome to them or their ministra¬ 
tions unsatisfactory to the father. It w'as in his 
powtir to adopt a .son by deed, leaving to him all 
liis residual estate and usually specifying the 
maintenance to be given (cf. Adoption [Semitic], 


vol. i. p. 114 f.). On such an ado])ted son devolved 
the funeral rites so important in the Babylonian’s 
eyes (cf. Death and Disposal of the Dead 
[Babylonian], vol. iv. p. 444). This arrangement 
excluded the other children from any further 
share in the father’s estate, but also relieved them 
of further resj)onsibility. Hence they usually 
aj)pear as parties, or at any rate witnesses, to the 
deed of adoi>tion. It is not clear that they could 
object to or veto such a settlement, but there is 
often an express .statement that they shall have no 
claim on the adopted heir, 'riiere may here be an 
indication that the son adopted was a natural son 
by a slave woman on whom the legitimate children 
might have a claim, but, as such sons were freed 
at their father’s death, it could in any case be 
pressed only during his life. It is more likely to 
refer to a claim to share in the property left by 
the father to the adopted son. 

But sons were not always adopted solely because 
the earlier children had grown up and left the 
paternal roof. A wedded pair might ado])t a child 
while they still cherished lio[»e of a family. In 
such a case, they might stipulate in the deed of 
adoption that the child now ado[)ted should rank 
as ehh'r brother to the family, if they should have 
other children. 

If a man acknowledged his natural sons by a 
slave woman during his lifetime, at his death they 
shared equally with his legitimate sons ; but these 
took first choice at the division of property on his 
death. 

2. Mother’s estate. — The same things held 
miitatis mutandis for motlu'rs and daughters. In 
fact, more evidence is available of cases where 
women, widows or vestals, nuns or votaries, 
adoi)ted daughters to care for them in their lonely 
old age and succeed to their estate and property. 
As a rule, women could not transmit estate wdiich 
had come to them from their own family, but only 
what was given by their husbands, or purchased 
ith their own money, although the Uarnrnurabi 
'ode ex{)ressly gives to a votary of Marduk power 
.)f testamentary disposition of whatever estate she 
rciceived from her father. In some cases, a votary 
)f some other god did so dispose of real property, 
kvhich she had received by will from another 
mtary, who had in turn received from yet another, 
n these cases, however, there was a blood relation- 
hip between the women, a.s aunt and niece, etc. 

In the case of a married woman her children 
nherited or divided what had come to her from 
jcr father on marriage, what she had been given 
jy her husband, and whatever she had otherwise 
iic(juired during her life. 

If, after her death, her husband married again, 
he children of such a second marriage had no 
thare in her property, nor had the natural sons of 
ler husband by a concubine or a slave wife, even 
hough he acknowledged them as his. If she 
married again and had a second family, both her 
‘amilies together shared in her estate ; except that 
4ie second family had no claim on her lirst hus- 
mnd’s gift to her on marriage, which was divided 
•mong his children by her. This expressly applied 
nly to her ‘ dowry,’ nudunnuy or gift on marriage, 
Hit may not have touched presents made to her 
iterwards, which seem to have been hers to dis- 
loso of as she plea.sed among her children. But 
he nudunnUy what he ‘ paid ’ her, was the price of 
he children, and she must leave it to them. The 
usband also paid her father a price for her—the 
•ride-price, or terkhatu — which the father usually 
anded over to her. The presents which as suiter 
man had made to his prospective parents-in-law, 
,nd which he forfeited to them if he jilted the 
girl, seem to have been retained by them on her 
marriage, although they often formed part of her 
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property. In every case half-brothers and half- 
sisters shared in the estate of their eomnioii 
parents, but not in that of a step-parent. 

If a woman died childless, all she had received 
from her father went back to his heirs, excej)t the 
‘ bride-price ’ which her husband had paid for her 
to her father. If her father had given her that, 
her husband could keep it ; if not, her father or 
his heirs had to repay it to her husband. Hut, if 
her father had given her the right of disposal, she 
could dispose of it where she chose. 

A widow would be left in possession of what her 
father had given her on marriage, but had only a 
life interest in it. She could not leave it away 
from her children. She had the right to live on 
in her husband’s house, which, however, she could 
not dispose of, as it must go to her (children. If 
her husband gave her a gift on marriage, she 
continued to enjoy it; and, if not, she took the 
same share of his property on his death as a child 
of hia would do, but it reverted to their children. 
If, however, she preferred to leave her husband’s 
house, she could return to her own family, but 
must leave her children the wedding gift she had 
from her husband, and could carry oil' what her 
father had given her on marriage and re-marry if 
she chose. But her children by the lirst husband, 
if any, retained the right to share ecjually with her 
children by the second marriage in her father’s 
gift to her on the lirst marriag(‘. 8 o long as she 
lived she would enjoy it as her chiUrs portion of 
her father’s estate; on her death all her children 
shared equally. If she had no children by either 
marriage, it reverted to her family. 

3 . Slave marriages.—If a man married a slave 
woman, or, being married to a free wife, had 
natural sons by another woman, he could acknow¬ 
ledge tliem in liis lifetime by the same formula as 
that of adoption. In any case, they were free on 
his death, and the slave wife obtained her freedom 
also. But, unless so acknowledged by the father, 
these sons would not inherit his property. If he 
made them heirs, they shared equally in his property 
with the legitimate sons, but took second choice. 

If a slave married a free woman, as well-to-do 
slaves often did, their children were free. They, 
of course, inherited their mother’s property and half 
their father’s, the other half going to his master. 

d’he children of two slave parents were, of course, 
slaves. It appears that custom allowed them to 
inherit, as if free, from their parents and under 
the same laws, but probably the master had a large 
share also. 

4 . Vowed women.—Some special features at¬ 
tached (o the cases of women who were vowed to 
a religious life. It is doubtful if these were ever 
temple jirostitutes, but they did include vestals 
who were exT)ected to be childless. A woman who 
was vowed oy her father to a religious life was 
given her portion as if on marriage, and her brothers 
were constituted her trustees. If her father chose, 
he could by deed make it her absolute property and 
she could devise it as she willed ; otherwise it went 
back to her brothers, like the portion given to a 
married daughter who proved childless. If her 
father died witliout giving her a portion as for 
marriage, she, like an unmarried daughter, would 
take an equal share with her brothers, and, whether 
she subsequently married or not, this would be her 
brothers’ on her death unless she had children to 
inherit it. 

It is not altogether certain how the various 
classes of votaries should be distinguished, but in 
some cases where the father had not given avowed 
daughter a share before his death she came in for 
only one-third of a son’s share at his death. Of 
this she had the life interest, and on her death it 
reverted to her brothers. 


The votary of Mardiik had a special treatment. 
If her father had not given her a share (luring his 
lifetime, she was entitled only to one-third of a 
son’s share of his personal estate. But slie had 
always the disposal of it at her death ; it did not 
revert to hei brothers. Further, she was not 
responsible for the State obligations which such 
iroperty usually carried with it. By deed of gift 
ler father might give her both real and personal 
property, over which she had absolute power. 

5 . Concubines.—'riie children of concubines were 
free, but did not inherit unless acknowdedged. A 
father might give his daughter to be a concubine, 
and he might give her a marriage portion and also 
a deed of gift. But she had no sliare in his property 
on his death. If the father, however, maile her no 
provision, her brothers were bound to give her a 
proper marriage portion. 

6 . Disinheritance. —Sons might be disinherited, 
but only by legal {(rocess. If a fatlu^r intended to 
di.sinherit a son, the judges wme bound to look 
into the story of the disagreemcmt, and, if the son 
had not committed a serii'uw crime such as could 
be held to justify disinheritance, tht;y w'ould forbid 
it. Even if the criuH'. was bad enough to justify 
such a pcmalty, they were bound to reconcile the 
father and son on the lirst ollence ; but, if rej)eated, 
disinheritance was nmniitted. I’he exact nature 
of crime which would be held sullicient to deserve 
this penalty is nowhere sUited, nor is the exact 
nature of the consequences. It would, how'i'ver, 
certainly imply exclusion from share in the father's 
estate at his death. 

I'he child adopted to care for a [larent’s old age 
was usually bound to nerfoiin certain duties of 
maintenance and personal care, 'riu'se were specified 
in the deed of adoi)tion, and a failure to jjerfonii 
them involved the annuliiKmt of the deed. I’liis 
was a cutting off from sonship which amounted to 
disinheritance. 

The adoj)ted son might be repudiated by the 
adoptive father. In tlie old Sumerian Family 
Law's this was most heavily penalized. The father 
forfeited all his estates and the adopted son took 
them over. Whether thi.s rule continued into the 
time of Hammurabi is not yet certain. The Code 
deals with a dill'crent case. A man might take a 
child to adopt as a son, and repudiate him when 
he grew up. If he did so, tlu^ young man had no 
claim, prooably on account of the advantages he 
had already received. But, if a man had so adopted 
and reared a child and afterwards acquired a family 
of his ow'ii, he was not allow'ed to send away the 
young man enijjty-handed. He must give him 
one-third of a son^s share, but not of real estate. 
An artisan wdio adopted a son w'as bound to teach 
him his trade or handicraft, and there his obliga¬ 
tion ended. But indentures of apprenticeship were 
often entered into which strictly defined the obliga¬ 
tions of bot h parties, so that this form of adoi)tion 
may bo merely a legal liction for apprentice¬ 
ship. 

A man who committed incest was cut off from 
his father’s house. This, of co>irse, involved dis¬ 
inheritance, but was always more ; it w as outlaw ry 
also. 

Litrraturh.— S. A. Cook, The haxL'n of and the Code 

of (Jainmurabi, liondoii, 1903 ; H. Winckler, l>ir (j!esetze 
Jlaxnmurahis, Leipzig, 1904 ; C. H. W. Johns, Hahylutiian 
and Assijriaxi Laws, Contracts, and Letters, Kdinhnr^h, 1904; 
J. Kohler and A. Ungnad, llaniimtrabis Gesetze, Leipzig, 

1901^11. C. H. W. Johns. 

INHERITANCE (Celtic).—As has bemi already 
indicated in artt. Family (Cellh;) and t’lHMKs AND 
Punishments (Celtic), one of the chief features of 
Celtic society in ancient times was the prominence 
therein of the social factor, and this feature is con¬ 
spicuous in the case of Celtic inheritance. The 
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succession to property is liere essentially the con¬ 
tinuity, with any necessary readjustments on the 
death of one or more of its rnenihers, of a society 
of joint-owners and tillers. For tliis })urpose, Celtic 
sO( i(>ty, as known to us from frisli and Welsh law 
in historic times, had been articulated and orj^an- 
ized into distinct family ^^roups within the wider 
^o'onp of the tribe (Ir. crnH, Welsh cencdl). In 
tlieory the land of the tribe belonged to the tribe 
as a whole, and doubtless ori^dnally the land was 
so held as a matter of fact; but in course of time, 
throii;.di (lie evolution of the delinite familyj^roujis 
in <ni(‘sti()n, the land of a tribe had come to be 
allotted in a regular customary manner, and, 
though inheritance still continued to be regarded 
from the collective standpoint, cases of liability 
through contract had often arisen wliicdi recpiired 
(he emphasizing of individual responsibility. In 
mediieval times, side by side with t he older s^\stem, 
much of the, land even of Ireland bad come to be 
Indd by imlividual owners. Since the Celtic b'gal 
system of Scotland was that carried over by the 
Dalriad Scots from Ireland, the essential features 
of Scottish land tenure can best be st udied in the 
Irish laws, esjiecially in some of its earlier phases, 
such as the original exclusion in Ireland of women 
from any right to succession. When the Dalriad 
Scots entered Scotland, the few concessions after¬ 
wards made to women in Ireland through the inllu- 
ence of the Church had not heem made, and, in the 
custom of the Highlands, never were made under 
Celtic Jaw. 

I. InrjjAND .—I. General.—Lands of inheritance 
were in fr(dand teehnically called orba lands. 
These belonged in tlieory to the t ribe {cend), and 
were snhdivid(‘d into coibnc aiul dihitd lands. Idie 
tribal land inul upon it the dwcdling.sof its mem¬ 
bers, the share of the chief, which was tilled hv 
his special tenants, portions in exclusive owner.shi]» 
(made as grants), and the portion cultivated by 
common tillage. The portions cultivat<‘d by com¬ 
mon tillage would be divisible into those held by 
members holding through recognized family gron))S, 
notably tlie (jrlfine^^ and those held under the chief, 
as rei)r(‘senting the tribe, by others. For the 
pr(‘sent jmrpose, the im])()rtant [lortion of the land 
was that held by the recognized family groups (see 
Family [(delticj), called the gdjinc^ the derbfinc,^ 
tlie iarfnif., and the indjlne respectively. The 
eljine, consisted of the group of agiiates^or male 
insinen comprised in the series fatiier, son, grand¬ 
son, great-gi aiidson, and great-great-grandson ; the 
derbjine, was a similar and wider group commencing 
with the grandfather; the iarjinc with the greaD 
grandfather ; and the indfme witli the great-great- 
grandlat her. Of ( hes(‘, tlie most important group 
in practice was the gdjine. This consisted essen¬ 
tially of a group formed of a father with his sons 
and their deseondants, the father occupying until 
his death tin; main dwidJing of the group, while his 
sons, beginning with the elde.st, would, as they 
came of age ami married, occupy dwellings of tlieii* 
own, until at last, on the deat h of the fatlier, the 
youiige.^t son occupied the original family dwelling. 

On the extinr-tion of iho gflfnxe, clivinion, j of the property 
pan.sed to the next in point of exclusiveness, viz. the de.rb/iiie 
divi.sion, while the otlier qii.-irter was divided between the 
larjinf, which received and the which received A. 

On tiie extinction of the derbjine, j of its property w'ent to 
the qelfine, while tfje other quarter went to tlie iarjine and the 
indtine—the iarnne had wliile the indjine iiad On the 
extinction of tiie iarjine, J of its property went to the derbfine, 
ilie other ((iiarter to the gdfins and the indiine, i.e. to tiie 
d'-irine, and y, to the indpie. On the extinction of the indfme, 
of its property went to the iarjine, and the other quarter 
U) the derbjine and the gtljine, the derbfine receiving A, the 
gel fine 

tlie land was held by the gelfilne as land held by a community, 
or, m use the Irish technical term, as co<6n(f-Iand. The (/e//in« 
family-group owed its Bfahility largely to the fact that it wag 
a union not of indivlduaio, but of nouseholders with separatee 
lionie.st eadh. 


The right of liereilitary succession in the gdjine. 
was not transmissible beyond the fourth generation 
of the descendants of the original acquirer of the 
plot of ground on which the gdjine was settled ; 
the sons of the fifth chief or head had no right to 
allotments; and no more inde})endent hou.seholds 
could he formed, 'i'lic youngest son of the fourth 
occupier had to divide t he original holding. The 
land of the family was broken up among the mem¬ 
bers of the various independent properties. It is 
this that exjdains a reference to covenants relating 
to coibne property, which the sixtli chief could not 
confirm, while the power of coniirming them was 
allowed his live immediate predecessors. He was 
di.‘^rpiaiified, because the sixth chief of the family, 
in whatever way elected, would bo the first wlio 
was not a rcjiresentat ive of the rights of the original 
acquirer of the property. 

It naturally followed from this system of tenure 
tliat a clo.se restraint was placed on the alienation 
of propert y ; and so we find that the head of a 
family who owned [)roperty could not part with it 
for his own p>irj)Oses, to the injury of his descend¬ 
ants. A person’s sons, even in their father’s land, 
had a sutlieient right to restrain the latter’s power 
of alienation. While the gdjine was in existence, 
assent, of the geJjiiie chief was necessary for the 
validity of contracts dealing with coibne property 
and with the head of the main tribe {cend). (^reat 
importance was attached to correct conduct on the 
part of mem hers of the family groups in the matter 
of contracts. 

inheritanre lands (orba), outside those which the gelfne had 
oc'Upivd, were called Jt^ad-lands. The latter term is a very 
fiilhtuilt one, sineg it appears to be also used for the property 
that jxa.ssed from a deceased person the |)ersons entitled to 
succeed him ; and, in liie hitter sense, it is clearly used to 
d. scribe tiie share of a deceased co-owner in land, when 

land of that kind pas.scd by suci'essiori. 

'I’hft term dibad seeins to stand in opposition to coibne rather 
than to describe any specilic class of lands. It apjiears to caII 
attention to th#divisible character of land among various per¬ 
sons a.s tenants in common, and not as members of an associated 
group. The saiiie land inigiit t?,oureivai»Iy be cla.ssed as coibne 
or dibad, according to the standjioint from which tlie rights of 
the individuals holding it were regarded. 

2 . Tanistry. — This term (in Ir. tdnaistearhd) 
comes from the Irish tdnnise (‘next’), and refers 
to the Irish system whereby a king's successor was 
not his eldest son, hut the oldest meinhfu of the 
family, or possibly one from another family. The 
term tdmtise was used for the hcir presumiitive of 
a king. 

3 . Inheritance of fuidir-tenants.—These tenants 
were mainly recruited from those momlicrs of the 
tribes who had lost land and kinship, and who 
were settled on the chief’s share of the tribe-land. 
In the tribal system they were supposed to form a 
portion of the /me, or family group, of the child ; hut 
th(;y appear, at an early perioil, to have formed 
artilicial family.groups, based on the principle of 
reciprocal liability, and among them the (uistom 
of the hereditary transmission of property came to 
be established. They do not appear to have been 
originally regarded as kin.smen for the purpose of 
paying compensation for crimes ; but, if there were 
live houses of yVifdfr - tenants, each householder 
having a stock of a hundred cattle, and all under 
one chief, they formed an association recognized 
as a part of a tribe. Each in that way shared in 
the common tribe-land (dibad), and paid coinpen.sa- 
Hori for the crimes of the other members of their 
separate organization. In their case, too, it was 
said that tlie father sold nothing to the prejudice 
of his sons, grandsons, great-grandsons, or great- 
great-grandsons. 

4 . Inheritance of an adopted child.—An adopted 
child (mac foesma) could not inherit witliout the 
consent of tlie family. If the gdjine or the derh- 
fine had concurred in the verbal act from which the 
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adoption renulted, and if the distant branches had 
not objected, the consent was presumed. 

5. Inheritance through the mother.— Originally 

in Ireland a woman could receive only a dowry 
{tinOl), b\it no inheritance. At the same time, a 
sister or a daughter of a member of the agnatic 
group who was married to a stranger with the con¬ 
sent of the tribe could obtain tribal rights for her 
son (see 11. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Aa Farnille 
critique, l^aris, 1905, p. 72). Among the Pictish 
kings there appears to have been a tendency for 
the (“rov n to ixi transmitted to a sister’s son (W. 
F. Skene, Chronicles of the Piets, Edinburgh, 1867, 
p. 7), and in the Welsli Mabinogi stories of Bran- 
wen ami Math ab Matlionwy there are apparently 
echoes of smdi a practice even in \\ ales. 'Plie 
evidence is not suflicient to warrant us in seeing in 
this custom the vestiges of a d(;cayed matriarchal 
system. It is })ossible that the marriage of an 
acceptable stranger into the tribe was regarded 
as an accession of strength, and, accordingly, it 
would not be unnatural to see provision made for 
the iiH^orporation of his sons in the tribe. The 
will was the instruimnit a(lo})ted in Ireland by 
fathers for enabling their daughters* sons to suc¬ 
ceed them in the inheritance technically known as 
orba cruib ecus sliasia. The property, however, 
which a daughter owed to a father’s will was not 
iridelinitely transmissible by her to her heir.s, and, 
in Ii ish law, there was a maxim that ‘ th(M>ropcrty 
of a Avoman returns.* As n matter <»f fact, the 
(laughter had to give a security in such cases that 
the property would in future be restored to her 
father’s kinsmen on the male side, i.e. to her 
father’s agnates. When property {)assed from a 
mother to her son, care was taken to see that 
there was a guarantee of concurrence in the pay 
ment of the composition for crimes, and also o: 
the share in the private wars waged by the family. 

11 . ICa IjES. — I. General.—TI k; Whusli evolution 
of the tribe {cencdl) was essentially })arallel to that 
found in Ireland, and, conse(iuently, it is clear that 
a form of the family group has been developed 
which was practically identical with the geljine of 
Ireland. IMiis family group was known as a gtvely 
(lit. ‘ bed’), and the land oc^cupied by it was called’ 
tir gtveh/og. 'I'lie members of these family grouj*; 
w'ere called free tenants in contradistinction to tin 
taeogiaid, or unfree tenants, of Wales. 

On the death of their father the daughters took 
nothing, unless there was a failure of male heirs 
the sons divided the land among them in tlr 
follow ing manner : 

‘ When brothers share the patrimony between them, th 
younyest Is to have the principal homtstead and all his father’ 
buildings and eight acres of land, his lioiler, his fuel hatchel 
and his coulter ; because a father cannot give these three U 
any one but to the youngest son ; and though they should bi 
pledged, they never become forfeited. Then let every brothei 
take a homestead with eight acres of land ; and the younges 
eon is to share, and they are to choose In succession from tlr 
eldest to the youngest’ (Aneurin Owen, AyicUnt Laws of WaLc.s 
London, 1841 , i. 648 ; Wade-Evani, Welsh Medieval Law, Oxford, 
1009, p. 199). 

When the inheritance had been thus dividec 
among the first generation of descendants, it was 
again divided among the grandsons, and agaii 
among the great-grandsons, after which time ther( 
was no further apportionment. The re-sharinj 
had to bo so arranged that no one should remov 
from his homestead to another, because the home 
steads were of such a number that no one was 
obliged to he a builder for another. 

The right to inherit the share of any deceaset 
relative w'as not held by any one as a collateral heir 
of the decreased, but as a direct descendant of the 
original ancestor. The inheritance, however, 
stopped short at the fourth generation of descend 
ants. The descendant of the fifth degree had nc 
hereditary claim derived from his ancestor to any 


ortion of the lands of inheritance. Consequently, 
insmen more distantly related than third cousins 
ould not be heirs to each other in the matter oi 
lares in lands of inlieritance. On the failure of 
elatives within this degree, the land eseheated 
-o the king. According to the Venedot'uin (or 
Slorth-West Wales) CodSf the division between 
jousins-german and their children took place only 
f they wished it. 

It wnll Vje seen from the foregoing statement 
rhat tlie Welsh eiinivalcnt of the Irish geljbie did 
,ot take into account the great-great-grandson ; 
therwise the two gronjis are identical, and are a 
le.ar proof of the parallel development of the 
,ribal institutions of the tw'o countries. In Wales 
-here w'ere special provisions for inheritance be- 
mnd the sixtli degree in the case of tlie descendanta 
if an exile. Tin? jiroeess was called dadnnhudd. 

2 . Succession through the female. — In Wales, 
as in Ireland, the son ol a woman who w'as married 
^o a stranger that joined her tribe was allowed, 
inder certain conditio’.s, to become a member of 
his mother’s father’s tribe, and to inherit along 
with the tribesmen. In N. Wales, the brothers 
had a say in the case of a daughter’s marriage to 
a stranger, while in S. Wales (according to the 
Diinctian, Code, ll. cxxiii. art. 7) a woman might 
inherit in the absence of a son. In a system of 
tribal law there w'as an obvious objection to female 
suec(‘.‘^sion, in that it naturally tended to alienate 
the lands of tJio family, and, by marriage witli 
strangers, to transfer them to members of foreign 
tribes. When the idea of female succession enters 
into asocial system, it is usually a clear sign of the 
emergence of the [u inciple of absolute ownership, 
in i)lace of the older conception of collective agnatic 
tenure. In W(dsh law, the woman’s counterpart 
to succession w’as her dowry {gwoddvl). 

‘ An a brother is ri^'litful heir to his patrimony, so is his sister 
rightful heir to her gtcaddol, through which eho may obtain a 
huMhand entitl(*d to land : that is to say, from her father, or 
from her co-inheritorw if slie remain under the guidance of her 
parents and co-inheritors' (Aneurin Ow'en, op. cit. i. 645). 

3 . Succession to a kingdom.—The heir-apparent 
to a kingdom is called in the Welsh laws edling, a 
term borrowed from the English ‘etheling.’ lie 
had to be either the king’s son, his brother, or his 
nepheAv (brother’s son). 

LiTKitATURR.—See Literature under Familt (Celti('). 

K . Anwyl. 

INHERITANCE (Egyptian).— Introductory.— 
The sources from which we gather our knowledge 
of this subject are of several kinds: (a) mural 
inscriptions (or isolated stelfle) from private tombs, 
liypogee.s of the feudal lortls of the provinces, 
sepulchres of high Theban dignitaries, and funer¬ 
ary temples; ( 6 ) indirect information furnished by 
the otticial temple-inscriptions ; (c) graffiti', and 
{d) papyri, referring more especially to the six last 
centuries of Egyptian history—a more abundant 
source than any of the other three. Generally 
sfieaking, the sources known to us cover a period 
extending from the end of the Illrd dynasty (Amten 
inscription) to the Gr{eco-Koman period (to which 
belong the Greek texts, which have enabled Bevil- 
lout to lind the exact equivalent for numerous 
Egyptian legal terms). As a matter of fact, how¬ 
ever, w'e have no positive information on our 
subject till about the Saite period, before that, 
except in the case of the Xllth dynasty, we have 
only conjecture and analogy to help us, rather 
than positive sources of information. Discoveries 
like the Kahun papyri and the more assured inter- 
pretathm of Mernpliite inscriptions allow us to hope 
for better things in the future. 

In spite of the inequality and the restricted 
number of our sources, and the many diderences 
of opinion among authors on this difficult subject, 
we may give a certain number of suihciently well- 
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founded details concerning inlieritance (1) in the 
succession of the nobility belonging to the provinces 
or ‘ nomes’; (2) in the priestiiood ; and (3) in private 
family law. As a preliminary, we might note 
that, as is the case with everything connected with 
Egyptian property, the question is dominated by 
a general principle: more or less lictitiously, yet 
theoretically, all land of the ‘eminent’ property 
belongs to the I’haraoh.^ Even the cessions that 
he has made by special act from his nominal right 
of property may always be recalled. This is a 
principle which we find frequently in other Ori¬ 
ental civilizations, with the same consequences. 

I. Inheritance among the feudal nobility.—The 
largest amount of information regarding the laws 
of feudal inheritance is gained from some inscrip¬ 
tions belonging to the Middle Empire, the theory 
of investigation being founded on the idea that the 
laws of the old nobility would preserve more clearly 
than the laws relating to ordinary private indi¬ 
viduals visible traces of the rules of primitive 
society, and thus furnish a means of guessing 
what the Egyptian family was like in its origins. 

Feudal inheritance must be divided into several 
diderent categories. The succession to the exer¬ 
cise of the law and to the position of head of the 
province, from an administrative point of view, 
IS hereditary from father to son, but is subject to 
the royal investiture.''* It bears with it also the 
inheritance of the priestly prerogatives or laws 
peculiar to the feudal province.® Such a succession 
IS entirely distinct from the inheritance of goods 
or lands constituting the lordly domain. In this 
case, as is seen from the ‘Contracts of Sint,’ for 
example, Egyptian law distinguishes between tavo 
kinds of })roperty for which the hereditary rights 
are didcrent: ( 1 ) the private domain, and ( 2 ) the 
feudal lief.^ In sj)itc of the lack of agreement on 
this subject resulting from the obscurity or the 
small numbcT of the sources at our disposal, it 
would aj>pear that the feudal fief is regarded as 
forming part of the succession to the dignity of 
head of the province, and is, c(msequently, handed 
down to the one whose investiture is continued by 
the Pharaoh.® As for the private domain, the rule 
seems to have been equal shares for each of the 
children, carrying with them the same rights for 
sons and daughters, and again in turn for their 
sons and daughters. 

It should be added that the patrimony of a 
daughter is nev^er fused with that of the man she 
marries, but passes intact to her child at birth.® 
The child inherits separately from its father an<i 
from its mother—a characteristic which w'e find 
again in the laws relating to private inheritance 
(see below).^ This peculiarity of Egyptian law 
clears up a great deal of the mystery surrounding 
the difficult feudal inscrij)tion 3 of el-Jlersiieh and 
Beni-Hasan, wdiich have sometimes been inter¬ 
preted (not without hesitation, how^ever)*^ as signi¬ 
fying that in ancient Egypt there w'ere traces of 
an inheritance passing to the son of the eldest 
daughter. This, however, is a confusion arising 
from the fact that sisters have the same hereditary 
rights as their brothers, and can pass on these rights 
after their marriage to their own children.** It is a 
mistake, then, to suppose that there is, in this con¬ 
nexion at least, any text which would suggest the 
existence of a matriarchate in ancient Egypt. On 

^ Maspero, Iliatoire, i. 296, 828 ; for further detaila see Rovil- 
lou*. m REg vii. fl893] 49. 

3 Qf. Maspero, Rihl. ^gyplol. viii. [1899J 1(51, 163, 

•Maspero, Histoire, i. 207, 299. 

* llevillout, REg i. [1880] 7',. 

® Erman, Life in Aiicient Egypt, p. 01 fT. 

•Maspero, Bibl. ^gyptol. viii. 103, 166. 

T Revillout, REg x, [1903] 65. 

Emiau, p, 156 f. 

® Maspero, Grands inscription de Bsni-IIassan (rs Bibl. 
‘xnjptol. vlil. [1900]) 163, 1(56. 


the other hand, all the acts and other documents 
known to us establish the indep(^n(lence of the 
w'oman in the dis[)Osal of her hereditary siiare, her 
equality with man in all laws, and tlu^ hmdi rank 
that she holds in the Egypt of history.^ This 
generosity towards the woman, which is so appa¬ 
rent in feudal law, is found again in everything 
regarding succession in private family law.^^ 

2 . Inheritance of priestly functions.—These do 
not pass to the eldest son by law. As a matter of 
fact, no charge or function of a priestly character 
constitutes a proi)crty which an individual can 
dispo.se of in another’s favour de jure. 

A mistake has been made in taking as a legal assertion of the 
exercise of this right a series of formula) like the following: 
‘I shall leave my son in my place after me.' This assertion is 
frequently made, but is merely an euonymous expression.• An 
even more definite case would seem to bo the ottlce left to a son 
‘ between his hands, as an inheritance for ever,'^ but it is simply 
another example of the preceding. This is seen more clearly 
if we consider the case of the dead, who in their formula) of 
adjuration make exactly the same promise to those who are 
faithful to their memory or to their funerary cult. They 
promi.se them that ‘you will transmit your offices to 3 ’our 
children as an inheritaiu'e for ever’—a tiling over which the^' 
have obviously no cont rol whatsoever.® 

Legally, the ‘ titularization ’ in a priestly charge 
belongs to the king, as it does in the case of public 
functions. What really takes place in practice, 
however, is that the priestly functions are trans¬ 
mitted de facto to tlie members of the same family, 
and generallv from fatlier to .son. The Iduiraoh 
consiilered tliat this transmission was desirable, 
and regarded it as the legitimate reward for ser¬ 
vices rendered ]>y the father.* All the same, it 
remained a favour, even though the favour came 
to be the general rule. 'I'he formal proof of this 
lie.s in in.scriptions like those of the priest Roy 
mentioning that Siphah is handing over bis fatlier^s 
charge to him.'^ 

It i.*) of importance to distingnish carefully here hetwei n the 
priesthood properly so called and the ‘perpetual rotnues’ 
instituted in connexion witii some priestly group or body in 
return for a funerery cult or some other favour. In the case 
of these revenues, it may he stipulated in the confraia that the 
benefice is to form part of the inheritance (alw!i}’s supposing, 
of course, that the priestly function is to remain in the family). 
In the same way, the benefits attaching to the jtosHession of a 
priestly cliarge may be di.sposed of in an act of cession (ainitjii), 
so that they pass to one of the child,ren, to several of tiiein, to 
a collateral relation, to a stranger,^ in return for certain pay¬ 
ments, or, again, to the eldest son on condition that he will 
provide a maintenance for his father® (literally : so that he may 
be his father’s ‘.staff of old age ’). This is, however, not a real 
hereditary tran.sference. These priestly functions might bo 
compared in a summary fashion with the modern professions of 
lawyer, summoner, recorder, or notary, the oflice and beneDces 
of which may be sold or transferred to another, but never without 
the sanction of the iiead of the State. 

3 . Inheritance in family law.—I’lie law relating 
to private individmihs oilers numerous dillicultie.s, 
firincipally a.s a re.sult of the scarcity of legal 
documents belonging to the ancient period of 
higyptian history. The time of Amasis and the 
following jieriotls, on the other hand, abound in 
te.stainentary acts or acts connected wdth inherit¬ 
ance, and tlie untiring work of Revillout on the 
demotic papyri has tlirowm a great deal of light on 
these times.*® Eor the preceding centuries, no de¬ 
finite statements can be made without the greatest 
reserve. The discovery by Petrie, however, of the 
splendid Kahun documents (Xllth dynasty) enables 
us to giye a far greater cohesion to the fragmentary 
indications furnished by certain steke and certain 
passages of the tomb inscriptions. The combina- 

1 Maspero, in Journal den Savants, Feb.-March, 1897. 

2 Revillout, ‘Condition de la femme,’ in JA x. vi. [1906] 473, 
and vii. [1906] 67, 162, 345. 

3 Cf. e,g. Ereaated, Ancient Records, ii. nos. 53, 766, 926. 

4 Cf. ib. iii. no. 622. ® Cf. ib. iii. no. 626. 

• Cf. Erman, pp. 290, 292, 294. 

7 Cf. Breasted, iii. no. 647 f. 

^e.g. OrilHth, Uier. Papyri from Kahun, pi. xiii. lines 19-88. 

® Jb. pi. xi. lines 10, 27. 

See, in addition to the literature quoted at the end of this 
art., Revillout, in REg 1. 97 f., ‘ Les Regimes matrimoniaux,’ 
and vii. 71 f., ‘Notice sur les papyrus d6moti(|uoH.’ 
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tion of these, already connectin<^, to a certain 
extent, the laws of the XXVIth and following 
dynasties with those of the 'riiehan and even the 
nroto-l'heban period, enables us to interpret the 
Memphite monuments far more clearly than for¬ 
merly, at least in their essential points. 

The initial princii)le that the ‘ eminent* property 
always belongs (at least theoretically) to the 
sovereigoi (or to the lord;of tlie j^rovinee, or to the 
provincial god of the temple) lies at the foundation 
of every interpretation of the laws regulating 
inheritance. It explains the registering of testa¬ 
mentary or similar acts in the presence of repre¬ 
sentatives of the sovereign,^ the forms of publicity, 
the ratihcations given by oflicers of the crown,‘‘‘and 
also the mutation taxes collected by them. Revil- 
lout has j)roved at great length the ancient and 
j)ermanent character of these taxes.^ As constant 
characteristics of these laws, we have: ( 1 ) the 
absolute eouality of the rights of men and women 
to will and to inherit, ( 2 ) the e(pial rights of in¬ 
heritance of all children, whether male or female, 
(3) the preference given to the eldest, but only as 
administrator of the, real estate, (4) the hcrres sui 
character of each of the children, and ( 5 ) their 
right of intervention, even in the lifetime of the 
paterfamilias, in the acts disposing of real estate, 
either gratuitously or under burden of certain 
conditions. 

The act disposing of an inheritance is ktiown by 
the general na?ne of amitpi (lit. ‘ what belongs to 
a damns,^ taking the Latin word to mean what 
constitutes ‘ the family estate ’—buildings, gardens, 
lands, etc.), d'he exclusive meaning of ‘ will,’ sug¬ 
gested by Chabas, and accepted by (friflith, Mas- 
pero, and Kevillout, was afterwards extemded by 
the three last-mentioned to include various acts of 
donation, cession, constitution of usufruct, etc. 
The antiquity of the terminology of the amitpi 
itself and the legal expressions referring to it have 
been established by tracing it back from the Saite 
p(‘riod to the Xllth dynasty, and even up to a 
ctutain point of the Memphite period. 

'riie formality of registering the amitpi attested 
by the demotic contracts is proved to have existed 
as early as the Theban jieriod by a })assage of the 
great Itekhmara inscription. It is called hobsu. 
An examination of the Kahun doc\iments shows 
that it was in existence even in the Xllth dynasty. 
This registration of wills is often accompanied by 
an attestation to ensure the carrying out of the 
will and to prevent future lawsuits. It consists in 
a copy or an extract from a copy being placed 
in the funerary temide of the king or prince to 
whom the testator is bound, on the one liand, by 
some function 'which he performs for him or by a 
royal pension, or, on the other hand, by a religious 
endowment (analogous to the Arab, xvaqf), A good 
example of this is found in the Sonames stela, 
placed in the funerary chapel of Uadzmasu.'* The 
copy may also be placed in the testator’s own 
tomb. 

'Idle act regulating inheritance ought to be com¬ 
pleted, if it is to have its full value, by the pro¬ 
duction of family registers {uaprotu), which are 
necessary to put the heir in legal pos.session of the 
property. These registers give an account of rela¬ 
tionships, the origin of the property, and the 
legatee’s right to inherit. They are submitted to 
legalization by competent magistrates, and at the 
same time the Exchequer is enabled to levy the 
mutation taxes. The Ptolemaic custom of (1) 
proving one’s right to inherit by authentic docu¬ 
ments, (2) paying the dira/jx^ and (3) registering 

' t.q,, ifa/ian papyri 11th dyn.). 

2 (’if. ih. and Rekhmara inscription (XVIIIth dyn.), 

8 Revilloufc, RE<J viii. 147 ff., vii. 69, 64. 

^ Cf. Daresay, ‘LAObapelle d'Ouadzm^s,’ In Ann. S^rv. Antiq. 
m. [IMS] 165. 


the transaction, on public tablets, on pain of a fine 
of 10,000 drachms, is a prescription from the time 
of the Pharaohs, going back at least as far as the 
Xllth dynasty, which is as far as our present 
research can follow it.‘ 

The pre-eminence of the eldest son, which has 
been definitely proved for the whole of the last 
period of history, frojn Amasis onwards, is sup¬ 
posed, and not without reason, to have existed 
from the ('arliest times,^ or at least from the time 
of the Kahun papyii.^ Kevillout and Masj)ero 
have shown that this peculiarity of Egyptian law 
persisted in modern Egyjit, especially in (’ontic 
amilies, until the introduction of the civil Jaw 
emanating from Europe.* Later, in the time of 
Nepherites, we find tlnit the shares to be inherited 
are regulated by the father, who deals exclusively 
with his eldest son. He, in his turn, has to .settle 
t he claims of his younger brothers and sisters. It 
is he that administers the hereditary domain 
for the common good.'^ lie is resj)onsible for the 
dividing of the revenue, as his father's will has 
decreed, into the shaies due to his brothers and 
sisters and the usufruct instituted for his mother’s 
benefit,®whether by will, marriage contract, or act 
registered during wedlock, before or after the birth 
of the children.’^ The eldest, as rejiresenting his 
mother, brothers, and sisters, is legally bound to 
defend their inheritance against strangers. He 
acts as nib, or ‘master.’ Kevillout’s opinion is 
that he had even the right to prevent the family 
property from being disj)osed of by his father in 
any way contrary to family law.® This last point, 
however, has not been definitely proved. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, the eldest seems to nave taken the 
place of paterfamilias at the death of his father, 
administered the estate, pleaded in the law courts, 
and been generally responsible for the family estate 
to each of his brothers and sisters and other mem¬ 
bers of the family, including his mother, his aunts, 
and any children who were still minors. At his 
death the inheritance ])as8«ul to the second oldest 
son,® who must observe the clauses regarding 
usufruct for the benefit of the testator’s wife, 
which he accepted as binding by registered act. 
'Phe share to which the eldest was entitled does 
not seem to have been in any way larger than that 
given to tlie rest, and the principle of equal shares 
seems to have been the rule down to the Ptolemaic 
period, when a law was made entitling the eldest 
to a larger share than his co-heirs. 

In these rules regarding inheritance, we find the 
same Egyjttitui characteristic as in everything re¬ 
lating to [)roperty in general—the permanence and 
lixity of the domain [nuit) is set aoove the claims 
of individuals. 'Phe estate, as we find from the 
stelae, is often preserved intact with the same 
name, personality, and boundaries for several cen¬ 
turies. “ 

Two examples of wills belonging to the Xllth 
dynasty will give us a good idea of the general 
scheme : 

‘The last will and testament of . . . surnamed Ankhranu. 
All my poodg, in the gardens or in the town, are for niy brother 
thepriest . . . Uahu. Everything connected witli them belongs 

1 Cf. Revillout, Transmissions hMditaires {~REg x. [1903]), 
p. 172, doc. 82, 88, 90, 92-97. 

the Amtcn, inscription and the information about It 
given by Masporo, Etudes igyptiennes. ii. 238. 

^ Maspero, Journal des Savants, Feb.-March, 1898. 

* Revillout, Ori-gines t^.gyptirnrus du droit civil romain, p. 87. 
Maspero {RC, Nov. 1906, p. 348) thinks that ‘ indivision ' was not 
obligatory. 

® Reviliout, p. 89. 

6 REg i. 11880] 91, 97 ( = Pap. Leyden, 879). 

7 Ib. vii. [1893149. 

8 Revillout, op. cit. At any rate it is certain that the father 
could not by post mortem disposal of property infringe the rules 
relating to inheritance. 

» Maspero, ‘Petrie Papyri,’t/aum. des Savants, March, 1808, 
p. 137. 

10 Revillout, p. 87. Cf. REg vii. [1893] 68. 
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to this same brother. This was rotristered at tho office of the 
second conservator of Ac'tn for the South canton, in the year 44 
in tlie 2rid month of Shonm, on tho Kitii day.' 

'riie abovu is an i;xain{>l«^ of an elder brother's 
will, ^ivinjj^ his brother full {fossession post 

rnorUm of all that he had as administrator of the 
eornmon estate, d’he following' is tlie will of Uahi; 
himsfdf: 

‘Tlio last will and testament of th® priest . . . Uahu. To 
my wife . . . Burnamod Teti, I bequeath all that was left to me 
bv’ Arikhrarui, all moveable estate which I inherited from him, 
80 that she may gi\e it to any one «he likes of the children she 
has borne me. I leave her also the four slaves bequeathed to 
me !)>• my brother, so tliat she may jjfive thetn to any of the 
children she likes. With regard to the sepulchre vvliere I shall 
be laid with my wife, let no one, whosoever he may he, take 
away any i^art of it. Touchinjf the buildin^es wiiieh my brother 
constructed for me and where my wife resides, let no one dare 
to evict her from there. The Wakil Sibu will be my sou'g 
^oiardian.’ (Then follows a list of witnesses.)! 

Ilcrculitary patrimonies always seem to have 
been kept quite separate. The daii;.;hter has the 
same rifj^hts as low brothers. At lier marria'^e, her 
share remains distinct, as far as we can ^^atlier 
from the contracts known to us. She still has the 
administration of it and bequeaths it, separately 
and Avith entire independenc'c, to law childi fui. The 
husband may pass part of his property over to his 
wife, hut only in tlie name of the children horn 
or to bo bom of the marriaf.(eA (see Maiuiiaok 
[K; 2yptian]). The childr(ui tlaui have two distinct 
inh(U'itan(‘(‘s, one from the paterfamilias and one 
from the materfamilias (E<-^yi». nibitpi). Tlie 
woman’s ri^lit to will away lier own personal 
ostafe has been attested by many ditl'erent texts, 
'the marriage contracts published up to date lead 
us to suj)pose that the widoAV might receive a usu¬ 
fruct decided by marriage contract or after mar¬ 
riage (by will, etc.). The acqui.'^itions to the joint 
property during marriage were not subject to the 
rigorous rules aflccting the family estate. In this 
ease (as w(i liiid, e.g., in contracts of the time of 
Esammeticlius) these accjuisitions are registered 
in the name of (he ehihlKm that the husband will 
have or has had by his wife.® 

All that has Ix'cn said so far concerns the in¬ 
heritance of family estate exclusively, and has 
nothing to do witli the (ran^fcTimee ot an income 
from any employment or odiee. This is regulated 
by a far more complicated law, of which we get 
some idea from inscriptions of the Memphite period, 
like the mastahas of NikAnk'hu ^ and rianubrikhu.* 
(hmerally spcjiking, the divisible revenue from the 
lixed or (qisuai income coming from the employ¬ 
ment is eijiuilly divided, wherever possible, among 
all the children ; if not, the heiielice goes to the 
eldest son to divide among his younger brothers 
and sisters. I’lie remarks concerning the prii'sthood 
(see above) apply to the inheritance of tlie dignity 
or functions of otlice tirojicrly speaking (distinct 
from its material advantages). 

The donbli! formality remiiring (1) a warrant 
from the central power (the King, the feudal lord, 
or the temple administrations), and (2) the j)r(*scnce 
of the ehildieri intiwested at the signing of the act 
of partage, has given rise (as, e.g., in the ca.se of 
testamentary acts or avtn mortem acts of cession 
in connexion with the family estate) to abr^g^s 
which desiwibe the event, in a conventional way, 
in the form of fre.scoe.s or bas-reliefs, and may 
serve, in case of future dispute, to bear witness to 
what really took place. The conferring of an 
! Maspero, Journal dfS Savanta, Feb,-March, ISils. 

2 Tliis was separate from the indemnity, eonsiHljiifi^ of move- 
able estate (hannu), money, or iiu'oiiu', decided upon in the 
marria^ce contract, to be paid in the (Xise of desertion or divorce. 
There was also a resolutory clause for the caae of adultery on 
th<‘ part of tho woman (see Markiaok [K^yptian]). 

S Cf. Griilith, PSBA xxxi. 212; Rovillout, Pricis du droit 
igyptien llEg i. [1880]), pp. 91-100. 

4 Cf. G. Fraser, Ann. Serv. Antiq. iii. 122-180; Maspero, ib. 
131-138 

® A. Mariett®, Lu Mastaba de Vancien empire, Paris, 18S2-89, 
p. 31S. 


emblem or insignia by the paterfamilias, or the 
holding of a baton, a sisirnm, a .sceptre {liika), 
etc., or the wearing of some sj)eeial article of dress 
by the inheriting son or daugliter, serves in tiiesc 
cases as a sort of resiling of the solemn ceremony 
gone through in the past. There is still a great 
deal of work to he done in the way of interpreting a 
nuinher of Memphite and I’lichaii stehc and frescoes 
of this kind. 

Of lawsuits or disputps conceminp; Inheritance, the best 
example is found in tlie lonf.( inscri])tion discovered by Loret, 
ii» 1898, in the tomb of Mea, a scribe in the treasury of Memphis 
under Kaniaea ii. Thi.s functionary claims and linally obtains a 
piece of land, hi.s right to which was dispute*! by relatives. It 
had been giveri to one of his ancestors more than a century 
before by the Pharaoh, who stipulated lliat it should be the com¬ 
mon property of the whole family. The series of lawsuits over 
this lasted several genera! ions, and exhausted every kind of trial 
and all the difTcrent met hods of jurisdiction. An epitome will 
b« found in Maspero, PC (Nov. 1905, p. 342), of the masterly 
publication of these texts by Alan II. Gardiner (see Literature). 

Litkraturk.— J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Eaypt, 
Chicago, 19U(M)7, i. 20()-20Sb 215-230 231-2.3.5, 3!),S, 405, 414, ii. 
63, 70(3, iii. G22- (i20, 647 f., iv. 582; F. J. Chabas, MtUaiuges 
^gyptologiquen, 8 rd ser., Paris, 1873 ; E. Daiossy, ‘ La Cbapclle 
d’Ouadzmes,’in Annales du Service des Anti<]nUi'^/\V\. [li)021165 ; 
A. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, tr. H. M. Tirard, Ix>ndon, 
1894, pp. 91 IT., 156 f,, 290-2i(4 ; A. H. Gardiner, The Inscrip¬ 
tion of Mes { = lAitersuchungen zur Gesch. und Altertumsk. 
Aegypiens, ed. K. Sethe, iv. iii. [Leipzig, 1905]); F. LI. 
Griffith, The ‘Petrie i’apyri,’ Hieratic Papyri from Kahun, 
London, 1807-98, pi. xi.-xiii. and pp. 29, 8(3, ‘Wills in ancient 
Kgypt,' reprinted from The Law Quarterly Review, do. 1898, 
and ‘The Earliest Kgvptian Marriage Contracts,’ in PSRA 
xxxi. [1909] 212; G. Maspero, ‘Grande Inscription de lieni- 
Hassan,’ in Pnbliotheque Sgypinlogiqut, viii. [lOOOj 149, 18.5, ‘ De 
(juebpies Documents relat.ifs aux statues des luorts,' in Ribl. 
egyptol. 1. [1893] .52 IT., Ilistoire ancienne des pevjdrs d'Orient, 
i.' (Paris, 1894] 296, 299, 828, 623, ‘Lea Fouillcs de J’etrie au 
Fayoum,’ in Journal des Savants, 1897, pp, 206-221, and 1898, 
pp. 98-118, 146-168 {^Bibl. ^gyptol. viii. [1900] 408-461), ‘ The 
Life of Rekhmara.’in Journal des Savants, 1900, o. 644, Etudes 
egyptiennes, ii. [Paris, 1889-90] 238-269; N. Reich, ‘ Kin demo- 
tisches Kanfpfandvortrag,’ in S]>hinx, xiii. [1910] 288; E. 
Revillout, in REg viii. [1898] 1,189, ix. [1901] 27, x. [1903] 55, 
xii. [1908] 124, and in JA x. yi. [190.5] 473, vii. [1906] 67, 162, 845, 
also Precis du droit Pgyptien, compart aux autres droits de 
I’antiquite, Paris, 18!>9-]902, andiOngiTi*’.'! Swptiennes du droit 
civil rornain, do. 1912, pp. 4, 44, 87, 127 ; W. Spiegelberj.;:, in 
RTr xxviii. [1906] 190; A. Wiedemann, ‘Kaliun Papyri,’ in 

OLZ i. [1898] 86 . George Foucart. 

INHERITANCE (Greek).—The general unity 
of Greek Jaw is .seen in the rules governing inherit¬ 
ance, atloption, and iiavticijiation in the blood- 
feud A Kights of proi)erty and succe.s.sion were 
universally based upon the principles regulating 
the life of the family, in its extend(!d form as 
7^vos igens^ (dan) ; they were tli(! outcome ncitlicr 
of caprice nor of j)olicy directed by a h'gishitor or 
Assembly, being, in fact, |)rior to the IState, and 
religious in origin. These primitive ideas, and 
the rules to which they gave birth, were only 
slowly subjected to reconstruction as society de¬ 
veloped. d'hc general cour.se of this evolution 
consisted in the discovery or creation of the in¬ 
dividual as the unit witli which the State had 
properly to deal. In some dejiartinents the sub¬ 
stitution of the individual for the group was 
carried out with logic^al completeness, but in others 
the older ideas were very tenacious of life and led 
to strange results. Naturally, our knowledge is 
childly confined to the details of Attic family law, 
but tiie Athenian rules were not necessarily in all 
re.^)e( ts the most admirable and enlightened. 

L The family property and family cult were con¬ 
ceived as forming a whole, which, as far as possible, 
remained stable in the hands of successive genera¬ 
tions of male representatives. Under such a con¬ 
ception intestate succession within the family {oTkos) 
was ncce.ssarily the rule, for there was no plaice for 
1 personal expression of will to direct the devolution 
)f a body of rights and duties which could proceed 
only along lines sanctioned by immemorial, and 

1 See Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, p. 72 : ‘es ist nlcht 
line Summe einzelner Stadlrechte, sondern da® Recht einer 
groHsen, welLbeherrschenden Nation.’ 
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therefore sacred, usage. Even when testation 
became possible, the will was for long but a pre¬ 
carious means of regulating succession, because 
generally in contlict with the cupidity of relatives 
who could always fall back upon the traditions of 
intestate succession. ‘ At Athens a will was tiiouglit 
fair game’ {Wyse, 'I'he Speeches oj Isccus, p. 650). 

AcGordint; to ttie l».*tter of the Solonian law, a man with a 
lejfitimaU mou of full age could not make a will at all, the 
devolution of his estate being entirely beyond hia control 
(Is. vi, ‘28). Whether ht could by any legal meann disinherit hin 
eon ie at beet uncertain—at any rate not by will.i Nor could 
he disregard his daughter’s rights (Is, hi. 42 ; ovrt yap SLa.04a6ai 
OVTt fiouvat ov5fy\ ov&iy e^e<m tCjv iavroi/ avtv twv OvyaTtputv, 

idy Tc? KaTOiXLjTojv yyrj<TLaf IsinuB certainly' speaks too 

strongly, as he practically asserts that the tea tain entary^ power 
permitted to a man whose only legitimate descendants were 
girls, still unmarried, meant simply the appointment of their 
husbands, and did not include the right to bestow legacies 
outside his family. Usually, if a man wished to divert his 
estate from his next-of-kin, he would adopt the legatee in his 
will, w'ith the essential proviso that he must marry the daughter ; 
but it seems clear that he might, if he wished, bequeath her 
and the estate together, witiiout adopting.The original 
Bigniflcance of a will being to enable a man without a son to 
adopt one, thus in effect also enabling him to defeat the 
anticipations of the next-of-kin, a will which adopted any other 
than the next-of-kin himself, and a fortiori one bequeathing 
both daughter and estate without at the same time adopting 
the devisee, challenged assault; and a perfectly legal will was 
always liable t-o bo annulled by the omnijwtent jury on grounds 
of equity.^ If the estate was worth powder and shot, the girl 
would inevitably become ent5iKo<:, claimed at law as'hein-ss’ 
(•jtikAtjpo?) by the next-of-kin. Anyhow, the law was explicit 
that the estate could not be willed away from daughters, hut 
must go ‘with them' (Is. iii. (58). It was generally futile for 
a man to try to divert his estate from his legitimatt offspring 
on ths one hand, or from hia next-of-kin on the other. Hut 
custom, if not law, allowed him to give by will a special legacy 
to a son, even an illegitimate son, or to non-relatives or religious 
bodies, such bei]nests often being of considerable magnitude. 
Only the childless man of full age and in full possession oi his 
faculties was at liberty to choose his own heir ; and even he was 
powerless to thwart the application of the traditional rules of 
inheritance aO intestato if the cui)idity of the next-of-kin 
tempted him to try his luck against the will.< 

The right of inheritance of legitimate male 
descendants, including the son adupted inter vivos 
(see Adottion [(ireek]), was indcfea.sible, and was 
jilaced on a diU'erent footing from all other claims ; 
for collaterals and testamentary heirs must claim 
before the Archon (t7ri5iKd^€<T0ai}, and get an order 
of liini, or ultimately of a diKcurTT^pioy, before taking 
possession of the estate ; i.e., they mu.st submit 
their claim to public challenge (Is. iii. 59). Sons 
of the body, or one adofited i?iter vivos, entered on 
possession at once without this process, and had as 
against a third party in actual possession an ‘ action 
of ejectment’ 51k7j). On tlie other haml, 

lineal lieirs could not escape the inheritance with 
all its encumbrances, whereas for all other heirs 
declinature was possible.® Rights of jirimogeniture 
were unknown m Greece, although an eldest son 
had by courte-sy, as primus inter pares, a privilege 
of choice {irpeafieia). The law asserted the priiiciiile 
of equal division (Is. vi. 25 : tov vdjxov KeXevovTos 
diravra^ rods yyrjcrLovi laofxolpovs chat tCjv irarpipujy 
[whether the sons were by the same mother or not 
was immaterial]). If a married son prcMleceased his 
father, his sons were entitled to his share in equal 
parts ; i.e., distribution \vsi9 per stirpes.^ 

1 At Sparta in the 4th cent. B.c., if the story of the law passed 
by the Ephor Epitadeus is true (Elut. Agis, 5), tliis was possible. 

2 Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 683. 

3 Cf. Is. i. 41 : XPV^^y (LdySpet . . . onep rroifire, TOt 9 /card yeVo? 
\ln}4>i^tcr9ai pdWoy ■>) TOit Kara Sia9TijKr)y dp(^icr^yfrov<Tiv. It waa 
a symptom of the moral collapse of Btxotia in the 3rd cent. b.c. 
that childless men left their property by will away from 
collaterals, while many who had children left the bulk to their 
clubs (Polyb. xx. 6). 

4 Hence the Speeches of Isaeus, being all about claims to 
property, turn not upon evidence of its legal transfer, and the 
like, but upon proofs of kinship. For the statute of limitations, 
which only partially protected the will, see Is. iii. 58. ^ ^ 

5 Cf. Dem. xxii. 34 : K\t]poy6p.oy KaOia-TTjcriy 6 vopo^ -rnf dripia^ 
T» 7 S TOV na.Tp6^. In the Gortynian Code the son is not hercs 
necessariusy os at Athens. 

® The principles of equal shares to all of the same degree, and 
of representation and distribution ver stirpes, seem to have 
been applied also to collaterals and when the estate passed 
through daughters 


At Athene daugliters had absolutely no rights of 
inheritance by the side of their father’s sons ; hut 
their brothers were under obligation to Provide 
them with a suitable dowry and to give them in 
marriage (Dem. xlv. 74).^ 

Failing lineal heirs, or a valid and undisputed 
adoption by will, it was necessary to fall back upon 
the rules of intestate succession. 

The law, obscure already in the 4th cent. b.c. ,2 ran as follows : 

‘ Whosoever dies without a will, if he leave behind him daughters, 
[the ne\t-of-kitil with their band [shall inherit!. If he do not 
[leave daughters], the following shall be masters of his estate. 
If there he brothers of the fame father [a.s the deceased, they 
shall irdierit] ; and if there be legitimate children of brothers, 
they shall take their father’s share. If there bo no brothers or 
brothers’ children, (sisters, of the same father as the deceased, 
and children]3 of them, shall inherit, in the same way. Hut 
males and the issue of males shall liave precedence [over females 
and the issue of females], if they have tho same origin [as the 
said females], even if [such males] he in degree more distant. 
If there be none on the father’s side os far as children of first 
cousins, the collaterals on the deceased’s mother’s side shall in 
like manner inherit. Hut if there be no descendants on either 
his father's side or his mother’s side, wiibiti the prescribed 
limits, the nearest in descent on bis father’s side shall inherit. 
But an illcgitimato son or illegitimate daughter cannot claim 
as next-of-kin either family cult or family estate, if born after 
the Archonship of Eukleides.’4 

Succe.Hsion ab Athens, therefore, was arranged 
according to a series of stocks : (a) lineal descend¬ 
ants of the deceased ; failing these, an heir must 
he .sought in (6) that inner circle of relatives 
(‘onstituting tho deceased’s d7xtcrrela : (1) d(.‘secnd- 
ants of his father ; (2) (iescendants of his paternal 
grandfather ; (3) descendants and collaterals of his 
mother ; (4) failing all those, tlie nearest kinsman 
of any degree discoverable on the father’s side.® 
The downwards and outwards limit, which w'aa 
also the limit of the dyxf-crTeU, was given by the 
deceased’s lirst cousins once removed, i.e. cliildren 
of his Hrst cousins (cousins-german). That is to 
say, ultimately any great-grandson could claim as 
heir-at-law to succeed any grandson of a (‘ommon 
ancestor ; with resjiect to that inheritance a now 
succe.ssion began at this jioint, so that second 
(cousins, as such, had no claim upon one another’s 
estate, hut each found his heir, failing a son, in 
the circle of his own dyxicrTeis as aforesaid.® The 
oIkos included four generations, down to great- 
grandsons (seeoiul cousins to one another).'^ Such 
an one could not inherit from any below the third 
generation, being himself, as rieir ( = son), the 
fourth. That is to say, the third generation could 
call upon the fourth to undertake the duties of 
sonship — in primitive times doubtless without 
escape. 

‘ Whet her we look at the rights of succession, or at the duties 
of the blood-feud, or at the honours cued to the dead, we 
discover on all sides signs that the a-yveerr^i-Vi was not a con¬ 
ception thatcoul'l be extended indefinitely ’ (Wyse,p. 5(5(3). It is 
an archaic classification, one of the oldest facts of Greek social 

1 Tlicre was no legal definition of a suitable dowry. A father 

ill Lys. xxxii. (1 Rlipulales in his will the amount to be given; 
but this probably could not bind his heirs as a matter of law. 
Inscriptions seem to prove that at Mykonos (liClI vi, [1882] 
5U0), and at Ephesos (l)ittenberger, Leipzig, 1808-1901, 

no. 510, 1. 5.5), the law was the same as at Athena. 

2 Cf. Aristotle, Ath. I*oL 0 : 6id to ycypat^Oai Toiii ydpoifi 
ottAu)?, pr}5^ cra<^a>?, oAA’ (oanep 6 nepl tivv KA-ppivy kol eniKXrjpujy, 
dvdyKT) TToAAd? dp4>L(rPrim]<TfL>: yiyytaOai. 8 olon, who perhaps 
really was the first to redact these laws, was, of course, simply 
formulating the practice of immemorial antiquity. The law is 
paraphrased by Isams (xi. 1). 

3 Hut the gap here may be much larger (see J, H. Lipsius, 
Att, Prvc.^^y Berlin, 1887, p. 584). 

4 The text of the law, clearly not complete, is quoted in [Gem.] 
xliii. 61. 

^ Nothing la known about the disposal of bona vacantia at 
Athens. Perhaps the case never arose; at any rate there is 
nothing like the Roman usucaptio pro herede. 

Q Strictly, the terra dyxio-Tfta did not embrace sons or grand¬ 
sons, bvit meant those who gucceed on failure of lineal heirs, 
and must, therefore, prove tLeir title (!• iii. 59). 

7 Cf. Oic. de Off. i. 17 : ‘Prima societas in ijiso coniugio est; 
proxinna in liberis; deinde una donuig, comniunia omnia . . . 
sequuntur fratrum coniunctiones, post consobrinoruin gobrino- 
rumque, qui cum una domo lain capi non possint, in alias domes 
tanquam in coloniaa exeunt.’ 
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organization, perhaps designed to ai)pl.v not originally to the 
transmission of )4ro))*Tt,y, hut lo diatiiud.ions of religions obliga¬ 
tion towards the dead, and eonitnunilv in blood vengeance. 

The cll'ec t of tlie lO.'ixiin Kpar^lu tov^ dpptva^ wa: 
to Bplit each stock into two seiitions, tlie nial 
excla(lin<j^ the female. Sons and sons’ sons inheritet 
before dan*;hters and dau^diters’ issue. Similarly 
a brotlu'r's son, thon;gh a step fiirtlier from tlr 
common ancestor (the deceased’s father in thi 
case), ('xcludcd Jiis own aunt, tlie deceased’s sister. 
This principle ^a)verned all successions, whether ii 
the direct line or as between collaterals. Hut i' 
held only within each in turn of the orders o 
stocks of suce(\ssion, so that a female in sto(‘k (1 
e.xclnded a male of stock (2). Tims, a sist(;r of th 
deceasf'd by the same father {d5e\(py-i bpLOTrarpia 
rank(Ml before his male cousin on the fatlier’s side 
irpb^ Trarpds), because, the condition iK rCb. 
avrCcv, or issue from the same point on tlie stem 
not hein^' realized, male ])reference did not hen 
operate ; a female (;oiisin on the father’s side (dj/eiZ-fa 
xp6s Trarpds) would, on the same principle, exclude 
the uterine brother {d5e\<p6s bfxo}xijTpLo%). The lav 
called to succession the paternal kindred down to 
and includni;^ lirst cousins once removed before 
admittinij: tin*, lelatives on the mother’s side. An 
these in their turn ranked as follows: (1) uterine 
brothers, and issue; (2) uterine sisters, and issue 
(3) maternal uncles of the decease<i, and issue; (4 
maternal aunts, and issue. The limit here also w'as 
first cousins’ children. The aymmetry of the table 
of orders of succession is Intelli^dbio; the real 
ditficulty is to understand how precedence of males 
was combined w'ith the principle of representation.* 
Greek f.amily law doeg not exemplify the leviraU, or marriage 
of the widow by the deceased’s broiher for the purjiose of i>er- 
etuatirig the line. The wife, as such,2 could not inherit from 
er husband, whose estate, failing lineal heirs, must pass to bis 
father’s or mother's relatives. An analogy to the levirate is 
perhaps to be found in Sparta, where a wife might be oonunis- 
sionea by her husband to bear children to aj>ol Im.t (Xen. Reap. 
Lac. i. 7 ; see M. 1*. Nilsson, ‘ Die (irundlagen des spartaiuschcn 
Lebons,’ in A7/o, xii. [Leipzig, 1912] 325 IT,). 

Did Attic law recognize the ‘ melancholy succession ’ of 

f parents to the estate of deceased children? A passage in 
880118 (xi. 30) seems to assert that under certain condit ions a 
mother might succeed her son, and perhaps in his time the law 
was interpreted as containing an inj))licit recognition of her 
right; but this contradicts another p.as.sage in the same speech 
(xi. 17). That a father ranked before all collaterals has been 
deduced from the obligation of sons to maintain parents and 
grandparents (Is. viii. 32); but this would prove too much, if 
it will bear any inference at all (cf. J. 11. Lipsius, Das attiscfie 
Recht and Rechfsver/ahren, ii. 650). 

If a man, havin;^ no .son of hia body, died with 
out adoptin^^^ an lieir, Icavinp^ only a daughter (oi- 
daughters), she was in a peculiar position, in that 
she could not claim her fatlicr’s estate, but was 
herself liable to be claimed at law (^irlSncof) by col¬ 
laterals as an apjiendage thereto (Is. x. 5). She 
was an iirlKX-rjpos ‘on the estate,’ and became the 
object of a claim at law {dTriSiKaala), in which a 
court ® decided who was next-of-kin and entitled 
to take her to wife {awoLKijcrat yvyaiKl Kvpios, Is. 
viii. 31) with the estate.** 

The rules of succession to an ^ttIkXtjpo^ followed 
those of intestate succession to tlie estate (KXrjpos) 

1 Would representation be possible when the division was 
amongst cousins’ children, and ao bring in the fifth generation, 
which fell outside the ayyicrTfia? When Isams (vii. 18 f.) says 
thac male preference really began only with flrst cousins, he is 
simply dishonest (see VV>se, p. 560). 

2 She might be, and In fact perhaps generally was, related to 
him by blood. 

8 At Sparta it was the duty of the kings narpovxov 

nap 9 «vov nepi, <9 r'or itcvttTan rjv ^77 -ntp o narpp avrrji' 

tyyvTjoT) (Herod, vi. 67). This power of decision w’as important, 
and sometimes entailed serious consequences for the body politic 
(cf. Aristotle, Pol. 1304a : tcai rrepl MuTtA.T)viqv iwiKX'qpiov 
<rTd<r«w 9 yevoptinrf^, kt\. and SO in Phokis, ib.). At Sparta, king 
Kleomenes having died arraiSo^ epo^euo*; y 6 vov, his daughter 
Gorge was married by her uncle Leonidas (Iferod. vii. 205^. 

*'The law in respect of girls not yet marriageable is not 
known. The Gorlynian Code permits the ‘ heires.s'(Trarpwwxo?) 
to be married when she is twelve. If Blass has rightly restored 
Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 50. 7, fourtaen was the lower limit at 
Athens 


itself, with the obvious modificatiims, the general 
principle hein^ that slie was tlic })rizc (if that male 
relative (d^ytcrTei/s) who would have inherited tlie 
estate ab intestato had she not existed. (_/laimaii('S 
fell into stocks as before. Within each stock tlie 
rule of seniores priorcs may liave been followed. 
As the primitive aim had been to continue tlie 
male line, de.scendants and collaterals of the de- 
ceased’.s mother were perhaps not originally ad¬ 
missible ; the tendency would he to enlarge tlie 
list of claimants when })roperty was at stake, and 
in the 4th cent. B.C. the mother’s relatives had a 
legal claim to the ^TrLxXrjpos just as they had to the 
KXrjpos. 

Tho next-of-kin could not be compelled to marry the girl if 
she was poor; he had the choice of bcHtowing her in marriage 
with a portion on a scale fixed by law according to bis own 
property-classification, and it was the Archon’s duty (on which 
see Is. vii. .30) to see that lie adopted one or other course (law 
in fDem.] xliii. 64 : twv tTriAcAi^ptov oa-ai Otjtocov tcAovctiv, actA.). 
'rho decision of the next-of-kin would generally turn upon the 
size of the estate, and a rich ‘heiress’ was naturally a coveted 
prize. If he w'as liimself below the third pro])erty-cIas8, he was 
apparently frceof obli^^ation to dower. Contumacy was i)rot)ably 
construed as KaKutcris sm*cAi7pou,l the penalty for which was seri¬ 
ous. Her enforced dowry would probably make it w’orth tho 
while of a more distant kinsman to take thegirl. Inthccaseofa 
rich eiTLKXrjpoq, waiver by the lirst kinsman entitled to her opened 
the door to the next in succession. In Sparta apparently the 
next-of-kin gained the right to bestow in marriage an eniKA^jpos 
upon whom he pleased, and this was one cause of the gradual 
concentration of wealth (Aristotle, Pol. ii. 9. 1270a; see W. L. 
Newman, Rul. of Ar., Oxford, 1887, ii. 827). 

Tho estate to which an ^niKXiqpos was appended did not pass 
to the next-of-kin who married ner, but to the son (OvyarpiSovs) 
or sons on attaining majority—their father in the meantime 
bein^ controller (>n;pio 9 ) of the estate, and enjoy ing the usufruct 
(Is. lii. 60). The trrLKkrjpos was thus not strictly an ‘heiress,’ 
but an intermediary through whom the estate passed to her 
father’s heir(li. viii. 31).2 Wdiether her flrstson had an exclusive 
right to his grandfather's estate is not clear ([Dem,] xlvi. 20: 
Ka\ idv €»rcAtAr)pov tl? yeVr/rai, itac npa cttI bttrts, Koartiy 

Tcoy xprjpdrwy, Toy f)€ alrov ptrpeiy rfj ^^r|Tp ^—not in accorci with 
la. viii. 31 ; oi yti’optyoi TraiSe?, actA. ; Sue Wyse, p. 361). It is 
obvious that it might indeed be little (o the advantage of the 
hoy to pas.s out of his father’s oi»coy into that of his maternal 
grandfather by po.sthumous ado]>tion, leaving his brotliers to 
inherit the paternal estate. One thing, however, is certain— 
dial primitive family law or custom took no account whatever 
jf perso/ial like.s or <iishkca ; it was left to eaprits forts and the 
lawyers of a later age to defy or evade its rules, pending their 
abrogation by the emancipated community. 

Tntorc.st in the ^ttIkXtjpos culminates wlien the 
cum plications of previous marriage are considered. 
'Adiat hajinened if she had been given in marriage 
l)y her fatlier to one^ who was not also next-of- 
<in ? Isimis is exiilicit that the next-of-kin had 
in absolute riglit to com])c,l her to abandon her 
iiishand and to marry her himself (Is. iii. 64; iroXXol 
vvoLKOuvTts Tjdj] d(prjpTjyTai rds iavrCjy ywaiKas). In 
)ractice, doubtless, she might escape by saerilicing 
he estate, if the next-of-kin would be satisfied 
with that; but such bargains can hardly have been 
‘egalized, and wliat fiction Avas in use to prevent 
he next in succession from asserting his claim 
ipon waiver by the first is not known (cf. Is. iii. 

4 ; And. i. 121 : KaXXlas XayxdvcL rep vUl T(p iavrov 
rjs ^ttikXt^pov, tva ^iriSiKda-wfxai iyoo). Perhaps the 
xisteiK’o of male issue of tho marriage may have 
xtinguished the claims of the next-of-kin, as at 
Tortyn. General considerations of equity are 
uite inapplicable to the j)roblem. ‘All the rules 

1 It must be borne in mind that a female, married or un¬ 
married, without brothers or grandfather became i-niKk-qpos oo 
:ier father’s death, though she had not a penny in the world 
'arid whatever her age), and bad a claim as such upon the next- 
'f-kin. The intention of the institution was not to discover 
i*ho should receive a windfall, but upon whom lay the sacred 
luty of perpetuating the dead man’s line. Naturally, as the 
Ider religious ideas at the basis of the family decayed, the 
•urely tlnancial aspect of the situation tended to become para- 
lount. 

2 Hence she is never called K\i]pov6p.os (cf. Dem. Ivil. 41: 
IrriAtAj/pou Kkrfpoyoprjcras). 

8 If he had been adopted, in lifetime or by w’ill, he was, of 
ourse, ‘ son,’ and hia wife did not become errLKKr}pos on her 
father’s death. If the will or the act of adoption were contested 
md declared invalid, she would at once become iwiKXripos and 
subject to claim. 
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concernin^^ the ^tIkXtjpos are a violation of equity’ 
(Wyse, p. 600). ^ ^ 

It seems that a man, on becoming entitled to an 
MkXtjpos, could put away his wife, or at least 
bestow her on anotlier, in order to take advanta‘^e 
of his good fortune (cf, Dem. Ivii. 41 : iirLKXijpox) 
KX7)povopii)(ja.% evTrdpov), 

II. d’he interest of the Attic law of inheritance 
lies largely in its api)lication of the rules govern- 
ing primitive society to a democratic organization 
steadily drifting away from the old point of view. 
The Gortynian Code ‘ exhibits these principles as 
modifu'd in a Dorian oligarchical society. 

At (iortyn intestate succession is the rule, for 
testamentary power is unknown, so that the Code 
in this respect is more archaic than Solon’s laws. 
Male precedence is in force, as at Athens, d’he 
estate passes to the following series of heirs : (1) the 
deceased’s children, grandchildren, or great-grand¬ 
children ; (2) his brothers, their children, or grand¬ 
children ; (.*1) his sisters, their children, or grand¬ 
children ; (4) failing these, it goes to ‘those 
entitled’ {oU k ^irL^dXXj} otw k 77, i.e. the next-of- 
kin) ; (5) failing a kinsman, to ‘ those constituting 
the family lot ’ (ras FoiKLa^ k I'ujvti 6 KXdpos, i.c. 

the serfs on the estate, who are thus a man’s heirs 
in the last re.sort).'-^ 

The Code ia ii) advance of the Athenian law in itt» treatment 
of women, for (T) although sons have sole right to the town- 
house and its furniture, and the cattle, daughters share in the 
rest of the patrimony, a daughter’s share being fixed at half 
that of a son:*^ (2) a woman has rights of several property 
absolute during her lifetime against both husbaml and children ; 
(3) her projierty is transmitted in the same way as a man’s 
e«tat«. 

The Code contains elaborate rules about the 
TrarpcpuiKos { = ^ttLkXtjpos). Clearly the original idea 
of jtroviding male sut'cession to the deceased has 
come to be felt less strongly than at Athens, and 
the pecuniary interests of the relatives override 
the conception of duty to the dead ; in esf)e(dal, 
tlie institution conflicts with the right of inherit¬ 
ance given to women by the Code. 'The Gortynian 
TrarpipuiKo^ is, in fact, a true ‘ heiress,’ retaining her 
inlieritance in severalty for life, and is not, as at 
Athens, a more veliicde of the estate to her son.* 
riie rigiit to marry the heiress belongs to ( 1 ) her 
father’s brothers according to seniority—if there 
are several TrarpcpuiKOL, the second brother is entitled 
to the second sister, and so on ; (2) if there are no 
living brothers of the dead man, the sons of the 
senior uncle claim their cousins in order of seni¬ 
ority ; but any living uncle excludes his nephews, 
sons of a predeceased elder brother. There is 
nothing to sliow that the right to marry the 
‘heiress’ jiassc^s beyond these to the otlier col¬ 
laterals; i.e., the conception of the dyxtcrTefa is 
I()os<'r tlian at Athens. The rule is that each 
claimant lays his acc^ount with one TrarpipCcKo^ only 
(v. ‘27 ; piLav S' narpujiibKov tSv iiTL^dXXovTa, wXLaS 
St p-r'i) ; i.e., if a compromise is accc])tcd by him, 
he (*annot go on to assert a claim to the next 
.sist(u-; and, conversely, compromise with the senior 
claimant frees the irarpcpLOKos from all. But, if 
there ar(‘ no next-of-kin, she is required to lind 
her husband among her tribesmen, if possible— 
giving them the chance by public advertisement. 

1 The date of t he actual Code ig perhaps not earlier than the 
6th cent. B.C., but its basis is very much older. The sections 
concerning inheritance and heiresses seem to give the whole 
law on their subject, and to belong to the newest section of 
the Code. . ^ ^ 

a But on this see Kohler-Zieharth, Das Stadtrecht von Gortyn. 

3 A daughter previously given in marriage with dowry by her 
father has no further claim, the dowry being fixed in amount 
by law as half a son’s share in the intestate estate. E^^horos 
(qiioted by Strabo, p. 4S‘2 ; 5’ e<mV, aSf\d)ol w<ti, vb 

ijfjiL(Tv tS% toO d8t\<f>o{) pepiSoi) makes this the universal rule in 

"* This is marked as an Innovation in the Code by the fact that 
a retrospective limit of its working is given. The definition of 
a rraip'pujKo^ is the same as at Athena 
voi.. VII.—20 


The Code deals with the situations arising when one or other 
of the parties is too young to marry, or i.s unwilling to do so. 
Neither is, in fact, compelled to marry the other ; the next-of- 
kin may simply waive Ids claim, in which case it is open for the 
next in succession to claim, or he may accept the legal indem¬ 
nity of half the estate (which frees the naTpwioKo^ from further 
elainis of next-of-kin). It rests solely with the najpi,>MKo<: to 
decide whether she will marry or Indemnify the claimant. 

The Code lay.s down dehnite rules for the follow¬ 
ing interesting cases: (a) when a woman who is 
already married becomes varpipioKo^ by the deatli 
of her father and (or) her brother, and {b) when 
a varpLpwKos becomes a widow. In each case the 
liabilities turn ujxin the prt'sence or absence of 
children, (a) The married Trarpi^ioxos is not com- 
lellcd, but is at liberty, k) separate from lier hus- 
)aud : (1) if there arc cliildrcii (r^'xva), the rights of 
all claimants arc cxtiiiguishcil, and she may remain 
in statu quo, or, by surremlering one-half of the 
estate to her husband,' regain her fr(‘cdom to re¬ 
marry within her tribe; (2) if Iheie are no chil¬ 
dren, the rights of the next-of-kin operate, but, at 
the juice of half of the estate })aid to him wlio has 
first claim, she can either remain in statu quo or 
sejiarate from her husband and rc-inairy within 
her tribe. (/>) In the case of a Trarppd'Kos who he- 
coines a widow ; (1) if lliere are childnui, rights of 
relatives lajise, and slie may re-marry, if she pleases, 
within her trilie, without penalty ; (2) if there are 
no chlUlreii, the first marriage is of non-efreet, the 
rights of relatives revive, and she must either marry 
the next-of-kin or indemnify him, as before. 'The 
‘ heiress’ must, therefore, marry under any circum¬ 
stances ; she is not free from that obligation either 
through failure of next-of-kin or by imlemnifying. 
Again, it is not until she has borne a child that she 
has fulfilled her duty wholly, and is theneefortli 
free. On the other hand, she cannot, as at Athens, 
be forced into a dLstasteful union. 

III. An interesting inquiry is as to what hap¬ 
pened when this body of Hellenic legal luineiples 
came into contact with other systems—those of the 
I’kast and Egyjit, and finally with that of Rome. 
Especially interesting must have been the relations 
estubli.shcd in the great Hellenistic foundations of 
the .Seleucids. As regards Ptolemaic Egypt, the 
answer is being given by tlie Pa])yri (cf. Mitteis, 
p. 46 ff.). In the East the Syrian Code shows how 
the social structure was modified by the combined 
working of Hellenic tradition and Roman legal 
ideas in the early centuries of the Empire. 

The Syrian Code, in its rules of intestate succession, exhibits 
the following chief analogies with Hellenic law : (1) natural 
right of legitimate children to inherit the patrimony ;(3) a 
auccession of stocks; (8) male precedence (4) e(iual distribu¬ 
tion within the stocks; (6) rights of inheritance given to rela¬ 
tives of the deceased’s mother on failure of the paternal side. 

On the other hand, the Code exhibits the following departnrea 
from the Athenian rule : (1) daughters rank willi sons, and 
sisters rank with brothers of the dei^easod, for equal sliare ; 
(‘d) his mother ranks witli his brothers and sisters for an e(|uai 
share with them ; (8) yet issue of daughters and sisters inherit 
a/tfr the agnates,^ i.e. after his uncles and their sons, but 
before his aunts and their issue. A fourth divergence would 
lie in the fact that, by tlie Syrian rule, the father inherits before 
brothers and sisters of the deceased—if it were proved that at 
Athens he cxjuld not inherit from a 8on. 

The right of daughters to some share in the patrimony was 
already recognized in the Oortynian Code ; l)ut iL sreini prob¬ 
able tiiat these divergences from the general Hellenic jiradice 
are due to the inllueiicc of Itoman law, and jierliaps to definite 

interfereiu'e on t he part of Constantine (see M it I eis, p. 3<2ff.). 

1 The law saye simply, ' parting the estate as laid dou n )'\ law ’ 
(iStaAafcoetrai' tojc t(p ,)p.aTU}y a typiXTTai); and tin'- inicld nii'ao 

inthis.T.^c also I lie ind'emnit y goes to I Ic ncM "! km (see 

liecueil des in>H:r. j^ivid. prec<pics, i. 474). The next-of-kin 
might, of course, already be her husband. 

3 Cf. Varro : ‘Vcnio nunc ad alLerum genus testamentl quod 
dicitur pliv.sii’um, iu (pio Graeci helliore-s ipiam nostri' (fr. 
quoted in V. Schulin, Das (jr. Testauient verglichen mil dem 
romnischm, Basel, 1882, p. 16). ^ . 

3 The Code gives a reason for this : ‘ Dcnn die Oesetze iuenen 
den reinen Samen heraus, und wer der Nachste ist, den bringen 
sie der Erbschaft nahe ’ (quoted in Mitteis, 320). 

4 i.e., daughters and sisters cannot be represented, as in Attic 
law, by their children ; but sons are represented by their sons. 
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INHERITANCE (Hebrew). — (.)ur word ‘in¬ 
heritance ’ has no exact efjiiivalent in Hebrew. 
'The variou.s terms whicli denote pos.session may be 
used when the possession comes in tlio way of su(‘- 
cession to a jierson deceased. But, if this is the 
case, the context must show how the possession 
came about. When we inquire of the documents 
in the Canon how this succession was regulated, 
we find no answer until we come to the latest 
period of the history. The oldest code of laws is 
silent on this point, and the patriarchal narratives 
reflect later conditions. The Biblical writers evi¬ 
dently su{)posed matters of this kind to be regu¬ 
lated by well-known family and tribal customs. 

For Israel’s nomadic stage, therefore, we are 
left to conjecture. Fortunately the customs of the 
desert are much the same in all ages, and conjec¬ 
tures based on the analogies of nomad life may 
claim a c(.)nsiderablo degree of certainty. In¬ 
dividual ownership of land is unknown in this 
state of society, and personal property is small in 
amount. The man owns Ids arms, the woman her 
ornaments. The cattle, while nominally the pro¬ 
perty of the shaikh, are really common to the 
whole clan. The spoils of war are divided among 
the able-bodied men. At a man’s death his arms 
are seized by the next-of-kin, or are divided, like 
the spoils of war, among the men able to bear 
arms. Women do not inherit, because they are 
themselves the property of their husbands and 
jiass to the heirs with tlie rest of the estate. This 
was the rule in Israel even after the settlement 
in Cana/in. Muliammad’s regulation, giving a 
daughter half as much of the estate as went to a 
son, was an innovation on the earlier custom, 
according to which none could bo heirs who did 
not take j^art in battle.^ In the nature of the case 
Hebrew custom must have been the same. 

Israel established itself in Canaan partly by 
conquest, partly by amalgamation with the older 
inhabitants. So far as the arable land was ac¬ 
quired by conquest it was treated like other spoils 
t)f war. Each family group assigned portions for 
tillage to its able-bodied men, but without relin¬ 
quishing title. On the other hand, we must sup¬ 
pose the Canaanites to have had private property 
in land. The cultivation of the vine and olive is 
hardly practicable under any other .system. Light 
on the state of things in this period may be got 
from present custom in Palestine. Here we find 
private ownership of part of the land, and along 
with it communal ownership of another part. The 
land of the commune is laid out in portions of 
equal value, and then assigned by lot to the culti¬ 
vators.The frequency with which the lot is 

1 Qur’an, ii. 12 ; W. R. Smith, Kinshipand Marriagein Early 
A rnhia, Cambridge, 188.5, p. 54. 

2 F. Buhl, ike sociaU Verludtnisse dsr Jsraeliten, Berlin, 

1899, p 57fl. I 


spoken of in the OT indicates some such system 
of allotment. But private property in land is also 
indicated. Naboth reluses to sell his vineyard, 
and the narrative shows that there were no re¬ 
strictions on his title. ^ The patriarchal stories 
represent Abraham and Jacou as buying land 
from the earlier inhabitants.* 

While we suppose that private property in land 
was fully recognized in this period, it is probable 
that the right of inheritance was limited to male 
kinsmen. There is no clear case of women owning 
land before the Exile, tliough they had personal 
property. The mother of Micah saved a consider¬ 
able .sum of money, and her title w’as recognized 
by her son.® Abigail brought live slaves to David, 
thougli this seems to have been the whole of her 
fortune. Bachel and Leah each received a slave 
girl from her father.^ The case of Aclisah, who is 
said to have received territory from Caleb,® forms 
no exception, for Aebsah is only the eponym of a 
clan. Laban’s daughters, just referred to, say 
quite frankly that there is notliing for them in 
the house oi their father, and that he has sold 
them and eaten up the price. The language shows 
conclusively that at the time wlicn the account 
was written daughters had no claim as heiresses, 
ami that the most they could hope for from a 
generous father was some part of the [)ric 0 that 
he had received for them. The persistency with 
whicii the Hebrew writers repre.sent the widow as 
an object of charity indicates that widows were 
without claim on the estates of their hushands. 

The dormant rights of the clan may have re¬ 
asserted themselves when a man died. But in the 
period of tlie monarchy it probably came to he 
recognized that the sons were the rightful heirs. 
Gifts by tlie father during liis lifetime were recog¬ 
nized as valid, if we may argue from the conduct 
of Abraham towards the sons of liis concubines.® 
But the inheritance went to all the sons—there 
was no dillerenco between the son of a wife and 
tlie son of a concubine. The sons of Zilpah and 
Bilhah are on the same footing with the sons of 
Rachel and Leah.'^ Probably this was always the 
theory, and we may venture to adduce the Baby¬ 
lonian parallel, tiere we read that, if a man 
recognizes the son of a slave woman by calling 
him ‘ my son,’ that son is entitled to a share of tlie 
estate. In Hebrew practice the son of a slave 
woman often sutiered inju.stice. Tlie expul.sion of 
Ishmael is an illustration, and so is the banishment 
of Jeplithah by his brothers.® 

The first-born son had sjiecial rights. 

The law in Deuteronomy, which probably reproduces ancient 
custom and pfuards it from abuse, is as follows : ‘ When a man 
has two wives, one beloved and the other hated, and they l^ear 
him children, if the flrstborn belor.p to the hated wife, then in 
the day in which he gives the inheritance to hie sons he shall 
not be allowed to treat the son of the beloved wife as the first¬ 
born instead of the son of the hated. He shall rocoj,^nize the 
flrstborn (son of the hated) by giving him a double portion of 
whatever he has ; for he is the firstling of his strength and the 
right of the flrstborn is his.’® 

The liirthright 8eema to have been originally 
connected with the chieftainship of the clan. 
That some sort of priestly prerogative also be¬ 
longed to the oldest son seems clear from the 
Pentateuchal narrative, which makes the tribe of 
Levi a substitute for the first-born sons of the 
people, and this prerogative was probably connected 
with the worship of the clan ancestors. 

The sharpness with which the law forbids the 
transfer of the birthright to any but the actual 
lirst-born indicates that earlier the matter had 
l)een in the power of the father. This also is illus¬ 
trated by the patriarchal story where Isaac is 
induced (unwittingly, to be sure) to give the 

1 1 K 21l« 3 Gn 38h». 3 jg 171 ff. 

< 1 S 26«, On 2924 . 2«; cf. S114 l« 

0 Jos Jg 11218 . a On 258. 

8 Gn 2l»ff-, Jg 112. 


7 Gn 8533fir. 
y Dt 2118-17. 
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blessing to Jacob, and where Jacob in turn pre¬ 
fers Ephraim to Manasseh. The Chronicler be¬ 
lieves that the birtliright was taken from Reuben 
and given to Joseph.^ All these stories are tlio 
rellexion of tribal relations, but they show that 
the transfer of the birthright was not a strange 
conception to the writers. We are nowhere told 
that the double portion given to the oldest son 
was to enable him to support the widow and the 
younger cliildren, though this has usually been 
assigned as the reason. That the dep«mdent 
members of the family passed into the care, or 
ratlier into the possession, of the heir, we have 
already had occasion to note. The right of the 
first-born son of a king to succeed to the throne 
was not necessarily a part of his prerogative, as 
we see in the case of Solomon.^ 

In default of .sons the patriarchal system makes 
the brothers inlierit, ami after them uncles, that 
is, father’s brothers. Next come cousins in the 
various degrees, always on the father’s side ; for, 
the women being excluded, their descendants have 
no rights. The Hebrews, however, always felt it 
to be a misfortune that a man sliould have no son 
to succeed him. The root of this feeling must bo 
souglit in the animistic stage of religion. The 
spirit of a man is left without sustenance and 
honour if he has no son to pay these dues. To 
prevent the name from being blotted out, custom 
early enjoined the levirate marriage, and, as in 
other cases, the custom was finally embodied in 
the written law. Deuteronomy is specific on this : 

'When brothers dwell toj^other, and one of them dies leaving 
no son, the wife of the deceased shall not he given to a stranger. 
I]er brother-in-law shall come to her and take her to him for a 
wife and perform a brother's duty. And her first-born .son shall 
succeed to the name of the brother who is dead, and his name 
shall not be blotted out from Israel.’^ 

TTow .seriously the brother’s duty is taken is 
made dear by the story of 'I’arnar in the book of 
Genesis,* where the rea.son given for Onan’s early 
death is his rtdu.sal to rai.^e uj) s(;ed to his brother, 
and where, also, it is held that Tamar, when re- 
fuse<l another husband, is justified in taking a 
substitute by dec(;ption. In Deut(U'ouoiuy the 
recalcitrant brother is put to open shame by the 
ecnmiony of pulling oft the shoe.® 

The arrangement under discussion is a survival 
from the time when a man’s wives went to the 
next-of-kin. In fact, tlie levirate was the duty, 
not of the brother alone, but of the next-of-kin, 
whoever he might bo. So Judah was the one upon 
whom the duty devolved when his son was in 
default. This is also the theory of the hook of 
Ruth. Ruth ofl'ers herself as wife to Roaz in the 
belief that he is noxt-of-kin to her deceased hus¬ 
band. Boaz informs her that there is a nearer 
kin.sman, and he takes her only after this other 
lias refused. Here the connexion witli the right 
of inheritance is made clear by the statement 
that tlie kinsman lias the right of redeTn|>tion of 
such real estate as belonged to the deceased, the 
wife going with it. The book is not altogether 
clear, because it does not give the first-born son to 
the decea.sed ; but in its general conception it agrees 
with what we know elsewhere of the levirate. At 
the present day it is Jewish custom to release the 
brother from his duty. The subject has a place 
here only so far as it throws light on tho Jewish 
ideas of inheritance. The levirate was in force so 
long as it was thought necessary for a man to have 
a male heir. When the right of daughters to 
inherit was recognized, the law forbade the mar¬ 
riage of a woman to her brother-in-law. 

The device of adoption, by which a man who has 
no heir of his body begotten takes a child from 
another family to be his son, seems not to have 

1 Gn 4817-ao, 1 Ch 5b 2 i K 1. and cf. 2 Ch 218. 

8 Dt 26^10. * Gn 38^3®. » Dt 25w. 


been much in use among the Hebrews. Where 
Abraham ex[)cets his slave to become his heir, 
however,^ we tliirik of the slave as having been 
made a Gson ’ of tho clan. In the palriarchal 

eriod we find also the recognition of Ejiliraiiu and 

lanasseh by Jacob,” which may be called an 
adoption; and the reception of Moses into the 
family of Pharaoh^ sliows the idea not to have been 
unknown to the writers of these stories. At a 
later date one of tho genealogists tells of a Hebrew 
Avho had no son, and who gave his daughter to hi.s 
Egyptian slave to wife, and the children were 
(uninted in the Hebrew line.* None of these cases 
can be called historical ; and Estli(*r, who was 
brought up by Morde(*ai, came to him not by 
adoption, but as hi.s ward by the ordinary law of 
inheritance.® The dec’.iration of the book of Pro¬ 
verbs, that a maid may ‘ inherit ’ from her mi.stress, 
is too slight to build upon.* 

We come to a time, finally, when daughters are 
allowed to inherit. It would not be strange to 
discover that the idea of women holding property 
arose in eonm'xioii with the elan sagas. When 
the clans wme brouglit into genealogical relations, 
those which had feminine names appeared as 
daugliters of the eporiym heroes of the whole 
peoj)le. As all the elans had territory in tlie land 
of Israel, it was believed that the patriarchs bad 
given portions to daugbter.s as well as to sons. 
'I'iie story of Aclisah, already mentioned, is in 
point."^ So is the statement that a daughter of 
Asher has a plac'c in the genealogy. Further, we 
find an explicit declaration in the book of Joshua 
that tho daughters of Manasseh took possession 
along with his sons.® The genealogy in Ezra knows 
of a certain Rarzillai who received that name 
because he married the daughter of Rarzillai the 
(Rleadite.® We must suppose the daughter to 
have been an heiress, and the <*ase naturally leads 
up to that of the dnughtors of /elopliehaa. We 
read in the book of Numbers that, wlien Israel was 
about to take possession of the Promised Land, the 
daughters of Zelophehad came to Moses informing 
him that their father had died, leaving no son. In 
conse<|uence t hey fear that his name will he blotted 
out, for he will receive no portion in the (‘oming 
division of the land. On consultation with the 
oracle, Moses is direc.ted to grant their implied 
request, and to a.ssign them the portion wliich 
should fall to their fatlier. The conclusion of the 
paragraph is a H])e(;ilic direction that hereafter 
(laughters shall inherit where there are no sons. 
The law, however, is amended, or supplemented, 
in anotlicr cha])ter by the re(]iiirement tbat, where 
daugliters succeed to landed property, they shall 
marry within their owm trilie ; otherwist; the land 
of their fatlier will bo lost to the tribe of wliich he 
was a member.^'* The regulation here given shows 
liow precedents for new law^s were sought in the 
history of the people. Wlien it was seen to be an 
injustice that daughters should be shut out of the 
inheritance in favour of remoter relatives, a pre¬ 
cedent was found in the tribal traditions. If 
females inherited in the patriarchal age—which 
seems to be shown by the narratives—wliy should 
they not now have the jirivilege ? The answer to 
the question is given in the la\v here promulgated. 
Rut along with the desirability of giving these 
rights to daugliters was a sense of (he inviolability 
of the tribal boundaries as fixed in the Mo.saic age. 
On this account the regulation was supplcinented, 
as we have seen. The arrangement by which the 

1 On 158. a Gn 8 Ex ‘25tT.. 

* 1 Ch In Habylonia we find ela(x>rato ref,mlation8 on 

the Hubjcct of adoption (('odo of yanmmraid, 185-193 ; cf. B 
Meismier, Aus de7n hah. HrehtsLeben, Leipzig, 1905, p. 27ji. 
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daughters are obliged to marry Avitliin their own 
tribe could not have seemed a hardsliip—perhai>s 
it h.'irdly seemed an innovation—because from the 
earliest times a kinsman was thought to be the 
most desirable suitor for a young woman’s hand. 
Arab custom in tliis matter is well known, and as 
late as the time of Tobit the cousin had a presump¬ 
tive right as against other suitors. 

In the post-Exilic i)erio(l, therefore, the idea of 
women holding property and inheriting it became 
thoroughly established. Job gave his daughters 
jortions along with his sons, and the author of the 
ast r]iaj»t(^r of Proverbs found it natural that a 
capable \\()man should buy a held with the earn¬ 
ings of licr own liands.^ Written testaments are 
nowlieie spoken of in the OT, but it is assumed 
that a man about to die will dispose of his estate 
by word of mouth. So Ahithojmel ‘ gives orders 
conreining his house’ before committing suicide 
and llezekiah, when dangerously ill, is julvised to 
regulate his allairs.^ d’he last words of a father to 
his sons would naturally couj)le advice and atlmoni- 
tion with directions concerning pro}H;rty. Hence 
the character of the testament (though not so 
called) put into tlie mouth of Jacob. Hen Sira 
recomimuids that one distribute his goods at the 
end of life, but not earlier.* It is not certain that 
a written will is intended in any of these passages, 
or in the passage in Tobit sometimes cited in this 
connexion. 

The latest portions of the Pentateuchal legisla¬ 
tion aim at limiting the right of testamentary 
di.sj)osition in accordance with the theory of divine 
ownershi}). The land being Jahwell’s, an<l assigned 
by Him to the various tribes, it should be kept in 
perpetuity in possession of t hose tribes. 'Po this end 
no man was to have the rightof dis()osingof his share 
to any one but the next-of-kin. ^^oreover, in case 
he were driven by j)Overty so to tlispose of it, lie 
could give only a lease for the time to the next 
Jubilee year, when it would revert to him or his 
direct d(;scendants. The basis of this regulation 
is y)robably the old clan order by which the indi¬ 
vidual held only what was assigned him by the 
commune. We learn from Jeremiah that, when 
land was sold, it was oll’cred first of all to a 
kinsman.® 

Whether a criminal forfeited his property rights 
is nowhere specifically told us. When Naboth was 
executed for blasphemy,® his estate was seized by 
the king ; but this may have been simply an act of 
tyranny, and without authority of law or (Uistom. 
If we may argue from Achaii’s case,^ the man 
guilty of sacrilege had his property destroyed 
with himself. What became of his lands when 
he had any is not clear. We should expect them 
to be forfeited to the temple, as ‘ devoted ’ to the 
divinity. 

IjITKKaturb.— The Hebrew law as understood by the tradi¬ 
tional authorities is formulated in the Talmud treatises lUiha 
Bathra and Yrbamoth. The tnost thorou^di discussion, and one 
still valuable, is J. Selden’s I)e Surcessioiiihris ad Leges Uebree- 
ormn in Bona De/unrtorum (ItJ.Ts), in his collected works, 
liondon, 17‘26, vol. ii. 1-70 ; J. D. Michaelis treats the 8ubj«’ct 
with his usual learning: in his Mvsaisches Recht, Frankfort, 1770 
(I'hi^r. tr. Commentari<’.3 on the Laws of Moses, London, 1814), 
§?? 7S-80 and 08; L. L^vy, La Famille dans I'antiqxdU 
isradlitf, Paris, 1005, and T. En^rert, Ehe- und Familienrecht 
der IJebrder, Mmiich, 10(F), ^ive ^rood summaries of what is 
known on the suhioct. On the levirate, see S. R. Driver’s com¬ 
mentary on Dt 2b-> where other literature is cited. The cus¬ 
tom of release among modern Jews is de.scribcd by J. Biixtorf, 
Synagoga Judaica ^d, Basel, 1661, § xxx., a id by J. C. G. Boden- 
schatz, Kxrchliche Verfassnng der heutigen Jxiden, Erlangen, 
1748. p]). 148-168. Reference may be made also to the articles 
‘ n-ur,’ in HUB, ‘ lOrho,' in Hamburger, ‘Inheritance,’ in JE, 
and ‘ Familie und Fhe bei den Hebraern,' in PRE'^, vol. v! 

( ISOS), condensed as ‘ Family and Mui riuge Relations,'in Schaff- 
llerzog, vol. iv. (1000). H. PRESERVED SMITH. 
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INHERITANCE (Hindu).—The rules of sue- 
ees.sion, as developed by the BiAhman lawyers of 
India, may bo described as to some extent a 
spiritual bargain in which the right to succeed 
to another depends on the successor’s capacity for 
beneliting that person by tlie olfering of funeral 
oblations {.<ruddha). Thus the term sapinda, which 
is commonly used to denote a heritable relation, 
means literally a relation connected through 
funeral oblations of food, such as a ball of rice 
ipinda). The more remote ancestors, viz. the 
great-grandfather, his father and grandfather, who 
are offered only the fragments of that ball of 
rice which remain on the liands of the oilcrer, were 
tlierefure called ‘partakers of the wipings’ {lepa- 
bhdgin, Manu, iii. 210). Still more distant is the 
relationship of samdnodakas, or kinsmen, connected 
by the mere offering of water, said to extend to 
tlie fourfeentli degree. In a decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, it was declared 
that ‘ there is in the Hindu law so close a con¬ 
nexion between their religion and their succession 
to property, that the preferable right to perform 
^raddh is commonly viewed also as governing tlie 
})refcrahle right to succession of property.’ Dubois 
(in India, 171)2-1823) observes {Ilindiv Maimers^, 
p. 374) ‘that the right of inheritance and the duty 
of presiding at the obsciinies are inseparable one 
from the other. When, tlierefore, a wealtliy man 
dies without direct (iesiaunlants, a crowd of remote 
relatives appear to disjmte with each other the 
honour of conducting the funeral rites. The con¬ 
test is occasionallv so tnmultuons and prolonged 
that the body of the deceased is in a state of com¬ 
plete putrefaction before a definite settlement of 
these many pretensions is arrived at.* And so an 
old Sanskrit authority says, ‘ He wlio inherits the 
wealth pre.sents the funeral oblation,’ and ‘ A son 
shall present the funeral oblations to his father, 
even though he inherit no property’ {Institutes 
of Vipiu, XV. 40, 43). The doctrine of spiritual 
efliibTcy was further developed, and relied on as a 
corroborative argument in favour of certain ex¬ 
positions of the texts on inheritance, in the Daga- 
ohdga and other li'ading works of the Bengal School 
of law. The Mitdlcsardy on the other hand, which 
is the leading authority on tlie law of inheritance 
for the majority of the Hindus, exjilains the term 
sapinda as denoting one of the same body, i.e. a 
blood relation, and does not give eountenaiieo to 
any other princii)le than propinquity, or proximity 
of birth, as regulating the order of succession. 
Nevertheless, the connexion between the riglit of 
succession and the obligation to oiler the customary 
sraddfis may be supposed to have been eoiistaiitJy 
present to the Hinclu mind. The widow, in par¬ 
ticular, wlio succeeds to her liusbaiid’a property 
on failure of male descendants, is enjoined to oiler 
up the regular oblations to him at stated times. 

The religious element enters largely into the 
Indian law of inlu'ritance in other respects besides 
the general rules of succession. Thus civil death, 
i.e. the exclusion of a man from his caste on 
account of some oll'ence or breach of (;astc rules, 
has the same eoiisequences as natural death, and 
causes the property of the person out-casted {patita) 
to devolve on his heirs, and himself to lose the 
capacity to inherit any property devolving on him. 
Civil death is now inojierative, as loss of caste, 
according to an Act of 1850, does not affect a man’s 
civil rights. Spiritual relationship is recognized as 
well as blood relationship, the pupil succeeding to 
his spiritual teacher and vice versa. No relative 
can, as a rule, claim any property acquired by a 
man during the time he was a sannydsl (ascetic). 
It is taken by one of his disciples, who should per¬ 
form the funeral rites according to custom. The 
succession goes either by nomination by the previous 
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sannydsi or by election after his deatli. The snn- 
nydsis are, in many cases, heads of a matha 
i.c. of a r(di;^nous institution founded and endowed 
for the purpose of maintaining and spreading the 
iloctrines of some religious sect. These monastic 
institutions were endowed with considerable grants 
of land by Hindu princes and noblemen, their pro¬ 
perty being vested in the preceptor or licad for the 
time being, generally called mahdnt. Though many 
of these inahdntfi have become worldly, or are not 
even versed in the first principles of their religion, 
the acquirement of wealth by trade being their great 
object, the old rule of succession remains, and the 
)ro})crty passes by inheritance to no one who does not 
ill the ollice. It is devoted to the maintenance of the 
establishment, but the superior has large control 
over it and is not accoiintaolo for its management. 
The two principal Sanskrit treatises on inheritance 
and succession on which the law as administered 
by the British Courts of India is supposed to be 
based are tbe Mitdlcsard and the DdyabJidga. 
Colcbrooke’s English translation of these two works 
Avas first publislied in 18lU. 

Litbraturb. — R. West and G. Biihler, A Digest of the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance, Partition, and Adoption'^, 2 vols., 
Bombay, 188U; J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and Hsaget, Madnw, 
lUOO ; J Jolly, Hutory of the Hindu Law, Calcutta, 1885; G. 
Sarkar, Hindu Laiv'^, do. BK).H; J. A. Dubois and H. K. 
Beauchamp, Hindu Manners'^, Oxford, IbUO; E. J. Tre¬ 
velyan, Hindu Law, London, 1912; Madras Law Journal, 

J. Jolly. 

INHERITANCE (JcAvish).—The Jewish law 
of inheritance based itself on the Biblical regula¬ 
tions (on which see W. li. Bennett, art. ‘ Heir,’ in 
HDB ii. 340). In the Rabbinic Code these retalia¬ 
tions were systematized, and the accepted principles 
are given in the Codes of Maimomdes {llilkdoth 
NaJuiloth) and Joseph Qaro (//d^sAcn MishpaC, §§ 250- 
258 and §§ 276-289). In modern times, Jewish 
practice naturally conforms to the civil laws of the 
States in which Jews are domiciled. So far as 
the older Rabbinic laws are concerned, the rule 
of inheritance may be summarized as follows : 

‘The order of auccesision in intestacy ii ; firgt, 9oni(oldeit ion 
taking a doubU portion), their descendants; daughters, their 
dcs('endarits. Failing issue, tlie father succeeds, then brothers 
(Mishn. Baba Bathra, viii. 2). Sisters come after brothers and 
their descendants (ib.'). If a son dies in his father’s lifetime, 
grandchildren 8uccee(l to their father’s share in the estate of 
their grandfather (Bab. Baba Bathra, 1226). A man is his 
mother’s heir, the husband is the wife’s heir, but the wife is 
not her husband's heir. She has, howcTsr, her dower. Ille- 

f jtimacy is no bar to inheritance or transmission. Recognition 
)>• father is accepted as proof tliat (Children are his (i6. viii. <>). 
liotchpot was not recognized in Jewish juri8prudcnco(i6. viii. 8)’ 
(AI. Ilyamson, Mosaicarum el Jlovianai'urn Lrgum Collatio, 
London, 1913, p. 161; cf. J. IL Oreenstone, in JE y\. 683). 

The owner of pro])erty could not depart from this 
order in bequeathing by way of inheritance, though 
he could do so if he bequeathed by Avay of gift. 

‘The law of testamentary succession, as laid down in the Bible 
(Nu 27^-^^), is unalterable ; aiid any attempt mads by the owner 
of property to bequeath it as an inheritance to those who would 
not naturally inherit it is null and void. No one can he made 
an heir exc^ept such persons os are mentioned in this Biblical 
law ; nor can the property he lawfully diverted from ths heirs 
by the substitution, either orally or in writing, of some other 
person as heir (Mishn. Baba Bathra, viii. 6); hut the ow'ner of 
property lias such control over it that he may dispose of it by 
sale or gift to any person, to the exclusion of his heirs. This 
important distinction, therefore, must ho noted, that a bequest 
by way of inheritance to persons other than the legal heirs is 
null and void, whereas a bequest by way of gift is valid’(D. W. 
Amram, in JE iii. 48). 

Such procedure was, however, regarded with 
mucli disfavour by the Rabbis (Bab. Baba Bathra, 
1336 ; Kethuboth, 53a), and it was very unusual 
for the owner to depart through bequest by way 
of gift from the order of succession (sec L. N. 
Dembitz, in JE xii. 522). One important point 
deserves special mention. Tlie Pliarisaic Law 
denied to daughters any share in the inheritance 
if there were sons, though the Sadducees (Bab. 
Baba Bathra, 1156) and later on the Qaraites 
(J. Fiirat, Gesch. dts Karderthums, Leipzig, 1866, 


i- § 9) gave the daughters equal rights with their 
brotliers. Nevertheless, in the Bharisaic scheme 
the daughter had ample rights for maintenance 
while unmarried. Very significant is the decision 
of Admon (lirst half of Lst cent. A.D.) — a decision 
confirmed by Gamaliel : 

‘ If a man dio, leavings gons and daughters, and his eutate be 
large, the sons inherit it and the daughters are maintaincKi by 
it; but if the estate he small, the diuigliters are maintained by 
It, and the sons may go begging ’ (Mishn. Kethuboth, xiii. 8). 

The Court might set aside a part of the estate 
in trust for the maintenance of the daughters (on 
all these matters see D. W. Amram, in JE iv. 
448). In general, it must be remembered that the 
family solidarity (see art. Family [Jewish]) and 
sense of good-will among its members secured an 
equitable distribution of the family goods, which 
were to a large extent enjoyed in common. 

As to the extra-legal ideas associated in Jewish 
thought with the idea of inheritance, the Rabbis 
were concerned to combat the view that the 
Israelite inherited the Law. He had to acquire 
his part in the Torah by his active study and per¬ 
formance of it. K. Jos6 (Mishn. Aboih, ii. 12) 
said: ‘Set thyself to learn Torah, for it is not an 
heirloom unto thee.’ This, at lirst sight, may 
seem contradictory of I)t 33^ ‘ Moses commanded 
ns a law, an inheritance for the assembly of 
Jacob.’ But the Sifr6 (§ 345, ed. M. Friedmann, 
Vienna, 1864, p. 143*") interprets the text to mean 
that the Law is nut an aristocratic possession ; it 
belongs to all Israel. The Rabbiniu attitude 
closely illustrates the saying of Goethe : ‘ 
tliou hast inherited from thy fathers, be sure thou 
earn it, that it may be trulv thine.’ This is en¬ 
forced in another saying: ‘ Bay special regard to 
the sons of the poor, for from tliom the Torah 
goeth forth ’ (Bab. Nedarxm, 81a), the point being, 
as the Talmud remarks, that a learned man’s oti- 
spring are not always learned, lest it be believed 
tliat the knowledge of the 'rorah is an inheritance. 
On the other hand, the children of the unlearned 
might be among tbe active firomoters of the know¬ 
ledge of the Law {Sank. 96a). All Israel (and the 
rigliteous of all nations were included in the boon 
[Tosefta Sanh. xiii.]) had its share in the future 
life (Mishn. Sanh. x. 1), in accordance with the 
Rabbinic exegesis of the text (Is 60-‘), ‘thy people 
also shall be all righteous, they shall inherit the 
land for ever.’ So, for a while Israel may forsake 
the law, but, when he seeks to return, be need feel 
no shame ; it is bis ancestral inheritance that he 
resumes possession of [Exod. Rahbah, xxxiii. 7). 
Idiis combination of confidence in IsraeTs future 
and demand for Israel’s {iresent ctlurt is a uiiiqiie 
quality in the Rabbinic system of morality. Yet 
another way of meeting tlie dillerence between the 
two points of view may be cited. Tlie 4'orali is 
Israel’s communal inheritance, but the individual 
lias to will for himself the right to share (cf. Comm, 
of W. Ibnhorn to the passage cited from Exod. 
Kabbah, ed. Wilna, 1878, p. 123). 

Turning to another aspect of the idea of inherit¬ 
ance—it Avaa considered a misfortune for a man 
to leave no son to inherit his estate. Such mis¬ 
fortune was sometimes regarded as due to the 
father’s misconduct ; witness such sayings as : ‘If 
one destroys by fire his neighbour’s proiluce, he 
leaves no son to be bis heir’ (Bab. Soiah, 11a). 
Ab.salom {loc. cit.) was childless at his death ; his 
three sons and his daughter predeceased him as a 
punishment for his having set tire to Joab’s grain 
(2 S 14*®). The pious Israelite was also considered 
to have neglected one of his main duties unless he 
married with the hope of leaving issue (Bab. Btra- 
khoth, lOrt ; Yebamoth, 636, and often). The idea 
went beyond the desire to continue the race. 
Almost mystically the divine presence dwelling 
in a man was carried over to his children {Yeba- 
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moth, 64), or—and this is si^niiticant—to a disciph 
vcf. Bab. Baba Bathra, llGa). In particular, i 
was the fatiier’s duty to ensure that the inherit 
ance of tidelity to God was carried on through 
the generations. This thouglit was based on tin 
example of Abraham, ‘ I have known him, to tin 
end tliat lie may command his children and hi 
household after liim, that they may keep the waj 
of the Lord, to do justice ’ (Gn 18^®). Ana, further, 
he who teacli(‘s liis son’s son is esteemed as though 
he had himself stood at Mt. Sinai, a personal 
j)artieipator in the original revelation (Bab. Qid- 
dash. 30a). From the text in Genesis just cited 
was derived the custom of Jewish fathers "writing 
for their children an ethical testament containing 
moral and pious directions ; and these testaments 
were an honoured heirloom (see I. Abrahams, art. 
‘Jewish Ethical Wills,’ in JQIi iii. [1891] 436), 
For the part played in Judaism by the conceptioi 
of the child’s inheritance of the father’s merits see 
S. Levy’s volume on Origiiuil Virtue and Other 
Studies, London, 1907. 

Litkraturb.—T hia ia given throughout the article. 

I. Abrahams. 

INHERITANCE (Roman).—As compared witl: 
the Greek, two features in chief distinguish the 
Roman laws of inheritance taken as a whole: (1 
the very early, and relatively extende<l, powiw of 
devising, by the testameyitum calatis coniitiis or 
the tesUnyienturn in jtrocim'in, i.e. the recognition 
of the individual will as a decisive factor in the 
activity of the group ; and (2) the peculiarly Roman 
conception of the paternal relationship, the patria 
potestas. 

In the regal period the estate of a paterfamilias 
was inherited oy such of his descendants as were 
‘under his power’ {in pot estate) at the time of his 
death and uecame by that event sxd iuris. Such 
were his sons and grandsons (unless they were no 
longer subject, through emancipation), his daugh¬ 
ters (unless they had passed by marriage in manum 
of their husband, i.e. into another family), and 
his wife in majiu, and, therefore, standing loco 
fdioe. All these were styled sui heredes, ‘ self- 
heirs,’ as having an inherent right dormant during 
the father’s life. All, including the widow, took 
an eoual share. Failing sui heredes, the gens of 
the deceased inherited. Of primogeniture there 
is no trace. But from the first the father was able 
t(^ regulate the succession by testament, if he 
cared to do so, within such limits as recommended 
themselves to his peers in the Curies. 

Succession of agnates, as such, was perha}>H 
e.staldished by the Xll Tables, so as to bring both 
plebeians and patricians under the same law as 
far as possible.* 

Strictfv, a man’s agnates were those of his collaterals who 
were under the same patria potestas as himself, or would have 
been had the common ancestor been alir*. His children 
(whether of the body or by adoption) in potestate, and his wife 
in ntanu, being loco JUice, wers mutually agnates; but a wife 
not in inanu,oT a daughter who had passed in manurn inariti, 
or emancipated children, were not their agnates, nor were they 
sui heredes to the father—for the tie of the potestas was broken 
(and in the case of the wife not in manu had never been 
created). So a man was agnate to his brothers and their 
children (assuming that there had been no capitis minutio on 
either side) ; but not to his sister married in manum or to her 
children, for they were not of the utant familia (having become 
agnates of her husband’s relatives). 

In the absence of a will, succession was now 
open to the agnatic heirs ah intestato (law : ‘ si 
intestato moritur cui aims heres nec escit, adgnatus 
proximus familiam habeto’). How far the agnatic 
circle extended is not clear. The order of suc¬ 
cession established by the XII Tables was, there¬ 
fore, as follows: (1) sui heredes \ (2) the nearest 
agnate or agnates ; (3) the gens as a body—this 
last possible only in the case of a patrician. The 
law was interpreted in the sense that only the 
• Ulp. fr. xxvii. 6: ‘legitimae horediUtis iug . . . ex lege , 
Oiiodocim Tabiilarum descendit.’ 


nearest agnate* (or agnates of the same degree) 
could claim, so that, if they declined, the next 
in degree could not take the estate, and, further, 
that no female agnate more remote than a sister 
could inherit. 

Sxd heredes, whether instituted by will or taking ab m- 
testato, could not decline the iriiieritance however burdensome 
(hence they are called heredes necsssarii); t)ut a stranger 
instituted by will, or an agnate heir ab intestato, could reject 
the inheritance. 

The interpretation })ut ui)on tlie clause in the 
XII Tables—‘ uti legassit super })eciinia tutelave 
suae rei, ita ius esto ’—togetlier with the growth 
of that form of testament called per ces et lihram 
(originally not a te.stament, but a lictiorial substitute 
for one) made the testator’s will .suj>rcme, even to 
the extent of disinheriting his sxii heredes in favour 
of a stranger, if he exj)ressly mentioned the dis¬ 
herison [exheredatio). In the later Republic, owing 
to the decline of religion and family morality, chil¬ 
dren were often disinherited, or cut off with a mere 
fraction of the estate, for the heiieht of a stranger. 
This led to the recognition of the querela inojjiciosi 
testanienti, or the cliallenge of the will by a sxius 
heres capriciously treated. L^nder tlie early Empire 
this develoj)ed the rule of tlie legitim of children, 
giving them a right to at least onc-fourtli of the 
fatiier’s estate in spite of tlie will, except for good 
grounds. 

Very important was the eirect of the oonoruin 
possessio {serxindufti tn.bula.dy by which the Frietor 
gave provisional enjoyment of the estate to the 
heir named in a will pri?/ia facie valid, pend¬ 
ing possible claim by hcirs-at-law.® A year’s 
undisturbed possession gave him full ownership 
by usucaption. Tlie ultimate ellect of the Praj- 
torian action, in granting bonvrum possessio in 
relief of various classes of petitioners, was to 
establish the following Pradorian order of in¬ 
testate succession : (1) in place of the sui heredes 
of the old ius civile, they put de.scendants {liberi), 
including the wife in xnanu, sons and daughters 
of the body whether in potestate or emancijiatcd, 
and representatives of predeceased sons and a(lo})tc(i 
cliildren who were in potestate of the deceased 
when he died ; (2) legitimi heredes, i.e. the nearest 
collateral agnates; (3) cognates, this class not 
being j>recisely delined ; (4) survivor of husband 
and wife. It was open for these classes in turn 
to petition for bonorum possessio ; hut it was for 
them to maintain the grant against any who 
claimed as heir according to the ius cixnle. 

The above changes were in part the outcome of 
the doctrine of the ius naturale as embodying a 
higher ideal of justice than the old ius civile. The 
process was carried further in the Tertullian sena~ 
tusconsultum in Hadrian’s reign. This gave pre¬ 
ference to the mother over all agnates of her 
deceased child, except father, brother, or sister— 
father and brother excluding her ; hut with a sister, 
and failing father and brother, she shared equally. 
This right was confined to women with the ius 
liberorum, i.e. free women who had three children, 
or freedwomen who had four. In A. D. 178 the Orphi- 
tian senatuseonsultum gave legitimate or illegiti¬ 
mate children a prior right over all her agnates to 
succeed a mother. The Code of Justinian made 

mother’s right of succession independent of the 
'.us liberorum, and extended that of a daughter 
or sister to her descendants. In his 118th and 
27th Novella:, Justinian wiped away the rights 
of agnates entirely, except as regarded adopted 
children, and settled the orders of succession 
purely on a basis of blood-relationship : (1) descend¬ 
ants of the intestate, male and female alike taking 
1 Division between agnates was per capita, not per stirpes. 
n the case of a freedman his patronus and his children took 
the place of agnates. 

2'There were two other forms of bonorum postestxo —contra 
'abuias. practically Mtting the will aside, and ab intestato 
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p«r capita if of the same degree, per stirpes if of 
diiierent decrees ; (2) the nearest ascendants, con¬ 
currently witli full brothers and sisters and chil¬ 
dren of predeceased brothers and sisters (division 
equally per capita when there were ascendants 
and brothers and sisters, or brothers and sisters 
only; per stirpes when children of a deceased 
brother or sister participated ; if there were only 
ascendants, the estate was divided equally to the 
atci nal and maternal sides of the account); (8) 
alf-brothers and half-sisters, and their issue, and 
grandchildren of full brothers and sisters, dividing 
on the same principle ; (4) all other collaterals of 
all degrees, those nearest akin excluding those 
more remote, and dividing per capita between all 
of the same degree. 

In his li9th Novellay Justinian laid down the 
principle that a child had an indefeasible right 
to some share at least as an heir of his father, 
and conversely, and enumerated tlie legal grounds 
of disherison. It followed, therefore, that a will 
to be valid must state the reasons for disherison ; 
and, further, that it was liable to challenge upon 
the facts. A child not given some share, however 
small, could have the will nullilied ; and, if not 
given his legitim (at least one-third of the ePlate, 
and under certain circumstances one-half), Ivc 
could claim to that amount; but nullilication <t«>uld 
not extend to any accessory provisions of the will. 

LiTMiATURB.— J. Muirhead, Hint. Introd. to the f'rivate Law 
of London, 1SU9; M. Voigt, (Jench, und i^pbtem de$ 

Civil' xuui Criminal'Uechten, wit 'l‘roce8ses der XII Tajtln^ 
Leipzig, 18S:^-84 ; P. F. Girard, Manuel fUmentnire (it droit 
roinuin, Laris, 1896-97 ; F. Schulin, Das gruxh. Testament 
vergiichen rnit dtrn rbmuctien, lUisel, 1882; R. v. Mayr, 
liomischt RtchtngeHchirJUe (Saiiinilurig (losohen, no. 578), 
l^i})zig, 1912 ; art. ‘ lIorediLariuin ius,' in Luuly-Wigsowa- 
Kroll, Real-Encyclopadie, 15th Hulhband, Stuttgart, 1912; 
E. H aider, Beitrdge zur Gesch. des rum. Krbrcchts, Lrlangen, 
1881 ; F. Norden, Apxiltjns von Madaura und das roin. 
Privatrecht, Lerliii, 1912; H. J. Roby, Roman Private Law, 
2 vols., Cambridge, 19U2; W. W. Buckland, Elementary 
Principles of the Roman Private Law, do. 1912. 

W. J, WtXlDHOUSK. 

INHERITANCE (Teutonic). — For the last 
sixty years this subject has been a prolilic source 
of controversy, which at jiresent shows no sign of 
abating. Thus, it is not decided whether the right 
of inheritance was originally limited to the near 
family, or whether the widc'.r kindred reserved it 
for themselves. The organization of this wider 
kindred is still a matter of debate, and scholars are 
ot yet agreed as to whether matrilineal inheritance 
prevailed at tlie beginning of our era among the 
Teutons, or whether inheritance fell exclusively 
to males descended through males. A few facts, 
however, stand out clearly. Tacitus {Germ. 20) 
tells us that the Germans luul no system of testa¬ 
mentary dispositions, but that they had rules of 
intestate succession ; and his statement liolds good 
of almost all Teutonic countries until far into the 
Middle Ages. The heir, as some of the laws tell 
us, is horn, not chosen. Adoption during lifetime 
is the only way of selecting an lieir, and this pro¬ 
ceeding is liedged alxiut by restrictions. It is {ler- 
mittetl only if tlie adopter is without near kinsmen 
of his own, as in the case of the Frankish affatomy 
and the Langohardian ; or else the amount 

which may be bequeathed to an adopted son is 
limited and subject to the consent of the legal 
heiis or kindred (Scandinavia). 

Wills, which were introduced by the Church 
under the influence of Roman law, made their 
way very slowly, though encouraged by ecclesi¬ 
astical institutions, wdiich would otherwise have 
been debarred from receiving bequests of land. 
In most Teutonic countries such bequests were 
of the nature of a donatio post ointuvi, and were 
subject to the consent of heirs or kindred. Among 
tlie Frisian inhabitants of the little island of Man- 


geroog, testamentary dispositions were almost un- 
knowm far into the 18th cent., the cliildren, or, 
in their absence, the nearest kinsmen, succeed¬ 
ing automatically to tlie inheritance, wdiicdi they 
divided among themselves by agreement, disputes 
being very rare. Certain medimval laws will not 
admit dis[)utes as to inlieritance among kindred in 
the ordinary courts of Ijuv, regarding them as a 
matter to be settled by the ‘ common kinsmen ’ of 
the parties concerned. 

The principle of primogeniture appears to have 
found no place in ancient Teutonic society. Tacitus 
says {loc. cit.) that the cliildren inherit, and in later 
times (with tlie excejition of the feudal nobility) 
all the sons, at least, had an equal claim to 
inheritance. Where there are two heirs, tlie 
division of the shares usually devolves on the elder, 
the younger having the riglit of choice hetw'een 
them. In the case of a number of heirs, the 
matter is decided by the casting of lots after the 
eldest has divided the shares. Equal division 
among all tlie sons or other heirs is still common 
in many parts of Teutonic Kurope, and this feature 
survives in the K<‘n( is}i <j<ivclkin(i. 

In many parts, however, the farm is not divided 
among all the ludrs, either for purely e(*onomic 
reasons or in order to facilitate the collection of 
dues or taxes. In such cases the farm is either 
held in common by all the co-heirs~-a system which 
seems to liave been common in England—or one of 
the lieirs is allowed to imrchase it at a jirice quite 
irrespective of its market value, but calculated not 
to be an undue burden on the farm. This system 
persists in Schleswig-Holstein to the present day. 
Sometimes this right of purchase is granted to the 
eldest, but more often to the youngest son, the 
idea being that, while bis brotliers have had time 
to set up establishments of tlieir own, lie has not 
done so, but has remained with his parents. In 
the custom known as Rorough English, still pre¬ 
vailing (in the case of intestacy) in certain 
Englisli districts and boroughs, the youngest sou 
inherits land to the exclusion of all the other 
chihlren. 

The inheritance of real property is often limited 
to males, especially in the case of ancestral land 
such as the terra a viatica, w'hich appears in the 
earliest Frankish (ripuarian) law, and the Nor¬ 
wegian odal. I're(]uently the son excludes the 
daugliter, but she inherits in his alisence. In 
other parts—Denmark and Friesland—the daugh¬ 
ter receives half as riiuidi land as the son. Low 
Saxon law gives preferential treatment to sons ; 
but, as soon as an inheritance falls to collaterals, 
it makes no distinction betw-een males and females, 
nor between the paternal and maternal kindred. 
On the whole, we may say that a tendency to limit 
inlieritance to agnates (la'rsons descended through 
males) is observable ctiiefly in South (Germany. 
The siijiporters of the mother-right theory lav 
weight on certain statements of Taidtus (witii 
regard to the piivileged position of tlie motlier’g 
brother, and to inheritance by children, not by 
sons only), but lind the chief conlirmation of 
their view in the earliest texts of tlie Frankish 
Lex Salica, which, in the absence of children, 
gives all moveable projierty to the mother, or, 
in her absence, to nor relatives, females taking 

t recedence of males (Lex. Sal. tit. 29). It must 
e pointed out that it is unsafe to base tlieories of 
inheritance mainly on the rules governing the trans¬ 
mission of real property, .since individual owner¬ 
ship of land w as of late grow th among the Teutonic 
races. Neither Tacitus {Germ. 26) nor Ciesar {de 
Bell. Gall, vi, 21 f.) knows of it ; and as late as 574 
a Frankish edict intimates that tribal land had 
only recently and partially become lieritable. 
Moveable jiroperty may be regarded under three 
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lioad.s ; (1) cattle, farm implrments, etc.; (2) armoii 
ami \vGi\\)on^ {IIcer//r]r(tfr) ; (:>) hoimchold furniture, 
(“lothin^, and women's <)] n;i!iicnIs (!) Ex 

C('pt in some of (In; t'ai lin-t, laws, cattle, etc., wen 
Avitli tlie land. (2) In Old Saxon law, apjiiatic kinS' 
men, males descended through males, succeeded to 
armour, \veaj)ons, and the wardiorse. 'Tliis forn 
of propfU'ty was icstricted to p(‘rsons of noble birtli 
bub in certain towns Ave find the workman’s tools, 
even the tailor’s scissors, being treated as Jleerge 
wdte as regards succession. (3) Gerade falls in 
almost all early laws, and in the Old Saxon Sachsen- 
spiegel, to women, and generally to those whose 
connexion with the deceased person is to be traced 
through women. It cannot, however, be regarded 
merely as dowry, for we find unmarried women 
also in possession of it. It is best defined as 
consisting of those chattels which are under the 
woman’s charge. The Sarhscnspiegel enacts that, 
on the death of a man’s wife, the successor to the 
Gerade must leave the widower his bed, a table 
and cloth, and a stool and cushion, so that evi¬ 
dently the entire household furniture is included 
in the term. With regard to (1) and (2), it is im¬ 
portant to remember that in heathen times a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the personal property of 
the deceased (weapons, ornaments, cattle, and even 
slaves) would ho buried or burned with the original 
owner. The Arabian traveller Ihn Fadfan says 
that among the Scandinavians in Russia one-third 
of a man’s personal property was burned with him, 
and another third expended on the funeral banquet. 
A memorial banquet was common all over Scandi¬ 
navian territory, and was usually made the occasion 
for the heir to succeed (o the dead man’s property. 
In Scandinavia this Avas signified by his taking nj) 
his T»Qsition for tlie first time in the ‘ high-s(!at.’ 
In Germany the inheritance was usually entered 
into on the thirtieth day after the death of the 
previous OAvner. 

In historical times rank is so closely hound up 
Avith the possession of land that its transmission 
necessarily follows tlie rules governing inherif.ance 
of real propmty. There can, however, he little 
doubt that in earlier times succession to hereditary 
royal rank and title Avas independent of inheritance 
of land, indeed probably of any form of inheritance. 

With regard to the onler of inheritance, Ave must 
make a (list iiicl ion Ix^tweon the imnuMliate family 
(persons relat'-d witiiin the first degree) and the 
Avider kindred ; for the principles governing in¬ 
heritance are ditlerent in the two groups. Idie inner 
group, Avhicli is supposed to have once formed a 
‘ liouse-community,’ consists of children, p.arents, 
and hrolliers and sisters. The hhisian law calls 
these the ‘ m'.'U’cst six hands’: i.c. (1) son, (2) 
daughter, (3) father, (4) mother, (5) brother, (0) 
sister. To this group the Salic law added mother’s 
broth(*rs and sisters, and, later, father’.s brothers 
and sisters. It seems that, if the .son Avas dead, 
his sons did not originally precede all other rela¬ 
tives, hut were regarded as no n<!arer to the inherit¬ 
ance than grandfathers of the deceased. This, 
however, is disputed by some authorities. 

In the outer group the degiee of consanguinity 
is alone regardi'd : all persons equally ndated to 
the deceased have an equal claim, though, as we 
have se(;n, in certain forms of inheritance prefer¬ 
ence may he gdven to persons related through the 
father’s or the mothers kindred. It is necessary 
to indicate the mode of reckoning kinship which 
prevailed among the Teutons. This is a subject 
round which a storm of controversy still rages; 
hut, Avithout committing ourselves Um deeply to 
any theory, we may say that the Teutonic kindred 
was regarded as falling into groups centring round 
the ])eison Avhose property Avas to be inlierited, 
-uwd that any one tracing his descent through the 


grandfather of thi.s person was nearer (li.an one 
tracing his desca.mt from (Ik* great-grandlatln*]-, 
'rhiis kinsliip was not la'ckoned by the number of 
births hetAveen the ])er.smis concm-mHl, as in Romau 
k'lAv, hut by the number of gemmations (‘kmu's ) 
hetAveen one of them and tlie common ancestor. 
The first ‘knee’ is formed by tlie jiarents : thus 
brothers and sisters are in the first (h'gree ; the 
second by the grandparents; first cousins an*, 
therefore, in the second degree, and so on. I'o 
describe persons related in the unequal collateral 
line, Teutonic languages employ circumlocutions. 

Sometimes the kindred is clearly thought of os 
divided on a ‘ parcntelic ’ system, the first naren- 
tela being (a) the parents and their descendants; 
the second (d) the grandparents and their descend¬ 
ants, exclusive of (a); the third and fourth (c) being 
the tAvo pairs of great-grandparents and their de¬ 
scendants, other than (a) and (6); while the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth are thedescendants, other 
than the preceding, of the four pairs of great-great- 
grand [larents. d'lio descendants of these are called 
in Dutch dialects the four ‘ (quarters ’ (vierendee/e) of 
the kindred, Avhile the eight groups descended 
from the couples one degree higher are known as 
achtendeele. It is siipjiosed that the Scandinavian 
oett, ‘kindred,’ is derived from a Avoid meaning 
‘eight’ and referring to these eight divisions; 
otherAvise there is little evidence for a ‘ parcntelic’ 
ordering of the kindred in the North. There are, 
however, traces of a reckoning of the kindred in 
‘ cousinsliips ’ both in Scandinavian and in old 
Continental laAV. 

The outer limit of the kindred is variously de¬ 
scribed in the early Continental laAvs as the liftli, 
sixth, or seventh g(meration. It is probable tliat 
the degree of kinship referred to is tlie same, the 
reckoning beginning in one ease Avith tin.* common 
ancestor himsedf, in another Avith his children, and 
in the third with lirst eoiisin.s, the children being 
in this case regarded as Ixdonging to the family. 
When the outer limit of tlie kindred varies, as in 
NoFAvay, popular ideas on the subject have prob¬ 
ably been allected by eechrsiast ical ordinances 
determining the iirohibitcd degrees of jillinity. 

liiTKRATURK. — F, Pollock anU F. W. Maitland, Hist, of 
Ku'j. Lau\ ii., London, 1605; F. Seebolmi, J’nbul Custom 
in An'jlo-Saxo7i Laiv^ do. 1902 ; K. von Aruira, L'rben/olfje 
V7id Veru'an(ltscha/(s{)lif’(lervncf nach dm at;niedordeutschm 
/Cerhfxn, Mufiich, isTl ; H. Brnnncr, Grxindzuije <l>'r dexitschen 
HeeJitsgesch. Lcip/i^, 1908; J. Picker, UxiUrsnchroiycn zur 
F.rbeniolge der ostijf'nndnischen Rechte, Innshrm k, 1891-1904 ; 
A. Housler, JnstiiidioneTi des deatschen Privatrechts^ ii., 
zi^', ISHU ; K. Maurer, Vfrwandtschajts- und Erbrecht . . . nach 
aitnordiscUeni R-^chte, do. 1908; O. Opet, Die erbrechtliche 
RtcUinuj der Weiber, i’.rrslan, 1888 ; M. Sering, Erbrecht und 
Agrarrei'fassuyig in SchlcHudg-IIolstcin, Merlin, 1908; U. Stutz, 
Das VerwandtschaftsbiLd des Eachsenspirgrls, Mreslau, 1890. 

R. S. I’lJILLrOTTS. 

INHIBITION.—Inhibition is a term commonly 
and loosely a])f)li<*d to certain asjiects of physio¬ 
logical am) m(*ntal processes in Avhich one pro(*oss 
is checked or displaced by another. It is thus not 
a function comparable, e,g., with nutrition or 
circulation on the physiological side, or with 
perception, memory, or emotion on the mental 
side ; it is ratlnn* descriptive of a condition result- 
rig from the action or inter-action of these or other 
functions. 

Whether regarded as a mental or as a physical 
hcnoimmon, it is a result of the incapacity of the 
organism to give simultaneous expression to its 
many diflerent impulses to action. The organism’s 
mergy being limited, under ordinary circumstances 
t tends to ho more or less concentrated in a few 
lirections. If it is scattered over much ground, 
t is less elective, if it is concentrated, it is 
lorrespondingly more effective. For instance, great 
activity of one part of the body,Avhile not necessarily 
or always incompatible witn the action of other 
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part5<, may frequently interfere with tlie action of 
these otlu;r ])arts tliroujj^li the draining; oil of need¬ 
ful ( !uagy ; when, (’.q., the forces of the body arc 
dcv'<»i ed to the di‘j:i!.stioti of a full meal, there is not 
mu(di energy available for mental work or for 
vigorous physical exercdse. If two such processes 
involving the large use of bodily force areattein])ted 
at the same time, the etrectiveness of each is greatly 
diminished. Then, again, one type of action may 
be antagonistic to another. An athlete cannot run 
a race and observe the scenery at the roadside at 
the same time. If he wdshes to run well, he must 
8uj)pres8 the impulse to gaze about. 

Inhibition is, then, an incident of the fact that 
efl'ective action must be relatively (concentrated, 
both because of the limitation of one’s energy and 
because too many disparate processes interfere with 
one another. 

On the physiological side there is some evidence 
of specifically inhibitory nerves. The best attested 
exam])le is that of the vagus, which, when stimu¬ 
lated, tends to check the action of the heart. 
According to Yerkes, how'cver, 

‘the cases of inhibition which result from the functioning of 
inhiI)itory nerves or centres, if such exist, are few and urc 
iinporlant in comparison with those which appear to be due to 
tlie conllict or competition of impulHe-s witliin the nervous 
system’ (art. ‘Inhibition,’ in Cyclop, of Education, iii. 4r>7>— 
the inhiljition, in other words, which results from the fact that 
the action of the nervous system tends to be coidiiied at any 
one time to relatively few channels. 

Only in extreme cases is this actually due to tiic 
limited fund of energy at the disposal of tln^ organ¬ 
ism ; but every such ('ase is a manifestation, in 
degree at least, of the fact of the limitation of the 
organism’s resources. It may in its simplest form 
bo due, however, to the neutralization of one mirve 
impulse by another when they meet in the same 
centre, as when 

'the appropriate reflex of the leg of the frog to stimulation of 
the foot mav be inhibited by simultaneous sti iudation of the 
other leg’ 

The higher nerve centres, especially those of the 
cortex, tend to hold in check the impulses emanat¬ 
ing from the lower centres. Hence in a broad 
sense the brain may be regarded as an inhibiting 
centre. The function of the brain is in part 
‘to hold back or to inhibit the activity which other centres, 
left to themselves, would carry out in response to the sensory 
stimuli w'hich reach them ’ (Iloyce, Outlinesof Psyc/iulogy, p. 70). 

On the y)sychical side, there is abundant illustra¬ 
tion of the a])pi\rent interference of states of con¬ 
sciousness. vVithin narrow limits one sensation, 
as an auditory, seems sometimes to enhance the 
vividness of another, as a visual ; but, ordinarily, 
two vivid sensory experiences interfere with each 
other, both being diminished in their consenous 
eilects, or one being ignored for the sake of the 
other. The distraction of attention by some exciting 
situation wdll render one sutlcriiig from acute pain 
unconscious of it. Strong emotions interfere w ith 
ideation and tend to annul weaker feelings or 
emotions. One absorbed in thougiit is unaware of 
many sensory impul.ses impinging on his nervous 
system. Two disjiarate trains of thought cannot 
(jcciir with complete etlectiveiiess in consciousne.ss 
at the same time. 

Historically, several ditl'erent views of the nature 
of inhibition, as it appears in menial phenomena, 
have been held. The oldest, that of Hcrhart, 
regarded ideas as permanently existing entities or 
psychical forc-es which constantly tend to interlcue 
with each other, some being thus prevented by the 
repellent force of others h'om appearing in con¬ 
sciousness. Another view is that ‘ inliibition is 
tiie negative sitle of the a.s.sociational process 
(Breese, ‘On Inhibition,’ p. 12). Tlie niimher of 
mental elements which may co-exist is limited, and 
those which cannot tit into the associative system 
that is uppermost are suppressed. According to 


this view, inhibition is an aspect of the coiiuol of 
mental elements through attention, l.ogical con¬ 
tradiction has been considered by otheis as one 
phase of inhibition; e.g.^ one cannot think of an 
object as white and not-white at the same tinu'. 
In so far as thi.s is true, liowever, it is le.illy a 
8[)ecial phase of the preceding type. Otluus liave 
regarded inhibition as an aspect of the control of 
mental and physical proccssi's by the will. It is 
pointed out that the will may not only (‘xcite and 
direct, hut also hold in check, a movement or a 
mental process. 

All views, however, which assume that inhibition 
may he a purely psyt Ideal process are inadequate. 
It i.s rather a plieiiomenoii of the action of the 
organism as a whole, i.e. of the i)syclio-])liysical 
organism. It depends ultimately upon the drawing 
oil' of the nervous energy from certain centres, 
resulting in the cheidcing of their action, and the 
concentration of the energy in other centres, result¬ 
ing in their heightene«l activity. Every case of 
apparent jisychical inliibition is associated definitely 
with some re-adjiistmenb of the energies of the 
physiological organism. Ihmcc it is only relatively 
true that W’e can say that thought is oiijioscd to 
action. It is opposed only to some kinds of action, 
for thought itself is bound up with and expresses 
itself through the expenditure of a dctiiiite amount 
of energy of the physiological system. In fact, to 
the degree in which there is inhibition of move¬ 
ment, to that degree numtal processes arc them¬ 
selves rendered inipo.ssible. The problem of in¬ 
hibition, then, whether on the side of the physical 
organism or on that of the mind, is tlie jirohlem 
not of niendy suppressing action, hub of snhslitnt- 
ing one kind of action for another kind. When 
we speak of thought as suppressing bodily nctivily, 
we mean only that one kind of hodil}' actis ity is 
suppressed. When a person thinks iutcmly and 
his outer riiovcuiicnts are inhibited, there 1 i;l> simply 
been a shifting of the locus of ])sycho-i»liysical 
action. For the gross overt forms of bodily move¬ 
ment there have been substituted the more subtle 
inner movements of the vaso-iiiotor system and 
those of the cortex itself, wdiicli are more intimately 
associated w'itli the tlmiiglit })roce^ses. thily 
relatividy speaking, tlnui, does inaction take tlie 
place of action when a process is inhihite.d. \\ hat 
actually occurs is a transfer of psyeho-i)hysical 
energy from one [loint to another, a lessening or 
su[)ju-ession of one form of action and a correspond¬ 
ing intensilication of another form. 

It is fre(piently ami truly said that the higher 
the process (c.(/., the more intellectual), the more 
numerous are the inliihitory inllneiiees which it 
exercises on the nerve centres controlling the more 
primitive fc^rms of action ; but this means, as w'e 
have just pointed out, not that the psycliical, as 
such, inhibits the [iliysical, but tliat dillerent 
action complexes are associated with the higher 
intellectual processes, and that, if the latter are 
to function, it must be at the expense of the 
former or low’er types of action. It is for (his 
reason that all phases of character development 
and growth of personality involve a large amount 
of inhibilion. In fact, it is through tlie e;ipacily 
of the psycho-i»hy.sical organism t() supj)ie,-s in¬ 
consistent modes of action that it is possible for 
any delinite type of behaviour to emerge at all. 
The growth of an individual from cliildliood (o 
eti’eiitive maturity is associated Irom start to llnish 
with the building up of certain conqdexes of 
conduct, the obverse of which is always (Ik* drain¬ 
ing of energy from the low^er, less organized forma 
of action and their conseiiuent inhibition. Tims 
the little cliild has an excess of gross, overt, bodily 
activity. He is apt to bo flighty and inconsistent 
in his behaviour. He gives way to all sorts of 
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instinctn and impuIseH. 'Flie }nol)l(‘in of charactoi 
developineiit not tliat of aiip})i(*s.sing the energy 
thus exhibited, but of gradually organizing it into 
more delinite and desirable forms. The higher 
type.s of beliaviour, therefore, dis})laee the lower 
by consuming their energy or by giving it outlets 
in accord with more delinite purposes and ideals. 

The re-con.structioii, which thus takes place so 
cons[)icuoiis]y in the development of child-nature 
into maluiity, is tyfdcal of the proce.s.s which 
occuis in eveiy ir)stance of change of attitude iii 
tht? adult. Wlicnever an adult inhibits an un- 
tlcsircd act or mode of behaviour, he must accom- 
j)lish it by fixing Ids attention upon some other 
mode of action, which thereby has a cliance to 
devt'lop. Nor is this fixing of attention to be 
thought of as some intervening outside agency. It 
is sini]»ly the cxi)ression of the fact that another 
impulse, or set of impulses, is present which, for 
the time being, is felt to be more deiinitely in 
accord with tlie real {)ersonal character as that 
has gradually integrated through many previous 
reactions. 'Ine inhibition of om* mode of behaviour 
by anotlier is due to tlie superior power of the 
then dominant comjilex of psycho-])hysical Jittitiides 
over tiiose less perfectly organized and for tlie time 
being inconsistent with tlie action of the dominant 
mode. Tlie re-construction thus cll'ccted may he 
partial or conqilete. ft is partial when the sup¬ 
pressed inijuilse is merely suiijiressed or ignorcil 
rather than utilized. In that case the supi>ri.‘ssed 
factor may drop out of consciousness and he 
apparently forgotten, but it is still capable of 
exerting au ijilluence or of cau.sing a stress beneath 
the lev('l of consciousness whicli is injurious. 

'rhe strain of merely holding the umlesired 
tendency in check or of jireventing its linding 
expression acts as a drag, though unconscious, 
upon conscious processes, {ireventing their attain¬ 
ing their higliest degree of etlieieney. Moreover, 
the siipjuessed impulse may have various jiatho- 
logical etlects. In extreme cases, as Freud has 
.shown {AJPs xxi. [19I0J 191 f.), it may result in 
producing the condition of nervous disease known 
as liysteiia. All those modes of training whicli 
attempt llatly to prohibit the expression of un¬ 
desirable tendencies in children incur this danger. 
The inhibition resulting is not genuine. The 
better method, and (lie one wliich would accomjdisli 
real inliibition, would he that which would seek 
to re direct the impulse into some more desirable 
elianiu'l. The energy of the imjnilse could thus la; 
saved and turned to positive account in character 
formal ion. The tendency to tell falsehoods is 
undesirable, but it is of little avail to say to the 
child, ‘ I'liou shalt not.’ \N'hat is needed is to 
determine the underlying motive leading to lyings 
and see that it can timl expression in a more desirable 
form. The correction must, in other words, be 
po.sitive, by ()])eniiig to the child other lines of action 
which will allord an outlet to tlie energy thus far 
linding expression in an undesired form. 


What is true of child-training is true of every 
phase of character deve1o}>ment. Many adults 
sutler from excessive inhibitions. The energjy they 
expend, sometimes unconsciously, in holding in 
clieck their undesired tendencies greatly reduces 
their po.sitive efficiency. The root of the difficulty 
is that their inhibitions are only partial. The 
undesired forms of behaviour are struggling to 
assert themselves instead of being assimilated bv 
more approved complexes of conduct. The work 
of Freuti, referred to above, and of his followers in 
the treatment, of hysteria furni.shes many examples 
of this condition. While some pathological con¬ 
ditions of adults have been traced to the improper 
suppression of impulses in early childliood, in the 
majority of cases they are the outcome of the 
determined repression of intense desires which 
develop in youth and which are usually connected, 
<lirectly or indirectly, with tlie sex impulse. This 
normal and necessary phase of human nature 
freipiently runs counter to accepted social usages. 
Desires recognized as improper are thrust into the 
background of the mind, are igiiorial or even 
forgotten, but wlien thus dealt with are apt to 
continue to exert a liarmfiil and mysterious in- 
lliience over the jierson’s conscious life. 

Thus, a jroverness treated by Freud for hysterical tendencies, 
linally confriaited vvith the (jne.stion as to whether stie was not 
in love with her master, replieti : ‘ Yes, I believe it is so, Imt 
I did not know it, or rather I did not wish to know it. J wislied 
to crowd it out of my mind, never to think of it, and of late 
I have been successful.’ tint this impulse, Llnjs ij^noreci and 
forj^otten, became the e.vcitinjf cause of a host of hyst<*rical 
.symjitoms. 

The problem presented by this case, wliieh is 
ypical, was to disjiose of tJie energy of the impulse 
n a manner that would not conflict with the 
woman’s own simso of social propriety. One of 
the serious problems of the education of the 
adolescent is that of linding ways of using in sjiorbs, 
in physical and mental lal)Oiir, in artistic creation 
of various types, and in so(‘ial intercourse impulse's 
which, tliough intrinsically sexual, may thus be 
transmuted into forces of the utmost weirtli in the 
development of a well-rounded character. Here, 
if ever, it is imjiortant to recognize the practical 
character of the psyehological dictum that tbe 
most cHective inhibition occurs only through the 
rej-directiori of the energy into other channels of 
expression. 

l,n KRATCHR.—J. M. Baldwin, Mental Development in th* 
Child and the Race^ New York, ISUf), pp. ‘2S0, JlOsf., 322 f. ; A. 
Binet, ‘ l/Inhihition dans lea phi^nomcnoH de couscicnce,’ JiJ'h 
XXX. (18iM)J; A. Binet and V. Henri, ‘ i.es Actions d’arr^t dans 
les plg-nom^ncH de la parole,’ RPh xxxvi. [1894]; B. B. Breese, 

‘ On Inhibition,’ Supplements, Psychological 
Hevieiv, vol. iii. no. 1 [1899] ; S. Freud and J. Brener, Sfvdien 
uber Uysterie'^, Vienna, 1909 ; W. McDoug-all, Brain, London, 
1903, pt. C, ii., 'The Nature of Inhibitory ProcenBes within the 
Cenirul Nervous SyHtem ’; J. Royce, O^itlines of Psychology, 
Loiulon, 1903, pp. 70-80, 204 ; C. S. Sherriiig-ton, The InU- 
yrative Action of the Nervous System, New York, 1900 ; G. F. 
Stout, Analytic Psycholoijy, Ivondon, 1909, i. 2S5 ; W. Wundt, 
Crundziifje. der jdiysxolog. Psychol.^, LeipziK% 1903 ; R. M. 
Yerkes, art. 'Inhibition,' Cyclopedia of Kducation, ed. P. 
Monroe, New York, 1U12. IltVlNO KlNQ. 
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Introductory and Primitive (O. d’Alvieu.a), 
p. ;u4. 

Buddhist (J. Takakusu), p. 319. 

Greek (J. E. Hakrlson), p. 3*22. 

Hindu (J. Jolly and W. Crookk), p. 323. 

INITIATION (Introductory and Primitive).— 
I. Definition and nature of initiation.— Initiation 
in its general sense is synonymous with ‘be¬ 
ginning’ (initium), ‘training,’ * instructing.’ The 
word is usually applied in a restricted sense to 


Jewish (W. Brandt), p. 324. 

Parsi (.1. J. Modi), p. 324. 

Roman (C. D. Curtis), p. 327. 
Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 328. 


signify admission to ceremonies or traditions of a 
rtdigious or magdeal order. The communications 
made to the initiated are not necMissarily secret; 
they may consist of teaching whose efficacy de¬ 
pends on the authority of the one who gives it, the 
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character of the one who receives it, and the con¬ 
ditions in which it is imparted. But ordinarily 
they are a secret carefully ;j;uarded from the pro¬ 
fane, and so initiation comes to mean ‘introduc¬ 
tion to a mystery,’ whether we take ‘mystery’ as 
meaning truths l)eyond the reach of vul^^'lr com- 
prehensioTi or practices jealously reserved for a 
chosen few. Amon;^ the Koinans initia was a 
generic term for mysteries.^ 

Two ex(;getical schools, which have often held 
rival o}>inions on the subject of the history of 
religion, dill'er also in their conclusions as to 
the origin and function of initiation ceremonies. 
According to the one (Dupuis, Creuzer, Guigniaut, 
etc.), initiation furnished a nhilosophical exj)lana- 
tion of vulgar beliefs and led to a rational and 
moral interpretation of othcial cults. The other 
school (Lobeck, Andrew J.ang, ete.) holds that it 
tended rather to perpetuate, under cover of secrec^y, 
rites and myths oi primitive barbarism, which 
their adepts were ashamed to lay bare to the oj)en 
day. These two theories may both be applied in 
particular cases, but neither of them can be ac¬ 
cepted as a general view. Another theory, which 
is no better founded, is that every initiation i.s 
invariably an embodiment or a dramatic. rej)re- 
sentation of old legends or myths. In most cases 
it is not the myths that have given birth to the 
ceremonies of initiation, but rather, as has been 
superabundantly i)roved by Robertson Smith and 
Krazer, the ceremoni(*s that have been exf)laiued 
by myths, after their original meaning has been 
lost sight of. In any case, an unbiase<i study of 
the forms and circumstances of the initiation 
ceremonies themselves in the dill'erent regions 
wliere they are found will enable us to gain .some 
enlightenment as to their nature and function. 

All known [atopies admit the exi.stence of a 
sacred world, peoph'd by mysterious inlluences, 
which are soim^times propitious, sometimes bale¬ 
ful, but always to be feared. In every country, 
too, tluue are individuals or groups of individuals 
who claim to be able to find out these forces, dis¬ 
arm tluiin, and use them for their own purpos(*s. 
This power is given by initiation into certain jpro- 
ccsses. 'Phe ceremonies of initiation are divided 
into two categories, (a) In the one tiie ceremony 
has as object the granting of a certain power to 
the neonhyte, who uses it exclusively in his own 
personal interest, or, in return for a remuneration, 
lor the benelit of others. This is the kind of ini¬ 
tiation which is practised by sorcerers all over the 
w’orld—shamans, angakoks, and so on. Those to 
be initiated are chosen by preference from young 
men showing a tendency to hysteria or visions, a 
tendency which i.s developed by the aid of intoxi¬ 
cants or narcotics, fasting, over-fatigue, hypnotism, 
and all kinds of devices. The apprenticeship at 
an end, these new sorcerers set out to a])ply the 
magic recipes which have been imjiarted to them, 
ana add new ones from their own experience. 
Even when, as is sometimes the case, men .set up 
as sorcerers of their owui accord, they do so only 
after dreams or hallucinations either naturally or 
artificially induced, which are regarded as being 
a veritable initiation in which they have received 
direct revelations from above.^ (b) The secoml 

category includes initiation ceremonies forming 
an integral part of the social institutions of so- 
called primitive peoples; they are usually per¬ 
formed on behalf of the community by a natural 
or artificial group. It is impossiltle to say with 
certainty which is the older oi these two forms of 
initiation, but the second is by far the more im¬ 
portant, not only because it forms a necessary 

1 Varro, de Re Rvst. iii. 6 (ed. H. Keil, Leipzig, 

3 H. Hubert and M. Mauss, ‘Th6orie ^^n^rale de la magle, In 
ASoc vii. (PariH. Il>e2 (Kl] 


part of the life of individuals and communit ies in 
primitive society, but also because its development 
is parallel with the moditications taking j)laee in 
the strmdure of the social body. 

2. Aims of initiation.—Those wdio penetrate the 
domain of the sacred w'ith the sole ambition of 
finding tiiere a means of satisfying their personal 
desires run the risk of entering into conflict with 
the community, and not without reason. The day 
is sure to come w lien tlie community wall recognize 
the distinction between wdte-hcraft and priesthood, 
and these sorcerers will be finally and utterly pro¬ 
scribed. Yet, in the lieart of primitive societies, 
and later in the less develo[)ed strata of cultured 

f xmulations, the magic ian’s claims are still acknow- 
edged or .submitted to, not only becau.-^e of the 
fear he inspiies, but also for the services he can 
render to most individuals, and even to the com¬ 
munity itself, by curing di.sease, bringing rain, 
favouring the multi})li( a1 ion of useful animals or 
plants, ensuring the jx'riodicity of heavenly jdieno- 
mena, finding out the guilty, exorcizing evil spirits 
—in a word, fulfilling re al [)ricstly functions in the 
dealings of the peoi>le with certain parts of the 
sacred w'orld or certain personages belonging to it. 
This function of influencing natural phenomena is 
frequently assumed by groups of itdtiated [>erHons 
representing a subdivision or the tribe or by secret 
societies, w bicb gain new recruits by co-optation. 
WiKjre (livision into clans still prevails, the prin¬ 
cipal magical operations are undertaken by the 
clans for the benelit of the community, each clan 
acting on its own particular totem. 

Anionjf the native! of Aiiatriilia, e.g., it in the emu clan that 
perforins the rites supposed to be capable of ensuring the 
multiplicution or the capture of this species ; the rain clan 
whicli recites the incantations necessary for forming clouds, and 
•o on. 

In all primitive societies, individuals of the same 
sex and age, having the same interests, tastes, and 
occupations, have a tendency to grouj) themselves 
into particular societies within the general society. 
Thus arise many classes standing in juxta])osit ion 
and including respectively youths, adults, celibates, 
married men, old men, Avomcn in diflerent eondi- 
tion.s, totemic groups, clans, phratries, inhabitants 
of the same territory, strangers, even dead men, 
and also, as Van Gennep has noted, certain social 
categories constituted by normal though particular 
and temporary events, such as illness, })regnancy, 
a common danger, travel, seasonal occupations, 
etc.^ It was not until later that distinctions 
founded on permaiK'iit professions appeared. Now 
every passage from one of those states to another 
is accompanied by a moditieation in the form or 
nature ol the superhuman influences with which 
the imlividual has to deal. In each grouj) the.se 
influences, whether personified or not, are in- 
ofl'ensive and even highly useful to those who are 
within and who know how to avail themselveH of 
their help, but dangerous and extremely harmful 
to strangers. On the other hand, those passing 
into a new group are apt to bring with them the 
magical and infectious taints of their old milieu. 
They must therefore be puritied, assimilated, and 
instructed, which is the threefold object of initia¬ 
tion. 

Among initiation ceremonies of this nature, one 
of the most important and most common is that 
which marks the attainment of puberty, or rather 
the ceremony which about that age oflicially breaks 
all ties binding the adohscent to cliildren and 
women, and admits him into the society of men. 
This ceremony is found, cither as an cstablishca 
institution or os a survival of an older cere¬ 
mony, among nearly all uncivilized peoples—among 
the Euegians, the natives of North and South 
America, Arctic [) 0 })ulations, in Australia, Poly- 
1 Van Geini*p, RiUu de pemeage, 1 3. 
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nesia, Melant^sia, in (diiiuia, ami in India—no 
to sneak ot the traces of it still found anioiif^ lln 
civilized j)(‘,o[iles of ardmjuit}’. Its function is U 
confer on the adoheseeiit the ri^dits and obli^nitioii: 
of an active member of society; i.e., it enable: 
him to take part in war, to lay the foundations o 
family lire, and to observe tiie customs and rites 
necessary for the well-being of the tribe, [nitia- 
tion, so understood, may be considered as the 
oldest form of public instruction. 

This wag realized by the Tuscarora of North Carolina whci 
they explained to Lawson more than two hunclred years ag< 
that initiation ' was the same to them as it is to ns to send ou 
children to school to be tauj^ht good breeding and letter*.'l 

TJiis instruction, nevertheless, retains a magico 
religious character which often envelops the whol 
oflicial cult of the tribe. Women also are divider 
into similar age classes ; but with them initiation 
even when it is a close imitation of the men’s cere 
mony, is less iinpr)rtant because it confers fewe 
privileges.^ There are many other social transi 
tions entailing rites which may be considered ae 
initiatory— 7 ..naturalization, adoption, marriage, 
the consecration of priests, funeral ceremonies, etc. 
Sacrifice, too, at least in connexion with cult; 
wliich regard it as a means of penetrating into tl 
sacred world, assumes the form and functions o: 
initiation. I'he spot on which all these ceremonie; 
take place ia, as it were, a sanctuary, to wbicl 
acces.s is forbidden to the uninitiated. The organ 
ization of the rites of initiation remains in tlr 
hands of t he old men, who are the natural guardian 
of the tribal traditions, a!id they lay down as the 
first duty of man obedience to tlie ancients and tc 
tludr teaching. 

3 . Evolution of initiation. — The initiation o; 
adult.s Io.ses its general character in proportion as 
tlui autJioritv of the ciiicfs develops and lega,’ 
institutions become 8 e))aiate(I from the niegico- 
r(;li;^i()u.s rites of wliich they were at first p.art and 
parcel. I'he age classes ((uid to he.coine subdivided 
iritoa hierarchy of diU'erent grade.s, whicli fill up 
their ranks sometimes without regard to age or 
seniority. The initiated of the higher grade think 
that they have a right to rule over those of the 
lower grades. Sonuitimes even their privileges 
become hereditary, at least- to the extent that their 
children alone have a right of initiation into the 
grade. I’he ag (5 dass i.s thus turned into one or 
more .secret societies, which sonietinics recruit 
their members from various tribes and even open 
their doors to women, a.s, in West Africa and 
North America. 

In the (liHtrict of Glabun, we are told, there was a Beoret 
.society exclusively conipnsed of women, who, like the ancient 
Bacchantes, celebrated orgiastic- rites in tli« depths of the 
forest, and were much fear<'d by men, who ran the risk of death 
if they aurjirised them in their ceremonies.^ 

'I’he .same individual can tlins lielong to several 
‘ brotlun hoods,’ especially when tliey have dill’erent 
aims. Some of these societies ht'conie nie*re .schools 
for working magic arts, and thus assiiniJate them- 
selve.s to the .societies of sorcerer.s who unite 
for mutual henelit in the exercise of tJieir art. 
Most of the societies, however, continue to play 
some part in the aflaii.s of the cormminity. lii 
Africa they .sometimes reinforce and sometimes 
limit the authority of the chiefs. Sometime.s, like 
the Vdimgrricht of rnediawal Germany, they form a 
sort of superior police acting with repressive justice, 
and they are all the more to ho feared that they 
do their work in secret. The societies whose 
members belong to diflerent tribes contribute to¬ 
wards the maintenam^e of peace, and on occasion 
we find them performing the function of arbiters. 
Yet almost all these societies re.spect the social 
and religious traditions and customs that have 

1 J. Law-son, History of Carolina, I^ondon, 1714, p. 380flf. 

2 II. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, p. 46. 

8 J. L. WilBon, Western Africa, London, 1866, p. 893. 


come down to them, and transmit them to their 
successors. As de Jonghe says with regard to the 
Ijower Congo, they form, in spite of their abuses, 
‘ a centre of religious instruction and civic forma¬ 
tion.’^ 

An analogous evolution has taken pl.ac'.e among the Kallrs, 
the Polynesians, the ^lelariesians, and the tribes of New Guinea. 
Kach of tlie numerous secret societies of the natives of North 
America deals with some kind of magical operation which influ¬ 
ences the course of nature—the ripening of crops, the falling of 
rain, the success of hunting or fisliing, and tne treatment of 
innumerable individual ailments. In the Oceanic Islands and 
among the American Indians, the ceremonies connected with 
all these societies are partly public and partly secret, according 
as they represent scenes from current mythology or explain to 
their neophytes the esoteric meaning of these representations. 

When belief in the efficacy of magic begins to 
di.sappear, or when public cults gain in importance, 
secret .societies gramially develop into mere clubs, 
from which all mystic element lias disappeared ; 
their old sanctuaries become tlie social meeting- 
places of the club, and their rites degeneratt; into 
popular rejoicings or mere bulloonory. But we 
niu.st not lo.se sight of the fact that these brother¬ 
hoods, which monopolize all communication with 
tlie domain of the sacred, are able to fulfil tlie 
characteristic functions of a cult as well as the 
magic rites pro{)er to sorcery. 

The transition may be seen in the order of the Arcoi in 
Polynesia, who accompany the worship of the god Oro with all 
sorts of magic practices. There w-cre eight or nine differcuit 
grades, entrance to w-hich was gained by successive ceremonies 
of initiation. All the great religions of the Last had room for 
initiation ceremonie.s over and above their public cults. Some 
of the Greek mysteries certainly go back to the pre-Homeric 
period .2 Texts analyzed by Morct, I.-ef6bure, and others confirm 
the opinion of Herodot us and Plutarch tliat there was in the 
Egyptian cult an inifiation reserved for a chosen few, which be- 
sid(‘8 the regular and oflicial cult included the (-olcbration of 
the passion of O.siris.^ The famous (Jhaldjean poem describing 
the descent of Ii^tar to the gloomy abode of Aralu to look for her 
lover Tammuz presents all the characrteristics of an initiation 
ceremony. From text.s edited by A. H. yayce we learn that 
certain priests or soothsayers had to submit Ida formal initia¬ 
tion; they w-ere made to pass through an artificial representa¬ 
tion of the under world, wliere they were shown ‘i.hc aUars 
amid the waters, the treasures of Ann, Bel and i;,i, the tablets 
of the god.s, the delivering of the oracle of hca\f ri and earth, 
and the cedar-tree, the beloved of the gnat gods, which their 
hand has (-au.-'Cd to grow-.’^ 

O. P, Tiele has.shown th.at, among the VV'e.?k'rn Semites, Rybloa 
and other centres of Syrian cult* had liicir mysteries from 
before tiie tim* of the Assyrian conquest rif tlie c.ountry.-'' The 
OT has more than one allusion to mysteries reproved by the 
Prophcl.s.* In India, a man was a Brahman hy right of birth, 
but could not exenuse Bai^rificial futir-tioriB without lir»t having 
passed through a complicated initiation. 

Even the .subjection of a nation by conquerors 
and the suj>c‘riniposing of new cults tend rather 
to develop than to discourage initiation cere¬ 
monies. Sometimes the victors organize them 
for the u.sc of jieoples desirous of adopting the cult 
of the victorious god. 

Thus the Mazdieaii religion, w-hich was essentially a national 
religion (to l>* born a Made or a Persian was also to Ite born a 
worsbii>pcr of Ormazd and Mit-hra),7 had no initiation ceremony 
other than the a<lmiKfiion of children into the cult ; hut, wheii 
the Achiomenians had extended their gph«ro of influence as far 
a.s the .Me<literranean, Mazdwism had to organize the mysteries 
of Mithra, which w-ere to become of such imjiortauco in the 
VVeHtern world. 

On the other Imnd, the victorious people often 
become converts to tlie cult of the conquered 
uation. 

After the subjugation of Eleusis, the Athenians could not gain 
admission to the sacra gentiliciaot som* Eleusiriian families who 

’ E. de Jonghe, ‘ Les Soci6t6s secretes au Ras-Congo,' in 
'tevne des revest ions histon'jfnes, S?th ser., xii. (1907) 611. 

2 K. Otfned Muller thought the origin of the Greek mysteries 
w-a* to he found in old Pelusgian cults, which were turned into 
secret culf a after the invasion of the Greeks (see art. ‘ Eleusinien, 

'n AUgeme.ine Enryclopadie, vol. xxxiii. [1840] sect. 1.). 

A. Morel, Alysttres igyptiens (Must^e Guimet Lecture) 
JhAlons, 1911, p. 1 ff. 

^ A. H. Sayce, Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated hy 
he Religion of the Ancient Babylonians^ (Ilib. Lect. 1887) 
.ondon, 1891, p. 241. 

P, Tiele, Religions de I'l&gypte et dea peuples simitiques 
'r. tr., Pans, 1881, p. 

® W. R. Smith, Rel. NVm.2, p. 37)8 flf. 

T F. Oumont, Les Mystlres de Mithra, Brussels, 1900, i. 239 
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worsliipped Domctor, until they had pone throuph the formal- 
iticH of an initiation (‘ereinony. Tliia ceremony, which was 
instituted exr.lusively for the citizens of Attica, was pradually 
opened to tlie other iiiliabitants of Greece, and even to all tiie 
subjects of the Itonian Empire, *as a sanctuary common to the 
whole earth’ (Aristides, EUxtainion, ed. VV. Dindorf, Leipzip, 
1821), p. 415). Every foreign religion w'hich spread through the 
Roman world assumed the form of mysteries open to all who 
showed themselves worthy or merely desirous of being irutiated 
into tiieni. 

Thus initiation paved the way for universalistic 
cults by substituting community of beliefs and 
rites for nationality as the foundation of religious 
ties. 

The Christian aacrament of baptism (q.v.), the primary rite of 
initiation into the Churcli, was elaborately developed by the 
Gnostics. Two MSS, belonging to the sect of the Valentinians, 
the Pistis Sophia and the Hook of the (freat Logos acew'ding to 
the Mystery, give a description of four grades of initiation : "the 
Baptism of water, ‘which gives access to the place of Truth 
and the place of Light ’ ; the Ba])tisui of fire, ‘ which admits one 
into the company of the heirs of the kingdom of Light’ ; tlie 
Baptism of the Spirit; and, firmlly, ‘ the mystery wliich forces 
all the Archons to remove ini(iuitie8 from off the Disciples and 
make the Disciples immortal.’! Among the Druses, according 
to the Arab historians al-Maqrizi and al-Nuwairi, there were no 
fewer than nine grades of initiation where the liidden meaning 
of the (fnr’dn, the real origin of the universe, the inacceHsd)ility 
of the supreme principle, and, finally, the e(iuivalence of all cults 
were' successively taught.The Christian sects of the Middle 
Ages had frequent recourse to initiation ceremonies, the secrecy 
of whicli served to protect them from the attacks of orliiodoxy. 
The favour which symbolism then enjoyed allowed them to 
attribute to texts and to sacTcd or at least inofferisive emblems 
an esoteric significance whic,h was gradually revealed to neo¬ 
phytes. Ever) such exclusively teclinical details as the formula) 
and tools cmirloyed in the art of building lent themselves in the 
apprenticeship of medianal freemasons to a moral or philo- 
S()i)hi(’al inteiqrrelation, which lias preserver! their use in the 
initiation of modern Freemasons, though freemasonry (^.tr.) has 
lung ago lost its professional character.^ 

It is of iiuporlance to note that, wiiile preserv¬ 
ing its outward form tbrougbout tins evolution, 
initiation ebanged its object soinewbat in passing 
from magic to tlie service of religion. Wliat was 
required of it now was to make tlie god.s better 
known, and to bring aljout a closer intercourse 
with tliem. As a (consequence, we. notice among 
neopliyles new feelings of curiosity, anxiety, and 
even anguish, allied with an ardent desire for com¬ 
munion with tlieir religiou.s and moral ideal. The 
rites giving them access to the sacred world— 
wliotber these cerc'.monies were originally held in 
connexion with the changing of the .seasons, the 
revolutions of the stars, or the transformations of 
tlie crops—recurred in a rhythm of })eiiodicity and 
alternation which the iiiil iated ap])Iied to their own 
destiny. In the liturgical drama, in whicli he had 
to play a part, the novice now saw the p.assion of 
a god—some divine sacrifice, the henelit of which 
he was personally called upon to reap. All the 
symbolism of the ancient my.stcries found an outlet 
in this direction. 'Ihe aim of initiation tlius be¬ 
came once more the attainment of an individual 
advantage, but this time on a ditferent plan ; 
‘Thanks to thc.se beautiful mysteries which come 
to us from the gods,’ we read in an Eleiisinian 
inscription, ‘ death is for mortals no longer an evil, 
lull a boon.’ 

The question is to discover wdiether, as Paul 
Foucart maintains,® initiation conlincd itself to 
furnishing the neo])hyte with topographical in¬ 
formation, as it were, to prevent him from losing 
his way in tlie under world, and with magic 
formuhe to bailie the demons lying in ambush in his 
path, or whether it insisted also on the necessi^ 
of his having led a just and righteous life. It 
would seem that initiation was sutheient in itself 
to ensure eternal life, and Diogenes of Sinope was 
more or less justitied in [lutting tlie crucial ques- 

1 E. Ani(''liiieau, Le Gnostidsine ^gyptxen, Paris, 1887, p. 243f. 

A. I. Silvestro de Sacy, Pxpoai de la religion des Druses, 
Paris, 1838, p. Ixxiv f. . ^ 

^ R. F. Gould, Co 7 icise Uistory of Freemasonry, London, 1904, 
pp. 127, 304 ff. 

^ *E«fu 7 /jicpl? *ApyaioAoyi)oj, Athens, 1883, p 82. 

* P. Fpucart, liecherches sur I’origine et la nature des mys- 
tires d'Eleusis, Paris, 1896, Ist M(inu>ire, p. 03. 


tion : ' Will the brigand Poetacion be happier after 
his death luH-ause lie lias Itcen initiated than 
Kpaminondas, who has not been iuil iattai ? ’ ^ lu 
(irec(;c an attiuupt was nuidc to sali’.fy the de¬ 
mands of morality more or less by excluding from 
initiation all traitors, perjurers, and criminals—in 
a xvord, all those who had not ‘clean hands.’ 'flie 
Egyptians liad found a mure practical expedient. 
They introduced as part of the ceremony repre¬ 
senting the supreme ioumey into the infernal 
regions a summons before the tribunal of Osiris; 
only those who were acquitted there <;ould benefit 
by the formulae and amulets provided to help 
the dead to attain safely to the blessed region 
of tlie lields of Aalu. If this had not been the 
case xvhen the culture of the ancients was at its 
lieight, men like Plato, Cicero, Plutarch, and 
Diodorus would have been more careful about pro¬ 
claiming the moralizing and civilizing influence of 
initiation into the mystci ie.s of their time. 

4. The ritual of initiation. — The formalities 
of initiatic u, wlud’ucr it.s dominant function is 
inagiral ( f religiou.s, present striking general 
rescuiiblances. Andrew Lang notes the following 
general characteristics ; (a) mystic dances ; ( 6 ) the 
use of the tiirndiin, or hull-roarer {q.v.) ; (c) daub¬ 
ing with clay and washing this oil; (d) perform¬ 
ances with serpents and other ‘ mad doings.’ To 
these we might add : (c) a simulation of deatli and 
resurrection ; (/) the granting of a new name to 
the initiated; (y) the use of masks or other dis¬ 
guises.^ In any case, we may say that initiation 
ceremonies include; ( 1 ) a series of formalities 
which loosen the lies binding the neophyte to his 
former environment; (‘ 2 ) another series of formali¬ 
ties admitting him to tlie superliuman world; (3) 
an exhibition of sacred objects and instruction on 
subjects relating to tlumi; (4) re-entry or re¬ 
integration rites, facilitating tin* return of the 
ncopliyte into the ordinary world.^ The.se rites, 
especially those of the lirst three divisions, are 
found funilling a more or less imjiortant function 
in all initiation ciuemonies, both amuiig savages 
and among the civilized, 

(1) Separation rites. —In every initiation of any 
importance the neophyte has to leave his family, 
live in isolation, consent to all kinds of restrictions 
and tabus, and submit to iiurihcations, asjiersions, 
purgations, fasting, flagellation, even mutilation 
(and, mure particularly, circumcision), and, liimlly, 
assist at his own burial, or at least pretend to liave 
left this world. Sometimes spirits wearing masks 
corresponding to their supposed character come 
and carry him off to some hut or enclosure, or to 
some isol.atcd spot where he lives in their company 
for a certain period, w-hicli may be months or evi.m 
years, as in Afiic.i, America, New (luiiiea, and 
other countries. Even when initiation is nothing 
hut a mere transmission of magical powers, the 
neoi)hyte is supposed to be carried off to the spirit 
world. 

Amon;r the E.skiinos, an angakok goes through the ceremony 
of killing the aspirant to magical powers, and his soul then 
flies off to prohe the depths of sky, sea, and earth, and tluis 
learn the secrets of nature. On its return it re.suscitales the 
body, which has been lying stretched on the trozen ground, and 
the patient then becomes an angakok in his turn.'* It would bo 
useless to insist upon the importance of this practice of simu¬ 
lating death in the initiation ceremonies of the ancients, khuiy 
mysteries included, we are told by J^ampridius in conne.xion 
with Mithraic mysteries, something similar to an immolation 
‘which was described or represented so as to produce unneces¬ 
sary fear.’ There is a story that the Emperor Coinmodus, Ailing 

t Plutarch, de Audiendis Poetis Moralia, ed. F. Diibner, 
vol. i. (Paris, 1841] p. 20 ). 

2 Andrew Lang, Myth, Jlitual, and Religion, i. 2S'!. 

8 Van Gennep adds to these what he calls ‘ margiial ’ rites 01 
periods, the object of which is ‘to facilitate clianges of state, 
without violent shocks or abrupt stops to individual and col¬ 
lective life ’ (Rites de passage, 14). 

* Hubert and Mauss, ‘Th6orie g6u6rale de la magie,’ in ASor. 
vii. 38. 
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the rOle of rri 3 'Rta 2 :oi:ue, one day took hia part too seriously anr 
really killed tlie unfortunate (candidate.i The allusion o 
Apuleius to liig initiation into the mysteries of Isis is we 
known.Even to-(la\’, in the ‘profession of vows’ In use anion; 
the Benedictini's, the novio(‘ is laid out, on the ^jround betwee 
four candles, and covered with a windini^ sheet, the service o 
the dead is jierformed above his body, and the whole congregt 
tion chants the Miserere for him. 

It is noticeable that among nearly all people: 
funeral ceremonies tliemsclvea imply a sort o 
initiation of the deceased into the society of th 
dead ; without this, he would have no choice bii' 
to remain on earth and torment the living. 

(2) AdmUfdon rites .—Plato has rightly written 
TeXevrav reXeTaOai, ‘ to die is to be initiated ’ ; we 
plight reverse the order and say, ‘to be initiated 
is to die.’ But it is only to die so as to bo re-horn 
under better conditions. ‘ That which thou sowesl 
is not quickened, except it die’ (1 Co is a re 
flexion which must always have occurred to man 
from the day wlien he conceived tlie idea of a 
higher life in the sacred world. We find thi 
notion wherever initiation ceremonies exist, as w* 
may see by a glance over the examples collected 
by Frazer in GJP ii. 

In the Lower Congo, initiation ceremonies are called kimhasx, 
which means ‘resurrection.* During a dance the neophyte; 
fall dead, and then the sorcerer resuscitate.s thern.^^ Soinetiniei 
the rdle is filled by persons who have already been initiated 
and the neophyte is present simply as a spectator. On the 
River Darling in New Souih Wales, an old man lies down in a 

f rave which has been dug and holds a small hush in his hand. 

le is then covered with a thin layer of earth ami the branch is 
allowed to protrude, to look as if it were growing. Other 
bushes are stuck in the soil to heighten the efTect. The novi(.;e8 
are then brought to the edge of the grave, when a singer begins 
a chant invoking the totem, and a dance is performed by ol’ 
men. The dancing and singing are continued till the bvish helu 
by the buried man begins to quiver, and he rises from the 
grave.** In the Fiji Islands the novic;e8 are set before a row of 
men lying on the groutid and seemingly dead, their bodies 
having been previously covered with the bloo<l and entrails of 
pigs. At a given signal they rise and run down to wash in the 
neighbouring river.5 Among the Omahas of the United States 
the neophyte is bound to a plank, after which one priest 
pretends to kill him, and another brings him back to life.^ 
Where we cun penetrate behind the veil of secrecy over¬ 
hanging the initiation ceremonies of the ancients, we find in 
nearly all cases the representation of the passion of a divine or 
semi-divine being, who is attacked or carried off by infernal 
powers, descends to the realm of the dead, is liberated by the 
intervention of some higher divinity, and brought hack to the 
region of light in the presence or company of those assisting in 
the ceremony. It is curious to find the same idea not only in 
Japan, Polynesia, etc., but also among peoples who could never 
have had any connexion wlmtcver with the mythology of the 
ancient world. Father de Smet discovered in 1840 among the 
PfiltawatomifS of North America a legend about the introduc¬ 
tion of agriculture and organization of mysteries which hc'ars an 
astonishing resemblance to the drama played at Eleusis.^ Still 
more recently, J. W. Fewkes, describing the secret rites per¬ 
formed among the Ilopi of Arizona by the Brotherhood of the 
Antelope and the Snake, re})orts that there the initiated are 
treated to a representation of the adventures of a personage 
called Ti-Yo—hi.s journey to the spirit world, the ordeals ho 

{ massed through there, and his return to the land of the living, 
iringing with him the knowledge of the rites for making 
rain.y 

Sonuitiines the idea of re-liirth is still more 
olearlv marked ; the initiated passes into a state 
of em^iryo. 

Initiation with the Nosairi.s of Lebanon was closely connected 
with child-birth, and Die neo]))i 3 re received tlie emhr^’onic 
name of alakali, lit. ‘ clot of blood.In Firypt the Pharaoh, 
who was solemnly consecrated in ceremonies which were sup¬ 
posed to ally him with Osiris, had to wrap himself up in an 
animal's skin w^hich was called ‘the f;rad!e skin,’or ‘the place 
of becoming, of transformations, of renewed life,’and this skin 
was used also in funeral ceremonies as a temporary shroud. 
According to A. Moret, a similar ceremony was celebrated for 

1 Lampridius, CoimruKius, ch. lx. 

2 Apuleius, Met. xi. 28. 

^ De Jonghe, in Revue des gueMions historiques, 9th ser. xii 
407 ft. 

■* A. W, Howitt, ‘On .some Australian Ceremonies of Initia¬ 
tion,’ in JAl xiii. I1S88-S4] 458 f. 

® L. Fison, ‘The Nariga,’ ib. xiv. [ 1884-8.5J 22. 

® J. O. Kohl, Kitxchi-Gomi, Bremen, 185',>, i. 69 flf. 

7 P. de Smet, Missions de I’Orqjon, Ghent, 1848, i. 284. 

8 J. W. Fewkes, ‘The Snake Ceremonials at Walpi,’ in Joum. 

'}/ Amer. Ethnol. and Archreol. iv. [Poston 1894]. 
f R. Dussaud, Hiatoire et religion des Nosairis, Paris, 1900 
no. 


certain privileged ]icrsons, whose return to a state of emliryo 
wa.s simulated in the same wMy as m the legend of the resui rec- 
tion of Osiris; this is what is callt'd ‘passing through the 
skin.’i The same symliolism is found in India, where the 
young Brahman had also to assume the altitude of an embr.NO 
In the course of his initiation, h\' setting liimself on a black 
antelope’s skin which represented the womh.^ After this cere¬ 
mony ne was called dvija, ‘twic^ born.’ The Romans had an 
analogous expression (in ceternum renafus) to d(?Hignate one 
who had passed through the ceremonies of the Taurot)olium and 
the Criobolium ; and we find the same expression again in an 
inscription whioh I’ope Xystus iii. had carved on the baptistery 
of the Lateran : 

‘Coelorum reirnum sperate, hoc fonto renati. 

Non rccipiL felix vita semel geniLos.’ 

It is obvious in all these ca.ses that initiation is 
literally a re-generation. This is brought about 
in two ways: (a) the ecremony evolves mystie in¬ 
fluences which modify the s[)iritual and even the 
physical nature of the neopliyte. 

Among the Australians these infiuences materialize as pebbles 
or bits of quartz which are 8nppo‘^cd to enter the body of the 
candidate for magicianship.2 Some clans even belic\'ed that 
his erUrails were rcpiaccil by new* ones. In other parts, a snake 
is supposed to enter his liead.** In still other cases there is the 
substitution or even the superposition of a new soul which 
comes down from the spirit world ; J. Q. Frazer has shown 
that this is a very common way of ex))luining the change, but 
he is mistaken in thinking that this avatar is invariably the 
work of a totem which communicates its own soul to the novice, 
while retaining its own individnaliyv. There is, as a mutter of 
fact, nothing to prevent the soul or spirit thus ini’arnated from 
being ascribed to an entirely different source. Tliis new factor 
may he merely a quality, a virtue, or a gift of grace, which the 
sanctifying influence of initiation has poured down on the 
neophyte to jiurify and exalt his inner nature. 

(b) The ne()i)hyte may pass for the time heinoj 
into the spirit world, lie lives the life of the spirits, 
becomes like one of them, and so enjoys their 
privilcj^^e.s. Perha])S the iilea here is, reasoning' 
from imitative man^ic, that, since the neophyte has 
once died and ])een resuscitated, the same thing 
will happen again when ho dies in reality. 

It is impossible to (‘liter into details of the 
rites which linally admit the noopliyto into tli(‘ 
.superhuman world. 'Those which are (jiiotc'd by 
Andrew Lang nearly all belong to tliis cJitei.'or). 
It is n. curious thing that among almost all un¬ 
civilized peo})les the noisi* ])roduced by tlie hull- 
roarer, or rattle, is supposed to h(* the voice of 
spirits; but it is still a moot point whether this 
instrument was in general use in initiation cere¬ 
monies among the ancients. Danhing with clay, 
:halk, or other colouring suhsfanec-^ is a very 
common rite, hut the washing whii li follcovs it is 
not to he confused with the lu.sLrations whose 
object is to rid the novice of all jiernic.ious taints, 
and which belong rather to the rites of .separation. 
On the other hand, the mutilations which were 
da.s.sed under separation rites (circumcision, the 
drawing of a tooth, the removal of a phalanx, etc.) 
may al.so he taken as admission rites when their 
object is to tost the courage of the iieoi)iiytes and 
their power of resistance, or to .set a mark on them 
by which they will know each other. Dancing, as 
Lucian noted when he wrote ‘there is no mystery 
without dancing,’® may be regarded as of universal 
u.se in initiation ceremonies, if we include under it 
all rhythmic movements, from the corrohoris in 
which the Australians imitate the actions and 
:estures of their totems, to circumamhulations 
q.v.)y which aim at drawing a circle to 8 e{)arate 
die two worlds (excojit when these circiimambula- 
ions are a magic ccrtjmony to influence the course 
)f nature). The giving of a new name is often 
xccompanied by the use of a new language, formed 
ither from archaic expressions or turns of speech, 
r from everyday Avords which are given a new in- 
onation. Again, we must notice the frequent re- 
lourse to communion, through which the neophytes, 

* A. Moret, Mysti-res ^gyptiens, 90. 

2 Satapatha Brdhmana, m. ii. 1. 6 ( = xxvi. 27> 

3 M. Mauss, L'Origine des pouvoirs magiques dans les si eUUs 
'.ustralictines y Paris, 1906, p. 16. 

< lb. p. 4S. 

® n*pt ipXTj<r««C, XT. 
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by partaking of the food of the initiaUni, heeoine 
aHsiinilated with them, or, in tlie case of sacrifice, 
with the gods themselves. 

(3) Covimunicat 'wn of the sacra. —The communi¬ 

cation of the sacra is at once the complement and 
the essential object of the admission rites. It 
includes : {a) exliibitions, (6) actions, and (c) in¬ 
structions—a threefold distinction already made 
by the ancients (at Kleusis : rd deLKvvfieua, ‘ what 
is shown’; rd ‘what is done’; and rd 

\ey6fxepay ‘ what is said’). (a) The exhibitions in¬ 

clude magical or evocatory instruments (amulets, 
cliarms, relics, the chur'uigas of the Australians, 
certain shells, the rattle of the American Indians 
and Negroes, the contents of the medicine bags, 
the cithern of the Egyptians, the fan, the cist, 
the tympanum of the (iiecksj ; refuesentational 
and symbolic objects (various images and elligies, 
masks, animals, ears of corn, etc.); or pictures 
representing the adventures of superhuman beings 
or scenes from the other world. In this way the 
novi(‘e gets to know the inhabitants of this higher 
world, to familiarize or identify himself with them, 
and to live their life, {h) The performances vary 
according to the goal aimed at, but we must dis¬ 
tinguish between those whose object is initiation 
properly so called, and which are performed only 
once for each neophyte, and those whicli are re¬ 
peated periodically and form the essential aim of 
the institution.^ (c) The instruction, whicli often 
comprises several grades or degrees, Ixairs of 
necessity on what the neophytes are to gain by 
initiation, but it generally extends toother matters 
than the explanation of rites and the teaching of 
formulae It includes the communication of the 
real name of divine personages, theogonies, and 
cosmogonies, rnythi(;al history, common law, the 
exercise of certain arts, moral and social obliga¬ 
tions, tabus, and marriage laws. 

Among the Basutos.the initiated are adjured to *be men, fear 
theft, fear adultery, honour your father and Mother, obey your 
chiefs.”-^ Here we are reminded of tlie lawn attributed to Trip- 
tolemus, and said by St. Jerome to have been carved in the 
sanctuary of Kleusis ; ‘ To honour one’n parents, to worship the 
gods by offerings, and not to eat Hcsh.'S 

The revelations may even include, under pres¬ 
sure of a more advanced state of {uilture, a sup¬ 
posed rational interi)retation of vulgar beliefs, or 
even a religions philosophy agreeing with the most 
a<lvanced })hiloso]>hical views of the time. In any 
case, this instriKd ion is protected by the obligation 
of secrecy, which the neophyte cannot infringe 
wdthout laying himself oi)en to tlie gravest conse¬ 
quences. Ihit, as Seneca says, speaking of the 
mysteries of his time, tlie secrecy could apply only 
to the sacray i.e. to the formulic of incantation, 
the esoteric exjilanation of symbols, and the signs 
by which the initiated recognized each other ; it 
could not cover philosophical precepts, if philo¬ 
sophy there \vas, because they were current among 
the uninitiated also.** 

(4) Reintegration rites. —It is only very rarely 
that the initiated can remain for ever in the realm 
of the sacred. By some means or other he has to 
renew his relations with the ordinary world. But 
he does not return in exactly the same state as he 
went aw’ay. Since he reappears laden wdth mystic 
influences, which are, of course, dangerous for the 
uninitiated, he has to be, so to speak, ‘ detabuized ’ 
and readmitted to his original sphere. He has, 
for a certain period, to submit to rules of silence 
and abstinence, and, yet more, he must, in his new 
character, pretend to have forgotten all about his 

1 Perhaps some such distinction is alluded to in Uom. Uymn 
to DeineUr, 4«1, where the author seems to mention success! velv 
‘initiation into’ and ‘participation in’ the ni\steries: 'CH 6' 
dreATjv iepiovy 6? t’ «^/u.opo$ (cf. (ioblet d’Alviella, hleusinia, 
Paris, 1903, p. 60). 

i E. Casalis, Lee BassoiUoe, Paris, 1860, p. 278. 

8 Jerome, adv. lovinianum, ii. 14. 

* Seneca, L'p. xcv. 


previous exi^ once and re-learn every!iiing con¬ 
nected with « diriary life. 

In the Congo. must pretend that he cannot eitju'r walk or 
eat by hinisclf, ,<i lie has to be fed like a new-born infant. In 
Virginia, he ha o learn the language of his tribe all ovei again. 
In New Gainer- he has to go backwards into his lioust.-. Among 
the lirahniaic .no throws his old garments into the river and 
puts on new <> n. 

These pi autions are only transitory, yet a man 
who has ;ice been initiated is, throughout hia 
whole lif( .-.ubjccted to a special and more or less 
strict di .pline. Sometimes he bears a special 
mark oi wears special garments or insignia, as, 
e.g.y th* cord worn by the Brahmans, the white 
dress <-1 the Essenes and Bytliagoreans, etc. ; 
he must also respect certain tabus and avoid 
certain localities. In every case he gains great 
l>restige in the eyes of the uninitiated. ^Vhen 
one has visited the infernal regions, even though 
it is only after the manner of Dante, some trace of 
it always remains. 

Litrrature. — H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, New 
York, 1908 ; A. van Gennep, Les Kites de passage, Paris, 1909; 
H. Schutz, A Itersklas.sen und Mdnnerhunde, Uerlin, 1902; 
Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, I.,oridon, 1887; 
J. G. P'razer, GB‘^, do. 1900, ii.; L. Frobenius, Masken und 
Geheimbunde Afrikas, Halle, 1898; W. Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semites'^, London, 1894 ; F. Cumont, lyes 
Religions orientaltg dans le paganisme rorrmin, Paris, 1906 
(Eng. tr., Orunial Religions in Roman Paganism, Chicago, 

1011) Goblet D’Alviella. 

INITIATION (Buddhist). — i. Forms of initia¬ 
tion.—Admission to the Buddlnst Order (sanigha) 
is gained Iw two forms of initiation, a lower, 
pravrajyd (Pali, pabhajjd)y and a higher, upasani- 
vaddy though the former is only preparatory to the 
latter and, in fact, a probationary [)art of it. 

(a) Pravrajyd means ‘going out’; and by this 
ceremony one goes out from a prior state of life, 
either from the worldly life in the cose of an 
ordinary person, or from a monastic life in the case 
of one changing to another faith. This is in a 
certain way analogous with the Brahmani(fal initia¬ 
tion (upanayana) by wliich a boy is admitted to a 
teacher’s licrmitage {dirama [ 7 .V.]) in order to live 
with him [antevdsin] as a brahniarharm. With 
the Buddhists a layman is thereby admitted to the 
Order, ami is henceforth obliged to live with a 
precei)tor, without whose directions he is not 
fillowed to do anything. The lowest limit of age 
is eight, children under that age being ineligible. 
With this ordination tlie child begins his life as a 
‘ homeless one ’ [pravrajitay pa.bbrtjita), and is called 
a ^rdmanera {sdnianera)y ‘ novice.’ The period of 
novitiate lasts for twelve years, and, in the case of 
one initiated at eight, his higher ordination takes 
place only in his twentieth year. 

{b) Upasanip((dd means ‘arrival,’ and is the 
entry into the circle of the fully aecredited mem¬ 
bers of the saingha. This second and full ordina¬ 
tion is never conferred on a novice under twenty 
years of age ; but, if he receives the pravrajyd 
onlination at or after twenty, and is otheiwise 
jiropcrly qnalilied, he can pioceed at once to tlie 
npasampadd. One who has gone tlirough tlie 
upasampadd is henceforth an upasanipanna hhik- 
sn (‘fully ordained mendiiairit’), and will he 
called, after ten years’ standing, a sthavira [ihcra), 
‘elder,’ elders only being allowed to instruct 
otliers, that is, to become an upadhyaya [npaj- 
jhdya)y ‘ prectqilor,’ or an dchdrya. {arhariya), 

‘ tutor.’ Those wlio cannot as yet he named 
‘elders’ are called daharas (‘small tt'achers’), 
according to I-tsing. ^ 

The names, .h'avtana (Pali, samana), ‘one per¬ 
forming austerity, ascetic,’ bhiksu (Pali, bhikkhu)y 
‘ one begging, mendicant,’and especially Sdkyapu- 
trlya ftrainaiia [sakyaputtiyasanuina ), ‘ an ascetic 
belonging to the son of the Sdkya tribe,’ are ap- 

1 I-tsing:, Record oi the Buddhist Religion as practised in 
India, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 189C, p. 104. 
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f >lied to all the ineinbera of the Order except the 
aity, though, strictly speakiUg, these terms can 
be applied to tlio elders only, for no one can be 
designated an ascetic or a niendiciant until he is 
fully conlirnied by the 'npr(sani])ndd and becomes 
himself responsible for such a mode of life. 

While the pravrdjpd resembles the initiation 
{iipanmj(inft) to the lirst stage of tlm Brahmanic 
life, the npn.'^dmpadd makes the Buddhist system 
quit(^ ditrcrciit fiom that of the Brahmans. Com¬ 
ing of age and lini.shing his study, a bnimarhdrin 
becomes a s/)(lta/:a{' bath(‘d ’) and returns tohouse- 
hohi lift; {(/rhast/i(r), whereas a h'dnvniera becomes 
by (he iipaSfDnpftdii a sflutrirn, a full member of 
the Or<h;r, or a hkiksu in the proper sense of the 
word, c(n'resj)()nding to the fourth and last stage of 
the Brahmanic life, i.o. sannydsin , an ascetic. 

2. ParticuLars of initiation. —(c()'The 
t)rdination chitdly consists of (1) the investment 
with .a yellow jtdjc', {'2) a ttmsure, (d) the declara¬ 
tion of th(‘ d'hree Refuges {saranattaya), ami (4) 
the im])arting of the Ten Brccepta {dasasik/cka 
padani). 

A lay ])erson desiring to enter the Buddhist 
Order lirst chooses a vi/ulra (‘monastery’), a]e 
proaches an elder living therein (bringing with 
him a suit of yellow robes), and la'quests to be 
initiated. The elder invests him with (ho robe, 
and instructs him to keep the Three Refuge creed 
by re})eal.ing it : 

‘ I take rofut^e with the Ihiddha, I lake refujre with the 
Religion, 1 l;ike refuife witli tJio Or'Jer. For the yecond time I 
take refuj^e witli the 13uddlia. For the tliird time I take refujf® 
with the buddha.’etc. 

After this the candidate is again taught to 
adhere to the Ten Precepts {dasasikkhdpaddjii ): 

‘ Ahy(irience from taking” lift!, Ahatinence from taking what 
is not given. Abstinence from impure praciit'ea, Absiinence 
from telling a lie. Abstinence from intoxicating driiikis, Ah.sti- 
nence fr(.)m eating” out of time, Ahatinence from dancing, aing^- 
ing”, and Hceing shows, Aijstinenco from the ap})IicaLi(m of 
])crfumc, in(”cnse, ttc., Abstinence from tha use of a high or 
large couch or seat. Abstinence from receiving gold and silver.' 

8o far the c(;r(*mony. iJcnceforth the novice lives 
with his precentor and acts under the latter’s 
supervision until he is fully (pialihed for the next 
ordination. 

Tlie pravrajyd is in reality a preparatory cere¬ 
mony by whi(di one enters into the probationary 
course of the [)riest]y life. Without this course of 
novitiate one cannot proceed to t,lu* higher Order, 
the relation between a .vmmap era and a Sramana 
being analogous to that between deacon and priest 
in th(! Anglican Churc.li, 

[h) 4’iie upas(tmpjadd ordination is not so sim})le 
as the pr((rr(tjyd, since it involves the fullest pos¬ 
sible enjoyment of the privileges of the Buddhist 
Order and tlie linal registry of the right of seniority 
among the younger l^rethren. Every step of the 
ordination lias to be performed before a cliajitcr of 
fully equi])pcd elders, the number of the memhers 
being in (his case at least t(m.^ An ecclesiastical 
vote of the cliapt er of ciders is called kaminavdvhd, 
and there are two forms of arriving at a resolu¬ 
tion : (1) a summary decision [ilattidutiyakam- 

via), ill which a resolution is arrived at by the 
lirst reading, and (*2) a decision by the third 
reading {fmf(irhatjitthakumma)^ Tn the npnsavi- 
padd, ordination all (]nestions ani decided by three 
readings. 4'he method of voting is very simple. 
Tliose who assent remain silent, while those wdio 
dissent speak out. Occasionally, however, wdien 
there are dividing opinions in case of a ditlicult 
question, tlie chajiter has recourse to the use of 
voting slips {saldkd), wliich are divided in colours, 
generally wdiite and black, but sometimes of several 
dilVerent colours. The time generally chosen for 
holding the ordination is the full-moon day of 
Vaisakha (A})ril-May), and the three successive 

■ SHE xiii. [18S1J 175. 2 /(>, p, 


days of ouarters of the moon.* The proceedings 
, are as follows. 

! First a preliminary examination of tha candidate takes place 
A novice is brought hv a tutor before the president of the 
chapter,2 and an upadhydya {updjjhdya, ‘ preceptor') is 
appointed for the candidate. Meanwhile one of the assembly 
comes up ae a second tutor, or, rather, witness. I3y these 
two tutors he is ijucHtioned as to his name, his preceptors 
name, his howl, and his robes. All being well, he is ordered 
to stand on a certain spot, while the tutors remain before 
the president, and, having asked the permission of the 
chapter, they instruct the candidate to tell tlie truth, and 
further examine him as to his qiialillcations. He is first ques¬ 
tioned if he has tany such diseases as leprosy (kxpthd), boils 
(gan(jla), itch (kildsa), asthma («oaa), or epilepsy {apaindra). 
These ipieations being answertHl in the negative, he is asked if 
lie is a human being [^mannasa), a male ( 7 )urisa), and a free man 
{bhnjisxa)', if he is free from debt (anatia), exempt from mili¬ 
tary service {r<ljabha{a), ami permitted by his })arenLs (antifl- 
riata mdtdpitiiUi) \ and, further, if h« is of the fvill age of 
twenty. The questions us to the state of the howl, and the 
rohe.s, and his name and his preceptor’s name, are also 
asked. 

'riiis strict iinei searching exainintition being over, 
tlie tw'o tutors go up to the presiilent of tin; chapter 
and report the result, and then the candidate is 
called out [dyachchhdhi or t}u)d‘ Thereui>on ho 
comes out and stands betw'een the two tutors and 
says : ‘ VTnerable sins, I ask the chapter to confer 
upon me iXatnpasampadd. Rave j)ity on me and 
lilt me up {ullumpetu)2 He req)eats this request 
three times. 

Now^ the tutors repeat the above examinations 
once more before the assembly, and linally a motion 
{natti) is proposed publicly with tin; words: 

‘This NAga desires the xipasarnpadd under th* venerable 
Tissa. He is free from disqualilicalions {atiiarnyikd dharnyua)- 
If any of ttie venerable chapter approves the ordination of (lie 
candidate, let him be silent; but if any objects, lot him speak.’ 

This motion also is repeated three times. If till 
are silent, the president declares that the resolu¬ 
tion is carried.* As soon as tin* cunemonies are 
over, tlie shadow of the .sun {chhftyd) must be 
measured, and the season {utu/vnjidna) and the 
division of the day {dirus/ibhtlya), wdth the details 
of the assembly [samgltx), should ho recorded. 

I’ho four n;quisit(*s (nissayu) for a bJiiksu and 
the four interdicts [akaranUjdni) must be minutely 
taught. 

The four requisites are (1) food collected in the alrnshowl 
{pin<}>ydlopa-bhojana) ; (2) robes made of rags (paripukula- 
chii ara)', (3) lodging at the foot of a tree (rukkhajniUaMeJid-- 
Sana ); and ( 4 ) cow^s urine used as med wAuv. ij>dtimuUa-b/iesajja). 
To each of these several exceptions are giv < n 

The four interdicU are (1) sexual intcrcoiirse {inethuna- 
dhanima ); (2) theft (adinndddna) ; (3) killing (pnndtipata ); and 
(4) a claim of superhuman power (uttariinaminsad/iaiiDna). To 
these also many exceptions are allowed. 

With the instructions as to these two series of 
important moral precepts tlie ordination conies to 
an end. 

3 . Training of the initiated.— The upasai7ipadd 
ordination confers on the candidate no my.stic 
lower, as is the ease in the abkiseka described 
jelow^; nor i.s it regarded as an indelible Order 
im[)ose<l upon him, for one’s free wall is ahva^'s 
resjiected in the Buddhist Order. But the vjiasdin- 
padd ordination alone does not give a man freedom 
of conduct, for he has furtlier to live under the 
supervision of tlie superior.s whom he has chosen. 
The superiors are generally tw'o, one being the pre- 
ccjitor \jipddhydya), the other the tutor {ackuryd). 

The full-moon day of Vaisakha is the day of the Huddha’s 
parinibbdiia ; see Buddhaghosa’s Sainanta])asadikd, in H. 
Oldcnberg'8 Wuiaya J‘itaka, London, 1879-83, iii. 283. 

An elder wlio becomes president must be of more than ten 
^ ears’ standing after his upasarnpadd ordination ; see SUE 
xiii. 178. 

3 Of. Rigveda, in. viil, 4, which is used in the BrAhmanio 
nitiation in the Grhyasutras. The first verse, Ft/rd suvdsdh 
)anvita agdt, etc., is recited by a candidate, and the second 
'cr.se, Taxh dhlrdfa Kai'aya xinno.yanti, et(!., is said by the 
eaclier. Anachc.hhdhi-d'Ktt and xUlnmpctu-iimiayanti are in- 
.ercHliiig. The ordinal icn is somelimes called ehi-hhikkhu- 
■jabbana, ‘ eome-priest-ewdination ’ (V. Fausbbll, Dhainina- 
oadarn, Copcnhageti, 1833 , j). 119). 

•* sr,K xiii. 170 
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The duties of the two superiors are very difficult to 
define; it is perliaps impossible to araw a line 
between them. Their offices, as detailed in the 
Mahdvagga^ i. 26-33/ are exactly identical. Most 
probably, as the general purport of the two words 
indicates, the upadhydya (preceptor) is responsible 
for his pupil’s study of the sacred texts, while the 
dchdrya (tutor) takes charge of the pupil in respect 
of conduct. The latter is sometimes called karmd- 
cfidrya^ meaning, most probably, a tutor in the 
ecclesiastical act, but personally a tutor in dis¬ 
cipline.® 

Thus an uryasampanna hhiksu is dependent on 
the two teachers. Though the upadhydya seems 
to be more important than the dchdrya^ contrary 
to the BrMiinanic usage,® the duty of giving a 
nissaya (dependence, protection) properly belongs 
to t\\Q dchdrya. It is prescribed by tlie Buddha in 
the Vinaya that a bhik^u after tne upasampadd 
should live ten years in dependence {nissaya) on an 
dchdrya^ and tfiat he who has completed his tenth 
year may himself give a nissaya to others.* Tims 
a.n dchdrya is a proper nissaya~da {*‘of pro¬ 
tection’), and his prot4g6 is nissaya-anitvdsika 
(‘pupil in dependence’). The pupil sliould be 
regarded as a son, and the tutor snould be looked 
up to as a father.® Yet it is said in the Vinaya that 
a nissaya will cease when the upadhydya and the 
dchdrya come together.® This would imply that, 
thougli a pupil is always dependent on \\\^ dchdrya, 
when he is in the presence of his unndhydya for 
instruction or otherwise his det^enaence on the 
dchdrya would ceatse for the time being. 

As a hhiksu is an antevdsika (‘dwelling close by 
pu pil’) towards his dchdrya, so he \^Q.saddhivihdriJm 
(‘living in the same vituxra, co-resident’) towards 
his upadhydya. Of the two superiors one is some¬ 
thing like a private tutor whose duty is chielly 
towards the progress of morals, while the other is 
a professor in the college {vihdra) who is mostly 
responsible for the instruction of the pupil. 

4 . Initiation in the mystic school of Buddhism 
(Japan). —The mystic doctrine of Buddhism is 
imparted only by the abhi^eka (‘anointing’) rif-e, 
which is important, as it raises one above the level 
of ignorance and reveals the real state of nature. 
Through this one can witness the true bodhichitta 
(‘mind arising from perfect knowledge’) of the 
Buddha, unite one’s mind with it, and become 
blessed and enlightened. An dchdrya's sprinkling 
over the head of a novice of the water of know¬ 
ledge {jndnodaka) of the Mahavairochana Buddha 
(one of the Dhyanibuddhas) is at once symbolical 
of dispelling one’s ignorance and one’s sins. The 
abhi^elca is certainly a reproduction of the crowning 
of Indian Rdjas.^ 

In contrast to the upasampadd, liturgical ele¬ 
ments come to the front, which are considered to 
efl’ect a mystic transmission in the candidate’s mind 
and person. A new name is always given to the 
anointed {abhi§ikta). 

In the Buddhist abhi^eka there »re, theoretically, the three 
following forms: (1) the abhifeka of signs {mudrd ); (2) the 
abhi^eka of actions (karma); and (3) the abhi^eka of mind 
(chitta). The mudrd abhi^eka, chiefly consisting of finder inter- 
twinlngs symbolical of actions, is a curtailed form of initiation 
to be conferred on an earnest believer who is short of means, 
whereas the chitta-ahhUeka, which is beyond the scope of 
speech and action, is conferred only on a holy personage (drya- 
pudgald) like a Bodhisattva (q.v.). The karma-abhi^eka is the 
ordinary rite which an dchdrya performs for a fully equipped 
pupil, and is important in proportion as it is elaborate in details. 
The kanna-abht((ka is again divided into three kinds : (a) the 
abhi^eka for forming a sacred connexion (pratUyabandha- 
abhi^eka); (b) the abhifeka for holding a magical power 


1 SBK xiii. 151-180. * I-Ulng, tr. Takakusu, pp. 106, 198. 

8 Achdrya is more important; Manu, li. 146 ; Ykjnavalkya, L 
i6 ; see SBB xiii. 179, note. 

4 SBB xiii. 179. * Ib. xUi. 179 ; I-tsing, p. 104, 

• SBB xiii. 182. 


7 See art. Abhiqbka, toL I. pp. 20-24. 
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(vidyddhara-abhi^eka) ; and (c) the abki^eka for transmitting 
the law (dharmasaihchdra-abhi^eka). 

These ordinations are the stages of training in the mystic 
school. The most common of all is the pratityahandhaabhifeka, 
which may be performed for any person, making no distinction 
whatever of qualifications, either good or bad ; sometimes one 
is forcibly brought to the ordination hall so as to improve one’s 
character. The object of this particular rite is to form a sacred 
connexion with a Buddha or a saint in the matu/a/a (sacred 
diagram), a fact which in the end will lead one to perfect know¬ 
ledge. Every one who believes in the mystic doctrine is entitled 
to receive this ordination. During the rite the candidate is 
made to throw a flower over the sacred maxK^ala placed before 
him. If the flower falls on a Buddha or a Bodhisattva, he is 
considered to be worthy of the Buddha-gotra ; but, if it falls on 
the outer circle of the vajra-kuLa, os on Vinayaka (Gapapati), 
he is not allowed to study the mystic doctrine, though at the 
present day there is no strict adherence to this rule. The 
vidhyddhara-abki^eka is a step higher than thepra<tfi/af>andAa. 
It is conferred on the best qualified pupils who are able to grasp 
the highest truth. Vidyd science,^ especially ' occult science 
means mantra (‘Incantations’), gtotra (‘praises’), dhdrax^x 
(‘ charms ’), and mudrd (‘ signs ’). One who is possessed of this 
knowledge is called vidyudhara (‘holder of occult science’). 
An dcharya through this ordination gives his select pupil 
permission to acquire the vidyd above specified, and also the 
Icriya, a religious achievement such as the four pdraynitds 
(‘I>erfections 0; and this rite is, accordingly, also called the 
abhi^eka for the position of a pupil (ii^ya8thdna-abhi^4ka). 
While the pratityabandha-abhi^eka is an admission to the 
mystic circle, the vidyadhura-abhi^eka is an introduction to 
the mystic doctrine, and is therefore placed much higher than 
the pratityabandha. Still higher in grade is the dharma- 
»a7hchara-abhi§fka. which gives one, not the position of a pupil, 
but the position of a teacher, especially a transmitter of the 
mystic doctrine. The name means, therefore, the transmission 
of the teaching (dhartnasarhehara or iasanattaihchdra), but 
sometimes it is called the dchdr^sthdna-abhifeka (Iht abhi^eka 
for the position of a teacher). This ordination is not conferred 
on a bhiktfu under fifty years of age, however well qualified he 
may be. This was in any case the rule set forth by Kiikui, the 
founder of the Japanese school of mystic Buddhism. 

5 . The ceremonial of the Buddhist abhiseka,— 

The object of the abhisekas as specified is to create 
(a) an ideal religious personage, (h) an ideal religions 
scholar, and (c) an ideal religious instructor. Con¬ 
sequently the rules of the religious performance 
preparatory to tlie abhiseka (samaya-Vila) are very 
minute and strict. By the samaya practice the 
candidate should produce a believing mind (‘faith’), 
a compassionate mind (‘compassion’), deenjoraJM 
(‘wisdom’), and a great bodhi-chitta (‘mind arising 
from perfect knowledge ’), and remain firm in de¬ 
termination. Samaya means ‘ agreement,’ ‘ union,’ 

‘ communion,’and the samaya-Hla is intended to 
keep a man in communion with the Mahavairochana 
Buddha. Through the efficacy of this preparatory 
performance the candidate now assumes the position 
of the Buddha-son, Vairasattva, and enters into the 
hall of ordination (Pali, almdmandala). 

Among the chief objects in use during this rite 
are a tooth-stick symbolizing the cleansing of 
passion and sins, a bundle of vajra threads in five 
colours representing the five Buddhas in union, a 
pot of the holy vajra water indicating the firm 
determination to seek hodhi (‘supreme knowledge’), 
and so on. This ended, the dchdrya blesses the 
candidate and covers his eyes, meaning to shut the 
gate of evils so as to open the divine eye. He is 
now led into the room of ordination with his eyes 
covered, and is made to throw a flower as before 
described, his object of worship being determined 
in this way. Afterwards he is allowed to gaze 
on this sacred mandala. He is then led into the 
terrace of Bodhi (bodhi-manda), and is made to sit 
in the padmasana fashion or on a lotus seat, and 
wear a diadem of the five Buddhas {ratna-muku(a) 
and a necklace (hdra). The dchdrya sprinkles oyer 
his head the holy water of knowledge from five 
jars {pahcha-kunclaka), and furnishes him with 
several things, such as a wheel (chakra) and a 
conch-shell (^ahkha). While the abhiseka is still 
going on, a homa rite is performed, in which a 
sacred fire is lighted to burn all the past sins of 
the candidate. 

Each ceremony is performed twice, first for the 
garbhakoiadhdturriandcUa (or dhar7nadhdtu), and 
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then for the vnjradhatumandala, or vice verm. 
Without entering into details of these mandalas. 
it will be suflieient to say that these two are quite 
different in Japa/i, whereas in Nepal the distinc¬ 
tion is very va^ue, one m>tridnl(i serving for the 
other, in spite of the existence of two separate 
names. 

The description here given follows the practices 
of the Japanese iriantra school which were originally 
taught in China, by Subliakara Siiiiha, an Indian 
dchdrya, wlio was active in China A.D. 716-7‘J4 
and which were brought to Japan by Kffkai (A.D, 
774-835).^ The tradition on the whole is no doubi 
much older than that in Nepal. 

6. The pravrajyS rites (Nepal).— 

In the Nepalese abhi^eka^ called the pravrajydvraiaj^ the 
Initiation of the Nepalese banra (Skr. vandya, ‘ worthy of 
honour, priest'^ ia a^jain rlifferent from those ^iven above. A 
owm (teacher) in charjfe of the candidate prepares a pot (Arafcwfa' 
full of water and puts into it a lotus made of Rold. Five con 
fections, five flowers, five drugs, threads of five colours, etc. 
are jproperly provided. The candidate sits in the vajrdnana 
fashion before the pot and the four sacred rnatK/aZas specially 
provided. He repeats the formula of the Three Refuges, and 
the first day’s service is over. ()n tlie second day the candidate 
sits on the svastihasana, and the gxiru gives him (1) the vajra 
rak^d (‘ protection ') by placing a vajra on his head ; (2) the 
loha{'iron ') rak^d by placing three iron padlocks on the belly 
and on the two shoulders; and (3) the agni (‘fire') rak^d by 
placing a wine-cup (nxirdpdtra) on his head. Then comes (4) 
the kala^a-abki^eka, in which the holy water is sprinkled over 
his head. The nay aka banra (head priest) of the vihdra 
(‘monastery’) now comes to him and puts a silver ring on the 
finger of the pupil. To the sound of a hell he sprinkles rice on 
the pupil ana on the images of the protecting deities. On the 
third day, all necessary preparations being made, the pupil sits 
again on the Hvnstxkdsana and performs worship of the gxtru 
maxi(Jiala, tlie chaitya (‘memorial tope’), the Three Treasures 
{Tri-ratna, i.r. Ruddha, Dharma, and Saiiigha), and tht prajfid- 
pdramita text, and, lastly, he receives the Ten Precepts. He Is 
again given three rakfds, invested with a robe, and tonsured by 
a iiarber. Thereupon a diadem of the five Buddhas is put on 
his head, and the noly water is sprinkled on it, mantras being 
repeated all the while. With an offering (;>iljd) the ceremony 
comes to an end, and a new Buddhist name is given to him. 

Though matuhiliiH, live-coloured threads, the holy 
water, and the diadem of the live liuddhas are in 
(!()iniiion with the .Japanese abhiseka, the Nepalese 
rite is more Hindu in its appearance. The cere¬ 
mony of initiation in Tibet is generally similar to 
that of the southern Buddhists.* The vinaya 
school in Japan also mainly follow southern 
Buddhism in their ordination. The ahhiseka 
belongs only to the mantra school of the mystic 
Buddhism. 

Litbraturr.—I n addition to the references given in the art. 
see F. Spiegel, Karmavdkyani, Bonn, 1841; J. F. Dickson, 
‘Kammavaca,’ in J HAS, 187.'^), i)p. 1-lG; T. W. Rhys Davids 
and H. Oldenberg, V’tnaya Tf.i:ts, i.{SBE xiii. [1881]); R. C. 
Childers, Diet, of the Pali Lamj., London, 1876, pp. 306 f., 
632, 180f. ; H. Kern, Man. of Ir^d. Bxuidhism { = Gl A P \\\. 8), 
Strasaburg, 1896, pp. 76-79. J. TaKAKUSU. 

INITIATION (Greek).—The Greek word for 
‘initiation,’ rcAer?), has until quite recently not 
been rightly understood. The lexicons tell us that 
it means ‘accomplishment/ ‘ fullilinent/ ‘attain¬ 
ing an end,’ a rAos; hence a rite of accomplish¬ 
ment, hence initiation into the mysteries. But we 
are left uncertain as to what end is to be accom¬ 
plished, The word reXerr) is derived from ; 

its gist is best seen in the cognate rA<rior, which 
means ‘ full-grown.’ A rAetos I'ttttos is a full-grown 
horse a* contrasted with a foal. A rAetos avi)p is 
a full-grown man, an adult ; reXer?) ia the rite of 
the first human accomplishment, the rite of growing 
up, of coming to maturity. 

This meaning of reXer?) is very clearly shown 
in the myth of the Preetids told us by Apollodorus 
(II. ii. 2). The daughters of Proetus, king of 
1 The ftbor# account of the abhi^ska was furnished by S. 
Toehida, who himself went through the rite with the object of 
studying the mystic doctrine. 

* See B. H. Hodgson, Rsligion and Littraturs of the Ntpaleit 
BuddhisU, XV., London, 1874, p. 212 ; L. A. Weddell, Bxuidhitm 
of Tibet, London, 1806, p. 178, note 3. 

• See ‘TlbeUn’ section below, wid Waddell, 17S-186. 


Tiryns, w'ent mad and ranged over the moun¬ 
tains. They were finally cured by the soothsayer 
Melampiis, who healed them by a ritual dance, 
and eventually married one of them. The time 
when they went mad is most instructive: ‘ when 
they had grown to maturity’ (ws irdKndiBriaav). 
The reason why they went mad ia equally so ; 
‘they refused the maturity rites of Dionysos’ (rAf 
Alouvcov reXfxAj ob safe to 

grow up without the orthodox rites of maturity ; 
the crisis is momentous, and needs rites de passage. 
Not only baptism is needed, but confirmation. 

Another version of the story given bv Apollo¬ 
dorus says that the maidens went mad because 
they held the image of Hera cheap. Hera was 
worshipped in three forms : as child (irat?), as full- 
grown woman (reXe/a), and as widow J 

represented the three stages of a woman’s life. 
This explains the sequel of the story of the Proe- 
tids. The maidens who are healed by initiation 
are immediately married. Marriage, in fact, is 
the sign-manual of maturity. A boy among 
rimitive peoples cannot take a wife till he has 
een initiated. In some cases initiation is not 
complete till after the birth of the hrst child. 
This explains the statement of Pollux (iii. 38): 

‘ The married are mature ’—xAetot ol yeyajurjKSrei. 
This explains also why to the Greeks the Danaids 
both were ‘uninitiated in marriage’ (dreXeit yd/xoa) 
and became the prototypes of those who were ‘ un¬ 
initiated’ in the Mysteries. To the Greeks, as in 
the English Prayer-Book, marriage is ‘ an excellent 
mystery.’ 

Initiation rites will be discussed under the head 
of Mysteries (Greek). All that concerns us here is 
to ^rasp the important fact that the primal reXer-j, 
or initiation rite, was the rite of maturity. This 
rite was, of course, carefully concealed from the 
'mmature, and in sex rites from the uninitiated 
sex. Therein resided the mystery, which wo* 
ndeed the social sanctity of the whole proceeding. 

How little ‘mysterious’ in our sense the rite of 
naturity was is seen from a marble relief, prob¬ 
ably funerary, now in the Central Museum at 
Athens, and dating about the 1st cent. A.D. A 
natronly figure seated on a decorated chair is 
nscribeu ‘Increase’ (IWLKTtjais). Before her, on a 
base, is a statue of ‘Fertility’ {^vOrivla), who 
[tarries a basket of fruit. Behind ‘ Fertility,’ on a 
Doric pillar, is a goddess of the Artemis type. 
Near her in the field is the inscription TeXerh, 
‘Rite of Maturity.’ Whether this refers to the 
figure on the pillar or to the whole scene is not 
very clear. W hat is clear is that TeXerh, ‘ Initia¬ 
tion or Maturity Rite,’ stands both for the fer¬ 
tility of man and for that of the fruits of the earth, 
for behind the figure on the pillar is a great tree 
with a fillet hanging from one bough and round 
be stem a snake, the emblem of the fertility of 
he ground. According to ancient thinking, the 
same rite promotes and protects the maturity of 
man and of nature. In the light of this conception 
we understand why the great Eleusinian Mysteries 
were a festival of sowing. In the light of the fact 
Jiat TeXen) stands on a gravestone we understand 
hose hopes of immortality which centred round the 
Mysteries. Death was a rite de passage to a new 
ife. * It is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
ipiritual body.’ ‘Thou fool, that which thou 
lowest is not quickened, except it die’ (1 Co 
5 ^ «•). 

LiTBRATxnm.—For Greek Initiation ritee see Mtstbrues (Greek) 
and KouaBTBB ; for possible survivals of initiation rites in the 
mysteries of the Eouretes and the Myth of Zag^reus, J. E. 
Harrison. Thtmii, Cambridg^e, 1912, pp. 1-29 ; for marriag:* as 
m initiation rite, J. C. Lawson, Modem Greek Folklore, do. 
x910, p, 690 : for the Danaids as unmarried and uninitiated, J. E. 
Harrison, ProUg. to Study of Or. iisl.*, do. 1908, p. 618; for 
death as initiation rite, R. Herts, * La Beprissntation oollective 
de !a mort,' in ASoc x. [1906-06] 48; for sculptured relief of 
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T«Xen 7 , A. B. Cook, Zeng, Cambridge, 1018, p. 636, fljf. 407 ; for 
•urvlvals of initiation rites in the custom* of the Greek Evhtb^ia 
Darembergf-Sa^lio, s.v. * Eph^be.’ ’ 

J. E. Harrison. 

INITIATION (Hindu).—The ceremony of 
initiation, or ^rding with the wacreii thread, is 
considered one of the most important evenhs in the 
life of a young Hindu. Before it he is, under the 
ancient Sanskrit law, equal to a low-born .^adra, 
but the investiture is supposed to confer a spiritual 
birth in virtue of which he is reckoned a member 
of the higher classes, and these are therefore called 
the twice-born [dvija). It appears probable that 
the original meaning of this Indian custom has 
been preserved in those celebrations which take 
place among wild tribes all over tlie world at the 
time when a youth attains puberty, the Indian 
notion of a 8j)iritual re-birth, or beginning of a new 
life, being present at many of these ceremonies. 
The Braiimanical law of India seems to have nar¬ 
rowed the original meaning and importance of the 
custom by converting it Into an ‘introduction’ 
(Skr. upanayanu) to the future teacher, but the 
extension of the privileges conferred by it to many 
non-Brahrnanical castes was retained, and the now 
prevailing neglect of the course of sacred studies 
prescribed for the young novice seems to have been 
very common from an early period even among 
the Brahmans. The Sanskrit law-books and the 
GThyasutras (domestic rules) are prolix in their 
descriptions of the rite of upanayana^ the principal 
part of which consists in tne communication of an 
ancient Sanskrit prayer {^dyatri) to the novice by 
his future teacher, and in the investiture of the 
boy wdth a girdle w^hich he puts round his waist, 
and with the sacred thread which he carries over 
the left shoulder. The performance of this rite is 
enjoined in general for a Brahman in his eighth 
year, for a Ksatriya in his eleventh, and for a 
Vaiiiiya in his twelfth. After initiation tlie youth 
has to live at the house of his spiritual teacher, 
studying the Veda under him, ot)eying his com¬ 
mands, begging for alms on his behalf, and collect¬ 
ing fuel for his fire. The period of studentship 
lasts for tw'elve years, or until the student has 
acquired a knowledge of the Vedas, and it termin¬ 
ates with another ceremony called samdvartana 
(‘return’). Tlie expense incurred by initiating a 
boy is defrayed by his parents, and after their 
death it becomes a charge on the inheritance. 

At the present day the rite of upanayana is per¬ 
formed by Brahmans and other higfi castes all 
over India, and the ancient ceremonies are pre¬ 
served more or less in their original form. Tdius 
among the Miidhva class of Deshftsth Brahmans in 
Dhdrwar (Bombay Pres.) eight is the usual age 
for a boy’s thread-girding, and the season from 
mid-February to mid-July is the right time. An 
astrologer chooses a lucky day for the ceremony, 
for which great preparations are made, the house 
being cleaned and whitewashed, a porch erected 
in front of it, with posts ornamented with twigs 
and flowers, an altar raised facing the east, and 
invitation letters sent to friends and kinsmen. 
The lucky day having arrived, musicians begin to 
play at the boy’s house ; he is anointed with oil 
and turmeric, and bathed ; a barber shaves his 
head, leaving three or five locks, according as he is 
supposed to study the Rigveda or the Yaiurveda. 
He is then taken to the dining-hall, where his 
mother places him on her lap, feeds him, and for 
the leist time eats from the same plate with him. 
The barber shaves the boy once more, leaving only 
the top-knot on his head ; he is bathed, and made 
to sit down on a low wooden stool between his 
parents, and the Br&hman priests present chant 
eight auspicious hymns. As soon as the ‘lucky 
moment’ nas arrived, the musicians raise a loud 


noise, the ^ests clap their hands, and the Brahman 
priests and guests throw red rice over the boy. 
The priest then formally ^rds him with the sacred 
thread, one part of which rests on the boy’s left 
shoulder, the rest falling below the right arm. 
A piece of deer-skin is tied to the sacred thread, 
and a staff is placed in his hand. Money presents 
are made to Brahman priests, and fruits and 
flowers are handed round among the guests. At 
noon the boy is made to say his midday prayers, and 
in the evening his evening prayer. He asks alms 
of his mother in Sanskrit, and afterwards of his 
father, and in the same way of friends and kins¬ 
men. Each drops rice and silver coins into the 
boy’s cloth wallet. On the following three days 
he is taught to say his regular prayers, and is made 
to worship the sacred lire. On the fifth day he is 
dressed in fine clothes and taken in procession w ith 
music to a temple in the village, where he w orships 
the idol and returns home. Among the I’aradesa 
Brahmans of Travancore, in the extreme south of 
the Peninsula, the upanayana consists of no fewer 
than fourteen parts, which have retained their 
old Sanskrit names, and correspond in the main 
to the ceremonies in vogue at t)hftrwfi,r as above 
described. The actual initiation, however, is per¬ 
formed by the teacher instructing the boy in the 
holy gdyatri prayer, which he mutters in a low 
voice so that the assembled throng of friends may 
not hear it. Elsew here it is the father w ho mutters 
the gdyatri in the boy’s right ear, whereas it rests 
with tne priest to kindle the sacred lire and to gird 
the boy with the sacred thread. The initiation 
ceremony entails considerable expense ; thus it is 
said to cost 40 to 100 rupees among the Desh&sth 
Brilhmans of Bijaiiur, and 20 to 50 rupees among the 
Patane Prabhus of Poona. The course of instruc¬ 
tion in the sacred books and prayers after upana- 
yana has in most cases dwindled down to a period 
of a few days, but the privilege of wearing the 
sacred thread continues to be liighly prized. In 
the 17th cent, the valiant Sivaii, the founder of 
Mahratta power, on account of his low origin did 
not venture to wear the sacred thread till his 
solemn coronation had taken place. On the other 
hand, customs precisely analogous to the initiation 
of the Brahmans are found to occur even among 
those castes the members of which never wear the 
sacred thread. Thus among the Agarvals of Poona 
it is customary for every boy at the age of eight or 
nine to prostrate himself once before his teacher, 
who presents him with a wreath of flowers and 
mutters a sacred verse in his ear. The Kanphatas 
of Cutch, a religious body, give every novice a 
black woollen thread, which he ties round his neck 
with a knot; and on receiving him into their Order 
the teacher whispers a certain verse into his ear. 

liiTKRATURB.—J. Jolly, ‘ in:)er di* indische Junjfliiifrswrihe,’ in 
Jahrhuch der internal. Vertinigung fiir vergleich. Jtechtaunssen- 
schajt, Berlin, 1897 ; A. Hillebrandt, liituallitleratur, Stras»- 
burg. 1897; The Census of Travancore^ 1891, vol. i., Report; 
Bombay Gazetteer, passim. J, JoLLY. 

In modern practice only a few of the initiatory 
or purificatory rites {sainsJalra) remain in force. 
In the case of a boy, on the twelfth or on some 
other lucky day after the fortieth from birth the 
naming rite {ndviakarma) is performed, the name 
being regarded as a part of the personality. It is 
selected either by astrological calculations, by 
adoption of that of some deceased ancestor, or in 
other ways. In the sixth or eighth month after 
birth comes the ‘food-giving’ rite {annaprdJiana, 
in W. India hotan), at which boiled milk with rice 
and sugar or coarse wheat-flour mixed with sugar 
and clarified butter is laid on a rupee or cold plate 
and given to the child b^ the maternal uncle or 
by some other near relation {BO ix. [1901] pt. i. 
p. 36; Census Beports, Kashmir, 1911, i. 146, 
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Central Provinces, 1911, i. 156; VV. J. Wilkins, 
Modern Hinduism^ London, 1887, p. 13). This if 
regarded as an initiation into caste, and the child 
henceforth is supposed to observe the food rules 
and tabus peculiar to his group. In the Central 
Provinces, the lower Hindu castes and the Gond 
iq.v.) regard the ear-piercing (Skr. karnavedhi 
Hindi kdii-chhedar) as the mark of admission U 
the caste community. It is generally done when 
the child is four or live years old, and up to thii 
time he or slie i.s not considered to be a membe; 
of the caste, and may consequently take food from 
any one (U. V, Kussell, Ethn. Survey^ Centra 
Provinrcs, pt. viii. Allahabad, 1911, p. 99 IF.). 

There have been various explanations of thi; 
rite. F. H. Jevons {Introd. Hist, ltd., London 
1896, p. 171 f.) considers it to be a survival of the 
olFering of blood to the deit 3 ^ A. K. Crawley {Thi 
Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 135) classes it witl 
other forms of savage mutilation ; 

* Wtien wo find that the mouth and lips, the teeth, nose, eyes, 
ears, and ^;onital or;,^ari3 are aubjectec to such processo.s, we 
may infer that the object is to Hecure the 8af(?ty of thes(! sense- 
organs, by what is practically a permanent amulet or charm,’ 
Russell {op. cit. 101) suggests that 
* the continuous distension of the lobe of the ear by women and 
the large hole made is supposed to have some sympathetic 
effect in opening the womb and making child-birth easy.’ In 
this connexion he refers to the horror felt by women if the flesh 
surroundi/ig the hole is torn by accident or design. In such 
case the woman has to undergo a rite of purification as severe 
as in the case where it ia found that maggots have formed in a 
wound or sore. 

On the whole, the theory that it is intended as a 
protection to one of the body exits appears most 
probable (cf. KArXLAKRiY>^). 

The initiation of a child of one of the higher 
ca.stes into the Hindu religion is provided by tlie 
rite in which theyuTni, or Hj)iritual teacher, whi.sj)er.H 
into the ear of the child a formula containing the 
name of some god, which thenceforward becomes 
his special personal deity {i§(adevatd), * by re¬ 
peating whose name he is to obtain pre.sent and 
future happiness’ (W. Ward, A View of the Hist., 
Lit., and Mythol, of the Hindoos’^, Serampore, 1816, 
ii. 253 f.). Marriage is the only form of initiation 
reouired for a girl, as she thereby enters the group 
of ner husband ; but in some cases tatuing {q.v.) is 
an indispensable preliminary^ to marriage, and is 
regarded as a form of initiation. 

Litkratitrk.—B esides the authorities quoted above, see M. 
Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, London, 
1891, p. 867 IT. ; H. A. Rose, ‘Hindu Birth Observances in the 
Punjab,’ JRAI xxxvii. [1907] 2‘26 ff, ; Census Reports, Assam, 
1911, i. 76 ff., Central Provinces, 1911, L 156 ff., Rajputana, 
1911, 1.168 f. \V. CrOOKE. 

INITIATION (Jewish). — i. Philo of Alex¬ 
andria regards the assumed allegorical sense of 
the Scriptures as a mystery. Thus, in a fragment 
of his Qurestioncs in Genesin entitled irepl Belwy 
\6y(av, and preserved by Johannes DamEiscenus 
(Sacra Partdlela, p. 782; in Philo’s Opera, ed. 
Mangey, London, 1742, ii. 658), he declares that 
it is not proper to divulge the sacred mysteries to 
the uninitiated before they have been purified by 
a perfect purification,^ and speaks of the words 
of Scripture as the true mysteries (rdj dXrjdeTs 
reXerds) which must not enter into profane ears 
(i^a fX€<TTb. (pXvaplas). That these are only meta¬ 
phorical terms, by which the author does not 
allude to any initiatory rite of mysterious descrip¬ 
tion, appears from the conditions he lays down 
for those to whom the Scriptural mysteries mayr 
properly be communicated, viz. ( 1 ) piety and holi¬ 
ness, corresponding to a strict belief in the one 
true God ; (2) ‘to be cleansed by the sanctifying 
purification, in body and soul alike—by (through?) 

1 Sacra Parall, 782 A : ov rd iepd fiv<m^pta iK\a\elv 

dfivyfro^^t ^xpii dv Kada^a}<rt reAeta Kofidpanu The reason nven 
is that an uninitiated person will laugh at what is not to be 
laughed at (putpijeria-trai rd dpMfirfra.). 


the laws and customs of the fathers ’; * (3) serious¬ 
ness of mind. Here the ‘ cleansing of the body ’ 
[KaOapdTjvai xard atopa) can be regarded only as 
being efiected by the purifying baths prescribed by 
the law (see Purification [Jewish]), perliaps also 
by abstinence from forbidden foods, and by ob¬ 
servation of the traditional .lewisli fasts, while the 
‘cleansing of the soul ’ {KaOapO^uai xard xpvxT^^) must 
be understood as that which is efiected by the 
influence of religious and moral principles. I be 
words did vbpu}p Trarplcop, kt\., re(|uire tliis inter¬ 
pretation, which we lind fully confirmed by similar 
utterances of the same author.^ 

2 . In anotlier work Pl)ilo(r/e Poenitentia, p. 717 ; 
Mangey, ii. 406), in counselling a kind behaviour 
towards proselytes, says th/it, having a))andoned 
polytheism in order to worship the one God, they 
are ‘like men wlio, once blind, have recovered 
their sight, having from the deepest darkness de¬ 
scried a most glorious light.’^ The context, as 
giv^en here, shows tliat the statement of Philo is 
sin)i)ly a rhetorical simile, for the instruction and 
baptism of Jewisli ])roselytes cannot rightly he 
regarded as an initiation into a mystery, nor were 
they ever associated with any such rite. 

3 . The 'dreadful oaths’ re(]uircd of the neo- 
ph^Tes of tlie Essene order {6pKovs . . . 6pvv(Ti 
(ppLKLodeis) might with more conlideiice be regarded 
as forming part of an initiatory ceremony. 
Joseplius, after recounting the obligations which 
the candidates were bound by oatli to fulfil, con¬ 
tinues as follows : 

‘ Moreover, they swear that they will communicate the 
doctrines to no one on any other condition than those on which 
each himself received them, . . . and that with like care they 
will preserve the hooks of their sect and the names of the 
aiiKcls/^ and adds: ‘ By such oaths do they [i.e. the EasenesJ 
make their proselytes trustworthy.’ 

Now, in his autobiography (Vita, 2), Josephus 
tells us that, when a 3 ’outh, he became a pupil 
successively of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and 
the Essenes, and thereafter of an eremite named 
Pannhs, with whom he remained in solitude for 
three years, and then, at the age of nineteen, 
returned to the city. It ia thus clear that he must 
have parted from the Essenes in his sixteenth or 
seventeenth year—at an age, that is to say, when 
he could not yet have been received into the full 
membership of the sect. Accordingly, he had not 
taken the oath that would have obliged him to 
maintain the secrecy of the Essene doctrine, nor 
liad he undergone tne consecrating ceremonies or 
taken part in the initiatory rites of the order, so 
that, however willing he may have been, as a 
historian, to speak 01 these things in detail, he 
was not in a position to do so. 

The present writer is, nevertheless, inclined to 
believe that, if initiatory rites were now and again 
performed anion^ the Essenes, either in connexion 
with the admission of new members or on other 
occasions, Josephus would certainly have become 
aware of the mere fact, and in that case would 
doubtless have expressly attested it. Our con¬ 
tusion, accordingly, is that, although baptism of 
)ro 8 elyte 8 is an initiatory rite, there was among 
he Jews no practice of initiation in the technic^ 
jense ; that is to say, no mysterious initiation and 
no initiations into a mystery. W. Brandt. 

INITIATION (Parsi).—There are two distinct 
orms of initiation among the Parsia : naojot, the 
eception of a child into the Zoroastrian faith ; and 

1 Sacra Parall. 782 B : Ka6ap9rjv<u rds dyptvova-as Ka6dp<reit 

card Tc auuM. #cai Sid v6p<i>v narpiuiy Kal rjOiov («6tdv). 

2 Cf. d« rlantatione Noe, p. 237 (Mangey, i. 864 ; L. Cohn and 
Wendland, Berlin, 1896 flf.. ii. 166): auipara xal v//v;^dc xo^pd- 

iCFOt, rd fiiv kovrpois, rd Si vopMV Kal natSttas hpOrj^ pevpaai, ktA, 

8 xaddircp d^ ti Kal rviftAol npSrtpov ovrcf dvifiXtipay, Ik jSoBv 
rdrov (TKdnv^ airyotiSdararoy dwut 
4 BJ Ji. Till. 7 adds d<f>4$€ffBai Si kjicmLas \ these words sesoi 
□ot tx) b« In their proper place here. 
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ndvar and mardtiby the initiation into the priest¬ 
hood. 

I. Naojot.—The nadiot is essentially the cere¬ 
mony of investinL^ a child with the sacred sliirt 
{sudrah) and girdle {kusti), which must be w'orn 
throughout the remainder of a Zoroastrian’s life, 
though otherwise he may adopt any costume he 
desires. 

The word nadjot (Pers. nuzud) is derived from Avesta * nava- 
zaotar, * new priest,’ because after the completion of the rite a 
Parsi child is held responsible for prayer and for the observance 
of religious customs and ceremonies. According to another 
view, It renresenta Pers, naxudd, ‘ new-born,’thus implying 
spiritual re-birth. The modern Persian Zoroaatrians term th® 
ceremony Hb kxisti, ‘ basal girdle.’ 

The age of initiation is seven, when, according 
to the pseudo-Platonic Pri7r??e5 (121 D), 

as confirmed by the VendldCid (xv. 45) and the 
Dlnkart (ed. and tr. P. B. Sanjana, Bombay, 
187411'., iv. ch. 170), the education of the child 
began (see, further, art. Education [Persian]). 
If a child is not sufficiently intelligent to under¬ 
stand the ceremony and to know its responsi¬ 
bilities, the nabjot may be postponed to any age 
below fifteen, when investiture must take place, or 
the child will be claimed by the Evil hipirit (cf. 
Vend, xviii. 54-69; Sad-dar^ x. 1, xlvi. 1 ; S((y<tst 
la-Sdyastj x. 13), and is guilty of the sin of ‘run¬ 
ning about uncovered ’ ii. 

35; Artd-i-Vird/ Ndniak, ed. and tr. J. Hosliang 
and M. Haug, Bombay, 1872, xxv. G ; Patel 10). 

Both the sudrah * and the kustt bear a symbolic 
meaning, though the symbolism is not explained in 
the Avesta, but only in later Persian works. 

The sudrah is made of white cambric, the white colour being 
symbolic of innocence and luirity. It must not be made of one 
continuous piece of cloth, but of two pieces sewn together on 
the sides, so that one seam may be on the right-hand side and 
the other on the left-hand side, thus dividing the shirt into two 
parts, front and back. Those two parts are said to he symbolic 
of the past and the future, both being related to each other 
through the present. The most important part of the shirt is the 
girihbdn iufit which preserves the knot') or kissah i kar/ah 
(‘bag of righteousness’), which signifies loyalty to or faith in 
the religion. It is made in the form of a bag or purse, a little 
below the throat. It indicates symbolically that a man has to 
be industrious, and has not only to fill his purs® or bag with 
money, but also with kar/ah, i.e. righteousness. 

The kxisti,'^ or girdle, is made of lamb’s wool, which is first 
combed and then spun into a fine thread on a hand-spindle 
(chhdtri). Two such threads are twisted into one, and this is 
woven into the kusti on a hand-loom, the ends of which are 
movable, so that it can be adjusted to the length required. 
The twisted thread is passed round the loom seventy-two times, 
HO that the hasti consists of seventy-two threads, which are 
divided into six strands, each of twelve threads. In the process 
of weaving, a continuous thread is made to pass through each 
of the six strands, and, when the weavmg is almost finished, and 
only about a foot of the tlireads remains to be woven, the whole 
thread is removed from the loom and handed to a priest to be 
cut and consecrated. It is the privilege of the women of the 
priestly class to weave and prepare the sacred thread, and it is 
the privilege of a priest finally to cut and consecrate it. 

To consecrate the thread, the priest first performs the pddydb 
(see next col.), and then recites the sraoi bdj (for which see 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, 11. 689-088) as 
far as the w^ord aiahe. lie next recites the nirang (liturgi<;al 
formula) for cutting and consecrating the thread, followc*! by 
the asem vohu and yadd ahu vairyd(ys. xxvii. 14. 13), and while 
reciting the latter he cuts the kxisti into two parts as he utters 
the word Syaodanaridxn. On finishing the yaGd ahu vairyO, he 
utters a brief Pazand formula, and then finishes the bdj. 

The women who prepare the kusti generally get it cut and 
consecrated by the male priestly members of their own families. 
When they have no such members, and have, therefore, to get 
it consecrated by other priests, they have to pay a small foe 
for it. 

After this consecration the kusti is returned by the priest to 
the owner, who now completes It. First, by means of a needle, 
she turns the kusti, which is hollow, inside out, and then knits 
by hand the remaining part of the thread. Three tassels, each 


1 The term is probably Persian, and may mean ‘ advantagecus 
path.’ Anquetil du Perron (Zeiui-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 629) 
traces it to an alleged AvesU ieUhr peeschengM, ‘ Upis (6toffe) 
utile.’ 

a The word kusti is the rendering of AvesU oiuT/dnAana, 
‘ girdle ’ (cf. Y$. U. 26, Yt. i. 17, Vend, xviii. 64, 68). It is vari¬ 
ously derived from Pers. kuit, ‘direction,’ or ku6t, ‘waist,’or 
kuit, ‘limit, boundary,’ or is even identified with Pers. kiAtif 
‘ ship.’ 'The true etymology is quite uncertain. 


of four threads, are formed at each end of the woven thread. 
The kusti is then finally washed before being used. 

The kusti, being prepared from the wool of a lamb, is held to 
remind a Zoroastrian of the purity of life and action wbicb be 
has always to observe ; the seventy-two threads composing tbo 
kusti symbolize the seventy-two chapters of the Yasna ; the 
twenty-four threads which make up each of the three tassels at 
each end of the kusti symbolize the twenty-four sections of the 
Visparad, a part of the liturgy ; the six strajids, each of twelve 
threads, into which th® seventy-two threads of the kusti are 
divided at the time of weaving, are said to symbolize the six 
religious duties 1 of a Zoroastrian ; the twelve threads in each 
of the strands symbolize the twelve months of the year; the 
six tassels symbolize the six seasonal festivals of the Zoroastrian 
year; the hollow of the thread symbolizes the space l>etween 
this world and the next; the doubling of the thread in the 
beginning symbolizes the connexion between the present cor- 
oreal world and the tuture spiritual world ; the turning of the 
usti inside out symbolizes the passage of the soul from the 
corporeal to the spiritual world ; the final uniting of all the 
threads into one symbolizes universal brotherhood. 

The kusti is said to have existed in the jire-Zoroostrian 
religion, and to have in en adopt eci by Zoroaster, who held 
it to be a symbol of obedience to (lod, closing the door against 
sin, and breaking the power of evil. 2 

Except when bathing, tiie sudrah and kusti must always be 
worn, i)ut the latter must be untied and re-tied immediately 
after rising in the morning, after answering a call of nature, 
before prayer, after bathing, and before meals. After jierfonn- 
ing the padydb, or at>lulion of the face and other exposed por¬ 
tions of tlie body, the Par si recites the aieui vohu, and tlien 
(facing the sun by day, and the moon or a lamp or the stars by 
night) the kdrn-nd Mazda {Ys. xlvi. 7, xliv. 16 ; Vend. viii. 21 ; 
r^. xlix. 10), after whicii he unties the thread and, holding the 
doubled end in his left hand and taking in his right the centre 
of the remaining portion, recites the nirang kusti (for which see 
Darme.steter, ii. 085, and E. W. West, SBE xviii. 384 f.). After 
re tying the kusti{loT which see below, p. 326) Vs. xii. 8 is recited. 
Wlien the kusti is put on, it must be fastened with two knots, 
one on the front and the other on the back. While forming the 
first half of the first knot on the front in the second round of the 
thread, a Zoroastrian must think tliat Ahura Mazda exi.sts, and 
ihat He is one, is holy, and is matchless. While forming the 
second half of this first knot, he must remember that tiie Maz- 
dayasnian religion is the word of God, and that he must have 
full faith in it. In the third round of the thread, while forming 
the first half of the second knot on the back, he has to remem¬ 
ber that Zoroaster is the prophet of God, and shows the proper 

t )ath of worship. While forming the second half of the second 
mot, he must bear in mind that he has always to attend to 
‘good thoughts, good words, and good actions ’ {Sad-dar, x.). 

Before a Barsi child is eli^^iblc for the naojot, it 
must know a few short prayers, of which the 
nlrang kusti is tiie must important. A short time 
before the actual ceremony, which may now be 
performed in the evening, though formerly only in 
the morning,® the child, until recently required to 
be fasting, is bathed and taken to the room where 
the naojot is to he performed. The child, the 
upper part of whose body is covered with a piece 
of white cloth, is seated on a low stool, facing the 
east, with a liglitcii lamp, new clothes, etc., near 
him, and with the otliciating priest sitting before 
him. After all the priests have taken their places, 
the ofHciating priest places a new sudrah in the 
child’s hand, and all recite i\\Q pntfd (for which see 
art. Expiation and Atonement [Parsi], § i, 
vol. V. p. 664 f.) or Yt. i., the child repeating this 
or reciting the yaOd ahu vairyb. The priest and 
child now rise, and the investiture proper begins. 

This couHista of four parts : (a) the recital of the ConfeHsion 
of Faith * by the child, led by the officiating pricfit, who tlien 
Inveats the child with the muirah ; (6) the recital of the nirang 
kusti, prefaced by Yt. i. 0, and accompanied by investiture with 
the kusti; (c) the recital of Ys. xii. 8f., as a brief summary of 
the Zoroastrian faith ; (d) the recital of the tan d-arusti, or final 
benediction.® The process of donning the ki/sti is aa follows. 
The priest holds the centre of the kusti in his left hand, and 
takes in his right a part of the two cords thus formed, the 
remainder hanging vertically until the recital of the words 
manaini, gavasni, kunaSnix (‘ thought, word, deed ’) in the 

1 ’The enumeration of these duties differs In different Pahlavi 
and Pazand books (cf. Bdyast Id-Sdyast, xii. 81 ; Soui-dar, vi. 2 ; 
Dind-i-Main6g-x-Xra{, iv. ; Sar-nainah-i Kdz-i-Yazduni, ed. 
P. J. Hataria, Bombay, 1255 a.y., pp. .38-40). 

^ Sad-dar, X. ; Dd{ist(in-i-Dinik, xxxlx. 

* The priest recites, in the course of the naojot, the hoibdm, 
or prayer to the rising sun (on this see Darmesteter, ll. 
688-690). 

* See art. Creed [Parsi], vol. ir. p. 247 f. 

® For the text of this see E. K. Antia, Pdzend Texts, Bombay. 
1909, p. 160 f. ; for the tr., F. Spiegel, Avesta iibersetzt, Leipzig, 
1862-68, iil. 260 f. 
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nlrang kxLsti. With the recital of these words, a part of the 
string; is then formed into circular curves in both the hands, and 
then, on reciting; the words xinao&ra Ahxirahe Mazdao^ through 
the Joying of Ahura Mazda’), the curves are let loose, and with 
the recital of the asein vohii, the thread is passed around the 
child’s waist. With the recital of the first yaQd ahii vairyd^ the 
seoond round is completed, the first knot in front bein^ tied 
with the recital of the word SyaoBanandm. With the recital of 
the same word in the t/a9d ahu vairyd the second knot in front 
is tied, and then, with the recital of another aSem vo/iu, the 
thread is passed round the waist for the third time and the finaf 
two knots at the back are tied. 

After being thus invesLeti with stidrah and kxitti, the child 
recites Yu. xii. 8f., and the initiation, in the strict sense of the 
term, is now corn{dete. The otticiating priest then repeats th< 
tan dariiMti, with a special invocation of blessing on the nev 
member of the Zoroaatrian faith ; and as he recites it, be showers 
over the child’s head a mixture of rice, pomegranate grains, 
raisins, almonds, and slices of coco-nut, after which all th« 
priests join in another tan danuti. The priests then receive 
their fees, and, like the assembled guests, are given presents of 
flowers, betel-leaves, and rose-water, after which a formal dinner 
is given in lionour of the event. 

2 . Initiation into the priesthood. — Among the 
Parsis only the son of a priest is eligible for the 
priesthood (see, further, art. Priest, Priesthood 
[franianp. This law, reintroduced by the Dastur 
Tansar, in the reign of Ardasir Pa[)agan,^ is tradi¬ 
tionally as old as the mythic period of Jamsid 
(Yinia),^ and there have been but few exceptions, 
notably Dastur Rustam Gustasp Ardaslr, who, in 
the 17th cent., ‘ is said to have sprung from the 
laity, and not from a priestly family,’ * being raised 
to the jiriesthood for his services in averting a 
massacre by proving to tlie Muhammadan king of 
Persia that the Zoroastrians were monotheists. At 
the present time it is held that a priest’s father 
need nut necessarily have been a priest, but, after 
the fifth generation of a nriestly family, the right 
of its members to enter the priesthood is forfeited 
if in the meantime none of them have been priests. 

To become a tlioroughly qualitied priest two 
grades of initiation are requisite, rulbar and 
rnardiib. 

(a) Ndvar .—The first rite of initiation into the 
priestliood is termed ndvar (also written ndlbar^ 
ndgbar ; l^alilavi iidpar, ndivar).* The etymology 
and exact meaning of the word are uncertain.® 

The rites connected with the ndvar are three in 
number ; tlie bara^num (for which see art. PuiH- 
FICA’iTON [Iranian]), the gewrdy and the initiation 
proyier. 'Die barahiums are two : one for the 
jiriest himself who is being initiated ; and the 
other for the person, whether dead or living, in 
whose memory or honour the priest is initiated. 
The two baraSniufis may be performed either con¬ 
secutively or with an interval of a few days. 
When tliey have been completed, two priests per¬ 
form the (jrAvrd^ ceremony, w'hich consists of the 
recital of the Yasna^ with its ritual, for six 
consecutive days. 

Th« priest who recites the whole Vaitna Is called joti (Pers. 
z3t, Avesta zaotar), or the officiating priest; and his assistant is 
the rdthipi (Pers. rafipi, Avesta raS&wiikara, ‘ mixer ').7 The 
two alternate in the performance of the (jexvrd, the jdti for each 
day being obliged to remain awake on Liie night of that day to 
obviate danger of pollntiu noctuma, which would vitiate the 
whole gswrd and require it to be begun again. As a further 
precaution two priesLa frequently act as joti, and a third as 
rdthxffu 

During these six days the candidate must devote 
himself to religious duties and avoid contact with 
any non-Zorojistrian. On the seventh day he 
bathes and is clothed in white jdnid (loose robe) 
and picchori (linen girdle). In his left hand he 
carries a shawl as insignia of tem])orary oltice and 
I J. Darmesteter, ‘ Lettro de Tansar au roi ds Tabaristan,’ JA 
IX. iil. [1894] .d8-620. 

‘“i Firdausi, Sdh~ndmah, tr. J. Mobl, Paris, 1870-78, I, 49 f., 
A. Q. and ffi. Ifarner, London, 190.') ff., i, 132; cf. 'J’abari, 
Ch7‘uni<pie . . . tur la version persane d4 . . . Bel'ami, tr. II. 
/.otonlx-rg, Paris, 1867-74, i. lO.'l. 

^ E. \V. West, SUE v, p. xxxiii, 4 xviii. 284. 

® (If. 1 )aniu‘.stL‘ter, Zend-Avesta, i. p. liv, note 2. 

The word is derived from Aveeta garew, ’to seize, acquire.’ 
For the etymology see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta^ i. p. Ixxl, 


function, and in his right a rnace or club (Pers. 
gurZy Avesta va;2f*(i) to symbolize his resolution tc 
fight against all evils, physical or moral.' If local 
conditions permit, as at Naosari, the headquartere 
of the Zoroastrian priesthood in India, the candi¬ 
date, escorted by the head-priest or by his deputy 
and other elders of the community, heads a pro¬ 
cession of invited friends of both sexes to the Dar-i 
Mihr, or fire-temple, in which he is to be initiatecl. 
Where conditions are unfavourable to a public 
procession, as at Bombay, the candidate lives in 
the Dar-i Mihr during the gewrdy and the friends 
assemble there, representing the procession by 
moving from one part of the temple to another. 

The guests having taken their places, the candi¬ 
date goes to the yaziin-pdhy where he is to P®''* 
form the yazi^riy or recital of the Yasna, The 
assembled priests are generally seated on carpete 
spread on the floor. The (candidate removes his 
upper garments, performs the pddydb-knsti, and 
puts on the padan (mouth-veil), which, at first, is 
not thrown across the face, but is held up and 
made to lie on the turban. Thus prepared, the 
candidate is brought before the assembly by one 
of the priests, who asks permission to initiate him. 
The head-priest present, after the interval of a 
few seconds, takes the silence of the assembly for 
assent, and nods his head or puts forward both 
his hands to signify the acquiescence of the 
gathering. 

If the candidate suffers from leproi]^^,* or If he has a wound 
on his body from which blood oozes, it is expected that he may 
be rejected, and, accordingly, in order to enable the assemlily 
to see him well, be Is presented after the removal of his upper 
garments. 

Tlie candidate now returns to the yaziSn-gdh to 
go through the ceremonies of his initiation and to 
recite the Yasna with its ritual. The visitors dis¬ 
perse after Howers and rose-water have been pre¬ 
sented to them. If the father or the guardian of 
the candiilate is well ofV, he distributes money 
among the as.sembled priesthood. Kelative.s and 
friemls are, at times, feasted at noon and even at 
night when the partmts can afi'ord to do so. 

On retiring to the yaziSn-gdh the candidate 
recites the mind ndbar Yasna {Yasna without the 
Fi.v/;am(/) * with its ritual, he acting as Iha jotly 
and the priest who initiates acting as the rdthioi. 
In the afternoon he performs the bdj* ceremony 
and takes his meals, after which he performs the 
dfruigdn ceremony. 

On the second day, on which, as also on the 
third day, the candidate is allowed only one meal, 
these three ceremonies are rejieated in honour of 
SraoS, the bdj being performed in the morning 
instead of the afternoon, as on the first day. On 
the third day they are again repeated in honour of 
Sih rdcak (the thirty days of the month). On the 
fourth day, the Yasna is recited with the Vis- 
parad^ the bdj and d/ringdn being in honour of 
Ahura Mazda. 

Thus qualified, the priest, now called htrhad 
(Avesta aedrapaitiy ‘ teacher ’), can perform the 
dfringdUy naojoty marriage, and such other rites, 
but not the Yasnay the Vendidady or the bdj 
ceremonies. 

It appears that the ndvar hae been, from the first, a cere¬ 
mony of trial—of self-abnegation, self-denial, and self-renuncia¬ 
tion. (1) The candidate is expected to pass his days during the 
whole ceremony, which lasts about a month, in a kind of 
retreat, in order to be free from worldly thoughts and engaged 
*n pious thoughts ; he must sleep on the floor and not on a cot, 
iAke his meals at stated hours after prayers, etc. According to 
.he present custom, if the candidate has a pollutio noctuma 
during the two baraknvims, he is disqualified and has to go 

1 Cf. the mace of Mithra Vt. vi. 6. 

2 On the Iranian horror of leprosy of. Vend. li. 29 and Herod. 

. 139. 

3 On the meaning of Yasna, Visparad, and Vendlddd In this 
connexion see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, i. p. Ixvii. 

4 On the bdj see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, ii. 162 f. 
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through the barainum again, since the untoward occurrence is 
held to show that he wae not passing his time in pure medita¬ 
tion, which he was expected to do, as a would-be priest, hut 
that he thought of worldly matters.i (2) During the last four 
days, when he is being initiated and performs the Yasna cere¬ 
mony himself as jofl, no may take only one meal on the second 
and third days, this also implying that the ndbar is intended to 
prove whether he has control over hunger and thirst, and hence 
ever other passions. 

To obviate risk of the special danger just in¬ 
dicated, candidates are now made to pass through 
the ndbar before the age of fifteen or sixteen. 
Furthermore, not only those intended for the 
priesthood, but many others whose parents plan 
for them very dilferent walks in life, are thus 
initiated with the idea that the ndbar is a good 
ceremony to have performed, whatever the future 
occupation is to be. In these cases only a portion 
of the Yasna is recited. 

(b) Mardtib, —Since the herbad is forbidden to 
perform for others the Yasna^ Vendidad^ and bdj 
ceremonies, or to officiate at the rites of purifica¬ 
tion, even though he has himself performed them 
at his ndbar, he must, in order to Qualify for 
these higher functions, undergo a second initiation 
called mardtib (Arab. ‘ high degrees,’ pi. of mar- 
taba). For this he must read the Vtndlddd, in 
addition to the Yasna and Visparad read for his 
ndbar. 

In the mardtib the candidate has to gc through 
one baraSnum of ten days. On the eleventh day, 
in the company of a Qualified priest, he performs the 
khub ceremony ^ and recites for it the mind ndvar 
Yasna with its ritual. On the second day, in the 
morning, he has to recite another Yasna in honour 
of Sraos, and at midnight he recites the Vendlddd. 
This completes the mardtib. He is then entitled 
to perform and recite any of the Zoroastrian 
ritual and prayers, and his official title is mbbad 
(Pahlavi magupat), ‘chief of the magi.’ 

LiTERATURH.—Jamaspji Mlnocheherji Jamasp A*ana,5Aort 
Treatise on^tht Naojut Ceremony, iJoinVjay, 1887 ; Dosabhai 
Framji Karak^ Hint, of the PartU, London, 1884, i. l(5ft-168, 
ii. 237-240; J. Darraesteter, Le Zend-Avesta^ Paris, 1892-93, 
i. pp, li-liv ; A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 
New York, 1906, p. 380 f.; J. J. Modi, The Maojot* Ceremony 
of the Pdrsis, Bombay, 1909. Th« Pahlavi texts to which rafer- 
ence has been made are translated by E. W, West, .8^/^ v., xxiv. 
(1880-86]. JiVANJI JaMSHEDJI MODI. 

INITIATION (Roman).—Although the word 
initio is used by Latin writers of the best period 
to express the same idea as our ‘ initiation,’ the 
conceiit of advancement from a lower to a higher 
stage in cult hierarchy, by means of a rite which 
often partakes of the mysterious, is not native to 
Roman religious practice. In early Roman times 
the worship of the gods was more a matter of State 
than of private enterprise. It involved a compli¬ 
cated ritual, for the observance of which a trained 
body of men was required. Naturally this priest¬ 
hood liad its method of obtaining and training 
new members, but this can hardly be classed as 
‘initiation.’ Apart from the State worship, it 
may be said that the very life of the people was a 
continuous practice of religion. They imagined 
themselves surrounded by unseen forces, and 
practised innumerable means of appeasing those 
that were evil, and returning thanks for favours 
received. This wsis a matter of everyday usage, 
and required no special training or initiatory 
rites. 

The practice of initiation involves a close orj^an- 
ization of a more or less secret character, into 
which the initiate is received after an examination 
and ordeal, of which the tendency is to excite the 
imagination and render of more apparent value 

1 If this occur* daring the last four days, the candidate is 
called ndbvAi (‘non-existent’) and is absolutely rejected as unfit 
for the priesthood. , 

a The khub is of two grades. For the major the recital of 
the whole I’a^na is requisite ; for the minor the reciUl of Y». 
U.-vl. 


the knowledge he is to receive. It is but liuman 
nature to desire that whicli is difficult to attain, 
and this is the trait which, at all periods, the wiser 
or more clever of mankind have used for their own 
advantage. 

It must also be remembered that we ourselves 
use the word ‘ initiation ’ rather carelessly, and 
that in all probability the Romans did the same. 
Thus, even when we hnd the word in their litera¬ 
ture, without some explanatory context, it is often 
impossible to determine whether the writer means 
a distinct ceremony, or merely that the individual 
referred to has attained some slight degree of 
knowledge over and above those about him, or is 
well informed concerning a given subject. More¬ 
over, the border line between initiation proper and 
cult practices which deal with the admi ion of 
new members is very narrow. Thus, in the cults 
of Vesta and Bona Dea, in which no men were 
allowed to participate, new followers were of 
course taken in. For the sake of limiting the 
subject, the word ‘ initiation ’ is here understood 
to involve a more complicated ceremony, with 
secret and mysterious rites, by means of which 
one was admitted to a close organization. 

Even at a fairly late period initiation did not 
play the part in Roman religion that one would 
expect from its use at other times. The references 
to it in literature are by no means frequent ; they 
are so slight, in fact, that the more important 
modern classical encyclopaedias and dictionaries 
{e.g. Pauly-Wissowa, Darernberg-Saglio, etc.) in¬ 
clude no treatment of the subject save for scanty 
references under other headings. In Roman litera¬ 
ture there is no mention of any such practice 
before the introduction of the cult of Demeter 
(identified with the Roman Ceres) in the first years 
of the Republic. The Eleusiiiian mysteries con¬ 
nected with the worship of this goddess must 
soon have become known, although they were not 
officially introduced into Rome until much later. 
Cicero refers to them in de Leg. ii. 9 : 

* Let no one be initiated into the mysteries save those of 
Ceres, and according to the (Jreek rite'; cf. also ii. 14 : ‘Cer¬ 
tainly 1 do (t.if. make an exception of the niysterie* into which 
we have been initiated], for among all the excellent and divine 
institutions which Athens ha* given to mankind, there is 
nothing better than these raysteries, which have raised us from 
a wild and 8a^’age state to one more noble and rellned. As i* 
indicated by ths word initia, in very truth have we learned the 
first principles of life, and not only to live hanpily, but to die 
with hope for a better future.’ In de Leg. ii. 16 also Cicero 
insist* that the initiation of women Into the rite* of Ceres must 
take place at it i* done in Rome. 

These passages bring out the respect in wliicli 
the Eleusiiiian mysteries were held, and also the 
fact that they received some inoditications at the 
hands of the Romans. They show indirectly that 
there existed at the same time other cults of a 
more harmful nature. 

Something of tlie same import is also found in 
Varro, de Re Rustica, III. i. 5 : 

* Not without reason do they call her Mother Earth, and 
Cere*, and believe that those who worship her lead a virtuous 
and uaeful life, and that they are the sole ■urvivor* of the 
ancient Saturnian stock. With this is in harmony the fact that 
the term initia is generally applied to those rite* which are 
held eacred to Ceres.’ 

Here, too, initia means the sacred mysteries to 
which only the initiated were admitteil. In this 
connexion may be mentioned two referencos of 
merely general import in JSeneca. In Ep. xc. 29 
he says: 

‘These ar® her [wisdom’s] Initiatory rites, by mean* of which 
are revealed, not the m^’sterles of a municipal t/cmple, but of 
the world itself, the vaat temple of all the god*.’ And in LiusiL 
xcv. 64 : ‘Thus, just as only th® Initiates Jtnow the most holy 
of th® sacred rites, so in philosophy,’ etc. 

We learn from Vitruvius that in temple con¬ 
struction account was sometimes taken of those 
who were to be initiated. In the preface to bk. 
vii. he says : 
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‘Thus by th« addition of a vestibule he g^ave to the initiates 
ati increase of space, and to the work a supreme (li^-^nity.’ 

There is also a reference to initiation as a 
general practice in Terence {Phorm. i. 13, tr, 
Sargeaiint) : 

‘ Then a^ain Oeta will be hit for another present when achlt 
is born : and another on its birthday, and another at tha initia 
tion ceremony.’ 

On the whole, however, in spite of these and a 
few other references, we know very little of th 
actual rites of initiation—a fact which is not sur 
prising when we consider the mystery in which 
the^ were involved. 

Flven in the case of the cults of Cybele, Isis, 
Bacchus, and Mithra, we know comparatively 
little concerning the initiation ceremonies. In 
Livy we have several references to the Bacchan 
alia, especially In bk. xxxix., and the verb initio 
is often used [e.a. xxxix. 9 : ‘ Bacchis eum se initi- 
aturam (vovit)d, showing that certain definite 
rites were performed. Concerning the Mithra cult 
something more is known (see art. Mithraism). 
Still other mysteries were connected with the 
worship of Isis and Serapis, and their cult attained 
great importance in Horne. In Apuleiiis {Met. 
xi.) are ciescrihed the various stages by which the 
initiate gradually became familiar with the secrets 
of the cult of Isis ; but not even here are the actual 
details revealed, and the language used is pur 
posely figurative ; e.g. xi. 23 : 

‘ I approached the confines of Death, Havina trod the 
threshold of Proserpina, I returned through all the elements. 
At midnij^dit I beheld Lha sun brightly gleaming, i was in the 
presence of the gods above and the gods below, and worshipped 
them close at hand.' 

All of these cults ajipealed to the love of the 
mysterious. They arouse<i the interest of their 
followers, and often led them on to the highest 
pitch of frenzied excitement and fanaticism. With 
this in mind we tinderstand wliy the initiates were 
numbered by the tiiou.sands, and why the <'ult of 
Mithra was for .some time a serious rival to Christi¬ 
anity. This state of atfairs could not have existed 
at an early period, when individual action was 
8 uppres.sed and made subservient to the welfare 
of the family and of the State. The handing 
togetln^r uf men of different walks in life for some 
cult practice meant the downfall of the early unity, 
and of tlie cold formalism of a State religion as 
well. 

Litkratcrk,— Ling. Lat. (the material for initio, initia, 
etc., was kindly placed at the present writer’s disposal in 
Munich) ; aril, on tiilferont cults, in Reseller, Darcmberg* 
Saglio, Pauly W'issovva, (Me. ; G. Wi.ssowa, liel. nnd Knltxis tier 
Roincr'^, Munich, l'Jl’2 ; J H. Carter, The Religion of A'lo/ia, 
London, 19()d, 'The lieLu . s Life of Ancient Home, do. 1911; 
F. Cumont, Teilen et monnifients jhjxirH relati/x aux xnyst^res 
d* Mithra, Hnissi'la, LS95-99, Astrology and Heli(/xA)n among 
tht Greeks and Romans, New York, 1912 ; J. Toutain, Les 
Cultea paieng dans Veinjnre roinain, Paris, 1908; W. Warde 
Fowler, 'The Roman FesGtut/s, Ixmdon, 1899, Social Life at 
Rome, do. 1909; E. Rohde, TsycheA, Tuiiingen, 1907, 

C. Den.smore Curtis. 

INITIATION (Til)etan).—Admission into the 
Buddhist Order in Tibet follows generally in its 
details the orthodox practice of ancient Indian 
Buddhism. The most notable exception is that in 
Tibet, in common with the countries of ‘Southern’ 
Buddhism, the nominal age limit is reduced to 
considerably below the sixteen years of })rimitive 
Buddhism. This earlier entrance, however, is in 
the case of Tibet expressly regarded os a pre¬ 
liminary stage of probation, anterior to the actual 
novitiate, and is, therefore, analogous to the period 
of ‘ nrobation ’ (Skr. parivdsa) imposed in early 
Buddhism upon adult converts from a heterodox 
religion before their initiation into Buddha’s Order. 

In Tibet, therefore, we find three stages in the 
process of initiation—probation, novitiate, and full 
initiation or ordination. 

I. Probation.—In this preliminary stage, which 
corresponds to the ‘ leaving home to become an 
ascetic ’ {pravrajyd) of primitive Buddhism, there is 


little ceremony. ’I’he hoy-oandidate is brought to 
the monastery by his parent or guardian between 
the ages of eight and twelve. His parentage is 
inquired into by a senior monk (not necessarily the 
head of the mono-stery) to ascertain that he is not 
the son of a butcher, smith, or other irreligious 
trade, and that he is free-bom ; and he is physi¬ 
cally examined to ascertain the absence of any 
disqualifying bodily or mental defect. On pc^sing 
this examination, he has a tuft of his hair snippea 
off, as a preliminary tonsure, and he is clad in the 
monastic robe, and made over to one of the senior 
monks, preferably a relative, as a tutor. He is 
now a ‘ pupil,’ or da-pa {grva-pa) of the monastery. 
His tutor or teacher {ger-gan, Skr. upddhydva) 
takes him to an informal conclave of fellow-monks, 
and gains their consent to taking the boy as his 
pupil. The boy is not allowed to take part in the 
puDlic services, but performs acts oi personal 
service to his teacher. After several years spent 
in learning to read and write and recite from 
memory the elementary scriptures, he becomes 
eligible for the novitiate. 

2 . Novitiate.—This may not be entered before 
the age of sixteen years, and the ceremony is more 
formal and solemn than for the preliminary en¬ 
trance. In Tibet it has two stages, a lower and an 
upper initiation. The candidate liimself applies 
for admission into the Order. He is conducted by 
his tutor to the abbot or prior of the monastery, 
who examines him with any other candidates as to 
his desire to enter the Order, and his knowledge 
of some elements of the religion, and hears him 
recite some sacred texts. The candidate, on being 
passed, has his head shaved, excepting a tuft on 
the crown, and he is given a new religious personal 
name, usually that of some ancient Buddhist 
divine. He is taught to repeat the ‘ Three- 
Kefuge’ formula, ‘ I go for refuge to Buddha, His 
Word, and His Congregation,’ and is exhorted to 
keep the fasts, the lirst live (or eiglit) moral com¬ 
mandments {Pila), and ‘the ten precepts’ {Hksd- 
pada)^ the transgression of which creates ‘ the ten 
;ins.’ The novice is now of the class called gi-iitn, 
the approacher towards virtue,’ a translation of 
he Skr. updisaka, with which stage it generally 
2 orre.sponds, so that it is practically equivalent to 
the stage of tlie lay devotee of primitive Buddhism. 
The great majority of the so-called ‘monks' of 
Tibet do not advance beyond this .stage of what is 
practically a lay devotee, and they still are called 
Id-pa, or ‘ pupil.’ 

The higlicr grade of the novitiate, which is the 
'eal novitiate, is attained only by the more intol- 
igent and meritorious pupil.s and those who can 
afford to pay the somewliat heavy educational fees 
necessary. In this stage the neophyte is called 
ge-tsvl, * follower in the path of virtue,’ the 
(juivalent of the irdrnanera of Indian Buddhism, 
le must be specially approved by the superior of 
he mona.stery, and he solemnly vows to renounce 
he world for a religious life, to embrace poverty 
and celibacy, and to keep the thirty-six moral and 
'isciplinary rules. He is then permitted to mix 
rith the other higher monks in the routine of the 
lonastery, recite with them the sacred texts, par- 
-icipate in the various celebration rites, and take 
part in discussions. Initiation into this grade 
:akes place in a formal chapter or conclave of the 
iionks, presided over usually by one of the higher 
re incarnating ’ Lamas, who during the ceremony 
completes the tonsure by removing the remaining 
■uft of hair, and calls the novice by his religious 
lame, which now is exclusively used as his [lersonal 
lesignation. This consecration to the higher novi- 
iate is supposed, in Tibet, to bind the individual 
to the Order for life. 

3. Full initiation or ordination.—Admission to 
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the final stage of full monkhood cannot take place 
before the age of twenty, and is usually much 
later. In this stage the monk receives the title of 
ae-long, ‘ the virtuous beggar,’ the literal equiva¬ 
lent oi the Indian bhik^u^ or mendicant friar, the 
usual epithet of Buddha and his disciples. This 
stage is attained by comparatively lew of the 
monks in Tibet, owing to the high standard of 
qualifications, intellectual and moral, demanded, 
and the educational expense. For this purpose 
several years of study must be passed in one or 
other of the great collegiate monasteries, at 
Tashilhunpo, Gahldan, Sera or Depung at Lhasa, 
Kumbum, etc., for the yellow-hat sect, or at 
Saskya, Mindolling, etc., for the red-hat sects. 
To reach these centres of learning the novice has 
to undertake long journeys on foot, and great priva¬ 
tions, and be for a time in a very literal sense a 
* beggar of virtue.* The examination, which is 
searchingly severe, is undertaken by a chapter of 
the most learned monks available, usually over ten 
in number. The successful candidate formally 
vows to keep the full rules, 253 in number. The 
fully fledged monk, or ge-long, is the acme of the 
Buddhist Order in Tibet. The Dalai Lama himself 
rejoices in this title. From the ranks of the qt long 
are recruited the abbots, teachers, chief celel)rant 3 , 
high priests, and astrologers of the great monas¬ 
teries and temples. 

The initiation of nuns is substantially identical 
with that of the male members of the Order. Into the 
esoteric doctrines and practices of Yoga mysticism 
special personal teaching is imparted by auepts. 

Litkraturr. — L. A. Waddell, Tf>s Buddhirm of Tibet, 
Tiondon, 1895, Lhasa and Its Mysteries, do. 1904. See also art. 
Initiation (Buddhiat) and the literature appended to It. 

L. A. VVaddkbl. 

INNER LIGHT.— See Certainty (Religious), 
Experience (Religious), Friends, Society of. 

INNOCENCE. —There are two words in the 
NT which, though not uniformly translated in the 
English versions, seem to convey the ideas sug¬ 
gested by the word ‘ innocent.’ In Ro 16’® the 
word A/ca/cos is translated (R\^) Mnnocent ’; in He 
7^ (of Christ) ‘guileless.’ The other word, d5oXos, 
occurs in 1 P 2 ^, where the Apostle exhorts his 
readers to ‘ long for the spiritual milk which is 
without guile’ {dSoXov). Each word, however, has 
its own strict sen.se. 

1. The Akukos (Vulg. innocens) is he who hurts 

nobody by word, deed, or thought—the character 
virtually described in I Co 13®-’. In He 7'^ our 
Lord is described as 5<rtos, A/caAos, afxiavros (cf. Cypr. 
de Oral. Dom. 15 : ‘ Voluntas Dei est quam 

Christus et fecit et docuit . . . iniuriam facere 
non iiosse, et factam posse tolerare’). Cicero per¬ 
haps overlooks the word dKaKla (used by Demosth.) 
when he remarks that innocenlia has no exact 
Greek equivalent, but that possibly d/3Xd/3eta would 
express that state of mind which injures no one 
{Ttisc. Disp, iii. 8 ; the same definition is given by 
Augustine, Serm. cclxxviii. 8 ). It is obvious that 
the character which ‘ taketh not account of evil,’ 
and which believes to any extent in the integrity 
of others, is apt to be credulous and easily deceived. 
Hence the word A^aAos, like airAocs, tends to acijuiro 
a contemptuous sense in some heathen writers, 
suggesting the notion of one who is inexperienced 
and readily imposed upon. 

2 . A5oXot (Vulg. sine dolo, 1 P 2^*) clearly connotes 
the absence of conscious fraud or intention to 
deceive (cf. Jn D^). The word may thus be re¬ 
garded as virtually synonymous with AirXocs. Thus 
Augustine asks, ‘ Quid est dolus nisi aliud^agere et 
aliud simulare ? . . . dolus duplicat cor ’ (*Serw. 
cccliii. 1). But it seems also to include that kind 
of quality which we describe by the word * inno¬ 


cent,’ or, in other words, the characteristic grace 
of childhood, the grace commended by St. Paul in 
1 Co 14‘^ (r^ KaKlq. ^rjirid^cTc) and by St. Peter in 
1 P 2’*». 

3 . The AAttAoj, then, is he who has no malitia in 
him, and who harms no one; the A^oXos is w ithout 
‘ guile,’ and deceives no one. The two words taken 
together express the childlikeness, the simplicity, 
which our Lord requires in the citizens of His 
Kingdom (Mk 10 ’*). In fact, ‘innocence’ is speci¬ 
ally claimed by Tertullian as the characteristic 

f race of Christians: ‘ Nos ergo soli innocentes. . . . 

nnocentiam a Deo edocti, et perfecte earn novimus 
ut a perfecto magistro revelatain, et lideliter cus- 
todimus, ut ab incontemptibili dispectoie [al. dis- 
pensatore] mandatain ’ {Apol. 45). Cf. the ajihorism 
of Lactantius, Div. Inst, vi., ‘de Vero Cultu,’ 1 : 
‘Nihil sancta et singularis ilia majestas aliud ab 
hominedesiderat quam solam innoceiitiam ; quam si 
quia obtulerit Deo, sati.s pie, satis religiose iitavit.’ 

In a sermon ascribed (incorrectly) to ISt. Bernard’ 
some useful distinctions are drawn. 

(i.) There isan *iniwcentiasecundumpotestatern,* 
the innocence which is incapable of committing sin. 
Innocence in this sense is the attribute of Christ 
alone. He only is without sin ; the Evil One 
cornea ‘and hath nothing in’ Him (Jn 14*®). In 
Him only is there ‘ that absence of all evil which 
implies the presence of all good.’ He is innocent 
because He fulfils ‘all righteousness’ (cf. Aug. 
Enarr. in Ps. lOU [lOl]^: ‘'I'ota ergo iustitia ad 
unum verbum innocentiae redigitur’). 

(ii.) There is also an ‘innocentia secundum aeta- 
tern,' the ‘ harmlessness ’ of those wdio through 
weakness of body or simplicity of mind know 
not liow to sin. This is the primal innocence 
of childhood, a negative state—the state of those 
who either are untempted or have not} et awakened 
to the consciousness of good and evil in choice and 
action. The ‘ innocence ’ of the first man was of 
this kind. He was not ‘ perfect ’ in the sense of 
having reached his full or final development, but 
‘upright’ in the sense that he was on the right 
line towards the [)erfection of which he wuis capable. 
He had not the perfection either of knowledge or 
of sanctity (we rnu.st not confuse ‘ innocence ’ with 
‘ sanctity ’); but he possessed those faculties which 
made him caj»able of a progressive development, 
which was to be conditioned, ennobled, and secured 
by communion with God (see G. Bull, Discourses, 
no. 5, ‘ I'he State of Man before the Fall,’in his 
Works, Oxford, 18-46, ii. 52-136; H. Martensen, 
Christian Dogmatics, Edinburgh, 1878, § 78). 

Perhaps it is also appropriate to mention under this head th* 
assertions of innocence and intcffrity, both personal and 
n.ational, with which we meet in the Psalter. It njust be 
reiiieinbered that side by side with lantfua^e of this tema we 
find the most heartfelt acknowledgment of sin {e.g. in such 
I’salms as 8‘2, 51, and many others), together with a deep sense 
of dependence on the divine mercy {e.g, Pss. 25, 86, 18U). The 
fact is that the consciousness of innocence awakened in 
devout Psraelites by the study of the Law is * relative, not 
absolute.' ‘The assertion of integ^rity . . . is that of the/lat.id, 
the "godly” man, who is determined to keep well within the 
bounds of the covenant which is the charter of national reliufion, 
or is conscious of having^ done so’ (^W. T. Davison, in 11DB 
iv. 157*»). Further, the spirit of childlike confidence in God 
which pervades many of the Psalms in question is entirely 
opposea to the temper of self-righleousness. It is bij^nificant 
that, in the arjfument of Uo 4 on the blessedness of Justification 
by faith, St. Paul illustrates his point by citing the language of 
a Psalm (32if-). 

(iii.) There is, finally, an ‘innocentia secundum 
voluntatem,^ i.e. the confirmed habitual innocence 
of those who have retained their purity of heart in 
spite of temptation, and have coriHistently striven 
to be true to their liighest ideals. This state U 
comoatible with minor faults of ignorance or in¬ 
firmity, but it is essentially a Clirist-like state. 
The Christian believer does fall into sin ; but for 
him sin is exceptional, and contradicts the habitual 
1 Opens, ed. Paris, 1839, ii, 1620 (PL clxxxlv. 1119). 
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tenor of his life, leaving his essential characte; 
intact (1 Jn 1® 2^ 3®). 

Here, then, we pass beyond the conception o: 
innocence as mere harmlessness. The innocence 
which man lost in the Fall is restored to us in 
Christ. He enables men to become what He bids 
them to become—as ‘ little children,’ and so ‘ simple 
concerning evil' (Ro 16‘®; cf. Ph 2^®). Innocence is 
practically enuivalent to that simplicity or single¬ 
ness of mina which springs from whole-hearted 
and entire devotion to God. As Augustine more 
than once insists, innocence belongs to him who 
injures neither others nor himself; that is, who 
abstains from the wilful self-injury involved in sin 
Innocence, then, means the personal integrity o 
which the heathen dreametl, but which he haa no 
means of realizing (Hor. Carm. i. 22). Nor does i 
exclude zeal for the good of another. ‘ Pertinet 
ad innocentis othcium, non solum nemini malum 
inferre, verum etiam cohibere a peccato vel piinire 
peccatum, ut aut ipse qui plectitnr corrigatur 
experimerito, aut alii terreantur exemplo ’ (Aug. 
dt Civ. Deiy xix. 16). 

4. The question may be raised whether innocence 
once lost can be restored. Augustine touches upon 
this point in his Op. Imptrf. c. Julian, vi. 19. The 
answer to the question is that there is no limit to 
the power of true repentance so long ns the soul is 
capable of it, and is willing to accept the discipline 
which penitence implies. There is such a thing as 
a re-created purity and beauty of character. And 
in this re-creative i)roces8 a cliief agent is the very 
spectacle of innocence. Christ acts upon the sin 
of the world, not only or chiefly by unveiling and 
denouncing it, but also by exhil)iting to men a 
flawles.s pattern of goodness, which exercises its 
own attractive power and elicits goodness in others. 
Men are drawn to Christ by what He w, not less 
than by His words of grace and works of power. 
The vision of stainles.s purity, combined with per¬ 
fect humility and gentlene.ss to the sinful, awakens 
the longing for Indiness ; the dumb yearning of the 
soul for righteousness is kindled by the actual 
presence and influence of a rigliteous personality. 
This i>ower of kindling the desire for holiness is 
one of the many precious privileges of innocence. 
Others might be meritioneJ, such as ‘ the boldness 
and frankness of tho.se who are as if they liad no 
sin, from liaving been clean.sed from it ; the uucon- 
taminated lie.arts, open countenances, and un¬ 
troubled eyes of those who neither sus})ect, nor 
conceal, nor shun, nor are jealous’ (Newman, 
Paroch. and Plain Serrn. viii. 268)—the clear con¬ 
science, strong will, and joyous teniper of tl)o.se 
who have experienced the renewing power of grace, 
and have ‘ tasted the powers of the world to come ’ 
(He 6®). 

Litkraturii.—R. C. Trench, Syn. of ih$ NT, Cambridg-e, 
1864, I Ivi. ; J. H. Newman, Parochial and JHain Stnnons, 
London, 1868, vol. v. no. 8, vol. viii. no. 18 ; J. R. llling-worth, 
Unit, and Oath. Sections, Ix)ndon, 1893, no. vii. ‘Innocence’; 
R. Rainy, Sojourning with God, and Other Sermonfi, Ix>ndon, 
1902, no. ix. R. L. OtTLKY. 

INQUISITION.—1. History. —Inc^uisitiou was 
a method for searching out heretics, instituted by 
the Church with a view to bringing them to re¬ 
pentance, or punishing them in proportion to their 
ofl’ence. 

In the present article we shall confine our dis¬ 
cussion to the Inquisition of the 12th and 13th 
centuries against the Cathari and the VValdenses, 
and of the i4th cent, against the Franciscan here¬ 
sies. The Spanish In(]uisition established in 1478 
by the Cat holies Ferdinand and Isabella, with the 
aj)])roval of Sixtus IV., and specially directed 
against the lapsed Jews, Moors, and Moriscoes, is 
outside of our scope ; we shall also leave out of 
ac(;ount the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 


or Inquisition which Paul III. established by his 
Constitution Licet of 2l8t July 1642, and to which 
Sixtus V. put the final touch (Constitution Immensa 
of 25th Jan. 1587 or 1588).^ 

From the 12th cent, onwards the repression of 
heresy was the great business of Church and State. 
The distress caused, particularly in the north of 
Italy and the south oi France, by the Cathari, or 
Manichceans, whose doctrine wrought destruction 
to society as well as to faith, appalled the leaders 
of Christianity. On several occasions and in vari¬ 
ous places, people and rulers sought justice at first 
in summary conviction and execution; culprits 
were either outlawed or put to death. The Church 
for a long time opposed these rigorous measures, 
its representatives forming three classes — those 
who denied the right of punishing heterodoxy as 
a crime, and limited their opposition to discussion ; 
those who wished to use only spiritual weapons 
against it, such &a excommunication, and so pre¬ 
serve the orthodox from contamination ; and, 
lastly, those who, while advocating temporal pun¬ 
ishments for the heretics, resorted tx) extreme mea¬ 
sures only half-heartedly and against their better 
feelings. The death-penalty was never included 
in any system of repression. 

Towards the end of the 12th cent, and the begin¬ 
ning of the 13th a change took place. At the 
Lateran Council of 1179 (can. 27), Pope Alexander 
III. invited sovereigns to employ force of arms to 
protect the Chri.stian people from the violence of 
the Cathari, Brahan^ons, etc., giving princes the 
right to imprison ofl'enders and confiscate their 
property. The pope even oflered indulgences to 
those who should accomplish this work of piety. 
In 1184, Pope Lucius III., in consort with the 
Emperor Frederick Barbaros.sa, published an edi(-t 
at Verona with still more severe measures : here¬ 
tics, once excommunicated, were to be handed over 
to secular authority to be punished according to 
their deserts {animadversio aebita). This animad- 
versio did not mean the deatli-penalty, but it in¬ 
cluded exile, conliscation of property, demolition 
of their houses, infarnia, loss oi civil rights, and 
so on. 

The most noteworthy measure of the Council of 
Verona was the institution of epiRcoj»al inquiry, or 
inquisition. Every bishop was required to inspect 
carefully, in person or through liis archdeacon or 
by means of trustworthy clerKs, all suspected par¬ 
ishes, and to make the inliabitants denounce und(‘r 
oath all heretics, acknowledged or secret. The 
latter were then required to free themselves from 
.suspicion by oath ; and, if tliey refused to take the 
oatii, or recanted later, tliey were sentenced and 
punished. Counts, barons, rectors, and consuls 
of towns and other places were required to assist 
the Church in this work of repression, on pain of 
forfeiting their office, being excommunicated, and 
seeing their lands laid under interdict. 

The pontificate of Innocent III., which began in 
1198, marks a lull in the development of the penal 
legislation of the Churcli. Neither his Letters nor 
Jie Lateran Council of 1215, over which he pre¬ 
sided, did anything beyond confirming the decisions 
of his predecessors. But, if Innocent III. did not 
add to the canons, he justified them by motives 
which afterwards served to make them considerably 
more severe. 

‘Accordinff to civil law,’ said the pontiff, 'criminal* convicted 
treason are punished with death and their goods are confis¬ 
cate ; if even their children's lives are spared, it is simply out 
Df pity. With how much more reason then should they who 
Dffend Jssus, the Son of the Lord God, by deserting the faith, 
te cut off from Christian communion and stripped of their 
'oods, for it is infinitely more serious to offend against the 
!>ivine majesty than to injure human majesty ' (‘ cum longe sit 
-avius aeternam quam temporalem laedore majesUtem ’). 

1 For the further history of the Inquisition, see art. Orpioa 
:Holy). 
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This saying, addressed to the magistrates of 
Viterbo on 25th March 1199 ii. 1), will live 

for ever. Frederick li. set himself to deduce the 
consequences implied in it; and the Constitution 
which he promulgated on 22nd Nov. 1220 for the 
whole empire exactly reproduces (ch. vi.) Innocent 
III.’s phrase {Mon. Germ, Leges, sect. iv. vol. ii. 
p. 107-109). In the Constitution of 1224 for Lom- 
ardy, the death - penalty is decreed against the 
Manichoeans ; and, as the ancient legislation im¬ 
poses upon them the penalty of death by burning, 
we may take it that Frederick ii. condemned here¬ 
tics to die at the stake. In 1230, the Dominican 
Guala, bishop of Brescia, exacted this law in his 
episcopal town. 

Pope Gregory ix., who had frequent dealings 
with Guala, adopted his point of view. The Im¬ 
perial Constitution of 1224 was entered in the 
register of pontifical letters either at the end of 
1230 or at the beginning of 1231, and is found 
there under the number 203 in the fourth year of 
Gregory’s pontificate (Auvray, Registres de Gr€- 
pvirc/X., no. 635). The pope then set himself to 
put this Constitution into practice, beginning with 
the city of Rome. He promulgated a law, prob¬ 
ably in Feb. 1231, in wnich he commanded that 
heretics convicted by the Church should be aban¬ 
doned to secular justice, to bo punished as they 
deserved {anirnadversio debita). A municipal 
regulation published at the same tin;a by the 
senator of Rome, Annihaldi, established tlie new 
juris])rudence for the Eternal City (J. F. Buehmer, 
Acta Imperii selecta, Innsbruck, 1870, xiii. 378). The 
enalty to be imposed was not specified ; but the 
ind of punishment was sulliciently indicated by 
the Constitution of the Emperor, which had just 
been entered in the registers of the pontifical offico. 
From the month of Feb. 1231 onwards a number of 
Patarins were arrested in Rome ; those wlio resisted 
conversion w’ere condemned to be burned alive, and 
the others were sent to Monte Ca.ssino and Cava 
to do penance {Mon. Germ. Script, xix. 363). The 
actual facta thus showed, in a very striking man¬ 
ner, in what sense these documents were to be 
interpreted (see Vacandard, UInquisition, pp. 
129-134). 

The bishops, who, in virtue of their ordinary 
powers, were originally charged with the duty of 
searching out heretics and judging them in con¬ 
cert with the secular authority, performed their 
duty with more or less precision. Where their 
zeal was insufficient, Rome was obliged to step 
in. The popes commissioned their legates to take 
action against heresy over and above the bishops; 
and, from the end of the 12th cent., we find two 
inquisitions at work at the same time—the epis¬ 
copal inquisition of the ordinary bishops in their 
own respective dioceses ; and the legatine inquisi¬ 
tion carried on by the legates throughout the dis¬ 
tricts under their supervision, in virtue of their 
commission from the Holy See. For example, we 
know that, in 1178, Pope Alexander III. had sent 
the cardinal of St. Chrysogonus to Languedoc as 
legate, witli full power to repress heresy. 

' In virtue of thie commission, the leg^ate »nd the Cistercians 
who accompanied him extracted a promise under oath from the 
bishop of Toulouse, a section of the cleriiry, the consuls, and all 
the citizens whose orthodoxy was not under suspioion, to jfive 
written Information against all heretics and their abettors' 
{Hiit. g&n. d4 Languedoc, Toulouse, 1879, vi, 79). 

Similarly, in 1198, Innocent III. gave absolute 
power to the Cistercian religious v^om he sent 
into the county of Toulouse as apostolic legates. 
The princes received orders to put themselves at 
their disposal: 

‘ It is our wish also that all the people Uke arms agrsinst the 
heretics whenever brother Raynier and brother Oui may deem 
it advisable to give the command ’ (Potthast, Regatta, no. 96). 

St. Dominic, who has been credited with being 
the first inquisitor, acted at first only as a subor¬ 


dinate ; any services that he rendered to the Inqui¬ 
sition were done in fulfilment of an office which he 
held—the Cistercian legateship under the direction 
of Arnaud of Citeaux and Pierre of Castelnau (cf. 
AS, Aug. i. [1867] 410 f.). 

The time was approaching when the papacy was 
to confine the office of inquisitor excluHivelv to 
religious Orders, and, among them, particularly to 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, it was in this 
form that the Inquisition was established nearly 
everywhere under Pope Gregory IX. In 1132, the 
pope put the prosecution of the heretics in Bour¬ 
gogne into the hands of the Dominican prior of 
Besan(;on and Fathers Gautier and Robert. This 
mission, limited at first to a well-defined area, soon 
extended over the whole of France. On 13th April 
1233, Gregory ix. advised the bishops of France 
that he had invested the Dominicans with the 
office of inquisition in this country, because ‘ the 
cares of their multifarious duties liardly left the 
bishops time to breathe.’ Finally, by another 
bull, dated 21it Aug. 1235, the pope nominated 
as Inquisitor-General of the kingdom of France 
(‘per universum regmirn Franciae’) brother Robert 
(surnamed Me Bougre’ because, before he joined 
the Dominican Order, he himself had been a mem¬ 
ber of a body of Cathari known by the name of 
Bulgari, Bougres). Robert was required to act 
in concert with the bishops and religious Orders 
(Frederichs, Robert U Bougre, premier inquuiteur 
ginti'al de France, p. 18). 

It is well known bow these pontifical measures 
were welcomed by the king of France. The 
statute-book known as Rstaolissemtnis de Saint 
Louis and the Coutumes de Beauvoisis of Beau- 
rnanoir attest the readiness of the civil power to 
support the work of inquisition : 

‘ Quand le 1ug:e [accl^siastique] aurait examine (I’accua^], 8« 
if trouvait qirif fut boui^re ti la davait faira envoier 

k la Justice laiuue at la justice laicjue le doit faire ardoir [brOlarj 
(E. J. de I^uriere, OrdoiinanceM (Us row ds Rrattce, PaHs, 1723, 

i. 211, 176). ‘ Kn tel caa,’ eaya the Couturrut d* JSaauvotrw (ed. 
Soci^U de I’hist. de France, Paris, 1842, i. 157, 418), ' dolt aider la 
lai'que justice kaainte Ey;Ii8e ; car quand qualqu'uu est condamn^ 
comme bougre par rexamlnatioD da saints Glglisa, saints Eglbe 
le doit abandonner k la laique justice et la laique justice le doit 
ardoir, pareeque la Justice splritueile ne doit nul mettra k mort.' 

The Inquisition soon overstepped tlie boundaries 
of France. Flanders and the Low Countries, for 
example, were subject in 1233 to the authority of 
the Grand Inquisitor of France, Robert le Bougie 
(cf. Fredericq, Corpus documentor%Jum inquisitionis 
neerlandicce, passun). 

In the south, the ecclesiastical dioceses had their 
seat on the two slopes of the Pyrenees ; hence the 
frequent communications between the orthodox, 
as also between the heretics, of Spain and France. 
The King of Aragon, Jayme I., waa always inter¬ 
ested in questions of faith. On the advice of his 
confessor, the Dominican Raymond of Pennafort, 
he requested Gregory IX. to send him some inquisi¬ 
tors ; and in a bull of 26th May 1232 the pope 
invited the archbishop of Tarragone and his suf¬ 
fragans to institute a general inquisition in their 
dioceses, either personally or with the help of 
the Dominicans or some other religious Order. 
A little later (30th April 1235), in reply to several 
questions, Gregory IX. banded over to the king 
of Aragon a whole code of incmisitorial procedure 
which had been drawn up by Raymond of Peiina- 
fort. PTom this time the Inquisition operate 
regularly throughout Aragon, with the co-op«ration 
of Dominicans and PTanciscans, and extended its 
•way into Navarre (Lea, Hist, of the Inquisition, 

ii, 162 tr.). Castille could not escape its influence. 
The Fuero real, a code promulgated by Alphonso 
the Wise in 1256, and the Siete Partidas of 1265 
reproduce the prescriptions against heresy inserted 
into the Decretals of Gregory IX., and also those of 
his successors, which figurea later in the Sextus of 
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Boniface VIII. (cf. El Fuero real, iv. 1 ; Side Par- 
tidas, i. 6. 58, viii. ‘24. 7, vii. 25). 

The Cathari lieretics in the .sontli of France ha< 
come over from the north of Italy ; hut Italy stil 
cherished a goodly number in her breast. Eve: 
before Gregory ix. adopted the laws of Frederic! 
II., the Inquisition was doing active work in thes' 
regions. As early as 1224, Honorius III. hac 
ordered the bishops of Brescia, Modena, and Rimin 
to expel tiie heretics from their dioceses. In 122^ 
the papal legate, Geollrey, commanded the uncon 
verted and lapsed heretics of Milan to be handec 
over to the secular authority. We have already 
noticed the inquisitorial work of Guala in Brescia in 
1230. Seeing the trend of the movement, Gregory 
IX. nominated the Dominican Alberic inquisitor in 
Lombardy (1232), the Dominican Feter of Verons 
(St. Feter Martyr) inouisitor at Milan (1233) 
and the Dominicans Aldohrandini Cavalcanti am 
Ruggieri Calcagni inquisitors at Florence—tin 
former in 1230, the latter about 1241 (cf. J.,ea, ii 

201 ir.). 

In Germany, it was given to the Dominican 
Conrad of Marburg to apply the Imperial ordi 
nances and pontifical bulls relating to the Inquisi 
tion. A letter from Gregory ix., dated 11th 
Oct. 1231, gave him minute directions as to the 
procedure to be followed (J. F. Kuchenbecker, 
Analecta Hass'iaca, Marburg, 1730, iii. 73). 

From Germany the Inqui.sition spread into 
Bohemia and Hungary and even into the Slavic 
and Scandinavian countries. In short, with the 
exception of England, it soon covered the whole 
of Latin (3iristendom. 

2. Procedure.—The working of the Inquisition 
is explained in a letter addressed by Gregory ix. 
to Conrad of Marburg on 11th (Oct. 1231 as follows ; 

‘ When you arrive in a town, convoke the prelates, cler;j:y, 
and people, and deliver a solemn address ; then, with the help 
of some discreet persons make a very diligent search for heretic^ 
and suspecas (who will have been denounced to you). Those 
w'ho, after examination, are considered ifuilty or suspected of 
heresy must promise absolute obedience to the orders of the 
Church ; otherwise you will have to proceed acrainst them in 
accordance with the statutes recently promulgated by us' 
(Kuchenbecker, loc. cit.). 

Here we have the whole inquisitorial process : 
the ‘ time of grace ’; the summoning ancf deposi¬ 
tions of witnesses ; the examination of the accused ; 
the sentence of reconciliation of rejientant heretics ; 
and the sentence of condemnation of the unre- 
pemtant. The several acts of this drama call for 
separate explanation. 

riie first duty of the inquisitor was to invite 
those who acknowledged heresy to present them¬ 
selves voluntarily before him, within a fixed time 
varying from fifteen days to a month. The time 
thus set apart for voluntary confession was called 
the ‘time of grace’ (‘tenipus gratiae sive indul- 
gentiae’; cf. Processus inmiisitionis, composed 
between 1244 and 1254, in Vacandard, App. A, 
p. 315). Those who took advantage of this and 
whose oflence liad not been previously discovered 
were exempt from all penalty, or were prescribed 
a secret and only nominal penance ; those whose 
heresy was already known before confession were 
exonerated from the penalties of death and life- 
imprisonment, and suffered no worse punishment 
than a short pilgrimage or some other of the usual 
canonical penances (Consultation of Cardinal Fierre 
of Colmieu, bishop of Albano, formerly archbishop 
of Rouen, in fonas Doat, xxxi. fob 6 ; cf. Tanon, 
Hist, des tribunaux de VInquisition en France, p. 
144 f.). 

With the edict of grace was connected an ‘ edict 
of faith,’ which made it incumbent upon any one 
who knew a notorious heretic or any person sus¬ 
pected of heresy to point him out to the inquisitor 
(Eymeric, Directortumt pt. iii. nos. 62, 53-56). 
Thus, if they failed to give themselves up volun¬ 


tarily, the heretics were rooted out by the de¬ 
nunciation of the orthodox catholics. The number 
of witnesses required to make an accusation valid 
was not fixed at first, but was finally settled as 
two. Gui Foucois (afterwards Fope (Jlement IV.) 
thought that more than two witnesses would be 
advisable in certain circumstances (Consultation 
in Doat, vol. xxxvi. qu. xv. ; cf. Eymeric, pt. iii., 
‘ De testium multiplicatione,’ p. 445). In theory 
the inquisitor was not supposed to accept the evi¬ 
dence of any but discreet persons, and it had long 
been acknowledged by tlie Church that the evidence 
of a heretic, an excommunicated person, a homi¬ 
cide, a thief, a sorcerei, diviner, or false witness 
was not valid in a criminal prosecution (Gratian, 
Dacretmn, pt. ii. causa v. qu. iii. cap. 5). But the 
preat fear of heresy made room for an exception 
in matters relating to the faith. In the 12tli 
cent. Gratian decreed that the evidence of a 
heretic or a person under civil disability (infarnis) 
should be received on the question of nere.sy {iJe- 
cretum, pt. ii. causa ii. qu. vii. caj). 22, causa yi. 
qu. i. cap. 19). The edicts of Frederick; II. denied 
tlie right of appearing in a court of justice to 
members of a sect, but this disability was removed 
in the Constitution of Ravenna of 22ncl Feb. 1232: 
‘adjicimus quod haereticus convinei per haereti- 
cum possit ^ (cf. Huillard - Brcholles, Ilistoria 
Diplomatica Frcderici II., iv. 299 f.). At first the 
inquisitors sometimes hesitated to consider evi¬ 
dence so obtained. But in 1261 Alexander iv. 
soothed their consciences (bull Consuluit of 23rd 
Jan. 1261, in Eymeric, App. p. 40). From this 
time onwards it was agreeil tliat the evidence of 
a heretic should be valid at the discretion of the 
inquisitor. This principle was accej)ted gener¬ 
ally, incorporated in canon law (cap. vi. ‘ In fidei 
favorem,’v. ii.; Eymerii;, n. 105), and con- 
hrmeil by constant practice. Of all tlie legal pleas 
of common law that an accused person could bring 
forward against the witnesses to a charge, only 
one held good — mortal or very serious enmity 
Eymeric, pt. iii. qu. Ixvii. p. 606 f. ; cf. Penna^s 
emarks, ib. pp. 607-609). 

It was quite useless to count on witnesses for 
ho defence; in fact, we very seldom hear of their 
iresence (cf. Lea, i. 446 lb). And this is natural, 
or they would be practically certain to be sus¬ 
pected of complicity as abettors of the heretics. 

For the same reason, the accused could not put 
Iicir case in the bands of advocates except under 
’onditions. The bull Si ad versus nos, signed by 
nnocent ill. in 1205 and inserted by Gregory ix. 
n the Decretals (cap. xi. ‘ De haereticis,^ lib. v. 
it. vii.), expressly forbade advocates and notaries 
:o defend heretics ; and this rule, though meant 
>y the pontitt* to concern only the acknowledged 
leretics, was insensibly extended to the accused 
who were striving to establish their innocence 
[Eymeric, pt. iii. qu. xxxix. p. 565; cf. p. 446; 
Vacandard, p. 151, n. 3). 

The heretics and suspects, therefore, usually 
ounci themselves quite alone in the presence of 
heir judges. They had to reply to the various 
barges {capitula) collected against them. It was 
mportant that the sources of these denunciations 
ihould be known. But the fear—a fear, moreover, 
bat was justified (cf. Vacandard, 152, n. 1)—that 
he accused or their friends might take vengeance 
n their denunciators made the judges keep a 
>rudent silence as to the names of the witnesses 
see Processus inquisitionis, in Vacandard, App. A, 

). 317 ; cf. bull of Alexander IV., Layettes du trtsor 
ies charteSy vob iii. [1875] no. 4^1). When Boni- 
ace VIII. incorporated this rule in the canon law 
SextuSy V. ii. cap. 20), he made express reservations, 
and required the inquisitors to communicate the 
names of the witnesses to the accused when there 
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was no dan»;er involved in doing so (cf. Eyineric, 
pt. iii. qu. : ‘An nornina testium et doiniiitia- 
tornm sint delatis publicanda,’ p. 627). But, as a 
rule, the aecmsed had no otlier inean.s of invalidat¬ 
ing the evidence against him tlian the jaiviloge 
of naming enemies whom he knew to he hent on 
his de.stmction ; if his denunciators were of their 
number, their evidence was dropped (Eymeric, 
p. 44611’.). 

But tlie real aim of the inquisitor was to induce 
the heretic to confess. For this pui})ose various 
means were employed, an account of which is 
Ldven by David of Augsburg (analyze<i in Douais, 
Jj'Inquisition, p. 170): (1) the fear ef death; tlie 
supreme penalty and the stake were held before 
the prisoner’s eyes if he should refuse to confess ; 
on the other hand, he was promised that he would 
he spared these punishments if he would consent 
to speak ; (2) more or less strict imprisonment, 
made more trying by very scanty fare and the 
total absence of friends; (3) the visit of two 
capable judges who could force a confession from 
the prisoner by clever insinuations and tricky 
questions ; (4) finally, from the time of Innocent 
IV., torture {Tractatus de inquisitione hcereiicoruin, 
ed. Preger, Mainz, 1876, p. 43). 

Torture could not be resorted to until the judge 
had exhausted all the gentler methods on the 
prisoner, and unless the latter was under very seri¬ 
ous suspicion. Even in the torture-chamber, while 
the prisoner was being stripixai and bound, the 
inquisitor continued his exhortations to confes¬ 
sion. The vexatio then began with the mildest 
ordeals; if these were inell’cctual, others were 
tried, and from the very beginning care was taken 
that the prisoner should see the whole series of 
punishments, so that he might be inspired with a 
salutary fear by the thought of the pains in store 
for him (Eymeric, pt. iii. p. 481, col. 1). But, of 
course, the prisoner’s life and limbs were not meant 
to l>e endangered ; ‘ cogere citra membri deminu- 
tionem et mortis periculum,’ says the bull Ad 
extiryanda of Innocent IV. (in Eymeric, App., 
p. 8). Originally it was not even allowable to 
repeat the torture; but later it became the rule 
that, if necessary, torture might be applied several 
times and even at intervals of a few days, not by 
way of ‘ repetition,’ but by way of ‘ continuation ’ 
(‘ad continuandum tormenta, non ad iterandum,’ 
as Eymeric says in Directorium, pt. iii. p. 481, 
col. 2). 

If on leaving the torture-chamber the accused 
repeated his confession, his case was easily dis¬ 
posed of ; but, if he withdrew the confession made 
under the pressure of torture, he necessitated 
recourse to witnesses. The rule of the Processus 
inquisition is was that the accused must not be 
condemned without confession or certain and clear 
proofs {cf. Vacandard, p. 321). But, whether he 
confessed or not, if two witnesses deemed com- 

etent by the inquisitor agreed in charging him, 

e was declared a heretic. 

Helpless in the face of such witness, the accused 
could only choose between two courses : either he 
had to make a confession and show his penitence 
by submitting to whatever penance the Church, 
in the person of the judge, decided to impo.se upon 
him, or he might stand firm in his denial of crime 
or in his profession of heresy, and bravely take the 
consequences. 

If converted, the heretic bowed before the in 
quisitor as a penitent before his confessor. He 
had no cause to fear his judge, for the latter did 
not inflict real punishments, but rather penances, 

These penances 'consisted, firstly, of pious observances— 
recitation of prayers, frequenting of churches, the disclplin^ 
fasting, pilgrimages, and fines nominally for pious uses, such 
as a confessor might Impose on his ordinary penitent*. Thew 
were for offences of trifling import. Next in grade are the 


"poen<»t'on/u«if»t7«s’'—the humiliating and degrading penances, 
of which the most important was the weal•in^^ of yellow crosses 
sewed upon the garments ; and, finally, the severest punish¬ 
ment ajnong those strictly within the ctunpelcnce of the Holy 
Ottice, the “mun/s," or i)rison ’ (Lea, i. 4(52; cf. C. Molinier, 
L’liKjinnition dang le midi de la France aux xiii^ ct xiv^ gitcleg, 
pp. 3.^8-;51)8). 

Imprisonment might be temporary or for life. 

‘There were two kinds of imprisonment, the milder, or 
'*muru» largxis,*' and the harsher, known as " murus strictxis " 
or ''durxLg" or arctus.” ... In the milder form, or “ mums 
largus,” the prisoners apparently were, if well behaved, allowed 
to take exercise in the corridors, where sometimes they had 
opportunities of converse with each other and with the outside 
world. This privilege was ordered to he given to the aged and 
Infirm by the cardinals who investigated the prison of Carcas¬ 
sonne and took measures to 'alleviate its rigors. In the harsher 
confinement, or “ nuims Htrictus,” the prisoner was thrust into 
the smallest, darkest, and most noisome of cells, with chains 
on his feet—in some cases chained to the wall. . . . When the 
culprits were members of a religious Order, to avoid scandal 
the proceedings were usually held in private, and the imprison¬ 
ment would he ordered to take place in a convent of their own 
Order. As these buildings, however, usually were provided 
with cells for the puniKhment of offenders, this was probably of 
no great advantage to the victim. In the case of Jeanne, widow 
of B. de la Tour, a nun of Lespenasse, in 124(i, who had com¬ 
mitted acts of both Catharan and Waldensian heresy, and had 
prevaricated in her confession, the sei’tence was confinement 
in a separate cell in her own convent, where no one was to enter 
or see her, her food being pushed in through an opening left 
for the puri>ose—in fact, the living tomb known as the “in 
pac€.’* . . . While the penance prescribed was a diet of bread 
and water, the Inquisition, with unwonted kindness, did not 
object to its prisoners receiving from their friends contribu¬ 
tions of food, wine, money, and garments, and among its docu¬ 
ments are such frequent allusions to this that it may be regarded 
as an established custom ' (Lea, i. 480, 487, 4bl). 

The greatest penalty was that of death. The 
inquisitor, indeed, 

* never condemned to death, hut merely withdrew the protec¬ 
tion of the Church from the hardened and impenitent sinner 
who afforded no hope of conversion, or from him who showed 
by relapse that there was no trust to be placed in his pretended 
repentance'(Lea, i. 400). 

It was then that the civil authority intervened. 
The ecclesiastical judge handed the jiriKoner over 
to the secular ariu (cf. Liber sententiarum, in 
Limborcb, Hist or ia Inquisition is, p. 91), and it 
applied the legal punisliment(a7ii7Ma(^pcn'?i(;f/c6i^a), 
death by fire, ’rbe ])ri.s(>ner had one last resource, 
however ; to save his life he could, even at the 
stake, renounce bis error, and his sentence was 
immediately commuted to imprisonment for life 
(Constitution of Frederick II. of 1232 ; cf. Eymeric, 
pt. iii. ]). 515). 

Death did not protect heretics from the con¬ 
demnation of the Inquisition. Trial after death 
was not unknown to the Bomans ; it was applied 
to criminals who had committed treason, and, in 
case of conviction, entailed confiscation of property 
and spoliation of heirs. The analogy established 
by Innocent III. (bull of 25tli March 1199, inserted 
in the Decretals, V. vii. 10) between heresy and 
the crime of treason led the tribunals of the 
Inquisition to punish deceased heretics just as if 
they 'were stili alive. 'I'hey were regarded as 
condemned in default, and treated accordingly; 
their goods were seized and their remains exhumed. 
The exhumation was carried out with great solem¬ 
nity ; bones and even semi-decomposed bodies 
were carried through the streets to the sound of 
trumpets, and then burned at the stake. The 
names of the dead were proclaimed, and the living 
were threatened with a similar fate if they fol¬ 
lowed their example : ‘ qui aytal fara, aytal 

E ^rira,’ says the Clironique de Guilhem Felhisso, 
rst inquisitor of Albi (published in Douais, 
p. 110). 

These various penalties could be applied only 
after sentence pronounced in a public assembly 
convoked for the purpose and known by the name 
of Sermo generalis (see Tanon, pp. 425-431). This 
assembly was what is commonly called the auto 
daft, or auto defe^I act of faith ^). To the masses 
and to many others the name auto da ft suggests 
the very worst Ko’*’*^*'* of the Inquisition ; they 
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:;an scarcely picture it without towering Hames 
and Her(! 8 -eyed hangmen. In reality there was 
neither hangman nor burning stake. The hereticB 
who appeared at this tribunal liad simply to listen 
to a speech and then hear their sentence, which 
was sometimes very light. The death-penalty was 
not always the result of these ‘ solemnities,’ which 
were meant to appeal to the imagination of the 
orthodox. Of the 18 auto da f6 presided over by 
the famous inquisitor Bernard Gui, 7 pronounced 
no greater penalty than prison or dungeon. When 
the heretic deserved a worse punishment, he was 
handed over to the secular arm. This was the 
device employed by the Churoli to avoid transgres¬ 
sion of the principle forbidding her ministers to 
shed blood (‘ Eccleaia abhorret a saTiguine ’). 

3 . Appreciation.—We need not discuss the abuses 
which crept into the inquisitorial system through 
the fault of individuals. Whatever their origin, 
history, and extent, they should be the object of 
inexorable and univcisal reprobation. No one 
would ever dream of dcfcunling the memory of 
Cauchon, the sole judge of Joan of Arc. Nor is 
there any excuse for those in(]uiRitors like him who 
used their authority to convic^t all suspects brought 
before their tribunal with no thought of justice or 
moderation. 

It is the institution itself that we mu.st judge 
here, according to our idea of a higher social 
justice. The form of inquisitorial procedure ap¬ 
pears in itself to be inferior to that of accusatory 
procedure. In the latter it was the accuser’s duty 
to prove the truth of his words ; in the former the 
accused had to prove his innocence, no one was 
allowed to speak in his defence, he was reduced to 
a desperate self-defence before a secret tribunal 
without the help of an advocate. It is possible, 
indeed, to allege important reasons in justification 
of this system. The risks that the witnesses would 
have run if their names had been divulged are 
patent to all ; and publicity of debate would cer¬ 
tainly hav(i liindcre(l the success of the work. But 
these con.'^ideiatiuns do not alter the nature of the 
institution ; the large part left to the di.scretion, 
or rather licence, of ( he judges marks an inferiority 
that leads inevitably to suspicions of its strict 
justice. All that (‘an be said in defence or even to 
the credit of the Konian pontifl's is that, once the 
principle of inquisition was admitted, they did 
their best to prevent its inconveniences and to 
repress its abnst's. They stipulated for exception¬ 
ally high moral qiialities in inquisitors; Alex¬ 
ander IV. (1255), IJrbfin IV. (1262), Clement iv. 
(1265), Gregory X. (1275), and Nicholas iv. (1290) 
insisted on spiritual qualities, moral purity, and 
scrupulous honesty in these judges (Potthast, lU- 
gesta, nos. 16132, 16611, 18387, 19372, 19924, 20720, 
20724, 23297, 23298); Clement V. made a decision, 
in confirmation of one already made by his pre¬ 
decessors, that, in order to guarantee against any 
possibility of frivolity, no one under the age of 
forty should exercise inquisitorial power (Clemeiitin. 
ii. 2). In Bernard Gui (Fractica^ vi., ed. Douais, 
p. 232 f., tr. in Vacandard, p. 156) we have a por¬ 
trait of the ideal inqui.*5itor ; it is a model which 
leave® nothing to be desired. It was, further, 
decreed by Innocent iv. and Alexander iv. that, in 
order to protect the judges thein.selves against 
sudden outbursts of passion, they should be guided 
by a certain number of boni viri and gather a 
body of experts {periti) about them (cf. LaytUts du 
tr^sor des chartes, iii. no. 4111 ; Potthast, Regesta, 
no. 15804 ; Vacandard, p. 165, n. 1). The oflicial 
reports of sentences, in fact, often mention the 
presence of periti and boni viri in ^reat numbers 
(see Douais, ‘ La Formule “ Comniunicato bonorum 
virorurn concilio ” des sentences inquisitoriales,* in 
Congrts scientifique international dts catholiques^ 


section ‘Sciences hiatoriques,’ Freiburg, Switzer¬ 
land, 1898, pp. 316-367). We see in these council¬ 
lors a foreshadowing of the modern jury ; and it 
has been rightly observed that the inquisitors 
generally followed their advice and even tempered 
it with mercy (Douais, pp. 324-326, with examples). 
They were, furthermore, forbidden, from tlie time 
of Clement V. (bull Multorum querela) to make any 
serious decision without first nearing the advice of 
the bishops, the natural judges of the faith. In a 
word, although they do not present ‘ a sublime 
spectacle of social perfection {Civiltd cattolicay 
Koine, 1853, i. 595 ), the tribunal of the Inquisition 
conformed to a very high ideal of justice—an ideal 
as lofty as that conceived by the best spirits of the 
Middle Ages. 

We could not adopt this ideal for our own ; for 
among the methods employed by the Inquisition 
there was one, namely, torture, wliiidi could never 
find favour in the eyes of criminalists with a love 
of justice. If they had even re.stricted themselves 
to flagellation, such as was administered, to quote 
St. Augustine, at home, in school, and even in the 
episcopal tribunals of the early a^es, or such as 
was recommended by the Council of Agde in 
A.D. 506, and a})plied by the Benedictine monks 
(Augustine, Ep. cxxxiii. 2 ; cf. clxxxv. 23 ; Concil, 
Agath.,(iKn. xxviii. ; Benedicti Regula^ xxvii. ; cf. 
Vacandard, p. 38, n. 3), their conduct would not 
have appeared so 8 (;andalous. We might have 
looked upon it as a sort of domestic or paternal 
practice, somewhat rigorous, of course, out har¬ 
monizing with the ideas of goodness prevalent at 
the time. But the rack, strappado, and lighted 
torches were particularly inhuman inventions (cf. 
St. Augustine, Ev. cxxxiii. 2). When they w^ere 
employed in the first centuries against Christians, 
every one agreed in regarding thorn as relics of 
barbarism and inventions of tlie devil. Their 
cliaracter did not change when they were employed 
by the Inquisition against heretic.s; and it is a sad 
fact that, in spite of Innocent iv.’s appeal for 
moderation (‘ citra menibri diminutionem et mortis 
ericuluni’), it was possible to draw a conn)ariBon 
etween the pagan and the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
Pope Nicholas l. delivered a judgment on torture 
as a means of getting judiciary information which 
is worthy of remembrance. 

* Such processes,’ he said, ‘ are contrary to both Divine and 
human law, for confession should be spontaneous and not 
forced ; it should b# made voluntari)y, not extracted by violence. 
The prisoner can endure all the torments you inflict without 
confession, and then what shame there is for the judj^e, and 
what an exhibition of his inhumanity I If, on the other hand, 
the prisoner is overcomt by pain and confesses a crime of which 
he is innocent, on whom does this enormous impiety recoil if 
not upon him who forced the poor wretch to tell a lie?’ 
{lleirpoiixa ad^coruiUta Btilgarorum, lxxx\i., In Labbe, Concilia, 
viii. col. 644 ). 

Innocent rv. was, of course, ignorant of this text 
when he recommended the use of torture. His 
excuse, if he had any, was that he was only follow¬ 
ing the example of the civil courts and conforming 
to the customs of his time. 

The penalties imposed by the tribunals of the 
Inquisition are more difficult to judge. The death- 
penalty is of the first importance. Let us notice, 
to begin with, as a point of history, that the 
punishment of death for the crime of heresy owed 
its origin to the people, and passed into the penal 
code only at the wish of the princes, without any 
intervention of ecclesiastical power ; the Church 
never admitted the penalty of death into her code. 
This being so, it remains for us to see whether 
heretics could be justly condemned to death, and 
whether the Church could have, or actually had, 
any share in their condemnation. 

The early Fathers, notably Origen, Cyprian, 
Lactantius, Chrysostom, and Augustine, aid not 
approve of the aeath-penalty for neresy (see text® 
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in Vacandard, pp. 3, 6, 20, 34); and their doctrine 
ieenis to conform to our Lord’s parable of the 
wheat and tares : ‘ Is it not possible,’ 8ai<l Wazon, 
bishop of Li^ge, in the 12th cent., ‘ that those who 
are tares to-da^^ may be converted into wheat 
to-morrow ?’( Vasonis, xxv. [PL cxlii. 753]). 
To put them to death, then, was to deprive them 
at a stroke of any possibility of conversion. 

Those who advocated the death-penalty, Fred¬ 
erick II, and Thomas Aquinas {SumTnay ii. ii. 
qu. xi. art. 3), tried to support their doctrine by 
ar^iments from reason. The supreme penalty, 
they said, was the recognized punishment for per¬ 
sons guilty of treason or forgery, and accordingly 
. . . and so on. Their argument is, of course, a 
case of mistaking comparisons for reasons. The 
State criminals in question were a serious menace 
to the social order, which could not be truly said 
of all and every heresy as such. There is nothing 
in common between a crime against society and 
a crime against God ; and, if these were to be 
assimilated, it would be quite an easy matter to 
prove that every sin is Divine treason, and conse¬ 
quently punishable with death. 

To tell the truth, the heresies of the Middle 
Ages were nearly always interwoven with anti¬ 
social systems. Such a sect as the Cathari, for 
instance, which wrapped itself round in mystery 
and corroded the heart of the people, inevitably 
called down the vengeance of society and the 
sword of the State for no other crime than existing 
and acting ; 


‘ and, however much we may deprecate the means used for its 
Buppreasion and conimiBerate those who suffered for conscienoe' 
Bake, we canuot but admit that the cause of orthodoxy was in 
this ca»o the cause of proi^resa and civilization. Had Catharisin 
become dominant, or even had it been allowed to exist on equal 
terms, its influence could not have failed to prove disastrous. 
Its aBceticisni with rejjard to commerce between the sexes, if 
strictly enforc'ed, could only have led to the extinction of the 
race, and as this involves a contradiction of nature, it would 
have probably resulted in lawle.ss coMcubinaije and the destruc¬ 
tion of the institution of the family, rather than in the disap¬ 
pearance of the human race and the return of exiled souls to 
their Creator, which was tho nurmnwn bofium of the true 
(’atharan. Its condemnation of the visible universe and of 
matter in general as the work of Satan rendered sinful all 
striving after material improvement, and the conscientious 
belief in such a creed could only lead man back, in time, to his 
original condition of savagism. It was not only a revolt agaiubt 
the Church, but a renunciation of man’s domination over 
nature ’ (Lea, i. 106). 


Its development had to be stopped at any cost. 
In lighting it to the deatli, society was only acting 
in self-defence against the inroads of an essenti¬ 
ally destructive force. It was the struggle for 
existence. 

It is not surprising that Church and State should 
combine to oppose tlieir common enemy. If all dis¬ 
turbers of public order and ordinary law-breakers 
were to be struck from the list or sect-members 
sent to the stake or the dungeon, we should find 
the remaining number of condemned heretics to be 
very small indeed. They were, according to com¬ 
monly received doctrine, equally amenable to the 
jurisaiction of Church and of State. It was incon¬ 
ceivable that God and His revelation should lack 
defenders in a Christian kingdom : the magistrates 
were held responsible to a certain extent for offences 
committed against the Deity. Hence heresy be- 
longed indirectly to their tribunal. It was their 
privilege and duty to combat errors of faith as 
they did anti-social theories. 

As regards the Church’s attitude, in principle no 
heretic was condemned to death. The sacred for¬ 
mula ran : ‘ Damnati per ecclesiam seculan iudicio 
relinquantur, aniraadversione debita piiniendi (ch. 
ExcommunicamuSy 15, x. lib. 6, tit. 7 [ed. E. Fried- 
berg, Leipzig, 1882, col. 789]); and the sentence of 
delivery to the civil judges added : « We recommend 
the secular court, and with confidence, to s^n 
moderation in your sentence as will avoid all emi- 


sion of blood or danger of deatii ’ (Eynieric, p. 588). 
But these foriimla 3 evidently belong to a Lime when 
the ciniinndvcr.no debita did not include death 
at the stake; Lucius ill. (hull Ad abolcndamy in 
Dccretalsy V. vii. 9) and Innocent ill. {ih. v. vii. 
13) could use them without any reservation. But 
it was different from the time when Gregory IX. and 
Innocent iv. sanctioned the code of Frederick il. 
and imposed it upon the trihunals of the Inquisi¬ 
tion. The Church continued to recominend the 
State to act with moderation and avoid all ‘ efl'u- 
sion of blood and danger of tleath.’ This was, un¬ 
fortunately, only an empty formula that deceived 
no one. Its purpose was to safeguard the prin¬ 
ciple which the Church liad taken for its motto : 

‘ Ecclesia abhorret a sanguine.’ Tlie inquisitors 
imagined that, by boldly proclaiming this tradi¬ 
tional rule, they removed all responHU)ility in the 
matter from their own shoulders. It was their 
only safeguard against being soaked in judgments 
of blood, and it must be takim for what it is worth. 

It has been described as a ‘ device ’ and ‘ hypocriti¬ 
cal ’ (Lea, i. 224); we may call it simply a legal 
fiction. 

It is impossible to claim that the (Church had 
never any responsibility for the execution of here¬ 
tics. Tliis was attempted, however, in the 13tli 
cent.: 

‘Our Pope,’ 80 sayB a clumsy apoloj^ist (‘Disputatio Inter 
Catholicum et Patarinum haercticum,’ in E. Marline, Thetaui'ta 
noinis anecdotomm, Paris, 1717, v. col. 1741), ‘ neither kill® nor 
orders to be killed any person ; it is the law that kills those 
whom the Pope allows to be killed, and it is they themselves 
who clause their own death by committing deeds that must be 
punished by death.' 

The same position has been taken up by modern 
apologists. But they forget tliat the Church ex¬ 
communicated princes for refusing to burn the 
heretics delivered into their hands by the Inquisi¬ 
tion (Boniface VIII., SextuSy ‘de Hsereticis,’ xviii., 
in Eymeric, pt. ii. p. 110; cf. qu. 47, p. 360 f.). It 
was undoubtedly the princes who passed the death- 
sontence ; but tnere were two autiiorities involved 
—the civil power, which applied its own laws ; and 
the ecclesiastical power, which forced it to apply 
them. Hence the command to Peter the Cantor 
not to kill the Cathari immediately after an eccle¬ 
siastical judgment, as this might compromise the 
Church ; ‘illud ab eo fit cujus auctoritale lit’ was 
added in justification ( Verbumahhreviatumy Ixxviii. 
[PL ccv. 231]). 

The question whether the Church’s responsibility 
was a juridical or simply a moral responsibility is 
of no importance historically. Let us notice, 
however, that in the tribunals of the Inquisi¬ 
tion sentences involving death were not frequent. 
We have the sentences of Pamiers from 1318 to 
1324, an<l of Toulouse from 1308 to 1323. During 9 
Sermones or auto da held by the tribunal of 
Pamiers, and involving the sentence of 75 persons, 
only 5 heretics were handed over to the secular arm 
(Vidal, Le tribunal dc V Inquisition de PamierSy 
pp. 60-56). Bernard Gui presided over 18 auto da 
ft in Toulouse, and pronounced 930 sentences ; of 
this number only 42 were marked Avith the fatal 
sign, ‘ relicti curiae seculari ’ (cf. Douais, DocU' 
mentSy i. p. ccv ; Vacandard, App. B). The pro¬ 
portion is, therefore, one in 15 for the tribunal of 
Pamiers, and one in 22 or 23 for that of Toulouse 
(cf. Vacandard, p. 236 f., with notes). 1 aking 
everything into consideration, we may hold that 
the institution and working of the tribunals of the 
Inquisition were the means of real social progreM : 
not only did they close the era of summary judg¬ 
ment (cf. Vacandard, pp. 38-66), but they also 
considerably lessened the number of sentences in¬ 
volving the death-penalty. Lea, who could not be 
charged with any bias in favour of the Church, has 
found it possible to say in all truth : ‘ The stake 
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[of the Inquisition] consumed comparatively few 
victims’ (i. 480). 
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known as Processus inquisitionis (c. 1244), in Nouvelle Revxu 
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a large degree, heredity or predisposition, which 
plays so large a part in the causation of mental 
diseases. But there is another aspect of heredity 
which is not necessarily concerned with the ques¬ 
tion of immunity, namely, the germinal transmis¬ 
sion of inborn variations in the structure and 
functions of the nervous system, and which are 
manifested by the repeated appearance of idiocy, 
imbecility, eccentricity, and anomalies of vari¬ 
ous kinds in members of certain families. We 
see, therefore, that the main divisions of mental 
unsoundness are: (1) congenital defects in the 
structure of the brain, which prevent the proper 
manifestation of its function, and produce idiocy 
and the various grades of imbecility and mental 
weakness or imperfection ; (2) the acouired in¬ 
sanities which occur as a rule between tne ages of 
20 and 50 years, and which chiefly depend upon, 
or are invariably accompanied by, aefniite physical 
changes of a subtle nature, indicating in the 
majority of forms a general toxaemia of the sys¬ 
tem ; (3) the toxic insanities caused by the effects 
of poisons such as metabolic toxins, syphilis, 
alcohol, lead, etc., acting directly or inairectly 
upon the cortical cells in the convolutions of the 
brain; (4) the insanities which accompany such 
nervous afl’ections as epilepsy, hysteria, etc.; (5) 
the mental un.soundness caused by gross lesions of 
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E. Vacandard. 

INSANITY.—I. Introduction.—T here is no 
comprehensive deflnition that can adeauately em¬ 
brace the various types of insanity. Tlie nervous 
system, which is the pliysical substratum of mental 
manifestations, is liable to disorder of function 
arising from many causes. Among these may be 
mentioned congenital defects in its development, 
lesions of its structure due to disea-se such as 
tumours or apoplexies, and toxic conditions such 
as the poisons of fevers, or syphilis, or alcoholism, 
or metabolic changes within the body which, al¬ 
though imperfectly understood, have nevertheless 
been proved to act after the manner of toxins, 
causing not only mental disturbance but also well- 
marked physical changes. The nature of these 
poisons has not been wholly determined, and those 
who most strenuously support the theory of their 
influence admit also that other elements enter into 
their action in the causation of insanity. The 
chief of these is immunity, or the resistance which 
the tissues of the body ofler to the action of certain 
toxins. Were it not for this element of immunity, 
which varies greatly in different individuals, all 
persons would be equally liable to acquired in¬ 
sanity. Upon immunity, therefore, depends, to 


the brain, including injuries, tumours, apoplexies, 
and other vascular diseases which destroy or injure 
its sub-stance ; and (6) the mental symptoms which 
accompany the decline of physical and mental 
vigour in old age. 

I. Causes of insanity.—As scientific investiga¬ 
tion proceeds to throw light upon certain limited 
fields of this broad question, two facts begin 
to assume prominence: the great influence of 
hereditary predisposition, and the extreme com¬ 
plexity 01 the changes in the human system which 
occur in all cases of mental disease. As we con¬ 
template these facts we are com])elled to admit 
the importance of hereditary predisposition, and 
to relegate to a more distant sphere of influence 
:he host of popular influences which our forefathers 
regarded as the proximate, intimate, and essential 
causes of insanity. 

The question of heredity itself is beset with great 
difficulties, and it has to be admitted that we are 
/ery far from a true comprehension of its in- 
-ricacies (cf. art. Heredity, vol. vi. p. 597 ff.). 
t is clear, however, that the individual inherits 
rora his ancestors both his mental and his physical 
fliaracteristics. In most ordinary families it is 
mpossible to obtain the accurate information upon 
which to found an undoubted history of trans¬ 
mitted disease. On the other hand, in the case of 
certain races, sects, and castes, e.g. Jews, Quakers, 
and the aristocracy, fuller information on these 
oints can be obtained, and the result shows in- 
ubitably that insanity in the ancestors tends to 
•eproduce itself either in the same form or as a 
aental anomaly of some kind in the descendants. 
But, according to the law of reversion to the 
normal which has been expounded by Galton, and 
according to the law of atavism, the incidence of 
-his heredity varies greatly in dift’erent members 
>f the same family, so that the majority of the 
members may escape the taint altogether. Even 
although it may oe shown that actual mental 
disease has not occurred in the family history of 
in insane person, it is often possible to ascertain 
he presence of nervous degeneration as exemplified 
>y epilepsy, neuralgia, sexual and alcoholic ex¬ 
cesses, or paralysis of various kinds, in the past 
and present members of his family. Perhaps the 
most common precursory symptom of insanity in 
a family is what is known as mental degeneracy, 
which includes feeble-mindedness, great impres. 
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sionability, suspiciousness, violent temper, impul¬ 
siveness, or excessive timidity. Certain families 
show a marked tendency to produce at intervals 
individuals alHicted with certain physical defor¬ 
mities of various types. This is, of course, the 
result of an innate germinal variation. When 
this variation affects the structure of the nervous 
system, especially that of the brain, it is apt to 
be accompanied uy idiocy or imbecility. In esti¬ 
mating the iiilluence of mental defect and aberra¬ 
tion in ancestors upon the production of insanity 
in their descendants, it must be ke})t in view that 
the strain of circumstances may determine the 
apj)earance of insanity in a predis[)osed person who 
might, under different conditions, have escaped 
the incidence of the malady. Nor must it be 
forgotten that a person predisposed to insanity 
by heredity may, in favourable circumstances, 
manifest no symptoms of insanity during his life, 
and yet transmit the tendency to his children. 
Here we meet face to face one of the problems of 
hereditary predisposition. What is, in the latter 
instance, transmitted ? There can only be specu¬ 
lation on such a problem, but, so far as we can 
perceive, there are probably two elements, among 
others, transmitted, namely, a structural, func¬ 
tional delicacy of the nervous system, and a 
defective immunity of the body tissues against the 
action of toxins of various kinds. 

Kaces and families become acclimatized to special 
emrironrnents ami modes of life, and their removal 
from them is attended by degeneration. It is a 
well-established fact that the type of town dweller 
difl'era in many respects, physically and mentally, 
from the rural inhabitant. A little consideration 
will show that the change from the one type to 
the other is effected, chietly, by the elimination of 
those individuals who are not fitted for the life of 
the new environment. The process of this elimina¬ 
tion of the unfit must necessarily be attended by 
disease both of the body and of the mind. It has 
also to be remembered that the conditions of all 
localities, whether urban or rural, are constantly 
varying, in consonance with the universal sur¬ 
rounding change. Populations fluctuate; new 
inventions disturb old social relations ; food, 
dress, and customs vary. To one and all of these 
changes the human organism has to ada])t itself, 
and always the less fit types—not necessarily the 
less strong or the less favoured—with res])ect to 
these variations in the environment have to suffer. 
But those who become first, and most readily, the 
victims of mental alienation as the result of 
changes in their environment are the hereditarily 
pr(,*d imposed. 

Closely allied with the influence of the environ¬ 
ment in producing insanity is the question of the 
influence of certain habits and excesses. Chief 
among these is the alcohol habit. There can be 
no question that over-indulgence in alcohol exer¬ 
cises a baneful effect upon the nervous system, 
and that a considerable number of people now 
insane might have remained sane had tJiey ab¬ 
stained from its use. Sexual excesses are, though 
to a less degree, accredited causes of insanity. 
There is also to be mentioned indulgence in nar¬ 
cotic drugs, such as opium, hashish, and cocaine. 
With regard to all these causes of insanity it 
must be pointed out that their causative relation 
to insanity is complicated by the following facts ; 
(1) in some cases they constitute symptoms of an 
incipient or an already established insanity ; (2) 
in regard to certain of them (alcohol in particular) 
there undoubtedly exists a special inherited ten¬ 
dency towards their excessive use, and this in itself 
gives alcoholism a right to be regarded as a separate 
neurosis ; (d) unfortunately, the tendency to both 
alcoholism and insanity may be inherited by 
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the same individual. This double heredity aiul 
the independence of alcoholism and insaiiiiy are 
established by the existence in the same lamily at 
the same time of alcoholic members who do not 
become insane, and of insane members who never 
become alcoholic. 

With regard to the hosts of moral causes which 
are popularly regarded as i)roducing insanity, their 
influence has to be accepted with great caution. 
That a sudden moral shock may cause insanity in 
a highly nervous individual is probably true, but 
such shocks when they do occur must be regarded 
more as of the nature of traumata, or direct in¬ 
juries affecting the nerve cells and fibres, than as 
subtle influences of a s])iritual nature. I’hat pro¬ 
longed anxiety and worry may cause insanity in 
)re(lisposed individuals is probably also true, but 
lere the effect is indirect, and due to the lowering 
of the general health and nutritit)n of the body 
as a result of insomnia, decreased appetite, and 
disorder of function. 

The wide field of toxcemia and its rAle in the 
causation of mental troubles can only be touched 
upon. It is usual to divide such toxic agents into 
two great classes : {a) those introduced into the 
system from without, e.g. alcohol, syphilis, etc.; 
and (6) those formed within the system, e.g. uric 
acid, oxalic acid, g^astro-intestinal toxins, and 
toxins due to defective gland secretion, especially 
that of the thyroid gland. The effect of these 
toxins will be referretl to under the headings of 
the diseases which they are supposed either to 
cause or to influence. 

2. Terminology of the symptoms of mental 
aberration.— {a) Mental exaltation or mania is a 
condition in which the subject, under the influence 
of a corresponding emotion, exhibits intellectual 
excitement with defective self-control, impaired 
judgment, and consequent anomalies of conduct. 
This condition is known as simple mania. When 
the excitement becomes acute, the flow of ideas 
more rapid, the conduct of the patient less and less 
restrained, the speech incoherent, and the bodily 
restlessness incessant, the condition is known as 
acute mania. 

(6) Mental depression or melancholia is the 
antithesis of the preceding condition. It is charac¬ 
terized by mental pain and gloom, slow reaction to 
stimuli of all kinds, slow muscular action, and 
diminished general sensibility. The ideational 
(•entres are always implicated in melancholia, and 
the thoughts of the patient are constantly engaged 
in formulating explanations of his misery, and in 
the invention of self-accusatory and self-depreca¬ 
tory ideiis. When the condition becomes acute, 
there may be motor restlessness, and, under the 
influence of gloomy delusions, strenuous resistance 
to any offers of assistance on the part of others. 
Suicide is probably contemplated seriously by all 
suflerers from this affection. 

(c) Mental confusion or delirium. —In this condi¬ 
tion, in contrast to both mania and melancholia, 
where the intellectual functions and memory re¬ 
main clear, there is obfuscation of thought, greater 
or less unconsciousness of surroundings, and an 
imperfect memory, or total loss of memory, of 
what has taken place during illness, d'he con¬ 
dition is met with most ty])ically in the delirinm of 
fevers, in acute alcoholism, ami in many forms of 
mental affections which owe their origin to toxic 
infection. 

[d) iitupor is a symptom which may occur in 
the course of any mental affection. It is especially 
characteristic of the katatonic form of ‘dementia 
pra^cox ’ described below. Patients suflering from 
8Ui})or manifest little or no volition, and do not 
respond to any of the ordinary sen.sory stimuli. 
They usually retain the power of walking and 
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eating, but in severe cases even these functions 
may be suspended. The conscious state varies 
greatly, some natients being aware of and capable 
of recalling all that occurred during the attack, 
while others are unconscious and without memory. 
Most of tlie subjects exhibit in greater or less 
degree the curious phenomenon of catalepsy, or the 
tendency of the muscles to maintain a limb in any 
position in which it is placed by another person. 

(e) Delusions or insane ideas .—A delusion is a 
partially dissociated train of ideation which invari¬ 
ably involves the personality of the subject, which 
possesses a distinct emotional tone, and the content 
of which refers to subjects either inimical or bene¬ 
ficial to the welfare of the individual. 

The new school of morbid psychology has done 
much to extend our knowledge of the origin of 
delusions. According to their teaching, certain 
ideas or trains of thought possessing a strong 
emotional tone which tend to interfere with the 
ordinary thought processes must either be wholly 
excluded from the mind or suppressed. When 
they are suppressed and sunk below the level of 
conscious thought, they manifest a tendency— 
stronger in ill-balanced minds—to force them¬ 
selves upon attention. Hence arises in some 
persons a constant conflict between the will and 
the morbid idea. In time the suppressed idea 
may gradually force itself into the sphere of con¬ 
scious thought and capture for itself a place in the 
ideation and personality of the individual, but in 
the great majority of such instances the sphere of 
influence of the morbid train of thought is rigidly 
delimited and to a large extent indepenaent. 
Having once entered tlie sphere of personal idea¬ 
tion, it assumes the position of an intuitive cer¬ 
tainty similar to that occupied by any otlier 
fundamental belief of the individual. The fact 
that it may be absurd in the opinion of others 
does not afl'ect the individual’s belief in its truth, 
for he builds around it a system of ‘ rationalization ’ 
whereby ho satisfactorily accounts to himself for 
its validity in the same way as a normal indi¬ 
vidual explains his religious, political, or social 
opinions apart from any rational bases. The 
partial dissociation of the morbid train of thought 
and its rigid delimitation from the ordinary normal 
ideation of the individual explain the otherwise 
incongruous phenomenon of divided personality 
and the not uncommon spectacle of an individual 
endowed with intelligence above the average and 
eminently capable in the afl'airs of life being yet 
dominated by beliefs wholly incredible to ordinary 
people, and being often thus influenced in his con¬ 
duct to an extent which compels his sequestration 
in his own interests or that of others. Delusions 
form the basis of the two large and important 
groups of insanity described oelow uncler the 
headings ‘dementia priecox’ and ‘paranoia.’ 

if) Hallucinations of the senses are freq^uently 
observed in difl’erent forms of insanity. All the 
five senses may be implicated, but by far the most 
common is that of hearing. Next in order of 
frequency come false sensations of touch or pain, 
of taste, of smell, and of sight. Hallucinations are 
of two kinds—primary or peripheral, and secondary 
or ideational. When the stump of an amputated 
limb is electrically stimulated, the absent fingers 
and toes are distinctly perceived—the cause of 
which can only be that the excessive irritation of 
the afferent nerves forces into association neuron 
paths long previously disused. In the same way 
peripheral irritation of the aural or optic nerves 
tends to arouse latent ideas by forced association, 
and in this way to cause auditory or visual halluci¬ 
nations. Secondary hallucinations are of ideational 
origin, and are intimately associated with the 
©motional tone of the mental state of the patient. 


Thus a man who believes himself the victim of 
persecution generally develops hallucinations cor- 
re.sponding to his delusions, and a man who is the 
subject of delusions of pride and grandeur is liable 
to hallucinations corresponding to these ideas (see, 
further, art. Hallucination, voI. vi. p. 482 ff.). 

{g) Obsessions and impulses.—An obsession is a 
dissociated idea, or group of ideas, which suddenly 
enters consciousness, disturbing the ordinary course 
of ideation, but not involving tne personality of the 
individual—that is to say, the subject of obsession 
regards it as an unreality, and as apart from his 
ordinary ideation. Obsessions are most common 
in neurasthenic, hysteric, or hereditarily degenerate 
people. The number of obsessions is endless, there 
oeing almost as many forms as tliere are of thought. 
Some are harmless and meaningless, as, e.g.^ the 
desire to repeat certain words or plirases, to count 
objects of no interest, or to touch certain articles. 
Others are fateful, as the desire to kill, to commit 
suicide, or to steal. 

As thought precedes action, so does obsession 
lead up to impulse. Some impulses are harmless ; 
others are serious. Among the latter are suicidal 
and homicidal impulses, the impulse to drink (dip¬ 
somania), or the impulse to steal (kleptomania). 
True impulse is generally preceded by mental 
distress, due to the strength of the obsession 
against which the purposive will of the individual 
contends. The recognition of this contest between 
impulse and will is important in the diagnosis of 
obsession and impulse. 

{h) De'tmntia or mental mfeebUment. —Mental 
enfeehlernent is of two kinds—primary and second¬ 
ary. 'Fhe first is congenital, and will he referred 
to under congenital mental defect ; the other is a 
terminal condition of many forms of mental disease. 
Secondary dementia varies greatly according to 
the nature of the preceding malady, the hereditary 
power of resistance of the individual, or the charac¬ 
ter and extent of the injury to the nerve cells of 
the cortex of the brain. It may manifest itself vari¬ 
ously from a mere change in disposition up to the 
most complete ineptitude for the simplest duties, 
with abolition of the faculty of ordinary thought, 
loss of memory, and absence of the human instincts. 

II. CO^iGKNITAL MENTAL DEFECTS. — 1. Idiocy 
varies from a condition in whirli the mental 
faculties are rudimentary, if, indeed, they can be 
said to exist, up to a state of mind characterized 
by such limited ideation that the subject is unable 
to take proper care of himself, or to perform ordi¬ 
nary .social or civil functions. All idiots are incap¬ 
able of acquiring literary education. The higher 
grades of them, however, may be trained to habits 
of decency and cleanliness. There are various 
types of idiocy, e.g. the genetous or congenital 
type, which are malformed germinal variations; 
the paralytic type, in which an early brain injury 
or inflammation nas resulted in infantile paralysis, 
with accompanying arrest of mental development; 
the microcephalic type, in which the head measures 
less than 17 inches in circumference, and in which 
the skull sutures are for some reason prematurely 
ossified ; the hydrocephalic type, accompanied by 
enormous enlargement and deformity of the head; 
and cretinism, a condition associated with failure 
of development of the thyroid gland, and accom¬ 
panied by dwarfishness and aonorraality of the 
skin and its appendages. In addition to a paucity 
of ideas, idiots usually present speech defects and 
a host of physical abnormalities. Their resistance 
to disease, especially to tubercle, is low, and they 
are liable to suffer from caries of the teeth, ana 
from gastro intestinal disorders. 

2. Imbecility is a much less pronounced form of 
mental degeneracy than idiocy, from which it 
differs more in degree than in kind, so that it is 
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often difficult to classify borderland cases. The 
absence of mental power in imbeciles may be so 
slight that it becomes apparent only in the con¬ 
tinuing infantilism which the subiect manifests as 
puberty is approached. On the other hand, it may 
manifest itself by inability to acquire ordinary 
education at an early period of life. Not only so, 
but imbecile young children generally manifest 
peculiarities of conduct, unusual attitudes of mind, 
and abnormal ways of thought, all of which are 


veloped 

physically, are of robust bodily constitution. 

the mental reaction of imbeciles towards their 
environment is, generally speaking, defective; 
they are incapable of learning by experience the 
common social relationships of everyday life, or of 
understanding anything beyond the merely animal 
and the simpler human necessities of existence. 
At the same time, these defects are, in a few 
exceptional individuals, associated with some musi¬ 
cal or arithmetical faculty, with an extraordinary 
memory for dates, or even an aptitude for certain 
limited mechanical skill. The power to protect 
themselves varies greatly, from helplessness in the 
midst of ordinary dangers up to a capacity for 
partially or even wholly earning their own means 
of livelihood by the performance of, as a rule, 
unskilled labour. The majority of imbeciles are 
deficient in self-control and in the moral sense; 
and, though many are good-natured, not a few are 
impulsive, passionate, and vicious. 

3 . Higher ^rade imbecility or degeneracy.— 
This class of imbeciles, though often aj)parc‘ntly 
normal, physically and mentally, are only a 
degree removed from imbeciles. As a rule, such 
individuals, though of average intelligence— 
occasionally even exhibiting genius—are mentally 
ill-balanced, and the subjects of certain distin¬ 
guishing peculiarities. Chief among these are 
eccentricity in manner, extravagance in thought 
or conduct, extravagant immorality of various 
kinds, and anomalies of emotion either in the 
direction of hyper-emotionalism or in the absence 
of certain emotional qualities, such as sympathy, 
which not infrequently results in cruelty. Certain 
types of criminals undoubtedly belong to this class. 
The intellectual development of such persons is 
always defective, and presents well-marked irregu¬ 
larity. On the physical side they do not present 
any constant signs of degeneracy. As a class, they 
are subject to various forms of psychopathic alVec- 
tion, such at paranoia or hysteria, and to such 
nervous diseases as epilepsy. 

III. Tub ACQUIRED INSANITIES.— 
insanities include those mental affections which 
manifest themselves between puberty and the end 
of the fourth decade in life. Undoubtedly they 
may appear, though rarely, both before and after 
these periods. 

i. Mania-melancholia group.— The relation¬ 
ship between mania and melancholia, wdiich until 
recently were regarded as separate entities, consists 
in the fact that they are often associated in the 
same individual, 'fhe manifestation may be alter¬ 
nate (circular insanity); or the recurrent attacks 
of mania may be ushered in by a slight mental 
depression, which rapidly disappears ; or an attack 
of melancholia may be followed by a slight tran¬ 
sient mental exaltation ; or, finally, a person who 
has suffered for many years from attacks of recur¬ 
rent melancholia may suddenly develop an attack 
of mania, or vic6 versa. Notwithstanding the fact 
that one solitary attack of mania or melancholia 
may be the sole manifestation of the disease in an 
individual lifetime, the validity of the relationship 
is not thereby affected 


(a) The circular form of mania-mdancholia .— 
The attacks of mental exaltation and of mental 
depression succeed each other usually without 
intermission, and are followed by a lucid interval 
of longer or shorter duration [folie d double fomne). 
When the alternate attacks follow each oilier 
without a lucid interval, or are continuous, the 
form it known as * circular insanity ’ {folie circu- 
laire). The term ‘ circular insanity ’ is, however, 
used to embrace both forms. Tt is unimjiortant 
whether the mental depression succeeds or precedes 
the mental exaltation. 

Although the form of mania which occurs in 
circular insanity may assume an acute type, it is 
usually of the form known as ‘simple.’ There 
is a general exaltation of the mental functions, 
without any apparent incoherence of ideas, with¬ 
out hallucinations of the senses, and without 
the presence of marked delusions. The memory 
becomes extraordinarily acute, and the patients 
talk or write incessantly. At the same time, 
although they appear capable of reasoning cor¬ 
rectly, they lose tnoir sense of proportion and of 
the litness of things, and their judgment loses its 
normal balance. Thus they become less reticent 
regarding themselves and their affairs, and less 
caul ions in speculation, or in what they say to 
or about other people, and their moral conduct 
be{‘omes faulty ana untrustworthy. They lose 
their natural affection for their relatives, and 
affect the company of peo]de of an inferior type. 
In short, they become extraordinarily active, 
vain, vindictive, quarrelsome, and lose their moral 
status. When this condition has lasted for 
months, it may be years, the subject gradually 
loses his abnormal energy, though occasiomilly it 
may Dicker up, and lapses into a state of mental 
depression. The contrast between the same patient 
labouring under melancholia and in his previous 
maniacal condition is profound. He oecomes 
silent, pale-faced, seeks solitude, and shows a 
disinclination to converse. His former energy is 
replaced by extreme lassitude and an almost 
paralyzing disinclination to, or an incompetence 
for, mental or physical work. The durations of 
the two periods or mania and melancholia are not 
always the same, the period of depression being 
generally longer than tnat of excitement. (Ireat 
irregularity also exists in the duration of the lucid 
interval, although there are some cases in which it 
bears a stated relation to the length of the mental 
affections which go to form the cycle. Circular 
insanity is, from the point of view of recovery, a 
very unhopidul condition ; for, though the indi¬ 
vidual attacks are almost always recovered from, 
the condition tends to recur with an almost fatal 
certainty. It is a condition that is more common 
among the educated classes of society, and which 
occurs not infrequently in persons with an in¬ 
herited tendency to insanity. 

{b) The recurrent forms of <tnania-nnclancholia. 
—I. Mania.—The form in which mania appears 
may be either simple or acute. The description 
of simple mania given above in connexion with 
circular insanity must .suffice for the present pur¬ 
pose. Acute mania differs from it only in degree 
of intensity, and simple mania may in any patient 
suddenly pass into the acute form. In acute 
mania there is great mental exaltation combined 
with intellectual disturbance, sensory disorders, 
and uncontrollable motor restlessness. d’he first 
appearance of the affection is u.sually ushered in 
with malaise and mental depression generally of 
short duration. Gradually mental exiutement 
supervenes, sometimes sudden^, at other tinu's 
after lapses into depression. The patient’s ideas 
soon become confused, for the ideation becomes 
so rapid that there is difficulty in consecutively 
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expressing them, until finally speech becomes inco¬ 
herent. The exaggerated excitability of the senses 
of sight and hearing becomes so intense tliat a 
stray word or an objecjt starts a train of ideation 
unconnected with the train of thought. Thus the 
patient’s attention becomes unfixed, and he tends 
to associate his ideas more by their external than 
by their essential relationsliip. The motor excite¬ 
ment manifests itself by incessant movement and 
loquacnty. d’he will-power at this stage can hardly 
be said to exist, and actions are determined, not 
by any formulated principle, but by the idea nre- 
dominant for the time. Further, there is complete 
loss of the moral sense and of natural affection, 
and the emotions are equally disturbed : grief, joy, 
fear, and hatred may be manifested by the patient 
within a few minutes of each other. Notwith¬ 
standing this extraordinary mental disturbance, 
the memory in many (;;uses remains intact. Not 
only do many of the patients remember afterwards 
what had been said and done to them, but they 
are able to describe their sensation and repeat 
their own savings. The physical symptoms com 
firise a maiKed change in the facial expression 
which betrays the instinctive and varied passions 
wliich dominate tlie mind. The disorder of move¬ 
ment to which reference has been made expresses 
itself in an agitation of all the voluntary muscles, 
which during intense mental excitement results in 
violent mover/ients. Insomnia is always a more 
or less marked symptom of acute mania ; it often 
resists all treatment, and, when long continued, has 
a deleterious eli'ect upon the patient. The func¬ 
tions of digestion and nutrition are always dis¬ 
ordered during the attack ; the appetite, whether 
diminished or increased, is capricious, and the 
patients invariably lose weight daring the acute 
stages, 'riie body temperature is only slightly, if 
at all, increased. Finally, there is high blood pres¬ 
sure and a marked increase in the relative niimlier 
of the white corpuscles of the blood. This last 
change is regarded as indicating a toxic condition 
of the blood. Mania may be associated with 
various nervous and cerebral affections, such as 
hysteria, epilepsy, and general paralysis. After 
one attack the disease tends to recur at regular 
or irregular intervals. Although it is not a usual 
occurrence, it is right to remark that at any time 
in tlie course of recurrent mania an attack of 
melancholia may take the place of one of the 
inaniacal attacks. The termination of the attacks 
is by recovery in from 70 to 80 per cent, a small 
percentage die of some complication, and a certain 
number pass into chronic mania. 

Chronic mania is simply the indefinite persist¬ 
ence, in a milder form, of the symptoms of acute 
luania. Tlie excitement is continuous but less 
intense, and the patients are more manageable. 
Many of the subjects are able to perform some 
simple work. The illusions and morbid ideas of 
the acute stage become more fixed and crystal¬ 
lized, so that many patients exhibit the symptoms 
of delusional insanity (paranoia). A certain de¬ 
gree of mental enfeeblement is always present, 
and many such ])atients are unable to express 
themselves coherently. The patient may be 
liable, from time to time, to acute attacks of 
excitement which resemble those of the primary 
condition. 

2 . Melancholia.—The characteristic feature of 
melancholia is a morbid depression of feeling 
which expresses itself in every degree from silent 
resignation up to the most violent despair. At 
the same time, there is intellectual disturbance 
in which painful impressions predominate. In 
contradistinction to mania, the ideational centres 
are more or less depressed and inactive, so that 
instead of the pleasurable feelings which accom- 


jiany their activity there is produced a feeling of 
pain and misery. The treatment of the attacks 
of manic-depressive insanity is symptomatic, and 
as a rule the patients make satisfactory recoveries 
from the individual attacks. From the point of 
view of prognosis, however, the matter is more 
serious, for the danger of a relapse at some future 
period can never be ignored. In the circular form 
of the disease the recurrence of the attacks is 
almost certain. 

ii. The dementia pra^cox Giioup.—Dementia 
prajcox is essentially a disease of adolescence ; by 
far the greater number of cases develop between 
the ages of 20 and 1^5 years. The fact that some 
cases develop before the age of 20 and a few after 
40 does not affect tlie validity of the above state¬ 
ment. The onset of the discjise is so slow and 
insidious as almost to escape observation. The 
early symptoms extend over a period of years. 
Patients, the majority of whom liave given promise 
of a normal development, may gradually exhibit, 
in early adolescence, nnmistakaldo signs of pro¬ 
gressive mental deterioration. 'Fliis intellectual 
decadence is almost always accompanied by emo¬ 
tional disturbances, such as outbreaks of temper, 
impulsive conduct, or violent language. These 
irritable manifestations are at first rare and iso¬ 
lated, and the patient may fully realize, and be 
truly repentant for, his behaviour. As the disease 
progresses, these unaccountable and unprovoked 
emotional outbreaks may become more numerous, 
alarming, and even dangerous, and the patient 
becomes apathetic, careless in his habits, tends to 
lie in bed too long, and often gives up work alto¬ 
gether without any adequate reason. Then his 
natural affection abates until it may disappear 
or become jierverted into an anti])athy towards bis 
nearest relatives. F'inally, lie may develop loose 
ideas of persecution, rarely co-ordinated except in 
the paranoiac form of the disease. These delu¬ 
sions of persecution are accompanied by hallucina¬ 
tions and illusions of the senses, '['he disease ends, 
in the great majority of instances, in dementia or 
permanent mental decay. 

Dementia praecox presents three forms: hebe- 
ihrenia, katatonia, and paranoia, or the delusional 
orm. 

I. Hebephrenia occurs, as a nile, in young sub¬ 
jects who, although fairly normal up to a certain 
point in the intellectual sphere, yet have always 
presented some symptoms of emotional instability 
or eccentricity. The mental deterioration, which 
sets in very gradually, is characterized by a desire 
for solitude, reticence, shyness, and suspicion of 
others. Suddenly a period of slight mental exalta¬ 
tion may appear, during which the behaviour of 
the patient attracts attention ; or, on the other 
hand, an attack of depression may supervene, in 
many respects similar to a mild attack of melan¬ 
cholia. These mental disturbances quickly pass 
off, but sooner or later they recur. The patient 
may suffer from indefinite delusions, or even 
hallucinations, but these, as a rule, are rare in 
hebephrenia; meantime the mental deterioration 
progresses. The patient comes to lose all initia¬ 
tive, all interest in his work or surroundings; 
becomes indifferent towards relatives; careless of 
appearance and negligent of duties. His speech 
becomes jerky and hesitating, and the power to 
carry on a conversation is gradually lost. Through¬ 
out the course of the disease, and up to the time 
when actual dementia sets in, there is a surprising 
degree of accurate knowledge of his surroundings 
and of what is being said or done in his presence. 
The inability of the patient to respond or react is 
the characteristic feature of the disease. Sooner 
or later, however, the patient lapses into a state of 
irresponsiveiiess due to jiermanent loss of mental 
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power. Before this final stage is reached, it is not 
infrequent to observe violent and impulsive con¬ 
duct, as a result, probably, of hallucinations, of 
delusions, or of both. 

2. Katatonia ditt’ers from hebephrenia chiefly in 
the presence of peculiar attacks of muscular ten¬ 
sion or cataleptic rigidity of the muscles; in 
mutism-phases of the disease, during which the 
patients refuse to speak; and in the peculiar 
symptoms of negativism in which the patients 
resist all attempts on the part of others to do any¬ 
thing for them. Impulsive actions are perhaps 
more marked in the katatonic form than in the 
other varieties of dementia praecox. In other re¬ 
spects, such as the presence of acute temporary 
attacks of mental excitement and depression, and 
in the gradual mental deterioration of the sub- 

i 'ect, katatonia bears a general resemblance to 
lebephrenia. 

3, Paranoia.—This variety of dementia praecox 
may commence exactly like hebephrenia, or kata¬ 
tonia, or with an acute attack of manic • de¬ 
pressive insanity followed or not by katatonic 
symptoms. Its chief and distinguishing feature, 
however, is the presence of delusions of a more 
or less systematized nature, and of hallucinations 
of the senses. These delusions lack the clearness 
and consistency of true paranoia (see below) ; and, 
moreover, the patients almost always exhibit 

S eenliarities and mannerisms indicative of mental 
egeneration. Sooner or later one or other of the 
symptoms which have been described as character¬ 
istic of dementia praecox supervenes and is followed 
by a tendency towards dementia. 

From the point of view of prognosis, dementia 
rsecox is a particularly grave form of mental 
isease, and only a small minority of the subjects 
make a satisfactory recovery. It has been estimated 
that no less than 80 per cent of the cases fall into 
permanent dementia, that about 15 percent recover 
partially, though more or less mentally crippled, 
and that only 5 per cent recover absolutely. So 
little is as yet known of the pathology of the 
disease that no scientifically formulatea line of 
treatment can be laid down. As regards causation, 
the hereditary factor would appear to be of great 
importance, no less than 75 per cent of the cases 
showing a hereditary tendency to mental afl'ec- 
tions. The environment of the subject is also, 
apparently, important, and it has been pointed 
out by some ooservers that dementia praecox is 
particularly liable to occur in families which have 
been subjected to sudden and extreme social 
changes, such as from poverty to wealth, or from 
a country to an urban life. 

iii. The paranoia group. — Paranoia is a 
chronic mental disease of which systematized de¬ 
lusions, with or without hallucinations of the 
senses, are the prominent characteristic. The de¬ 
lusions may take the form of ideas of persecution 
or of grandeur and ambition; these may exist 
separately or run concurrently in the same indi¬ 
vidual, or they may become transformed in the 
course of the patient’s life from a persecutory to 
an ambitious character. The disease may begin 
during adolescence, but the great majority of the 
subjects manifest no ^raptoms of the aflection 
until full adult life. The prominent and distin¬ 
guishing symptom of paranoia is the delusion, 
which IS gradually organized out of a mass of 
original but erroneous beliefs or convictions, until 
it forms an integral part of the ordinary mental 
rocesses of the subject and becomes fused with 
is personality. This slow process of the growth 
of a false idea is technically known as ‘ system¬ 
atization,’ and the delusion is then said to be 
‘systematized.’ As such delusions are coherently 
formed, there is no manifest mental confusion in 


their expression. Notwithstanding the fixity of 
the delusion, it is subject in some cases to trans¬ 
formation which permits of the gradual substi¬ 
tution of delusions of grandeur for delusions of 
persecution. It happens also that periods of 
remission from the influence of the delusion may 
occur from time to time in individual cases, and 
it may even happen, though very rarely, that the 
delusion may permanently disappear. 

Paranoia is classified for clinical purposes ac¬ 
cording to the form of delusion which the patients 
exhibit. Thus there are the persecutory, the am¬ 
bitious, the amatory, and the litigious types, these 
divisions depending upon the prevalence of the 
primary emotions of fear or suspicion, pride or 
vanity, and love. 

I. Persecutory paranoia.~This form is charac¬ 
terized by delusions of persecution, with hallucina¬ 
tions of a painful and distressing character. In 
predisposed persons there is often observed an 
anomaly of character dating from early life. To¬ 
wards the commencement of the insanity the 
patients become gloomy, preoccupied, and irri¬ 
table. Suspicions regarding the attitude of others 
take possession of their minds, and they ultimately 
come to suspect the conduct of their nearest re¬ 
latives. Certain physical symptoms caused by 
sleeplessness and anxiety gradually supervene, and 
the patients become pale and worriea in appear¬ 
ance, and their appetite is aflected. The mental 
symptoms slowly become more pronounced, until 
tne patient believes that people are conspiring 
against him. The conversations of his friends are 
supposed to be interlarded with phrases which, 
on examination, he believes to contain hidden 
meanings, and the newspapers appear to abound in 
veiled references to him, A stray word, a look, a 
gesture, a smile, a cough, a shrug of the shoulders 
on the part of a stranger, are apt to be misinter¬ 
preted and brooded over. The extraordinary pre¬ 
valence of this imagined conspiracy may lead the 
patient to regard himself as a person of great 
importance, and may result in the formation of 
delusions of ambition which intermingle them¬ 
selves with the general conceptions of persecution, 
or which may wholly supplant the persecutory 
insanity. 

At tiiis juncture, how'ever, it generally happens 
that hallucinations begin to appear. These, in 
the great majority of instances, are auditory, and 
usually commeTico with indefinite noises in the 
ears, such as ringing sounds, liissing, or whistling. 
Gradually they assume a more definite form, until 
isolated words and, ultimately, formed sentences 
are distinctly heard. There is great diversity in 
the completeness of the verbal hallucinations in 
different patients. Some patients never experi¬ 
ence more than the subjective annoyance of iso¬ 
lated words, generally of an insulting character, 
while others are compelled to listen to regular 
dialogues carried on by unknown voices ooneern- 
ing themselves. A not uncommon form of verbal 
hallucination is formulated in the complaint of 
the patients that ‘ all their thoughts are read and 
proclaimed aloud.’ Even more than the enforced 
istening to verbal hallucinations this ‘thought 
reading distresses the patient, and often leads 
him to acts of violence, for the privacy of his in¬ 
most thoughts is, he believes, desecrated, and he 
often feels helpless and desperate at a condition 
from which there is no possible escape. 

Though some of the subjects do not develop any 
other form of hallucination, it is the unfortunate 
lot of others to suffer, in addition, from hallucina¬ 
tions of taste, smell, or touch. The misinterpre¬ 
tation of the subjective sensations in these sense 
organs leads to the formulation of delusions of 
poisoning, of being subjected to the influence of 
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noxious gases or powders, or of being acted on by 
such agencies as electricity. Such are the persons 
who take their food to chemists for analysis; who 
complain to the police that people are acting upon 
them injuriously; who hermetically seal every 
crevice that admits air to their bedrooms to pre¬ 
vent the entrance of poisonous fumes; or who 
place glnss castors between the feet of their beds 
and the lloor with the object of insulating electric 
currents. Such patients obtain little sleep ; some 
of them, indeed, remain awake all night—for the 
symptoms are usually worse at night—and have 
to be content with such snatches of sleep as they 
are able to obtain at odd times during the day. U 
is obvious that a person tormented and distracted 
in this way may at any moment lose self-control 
and become a danger to the community. 

This type of the disease may persist for an in 
definite period—even for 20 or 30 years—without 
any change, except for the important fact that 
remissions in the intensity of the symptoms occur 
from time to time. Tliese remissions may be so 
marked as to give rise to tlie belief that the patient 
has recovered ; but in true paranoia this is never 
the case, and sooner or later the persecution begins 
again in all its former intensity. 

2. Ambitious paranoia.—After a long period of 
|>ersecution, a cliaiige in the symptoms may set in, 
in some cases, and the intensity of the hallucina¬ 
tions may become modified. Delusions of grandeur 
begin to appear, at first faintly, but gradually they 
increase in force until they ultimately supplant the 
delusions of persecution. At the same time, the hal¬ 
lucinations of a disagreeable nature fade away, and 
are replaced by auditory hallucinations conformable 
to the new delusions of grandeur. Undoubtedly, 
however, paranoia may commence, so far at can 
be observed, with delusions of grandeur, in which 
case there is seldom or never a transformation of 
the personality, or of the delusions from grandeur 
to persecution, although delusions of persecution 
may engraft themselves upon or run side by side 
with the predominant ambitious diseases. The 
emotional basis of ambitious paranoia is pride, and 
every phase of human vanity and aspiration is re¬ 
presented in the delusions of the patients. There 
is, moreover, considerably less logical acumen 
displayed in the explanations of their beliefs by 
such patients than in the case of the subjects of 
persecution. Many of them, without any regard 
for accurate genealogical detail, affect to be the 
descendants of historical personages. They have 
no compunction in disowning their natural parents 
or explaining that they have been ‘changed in 
their cradles,’ in order to account for the fact that 
they are of exalted or even of royal birth. Domi¬ 
nated by such beliefs, paranoiacs have been known 
to travel all over the world in search of confirma¬ 
tion of their delusions. It is people of this kind 
who drop into the ears of confiding strangers vague 
hints as to their exalted origin and kindred, and 
who make desperate and occasionally alarming 
attempts to force their way into the presence of 
princes and rulers. The sphere of religion affords 
an endless field for the ambitious paranoiacs, and 
some of them may even aspire to divine authority; 
but, as a rule, the true paranoiac does not lose touch 
with earth. The more extravagant delusions of 
persons who call themselves by divine names and 
assume omnipotent attributes are usually found in 
patients who have passed through acute attacks 
of such insanity as mania or * dementia prwcox,’ 
and who are mentally enfeebled. 

A not uncommon form of paranoia, combining 
both ambition and persecution, is where the sub¬ 
ject believes that he is a man of unbounded wealth 
or power, of the rights to which he is, however, 
deprived by the machinations of his enemies. 


These patients frequently obtain through auditory 
hallucinations the knowledge on which they base 
their delusions. They are often so troublesome, 
threatening, and persistent in their determination 
to obtain redress for their imagined wrongs that 
in the public interest they have to be forcibly de¬ 
tained in asylums. On the whole, however, the 
ambitious paranoiac is not troublesome, but calm, 
dignified, self-possessed, and reserved on tlie sub¬ 
ject of his delusions. lie is usually capable of 
reasoning as correctly and of performing work as 
efficiently as ordinary people. Many of them, 
however, while living in society, are liable to give 
exj)ression to their delusions under the influence 
of excitement, or to behave so strangely and un¬ 
conventionally on unsuitable occasions as to render 
their seclnsion either necessary or highly desirable. 

3. Amatory paranoia.—A ilistinguishing feature 
of this form of paranoia is that the subjects are 
chivalrous and idealistic in their love. Some of 
them believe that they have been ‘ mystically ’ 
married to a person of the opposite sex, usually in 
a prominent social position. The fact that tney 
may have never aj)oken to or perhaps never seen 
the person in qne.stion is immaterial. The con¬ 
viction that their love is reci})rocated and the 
relationship understood hv the other party is un¬ 
shakable, and is usually eased upon suppositions 
that to a normal mind would appear either trivial 
or wholly unreal. The object of affection, if not 
mythical or of too exalted a position to be ap¬ 
proached, is not infrequently persecuted by the 
admirer, who takes every op|)ortunity of obtruding 
personally or by letter the evidences of an ardent 
adoration. The situation thus created can easily 
become complicated and embarrassing before it is 
realized that the persecutor is insane. 

The subjects of this form of paranoia are in 
the majority of instances unmarried women well 
advanced in years who have led irreproachable 
lives, or men of a romantic disposition who 
have lived their mental lives more in the realm 
of chiracra-n than in the regions of real facts. 

4. Litigious paranoia (paranoia querulans).— 
The clinical form of litigious paranoia presents 
uniform characteristic features which are recog¬ 
nized in every civilized community. The basic 
emotion is vanity, but added to that is a strong 
element both of acquisitiveness and avarice. More¬ 
over, the subjects are, as regards character, per¬ 
sistent, opinionative, and stubborn. When these 
qualities are superadded to a mind of the paranoiac 
type, which, as has been pointed oat, is more 
influenced bj the passions or emotions than by 
ordinary rational considerations, it can readily be 
appreciated that the subjects are capable of creat¬ 
ing difficulties and anxieties which sooner or later 
may lead to their forcible seclusion in the interests 
of social order. 

It is important to observe that the rights to 
which such people lay claim, or the wrongs of 
which they complain, may not necessarily be 
imaginary. But, whether imaginary or real, the 
statement of their case is always maae to rest upon 
some foundation of fact, and is, moreover, pre¬ 
sented, if not with ability, at any rate with 
forensic skill and plausibility. As the litigants 
are one-ideaed and capable of seeing only one side 
of the case—their own—and as they are actuated 
by convictions which preclude feelings of delicacy 
diffidence, they ultimately succeed in obtaining 
hearing in a court of law under circumstances 
which would have discouraged any normal indi- 
idual. Once in the law-courts, their doom is 
sealed. Neither the loss of the case nor the 
payment of heavy expenses has any effect in 
disheartening the litigant, who carries his suit 
Tom court to court until the methods of legal 
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appeal are exhausted. The suit may be raiseil 
again and again on some side issue, or some differ¬ 
ent legal action may be initiated. In spite of the 
alienation of the sympathy of his relatives, and 
the advice of his friends and lawyers, the paranoiac 
continues his futile litigation in the firm belief that 
he is only defending himself from fraud, or seeking 
to regain hia just rights. After exhausting his 
means and perhaps those of his family, and finding 
himself unable to continue to litigate to the same 
advantage as formerly, delusions of persecution 
begin to establish themselves. He accuses the 
judges of corruption and the lawyers of being in 
the pay of his enemies, and imagines the existence 
of a con^iracy to prevent him from obtaining 
justice. One of two things usually happens at this 
stage. Though well versed in legal procedure, he 
may one day lose self-control, and in open court 
resort to threats of violence. He is then probably 
arrested, and may on examination be found insane 
and committed to an asylum. Another not un¬ 
common result is that, finding himself non-suited 
in a court of law, he commits a technical assault 
upon, it may be, some high legal functionary, or 
on some person in a prominent social position, with 
the object of securing an opportunity of directing 
public attention to his grievances. 

Paranoia is generally a hopeless affection from 
the point of view of recovery. From what has 
been stated regarding its genesis and slow develop¬ 
ment it is apparent that no form of ordinary 
medical treatment can be of the least avail in 
modifying its symptoms. The best that can be 
done in the interests of the patients is to place 
them in surroundings where they can be shielded 
from induences which aggravate their delusions, 
and in other respects to make their unfortunate 
lot as pleasant and easy to endure as jmssible. 

IV. Thk toxic Insanities,— li\ this division 
are included those forms of mental affection which 
we know to be associated with the presence of 
toxic substances wdthin the body. Among these 
substances are the poison of infective fevers and 
of syphilis, the auto-intoxicatit)n of the body by 
waste products, os in fatigue, the disturbance of 
metabolism by shocks, either physical or mental, 
or by exhausting and wasting illnesses, and, 
finally, the poisoning of the system by the habitual 
abuse of such drugs as alcohol. Sucn a number of 
causes necessarily produce different clinical symp¬ 
toms, which for convenience and clearness have 
been labelled as distinct varieties of disease. It is 
manifest that only the typical forms can be dealt 
with here. 

There are certain general symptomatic features 
common to all these affections. On the mental 
side there is more or less marked confusion of 
ideas, in striking contrast to the mental clearness 
found in patients labouring under the so-called 
acquired insanities, especially in the manic- 
depressive and paranoiac groups. The mental 
state is dreamy, thought is dissociated, ^eech is 
incoherent, and memory is blurred. There is 
great restlessness of an aimless character, accom¬ 
panied often by mental and physical uneasiness, 
or pain, or an anxious emotional state. False 
sense-perceptions amounting to hallucinations, 
accompanied by delusions of a passing kind, 
are common. All the mental manifestations are 
further coloured by the bodily weakness which is 
ueseiit. On the physical side there are grave 
jodily symptoms, characterized either by fever 
and prostration, or by slow, chronic changes and 
wasting of the tissues. I here is always a ten¬ 
dency to destruction of the finer nerve elements 
and cortical cells of the brain. In the acuter forms 
the prognosis is always serious, but the course is 
more rapid, and recovery often takes place. In 


the more chronic forms, such as chronic alcoholism 
and general paralysis, the prospect of recovery is 
almost hopeless. 

1. The delirium of fevers.—This delirium is 
typical of the whole of the toxic insanities. The 
delirium varies greatly in diflerent fevers, being, 
as a rule, more severe in typhus and certain types 
of smallpox, and less severe in the milder exantlie- 
mata, such as measles or scarlet fever. Much, 
however, depends upon the individual resistance 
of the nervous system to the influence of the toxin. 
Some persons, children in particular, tend to become 
confused and delirious when subjected to the 
action of any disease poison, e.g, pneumonia or 
influenza, which raises the temperature of the 
body. The delirium generally subsides after the 
crisis of the fever. 

2 . Septic delirium.—Delirium is also apt to 
occur when the pystem is invaded by certain 
poisonous micro-organisms. This condition is fre¬ 
quently observed in the blood-poisoning arising 
from wounds, in puerperal conditions, and in 
purulent affections of the pleural and abdominal 
cavities, and in some conditions unaccompanied by 
nirulent inflammation. The puerperal insanities, 
lecause of their frequency, are important; but 
there are various forms of this disease. In pre¬ 
disposed individuals, insanity may occur during 
pregnancy, especially in the later months ; at the 
time of parturition the ordinary forma of manic- 
depressive insanity may occur. The shock of 
parturition may induce the symptoms of exhaus¬ 
tion delirium, or the system may become infected 
by some pathological micro-organism which may 
occasion an attack of septic delirium. It is with 
the last variety that we are at present concerned, 
because it is in all respects similar to the other 
septic deliria associated with blood-poisoning as 
distinct from the delirium of fevers. The mental 
symptoms of 8ei)tic delirium reach their climax of 
intensity very rapidly after infection, though in 
some cases there is a preliminary period of mental 
depression, with apathy and listlessness. The 
speech is incoherent; tnere is great motor rest¬ 
lessness, and a subdued but intense excitement. 
Vivid hallucinations of sight and hearing are 
present, so that the patient loses touch witn the 
environment and lives in a world of phantasy. 
Sleep is invariably suspended, and the expression 
is anxious and morbidly mobile. The bodily 
symptoms point to prostration with fever, and the 
temperature ranges from 100“ to 103* F. or higher. 
The pulse is weak and rapid, the tongue furred, 
and there is marked loss of appetite. The great 
majority of the patients (70 per cent) recover, the 
recovery being often preceded by a period of stupor. 
In those cases which do not recover, the patients, 
as the disease advances, become more and more 
prostrate, their movements become more feeble, 
and they lapse into coma from which they do not 
emerge. 

3. Delirium of collapse (the exhaustion insani¬ 
ties).—These mental affections are most apt to 
occur in persons who have been exhausted by long- 
con tinuea fatigue, insufficient food, or wasting 
diseases ; but they are found most frequently after 
the crisis of fevers or during convalescence from 
fevers, after surgical operations, injuries of a 
severe kind, or sliocks. The insanity breaks out, 
as a rule, with suddenness. The prevailing mental 
condition is one of confusion, with excitement, 
incoherence of speech, and weakened ideation. 
The patients suffer from vague hallucinations, 
and not infrequently express delusions of perse¬ 
cution or of self-importance. Such delusions are, 
however, fleeting and ill-delined. On the physical 
side the patient.s are weak, and manifest profound 
disorder of nutrition ; the pulse is feeble and slow, 
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the pupils are dilated, and tlie skin is clammy; 
tli(^ tonj^ue is furred, and the appetite so perverted 
t hat the patients are averse to taking food. The 
^Meat majority of the j)atients recover, but the 
pio^uiosis is by no means always favourable. 
When the predisposing cause has been compara¬ 
tively slight, as, t.g.y influenza or pneumonia, the 
patients ra])i(ily recover ; but, when it has been 
prolonged and grave, as, t.g.^ some forms of 
typhoid fever, long-continued w'asting illnesses, or 
severe injuries, tlie prospect, depending always 
upon the patient’s strength, is more grave. 

A, Alcoholism.—Many other drugs besides alco¬ 
hol, when habitually taken into the system, may 
reduce chronic poisoning, accompanied by mental 
isturhances ; hut, in view of their greater fre¬ 
quency, the effects of alcohol only will be referred 
to here. 

(a) Ordiruxry intoxication. —Alcoholic intoxica¬ 
tion is itself an insanity, and a person who drinks 
himself from sobriety into unconsciousness passes 
through many phases of mental alienation. In 
certain predisposed or degenerate persons, ordinary 
alcoholic intoxication may develop great excite¬ 
ment, with a tendency to violence. In this con¬ 
dition, of which the patients retain but a confused 
recollection, serious crimes against others, or 
suicide, may be committed. 

{b) Acute alcoholism {delirium tremens) is the 
result of excessive drinking, but it is a secondary 
and not a direct consequence of alcoholic poisoning. 
For instance, a person who has drunk to excess, 
but who has abstained from alcohol for several 
days, or even for several weeks, may, after some 
physical shock, such as a surgical operation, an 
illness like pneumonia, or a bodily injury, develop 
the symptoms of acute alcoholism. 8uch an onset 
points to a secondaiy toxamiia from the intestinal 
canal, for alcohol is very rapidly eliminated from 
the system. The chief mental symptoms are vague 
terror, mental distress, and confusion of ideas. 
These symptoms are further complicated by vivid 
hallucinations of the senses, especially of sight 
and hearing. The dangers attending the mental 
symptoms of acute alcoholism are the violent 
impulses to which the patients are liable—impukses 
to homicide and suicide. These impulses are partly 
obsessional, but they are undoubtedly often the 
result of the despair produced by the hallucina¬ 
tions. The chief bodily symptoms are insomnia, 
want of appetite, great thirst, and trembling or 
twitching of the muscles. The danger accom- 
anying the physical symptoms is death from 
eart failure, from pneumonia, or from nervous 
exhaustion. Under suitable medical treatment 
the great majority of the patients recover. 

(c) Dipsomania. —Dipsomania is really more an 
obsessional condition than an alcoholic disease, 
but it is more convenient to consider it here. 
Probably all the subjects have a hereditary pre¬ 
disposition to alcohol, but the chief inherited 
quality is an instability of the nervous system 
which renders them liable to obsession, ana con- 
senuently to impulse. The impulse to drink prob¬ 
ably would not appear in a person who had never 
experienced the pleasurable effects of alcohol, but 
an attack may occur suddenly in a predisposed 
person of perfectly irreproachable character. There 
are generally, however, exciting causes, such as 
moral shocks or strain or physical illness, and the 
attack is usually preceded by malaise or mental 
<le[)ression. The attacks usually last several weeks, 
often with short intermissions, during which the 
patient strives with all his might to overcome 
Ids obsession. According to circumstances and 
the environment, the attacks tend to Wome 
more numerous or less frequent. If the former, 
iiien rapid physical and mental deterioration takes 


place, and the case becomes hopeless ; if the latter, 
(unfortunately the minority), the patient may ex¬ 
perience only one or two attacks and afterwards be 
immune. 

{d) Chronic alcoholism is a somewhat vague 
term including numerous conditions. It may be 
defined as a condition of mental deterioration, 
emotional depression, and enfeeblement of the 
will, with a progressing tendency towards demen¬ 
tia, met with in persons who have habitually used 
alcohol to excess. The enfeeblement of the will¬ 
power, which is the cardinal mental symptom, is 
not confined to the inability to resist the craving 
for alcohol, but extends into all the social ana 
business relations of the individual. So much is 
this the case that the subjects are apt to become 
the tools or dupes of other people. In more 
advanced types of the disease there is loss of 
memory, especially for recent events, with con¬ 
fusion of ideas. The bodily symptoms are also 
characteristic, and include tremor of muscles, 
weakness of certain muscle groups, various sen¬ 
sory disturbances, and, not infrequently, epilepti¬ 
form seizures. Certain internal organs, especially 
the liver, kidneys, and heart, are liable to organic 
disease. The condition is incurable. 

5. General paralysis.—While modem authori¬ 
ties have long been agreed that syphilis is the 
antecedent cause of this disease, the recent dis¬ 
covery by Noguchi of the spirochacte of syphilis 
{Treponema pallidum) in the cerebral tissues of 
persons dying of general paralysis has placed 
beyond doubt the fact that tne disease is of direct 
syphilitic origin. General paralysis is a disease 
chiefly of middle life, occurring most often between 
the ages of 35 and 45. It is a disease of modem 
civilization, and affects chiefly persons residing in 
industrial urban centres. It may be stated gener¬ 
ally that it does not exist in the remoter rural 
)arts of England, or of Ireland, or in the High- 
ands of Scotland. The male sex is more liable 
than the female. General paralysis is a subacute 
inflammatory disease of tbe brain, occasionally 
involving the spinal cord and the larger nerve 
trunks. It is characterized by the concomitant 
appearance of mental and physical symptoms. On 
the mental side there is progressive dementia, to 
which is superadded, in the majority of instances, 
insanity of the maniacal, melancholic, or confu- 
sional type ; on the physical side there is weakness 
of the muscles and incoordination of movement, 
with partial degeneration of the osseous, carti¬ 
laginous, and muscular tissues. 

For clinical purposes the disease is divided into 
three stages, although a prodromal stage is also 
recognizea. Tlie symptoms of the first stage are 
chiefly mental, although certain bodily symptoms 
can be detected by medical experts, or by the near 
relatives of the patient. These bodily symptoms 
vary, but they may include lassitude, heiiache of 
a severe type, nervous pains, or epileptiform con¬ 
vulsions. Insomnia is almost always a feature of 
the early period. Mentally, while the intelligence 
remains apparently unimpaired, the patients are 
usually conscious of defects of memory, revealing 
themselves in odd and unaccountable lapses in 
writing, in spelling, or in the performance of their 
ordinary routine duties. The chief change, how¬ 
ever, is in the moral character: at home the 
patient is irritable, and occasionally violent; 
among strangers he is facile, versatile, and easily 
led astray. Gradually there develops in typical 
cases a condition resembling simple mania, with, 
however, a certain amount of mental confusion 
depending upon the underlying condition of pro¬ 
gressive dementia. Delusions of grandeur are 
common in this stage; these delusions, which 
result from the predominant state of mental 
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exaltation, do not always exceed the bounds of 
possibility and credibility. It is important to 
Ixjar in mind that the insanity of the first stage 
may be a simple mental conlusion without any 
conspicuous feature, or may be of the melancholic 
type. The latter forms are more common in 
females. Towards the end of the first stage, the 
affection of the innervation of the muscular mechan¬ 
ism becomes more pronounced. The muscles of 
the face show treniulousness, and the speech be¬ 
comes incoordinate. Difficulty is experienced by 
the patient in pronouncing certain words, such 
as ‘artillery,’ ‘British Constitution,’ ‘incompati¬ 
bility,’ etc. The staccato manner of pronouncing 
such words is characteristic of the disease. 

In the second stage, the mental weakness and 
confusion are more marked, the delusions become 
extravagant and absurd, and the conduct of the 
patient uncertain and foolish. He is apt to steal 
useless objects, to stuff his pockets witn rubbish, 
and to lose all sense of propriety, especially with 
regard to instinctive human habits. The embar¬ 
rassment of speech becomes painfully apparent, 
and the muscular incoordination becomes so great 
that the patient loses the power of performing 
accurately such habitual movements as buttoning 
clothes or untying knots. The handwriting be¬ 
comes shaky and unrecognizable, the gait ataxic, 
and all muscular movements feeble ; towards the 
end of this stage there appear convulsive seizures 
which are known as congestive attacks, and which 
appear to accelerate greatly the downward course 
of the patient’s strength. 

'fhe state of mental weakness and confusion 
reac-hes its acme in the third stage. The patient 
appears to be devoid of emotion, sentiment, or 
memory, and the only animal instinct which seems 
to remain is that for food. The physical symp¬ 
toms of the third stage are characterized by a 
progressive weakness and paralysis which necessi¬ 
tate ultimately the patient’s continued confinement 
to bed. The third stage terminates his life. He 
usually dies in a convulsive seizure, or from ex¬ 
tension of the disease to some vital centre in the 
brain, or from blood-poisoning or pneumonia. 

General paralysis is the most fatal of all diseases, 
for no autlientic instance of recovery is known. 
The average duration is from 2 to 3 years in the 
male, and from 3 to 4 years in the female. 

V. Insanity connected with the neuroses. 
—There are many forms of neurosis, but the types 
with which insanity is most usually associated are, 
in order of importance, epilepsy, hysteria (q.v.), 
neurasthenia, and chorea. It must be remembered 
that the majority of persons who are the subjects 
of the neuroses do not become insane. As epi¬ 
lepsy is the most important of all the neuroses, 
and the one most commonly associated with in¬ 
sanity, it alone will be descrioed here. 

Epilepsy is a disease which is characterized 
by convulsions of a definite type, or by sudden and 
temporary loss of consciousness witnout convul¬ 
sions. The former is known as the ‘grand mal,’ 
the latter as the ‘ petit mal.’ In the severer form 
the patient falls to the ground and is violently 
convulsed ; in the milder form he does not usually 
fall ; he is suddenly overwhelmed with mental 
darkness, but after a few seconds he is able to 
continue the work in which he may have been 
engaged at the time of the seizure. The two 
forms of lit are often combined in the same indi¬ 
vidual. As a rule, beyond the congenital degener¬ 
acy or mental deterioration, to which reference 
will be made, the subjects of epilepsy who mani¬ 
fest insanity are free from mental symptoms in the 
interval between the seizures. Mental disturb¬ 
ances are most commonly observed either immedi¬ 
ately preceding the fit, immediately succeeding it, 


or replacing it. The last form is designated 
' larvated ’ or ‘ imusked ’ epilep.sy. Of all the 
forms of insanity accompanying the lit, either 
before or after it, mania is the most common. 
The kind of mania varies, not only in difl’erent 
cases, but very markedly in the same cases at 
dillercnt times. From mere irascibility with 
capricious conduct it may vary to the most violent 
excitement, incoherence, and fury, lint insanity 
does not always accompany the fits in the same 
person, and an epileptic may be free from it for 
long periods notwithstanding the regular recur¬ 
rence of the fits. The insanity may then occur 
quite suddenly and be attended by acts of violence 
of which the patient retains afterwards no recol¬ 
lection. In the pre-epileptic mania the mental 
symptoms usually come on pradnally, and may 
last a few days preceding the fit ; the post-epileptic 
mania, on the other hand, is sudden in its onset, 
and usually of very short duration. 

Another, but less common, post-epileptic form 
of insanity is stupor. When stupor occurs it is 
more persistent in its duration than mania, and 
may be accompanied by hallucinations and a 
tendency to automatic impulsive action. 

The least common form of insanity connected 
with epilepsy is melancholia, which is not a passing 
insanity accompanying the fits, but a progressive, 
chronic, and usually incurable condition. 

Many epileptics exhibit mental degeneracy of a 
congenital kind which manifests itself by certain 
oddities and eccentricities of conduct, want of 
self-control, and instability of the emotions. An 
extreme form of degeneracy is observed in epi¬ 
leptic idiots where epilepsy is superimposed upon 
a markedly degenerate physical and mental con¬ 
stitution. On the other hand, epilep^ is often 
the cause of mental deterioration. Under the 
influence of repeated attacks the mental faculties 
tend to become enfeebled; the patients j^adually 
become more and more demented; their move¬ 
ments lose energy; and the facial expression 
reveals a condition of feeble-mindedness. Sooner 
or later, in greater or less degree, all prolonged 
cases of epilepsy tend towards mental feebleness 
and mental deterioration. Generally speaking, 
the younger the age at which epilepsy occurs, the 
greater the tendency to mental enfeeblement be¬ 
cause of interference with mental development. 
When it occurs in infancy or childhood, the normal 
development of the brain is more or less arrested, 
with tlie result that idiocy or imbecility may be 
produced in otherwise normal children. Recovery 
from epileptic insanity is rare. The insanity de¬ 
pends upon the recurrence of the seizures, and 
epilepsy is a chronic persistent disease. 

VI. Insanity caused by gross lesions of 
THE BRAIN. —I. Of these various lesions, apoplexy 
is by far the most common in ordinary life. ‘ Apo¬ 
plexy’ is a vague popular term which in medical 
nomenclature is generally divided into two dis¬ 
tinct lesions: (n) luErnorrhage from a blood vessel 
within the skull, and (6) the blocking of a small 
artery supplying an area of the brain. Although 
any cerebral artery may become diseased, the most 
commonly nfl'ecteti artery is the middle cerebral ; 
and, as it supplies the motor cortex of the brain 
and the chief basal ganglia, the symptoms are 
usually well marked, and depend upon the branch 
of this artery aflected. In haemorrhage, or block¬ 
ing of the branches of this artery, there is generally 
paralysis of some limb or portion of the body ; os 
in every cerebral afiection, the resulting mental 
symptoms depend upon the health, age, and state 
of nutrition of the Drain. If, the person is 

young and the lesion slight, complete recovery 
may take place ; on the other hand, if the arteries 
are atheromatous and the brain tissues feeble. 
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recovery does not take j)lace so readily, if at all 
I n a typical case of apoplexy occurring after middle 
life, there ensues as an almost invariable result a 
certain amount of dementia accompanied by emo 
tional disturbances. Depending upon the nature^ 
situation, and extent of the lesion there may also 
occur loss of memory, mental confusion, and an 
lm))airment of judgment. Again, in most of the 
older patients the mental enfoeblement is slowly 
jirogressive, but in the majority of tlie younger 
cases and sometimes, though exceptionally, in tiie 
older cases, the condition is not progressive. 

Apoplexy may be followed by any of the chief 
forms of insanity. Perhaps the moat common form 
is mania whicli is greatly modified by the under¬ 
lying condition of dementia. The mania is char¬ 
acterized by a noisy excitement accompanied by 
restlessness, and illusions or hallucinations of the 
senses. The symptoms are usually more accentu¬ 
ated during the night, so that it is not uncommon 
to find a patient either quiet or slightly excited 
during the day become noisy and sleepless during 
the night. This form of mania is also often inter¬ 
mittent, the attack lasting for two or three weeks, 
followed by a period of calm which, however, cannot 
be regarded as a true lucid interval. Melancholia 
is less frequently an accompaniment of cerebral 
lesions of this kind. It is usually acute in appear¬ 
ance, but there is probably less mental di.stress 
than the restlessness and noisy emotionalism of 
the patient would lead one to suppose. Delu.sions 
with visual and auditory hallucinations may also 
be met with as a result of such lesions. The 
delusions are of the persecutory form, but are 
irregular and badly systematized. 

2. With regard to the insanity arising from 
tumours and injuries to the head, it maybe said 
in a word that it is very irregular and difficult to 
describe. In cerebral tumour, by far the most 
common form is a progressive enfeeblement ending 
in complete dementia. Traumatic injuries may 
undoubtedly cause a confusional insanity in pre¬ 
disposed persons, immediately following the injury. 
Where a portion of the skull has been depressed 
and affects the brain, serious cerebral affections 
may be caused, which are relieved by operation. 
In the class of case in which insanity is said to 
occur long after the receipt of the injury, some 
excusable doubt has been cast upon the relation of 
the injury to the mental trouble. It is believed 
by many authorities, however, that profound moral 
deterioration accompanied by impulsive tendencies 


may supervene as a result of injuries to the head 
received years previously. 

VII. Senile insanity.— insanity of old 
age has been divided into ; {a) cases in winch there 
is no dementia present, and (6) cases in which 
dementia is the most prominent mental symptom. 

(a) In the first class any form of insanity may 
be observed, but by far the most common are mania 
and melancholia. The mania usually presents 
itself in an acute form, the patients being restless, 
confused, and often troublesome and destructive in 
their habits. The subjects are generally heredi¬ 
tarily predisposed, or have suffered from mania at 
previous periods of their lives. The melancholia 
IS afso acute. The patients present a debilita^d 
appearance, and suffer from delusions of persecution 
and from hallucinations of hearing. Melancholia 
in senile persons is not so favourable as mania so 
far as recovery is concerned, and either lasts a long 
time or becomes clironic. 

(i) The second class, who present dementia, owe 
their condition to advancing age, which varies in 
its onset according to the cerebral integrity of the 
individual. In some cases it occurs as early as 50, 
in others as late as 90. Superadded to this 
dementia there may be either mania-melancholia 
or a form of systematized delusional insanity. The 
mania and melancliolia correspond closely to the 
types already described as accompanying gross 
lesions of the brain. Systematized delusions may 
take the form of either persecution or ambition. 
In the former type the imtient.s are in constant 
dread of being roboed. They may hide their more 
valuable possessions in out-of-the-way places wliich 
on account of their faulty memory they are after¬ 
wards unable to find ; or t hey barricade their house 
or room doors to prevent the ingress of imaginary 
thieves or robbers. Tlie delusions of ambition 
usually exist side by side with those of persecution, 
and are generally accompanied by hallucinations 
both of a pleasant and of a disagreeable character. 
The progress of senile insanity combined with 
dementia is always unfavourable. 

For primitive views concerning the insane, of. 
the various sections of art. Possession. 
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Primitive.— See Possession (Primitive). 
Christian (Protestant) (J. Strahan), p. 346. 
Christian (Roman Catholic) (E. L. van Bece- 
LAERE), p. 350. 


INSPIRATION (Protestant doctrine).—Pro¬ 
testant scholars of the present day, imbued with 
the scientific spirit, have no a priori theory of 
the inspiration of the Bible. They do not attempt 
to define the term by ah.stract reflexion. Their 
nictliod of inquiry is critical and inductive, not 
metaphysical and deductive. They do not, of 
course, attempt to make the mind which receives 
and weighs evidence a mere tabula rasa —that is 
neither possible nor desirable—but they do their 
best to free it from prepossessions and presupposi- 
(ions. They reject every foregone conclusion as 
to the mode and shape in which God must reveal 
11 is ways to men. They do not open any book of 


Greek and Roman.— See Possession (Greek and 
Roman). 

Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 352. 

Japanese.—See Possession (Japanese). 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 354. 

the OT or NT with the feeling that they are bound 
to regard its teaching as sacred and authoritative. 
They yield to nothing but what they regard as 
the irresistible logic of facts. They feel that, if 
they are not convinced of the inspiration of the 
Bible by its intrinsic merits, they cannot be legiti¬ 
mately convinced in any other way. And, if in the 
end they formulate a doctrine of the Divine influ¬ 
ence under which the Scriptures were written, this 
is an inference from the characteristics which, after 
a free and fair investigation, they are constrained 
to recognize. 

The time of privilege and prestige among books is 
past for them. The attitude of aJl liberal thinkers 
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towards the Scriptures was admirably indicated half 
a century ago by Richard Rotlie : 

‘ liet the BibU go forth into Ohrif?tcndom as it Is in itself, as 
a book like other l^oks, without allowing any dogmatic tiieory 
to assign it a reserved p> 08 ltlon in the ranks of books: let it 
accomplish what it can of itself through its own character and 
through that which each man can find in it for himself: and it 
will accomplish great things’ (quoted by W. N. Clarke, The Uf 
oj the Scriptures in Theology^ p. 154). 

Some believers in inspiration prefer to avoid ‘ the 
ancient, ambiguous, confusing word.’ They think 
that this word 

‘ has lost Its clearness without losing its claim : it bean ths 
urgency of sacred tradition after dcflnableness has forsaken it: 
it IS now an enemy to clear thought, and a misleading guide to 
reverence for tlie Scriptures, It will be a good day for theo¬ 
logy, and for religion, when we fearlessly lake ths Bible for 
exactly what it is, with au abiding value resident In itself 
{ib. 166). 

The term ‘inspired of God’ {BehirpevaToi) is, how¬ 
ever, used in the Bible itself (2 Ti 3 ^®); and if, after 
the application of the most rigid tests, inspiration 
is proved to be a fact, it is better not to abandon 
the accepted word, but, if possible, so to re-mint it 
as to free it from all misleading associations. 

1. Inspiration and experience. —It is through an 
experience of the spiritual power of the Bible that 
the term first comes to have a real meaning. Some¬ 
thing more than the ‘criticism of pure reason’ is 
required for the correct and just valuation of the 
Scriptures. They make their appeal not only to 
the intellect but to the imagination, the heart, and 
the conscience. Their light is for the seeing eye, 
their message for the spirit which hungers and 
thirsts after righteousness and truth ; ancl it is the 
testimony of one generation after another that 
through the Scriptures God finds the soul and the 
soul finds God. 

Two Christian utterances maj bs regarded as typical. In his 
Lettereon the Inspiration of <As .S’cripfurss (Letter 1.), Coleridge 
tells how he re-read the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
each book both os a unit and as an integral part, and then hs 
continues: ‘Need I say that I havs met everywhere more or 
less copious sources of truth, and power, and purifying im¬ 
pulses ; that I have found words for my inmost thoughts, songs 
for my joy, utterances for my hidden griefs, and pleadings for 
my shame and my feebleness? In short, whatever Jlndt me, 
bears witness for itself that it has proceeded from a Holv Spirit, 
even from the same Spirit, vohich remaining in itteljy yet r«- 
generateth all other powers^ and in all ages entering into holy 
souls maketh them friends of God and prophets (Wis T^).’ 'If 
I am asked,' says W. R. Smith, ‘ why I receive Scripture as the 
Word of God, and as the only perfect rule of faith and life, I 
answer with all the fathers of the Protestant Church. Because 
the Bible is the only record of the redeeming love gf Goa^ because 
in the Bible alone I find God drawing near to man in Jesus 
Christ, and declaring to us tn Him Hu will for our salvation. 
And this rscord / know to be true by the witness of Bis Spirit 
in my hsart, whsrsby / am assursd that none other than God 
Himself is able to spook such words to my soul’ (Jixp. iw. x. 
11804] 250). 

2. Inspiration and ecstasy. — The theory that 
Aspiration is an ecstasy, or possession, has prob¬ 
ably few advocates to-day. It was the view pro¬ 
pounded by Plato, from whom it was borrowea by 
Philo, Josephus, and some early Christian writers. 

'Ood has given the art of divination not to the wisdom, but 
to the foolishness of man. No man, whsn in his wits, attains 

£ rophetic truth and inspiration; but whsn he receives the 
ispired word, either his inU'lligsncs is enthralled In sleep, or 
he is demsnted by some distemper or possession ’ (Plato, 
Timasus, 71). * For a prophet gives forth nothing at all of his 

own, but acts as intsrpreter at the prompting of another in ail 
his utterances, and as long as he is under Inspiration he is In 
ignorancs, his reason departing from its place and yielding up 
the citadel of the soul, when the Divine Spirit enters into it and 
dwells In it and strikes at ths mechanism of his voice, sounding 
through It to the clear declaration of that which He prophe- 
sieth ’ (Philo, ds Spec. Leg. iv. 8 Led. Mangey, ii. 845]). Josephus 
takes Balaam as a typical prophet, who spoke * not as master of 
himself, but moved to say what he did by the Divine Spirit,' and 
makes him express himself thus to Balak : ‘ God is stronger than 
my resolve to serve thee. For those who fancy that of them¬ 
selves thsy ean foretell the fortunes of men are all too weak to 
help saying what God suggests to them or to resist His will; 
for when He has entered into us nothing that is in us is any 
longer our own' (Ant. iv. vL 6). Athenagoros, the Christian 
apologist (c. A.D. 177), said, in reference to the prophets, that, 
‘ while entranced and deprived of their natural powers of reason 
by the influence of the Divine Spirit, they uttered that which 


was wrought in them, the Spirit using them as its instru¬ 
ments as a flute-player might blow a t!ute’(dpof. ix.). Another 
favourite figure was that of a plectrum striking a lyre(Epiphaniu8, 
Hcer. xlviii. 4). 

This theory commended itself to the Montanists 
(y.ti.), whose excesses were castigated by Milliades 
in a treatise bearing the title, T/uit the Prophet 
ought not to speak in Ecstasy, which recalls the 
words of St. Faul, ‘ 'I’lie spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets’ (1 Co 14*^). Few people 
now cling to the idea that the Divine influence 
was communicated to the Bible by dictation to its 
writers. It is seen that the prophet, the psalmist, 
and the apostle are degraded if they are regarded 
as the mere mouthpieces or penmen of Deity. In¬ 
spiration does not suspend the powers and faculties 
of the soul, but raises them to their highest activity, 
the supernatural intensifying the natural. A cog¬ 
nate word to inspiration (deoTryevarla) is enthusiasm 
(tyBouaiaa-pds, from tr and Ge^y), and the Divine 
energy is comparable to a breath which quickens, 
a seed which fertilizes, a flam© which kindles the 
human spirit to the tinest issues. 

3 . Inspiration and revelation.—Inspiration is the 
correlate of revelation. Whenever God revealed 
Himself, He inspired men to receive and to com¬ 
municate the revelation. It is a truism that no 
lesson, human or Divine, is taught until it is 
learned ; and it is inconceivable that the facts of 
the Kingdom of Heaven should have failed to find 
appreciative minds. There were seekers ready to 
be initiated into the mysteries. Spiritual truths 
made their due impression upon the finest minds 
in the Hebrew nation and the Christian Church, 
in order that they might ultimately make a similar 
impression upon all mankind. Arnos was disci¬ 
plined to become the stern prophet of Divine rijt^ht- 
eousness. Hosea had an experience which sensitized 
his mind to receive a new image of Divine love. 
Isaiah’s regal spirit apprehended tlioDiviiie majesty. 
Paul knew himself to be separated and callea that 
God’s Son might reveal Himself in him (Gal P***). 
Rare indeed were the minds which at first were 
possessed by any new truth, and impelled to utter 
it with a power greater than their own. Yet the 
Divine influence felt by the few was not essentially 
difl'erent from that which afl’ected a much wider 
circle. Without a general inspiration there could 
have been no special one. Behind the inspired 
prophets and psalmists of the OT there was the 
inspired Hebrew nation, and behind the inspired 
apostles there was the inspired Christian com¬ 
munity. The organ of revelation was never a 
solitary visionary. It was in the reli^ous con¬ 
sciousness of the many, purifying itself in the life 
and the teaching of their noblest representatives, 
expanding itself from age to age, and ultimately 
concentrating and consummating itself in the Gos¬ 
pel of Jesus Christ, that the voice of God was heard. 

4 . Inspiration and literature.—It is self-evident 
that the true medium of revelation is not a book, 
but a man. Inspiration is a condition of the soul 
in relation to God, and can be ascribed to a roll or 
book only in so far as this is the record of a vital 
experience. It was not into prophecies and his¬ 
tories, laws and psalms, gospels and epistles, that 
the Spirit of Goa was directly breathed, but into 
their authors. The living truth always shaped 
itself first in some living mind, and whetlier it 
was published viva voce or by writing was imma¬ 
terial. As a means of preserving the truth the art 
of writing was of immense value, but it could make 
no difference to the inspiration. 

‘The authority of the wonl written was precisely the same as 
that of the word spoken, neither lets nor more, it was inherent 
in the person who wrote or epolie, and was derived from the 
i^scial action upon that person of the Spirit of God ’ (W. Sauday, 
Inspiration^, 2Z6f.). 

5 . In OT.— (a) The prophets are by pre-eminence 
the inspired men of the OT. Their inspiration is 
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the type of all inH]>iration. The ‘madness^ of th 
earlier {)rc)phet.s, such as those among whom Sau 
found himself (1 S 10**'-), l^^i'd certain well-market 
alhnities with heathen inantic and with the excessei 
of the Muslim dervish, but the insj)iration of th 
later Hebrew prophets purified itself from tha’ 
taint; and, if the claims which they made can be 
established, the Divine influence upon tive mind 
of men is an indismitable fact. Judged by thei 
gesta, their credibility is the highest. The estab 
lishineiit of ethical monotheism as the religion o 
Israel was their acliievemeiit, and their afhrmationj 
regarding the righteousness and love, the faithful 
ness and holiness of God, are to-day the kerne 
of the world’s faith. It was their characteristic 
that, instead of reasoning and conjecturing, they 
announced and commanded. Each of them 8 pok< 
as if he was commissioned to publish the laws o 
heaven in the language of earth, as if his mind was 
a medium for the transmission of the white light 
of eternity. The ideas of which they were the 
bearers were not proclaimed as their own pious 
opinions or shrewd guesses. They drew a firm 
and unwavering distinction between the thoughts 
of their owm minds and the sacred authoritative 
truths which came to them by God’s own prompt¬ 
ing. They thus separated themselves from the 
false prophets who uttered the deceits of their 
own hearts. The whole fellowship of the prophets, 
whose activities extended over several centuries, 
made the same claim to inspiration. ‘ Thus saith 
the J..ord,’ or some equivalent expression, was the 
formula w'ith which they habitually introduced 
their utterances. And on the fact of their own 
(consciousness, the belief of their contemporaries, 
the unanimity of their testimony, the ethical qua¬ 
lity of their teaching, and the beneficent results 
of their labours a strong foundation is laid for the 
truth of their assumption that they were the organs 
or instruments of the Most High. 

‘ There ia no alternative between accepting thia belief as true 
and regarding it as a product of mental disease or delusion. 
But to bring such a charge, not against a few individuals but 
against the whole line of prophets from Moses or Samuel to 
Malachi, is a step from which most of us would shrink' (Sanday, 
op. cit. 394). 

( 6 ) In what sense and to what extent were the 
historians of Israel inspired? It is a remarkable 
fact that the books of the OT from Joshua to the 
end of Kings (Ruth excepted) are called ‘the 
Former iTo])hets.’ Historical criticism justifies 
thia title, finding, as it does, that all the older 
historical writings were the work of men imbued 
with the prophetic spirit. That imbuement was 
their sole and sufficient inspiration. They had the 
double function of relating and interpreting events, 
and as narrators they were dependent upon the 
ordinary channels of information—folk-ballads, 
oral traditions, State annals, and the like. In 
their researches they were as liable as ordinary 
historians to fall into errors. Their inspiration did 
not fill up lacunm in their knowledge of events. If 
their sources of information were good, their nar¬ 
ratives were full and accurate, but not otherwise. 

It is evident that they sometimes glorified the 
institutions of which, as patriots, they were justly 
road, and that they frequently idealized the past 
y reflecting upon it the beliefs and practices of 
a iater time. The monuments of Assyria have 
shown how unreliable is their chronology. In the 
execution of the whole technical part of their 
work—the collecting, sorting, and combining of 
materials—the scientific historian of to-day finds 
many grounds for criticism. Yet their value 
remains unimpaired. It is by their insight into 
the true meaning of events, their interpretation of 
history, and the lesson* which they educe from the 
past tor the guidance of men in the present, that 
they demonstrate their prophetic inspiration. His¬ 


tory os well as Nature was for them a book written 
by the hand of God, and their community of 
spirit with Him made it possible for them to read 
His secrets. The stories whidi they tell—often 
with astonishing dramatic pow(ir—mi^lit, if other¬ 
wise related, have done infinite mischief, but in 
the light of inspiration the annals of Israel’s 
fortunes and misfortunes are so transfigured as 
to become the vehicles of spiritual and eternal 
truth for all men of all ages, 

(c) If a measure of inspiration is also conceded to 
the Pentateuch^ this cannot mean—except for the 
orthodox Jew—that the Torah is still authorita¬ 
tive in matters of conduct and worship. The 
ancient Rabbis considered that the highest degree 
of inspiration was necessary for the Law, a lower 
for the prophets, and only a small degree for the 
other Scriptures (called the KHhUbhim, or Hagio- 
grapha). The ‘Reform Judaism’ of to-day, on 
th© contrary, recognizes that the inspiration of 
the prophets excels that of the Law, and accord¬ 
ingly would like to see such a revision of the syna- 
gogal lectionaries as would do justice to the finest 

i >arts of the OT (C. G. Monteliore, LiheralJ udaisniy 
vondon, 1903, p. 125 ; see, further, art. Liberal 
Judaism). Those elements of the Torah which 
have an intrinsic and permanent value—such as 
the humane provisions of Deuteronomy—are just 
the parts that embody the ideals of rrophetism, 
and, for the rest, the ritual of Judaism may be 
regarded as a sacred form without which the 
volatile spirit of true religion would perhaps have 
perished in Israel’s days of tribulation and dis- 
ress. 

{d) The common origin of certain Chaldcean and 
Biblical legends —not^ly those of the Creation, 
the Fall, and the Flood—cannot be disputed ; but, 
with all the apparent affinities, which are too close 
to be mere coincidences, the stories in Genesis dis¬ 
play a remarkable dilierence, and the ditlerence is 
Mie measure of their inspiration. The spirit of 
-rue religion penetrated the primitive traditions 
>f the human race, purified them of their grossness 
and polytheism, and brought them into harmony 
with the ethical monotheism of the prophets of 
'srael. 

(e) If one of the marks of a book’s inspiration is 
ts spiritual power over its readers, no part of the 
OT is more fully inspired than the Psalter^ which 
was originally the hymn-hook of the second 
Temple, and is now the world’s chief classic of 
praise and prayer, giving lyric expression to every 
mood of religious feeling, every phase of spiritual 
ife. Its authors were the successors of the 
>rophet8. It need not he denied that some of 
-hem had a primary inspiration, a direct and 
►riginal insight into the things of G(xl; but as a 
lass they were poets and singers who assimilated 
-he characteristic ideas of the prophets and applied 
hem to all the varied relations of human life. The 
Toducts of their secondary inspiration are certainly 
ot inferior in practical value to those of prophecy. 
Expressing for every man the grief of repentance 
-nJ the joy of forgiveness, the agitation of doubt 
and the serenity of faith, the agony of spiritual 
-bandonment and the rapture of communion, the 
^salter bears on the face of it the unmistakable 
-tamp and sign of the Spirit of God. Not that 
jvery psalm is equally inspired, or that every 
sentiment can be endorsed by a Christian. 

‘We cannot and we do not mean that the paBsagrea which 
ihow an iKnorance about the immortality of the soul, or the 
jaesaifes which breathe out curelng:* and threatenings against 
personal enemlea, are In any sense whatever the words or the 
itterances of God ’ (R. F. Horton, Inspiration and the Bible, 
2241.). 

(/) The inspiration of th© Wisdom literature— 
^roverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes—is for the most part 
secondary. Impregnated with the ideas of a 
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religion whose first principle is the fear of the 
Lora, the writers apply their minds now to the 
ordinary questions of conduct in the household 
and ill society, now to the world’s ultimate 
enigmas of sin and sullering, of life and death, and 
nearly always as sages observing, reflecting, ami 
even speculating, rather than as seers coming forth 
from God’s immediate presence with authority to 
publish new truths in tlis name. Yet in some of 
the noblest passages of Job, wdiere a great mind 
wrestling with deep and dilficult nroblems is re¬ 
warded, if not with a satisfying solution, at least 
with glimpses of Divine greatness and goodness 
which make life’s mystery bearable, and in such 
passages as the eighth chapter of Proverbs, where 
Wisdom is personified as God’s Master-workman 
in creation, the insj)iration may be regarded as 
primary. 

{g) In the Book of Esther^ whose canonicity was 
long disputed by the Rabbis, and which Protestant 
Christian theologians acrcepted only in deference to 
Jewish tradition, inspiration is at a minimum. 
A certain vague doctrine of providence is pre¬ 
supposed, but God’s name is never mentioned in 
the story, and no spiritual interpretation is at¬ 
tempted, while the massacre over which the reader 
is invited to gloat sends him, by reaction, either 
to the critical verdict that one is here perusing 
romance and not history, or to the higher criticism 
of Marjory Fleming, ‘But then .lesus was not 
then come to teach us to be merciful’ (John 
Brown, Horen Subsecivee^ Edinburgh, 1882, iii. 
214). The Song of Songs is instinct with at least 
the highest poetic inspiration, and, though the 
allegorical interpretation which secured it a place 
in the Canon is regarded by Protestants as a mis¬ 
take, it cannot but be w'clcomed on other grounds, 
such as its passionate delight in nature, its en¬ 
thusiastic praise of a pure idyllic love strong as 
death and mightier than the grave. 

To sum up : the old doctrine of the equal and 
infallible inspiration of every part of the OT, with 
its correlated doctrine of the absence of inspiration 
from every lx)ok outside the Hebrew canon, is now 
rapidly disappearing among Protestants. There 
is, in reality, no clear dividing line between what 
is and what is not worthy of a place in the Scrip¬ 
tures. If some of the books of the Apocrypha 
could be admitted into the canon, few would be 
found to object. 

‘ It is out of the question to say that the Book of Elsther is 
wholly filled with the Spirit of God and the Book of Wisdom 
wholly devoid of it. . . . Just as there is a descending scale 
within the Canon, there is an ascending scale outside it. Some 
of the books in our Ap>crypha ini^ht well lay claim to a 
measure of inspiration ’ (Sanday, op. ext. 258 f.). 

Further, our leading authority upon the Apoca¬ 
lyptic books finds in their contribution to the 
(loctrine of immortality ‘a genuine product of 
Jewish in 8 r)iration,’ and in the ethics of some of 
them an advance upon the highest morality of the 
OT and a preparation for the Sermon on the 
Mount (K. H, Charles, Eschatology^^ London, 1913, 
pp. 179, ‘226 ff.). 

6 . In NT.—The writers of the NT were as 
conscious of their own inspiration as those of the 
OT. The apostles, like the Lord, spake with 
authority. They were not pedants like the scribes. 
Whether they used tongue or pen, they somehow 
knew that their minds were under the control of 
the Spirit of God. (a) St. PauVs claim to teach is 
based on a special call and a special endowment. 
The gospel which he preaches was not received 
from man, but came to him through the revelation 
of Jesus Christ (Gal V^). He had no need to confer 
with flesh and blood. His insT)iration was primary, 
immediate, and personal, ilaving drunk at tlie 
fountain-head, he affirms that he and others who 
share his inspiration speak ‘ not in the words 


vyhich man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Ibdy 
Spirit teacheth ; comparing spiritual things wiili 
spiritual ’ (1 Co 2’^). Like the O f ])roph(its, he can 
in gtmeral distinguish clearly between the re\ ela- 
tions of God and his own opinions. After express¬ 
ing his preference for the celibate life, he adds, 
‘and I think also that 1 have the Spirit of (iod ’ 
(1 Co ICvidcntly there is a borderland between 

inspiration and uninspiration, a region in which he 
has to tolerate, if he cannot welcome, difl'erence of 
opinion, because the oracle is .silent. On some im¬ 
portant points—‘concerning virgins’—he has 
no conirmindnient of the Foul, but can only offer 
his own judgment for w hat it is wort h (v.-*). When 
he is about to give advice to the brolher who lias 
an unbelieving wife, or the woman who has an un¬ 
believing husband, he is careful to juemise that 
his counsel is based merely on his own sense of the 
fitness of things ; ‘ But to the rest speak 1, not the 
Lord’ (v.**'*)• When, however, he admits that he 
Hpeak.s ‘ after the maniuu- of men ’ {d.i'dpujTnvou X^yoj, 
/card dvOpwTrou \^yu), Ko 6’'-^, 1 Co 9**, Gal 3’®), he im¬ 
plies that, unless he chooses to descend from a 
])rivilege<l imsition, he speaks and writes under a 
Divine influence to whicli most men are strangers. 

{b) If the writers of the other Epistles do not 
directly refer to their inspiration, this is apparently 
because their authority has never, like St. Paul's, 
been questioned and resisted. When St. Peter, 
St. James, and St. Jude teach and command, wain 
and exhort, they expect to be believed and obeyed. 
St. John’s claim to first-hand knowledge of Christ 
and Ilis gospel is peculiarly impressive : 

‘Thftt which was from the bejfniniii^c, which w’s have heard, 
which we hft\ e seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled, of the Word of life . . . declare we 
unto you ■ (1 Jn 11 8). 

(c) The author of the Apocalypse makes a strong, 
explicit claim to inspiration. Tie is a proi)he(, ami 
his book a prophecy (P 10’- 22'^'- J'he (lungs 

of God are revealed to him when he is ‘in (he 
Sj)irit’ {H® 4^ 17® 2H®). His letter to each of the 
seven Churches is ‘ wliat the S[)irit saith.’ 

{d) Like the OT historians, tlie Evdugelists did 
not depend on inspiration for any of the facts 
which they wished to record. 

The Prolojifue to the Gospel of St. Luke is in this relation 
sinifulurly instruc-tive. It indicates that a narrator required to 
be in touch with ‘ eye-witnesHos, and ministers of ti)e word,’ and 
thug be able to trace the course of all thinga accurately from 
the first, before he could ‘write in order.' Papias of lliera- 
j^olig indicates the HOur(-e of St. Mark's information by sa^ injf 
that this evangelist, ‘ havinff become interpreter of .St. Peter, 
wrote down, as far as he remembered accurately, the thingi 
said or done by Christ' (Lusebiug, U l<j in. xxxix. 16). 

Inspiration cannot, and there is no reason why it 
should, do the work of memory and research. It 
rather makes its pre.sence felt in the spirit which 
wnis breathed into the evangelical narratives, and 
which is exhaled from them by the receptive 
reader. Twm of the evangelists, according to tra¬ 
dition, were themselves aj)ostles, and the other 
tw’o belonged to the apostolic circles, St. Luke 
being the (^omnanion of St. Paul as St. Mark was 
of St. Peter. But behind all the narrators was the 
Spirit-lilled Church, and many parts of theliospels 
are douhtle.ss not the composition of the evangel¬ 
ists themselves, but their transcripts from vivid 
traditions, lirst oral and then wridcii, which had 
taken delinite shape within the (Jhurch as the 
result of the apostles’ own preaching and teaching. 
It may be assumed that the Logia of the Synojitie 
Gospels come, as a whole, directly from ( hrist 
Himself, w’hose u’ord.s are the standard of the 
highest inspiration. While the Divine power 
which seized the () I’ proiihets was intermittent, 
and ev'en that which worked in the apostles was 
not without breaks and (laws, the inspiration of 
Jesus was continuous and perfeeff. His words are 
rev'elations w’hich touch the ci^mmoii heart of man¬ 
kind a.s no other utterances of human lips. He if 
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the incarnate Word, and no part of the Bible can and only God whom the Christians adore reveals 
be profitably used as a rule of faith and life until Himself in both Testaments alike, and that they 
it proves itself to be in harmony with His Mind are, therefore, of equally Divine authority, ^everal 
ana Will. similar declarations were made later, at different 

7. Non-inspired Bible passagfcs.—Tried by thii times, explicitly stating the belief of tlie Church 
standard, there are not a few passages in the Bibb in the Divine authorship of the books of Scripture, 
which cannot be regarded by Protestants as in any for the detail and text of which 11. Denzingers 
true sense inspired. Its sixty-six books certainly Enchiridion Symholoruvi^^ (Freiburg, 1911, nos. 
have not all the same measure of the Divine fire. 348, 421, 464, etc.) may be consulted. 

Yet the old phrase ‘ the inspiration of the Bible The first definition, however, in which the 
continues to have a real significance, which is thus doctrine of the Divine authorship is stated with 
expressed by Sanday : use of the word ‘inspiration’ is tlie decree of the 

’It may be hard to iunQ up our dsfinition in a tinfi* formula, Council of Florence for the Jacobites (1441), in 
bill mean it to Indud# aft those concrete points in which as read (Denzilisrer, no. 706) that the Roman 

a matter of fact the Bible does differ from and does excel all ^ 

other Sacred Books. . . . And if ws are asked to define the dllllCh xt 1 rr » a 

measure of this speciai Influence, we cau see it reflected in that ‘ Uiium atque eundein Deum Vetens et Novi Testanientl, hoc 
wide inarifin which remains when the common elemente of the Lftffis et ProphetArurn atque I'.vangelii prqntetur aiictorem . 

Biblical reliirlon and other reliirious have been subtracted and quoniam eodem .S’piritu Nando inspiraiite utriusiiue TestamenU 


that which is peculiar to the Bible is left' (op. cit. 1*28, 140). 

8. Inspiration in the Church and individual.— 

Tlie last matter is the bearing of the doctrine of 
inspiration upon the living Cnurch and the indi¬ 
vidual believer. P>ery Christian is inspired in so 
far as be i.s enlightened and renewed bv the Divine 
Spirit. It is sometimes maintained tiiat there is 
a distinction in kind between the inspiration of 
the apostles and that of the ancient or modern 
Churcli. This is probably a mistake. The real 
distinction is one of degree rather than of kind. 
The inspiration of an apostle should be conceived 
as that of a common Christian raised to a higher 
power in proportion to his clearer vision of Christ, 
bis closer fellowship with Christ, and his deeper 
devotion to Christ, 

‘Thii must hi insistsd on, that th* Inspiration of tht NT 
writinj:a is not due to the mysterious endowment of a few 
choice souls, but must be traced to the inspired life of Christian 
believers of g-reater or less intensity according to the moral 
and religious condition. If the Church of Christ to-day were 
as a whole cJsaused and renewed, #0 that a like receptivity 
for the divine truth and grace were secured, who can doubt 
that the divine activity in the presence and power of the Spirit 
of God in man would once more be made manifest?' (A. E. 
Oarvie, A Handbook <^f Christian Apoloystics, London, I&IS, 
p. 66), 

Litkratvri. — W. Sanday, Inspiration^, London, 1896; 
R. F. Horton, Inspiration and the BihU, do. 1888; C. A. 
Brig:g:s, The Bible, the Church, and the Reason, Edinburph, 
1892; W. N. Clarke, The Use 0 / the Scriptures in Theoloijy, 
do. 1906 ; Marcus Dods, The Bible, its Oriijin and Rattire, 
do. 1905; James Orr, Revelation and Inspiration, Ixindon, 
1910; P. Gardner-Smith, ‘Revelation,’ in The Parting 0 / the 
Roads, ed. F. J. F. Jackeon, do. 1912, p. 828 Cf. 

J SXBAHAN 

INSPIRATION (Roman Catholic doctrine).—i. 
In ascertaining what is meant and must he under¬ 
stood by inspiration in Roman Catholic doctrine, 
we are lielpea by several dogmatic definitions issued 
at different tiine.s. For the Catholic these arc 
documents of the greatest possible weight and 
authority, next to the texts of the Scriptures 
themselves, since they arc accepted by all, within 
the Church, as pronouncements of an infallible 
authority. All are of a comparatively recent date 
—from which it is plain that the doctrine of in¬ 
spiration remained for many centuries a universally 
recognized tradition, and that it was onlj later, 
under the pressure of accidental and historical 
circumstances, that it was considered necessary to 
crystallize it, partially at least, into a defined 
dogmatic form. 

The date at which the first authentic doctrinal 
statement concerning the Scriptures was issued in 
the Church (at the Council of Toledo in 442) ^ is, 
accordingly, both comparatively late and compara¬ 
tively early. The eighth anathema then formulated 
reads thus : * Si quis dixerit vel crediderit, alterura 
Deum esse priscae Legis, altenim Evangeliorum, 
A. S.’ (Denzinger, no. 28; cf. also no. 707). The 
obvious meaning of this declaration is that the one 
1 Cf.. however, Denzinger, no. 19, note, where the Libellus 
in modum Symbali is tentatively Mcribed to % OallieclAn biihop 
of about the middle of the 6th century. 


Sancti locuti sunt.' 

This decree evidently marks an important doc¬ 
trinal advance, since it not only as.serts, as a dogma 
of faith in regard to the Scripture.s, the Divine 
authorship, but explicitly assigns inspiration as the 
peculiar mode by wliich it exeridse.s itself. The 
same assertion was afterwards renewed by the 
Vatican Council in the following terms : 

‘Si quia aacra* Scripturae libroa inteproa cum omnibus suis 
partibus, prout illoa sancU Tridentina Syuodua receuMuit, pro 
sacrig et canonicis non fusceperit aut cos diviriitus insniratos 
easo negaverit: A. S.’ (Denzinger, no. 1809; for the Tridentlne 
Decretuin de canonicis Scripturis, aee ib. no. 7S3f. ; cf. also the 
present Pontiff's condemnation of the Modernist assertion. 
‘Nimiam einiplicitatem aut ignorantiam prae ae ferunt, qui 
Deum credunt vere esse Scripturae sacrae auctorem' D'b. nc. 
2009)). 

To the doctrine of the Divine authorship we find 
here ailded tlie important statement tliat inspiration 
must be held to extend to the books in their entirety 
and including all their parts. It remains, there¬ 
fore, established as an undisputed dogma of the 
Catholic Church that God is the author of the 
loly Scriptures through this peculiar mod© of 
nfluence to which the Church gives the name, 
sorrowed from the Vulgate,^ of ‘inspiration.’ 

2, The texts tliat we have quoted thus far 
establish the belief of the Church in the fact of 
'nspiration. But, in order to understand what is 
iieant by it, and what is the nature of the fact 
xpressed by that name, we must have recourse to 
another doctrinal pronouncement—a definition of 
he Council of the Vatican, which is both very 
>xj)licit and very guarded. After having once 
Tiore re-as.serted the Divine character of the books 
f tlie two Testaments enumerated by the Council 
)f Trent and contained in the Vulgate, as exteiid- 
ng to all their parts, the Vatican Council adds, by 
way of explanation : 

• Eos vero [libros] Ecclesla pro sacris et canonicis habet, non 
deo, quod sola humana Industria concinnati, sua deinde 
Mictoritate lint approbati ; nec ideo dumtAxat, quod revela- 
tionsra sine errore contineant; sed propterea, quod Sjnritu 
'Sancto inspirante eonscripti Deum habent auctorem ' (Denzinjfer, 
lo. 1787). It Is plain, from this deririition, that in the inter¬ 
pretation of what is meant by inspiration two hypotheses are 
sxcluded. The first is that of what has been called subsequent 
nspiration, a theory propounded In 1582 by the two Jesuits L. 
Lesilui and J. du Hamel, in the followinf^ terms; ‘Liber 
aliquis . . . humana industria, sine assistentia Spiritus Sancti 
icnptus, si postea Spiritus Sanctus testatur ibi nihil esse falsum, 
ifficitur Scriptura Sacra.' Manifestly the Council rejects the 
lotion of books which were originoJIy human in authorship 
peinjf raised, by a subsequent approbation, to the dignity of 
acred Scriptures. 'The second hypothesis, which is also 
excluded by the above definition, is the theory held, at a later 
lats, by another theologian, J. Bonfr^re, and proposed by him 
n the following terms; ‘Hoc modo potest Spiritus Sanctus 
icriptorsm dlrigere, ut in nullo eum errare fallivc permittat; 
ta ei adstat ut sicubi videret eum erraturum, inspiratione sua 
Hi esset adfuturus.' This way of conceiving inspiration makes 
: practically identical with the ‘assistance’^of the Holy Spirit 
which the Church understands to accompany the Supreme 
'^ontiff in his ex cathedra definitions, both guiding and pre- 

1 Of. 2 Ti 81* ‘omnis scriptura divinitus inspirata' (irao-a 
>a4>y^ §e6nvevrro^); 2 P ‘Spiritu sancto inspirati locuti sunt 
sand) Dei homines’ (vwb wyevftarms ayiov iKdXifirap 

9fsv ey0fniHTei). 
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■erving him from error ; but inspiration implies more than this. 
The meaning of the Council requires somethlnr of a higher 
order, something positive, not negative; antecedent, not con¬ 
comitant, a motion $ui g*n4rit by which man acts as an 
Instrument, conscious and free, while God remains the primary 
and responsible author ■ or, as it has been very happily expressed 
by J. B. Franzelin (ds Div, trad. $t $or\pt.\ p. 834 f,), * Deus est 
auotor Scripturae Sacrae per oonscriptores humanoe.' 

If the formula of the Vatican Council implies 
this much and no more, inspiration is not necessarily 
either a mechanical, automatic performance, in 
which the Holy Spirit is the exclusive agent, and 
the human writer the mere material writing 
machine or ‘penholder,’ so to speak; nor is it 
necessarily a process of dictation, in which the 
writer acts simnly as a scribe or registrar of tffata, 
or oracles, in relation to which he is a mere conscious 
but pa.ssive recipient. On the contrary, the defini¬ 
tion of the Council does not even require that tlie 
things thus inspired by the Holy Spirit should 
always have been new and revealed to the sacred 
writer. It may have been so, and in some cases at 
least the Council doe.s not exclude such a po.ssibility ; 
it might very well not have been, and the Council 
says nothing about it. 

3. If we seek now to form a theory in harmony 
with the detinition of the Vatican Council, we can, 
by applying to the dogma of inspiration the old 
scholastic doctrine of the instrument, give a notion 
of it which will appear both very luminous and 
very consistent, although this is no longer a matter 
of mith, but merely a theological explanation. An 
instrument may be defined as a cause which receive.s 
its impulse and activity from a superiorand principal 
agent, in virtue of which it produces the etlect of 
that principal agent, but produces it according to 
its own peculiar mode of action. An instrument 
is bound to show the traces of its own particular, 
specific, or individual characteristics in tlie eflV(tt 
which it produces in virtue of the impulse of the 
principal cause. Assuming now tliat, in the ca.se 
of inspiration, God is the principal cau.si*, and man 
the instrument, an instrument of a conscious and 
free nature, we understand that man will act 
through the impulse of God, who supernaturally 
inclines his will and illumine.s his mind to enable 
it to grasp, conceive, and view such things as God 
desires and in the light in which Go<l rueaus the 
agent to do. Sometimes God might reveal to the 
mind of the writer new and hitherto unknown facts 
or doctrines; sometimes He might content Himself 
with inspiring him with regard to facts or things 
already previously known to him through natural 
means. At the same time we shall find no difficulty 
in under.standing why the result of inspiration, viz. 
the sacred book of one writer, is very unlike the 
work of another equally in.spired writer. The 
conscious and free ‘instrument,’ of which ({od 
makes use, retains his own individual character¬ 
istics, either congenital or acquired, his own 
temperament, culture, style, idio.syncrasies, etc., 
which will necessarily be reflected in his work. 
Hence the inspired writings of Isaiah must needs 
be unlike those of Jeremiah, the Gospel of Matthew 
unlike that of John, etc. 

4. Such being the most accurate conception^ of 
the Catholic doctrine of inspiration—viz. that God 
is the moving agent and responsible author, and 
the sacred writer His free and conscious instrument 
—we are naturally led to inquire about the con¬ 
sequences that are likely to follow from such 
premisses. We have already seen, by referring to 
the definition of the Vatican Council, that all the 
books and all the parts of each book enumerated 
as canonical by the Council of Trent and contained 
in the Roman edition of the Vulgate are Divinely 
inspired. Hence, if a Catholic should convince 
himself, through critical researches, that the history 
of the aululteress, for instance, in the Gospel of 


John, or that the final chapter of the Gospi I 
Mark, cannot possibly have been written by tbe 
same authors as those Gospels themselves, he inn t 
nevertheless maintain that they are the work «)i 
some (other equally) inspired writer. But, if \\c 
grant, we must in the Catholic Church, tlniL 
inspiration extends to all the books and to all Ww 
parts of the books, it does not necessarily follow 
that W6 are bound to believe that all the things 
which we find referred to in them are, by that 
very fact, to be declared sacred. Divine, and (iod- 
appointed in themselves, so that God should be 
made answerable for every one of them ; tho defini¬ 
tion of the Council, at lea.st, does not say so. 
Accordingly, Catholic theologians are in the habit 
of distinguishing several cla.sses of things, such as 
the teachings of faith and morals, the historical or 
scientific facts that may be known to the writer by 
natural means, the minor details or obiter dicta, 
the quotations, etc., and, finally, the words of the 
text themselves, and to inquire of each class 
separately whether they too are inspired. 

The obvious cause for establisliing such distinc¬ 
tions and separate irupiiries is the uifficulty often 
experienced, apparently at least, of reconciling 
.some statements contained in the Scriptures with 
what seem to be the well authenticated and 
reasonably certain conclusions of modern science. 
'The natural tcmdency of some theologians is to 
limit inspiration to such things (viz. dogmatic and 
moral teachings) as belong exclusively to the do¬ 
main of revealed religion, getting rid of scientific 
or historical objections by as.serting that inspiration 
does not extend to scientific or hi.storical matters, 
even when they are touched upon in the IScriptures. 

5. Previous, therefore, to entering upon the 
question whether inspiration extends to the vari¬ 
ous clas.scs of things or facts that can be distin- 
gui.shed among the contents of the Scripture, it is 
advi.sable, first of all, to answer the often mooted 
ami vexed question, Can there be any errors in 
Scripture? It is granted on all sides, and the 
oonce.s.sion ha.s been officially recognized in the 
Encycli<^al Providtntissbnus Deus of Pope Leo 
XIII., that, once committed to writing, the sacred 
text became subject to alterations and vicissitudes, 
analogous to those to which all books subject to 
repeated transcri[)Lion are exposed ; that, as a 
conse(pience, some errors foreign to the original 
slipped into the copies through the mistakes of the 
transcriber.H, or otherwise. The original text itself 
might even contain such expressions or modes of 
speech as a fastidious and scientifically trained 
mind might consider not .strictly and rigorously 
accurate from a scientific point of view, since the 
authors themselve.s .saw no reason for departing 
from the modes of speech that wore prevalent at 
the time, lest they might uselessly arouse con- 
trover.sie.s foreign to their main object by osten¬ 
tatiously di.scarding the received notions in the 
minds of their hearers in non-religious matters. 
Every one nowadays will grant this. The que.s- 
tion, however, remains, and must be solved, Can 
any in.spired writer ever utter a false statement or 
perpetuate a positive error ? 

The older theologians for whom the problem 
did not exist, and those modern theologian.s who 
apparently do not suspect that the question exi.'^ts, 
used to decide the question by simply answering 
in the words of Thomas Aquinas {Sum. Jheol., 
prima pars, qu. I. art. 10, ad 3): ‘ Patet (|uod 
sensui litterali sacrae Scripturae numquam potest 
subesse falsum.’ The sacred text, giving expression 
to an utterance of the first truth, can contain no 
error, since God can neither deceive nor be mis¬ 
taken. Otlier theologians, however, for whom 
the problem does exist, have often endeavoured 
to modify in a more or less subtle way the ri^:oui 
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of the Thoniistic axiom, while, of course, claiming 
to remain, both at heart and in word, perfectly 
orthodox. 

A« it would bo tedious to enter upon a detailed historical 
account of the various phases of the question, we shall content 
ourselves with recallin); a simple distinction, in which, in our 
opinion, might he found a means of conciliation between the 
opposing parties. If and whenever it is the manifest intention 
of a sacred author autiioriUtively to teach us a fact, however 
slight or unimportant, in any department whatsoever, the 
principle of Thomas Aquinas must find its full and irresistible 
application. Thus, to use a comparison of Thomas Aquinas 
himself, if it should he definitely the intention of the Scripture 
to teach us authoritatively that Samuel was really the son of 
Klkanah, it is imjiossible that the statement should be errone¬ 
ous, and that Samuel should have been in reality the son of 
another. There are, however, obviously many cases when such 
an intention is absent, and can be intro<iuced only by arbi¬ 
trarily forcing one’s private view on the text; the author 
writes in conformity with received historical or scientific views, 
which are evidently immaterial to his purpose. Who could, for 
instance, without assuming to himself the rfile of an authori¬ 
tative interpreter of the mind of the sacred writer, maintain 
that the latter certainly meant to teach us that, at the fiattle 
of Oibeon, the sun itself stood still in the heavens in the literal 
sense of the words, and that anj other interpretation of the 
text is positively excluded V 

Briefly, to assert in an absolute manner that 
error is coninatible with inspiration in the mirui 
of the sacrea writer is to aclopt a position which 
most Catliolie theologians would characterize as 
‘ erroneous ’ or ‘ errori proxima,’ as being indirectly 
opposed to the Catliolie dogma of inspiration.^ To 
maintain, on the otlier hand, that every statement 
in the Scripture must be taken as strictly accurate 
in the literal sense in which it apjieared in the 
original text seems unnecessary, besides being out 
of harmony with many clearly established and well 
authenticated facts. 

It will be enough to note here, by the way, that no one 
nowadays thinks of claiming inspiration for any of the versions 
of Scripture, either the Septuagint or any other; and, indeed, 
the decree of the Council of Trent declaring the Vulgate of St. 
Jerome ‘authentic ' (j>ro autherUica haheatnr) only that, 

being sufficiently accurate for the purpoees of Catholic theology, 

It is adopted by the Catholic Church as its official version. 

6 . The question of the compatibility of inspira¬ 
tion with error being thus disposed of by denying 
the possibility of any falsehood being authorita¬ 
tively asserted in the Scripture, even by mistake, 
it becomes comparatively easy to answer the 
various questions raised concerning the extension 
of inspiration to the various classes of subjects 
contained in the Scripture. There is really no ne¬ 
cessity for any classification whatsoever. Every¬ 
thing that is contained in tlie sacred books—be it 
dogma, moral precept, historical statement, quota¬ 
tion, or the words themselves—was clearly selected 
and put there by a mind under the actual influence 
of inspiration. Inspiration, therefore, must be 
understood as extending to everything ; for why, 
indeed, ought it to iiave stopped short at anything 
in the sacred text? 

Leaving out of account the desire to avoid im¬ 
puting to the Holy Spirit a certain number of 
supposed erroneous statements in matters not 
strictly religious — a desire which ajiparently 
haunts some minds—there is no class of things 
contained in the Scripture to which there is any 
apparent reason to deny the benefit of the influ¬ 
ence of inspiration, except perhaps the words 
themselves, those material particles, so to speak, 
of which the text is composed. Verbal inspira¬ 
tion, indeed, is denied by a large number of theo¬ 
logians, but mainly on two grounds: (1) it seems 
impossible, on that hypothesis, to account for the 
diversity of style, which is so marked between two 
different authors ; (2) because most theologians are 
averse to the notion of dictation, which they con- 
1 The recent condemnation of the Modernist proposition 
that ‘irispiratio divina non ita ad totain Scripturam sacram 
extenditur, ut omnes et singulas eius partes ab omni errore 
praeniuniat’ expressly reproves that opinion (Denzinger, no. 
2011 ; the pronouncement of the Coinmissio Biblica of 23rd 
June 1905 may also be consulted in this connexion [it. no. 
19801). 


aider inseparable from that of verbal inspiration. 
But, for any one who has read and understood 
our exposition of the theory of the instrument, as 
appliecl to tlio case of inspiration, those difficulties 
do not exist. Inspiration is the same in all sacred 
writers, in kind at least; hut its result, the style 
and wording of the Divine oracles, ought neverthe¬ 
less to be difl’erent, owing to the natural diflerenees 
that exist between the variou.s free and conscious in¬ 
struments. An Isaiah and a Jeremiah, a Mattliew 
and a John, write under the same pervading Divine 
influence, but each one in his o\\’n natural way, 
modu pro}>rio. Moreover, the same theory h.'is 
notliing ill common with the conc‘e[>tion of a dicta 
tion of (Jod to the sacred writer, f or to inspire 
is to illumine, and to illumine i.s not to dictate. 
Instead, therefore, of conceiving of a kind of dimin¬ 
ished inspiration, stopping short at the selection 
of the words, we ougiit to conceive of a super¬ 
natural influence full and one, pervading tlie 
sacred writing throughout, and casting its Divine 
splendour on everytliing contained in it, even the 
most minute particles of the sacred text. There 
is no necessity to assume tliat inspiration enlight¬ 
ened the mind of the sacred writer in regard to 
his thoughts only, but abandoned him to his own 
natural industry wlien endeavouring to give literary 
utterance to his Divinely inspired conceptions. 

LiTBitATVRB.—J. B. Franzelin, Tractatus de divina tradi¬ 
tions. et soriptura'^. Home, 1876 ; F. Schmid, de Inspirations 
Bibliorum vi et rations, Ijouvain, 1886; D. Zanecchia, Divina 
inspiratio Sacrce Scripturce, Home, i898 ; L. Billot, de In- 
gyrations Sacrce Scripturce, do. 1908; C. Pesch, de Inspira- 
Hone Sacrce Scripturce, Freiburg, 1900; P. Dansch, Die 
Schri/tiispiration, do. 1891 ; K. Holzliey, Die Inxjdration 
der heil. Schrift in der Anechauunq dee Aiittelalters, Munic^h, 

E. L. VAN Bkcelakre. 

INSPIRATION (Hindu).—Indian authorities 
and scholars in their references to tlie Hindu writ¬ 
ings draw a clearly marked distinction between 
Scripture, revealed and inspired, and other com¬ 
positions which, however great their antiquity and 
worth, have, in their judgment and in accordance 
with the verdict of tracfition,no valid claim to divine 
inspiration, or to direct derivation from a super¬ 
human source. The former are tliat which 

is heard, the human ear receiving the divine voice, 
and communicating its message direct to men by 
the pen or by oral teaching. The latter are 
that wliich is stored up in the mind, learning 
acr^uired by observation and study, whicli is then 
delivered as the ripe fruit of human intelligence 
and application, moulded and fashioned at the 
writer^s will, and presented as the reasoned con¬ 
clusions of his meditation and thought. The 
writings known as smptij therefore, however choice 
their theme and style, or however high the regard 
in which they are held, occupy an entirely subordi¬ 
nate position of authority. They furnish no proof- 
texts, and, great as their popularity may be, they 
may not in a formal and strict sense be drawn upon 
for the establishment of rule and doctrine. The 
theory formulated with regard to ^rtUi, on the 
other hand, assumed and taught a doctrine of 
literal and verbal insjiiration, as consistent and 
exacting as has elsewhere ever been conceived. In 
practice the line was not seldom overstepped, 
especially in regard to works which apjiealed to 
the general taste and inclination, and enjoyed in 
consequence a wide popularity. In many instances 
these gained and retained a hold upon the allegi¬ 
ance and affections of the people, and especially of 
the non-priestly classes, which lay entirely outside 
of any theory or dogma of inspiration limited in its 
application to certain books and to these alone. 
The volume of &r\Ui^ however, was absolutely 
closed, and was incapable of either addition or 
diminution. 

The language also that is employed with regard 
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to the Vedas is sufficiently definite to remove all 
doubt as to the religious estimate whicli the writers 
themselves placed unon them. For, altliough in 
certain jjassages a degree of ins[)iration appears 
to be claimed for other and laU;r works, yet in 
itiore formal doctrine and j)ractice the distinction 
was always observed betweetj (he V(‘dic writings 
whicb possessed authority as .s'ruti and otlier com¬ 
positions, in the production of which the mind and 
skill of man played the })redominant j)art. Thus 
in Urhad, IJj). ll. iv. 10 it is said that tlie Uigveda, 
Yajurveda, Samaveda, Atharvaiigirasas, Itihasa, 
Piirana, and otimr works have been breathed forth 
from Brahman alone. The same theory is ex¬ 
pounded (dsewhere in the same U})anisad, nob 
always with an identical enumeration of t(‘xts.* 
A definite doctrine of inspiration is assumed and 
stated, e.g.y bv Kamanuja on Vedantasutras, II. 
ii. 43 : ‘ the Veda ... on account of its non- 
liurnan cl)aract(.‘r, is raised above all suspicion of 
error and other imoerfections ’ ;and the Veda, 
therefore, is the final authority and court of a[)peal 
on all questions of teaching and interj)retation. 
The epithets applied to the Veda a})pear to i)e 
intended to convey the same idea, e.g. ‘ imperish¬ 
able,’® ‘eternal,’*^ etc. And the most conn»re- 
hensive and profound teaching is enunciated when 
the Veda, or the syllable O/n, which is (he 
beginning and the end of the Veda, is identilied 
with Brahman.® The same thought also is poeti¬ 
cally ex])ressed when it is elsewhere said that the 
deity is resident in the sacred (ext.® 

A further indication of the sacred character 
attached to tlie Vedic writings was the elaborate 
provision made in the schools for the exact pre¬ 
servation of the letter of the text. Apparently 
each of the schools had its own traditional recen¬ 
sion, of which the members of tlie bcIiooI were 
jointly and severally in charge, and which it was 
their office and duty faithfully to bear in mind, 
and to communicate orally to their discdples. The 
Vedic texts, therefore, were committed to memory 
by all ; and the precise and pcri)etual recitation of 
them was their safeguard, and a sufficient check 
agaiu.st alteration even in the least detail of the 
accepted order and form of words. Moreover, as 
an additional precaution against accidental varia¬ 
tion, the sacred text was learnt and recited not 
only directly, but also according to a method 
known as Kramapdtha^ or ‘serial reading,’ in 
which each word was repeated twice in progressive 
order, with the preceding and also with the suc¬ 
ceeding word. An extension of the same method, 
which further illustrates the anxious care with 
which it was sought to secure the ipsusima verba 
of the sacred text, was the jatapdtfia, ‘twisted’ or 
‘inverted reading,’ in which each successive pair 
of words was repeated three times, in one instance 
in inverted order. Moreover, the verses and words 
of the hymns were laboriously counted, and the 
records preserved in the works of the Sanskrit 
grammarians ; these numbers are found to be in 
agreement with the extant texts. It was in har¬ 
mony also with this conception of the peculiarly 
sacred character of these writings that the com¬ 
munication of them to Sfldras, or out-castes, was 
strictly forbidden."^ They were the heritage and 
1 Brhxid Up. IV. V. 11; cf. ^aftkara on VeddntasutraM, i. i. 8, a 
text Which he interprets to mean that Brahman is the smirce of 
Scripture, the latter being defined as consisting of the Rigveda 
and other Vedas, with the works Hubsuliary to them, 
a Cf SBE xlviii. [1904] 436, 473 f., f. 


i Cf. _ 

4 Ma^nu,' yJ' 2sl^pur%anl, rendered ‘ eternar by Q. Biihler 
(SBE XXV. [1880] 127), but perhaps connotiniir rather high 
intiqaity, aid the dignity and authority which th« texU ac- 
oordincrly were believed to possess. 

6 Baudhiyana, ii. x. 17. 40, iv. i. 26; cf. of 

« ' I [Lak^mi] reside ... in the sound of the Veda {Ingt. of 

^??^.’,^‘^The^Ve<la must not be recited in the presence of a 
VOL. VII .—23 


})osHc.ssion of the ‘ twice-born,’ and might nut he 
(tarried beyond the circle of the elecT, lest, dclile- 
ment in any form should reach them. BaralKd 
instances to tliis scrupulous limitation of (die 
circulation of a sacred hook or boidvs are numer¬ 
ous among otluu’ peoples, A sutra of tlu* Vedanta 
probiliils to JSudras the hearing or studying of the 

Veda.* 

Further, it would ajqiear that the method of 
revelation, as it was conceived by the Hindu 
autbor.s tliemselvcs, and the d('scriptive terms em¬ 
ployed witli regard to it were intemded to imidy 
tlie same sacred and inviolable eliaracter of the 
t(e\t. The the ancient poets and seers of the 

V(Hlic hymns, are said to have ‘ seen ’ ((//w) the 
sacred texts which t lu'y tlu'ii cenvi'yt'd to men. 
Although in some instaiici's tlu'y claim in so many 
W(jrds to have been theauthorsof the liyinns which 
hear their names, the claim is disallowed, as far as 
the play of individual cluiraelc'r is eoncmiied, or 
the aiiplication of human intelligence and skill. 
Their part is llmit('d (o that of (‘xact recorders 
of a message in l!ie orde-ring of which they liave no 
share, as K'gards (ntln^r sul>ject-mat (cr or form. 
I'lieir merit is t hat of faithful transmission of tlie 
words and teaching wliic.h the eye ‘ saw.’^ No 
doubt the languagci (unjiloyed is to a very consider¬ 
able extent ligurative and met apboi ical. 'I'he 
‘eye’ is the eye of tlu‘ mind. The llgure, how¬ 
ever, in harmony with the universal tcndcn(‘y of 
thought and language, became obscured, and was 
literally iiiliujueted. The immtal or 8})iritual 
vision was traiisfoi mod into a real ‘seeing’of the 
actual betters and words, jircsented to the eye in 
material form. It is not improbahle also tliat to 
the my.stical meditative tempmament of India a 
strong cajiacity for visualizing (he creations of the 
mind may have jilayial a (snisidiTable jiart in the 
elahoration of the mc(;i.j)hor, and have contributed 
not a little to its ready acceptance and jiomilarity. 

Moreover, in India and, it may be said, to the 
Eastern mind in general, ins|»iratioii is much more 
a matter of men than of books or of the written 
word. I’lie Veda was regardial, indeed, as the 
source and sjiring of all knowledge, and the te.acb- 
ing which it conveyed was the tinal and infallible 
standard of practice and belief. Even so, however, 
the veneration with which the Vedic t(;xt was 
regarded by the peojile as a whole hardly eipiallcd 
the strict and anxious care with which the Jewish 
Kabbis erected a ‘hedge’ about their i^aw. In 
part this was due to the fact that the sacred writ¬ 
ings were so jealously guarded by the Brahmans, 
and screened from profane knowledge, tluit to the 
great majority of the Hindus they were ami always 
have been invested with attributes of distance and 
mystery rather than accepted and known as a 
guiding presence and authority in the life. The 
theory 01 the inspiration and inerramy of the 
scriptures was universally taught and received, 
being denied only by the ndsCikas, the atheists 

6 udra ’ (Fa»i^(Aa, xviii. 12); ‘ Let him not recite phe texts) in¬ 
distinctly, nor in tlie presence of Sudras ’ (Mann, iv. 99). 

1 Vcdiiniasutrati, 1 . lii. 39 ; cf. Sankara'i coinmenC and citation 
of passasea {SUE xxxiv. [1890] 228 f.). 

51 Cf. Manu, xi. 244 : ‘ the sages . . . obtained (the reyeiat ion 
of) the Vedas through their auaterities ’; and U>. 234. Sankara 
(on VeddntasutraSy i. ili. 30) quotes the authority of e.’irli< r 
writers that the ten books of the Higveda were ‘ neen ' by Uir 
ancient riiis elsewhere asserts theBaine of the nondra and 

i>ra/ima^a portion of tlie Veda(oni. iii. 34). Jlainanuja k( onis 1 o 
make an attornpt to combine the theory of inerrancy O 'J 
natural belief in tJie elTective authorHhip of the noeiH : Jhe 
eternity of the Veda admits of being reconciled witli what scrip¬ 
ture saya about the mantras and kindas of the sacred text hav- 
inir “ makers," and about Rishis seeing the hymns . . . the 
Rishis . . . thus gifted hy Prajapati with the requisite power- 

. . . see the mantras, and HO on . . . perfect in all their souiid.^ 

and accents, without having learned them from the recitation 
of a teacher,’ etc. (.SZlK xlviii. 392 f., on Vtdantajutra$,\. m. 28) 
.1 -in ttieir divine or seini-divine character, 


To the thern-selves, in their divine or semi-divine charocte 
worship was offered. 
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or intidela, whose inlhience appears at no time 
to have been wide-spread, or tlieir numbers 
considerable. Hut its practical ellect upon the 
everyday thoii^lit and experience of the Hindu 
was slight, lake the books themselves, it was the 
doctrine and {)osse.sKion of a learned class. And, 
although theoretically acknowledged and accepted 
by all, it was in reality little in touch with the 
needs and movements or everyday life. 

ft was entirely otherwise witli the belief in the 
inspiration and authority of the teacher, the man 
upon whom the spirit of the god had descended, 
and whose utterances, like his actions and per.son, 
were invested with the sanction and force of the 
divine. It would be dilhcult to indicate any one 
doctrine or belief which has had a more profound 
influence on the liabits and character of the Indian 
peoples. Beginning with the themselves, and 
passing down through a long series of deified men, 
among whom the guru^ the teacher, has in India 
always occu})ied the most imj)ortant place, the 
doctrine of the direct inspiration of the individual 
has never ceased to be an ell'cctive and influential 
article of faith. I'he repeated incarnations of the 
gods bear witness to the same tendencies of thought 
and belief. And, although modern conditions of 
life, and the forms under wliich modern education 
is being conveyed, are gradually and perhaps in¬ 
evitably undermining and destroying the ancient 
reverential habit of thought ana life, it will be 
long before the Hindu affection deserts its ancient 
ideals, or regards as other than unwelcome a new 
theory of life, wdncli minimizes the spiritual ele¬ 
ment in the heart and character of tlie individual.^ 
These nnmerous incarnations of tlic gods, and 
the readiness with which men or w'omen endowed 
with unusual nualities or an attractive and domin¬ 
ating jicrsonality are deilied, are evidence of 
similar charactei'istics of thought. The high- 
priests of the different sects, in their formal 
visitations of the districts under their charge for 
[)iirposes of pastoral over.siglit and conliriiiation of 
the young men, journey in state and are greeted 
by all with a reverence wlncdi implies the assump¬ 
tion of divine or .semi-divine rank. Their persons 
and utterances are inspired ; their touch confers 
happiness and delivcu'ance from the IxMidage of 
evil. In a similar manner the recognifion of 
authority comMuilrated in the hands of an indi¬ 
vidual, whctlier Ihiropean or Indian, i.s separated 
by a very narrow line in the thought of the Hindu 
from a belief in delinito inspiration by the rleity, 
fvhu in greater or loss fullness has taken up his 
abode within, and thus majiifests his presence and 

f lower, d'he exjxnience of any Englishman who 
las come into real touch Avith the mind and heart 
of the Indian would furnish many instances of the 
facility with which exceiitional or unfamiliar gifts 
and pov ers are set down to the credit of a super¬ 
natural allhitus wliich for the time being, or per¬ 
manently, confers upon the man the rights and 
dignity of a god. 

To the Hindu, therefore, the conception of an 
inspired personality or an inspired book is perfectly 
natural. In neither case would the atlinuation of 
inspiration suggest doubt, or the necessity of an 
inquiry into the validity of the claim advanced or 
the possibility of the fact asserted. The disposi¬ 
tion would rather be in favour of its accejitance as 
part of the natural order of things. It is regarded 
as not improbable, it is even looked upon as 
higlily probable, that the god will thus communi¬ 
cate nis will and make Known his ways. The 

1 The cxinception is Illustrated, t.g., by Manu, iv. 182 : ‘The 
teacher is the lord of the world of Brahman ’ ; ii. 233: ‘ By 
obedience to hie teacher (the student pains] the woHd of Brah¬ 
man’ ; of. ii. 144-154, hxxt. of xxxi. lU, etc., Apaxt. i. iv. 

14, 7 : ‘ Th# feet of all Gurus must be embraced (every day) by 
a student who has returned home.’ 


burden of proof lies with those who deny. And 
this disposition or tone of mind is part of the 
larger bias and tendency of the Eastern nature, 
which, for whatever reason, seems to live in closer 
touch with the realities of the unseen and the 
spiritual than the more practical and unemotional 
mind of the West. 

Litkratur*.— See artt. God (Hindu), Hinduism. 

A. S. Gedkn. 

INSPIRATION (Muslim).—Inspiration may 
come to a prophet in an external form, and consist 
of the very words which God wishes him to give 
forth as the divine message. This is called wahi 
zdhir, ‘external inspiration.’ It is the highest 
form of inspiration, in the opinion of Muhammadans, 
and was used for the production of the Qur’Hn. 
The mind of Muhammad was passive, and the 
message, an external one, was brought to him by 
(lahriel. A somewhat lower form or this is called 
ishdrat al-rnalak^ ‘ the sign of the angel.’ Muham¬ 
mad refers to this when he says : ‘ The Holy Ghost 
has entered into my heart,’ that is, the inspiration 
came through Gabriel, but not orally. The other 
term is ilhCtm^ which means the saint or prophet 
using his mental powers and, under divine guid¬ 
ance, giving forth the message of God, though not 
in the very words of God. 

The recipient know* the mediura, i.«. tb* ang^el, by which he 
receives the information. This is wahl, the inspiration of 
prophets, the in8i>iration of the Qur'&n, The recipient receives 
mformation from an unknown source and in an unknown way. 
This is I he inspiration of saints and mystics. It is called ilhdin. 
The difference between wahi and ilhdm is that in the former 
an anpel is the medium of communication, and In the latter he 
is not,. It comes direct to the mind of the Prophet (see al- 
Ghazali in the Muddq al-Arifin, an Urdu tr. of the Ihyd'Ulum 
ad-IJin, Lucknow, 1873, iii. 80). 

Some theologians hold that, whilst the Qur’Hn 
was revealed by the wahl method, the teaching of 
the Prophet as recorded in the traditions was by 
the ilhdm mode ; that is, the traditions are a real 
revelation and convey divine injunctions, only the 
mode was diflcrent. Others hold that even the 
traditions Averc of wahl authority, and ash-Shah- 
rastani speaks of ‘ the sayings of tlie Prophet which 
have the marks of Avahi ’ (quoted in Ddbistdn, ed. 
Bombay, A.H. 1242 [A.D. 1826], p. 21). In support 
of tins view this verse is quoted : 

‘By the star when it setteth, your companion Muhammad 
erroth not, nor is led astray, neither doth he speak of hi* own 
will. It is none other than a revelation wiiich hath been 
revealed to him’ (Qur’in liii. 1). 

The latter part seems to refer to the Qur’an, hut 
the former distinctly asserts that he was rightly 
guided either by the vmhl or by the ilhdm mode of 
inspiration, ana so all his Avords and actions form 
a rule of faith called t heXanna, which all Muslims 
must accept, for they Avero said and done under 
the constant influence of a divine inspiration. 

The revelation given to Moses is thus described 
in the Qur’an. 

*We wrote for him upon the tables a monition concerning 
every matter, and said, ‘‘Receive them thyself with steadfast¬ 
ness, and command Lliy people to receive them for the observance 
of its most goodly precepts'" (vii. 142). 

This equally describes the inspiration of the 
Qur’an. The Muhamniadan cannot conceive that 
there can be a human as well as a divine side to 
inspiration. This is clearly stated in the verse in 
which Muhammad is directed to disclaim any 
knoAvledge apart from the words revealed : 

‘Say: I sav not to you, “In my possession are the treasures 
of God"; neither say I, “I know things secret’’; neither do I 
say to you, “Verily, I am an angel”; only what is revealed to 
me do I follow ’ (vl. 60). 

The Qur’an, then, comes direct from God. The 
word ‘say’ is either expressed or implied before 
each sentence. This to the Muslim mind is its 
highest perfection. It is verbal inspiration in its 
most extreme form. The Christian view of in¬ 
spiration—the divine mind working through the 
human consciousness—is considered to be very 
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inferior, and any book so revealed to be altogether 
on a lower plane. 

Thus, Ibn Khaldan says: 

‘Of all the divine hooka, the Qur’ftn is the only one of which 
the text, words, and phranc.-a have been coininunicated to the 
Prophet by an audible voice ’ {ProUgointnes^ tr. de Slane, i. 
196 ). 

This is the universal belief, and it shows how 
mechanical is the Muslim view of inspiration. 
The Qur’an, both as to matter and as to form, is 
all of God ; but the mode in wliich it was revealed 
varied. It is only once clearly stated in the Qur’an 
that Gabriel was the medium of communication : 

‘ Say, “ whoso is the enemy of Gabriel ?" For he it is who by 
God’s leave hath caused the Qur’&n to descend on thy heart’ 
(ii. 91). 

Other passages, though they do not mention 
Gabriel by name, are generally believed to refer 
to him. 

‘The faithful spirit hath come down with it’ (xxvi, 192); 
‘one terrible in power taught it to him’ (liii. 6); ‘the IIolv 
S^rit hath brought it down with truth from thy Lord'(xvi. 

Tradition, however, is very clear on the point 
that Gabriel was the medium. Sometimes a bright¬ 
ness surrounded the Prophet, out of whicli Gabriel 
delivered his message ; sometimes the angel ap¬ 
peared in the form of a man called Dubiyya, one 
of the Companions of the Prophet, renowned for 
his beauty. This statement is supported by the 
verse: 

‘ And if we had appointed an angel, we should certainly have 
appointed one in the form of a man ’ (vi, 9). 

When the revelation was one of denunciation or 
a prediction of woe, the angelic nature of Gabriel 
overcame the nature of Muhammad, who was then 
transported to the angelic world ; when tlie message 
wjia one of comfort and consolation, the angel, m 
the form of a man, delivered his message. Gabriel 
Komelimes made his message known through the 
tinkling of a ladl, a mode of operation wliicdi had 
a most disquieting ell’cct on the Prophet. His 
body became agitated, and even on a cold day the 
perspiration rolled of! him. His countenance bore 
witness to the agitation of his mind. If riding, 
the camel on which he sat would fall to the ground. 

Zaid said ; ‘ One day when God sent wahl on the Prophot, his 
thigh was on mine, hut it heo-ame so heavy that I feared mine 
would be broken’ (^alnhu'l-Liukhdri, ‘ Kitah a^-^alat,’ Leyden, 
1802-08, i. 105). 

Gabriel sometimes, without appearing in per.soii, 
so inlluericcd the mind of the Prophet that what 
he spoke was a divine message. This is the 

inspiration of the traditions. 

On tiie occasion of the night journey to heaven, 
‘great mysteries and numerous conversations took 
place’ (Mirkhorid’s Rdudat as-Sa/d, Has, 181)1^, II. 
1 . 211). God is said to have spoken to the Propliet 
directly, though whether with face veiled or not is a 
matter of doubt. God sometimes appeared to tlio 
Prophet in a dream and made known His will. On 
two occasions angels, each having six liundrcd 
wings, a})})eared and brought the message (for 
other accounts see liaudat as-Safd, lI. i. 18d-148). 

The seasons when it came were usually i)criods 
of anxiety and care. His countenance changed ; 
his fear seemed uncontrollable. Tliis terrifying 
effect of inspiration is shown in tlie verse: 

‘The best of recitals hath God sent down, a book in unison 
with itself and teaching- by repetition. The very skins of those 
who fear their Lord do creep at it ’ (xxxix. 24). 

The fear caused to men is not to be wondered at 
when it is believed that in heaven tiie effect of it 
is that angels become senseless and that Gabriel is 
the first to return to consciousness {KhiUusat at- 
Ta/dslVy Lucknow, A.H. 1311 [A.D. 1893], iv. 75). 
The revelation of siiras xi., Ivi., and ci., known as 
Che ‘ siiras of terror,’ turned the hair of the Prophet 
grev. 

Ibn KhaldQn thus describes inspiration. 

After stating- that some souls cannot attain to a perception 
of spiritual truth, and that others can enter into a state of 


contemplation and ecstasy, which is the intuition of the saints, 
he goes on to speak of those whose souls can rise from the 
human body to the angelic state and there hear the div ine voice. 
Such arc the souls of the prophets. God has given tlicin the 
power of leaving the human body and, when so separated from 
it, they receive His revelations, which, when they return from 
the spiritual world, they make known to men. The journey to 
and the journey from ihe angelic world and the compi eln iiHion 
of the message rec.oived occupy loss time than the twinkling of 
an eye. This is why inspiration Is called wahi, which, a<'cord- 
ing to Ibn Khaldun, means ‘to make haste’ (ProUgoin^.neB^ 1. 
19(1-206, quoted in full in Sell, Faith, of Inldin^, p. 242 f.). 

The orthodox view is that a prophet know’s all 
things without having received previous instruction, 
that he gives information regarding the past and 
the future, otherwise than by analogical reasoning, 
and that he is superior to other human beings, os 
he has communion with the angelic world. 

The sacred month of Hamad An has been specially 
selected as the time for the descent of divine hooks : 
on the first day the book of Abraham, on the sixth 
the book of Moses, on the thirteenth the Gospel, 
and on the twenty-seventh the LaUat aL-Qad/\ or 
‘Night of Power,’ the Qur’an which then came 
complete to the ‘ House of Glory,’ situated in the 
lowest of the seven heavens, from which, as 
occasion required, portions were brought by (Gabriel 
and revealed to Aluliammad: ‘ V\*rily we have 
caused it [the Qur’An] to descend on tlie Night of 
Power’ (xcvii. 1 ft’.). This is the blessed night, the 
night ‘ better than a thousand months,’ the night 
‘ which bringeth peace and blessings to the rosy 
dawn ’ (ib.). 

Some BuppoBe that the first revelation was ‘ Warn thy relatives 
of nearer km’(xxvi. 214), hut the <)hj(!ctiou to this opinion is 
that the words of the context, ‘kindly low-er thy wiii;^'^ over the 
faithful who follow thee’ {ib. 216), and ‘ who seest thee when 
thou Htandeat at prayer ami thy demeanour aniong those who- 
worship’ (218 f.), presuppose the existence of a small Muslim 
comruunity. There are otl)c*r objections also conneefed with 
the Htyle and use of words in this chapter which show that ik 
must/ be a later one. 

The general view, then, may be accepted as 
correct, which is that, when in the cave at Rlra, 
a little distance from Mecca, the Prophet heard a 
voice calling on liim to recite the opening wmrds of 
the stlra xevi. 'ITtidition has stirroiiiulcd the event 
with many marvels. Tlie following is a condensed 
account or the narrative concerning the inspiration 
of the Prophet given in Mirkliond’s Raudnt 
(11. i. 140). 

The I’rophct waB sleeping in the cave of ^ira when Gabriel 
niafie his appc-arunce in the form of a man, and said, ‘ Read.’ 
Rut his I.ordship answered, ‘ 1 am not a reader.' Tlum Gabriel 
H(piee/.e<l him so hard Miat lie thouglit his end waa near; but 
tlie angel again said ‘Read,’ and received the same answer. 
Ila\ing again given the command, Gabriel said: 'Recite thou 
in tiu; name of thy J.ord, who created man from clots of blood. 
Recite thou ! For thy Lord is the most Renelicent., who hath 
taught the use of the pen; hat,h taug-ht man that, which he 
knoueth not’ (Qur’in, xevi. 1-4). The first squeezing inuitled 
his august nature from all COiiciunRea-nce ; the second, liom all 
sinful desires. Though free from all ig-nominious qualil ies, hia 
purification was necessary to divest iiis heart from all human 
failings and to pre[)are it for the reeeptif)!! of divine revelation. 
His terror was so great that ho meditated suicide, hut («ahricl 
called out: ‘Thou art the Aj)osll(' of Allah and J am (iahriel.’ 

Another acc-ount la that, when the third call was made, 
Gabriel struck his foot on the ground, and a sjiring of water 
gushed out. He then performed the ablutions before jirayer 
and taught Muhammad to do the same, after which Ihey said 
the namaz, or stated prayers. When the Prcjphet w-as terrified 
at the appearance of Gabriel, whose feet were yellow and his 
wings green, and between whose eyes (he worfls were written, 
‘There ia no God but Allilh, and Sluhainmad is the ajmstleof 
Alh-lh,’ Gabriel comforted him by 8a\ing that he was the 
messenger of God to prophets. When .Miih.immad said that be 
could not read, Gabriel took from beneat h his wing a piece of the 
silk of Paradise, embroidered with pearls and gems, and threw 
it on his blessed face. 

All this very much alarmed the Prophet. He hastened home, 
and Khadija, his wife, said ; 'I perceive a light in thy counten¬ 
ance, the like of which I have never l)ehcld '; hut in terror h« 
lay down in a paroxysm of fear. When he revo\ ered, he said, 

‘ O Khadija, I nave become a soothsayer or mad.' 8he replied, 

‘ God will not surely let such a thing liappen to thee, for thou 
speakest the truth, dost not return evil for evil, keenest faith, 
art of a goo<l life, kind to thy relatives and friends. Hast thou 
seen aught terrible?’ He Lheii fold her what had hap))ened, 
whereupon she said: ‘Reloicc, dear husband, and be of good 
cheer. He in whose hands stands Khadija's life is my witness 
that thou wilt be the Prophet of His people ’ {Literary'Remainn 
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ttf Kninxiii xiel Devtsch, Loiuloii, 187i, p. 77). She then went 
t..i W’ai.uia, one of fhe IJunifs, an(i tolil him that Oaljriel Jiml 
; ^uai'd 10 MuhaniiiKul. He assured fierthat j^reat henelits 
II 1 l)lrssiiigs would follow from this (see liaujat n. i. 

1 , 

1 hen, for a while, the revelations ceased, and the mind of 
Mill i.miiiad way inuc'h disturbed thereby. He doubtetl the 
icaliU' ot hiy ('all .and b(*caine so melancholy that he sought to 
|i;i1 ail I'll'I t o bis life. Ou such oc'i'asious tiabnel appeared and 
'^Uenc I tc ic'il hini in the belief that he was to be the a[)oslle of 
('.od, Ltid '.«) L;a\'e him comfort. A tradition states that Ivbadija, 
alarmed at Ins slate, not only wrapi)ed him up, but spririUkal 
i-old Wilier upon him, which seems to show that he had a fit 
(Misfiki'l ii’ Miisnhih, Madras, a . h . 1274 [a.d. 1857], p. 8tb). 
Ihikbari lelati s how ou one such occasion he saw the an^el 
soated on a t hnuie maiway between heaven and earth. Alarmed, 
lio hasti iird home and Said to his wife : ‘ Cover me with a clollu’ 
Thi n <;od r(‘\'i-aled to him sura Ixxiv., be{^innin{^ ‘O thou, 
iMiwrajiped in thy mantle, arise and warn’ {Sahihii’l-Ihikhtiri, 
I. J). Tliis hccame the first of a continued series of revelations, 
d'he pciiud of suspense—the fatrah —was now over. Herice- 
forih there was no intermission in the revelations, which came 
wilh remarkable aptness to time and circumstance for the rest 
of his life. 

rile doctrine of wain, the inspiration of the 
Qur’an, is clostdy connei tcd with tlie attrihute of 
(xod, called I'fdnm, ‘word,’ or ‘speech,’ and con¬ 
cerning" which there was a lon^^ and hitter conflict 
between the Mu'tazilito and the orthodox section 
of the Mnsliins. It ranLted round the ^reat dispute 
as to wlndher the attrihides of (iod were eternal 
or not. 'The orthodox belief is that the (^>ur’an w'as 
wriftini fi'oin all eternity on the ih'eserved I’ahle. 

‘ Tht! unhMuiidcd reverence of the Muslims for the QurTin 
1 'aches iis I'limax in tlio (.Ioanna (wdiicli appi'ared at an early 
dll.' ihrouLdi die influence of the I’hristian doctrine of the 
I 'uriiiil Word of dod) tliat the Itook, as the divine word, i.c. 
Ihoii'^ht', is immaiK'iit in God, and consequently eternal and 
uncreated ’ (T. Noldeke, Sketches fnnn lutsfern History, p. ,58). 

'This view lias l)ecn well sttited by D. li. Mac- 
dontthl : 

‘ 'J’hcre had ^rown tip very early in the Muslim comntunity 
ail unhounded reverence and awe in the prc.sence of the Qur’an. 
In it <iii(l speaks, addressinj,^ His servant, the I’rophei; the 
words, wilh few exceptions, are direct words of God. It is, 
tlicrefore, easily int.elli^obie that it cutnc to be called Hie word 
of God (ktihiin Al/ah). Hut Muslim pit't.y went further and 
held that it was uncreated and had existed from all eternity 
with (Jod. Whatever proofs of this doctrine may have been 
brought forward lat-er from the Qur'an itself, we can have no 
ditliaulty in reco^uiiziiij^ that it is jilainly deri^'ofl from the 
Christian Lo|^rog and that the (ircek Church, perhaps throujjih 
John of H.ainascus, has apain plavf'd a formative part. So, in 
correspondence with the heavenly and uncreated Lojt^os in the 
bosom of the Father, there stands lliis uncreated and eternal 
Word of Ood ; to the earthly manifestation in Jesus corresponds 
the Qur’an, tiie W'ord of God which wo read and recite, d'he 
one is nut the same as the other, but the i(iea to be grained 
from the expressions of the one is equivalent U) the idea which 
w'e would '^aiii from the other, if the veil of the flesh were re¬ 
moved from us and the spiritual world revealed ' (Z>ci;c/oprm’7it 
o/ Mwlini Theology, p. 14(i). 

It is interest ing to notice how, right in the heart 
of the Islfiinic system, there is such a near approach 
to a great truth, ami how, in rejecting the Incar¬ 
nate Word, the eternal Son of God, Muslims have 
accepted instead the <lead letter of a book. 

The liistory of tlie devtdofiment of Llie Qur’an 
and of its exegesis lies outside the scone of this 
article ; and so it only remains to state tlie various 
views on kdldia^ ‘the xvord,’ so far as they are 
connected with the (piestion of insjiiration (see, 
further,art. Kalam). The orthodox view of 
one of the attrilmtths of God, is that 

Ood ‘ speaks, but not with a ton^-uc as men do. He speaks 
to some of His servants W’ithout the intervention of another, 
even as He spoke to Moses, and to Muhammad on the nijfht 
of the ascension to heaven. He speaks to others by the 
instrumentality of Gabriel. and this is the usual way in which 
He communicates His will to the prophets. It follows from 
this that the Qur'an is tlie word of God, and is eternal and 
uncreated’ (Muhammad al-Birkavvi, quoted in Sell, Faith of 
Islilm^, p. 187). 

The speech {kaldrn), then, that is necessary to 
God is not the glorious expre.'s.siens revealed to 
the Pro})het, hectiuse these are originatc^d, and the 
quality that subsists in the essence of God is eter¬ 
nal. lloth tlie glorious exfiressions and tlie eternal 
quality are cttlled ( he Word of God; but the former 
are created and written in the Preserved Table, 
from wliieh on the Night of Decree they were 


brouglit to the lowest heaven, and thence were 
revealed to the Proi»het. 

'Fhese are the views lield by the Sunni Musal- 
mtins. Tliey were earnest ly opposed by the Mu ta- 
zilites, who deny the eternity of the Qur’an on 
tlie following grounds. It is written in Arabic, 
it descended to earth, and is written and read. 
Events are described in the nast tense, whereas, if 
the Qur’an existed before all time, the future tense 
would liave been used ; it contains commands and 
prohibitions; who, then, were commanded, and who 
were prohibited ? If it existed from eternity past, 
it will exist till eternity future, and so in the next 
world its laws Avill be incumbent on men who must 
perform the stime religious ceremonies as they do 
now ; if it is eternal, then there are two eternals, 
God and the W'ord, which would destroy the Unity 
of the Divim; Being. If it is said that it is speecli 
only whicli is etermal, and not the word and sounds, 
tlien liow can tliere he speech without sound? To 
the hitter object ion the Sunnis rejily that a man’s 
thoughts are a kind of speech without sound. It 
is true that, as man’s tlionght is originated, it 
cannot be compared to God’s speech, wliich is 
eternal; yet tlie illustration is good as far as it 
go(‘s to show that speech does not necessarily need 
sound. 

'I'iie Mn'tazilites produced such texts as ‘Verily 
we have made it an Artibie Qur’an ’ (xii. 2, xiii. 117, 
XX. 11‘2, xxxix. ‘29, xli. 2, xlii. 5, xliii. 2). Now, 
wli.at God made He created, as it is said; ‘Who 
liath created the he.averis ami the earth’ (vi. 1). 
To which the re])ly is made : ‘Are not tlie creation 
and thecomimind His?’ (vii. 52). Here there is a 
ilillerence between the creation and the command, 
and, inasmuch as tln^ command ‘Be’ creates, it 
cannot itself bo created, and is, therefore, eternal. 
Some of the 'Abbasid Khtilifs of Baghdad were 
su])porters of the Mn'tazilites, and the Khalif 
Ma’mun in the year 212 A.H. issued a decree de¬ 
claring that all who asserted that the Qur’an was 
etiHual were heretics. A little later on the Khalif 
sent an order to the Prefect of Baghdad denouncing 
as a iiKue rabble and mob, as men of no insight or 
knowledge, those who hold the orthodox views. 
He was told to assemble the Qtlris, the Qur’an 
readers, to question them as to their opinions, and 
to inform them that the Khalif neither wished for 
nor would retain in his service an}" one whom he 
considered to be untrustworthy in the faith. The 
inquiry was unsatisfactory, and so this order was 
is.siied : 

* What the pretenders to orthodoxy and the seekers after the 
authority for which they are unlltte«l have replied has reached 
me. Now, who does not admit that the Qur’an is created, sus¬ 
pend his exercise of judicial powers and his authority to relate 
traditions’ (Jalal-a<1din as-Suyup, History qf the Khali/s, C&l- 
cutta, 1881, ch. on Ma'mun). 

The next Khalif, al-Mii'tasim, severely punished 
and impri.soned the Imam Dm Hanhal (y.n.), a theo¬ 
logian of great repute, because he would not admit 
that the Qur’an was created. Al-Buwaiti, a theo¬ 
logian, Avas brought from Cairo to Baghdad, and 
there imprisoned till the day of his death for the 
same reason. Whilst they led him on fettered and 
chained, he kept repeating to himself, ‘Almighty 
God created the world by means of the word “ Be.^’ 
Now, if that word was created, one created thing 
would have created another,’ which he held to he 
impossible. 

The reference here Is to the verse, ‘ Verily our speech unto 
a thinjf, when We will the same, is that we say to it only “ Be,” 
and it i8’(xxxvi. 82). This was a standing argument against 
the Mu'tazilites. So also the verse, ‘Nay, but it [the Qur’an] 
is a warning . . . written on honoured pages, exalte<l, purified ' 
(Ixxx. Ilf.), is said to refer to the eternal copy of the Hidden 
Table, an argument repudiated by the Mu'tazilites. 

When times changed and the orthodox returned 
to power, Imam ash-Shafi'i called before him a 
theologian named IJafs, and, quoting the verse. 
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‘ Go(l said “Be” and it is,’ said, * Did not (Jod 
create all tliingb by the word “ Be ” ? ’ 1,1 afs assented. 
‘Then, if the Qur’an was created, must not the 
word “ Be ” also have been created ? ’ To this 11afs 
agreed. ‘ Then all things were created by a created 
thing, w^hich is a gross inconsistency and manifest 
impiety.’ Such was the eltect of Shall'I’a reason¬ 
ing that ^afs was put to death as a pestilent heretic 
(Sell, Faith of hlani^^ p. 217). 

The Mu'tazilites opposed the orthodox view, for 
they said tliat it limited their freedom of thought. 
To them the Qur’an had a human as well as a 
divine side ; but, if it was an eternal word, it was 
clearly beyond even reverent criticism. Their view 
of the nature of the divine attribute.s also led them 
to fear that there was a danger lest this idea of an 
eternal attribute [kaldrn, ‘ word ’) should im])air the 
great doctrine of the Unity of God. However, 
the reaction came, and the orthodox school gained 
the day. The Mu'tazilite movement w’as a great 
one, and, when it failed, Islam again resumed the 
rigid form which has characterized it till this day. 
In India, under the inllucnce of Western thought 
and a liberal government, tliere has been some 
attempt to revive Mu'tazilite teaching. Tin; leaders 
of the movement see that the mechanical view of 
inspiration taught in Islam is fatal to enlightened 
progress, and they have seI(3c((Ml this very subject 
as one to be discussed, and as one on which sounder 
views should bo propagated. One of them says : 

‘ A proptiet is neither immaculate nor infallihle. A prophet 
feels that hia mind is illumined by tiod, that the thoupflds vvl.ii h 
are expressed by him arid spoken or written under this iriflu- 
ence are to be rejfarded as the words of (-od. Tliis illumina- 
tiorr of the mind, or effect of the divine intiuence, differs in tlie 
pro])het, accordinfjf to the capacity of the recipient, or a<'c()rd- 
irig to the circumstances —physical, moral, and relig:i(ni8 — in 
which h« is placed' (M. Cheragh 'Ali, Critical Exposition of 
Jihad, p. Ixix). 

Another well-known writer, an avowed Mu’ta- 
zilite, speaks of the realistic description of heaven 
and hell as borrowed from Zoroastrian and Tal¬ 
mudic sources (see Syed Amir Ali, Spirit of Isldni, 
London, 1891, p. 394). It may be said that, a» his 
followers grew in the apprehension of spiritual con¬ 
ceptions, so the mind of the Prophet developed ; 
but the objection to this is that the later chapbus 
of the Qur’an arc, as a rule, less si)iritual than the 
earlier ones ; and so the development, if such (here 
was, tended in a downward <lireetion. But it is 
clear that there are a few^ Muslims who seew luuein 
the w^eakness of their system lies, wdio boldly re¬ 
pudiate all the teaching of the past, and adopt 
wdiat is practically a Christian view of inspiration. 
These men, how'ever, are repudiated by the great 
mass of the Muslim world, as men having forsaken 
a revealed religion, and are to b« shunned as inno¬ 
vators, a class most distasteful to tbo ortluxlox 
Muslim. But herein tbo only hope of Islam lies; 
for, until more reasonable views of inspiration be¬ 
come general, until tbo dead waught of trailitioiial- 
ism is lifted oT, and until intelligence and reason 
are allow ed some force, there can be no enlightened 
progress in the community. 

Litkratubh.—I bn Khaldun, ProlAgom^net, tr. M. dc Slanc, 
Paris 1862-08; T. Noldeke, Sketches fnmi Eastern l/istorj/, 
London, 181)2; D. B. Macdonald, Derelopment of Muslim 
Theoloov, do. 1903; E. Sell, Eaif/i of lsldm'>i, MadniH, J9U7, 
and Uistorical Derehpmerit of the t^vr’d7i, Loixlon 1909; M. 
Cheragh 'Ali, Critical Exposition of Jihad, FJombay, 188.j ; 
Otto Pautz, Muhananeds Lehre von der Offtnbarung^ qiullen- 
mdssig untersncht, Leipzig, 1898. E. SkLL. 

INSTINCT.—With regard to the exact mean¬ 
ing which we should attach to the words ‘instinct’ 
and ‘instinctive’ there is much dillerenco of 
opinion. There is, indeed, a general agreement 
that, as W. Paley long ago phrased it, an instinct 
is, in some sense, ‘a propensity prior to experi¬ 
ence [in the individual] and independent of in¬ 
struction ’ {Natural Theology^ London, 1802, ch. 


xviii.). But the word ‘propensity’ is somewhat 
vague. Then it must be asked to what end the 
propensity leads. Is it a propensity to behave in 
some more or less specilic manner, or to experi¬ 
ence certain emotional states, or to believe certain 
things, or to frame certain types of judgment? is 
it one of these, or all of these ? Furthermore, 
what are w^e to understand by an instinct? Is it 
a projxmsity to a specilic mode of behaviour, a 
particular belief, a deliiiite tyne of judgment? 
And can such a j)ropeiisity be clearly marked ott 
and isolated in analytic treatment? There are 
dilliculties in doing so; and it is probably better 
to use tlie noun as a grouping term—as we use 
‘ intelligence ’—to cover all those processes to w hich 
the adjective; ‘instinctive’ is pro[)cily ajeplicable. 
But this still leave's on our lianels the e]uestion : 
What is the distinguishing nature of these pro¬ 
cesses ? 

Those who approach this que.stion from the 
biological side tend to limit the term ‘instinctive’ 
to certain more or less specilic me)ek;s of beliavionr 
wbie'li are charae-tcrizcel by the fact that they just 
ce>me, wdtliout any intervening and gnieling mental 
pre)cess, when the organism is ap})ropriately stimu- 
lateel by tlie jireseiitation of a more or less com¬ 
plex situation, oiten supported by stimulations 
arising wdtliin the organism. And on this view 
they so come because the organism, and, especially 
in fiigher forms of life, its nervous system, have 
been prepared by a long evolutionary proi^ess 
to respond to such stimulation in more or less 
specilic w'ays. Tlie (^liick pecks, the duckling 
swims, the moorhen dives, tlie infant sucks, be¬ 
cause the inh(;rited organic constitution is such 
that these modes of behaviour are the automatic 
outcome when the lequisite situation is pri'sented, 
w'ithoiit any mental realization of the mcanin^^ of 
the situation or of the instinctive response. The 
word ‘ instinctive ’ is thus, for those who .'icccpt tliis 
view of the matter, primarily a biological term. 
But the presented situation, and the pmeess of be¬ 
having ill such and sut'h a manmu* in its midst, are 
acc,om]tani(‘d by a coalcsccnt mode of expt'.i if'uce— 
the iiistiiH'tive expiM'icin.'c—and this is assiniilsted 
to or incorporated with such jirior e.\p('i icnce (re¬ 
vived through association) as the organism nicy 
have already gained in other Avays ami on pievions 
occasions. Thus, although the w'ord ‘ instinc(i\i; ’ 
is primarily a liiulogical t(;rm, it is seeomlaril)- a 
psychological term which laheis a somewhat 
j)l(;x fac tor in the development of the mental lile 
of the individual. 

Now, such a definition of the term ‘instinctive’ 
as has liecn briclly indicated, tuna]»le as it may l>c 
in the appropriate universe of discourse, seems 
hardly acceptable in connexion with the tni*i(;s of 
ethics and rc'ligion. It seems desirable, thereto] c, 
.so to extend tlie connotation of the word ‘iiislme- 
tive’ as to bring our treatment into line with 
current usage; in the familiar speech of ('duesU'd 
lersons, who are often impatient of subtle psy< lio- 
ogical distinctions. In this broader st nse of the 
wonl, the traditional distinction between that 
which is instinctive and that which is based on 
careiully leasoned foundations is preserved and 
emphasized; stress is laid on the spontaneous as 
contrasted with the deliberate nature of the mcuilal 
processes involved ; and, tliongli it may be cl if lieu It 
to distinguish between that wdiicli is the outcome 
of the net results of rirevious training and edu¬ 
cation and that whicli is due to congenital and 
hereditary disjiosition, it is generally implied that 
what is Instinctive in this larger sense is in the 
main unlearnt and, at least predominantly, the 
exjiression of the innate constitution of the mind. 

WTlliam James has given a graphic description 
of the manner in which he was allected by the 
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Californian earthquake of 190G, ^vhich lasted some 
forty-eight seconds. It may ho quoted in illustra¬ 
tion of the spontaneous as contrasted Avith the 
volitional attitude of mind. 

* In my case,’ he says, ‘ sensation and emotion were 80 strong^ 
that littio tiionj^ht, and no rertef'tion or volition, were possible 
in the short time consumed by the phenomenon. ... As soon 
as I could think, I discerned retrospectively certain peculiar 
ways in which my consciotisness had taken in the phenomenon. 
Those ways were qiiile H{)orinineous, and, so to speak, inevitable 
and irresistible, first, 1 personitled the earthquake as a per¬ 
manent individual entity. ... It came, nmreover, directly to 
me. It stole in behind my back, and once inside the room, had 
me all to itself, and could manifest itself convincingly. Animus 
and intent were n(;\ er more present in any human action, nor 
did any human activity ever more dcflnitelA’ point back to a 
living aerent as its sonrr^e and origi/i. . . . For “ H(uence,” when 
the teiiMoiis in the eartli’s ernst rea(;h the hroaking-point, and 
strata fall into an altered eipiilibrmm, earthtpiake is simply the 
collective namr of all the crac.kH and shakings and diatnrhances 
thath.appen. They avf. the eartlRpiake. But for me the earth¬ 
quake was the cause of the disttirbaticea, and the perception 
of it as a living agent was irresistil)le. It had an ovcrjiowcr- 
ing dramatic convincingness. 1 realize now better than ever 
how ine\liable were men’s earlier mytliologic versions of such 
catastrophes, and how artificial and against the grain of our 
spontaneous perceiving are the later habits into wliioh science 
educates ua ’ (^Memories and studies, London, 1911, pp. 210- 
214). 

In tliis graphic account of his mental attitude at 
a moment of crisis given us ))y a leading psycholo¬ 
gist and a master of description, although the term 
‘instinctive’ does not occur, what is commonly 
understood by the word in its Avider and currently 
popular sense is admirably exemplihed. The out¬ 
look of the moment Avas not that which calls into 
play the rational faculties developed bysciontillc 
thought; it Avas far more primitive and unsophisti¬ 
cated. What dames Avislied to emphasize is, 
seemingly, that, in face of a neAv and thrilling 
experiem.ug deep-seated natural tendencies, spon- 
tancfuis and noAvise explicitly volitional, emerged 
unsummoned in the ligiit of consciousness—and 
especially a tendency to personify the cause of the 
disaster, and to attribute to that cause malign 
intent. The natural man in William James Avas, 
during those forty-eight seconds, laid bare; his 
science, his psychology, his philosophy had not, 
just then, a Avord of i)rotcst to utter. Tlie sudden 
orislanglit of the caitli(|uake shock caught the 
guardians of the citadel of reason asleep at their 
post. Wliether the verdict of reason or that of 
instinct avs.s the truer verdict is not here the 
j)oiut. The jioint is that the verdict of instinct 
Avas in possession. That James’s attitude Avas 
spontaneous rather than deliberate, and that his 
sAvift int(3rj)retation of the meaning of the calami¬ 
tous situation was charged Avith a sense of its 
being inevitable and irresistible—as much beyond 
his control as the eartlu^uake itself—is clear from 
the description he gave ^ust after the event. But 
whether this direct and immediate pronouncement 
of the natural man Avithin him was duo to some¬ 
thing innate in his mental constitution, or was the 
unbidden outcome of acquired habits of mind— 
habits per!ia[)s acquired in quite early stages of his 
development—he does not attempt to determine. 
And, if it Avas partly due to the one and partly to 
the other, he does not pause to assign something 
like approximate values to the innate and to the 
acquired determinants of the attitude spontane¬ 
ously assumed. No doubt, since his aim was to 
describe faithfully Avhat passed through his mind 
at the moment when the earthquake caught him 
in its grip, he was wise not to enter upon a dis¬ 
cussion of an exceedingly dilhcult problem. So 
difficult, indeed, is this problem that it is question¬ 
able Avhether it is possible to solve it on the basis 
of the broader definition of the term ‘ instinctive.* 
Innate tendencies are undoubtedly profoundly 
modified in the light of the experience which is 
personally a(;qaired through education, through 
commerce with the world of nature, and through 


a thousand social influences in childhood and in 
later life. Can Ave eliminate these if the question 
arises Avhether the moral and religious attitude of 
the adult is instinctive in the sense of being, 
strictly speaking, innate and not acquired — or 
even predominantly inborn, no matter iioav much 
they have been directed in early education ? To 
ditt’erentiate the strictly congenital factors of the 
tendencies and propensities of mature life from 
those Avhich have been insensibly developed through 
individual training and habit seems, at present, 
to he a task beyond the powers of psychological 
analysis. 

Still, analysis may help ns on our Avay toAvards 
the solution of such problems. A resolute and 
suggestive attempt to lay hare the innate founda¬ 
tions of the mental life of man is made in W. 
McOougairs Introduction to Sorinl Psychology 
(London, 1908). He holds that the problem lor 
solution has been mis-stated —nay more, com¬ 
pletely inverted. 

The doctrine has l)ecn accepted, he says, that ‘ men normally 
and in the vast majority of cases act reasonably and as they 
onyht to act ,’80 that the question arises why they sornetirnea 
act otherwise; ‘whereas the truth is that meu arc moved by a 
variety of inquilses whose nature has been determined by long 
ages of the evolutionary process without reference to the life of 
men in civilized societies; and the ])Hychological problem we 
have to solve . . . is—How cun we account for the fact that 
men so moved ever come to act as they ought or morally and 
reasonably?’ For ‘mankind is only a little hit reasonable and 
to a great extent very unintclligently moved in quite unreason¬ 
able way8’(pp. It), 11). 

This is McDougiiH’s Avay of asking the question 
lioAv moral and rational conduct have been evolved. 
But he renders the question more concrete by ask¬ 
ing from Avhat primitive im[)ulses, common to men 
and the higher animals, this progressive evolution 
has proceeded. And his ansAver is : From a rela¬ 
tively small number of primitive instincts. 

Tliese instincts are directly or indirectly the 
prime movers of all human activity. By the cona¬ 
tive and imnnlsive force of some instinct, or of 
some habit derived from an instinct, every train 
of tliouglit, hoAvever cold and passionless it may 
seem, is borne along toAvards its end, and every 
bodily activity is inititited and sustained. Tliere 
is on the inlet side the presentation of some situa¬ 
tion or of some problem ; there is on the outlet 
side an approi)riate response in bodily behaviour 
or in mental activity ; and between these tAvo 
tliero is tlie conative impulse emotionally toned 
in some more or less specific iruinner. Analysis 
discloses in any such emotional impulse, no matter 
hoAv complex, a subtle comlunation of a few primi¬ 
tive instincts ; and any higher secondary or ter¬ 
tiary product of evolution may, therefore, he 
regarded as a synthesis of a fcAv primary con¬ 
stituents. What, then, are these primitive and 
elemental factors in the conative life of social 
mankind? The principal instincts of man, each 
of Avliich is also a primary emotion, are, according 
to McDougall’s analysis, seven in number ; (1) the 
instinct of flight ancl the emotion of fear ; (2) the 
instinct of repulsion and the emotion of disgust; 
(3) the instinct of curiosity and the emotion of 
Avonder; (4) the instinct of pug^nacity and the 
ernotion of anger ; (5) and (6) tne instincts of self- 
abasement (or subjection) and of self-assertion (or 
self-display), and the emotions of subjection or of 
elation (positive or negative self-feeling); (7) the 
parental instinct and tender emotion. These seven 
instincts 

* are those whose excitement yields the most definite of the 
primary emotions, and from these seven emotions together with 
the feelings of pleasure and pain (and perhaps also feelings of 
excitement and of depression) are compounded all, or almost 
all, the affective states that are popularly recognized os 
emotions, and for which common speech has definite names* 
(p. 81). 

To these are added, in a supplementary list, the 
instinct of reproduction, the gregarious instinct, 
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the instinct of acquisition, and that of construc¬ 
tion. Arnon^^^ the more general innate tendencies, 
whose beliaviour-outlct is less delinite and circum¬ 
scribed, are sympatliy, suggestibility, imitation, 
play, habit, and certain ingrained temperamental 
factors. 

It must be remembered that the presented situa¬ 
tions which call forth such emotional impulses as 
self-abasement, or self-assertion, or the parental 
instinct with its tender emotion are very varied, 
and may be much modilied in the course of the 
development of individual experience as life runs 
its course. It must be remembered also that the 
resulting behaviour is no less varied and no less 
subject to modification through acquired habit. 
But INIcDougall contends that the central emotion- 
ally-toned impulse remains relatively unchanged 
amid changing circumstances and varied response. 
All the principal instincts of man, ho says, are 
liable to modifications of their allerent ancf motor 
parts, while their central parts remain unchanged 
and determine the emotional tone and the visceral 
changes characteristic of the excitement of the in¬ 
stinct. No doubt this must be taken in a relative 
sense ; but even on these terms it is open to ques¬ 
tion whether there are not as many dillerent shades 
and varieties of, say, tender emotion as there are 
situations which call it into being, and modes of 
behaviour which further qualify its experituitial 
nature. We must, however, attempt to classify 
modes of instinctive experience wliich are be¬ 
wildering in their rich variety and multiplicity, 
and of wiiich perhaps no two are in all resnects 
quite alike. McDougall’s treatment is a helpful 
step towards such a classification of experiences 
which are dillerentiated, with much residual over¬ 
lap, and what 11. llergson terms ‘ interpenetration,’ 
through the presentation of diverse situations and 
by means of that instinctive behaviour in their 
midst which is a legacy of ages of evolutionary 
preparation. 

We have thus a list of seven or more elementary 
‘propensities’ or impulses which may be nredi- 
catca of man in virtue of his innate and hereoitary 
constitution. Each concrete case of predication 
is, of course, conditional upon the presentation of 
a situation of somewliat varied nature, and upon 
the performance of sundry ap[)ru[)riate activities 
linked therewith. But, as experitmee develoj^s 
and becomes more complex, the life of emotion 
and conduct becomes richer, more subtly diU’erenti- 
ated, and more harmoniously integrated. SI ill, 
according to McDoiigall, whom we are taking as 
our accredited guide, no new elementary factors 
are introduced, d’he higher and richer emotions 
are compounds of the primary emotions subtly 
combined or blended. \Ve may take as examples 
admiration, awe, and reverence, since these are 
salient features in the religious attitude. With 
regard to admiration, McDougall says, there seem 
to be two primary emotions essentially involved 
in the state provoked by the contemplation of the 
admired object, namely, wonder and negative self¬ 
feeling or the emotion of 8ubmis.sion. Thus ad¬ 
miration is a binary compound. But awe is a 
tertiary compound, since an element of fear is also 
present. Awe is, indeed, of many shades, ranging 
from that in which admiration is but slightly 
tinged with fear to that in which fear is only 
slightly tinged with admiration. But, unless fear 
is in some measure incorporated with wonder and 
submission, the emotion which we name awe is not 
fully constituted. And, when to awe, as a tertiary 
compound, gratitude is also added, we experience 
the highly compound emotion of reverence. Now, 
gratitude itself is a binary compound of tender 
emotion and submission or negative self-feelinjjjf. 
Submission is thus doubly emphasized, for it is 


a constituent both of admiration and of gratitude. 
Thus we have a higlily complex and predominantly 
submissive emotional state, but still one which is 
compoiiiided of elementary instinctive and emo¬ 
tional constituents. Now, 

‘reverence is the religious tmoi\on par excellence ] few merely 
human powers are capable of exciting reverence, the blend of 
wonder, fear, gratitude, and negative self • feeling. Those 
human heinjfa who inspire reverence, or who are by custom 
and convention considered to be entitled to inspire it, usually 
owe their reverend character to their being regarded as the 
ministerg and di.spensers of Divine pow’er. . . . The history of 
religion geema to show us the gradual genesis of this highly 
complex emotion, ITiniitive religion seems to have kept 
separate the superhuman objects of its component emotions, 
the terrible or awe-inupiring powers on the one hand, the 
kindly beneficent powers that inspired gratitude on the other, 
and it was not until religious doctrine had undergone a long 
evolution that, by a process of syncretism or fusion, it achievea 
the conception of a Deity whose attributes w'ere ca))ahle of 
evolving all the element* of the complex emotions of reverence’ 
(ib. pp. 182, 185). 

McDougall has an interesting suggestion with 
regard to the dillcrence in attitude wliich charac¬ 
terizes religion on the one hand and magic on tho 
other. Ho suggests that the fundamental distinc¬ 
tion between religious and magical practices is 
not, as is sometimes said, that religion conceives 
the powers it envisages as personal yiowers, while 
magic conceives them as impersonal, hut rather 
that the religious attitude is always that of sub¬ 
mission, tho magical attitude that of self-asser¬ 
tion, and that tlie forces which both magical and 
religious practices are concerned to influence may 
be conceived in either case as personal or imper¬ 
sonal pow'ers. Hence the savage, who at one tune 
bows down before his fetish in supplication, and at 
another seeks to comjiel its assistance by threats 
or 81 ) 0118 , adopts towards the one object alter¬ 
nately tlie religious and the magical attitude. 
In this connexion we may ask wlietln'r William 
James’s attitude in presence of the personified 
earthquake, as an attitude of submission, was 
religious in its nature. 

The point of view which McDougall has developed 
in Ids discussion of reverence in its relation to 
religion is intcri'siing and suggestive. But ques¬ 
tions of no little dilliculty arise. (.Granted tliat 
reverence may he regardcHi as such a com})ound of 
elementary factors as McDougall has indicated, 
how far may we regard tho process of compounding 
as ail innate pro])t!iisity, and thus look upon rover- 
euco in its developed form as instinctive in the 
broader acceptation of the term—an acce])tation 
somewhat broader than that which he advocates ? 
Is the proc(‘ss of blending as instinctive as the 
elementary factors which are blcndcil ? And, if so, 
instinctive in what sense ? Is it instauctive in its 
unreasoned ami involuntary spontaneity ? Is it in¬ 
stinctive as wholly unlearnt? Can we say that it 
is entirely congenital and nowise acquired ? And, 
if in some measure acquired, are we to reganl the 
aciiuisitiou as a relatively negligible modilication 
of an attitude that is fuiulameutally innate ? The 
answers to these questions in some degree turn 
upon the previous answer to that most vexed of 
vexed questions with regard to the inheritance of 
that which is a(;quired in the course of individual 
life. But at)art irom this question, which cannot 
here be discussed, it is exceedingly diflicult to 
determine how far attitudes which are seemingly 
racial in character are due to inborn proclivities or 
tendencies, and how far these attitudes are due to 
the influence of the environment on each succeed¬ 
ing generation and to tlie traditional outlook im¬ 
parted through early education. W. C. I), and 
C. D. Whetham, in Science and the Unman Mind 
(London, 1912, p. 25 f.), have drawn attention to 
tlie fact that, whereas 

‘In Chaldtea and, more markedly, in ABsyria, the Kodfl were 
usually conceived as hostile to man, pursuing him fn life and 
death with implacable hatred ; in Egypt, as in Greece, tho 
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divine powers were represented in mythology as friendly, ready 
to watch over, to {protect, and to j;uide mankind iii life, in death, 
and in the after-world. It would be interestinjf to enquire what 
share the external conditions of their lives have in shapinjf their 
attitude towar<ls the forces of nature and the mythology by 
which they endeavour to interpret the phenomena of the world 
And of consciousiirss. In Egypt, the Nile, with its regular and 
unfailing rise iiiid fall, ^v'as the source of all fertility steadj^ 
trustworthy, &nd friendly. In Chaldnia, the tempestuoiiH and 
incalculable flooding of the Euphrates and the Tigris made life 
on their banks (iungerous and uncertiiin. Nature was hostile, 
ready to sweep aw.iv man and his puny works in one unforeseen 
ruin. ... In the one t^se, any attempt to understand or to 
control the elemental forces becomes an impious and useless 
action. Deceit and trickery by magic and sorcery, or, at the 
best, propitiation of the hostile rowers by sacrificial bribes, 
represent the Iogi('al outcome of tnis view of nature. . . . Hut 
In the other c.aHe, where the tieitiea are friendly, any increase of 
man’s mOiStery over his surroundings is approved by the tutelary 
powers, and is probably directed by them, since it is their good 
pleasure to help him on his way. One or other of these alterna¬ 
tive attitudes of mind predominates in every religious system, 
according to the race and circumstances of those who hold 
to it.’ 

Here we have diflerent attitudes a.s the result of 
differences of environment. We speak of tlie net 
result as illustrating racial (' 

is hard to say how far the ‘ ins( iiictive ' attitude 
assunied is congenital and innate, and how far it 
has heeri lianded on by tradition in the social 
'niilicN of the race. 

.Although McDougall deals with admiration, 
awe, and reverence under the hea<Iing of ‘ com 
ple.x emotions that do not necessarily imply the 
e.Kistence of scntinumts,^ his treatment of their 
conmwion with religion leads us to infer that, at 
tluj sf.'iige of mental develof^mcnt when religious 
conc('f)tioris are in being, they are incorporated in 
tljat higher ideational synthesis in which (ho senti- 
nnmts play so conspicuous a part. By sfmtimeiit 
we are io uiuler.stand, following A. F. Siiand 
(‘ Character and the luiiotions,’ in Mind, new ser., 

V. [18iK)]), an organized system of emotional ten¬ 
dencies centred around tin; idea of an ohjccd. The 
ol)jcct hero is not merely a fircscntation to per¬ 
ceptual experience evoking such naive behaviour, 
adapted to the immediate situation, as is found in 
animal life. It is a centre, not oiily of a system of 
emotional dis[)ositioiis, but of a system of know¬ 
ledge in some degree orgunized, and of a system of 
conduct wliich is signihi'antly related to tin* idea 
of the objector class of ohjiads. ft is always in 
some measure a ci'idre of thought, of emotional 
tendency, n.nd of coii'cious endeavour. Otherwise 
it does not attudn to the lexad of sentiment, which 
is always in alliance with conccjits and with con¬ 
duct. On these (eniis (he sentiment cannot be 
wholly Inst iiirt i\’e in th<‘ sciis-e that it is on ( he 
same plain; as (he innate ideas of early writers. 
As Mid loll'.Cl 11 says, 

‘tho Mi gniii/.it ion of tho Hontimonf fl in the developing mind is 
detcniiiiu'd by Die course of experience ; that is to say, the 
sentiment is a groutli in Die stniclure of tlu; mind that is not 
natively given in the inherilcd constitution ’ (p, 

None the less, it may he founded on an inherited 
basis. 

If, then, the question be raised wliether the 
moral siait iimuits (centred around the ideas of self 
and of alter) and the religious sentiments (centre<l 
around the idea of a snper-aiter as source and 
cause of mundane hap[)eniiigs) are instinctive, our 
answer must again depend on the, connotation to 
be attached to this pt'rplexingly elusive term. 
That in the course of life they may become in¬ 
stinctive, in tlie sense that they rise unbidden and 
spontaneously within the mind witliout explicit 
rational hacking, when the circumstances are of 
the ajinropriate kind, can scarcely be questioned. 
That they are instinctive, in the sense that they 
are the outcome of a hereditary bias or proclivity 
in the native constitution of man, is more open to 
question, and is as roundly asserted by some people 
as it is flatly denied by others. 

The fact is that, when once we accept the broad 


and general usage of popular speech, anything like 
a precise and clear aelinition of instinct becomes 
very difficult, if not impossible. And perhaps 
some measure of vagueness and elasticity is com¬ 
monly regarded as only right and fitting where 
strict accuracy of scientilic interpretation is at 
present unattainable. If the instinctive in man is 
to be taken as synonymous with ‘of or belonging 
to his constitution as human,’ do we mean (lie 
constitution of the infant at birth, or the constitu¬ 
tion of the adult after a prolonged period of educa¬ 
tion and development? Or do we mean neither of 
these, but rather some indwelling principle of 
synthesis—or, if it be preferred, a synthetic tim- 
dency the existence of which is inferred from certain 
observed facts—in virtue of which man is at birth 
and throughout life what he is or may become? 
By this nothing more mysterious is implied than 
that which is commonly accepted as the ground of 
embryological development in the organism, or 
even, in inorganic nature, as the ground of crystal¬ 
line synthesis or of the formation of complex 
cliemical compounds. The acceptance of a speci/ic 
constitutional factor is only carrying up into the 
realm of mind what is by many regarded as 
scientifically legitimate in the interpretation of 
other natural phenomena. Assume, «.y., that ten- 
<ler emotion (to select one item from McDougall’s 
list) is what, to burrow a term from Mendelian 
interpretation, may be regarded as a ‘ unit cliarac- 
ter.’ P>en thus regarded, it is a synthesis of no 
little complexity. Its components are more ele¬ 
mentary factors which are auditive in the emotional 
state; and they are probably more tlian additive 
in that in (heir combination they jiossess a consti¬ 
tutive quality w’hich gives to the algebraical sum 
of the factors what we may jierliajis term its 
peculiar ami sjiecilie emotional timhrr. Just as a 
note played on the violin gives a complex periodic 
wave allording to our corisciuiisness a simultaneous 
combination of tho fiindainental tone and an orderly 
series of fainter overtones, and yet there is some- 
thiim about the timbre of the note which is not 
merely additive but constitutive of that peculiar 
auditory exjierience, so in tender emotion there is 
a constitutive supplement to the additive factors— 
a supplem(;nt which gives to these faclors in com- 
hination the characteristic property of the unit 
character as a synthetic wliolc. To pursue the 
analogy a stage further, just as a musical chord is 
not only the additive sum of the constituent tones 
and overtones simultaneously presented to hear¬ 
ing, hut has its constitutive property as a chord, 
HO, too, tlie hlend of wonder, negative self-fisding, 
and fear, as generators of the ciomplex emotion of 
awe, adords in consciousne.ss what we may t(;rm an 
emotional chord, the specilie nature of which is not 
exhausti:;<l by giving a list of its factors, ^^'hen 
the emotional chord has its delinite place in life’s 
.symjihony, and derives further and richer signili- 
cance from its context, it is raised to the level of a 
sentiment, and, in relation to the context, has a 
higher constitutive value. 

Not all j^syehologists would concur in such state¬ 
ments as these. But many are prepared to accejit 
wliat AV. Wundt (An Introduction to PsyrhoUxjy, 
Phig, tr., London, 1912, p. 164) has termetl the 
principle of creative resultants—creative in the 
sense that the resultant compounds have new pro¬ 
perties. This principle, he says, attempts to state 
the fact that 

‘ in all psychical combinations the product is not the mere sum 
of the separate elements that compose such combinations, but 
that it represents a new creation ' (p. 164). 

This is extended to the whole realm of life in 
Bergson's doctrine of creative evolution, which 
many biologists can accept without subscribing to 
his radical vitalism. Even in the inorganic world 
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the same principle holds, W. Nernat teaches 
(quoted in The New Realism^ New York, 1912, 
p. 238) that, while a larue number of physical 
properties are clearly additive, there are other 
properties which are not merely additive. Such 
non-additive properties, he says, are termed con¬ 
stitutive. 

Granted, then, that in the course of mental 
development new constitutive properties of, let us 
say, the moral and religious emotions and senti¬ 
ments are characteristic evolutionary features that 
su[)ervene at critical periods of synthesis, our im¬ 
mediate (piestion is wliether they should be regarded 
as instinctive in that broader sense of the term 
which is here provisionally accepted. They ap¬ 
pear to be distinctive of man in virtue of his 
inherent constitution as human ; they appear to 
be in large measure beyond volitional control ; 
from the ethical point or view they appear to be 
the outcome of character (which is the constitutive 
factor) rather tlian tlie sum of the conditions which, 
of course, must supply the requisite additive data ; 
and on such grounds they may well be claimed to 
be instinctive in the widest sense of the term. On 
such grounds, therefore, it can scarcely be denied 
that the moral and religious sentiments, so widely 
irevalent in mankind, though they assume varied 
orrns under varied circumstances, liave an lostim'.- 
tive basis in the human constitution. 

Litbratl’RH.— tliolojTfical treattnent (chiefly) : C. Darwin, 
Origin of liondon, 1851) ; G. J. Romanes, Mfiital Evo¬ 

lution in A niinalif, do. 1883; C. Lloyd Morgan, Habit and 
/nstijict, do. 189(3. 

Sociological treatment : W. McDougall, Introduction to 
Social pHychology, d'C 1908. 

Psyoliological treatment: Text-booka of pHychoIogy, ft.7K ; 
W. James, Erinri/)(cs of Psychology, do. 1891 ; G. F. Stout, 
Manual of Psyrholtxio-^ do. 1913. 

Cf. atso H. R. Mar.shall, Instinct and H''ason, do. 1898; 
L. T. Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, do. lOOd ; W. Wundt, 
Ihnnan and Animal Psychology, Eng. tr., do. ISOI ; E. Was- 
mann. Instinct and Intr/ligence, Eng, tr,, do. 1903; C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Instinct and Experience, do. 1012. 

C. J.E(0VD jMonrr.AN. 

INSTITUTIONS(ln(l ian).^—A nativeof Indiji, 
os observed by R. C. Bose in his attractive little 
work, 'The liindoos as tha/ rrre, is a religious 
charficter. ‘He is born religiously, lives r<digi- 
ously, eats religiously, walks rtdigiously, writes 
religiously, sleeps religiously, and di((s religiously.’ 
All the more imi)()i taiit ancient institutions of tlic 
Aryan Imlians may be said to have a religious 
tinge. Kven the 7-ules of (lovrrtunent, as framed 
by the Brahmans, jire essentially thcoeratieal. It 
is true that they could never have been fully 
enforced, but, whcnevi'r BiJilimanism was in tlie 
ascendant in a Hindu St.ate, the orthodox union of 
Church and State was e.arried into practice as 
much as was found })r.acticablc. Tims <>iie of the 
eight ministers }i[)p(dTitc<i by the great Sivaii, the 
founder of Mahratta j)()W(;r, was entru^tcil with 
the exercdse of all the sovereign’s (a-clesiastical 
lowers, and w.as to order punishment to be in- 
lieted fitter investigating into wluit is and what is 
not in fiessfidanee with the religious law (A.i>. 
1674). The main inspiring principle of the whole 
movement initi.ated by Sivaii, find carried on by 


principal duties of ;i king, is .similarly eliara<;ter- 
ized, the test by ordeal being a regular feature of 
judicial proceeding.s (see liAW). 

Cante, whatever its origin, is another im- 
ortant institution of an (tssentially religious or 
ierarchical nature. As observed in the Report 
on the Census of 1901 (p. 360), the most obvious 

1 The institutions of other countries are sufficiently descril>ed, 

each under its own title. 

3 See K. T. Telang, ‘ Gleanings from MarAthi Chronicles, In 
Trans, of ihs 9th Cong, of Orientalists, London, 1892, i. 252 flf. 


characteristic of the ordinary Hindu i.s Ins ac¬ 
ceptance of the Bralimanical siipriimacy and of 
the ca.Hte system. Although the political power of 
the Brahman caste is gone, their inlluence with 
Hindu society continues to show itself in wluit has 
been called the Brdhmanization of non-Hindui/cd 
ca-stes—the endeavour to rise in the social scale by 
adopting the characteristic social customs of the 
Brahmans, such as infant marriage and the prohi¬ 
bition of widow remarriage. 

Passing to religious institutions in the proper 
sense of the term, we may jierhaps mention tlie 
following as specially characteristic. Purity., both 
external and inti^rnal, is a great object with 
Hindus of every sect and persuasion, and manifold 
are the rules regarding the avoidance of pollution 
or deiilement, and the rejuoval of its consequences 
where it has been contracted (see PURIFICATION, 
Food). I’here is not only a fully develojx'd sy.vtem 
of penances (.see Expiation and Atonement), 
but an endless round of devotional acts tending 
to the expiation of guilt and to the acquisition of 
s[)iritual merit. The saniskdras or sfie.raments, 
to be performed during jfiegnancy {pnvisavana^ 
.Eimnntonnayayia)^ at cbildbirtii {jdtakarma)^ vvlien 
tip’ child receiv( 3 s a riarue {uduiakarana), when it 
liist- gets rice to eat {annaprdJayia), on the lirst 
luiir-elipping (r/iut/d), wJum the boy is girt with 
tlie sacred tlin‘fid {v^ntnayana), on marrifige 
{oivdha), after death, etc., are still kept as of old, 
and form a regular source of income for the 
Bn\hmans otiiciating at these ceremonies, d'hus 
among the Patane Prabhiis of Poona, a liiglily 
respectalile caste, a birth was said to cost £20 to £40, 
a thread-girding £20 to £.70, the marriage of a son 
£150 to £400, of a daughter £100 to £500, a girl’s 
coming of age £10 to £ 20 , a jiregnancy £10 to £15, 
tlie death of an adult £20 to £30, of a child lOs. to 
£5 [JUr xviii. 194). Marriage is a particularly 
expmisive and solemn celebration, at wliieh many 
of the old rites described in Sanskrit literature are 
still ob.served, togetlier with many new ones. The 
spiahal import.ariee and sane.tity att riliuted to I lie 
institution of marriage in the Hindu religion 
bia-ome conspicuous (Mpially in the before-men¬ 
tioned cn.stonis of infant marriage and of ])roliil>i- 
tion of Avidow remarriage. By betrothing their 
(‘liildren at an early agt', parents could best pro¬ 
vide for their not reinniiiing unmarried, a spinst.e.r, 
o.speci.'illy of tlie Brrilimaii e.aste, b(*ing considered 
a disgr.'ice to her family. This early betrotlial was 
in reality tlu^ decisive act, tliough marritsl life 
could not b(‘gin (ill some year.s I;i(er ; and thus 
arose the peculiarly Indian institution of virgin 
widows, rcmarri.'ige of a Avom.ari, like diviuce, 
being unknown to the Brahmanii.al law of India 
(s(‘e CiiiiJ)-M AUKiAGiO. Tlie former practice of 
.sntl, or self-immolation of widows, has been 
abolished by the British Government, d'lic tivo 
cenmionies of tonsure ( 7 .)).) and of thread-girding 
(see INI'ITATION) are considered imjiortant evimts 
in tlie life of a Hindu boy. 'I’lie ordinary mode 
of disposing of the dead is by cremation (.s (‘0 
Heath and Hi.si’Osal of the Head). Every 
death is followetl by a certain period of impurity, 
and by the olVering, at n^gular in((uvals, of 
sacrilicial oblations called .krdddha to the manes. 
Adopting a boy, thougli not a sacrament, is a 
religious act of considerable import s nee for 
Indian family life (see Addiction). Acc()rding 
to the religious duties prevailing in each successive 
stage of life, there are four d.irnmas', or orders, in 
the life of a Br^lhnian, of [lupil {hrahniachdrin)^ 
married householder {yphastlut), hermit {vdna- 
prastha), and ascetic {ynti, hhik^u). Of these, 
However, the order of liennits has died out, anii 
the pupil and ascetic are chiefly represented by the 
chelas and gur'iis of the monastic orders of the 
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present day, so that the hoiiselioIdeT is the ordinary 
type of the modern IJrahman {see Askama). 

life is common enonyh in India, and 
many convents {vLath^i) {)osses8 coiisiderable endow¬ 
ments, for llie devolution of whicii, aftt'r the deatli 
of their heads, there are S})eeial rules of succession 
(see iNiilUflTANCK). lihd-ioorship exists both in 
[)rivate hous('s and in f)ul)lie temples. Bathinq^ 
}»articularly in a sacred river, is considered highly 
ellicacious, and belongs to t he class of daily dnti(‘s, 
are brotlauhoods of priests, such as the 
(rn/H/ifpiffras\ waiting on the C)athers. Sncrijirinq 
w.'is considered one of the prinei))al duties of a 
ilrahman, from the discharge of which a consider- 
ab!(' part of his imajiiie was derived. The horse- 
sacrilic('(n,sbvi?;na///n [</.n.])isan instanceof asacrihee 
on a large scale which not only isdescrihed in Sans¬ 
krit literature, but of which there are several his¬ 
torical instances as well, such as the horse-sacrilice 
of king Pusyamitra (2nd cent. n.O.), and of king 
Samudragu})ta (4th cent. A.D.). The practice of 
,animal sacrilice is nowadays confined to certain 
religious sects, but other oblations to the gods, to 
deitied ancestors, etc., are very common. Thus 
(he tu(('lary deity of a respectable Hindu house¬ 
hold is worshipped every morning and evening by 
the hcred it ary/raro/nV, or ])riest, of tlie family, who 
is allowed to carry home, after the close of the 
service, the oflerings of rice, fruits, sw'cetmeats, 
and milk made to the god. baidowments for a 
family idol are very usual, especially in Bengal. 
Puhltc charities are also recommended a great 
deal, and sup])()sed to confer the highest bliss in a 
future state on those who oiler them. They in¬ 
clude tlui foundation and repair of temples and 
.sanctiiai'ies, together with endowunents for the 
maintenance of the priesthood and of the idol ; 
the establishment of an imnge in a temple ; the 
digging of pools and tanks, espe(ually near a public 
road, to sup[dy the thirsty witli water ; the plant¬ 
ing of tr(^es, particularly of sacre<l trees : the 
building of lodging-houses or sheds for travellers ; 
the building of flights of steps to descend into 
a t.'ird i,r sacred river. I’hus king Asoka in 
his in . liptions (3rd cent. B.c.) boasts of having 
planted banyan-trees on the high-roads to give 
shade to man and beast, of having planted mango- 
groves, of having ordered wells to be dug and r(\st- 
houses to be built, and numerous wuitering-places 
to be [ircmared here and there for the enjoyment of 
man and beast. Arrangements for the healing 
of man and beast w’cre [)rovided by the sanuj 
king. Benevolent institutions and religious cistab- 
lishmonts were also founded by king llar^a 
throughout Ids empire (7th cent. A.u.). 

llosj)itfditi/ {<i.v.) is enjoined as a religious duty, 
being one of the live great devotional nets [makd- 
yajrla) according to the Code of Mann (iii. G'J), who 
<leclares that a Brahman sojourning in a house with¬ 
out being honoured takes to himself all the merit 
of the householder’s good deeds (i^. 100). Making 
gifts to Brahmans, and honouring and serving them, 
are also considered highly meritorious (se(^ ClFTS). 
Austerities(funr7.v) of every kind, and mortification of 
the body, are oelieved to lead not only to heavenly 
bliss, but to the acquisition of miraculous pow’er 
in this life, the great deity 6iva himself being 
represented as practising severe asceticusm in a 
forest. The wonderful performances of Indian 
ascetic.s in the way of seli-torment are sulficiently 
w’ell know’ll. Fasting is an important element 
in many of these self-imposed austerities and 
penances, and seems to have been carried to a 
surprising extent. It also enters very largely into 
the conqnisition of the so-called vrataSy or devo¬ 
tional acts, tendiim to the gratification of some 
special desire (see rKSTiVALS AND Fasts, Vows). 

Visiting sacred places of pilgrimage {tlrtha) is 


supposed to have the eflect of w iping off the guilt 
of even a heavy sin. An aneient Sanskrit text, 
the Vi^niifnltra (ch. Ixxxv.), names no few’er than 
53 different places of pilgrimage, including Pushkar, 
Bodh Gaya, Prayaga (Allaliabad), the banks of 
the Ganges, and of other sacred rivers, etc. Great 
feasts and pompous religious displays, such as the 
Durgd Ptljd in Bengal and the Car P^estival at 
Puri, still tend as of old to excite the religious 
fervour of wmrshippers. In the devotional prac¬ 
tices and daily worship of the Brahmans, texts 
from the Veda, such as their sacred prayer called 
gdyatrly occupy a conspicuous place. According 
to the smjtiy Brilhmans had devote a large 
number of years to the study of the Vedas, and 
there w’cre lifelong students {nai§ thika brahma- 
chdrin) leading an unmarried life in the family of 
their teacher. Iicligious education was also to a 
great extent in the hands of the monks, some of 
whose educational institutions, such as the great 
convamt of Nalanda (2nd cent. A.D.), were fre¬ 
quented by thousiinds of pupils. Though Sanskrit 
learning has gone down very much at the pr{^stmt 
day, the monastic establishments of the different 
religious sects continue to be centres of religious 
instruction. Ihiblic recitations from the Purdnas 
and other sacred books also continue to be in 
vogue, and the mere repetition of the name of 
one’s guardian deity is considered a meritorious 
practice. 

Litkraturb.—W. Ward, A View of the nistorpy Literature, 
mid Mythidonp of the Jlindons, new ed., 3 voIh., London, 1822 ; 
M. Monier Williams, lielinious Thcrnght and Lif^ in India'^, do. 
188:'); R. C. B,ose, The Uindoos an they are, Calcutta, 1881; 
Haraprasdd SAstd, A School Ilidory of India, now e(i., do. 
1807; Rai Bahadur Lala Kaij Nath, llinduis^n : Ancient 
and Modern'^, Meerut, Ihu.^ ; V. N. Maiidlik, Jhndv Lair, Bom- 
hay, LSSO ; J. Jolly, ‘ Kccht und Slide ’ in LnhIfr’H Lncijrlopedia 
of Indo-Aryan Jicsemrh, Stnt^shur;<, ISDG ; V. A. Smith, The 
iiarly lHaory of India^, Oxford, 11(14 ; UG, ewp. vols. xi., xiii., 
xvii., xviii. xxiii., und xxiv. ; G. Biibler, ‘The Laws of Maim' 
in SUE, vol. XXV., Oxford, 1880. J, JoLLY. 

INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH.—The ‘Insti- 

tutional Church ’ is a (‘himsy title used to describe 
a modern development of Church life necessitated 
by new^ .social conditions. It is not clear bow the 
term originated, but it was first heard in America 
about a quarter of a century ago. Before that 
time many attempts had betm made sporadically 
to minister through tlie Churches to the social 
needs of the community ; and social settlements 
had arisen w'hieh w’ere in some instances detinitely 
linked to certain Clmrches, and in all cases a [)ro- 
duct of the Christian social s))irit. These ‘ settle¬ 
ments’ consisted, at lirst, of groups of men or 
w’ornen, associated for the study of social condi¬ 
tions, and living the community life. As they 
developed, how’ever, more elaborate buildings were 
erected, in which provision was made for educa¬ 
tional w’ork and social engsgements, so making 
the settlement central to the life of the community 
alike for instruction, inspiration, and recreation. 
In a sense the settlement aimed at the recovery 
of an old ideal, for time W’as when the Church 
stood for education, for the relief of poverty, and 
generally for the practical care of the community. 
But many settlenientB not only had no direct con¬ 
nexion w ith any Church, but were anxious to em¬ 
phasize the fact lest any suspicion of proselytizing 
should attach to their work. On the other hand, 
those Avho valued the Church idea and wdio were 
anxious to strengthen the position of the Church 
w’ithin the life of the community, looked at the 
modern problem from this point of view. They 
saw that there was no institution through which 
the settlement workers brought their influence to 
bear upon their neighbours which might not with 
equal advantage be used by the Christian Church. 

It goes without saying that this conviction was 
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confirmed by the new sense which was beinj,^ de¬ 
veloped among (he members of all Cliurchcs a.s to 
their duly to tlie young. Tlie English Sunday 
Schools have seldom succeeded in retaining their 
older scholars. Even in schools where large liible 
Classes exist, the need for some week-day j>rovision 
for keejdng in touch with these young men and 
women was increasingly felt. The statistics were 
alarming as to the small number of young people 
who W(mt forward in membership from the school 
to the Church. K. \V. Dale, on a memora})lo occa¬ 
sion, pr(‘ssed home the question, ‘ How have we 
lost them?’ Certain religious associations sprang 
into existunco to meet tliis felt need. 'I'he Chris¬ 
tian Endeavour Societ ies (see art. CHRISTIAN I'^N- 
DRAVOUR) were probably the most succ-essful in 
making aj)y>eal to the rel igious nature of the young. 
Hut the (dnirch was even then hardly prepared to 
recognize that the physical and intellectual needs 
are ('([ually urgent, and that it may form part of 
her duty to make provision for these. In some 
communions this ideal was advocated; and wliat 
were known as ‘Cuilds’ w'cro formed upon the 
explicit basis of the organic unity of our nature, 
and that just because W'O are human beings we 
must be treated as such. Hence the Guild had 
its athletic; and social programme as well as its 
intellectual and religious one. I'he Guild move¬ 
ment had a [)artial success. Where the home-life 
is normal and strong, it is evident that Hie necsl 
for many of the activities of such societies is 
less insistent. But modern Britain ecid modern 
America have tcmbul incrc'asingly to produce over¬ 
crowded areas, where little or nothing <h;serving 
the name of home-life exists, and where all social 
and recreative satisfactions must be sought for 
idsewliere. Earnest people in all Cliurches began 
to see that the proldem before them was to adapt 
the Church’s institutions to the needs of areas such 
as these. 

One other movement had brought home this 
jiroblem to the conscience of Cliristian j)eoplo. 
This was what was known as the ‘ P.S.A.mnove- 
nient, by means of which large congregations of 
men and women Avere brought together on Sunday 
afternoons for })urposes wliich, it would be fair to 
say, were at once religious and social. d'hesc 
j)eople were not exclusively young people. They 
were workmen and their wives, for the most part; 
and very many bedonged to the poorest classes in 
the community. They enjoyed and profited by 
tlie Sunday afternoon meeting, with its freedom 
from conventionality ; and they soon formed them¬ 
selves into societies with brandies designed to juo- 
mote thrift, to encourage reading, and to secure 
etlectivo house-to-house visitation. But, in the 
majority of cases, the Churches had no hospitality 
to offer them apart from the Sunday meeting. It 
was borne in upon the minds of those who were 
especially concerned that the Church should pros¬ 
per in the industrial districts that something must 
be desimed more satisfactory than the orthodox 
place of worship, with rigid pews, which is usually 
closed from Sunday night to Sunday morning. The 
Institutional Church was an inevitable product of 
the new-born ambition of the Church or Christ to 
minister to our modern social needs. 

The Institutional Church, therefore, was a prac¬ 
tical experiment along the lines indicated. It aimed 
at bridging the gulf between the Sunday School 
and the Church; it aimed at ministering to the 
development of a man’s all-round nature ; it aimed 
at malcing such provision as is necessary under 
social conditions which make true homo-life im¬ 
possible. In many instances old places of worsl.ip 
were modernized into halls, with seats instead of 
pews, platforms instead of pulpits, and equally 
serviceable for public worship, lectures, concerts, 


and other meetings. This becomes the central 
meeting-place of the Church, whore its memlu'is 
receive (heir vo^v.s of dedication to the soi'ial ser¬ 
vice to which Christ calls His pt'ople. There, too, 
tlie obligations of the Christian life are pressed 
upon those who have not as yet accejtted them. 
Inere the Gospel of Brotherhood, with its imni- 
merable a])plieations, is preached to gatherings 
of men and women. Then, round about the con¬ 
tra! building are smaller balls and rooms of 
various kinds, some of them for conferences and 
discussions, some of them for music or art, some 
of them for rccrcatieu and games, some of them 
for reading and writing, ami some for social con¬ 
versation. Clubs are formed for working lads 
or girls; ami gymnastics, .singing, elocution, cook¬ 
ing, wood - carving, dressmaUing, signalling, and 
many other vbolosome activities are organized. 
I’he settlement idea is eoiiservi'd by means of sister¬ 
hoods, wliose memlxMs conduct such classes, and 
do much of the visitation and administration of 
relief inseparable fiom a many-sid(‘d work like 
this; and who commonly live together either in 
rooms on tlie Church ])remises or in a house in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Leeturcs, scicntitic, 
literary, liistorieal, ami economic, bring tlie public 
together on the basis of some general interest. By 
all these means an attiunpb is made, and realized, 
to strengllien the social bond, and demonstrate 
that everytliing that makes for human hapjhness 
and efficiency is part of the mission of religion. 

It will ho seen from this that the Institutional 
Church is best able to carry out wliat is known as 
the policy of ‘ counter-attractions.’ W. S. Kains- 
ford, formerly rector of St. (George’s, New York, 
has described {Preacher's Sto7'y of his Work, New 
York, 1901) bow tliis policy was gradually forced 
upon him by the ncc('ssil ies of tin; situation. The 
evil associations of the saloon compelled him to 
provide a social centre witli whoh'some food and 
drink ; t he undesirable dancing saloons drove him 
to permit djincing in his church hall ; the doubtful 
dramatic exhibitions of all kinds led him to organ¬ 
ize a draniat ic; society for tlie pioduel ion of good, 
wliolcsomo [Lays. Brobalily few, if any, of the 
similar experiments in England have been on so 
com])reiien8ive a scale as Bainsford's ; but tlie need 
to provide counter-attractions to the public-houses, 
and to supjily rofreslimonts, good anil lively music, 
billiards and otlicr games, and abundant social 
opportunities, apart from the unwholesome atmo¬ 
sphere of licensed jiremises, is just as great in Eng 
land as in New York. Instances miglit be quoted 
in wliieli social enterprises of an even more ambi¬ 
tious character liave been successfully carried out, 
such as labour-yards, uiglit-sbelterB, and even hos¬ 
pitals and 01 jibanages ; but there is an incicasing 
disposition not to burden the Church witli work 
which the State should properly undertake. Nevm - 
thelcss, the Church has led the way in many new 
forms of work among the young. Tlie crdrh(\ or 
day nursery, whtue infants are well nursed and fed 
while their inotliers are away at work, and tlie 
‘ play-centre,’ where, outside school hours, ehildren 
who have no playground bu4 the street are tauglit 
organized games, form part of the operations of 
nearly all Institutional Cl lurches. 

The ideal aimed at is of a Mother Cliurcli which 
thus otters hospitality to all men, wonum, and chil¬ 
dren, and applies herself to discover and to satisty 
their needs. The centre of the wliule organization 
is the society of avowed disci[>lcs of who 

are in.sjiired by His example and teaching, and 
who, in Ills spirit, are diMlicated to the ends of 
His kingdom. Tlie mcml»cis ot tlie liistit nl ional 
Church would always feel that tliey had faile<l in 
their mission to any one who had come within 
their influence, and joined one or other of tiieir 
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institutions, unless they liad converted him into a 
Christian citizen, and inspired a disinterested zeal 
for human betterment. I'his (;an be bron^dit about 
only, as they would confess, by contact with a 
living Churcli. 'I’hus the Institutional (^hun*h is 
not under any temptation to magnify its institu¬ 
tions and depreciate tiie Church. On the other 
hand, tlie necessity for keeping the institutions 
Christian h\ads to the emphasis of the Chnrcli and 
its ordinan(!(;s. By common consent the highest 
suc(!css of the Institutional Clinrch has hefui re«a- 
lized where the worship and teaching of the Chnn*h 
have been elb'ctually central to all tlie manifold 
oi)erations of the institutional work. 

I>irERAT(’RFL — G. W. Mead, Modem Methods in Church 
Work, New York, 1817; R. A. Woods, Kii(jf)sh Snrinl Move¬ 
ments, New York, 181)1 ; C. Silvester Horne, '/'he / nstitntional 
Church, l/ontlon, ISiH); F. G. Cressey, 'I'he Church a/td Youug 
Men, do. J. Strong" and others, in ]/o)uiletic Review, liii. 

[1907] 114 ff, ; E. D. Hardin, ib. Ixvi. (ll)i:;| 4,71. 

C. SlLVKS'I’KK IIORNE. 

INSURANCE. —I. Origin and development of 
insurance.—'i'he princij)le of the averaging and 
distributing of risks is one which, no doubt, existed 
from the time when commerce began to emerge 
from the more primitive needs of a pastoral com¬ 
munity. Among Western natioris there was a 
scheme for the insurance of slaves at At lums which 
is attributed to Antigenes of Ithodes (356-323 n.O.), 
and loans on ‘bottomry’ (that is, an advance on 
the hull or ‘ bottom ’ of a shi[), which was repayable, 
with interest, on the return of the vessel, but was 
not re[)ayable in ease of a total loss) were wmll 
known among tlie Greeks. Siicii loans, under the 
title of tlie /(f-nits' uaiiticurn, were so common at 
Kome tliat I(*gislation was devised to prevent 
fraud ; thus at this early stage the problem of an 
‘insurable interest’ ha<l arisen. in the Greek 
Ihnpire the rate of interest u])on loans on bottomry 
was regulated by an edict of Justinian in A.i>. 
533. The incursions of barbarians disorganized 
the meebanism of commercial life, and it is not 
till the 13th or early in the I4th cent, that allu¬ 
sions to bottomry begin to rea[»pear. The.se occur 
at Florence, Pisa, liriiges, and Barcelona. In the 
Laws of Wisby and tlie Ke.ressus Hanses — both 
being codes of the Hanseatic League—bottomry 
is mentioned, and the system was introduced into 
England, either by this body or })erba[)s earlier, 
tbroiigli the sbipnients of wool to the Mediter¬ 
ranean by Italian merchants. Hence, when an 
Act was passed in 1601 ‘ coiicernirigc matters of 
Assurances aniongste niercluuilcs,’ this practice 
Nv as desci ibed as having been ‘ an usage tyme out 
of inynde.’ 

Meanwhile transactions of the nature of insur- 
aiH'e had grown up iii(le])('n(iently among the 
gibls, wldch took quite a diHerent direction (sec 
IThkndly SociK'i’tKS, Gilds). Among the Anglo- 
Saxon gilds it was the custom to give to the 
members, in addition to opportunities for soidal 
izitercunrse, certain benefits which were provided 
from the coiitriljiitions of the gi]<lsmen, a.s, for 
instance, blo()d-c()m[)ensation {xucr-(jr/i{)^ where a 
gildsinan slew another without wantonness, also 
what might be described as funeral benefit, namely 
tfie furnishing of a funeral, inonrners, and masses 
by the a^miiey of the gild. x\gain, in the gild at 
Exeter, in the event of the house of a member 
being destroyed by tire, a contribution was levied 
from each member. This practice constituted a 
rude approximation to the principle of fire insur¬ 
ance on a mutual basis, except that the amount of 
the contribution was limited (B. Thorpe, Diploma- 
tarinm Anglicum HSvi Saxonici, London, 1865). 
In the Anglo-Norman gilds the range of benefits 
was extended—while that for funerals remains 
most prominent, cases occur in which gilds made 
provision for the loan or the replacement of stock 


and the providing for the children of a deceased 
gihlsman, by apprenticing the sons to trades and 
oliering dowries for the daughters. 

A species of insurance which related to persons 
and not to goods, and was no don Id. one of the first 
of this type, was that for a ransom. There are 
traces of this in the statutes of gilds, and, in the 
17th cent., this risk was undertaken by individual 
underwriters. Under ( his type of insurance, if the 
traveller was captured by pirates or an enemy, 
the assurer was bound to provide the necessary 
ran.som. 

Tlie <lecay of the gild system after the Kefonna- 
tion left many blanks in the national life, and 
prominent among these was the alisence of the 
com[)ensation against some of the great risks of 
life which it [irovided. It is true tliat marine 
insurance was unall’ccted, and this system was 
gradnall}^ extended. Before the end of the I6th 
eiuit. tlie loan on holLoinry had betui sufiplemented 
by a type of poli(;y wbicdi provided comjiensation 
on the loss of a slii[) in prc){)ortion to the ])reminrn 
paid {Gttltlon de la Mer, Konen, 16U7) ; and at tlie 
end of the reign of k'lizabetli there was an ‘ Office 
of A.ssurance3 ’ or ‘Chamber of Assurance’ in 
London, wliere the whole risk on a sliij) was sub- 
divideil among a number of underwritei s. During 
the first half of the 17th cent, there were few 
new ideas relating to insurance, tbongli marine 
underwriting was increasing in pojuilarit y, and the 
grading of risks came to be better understood. 

Tlie |>eriod bounded on the one side by the Great 
Fire and on the other by the feverish promotion of 
companies in 1720 was one in which insurance 
made great strides, both in tlie insuring against 
noNV risks, or to provide new benetils, and in tlit 
]>r()s<‘(*ntion of existing types of assiiraiiee by new 
meduxls. In the reign of (Jiarles ii. marine in- 
suraiu-e was well undiirstood, and, with tlu; growth 
of coflee houses, those inferested in shipping began 
to .'use certain of those rc\sorts as meeting-places 
and ollice.s. By 1688, Lloyd’s Cofl'ee House had 
been started, and Lloyd's Neioft —a newsjiaper deal¬ 
ing with the movements of sliips—was founded in 
1G‘J6. Then, between 1717 and 1719, two com¬ 
panies wore established, both of which received 
incor])oration in 1720 as the Royal Exchange 
Assurance and the London Assurance. The.se 
bodies, at tlieir foundation, were endued with a 
monopoly against any oilier companies, but not 
against individuals. Thus from 1720 marine in- 
uramte has been efl’ecled, partly by imlividual 
underwriters, partly by joint-stock companies. 
I’lio Great Eire naturally turned attention to fire 
insurance. In Germany, mutual lire iiisiiraiice 
societies had been founded at least as early as the 
16tli cent., and Sir Williain Petty mentioned asso¬ 
ciations of this type as Ixung worthy of imitation 
in England. After the disaster of tlie (Beat Eire 
three or [lerliaps four distinct kinds of lire insur¬ 
ance were attempted. The Corporation of London 
opened an of lice m 1679 or 1680, that is, insurance 
by a municipality. Then there was a niutiuil 
society, known as the Friendly Society, which had 
issueil proposals in 1683. The remaining methods 
were practised by an individual underwrit ing fire 
risks, or by several individuals in partnership. 
Nicholas Barbon had opened an oHjco in 1667 
ivhich w'as transformed into a joint-stock company 
n 1680. Of these four types of tire insurance only 
.;Wo survived. Insurance by individuals never 
became prominent as regards fire risks, and muni- 
cipal insurance was .soon abandoned. There re¬ 
mained the mutual hre insurance societie.s and the 
giint-.stock companies, both of which continued 
side by side in competition. The Hand in Hand 
Society was a mutual one. It was founded in 
'696, and was absorbed by the Commercial Union 
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Assurance Coiii])any in 1905. On the other liaml, 
the Sun h'ire Ollicc., which was founded hy ( liaiUis 
Povey between 1700 and 1708, was a joint-yioek 
company. In the lirst twenty years of the 18th 
cent, many lire; olhees were established in London, 
and some in the provinces. 

Besides the provision made against losses by 
shipwrectk or by lire, other risks to propeity w'ere 
gradually insured against. Thus );y 1081 goods 
sent by waggon or cart could be insureil against 
thieves {MerchanVs Dayly CompaiLiun^ London, 
1684). By 1720 schemes had been projected for 
insurances against losses by highwaymen, by the 
dishonesty of servants, for the payment of sea¬ 
men’s wages, and for making good losses sustained 
by owners of horses througli disease, disablement, 
or theft. Thus schemes had been i)ropounded re¬ 
sembling burglary, fidcdity, guaran(i;e, and live 
stock insuramie, though, owing to the excessive 
number of promotions, Jong periods elapsed before 
all of these w'ere established. 

Meanwhile, the provision for life contingencies 
lagged behind marine and lire insurances. In (he 
middle of the 17th cent, a species of life insurance 
could be eUected whereby any one wlio borrowed 
money to purchase a place or otlice could arrange 
by means of payments from the income that, in 
tlie event of his death, the part of the loan out¬ 
standing would be repaid to the lender. It is 
after tlie Revolution that something of the na(ur<^ 
of life insurance can hrst be traced. One of the 
methods by which the Government ndsed funds 
for the carrying on of the war against France was 
by tlie guarantcHung of annuities in return for 
loans. In 1698 the Mercers’ Company also begaaii 
to issue annuities. These s(diemes were very im¬ 
perfect, owdng to the w'ant of anything approaidi- 
ing mortality tables. Even the jiopulation of the 
country wuis unknow n. It is true that the labours 
of Petty and Halley were providing a basis for 
future statistical investigations, more particularly 
in relation to the Bills of Mortality ; but, as yet, 
these irniuiries were in such a tentative condition 
that they did not admit of practical application. 
Accordingly, insurance relating to life contingen¬ 
cies w'as developiul in a ditl'ereiit direction trom 
modern life insurance, being concerned chiefly 
with such risks or eventualities as terminated at 
a comparatively early date as com[»are<l with that 
of the payment of the premium. Before the Re¬ 
volution a scheme was consiiiered for the btate 
Endowment Insurance of children on their attain¬ 
ing the age of 20 years (Add. MS. 28,078, f. 462). 
Early in the 18th cent, there were manv ollices 
which transacted professedly nrovi«lent business 
of this character. These were all dividend societies 
—that is, the premiums coIleiTed in a quarter or 
in a year, as the case might be, w^ere divided 
among tlmse claimants who, in the same period, 
ranked for the specilied benelit.s. Thus, in a 
marriage socuety, all insured persons who had 
been married since the last division })articii)ated 
pro rata in the distribution. Similarly in other 
societies the parents of all children born in wed¬ 
lock, who had paid premiums regularly, ranked for 
the benefit. Then again, in the same way, a sum 
could bo secured to enable a young man to start 
in business for himself when his apprenticeship 
was finished. These wmre known as marriage, 
christening, and a[)prenticeship insurances respect¬ 
ively. In 1709 and 1710 there was quite a rage for 
participation in these schemes ; since the amount 
of benefit varied greatly, the idea appealed to the 
gambling spirit of the times, Ihere w^eie many 
scandals, and insurance of this type was prohibited 
by legislation in 1710. It was out of these crude 
schemes that the earliest general life insurance 
emerged. U was based on the dividend principle. 


Just as in marriage insurance, the premiums were 
divided periodically among those wdio were entitled 
to claim. Tiicre was no distinction at lirst as to 
the ago or sex of the life insured. One of tlie 
earliest life oiliccs was the Society of the Assur¬ 
ance of Widows (1699), wliich was followed by the 
Amicable Society in 1706. 'Fbe latter existed in¬ 
dependently till 1866, w'licii it w'as absorbed by the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society. 

During the remainder of the IStli cent, (he chief 
progress in marine and fire insurance was in the 
extension of tlie system. As the various ofiices 
acquired nqiutation, tli« number of persons in¬ 
sured increased. In life insurance, on the otlier 
hand, great jirogress w^as made. The rescarclies 
of de Moivre, Kerssohoom, Hodgson, (Mrhyn 
Morris, Simpson, and Frice gradually ])rovi(led 
materials for the construction of tables of the 
ex[»ectation of life, and tlu'se were used hy the 
hkpiitahle Society (which was foinicled in 1762) in 
the establishing of graduated {iremiums. In 1825 
insurance bcg.'in to attiact tlie altmition of tlie 
comjiany promoter, and a gnsat number of new' 
ollices W'ere starteil, tlio majority of which were 
soon forced to discontinue business. The re¬ 
mainder of the cent my is marked by a more 
exact classilication of risks, hy the variation of 
the forms of })olicies, by the issue of policies 
against risks w'lncli w'ere not jireviously insured, 
ami, linally, by a great increase in the total sums 
insured. 

In the early forms of insurance the benefits w'ere 
confined to persons who were conijiarativcly well- 
to-do. The W'orkiiig-class jioinilation was alto- 
gether outside must of the scliemes which ha<l been 
started. The amount and tlio times of payimuit 
of i>rcmiums were unsuitable to tlie wage-earner, 
nor W'ere the benefits o He red of the kind of which 
he stood most in need. As early as 1773 a liill was 
introduced into Parliament Avliich was designed to 
extend some of the advantages of insurance to the 
}>oor, hut it failed to become law. The gradual 
development of Friendly Societies tended to provide 
some of the benefits of which the wage-earning 
clas.ses stood in need (see FkiI':ni)LY Societies). 
Though the lirst Friendly Societies Act was 
passed in 179.3, it was some time before tlie oncra- 
(ions of these societies became general. While 
many of these bodies have i>rove<i insolv<*nt, others 
have attained a Idgh degree of iinancial stability, 
and the growth of the benelit side of Trade Unions 
has also aided in extending the benetits of insur¬ 
ance. 'fbe general method of the oiganizatiori of 
a Friendly Society or of a Trade Union, in rela¬ 
tion to the part of its activities resimihling those 
of a Friendly Society, is by the collection of con¬ 
tributions from the members each week. Thus 
the payment of what is, in cllect, a premium is 
arranged so as to accord w'ith the budget of the 
contributors. The chief benefits provided for the 
members are sickness, medical, out-of-work, and 
funeral benelits. 

The essence of a Friendly Society is that it must 
be a voluntary organization, though it may be 
assisted and controlled by the State. Naturally 
the membership of such bodies will consist of those 
w'orkers w'ho are most thrifty. Thus, even in a 
city or district where there are Friendly Societies, 
very many of the w'orking edasses remain unin¬ 
sured ; and to meet this situation State insurance 
has been devised. Unlike all the other kinds (if 
insurance already described, it is not permissive 
but compulsory. In Germany and France the 
idea of insurance by the Government may be 
traced back to the beginning of the 19th cent., 
since it arises out of tlie conceptions of Fichte, 
Lassalle, and Sismondi. As early as 1854 Prussian 
miners were compelled to belong to one of the 
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Kna^pschaftskassen, or associations for sick funds ; 
and in 1883 the same rule ^vas applied to other 
labourers. 'The next year accident insurance was 
established, while in i88d old ago and invalidity 
insurance were provided. 'The old age pensions 
in Germany are to be distinguished from those in 
(iieat Britain, since the former are contributory, 
the latter are non-contributory. State insurance 
a})plies compulsion not only to the worker but also 
to his emidoyer. The usual method is to pro¬ 
vide that tlie worker, his employer, and the State 
contribute. 

State insurance on a large scale 'was established 
in (he United Kingdom by the NaUonal Insurance 
A(‘t, lull (I and 2 George V. cap. 55). This sclieme 
has two main divisions, the one relating to health, 
and the other to unemployment. Thus an attempt 
is made to provi<le for two of the great risks of 
wage-earners, namely, sickness and unemployment. 
As regards the first of these, it is intended that, 
while the payment of contributions is compulsory 
for all em{)loyed persons as delined by tlie Act 
whose ages are between 16 and 65, and whose re- 
mumnaldon does not exceed £160 a year, the 
administration is committed to Friendly Societies 
under the supervision of a Government depart¬ 
ment. What may be described as the normal rate 
of contribution in Great Britain is 7d. per week 
for men and 6d. for women. 'Ihe man pays 4d. 
l)er week, an<l the woman 3d. per w'eek ; while, in 
each case, the emjdoyer adds 3d. per week. The 
State adds a sum which amounts to 2d. per week 
for doth sexes. Where the total earnings in Great 
Britain are less than 2.s. 6d. per day these rates 
are modified, and there is a reduced scale for Ire¬ 
land. The benefits consist of medical benefit 
(including medicines and such meilical and sur¬ 
gical apjdianccs as are prescrihed by the Insur¬ 
ance (kimmissioners), sanatorium bemdit (being 
the treatment in sanatoria, in other instil ul ions, 
or otherwise, of persons sull'ering from (ul>ercu- 
losis), sickness benefit, <lisablcment benefit (com¬ 
prising periodical paynnuds to persons rendered 
incapable of work [)y disease or disahlement after 
termination of sickness benefit), maternity benefit 
(being a payment of 30s. on the confinement of 
the wife of an insured person or of any other 
woman who is insured), additional benefits, wdiich 
are de})emlent on the financial success of the 
Friendly Societies working the Act, and which 
may include additions to the aimumts of the fore¬ 
going benefits, or further benefits, such as dental 
treatment, suj)erarinuation allowances, payments 
to insured persons avIio are out of work tlirough 
infection, etc. '['hough the intention of the Act 
is that it should be administered by Friendly 
Societies or similar bodies, account has to be taken 
of those persons who, while comjielled to j)ay con¬ 
tributions, are not members of a Fi iendly Society. 
These Ixu-ome de[)osit contributors. Thesums jiaid 
by and for them are bxlgcal at the Fost ()ni(;e, and 
they are entitled to benefits only till the end of the 
year in which the amount standing to their credit 
may be exhausted, 'riiough this system is de¬ 
scribed as ‘ deposit insurance,’ it is clear that the 
element of insurance is relatively small. The 
second part of the Act—that relating to unem¬ 
ployment—deals with those trades in which ir¬ 
regularity of work is common, e.g. building, 
construction of works, shipbuilding, mechanical 
engineering, iron-founding, construction of vehicles, 
saw-milling. Contributions are provided by the 
workers in these trades, their em[)loyers, and the 
State. Subject to certain minor exceptions, the 
worker and the employer both pay per week. 
The normal rate of unemployment benefit is 7s. 
per week ; there are numerous rules to prevent 
malingering; and provision is made for a court of 


referees to which the insured person may apply 
in case his unemployment benefit is stopped by 
the insurance ofiicer. 

Litbraturk.—J. T. Smith, Ordinances of Early English 
Gilds, London, 1870; C. Gross, The Gild Merchant, 2 vola., 
Oxford, 1890; J. Francis, Annals of Life Insurance, Ivondon, 
18.^)3 ; W. Potty, Ecaaurnic Writings, ed. O. H. Hull, 2 vols., 
Cambridge, 1899; A. de Moivre, Treatise of Annuities »n 
Lives, London, 1725; R. Price, Observations on Reversionary 
Payments, do. 1771; F. Baily, Doctrine of Life Annuities and 
Assurance, do. 1810; J. Milne, Treatise on the Valuation oj 
Annuities and Asmrancss on Lives, do. 1815 ; C. Walford. Ths 
Insurance Cyclopcedia, 6 vols., do. 1871-80; F. B. Relton, 
An Account of Fire Insurance Companies, do. 1898; F. 
Martin, The History of Lloyd's, do. 1876 ; W. R. Scott, The 
Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish Joint 
Stock Companies, 8 vol.^., Cambridge, 1910-12; A. F. Jack, 
An Introdjiction to the History of Life Insurance, London, 
1912; C. Hardwick,//Ls'forjz . . . of Friendly Societies'^, 
cheater, 1869; J. M. Biirnreither, English Associations of 
Working M$n, En^f. tr., London, 1891 ; A. C. Stevens, 
Cyclopcedia of Fraternities, New York, 1899 ; Report of Royal 
Commission on Friendly Societies, 1874; I. G. Gibbon, Unem¬ 
ployment Insurance, r^ondon, 1911; A. S. C. Carr, W. H. S. 
Garnett, and J. H. Taylor, National Insurance, do. 1912; 
W. H. Dawson, Social insurance in Germany, do. 1912. 

2 . Modern insurance.—i. JIlsks of property. 
—(a) Marine insurance. —Allusion has already been 
made to the resort of underwriters of marine risks 
to Lloyd’s Colfee House, and from this grew the 
body now knowm as ‘ Lloyd’s.’ Wliile insurances 
on ships are effected both by the members of Lloyd’s 
and by marine insurance companies, Lloyd’s is the 
centre of this class of business, since the society is 
not only an association of underwriters, but, in 
addition, it has gradually undertaken important 
functions in connexion with the obtaining and the 
ciriMiIation of shipping intelligence. By means of 
its agents, it is in touch with all places from which 
ships can be reported, and thus materials arrive in 
London which determine the positions of ships, as 
well as any casualties they may sustain. Since 
1834, Lloy(t$ Register hm been ])ublislied annually ; 
it }»rovi(ios for an elaborate classili(‘ation of ships 
ac(!ording to tlnur condition. Lloyil’s is a volun- 
taiy society resembling in its constitution the 
Stock Exchange. 'I’he all’airs of the body are 
managed by a committee, and each ‘underwriting 
member’ is entitled to accept risks subject to 
the rules of the committee. In addition to the 

ipowner who is insured and the underwriter 
who insures, there sometimes intervenes an insur¬ 
ance broker who acts as an intermediary between 
the two interests, both in the initiation of the 
insurance and in the settlement of any claim that 
may arise through it. Besides the members of 
Lloyd’s and marine insurance companies, there is 
anotlier type of this class of insurance, namely, 
vhere a shipping company, owning a large lleet 
f vessels, insures them itself by paying to a fund 
the premiums which would otherwise bo handed 
over to an underwriter ; or a company may itself 
insure a part of the value of its ships and place 
the reniaiiuler with an insurance comjtany or with 
membersof Lloyd’s. The method by which marine 
insurance companies maintain tlieir financial sol¬ 
vency is similar to that adopted by fire and life 
(iompaides, but the way in which the individual 
underwriter meets his losses is not so clear. This 
is effected by a minute subdivision and dillusion of 
any ‘ line ’ he may underwrite ; that is, the member 
of Lloyd’s who insures a ship for a large sum will 
at once ro-insure the greater part of his risk with 
other underwriters. In this way the stability of 
a Lloyd’s policy is very ^eat. 

[b) Fire insurance .—lire insurance has long been 
.standardized. The chief offices have formed a 
tariff association, according to which they charge 
dentical rates of premium for risks classed as the 
same. To some extent this bo<ly serves a similar 
purpose to that of Lloyd's Register, though, in the 
case of fire risks, the property is not capable of 
the same exact graduation as is possible with 
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regard to sliipping. Originally insurance began 
upon a basis of specialization—that is, the early 
offices were established in order to effect a particu¬ 
lar class of insurance. It was not long before a 
tendency manifested itself to combine the under¬ 
writing of different classes of risks. Thus in 17‘^0 
the Royal Exchange Assurance added to its marine 
business that of lire insurance by the purcliaso of 
an undertaking which had been formed for the 
latter type of risk. While labour tends more 
and more to minute division, industry works on 
a larger and larger scale. In insurance tlio move¬ 
ment towards large scale operation finds expression 
in the combining of different classes of risks by the 
same office, either by amalgamation wdth other 
companies or by the adding of new branches to 
its business. Of recent years in both banking 
and insurance the grouping together of companies, 
which were previously independent, lias hoen very 
marked, while the cornhination of other kinds of 
insurance with that against fire has beimme so 
common that among Rritish offices there now re¬ 
main very few which confine themselves to lire 
risks only. There are 138 companies which made 
returns under the Insurance Act of 1909 as being 
engaged in lire insurance. The business of some 
of these was small, and the number wdiich trans¬ 
acted a fair amount of business was about 100. 


In 1910 the total net premiums of Hritisli olii<M‘s 
effecting lire insurance w’crc returned at £i‘9,157,780. 
Some of these companies insure buildings aiul 
goods in America, other foreign countries, and 
the colonies ; but, on the other hand, re-insuranccs 
with foreign companies have been deducUul. 

(c) Other insurances of risks to property. —In 
addition to marine and (ire insurance, certain otlnw 
classes of risks have been selected for regular in¬ 
surance. The cl)ief of these arc boil(‘r insurance, 
burglary insurance, insurance of horses, catth*, 
and other animals, insurance against hailstorms 
{e.g.j in tea plantations, where (lamag(3 hy hail 
is a serious risk), insurance of licemais, insurance 
of mortgfiges, insurance of plate glass, insurance 
of motor cars. The system of registration of 
packages or letters sent hy the Post Otlicc is in 
ell’eet an insurance of the contents against loss or 
damage, and the same principle is sliown in rail¬ 
way rates in excess of those at owner’s risk. While 
workmen’s comjaiiisation insurance and guarantee 
insurance api)ear to relate rather to persons, in 
princii)le they belong to the class now iimler (;on- 
sideration. The compensation to a worker is 
secured to him, once the injury has been legally 
established. The insurance in this case relates to 
the liability for the j)ayment of that compensation, 
which by this device is transferred from tlie em¬ 
ployer t-o the office which insures him against it. 

’rlie foregoing may ho described as risks to pro¬ 
perty which are constant. For instance, as long 
as a boiler is in use, there is tlie risk of an ex¬ 
plosion ; or, again, in any business where the 
clerks have the. handling of large sums of cash, 
there is the danger of embezzlement. There are 
other risks wdiich are occasional. A reduiffion in 


the tax on tea would mean, other things being 
the same, a loss to merchants w ho held stocks on 
w^hich the former and higher duty had been paid. 
Such a reduction of duty will be announced only 
in the statement at the introduction of the Budget; 
and hence it is usual, when changes in indirect 
taxation are expected, for insurances to be effWded 
against them by those who expect to be affected 
prejudicially. Necessarily no insurance of this 
Kind prevents an alteration in taxation from tak¬ 
ing pmee, but it secures pecuniary compensation 
to those who have insured. Circumstances of this 
kind are numerous, since almost any considerable 
alteration in trade will affect some one. A pro¬ 


longed Court mourning wdll injure businesses w hicli 
are largely interested in tlie W'est End trade, ddu' 
danger of a war arouses anxiety among many im¬ 
portant interests. Further, many social functions 
require favourable w'eatiier conditions. In faci, 
a list of adverse contingencies might be extended 
almost indclinit<*ly. Though the actual occurrence 
of any one of these is comparatively rare in coni- 
parison with tiie number of transactions wdiich are 
subject to that contingency, it often happens tliat 
the trader wlio encounters tlie actual hajipening 
of prejudicial (drciimstances loses not only possible 
jirolits but also his original capital. Hence it is 
usual to insure against some contingencies of tliis 
kind. Such polieii^s are etl'ected at Lloyd's. Thus 
people who w'oultl suller in their business from a 
genera) election will sometimes take out a policy 
against the dissolution of Pjirliaruent witliin a 
8p(i(d<ied period. 'I'he preiuium is detminined hy 
the ojdnion formed hy uinlerwriters as to the de¬ 
gree of juobahility of the event insured against, 
'rransaetioiis of this ty]te are often described as 
‘ wuigm'ing insurances’ ; and, wdieri the jiossihilities 
as to the occurrence of tlu‘ event, w hich is tlie suh- 
jce.t of a policy, are obscure, the rate olten vari(‘s 
very rapidly. 

ii. Risks of persons. — {a) Life insurance. —The 
payment of a lixed sum on the death of the insured 
to liis legal representatives may be described as 
the lundamental lype of modern life insurance. 
'I’lie system reciuires a numlier of condit ions, among 

hicli may be nn'iitioned the jmsscssion of a •latis- 
iactory mortality table, d’liis will show the average 
expectation of life at each age, and is im]iortant 
in determining the amount of the premium. The 
assured jiays premiums annually uiiiing life, and 
therefore the insuring othce has the interest on 
t hese, less ex}>ens(;s, either to add to the iireminms 
themselves or as prolit. Assurance of tliis type is 
known as whole life insurance. Life insurance 
olliees are of tw'o kinds—proprietary and mutual. 
In t he latter any surplus after providing for future 
claims is available for the hmielit of the members 
insured, generally by way of additions to the sums 
originally insured. ^I'lie proprietary ollicc's allocate 
a portion of their surplus funds as bonus, and the 
bonus is available for those who iiisnu' -iibject to 
bonus additions, and in tliat case the ju’emium for 
whole life insurance at a given ago is slightly higher 
than for whole life insurance without bonus. In 
such insiiranci'S, in any individual case, there is 
a gain to the representatives of the insured if 
death takes place before the time indicated by tlio 
mortality tabhis ; while, on the other liand, there 
is a loss if that time is passed. 'I’o lessen tlie 
latter contingency insurances are effected whereby 
premiums arc paid for a term of years, and the 
spccilied sum is handed over by the office either 
at the death of tlie insured or on his attaining a 
specified age. A modification of the last type is 
that by which, on the birth of a child, premiums 
are payalile aj^ainst which a sum is dislairsed on 
the child attaining the age of 21 years or any 
otlier age agreed upon. 

{b) Annuities .—An annuity may he either for a 
term of years, or for a lifig or for joint lives. 'I'he 
insurance principle enters into all annuities for 
lives, since the length of time during wliich such 
annuities will be jiayable deiierids on tlie chances 
of mortality. While the princijiles in life annui¬ 
ties and life insurance are the same, each is the 
complement of the other. In a life annuity the 
insurance office receives a capital sum and pays an 
annual income ; in life insurance this process is 
reversed. 

The progress of life insurance has been very 
marked. Excluding colonial and foreign offices in 
the United Kingdom and also industrial life com- 
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panies, the ordinary life companies had a preminr 
income (after deducting re-insurances) in 1882 o 
£11,058,819—a tigure wliicli increase<l in 1910-1 
to £28,994,404. At the earlier date tlie incorm 
from interest and dividends (less income-tax) was 
£5,369,007, vNdiile at the later one it was £13,166,857 
In 1910-11 the ordinary life policies numbere' 
2,863,851, and the amount assureu was £800,215,5(t6 
(c) Personal accident insurance .—Idle numbe 
of offic(!s liling returns in 1910 was 84, and thei 
remium income for the year was £1,829,710 
lany ingenious methods have been adopted t 
extend this type of insurance as, 5 .//., the fuintin 
of coupons in diaries and certain p)eriodi(;als, wide 
entitle the holder to comjiensation should be sus 
tain an accident of a specilied character and unde: 
certain conditions within a lixed period. 

(('/) Other contingencies rejatmg to persons .— 
Sickness insurance is the chief of these, whereb; 
provision is made for the ex})en8e8 of an ilines: 
and, if desired, for the loss of earnings tlirougl 
disease. Transactions of this character are o 
minor importance in the business of insurance 
olli(u\s, whereas these arc most important in (he 
work of Friendly Socielicxs and of Stati; Insui-ance 
in relation to the wage-earning classes (see above, 

§ I). 

Lukraturh.—W alford and Martin already cited (§ i); D 
Jones, Vahie of Aiinuiti/’S, Londf);), IMl ; P. Gra.y, Tnhlctt 
and Fonii\ilir for the (Joinjnitation of Lip ('outnoienrirs, do. 
1849; G. King", 'I'rxt h'ooh on th«. Prinrifdr of Interest {Insti¬ 
tute of Aet Uii Ties' Text Hooks), do, 188'^ 1887 ; K. Pear'^on, 'I'he 
Chances of I tenth, do. 1897 ; F. A. C. Hare, Fire Hisks, the 
various I\i7)(is, do. 188t'i; A. Foot, Praetice of Jnsvranee 
arjainst Accidents-, do. IdOO; S. Hnebner, Property Insur- 
afice, .Vow York, n.d. ; F. D. McMillan, Outlines of Ihtr'iLtry 
Jnsurnnee, Ijf)ndon, 1910; Stiitcincnts of A(;count8 and of Life 
Asanrance and Annuity Husinesa and Ab.strat.d'^ of a('(,uarial 
Reports <irposited with the Loan! of Trade durinjf 1912; the 
corresjjondiui,'- Reports for tire and personal ac(Mdeni insuranee ; 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries; Journal if the Insur¬ 
ance Institute; Transactions of the Actuarial Society of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

3 . The principles of insurance.—The general 
pnnci])les of insurance are fairly obvious, but tlusy 
nave many ramilications which require tx) he traced 
with some care. Some of the uncertainties of life 
and business at times involve most serious con¬ 
sequences to the individual, unless some method 
has been devised by which he can provide against 
them or against their pecuniary results. When 
Shakespeare makes all the ventures of Antonio to 
miscjirry and ‘ not one vessel ’8ca])e the dreadful 
touch of merchant-marring rocks’ {Merck, of Ven. 
III. ii. 269 f.), the owner is confronted witli ruin. 
But, while some ships are wrecked, many complete 
their voyages in safety ; while some houses are 
destroyed by lire, the great majority escape this 
catastrophe; indeed, there are certain risks to 
which proi)erty is liable which, on the one hand, 
involve the total destruction of the things, but, on 
the other, are c()m])aratively rare. Similarly, in 
the case of labour, death or illness involves the 
total or the temporary (cessation of earning power. 

It is clear that these risks can be divided into 
classes, and all those which fall within a certain 
cla.ss arc subject to that risk, though it may result 
in a loss to a very few. Further, the damage 
sustained by those who sufler is relatively great. 
Hence it is to the advantage of the members of 
such a class to sacrifice a small part of their income, 
upon condition that the estimated amount of the 
loss shall he made good. In the special case of life 
insurance the sum assured may he regarded in 
most instances as a compensation for the loss of 
income, accruing to the person who insures, either 
by his labour or in other ways which may be of a 
terminable nature. Thus, in fact, the risk: of loss 
by a calamity which may occur to any one of a 
certain group is distributed over the members of 
that class. The method by which what may be 


termed Moss-sharing’ is distributed depends od 
the law of averages, and reciuires a collection of 
statistics. Taking the j)criod ot adult life, every 
one is subject to the risk of illiies.s which would 
interrupt the earnings derived Iroiii hi.s occujia- 
tion ; but, as between individuals such illnesses 
fall unequally, some may have none, others may 
have a few, and others may have manv. Where 
statistics of uncerlainties are available upon a 
suthciently extended scale, it is generally found 
I hat an average will he established for a special 
kind of risk ; and, therefore, the average liability 
to that risk can be made the subject of actuarial 
calculation. Accordingly, it is on this basis that 
the j)remium to insure a<nLiiist it is arrived at. In 
the absence of statistical data, any calculation of 
a pre/llium is impossible. Suppose, for instance, 
that insuran(‘es were eflected against damage to 
aero])lancs which occurred through their Hying. 
If existing otliccs undertook this risk, any mistake 
in the rate of the premium would not he seiious, 
in view of the relatively smal I })art of such insurance 
as compared with the total transactions of the 
in.suring companies. In the event of a numhc'.rof 
now o/lices being formed for this class of insurance, 
it is jirohable that at (irs(, owing (o the inip< rf(.'c(ion 
of the data, there would he considerahh* filiations 
in the rates; and, as shown by the outcome, some 
would prove to have been too high and some too 
'ow. 

'riie application of the theory of insurance in 
practice is modilied by the conditions iind(U‘ which 
the event insured against (akes plaee. In some 
,'.asos there is the danger that this e\ ent may l»e 
dmulated. Life insurance is loa.st subject to this 
lisadvantage. In lire insurance, fraud may take 
lie form of arson, wliere the insured himself 
reates the conditions insured against, with a view 
0 obtaining the jiroceeds of his policy, should the 
rime he undetected. In marine insuranee (here is 
he ])ossil>ility of Miarralry’ in order to defraud 
he underwriters. Sickness insurance is subject 
o a greater degree of dilhculty, in so far as illness 
nay be feigned. As a general rule, those risks 
:ommonly insured against are such as admit of 
sasy proof of loss by the claimant, and verification 
d Ids claim by the insurer. (Jutside the risks 
usually insured against at insurance offices there 
are other uncertainties whicli are similar from the 
)oint of view of theory, hut whicli are not usually 
nsured against in this way. A business may not 
luirer from fire, accidents, or losses of ships, and 
^^et may experience most serious losses. The 
eason why the latter risk is not undertaken by 
Tisurance companies is that such business risks are 
nseparably connected with the general manage¬ 
ment of the business; and thus an office under¬ 
writing them would in effect become responsible 
or the management of the business (A. Marshall, 
"*rinciples of Economics London, 1898, p. 470). 

■ t the same time fluctuations in profits, due to 
ariations in trade, enter into and form part of the 
xpenses of the business, and thus come to be added 
o the prime cost of its products. The amount 
hich it is necessary to charge under this head 
ipresents a species of premium against this risk, 
nd attempts are made to reduce it by the making 
f, or the dealing in, a number of commodities the 
emands for which are subject to varying con- 
itions; or, again, by securing access to different 
markets for the same commodity in which there is 
some chance that changes iu demand will operate 
in different directions. Again, a manufacturer 
may insure his machines against accident, but he 
is subject to the further risk of the wearing out of 
these instruments of production, against which he 
provides by a depreciation fund to which a sura is 
contributed each year that with compound interest 
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will replace the value of the machines by the time 
they are worn out. But machines suffer not only 
from wear and tear, but from tlie risk of being 
superseded. In so far as tliis contingency dilfers 
from that due to variations in trade, a further 
provision will be reouired, and depreciation and a 
contribution towards obsolescence together con¬ 
stitute a species of insurance resembling life 
insurance as applied to inanimate tilings. In fact, 
this analogy has been .so fully recognized that it is 
usual to stieak of ‘ tbe life of a mine,’ and the 
process just described is often termed ‘amortization’ 
— i.e. the formation of a fund which will make 
good tbe capital outlay when the source of income 
will have expired. In like manner, any use of 
capital in a business which is subject to risk may 
be described as having only a limited life. The 
principle of the spreading oi risks has been applied 
nere, partly through the agency of tlie joint-stock 
system, whereby the investor, instead of risking 
his resources in one enterprise which may result in 
a total loss of his capital, distributes his funds in 
several investments, and, if he displays equal 
judgment in each case, both his income and his 
capital are likely to fluctuate less on a system of 
dividing the risk. The same result is attained 
by Investment Trust companies, wlieie the stock¬ 
holder who makes only a single investment has the 
advantage of participating in the united resulisof 
many employments of (;apital. In <xo’dition he 
should gain by the specialized kuuwledgo of the 
officials, though the practice of forming investment 
trusts in order to place capital in a certain country 
or a certain industry may les.^en the full gain from 
a system of averaging. It is obvious that, in these 
instances, the metho(i ad()j)ted is an ap[)lication of 
the principles of insurance. 

If one asks, ‘ Why should people risk their capital 
in enttirprises of aliazardou.s nature?’ the answer 
is not quite so easy as it might appear at lirst 
sight. A little consideiation will show that the 
gains in appreciation of investments must at least 
balance the losses in depreciation, after allowance 
is made for the interiist which would have been 
received on a first class security. But, as is well 
known, uses of capital, which are subject to business 
risks, commonly return a bigher rate of income 
per cent than those that arc more secure. Accord¬ 
ingly, the difference between tbe rate of interest 
on a perfectly secure investment (known as ‘ iritm est 
roper’or ‘ cconomie interest’) and that returiu'd 
y capital employed subji'ct to hazard const itutes 
a fund as against def)reciation of the capital. This 
difference is known as ‘insurance against risk.’ 
Such insurance, it should be noted, is only a ])arlial 
one. It may be supposed to sullic’-e to make good 
wastage of capital (after allowance is made for 
increments to cai)ital value of other investments) 
on the whole and over long periods. I'hus it is 
insurance against depreciation of trading capital 
over the wholecommunity. But this is not insiirama; 
for the individual. If what may bo termed tlie 
expectation of life of his investment at the time 
he makes it is exactly liorne out by events, even 
though at the end of that tiine his original caiiital 
will iiave disappeared, he will have received not 
only economic interest but, in excess of that, a 
sufficient amount to replace at least the amount of 
his first investment. Sucli a phenomenon is rare : 
the prospects of undertal<ings subject to business 
risks change from day to day. Kven though, after 
the investment is made, these become less favour¬ 
able, he has no opportuiiiiy of increasing his 
insurance against risk, since its rate is determined, 
once for all, by the jiriee paid for the stock, the 
dividend then paid, and tbe rate of economic 
interest at that time. Tbe decline in prosperity 
will contract the estimated sum available for 
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insurance against ri.sk ; and, if ill success continues, 
a loss of capital will result. Tbe eouveise would 
apply where the history of a company was more 
favourable than had been expected at the time 
when tlie investment was made ; and there might 
well be an appreciation of capital altogetlier in¬ 
dependent of the jirovision available in insurance 
against ri.sk. 

Insurance, both in its common forms and in its 
wider signification, has imj>ortant adi anlages, both 
for tlie individual and for the connuunity. it 
lessens the dislocation of industry w liicli would 
otherwise arise through tlu^ cessation of production 
by some linn that has .sustained a .siuidtui calamity 
througli a lire which destroyed all its work.s, or any 
other similar disaster, lu fact, in so far as insiir- 
anco tends to make [troduction more uniform, it 
tends to augment its elliciency. Similarly it makes 
labour more efficient also, since it relieves all those 
workers who have jxusous depending on their earn¬ 
ings from tbe harrowing anxiety as to the pecuniary 
position of those persons in tbe event of the early 
death of tlie earner of tbe income. Fui tber, tbe 
system undoubtedly ]>re vents cases of actual 
poverty wiiicb would ol herwise have arisen. It 
IS thus beneficial not only to the families of persons 
insured, but to tlie couimunity. Besidc.s, there are 
important psychological (‘llects. The necessity of 
the ])nnctnal iiayrucnl of premiums tends to form 
habits of .saving, which are valuable towards the 
accumulation 01 capital in a country. For these 
’’casons Governments are disposed to encourage life 
insurance as well as certain other forms of insur¬ 
ance. The encouragement takes various forms, 
8 U(‘h as the provision of statistical material and 
de[>artmental supervision. In Great Britain in¬ 
come tax is rebated on that })art of an income, 
otherwise subject to it, which is emjiloyed in the 
payment of life insurance jiremiums. 'riieso aids 
are of the nature of indirect bounties on insuranee, 
and on the ('(mtineiit cases occur where direct 
bounties are jiaid by the State. In the National 
Insuranee Act, tlu' j)riiici]»le of a double direct 
bounty to the insured {i.e. in the contributions of 
the State and the muployer) is adopted, reinforced 
by compulsion. 'J'he latter element eoiillicts with 
some of the accessory advantages of insurance, c,g. 
in tlie formation of habits of tlirift. At the same 
titmg even in the case of ordinary life insurance, 
v liile the person who insures himself is free in law 
to discontinue the payimuit of his premiums and to 
obtain the surrenaer value (if any) of his j)oliey, 
once a jiolicy has been begun, in the great majority 
of cases there is a feeling almost amounting to 
compulsion towards the maintainiug of the insur¬ 
ance. 'The problem in relation to the iiisuiance of 
the workingelasse.s is in reality a choice of tiie line 
of least disadvantage. Bounties would maintain 
the voluntary principle, and would extend its impli¬ 
cations under a certain artificial stimulus. Com¬ 
pulsion secures at once that, in a properly devised 
si-.heme, a greater number of iiersons oht.ain the 
henelits. Every effort has been made to conserve 
as mueh individual action as is })os 8 ible, within a 
scheme of general compulsion, by associating 
Friendly Societies with the actual working of the 
Act. 

Finally, the temdency to the more exact grada¬ 
tion and valuation of general business risks has 
important .social effects. Here, too, there is a 
develoj)ment in averaging, and thus the hazard of 
uncertainty tends, on the whole, to he reduced. 
’I'lie (dement of ‘ uncertainty-hearing ’ in production 
thus becomes more ellicieiit. Hence, on the whole, 
the provision reijuired for insurance against risk 
can oe reduced wdili safety; and, therelore, pro 
tanto there is an economy in production. Further, 
external circumstances co-operate in increasing the 
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savinj:^. Outside the risks insured by underwriters, 
there remain many uncertainties, which are gradu 
ally being reduced by improvements in organiza 
lion, by increase in commercial knowledge ant 
experience, and by developments in communication 
riie la^t. two always alford increased opportunitiei 
(jf averaging, while the first lessens the amount o 
uncertainty, and in favourable circumstances maj 
ri'inove large classes of transactions from thi 
category altogether. 

I.iTKRATURK.—A. A. Coumot, J^xposition de la throne dei 
chances et des prohabilitis, Paris, 1843 ; F. Y. Edgeworth 
Mctritike, or the Method of measuring Probability and Utility 
LoruJon, 1887- J. Venn, The Logic of Chance^, do. 1888; H 
Westergaard, Umndziige dsr Theorie der Statistik, Jena, 1890 ; 
J. KozAk, Grundlehrtn der Wakrscheinlichkeitsrechnung, als 
Vorstuft fur das Stadium der Fehlerausgleichung, Schiesg- 
theorie, und Statistik, Vienna, 1912; H. Poincar^, Calcul det 
probabiliUs, Paris, 1912 ; L. Bachelier, Calcul des probabilites, 
do. 1912 ; A. L. Bowley, Elements of Statistics, London, 1907 
H. C. Emery, The Place of the Speculator in the. Theory q 
Distribution {Publications of American Economic Association, 
8rd ier., vol. i. no. 1); A. H. Willett, Economic Theory of Risk 
and Insurance, New York, 1901; J. Haynes, Risk aa an eco¬ 
nomic Factor,' Quarterly Journal of Economics, ix. (Boston, 
1888); A. C. Pigou, Wealth and Welfare, London, 1912. In 
addition to the above works, reference may he made to the 
standard works on the theory of Political Economy, in which 
references to insurance against risk will he found—e.g., the 
treatises of Bullock, Chapman, Ely, Fetter, Flux, Ci<fo, Hadley, 
Marshall, Nicholson, Ssager, Seligraan, Taussig, Walker, and 
wicksteed. W. li Scott. 

INTELLECT.—A. Bain says: 

‘Thought, Intellect, Intelligence, or Cognition includes the 
powers known os Perception, Memory, Conception, Abstraction, 
Reason, Judgment, and Imagination. It is analyzed, as will he 
seen, into three functions, (tailed Discrimination or Conscious¬ 
ness of DilTerence, Similarity or Consiuousness of Agreement, 
and Retentivoncss or Memory’ {Menial and Moral Science^. 
London, 1884, p. 2). 

^ Sully [Ihimnn Mind^ i. 64) objects to tlie inclu¬ 
sion of retentiveness among the functions of intel¬ 
lect, on the grounds that it is not confined to the 
phenomena of intellect, hut underlies the proce.sses 
of feeling and willing as well ; that the representa¬ 
tion, like the sen.se-impres.sion, is nothing but ma¬ 
terial for the process of intellection ; and that the 
revival of past impressions takes place according 
to laws of association which are closely conmaded 
with tlie processes of assimilation and integration. 
Sully substitutes for retentiveiiess, as the third 
fiiiietion of intellect, associative integration or the 
connecting of a givcm material with its concomi¬ 
tants in time and ])Iaee. 

If we exclude tlie presentations of sense and 
the representations of memory and imagination, 

‘ intellect ’ is the name given to the higher cogni¬ 
tive powers of the mind. It mav be consiilered 
as identical with what Sir W. flamilton called 
Thought Troiicr, the Faculty of Compari.son, and 
also to inclmle what lie called the Regulative 
Faculty —the Faculty of Rrineijiles. So under¬ 
stood, it includes the cocs and didi'oia of thedreeks, 
and stands opjiosed to nKuely sensitive knowledge, 
although ahMiys regarded as standing in close 
inter-(‘onnexioii with the latter. 

While the above may be taken as roughly de¬ 
scribing w'hat intellect means in almost any system 
of philosophy or psychology, yet the whole signili- 
canee of the description depends on the w;iy in 
wliieh intellect is conceived to stand to sensation, 
feeling, will, and the ])syciiic principle it.self. 

In the PlaDmic philosopfiy, the soul is, so to 
speak, externally related to the body. It exists 
in the body as a detached principle, which diretTs 
and controls it, as the charioteer the cliariot. Al- 
thougii Plato distinguishes various parts of the 
soul, or even various kiruls of soul, still it is only 
through the soul considered as intellect, as pure 
thought, that the passions of the irrational part 
are known (R. D. Archer-Hind, Fhcedo, London, 
fSS'b Introd. p. 30). The same holds true of sensu¬ 
ous pereeiition (Archer-Hind, TimeettSf London and 


New York, 1888, p. 256, note). As Beare say* 
{(irueiJc Theories of Elementary Cognition.^ p. 273), 

‘It may help us to understand Plato’s distribution better if, 
distinguishing alcrOpa’i^ as w’e have done into two elements, the 
element of feeling and the element of cognition, we refer the 
latter element of alcOrici^ uniformly to the intellectual soul, 
which has its seat in the cranium* 

Sensation, therefore, as known, is an affection of 
the pure psychic principle, and is not to be regarded 
as sornetning sui genems, distinct from intellect. 
It is rather to be regarded as a phase of intellectual 
activity itself—intellect entering into relation with 
phenomena. 

In the philosophy of Aristotle, the psychic prin¬ 
ciple occupies a din’orent position. It is not related 
to the body as agent to instrument, but as form 
to matter, as relntum to correlate, as entelecdiy, 
actualization of what the body potentially is. It 
is not, in itself, purelj^ intellectual. Not only do 
the merely vital activities proceed from the same 
principle which exerts the cognitive activities, but 
the latter also, at least those which belong to sense 
and imagination, stand in the same conditioning 
and conditioned relation to the organism in which 
the vital activities stand. If Aristotle had re¬ 
mained at this standpoint, he would have held a 
position substantially identical with modern Sen- 
sationism, as we find it, for example, in Bain, 
which reduces intellect to a mere self-elaboration 
of the fundamental attributes of sensation—assi¬ 
milation, discrimination, retention—a system in 
which relations of similarity and dilference between 
sensations are conceived to become the conscious 
a[)prehension of resemblance and dillerence as such. 

Aristotle, however, did not remain at this posi¬ 
tion. He postulated the presence of a Divine ele¬ 
ment in the human soul—the emanatiim from 
the Divine vov'i^ and constituting the really im¬ 
mortal part of man. It enters from without. Aris¬ 
totle’s doctrine of vov% has been a pro]»Ieni from his 
day until now. What is its relation to sensitive 
knowledge ? The answer to this (|nest ion is con¬ 
tained in the celebratetl do(!trine of the active and 
)assivo vovs — intcllertns age.yis and intellectns 
patiens. Tlio active intelle(‘t is that whicdi illu¬ 
minates the sensitive pliant asm and transnmtes 
Yhat is tliere apprehemled into the intelligible 
orm which is tlien received by the jiassive intel¬ 
lect. But this jirocess may l>e conc(‘i\od in dill'er- 
ent way.s. Of what nature is the transmuting 
process? On the one band, tlie active intellect 
nay be thought to creat.e the foiin, as ligdit docs 
[‘.olours — in other words, to gemuate it on the 
occasion of the sensuous [ihantasm, so that the 
passive intellect does not really rcnieive anything 
rom the pliantasimita or stmsible spoe.ii's, hut 
ather an entirely new creation produced from 
tsclf by the active intellect. In the Middle Ages it 
A'as maintained that no material agimcy could act 
>11 this immaterial intclleet, nor could the latter 
abricato intelleetual species from the material 
)haiit asm(cf. Malicr, PsijrfKdogy, p. 308 ; and Hamil- 
on, Erid\s Wor/cs^, j). 953 f., and the references 
here given). The sj)ecies intelUgddlis impressa is 
bus elaborated by the active intellect, and received 

the jiassive iritelloct, wliere, together with the 
acT of intellection, it constitutes tlie sjiecies intcAli- 
tihilis expressa. It is consonant with this view 
hat the active intellect and the passive intellect 
liould be regarded as two powers or faculties, as 
rvas held by the majority of the scholastic philo¬ 
sophers. On the other hand, the active intellect 
nay be regarded as playing a far less important 
51e, as not j)roducing the intelligible species, but 
as simply supplying the illumination, as it were, 
through which the ])aHsive intellect receives the 
ntelligible form abstracted from the sensuous 
■hantasm. From this point of view the passive 
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intellect is not a distinct principle, but simply the 
recipient phase of the active intellect. 

In Nvliicli form was tlie doctrine of the active 
and passive intellects held by Aristotle himself? 
Intellect, he says, is ‘ a distinct kind of soul ’ 
alone capable o^ separation as the eternal from 
the perishable (rA Aninui, 413’’, 20). In de Aninut, 
430, 10-20, he says : 

* Rut, since in all Nature there is ■omethingr which is the 
matter to each kind of thiniJ: and is all those things potentially ; 
and another sornethin^f which is the cause and etlicient in making 
them all, as art is related to its material, it ia necessary that in 
the soul also these differences should anl)si8t. The intellect is 
one thing because it becomes all things, another thing con¬ 
sidered as it makes all things—as an effective force like light; 
for in a manner light makes what are only potentially colours 
to be colours actually.! -And this intellect is separable and im¬ 
passive and unmixcd, being in its essence activity; for the 
efficient is ever held more in honour than the patient, and the 
principle than the matter. Knowledge In activity is identical 
with the thing ; potentially it is prior in time in the individual, 
but universally it Is not prior in time. This intellect does not 
at one time think, at another not think. When separated, 
it is alone what it is, and this alone is immortal and eternal. 
But we do not remember because this intellect is not passive. 
Tiie passive intellect is, however, perishable, and thinks nothing 
without this.’ 

Aquinas and Duns Scotus regarded not only the 
active but also the passive intellect as distinct 
from the faculty of sensuous cognition. 

The following modern interpretations of the passive In.ellect 
are cited by Hicks (d« Aniina, Inlrod. Ixvii). A A. Tretidclen 
burg identifies it with ‘ all the lower facul'.ics in <:<oniradi.m mc- 
tion to tlie active intellect,' K. Zeller with‘the of those 
fac.ulties of representation which go be^'oi.'d imagination and 
sensible perception and yet fall short of that higdier Thought, 
which has found pe.ace In perfect unity with its object,’ F. 
Ravuisson with ‘ the universal potentiality in the world of 
ideas,’ F. Brentano with ‘ imagination,’G. Ilertling with 'this 
cognitiv# faculty of the sensitive part,' and W. A. ITammond 
with ‘the life of sensation as a potentially rational mass,’ ‘the 
■um of the deliverances of sense-percei itioris and their re-wrought 
form in memory and phanlAsy, regarded as potentiality.' 

These various interpretations, with the e.xcep- 
tion of those of Zeller and Kavaisson, really iden¬ 
tify the passive intellect wdth sensitive perception, 
imagination, or with the sensus coinmunis ; that is, 
with sornelJdng wiiich is not intellect at all. This 
vit'w has been ably controverted by Hicks: 

‘If these modern interpreters were right in equating the 
Intellect which liecnincs with one or other of the lower faculties 
or with the sum of them, tlien the function of these faculties 
would be identical witli tbe function of thought, so far as the 
intellect becomes all tilings. But the lower faculties, sense and 
imagination, never sncceed in obtaining an object which is a 
true universal' (op. cit. Ixviii). 

If both the active and passive intellects are dis¬ 
tinct from the inferior faculties of sense and imagi¬ 
nation, are they to be regarded as two faculties, or 
one and the same faculty ? The question has been 
debated both in medieval and in modern time.s. 
The answer given by Wallace, Ilicks, and many 
schoolmen seems to be the true one. They are 
not two intellects, but only two ditlerent modes of 
viewing the same intellect. This interpretation, 
as pointed out above, is naturally allied to that 
view of the active intellect which assigns to it a 
very unimportant rble —tliat merely of illuminat¬ 
ing the image. A.s Ilicks says, ‘the functions of 
the latter [the active intellect] are then reduced 
within the narrowest compass.’ Moreover, it is 
the passive intellect which cognizes, and which, 
therefore, seems to be identical with the conscious 
side. It was precisely one of the dilliculties urged 
against the separation of the active and })assive 
intellects that it seemed to make of the former a 
faculty blindly and instinctively operating. Ihe 
intellcctus agens, if distinct and viewed as creating 
the intelligible species, has no perception before¬ 
hand of what it creates. This dilliculty is not 
confined to ancient philosophy. It is precisely for 
this reason that E. von Ilartmann {Keligion dts 
Geistes, Berlin, 1882, p. 145) refuses to regard the 
creative idea as conscious. In relation to God, 
von Hartmann identifies consciousness not with a 
productive ideal archetype of the world, but with a 


receptive ideal ectype. The parallelism of the dis- 
tinclion of the active and jiassivc reason to (he 
pure Ego and the empirical self of Eichtc, and the 
conseipient absence of consciousness in God both 
in Fichte’s system and in Hegel’s, as interpreted 
by the Hegelian Left, have been pointed out by 
Eringle - Pattison {Hegelianism and Personality, 
London, 1887, pp. 46, 226). The present writer 
lias maintained {Objectivity of Truth, London, 
1884, p. 106f.) that, alike in the human and the 
Divine thinking, the two aspects coincide and are 
to be conceived as one. Intellect in its very re¬ 
ceptiveness is determinative, and recejitive in its 
determinativeness. If this determinativeness is 
regarded as a continuously acting timeless activity, 
we have, perhaps, the true conception of the Aris¬ 
totelian active intellect, resembling the intuitua 
originarius of Kant. An opposite view is taken 
by A. E. \\\ediM‘x\mnn{ChristlirheDogina.tiJc‘j Berlin, 
1884-85, §§698-717), who emphasizes t he diametrical 
op{>osition in the relation of the Absolute and of 
the Hnite spirit to material existence. Of. Spinoza., 
Ethics, i. prop. xvii. schol. 

The mention of Kant’s intuilus originarius 
brings before us another great problem in the 
interpretation of Anst'.>Lh»’s do rnne of the intel¬ 
lect which we have deferred till now. Is the 
intellect Divine or human? There are three views 
possible. (1) The active intellect, vous TroirrrLKS^, 
may be identilied with the Deity and regartled 
as communicating itself to individual men, the 
f'assive intellect, intellectns possibilis, voO^ rradrjn- 
k6s, belonging merely to the individual .soul. This 
view was held by Alexander the Aphrodisian, and 
by Avicenna, who, however, substitutes for the 
Deity a lower intelligence that has proceeded by a 
.seri<*s of emanations from Him (Stoekl, Gtsch. dtr 
Philos. de$ Mittclalters, ii. 1. 42). (2) Averroes 

separate.^ both the active and [lossible or material 
intellect from the individual soul, and regards it as 
one and the same intellect in all men, iibmtifying 
it, liowever, not with the Deity Himself, but, like 
Avicenna, with an emanation from the I,)eity {ib. 
113).‘ (3) Aquinas and the mediieval schola.stics 

regard the intellect, active and pa.s.sive, as a 
faculty of the individual human soul. The first 
of these inter])retations is exjiosed to the ditliculty 
tliat it separates the active and jiassive intellects 
so that they cannot act together (cf. Aquinas, 
contra Gent. II. clxxvi.). Tlie second intcipreta- 
tion makes both the active intellect anti the ap¬ 
prehension of the rational concept the act not of 
the human intellect, but of an intellect outside the 
indivitlual human being, and one and the s.'ime in 
all men. Such a conception divorces intellect so 
completely from the individual soul that it is har<l 
to conceive how any tie remains between them. 
Tlie third interpretation is exjiosed to great dilli- 
culties. Unless conceived as a distinct faculty 
ajiart from the passive intellect, it hecuines little 
more than a pha.se of the latter. It (;;in only he 
regarded as illuminative of the Divine creative 
thought, already implicitly present in the iihnn- 
tasm. If the active intellect is conceived as some¬ 
thing distinct from the passive—and Aquinas did 
so regard it—it is diHicult to understand liow' a 
merely human faculty, acting instinctively or 
blindly, can be creative of an intelligible .species 
wliich, nevertheless, has an ideal cmnmiinity or 
identity with the inde])cndently existing phantasm. 
Lastly, it seems impos.sible to under.staiid how a 
human intellcctus agens should be^ in perpetual 
activity, still more a speculative intellect that 

I In modi»val phlloiophy the intcUfcius pos.uhilis is, in 
general, Identical with the paHaive intellect. They were dis- 
tinguished by some of the Arabians, but, as in that case the 
passive intellect is Identified with some of the intei^rcta- 
tions already rejected, a bare mention of that fact is Buracieni 
here. 
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combines both active and jjassive intellect (see 
Hicks’ de Aniina^ note 430, a. ‘3‘2). 

A solution of these difliculties in Aristotle’s 
doctrine may possibly be found if we view him 
as re^ardin^*^ vov<i in its relafion to the liuman 
soul as a 1 )ivine-luiman faculty or power—on the 
human side active and passive at once, on the 
Divine ever activ<*, for the activity of intellect 
is life. This ai^rees with the lan;^nia;j^e of the 
Nir. Ethics {x. 7), that I'oOs is ‘ sonietliin^ Divine’ 
- the true s(df.’ 

‘ Nor is it rip-s ss irv, as the wisoacros have it, to think like ft 
man hnn iii^e one is a man, or to think like a mortal hecaune one 
is a moital, l>ni our dii^ht to play the immmtal, as far ft8 in 
one lii's, and leave not hin^ undone to live up to the hijfhest part 
in one; fore\en if it he small in hulk, yet in power anrl preoious- 
ness it far surpasses all things’ (.Stock’s tr., Oxford and I.,ondon, 
issd, p. P7). 

d'he relation of tlie Aristotelian doctrine of in¬ 
tellect to the question of the immortality of the 
soul de])ends on the relation in which intellect 
and sensti are conceived to stand to consciousness 
and memory. Hamilton (Jirid's IDor/e.v, p. 87S) cites 
a ]>assa^^e from Aristotle {Probl. xi. 33) which he 
translates: ‘To divorce Sensation from Under- 
standin^q is to reduce Sensation to an insensihle 
proce.ss ; wheredore it has been said— Intellect, sees, 
(Lud Intellect hetu's.^ This would lead to a Diatonic 
view, essentially identifyin<j; consciousness with the 
immaterial intellect. On the other hand, if the 
lower animals are not mere macliines, their sen¬ 
suous life implies some kind of consiiousness. 
Balmes was consequently led to attrihut(‘ to thmii 
an immaterial self and some sort of possible im¬ 
mortality {Ennd<(mental Philosopht/, hlc. ii. ch. 2). 
That the mere animal soul is a simple immaterial 
suhstaiice, oriqdnatinq^ and jierishing with the body, 
wa.s hehl by 8 . 'rou^dor^d, ami ()pj»ose<l by Stdckl, 
who held tliat matter was the substrate of the 
organic life of brutes [Lehrbjich der PhiPtsA i\. 168). 
Unless, therefore, intellect and sensibility can be 
regarded as still united in some (‘ommon root, to 
use Kant’s expression, the separability of intellect 
from the body soenus to involve the division of 
consciousness itself. The doctrine of Aquinas 
reqoirding memory seems to involve a similar 
division of that faculty, the cognition of the past 
objcM.-t in ’ts(*lf belonging to sense, and intellect 
preserving only the intelligible s[>ecies, yet having, 
nevertheless, in relation to the aet (d’ intellect, 
though not to the object, a cognition of the jiast 
as such {Siinima, I. (pi. Ixxix. art. 6 ). The real 
sigiiiticance of Arist.otle’s doctrine of the intellect 
in its bearing on the immortality of the human 
soul lias lieeii disputed in every age. W. Archer 
Butler says : 

‘ It it not suffloipiit to satisfy the demands of human anxiety 
on this Hubjeet, tiuvt an eternity should he proiiounced essmilial 
to an active iniellecMial principle, which itself ficem.y de.scrihed 
as unable to exercise any conscious energies apart from the 
bodily structure ; a quickening essence wliose very existence 
retreats into nothingness when it is left nothing to quicken' 
{Lectures, p. 658). 

The changed point of view from which intellect 
is regarded in modern jihilosophy appears in 
Spinoza. Tlie intidlect, whether finite or in¬ 
finite, is regarded by him as only in actuality, 
not in potentiality; but then this intellect be¬ 
longs, not to active but to passive nature, not to 
natura naturans but to natnrn naiiirata {Ethics, 
I. prop. xxxi.). Hence it does not reju'csent a 
power standing over against nature, but one 
which is identical with nature. The same clianged 
standpoint shows itself in T^eibiiiz’a addition to 
(he sidiolastie formula, ‘Nihil est in intelleetu 
niiod non fuerit in sensu, nisi intollectiis ipse.’ 
Intellect or reason is conceived in T.eibniz and 
Ixant as jiossessing a content essentially relateil to 
(he objc'cts of nature. 

W'e bav(‘ already liad occasion to mention tlie 


conception of intellect which we find in the 
A.ssociation school, 'this scliool makes feeling, 
sensation, the fundamental ])henomeiion of psy¬ 
chical and of rational lite. IritelleaT, intelligence, 
is only tlie development of (he most fiimlaiiKuital 
features of .sensation. Similarity, discrimiiial ion, 
retention, bi'get by means of the continued acitioii 
of association tlic cognitive a]>preliensioii ol objecl.H 
distinct, or ajijiarently distinct, from sensations 
themselves. It is uniuHU'ssary to repeat the well- 
known caitieisms to whiidi this doctrine is exposeii. 
The unity of consciousness, tlirough which simi¬ 
larity and difl'ereiice are recognized, and wliicdi 
inqiarts significance to re(cntion, is nncxqdained. 
In general, Assiudat ionists j)ut the cart betore (be 
horse. In the most iiiqtortant activities of mind, 
})hcnonieiia are a.ssociated Ixauinse they are cog¬ 
nized a.s related, not (‘ognizod as related because 
certain [isychical events are associated, d’he same 
api>lies to the 11 erbartian scdiool. As Hiithling 
say.s, ‘ Consciousnos is not inercdy a platform on 
wliich ideas carry on their struggle for exisleiute; 
it acts itself in and tlirough the individual idens ’ 
[Outlines of Psycholotp/, luig. tr., London, 1830, 
p. 144). 

Owing uerbaps to the iiifinence of A. Schopen¬ 
hauer ana Ig Nietzsche, a t<*mlenc 3 ’ has shown 
itself in recent })hiloso]>hy, es}iecially in Pragmat¬ 
ism, to regard intellect no longer as the refined 
product of Association, hut as the creature /ind 
instruiiHuit of the will. 

According to 8choponl)aiicr, ‘ nature has produced the intel¬ 
lect for the service of an indiv idual u ill ; therefore it is destined 
only to know things so far as they furnish the motiv(!s of siu’h 
a will l)ut not to fathom them or apprehend their esseiice in 
itself’ (nVrt'if, od. J. Frauensladt, Leipzig, 1877, iii. Ihii) To 
Nietzsche ‘ Itoason is only a tool ’ (•/eu.sri'fs von (rut und lioxe, 
do. l8S>h, p. 1C2). 

The [lossihility of conceiving the force in nature 
as will, impulse, does not directly concern us liere, 
hut the possibility of so conceiving the fuiula- 
mental jiririciple in mind does. When it w.as 
thought that we had in the sense of eflort an 
immediate consciousness of emu'gy exjiciided, it 
w.as not unreasonahhi to regard the eonscion.sness 
of eflort not only as determinative of many of our 
most intellei’t tial perceptions, lint even as all'oiding 
a glimpse into tlie meta])liysicral nntnre of reality. 
Blit, now (hat the existenci^ of siicli a feeling is 
generally rejected, it is dillicnlt to concoivo the 
stri'am of (uuiscioiisness merely as sneh as pre¬ 
senting a conative .aspect-. Aia'ording to (7. F. 
Stout, the prociass of consciousness i.s in part self- 
determining. 'I’liere is in it a current, a current 
xvhiidi it feels, a tendency towards an end [Manual 
of Pstp'hology^, lauidon, l!M)7, p. 64 f.). Through 
this conative tendency^ tlie jna'sinitations of con¬ 
sciousness aiajuire objectives imaaning, and in 
general through conative continuity (he processes 
of eorisciousness acquire inefiniug and significance. 
This theory seems exjiosed to the same objections 
as the Association theory. Such consciousness of 
an end, however vngue, implies the presence of an 
intellectual power wliich already ditlerentiates such 
end from the current lending towards it. Only so 
can the current feel itself to be tending towards 
an end. 

A much more decidedly voluntaristic explanation 
of intellect is involved in H. Miinsterherg’s ‘ Action 
3’h(‘ory’ [Grundziige der Psychologies T.eipzig, 1900, 
i. 52,5). According to that theory, the liveliness 
of a sensation depends on the strength of the 
centrifng.al excitation propagated from it. Sen¬ 
sory excitation is not in itself a(;coni]ianied by 
psychical processes, whether the excitation pro- 
ceed from the periphery or from as.sociated centres. 
'J’he afierent process is thus wholly unconscious; 
only in its pa.ssage into motor discharge does it 
give ri.se to consciousness. The cerebral cortex, 
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which is the seat of tho psycho-pliysical pro(uiss<;.s, 
must, in order to produce niovf'rnents, act un siih- 
cortical centres. Every 8 ub-<;oit,ical centre stands 
always in connexion with an opposite centre, viz. 
the centre which carries out the diametrically 
0 })f) 0 site movement. This fact, accordinjjj to Miin- 
sterher^, is the basis not only of all motor antago¬ 
nistic functions, but also of all psychical o})positions, 
even such as are purely intellectual and logical. 
Opposition of beliefs is reducible to dillerence of 
attitude in regard to our activity in the world. 
Upon the spatial variations in tho discharge 
depend the varying intellectual values of the; 
sensations. This theory is exposed to serious 
physiologi(;al and psycliological objections, and 
its application in detail has not yet been given by 
the author. It is necessary only to mention that, 
at the point of transition to motor discharge, the 
author seems to postulate the action of a s})iritual 
principle which determines the path of di.scharge 
and the consequent attitude of the agent to tho 
world. It is here that the author’s relation to 
Fichte comes in, whose ethical idealism he claims 
to unite with the physiological psychology of our 
time. The voluntaristic theory must not be con¬ 
fused with the practical lieasonof the Scholastics. 
The latter refers merely to the applicat ion of rc.'ison 
to tho harmony of action with nature and its linal 
end. 

Tlie voluntaristic concej)tion of intellect appears 
in an interesting form in the svritings of H, L. 
Bergson. To Bergson intellect is but a special 
instrument createii by that dan ritrfl which lies 
behind the wdiolo process of evolution. This in 
strument reveals not truth, but utility. It a('ts 
not by unveiling the nature of things, hut rather 
by limiting and falsifying the larger intuition of 
reality which (lows through the vital impulse out 
of which consciousness itself issues. 'I'lui falsilica- 
tion, how'over, works ; it is useful for directing our 
activities, an<l is justilied by its results. In fact, 
it is these activities w-hicli give us the forms of 
things. It is with inert matter, the solid, that 
our intelligence deals: tlie Iluid in the real e.scapes 
it in part. Of the discontinuous and immobile 
alone can it form a clear idea. ‘ Intellect is char¬ 
acterized by a natural inaluiity to com[)rehend life’ 
(Bergson, Creative Evolution^ Fng. tr., London, 
1912, p. 174). Intellect and matter have i)rogr(iss- 
ively adapted tliemsidves one to tlie other ‘ hccjuise 
it is the same inversion of tlu^ same moveiiHuit 
wdiich creates at once the intidlcctuality of mind 
and the materiality of things’ [ih. 217). It does 
not appear how such a movement, even if it ex¬ 
isted, could exf>lain the adaptation of inttdlect to 
the object. Thought may in determining itsobiect 
be determined by it (Stokes, Ubjer.tivity of Truth, p. 
58 f.), but, (cveept in tlie individual, tliis recii)rocal 
determination does not take place as a mere process 
in time. 

But, just as much as the psychological theories 
we have considered, does Bergson’s biological theory 
of the origin of intellec-t imply iiitellecT itself as 
already existing. He postulates a consciousness 
or supra-eonseiousness lying Ix’hiiid intellect. Ihe 
sympathetic insight by which we penetrate the 
mobility of things, the supra- and ultra-intellectual 
intuition hv which there is a taking possession of 
the spirit "by itself —these conceptions are hut 
intellect itself, misconstrued ami misunderstood. 
It is the problem of the intellectus ayens once 
again. Bhilosophy here treads the same giound 
■v^ieh the follow'ers of Aristotle have trod, and 
meets the same difliculties. 

Grant, how^ever, that intellect is somehow evolved 
out of, and is grappling more or less successfully, 
if not with the mystery, at any rate with the 
practical working of things. What does this 


amount to? It means at least (hat (he key lita 
the lofk, and that the lock is littcsl t(j the k«'y. 
It means that nature in its working is relative, 
in large measure, to the concepts whic h iutcdlect 
has framed ; therefore, in still larger measure 
to the intelligence which has framed these; coii- 
eej)ts and will still frame others, by which nature 
itself will he h(;tt(*r understood—a jerocess which 
can be justilied only on the preisupposition, which 
is common alike to Aristotelian philosophy and 
Absolute Idealism, that nature is relative to 
intelligence, that I'oGs governs all. 

Litkraturb.—A ristotle, de Anima, ed, E. Wallace, Oani- 
hriclKc, ed. R. D. Hi. ks, do. 11K)7 ; J. I. Beare, Greek 

Thenriex of KlfUirnfari/riu}nitini,{l\U)Vi\, IDOd ; W. Hamilton, 
Veid'H W'ctrks'^, Etliidnirfrii, isTC, notes A and M : Aquinas, 
Gionina, r. qcj. Ixxix., ixxw., Ixwvii., cotttrn Gentilrs, ii. Ivxi.- 
Ixwiii.; J. L. Balnies, Finiild mr n(al Phi/os., Ilnj^. tr., New 
York, bks. ii.,iv.; M, Maher, Psyrknloijy"!^ New ’c'ork 

and London, Idll; A. Slockl, Lehrlnicli <lrr I'hilosdjdi 
Mainz, ISG9 (^18!)Z); W. Archer Butler, L<‘ctures <m t/ie Hist, 
of Ane. /'Ai7o.s\, last senes, London, lh74; T. Maguire, 
I.ectures oil I’kiLdH., do. IS".!, hk. v.; A. Bain, Smsm and 
the Intellect*, do. 1804; H. Taine, f>r VIn1 td.linenee, I7ng. tr., 
do. 1871 ; J. Sully, The Iluituni Mind, do. P. Janet 

and G. S6ailles, itiat. <'J (he Prohlenin of I’/nlos., 2 vols., do. 
100',: A. Stftckl, Gench. der Philos, drs M dlelolie es, 3 vols., 
18(;4-()S, and llnndb. of the Hot. of J'hilos., pt. i., tr. 
T. A. Kinlay, Dublin, 1887. GFORGE J. STOKES. 

lNTELLECTUALISM.~In its popular and 
iV'Ost general sense, ‘ intelleclualism ’ means the 
belied in the su]>remacy in human life; of the 
intellect. More priohse, tecbnical meanings of the 
'(U'lu apnear in the theory of knowledge, in ethics, 
and in theology. 

1. In the theory of knowledge, intcdlectualism 
is the doctrine which d(;ri\'es KnowI(>d<je chiclly, 
or tmiifily, from the intellect, i.e. from pure; n;as(»n. 
Intellcc't ualism is here prac.tictilly synonymous with 
rationalism (q.v.), and stands o])p<>scd to sensa¬ 
tionalism iq.v.)’ Whereas intelleclualism allirms 
that reason is the unique or the i)rlm;i}*al source 
of knowledge, and that know'Uidge so derived is 
inde|)endent of, and superior to, the impressions 
K'c.eived from the outside world through the senses, 
sensationalism albrms that general ideas arise from 
sensations. In its extreme form, sensationalism 
maintains that independently of sensat ion ( lie mind 
is a tabula rasa, that th(;re is nothing in the mind 
that was not lirst in the sense. (Jne may also 
oppose to inte!l(;ciualism the systems of thought 
rcjcresented by Scliopenliauer’s pliiiosophy, in which 
the ‘will’ is given a dcmiinant rAle in the dtder- 
ininatiou of act ion and the discovery of knowledge. 
German jihilosophy has been dominantly of tlie 
int(;llectualiHtie ty])c, while sensationalism lias 
found its most numerous exponemts in lAnnee 
(Coudoreeb, d’Alembert) and in England (Locke, 
Hume). 

4'lie method pui'siied in the search for knowlculge 
will diller according to tin; conception formed of 
its source or sourc(;s. The pure intellectualist 
will r<dy altogetln;!' upon the a priori, deductive 
method, the })ure seiisationalisb u])on an empirical, 
imluctive metliod, since knowledge comes, accord¬ 
ing to him, througli sensory ex])(;rience. 

2 , In ethics, the intellectualist ie doctrine adirms 
that knowledge is in itself sullicient to determine 
action, Socrates is tlie lirst imd the chief repre¬ 
sentative of ethical intellectualism. According to 
him, no one does wrong knowingly. Sin is error, 
i.e, ignorance ; for no man purposely injures him- 
.sclf. This doctrine is opposed by the Stoics, on the 
ground that the will is not altogether determined 
oy knowledge, but is, at least in some degree, self- 
determined. Aristotle dillered from Socrates in 
that ho held it possible for desires arising from 
insufficient knowledge to be strt)nger than tliose 
proceeding from full knowledge. He thouglit, 
therefore, that the practice of virtue required not 
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onl^ right insight, hut a training of the will, by 
which it became able to resist the stronger allure¬ 
ment of unenlightened desire and to follow the 
dictates of reason. Ethical intellectualism re- 
^peared in tlie modern period, particularly in the 
English moralist, S. ClarKe. 

3 . In theology and in the philosophy of religion, 
the intellectualistic tendency leads to a more or 
less complete neglect of feeling and of will, im¬ 
pulses, and desires, in favour of thought—this both 
in the prol)leni3 of the origin and in those of the 
nature of religion. A consequence of this tendency 
is that certain ideas, or systems of ideas, necessary 
to religion are identified with religion, or are 
treated as if they constituted the wdiole of religion. 
Thus, religion is defined as ‘ a department of 
thought having for its object a self-conscious and 
intelligent Being’ (G. J. Romanes, Thoughts on 
Religion, London, 1895, p. 41), or as ‘an attempt to 
explain human experience by relating it to invisible 
existence’ (G. T. Ladd, Jonrn. of Phil., Psych., 
and Scientific Methods, i. [1904] 9). Martineau’s 
definition also puts the em])hasis upon a belief : 

‘ belief in an ever living God, that is, in a Divine 
Mind and Will ruling the Univense and holding 
moral relations wil.h mankind ’ {A Study of Re¬ 
ligion, Oxford, 1888, i. 1). 

In the solution of the problems of origin, 
intellectualism leads to an exclusive concern for 
the genesis of the ideas upon whi(‘h the existence 
of religion depends, to the neglect of the other 
aspects of religious life, in particular of (he emo¬ 
tions and of the ceremonial. Tiitellec.tualism is 
here o})posed to all'eetivi.sm and to voluntarism. 
Tiie first emphasizes tin; feeding and the emotion ; 
it looks upon some |)articular feeling as being the 
‘essence’ or tlie ‘ vital f)art’ of religion. S(dileier- 
macher’s standpoint is an aflectivism mitigated by 
an exi)licit recognition that feeling and activity are 
inse[)arable, though distinct, h'or him the cs.^ence 
of religion consists in the feeling of an abs<du(e 
dependence upon God. In voluntarism a more 
compreliensive point of view displaces both int(d- 
lectualism and aflectivism. It recognizes tliat 
religion is a mode of life, and that it involves 
nec(issarily—as does every pulse of life—ideas and 
feeling ; and, in accordance with contem])orary 
psychology, it insists that tliese exist only ;is a 
part of a conative act. ddnue can be no thinking 
and no feeling without desire or intention. Religion 
comes, thus, to be looke<l \ipon as a particular type 
of activity, or nu'xle of behaviour (J. 11. Leuba, 
A Psychological Study of Reliijion, London, 1912, 
pp. 3^5). 

Litkraturr, —In addition to the works mentioned in this 
article, see iho articles to which reference has been made, and 
the literature appended to them. J, }1, LeUBA. 

INTELLECTUALISM (Philosophical). — i. 
Historical survey. — The term ‘intellectualism’ 
had originally nearly the same meaning as ‘ ideal¬ 
ism,’ and it is so used, e.g., by Schelling. As the 
intellect was reg^arded as the proper representative 
of the human mind in its entirety, the word ‘ intel- 
lectualisin ’ seemed to be the most fitting designa¬ 
tion of the philosopiiical view that stamis o})posed 
to materialism. It is only within recent times that 
the w'ord has acquired a derogatory sense, and has 
come to signify a theory wliich exalts the mere 
intellect at the expense of other elements of the 
mind, such as emotion and will. 

Ever and again, in the course of historical de¬ 
velopment, (here emerge periods in which the 
intellect—reflective thouglit—usurps the place of 
command, and the.se periods are always coincident 
with an advance in culture and a more conscious 
mode of life—conditions in which principles liitherto 
assumed to be self - evident begin to show them¬ 


selves insecure. As a matter of fact, the intellect 
is originally by no means the decisive factor in all 
aspects of civilized life. The truth is, rather, that 
all primitive culture contains a non-rational and 
positive element. This is seen, e.g., in the fact 
that the beginnings of human knowledge and ac¬ 
tion are at first traced to a divine source. Tillage, 
handicraft, measures, weights, art, language, moral 
laws, legal systems, and political constitutions are 
all believed to have been given by divine revela¬ 
tion, and anything like fundamental criticism of 
them is therefore debarred. Or ancestral custom 
and immemorial tradition continue to rule with 
an authority that seems self-evident. Then all at 
once the hitherto unchallenged is assailed by doubt. 
External conditions and the inner life have alike 
undergone a change. The question arises why 
any particular institution should be precisely as 
it is and not otherwise, and there springs up a de¬ 
sire for a rational vindication of things. The time 
has now come when the intellect asserts its inde¬ 
pendent })o\ver. In what liad previously been 
receive<l sinipliciter, it now discovers defects, im¬ 
possibilities, contradictions. Nothing shall count 
as authoritative that has not stood the scrutiny 
of tlie intellect. We have come to the stage ex- 
emplifie<l in tlie Sophistic movement of Greek 
philo.sophy. 

d'he beginning of the modem period shows a no 
less powerful advance of the intcdlectual factor. 
'The unity of medi;eval culture was broken uj) by 
(he Renais.sance and the Reformation. It is true 
that, although the Renaissance and the Reforma¬ 
tion did not originate in })urely intelkadual con¬ 
siderations, they availed to libeiate the intellect 
by setting up, alongside of the institutions of the 
^iiddle Ages, other institutions having equal 
cln.ims. Eor, when rival forms of cultural life 
thus stand side by side, the questions arise which 
of them can give the best reasons for its existiuice, 
and whether .sonu^ othiu' form is not po.ssiblo; 
and, when such question.s arise, it is in reality 
the int(*llect that is called upon to give a decisive 
answer. 

This is clearly .sliown with reference to the 
qm^stion regarding truth. To the nualimval mind 
truth was really tradition. The mediawal period 
was not one of rigid repose. It had its own 
s[)iritual movements and its own problems; wit¬ 
ness the controversy between the 'riiornists and 
the 8 cotists. While 'riiomas Aquinas regards 
natural knowledge and the supernatural truth of 
revelation as combining to form the one vast and 
regularly graded kingdom of reason. Duns Scotus 
considers the truth of the Lhurch’s doctrine to be 
.something totally irrational. But these antagon¬ 
istic views are both at one in assuming that the 
truth is actually there ; that it requires, not to be 
discovered, but simply to be handed on from one 
generation to anotlier. The Church is in posses¬ 
sion of the truth, and she is its guardian. The 
Renais.sance and the Reformation brought about 
a change—though not, indeed, a radical one, inas¬ 
much as the intellect as such was not yet invested 
with the function of discovering and safeguarding 
the truth. The Renaissance itself w'as partly in¬ 
volved in a tradition, though not so much in that 
of the Church as in that of cla.s 8 ical antiquity, 
while for the Reformers the Bible, as the Word of 
God, came to rank as the foundation of all know¬ 
ledge of the truth. But, when materially diverse 
truth.s, resting on different grounds, come into con¬ 
flict with one another, the eventual result must 
be that the intellect acquires a larger measure of 
independence. The various truths must neces¬ 
sarily operate and dispute with the same principles 
of reason, and hence the conviction gradually gains 
ground that the credentials of truth are to be 
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found in the reason—in the intellect—and nowhere 
else. 

But these movements give rise to great incerti¬ 
tude. All real, as apart from merely formal, truth 
is reduced to an unstable condition. Tn all things 
a new foundation must be laid, a new structure 
raised. The intellect finds itself face to face with 
a stupendous task. But it claims the right to 
believe that the solution of the diliiculties is within 
its powers. For there is one kind of knowledge, 
viz. mathematics, upon which doubt has never been 
able to lay its hand. Now, mathematics is without 
question an aflair of the reason ; it does not rest 
upon divine revelation, or upon venerable tradi¬ 
tion, but is entirely a product of the intellect. If, 
therefore, the intellect has succeeded so well in 
this sphere, why should it not prove equally suc¬ 
cessful elsewhere? Mathematics thus comes to 
be regarded as the pattern of knowledge, and a 
close alliance between it and philosophy is the 
result. The powerful influence of matnematics is 
clearly discernible in the systems of Descartes, 
Spinoza, and J.,eibniz. In alliance with mathe¬ 
matics the intellect gains a secure standpoint and 
a robust self-confidence. It now undertakes the 
task of framing clear and distinct conceptions, and 
of exposing to view the ultimate grounds of exist¬ 
ence. It claims that the essential nature of the j 
world, the fundamental unifying principle of all 
things, and thus also the decisive fa .vs > hat regu¬ 
late the life, action, and conduct (d human beings, 
must all vield their secnds to tliougbt and its 
methodical procedure. Nor is the int<‘llcct con¬ 
tent to assert its supremacy only in the sphere 
of scicntilic knowledge ; it extends its claim of 
authority also to morality, law, religion, politics, 
economics, and art. Men are fully persuaded that 
by means of intellectual action in all deiiartments 
of human life obvious principles of truth can actu¬ 
ally be drawn from a state of affairs which has 
jiroved unsatisfactory and isincapalile of justilica- 
tion, and thus there spring up a natural juris- 
})ru(ienco, a natural morality, a natural religion ; 
p(ditical constitutions are drafted, rules are drawn 
up for economic life, laws are formulated for art. 
In addition to tlie philosophers s[>ecially noted 
above, this movement is associated with the names 
of Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Montesquieu, Lessing, 
Adam Smitli, and many others. 

The intellectualistic tendency was enormously 
>-einforced by the rise of modern physical science 
and toohnical craftsmansliip. As in mathematics, 
so also here, we find an indisputable contribution 
of the intellect. By means of observation, calcula¬ 
tion, and skilfully devised experiments, the most 
amazing results have been achieved. Intellectual* 
ism continued to make steady advance from the 
17th cent, and, notwithstanding the rise of oppos¬ 
ing tendencies, it reached its culminating point in 
the 19th cent.-—in the philosophy of Hegel. 

Great as was the reliance placed upon the in¬ 
tellect, however, it had been noted that its special 
function was exercised in discovering and eluci¬ 
dating, not in creating. In all that it had achieved 
it haZ proceeded upon something which it hod not 
itself produced, which confronted it as something 
given and already existing. Even mathematics 
and kinematics were seen to depend ultimately on 
space and time—on entities, that is to say, which 
tte intellect could not evolve from itself, but must 
in some sense recognize as given to it. The fact 
was still more obvious in the sphere of physical 
science, where the intellect could not advance a 
single step except in contact with the objective 
facts of ])erception. But in other spheres as well 
—in ethics, law, religion, politics, economics, art 
—intellectual activity encounter^ ultimate ele¬ 
ments, such as God, freedom, immortality, en¬ 


lightened self-interest, the struggle of each against 
all, etc., which the intellect could not create from 
its own resources, but could only expose to view. 
In the light of such considerations, however, tlio 
entire work of tlie intellect might seem to become 
insecure. For the question as to the relation be¬ 
tween thought and reality might be answered in 
such a way as to deny that the intellect was 
capable of comprehending the real at all. In i)oint 
of fact the Kantian pliilosopliy bad restricted the 
function of the intellect to tlie logical articula¬ 
tion of phenomena. It was tlien surmised tliat 
the intellect could without dubiety apprehend the 
veritably real only if what had hitiierto been re¬ 
garded as given, as prior to experience, was itself 
in the last resort the creation ot the intellect. To 
siiow that this was actually the case was the task 
undertaken by Hegel. On the Hegelian theory 
all reality whatever is an absolute process of 
thought, a self-unfolding of the absolute idea, the 
essential nature of which is logical ; thought and 
existence are identical. Hegel describes how the 
absolute idea externalizes itscll and so becomes 
nature—the wurld of space and time; how tlie 
Imite spirit issues from the world, and how in 
the process of iiistoi i( al development it realizes 
itself in its essential identity with the absolute 
^^pirit. The «>ntire development proceeds with 
logical necessity. In this system, accordingly, 
tlie intellect assumed the position of absolute 
.sovereignty, and, although it did not hold that 
position long—the Hegelian pliilosopliy being soon 
superseded—yet intclJectuahsm was not thereby 
set aside. It still continues to exer(!ise a power¬ 
ful influence, as may bo clearly siaui, in the 

system of 11. Cohen, wliose great work, Die 
Logik (hr reinen ErkenntniSy Lerlin, 19U6, is based 
ui)on the idea that thought and being are one, 
that the foundations of being are actually created 
by thought. Whole sections of this work are 
tliorouglily Hegelian in tone, and, in fact, Hegers 
mode of tnouglit has in our own time experienced 
a revival botli in Britain and in Germany. On 
the other hand, intellectualism lias always en¬ 
countered a good deal of opfiosition. In every 
delinite theory of enqiiricism, as represented, c.j/., 
by Locke and Hume—in every system, that is to 
say, according to which the function of the intel¬ 
lect is one ot mere jiassive receiitivity—there sub¬ 
sists also an anti-intelloctualistic spirit. Beforence 
has already been made to Kant. When Fichte 
and Schelling exalt moral volition or artistic in¬ 
tuition above the intellect, their thought really 
moves on anti-intellectualistic lines. Schopenhauer 
linds the ultimate cosmic force in a mysterious 
will, and in this connexion mention should be 
made also of von Hartmann, in whose system, 
however, there is a Hegelian strand. But the 
authority of intellectualism has been challenged 
above all by modern psychology. Wundt has en¬ 
deavoured in his great works to win recognition 
for the volitional element in all life, so that his 
philosophical theory may he appositely described 
as voluntarism. Heinrich Maier, in a notable 
work entitled Psychologie des einotionalen Denk- 
enSy lias drawn attention to the fact tliat besides 
‘cognitive’ thought there is also an ‘emotional’ 
thought, wliich, while it contains logical elements, 
is nevertheless guided by feeling and will. An 
extremely anti - intellectualistic position is taken 
also by pragmatism—a product of British and 
American thought—of which the leading repre¬ 
sentatives are W. James, J. Dewey, and T. C. S. 
Schiller. According to this theory, the intellect 
is per 86 incapable of deciding what truth is. Only 
that which justifies itself to living experience is 
to be accounted true, so that the intellect is here 
subordinated to life. Beference should also be 
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made in thin connexion to Vailiin^er and iiia si 
iiilicant uork, Die Philusophic des Als Ob. On 
N^aihin^n^r’s tlieory tlie function of the intellect is 
not the discovery of trutii, but tlie pre-calculation 
of occurrem-es u liich are to be designated as sensa¬ 
tions [IDitiiJIuduiKjf'n). 'Dio most delicate creations 
of tlie intellect—those which it produces for that 
pur[)ose — are not reproductions of the real, but 
lictioiis. 

d\) these psychological and philosophical move¬ 
ments a fresh anti-intellectual tendency has been 
added by the recent emergence of a new aesthetic, 
culture. The inadequacy of [uirely intellectual 
attainments i.s increasingly being feit on all sidtes. 
The over - estimation of the intellect, with its 
tendency to reduce all to a uniform level, its in- 
dill’erence to individual qualities, and its elimina¬ 
tion of the subjective factor, is blamed for the 
impoverishment of the inner life and the repression 
of all true individuality of character, wliile, on 
the other hand, it is felt that art, with its eager 
interest in the concrete, its syinpatlietic umler- 
standing of individual characteristics, an<l its crea¬ 
tive force, .should he the guide to a richer, dee[>er, 
and fuller life. 'These considerations have brought 
about a (complete revolution, as, c.^., in the educa¬ 
tional sphere. 'I'hus, while the views disseminate<l 
by Uerbart - views designed above all things to 
secure intellectual lucidity in education — held 
until quite recently a position of almost unchal¬ 
lenged authority, they are now to a very great 
extent discarded. ‘Art in child life’ has become 
a widely recognized maxim in contemporary peda- 
gogics. 

Yet the intellect, in spite of all these counter¬ 
movements, and in spite of the active depreciation 
which it has had to encounter, still continues to 
assert its |)ower and its indispimsability. It is 
obvious that mere negation wdll not answer here, 
and that the q mist ion regarding the significance of 
the intellect recpiires further investigation. Of 
contemporary thinkiu’s, Thicken, in particular, has 
submitted the problem to siearching treatment, 
lie, too, strives earnestly to transcend anything 
like mere intelhs^tualism. It is a fundamental 
doctrine of his phih.>sophy of the spiritual life that 
the spirit of man involves more than intellectual 
activity, that tin; spirit in its ent irety is richm- tha,n 
the intellect, but also that the intelle(T belongs to 
the spirit, and that the ])roj)er devtdonment of the 
spirit is imj)ossible without intellectual action. He 
certainly admits that the intellect cannot of itself 
alone evolve any com])lete reality. It can act only 
wlnui it has S(.)inething else—something that does 
not originate in itself—to act ujion, as can be 
clearly seen in the s])here of natural sidence. Here 
the intellect, however far-reaidiing and compre¬ 
hensive its activity, is forced to keep in touch 
from first to last with given facts, witli the world 
of ex[lericnce. And the like holds good in every 
other department of human life. Kthical laws and 
ideals, religious convictions, and jesthetic intuition.s 
are not products of the purely intellectual function, 
but have (hedr rise in deeper regions of the spirit. 
If the intidlect relies upon itself alone, it moves in 
a realm of merely formal concepts ; and if, never¬ 
theless, it aspires to create a reality, yet this 
reality has, in point of fact, come to it from 
elsewhere—only the intellect does not itself realize 
this, or else the fact is screened from view. In 
such cases the sources from which the intelleiT has 
surre])titiously drawn are empirical and spiritual 
experience. This, however, does not exclude the 
recognition of the fact that, conversely, knowledge 
and life, wdiatsoever their nature may be, can 
mak<? no projier progress without the co-operation 
of the intellect. The intellect sifts and combines ; 
it clarilies and moulds. It is jiresent in all experi¬ 


ence, and its pre.sence is unconditionally necessary 
if a (jompletely articulated and ordered reality is to 
be attained at all. What could we make of sensa¬ 
tions, which to-day are often held to be the truly 
real, if the intellect did not impart itself to them ? 
They would be something inert, orderless, chaotic, 
and, in the last resort, absolutely null. Similarly, 
morality, religion, and art can never attain lucidity 
aj)art from the action of the intellect. Its critical 
action is, indeed, essential to the very possibility 
of tlieir progressive development and relinement. 
In wdiat a rudimentary condition would not art 
have been doomed to remain if the intellect had 
not taught it how to look at human life and the 
surrounding world? By such considerations does 
Eucken seek to maintain the rights of the intellect, 
yet without making it the sole authority in human 
life. 

We arrive at results similar to those of Eucken 
by a consideration of the fundamental character of 
reality. 'That fundamental (diaracter stands in a 
peculiar redation to the tendencies of the intidlect. 
'The intellect strives to rationalize all reality, to 
bring it undc'r calculation, to view it asneci^ssary ; 
and its ultimate aim is to construct a formula 
which will embrace all that occurs in the world, 
and which is capable of determining the actual 
condition of things at any particular moment, 'i’o 
a large extent, moreover, reality submits to this 
procedure of tlie intellect. But there is always a 
[toint at which all the elTorts of the intellect must 
necessarily fail. The great instrument of the in¬ 
tellect is law—the formula. Law^ and formula, 
however, are necessarily general in character, and 
may be made to comyirehend as many particular 
instances as desired. But they cannot determine 
what particular instance will actually emerge. 
'Thus tlie formulm of the law of gravitation would 
hold good precisely as they do even if there were 
more or fewer planets in the solar system. It does 
not follow from the law of gravity that its formulm 
shall a])ply to that particular system, and no other. 
In a word, laws and formube are in their nature 
merely general, while the real is in all cases special 
and concrete, and accordingly reality refuses to be 
completely rationalized. 'The real might be de¬ 
scribed, imleeil, as an intermixture of tlie rati»)nal 
ami the irrational, or positive—an intermixture! in 
which, however, the latter fact<;r predominates 
over the former, simto the rational can operate only 
in contact with a positively given object, a[»art 
from which it moves in a mere vacuum, and with 
all its elTorts produces nothing. 

'riiis is true not merely of the reality wdiich 
meets us in our external experience, but also of 
that which we call spiritual. In the moral sphere, 
for instance, we are confronted by various alterna¬ 
tives : there may bo a morality or enlightened si'df- 
interest and one of self-denial ; a morality which 
allirms and one which negates the world; a 
norality of rigid justice and one of benevolence; 
a morality of natural selection and one of religious 
ends. The intellect cannot claim to have produced 
any of these, nor can it demonstrate that any one 
of them is exclusively authoritative. It may cer¬ 
tainly be employed in combating or defending any 
of tnem, but the individual’s acceptance of a 
partimilar ethical tendency rests ultimately upon 
a personal decision which is incapable of logical 
explanation. Once the decision is taken, however, 
the intellect may render valuable service in illumi¬ 
nating, elucidating, and developing the theory 
cliosen. 

Every genuine work of art, again, is an abso- 
utely individual and unique creation. To inter¬ 
pret a work of art as due to an application of 
unvarying universal rules is utterly to misunder- 
tand it; thus Richard Wagner was undoubtedly 
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ri^^ht in protesting against ttie notion of an absolute 
work of art, I’.e. a work which would be simply the 
result of universal laws valid for all time and under 
all conditions. To desiderate such a work would 
involve tlie establishment of an absolute intel- 
lectualism in the si)here of art. As a matter of 
fact, the general laws of art are mere al)stract 
deductions from existing works of art or from the 
achievements of a particular period, and a new 
creation or a new [jcriod will give rise to new laws. 
Such laws may serve as a means of comprehending 
and interpreting what already exists, but they 
have no creative power of their own. Thus in 
ethics and art, precisely as in science, mere intel- 
lectualism ahvays works to the prejudice of reality, 
while, on the other hand, the action of the intellect 
is not only valuable, hut indis[)ensable. 

2 . Intellectualism in religion.—It is not nectes- 
sary here to refer to the various forms of religion ; 
it will sntliee to elueidate the relevant facts as they 
ap{)ear in Christianity. Christi/inity in its original 
form made not the slightest claim to serve as a 
rational interpretation of the world ; the love of 
Cod, the expiatory death and the resurrection of 
Christ, immortal life, and eternal salvation—all 
these come hidore us as something absolutely 
incomprehensible, something whicli no human 
reason can attain to, and no liuman nnderstamiing 
ex(!Ogitate, which eye has not seen, nor car hennl, 
neither has enter(‘d into the heart of man. 'that 
rational proofs are of no avail here was an omphalic 
conviction in the min<l of 8 t. Paul. N(n’crlhc- 
less, int(dlcctualism very soon foun<i its way 
into (diristianity, and, indeed, by th<‘ time of 
the early apologists, Christianity had come to he 
r(‘gard('d as the true philosophy. In Alexandria 
tlie endeavour of Clement and Crigen to reconcile 
tludr religion with Creek philosophy served to 
further the process of rationalization. 'I’he fact 
that these theologians regard yvCoai$ as the liighest 
attainment [)osHihle to man, and that yywensy as 
pertaining to the perfect, is considered to be un¬ 
equivocally superior to ttlo-tls, >v1uc1» is all that the 
ordinary immiber of th (5 community can aspire to, 
simply implies tliat the Christian rtdigion bad 
ojxmed the door to intellectualism. Tlie (*onc(q>tion 
of the Logos also played an im[)ortaiit part in the 
rationalizing process. This conciudion, on the one 
hand, w-as in every respect a product of scientilic 
thought ; it signilied the cosmic; idea, and by means 
of it the wmrld w’as to 1)0 iiuule intelligible, to he 
rationalized, ami interpreted, w hile, on the other 
hand, it is use<l in tlie Fourtli CospcI to enunciate 
tlie etcunal deity of Jesus Christ, and, although 
here the Logos is certainly brought into relation 
wdth the world, yet the conception is in no sense a 
scientilic; one, but purely religious, since the jioirit 
in question is not the possibility of a rational inter- 
predation of the world, but theefignity to heassigne^d 
to Clirist. Nevertheless, the eoncejition served in 
part to bring various types of thought into contact 
with one another, and even to fuse them together. 
Thus arose a disastrous intermingling of^ ideas, 
bringing great per])lexitie 8 in its train. For one 
thing, correct know ledge was now considered to he 
the most important element in religion, and, on 
similar grounds, heresy was accounted the gravest 
of sins, while, again, this position w^as constantly 
disputerl by the natural conviction that rcligicm 
is concerned with something else—soniething more 
essential than mere knowledge. Religious know¬ 
ledge, moreover, could not even attain to lucidity 
with regard to itself. On the one hand, it^ was 
regarded as being of the same nature as rational 
truth, i.e. the type of cogitation found in logic, 
metaphysics, and mathematics; on the other, the 
feeling that religion has essentially to do with an 
entirely dillerent kind of truth, with a positive and. 


non-rational truth, could ric‘vci he wholly sup¬ 
pressed. A w avering betw'cen the tw'o sides ruiia 
througdi the entire mediaeval theology ; and, while 
Christianity sought to defend itself against intel¬ 
lectualism, it w'as never able actually to free itself 
from its grasp. 

The work of Luther, in virtue of which faith 
W’as once more invested with its j)roper prerogative, 
eflccted an emancipation of religion from intcllcc- 
tualism. Faith is now' int(;i preted as trust in the 
grace of Cod manifested in Jesus Christ, and thus 
alike in its character and in its object is no mere 
matter of know lc<lge. Trust is never the outcome 
of purely intclhs tual rclh'xiun, while the graci; 
of Cod in (dirist is something that traiisceiids all 
rational credentials and intellectual demonstration. 
N(;v(‘rtheless, intellectualism soon re-asserted its 
power in religious things, e\'( ii in the. Churches of 
the Reformation. Faith came to he idenlilictl with 
the recognition of true doctrine, and this intel- 
lectualistic internr(;ta(ion [uoved most detrimental 
to religion, and long stood in the way of a better 
undeistanding of wdiat religion really sigiiilics. In 
orthodoxy, in the Illnminal ion, in rationalism and 
siipra-raliomilisni, intellectualisni held unbroken 
sway. The substance of wdial was regarded as 
leligiouH truth was certainly of a very hetero¬ 
geneous character, hut the essmit ial interest was in 
all cases a kind of knowledgt; which is accessible 
to the intellect and upon which the intellect can 
arbitrate. The views of Bayle, who emphasized 
the nori-rational character of religion, and tliose of 
Spinoza, as set forth in the Trartdtus Theologico- 
Folitivus, were of a dillerent lumd, hut remained 
in great ilegree inoperativi*. Nor was the distim;- 
tion w hich thinkers now began to make hetweeu 
religion and philosophy able as yet to delivcu’ the 
former from the bonds of intellectualism, though it 
was certainly an earnest of better things. 

It w'<Ms in reality Kant who lirst succeeded in 
overthrowing the supremacy of intel)c(;tualism. 
By drawing a rigid distinction hetwc'cn I lieoretical 
and })ractical reason, by limiting the action of the 
former to the sph(*re of phenonuma, and by lienying 
its right to decide any (jucstion n'garding religion 
or its object, Kant laid the foundation--we cannot, 
indee<l, say more—of a truer understanding of 
religion, lie himself did not attain to a well- 
grounded conception of tin; distinctive character of 
religion, inasmuch as, basing it ui)on morality, lie 
virtually treated it as identical therewith. 'I'lio 
first to sf'e in loligion a spiritual entity w'ith a 
distinct cliaracter of its ow n was Schleiermacher, 
who maintained that tlie r(;ligious sense is jtfyr sc 
neither knowledge nor action, hut a condition of 
immediate sclf-consciousiicss—the feeling of abso¬ 
lute dependence upon fiod. Whether this delini- 
tion is in all respects satisfactory is a question for 
seyiarate discussion ; but at all events the merit 
of having recognized the specihe nature of religion, 
and thus of making it secure against the aggressions 
of int.idlectualism, is unquestionably to be ascribed 
to Schleiermaclier. 

A glance at the history of theology since Schleier- 
macher’s day show’s us, hoAvever, that the dangers 
of intellectnalisin were nob removed all at once ; 
on the contrary, we find everywhere a stiuggle 
between intellectualism and anti-iiitcllectualism. 
Another mighty w’ave of intellectnalisin [)assed 
over religion as a result of the Hegelian philosophy. 
The influence of Hegel ojierated powerfully upon 
many theologians, and here sjiecial mention should 
be made of F. C. liiedermann, who sought to express 
the essential elements of religion in abstract logical 
categories. Reference should also be made to O. 
Pfieiderer, of whom it may he said that he con¬ 
sidered the proper content of religion to be ulti¬ 
mately a type of truth capable of philosophical 
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proof. This new endeavour to ratir)nalize religion 
was challenged by the Krlangen tlieologians and 
by the school of llitschl, of whom in particular 
^V^ Ilerrninnn has fouglit against the harmful 
inlluencesof intellectnalism in the religious sphere. 

On the whole, we may venture to say that the 
danger of an iiitelleetiial interpretation of religion 
is now miieh less than it was, 'I’liis is due variously 
to tlie insistent ai^peal of Ititachl and his followers 
to the OoH{)el as tlie criterion of all Christian belief 
and doctrine, to the historical investigation of 
religion, with its discovery of a vast mass of 
material which deiics all rational explanation, and, 
finally, to religious psychology, which serves to 
bring the unique character of religion into fuller 
relief. It is not thereby implied, of course, that 
the history and psychology or religion may not he 
used in tlie interests of intellectnalism, as, 6 .( 7 ., 
when religion is repudiated altogether. In that 
ca.se religious history may simply be drawn upon 
for materials to illustrate the story of human 
error, while religious psychology really becomes a 
study of the disorders of tlie human soul. 
recently an endeavour to preclude tliis aj)pli(‘ation 
of religious psychology has been made by Wobbcrmin 
(see Lit.), who makes a .sharp distinction between 
the psychology of religion projicr and the psycho- 
logy wliich is concerned witfi religious phenomena. 
The former, accoialing to Wobbermin, presupposes 
the existence of religion in the investigator liim- 
self ; the latter docs not. It is only tlie former, 
how'ever, that (;an arrive at a true understanding 
of religion, wdiile the other, dealing with religious 
phenomena, is concerned merely with the externals 
of religion. Religious psychology in this special 
sense is antipatluitic to mere intellectnalism. We 
are therefore justilled in asserting that in the 
sphere of religion powerful anti-intellectualistic 
forces are in o[)eration at the j)icsent day. 

3 . The significance of the intellect in the re¬ 
ligious sphere.—It is quite obvious that the intellect 
is not the most im|)ortant factor in the religions 
view of things. A fundamental element in every 
religious coiKjeption of the world is the conviction 
that (iod inliiiitely transcends all human existence. 
This involves the inscrutability of God, and thus 
also negatives the claim of the intellect to be 
supreme. The intellect I’uds itself confronted 
here by an absolute limit, since the inscrutable 
cannot be brouglit within its capacities, 'fhe in¬ 
scrutability of God is the indispensable pre-condition 
of reliLUon; it is not something that might be 
surrendered without detriment to religion ; on the 
contrary, religion stands or falls with it. God 
would not be God if He were not inscrutable. Nor 
is the inscrutableness of God merely one postulate 
of religion among others ; it permeates everything 
embraced by religion. Thus, the fact that the 
central element of Christianity is the redeeming 
love of God is a blessed, but at the same time 
an incomprehensible, mystery. Of every genuine 
religious utterance it will be found to hold good 
that it breathes the conviction that God is incon¬ 
ceivable. In religion there is something before 
wliich the intellect must abase itself, and its every 
claim to autocratic authority is utterly silenced. 

On the otlier hand, disparagement of the intellect 
linds no justification in religion. It would be an 
error to r(igard the intellect as alone, of all the 
functions of the human mind, hostile to religion, 
and to assume that tlie others are more intimately 
allied with it. Even morality, for instance, is in 
itsidf no more akin to the divine than is intellect. 
It is possible to have a morality which positively 
surpasses tlie intellect itself in its antagonism to 
God and ndigion. Religion, moreover, must insist 
upon tlie fact that the intellect too belongs to God ; 
that it is a gift of God which may be used in His 


service, and indeed ought to be so used. Hence 
religion itself requires that a high value shall be 
set upon the intellect, which, nevertheless, must 
be satisfied with a jiosition below the highest. 

Here, however, the question arises whether in at 
least one particular reference the last word does 
not lie with the intellect. When we come to deal 
with the unavoidable problem regarding the truth 
of religion, is it not the intellect alone that must 
decide? To what other competent tribunal can 
we appeal for judgment? Self-evident as the 
answers to these questions may appear, it is never¬ 
theless to be observed that the intellect would be 
able to maintain its sovereignty only on one of two 
conditions, viz. that it creates religion, or else 
abolishes it. Hegel undertook the task of evolving 
religion from the intellect, but any such deduction 
must inevitably founder upon the fact that religion 
has to do with the inscrutable. Were it on any 
possibility to succeed, it would bring religion itself 
to naught. To derive religion from the intellect 
would certainly b (3 to do away with the inscrutable, 
and tlierefore with religion too. We should in 
that case have only the second alternative to con¬ 
sider, i.e. the abolition of religion by the intellect. 
And, indeed, that the intellect has a right to assert 
its power in this way seems actually to be conceded 
by religion itsi'lf—in the admission, namely, that 
all its affirmations reselve themselves into anti¬ 
nomies: God is immanent and transcendent; He 
acts from necessity and in freedom ; He is inviolable 
justice and redeeming love, etc. Thus, as Vailiinger 
seeks to make out {<jp. cit.), all these allirmations 
must he regarded as fictions, in which case, again, 
they would be divested of all rt'al trutli, and religion 
itself would fall to the ground, 'filiis conclusion, 
however, assumes the iineonditional validity of tlie 
proposition tliat wliatever involves antinomies is 
lictitious and unreal. Yet even the reality given 
in sensation, wliieh is the only kind of leality 
recogmized l>y Vailiinger, is permeated by anti¬ 
nomies; thus every sensation is at once limited 
and unlimited ; related to other perceptions and 
yet posited absolutely. On Vailiinger's theory, 
therefore, sensation itself, and in faet everything, 
would be illusory, and this would simply imply 
that the term ‘ liction ’ or ‘ illusion ’ had lost all 
meaning whatever, since it is only as contrasted 
with the real that we can put any true construction 
upon the term at all. It follows from th( 3 se con¬ 
siderations that the mere presence of antinomies 
does not enable us to decide whether we are work¬ 
ing with fictions or not. Accordingly, the (juestion 
whether the intellect can abolish ndigion is lifted 
out of the intellectualistic sphere altogether. The 
intellect cannot determine the matter merely on 
the ground of its having here discovered antinomies. 
Once more, therefore, we find that in religion, as 
in all other spheres of experience, the intellect 
encounters a reality which it has not evolved from 
itself, and that even in the question regarding the 
truth of religion it cannot lay claim to absolute 
authority. The decisive thing here is the spiritual 
force with which religion operates, for in its 
energetic action it transforms the antinomies of 
thought into evidences for its tnith by showing 
that they constitute the most pertinent expression 
of its own peculiar nature, which, as we have seen, 
is permeated through and through by the inscrut¬ 
able. If anywhere, then certainly in religion, it 
holds good that, as Kierkegaard has said {Efterladte 
Papirer, v. 269), it is not our reasons that support 
our convictions, but our convictions that support 
our reasons. 

Lithratutus. —R. Hucken, Die Einheit det Geistealebens in 
BevmsstBein und That der Menschheit, Leipzig, 1888, Geietige 
Strbmwigen der Gegenwari^y do. 1909, Eng. tr., liOndon, 191z; 
K. Heim, Das GeunasheiisprobUm in der sysieinatischen 
Theologie bis zu Schleiermacher, Leipzig, 1911; H. Maier, 
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Psycholofjie de» emntionalen Denkem, Tublng:en, 1908; H. 
Vaihing:er, Du Dhilosopkic dst Alt Ob^, Berlin, 191:1 • G.' 
Wobberinin, Du reliijiotiHpsychologiache Methode in I{r>li(jions 

uriuuffnvrfiiT f/ i m tj . Oa:—L r:^_i_^ , 

Jena, 1010. PAUL KalvvkIT.' 

INTELLIGENCE. —I. Use of the terra.— 

Probably no term in psychology is used ^vith so 
many dill'erenb shades of meaning by dillcrent 
writers as the term ‘intelligence.’ In Thomas 
Aquinas, from whom most of the Renaissance 
and modern controversies directl}^ or indirectly 
orif^dnate, intelligence is the act or function bv 
which the soul acq^uires knowledge of the uni¬ 
versal—it is the spiritual function of the soul as 
participating in tne divine nature, as a direct 
creation of God, and, therefore, immortal. The 
universal is reached by an extreme ju'ocess of ab¬ 
straction, abstracting from all material conditions 
of objective existence. There is also a lower form of 
abstraction found in animals, in the faculty called 
cestiinativa. This might be translated ‘practical 
judgment,’ the power to appreciate the significance 
of objects for the needs of life. It is an instinc¬ 
tive judgment, a spontaneous impulse, implying 
choice, but not deliberation, an implicit general¬ 
izing, without any notion of the universal ; there 
is abstraction, but abstraction only from condi¬ 
tions of space and time, not from matter as such. 
Animals, therefore, have no knowlo Ige of general 
principles, of causation, of the relation of nu'ans 
to end, etc. In the develojiment of man’s natural 
faculties, azstiinafioa hccomes cogiintini^ ‘un<ler- 
standing,’ particular or empirical rea.soning, infer¬ 
ence from particular to particular, or from a series 
of particulars to a new case of the same kind, still 
without any conception of general principles, or 
intuition of the universal and necessary. It is 
only win'll the intellect or reason comes into action 
that this furthc'r step is taken, and knowledge in 
the true sense of the word science ’—begins (see 
A. I). Sertillangcs, S. Thomns (VAqxiin, Paris, 
1910, vol. ii. bk. v. ch. iii. f.). 

In the long and still unsettled controversy as to 
the relation between animal and human soul and 
intelligence, the question —(hcological dogma apart 
—has turned upon: (1) psychological analysis; is 
there a dillerence in kind between the functions 
referred to, as Aquinas siijiposes, or a diU'erence 
only of degree or complexity ? (2) observed facts 
anti their interpretation ; do animals give evidence 
of behaviour the same in kind as that which in 
ourselves we term intelligent? Philosophical and 
scientilic as well as theological bias made .some¬ 
times the one, .sometimes the other, view prevail ; 
but at the jiresent day there can be no doubt that 
a large majority of jjsychologi.sts, and a still larger 
majority of students of animal behaviour, would 
decide for difi'erence of degree, not of kind, between 
animal and human intelligence. 

2 . Instinct, intelligence, reason.—In theonlinary 
usage, an animal or a child is called ‘intelligent’ 
when it seems to appreciate what is wanting in a 
given situation or given circumstances, quickly 
adopts some method of supplying the want, and, 
where one method fails, attempts otiiers. \V here 
such a power, however, is shown to be present with¬ 
out any previous experience of similar situations, it 
is referred either to instinct or, it may'^ be, to venson. 

Instinctive action in an organism is the product 
of a special structure, provided at birth, practically 
independent of experience, adapted to a sjiccial 
class of situation, and to that only ; the reaction 
is, therefore, adeijuate, if not always perfect, the 
first time of asking ; exam])les are the ditlerent 
forms of nest-building and the care of the young, 
the pursuit, recognition, and method of capture 


of prey, the recognition and avoidance of enemies, 
etc. If failure occurs, it is absolute, exctqit that 
there are occasionally alternative rcaction.s pro¬ 
vided for special forms of a situation. On the 
other hand, reason, it is said, may achieve the 
same efliciency as instinct, with the same im¬ 
mediacy, and without experience of similar situa¬ 
tions, by the direct perception of the causal 
relations involved; it is a general power, adapted 
to any kind of situation, and not tied down, as 
an instinct is, to a single class. In most case.s, 
however, when a new contingency arises, the ac¬ 
tions of an animal are not immediately elective; 
it appears to act blindly, with many fruitless 
ellorts, until, by accident, as it appears, the right 
action may be hit upon, after a longer or shorter 
series of trials or essays. If the animal is again 
placed in the same predicament, it does not at 
once adopt the method by which it previously suc¬ 
ceeded, but acts somewnat less at random, and 
usually lights upon the correct action in a shorter 
time or with fewer trials ; ultimately, all unneces¬ 
sary and inappropriate acts are omitteil, and the 
one ellective action is imimuliately adopted. This 
has been termed the ‘ method of trial and error,’ 
and under its fonuula all individual learning, in 
man as well in animals, may be brought. 
A.nimal speciCs, and individuals in the same 
sj-ecies, diller in the time or number of trials re* 
ouired to learn the same action, in the number of 
dillerent actions they may learn, in the comj)lexitv 
<T .situation they can meet, in tlie extent to whicli 
previous experience is applied in new contingencies, 
and the like. Man’s rea.son is it.self an extension 
of the same process, and there are close approxi¬ 
mations to it in the a])e 8 and other higlier animals. 
Ihit, while there is no ground for distinguishing 
between rea.son and intelligence, instinct and in¬ 
telligence must be regarded as difl'erent in kind. 
They are not alternative.s to each other, or dill'er(*nt 
ways of achieving the same end, or ‘lower’ and 
‘higher’ forms of action, or the like. Instincts 
provide the mati'rial on which intelligence builds; 
the intelligence of an animal is always limited 
and conditioneil by its structure and habits, i.e. its 
in.stinct.s; intelligence develojis progressively as 
the instincts become more numerous and more 
complicated. On the otluw hand, there is prob¬ 
ably no species of animal which has instinct only, 
witliout intelligence, i.e. without any capacity to 
learn by ex]»ericnce. The method of trial and 
error ha.s beeji found, by Jennings and others, as 
low as the protozoa. In the development of the 
individual also, instinct and intelligence are con¬ 
current from the beginning, but intelligence is 
progres.sive, while instinct is stationary : hence 
in the adult of the higher animal species, and 
especially in man, the jirimitive in.stincta are .so 
buried beneath the accretions of intelligence that 
the dependence of the latter upon them is apt to 
be ignored. 

Analysis of intelligence.—What are the men¬ 
tal qualitie.s involved in learning by exj)erience? 
If we take the classical instance of the burnt child 
dreading the lire, we have to di.stingui.sli between 
the first and the later experiences of the situation. 
In the fir.st an object is perceived, which the 
child instinctivel}^ feels to be pleasing, and the 
instinctive reaction of gras])ing result.s ; this is 
immediately followed in the supposed case by a 
strong sensation of pain, for which a rellex or in¬ 
stinctive withdrawal of the liand is provided. If 
there were no intelligence, the same series of im¬ 
pressions and acts would l)e repeated as often as 
the situation arose, with damaging results. How 
does any change take place through int<'Iligenee ? 
The 8 im])lest assumption, that the child set's the 
fire t<i be the cause of the ]niin, and a\(»i<ls it in 
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corKsocjuence, is ruled out for miniberless instance; 
of sucdi learning-, although it may occasionally 
liold for a given child or animal in a given case 
Let us suppose, ther], that on the stajond experi 
(‘m!e the sight of the lire leads as before to tin 
sti etching out of tlie hand, that this a.ssociatively 
calls uf) in memory the i)ainful sensation of the 
l)nrn, and (his in turn the actual drawing b<M,c.k of 
hand and arm, the net result being that, if the 
association is rapid, the hand is drawn back almost 
bciorc it begins to move. For this to be possible 
w{‘ rcnpiire initial sensitiveness and mobility, re- 
tcMitiveiiess of the impression, and associative 
recall, but above all intensit y and unity oi atten¬ 
tion : the experience must have been appreciated 
as a single wliole, (jtlierwise the associative (uirreiit 
would not run from ‘tire’ to ‘giasp,’ from ‘grasp’ 
to ‘ pain,’ t't(;., but might be turned oil* at ‘grasp’ 
to any other of the hundreds of grasj)iTig experi¬ 
ences, This comprehensiveness of att(Uition is the 
essential thing in int(dligenee ; on it depends the 
number of trials required in the trial and error 
method before success is achieved ; on it depends 
also the transition from concrete to abstract im¬ 
agery and thought. Abstraction is (be power of 
negh'cting the irrelevant and concent rat ing on 
the important features of a situation, whether in 
perception, in memory, or in thought, i.e. it is a 
[)r()ct‘ss of attention. Tn its turn, attention de- 
pmids on the degree of sensitiveness of the indi¬ 
vidual, his quickness of reaction, and, at liightw 
levels, his retemtiveness and the strengtli of his 
interests, instinctive or acquired. It may he said, 
in short, that the intelligence of an individual is 
th<* (h'gree of his ability to learn, and to apply 
what he lias learned, ami that this d<q)cnds on Ids 
whole mental endownnuit. It is, tlien-fore, absurd 
to ask whether animals have ‘ intelligence.' If 
they liave any form of mental experience—sen.sa- 
tion, e.y., and no one deidcs this e\’en of tlie lowest 
—tlum they have nlso intelligcucte 'Lhe (ask of 
eomparafive psychoh)gy is to determim^ the condi¬ 
tions of intelligent ailaj)lalion in dilierent animals 
and in the child, to reconstruct the sclierne of 
mental evolution and developrmmt, parallel to 
the schenui of physical evolution and development 
which biology aln'iuly has within its gras}>. 

4. Special problems.—How complex tlui nature 
of ‘ inlclligem.'e ’ is may lie seen by a perusal of the 
liteiailaire, already extensive, on two very imaleiTi 
problems—that; of ‘ formal discipline,’and that of 
‘ tests of intidligence.’ d'he former is the qiu'stion 
whether iritclligcnci*. is a gcrirral power, which <*an 
he turned at will from one subject to another; 
whether high al/ilit y in one sphere is or tmids to 
VjO acconqianied by high ability in other s])heres ; 
wlielher imjiroveiiumt m any kiml of mental abilit y 
carries wit li it imj)r(»vcment in otheu and dilierent 
mental abilities, etc. ; the proliahility being tliat 
intelligence is almost as specialized as memory, 
that ability in one subject giv(?s no ground for 
inferring ability evmi in a closely similaT sulqect, 
and that imprc)vement in one subject carries with 
it improved ability in otlicrs only so far as these 
others involve the same forms of perception, atten¬ 
tion, etc. The second problem is that of linding a 
scientilic and tractable substitute for tlie teacher’s 
or doctor’s rough classilication (ami rougher tests) 
of children in regard to their intelligmico—‘bright,’ 
‘average,’ ‘poor,’ ‘dull,’ ‘backward,’ ‘defective,’ 

‘ fechheminded,’ etc. What is generally agreed 
upon is that the most objective classilication of 
children is by a comparison of the ‘ mental ’ with 
tiu! ‘ physical ’ age ; that for this an average mental 
abilit y [or each physical age must he determinable; 
that the tests used in fixing the average, and in 
proving each child, must be of several kinds for 
each age, and must be graded for ditl’erent ages, 1 


more dilhcult as the age is higher. Hut sex, social 
rank of family, school training, race, country, and 
nuiny other factors are tound to interfere with the 
projected average or standard, and experimenters 
are still far from united in agreement upon the 
tests suitable for each age. 

Literaturk. — G. J. Romanes, Animal Inif.lligfnct^y London, 
l.S;>.0(l8L ed. I8S2); J. Lubbock, dn/.s-, and Wasps do. 

ISUSOsted. 18S2); G. J. Romanes, Mental Endution in AnU 
inals, do. ISS;{; J. Lubbock, Senses . . . 0 / Anunals, do. 
1885; W. Wundt, Lectures on Unman and Animal I'syr.holmiy, 
Knj?-. tr.,do. ISiU ; E. L. Thorndike, d/-(/b/m/ Intelligence^ New 
York, 11)11 (l8te*i, 1898); C. Lloyd Morgan, Animal Behaviour, 
Tjotidoii, 1900; L. T. Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, do. 1901; 
E. Wasmann, Instinct und Intelligenz irn J’hierreich'^, Frei¬ 
burg, 1899, Eng. tr., .St. liOui.s, IDO.'l; H. S. Jennings, Be¬ 
havior of the Lov'er Organisms, New York, 1900; G. Bohn, 
Ija Maissance de Vintelligence, I’aris, 1909 ; H. Pi6ron, L'Evo- 
liifion de la mAmoire, do. 1910 ; Margaret F. Washburn, 
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On the cpiestiona of general intelligence, formal discipline, 
transfer of nnprovetnent, etc. : E. L. Thorndike, Educational 
Psi/cholo<iy‘^, New York, 1910; papers by W. H. Winch, B. 
Hart and C. Spearman, W. Sleight, and others in the 
British Journal of Psychology, London, 1908 ff.; and S. S. 
Colvin, The. Learning Process, .New York, 1912, chs. 14-10. 

On tests of intelligence, papers by A. Binet and T. Simon, 
in Anmf psychologique, I’ari.s, 190,5, 1908, 1911, etc. ; a gum- 
luary of the present state of the prciblLMii, with an account of 
the iiteralure, in E. Meumann, Archie f. d. gesamte Psychol., 
xxiii.-xxv. (Leipzig, 1912). J. L. McInTYKE. 

INTEMPERANCE.— See Drunkenness. 

INTENTION (’rheological).—A sacrament in¬ 
volves some action of a minister, having a special 
signirKtance ; and, since the signilicaiice of a human 
action may de{)end in part iqxjii the intention with 
which it is performed, it was inevitable that in the 
orugress of theology a question should he raised 
wladhera proper intention in the minister is requi¬ 
site for the spiritual validity of a sacrament; if 
io, the nature of that intention would have to he 
lonsidered. 

In the Ea.stern Church this question has been 
generally avoided ; a safuament is regarded as an 
act of the (.’hnrch at large; the TTput^eerts of which 
hcologians speak is the purpose or sjdritnal nican- 
ng of the appointed rite, and the minister’s only 
'unction is to exhibit that rite integrally. I’his 
applies even to the sacrament of marriage, in 
Ahi<-h, sinc.e it consist.s materially in the consent 
f tlie contracting })aitics, there i.s sjii'cial room, 
lecause of the nature of a i:ontract, for inejuiry 
nto their intention and the genuineness of their 
consent. Some systems of law will annul a mar- 
;'iage on the ground of didecbive consent, even 
ulnm all formalities have been ostensildy fulfilled ; 
ut the Canon Law of the Eastern Church allows 
lo such ohje(dion to he raised against a marriage 
uhlicly contracted with the blessing of the Church. 
In the Western Chureli, however, a dilierent 
heory and practice followed u})on the final rejec- 
.ion of St. Cyprian’s teaching about the baptism 
f licrctics. When it was admitted that baptism 
dministered by jicrsons separated from the Church 
vas ])()ssihiy valid, the sacrament could no longer 
96 regarded exclusively as a public act of the 
Chureli. It was then necessary to inquire whether 
\ particular baptism was valid. The Easterns 
wade the diflicnlty by accepting such baptism 
ar’ olKOPOfilav, in whicn case the consent of the 
Jlmrch is supposed to supply whatever may have 
>een lacking; hut the trend of Western theology 
,nd practice has always been to treat sucli baptism 
absolutely valid if the necessary conditions are 
^illilled, or otherwise as absolutely invalid. In- 
uiry into the conditions of validity was, therefore, 
lecessary, and the practice of such inquiry spread 
Torn baptism to other sacraments. 

In his de Baptismo (vii. 53), Augustine con- 
liders several questions about the animus with 
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which baptinin is received as aflectin;^' the validity 
of the sacraiiHMit; and more incidentally, as though 
of less im])oitaiice, he considers the animus ^)f 
the minister: ‘ Qnid enim prosit animus veraciter 
dantis fallacdti^r accipienti non video.’ 'Takin;^ the 
case where both alike ‘ fallaeiter agiint in ij).sa uni- 
tate catholica,’ he asks : ‘An plus valent ad con- 
lirmandum sacramentum illi veraces inter quos 
aj^dtur, quam ad irustrandum illi fallaces a (piihus 
aj^itur, et in quibus a^dtur?’ In reply, he ap])eals 
to the practice of the Church : ‘ Si po.stea ])rodatur, 
nemo rejadit, sed aut excommunieando punitur 
ilia simulatio aut poenitendo sanatur.’ His own 
o[>inion be was unwillin<j; to ;^dve where there was 
no express conciliar decision ; but in council he 
would be ilisposed to support the [iroposition : 
‘Habere cos l»aptismum qui ubicunque et a qui- 
buscunque illud verbis evan^j^elicis consecratum 
sine sua simulatimie et cum aliijua lide accepis- 
sent.’ 'rids seems to exclude the notion that the 
animus dantis can allect the intej^o ity of the sacra¬ 
ment ; only the svmidatio of the recipient or his 
complete lack of faith can mar it if administered 
in due form tn'rhis etucngclicis. 

The re/ieral nrre])ran(:e of this judgment is proved hy the 
probably hotitious ntory of tlic actor Ceiiesius, baj>ti/.ed in 
mockery on t iie stage. AuguHtine {inc, cd.) glances at tlic 
currciKiy of such stories, and shou'a a curious reluctance to 
pive any opinion on the case ' uhi totuin huticre (*t inimice et 
loculariler agcretur.’ The story told by Sozomen (ii. 17) of 
AtimnuMina baptising boys in plaj' is less to th'* pomt, since it 
is implied that, the chilfircui, tliough in play, bad a more or 
less seriouH intention of <loing wbat they h.- 1 seen done m the 
Church. 

The jmlyment of .Augustine long prevailed. 
Nicholas l. (SoS-OV ; liesp. ad Ihdff. 104) ruled tiiat 
})orsons ntported to have been baptized by a Jew, 

‘ si in nomine sanctae 'rrinitalis vel tantum in 
Cbristi nomine , . . baptizat-i sunt,’ are validly 
ba]>tized, no (luestion being raised about tlie inten¬ 
tion of the mini^^tm'. It should be observed that 
be presses (caj). J) the necessity of consensus for a 
valid marriage, but without any indication that he 
would allow the intention underlying a publicly 
expressed c-orisent to be called in qmystion. In the 
early scholastics of the 12th cent, a contrary opinion 
appears. Hugh of St. Viedor {Sinnm. Sent. v. D) 
re<tuires ‘ ut forma sacramenti servetur et intentio 
illud celebrandi babeatur.’ I’eter I.ombard (iv. G. 5) 
follows him, and the great vogue of Hm Libri Sen- 
tentiaruni made the doctrine dominant. 'I'be 
nature of the requisite intention, however, was 
not yet defined. \Vdlliam of Anxeu-re {In iv. Sent. 
iv. 7) seems to have been the hist to adopt the 
ihrase ‘ inlentio facieiidi quoil facit ecclcsia.’ Al- 
lertus Magnus (/a Iv. Sent. iv. 6. 11) limited this 
hy adding ‘licet non credat hoc aliquid valere.’ 
He held that the intention of performing the rite 
of the Church, indicated by tlie use of the ordinary 
form, is snllic^ienb, even if the minister docs not 
believe tin; rite to have any spiritual ellect; and 
he used this to meet the objection that the minis¬ 
ter might maliciously withhold liis intention, and 
80 invalidate the sacrament, Sinibaldo Fieschi, 
afterwards Innocent IV., in his commentary on 
the Decretals (iii. 42. 2), went further: 

‘Nonest nece.sse quod baptizana . . . gerat in mente faccre 
quod faciL ecclesia, iino si coiitrarium gereret in mente, sc. non 
facere quod facit ecclesia, sed tamen facit quia formam servat, 
nihilominus baptiaatus est, dumuiwlo baptizare intendat . . . 
licet non credat ipaum posse aliquid operari.’ 

He denied that specialis intentio was necessary, 
and this was the intention to produce the effect of 
the sacrament, as the Conipend. thcol. veritatiSy 
doubtfully attributed to Innocent V,, has it(vi. 9): 

‘ ut iste baptizandus mundetur. ’ Thorny Aquinas, 
however, stiflened the requirement, saying {Opusc, 
iv. de Sacram.)'. ‘Si minister sacramenti non in- 
tendit sacrarnentnra conficere, non perficitur sacra¬ 
mentum,’ and strengtliening the current formula 
into ‘ intentio conferendi et faciendi quod facit 


ecclesia.’ I'Jsewhere he furtlier delines the pur¬ 
port of the intention ; Christ is the ‘ principal 
agent’ in the .sacramental action, and the minister 
must aet as the reju eseutative of Christ; theiefore 
‘ requiritur eius intentio qua se suhiieiat j)rincipali 
agenti, ut scilicet intendat facere (juud facit ( 'lii is- 
tns et ecclesia,.’ Ihit to the objection tliat all cer¬ 
tainty about the sacrament is thus destroyed, since 
no man’s intention can l>e Icnown, he replies : 

‘ Miiusivr Sfyraituaili tigil in jxtsoiiu totiuH vcclvsiao, ruiu8 
est luii.islor ; in vci-Ium aiilcin, quae prefer I, expriniitur ini enl io 
ecclt-Kiae, (juae Kulbcit ad i)er}'e<-l K mem Racranien ti, nisi con- 
trarinm exierius expriniatnr ox parto niinistri vei recipieutia 
hacraiuontmii ’ (.S'rn/inia 'I'hcol. iii. til. H). 

J’liis seems to deprive of all importance what he 
c<‘il]s vicntalis inlentio^ and we are hack at the 
position of Augnslinta except that a contrary 
intention openly exj)i(‘ssed by tli(‘ niinisltu' would 
invalitlate the saeranituit. A merely defective in¬ 
tention would do no liarm ; it must be positive 
and avowed. A iocoso rntenlio, bowinau', ‘cum 
ali<piis noil intend it sarrameiitiim eonftu re, sed 
densorie aliquid agerc,’ luakt's no saeranient ; be 
adds, ‘ praeeipue tj iiando suam in(enl ioiuun exterius 
manifestat’ {ih. 10). 'The ease in view is eh^arly 
a mimic reiiresentation. 'riiese saim; c-onelusions, 
sniiported by the similar teaebing of Hoiiaveiitnra, 
became dominant in the schools until the IGtb 
century. 

In Uie meantime the Scholastic doctrine was 
linding its way into dogmatic decrc'es. In the 
profession of faith imjioscd by Innocent HI. on 
converted Waldensians, it is said liiat for a valid 
lOucharist is retiuired ‘ hdelis intentio })roferenl is ’ 
(Denzinger, Kncli.iridion^^, Freiburg, 1911, no. 424). 
in tlie dogmatic delinition of tin? 4tli hateran, 
cap. i., wliero sometliing of the kind miglit be 
exj)ected, therii is nothing. At the (’ouncil of 
Florence, Ihigenius IV. , in his Derr. j)ro yirmcnis, 
a<lo|)ted the languagi* of the Ojoisc. iv. of Tliomas 
Aquiinus almost intact, for this as for other matters. 

luither made a brief and contemiitnoiis reference 
to the Scholastic doc^trine in the (riiatise f/e Bah. 
Capt. (cli. ‘ de Sacr. Baptismi’), citing the ‘ ex- 
emplum de quodam mimo per iocnm haptizato. ’ 
Maintaining the position that the sacraments oper¬ 
ate as visible signs of t hegi acd of (lod rousing faith 
in the recipient, so that ‘ non in confereiitis tantum 
(piantum in suscipientis lide vel nsu sita est virtus 
baptismi,’ he brushed aside the whole discussion 
about the intention of the minister. His bold 
treatment of iocosa intentio bad a large place in 
subsequent controversy, but as used by adversaries 
rather than as developed by his followers. One of 
tlie projiositioiis extracted from his writings for 
condemnation by Leo X. was: ‘Si per impossibile 
confessus non e.sset contritus, ant saeiwdos non 
serio, sed ioco absolveret; si tamen credat se absu- 
Intnm, verissime est absolntus.’ The silence on 
this head of the Augustaiia, and of the Saxon 
Confession presented to the Council of Trent, is 
signilieant. The Conf. Helvetica (eh. xix. sect. 
11 ), however, expressly excludes from the condi¬ 
tions requisite for n valid sacrament administration 
‘a cousecrato, et qui haVieat intentionem conse- 
crandi.’ Calvin’s austere conception of Hie ojiera- 
tion of the sacraments as exidnsively divine, and 
resting on the eternal decrees, left no room for any 
eli'ect to flow from the intention of the minister. 

Ambrosins Catharinus, in a treatise de Int. 
Afinistr. Sacr., re-stated the SchoIajBtic doctrine 
with an important dillerence. Maintaining with 
Thomas Aquinas that the requisite intention is 
secured positively hy the serious use of the ex¬ 
ternal forms apjiointed in the Cliurch, he denied 
that the minister could by any individual intention 
of his own, however contradictory, destroy the 
effect of those forms. Thus he excluded from 
vfiilidity only a mimic or derisory representation 
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of a yacrament; tho only intention required of 
the minister is the intention seriously to use the 
appointed rite. Pallavicino (ix. 6 ) assertH that 
the Council of Trent did not repudiate this teach- 
in<^, though the lanj^oiage of sess. xiv. 6 , denying 
the edect of absolution, ‘si. . . sacerdoti animus 
sei'io aecndi et vere, absolve.ndi desit/ seems to look 
th.'it way. In scss. vdi. can. 11, the Couneil con- 
deiiiiKMl (he o[)inioii, ‘ non requiri intentionem sal¬ 
tern tari' iidi quod facit eccle^ia,’ without further 
s])eci!i( ;i t ion. 'I'h(i opinion of Catharinus, however, 
cairi('(l little weight; the contrary opinion, exag¬ 
gerated by controversy so as to lay additional stress 
(.>n (be internal intention of the minister, had more 
vogue, running at length to its extreme statement 
in the words of J. B. Tranzelin [de Sacr. in Gen., 
ed. 18SS, p. ‘d'db) : 

‘ Minister f.xtrins>'cu!t si.inulans etiam iocum^ adhibeiulo tarnen 
leg:itiniain iicitvruuu et formain ci/m i 7 ite;‘ 7 ia sacra- 

mentum conficen-t.' 

Controversy turned chietly on this point, it luung 
said that tlui sacraments were thus robbed of all 
assuraiK^o. Jewel, in his llejily to llar<ling(Parker 
Soc., i. [Cambridge, 1845] 139), used a phrase which 
became classic : 

‘ Ttiia is tho very dungeon of uncertainty. The heart of man 
is unsearchable. If we stay upon the intention of a mortal man, 
we inav stand In (loul)t of our own tiapLisin.’ 

Hooker (v. 5 S) fell hack upon the position of 
Thomas, quoting, however, by preference the 
canonist Lancelot: 

‘ The known intent of the Church generally doth suffice, and, 
where the contrary is not manifest, w'c may presume that he 
which outvvardly doth the work, hath inwardly tiio purpose of 
the Church of God.* 

The peril indicated by Jewel cornitelled defenders 
of the doctrine to diminish tludr demands; and 
Bellarmine {de Sacr, in Gen. i. 27) said almost tlie 
last word on this side : 

‘Non est oi)U8 interidere quod facit ecclesia Rotnana, sed 
quod facit vera ccolesia, (pjaccuinque ilia sit, vcl quod Christas 
instituit, vel qimd faciunt Christiani.’ 

Towards the end of tho 17th cent, the teacliing 
of Catharinus was once more brought up. There 
were stories current of a firicst who declared that 
he had habitually perverted bis interior intention 
when baptizing, and of a bishop who had doiu; the 
same when oniaining, and relief was sought from 
the implied consequences. This relief was denied 
by a decree of Alexander VIII, in 1690, condemning 
among others the })roposition : 

‘ Valet; haptismus collatus a ministro, quiomnein ritum exter¬ 
num fornuuii(|ue bajitizandi ohservat, inlus vero in corde euo 
apud se rcsolvit: Non intendo (piod facit ct'closia.’ 

This authoritative locking of the ‘dungeon of 
uncertainty’ was resisted by some Thomist theo¬ 
logians, notably by J. If. "Scvi'j{Ambrosii Catharini 
VlndicUr, PatiLvium, 1727); but the more exigent 
teaching prevailed, chielly through the influence 
of Benedict XtV. and the Jesuit schools, until recent 
times, Tbomism revived under the eiiconrageimmt 
of J.eo XIII., and in his bull Apostolicce Curez that 
{lontill'laid down ajirinciple which in practical ellect 
ditlers little from that ol Catharinus: 

‘ De rnetitc vel ititeiitiune, utpote quae per se quiddain eat 
interius, eeclesia ridu iudicat: at quatenua extra ]»roditur, 
iudicarc de ea deb t. lain vero cum quis ad sacramontimi 
coiiliciendiim et eoiilerendum materiam formam(|ue dehitam 
serio at: rife adliihiiit, eo ip.so censetur id nimirum focere 
iriteiidisHc* (piod (aeit eeclesia.' 

'I’liis seems to bring (be authentic teacliing of the 
Tionian Cliiireh exactly into line with that of 
Hooker (see above), and the eonelusiou may be held 
judicious. 

Litkraturil— Thii has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. T. A. LaCKY. 

INTERCESSION. —I. Connotation of the 

term.—Idle word is now usually restricted in its 
application to (a) pleading for others, as when a 
favour is asked for another from a fellowman ; 
(b) praying for others, as when blessings are 
sought for another from God. When it is used 


of the intercession of Christ, it has a wider sig- 
nilieanee, and expresses the more general idea of 
(c) acting for others. 

On the varying connotation of ‘intercession 
light is cast by its derivation and by the history 
of the Greek and Hebrew words of which it is the 
translation. 

( 1 ) hitercessio {inter, ‘between,’ and cedere, ‘to 
pass’ or ‘to go’) denotes (a) a passing between, 
as, e.g., an intervening periocl of time. Hence, in 
IGthand 17 th cent, writers ‘intercession’ is equi- 
valent to ‘ intercessation’—a meaning now ohsolet-e. 
J.iatiiner could write: ‘We must call upon (yod 
without intercession’ {OED v. 386); (b) a going 
between, as, e.g., the intervention of a mediator 
who strives to reconcile those who are at variance. 
The functions of a go-h(*tween may, however, diller 
greatly, d'lie riglit of veto ac(iiiired by the Roman 
tribunes of the people was known as intercessio. 
These tribunes could forbid the carrying out both 
of tho re.solutions of the senatus, or deliberative 
assembly, and of tho decrees of the comitia, or 
legislative a.sseml)Iy. Referring to a statute which 
the senators could not oppose by argument, Cb 
Merivale says: ‘ ddiey gained one of the tribunes 
to intercede against it^ {Fall of ike Roman Re¬ 
public, London, 1853, viii. 216). The connexion 
of thought must, therefore, determine whether the 
intervention is for or against. But it is in accord 
with the tendency to limit the meaning of ‘ inter¬ 
cession ’ to an ap])eal for a favour that in Ro IH 
the RV roads ‘how he [Elijah] pleadeth with (Jod 
against Israel,’ instead of ‘how he maketh inter¬ 
cession,’ etc. (AV). 

( 2 ) In the NJ' ‘ intercession ’ is once (I Ti 2 ^) the 

translation of which is also oiu'e (1 Ti 4®) 

remlcrcd ‘ prayer.’ The corres[)onding verb {tvrxry- 
xarcLv, ‘to fall in with,’ ‘to have an interview 
with’) is four times translated ‘to make inter- 
ce.ssion’ (Ro ^ He 7^=^). In Ro IH the 

rendering is ‘to plead with,’ and in Ac 25“^ ‘to 
make suit to.’ In Ids note on the last cited pas¬ 
sage, E. Field {Notes on the 'rravslation of the 
NT, Cambridge, 1S99, p. 140 f.) gives quotations 
from (Jreek writers whicdi show that frequently 
the idea of a personal interview seems to he re¬ 
quired. Tn 2 Mac 4^ the RV ‘at an audience’ is 
an improvement upon the AV ‘ by intercession,’ 
for the reference is to ‘a coniidential interview, 
face to face, between Jason and An(iochu.s ’ (of. 
R. C. Trench, Synonyms of the Ni'^\ London, 
1890, p. 190). The root idea of turev^Ls is, there¬ 
fore, not prayer for others, hut familiar intercourse 
smdi as obtains when contidential relationships are 
established, as between parent and child. In 1 Ti 
4 ® ‘ jirayer’ is the oidy possible translation, but it 
should also he noted that in EV ‘ intercession’ is 
found (Jer ‘27*^^ JG-'^) when the petition has no refer¬ 
ence to anot her’s benelit. It is by a natural and 
suggestive transition of thought that wliich 

meraiis prayer regarded as personal communion, 
familiar heart converse, should come to signiiy 
prayer regarded as sujjplication for others. 1 he 
expression of this aspect of prayer is not, however, 
limited to this word ; it is often represented by 
adding qualifying clauses to one or other of the 
synonyms for prayer. 

(3) In the CT the subject of ‘intercession’ has 
great prominence, though the English word is of 
rare occurrence in EV. {a) The Hebrew verb 

is translated ‘ to make intercession ’ in Jer 27'* 
.36^®, Is 53 *^ and the corresponding noun is rendered 
‘intercessor’ in Is 59'b This verb is closely re¬ 
lated in meaning to ivrvyxdveiy and signities ‘ to 
encounter,’ hence ‘ to encounter with a request.* 
In two passages the context makes it plain that 
the meaning is ‘to pray for others’ (on Jer 27^* 
36^, cf. (2) above). In Jer 7^® ‘ pray not for tbU 
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people* is parallel to, and synonymous with, 
‘neither make intercession to me’; in Is ^ 
defining clause is added; ‘he made intercession 
for the transgressors.’ {b) The Hebrew verb most 
frequently employed to express the idea of prayer 
for others is VV^nn, ‘to intervene,’ Typical ex¬ 
amples of its use are found in passages reierring to 
the prayer of Abraham for Abiinelech (Gn 20’^* 
of Moses fur Aaron (l)t 9^°), of Moses for the people 
(Dt 9-^®), and of Job for his friends (Job 42«). (c) 

Another verb which sometimes expresses the same 
idea is By most modern lexicographers it is 

connected with an Arabic root signifying ‘ to sacri¬ 
fice,’ and its earliest associations are with sacred 
rites. The usual rendering is ‘to entreat,’ and 
often the entreaty is for others. In Kx 8^^- 9'^ 

this verb is six times used of the prayers of 
Moses and Aaron for Pliaraoh ; in Gn 25-^^ it refers 
to Isaac’s prayer for his wife, and in 2 S 24''^ to 
David’s prayer for Israel. 

2. Intercessory prayer.—When ‘ intercession ’ is 
defined as prayer tor others, it is obvious that the 
objections raised against prayer in general apply 
to intercessory prayer. Indeed, the mystery which 
attaches to prayer of all kinds reaches its climax 
in jirayer for another’s blessing (cf. art. Prayku). 
But the elhcacy of intercession has been generally 
admitted by theists. Such controversy as existed 
in pre-Christian times was rather as to the nature 
of the gods than as to the propiiety of invoking 
their aid. 

‘ Wq may not say that the efficacy of prayer was admitted by 
all anc'ierit Tfieista, but it docs seem that this doctrine was not 
denied by any whose thenlog-y rendered its a(imissi(>i) ’ 

(J, II. Jcllett, The Ejjicacy of Prayer IDoiinellan Leoturesl, 
Dublin, 1S7S, p. xxi). 

It is ludd to he a reductio ad absurdxim of 
EpicureJiriism that it rendered prayer nugatory 
(cf. Cicero, de Nat. Dear. i. 44). fn Grigen’s 
treatise on Prayer (i. 186 11', Benedictine ed.) the 
denial of the elhcacy of prayer by later sceptics 
is represented as ‘a necessary result of their funda¬ 
mental principh?s.’ In all ages men who have had 
knowledge of God have regarded it as a reasonable 
inference that to Him they might ‘lift hands of 
prayer holh for themsidves and those who call 
them fri(‘ud’ ('i’ennyson, Morte, d'Arthur). In this 
respect systems of religion agree;, notwithstanding 
dillerences in many im[)ortant [)articulars. 

‘ I’rayer is, and has ever been, an element of every system of 
TheiHin—of tiie polytheism of the Clrccka and Romans, no less 
than of the monotheism of the-lews—of the rclij^dous systcmisof 
Zoroiister and of Mahomet no less than of the reli^don of 
Christ. The 8i)irit of prayer l)rt‘athua throujrh tho hymns to 
Indra and Varuna no less really than through the Psalms of 
David ' (JellcLt, 87 f.). 

The Conception of intercessory prayer, like tho 
idea of [>raycr in general, presupposos not only a 
doctrine of God, hut also a doctrine of man an(l of 
his relation to his f(dlowmen. That relation is 
best described by the wt)rd ‘solidarity.’ An inter¬ 
cessor is one with those for whom be phs-uls, and 
yet be dill'ers from them in that he is nearer to 
God. The qualification for the work of intercession 
is twofold. 

‘The more eminent the great heroet of the Rihle are for 
holiness of life, the more intensely do they realise their oneness 
with the peo]>Ie whose pastors and priests they are, and take 
upon themselves the burden of their nation’s transgressions and 
Bins ' (Bersier, Solidarity of Humanity, quoted by D. VV. Simon, 
The Redemption of Man^, Ix)ndon, 1906, p. 334). 

To make intercession for the nation was alike 
the duty and tlie privilege of Uie priests of Israel. 
Only once during a priest’s lifetime could it fall 
to his lot to enter the holy place as intercessor for 
the people. The incense he oiiered there was tho 
symool of Israel’s prayers presented with liis own 
(Ex 40^, Lk H; cf. Ps 14H, Rev 5® Once a 

year also the high priest exercised the highest 
function of his office when he entered the 
of Holies; having first made atonement for his 


own sins, ho became the peoi)le’8 representative, 
and in him the entire nation liad access to God 
(Lv 16'*). 

In the history of Israel it is the prophets who 
most frequently act as intercessors. Moses, Aaron, 
and Samuel are singled out as pre-eminent in this 
regard (Ps 99®, Jer 15'). So intense was Sarnuers 
sense of obligation that he described negdect of 
the duty of praying for others as ‘sin against the 
Lord’ (I S 12 -^). ‘Pray for us’ was the request 
made to Jeremiah by Zedekiah (Jor 37^), and again 
by ‘all the p(H)ple’ (Jer 42‘^). 

‘ Practically all the intorcossory prayers of the OT are offered 
either by prophets or by men- such as Abraham and Job— 
whom later idealized as prophets.’ As a rule their inter¬ 
cessions were for the nation they loved, hut occasionally tha 
petitions have a wider rarip;e. ‘Jeremiah, for example, urges 
the exiles [Jer 297] to pray to Jehovah ff^r Ba))ylon and to seek 
her welfare . . . and l>ariuH, in hi.s decree [Kzr 6'^J, desires the 
pra^'eraof the Jews for himself and his dynasty ’ (J. K. Mct’adyen, 
The Prayen of the Bible, London, 1906", p. f>8 ff.). 

Intercessory ])rayer has the sanction of our 
Lord’s exa.m})le during His earthly ministry. He 
‘continuetl all night in prayer to (Jod ’ before 
selecting the twelve Apostles (Lk 6 ^'^). Tliat Hia 
)rayer included intercessions is a reasonable in- 
erence, as well from His petitions for His disciples 
on the eve of His departure from the world as from 
His Kui)plicat’on for Peter in anticipation of the 
hour when that disciple’s faith would be sifted 
(Lk 22 -''^). At the grave of Lazarus His words of 
thanksgiving for prayer heard and answered, 
according to tho Father’s wont, })oint to a habit 
J intercession (Jn such as makes it natural 

for Him to use almost His latest breath in praying 
for His enemies (Lk 23^). The command, ‘Pray 
for them t hat despitcfully use you’ (Lk 6 ^), falls 
from His lips with the authority of tho teacher 
and Lord who could say of this grace, as of all 
others, ‘ I have given you an exam[>le that ye 
should do as I have done’ (Jn 13'®). J’he true sj)irit 
of intercession breathes in the pattern jirayer (Mt 
(P®'*). Our Lord teaclies His disei})les that they 
‘ahould nf)t i»ray as atomistic individualH, not " singly,^’ but 
as memtu'rs of human society, of the f)eliL‘ving Churc-h, of the 
kingdom* (H. Martensen, Christian Ethics, i. [Individual]^ 
Edinburgh, 1881, p. 18U). 

J’. voii Haering rightly finds a sutlicieiit warrant 
for intercession in the * Our Father’ of tiie Lord’s 
PraycT; 

‘ “ ()ur ’’ and “ us ” instead of the natural " mj ” and “ me ’* 
is for the ("hristian a really natural utterance. This faith in 
the Eatlier cannot exist without love to the brethren, both 
to tho.se who really are .so and to those who may presently 
hccouie HO. . . , Love would not he (’hristian lov-c if it vvere 
not true of it, “ 1 am rt spoMsihle in (»od’H sight for my love.” 
When ini.ercc.s.sory i>raycr is taken in this ohvioug way, the 
ohjection ix'cd not arise . . . tlmt interewHsiou is an inter¬ 
ference wit h our neighbours’ fre(-(tom and with (lod’s arrange¬ 
ments. The Chrislian idea of the Ringdom of (»od, which it 
iH the purjto.se of its Ch eat or and Builder to build by earthly 
means, traiiKcends these ohjectiona. The task of each co¬ 
worker with (lod (1 Ck) 3'^) is to be faithful in the exercise of 
his influence on others outshle, and in hia intercession ai 
the motive power of his work for them. And both are done 
in humility {'I'he. Ethics of the Christian Life, Eng. tr., 
London, 1909, p. ‘288). 

St. Paul has the mind of Christ when he exhorts, 
‘first of all, that suniilications, firayers, interct^s- 
.sion.s, thanksgivings oe made for all men ’ (I 'Fi 2 '). 
The ol)ligation to j)ray for others does not, how¬ 
ever, depend upon the single word ‘ intercessions.’ 
If ^I'Tev^ei.s be translated ‘ petitions,’ the clause 
‘for all men’ still qualifies the four synonyms 
for prayer. Manifold as are the kinds or prayer, 
all men are to have the benefit of them. The 
prayers of St. Paul for his converts are the fervent 
outpourings of a heart that longed to share with 
others the fullness of tlie blessings of the gospel 
of Christ. Sur])rise has been expressed at the 
absence from his Epistles of allusions to prayer for 
the heathen ; the explanation is that 
* Such prayers are really involved in his prayers for the Buccesf 
of the goipel and in his requeete for the similar prayers of 
others ’ (McFadyen, p. 168). 
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But, if lahorare est orare, then tlui entire life of 
(lii-s stiennoiis missionary was a continual prayer 
tliat all men mi^iit ‘know the grace of God in 
truth ’ (Col I'C 

As to tlje value of intercessory prayer there is 
little diHercnce in theory amongst those who 
hclieve in the etJicacy of prayer at all But in 
piactice many (')iristians fail to imitate the 
example of Christ and of the Apostolic Church 

vert he less, 

t ic test, of the purity of our petitionary prayers is wiiettier 
llio) i)itfrre.s.'si(in. Tliis shows if Die individual bo 

(■(incenied about the whole kingdom of (Jod. Without inter 
cession, prayer heoonies cy'oistut, the view and the heart narrow 
\\ lien piety lacks cxpansiiMi, it also lacks intensive force. And 
then our praver is riot pra^'cr in the name of Jeans, our Head 
(I. A. Dorner, Sj/ster/i of Christian Ethics, V.nf!;. tr., Minhurfcd), 
liS7, j). 147). 

(Jore addresses an irresistible appeal to ^A^•ln 
gt'licals, urging them to ‘emphasize this {)ri<‘st hood 
of the whole body in its inch jiositive meaning’ 
(in Priesthood and Sacrijirc, ed. Saiiday, London, 
lllOD, j). 148). AH who believe in the nniver.sal 
/priesthood of believers should give intenaession a 
/nominent place in their /nivafe davotions and in 
/mfilic worshir). Lvmy member of the kingdom of 


makes a suggestion which approximates to the 
positive view when he refers to tlie example of 
CJirist (Jn 17); ^ ^ ^ t w 

‘He interceded in human speech to God In theda^sof Hig 
flesh, and translatinj^ this into the modes of hcav^enly com¬ 
munion, so far as we can imaKuno them, we may form some 


conception of it.' i. 

In our J.ord’s intercessoiy prayer it is important 
to note the signilicance of the simple /mst tenses 
which the KV substitutes for the perfect tenses of 
the AV. Our Lord is already iu tliought at the 
right hand of tlie Lather when He says : ‘ 1 glori¬ 


fied thee on the earth,’ etc. 

‘Tlie words of the prayer hclony at least in spirit to that 
upper sauchiarv. They are the conci'ntration of all Die jirayers 
of the lieaveiilv Intercessor, as He hore on earDi, as He hears 
now, and will liear for ever, tlie wants of His people before the 
Father, who i.s hoDi able and willing to supply them (VV. 
l^afi, The /iscension and LieaveuLy Eri,‘sthood of our Lord 
lanidon, IDOI, p. HX)). 

Milligan also gives expression to a needed caution 
when he I'cminds us th;it (he intcrce.ssion of Christ 


s not to be interpreted ‘as if He were asking aid 
from an external source’ (/). l/)d). If this he borne 
in mind, the idea of the ititercc'ssion of Christ m;iy 
he extended so as to include every way in which 
He acts for others (cf. art. FlH.ATIOiV). 


l>i iests shonld realize that on him rests a /positive 
oliligation to obtain for himself and for (jther.s in 
intercourse with God those hle.ssings which, under 
tlui old disjiensation, it was the [nir{»ose. of the 
/priest's intercession in the holy place to obtain for 
the |te(P|pl<'. 

3 . The intercession of Christ.—The NT teaelu's 


4 . The intercession of the Holy Spirit.—‘Advo¬ 
cate’ is a title of tlie Holy S|)irit as well as of 
Christ, and to (he fioly 8 j)irit the work of inter¬ 
cession is ascribed. He is ‘ our Advocate within,’ 
and, like Him who is our ‘Advocate with the 
Lather,’ He is ‘touclied with the feeling of our 
infirmities.’ St. Paul assures us that 


that Christ’s intercession is not confinc'd to His 
(s'lrthly life. ‘Jesus Christ the righteous’ is now 
<mr ‘ Advocate with the Latlnr’ (I Jn 2 ^ ; cf. art. 
.Advocate), 'I’Ik* climax <pf St. I’aui’s argument 
before he t rium/phantly inquires, ‘ Wlio shall siqiar- 
ate us from the hpve of Christ?’ is the statemeut 


‘ the Spirit also hfipeth our infirniiyv : for we know not how to 
pray aa we onjfht; hut the SjtiriL hiniHelf inaketh intercession 
for us with j,,'’roanink’'s that capiuot ho uLtored ; and he that 
Hcarchet.h the hearts kimwcth wliat is the mind of the Spirit, 
tliat he iiiakcth intercession for the saints actcording to the will 
of 0(.d ’(lio ). 

'I’he spirit of true prayer is itlentified with the 


t liat He who has all power ‘ at the right hand of 
God ’ in 11 is compassion ‘ also maketii inttu'ct'ssion 
for us ’ (Ro 8 ^'^-). lint the fullest ex/position of this 
truth is in the h’pistle to tin; iiebrtiws. 

(Contrasting our grtuit High Lricst with the Levi- 
tiral high priest, the writer of this L/iist le declares 
tliat no delilement untitted (Hirist for His sacred 
ministry. As a Son He was perfeclod for ever¬ 
more, and luid no need either to oiler for 14i.s own 
sins or to ro/poat His sacrifice made om^e for all 
when He offered up Him.self. B. L. Westcott 
shows that the fuHilment (pf tlie Levitieal ty/pe by 
('hrist tak(!s three forms: (1) He intercedes for 
men as their present representative before God (He 
(j24) . ^oj 14 ^ brings man’s prayers to (iod (He 
Li’’') ; ( 3 ) He secures access for man to God (He 4'® 

■ Tilt* modern conception of Christ pleading in heaven His 
I’asMion, “ ohcnrig His blood,” on behalf of men has no founda¬ 
tion in the Ejiisllc. llii glorified humanity is the eternal jvledge 
of the absolute etlicacy of His accomplished work. He jileads, 
as older writers iruly expressed the thought, by His Presence 
on tlie Father’s Throne. Meanwhile men on earth in union with 
Him enjoy coritinnally through His lilood what was before the 
l>rivilogc of one man on one day in the year ’ (B. F. Westcott, 
Tilt Epistle to the Hebrews, Ijondon, p, 230), 

A. J. Tail discu.sses the subject fully in Thf^ 
Heavenly Session of our Lord (London, 1912), 
rightly insisting (/). ix) that 

‘ it is as King that Christ is also Priest, it is os seated on tbe 
'I'hrone that He intercedes.' 

J’he Session of our Lord signifies the cessation of 
/ironitiatory offering, and therefore the intercession 
(pf Christ is not to be conceived as a continual pro¬ 
cess of pro|)itia(ion. 

‘ Propiti.at,<prv sai;rill(Pe and offering are alike over: the Inter- 
('(.‘sniori, consist ing in the Presence of Christ on the Throne, is 
continual ’ (Tail, p. 151). 

I4iscussi(pn has arisen as to whether or not the 
intercession of the Son is to be understood as made 
(liDPugh words. A. B. Davidson {Handbooks for 
VStUle CMisses, ‘ Hebrews,’Edinburgh, n.d., p. 142, 
note on Ho V^) takes the negative view; but he 


voice of the Divine S/)iiit in man. 

‘'Fhere are times when we cannot /pray in words, or pray us 
we (Might; hut our inarl iculate longings for a belter life are the 
.S|iir)|.’s interc(“ssioiis on our behalf, audible D)G<)d who searches 
all luMirUs, atid intelligible and acce/ptahle to Him since they are 
th<' voice of Ilis Spirit, and it is according to llis will that the 
Sjvirit should intercede for the members of His Son ' (II. B. 
Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, London, 1909, p. 221). 

In the verses just (jnoted (Ro cf. v.^®) the 
Sfpirit of God is distinguished from the spirit of 
man, even when in the mystery of prayer His 
relations with the human conseiousness are nupst 
intimate. When the Christian is oi)/)ressed with 
the weight of ‘tliis unintelligible world’ (cf. v.'-^ 
wlien he longs for liglit to shine on its per/)lexities 
and for deliverance from its evils, when in his 
ignorance he fails to ex/iress his spirit’s yearnings 
in words, even then he is not alone, for he has tlie 
sym/pathy of a Divine friend. 

‘Perhaps Die best jperiphrasia of “Paraclete" for modern 
readers would be “ the Eriend in Need”’ (E. A, Abbott, Para- 
dosis, London, 1904, p. 188). 

There is (Jne whose intercessions are prompted 
by jperfect knowledge of the blessing that is really 
desired ; His inarticulate petitions are understood 
by the Searcher of hearts, for His ‘ mind’ is ever 
in accord with the Lather’s will. It is the idea 
of ‘ repre.sentation ’ wliich is common to the inter¬ 
cession of Christ and the intercession of the Holy 
Spirit. 

‘ Jo8Ui i^lorifle<l represenU us before the Father’s Throns; the 
Holy Spirit abiding with us represents in us Jesus gone to the 
Father.’ The Holy Spirit ‘brings the Redeemer In such a 
manner home into our hearts that, in the innermost depths of 
our nature, we see and judge and feel with Him ; that His 
requests for us become our prayers for ourselves; and that the 
unity of Father, Son, and redeemed humanity is in Him com¬ 
pletely realised ’ (Milligan, p. 169 f.). 

Litkraturk.—I n addition to the works referred to in the art., 
F. Buhl, ‘Gebet im Alten Testamente’ in PRE^ vi. 398 f. ; 
E. von der Goltz, Das Gebet in der dltesten ChrisUnheit, 
Leipzig, 1901 ; D. G. Monrad, The World of Prayer, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1879 ; W. B. Pope, The Prayers of St. Paul, Lon¬ 
don, 1876; L. Andrewes, Preces Privatce, tr. F. E. Brightman, 
do. 1903 (gives ‘Reflections before Intercession' and ‘Schemes 
of general and particular Intercession,’ p. 203 ff.); A. J. Worl- 
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ledgre, Prayer, do. 1002; D. Stone and D. C. Simpson, Com. 
munxon with God, Edinburgh, 1911; J. G. James, The Prayer 
Life, its Philosophy and Practice, London, 1912; W. A, Cor- 
naby, Prayer and the Unman Problem, do. 1912; W. T. 
Davison, The Indwelling Spirit, do. 1911. 

J. G. Tasker. 

INTERCESSION (Liturgical).—The custom 
of offering intercessions at the Eucharist seems to 
have been universal, at any rate from the middle 
of the 2nd cent, onwards. It would doubtless be 
considered the best way of carrying out St. Paul’s 
injunction to Timothy ‘ that supjdications, prayers, 
intercessions, thanksgivings {depaeLs, xpoo-eoxds, 
ivT€v^€Ls, evx^pLdTias) bo made for all men’ (1 Ti 2^), 
whether the evxoipicrTLaL were interj)reted as having 
any reference to the Eucharist or not. We accord¬ 
ingly find that intercessions formed part of the 
Eucharistic service at least from the time of Justin 


(c. A.D. 150), and that in the 4th and 5th centuries 
they were developed into three dill'erent forms, of 
which two still remain in all liturgies. 

I. Second and third centuries.—We do not get 
much information on the subject from tho Didac/i^. 
If the prayers there given are those used for the 
Eucharist jiroper, the only approach to an inter¬ 
cession is in the prayer over the ‘broken bread’ 
(KXdajia), and in the thanksgiving ‘after being 
satisfied,’ where there are clauses praying for the 
gathering in and protection of the Church (§ 9f.). 
If, as is suggested in art. Agape, they arc the 
Agape prayers, while those for the Lucharist 
])ro])er were extemporaneous, we ''annot tell liow 
far the feature of intercession was introduced. 
Justin Martyr, however, is explicit. In describing 
the baptismal Eiudiarist {Apot. i. 65), he says that 
after the newdy-haptized is brought ‘ to the place 
where those who are called breithreu are assembled,’ 
they oiler ‘ hearty prayers in common (Kotvds evxds) 
for themselves and the newly-baptized (illuminated) 
person, and for all others in every place.’ Then 
follow the Kiss of Peace and the Offertory, broad 
and tile mixed cup being brought to the president, 
who ‘ gives praise and glory . . . and offers thanks 
at considerable length.’ Justin adds that, ‘when 
[the president] has concluded the prayers and 
thanksgivings, all reply Amen’; and the admini¬ 
stration by tlie deacons follows. So in the descriii- 
tion of the Sunday Eucharist {Afwl. i. 67) after 
the lections, at which the ‘reader’ officiates, the 
president preaches, and all ‘ rise together and 
pray’; then, ‘when their prayer is ended,’bread 
and wine and water are brought and the president 
‘in like manner offers prayers and thanksgivings 
according to his ability,’ the people answering 
‘Amen.’ We are not here concerned with the 
rest of the description. 

It would seem probable that the 'prayers and thanksgivings’ 
of the president did not include intercessions, and this is borne 
out by the earliest 4th cent, evidence (see below, a (c)). The 
intercessions would be confined to the ‘ prayers in common,’ 
at which all the people stood up. What this phrase means is 
not quite clear, but we may perhaps suppose it to signify that 
the minister (the deacon?) bade the prayers and that the people 
answered each petition responsonally, somewhat after the 
manner of an ectene or liUny, though that, in the written 
form which it afterwards attained, was not yet invented (see 
below, a {b)). Thus Brightman remarks (JThSt xii, [1910-11] 
822) that Justin’s KOtval «vvat must have been some inchoate 
form of a litany in order to be Kot.vai at all. See also JThSt x. 
[1908-09] 506. 


It is noteworthy, as J. Wordsworth points out 
{Holy Com., Oxford, 1891, p. 64ff.), that neither in 
Justin nor in the Didache is there a trace of inter¬ 
cession at the Eucharist for any one outside the 
Church. For Justin’s words ‘all others in every 
place’ are shown by the context to mean ‘all 
Christians’; and this custom of confining the 
liturgical ‘offering’ to those of the houseliold of 
faith is found long after in Augustme s rule that 
it is wrong to ‘offer’ for any unbaptized : 

* Who would offer the body of Christ except 
are members of Christ? ... For the non-baptized the sacrifice 
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of the body and blood of Christ may not be ofYered’ {de Anima 
et ejus origine, i. 10, 18; cf. ii. 16, 21, iii. 18; but for the 
interpretation of this see below, a (b)). 

Thus we gather that both in the 2nd and in the 
5th cent, there was some clear limit to the liturgical 
intercession. On the other liand, 8t. Paul em- 
pliatically orders prayers ‘for all men,’ including 
‘kings and all that are in high place’; indeed, lie 
emphasizes prayer for those who are outside, that 
they in ay ‘come to the knowledge of the truth’ 
(1 ri 2^"^). And Clement of Rome in tlie long 
prayer at the end of his epistle has a somewhat 
elalxirate intercession, which includes ‘our rulers 
and governors upon the earth’ {Cor. 60f.); there 
is, however, no evidence that this was offered at 
the Eucharist (for a discussion of the prayer see 
J. B. Lightfoot, Clement, Ijondon, 1890, i. *382 ff.). 
Tertiillian says {Aycl. 39) that ‘ Ave i)ray for 
Emperors, for their ministers, and for those in 
authority {jwtestatihn.s),' etc. ; and {ad Scap. 2) 
that ‘ we sacrifice for the health {salute) or the 
Emperor, but to Jfim wlio is our God and liis, but, 
as God commanded, in })iiro prayer’—probably an 
allusion to (he hhu-harist as opposed to the animal 
sacrifices f be lieathen. 

Cyprian Bn\i?JvS of penitents when restored to 
communion Imving the j)rivilego of being i)rayed 
for by name at the Eucharist {Pyp. ix. [xvi.] 2, ‘ To 
the clergy ’; the true reading seems to bo ‘ otl’ertur 
nomine [not nomon] eoriim,’ but this does not 
gn^'itly alter the sense ; if the Eueliarist was ollercd 
in their name, they must have been named as the 
object of j)raycr). In Pjp. lix. [Ixii.], writing to 
the Numidian bisbo])s, Cy})rian jisks them to 
present their captive brethren in their sacrifices 
and prayers, and subjoins the names of each of 
the.se and of others for whom he asks their inter¬ 
cessions. 

The Eucharistic intercessions in the 3rd cent, 
included prayers for the faithful de])arted. 'I’liese 
appear first in Africa. Tertullian {de Cor. 3) says : 
‘We make olilations for the departed.’ Cyprian, 
writing to the Church at Kurni {hip, Ixv. [i.] 2), 
says that, in the case of a certain offender, 

* no offering is to he made for him, nor any Bacriflce bo celebrated 
for his repose {donnitiojie). For he docs not deserve to be 
named at tlie alUir of God in the prayer of the priests ... no 
offering may be made by you for his repose, nor any prayer be 
inudo in the church in hia name’(for the recital of names in 
Cyprian’s time see W. 0. Bishop in JThSt xiii. [1911-12J 268). 

We may here anticnjiate a little, and give testi¬ 
mony of a somewhat later date for the custom. In 
the Canons of Hippolytus {\)Yoh\Ay\y , in their present 
form, of the 4th cent., though slightly added to at 
a later date), at the commemoration or the departed 
(which must not he on a Sunday) the people ‘ first 
partake of the mysteries’ and ‘after tne oblation’ 
receive the bread of exorcism and sit at an Agape 
(can. xxxiii. ; ed. H, Achelis, TU vi. 4 [Leipzig, 
1891], § 169 f.). In pseudo-I’ionius’s Life of Poly carp 
(probably of the 4th cent.) we read that the jieople 
took Bucolus’s body to the cemetery at Smyrna, 
and ‘ when all was over they offered bread for 
Bucolus and the rest’ (§ 20 [Lightfoot, Ignatius*, 
London, 1889, iii. 452]). Of the other Church Orders, 
the Testament of our Lord (c. A.D. 350?, i. 23, 35), 
the Arabic Didascalia (c. A.D. 400?, § 38), and the 
Apostolic Constitutions {c. A.D. 375, viii. 13) may 
be mentioned as including prayers for the departed 
in their Eucharistic liturgies. For Sarapion and 
Cyril of Jerusalem see below, 2. 

2 . Fourth century and later.—From the middle 
of the 4th cent, at least, the liturgical intercessions 
began to take written and fixed forms, and were 
developed in three lines : (a) the diptychs ; (6) the 
Litany, or Ectene, or Synapte, or [Deacon’s] Pro¬ 
clamation, and otlier forms of the ‘ people’s prayers ’ 
before the Otiertory ; (c) the Great Intercession in 
the middle of the Anaphora. Technical names did 
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not at first arise, hut all tliese three classes of 
intere('ssion are foinul in the 4th century. 

{(i) Tfir, diptychs arjd thrir prcdtu-essors .—In the 
Tesffdncnt of our Lord the priest, oliief deacon, and 
readers, at some time not stated, sit in a s})ecial 
place to ^vrIle down the 

‘ niKces of tlio ofTorors of the oblations and of those for whom 
they have otTerf'd them, 80 that, when the holy thinjrs are 
otTered by the hislio}) [i.t’. at the Kucharist], the reader or chief 
deiu'on ni'iy name tliem by way of commemoration, whicli the 
priests and people offer for theiii with supphd'ation ’ (i. ID). 

In other words, the names of those who made 
oll'erinys, and those for whom the j)rayers of the 
coiil;i epntion wore asked, were ‘commemorated^ 
at the lMi(‘haiist, though tlie point of tlie service at 
whicli tliis was tlone is uncertain (in tliis manual 
‘to commemorate’ also means ‘ to say the Litany’ 
[i. 3;")]). In the Pdgriinage of Sdvia or Kf/tcria (r. 
A.D. oSO ?, thouyh some have sngeested a later date) 
the bishop on certain occasions ‘ {‘omniemorates ’ 
the nanH!S of persons to be prayed for ; but this is 
not at the Kucliarist. In the middle of this century 
we lind a recital of the names of the departed in 
the Litur^^y of Sarapion (see below). At the end 
of the century Jerome says that the names of those 
who oltcrcd tor the Church were publicly read by 
the deacon (m Jerem. ii. 11 , in L'zer/i. vi. 18). 

Thus in the seimnd half of the 4th cent, there is 
a n'j^ular recital of names ; and even at the begin¬ 
ning of the century there is an allusion to the 
custom, at the Council of Elvira, in Spain (can. 
28 f.); the hishoii may not accept, the oblation of 
a non-communicant, and the name of a demoniac 
is not to he reedted at the altar ‘cum ohlatione,’ 
i.e. as an oflcrer at the Eucharist. On the other 
hand, there is no clear evidence of a recital of 
names in C'yril of Jerusalem (A.D. 348) nor in the 
Apostolic. Constitutions ; and it has hcen denied 
that there is any, excc[)t in the case of martyrs 
and deceased hisliops, in Augustine ( 1 C Bishop, in 
Connolly’s ZiV. IIovi. of Narsdi^p, 113n.; Srawley, 
Early Hist, of Liturgy, pp. 147, 215 ; on the other 
side sec \C. C. Bishop, in JThSt x.\\\. 258 f.). In 
view of these facts we cannot aflirm that the prac¬ 
tice \\as uiiircrsal in the 4th century. 

In the 5tli cent, the name ‘dijitychs’ came into 
common use. It is derived from tlie fact that tlie 
names of the living and of tlie departed respectively 
were inscribed on tw'o-leaved tablets, ‘normally’ 
made ‘of ivory like the consular <liptychs inscribed 
with the consul’s portrait and name, distributed 
on his accession ’ ; rn.'uiy of these were transferred 
to ecclesiastical use (Briglitman, Liturgies Eastern 
and iCestern, p. 575). The reading of the names 
of the dead became at this time a test of orthodoxy. 
The letters that passed between Cyril of Alexandria 
and Alliens, hisliopof Constantinojile, early in the 
century describe the controversy as to the insertion 
of St. (dirysostom’s name, some enthusiastically 
demanding its recital, others as enthusiastically 
demanding its omission. Tlie letters show that the 
living and the dead were at that timecomrnemorated 
in two separate tables, the latter arranged in 
categories ; and that the dijitychs contained a list 
of the bishops of Constantino[)le from the lirst. 
The public recitation was an important and popular 
part of the service, and the inclusion or omission 
of a name might lead to a riot or at least to 
very serious disturbance among the congregation 
(Briglitman, p. 485, n. 7; E. Bishop, p. 102 f. ; 

Don i. 208). 

The diptychs now become universal. We find 
them inserted in the Arabic translation (date 
uncertain) of the Test, of our Lord ; they were 
used c. A.D. 500 by the East Syrians, for the JAt. 
Horn, of Narsai (ed. Connolly, pp. 10, 112) attest 
the recital of the names of both the living and the 
dead, though the contemporary pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita mentions only the names of the dead. 


Edmund Bishop points out {op. cit. p. 101) that the 
evidence tends to show a divergence of usage in 
East and West; and that the recital of the names 
of the ofl'erers was early abolished in the East, 
those of the departed being retained, while in the 
West the former were read and the latter not 
until a later period.^ In Gaul and Spain we do not 
read of the names of the dead beinjg recited till the 
6 th cent. ; Innocent I. mentions {]Lp. to Decentius, 
early 5th cent.) the reading of the names of the 
offerers, but not of the departed. The commemora¬ 
tion of names is explicitly mentioned in the oldest 
Gallican book, the Missale liichenovicnse, thus; 

‘ ILM nomina. Auditis nomini bus offerentum,’ etc. 
(C. E. Hammond, Lit. East, and ICest., Oxford, 
1878, I). Ixxxiii). A similar phrase is found in 
many later Gallican books. 

Thf place of the diptycha in the Eastern liturgies varies. In 
the I >3 zantine rite (Drerk and Armen.), they come during or in 
connexion with the (Jreat Intercewsion ; and so in the Egyptian 
rite (.Melkitc, Coptic, and Ethiopia, including the Abyssinian 
Anaphora of our Lord derived from the 'I'estamrnt), and in the 
West Syrian (Greek) rite.'-^ But in the Ease Syrian or Persian 
(Nestonan) rite they came during or before the Kiss of Peace, in 
(connexion with the Offertory,3 and similarly in the Gallican rite 
as given by ilammond (p. xxviii); and it is probable that thig 
is the original position. The names wore connected with the 
Offertory, as including those of the offererw. In the Greek 
St. Mark (Egyptian) rite there is, just after the Kiss of Peace 
and the Creed, a prayer for those who offer. In Narsai and in 
pseudo-Dionysius the diptychs are read during the Kiss of Peace 
or after the Offertory and the Creed. Thus there seems to be 
gmod reason for thinking that in the Byzantine and Egyptian 
rites the diptychs have been moved from the neighbourhood of 
the Offertory to that of the Great Intercession. On the other 
hand, in Sarapion's sacranientary (c. a.d. 350), the vno^o\ri 
(recitation of names) of the departed comes in the middle of the 
Great Intercession. 

An elaborate Nestorian exam])le of diptychs 
may be seen in Briglitman, p. 275 ff; for those 
of Jeni.salem sec ih. p. 501 ff. ; for those of the 
Stowe Missal see L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, 
Eng. tr.^ London, 1912, p. ‘209 f. 

(h) The JAtany. —The intercessions before the 
Offertory took, at least in some ])laces, the form of 
a written litany not later than the 4tli cent. ; but 
prohaldy before that they were tending in this 
direction. 

The tei.'hnical names of thi.s form of devotion seem to have 
been invented lat.er. In Greek-Hpoaking ('.ouiitries it was (and 
is) usually called the Er.tene, which has been interpreted as ‘ the 
extended prayer '(Briglitman, p. 596), or, perhaps more probably, 
as ‘ the fervent prayer ' (liightfoot, Cleynent, i. 3S5 ; note how 
Clement lays stress on the prai er and supplication being fervent, 
fKTey^ [Cor. 59], and cf. Ap. Cojist. vii). 0-10, where the cate¬ 
chumens, the penitents, and the faithful after the dismissal of 
the others are repeatedly bidden to pray ‘ fer\'cntly,’ticrei/wv ; 
see also Bright,man, loc. cit.). Other names are the Spnapte, or 
sidTrages ‘linked together,' and the fi’imuT'a (Briglitman, pp. 
506, (‘>02). In .Syriac-speaking countries the litany is called the 
Karuzuthn, or ‘ Proclamation.’ 

Wc have two written litanies of the 4th cent, 
extant, as said before the Offertory in the liturgy, 
one in the Test, of our Lord and one in the Apost. 
Con.st., both being of the same form; and this 
form has survived in the East with scarcely any 
alteration to the present day. The deacon asks 
the prayers of the people for various jiersons and 
objects; e.g., ‘For the exalted powers [the Em¬ 
peror] let us beseech, that the Lord may grant 
them prudence and the fear of Him.’ No response 
is given in either of these manuals ; but probably, 
as in Silvia (above, (a)) and in the later forms, 
the people answered ‘ Kyrie elei.son ’ to each peti¬ 
tion. But in Augustine (if, indeed, he refers to a 
litany; see below) the answer is simply ‘Amen’; 
and m the latter part of the daily litany of the 
East Syrians the people answer ‘ Amen ’ to each 
suffrage, not, as in the former part, ‘ Kyrie eleison ’ 
(Briglitman, p. 265). 

1 See some curious facts bearing on this in E. G. 0. F. 
Atchley’s Ordo Romanus Primus, p. 100. 

2 In the West Syrian (Jacobite) rite the names are read both 
before the Kiss of Peace and at the Great Intercession (Brlght- 
man, pp. 83, 94). 

8 When a memorial is made of persons departed, their names 
are read at the Great Intercession (Brightman, p. 286 n.). 
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In the Appendix to the Arabic Didascalia, which 
contains a Church Order based on the Testament 
of our Lordy and whicii describes the litur^ty, but 
does not p^ive it in full (c. a.D. 400?), the Ic^ctions 
read by the deacons follow the Oll'ertory (?), and 
the deacons then pray for the sick and travellers, 
for those in necessity, concerning,' the weatlier and 
crops, for kings and those in authority, for the 
departed, for penitents, for benefactors of the 
Church, for catechumens, for the universal Church, 
for the bishop and clergy, and for the ass(;rnbled 
congregation. Tlien the bishop ‘ makes the liturgy’ 
within the veil (F. X. Funk, Didascalia et Const. 
Ain, Paderborn, 1905, ii. 132; Brightman, p. 510). 
The place of the Otl'ertory before the lections is 
very curious ; but this may nob be the exact mean¬ 
ing of the writer. He probably intends a litany 
by his description. 

In the Testament and Apost. Const, the sullrages 
said by the deacon are concluded by an interces¬ 
sory prayer said by the bisliop, the text of tlie 
prayer htdiig given in the latter bub not in the 
formiir manual, where it was probably an extem¬ 
poraneous utterance. In the Apost. Const, tliere 
are two other diaconal litanies (ii. 57 , viii. 13), 
much shorter than that described above, but both 
concluded hy the bishop. At lirst, as it would 
seem, tlie people stood throughout these intercos- 
aory devotions, as in Justin, the older Didascitlirt 
(Funk, i. 160), and probably in Apost. Const, ii. 57 
{ib. p. 105); bub in bk. viii., as in the Testament, 
the people knelt for the sullrages and stood for the 
concluding prayer. 

The further development of the intercession on 
these linos, by which, and by its conjunction with 
the Penitential Procession, the modern Western 
litany arose, does not belong to this article ; but it 
is noteworthy that tlie ancient place of the litany, 
just before tlie OUertory and alter the lections, is 
preserved in the English Book of Common lhayer 
on one occasion only—at the consecration of a 
bishop. In the Roman Church it was said at the 
ordination of deacons just after the E]tistle and 
Cradual (Atchley, Ordo Rom. Prim., p. 37). 

It lias been doubted if tliere is oilier evidence 
for formal litanies in the 4th century. It seems 
probable, however, if Silvia was written at the 
end of that century, that at Jerusalem they wiue 
then in use, though perliaps not at the Eucliarist. 
The description in Silvia might apj)ly to a mere 
recital of names ; hut the authoress can hardly 
mean that the boys cried ‘ Kyrie eleison’ after 
each name. If she refers to litanies, it follows that 
they were us(al, as at the present day among all 
Eastern Christians, at the daily morning and 
evening .services ; also that at Jerusalem, while 
the deacon said the evening litany, the bishop said 
the morning one. 


In some other countries the Eucharistic intercessions before 
the Olfertory periiap.s did not take a litany-form so soon as the 
4th century. No litany is given in any Egyptian document of 
that period, nor, indeed, are any ll.v('d intercessory forms found. 
Cyril of Jerusalem mentions no intercessions before the Offer¬ 
tory (see below, (r), for his detailed ititercession at a later stsgo). 
TheCounc.il of Laodicca in I’hrygia (c. a.d. JSO) says that after 
the dismissal of the catechumens and penitents three prayers 
for the faithful were said, one in silence and tlie others aloud, 
and that then the Kiss of Peace was given and the oblation 
oflfered (can. 19). This seems to exclude the litany, at any rate 
at this point in the service. It has been thought that in 
Augustine’s writings also there is no trace of a litany. lie 
calls however, the intercession ‘common prayer ’ 
oratioY which, as in the case of Justin (above, i), would seem to 
imply something of this nature. He speaks of the bishop 
(antistes) praying with a foud voice, and Hie ‘fominon prayer 
being repeated by the voice of the deacon (Ep. Iv. 34, Ben. fcxix] 
ad xnquis. Januarii). The priest prayed for the heathen : 
'Thou hearcst the priest of God at the altar exhorting the 
people of God to pray for the unbelievers that God may convert 
them to the faith ’ (Ep. ccxvii. 20, Ben. [cvii] ad Vitalerri ; the 
people’s response is given as ‘ Amen ). Thus Augustine s rule 
about not ‘ offering ’ except for the faithful (above, i) ^uust be 
interpreted os meaning only that private Individuals could not 


bo prayed for by name at the Eucharist unii'ss they were Chris¬ 
tians. Augustine also mentions the {>ra>er for the catci humens 
(Ep. ccxvii. 2), and for the faithful (ih. and de Dvno prtsrver- 
ant/ac, 03, Ben. [23], where again the rc8]ionse is given as 
‘Amen’). For a reconstruction of the African lihiigv from 
Augustine’s writings see W. (h Bishop in JTE'St xiii. and 
Atchley, Ord. Rom. Prirn.y App. iv. p. 182. 

It is more remarkable that the Ncstorian Narsai (c. a.d. 600) 
mentions no litany, though he refers to the deat'on's exhorta¬ 
tions. Briglitman, indeed, ^^y&(JThSt xii. 326) that tlie omis¬ 
sion is duo only to Narsai’s beginning his exposition at a point 
after that where the litany would occur. Yet f lie description 
includes the expulsion of the catechumens. The same omission 
is found in the Monophysite Jacob of Edessa (7th cent.), wlio 
describ(‘s the liturgy in his letter to the pre.sbyfer Thomas 
(Brightman, p. -IStOff.). After the Creed, which by that time had 
become part of the Eucharistic service, come three prayi isof 
the faithful (cf. Laodicea above), and the deacon admonishes the 
peojile to stand in beemuing order for the Kiss of I’oacc. Later 
on Jacobuses the w'ord ‘commemoration’ for the (Ireat Inter¬ 
cession, perhaps meaning that the dipLjehs were then said. 

IJie conclusion from tin*, evidence is that the 
formal litany was known in the 4th centniy, in 
Syria, as the Apost. (Joust, .show (lliis (.'hnrch 
Ordm- prohahly tlocs not eniainite from Antiot'h 
itself [.see A. «). Mji(‘li\’in, Ancient Church Orders, 
p. 15Gj), and in the country where the Testament 
of our Lord was written (perhaps Asia Minor). 
At least sore.etliinj^'of tlie nature of a litany was 
prohahly use at the end of tlie e(mtury at 
.Jiwusalem and in North Afri(;a. In .some other 
countries its pl.iee .seems to have laum taken by 
eontiniions intei'i (cssory jirayers (rhryjjia and tlie 
farther Ea.st), tint wo must ; 2 ;uard aijain.st tlie 
fallacy of sujiposin}^' that absence of evidence of 
its iisii means eviilenee of its non-u.se. At a later 
perioil the formal litany in tlie Eucharistic service 
boitame universal. 

(r) 'J'he Great Intercession. —The third form in 
whi(di the prayers for all men devcdojied helonos 
entirely to the 4th and later (‘entniies, and waa 
almost emtaiiily not in use before that, d’his was 
tlie ‘dreat 1 iilereession ’ in the Iituip;y, the ‘ Braver 
for the whole state of Christ’s Church.’ 'J'his has 
exactly the same object as the Eeteiie—to inter¬ 
cede for all who need the [irayers of the faithful. 
But two noteworthy facts show tliat it came into 
(‘xisteiHu; after the re.st of the central part of the 
Eindiaristic siuviee had assumed a written, as op- 
jiosed to an extemporaneous, form. Firstly, the 
Croat Interces.sion i.s remarkable for the variety 
of its position in the service; and, secondly, it is 
not found at all in the two earliest liturf^ies that 
we know, those r»f the blthiopie Churcli (duler 
(Bri^ght man, p. 1S9), and of the Verona Frarjments 
of the iJidasralia , etc. (ed. Hauler, E(uj*/ip% 1990, 
p. 1U7), and it is found only vei y sli<j;htly deve loped 
in the 'J'est. of onr Loni and in Sarapion. As de- 
.serihed in Chrysostom’s .Antioeli writin^js, it is 
much more elaborate, if Bii;^htman’s re-eonstruc- 
tion i.s iip;ht (p. 474, and notes 25, 26 on [i. 489); 
and in the Apost. Const, (viii. 12) it is a lonp; one. 

Tims Glia feature of the servic'e gri w only gradually and 
alowly in the 4th century. There is, however, ny way of ex¬ 
ception, an inst.aiiee of (‘arlv development of the Great Inter¬ 
cession in Cyril of JertiHalein (a.d. .348). This is one <»ut of 
many instances in which Jerusalem letf tlie way witii regard 
to liturgical customs. In Cyril’a description (Cat. .\\iii.) liio 
Great Iiiten'es.^ion prays ‘ for tlie comnion peace of l.lie Llmrcli, 
for the trampiillity of the world, for kings, soldiers, allies, the 
sick and alllicted and all who need succour ; th.en wo coni- 
meinorate also those who have fallen aslei'p before us ; first, 
patriarchs, jirophets, apo.stles, inartyns, that at their prayers 
an<l intervention God would receive our petition; afterwards 
also on behalf of the holy fatliers and bi.Hlioj)S whf> hav e fallen 
aslec}) before us, and, in a word, of all who in pa.st years have 
fallen asleep among us, believing that it will he a very great 
advantage to the souls for whom tin' supplication is put up, 
while that holy and most awful saordice is prestnted.' This 
Intercession ia expreasly said by t’yril to have come after the 
Invocation, and ‘after the spiritual sacrifice is perfected.' But 
80 elaborate an intercession in this part of the service must at 
that date have been exceptional. 

The muKt ancient place of the (Jreat IntercesHion 
would appear to have been after the Invocation. 
It is found there in the only 4th cent, liturgies 
where it occurs at all—those of the Testament, of 
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the Apost, Const, y and of Sarapion, and also in 
Cyril of Jerusalem’s description. And this is its 
place also in the Byzantine (Greek and Armenian 
and West Syrian rites. In the East Syrian rite, 
liowever, it comes between the Commemoration of 
Kedem[)tion and the P^piclesis, and this is the case 
as early as Narsai (c. A.D. 500). In the Egyptian 
rite (Greek, Coptic, Ethiopic) it precedes the Com¬ 
memoration of Redemption ; and so in tlie Abys¬ 
sinian A naphora of our Lord (see art. INVOCATION, 
[Liturgical], below, {). 411^, note 1 ; for a transla¬ 
tion see J. Cooper and A. J. Maclean, Test, of our 
Lordy Edinburgh, 1902, p. 24511',), where there is 
also a shorter intercession after the Invocation, as 
in the 'I'estunicnt from which it is derived. 

In tlie Koman rite the Great Intercession is 
divided into two parts, that for the living, with 
a commemoration of saints, being said directly 
after the Sanctus, and that for the departed, witn 
another commemoration of saints, following the 
prayer for Divine intervention Supra (juae and 
Suppliccs te (see art. Invocation [Liturgical], § 6 ). 
The Ambrosian liturgy lias the same feature. In 
the old Gallican and Mozarabic, the Great Inter¬ 
cession comes, with the names of the living and the 
dead, before the Kiss of Peace (Duchesne, p. 211). 
This custom was reprehended by Innocent I. in 
A.D. 416 (PL XX. 553f. ; see Atciiley, Ordo Rom. 
Prim.y p. 99). 

The main dillerence between the Great Inter¬ 
cession and tlie ‘ i)eople’s nrayers’ at the earlier 
part of tlie service is that tiic former was a prayer 
uy the priest, the people answering ‘Amen’ at 
the end, while the latter were at least usually re- 
sponsorial, the deacon addressing the people and 
bidding their [)rayers a clause at a time, and the 
people responding to each clause, usually with an 
ejaculation addressed to (iod. In the modern 
Coptic rite (Brightman, p. 165) the people respond 
‘ Kyrie eleisoii ’ in the Great Intercession also, and 
the deacon interjects some short exhortations. 

3 . Conclusion.—To sum up the evidence: it 
appears that the liturgical intercessions have de- 
velojied in three directions, into the diptychs, the 
Ectene, and the Great Intercession. These devo¬ 
tions seem not to have taken a lixed or written 
form quite so soon as the other central parts of the 
service. The devclojmient went on in parallel 
lines, the Ectene kc.cping the form of a dialogue 
and being said (as in Justin) before the central 
act; the (ireat Intercession growing into a long 
prayer of the celebrant; while the diptychs, which 
are in reality the essence of the whole intercession, 
became in time a mere list of somewhat meaning¬ 
less names, and in most countries have fallen into 
complete desuetude. 

Litkraturk. —E. Bishop, Appendix to R. II. Connolly’s 
Liturgical llomUies of Sarsai, Cambridj^e, 1909 (on the dip¬ 
tychs and liUuiieH), and arlt. in JThSt xii. 11910-11] 884, xiv. 
[1912-18) 28 (‘fdturjfical Comments and Memoranda’); F. E. 
Brig;htman, Litun/irs Eastern and Wrslem, Oxford, 1890, i., 
and art. in J'L'hSt xii. 319 (‘Chroniole: Liturgica’) ; W. C. 
Bishop, art. ‘The African Rite,’ in J'J'hSt xiii. [1911-12) 250; 
R, H. Connolly, art. ‘The Rook of Life’ in JThSt xiii. 580 (on 
the diptyclis) ; R. Sinker, art. ‘ Diptychs ’ in DCA i. 50<1; H. J. 
Hotham, art. ‘ LiUny ’ in DCA ii. 999 (for the later litanies); 
E. G. C. F. Atchley, The People’s Prayers, London, 1900 (for 
the later period), and Ordo Jiomanus Primus, do. 1905; A. J. 
Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, (Cambridge, 1910, ch. iv. ; 
J. H. Srawley, I'he Early History of the Liturgy, do. 1918, 

A. J. Maclean. 

INTEREST.— See Usury. 

INTERIM.—'Lhree documents bearing the 
name of Interim figured in tlie Clmrch history 
of the South of Germany during the troubled de¬ 
cade in the 10th cent, which contained the death 
of Martin Luther. They were drawn up as bases 
of reunion between the Homan Catholic and Re¬ 
formed factions in the Empire. The unswerving 
policy of the Emperor Charles V. to keep the 


German Church one and in communion with Rome, 
tliough organized in a distinctive fashion of its 
own, sought a solution of the problem in the im¬ 
position of articles of compromise upon the recal¬ 
citrant Protestants and Roman Catholics alike. 
They were of an interim or provisional character, 
meant only to form an accommodation or modus 
mvendi until a free General Council of Western 
Christendom should determine a dual settlement 
of the matters in doi’trine, ritual, and government 
at issue within the Clwurch. They represent, with¬ 
out any genuine constructive or reconstructive 
genius, tlie effort of the imperial authority, all 
but grown desperate, to heal in a hurry the fresh 
schism of Christendom and to close the Christian 
ranks against tlie menacing advance of Islam. 
Charles V., anxious though he w'as to check the 
lower and claims of the papacy wdienever it crossed 
lis own imperial path of ambition, was re.solved 
tliat no one else should thwart the bishop of Rome. 
Even wlien lus own envoys were demanding that 
the Tridentine Council should be withdrawm from 
Bologna and from Italian or Koman dictation, and 
in his name (Jan. IS, 1548) declined to recognize 
its decrees until it liad returned to Trent, lie had 
no thouglit of undermining the papal authoritv. 
It was [lis fixed conviction that in the liopclessly 
divide<I and exhausted state of the forces of Pro¬ 
testant Heform a moderate Catholic Reform, which 
should allow play and scope for the German na¬ 
tional genius, could be trusted to ap[)cal in the long 
run to all parties. Already in 1540 and 1541 con¬ 
ferences liad taken place at Hagenau, at Worms, 
and at Uatisbon (Regensburg), the last of which 
made some real progress towards a comiiromise. 
In May 1548, at the Imjierial Diet which met at 
Augsburg, the princijial Interim was enacted, and 
in l)ccember of the same year the Saxon Diet, met 
n Leipzig, passed a similar document for its own 
territory. There are thus three Interims, that of 
Ratisbori in 1541, that of Augsburg in 1548, and 
that of Leipzig in the same year. Of these it is 
tlie second which is familiar to history as ‘ the 
Interim.’ 

I. Ratisbon Interim.—The Conference at Ratis- 
bon in 1541 could not vie with its immediate 
predecessor at Worms eitlier in numbers or in 
talent. The earlier gathering inchuled Melanch- 
tlion, Brenz, Cajiito, Bucer, and Calvin among 
the eleven who formed the Reformed side ; Eck, 
Jropper, Malvenda, (iranvelle, and the nuncio 
Morone among the eleven on the pajial side. Its 
discussions gave little promise of an agi'eerncnt in 
favour of traditional authority, and it was speedily 
terminated by adjournment till the Diet met in 
the Emperor’s presence at Ratisbon. At Ratisbon, 
Iranvelle, bishop of Arras, again presided, this 
time in association with Frederick tlio Coiint- 
Palatine, and over against Eck, Cropper, and 
Julius von Pfiug were set Melanchthon, Bucer, and 
Pistorius, while the conciliatory Contarini rcqire- 
sented the Vatican. With Melanchthon, Bucer, 
PIlug, and Contarini on the commission, progress 
was speedily made, for their desire to reach an 
understanding was sincere and intense. Bucer 
dad been indefatigable in promoting comniunica- 
don and compromise, and had taken a considerable 
part in the preparation of the 23 articles which 
formed the Uegenshurg Booky the basis of discus¬ 
sion at the Conference. Melanchthon had proved 
the sincerity of his attachment to the cause of 
reconciliation four years earlier, when the Articles 
of Schmalkald were drawn up by Luther, at the 
request of the Elector of Saxony in view of the 
promise of Pope Paul Iii. to call a General Council 
to meet at Mantua in 1535. It v/as natural that 
articles which were to represent Protestant con¬ 
viction in a far from sympathetic gathering should 
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be militant; but Melanchthon, who fuiTiished them 
with an appendix on the papacy, did not hesitate 
to qualify hi« subscription to them with the clause : 

. in rejfard to the Pope, I hold that, if he would udmit 
the Gospel, we rnif^^ht also permit him for the sake of peace and 
the common concord of Christendom to exercise by human 
rij^ht his present jurisdiction over the bishops who are now or 
may hereafter be under his authority.’ 

Agreement was reached on the first four subjects 
of discussion, which concerned man’s original 
state, free will, and sin, and even on the doctrine 
of justification by faith, an inhering as well as im¬ 
puted righteousness being affirmed on the strength 
of Christ’s merit. But, wlieii the subjects of the 
Church, the sacraments, and the papal authority 
were dealt with, it became (ilear that the two sides 
were irreconcilable. To concede the cup to the 
laity and marriage to the clergy of Germany was 
hut to touch the fringe of tlie problem, and to con¬ 
cede primacy to Koine without delimitation of its 
orerogative was merely to postpone a settlement. 
Moreover, wlien the results of the discussion were 
submitted to the pope and to Luther, it was ascer¬ 
tained that eacli was profoundly dissatisfied. The 
Emperor made the most he could of the disai)point- 
irig situation. Although the Homan Catholics 
would not allow themselves to be bound by the 
agreed articles, lie imposed these upon the Pro¬ 
testants as the substance of the ‘ Katiswn Interim.’ 

2 . Augsburg Interim.—Despite the fact that the 
Ratisboii Colloquy thus virtually came to nothing, 
and the antagonistic interests were df'stined nevtu* 
a^ain to come so near to a settlement of their 
differences, the Emperor clung to his project. 
Luther’s death in 154(3 removed one obstacle, 'f’he 
summoning of the Council of 'I'reiit in 1545 re¬ 
moved another, although Charh's soon charged 
the pope with infringing its freedom, and thus 
defeating its purp<jse of promoting reunion. The 
Schinalkald League w^as broken up. 'I'he defeat 
and capture of the Saxon KleetorJohn Frederick, 
last champion of the Protestant cause in arms, 
at Mulilherg in 1547 left the Lmperor, for the 
time being, master of tlie political situation and 
gave a new opportunity to his great design. De¬ 
spairing of successful action by the Council, ho set 
himself, as Lindsay writes [HUstory of the lUfonna- 
tion, i. 389 f.), 

‘to hririK about wliat ho conceived to be a reaaonal)lo coin- 
proiiiiae \vhi(.:h would enable all 0(*riMany to reniain within one 
National Clnirch, lie tried at lir^t to ijidnce the separate 
parties to work it out ainon^^ thcniHelvcs ; and, when this was 
found to bo hopcleHs, lie, like a second JuBlinian, resolved to 
construct a creed and to iiuj^ose it by force upon all, espe(‘i:dly 
upon the Lutherans. To be^-in with, he had to defy llie l’oi>e 
and sli^dit the General Council for which he had been mainly 
responsible. He f(;rinally deiiianded that the ttouncil should 
return to Geniian soil (it had been transferred to Lloloj^na), and, 
when this was refused, he protested against its existence and, 
like the German Lrotestants he was coercing-, declared (hat, he 
would not submit to its decrees. Ho next seiected three theo¬ 
logians, Michael Helding, .Julius von I’tlug, and Agricola—a 
medioovalist, an Erasmiaji, and a very conservative Lutheran 
—to construct what was called the Augaburg Interim/ 

The Interim was enacted on May 15, 1548, and was 
put in force by the Emperor throughout tlie Em¬ 
pire, many Jnitheran preacher.s and teachers, c.y. 
Brenz, Osiaiider, and Bucor, being sent into exile 
for refusing to submit. But it w’as vain to force 
it on Protestants wliile Roman Catholi(!s declined 
it and had to be furnished with a Formula lie- 
formntionis for themselves. Where the preachers 
were banished the cliurches stood empty. In a 
short time the Interim w'as a spent force. ^ 

The document is an ex.ample of what Thomas 
Carlyle calls ‘concoctive scuence.’ 

‘ Nothing that Charles ever undertook proved such a dismal 
failure as this patchwork creed made from snippets from two 
Confessions. ... It is a hopeh'ss task to construct creeds as a 
tailor sha\>eH and stitches coats’ ^Lindsay, i. f.). 
its T)TO\)OsiUons are cast vn terms of studied ain- 
To concU'uae oS roJotm it 

athrmed a doctrine of juatification by faitii, con¬ 


ceded the marriage of priests and the use of tlie 
sacramental cup oy the laity, and revised the 
doctrine of the Mass. But the number of the 
sacraments, the retention of ceremonies, the wor¬ 
ship and invocation of Mary and the saints, the 
doctrine of transubstnntiation, and the sorbueign 
authority of the pope were regularly maintained 
in favour of Rome. 

3 . Leipzig Interim. — In Saxony the Elector 
Maurice, assisted by Melanchthon, wdiose heart 
was set upon the restoration of his beloved Uni¬ 
versity of vVTttenberg after the war, and upon the 
speedy return of peace to his distracted country, 
imposed upon his subjects the Leipzig Interim, the 
counterpart of the Augsburg .st'ttlement. The 
policy of Melaneldlion, for which ho was never 
wholly forgdven by ardent Lutherans, w\as to yield 
to Rome and the Emperor widbnigli all that con¬ 
cerned ritual and usage so long as the essentials 
of the Reforimul doctrine, in iiartieular justifica¬ 
tion by faith, were eonserved. Luther had remon¬ 
strated again and again with his scholar-colleague 
on this very point, but Melanchthon was content 
at this time of cbh in the fortunes of the Reforma¬ 
tion to sacrifice ceremonies if doctrines were 
kept pure. Brenz, Jhicer, and Calvin (see Schaff, 
History of the Creeds of ChrisfcndoriFy p. 301) all 
saw'deeper into the [lerils of Melanehthon’s ‘ adi- 
aphorism,’ and de])lored his attitude. Not till the 
Kormula of Concord took shape in 1577 did the 
controversy thus originated reach a termination. 
But the Interim which gave rise to it was set 
aside by the sudden change of front of the Elector 
Maurice, and the dramatic success of his bold 
stroke on behalf of the cause which he had be- 
rayed, and by the establishment of the Peace of 
Augsburg, which authorized finally the profession 
of the Confession of Augsburg. 

Cf. art. Confessions, vol. iii. p. 848*. 

raTKRATCRE. — T. M. Lindsay, Ilutory of ike Reformation, 
Ehiiihurgh, lh06; C’hurchi Hit-mrieH of J. H. Kurtz London, 
SLM, and J. C. li. GioHoler, iv., New York, ISG'J (for docnimerilH); 
’(unbridge Modern Ili^tori/, ii., Camliridg<*, UK).'!, ‘ TJie Ito- 
'ormation’ ; P. Schaff, Ili'ifori/ of the. ('reeds of Christ end 07 n'^, 
SJpw York, 1SH7 ; S. Issleib, art. ‘Interim,’ and T. KolcJe, art. 
Itcgonslnirger lloligionH^eH))ra('.li ’ in ix. ‘ZiO and xvi. 

40 (both with very full bibliographicH), 

WiiJdAM A. Curtis. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE.— JSee Si'A'ie of 
THE Dead. 

INTERNATIONALITY. — Tho term ‘inter- 
natioiiMlity’ may be usimI with refermiee to both 
'aw and morality in their intorualional aspects, 
'll its legal bearing, it can apply only to the 
Lehifions existing between those States which are 
within the. sphere of international law. This circle 
of State's includes the Christian nations of Kuropo 
ami tludr oll'shoots in America, the Ottoman 
Lmpiro, and Japan—which had been admitted 
3 V(!U before the Russo-Japanese War. (Jiiria and 
I’ersia, too, have now a recognized international 
datiis of some kind. How the edrele comes 
.0 be 80 rest.rieted may be exyilained as follows, 
internationul law, aeeoiding to a well-known 
authority (W. K. Hall, Interyuitioiud [jtud, pt. i. 
eh. i.), primarily govi'ins the relati<»ns of (iiose 
States called independent States which voluntarily 
submit themselves to it, although to a limited 
v'xteut it may also govern Mic relal ions of ci'rta.in 
analogous communities. The marks of an imle- 
n'liilent State are : that the eoinmunity constitut- 
.ng it is permanently established for a political 
end ; that it possesses a (ielinite territory ; and 
that it is imle|)endeut of e.xtermal control. But, 
as international law is a proiliiet ul the sprjcial 
civilization of iimdorn Ihiroju*, end forms a rrioK? 
or less avtilieiuA sy^toin, siudi Slates only can Le, 
presuiived to be subject to it as are inbeviturs of tlvat 
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civilization. States which are outside Enropea 
civilization must cuter in a formal way into tie 
circle of those govt^rned hy tiie law, although ar 
express act of accession is not to he regarded as 
necessary. When a new State comes into exi.st 
ence, its position is determined by the same con 
siderations ; and its origin decides whether it if 
resumed to belong to the circle or not. Kecently, 
owever, tin* (endeiuy has been for admitted State: 
to conduct tlieir relations witli States which are 
outside the circle, so far as the case permits, in 
accordance with the legal standard which they 
have tlieniselves set ui). And so the spirit of 
international law is malving itself felt all over the 
world. 

I’here are some principles of State action which 
are, as it were, just over the borders of the law. 
For example, the State’s duty to extradite crimi¬ 
nals is said on good authority (o be a moral and 
not a legal one. And such bordering rights and 
duti(‘s are supplemented by others more (dearly 
moral, and by many duties in wliidi the State's 
relationship is not so clearly (extended to otlnw 
States, but rather to masses of foreigners or to the 
world in general. Thus the duty of a State to 
)ermit int(U(',ourso wdth it to be maintaimal by 
oreign nations is said to be a moral duty, as 
opposed to a legal one. Hut, whet her it is a moral 
or a legal one, it is subject to the limitation that 
the State may take what measures of precaution 
it considers needful to j)revent the right of access 
and int(‘rcours(* from being used to its own injury. 
And, when Ave come to consider th(‘ laws actually 
in force preventing the accerss of alien vagabonds, 
destitute jiersons, and so forth, the interest ami 
imnortance of the subject lie primarily in its et Ideal 
arm economic aspects, and not in its strictly inter- 
nation;i,l bearing. 

Ment ion must also be made, more specifically, of 
uncivilized peoples. Obviously the principles by 
which a civilize<l State is to ix'gulate its conduct 
towards the peo^de of less highly developed races 
gdve rise to many biirrdng (jiiestions, though in a 
legal sense sucdi ))roblems ndgbt be ruled out of 
discussion. A civilized country possesses in its 
army and navy instruments of the most powerful 
kin(i for assuming the oll’ensive. In treating with 
a barbarous ]»(M)i)le, it ])robably knovv.s tin; danger¬ 
ous fact that, whatever be the soundness (jf its 
arguments, it lias the jiower to enforce its wishes. 
And, when a civilized nation has acquired domi¬ 
nance over an uncivilized, its political and com¬ 
mercial organization must be enqiloyed with due 
regard for the inferior race. Ey the establishment 
of protectorates, States frequently acriuiro rights 
over countries the inhabitants of which are in an 
uncivilized condition ; and the States are then 
expected to see that a reasonable measure of 
securit y is afforded both to their own subjects and 
to foreigners who are members of other States 
within the protectorate. The native inhabitants 
must, on their side, be protected from harm to a 
reasonable extent; and there must be some pro¬ 
vision for the administration of justice between 
man and man. It is generally not possible to 
administer a European law Avith its systematic 
completeness, and tlie nroblem of justice must be 
solved according as the local circumstances dictate. 
Protectorates of this newer kind, it must be remem¬ 
bered, ought not to be classed with tho.se of our 
Indian Em[)ire. A ‘ sjihere of inlluenc.e,’again, is 
a looser and vaguer term than protectorate. 'I'he 
State here assumes a much less definite responsi¬ 
bility ; but it is expected to exercise such influence 
as it possesses in the direction of good order. 

Litkraturb.—W. E. Hall, A Treatise on International 
Xat/i®, Oxford, lfK)9; H. S. Maine, International Law, Lon- 
(Jon, 1890 ; W. Wundt, Ethics, En^. tr., do. 1901, pt. iv. ch. iv. ; 


D. W. Forrest, The Authority cj Christ, Edinburgh, 1906, 
p. 27Zff. (in international affairs); W. A. Watt, A Study qf 
Social Morality, do. 1901, ch. iv. 'W. A. WATT. 

INTERPRETATION. — I. Introduction. — A 

sacred book, like a legal code, calls for interpreta¬ 
tion, as a means of bridging the chasm wliich, in 
religion as in law, exists between the pnjgressive 
development of life and the fixed letter. I'he 
book and the legal code do not supply all the 
information that may be re(}uired ; to many 
questions they give no satisfactory answer ; while, 
again, they contain much that can no longer be 
used, and much that to a more advanced stage of 
thought seems antiquated, erroneous, and objection¬ 
able. Interj)retation thus comes to be a })roees 8 
partly of su])plementing the original record, partly 
of giving it a ncAV significance. It is a feature of 
all hook-religions, and api>ears also among })e()j)lcs 
who invest .•incient jxxdry (c.g. the Vedas in India 
and fli(‘ Homeric ej)ics in (Jreeco) with canonical 
)rcs(ige—with the authority of a Bible. Even 
)riorto Buddha’s time Indian scholars had compiled 
luge commentaries to the Vedas—the so-called 
Bnihvianos ; while the Stoics built their philosophy 
/cry largely on the int(!r|»retation of Homer 
Heraclitus of Pontus, Qiavstiones Horncricce [ed. 
^eipzig, 1910]; Cornutus, Theologies Grceccs corn- 
prndinm [ed. C. Fang, do. IS81]). 

Thi.s feature appears in its most definite form in 
ater Judaism : the Hdlulchd and Haggddd (see 
irt. Kahbinism), the one practical, the other 
heoretical, were in reality such suppleimmts to or 
e-interpretations of the 01’ ; and t his feature is 
‘.<|ually marked in Christianity, which, hy con- 
oining the OT, the r(0igi(ms document of tlie 
nferior dispensation, with the NI’, was in a special 
vay confronted with the ^u'ohlem of bringing its 
)wn religious convictions into harmony witli the 
etter of Holy Scripture. It is true that the 
larahles of ♦Icsus spe/ik in the same homely 
uiguage to peoiile of all ag(^s, and that the (Jospefs 
ell clearly ami plainly of the life which brought 
ht to the world. But what was the Christian 
make of the sacrificial legislation of the O F, and 
f what use w^as the history of Isra«9 to him ? The 
T(q)hets contain much that is obscure, and even 
n tlie Psalms there are many things that cannot 
'Ut jar u[)(jn tlie Clirist.iaii consciousness. What 
lad become a (uistomary procedure in the case of 
be 01’ was soon extended also to the NI’, and all 
he more readily as the latter had dittieulties of its 
iwn, and especially as it presented much that was 
epugnant, and omitted much tliat would have 
moved acceptable, to the Creek mind. Along 
with a sacred book, Christianity found current 
al.so a method of exegesis which merely needed to 
)e developed in accordance with its own peculiar 
baracter. Greek, Jewish, and Christian exegesis 
ifl'er from one another, not in method, but in 
urpose: tliey respectively seek to elicit philo- 
lopliy, law, and Jesus Christ. 

2. Development of exegfetical theory.—The 
uman mind endeavours to reduce such exegetical 
ractice to rules, to a theory. Rabbi Hill el 
oniiulated seven rules of exegesis, which Rabbi 
shmael further extended to thirteen, and Rabbi 
Eliezer to thirty-two, most of them simply showing 
■ ow to foist an extrinsic sense into the text by 
rliitrary and artificial devices. They include the 
rgumerit a minore ad mains, the analogy, the 
omhination of two passages, the ndtdrigdn (‘ab- 
reviation’) (e.g. seldh = '^^u 2b —da capo), 

^matrid (‘numerical value of letters’) (cf. Rev 
IT”), the Bmurdh (‘ form,’ ‘ shape ’) (e.g. Sheshack — 
lahylon [Jer 25“]). The Greelvs went more deeply 
nto* the subject. What writers like Aristotle 
in the Organon)^ pseudo-Demetrius of Phaleron, 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus, etc., include in irepl 
4pp,7]V€las was a subdivision of rhetoric, dealin^^ with 
the formation of thouglit or judgment in word and 
sentence, i.e. the mode of expression in the choice 
and combination of words, diction in the gram¬ 
matical sense, and, finally, style in the rhetorical 
sense {clorAUio; Arist. With this, again, 

was closely allied the analysis of this process of 
thought in a single writer ; and, just as the terms 
^pp.7]u€V6Lv and interprctar-i were used to denote 
translation into another language {frfin.'ijerrs)^ so 
they were also apjdied to the ex}»lanation of a 
sentence in itself obscure {explicare). The latter 
sense was also expressed by i^-pydaOaLy a word 
originally connected with the sacred mysteries. 

In the exegesis of Holy Scii])ture, however, it 
was not merely the thoughts of the human writers 
that had to be taken into considerat ion ; the idea 
of inspirat ion, along with the notion of an incom¬ 
prehensible and mysterious God, required men to 
search for a more profound hidden meaning behind 
the natural sense. Hence IMiilo of Alexandria, 
the Jewisli phi]oso})hical theologian, adoj)ted the 
‘ allegorical nnd hod ’ of the Stoi(;K, and tlie Christian 
theologians followed his example. As he assumed 
tliat the Biblical history was not in tlio real sensf; 
history at all, but was rather eternal, unchanging 
truth under a historical veil, so they maintained 
that what was told in the OT about Joseph, David, 
or Solomon was in reality the story of .lesus. 'the 
tabernacle and its sacrificial worsliip stood for the 
Christian Church and its servi(!es. If the true 
sense was to be discovered, every detail must be 
read as implying something else, as in a luctorial 
enigma ; or, to })ut it more precisely, the almgorical 
inter[)r(dation was something given in its entirety 
beforehand, and only required to be fitted into the 
text as a whob' in such a way as to harmonize tlie 
greatest possible number of details. See, further, 
art. Alliccuirv. 

But, besides tlie allegorical method, which was 
a product of the Greek spirit and bad an inner link 
of connexion with Dlato’s theory of ideas, there 
was another method—-more congenial to the 
Semitic mind, and also more just to the idea 
of historical develojuucnt—viz. the method of 
‘typology,’ which recognized the historicity of the 
narrative, but in its system of prediction and fullil- 
ment postulated a kind of ])re'established harmony 
between the OT and the NT history. Thus, 
it is a historical fact tliat Abraham was ready to 
sacrifice Isaac, but the true significance of the 
incident is its being a preliguration of God’s sacrilice 
in Christ. Typology, no less than allegory, puts 
an extrinsic meaning into the text; hut it looks 
at the relation between the literal and the added 
sense in a somewhat different way. 

The allegory, after its excessive cultivation 
by the Gnostics, found a footing chiefly among 
the riatonizing theologians of Alexandria, wdiile 
typology, to which Jewish Christians had resorted 
from the outset, was brought to its highest develop¬ 
ment in tlie so-called Sciiool of Antioch (cf. art. 
ANTlocrtENK Theology). There is no good reason 
for connecting the diHorence between the two with 
the antagonism between the Alexandrian and the 
Perganienian schools of Hellenistic pliilology. It 
was believed by the ancient scholars that the tw'o 
methods worked quite well side by side. 

Of the Christian theologians, the lirst to formulate 
a theory of interpretation w-as Origen apyo)*/, 

bk. iv.); by the hypothesis of the manifold sense 
of Scripture (somatic, psychic, and jineumatic, i.e. 
verbal, moral, and mystical) be showed that the 
several modes of exegesis were all valid in their 
own place. This w'as expanded by the Greek 
theologians of the 4th cent, into the theory of the 
‘fourfold’ sense of Scripture, which was in turn 


ado])ted in the West by Augustine, and then fixed 
and brought to maturity by the Scliolastics. 

liike the xXets of Melito of Sardis, the t reatise of 
Diodorus ‘on the ditl’erence between theory and 
allegory’and tliat of Tlu^odorns ‘on allegory and 
history’are unfortunately lost; and the notes of 
Isidore of Bebisinm [Itp. iv. 117, ‘ 20 J [PG Ixxviii. 
lll)2f., BJS9-92J) and Nilus {Ep. i. 118-127, ii. 22.9, 
etc. [ 7 Y; Ixix. 139-137, 320j), as also tlie Insii- 
tuta rcijularia cHvltkc Irfjis of Junilius Africanus 
(A.D. fifil [PL Ixviii. 15-42; also ed. H. Kihri, 
breiburg, JSSO]), which emanated from the school 
of Paul of Nisibis, mske but a poor substitute for 
them. The m<».st valualtle contribution, here as 
elsewliere, w'as made by Augustine, who, in bis 
f/e Dovtrina Ghristitina, with tlie distinction be¬ 
tween rc.s* utlA slgnum as bis starting-point, arrived 
at an almost modern tlujory of int<uq)r('tation, 
although, like all the exegetes of the ancient 
(Jinrc)i, he corilined liimsidf to the task of ex])lain- 
ing ditlicailb passages of Scrijiture. 

'the other extant manuals of liermeneutics—the 
Liber regulariun of the Donatist Tyclionius (ed. 
F. 0. Burkitt, TS iii. I [189 t|; its siivcn rub's were 
adopted bv Augustiiit', Isidore, 'I'liomas Aquinas, 
etc,), {\\Q FoDuuLe .spiritalis' hitelligevtim and the 
In.<itricctione.sA)i Ibiclicrius of Lyons (ed. K. Wotke, 
('SEL xxxi. [1<891]), as well as the lk’ija 7 uJ 7 Tj efs rds 
Ofias ypafpds of the monk Adrianos (r. 7 V.I). 500; 
PG xcviii. 1273-1312)—are simjtly juactical direc¬ 
tions for tlie allegoristic interpretation of Scrijiture, 
and treat of the ()!' and tlie NT in exactly the 
.same way. 

Scarcely any further advance was made by tlie 
mediieval w'ritei'H Cassiodonis (wdio mori'ly com- 
hine<l Die last-named three wdtli Augustine and 
Junilius), Isidore, Bede {dc Sehonniia ct tropissacrcB 
scri})tnr(v), Notker Lalbulus {Eoiatio de inter¬ 
pret ihns divinar^tni seriptu.raru/)),)^ Hugli of St. 
\[vX\)T {Privnotdtiunrvt (E descrijituriset seripioribus 
,<inerd!)y or t he Scliolast ics. 'The allegorical metliod 
dominated all of t hem, and w'as systematized as the 
fourfold s(msc of Scrijiture. In the lati'.r mediaeval 
fieriod, however, a new' feature, due to the in¬ 
dependent thought of men like Roger Bacon, and 
also to a revived knowledge of Ralihinical inter¬ 
pretation, was introduced into the ecclesiastical 
exegesis, as .seen in Nicolaus of Lyra (1270-13tO) 
{Proldf/ifS in moral iter tes biblier), .1. Gerson (1303- 
1429) {Propos'diorjes de sensu literali sernrlre acrip- 
tnnr), and others. Sautes Fagninus of Lucca (1470- 
1.541) reinstated (lie mystical sense in his Isa gaga 
(l.yoiis, I53G), and Sixtus of Simia (1520 -09), in his 
Piblwlkem sacra. (Venice, 1500), collecteil with 
vast erudition all (he biarningof the past that wa.s 
necessary for Biblical exegesis. Ine new' and 
decisive impulse, however, came from a dill’erent 
quarter. Humanism revived the study of the 
ancient languages, and the Ueforiiiatiori made that 
study subservient to an exe.gesis that centri^d in 
the plain historical sense. But tlie real turning- 
point w'as that, whereas tlie entire ancient and 
mediaival theology had regarded Scriotnre as 
abstruse, as Bometliing that could and slioiild he 
interpreted only by l< 3 arned men with the help of 
allegory and under the (umtrol of the (’lunch, it 
W'as now asserted, in virtue of the new evangelical 
ideas of a revealed tied and the assiuanee of salva¬ 
tion, that Scripture was easy to understand (its 
perspicnitas ): the devout reader of the Bible, once 
he was furnished w'itli the necessary lingmistic 
aids, would discover tli(' meaning without dillieulty. 
Hence, in addition to tli3 iiliilologieal^ Ars rrdira 
of G. Sciop[)ius (1002), .). Clerieus (f 1730), and 11. 
Valesius (Amsterdam, 1740), w’c have the (dans 
scriptures sacr re of Matthias IDacius lllyricus (1507) 
and the Philotogia sacra of Salomo Glassins (1023- 
30), which are cliiclly concerned with the lexical 
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and grammatical material required to bring on 
the verbal sense of the text. 

It was Biblical exegesis, and not classical phil 
ology, that—as W. Dntliey (see Lit.) also hold 
gave rise to modern hermeneutics. The terra 
‘ hermeneutics ’ (a reminiscence of Plato, Epinojnis. 
975 C?) first occurs in a work of J. C. Dannhaue 
(Strassburg, IGod), while others still spoke of the ar, 
interpretandi{liudovt]) 1141; ‘ Auslegekunst,* G. F. 
Meyer, Halle, 1750). Through the renewed study 
of the ancient treatises lUpl ^ojjirjvdas a great many 
topics came in which belonged properly to rhetoric, 
and do not, strictly speaking, fall under her 
meneutics in the modern sense. In the 18th cent, 
hermeneutics was a favourite study ; scarcely 
single year passed without the i.ssue of a handbook 
on the subject. The outstanding theologians of aP 
confessions added their (juota, and of tliese J. A, 
Turretini of Geneva (1728), his friend S. Werenfels 
of Basel, and the semi-Pietistic, semi-Wolflian 
S. J. Baumgarten of Halle (1742) deserve special 
mention. The most influential of them all was 
J. A. Ernesti of Leipzig, whose Iiistitutio inter- 
pretis (1762) is distinguished by its philological 
sobriety and lucidity. 

The necessity of a purely historical mode of 
understanding the text, however, was not yet fully 
realized. In place of tlie ecclesiastical authority 
of the Roman Catholic exegesis, the orthodox theo- 
lo^ians of the Reformed Chnrc/ics, notwithstand¬ 
ing their maxim ‘scriptura scriptune inter[)res,’ 
substituted the authority of their respective creeds. 
The Cartesians found the standard of Biblical inter¬ 
pretation in jdiilosophy (L. Meyer, Philosophia 
s. ScripturcB interpres, Amsterdam, 1666; J. Amer- 
poel, Cartesius Mosaizdns, Leovardiae, 1669), and 
the champions of the Enlightenment, in their 
desire to keep their exposition of Scripture within 
the bounds of reason, did the same thing in their 
own fashion. The Pietists, on the other hand, like 
the niedimval mystics, wished to use the Scriptures 
only for edification, and were not concerned to 
un(i(;rstand them historically (A. H. Francke, 
Manuductio ad lectioncm. Scriptur(c Sarrer,, Halle, 
1693, ^1700, rrcclcctiuneskennencutic(n, Halle, 1717); 
while Kant desired to have them ex[>oun<led with 
a view to moral perfection. Tlie infallibility of 
the divine revelation giv(?n in the Scriptures was 
assuiiK'd by all these writers, and they were thus 
impelled, unwittingly, to find extrinsic meanings 
in the text. 

Apart from all the theologians of this period 
stands Baruch Spinoza, the Jewish philosopher, 
who, in Ids 'I'rartatu^ thpoUujico-politirus (167U), 
first ventured to question the fundamental axiom 
of all previous theology and Biblical exegesis. 
What Imther had intuitively felt, but had not 
consistently carried out, viz. tliat the value of the 
Bible lies sim{)ly in its being a religious book, was 
made explicit liy Spinoza, who thus prejjared the 
way for a distinctively religious estimate of the 
contents of Scripture, and for a historical inter¬ 
pretation that should do justice to the different 
world-views of various lines. 

The j)ioneer of a fresh rtiovernent was F. D, E. 
Schleiermacher, in whose; hands hermeneutics (cf. 

‘ Hermeneutik iind Kritik, mit besunderer Bezie- 
hung auf das NT,’ Werke, I. vii., ed. F. Llicke, 
Berlin, 1838), which had hitherto been an aggrega¬ 
tion of knowledge and devices needed for exposition, 
became a philosophy of ‘ comprehension ’ (‘Philo- 
sophie des Verstehens’). While Augustine had 
analyzed the materials to be understood, Schleier¬ 
macher deals with the process of understanding 
itself. For him there is no distinction between 
difficult and simple passages, and nothing is self- 
evidtnt. The interpreter’s task is to understand 
the religious personality of the writer as manifested 


in every single wmrd, to look from the details to 
the whole, and from the standnointof the whole to 
set the details in their true light. Accordingly, 
hermeneutics is one and the same for all literature, 
sacred or profane, and yet it assumes a special 
character for each individual writer, even within 
the Bible itself. Schleiermacher’s views were main¬ 
tained by his pupils F. Liicke {Grundriss der NT 
Hermeneutik, Gottingen, 1816) and II. N. Klausen 
[or Clausen] [Hermeneutik, Leipzig, 1841). 

The rehabilitation of orthodoxy in the 19th 
cent., with its deepened Christian piety, revived 
the demand for an exegesis recognizing a twofold 
sense of Scripture (H. Olshausen, Kin Wort iiber 
tieferen Schmftsinn, Kdnigsberg, 1824 ; K. E. Stier, 
Andeutungen fur gldubiges Schriftverstdndnis, 
1824), for a pneumatic exposition (J. T. Beck, Zur 
theologischcn Auslegung aer Schrift, 1838; J. L. S. 
Lutz, Biblische Hermeneutik, Bforzlieirn, 1849), and 
for a believing, i.e. a doctrinally correct, exegesis 
(E. W. Hengstenberg) ; on these, again, J. C. C. 
Hofmann’s biblico-historical princij)le of exegesis 
[Biblische Hei'mcneutik, ed. W. Volck, Nbrdlingcn, 
1880) certainly marks a distinct advance. Exegeti- 
cal theology, however, refusing to be led astray by 
these ventures, partly, indeed, in sharp conflict 
with them, and moving on various lines—from the 
dogmatic attitude of H. A. W. Meyer and his 
continuator B. Weiss of Berlin, through the so- 
iaUed mediating theology of E. lieuss, F. Bleek, 
ind others, to the Tubingen School of F. C. Baur— 
)as, witii constantly increasing emphasis on the 
)istorical element (H. J. Hoitzmann, C. Weiz- 
iiicker, A. Jiilicher), striven to the utmost to gain 
grammatical and historical compiehension of 
Scripture. Nevertheless, it has failed to provide 
its ever-expanding industry with a j>roper rationale 
in a theoretic discussion of the hermeneutic prob¬ 
lem. This failure is now beginning to bring its 
retribution, inasmuch as an art that does not reflect 
upon its own es.sential function readily degcfieiates 
into a mechanical routine. 

3 . The principles of exeg;esis.—(1) Fundamental 
hermeneutics. — Hermeneutics is not simply a con¬ 
geries of practical rules, but a science built upon a 
theory ol comprehen.sion—just as logic is not a 
mere organon (Aristotle), but a canon (Galileo); it 
proi)oses to explain why a given work is to bo 
umferstood in one way and not anollier. Thinking, 
speaking, and writing are three marvellous gifts 
which man posses.ses. They are ac(juisitions whose 
discovery we cannot associate with any human 
name, and are, as tlie ancients believed, gifts of 
the deity. 

To these throe productive capacities correspond 
tlireoreproductive, viz.—togivetliem in the reverse 
order—silent reading, reading aloud, and interpret¬ 
ing. Knowledge of the scri})t, whether the script 
be ideographic or phonetic, makes reading possible, 
and reading attains its full realization in reading 
aloud. Even silent reading involves an inwara 
phonetic element, as, e.g., in accentuation, group¬ 
ing of words, etc., and tlie special ditficulty in 
reading aloud is that the cadence of the s[)oken lan¬ 
guage is not indicated in the script; certain marks 
of punctuation are but a rnake-shift. Thus, ipewdre 
n the phrase ^pevudre rdy ypaipds (Jn 6 *®) may mean 
jither * you search,’ or ‘ do you search ? ’ or ‘ search,’ 
and, moreover, the tone of the indicative form may 
Imply approval or reproach. It is only when the 
separate signs in writing and speech, and also the 
thought as a whole, are fully understood—by inter- 
)retation—that reading to oneself or to others is 
wrought to perfection. It is a long step from spell- 
ng out a text to reading fluently to others ; inter¬ 
pretation is usually treated as something that cornea 
f itself until experience has shown with how many 
possibilities of misconception it is attended. 
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When these operations are applied to an entire 
literary document, they become a process of com¬ 
prehension and interpretation; i.e., the thought 
expressed in word and script is, in virtue of the 
general laws of thinking, speaking, and writing, 
apprehended and reproduced by another mind (and 
may then be given once more in speech and 
writing). Modern psycho-physics has shown by 
observation and experiment what difficulties have 
to be overcome in tne process, even under normal 
conditions, when the individual possesses the ability 
to hear, to see, to read, to think, etc. ; the process 
demands an etiort of the will, i.e. attention. Where 
there is congeniality of spirit, no doubt, this pro¬ 
cess often takes place spontaneously, like the 
sympathetic vibration of strings tuned alike. The 
t^k of skilfully understanding the text is a 
difierent matter; this proceeds by rules, and is 
conscious of both its method and its aim, though 
here also affinity of spirit and sympathetic intui¬ 
tion are ne(!essary. The work of comprehending 
culminates in exposition— i.e. in making a thing 
comprehensible to others, in ‘ discovery and trans¬ 
mission of the sense’ (G. Heinrici in PRE^ vii. 
718). The decisive proof of one’s having understood 
is the ability to reproduce with clearness, altliough 
we must here guard against the intrusion of the 
practical and hortatory element. The psychologi¬ 
cal laws of association show—what was already 
noted by Augustine—how necessary a wide know¬ 
ledge and how important a good memory is for the 
expositor, who, in order to grasp the peculiar 
significance of details, must assign them to their 


his personal interest in the work he has to expound. 
From this point a path leads directly to the homily, 
which does not, however, belong to the proper 
function of the expositor, but for which the critical 
exposition is an indispensable preparation. 

(2) General hermeneutics .—This science of com¬ 
prehension forms the groundwork for the technique 
of exegesis proper, or general hermeneutics, which 
deals with the following topics, {a) The fixing of 
the true text.—There is often a didiculty even in 
reading an autograph, but it is specially difficult 
to re-construct a lost autograph from copies of 
various grades (Textual Criticism), as due con¬ 
sideration must be given not only to the genea¬ 
logical relations of the derivative documents, but 
also to the psychological possibilities of error, {h) 
Words and sentencej as tne vehicles of formulated 
thought.—For the sen e of the words mere ety¬ 
mology is of much le.s^ mportance than statistics 
of h piistic usage (Concordance), variations of 
ineo mg (Lexicon), and comparison with similar 
words (Sy lonyrnics). Foreign words, poetical 
words, and archaisms require special treatment; 
the construction of sentences must be studied in 
connexion vith historical grammar, (c) Restraints 
upon natural expression, i.e. forms of composition, 
and quotations.—This is of great importance ; the 
non-literary man speaks and writes as he thinks, 
but t he orator or author is under the necessity of 
making his productions conform to certain recog¬ 
nized forms of literature. Poetry ditlers in its 
structure from prose, having a peculiar metrical 
form conditioned by exigencies or rhythm, rhyme. 


proper place in the whole, and compare them with 
as many similar facts as possible. 

The final test of exposition is in the free repro¬ 
duction of the thought expressed in the text—in 
translation and paraphrase. It is easy to repeat 
verbally what one has heard, but difficult to repro¬ 
duce it in its true sense ; and unless every detail is 
brouLdit out by ample paraphrase,^ something will 
usually be lost. The task of conveying the thought 
in another language presents special difficulties; a 
translation must not be slavishly literal, nor yet 
merely a free rendering of the sense, but must be 
in keeping as much with the genius of the original 
as with that of the foreign language.- 

Exposition, however, is more than a mere repro¬ 
duction of the thought. It is rightly require<l <)f 
the expositor that he shall be al)Ove his text, i.e. 
that he shall in a sense understand its thought 
better than the original writer, so that he is in a 
position to criticize tiie thought itself as well as 
its formulation. Just as in the interiiretation of 
a law it is an acknowledged duty of the expositor 
to elicit and make good t he intention of the law¬ 
giver, as something in certain circumstances actu- 
ally op})o.s('.d to the lett(u* of the law, so akso in 
literature : what the author intended to say ; how 
he ought to have said it; whether a particular 
thought is relevant to his general argument, and 
whether it is in itself a right thought; whether 
the form is artistic and the reasoning sound—all 
these questions must be considered by the exegete, 
so that the exposition really resolves itself into a 
criticism. Here again, no iloubt, a .strong subjec¬ 
tive element emerges—certainly a source of danger 
for the exegete, yet an involuntary expression of 


1 M Kahler’s reprcKluctions of the thought in the Pauline 
Epistlea {UebreierbrUf, Halle, 1880, Der Brief tUs Faultts 
an die Galater, do. 1884, and Der so<jenannte hpheserbrttd, 
do. 1894) are modelH of tliis kind of paraphrase. .. o- u 

1 On the dithculliea of translation <'f. the / rologue to Sirach, 
and lamblichus.de Mysteriis, vii. h(p. Z.07, Parthey), also.Ie^rome 
Kf). Ivii ad l^ammachxmn de opturu) genere inte?pretandi 

schen an Wcnceslaus Linc-k,’ (Lrl. 

Schleiermacher, ‘ Bber die verschiodenen Methoden dw Uber- 
setzena,’ ABAW, 1813; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Was 
Lst Ubersetzen?’ In Euripides’ Iltppolytot, Berlin, 1891. 


etc. ; and history is not composed in the same way 
as a spei ch. Even style in its modern sense, i.e. 
as denoting the mode of expression ])eculiar to an 
individual writer, involves a certain limitation. 
I'lie exeg<‘te, moreover, must be specially careful 
in f)asHages where his author has not himself framed 
the expression of his thought, but has borrowed it, 
as, where there is imitation, use of sources, or 
quotation ; here it will often be necessary to note 
tliree distinct things—the autlmr’s own thought, 
the original sense of the passage quoted, and the 
sense in which tlie author uses it. {d) The ma¬ 
terials of thought—terms and ideas.—As a means 
of understanding the matter of tl»e work before 
him, the ex(‘geLe must he acquainted with the 
relevant arclueology, history, geograpliy, et(;., 
while, in onler to grasp the ideas and judgments, 
he must make himself familiar with the thinking 
of the age from which the document dates ; liero 
he must carefully guard figaiiist making unwar¬ 
ranted additions l-o, and putting false constructions 
u{)on, the original, (e) ilie motives of the utter¬ 
ance as determined by the general character of the 
work and the special purpose of the passage.—The 
exegete must endeavour to coni])reliend tlie conqio- 
sitioii in its entirety, taking account of every sen- 
t.mice in its relation to the whole, and tracing out 
the arrangement; hence the practical rule that, 
before entering upon a detailed exegesis, he should 
try to gain a general survey of the whole by a cur¬ 
sory reading ; he must seek to understand the work 
from the position of the author, and must, above 
all, be cognizant of the latter’s relati(jns to his 
readers. (/) J'he personality of the wiiter.—It 
is of the utmost importance that ti«e cxeg(h o should 
by j>airistaking psychological analysis gain an in¬ 
sight into tlie personality of his auilior. A literary 
work, like a work of art, is, in the liighest sense, 
but tlie outward manifestation of a creative mind, 
and even the exegesis of details is conditioned by 
a knowledge of the personality behind them: ‘si 
duo dicunt idem, non est idem. 

The fact that the proper understanding of details 
rests necessarily upon information which the orig¬ 
inal readers could supply for themselves, but which 
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could subsequently be provided by exe^e^^is only, 
iustibes the time-honoured nractice of prefacing a 
literary work with an Int rouaction. 

(3) Special hcrmc.ncntir.s\---{W\\i},v'A\ hermeneutics, 
when ajiplicd to a special held, becoines special her¬ 
meneutics, i.c., in tlie })resent case, Biblical hermen¬ 
eutics. It is not tliereby ini[)lied, however, that 
the Bible, as a book, is distinct from other books, 
and, in virlue of its ins]»iration, above the ordinary 
hermeneutical rules ; but the particular conditions 
in which it took shape, its peculiar contents, and 
our .special interest in them naturally re({uire a 
.sj)ecilic apjdication of the rules in question. To 
leave the lleb. text of the OT entirely out of ac¬ 
count, it i.s not every classical philologist who can 
(leal critically with the original text of the N T 
who can rightly e.stimate the character of itsih t'ek 
or rightly judge tlie style of what is essentially a 
ftopulnr literature; while the explanation of the 
matiu'ial calls for .s})ecial knowledge, and the prin- 
cinle of congeniality demands a receptivity for 
ndigious thinking, (hough this, again, must not 
be iLsed to sujiport the claim for a })eculiar theo- 
iogicai or ' believing- ’ exeyesis. 

(4) Individual hcrmcnriitics. — The coneeptioyi of 
special hermeneutics carries us still further. The 
Bible is not a literaiy unity, but an aggregation ; 
and, just as (he OT and the N'J' must, in the 
present position of exegesis, be dealt with separ¬ 
ately, so for every single }>ook of the Bible it is 
neces.sary to institute an individual hcrnKuieulic, 
i.e. to determine the rnodilications undergojie by 
the general rules of hermeneutics in consequence 
of the peculiar j)roblems raised by the individual 
book. \Ve eannot inter[)ret the writings of the 
lSynoptis(s, Paul, and John all in one and the same 
way, and it would be a crude error to transfer 
thoughts from Paul to the sayings of Jesus, or 
from the Enistle to the Hebrews to those of Patil 
or John ; tin; word Trarrjp a.s used by Jesus, Ibaul, 
and John has in each case a ditlerent meaning. 
The Aj) 0 caIy[>s(j has a hermencuti(; of its own. 
The exegesis of the Syno})tic (iospels must have 
regard to the literary [)robleni of the sources; that 
of Paul must consider the epistolatory style; that 
of Hebrt^ws the rhetorical form. liverywhcre in 
the N r the relation to the U 1’ presents peculiar 
didiculties, and this is specially true as regards 
the quotations; moreover, the relation varies with 
each NT writer. Individual hermeneutics must 
also take into consideration the history of inter¬ 
pretation for every single book, or, at least, the 
exegetical develoi)ment of the last hundred years. 

4. The history of exegesis.—'I'he exegesis of 
earlier times is now of almost no i)ractical im¬ 
portance. As compared with the work of recent 
years, it proce(*ded uj)on entirely dilierent princi¬ 
ples and worked with very ditlerent means. It is 
iieverthele.ss necessary, in the interests of science, 
to study the earlier work ; we must know upon 
who.se shoulders we stand, and what our predeces¬ 
sors had already attained. We (listinguish here 
between (I) the history of exegetes and (2) the 
history of exegesis. 

(I) The biography of exegetes forms part of the 
general history of Christian literature. It deals 
with many outstanding li'mres in the life of the 
Church w'lio were engaged in practical wmrk as 
well as in other kinds of literary w-ork, and only 
one phase of whose wmrk is to be considered here. 

It is also concerned with many w^hose names are 
all but forgotten, and whoso waitings have been 
lost, but who were of some im})ortance in tluur 
owm day, and had an influence upon later waiters; 
such names appear in great numbers in Eusebius, 
IIE\ in Jerome, de Viris illustribns (copied largely 
from the HE), and in his continuators Gennadius, 
Isidore, and lldefons. A considerable mass of I 


material from these lost works is to be found in 
the Catenre, and the first thing to be done is to 
disengage and restore it—a task which ha.s been 
taken in liand by 11. IJetzmann, J. Sickenberger, 
M. Eaulhaber, and others. A great deal can bo 
recovered from quotations in extant commentaries, 
and, w'hile there is a dilliculty in the fact that the 
Eathersin their polemical remarks seldom give the 
relevant names, careful observation enables us to 
a.s.sign not a little to the original writers; 
portions of Apollinaris of Laodicea {;an be re¬ 
constructed from Clirysostom and Jeronu'. The 
history of ex(‘gesis would juesent a much more 
vivid picture of the learned discussions of the 
period if we could but endow- these anonymi w ith 
distinct personalities. 'I’lie Latin exegetes of that 
age depend as much ujam the (Ireeks as ('icero 
ami his contemporaries on Posidonius and others. 
Ambrose might almost be called the echo of Origen. 
Eroni a Latin translation Swetc has been able to 
re construct a great commentary by 'J'heodore of 
Mopsuestia {Theodori cpiscoj)i Mopsurstini in epis- 
tolas heati Pauli eomi)init<irii, C'ainbj-idge, 1880- 
82). How- (lie work of the earlier Latin exegetes 
may be recoveied from the later has been shown bv 
A. Souter, A. L. Bamsay, and J. Ilaiissleiter with 
regard to Pelagius, Beatusof Libana, and ITimasius 
respectively. A thorough investigation of tlieljar- 
loviiigian commentaries w-ould assuredly >icld as 
rich materials as w-uuld that of the Greek Catence. 

The individual exegetes must next bo grouped 
scliools. J'he Gnostics {e.g. IJeracloon) form 
fiarty of (heir own, wdiile llippolytns and 
MetlioJins stand a])art from the main develop¬ 
ment. With Origen are associated, on the one 
and, Eusebius of Gesarea and the Cajipadocians ; 
the other, the later Alexandrians, as, e.g., 
Didymns the Blind, and also Cyril of Ah'xarulria. 

To luician are attached the so-called Antioc.henes 
(Theodore of ileraclea, Eusebius of Emesa, Diodoro 
of Tarsus, John Chrysostom, Isidore of Pelusium, 
Theodore of Mojisuestia, Tlieodoret of ('yrus), and 
the Syrian Nestorians, e.g. Iso'diidii. Others, 
sucli as Ajiollinaris of Laodicea, IL'sychius of 
Jerusalem (-f 433), and Severian of Gabala, must 
be more thoroughly examined before they can be 
classified. Of tlie later Byzantians, Aretas, (Eeu- 
menius, and 'i'lieojibylact are mere compilers ; 
Pbotius is more independent. There is no such 
close connexion among the Latin exegetes, though 
those of Africa (TertuIlian, Cyf)rian, Tycdionius, 
Augustine) and of Spain ((Gregory 01 Elvira, 
Beatus of Libana, Isidore) had in each case a com¬ 
mon tradition. The Roman Decimus Ililarianus 
llilarius, the Roman convert Isaac ex Judmo 
(probably the so-called Ambrosiiister and at the 
same time the author of Quccstumcs Vetcris et 
Novi Testamenti, ed. A. Souter, CSEL 1. [PJU8J), 
the British Pelagius, and the Arian Opus iin- 
perfectnm in Matthecum (among the works of 
Chrysostom, PG, Ivi. 611-946) merit special 
attention. 

In the Middle Ages we have the Venerable 
Bede, with whom ns leader a number of les.s inde- 
icndent Carlovingian tlieologians, such as Alcuin, 
laymo, Hrabanus Maurus, l^aschasius Kadbertus, 
Angelomusof Luxeiiil, Rernigius of Auxerre, and 
—the mo.st eminent of them all—Christian Druth- 
rnar of Stavelot, are associated. Walafri<l Strabo 
with his Glossa Ordinaria laid a foundation for 
tlie succeeding period, in which Peter Lombard, 
Hugh of St. Caro, Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, and 
Bonaventura composed their great scholastic com- 
mentaries ; along w-ith these w'e have the mystics, 
Rujiert of Deutz, Bernard of Clairvaux, Hugh and 
Richard of St. Victor, Herveus, etc. The 14th 
cent, saw the production of the comprehensive 
Moralitates [Speculum morale^ etc.) 01 Vitalis a 
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Furno, Peter Berchorius, and Robert TIolcott. A 
new y)e^inning was made by Nicolas of Lyra 
(t 1340) and Ids continiiators Paul of Bur^ms ami 
Matthias Doring. Of the Humanists, besides 
Erasmus, mention should be made of Faber Stajm- 
lensis, Cajetan ; of the Reformers of various 
tendencies, Luther, Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, 
Justus Jonas; Zwingli, Oecolam})adius, Pellican] 
Bullinger; Bucer, Capito; Calvin, Beza, Marlorat! 
The 17th century was, in the sphere of exegesis as 
elsewlnue, the century of polemics. On the Koman 
Catholic side there were, in addition to Maldonat 
and Salmero, N. Serarius, Escobar, Cornelius 
a Lapide, J. Tirinus, and IMemxduus; on the 
Lutheran, N. Selnecker, D. Chytrauis, Hunnius, 
Balduin, Erasmus Schmid, Dorsch, Calovius, and 
Sebastian Schmidt; on tlie Calvinistic, Piscator, 
Pareus, Amyraut, Cornarus, Heidegger; on I he 
Socinian, Faustus Socimis, (Tell, and otliers. Exe¬ 
gesis in the liistorical spirit begins with Hugo 
(irotius (t l()4r)), J. Cleri(;us (f 173>(i), and .J. J. 
Wetstein (1751). Valuable collect,ions are [J. 
Pearson] Critici sacri^ London, 1060; M. Poole, 
Synopsis rritico?nn?i, London, U)d9-7() ; C. Starke, 
Sy7w/)sis Jiihliot/ierce exege.ticcr. in Vrtns v,t Nocum 
Testament uni, Leii)zig, 1733-41 (^1763). 'rhe work 
of the 18th cent, is for the most part embeddrd in 
dissertations ; but comment.aries of a more gem*r;il 
kind were written by J. L. von Moshcim (|•I7.')^)), 
J. I). Micliacdis (1769-1790), S. J. P>aumgarten 
(1757), J. S. Semler (1769 fh), and, somewhat latc'r, 
i)y J. (L and E. F. (J. RosenmiiHer, and 11. h'. 
(L Panins, of Heidelberg (tl851), (h<* last emi¬ 
nent represimtative of rationalism. Of 19th cent, 
exegetes the following deser\’e special mention : 
Schleiermaeher, F\ Liicke, W. M. de Wctte ; 
A. W. Knobel, F. Hitzig, O. F. Fritzsche, L. J, 
Riickert, H. A. W. AL.'yer, E. Reiiss, H. ICwald ; 
F. C. Baur, K. C. J. Holsten ; F. A. (L Tholnck, 
F. L. Oodet, hk W. 11 engsti'nbeig, J. C. K. Hof¬ 
mann, T. F. K, Keil, Franz Ilelitzsch, J. P. Lange, 
J. Ik Beck; in the latter half of the century ; A. 
Dillmann, Ik Iku'lhgen, C. Siegfried, O. /o(d<.ler, 
H. Struck, J. Well hausen, A. Merx ; B. Weiss, \\k 
Beyschlag, G. Hau[)t, T. Zahn, P. Ewald, 11. J. 
lL)ltzinann, R. A. Lipsius, P. W. S<hmiedel, 
11. von Soden ; J. B. Light foot, B. F. Westcott, 
J. M. S. Balion ; of the i)resent <lay ; B. Dtihm, 
H. Gunkel, K. ISlarti, W. Nowack, U. Kittel, (k 
Steuernagel, G. Heinrici, A. Jiilicher, Iv. Knojd, 

F. Spitta, J. Weiss, W. Bousset, W. IlcitmiilhT, 
H. Li(;tzmann, E. Klostermann, M. Dibelius, 
H. Windisch, E. Kiggenbach ; S. R. Driver, A. 
Plummer, W. Sanday, 11. B. Swete, (k A. Biiggs, 

G. A. Barton, W. K. Harper, G. Ik Moore, 11. P. 
Smith, B. W. Bacon, E. D. Burton, J. E. Frame, 
J. H. Ropes. 

( 2 ) The history of exegesis, in so far as it is 
separable from the history of exogetical theory, 
can deal only with the exegesis of single books 
and, more specilically, of single ])assages. Where 
it treats of single b(»oks, it falls most conveniently 
under the so-called individual hcrmenentic.s (§ ^ 
( 4 )), while, where it is concerned with special 
passages, it is a study as interesting as it is profit¬ 
able, guarding the exegete against manv an error. 
If it often seei!is a mere labyrinth of aberrations, 
yet it frequently exhibits the various possible 
views more cleaiay than a purely arg'iimentiativo 
analysis of the text would do. Lnrther, it sliows 
which views have already been refuted and may 
therefore be left out of account, ami it thus bungs 
the exegete to the point wheia; he can begin to 
work afresh with a prosi)ect of success. Many oi 
the interpretations proposed from time to time 
in periodi(“als, etc., would never see the light i 
their proposers had a knowledge of the history oi 
exegesis. 


Thus, while J. G. B. Winer {Pauli ad Galatns 
Ejnstola, 1828, p. 125) speaks of some two hundred 
and lifty interpretations of Gal the later history 
of exegesi.s show's us that the variations fall unde^ 
two main types, and that the choice of theex(‘g('(c 
must lie between tlu'se. It would not lie right, 
however, to take account of modern exegetes ordy ; 
in many cases the various possible theoritas are 
found from the very outset, and thus run paralhd 
to one another throughout the entire history of 
exegesis, 'rhe Greek exegetes, slight as may be 
the value of their theoretical princijdes for us, had 
(he imnumse advantage; of a living knowhsige of 
Greek (though we must certainly bear in mind the 
linguistic devcdopmeiit that took place between 
the 1st and the 4th c('ntur 3 g and the ditl’erence 
between the po[)ular idiom of the Bible and the 
literary language of the Fathers), and the ad¬ 
vantage also of an accurat(* knowledge of details. 
With references to the fourth jx-tition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, we learn more from Origen’s statement 
that ^irLovatos do(‘s not oceair elsev Inue than from 
all etymological attempts to explain it; the com¬ 
parison of the n ' ient vea^ions gives a synoj)sis of 
• •'1 possible renderings of the word; Angnstine’s 
classilication in dc Sermone Domini in monte {PL 
xxxiv. 1229) shows the three lines on which all 
subsequent, (axegesis of the passage proc(‘eded—the 
natural, the spiritual, and the sajTaniental ; while 
the history of exegesis since the Reformation shows 
that the last two have gradiially been given up, so 
tliat the first <alone is [)ossible to-day. As regards 
the Ijord’s Su[)i)er, again, a truly historical exe¬ 
gesis of the narratives Fiiay be said to begin with 
L. J. Riickert (1853). All previous ex(!getes had 
started from the dogmati(! question, ‘What is the 
Holy (k>mmunion ?’ instead of asking, ‘ Wliatactu- 
ally took jdacci at tlui last meal of Jesus?’ It is 
true that h(‘re and (hen^ in the older exegesis, as 
in (dhrysostom, Augustine, Liitlnu', and Galvin, 
w'c limi glimpsivs into the historical aspect of tho 
institution, and tluise the modern exegete must 
jilso tak(^ into account. 

I'lxegesis is an art; and of exi'gesis, as of all art, 
it is (rue that its higlu^st merit consists, not in 
originality, but in the surem^ss with whicdi the 
right thing is seized ; for, however often the l ight 
thing has bemi thought and said before, it still 
remains Ijoth true and new. 

Litkratckk.— H. Stcinthal, Geschichte Spnirhwii^i^cti- 
Si-fadf, I't rlin, IHUl ; W. Dilthey, ‘ l>ni I'hilstchunv: dt-r lUa- 
mciu'ulik ’ in r/nlnsnjdiiticJie Ahhiindl. ('hrisfn/di Siiiuuirt 
(ir.ividiarf, TuU\n'^{.‘U, 19U() ; A. Merx, h'ine Juuh’ rmn Auslvijt'ii 
'inxl>et!(>nd(’re des A'r Halle, 18711; H. J. Holtziiuoin, ‘Has 
Urnltlfin dor Oosch. dor {ll>'id(’Lherp‘r I'cstschh/l^ 

iss(l) ; E. Reuss, (it'nch. dvr he 'd, Schriften dt'H A Vf Uruiiswick 
is.-.?, PI*. 574U)79 ; G. Heinrici, art. ‘ Henneneutik ’ in I'RhP 
vii. 718-7r)(); H. Volhncr, Vom Lesni mid Deutvn fu’diiicr 
Schriftvn VolkHhuc.hvr, iii. 9), Halle, HM)7 ; 

G. l4 Gilbert, Interpretation of the Bible: a History, 

New York, 1008. E. V. DOU.SCII U I'Z. 

INTERPRETATION (Vedic and Avesta).— 
’riie history of the exegesis of the Rigveda is not 
without value in its implications for idie inteijire- 
tation of other sacred texts. This 'Geda possesses 
an elaborate commentary by Sayana, a South- 
Indian scholar (latter half of 14th cent. A.n. ), and 
in the earliest stage of Euro])ean study of the VT'da 
it was believed that it would be siitlicient to trans¬ 
late the text according to this commcniary---a 
irocess which is actually exhibited in (he version 
)y H. H. Wilson (London, 1866 SS). 'rinueis, how¬ 
ever, an earlier sonree in the Nirukta. of Yaska, who 
was eighteen eciiitnries prior to Sayana, and who 
not merely diverges from him, but declares that his 
own pred<M*essors, whose works are no longer ex¬ 
tant, diflered both from himself and from each 
other. In other words, the meaning of a large 
number of Vedie words and passages was lost in 
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Indi8U This fact, together with the many con¬ 
tradictions found in Sayaria’s commentary, led R. 
Roth to urge that the Kigveda must be explained 
from itself, together with the assistance furnished 
by comparative philology and the closely cognate 
language of the Avesta {q.v.) The results of this 
method are admirably })resented in the translation 
by H. Grassman (Leipzig, 1876-77). Yet, if the 
‘traditional’ school inclined to one extreme, the 
‘linguistic’ school went to the other. The result 
was a growing conviction that the golden mean 
should be followed, and on this basis A. Ludwig 
re-translated the Rigveda (Prague, 1876-88), not 
disregarding the native commentaries of YAska 
and Sayana, and at the same time taking into 
account the data afforded by comparative phil¬ 
ology, etc. Some scholars, however, have not 
been satisfied with this general principle, and have 
sought to interpret the Rigveda along other lines. 
Thus A. Bergaigne explained practically the entire 
text allegorically (cf. his Religion vhfique^ Paris, 
1878'83), and his pupil, P. Regnaud [Le Rig-Vtda^ 
Paris, 1892), endeavoured to prove that the whole 
Rigveda was composed for the sacrificial ritual. 
On the other hand, an ‘Indian’ school arose, 
headed by R. Pischel and K. Geldner, who, in 
their Vedische Studien (JStuttgart, 1889-1901), 
maintain that the Veda is to be interpreted from 
the India of the classical period, a round mil¬ 
lennium later. Both the ‘ritual’ and the ‘Indian’ 
schools have a certain justification : some Vedic 
verses may well have been composed for the 
liturgy, and, even where this is not the case, the 
ritual use of Vedic passages may assist in cast¬ 
ing light upon the meaning attributed to them 
(whether rightly or wrongly) in the early Brah- 
manic peri(;d ; and for the ‘Indianists’ it must 
be said that there would be—at least if the Rig¬ 
veda had not been composed under very different 
circumstances and views of life from those wliich 
prevailed in the classical period—ndatively little 
change in the course of a thousand years in the 
East. Curiously enough, comparative rt;ligion has 
thus far played little part in Vedic interiuctation, 
though its importance has been recognized by If. 
Olden berg {Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 
33-38), and has been sanely ap{)li(‘d by L. von 
Schroeder in his Mi/stcrium tend im Rig¬ 

veda (Leipzig, 1908). In some cases, moreover, 
it is by no means iinj)ossil)lo that the religions of 
modern India may illuminate some of the jnoblems 
of Vedic religion. Tin; ideal translalion of the 
Rigveda, which shall take into consideration native 
tradition and the sciences of comparative jihilology 
and comj[)arative religion, the liturgy and classical 
Indian thought, is still to be done. 

The process of develo[)nient in the exegesis of 
the Avesta has not been dissimilar. The major 
portion of the Avesta })Ossesses an elaborate gloss 
in Pahlavi, with a Sanskrit version by Neriosangh 
(fl. c. A.D. 12U0). The first to attempt a transla¬ 
tion of the Avesta, An(pietil du Perron (Paris, 
1771), was naturally restricted to the native Parsi 
tradition, which was itself based, in his day, on an 
inadequate knowledge not merely of Avesta, but 
even of Pahlavi. But Roth on the Vedic side had 
a counterpart on the Avesta in E. Burnouf {Com- 
mentaire sur le Yacna, Paris, 1833-35), and a 
eavage controversy now broke out between the 
‘traditionalists’ and the ‘linguists.’ The‘tradi¬ 
tional’ school was represented chiefly by F. Spi<‘gel 
{Avesta iibcrsetzt, Leipzig, 1852-63, Commentar uber 
das Avesta, do. 1864-68) and F. Justi {llandbuck 
der Zendsprache, do. 1864), followed, with con¬ 
siderable reservation, by C. de Harlez {Avesta 
traduif^, Paris, 1881), as well as by L. H. Mills 
{Gathas, Leipzig, 1894-1913), while the translation 
of tlie Avesta by J. Darmesteter {SBE iv.^ [1895], 


xxiii. [1883], and especially Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 
1892-93) is little more than a reproduction of the 
Pahlavi version. The ‘linguistic’ school, inspired 
largmly by Roth, found defenders in such scholars 
as H. Hilbschmann, also J. and T. Baunack {S>tu- 
dien anf dem Gebiete des Griech. und der arischen 
Sprachen, i., Leipzig, 1886-88). As in Vedic exe¬ 
gesis, however, the best method has been found 
to be one of combination of ‘traditional’ and 
‘linguistic’ methods. M. Hang, who began as a 
pronounced antagonist of traditionalism {Fun^ 
Gathas, Leipzig, 1858-60), became almost a tradi¬ 
tionalist himself after residence in Bombay {Essays 
on .. . the Parsis*, Lomlon, 1907) ; ami C. Bar- 
tholornae, who in his Arische Forschnngen (Halle, 
1882-87) was pronouncedly a ‘linguist,’ now gives 
full credit to the tradition, weighing both sides 
impartially, and deciding strictly according to the 
merits in each case {Altiran. Wbrterb., Strassburg, 
1904, from which he has comi)ilcd his Gatlui’s des 
Awesta, do. 1905, and his j^upil, F. Wolff, his 
Avesta . . . ubersetzt, do. 1910). In the interpre¬ 
tation of the religion of the Avesta it is not 
impossible that a new stage has been inaugurated 
by the researclies of J. H. Moulton {Early Zoro¬ 
astrianism, London, 1913), who holds that much 
that has hitherto been believed to be Iranian is 
Magian, and that the Magi w'ere neither Indo- 
germanic nor Semitic (see art. Magi). The ‘ higher 
criticism’ of both Veda and Avesta is as yet only 
in its initial stages, though a beginning has been 
made by H. Oldenberg {iJie Hymnen des Rigveda, 
i., Berlin, 1888) and E. V. Arnold {Ved, Metre, 
Cambridge, 1905) for the one, and by K. Geldner 
{Uber die Metrik des j Unger en Avesta, Tubingen, 
1877) for the other. For an account of the inter¬ 
pretation of the Qur’An, see art. Qur’an. 

Litkraturb.—H. Oldenberg:, Vedaforschiing, .st\at|?art, 1906 ; 
K. Geldner, (?/rr ii. [1904] 4U-63. LOUIS II. GUAY. 

INTROSPECTION. —‘Introspection,’ briefly 
defined, is turning the mind inward unon itself, 
and is thus practically synonymous w'itli self-con¬ 
sciousness to that extent. It is distinguished from 
both external and internal events considered as 
a mere stream of experiences that are not held 
in the field of attention as phenomena of self. 
External events may occur in a series, or be a 
stream of facts in a sequential or a causal order, 
but they are not aware of this fact, nor of them¬ 
selves as individual events. They simply occur 
and do not know\ Ordinary slates of conscious¬ 
ness, such as sensations, memories, and thoughts, 
occur also more or less like outer events, but they 
also rejiresent some kind of knowledge. In one’s 
waking states one is continuously conscious, })er- 
haps usually conscious only of what is going on 
about one. One may not be inspecting tno states 
themselves. But, at any moment in which one 
may wish to look at these states as one’s own, one 
may turn the mind’s attention to these internal 
events and distinguish them as mind and not 
outer facts. This is an act of introspection. It is 
identical with self-consciousness in so far ns it 
represents aw'arencss of one’s own states, but it also 
imiilios more persistency of attention tlian is neces¬ 
sary for an act of self-consciousncss. Hence it has 
come to denote the habit of the reflective psycholo¬ 
gist who studies or examines his own mental states 
and their laws, con.sidered as such and apart from 
their cau.sal relation to external events. VVe thus 
contemplate our own action and its relation to the 
‘ self,’ and become observers of our mental states as 
they pass, whether these states are the result of 
external stimuli or are the inner and spontaneous 
actions of the mind. 

So far as we know assuredly, man is the only 
being that practises introspection, and it is cer- 
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^inlv one of the most important incidents in his 
intellectual and moral development. It is (he 
point at which the mind arrests its native tendency 
to let its thoughts take their own course, or to let 
the will express the passing impulses. Without 
this power and habit of introspection man would 
be a mere passive spectator of outer events, and 
would take no voluntary part in his own develop¬ 
ment, but would be the blind result of Ids enviion- 
ment. Introspection, however, shows liis partial 
independence of this environment, and his capacity 
for controlling his own thoughts and interests. 

Locke calls this power of introspection the ‘in¬ 
ternal sense,’ and distinguishes it from sensation, 
which he regards as ‘external sense.’ As an ‘in¬ 
ternal sense’ he names introspection ‘reOexion,’ 
and says that he ‘ would be understood to mean 
that notice wldch the mind takes of its own opera¬ 
tions, and the manner of them, by reason whereof 
there come to be ideas of these operations in tlie 
understanding.’ But he carries his discussion of it 
very little beyond that of definition, though he 
means to include in it all those functions which are 
related to the body of our subjective knowled{^e. 
Locke deliberately compares the function of in¬ 
ternal sense to that of external sense, and so implies 
thereby that it receives its ‘ideas’ by impression, 
though, in the opinion of the present wiitor, he did 
not intend readers to suppose this. The falsity of 
the implication was no doubt the reason that later 
students of tlie question lay no stress on rellexion 
as a distinct faculty. Leibniz apparently does not 
mention it, save to accent it as a functional action 
of importance in knowledge. In Hamilton ‘self- 
consciousness’ is the term for this function, and he 
carefully admits that, as a function of knowledge, 
it does not determine the basis of any non-sensa- 
tional philosopliy. But he regards it as a })iesenta- 
tive function of Knowledge. 

It is prohalde, however, that we too often forget 
what it is tluit makes this function an important 
one in the economy of intellectual and moral de¬ 
velopment. This is its relation to attention (y.v.). 
However else we may regard attention, it is the 
movable aspect of conscioiLsness, so to speak, 
and enables the mind to arrest its interest in the 
panorama of events naturally passing before it, 
and in this arrest it discovers its own part in the 
drama itself. ‘that consciousness is a variable 
function in the scene becomes thus a factor in the 
total product of observation, and the attenldon 
can seize this part in its progress and make it a 
part of our analyzed knowledge, as well as the 
phantasmagoria of external objects. Introspection 
18 thus the means of arresting, through attention, 
the purely aiitomatie or retlex cour.^e of events in 
the natural sensory life. 

It has been customary on tlie part of a certain 
group of scientilic philosoj)hers, ii ‘scieritilic’ can 
apply them, to ridicule introspection as an 
organ of knowledge. Bossihly this attitude of 
inmd was due to the habit of the opposing school 
of trying to assert certain truths which Avere 
supposed to be unanalyzable and unamenable to 
scepticism. But, whatever the faults of a dogmatic 
method, it was easy to show that the very critic of 
introspection could not make any contention in his 
own favour without tlie use of introspective and 
analytic habits of thought and rcilexioii. Human 
intercourse is practically impossible without that 
examination oi our own ideas and concejitions 
which enables us to ascertain and understand the 
mental processes in beings like ourselves, and some 
agreement must exist preliminary to all mutual 
intercourse in such matters. Intn^spection simply 
establishes the rationale on which rest all social 
relations, and makes possible the interchange of 
ideas and adjustment of our moralities. 


Litrraturb.—L ocke, Essay concerning Human Under¬ 
standing, ch. i. ; W. Hamilton, Metaphysics, Edinburgh and 
Loinion, lSfj9, Lect. xxix. ; W. James, FrincipLes of PaychoLogy, 
London, 1905-07, i. 186 ; G. T. Ladd, Psychology, Descriptive 
and Explanatory, do. 1894, ch, ii. 

James H. Hyslop. 

INTUITIONALISM.—i. Introductory. —The 

term ‘ intuition ’ {intueri, ‘ to look upon ’) symbolizes 
the conception that one among the sources of know¬ 
ledge is the direct and immediate apprelieiisiou of 
truth. It opposes the notion that all wisdom is 
based, whether directly or indirectly, upon in¬ 
tellectual processes and reasoned judgments. 

In the 18th and early 19th cent, the advocates of 
intuitionalism were engaged in combating the view 
of utilitarianism, which believed that the ground¬ 
work of moral judgments consists, in the last 
analysis, in the estimation of the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and that of hedonism, whiidi 
claims that the .source <d moral judgments is and 
should be in the determination of that line of 
conduct wliich will bring, in the long run, the 
liighest liappiness. On (he contrary, intuitional¬ 
ism claimed that there is that within us which 
will, independently of any calculation of facts or 
expediencies, fiirnish an inviolable criterion of 
right and VKuig. good and bad, true and false. 

In the presimt state of the theory of knowledge, 
the chief contention of intuitionalism is against 
enqtiricism, which reduces all rational veriti (*8 and 
moral and religious certainties back not 8 im}>ly to 
individual and tribal cxpeiicnces, but to those also 
<»f the race which liave been harvested l-hronghout 
a long stretch of biological evolution in the form 
of instincts and the predis})Ositioii of the organism 
towards riglit behaviour. 

Intuitionalism still tries to make tlie distinction, 
as Kant did in The Critique of Pure Peason (I 7 ^i 8 ), 
that the necessary truths of morality and religion 
are not caused and ])ro(luccd by experience, but 
conditioned and called out by it. Apriorism has 
also antagonized (ho jtoint of view of empiri(!i.sm. 
Intuitionalism <iil 1 ’erH Irom apriorism in emphasizing 
usually the im]><)rtance of alVection rather than, or 
in preference to, cognit ion as being itself a direct 
source of knowledge. The nnlikeness of tlie two 
is represented, c.g., in tlie fondness of a[)riorism 
for the doctrine of innat<; ideas—a j»oint of view 
with which intuitionalism has latterly little 
sympathy. The ndationship betwi'cn aiiriorhmi 
and intuitionalism is, howevc^r, often a friendly 
one, as, c.q., in the intellecTnal intuitioiialisin of 
IMato and Fichte and in the claim of other students 
that, wliile allecliuri is fundamental as a souri^e of 
knowledge, it is essential that the content of tlio 
allectivc life he cognized and thus orgariizial liefore 
it can constitute knowledge of an ellective sort or 
consciousiu‘ss of a high order. 

2 . Classification of intuitionalists.—It is custom¬ 
ary to classify intuitionalists according to what 
they regard as the }»r(;domiiiant source—within 
consciousness or outside of it—of moral and religious 
truth. The following view-jioints may be men¬ 
tioned : ( 1 ) tlie my tliieal intuitionalists, who simply 
atlirm that conscience and the love of righteousness 
are the voice of a Supreme Ruler who hovers about 
and dominates the personal life ; ( 2 ) the juristic 
intuitionalists, who posit (Jod as the Law-giver, 
who speaks to the heart tlirough Cliurch, creed, or 
revealed word; ( 3 ) the mystical intuitionalists, 
who have a sense of the rapport between the per¬ 
sonal life and the liigher personality who operates 
as indwelling spirit; (4) tlie rationalistic, or in¬ 
tellectual, intuitionalists ((dirvsostom, Augustine, 
Cud worth, Clark, Cahliuwoou), who believe that 
it is in the very nature of reason or the under¬ 
standing to ajiprehend the unchangeable truths of 
moral life, and who sometimes appeal by way of 
analogy to the axioms of mathematics, which they 
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claim to be finishod truths that could not have 
come throui^h exjxuicnce; (5) the emotional or 
festludic int uitioiialists (Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, 
Jtonsseau, Hiuhai t, Kant in his later years, and 
Sclileit'niiachcr), who discover (inality in the feel- 
in;^" of the beauty or the rectitude of certain kinds 
of tlioii^j^ht and conduct as o[)posed to otlier kinds ; 
llto bai t, e.g., has used the analogy of our ai)|)recia- 
tion of consonant anti dissonant notes which are 
universally a{)[>reciated as such without the neces¬ 
sity of training" and without the need of descri[>tion 
or analysis; the Hebrew relip:ionists were ore 
dominantly of this type and were fond of appeal! 
to the heart as the source of wisdom ; (6) the 
perceptual intuitionalists (Butler, Martineau, W. 
E. H. Becky, and Kant durinjjj his middle years), 
who claim that the perception of rij^dit and wron*:::, 
which is never mistaktui by a normal mind, can be 
compared to the perception of colour by tlie eye, 
extension by tln^ hand, or tlie relationship among 
discrete objects by the mind. 

Such a classilication, while convenient, is un¬ 
satisfactory. There are those like [.ocke and 
Paley, who, while claiming to be consistent em¬ 
piricists, naively accept as ultimate the intuitions 
of the law of causality, of (lod, and of the axioms. 
Others, of whom Descartes is typical, make a show 
of extreme intellectualism ami at the same time 
accept the non-rational intuition as a starting-point 
and constant criterion of truth {Mcditdtiom 11., 
ft (iL), In like manner, Spinoza, a strict moral 
logician, posits ‘a third kind of knowledge’—• 

‘ scientilic intuition’—which transcends tlie know- 
l(‘dge of the qualities and attributes of things 
given by reason and ariives at the apprehension of 
the essence of things (AV/oYw, Kng. tr.-, I.,(>ndon, 
1894, pt. ii. prop. 40, scholium 2; pt. v. prop. 25, 
ct al .). 

We tind, too, an unclassiliable type of intuitional¬ 
ism in 1‘lotinus and (he Myslics, ^\'hi(dl might be 
termed negative intuilionalism. The reason is 
constantly delining truth in urdfv to be able to 
transcend its formulations. The classiilcations 
usually suggested do violence to the facts, since so 
many of tlie writers culti\ ate a sort of ech'cticism 
which would recognize tin; value of essentially all 
the sources of wisdom. Martineau, in letter and 
spirit, is as mucli an a‘>thetic; as he is a perce})tual 
iniuitionalist. Price, Keid, Butler, and others of 
th(^ ‘ common sense ’ school accept the ultimate the- 
is( ic origin of the moral consci(Misness and at the 
same time tind within it a rational princijdc of 
action alongside of the natural imiiulses, inst incts, 
and appetites which, wlien normal, are useful. 

A valuable itiHtanco of the refusal to a<;copt a siiiv^Ie faculty 
or function as the sour(,’e of wisdom is tliat of Fichte (7V/c 
Scienc.e of FAIlIcs, tr. A. E. Kroeger, London and New York, 
1897, p, 1S3): ‘ (JoM.science is the iinnu diafe conscioiisnrss of 
ottr detertmdied dlit )j. . . . The consciousness of a (Ictcrmiuod 
aoinewhat is never immediate, but can only be found through 
an act of thinking; atid hence, so far as its material is con¬ 
cerned, our consciousm-ss of duty is never immediate; but 
the (^otisciouMiess thdt this determined somewhat is duty, is an 
immediate coiiscioustiess as soon as tlie determined is'given. 
The consciousness of duty is formuLitcr immediate; and this 
formal part of consciousiiess is a mere feeling.’ 

t. History of theory.—Tlie 19th cent., parti¬ 
cularly tlie latter luilf of it, has witnea.sea the 
falling of intuitionalism into disrepute. ‘Pure’ 
intuitionalism, which assumes a linal, though 
latent, form of ethical and religious consciousness, 
waiting only to be called out by experience, has 
had almost no advocates. The whole trend of 
thought has been inimical to such a view. Com¬ 
parative ethics has sliown tliat tlie moral standards 
among peoples in dili’erent jiarts of the earth are 
as diverse as are the social customs by which they 
are governed [e.g.y L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in 
Evolution^ London, 1996; E. Westerniarck, MI^ 
do. 1906). Developmental ethics has been able to 


trace out the laws of the evolution of morality 
from animal and tribal life to its higher types 
(H. It. Marsliall, Instinct (wd Reason, New York, 
1898; A. Sutlierlaiul, The, Origin and Growth of 
the Moral Instinct, London, 1898). The study of 
instincts and their evolution has seemed to account 
for the content of the moral and religious life in 
terms of the content of instinct (T. A. Kihot, The 
Psgchologg of the Emotiu7is, liondon, 1897 ; W. 
McDoiigall, An Introduction to Social Psychology, 
do. 1908). It has been easy to describe liow tlie 
laws of imitation hind liumaiiity together so closely 
tliat the ‘sancDons’ are supremely authoritative 
((L Tarde, Lcs Lois de Tiniit((twn, Paris, 1895; J. 
M. Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, 
London and New York, 1906). The laws of 
suggestion have been so well describeil that one 
can understand how social judgments can per¬ 
petuate themselves from generation to generation 
through ‘ social heredity,’ and how they can become 
so authoritative tliat they assume the majesty of 
a transcendental authority ; hoiu'e also the sifting 
of standards in the same tribe or people until there 
is such a unity, time-wise and space-wise, within 
the united group that the social judgments {i.e, 
moral preee})ts as felt witliin the individual) seem 
absolutely universal, necessary, and changeless. 
It lias been understood, too, how in the lives of 
growing children all the commands of those in 
authority, all the precepts, and ail the emotional 
afipeals leave their traces or fringes until the mind 
is clothed linally with a moral ‘atmosphere’ that 
is irresistibly impelling. The ellect nf the environ¬ 
ment on (he child who is constantly submerged 
within the .social complex is not unlike that of 
hypnotic suggeslion, whi<‘h can alone and of itself 
pr<sln(;e eH'octs indistinguishable from moral im¬ 
pulses. Indeed, tlui person undcu'going the sugges¬ 
tion will not believe his imjiulses otlier than of 
subjective origin, personal and original (cf. M. J. 
Guyau, Education and Heredity, London, 1891). 
If one combines in his thought the ellect of all 
these inlluenccs u})on tlie pcu'sonal consciousness, 
and kee[)s well in mind the accumulated predis¬ 
positions towards certain types of tliought and 
sentiment whieli are jiassed on from generation to 
gimeratioii, it does not seem unreasonable to share 
the conviction of those who look u})on conscience 
as a rclined hereditary memory. It is not to be 
wondered at that, witli the prevailing passion for 
the developmental explanation of all things, in¬ 
tuitionalism should have been well nigli swept 
away. 

This irresistible evolutionary habit of thinking 
has recently found expression in the t wo widely 
accepted doctrines of radical empiricism and prag¬ 
matism. It would seem to the devotees of these 
schools that all the old landmarks of tliought— 
time, space, causality, freedom, God, conscience, 
the axioms—had been swept from their liase and 
swallowed up in Hie current of a changing order. 
To he sure, they re-establish themselves as postu¬ 
lates, perhap.s necessary postulates, of thought. 
But, even so, the doctrine of intuitionalism has 
seemed to suller a deluge of destruction, for it has 
been its genius to claim to base the unsteady 
thought and wavering faith of mankind upon 
foundations that are changeless and eternal. 

What is there left, then, of intuitionalism ? Very 
little, indeed, in its older form, except to those who 
still cling to a conception of a static as against a 
plastic and changing universe. It is a remarkable 
fact, however, that during the last two or three 
decades the tide has been turning in exactly the 
opposite direction. There has been a revival of a 
modified intuitionalism as lively as wa.s the English 
ethical intuitionalism in the days of Hume. It is 
particularly noticeable among the recent students 
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of the origin, development, and meaning of religion. 
It has arisen not in spite of, but by reason oT the 
evolutionary conception of the world and of morals 
and religion. The point of departure of t he newa^r 
intuitionali.sm is the study of instinct and feeling; 
it.s method of procedure is the descri])tion of the 
processes of consciousness in their genetic relations, 
and the analysis of the nature of thinking ; ami its 
culmination is the notion that intelligenec and 
reason are not primary and controlling facts of 
consciousness, but seia^ndary functions of a con¬ 
sciousness which is fundamentally of a pulsing, 
energistic kind, for the sake of aidiiig it in making 
finer and fuller adjustments. It looks as if the Iif 75 
of lower animals and plants is essentially dynamistic 
or voluntaristic. The first fact of organic; life seems 
to be an impulse towards action, a want, a need. 
Probably in its early stages it does not cognize, 
much less rationalize, its behaviour; still it leads 
a relatively hap])yand successful career of delicately 
intuiting the situations it meets. If the lower and 
higher kinds, incduding the mind of man, belong 
to a single order, if nature makes no lea])s, Imt 
each ‘new’ thing is but the variation upon and 
refinement of some old fact or function, them there 
is no ditlerence in kind between the ‘native 
reactions’ of simpler organisms and the (.‘onscious 
behaviour of men, between the instinc;tive adjust¬ 
ments of animals and the logical judgments of a 
scientist. Genetic logic is approximating to a 
satisfactory description of the relat ionshi[» between 
the.se apparent extremes. It is not uncommon for 
the students of the mental life to speak of the ‘in¬ 
tellectual instinct.’ Genetic psychology is making 
ma,ny advances towards discovering the kinshi[> 
between the instinctive wisdom of animals and the 
relined intuitions of cultivated minds. 'J'hcy di/ler 
essentially in two respects : the ability of higher 
creatures lo‘ fix ’ more detinitely, through cognition, 
ideation, and judgment, their states ami processes ; 
and the relineiuent, from within, of the ‘values’ 
that accomnany conduct, which have llowered into 
tlie inner life of art, morality, and religion. If 
the direct source of the wisdom of these higher 
aspects of life is the ‘wisdom’ that is hound up in 
instinct, and if there has been an evolution, not 
simply of intelligence, hut of the ine<diauism for 
the immediate,allective iuter])rotat ionof experience 
as well, then we should seem to have a l)asis for a 
conlidenee in the worth of the higher intuitions. 
And .such is the case~so tliat many students now 
believe that intuitionalism has gained a more 
substantial foundation in philosopliy than it has 
ever enjoyed. 

The history of intuitionalism has been, indeed, a 
record of tlie knocking out, one after another, of 
false bottoms in the theory of knowledge, each 
time accompanied, on the one hand, by the fear 
that this doctrine had permanently collapsed, and, 
on tlie other, by the hope that it had established 
itself more securely upon a permanent basis. 
When science, during the 15th and 10th centuries, 
was destroying the conception of an ‘absentee’ 
God who spoke and o[)erated upon the heart, the 
only alternative seemed to be atheism, national¬ 
ism, however, came to the rescue and promised to 
establish intuitionalism upon the surer foundation 
of truth, a copy of which is somehow rellected^ in 
the eternal verities of the understanding. Em¬ 
piricism and associationism then dissolved the 
certainties of rationalism by showing tiiat the 
axioms and conscience are built up out of experi¬ 
ence. The impending consequence seemed to be 
pluralism and sensationalism ; but tlio common 
sense’ philosophers found in the exjierieiices them¬ 
selves the saving grace of truth, and thought that 
they had found a more substantial ground lor 
morals and religion in the common experience of 


common men. Since latterly the donuimut way 
of thinking about ll»e mental life is in U'nns of 
evolutionary ])sychoIogy, it st'emed at fust llusli as 
if nothing were lelt but ‘ pure ’ <;xpei iem e, or even, 
in the last analysis, the tacts and laws of i)hysics 
and chemistry, until there set in the reaction 
already nnaitioned. 

4 . Criticism.—At every stage in the ebb and flow 

of the doetriiu', important eonsideial ions have berm 
overlooked. It is as if the mind could eiiteitain 
hut one impelling conception at a time. Atheism 
was failing to entertain a po.ssihility of the divine 
imiuammee; associationism, a sort of ‘mental 
ehemistry,’ was obtuse to tin; simple truth that 
the hlemlingur fusion of ‘ ]ture’ exp(;riences would 
be tin; summation of nothings wliii'h could give 
only n(jthing as a resultant. This careless think¬ 
ing has persisted through two ceiituiies, and has 
begun to yi(‘l<l at last, as the outcome of more 
liighly di.scipliued judgment and a mure careful 
analysi.s ol the facts of patliology and of physio¬ 
logical and experimental psychology (consult, e.q., 
two articles by J. Ward on ‘ Assimilation and 
Association’ in ne^v ser., ii. [Kstl.'lj 1147-362, 

and iii. [iSitll 509-532). ‘Association is wholly 
conliued to id-as that, to begin with, are di.stinct 
and to the end are set)arablo ’ {ih. iii. 531). Perhaps 
it is true, as Ladd, Baldwin, and o( her psychologists 
conteml, tliat apperception is found in every sensa¬ 
tion. The not-ioii of pure .sensation is an artilieial 
abstraction. No less false is the abstraction of 
the ‘pure experience’ of evolution and the sup¬ 
position of radical naturalism tliat eoiiseiousness 
can he built up out of ‘ organic memories,’ the 
fusion of original eh(;mieal elements, and of 
‘ behaviour’ that is void of any ability to evaluate 
the (juality or litiiess of its reactions. Perhaps it 
is always impossible rightly to assume tJiat some¬ 
thing can come out of nothing. It may be true 
that an organism is always doing soinetlimg to the 
environnumt at the same time tliat environment 
is forming eonscionsness. If so, it is wholly 
consistent to say that, while consciousness is eoii- 
structiMl out of (experiences, tlie very (;ondition 
that they arc experiences at all is that they are, 
at every step in tlie process, parts of a personal 
consciousness. Tluui tliiu'e would bo I he elements 
of moral and redigious insight resident somehow 
within all ex]>erienees. The only absurdity of such 
a Ixdief would arise in the thought of one who 
holds still to a static and liiiisluHl, as against a 
plastic and develoi>iiig, truth. With this amend¬ 
ment the old (]uestion assumes a new meaning. 

5 . Modern statement of theory.—The central 
prohleni of tlie newer modihed intuitionalism, 
liowever, is this : are the hereditary moral pre¬ 
dispositions harvested up solely out of cognized 
experiences, or are there other of the higher 
athrniations of morality and religion than cogni¬ 
tion, intellection, and judgment '( There are 
several lines of evidence that the cognitive life 
is only one of the sourees of such wisdom ; that 
intuition is, in a certain sense, stii generis, our 
prtisent intuitions having arisen not out of cog¬ 
nitions, but out of other iutuitions; and that 
intuition is always more or less successful in guid¬ 
ing life into making ‘ wise ’ adjustments. 

( 1 ) It is clear from embryology, comparative 
anatomy, and genetic psychology that the intel¬ 
lectual processes are not primary in biological 
evolution, hut are a later ‘afterthought’ or ‘by¬ 
product,’ a specialized mode of carrying out that 
which is fundamental—behaviour. Kcason has 
arisen out of conduct, and exists for the sake of 
improving it. The original means of interpreting 
the fitness of conduct and of distinguishing right 
behaviour from wrong was tlirough tlie allectivelife 
—immediate intuitions, we may say, of its fitness 
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(2) There has been a nrnirressive rermeiiieiit of 
the meclianisn. of affection, wliich has kept pace 
witli tliat of cognition. The latter has hee*> rclined 
tlirough the agency of the cerchrnin and the logical 
fiinction.s. The former has ilevelopcd through the 
instrumentality of the .sympathetic nervous system 
and its coiinexion.s with the special senses, the 
elands, intestine.s, and the circulatory system, as 
the mechani.siii for the immediate ev.aliiation of 
hio/ier evperiences as whole.sonie or unwholesome, 
.mod or had, right or wrong. As indicated hy the 
generally accejited James-Lange theory of the eino^ 
tions, the organic responses often, if not gener 
ally, precede tlie cognitive reactions, and do much 
towards determining their character. The higlier 
instinct!^ and sentinients are the direct outcome of 
the refinement of the coarser, simpler instincts. 

(3) There is ‘ wisdom ’ in instinct. Judging by 
the behaviour of animals, this wisdom is more 
like intuition than cognition. J.,ow organisms will 
* learn ’ how to meet a novel situation successfully ; 
a sea-anernonc, e.^., when tricked a few times 
into the vain attempt of assimilating filter-paj>er 
saturated with beef-juice, will soon refuse the 
tempting morsel. Every reaction of every animal 
seems to carry with it a tang or tone or flavour of 
its worth or value to the organism, and t he ability 
to move in the direction of the accentuation of 
the valuable reactions and away from those which 
bode ill. This evaluating quality of consciousness 
is itself })robably a primary instinct. Should one 
care to give it a name, it might be designated 
‘ cosrna^sthesia,’ a feeling of relation, a sense of 
fitness. Tlnu'e is also in instinct the peculiarity, 
usually overlooked, of feeling after the conse¬ 
quences of a reaction before it has completed 
itself, a dim awareness of ends about to be 
attained. It miglit be useful to give this (Quality 
a name, as, for example, ‘ teUesthesia.’ 'I’liis pro¬ 
phetic quality of instinct has been observed by 
several recent writers. 

O. S. Mayer, if./?., says (‘Instinct and Intolligence,* 

Journalo/ Pi<ycholo(jy, vol. iv. [ISIOJ CIO f.); ‘ lint there is even 
more than this “feeling'-of activity” at the very first perform¬ 
ance of an instinct. There is another element which, so far as 
I am aware, has hitherto been completely ij^nored. To my 
mind it is certain that, on the ocoasiim of t tie chick's first peck 
or the ducklini^’s tirat swim, the bird is dimly, of course very 
dimly, conscious of the way it is about to act.’ G. F. Stout 
agrees with this view, and adds: ‘ P>ut the instinctive e(piip- 
ment will not, in my view, be sullicient to account for tlie 
animal’s actual behaviour. . . . The animal will he on the alert 
to mark whatever new phases the developing situation brings 
with it. This will be so because it feels inlercsti'd in the situa¬ 
tion, and especially in the situation as having; a future. It will, 
axxordingly, show more or leas Initiative in watching or search¬ 
ing for coming' evperiences. It will, so to speak, go to meet 
them ’ {ib. p. 210 f.). 

The developed equivalent of these two endow¬ 
ments of consciousness, cosrnaistlicsia and tebes- 
thesia, which designate the essential nature of the 
wisdom of instinct, is the higher wisdom of the 
heart, much of which cannot be cognized. 

(4) There is always operative the act of sub¬ 
conscious incubation, wliich presents to the field 
of clear consciousness new ana unexpected results. 
These often arise from lines of conveyance among 
the instincts, impulses, and imperfect ideations, 
whose combined etibet is a ‘ revelation ’ to the mind 
of that which before had been at most hut dimly 
felt, d he study of the subconscious, indeed, has 
robbed intelligence of the credit it had claimed for 
its control of life, and for our scientific, philo¬ 
sophical, and aesthetic heritage. 

(5) The analysis of the jirocesses involved in 
invention and discovery shows that something like 
intuition has played a most important rf^le in this 
sphere, where clear consciousness is supposed to be 
at its point of highest efficiency and in complete 
control (consult E. Mach, ‘The Part Played by 
Acci<l(‘nt in Discovery and Invention,’ Popular 
Scientific Addresses^ Chicago, 1897). 
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(6) Clear concise judgments are often derived 
from the summation of imperceptible factors in 
experience. There is a vast array of evidence 
from psychological experimentation pointing in 
this direction, and much that proves the law con¬ 
clusively. .. 

A case In point is the work of A. Briickncr upon tovich sensa¬ 
tions (iTgih-foAr./ur Physiol und Psychol der Sinnesorgauf, 
xxvi. [1901] 38 ff.). Tw’o Nimultaneous tactual iinpreKsions, each 
of which is below the threshold of consciousness, will produce a 
definite perception if the sum of the two is above the threshold 
(see also G. M. Stratton, Exprriirumtal Psychology and its Bear- 
tng upon Culture, Jx^ndon, 19(Ki, ch. iv. f.). 

It amounts to a turning-point in the history of 
thought that the proof is forthcoming that even 
our clear conscious judgments are based upon 
evidences that must he felt out rather than 
cognized. 

It is not strange that with the many conspiring 
Jine.s of evidence, of which the above are only 
typical, of the fact of an intuitive source of know¬ 
ledge, there should recently liave arisen a pre¬ 
dilection for belittling the value of intellection as 
compared with that of intuition (see W. James, 
Varieties of Religious Experience, London, 1903, 
ch. on ‘ Philo.sophy ’ ; H. Bergson, Creative Evolu¬ 
tion, do. 1911). The genetic view of conscious¬ 
ness hinted above would tend to bring the two 
aspects of life into a satisfactory harmony. It 
would suggest the validity of the progressively 
enriching content of the moral, .'esthetic, and re¬ 
ligious life, drawn from tlie content of all the 
instincts, indejiomlently of conscious description, 
and mayhap often transcending it. It would 
assume, too, that reason and judgment are the 
articulated organized aspects of the entire stream 
of [irocesses, not dillbrent in kind from the life of 
ins(,iiict and intuition. The intellect, being hut .a 
specialized exprc.ssion of the rest of life in certain 
of its phases, preserves as its own content the 
inner life of the instincts. It does not furnish 
‘values’ to life because, of its formulations; on 
the contrary, its formulations are for the sake of 
describing, so far as possible, the values tliat con- 
seiou.snes.s alre.ady apprehends. 

It is likely that most of life will remain below 
and above the reach of accurate description and 
formulation, and that mankind will continue to 
derive much of its truth or values from ‘ the 
recesses of feeling, the darker, blinder strata of 
character,’ which ‘are the only places in the world 
in which wo catch real facts in the making, 
and directly perceive how events happen and 
how work is actually done’ (James, op. cit. p. 
SOIL). 
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W. Hamilton, Reid’s Works, Cambridge, 1830; F. W. J. 
Schelling-, Phil. Briefe iiber Dogrnatmnus und Kriticismus, 
StuttgarS 1856-58; M. J. Guyau, A Sketch of Morality in- 
dependent of Obligations and Sanctions, Eng. tr., London, 

1898 ; H. Sidgrwick, Methods of EthwsT, London, 1907 ; R. 
Flint, Theism, Edinburgh, 1877, pp. 79-86 ; H. Calderwood, 
Handbook of Moral Philosophy, London, 1872; T. Reid, Essays 
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Fiat, Insufdsance des philosophies de I’intuition, Paris, 1908; 

J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethics, London, 1909; art. ‘Intui¬ 
tion’ in CE \ artt. ‘Intuitiooal Ethics’ and ‘Intuitionalism* in 
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Criticism of Intuitionalism: James Martineau, Types of 
Ethical Theory, Oxford, 1886, pt. ii.; F. Thilly, Introduction to 
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INVESTITURE CONTROVERSY.— Inves¬ 
titure (from vestire, ‘ to put in possession ’) was the 
act of installation by which the vassal in the feudal 
period entered into possession of a nroperty or an 
office, and acknowledged that he held it on condi¬ 
tion of fulfilling certain duties to the suzerain who 
invested him. The formal acts which accompanied 
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investiture were symbolic of the new relation into 
which vassal and suzerain entered. 'I’lie vassal 
did homage and tendered the oath of fealty to Ids 
liege-lord ; thereupon the suzerain invested "him by 
delivering over some object which was the symbol 
of his new rights. The object might be a clod of 
earth to symbolize his possession of the land, or a 
sword, which at once symbolized his power over 
those beneath him and the nature of the service 
he must render to his superior. Investiture, there¬ 
fore, marked how, whenever a man entered into 
possession of ollice or land, he took his ]»la(re in the 
feudal system, and enjoyed certain rights on con¬ 
dition of rendering certain service. 

I. In the Empire. — The controversy which 
sprang up on the question between Church and 
Empire, and which bulks so largely in the inedi- 
a?val period, was the natural result of the increased 
wealth and social importance of the clergy. So 
long aa tlie Church was the communion of the 
faithful and was supported by their gifts, its 
clergy were elected by those who valued their 
services, and owned no allegiance save to the flock 
whom they served. They were chosen in view 
of their capacity to fullil spiritual functions, and 
were invested with spiritual authoritv over all who 
owned themselves their subjects. The ring and 
crozier, which became the symbols of investiture 
of the higher clergy, were symbols of spiritual 
authority. The ring symbolized the marriage be¬ 
tween the Churchman and his bishopric or monas¬ 
tery ; the crozier stood for the cure of souls which 
was delivered into his (diarge. He ludd his ollice 
from the Church to serve the ends of tlie Church : 
he was the Church’s ‘ man.’ 

But the Church came into possession of great 
donations of land, and, since the Church never 
died, it rarely surrendered any of this property. 
As holders of land, Churchmen became at once 
involved in the respoiisihilitics which, according to 
the feudal tenure of all land, attached to such pos¬ 
sessions. 'riiey became incorporated in the feudal 
sy.stem. Bishops and abbots became secular lorils 
in virtue of their lands. As such, they held their 
property of secular lords on condition that they 
luUilled their duty to their suzerain. 'I'hey became 
responsible also ior courts of justice among tbeii 
own vassals, and required the secular service of 
their vassals. Tlie king of franco was vassal to 
one of his own bishops for bis possessions in the 
Vexin. Tlie bisliop-counts held their temporal 
possessions as the king’s men, oven as their cwn 
vassals in turn held property as their men. 1 he 
system, which gave Chiirchiiien rights and juivi- 
leges in connexion with their temporal possessions, 
could be safe only if the Cliurchmen fiilljllcd in 
turn the responsibilities to their superiors wliicli 
the possessions implied. But, because the supeiior 
needed the service of the holder of an ecclesiastical 
nroperty, he needed also some guarantee that a 
new holder was competent to fullil that side of his 
duty. He interfered, therefore, in the election ot 
bishops, not out of wantouness, but from the natu¬ 
ral desire to have a loyal and capable vassal. Hence 

there was a tendency to construe the ecclesiastica 
benelice, not as a spiritual ollice, but as a feuda 
fief, which, like every other feudal hef, ^‘^'^olved 
allegiance to a secular lord and conferred on him 
the right of investiture. The suzerain received 
homage and oath of fealty from the Churchman, 
and thereupon invested liim with ring and crozier. 
While the claim was naturally most cagt'Hy piessed 
in the case of the bislmps, the situation was the 
same, thougli in an inferior degree, in 
with the abbeys and the majority hTorTi 

benefices. The suzerain could say that he only 
investe.1 the beneficiary the tempora^^^^^^^^ 
practically it was his fitness to hold the temporah- 
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ties from the suzerain that determined the bene¬ 
ficiary’s election. 

Tlio reasons which caused the controversy to 
break out in an acute form between the Kinpir© 
and the Church were many. It is necessary to 
point out only the principal. On the one side, the 
sacrosanct character wliich attached itself in men’s 
minds to the Holy Roman Enqnre liad enabled the 
Emperors to go further than other rulers in claim¬ 
ing the right to invest Churcliineu. I’he Emperor 
even claimed the right to a[>point the pope ; much 
more could he invest a bishop. Since, tiierefore, 
tlie Emperor had gone furthest in the claim to in¬ 
vest, the eliect 01 the claim in secularizing the 
whole tone of the Church was most patent in 
tlie Empire. As lias already been pointed out, the 
freedom of the delators, who stood for the faithful 
choosing a spiritual director, was overriilden by the 
suz<*.rain, who desired a competent vassal. Further, 
since during a vacancy tlie suzerain drew largely 
on the revenues of a see, it was in liis interest, ns 
it was in his power, to obstruct the efforts of the 
electors in clioosing a bishop. But, above all, the 
suzerain’s p<*\ver stimulated simony. It is always 
easier to hribe one man tlian to bribe a court of 
electors, and to do it Ke.(>retly ; men bought their 
sees more readily when the court of electors had 
become an indiv’dual. 

The chronicles and acts of synod* during the lUh cent, prove 
how Hlroiiff the custom )iad prown in the Church. In 1049, at 
aHynod in Reims, Ll)C three )hslio {>8 of Nevera, t^outances, and 
’'’antfH ackiiowledp'ed that they had purchased their proniotion. 
The bishop of Toulouse, at a h\ nod held in the city in 1056, was 
accused of having paid l(JO,U 00 solidi for hit see, and of having 
sold the holy vobsels of his cathedral to buy a bishoprio for bis 
brother. 

Tlic increased wealth and power now attaching 
to Church olliccs were sure in themselves to tempt 
men to u.se any method of attaining t hem ; but th© 
fact that those who could confiT ollice were more 
open to hriliery increased the temptation. What 
added to the teuiiiitation wa.s that (he (diurch had 
not yet succeediMi in carrying its absolute firohihi- 
(ion of cleriital marriage. Clnirclimeii had chil- 
di (‘n, and were not yet so ashamed of them as to 
conceal the fact. They openly schemed to obtain 
tlieir offices for their sons. Many abbeys ami 
cluirches had been founded by men who stipulated 
tliat the right of appointing the holders of the 
benefices should be re.served to them and their 
heirs. Hence higli dignities in the (’hurcli came 
to be regarded as tlie aiipanages of great families, 
and the means of jiroviding for younger sons and 
bastards. Men who owed their a])i)ointment to 
such claims were likely to regard tlieir offices as 
the natural property of their cliildren. 

The connexion of clerical marriage with the diHai)pearanc 8 of 
the ri^^ht .3 of clcclorB who stood for the Christian people is Ht*en 
in the svnod of I'avia, lUlS, which was largely concerned with 
Ihe issue of decrecH ac^ainst Churchmen who, living vvitli wives 
and children, diverted (Jhurch property to their relatives. 

On the other hand, what forced the question to 
the front in the Empire was the rising tone of the 
Church itself. The Roman Church became more 
conscious of its spiritual functions, and at once 
began to claim the power to govern itself with the 
view of fulfilling its special functions. Laying 
weight on the office and duties of the clergy, it 
insisted that a spiritual function oould be coni erred 
only by spiritual men. Churchmen must he clioson 
by the Clmrcli with a view to their religious quali¬ 
fications, and must be free to act a» the Church s 
‘men,’ owning only one allegiance. Naturally, 
the Church failed to recognize that sucii a change 
in the status of tlie clergy within mcdiawal society 
must bring with it tlieir ronuriciation of functions 
which they had hitherto fulfilled and dignities 
which they had hitherto enjoyed. No kingdom 
dared allow the establishment in its midst of ft 
body of men who enjoyed all the privileges, but 
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were not to be relied on to fullil the duties, of their 
temporal possessions. 

The rising claini for autonomy on the part of the 
Churcli found exj)ression in tlui J.ateran synod of 
iOofh mIucIi, in its sixth decree, forbade clerics to 
accept any sjiiritiiai ollice from lay hands ; and the 
claim thus made in Italy was echoed by the synods 
of Vienne and Toulouse in the following year. It 
was not, however, until Hildebrand became Pope 
(riegory vir. that the battle was joined with in¬ 
crease) g consciousness of all that was involved in 
the issue. 

This was partly due to the uncompromising 
tenioer of the new pope, but still more was it due 
to the fact that he knew his own mind, and had 
no hesitation about uttering it. lie saw, with the 
instinct of a born ruler, that the only justification 
for a government is that it should taae the respon¬ 
sibility and the risks of governing. All Christen¬ 
dom recognized a certain privilege resting in Rome, 
but practically Christendom was going on in its 
several provinces as though Rome did not exist. 
Gregory grasped the reins and actually drove. He 
saw that the lirst aim to be sought was the Church’s 
liberty to choose its servants. He reconstituted 
tl)e College of Cardinals, with the sole right to 
elect a pope; the Church, not the Emperor, must 
choose its head. That carried with it the free 
choice of the bishops by their chapters and their 
confirmation by tlie pope; no archbishop could 
assume authority till ho liad received his p>allium, 
the symbol of his authority, from Rome. He ex¬ 
tended the practice of sending legates from Rome 
in order to bind the Church into unity with the 
head that it itself had chosen. His attack on 
simony and clerical marriage was meant to free 
the clergy from secular control. 

The key to the situation lay in investiture. 
Who invested a Churchman with l)is authority? 

If the secular power, ttien he was cliosen for his 
fitness to fulfil the ends of that power, and, as its 
‘man,’must take its orders in his duties. If tlie 
Church, then his qualitication was a religious one, 
and he must thioughout serve religious ends. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in the famous Lenten synod of 1075, 
Gregory denounced the married clergy, excom¬ 
municated live of Henry IV. ’s councillors because 
they had obtained their ecclesiastical offices by 
simony, and forbade every layman to grant inves¬ 
titure to an ecclesiastical dignity. 

It was im[)Ossible for the h'mpire to submit to 
this decision simpliciter. So long as Churchmem 
held higli office in the Emj)ire and large tiefs in 
every kingdom in Europe, tliey must hold these 
under pledge to fulfil the duties to the secular 
authorities involved in their dignities; and the 
secular authorities must have some guarantee at 
their election that the benetiedaries were loyal sub¬ 
jects. d'lie revived power of Rome only made more 
intolerable the position wliich (Gregory claimed. 

So long as the practical government of the Church 
was lodged in (Nich provincial Church, the secular 
ruler could acknowledge beneficiaries who were 
loyal to a Church over which the provincial 
government held some control. But, wlien Rome 
not only claimed but exercised power over every 
section of the Church, the admission of Gregory’s 
claim meant the institution in every kingdom of a 
body of men, holding large secular authority, who 
were liable to remain free to follow the dictates of 
a foreign power. The only terms on which the 
newdy formulated (bmiands of the (diurch were ad¬ 
missible in their full scope were that the Church¬ 
men should surrender their territorial power and 
secular dignities, and, since they chiimed to be 
free to exercise spiritual authority, undertake to 
fulfil only spiritual duties. In the course of the 
struggle, many of the high dignitaries of the 


Church saw that this was involved in Gregory’s 
demand, and were distinctly lukewarm in their 
sup})ort of the pope. 

it is unnecessary to follow the course of the 
struggle between Gregory and the Emperor. It 
is enough to note that Henry's JjumiJiation at 
Canossa in 1077 was followed in 1085 by Gregory s 
death in exile; and that the sudden and dramatic 
changes in the situation prove that the question 
in debate was not ripe for settlement. Chuich 
and Empire could alternately win; but no lasting 
s«ttlement had been arrived at. The popes who 
followed Gregory xvere content to reiterate the 
claims of the Clnirch, Victor III. at the synod of 
Benevento in 1087, Urban II. at the synod of 
Melli in 1089. Raschal II., however, made a sig¬ 
nificant admission. At Sutri his legates in 1111 
met Henry v. and offered, if the Emperor would 
grant freedom of election and tlie abolition of Jay 
investiture, that Paschal was prepared to surrender 
all the temporalities wdiiidi the clergy liad received 
since the time of Charlmnagne. But, w'heri Henry 
arrived at Rome to be crowned on those terms, the 
bishops present entered a strong protest against 
what they aixounted a surrender. Tlie Church, 
apart from the pope, was not willing to pay the 
price of its liberty. 

There followed more than ten years of confused 
debate and struggle. Basellal, whom Henry had 
taken prisoner after his abortive visit to Rome, 
was cowed or persuaded into a renunciation of the 
right of investiture. But a Lateran Council (1112) 
rejected the pope’s submission on the ground that 
Paschal was not at liberty ; and the synod of 
Vienne, with the consent of the pope, renewed the 
uncomprorni.sing claim of tlie Church. Many other 
factors entered to complicate the quarrel hetweeu 
the Clnirch and the Empire, but the main principle 
wliich divided tlie two powers, in tJnat period of 
antipo])es and rival Emperors, w^as still the question 
of investiture. 

A comproniise between the conflicting principles 
was reached by Henry V. and Calixtus il. in the 
Worms Concordat (1122), to wdiich the Church set 
its 8(^al in the 8th and 9th canons of the Lateran 
Council (1123). The election of bishops and 
abbots w^as to take place in presence of imperial 
commissioners, and the elected dignitary was in¬ 
vested with his temporalities by the Emperor. 
The Church, however, retained the power of elect¬ 
ing, though the elected must be accepted by tlie 
Empire, and the Church alone could confer ring 
and crozier, the emblems of sjiiritual authority. 
The worst abuse connected wuth lay investiture 
tfms fell awuiy at once, for the Emperor was un¬ 
able to keep a benefice vacant, since he could not 
jirevcnt the electors from meeting. Otherwise the 
Concordat is a comjiromise, and, as such, theoreti¬ 
cally open to criticism. The Church safeguarded 
the claims of the electors to whom lieloiiged the 
right of declaring who was a fitting [)erson to fulfil 
an ecclesiastical office ; it preserved tlie recognition 
of every church dignitary as tlio holder of a spiritual 
oflice, since he was invested with ring and crozier 
by the Church. The State retained the power to 
make its influence felt by the presence of its com¬ 
missioners, and the Emperor was acknowledged as 
feudal suzerain over Church fiefs as over all fiefs. 
Both parties, in fact, owned that the situation 
neeileu delicate handling, and could not be deter¬ 
mined by either side pressing its claims to their 
logical issue. The practical utility of the Con¬ 
cordat was proved by the fact tliat, though it did 
not and could not prevent encroachments on one 
side or the other, its principles regulated the tenure 
of church dignities in the Em[)ire till its dissolution 
in 1806. Then the situation was wholly changed, 
since Christendom no longer owned only one Church; 
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the investiture question passed into the issue of 
Church and State. 

2 , In France.—The controversy arose in France, 
but there its course was dih'erent, because the 
Church was not dealing, as in the Empire, with 
one central authority. The settlement, for the 
same reason, was dillerent. There could be no 
Concordat, since any decision at which the king 
arrived did not bind the great nobles. Hence, for 
a full statement of the struggle and its settlement, 
it would be necessary to review all the greater 
liefs. It need only be noted that by the Prag¬ 
matic Sanction under Paschal II. the king aban¬ 
doned all claim to homage from Churchmen and 
the right of investiture. He demanded, however, 
an oath of fealty before any beneficiary was allowed 
to enter on his temporalities, and thus retained 
suzerainty over church dignities, so far as they 
were fiefs. The agreement, though difterent in its 
terms, shows the same essential and inevitable 
features of compromise as the Worms Concordat. 
The arrangements, made by the feudal lords, varied 
according to their power and tlie condition of the 
Church in their territories. In the South of France, 
where the clergy were less amenable to tlie influ¬ 
ence of Rome, homage was long exacted from 
bishops. 

3 . In England.—In England the controversy 
was clearly raised by Arclibishop Anselm under 
Henry l. Anselm’s con<luct in tne matter illus¬ 
trates vividly the service which the monastic 
orders rendered to the Churcdi in the long debate. 
Monks, who held high dignity, were imliirerent, 
to a degree that the more secularized Churchmen 
were not, to the emoluments and dignities of ofhce 
and were specially disciplined to obedience to the 
Church. Anselm, appealing to the decrees of 
Gregory and Urban, refused to do homage for his 
own see on Henry’s accession (IlUO), or to con¬ 
secrate bishops who had done such homage. The 
controversy which followed was sharp and decisive, 
as was to bo expected from two men who were in¬ 
telligent enougn to respect each other’s position. 
The compromise at which they arrived and which 
Paschal confirmed (HOG) was practically the Worms 
Concordat. It came to be embodied in Magna 
Chart a. 

(T., further, art. Concordat. 
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INVINCIBLE IGNORANCE.—The question 
as to liow far ignorance in its various degrees 
affects the voluntary charncler of action calls for 
consideration in any (Ethical .system which aims at 
completeness. Only in so far as it is voluntary is 
an action imputable. In the moral theology of 
the Roman Catholic Cliurch a broad di.stinction is 
drawn between ‘invincible’ ignorance and vin¬ 
cible’ ignorance. A man is said to be in a state of 
invincible ignorance if, when he acts, he ia alto¬ 
gether unaware of the law or of the facts of the 
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case, and hence is unconscious of the obligation 
of further inquiry on the point; or, again, if 
after reasonable effort he is unable to arrive at 
certain knowledge. Ignorance is vincible wlicn 
a man is conscious of his lack of knowledge and 
of the duty of making some further inquiry, and 
nevertheless neglects to use his opportunities of so 
doing. Vincible ignorance presents several varie¬ 
ties. A man may actually foster his own ignorance 
for fear lest the obligation should become known 
to him {ignorantia affectata) ; or, while not de¬ 
liberately fostering ignorance, he may neglect all 
means to acquire Knowledge {ignorantia crassa or 
supina); or he may make some efforts, but such 
as are incommensurate with the gravity of the 
matter {ignorantia pure vincibilis). It will be 
noted that the terms ‘invincible’ and ‘vincible’ 
ignorance have referemf^ to the state of mind in 
whicli a particular action (or series of actimis) 
is performed. Invincihlo ignorance in no way 
signifies that the mind is incapable of further en¬ 
lightenment on the suhiect. New information 
may transform it into clear knowledge. As le- 
gards the degree of effort to attain knowledge in 
default of which ignorance cannot be reganled 
as iuvineible, no hard and fast rule can he givfui. 
It varies witli the gravity of the matter ana with 
the circumstances of the individual. Tliere are 
certain callings {e.g. that of a judge) which cany 
with tliem heavier o])ligations as regards tlie ac¬ 
quisition of professional Knowledge than do others, 
in thesii, invincible ignorance cannot be jileaded 
as an explanation of errors due to want of such 
knowledge, unless considerable efforts have been 
made to attain it. All are bound to make very 
groat efforts to escape ignorance in matters affect¬ 
ing the salvation of their own souls or those of 
others. Yet even liere much will depend on t he 
circumstances and capacity of the person con¬ 
cerned. What would he invincible ignorance in 
the case of the uneducated or of one much occupied 
with duties from wbicli there was no escape would 
be vincible ignorance in those less unfavourably 
situated. 

Invincible ignorance excuses from all culjia- 
bility. All action committed in ignorance of the 
law prohibiting it, or of the facts of the case, is 
not a voluntary act. The true cbaracter of what 
lie is doing is unknown to the agent. Such is the 
imariiinous teaching of Roman Catholic inoral- 
i.sts. T'liis jiosition was, however, traversed by 
the Reformers. According to Luther, invincible 
ignorance renders bn'aclies of human law alone 
incul})able ; it is otherwise as regards the law of 
God. For liere our igaiorance is duo to original 
sin, and is itself sinful. It cannot, therefore, in¬ 
vincible tliougli it be, be pleailed in excuse. 

‘ In politic.ia negotiis potest esse locus iriviiicihili ignoraiitiae 
. . . HeU haec ad res sacras et conscientiae ia transfereiHla 

non sunt. Siunus enim riatl in oafMutate pcccuti originalis : id 
inaluin invincihile est . . . sed non adeo excusabilc eht, Mi nt 
S(diola8tici invincibilein ignorantiam dLxerunt excusahileui' 
(Uon)inont. in Gen. xii. 17). 

Calvin goes so far as to deny the })Ossibility of 
invincible ignorance as regards the divine law. 
Our ignorance, be says, is always vincible ignor¬ 
ance of the crass or supine sort. 

* Certuni est Ignorantiain nostrain supinae (Tassaeijue negli- 
geiitiae semper esso comitem’ (in Lticarn, xii. 47). 

Jaiisenius on this point follovved the tca(*hing of 
Luther {de ^tat. nat. laps. ii. 6 ); and, even alter 
the condemnation of the five; propositions, his doc¬ 
trine on this subject continmul to lie ujtheld by 
some of his adherents. In 1090, I’ojie Alexander 
Vlir. authoritativ^ely condemned the proposition : 

‘Even if there be such a thing as invincible ignorance as to 
the natural law, he who in the state of fallen nature act« out 
of such ignorance, is not thereby excused from formal sin ’ 
(‘Tametsi detur ignorantia invincibilis iuris naturae, haec in 
Btalu naturae lapsae operantem ex ipsa non excusat a pect^Ato 
formal!,’ Denzinger, no. 1292). 
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This thesis had been maintained by the Jan* 
senist theologians Jean de Witte and Macaire 
Havermans (A. Vacant, Diet, de th^.ologie, Taris, 
19U8, i. 75‘J). The doctrine tliat invincible ignor¬ 
ance excuses from sin is, indeed, of great import¬ 
ance in lionmn Catholic theology. It renders the 
seemingly rigorous doctrine of the Church, that 
communion with the See of Peter is by God’s 
ordinance necessary to salvation, compatible with 
the conlident hope that many who are outside 
all visihh; communion with the Roman Catholic 
Church mil enter heaven. This point was clearly 
expressed hy Pins IX. in his Encyclical to the 
hisjiops of Italy (IGth Aug. 1863): 

‘It is known both to ourselves and to you (venerable 
brethren) that they who are in the state of invincible i^niorance 
regardiii^^ our holy relig-ion, and who carefully observe the 
natural law and its precepts written by (lod Himself on the 
hearts of all . . . <^u, throu^^h the action of Hod's light and 
gra(!e, attain eternal life, since God . . . will by no means 
Bulfer any to perish who has not incurred the guilt of wilful 
Bin ’(Denzinger, no. 1677). 

On the other hand, vincible ignorance regarding 
those matters which a man is under obligation to 
know is cul])able. Here the want of knowledge 
is voluntary, either directly, as in ignormitia (tjfec- 
tatay or indirectly, as in iqnorantui crassa or pure 
vincibilis. And no man is iustilicd in remaining 
voluntarily ignorant as to the duties of his state 
of life or as to tlie truths essential to his salvation. 
On this point Roman Catholic moralists find them¬ 
selves at issue w'ith the very prevalent opinion 
that speculative error can never be a breach of the 
Moral Law. Where the speculative error relates 
to vital matters of religion, and is duo to negli- 

f ence, such error, they bold, is gravely culpable. 

'urther, since vincible ignorance is voluntary, the 
responsibility for the acts resulting from it re¬ 
mains with the agent. The guilt, however, of sin 
duo to this cause is proportioned, not to the ob¬ 
jective character of tlie thing done, but to the 
degree of cul[)able negligence to wJiich it is due. 
Moreover, an act done through ignorance, even if 
that ignorance be crass or supine, is less culpable 
than an act done with clear knowledge ; for it is 
less fully voluntary, and, therefore, less iin])nt- 
able. As regards the ignorance which is deliber¬ 
ately f(jste,r(‘(l, there is a divergence of opinion 
among moralists. 

How far can invincible ignorance extend? It 
would seem that there are limits beyond which it 
is impossible. 'There are certain broad princi})les 
of the natural law which can never be altogether 
obscured. No one, e.a., can be invincibly ignorant 
that be slmuld not do to another what he would 
bo unwilKing to have done to himself. As soon, 
however, as we pass to derivative principles, in¬ 
vincible ignorance appears. To the Oliristian 
moralist it is evident that polygamy is contrary 
to the law of nature. Yet many a pagan and 
Muhammadan is certainly in invincible ignorance 
on this matter. Duelling provides a case in which 
invincible ignorance prevails in certain more civil¬ 
ized countries. A question of speeJal interest in 
view of opinions now often maintained is whether 
it is possible for a man to be invincibly ignorant 
regaraing the existence of God. The general reply 
of Roman Catholic theologians is that, even if 
such ignorance bo possible, it is altogether ab¬ 
normal and can last at most but a short time : the 
evidences for God’s existence both in the created 
world and in the human conscience are so manifest 
and clear that it is impossible for ignorance on tliis 
point to remain long invincible (J. de Lugo, ‘de 
incarn.,’ disp. v. n. 106, in Paris, 1868, ii. 

351). It is plain that this view is incompatible 
with the admission that any one can continue long 
to be a conscientious agnostic. Agnosticism ap¬ 
pears as vineible ignorance on a question as to 


which a man is under the gravest obligation to 
acquire certain knowledge and as to which such 
knowledge is easy of attainment. 

Litkraturb.—T homas Aquinas, Sumina theol. n. i. qu. 6, 
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G H Joyce 

INVISIBILITY.—The attribute of invisibility 
is one wliicli is shared by gods, spirits, demons, the 
dead and the region of the dead, or the world of 
the gods, while the power of becoming invisible 
belongs to those beings as well as to certain 
mortals. Where invisibility ^vas ascribed to gods 
or spirits, one simple reason probably was that in 
the ciuse of most oi them, ajiart from animal-gods 
or worshipful parts of nature, tliey were in fact 
unseen, \Vhen man begins to j)eople his world 
with spirits, which, as many savages believe, swarm 
everywhere, so that one cannot move without 
striking against them, their (|uality of invisibility 
is obvious. In the case of the dead it was more a 
})Ower which could be exorcised by them or a 
property hiding them from bodily eyes, sinee they 
could be seen in dreams, and it was then considered 
that the soul of the dreamer had been with the 
dead. Gods or spirits are not always invisible; 
they have the power of becoming visible or in¬ 
visible at will, assuming in some instances a bodily 
form for the former purjiose. Jn the case of 
favoured mortals, the sup[)()s(ai power of invisibility 
was ascribed to or claimed by them because it was 
a desirable thing. What men wish for is often 
what they think they or others possess. Such a 
su[)p()sed power might easily then be rcllected back 
upon supernatural beings, otherwise material and 
visible. It should be observed tliat inedieine-meii 
often claim the power of seeing invisible beings 
whom ordinary mortals cannot see. In some 
instances it is thought that, formerly, when gods 
and men dwelt together, the gods were visible ; 
but, now that separation has taken place, they are 
no longer seen, except on occasion. Hence perhaps 
one reason of the wide-spread belief that it is 
<langerous to see a god or sjiirit, when he takes a 
visible form. 

I. Spirits and ^ods.—The Andamans believe 
that their high god I’liluga is nowada 3'8 invisible, 
even when he deseeiids to earth. Ju-ru-win, the 
evil spirit of the sea, is also invisible, and so, too, 
are the soul and sjiirit of the dead.^ In general 
the high gods of Australian blacks—liaiame, 
Dararnulun, etc.—arc invisible and unknown, 
though they may be heard.^ Codrington writes of 
the Melanesian nopitu that tiiey come invisibly 
and possess men. Should such spirits chance to be 
seen, they disappear at once. Some V7iis are visible ; 
others are not, being incorporeal. There is a belief 
that, if the latter could he seen, it would be as a 
grey indistinct something.® In Polynesia, gods 
generally were invisible, or visible only in so far 
as they became incarnate (though not always then) 
or embodied themselves in a visible shape. Such 
a god as Taaroa (Leeward Islands) had a body, but 
was invisible to mortals, and he sustained the 
world by his invisible power. Men lived in an 
invisible world of spirits and ghosts, which might 
occasionally, however, make themselves seen.^ 

Among tne savage races of the Malay peninsula 
many of the gods (_e.g., the creator Firman of the 
1 E. n. Man, JAlxM [1888] 167ff., 162. 
a W. Ridley, JAI li. [1873] 208f. 
iJAIx. [18811 270, 275, 286. 
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savage Malays of Johor, who dwells in the sky) 
spirits, and demons are invisible, or, if seen* 
disappear at onceJ The Dayaks believe that gods 
are invisible, even when (as with many gods of 
other races) they come to a house to feast. Antas 
(spirits) surround men invisibly, though they may 
assume various visible forms.^ The Araucanos 
believe that supernatural beings can make them¬ 
selves visible or invisible at will. The pilli (‘ other- 
self,’ ‘soul’) of men can leave them invisibly in 
dreams, but they are visible to other wandering 
pillif as are also the dead, though these are in¬ 
visible to bodily eyes.* The Indians of Guia7ia 
believe in countless invisible beings surrounding 
them—a belief common to most savage peoples and 
others more advanced in civilization.^ 

The gods oi Babylon ‘constituted a countless 
multitude of visible and invisible beings,’ their 
bodies of a more rarefied substance than that of 
mortals. The hosts of demons were invisible and 
impalpable, though possessed of some form, and 
could creep into houses through the narrowest 
possible openings.® In Greece the gods had powers 
of invisibility or they could surround them^felves 
with a mist, but they could also make themstdves 
visible to mortals in various forms. They would 
also enshroud their favourites in darkness or a mist 
to save them in time of danger.® 

Early Hindu literature shows that the gods were 
invisible, yet couhl assume any visible form at will 
to favoured worshi})pcrs. They did not, however, 
possess a purely spiritual form. Such deities as 
Vata, the wind, are naturally regarded as invisible : 
‘his sound is heard, but not his form.’ Here also 
we find the belief in an earlier visible intercourse 
of gods with men, broken off because of men’s 
solicitations which w'earied the gods. Formerly 
they drank with men visibly ; now they do so un¬ 
seen.'^ Holy men formerly beheld the gods and 
the mighty Hosts of spirits surrounded men 

invisibly.* In modern Hinduism, while invisi¬ 
bility ia an attribute of gods, as well as of most 
spirits and demons whicli surround men, the 
decidedly anthropomorphic forms ascribed to them 
make the belief in their visible aj)pearanee )K)S.sible, 
as does also the conception of visible incarnations. 
Thus Kudra ‘by himself or by the numberless 
spirits whom ho commands is omnipresent, but he 
manifests himself to neatherds and water-carriers.’ 

The numerous gods of Northern Buddhism are 
invisible; c.g., tliey are invited to attend the 
ceremonies and are believed to arrive unseen. 
Household gods occupy various parts of the house 
unseen, and these are religiously guarded while the 
god is in possession. The earthly Buddhas have 
ethereal and invisible counterparts in the formless 
worlds of meditation.^® In Shintoism the invisi¬ 
bility of gods is explained ‘ by the theory that since 
the Age of the Gods they nave removed further 
from the earth, so that they are now beyond the 
scope of human vision.’ 

In Celtic belief similar views must have been 
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entertained. The divine j?f<i-folk appeared or dis¬ 
appeared at will, often from or into a supernatural 
mist, and one of them is represented as saying, ‘ We 
behold and are not beheld.’ They may be seen by 
favoured persons, but not by others present at the 
same time, and some of the gods possess objects 
which cause invisibility— e^g., Manaiinan’s magic 
cloak. Of him it is said that he makes the gods 
invisible and immortal.^ 

The narrative of Gn 3 ®®* shows that in early 
Hebrew belief the idea of a time when God visibly 
had intercourse with man was prevalent. In later 
times God is thought to be more withdrawn ; and, 
though certain persons see Him or some part of 
Him or His glory,* or theophanies of the Angel of 
Jahweh are granted to certain persons,® or God is 
seen in visions,* or He aj^pears in symbolic form, 
e.g. as lire, yet the idea is also strongly })revalent 
even in some of these instances that it is dangerous 
to see Him. Thus ‘ no man shall see me and live.’® 
The finest expression of God’s invisibility is to be 
found in the words of Job.® That God is invisible 
is also a doctrine of the NT^ and is liiiely stated 
by St. John.® God in Christ—the Incarnation—is 
the full manifestation of the invisible God. The 
idea of the danger of seeing God is found in the 
NT.® Angelic onlers of beings are also invisible,^® 
yet they appear occasionally to men.“ 

The Christian doctrine of God’s invisibility is a 
natural correlate of the doctrine that God is spirit, 
luit it does not mean that God does not manifest, 
Himself as in the Incarnation and already in otlnu* 
ways—‘ the invisible tilings of Him . . . are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are 
made.’^* The vision of God of the mystics, Neo- 
I’latonist and Chri.stian, is entirely a siiiritiial 
ex[)cnence, ‘not with the eyes of the body, nor of 
tile soiil.’^® But the vision of (iod is enjoyed by 
angels, and is the reward of the pure in heart.'® 

'I'lio invisibility of God is also a doctrimi of Islamt 
and here, too, it is held that sucli sujiernatural 
beings as theymn can become invisible ‘ by a ra()id 
extension or rarefaction of tlio particles which 
compose them, or suddenly disappear in the earth 
or air or through a solid wall.’ They can manifest 
themselves in any form which they jileaso.'® 

In folk-belief fftiries, elves, dwarfs, etc., are supposed to have 
the power of invisibility, often by weanuif a bat or f'urtnaui, or 
by iiit.-ans, e.g., of fern-seed. They also ('onfor their power on 
luorlala. By a inaffical waive with which the eyey are anointed 
it is i>ossihlo to lee invisible elves. 

2. Invisibility of the dead.—That the spirits of 
the dead are invisible is a general belief among 
most peo])les. This is obvious wlien we consider 
how, in so many instances, where they are supposed 
to haunt the grave, or their former abode, or some 
particular locality, they are nut usually si^en, but 
their presence is known or felt, or they make 

I J. A. MacCulloch, The Rel. of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 

1911, pp. 78. 89, 3>.S(). 

(In 32:‘y, Kx 33ii, Nu 128 * (Jacob and Moses see God face to 
face); Ex (Moses, Aaron, Nadal), Abihu, and 70 elders see 

the God of Israel); Ex 33l7fir. (Moses sees the l)a( k of Jaiiweh). 

3GrilC‘Seto. Nu ^4,1. 

0 Ex 3320; cf. Gn 1013, Ex 8® 19'^i ‘Lest they break through 
unto the Lord to gaze, and many of them perish’; Jg 
* We shall surely die because we have seen God ’ ; Is 6*. 

H 2.38-»; cf. 911. 

7 Ho 120, Col 1»5- 1 Ti 117 CIO, He 1127. 

8 1I8 * No man hath seen God at any lime ; the only-begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, ho hath declared 
him.’ 

« He 12i9r-, Rev 117. 10 Col HO. 

II Of. Par. Lost. iv. 077 f. i'- Ro I’-’o. 

13 St. Teresa, El Castillo interior, Madrid, 1881, cap. 8. 

14 Lk li», Mt 1810 6*; cf. 1 Co 13'^, 1 Jn 32; and Hooker, 
Eccl. Pol. 1. 4. 1, ‘God, invisible saving only unto spirits that 
are pure.' 

1® E. W. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, London, 
1883, pp. 29, 86. For an example of the fear of unseen spirits 
by a Syrian, see O. A. Smith, Early Poetry of Israel, London, 

1912, p. 32. 

16 See Grimm, Teut. Myth., Eng, tr., London, 188^-88, p. 1418 ; 
art. Fairy, In vol. v. p. 079i> and references there. 
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themselves heard, or, as in Manaliiki, where cer 
tain grounds were occupied hy ghosts, those 8])ots 
were known hy tiieir re])ulsive odour.^ On tlie 
other hand, they can bo seen by the living— e.g., in 
dreams or trances—or they manifest themselves as 
apparitions, more or less im})al[)able, or they can 
ho seen or comniunicated with by wizards. Jn 
many instances to see a ghost is dangerous to the 
)erci}»icnt, causing dcuith, disease, or nnulness. A 
ew insiunces will illustrate the general belief in 
the invisibility of ghosts. 

Acoordin;^ to tho Araxicanos^ they are invisible, but may be 
Seen by the pilU^ i.f. the other selves of droaminf^ men. 2 The 
Andaman Is/anders heVie\e that the soul and spirit of the dead 
are invisible to hiuuan eyes, yet may be seen by dreamers witli 
siijxuiiatural power (Olco-pai-ad), who cuti also see tlie invisible 
powers of good and evil.3 (Jhosts among tho Melanes'iaxis ‘do 
not appear in visible form, but if anything is seen of them it is 
as lire or flames.’'* The Setnana think that souls of the dead 
are visible to each other, but invisible to mortal eyes.® At the 
Dayak feast of the dead the spirits are present invisilily - an 
idea whic,h is constantly found in connexioti with all such feasts 
among savages and in folk-survivals.** In Saxnon, where I lie 
soul is thought to have the same form as tlie body, it is dre:\de<l 
hy those wlio profcs.s to see it after death.7 Mon lived in a 
worM of invisilde spirits of the dead surrounding them, but they 
might be scon at night.** 

In most eases, as Crooke has said, ‘ tho dead have loined an 
Invisihh' army.’Tliis is illustrated by the storv told by I’ro- 
copiiis of t he nshenneii on the <'oast ofiposite Bnttia who were 
summoned by niglit to ferry across the shades of the dead, who 
were unseen liy them. 

3. Invisibility of the Other-world,—I'lic Other- 
world, or the world of tlie god.s, being a .•spiritual 
or (puisi-spiritual region, is generally held to lie 
invi.sil)le under ordinary circumstances. But, like 
the dead, it may be seen in dretims and visions, tlie 
Soul being supposed to go thither, or actual visits 
are paid there by rnedieino-mcn or .specially f.-ivoured 
mortal.s.^^ Kxartiples of this belief are found in the 
Polynesian conception of Kohutu, the aerial para¬ 
dise, invisible save to spirits;^- in (heiileaof the 
Dake of York Island natives regarding the place of 
the dead, matana nioyx, tliat, ‘ if our eyes were 
turned so that what is inside tfie liead \vere now 
outside, wo would see that matana nion was very 
near to us and not far away at all ’ ; in one of the 
Celtic concejitions of Elysium as a mysterious region 
on the same jilane as this world or entered through 
a mist—a conception also entertained in later times 
regarding fairy-land ; and in the Jewish idea tliat 
the righteous dead ‘ will heliold the world which is 
now invisihl(‘ to them.’ 'Elie unseen nature of tlie 
Other-world is a fact of ordinary exjierituice, hut in 
all ages and all religions it has been visible to select 
persons on occasion. 

4. Invisibility as a power.—Invi.sibility, like 
shape-shifting, is a power frequently claimed hy 
medicine-men, \vizards, and witches, or various 
recipes or charms exist hy which other persons can 
hecotm* invisible, or invisibility is j)roduce<l by some 
magical means. A native told Count de Cardi that 
the Ju-ju priests in \V. Africa could make them¬ 
selves invisible so quickly that one could not tell 
wJien they had done so.^“ Usually the means em¬ 
ployed is a spell or potion. Tiie Sinhalese think 
that a number of ‘medicines’ mixed and charmed 
in a grave less than seven days old and rubbed on the 
face near the eyes makes one invisible at night.^'’’ 
The Hausa priests make charms which give the 

I Turner, 277. JA1 xxxix. 34.*). 3 xii. 97, 162. 

4/6. X. 285. ® Skeat-lllagdcn, ii. 218. 

® Ling Uoth, i. 209 ; cf. A. Lo lira/,, La Li^qende de la mort 
chez le.H Bretons armoricains'^, Paris, 1902, ii. 115, and passim. 

7 G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, Ixindon, 1910, 
p. 219 f. 

8 Ellis, i. 406. 9 PR 2, 1896, 1. 201. 

10 De Dell Goth. vi. 20. 

II Hee artt. Blkst, Abode of tub (Ethnic); Dkhoknt to Hadkb 
(Ethnic). 

12 Ellis, i. 245, 897. ^2 Brown, 192. 

14 See Blk.st, Abodb OF thb [Celtic], §9 3, 4 ; Fairy, § ii, 

1® Apoc. Bar. 618, 

16 M. H. Kingsley, West Afr. Stxidies, London, 1899, p. 499. 

17 W. L. Hildburgh, JA/ xxxviii. [1908] 164. 


wearer tho power of invisibility. ^ In Dahomey the 
potion used was made from the body of a male 
infant pounded in a mortar.^ In a Kashmir tale 
collyriurn rubbed on the eyes can,ses invisibility.* 
In modern folk-survivals similar pow ers are ascribed 
to magic potions. According to a belief current 
in (he S. S/forades, a snake should he killed on 1 st 
May, and its liead buried with a bean in its mouth. 
When the beans are grown, all should he gat hered 
and placed one hy one in tho mouth before a mirror. 
As soon as a bean is found Avhich makes the face 
invisible, this [larticular bean should he kept, and, 
wdien put in the moutli, wall make one invisible.^ 
Witches in Tmng Ishind take tlie ear of a black cat, 
boil it in the milk of a black cow, and wear it on 
the thumb to jiroduce invisibility.® Eern-seed, 
gathered between 12 and I on Midsummer Eve, 
caused one to walk in\'isil)ly.® The ancient 
were heliiwed to possess the powuw of invisibility, 
either by means of a sjiell or by piudiiciiig a magic 
mist. 'I'llis s]»ell, the faeth Jiaalui, was also used 
hy Chrisfutn sninfs, and survives in one form as 
St. Eatiick’s Lorirn, by which he and liis eorn- 
•anions were made invisible to their enemies, or 
hanged into deer—probably a late (airnqition of 
the earlier story Mirougli a confusion of the name 
with fiadh, ‘ de(ir.’ I'he cliarm jithfath is still 
rememht'rcd in the \V. Highlands.'^ The gods of 
Creere frequently made their favourites invisible 
hy means of a magic mist when they w'ere in 
langer (see above). 

A cap of iriviKibilif y is often mentioned in Mdrchen —German, 
Greek, ItaH.au, Kalmuk, etc.8 This corroKponds to the helmet 
of Orciis which made Athene invisible, the tarnkappe of Alherich 
and Siegfried—a hat or cloak, winch i.s also a common property 
of elves and dwarfs, causing tlieir invisibility, the llxiUth.shjalmr 
of Norse tales, and the cjij) of Perseus.** Similar invisifiility- 
producing articles are t he ring of Gygea, Manannati’s cloak, and 
iiany others mentioned in m\ tli and legend. Tho caji or cloak 
f invisibility may have taken its origin from the disguises to 
whicli clothes lend themselves so easil \, coii}iled with tiie natural 
desire of becoming invisible as a protection against danger. 

In some myths of the Slandaian religion, llihil 
iwa de.scemls to tin? seven lower worlds, and 
remains invisilily in tliem for long periods, acquir¬ 
ing their niystci ies.^^' Cnostic descri[)tions of the 
descent and return of the heavenly reon Christ 
hrough tlie Bjiheres of the arclions sometimes tell 
low it was accomplislied invisibly to them, os in 
Jie Basilidttan system, where lie probably de¬ 
scended through His mystic name ‘ Cahnaiu.’ 
Llnostic souls, ascending through these spheres, 
W’ere invisible to their rulers, because ot their 
laptism or initiation, or because they had mastered 
Jie (Inosis and knew the names and nature of the 
rchons.^^ 

The pow’er of becoming invisible is still believed 
in sporadically, even hy educated people, the pro¬ 
cess suggested being perhaps a kind of deniateriali- 
zation of the hody.^'-^ 

5. Invisible weapons.—As sickness or death is 
usually ascuihed hy savages to invisible demons, 
so they are often supposed to eliect the evil hy 
’ll visible weapons. 

Litkratdrb.—T his is given in the foolnotca. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

1 A. J. N. Tremearne, IJaxisa Superstitions and Cxistoms, 
London, 1918, p. 171. 

2 R. Burton, Mission to Gelele, I./Ondon, 1864, ii. 71. 

3 J. li. Knowles, Folk-Tales oj Kashmir, London^ 1888, p. 86. 

4 FL X. [1899] 171. ® See Hopkins, 158. 

6 Grimm, 1210 ; 1 Henry IV., ii. i. 90 ; Jonson, Few Inn, 

6, 

7 MacCulloch, 310, 822; FL xxi. [1910] 442. 

8 CF, pp. 216, 218, 222. 

9/f, V. 844 f. ; Grimm, 462-463, 1418; B. 'Thorpe, Northern 
Mythology, London, 1851-52, i. 217. 

10 W. Brandt, Mand. Schriften, Gottingen, 1893, p. 138 fl. 
rt Iren, i. ‘24. 4 f. ; Ilippolytus, v. 2; Exc. ex Theod. § 81. 

12 See, e.q., some curious instances in Aujfiist Strindberg, 
Legexids, London, 1912, pp. 66-68. For the invisible astral body 
of theosophy, see O. W, Leadbeater, Man Visible and Invisible, 
do. 1908 ; A. Besant, Ths Riddle of Life, do. 1911. 

13 See instances referred to In art. Fairy, } 6, and cf. JAl 
:xxix. [1909] 346. 
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^ INVOCATION (Liturgical). — Invocation or 
P^piclesis is the technical term for the prayer for 
Divine int<,‘rventiori, especially in the consecTation 
of the Eucharist, but also, more rarely, at Con- 
lirmatiori. 

I. The Eucharistic consecration conceived as 
effected by a prayer.—Tlie universal practice of 
the Church in early times was to use a prayer for 
the consecration of the Eucliarist, just as it was 
the practice to use a prayer ratlier than any decla¬ 
ratory formula for Ordination.‘ In both cases, 
however, we must make a distinction between 
what our Lord did and the manner in which the 
Church followed llis example. It does not follow 
that, if our Lord used a declaratory form in conse¬ 
crating the Eucharist, or in ordaining, the Church 
would think it right to do the same. In institut¬ 
ing the Eucharist, our Lord ‘ blessed ’ or ‘ gave 
thanks’—with what words we do not know—and 
then gave the sacrament to the disciples with a 
declaratory formula, ‘This is my body,’etc. Wo 
remark that the ‘blessing’ (Mt Mk U"’*) and 
‘ giving tl)anks ’ (Mt 26 “'^, Mk 14 "^, Lk 22^^- over 
the bread and wine are identical. St. Paul, who 
uses tlie latter phrase in 1 Co 11^'-, st)eaks in 1 Co 
10‘^ of ‘the cup of blessing which we and 

this explains wliy the form used in consecrating the 
Kiuharist was in after ages called the ‘'I’lianks- 
giving,’although it consisted of i)rayer as well as 
givings of thanks (cf. 1 Ti 4 ^^- ‘Every 'icature of 
Ood is good if it he received with tbanks^iv ing, 
for it is samdilied through the word ot Cod ami 
prayer’; licrc prayer is part of thanksgiving). At 
a lat«*r time tlu; (question arose whether Jesus con- 
secr.ated the ihicharist by this ‘ blessing’ (‘thanks- 
giving’) or merely by declaring it to ho tiis Ixxly 
and mood. The me(fi<cval theologians seem gener¬ 
ally to have taken the latter view (and so i)erhap3 
Tertullian ; see below, 3) ; yet the Coumul of Trent 
aj)j)arently inclined the other way, for it says (scss. 
13, cap. 1) : 

‘Our Rcfleeiner instituted this wonderful saerament at the 
Last Sup})er, when, <\tter the of the bread and wine. He 

testified in express and (tlear words that Ho was jfiving tJicin 
llis own body and llis blood.’ 

We have, however, to consider what the early 
Cliristians thouglit to be the essence of the conse¬ 
cration as cehihrated by tlie Churcli, whclJier the 
invocation of Divine assistance, or 1 he declaratory 
words, ‘Tliis is my body,’ etc. It will appear from 
what follows that, though there was probably some 
dill'erence of opinion in the early Church as (0 Iioav 
our Lord consecrated the Eucliarist at the Last 


Siip]>er, yet all agreed that the Church could con¬ 
secrate only by praying God that what was done 
then by Jesus might he done at each Christian 
Eucharist. To use a mere declaratory formula, 
wiiether in Holy Communion or at Ordination, 
would have apjieared to the early Church as pre¬ 
sumptuous and irreverent. 

2 . Early period. — No clear deduction can be 
made from tfie Didache, as it is uncertain whether 
the prayers there given were used for consecrating 
the Eucharist or not (see art. Agapk). Hut Justin 
Martyr uses language which, however interpreted, 
shows that he conceived the consecration to be 
efl’ected by a jirayor. He says {Apol. i. 60 ): 

‘As Jeaua Christ our Saviour, being incarnate by the Word of 
God [for the possible confusion here of the Word and the Spirit, 
Bee below, 8], took (eax^v) both flesh and blood for our salva¬ 
tion, so we have been taught that rijv 81’ evxvv Aoyov tov wap 
avToO evx^pc<Trv&^l<ray rpo4>v^ ... are both the flcHli and blood 
of that incarnate Jesus.’ For our purpose the words left un¬ 
translated are the important ones; but they are very obscure. 
They might be rendered ‘ the food which has been given thanks 
over [eucharistized, consecrated) by the forinulaof which 

comes from Him’ (so Batiffol, Etudes, 2nd ser., p. 
larly 0. Gore renders evx^^ \6yov by ‘ word of prayer (Body of 


1 In the Church Orders of the 4th (or possibly 6th) cent., 
bishops, priests, and deacons are ordained simply by a single 
prayer, with laying on of hands. 


Christ, Ivondon, 1901, pp. 7, 289f.). Brightman thinks that ‘ the 
“word of prayer that is from Him ’’ must be the liturKieal thanks 
giving derived from the crx^pio-TT/cra? of the IriHtitulion, w hich 
Justin proceeds to quote ’ (./77uS’f i. [1899-1900] 110). So hods 
(in Anle-Mic. Chr. Lib. ii., Edinburgh, 1870, p. 04), who, how¬ 
ever, translates ‘ prayer of His word.' The difficulty of (hcHo 
explanations is that there i> no form of prayer deriv ed from our 
I.iOrd, and that they give an unusual order of the words. Hy 
others it has been proposed to translate this dillicult phra.se hy 
‘prayer for the Word ’ (cf. Saraiiion, below, 8). Hwalo (J I hdt 
ill. 109 f.) takes the phrase to mean the Divine command called 
into operation by prayer; he paraphrases the sentence thus: 
‘Ah our Lord was made Flesh by tlie Divine Word, so the word 
which issues from Him, when invoked by the prayer of the 
Church, makes the Bread aid Cup to be Hia Flesh and Blood.’ 

Now, whatever view be taken of Ju.slin’s lan¬ 
guage, it is clear that the change (ftera/^oXT)) of 
which he spctiks is thouglit of as ellected by a 
prayer for Divine intervention, or, in other words, 
by an invocation. The nature of that invocation 
does not appear from his words. In the two de- 
scrijitions of the Eucliarist {A/ioL i. 05 , 07 ) the 
central action of tlie jiresidcnt is dcwscribed as 
‘ prayers and thank.sgivings,’ and the communion 
of tlie people is called a ‘ jiai ticipatioii of tlie things 
over wliicli thanks have btam given.’ 

3. Second period.—hen w e come to Irenauis, 
the matter i.s clear. This Lather tells us {Utter. I. 
xiii. I, ‘J) that the (hiostics u.se<l an Epiclesis. 
Mark the Valcntiui/iii, wlio <*amo from Asia to 
( 4 aal, used (apparently at his Ikichari.st) a cup full 
of wine and Avater wliich was at lirst clear, and 
continued ‘the word of invocation’ till (by some 
conjiuing trick) it became dark purple. It was 
pretcrnhal that the icon ‘Grace’ mixed its blood 
Avith the wine in answer to the invocation. Here 
we see a parody of the Chrisf ian Eucluirist. Tlie 
Orthodox also use<i an J<ipiclcsis. In JIaer. IV^ 
xviii. 5 , Iremcus says ; 

* Bread from the earth receiving the Epiclcsia (the e»<»(ATicrt 5 
of the printed e<lition8 Hceme to he a minpruitfA. JJarnac:k, T(J 
V. 3, laiipzig, p,H»u, j). 5G]) of Ood is no lunger common bread, 
but Eucharist.’ The bread ami wine ‘receive the word of Ood, 
and the Ikicharist becomes the Body of Christ' (//aer. v. ii. 8). 

Here the ‘Avord of God’ may he personal, as 
perhaps it is in Sarapion (.see 8, below), luit more 
jirohaldy it i.s imiiersonal ; it npiy mean the ])rayer 
of consecration (so Eatillbl, Iit'iide.Sy 2nd scr., j). 
159 ), or may liave exactly the same force as J ustin’s 
jilirase 8 i evxv^ \ 6 yov, Swete cautions us not to 
assume ‘ that any form of invocation existed in ( lie 
time of Iremeiis; the was itself the ^7rlx\7;ais 
roO (?€ou’ (t/ 7 ’A*S 7 iii. I 71 n.). 

In the Gnostic Anbf of Thomas (‘Znd or 8rd cent.?) there is an 
invocation at the Em^mrist. *(> Jesus Christ, Hon of God, who 
didst vouchsafe to make us partakers of the Eucharist of thy 
holy body and preciouH hlo<Kl, lo, we make bold to a})proac,h thy 
Ivuchiirist and to invoke thy holy name ; come now, make us 
partakers, . , . come, perfect conqiassion ; come thou tlmt 
knowest the mystericH of the chosen one ; . . . come lliou that 
disclosest 8e<;rct8, and makest manifest things not to be spoken ; 
the sacred dove which hath brought forth twin young ; come 
thou secret mother,’ etc. (8 48, ed. M. Bonnet, Leipzig, 1903, 
]). 36 f. ; Ante-^iic. Chr. lAh. xvi., Edinburgh, 1870, p. 416; for 
the Ethiopic Acts, of which the text differs somewhat from the 
above, see E. A. W, Budge, Contendings of the Apostles, Jvondon, 
1901, ii. 4.93). This invocation is noteworthy as being addressed 
to our Lord; it shows also some approach to a prayer for the 
Spirit. The Syriac Acts (given in W. Wright, Apocr. Acts of the 
Apostles, London, 1871, i. 268, ii. 146 ff.) name the Holy Spirit 
in the invocation explicitly ; but they may have been revi.sed 
by an orthotlox hand. The Gnostic Acts of John (§ 8.9, ed. 
Bonnet, 1898) has no Epiclesla ; the work is earlier than the 
Acts of Thomas. 

Tertullian approaches the matter from a some¬ 
what dill'ercnt point of view. He says that tiie 
Eucharist is the body and blood of Christ, because 
our Lord distinctly called it so : 

‘ Acceptum paiicm etdistrihutum discipnils coiquis ilium «uum 
fecit. Hoc Obt corpus meum dicendo, id ebt, llgura corporis mei’ 
(adv. Marc. iv. 40). 

This passage does not, indeml, deny that .lesna 
used words of blessing or thanksgiving to conse¬ 
crate tile Eucharist at the Last Supper, and it need 
not mean more than that the Avords ‘This is my 
body,’ etc., were those by which our Lord made 
the change in the elements known to the disciples; 
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Out it undoubtedly gives us a fresh point of view. 
Yet it tells us nothing of the usage of the African 
Church in Tertulliaii’s time. 

The usage of the Ca})padocian Church in the 3rd 
cent, may indirectly be gathered from the words 
of Firmilian in a letter to Cyprian (Cypr. Ep. Ixxiv. 
{-EfK Ixxv. in PA iv. 426] 10). lie says that a 
prophetess in Caf)padocia had arisen 22 years before, 
na(l administered the sacraments, and in consecrat¬ 
ing tluj Eucharist had used ‘no contemptible invo¬ 
cation.’ Firmilian, though a Cap})adocian bishoj), 
shows no knowledge of Cyprian’s usage being other 
than tlie Asiatic in this respect. 

The Alexandrian usage of that time was, doubt¬ 
less, the same, for Origen (c. Cds. viii. 33) s])eaks 
of the bread becoming ‘ a sacred bo<ly through the 
prayer,’ and {in Mt 15*^) of the Eucharist as ‘ sanc- 
titied by means of the Word of God and prayer.’ 
In h is comment on 1 (^o 7 he speaks of the Eucliar- 
istic loaves ‘ over which the name of God and 
Christ and the Holy Ghost has been invoked ’ 

{^TTLK^KXtJTaL). 

The Fist is Sophia, an Ophite work of Egyptian 
origin (early 3rd cent., perhaps based on an earlier 
work), dcsci ihcs a sort of hhicliarist with bread and 
wine ; when the invocation is iironounced, the wine 
on the right of the oblation {Ovaia) is changed into 
water (Srawley, Early Hist, of Liturgy, p. 43). 

The older Didascatia, a work of the 3rd cent., 
perhaps testilies to an invocation of the Holy 
Spirit; but the text is not quite certain (Srawley, 
p. 88 f.). 

These quotations show that an invocation of 
some sort was in general use in the 2iid and 3rd 
centuries, but give us, except in the case of the 
Gnosti(!s, very little idea as to its nature. The 
Eucharistic worship of that time was [)robably in 
the main extemporaneous ; the invocatory prayer 
had no lixed form, and all that we learn is that a 
calling down of Divine pow'er w'as, to all appear¬ 
ance, universal. 

4. Period of development.—When we come to 
the 4th and 5th centuries, a great era of liturgy¬ 
making, w'e have quite clear evidence as to the 
Epiclesis. The Hippolytcan Canons, which per¬ 
haps re})resent Egyptian usage in the 3rd (tent., 
though in thedr present form (allowing for some 
slight additions of a later period) they are prob¬ 
ably of the 4th cent. (Maclean, Anc. Ch. Orders, 
p. 15611’.), when descri])iiig the Euchari.stic service, 
say that the priest, after the Salutation and Sur.sum 
Corda, ‘ recites the prayer and hiiishe.s tlie OU’ering’ 
(can. iii. ; ed. 11. Achelis, TU vi. 4, Leipzig, 1891, 
§§ 21-27). The Egy}dian Church Order (early 4th 
cent. ? [Maclean, p. 160 f.]) ha.s almo.st exactly the 
same w'ords. Hut, in a<ldition to descriptions of 
the service, we now possess live 4th cent, liturgies, 
of which at least the central part is extant in full : 
those, namely, of the Ethiopic Church Order^ the 
Latin Veromi Fragments of the Didasenlia, etc. 
(these two are almost the same, so far as they run 
parallel), the Testament of our Lord, and i\\o Apos¬ 
tolic Constitutions, and that of Sarapion, bishop of 
Thiuuis in the Nile Delta. In all these, after the 
Sur.sum Corda, there is (in some cases with the 
Sanctus added) a Eucharistic Thanksgiving, giving 
thank.s for our redemption, among other blessings, 
and, in doing so, introducing the narrative of the 
I.ast Supper, mentioning more or less fully (see 
below) our Lord’s words and actions at it. Then 
come the Olfering of the elements to God and the 
Invocation, asking for the Divine intervention (see 
8 , beloAv). These three elements—narrative with 
thanksgiving, offering of the elements, and prayer 
—will be found to be the essence of all later litur¬ 
gies, whatever else may have been added. 

Before dealing with tlie comments on the Euchar¬ 
istic liturgy of this period, it will be convenient to 


con.sider the omission of our Lord’s words in some 
autiiorities. Cyril of Jerusalem (a.D. 348) describes 
the service at Jerusalem {Cat. Lect. xxiii. 6 f.) ; he 
deals fully with the ‘preface’ with its mention of 
the heaven, earth, sea, the angels and archangels, 
and the Sanctus, and yet he says nothing of the 
commemoration of redemption, or of our Lord’s 
words, ‘ This is my body,’ etc. Immediately after 
mentioning the Sanctus he says : 

* Th*n we call upon God to send forth Hie Holy Spirit upon 
the gift! lyiinf before Him, that He may make the bread the 
body of Christ and the wine the blood of Christ; for whatsoever 
the Holy Ghost haa touched is sanctified and chanjjed.’ 

This is what strikes him as the essential feature 
of the service. So in xxi. 3 he says that the bread 
of the Eucharist, after the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, is no longer mere bread, but the body of 
Christ. There is no evidence of the existence of 
the Words of our Lord in the Jerusalem liturgy of 
the 4th cent., and Cyril’s silence is significant as 
showing at least that they did not aj)pear to him 
to be tlie principal act in the service. He com¬ 
ments on them elsewhere (xxii.) as used at the 
Last Supper, but not in connexion with the liturgy 
(Brigbtman, indeed, thinks that there is a litur¬ 
gical reminiscence about this chapter, just as the 
phrase ‘ His undehled hands and feet’ in xx. 6 [Ori 
BaptisTn] has a parallel in the Liturgy of St. James, 
Greek and Syriac [^Lit. East, and WeM., p. 469, 
n. 11]). However this may be, half of the Words 
of our Lord—those over the cup—are omitted in 
the liturgy of the Test, of our Lord, which only 
alludes to them ; and so in the Abyssinian .<4nnp/iom 
of our Lord (below, § 7), which is derived from the 
Testament, and which, though it has inserted several 
later features, leaves the narrative of the I.ast 
Supper in the same mutilated state. The East 
Syrian Lit. of the Apostles Adai and Mari, which 
in its e-ssentibl features is probably to be dated 
before A.D. 431 (though it has received additions 
in course of time),^ omits the words entirely. That 
this was not regarded, even at the beginning of the 
7th cent., as an essential omission, however un- 
u.sual, appears from tJie curious opinion of Gregory 
the Great, that 

♦ it was the custom of the Apostles to consecrate the sacrificial 
oblation solely with [the Lord’s] prayer ' (A’p. ix. 12 

He contrasts the prayer in uso in his day, 
‘comi)osed by some scholar,’ with our Lord’s own 
words : 

* Inc.onvenlens visum est ut precem quam scholastious com- 
posucrit super oblatione diceremus, et ipsam tradilioriem cjuam 
Kedemptor no.ster compoauit super ejus corpus et Barijfumera 
non diceremus.’ 

He apj)ointed the I^ord’s Prayer to be said 
direcTly after the Canon for this reason. There 
is no question whether Gregory’s opinion was 
right or wrong; but the fact that he held it 
shows that he did not consider the essence of the 
service to lie in the declaratory formula, but 
thought of the consecration as being ellected by 
a prayer. 

5. Patristic comment in this period.—Tuminc 
to the comments of tlie Fathers of the 4th and 
5th centuries, we find the same conception of the 
consecration by a prayer. Basil {de Spir. Sanct, 
xxvii. [66]) says: 

‘ Which of the saints has left u* in writinjr the wordi of in- 
vocation at the makings {avaJ^tL^ni) of the bread of the Eucharist 
and the cup of blessing^?’ 

This shows the absence of any fixed form. 
Athanasius (or pseudo-Allianasius?), in a sermon 
to the newly-baptized quoted by Eutychius of 
Constantinople in the 6th cent, {de Paschate et de 
sacrosancta Euch. 8 [Brigbtman, p. 633, n. 17; 
PG Ixxxvi. 2401, fr. 7]), says : 

1 Ctonnolly {Liturgical Horn, of Nanai, p. Lxiv) more c&u- 
tiouBly says that the extra-Anaphoral part, in so far as it is 
represented by Narsai's description of the Liturgy, is befors 
A.D. 450. But we may probably go further than this. 
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When the jrreat prayers and holy supplioalionB aro nro- 
Gounced {ava.nffi.4>euy<Ti), the W ord desceiKis on the bread and 
thacup.and [the bread] becomes Ilia body’ (*ai abrov 

r«/ia ; cf. Sara])iou, below, 8). 

Other Alexandrian writers speak of prayer for 
the Spirit. Thus, Athanasius’s successor, Peter, 
says that at the altar ‘we invoke the descent of 
the Holy Ghost’ (Theodoret, HE iv. 19). Optatus, 
a Nuniidian bishop (c. a.d. 363} speaKs (c 
Farmenianuni, vi. 1) of Almighty (iod beiiiL^ 
invoked, and the Holy Ghost being prayed for 
(‘ postulatus ’) and descending (cf. c. Lunat. vi. 1). 

Jeiome {Ep. ci. [Ixxiii, or cxlvi.j ‘ad Evan- 
gelum ’) Rays : ‘ ’the body and blood of Christ is 
made (‘conlicitur’) at the jirayer of the priest’ 
Ambrose {de Fide, iv. 10 [125j) speaks of the ‘ sacra¬ 
ment which by the mystery of the sacred prayer 
is transligured into the llesh and blood.’ Elsewhere, 
if (as is probable) the de Mystcriis is his authentic 
work, Ambrose uses words wliich recall 'Fertullian: 

‘[In the consecration] the very words of the Lord, the 
Saviour, operate; for tliat sacrament which thou receivest 
is made by the wool of (Jhrist. . . . The Lord Jchuh Ilimnclf 
proclaims, “This is uiy body.'* Before th« blesainff of tlie 
heavenly words another nature is spoken of, after the con¬ 
secration the body is Hiynitled,' etc. (de Myut. ix. [62, 64]). 

If these two passages are both by Ambro.se, we 
must interpret the latter, in the light of the former, 
to mean that our Lord’s command operates throiigh 
the prayer of the priest (cf. Justin, above, 2). 'I'he 
de Sacramentis, which ia almost certainly later 
than Ambrose (see below, 6), lias a similar passage, 
but in more explicit terma (iv. 5). 

Chrysostom’s evidence goes both ways. He says 
that 

‘the priest sUnds, not bringing down Are [Ilk# Elijah; cf, 
f 178], but the Holy Spirit, and prays at leiiK^th . . . that the 
grat'e falling on the sac'rifice may through it mflaine the souls 
of air (ds Sacerdotio, iii. 4 [179]); and tiiat ‘the prie.st atunds 
b#fore the table stretching forth his hands to heaven, calling on 
the Holy Ghost to come and touch the gifts set forth ' (Horn, de 
Coemet. Sb 

Yet elsewhere ho says : 

‘ It is not man who makes th# gifts set forth to become the body 
and blood of Christ. . . . The priest stands lining a part (crx^ipia 
wXrjpCjk'), uttering those words ; but the power and grace are of 
God. “This is my body,” saith he. This saying clianges the 
gift# set forth; and as the word whieh said ‘Hnereas# and 
multijdy ”... was uttered once, but gives actual power to our 
nature to beget offspring through all time, so this w'ord once 
irtx)ken makes the sacritice jierfcct at every table' (de /’rod. 
Judae, Horn. i. 6). 

The last pa.ssage, like that Quoted above from 
the de Mysteriis, recalls Tertullian, but it stands 
alone among Eastern writings. It certainly sug¬ 
gests that it was the custom of Chrysostom to 
recite tlie words of our Lord at the Eucharist; but 
that these words as uttered by the priest in the 
narrative form found in all liturgies are tho.^e 
which consecrate the Eucharist, lie does not say ; 
indeed, he would seem rather by imjdicatiou to 
deny it. He thinks of our Lord as consecrating 
the bread and wine at the last Supper by tliis 
declaration, or at least as consummating the con¬ 
secration thereby ; but he says that tliat declara¬ 
tion, once made by Jesus at the Last Supper, 
consecrates the Eucharist for all time. Putting 
with this passage those quoted immediately befoie 
it, we may take Chrysostom as teaching that every 
Eucharist is consecrated by the priest praying that 
our Lord’s declaration at the Last Supper may 
make effectual the particular act on whicli ho and 
the people are then engaged. There is not in 
Chrysostom, or in any other ancient writer, any 
approach to the idea that, if a priest were merely 
to say over bread and wine the words ‘ This is my 
body’ and ‘This is my blood’ with a proper in¬ 
tention, a valid Eucharist would result. 

Augustine in one place 

xlvi. 835f.) speaks of the ‘ Word’ {Ver^m} being 

added to the bread and wine and 

coming thereby the body and blood of the Word 

‘ Aocedsste verlro fit corpus et ssnituis Verbi • ■ • 

Ution, • Sursum Cord# ’ and Thanksgiving mentioned) . . ct 


inde Jam [succedunL] quae aguntur in precibus Hanotls . . . ut 
acred«‘tiL<j verbo (iat corpus et sanguis Christi . . . add# 
verbtiin et liet .Sacrameiitum.' 

Ill Serin. Ecu. {in die Faschae, iv,), he says 
that the bread and cu]) are sanctitied ‘ per verbum 
Dei.’ Wliat ia the ‘word’ here? Inde Trin. iii. 
4 [10], lion. (A.D. 390), Augustine speaks ot tlie 
elements being consecrated by the ‘mystic prayer,’ 
and oul^' by tlie invisible ojieration of the Spirit of 
God. L'lii.s last passage seems, esjiecially \\lien 
taken witli tlie teaching of his country men Optatus 
(see above) and Eulgciitius (see below), to sliow 
that Augustine u.stsl an invocation of tlie Holy 
Ciliost at tlie Eucliarist, and this would suit also 
the lirst passage aiioiit ‘ ad<ling the word ’ ; tlie 
‘ verbum Dei ’ in tiie second passage would suit 
better tlie Divine conimarid at the J^ast Supper, 
and, if so, we have a concejition very like that of 
Glirysostom. It shouM be added tliat Srawley 
thinks that at llijqjo there was no invocation of 
the Holy Ghost in Augustine’s time {op. cit. p. 
150). 

'The Gapjiadocian Fatliers of the 4th cent, attf'st 
an invoeatiori without stating its exact toi lu. Eor 
Ha.sil, see Jibove. His hrotiier Gregory of Nyssa 
sneaks of the iMicharistic bread as sanctilied by tlie 
Word of (iod and j)rayer(he interjuets this I’aulino 
phrase personally), and of the virtue of the bene¬ 
diction by whit !', t he change i.s accoiujilislied {Cut. 
37). !So Gregory of Nazianzus begs Ampliilochius 
to pray for liim in bis illness at the Ihicliarist and 
(o ‘diaw down the Word hy your word ’ {Ep. 171). 
On tlie usage of tlio Cappadocian Cliurch iu the 4tli 
cent, see lielow, §8. 

Tliat the Euchariut i# conaftcrated by a prayer if an Idea ti^l 
condiicd to orthodox circles, Nestorius beliuved th# siuiie 
Ibiii;^, In a fra^'uient of his (F, A. Loots, Nnetoriana, Hallo, 
T.fO.S, p. 241) we read: * (Jliriet la tyuicully crucitlod [in Hie 
Eucharist], bein^^ slain with the sword of tii# priestly [)ra^^*r.' 
And we may add the (^oinnient of a distinguislied Nestorian on 
th# Buhject. The newly published Lituryioal Horniliea of 
Sareax gives us the nearest a])proach that we hav# in Eastern 
books at 80 early a date (c. a.n. 6(K)) to the doclrin# of what has 
1»T some writers been called ‘ the moment of cc)nBecration.’ 
After saying that the chosen ai)C)stle8 have not made known 
to ns what our Lord said, virlien ‘He gave thanks ami blessed’ 
at the I.a8t Supper, and after descriimig what is recorded in 
the Gospels, witli a traditional comment of Theodor#, Narsai 
adde (bat to this elfect ‘ the priest gives thanks ))efor# God,’ i.e. 
cummomorates the Last Supper ; then, after mentioning th# 
Great Inti r<'e8Rion which her#, in East Syrian faHliion, follow#, 
he doscrii)cs th© Kiiif'lrsis: ' Th# priest . . . summons the 
Spirit to com# down and dwell In th# bread and wine and 
make them the Body and Blood of King Messiah. To t he Spirit 
he callit, that Ho will aluo light down u]>on t.li© a8senil)led con¬ 
gregation, that ])y His gift it may he worthy to receive the 
Body and Bloml. The Spirit descends upon the (;i)Iation wit hout 
Chang# (of place), and causes the power of His Godhead to dwell 
in th© tiread and win#, and completes th# mystery of our Lord’s 
resurrection from the dead, . . . Th# Spirit comes down at 
th# request of the ])rie8t. be he never so groat a sinner, and 
('elehrateM the Myeteries by the mediation of the priest whom 
He ha# consecrated. . . . Then the herald of the Church [th# 
deacon) cries in that hour : “ In silence and fear be ye standing : 
peace he with us. Let all the people he in fear at this moment 
In which th# adorabl# Mysteries are being accomidislied by 
the descent of th# Spirit'” (ed. Connolly, pp. 16-22). It will 
h# noticed that even here there is no cut-and-dried theory 
of a 'moment of consecration,' but only a statement that at 
the Epiclosis the consecration of the Eucharist by the power 
of the Spirit ia comjilcted. A similar proclamation by th© 
deacon is still on som# occasions used in this place by the East 
Syrians. 

We may close this review of Patristic comment 
by two quotations from T’.atliers of the 6th cent., 
which tend in Romewhat dill'erent direetiouH. Ful- 
gentiuB, bishop of Ruspe in North Africa, says 
(c. A.D. 507) : 

* The Holy Ghost is asktd of the Father for the consecration 
of th© sacrifice ’ (ad Monimum, ii. 7 ; cf. 10,12); so the fragment 
of the sam# writer o. Fabianum, 26, ‘28. 

Cffisarius of Arles in A.D. 602 writes ; 

* When th# creatures that are to he blessed with th# heavenly 
words ar# placed on th# sacred altars, before they are conse¬ 
crated by the invocation of the holy name, the substanc# of th# 
bread and win# is there, but after the words of Christ, th# body 
and blood of Christ’ (//om. v. de Faech. [PL Ixvii. 1066]) 
Gwiarius’s thought seems to run on the same line# a# Chryso- 
tom's, 08 described above. 
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6. Place of the Invocation. —Taking first the 
4th cent, liturgies of the Church Orders and of 
Sarajtion, and tlie Creat Liturgies of the four 
families designated bv Lrightman as Syrian, 
Egyptian, Tersian {i.e, I>ast Syrian or Nestorian), 
and Byzantine (this ineltides the Armenian), and 
omitting the Oreat Intercession, which varies in 
position (see art. Jntkkckssion [Liturgical], 2 (c)), 
the order of the central part of the service in all 
(except the Egyptian in one detail) is as follows. 
After the Sursum Corda (which is prefaced by a 
benediction or salutation) comes the Eucharistic 
Thanksgiving, with a reference, in most cases, to 
the work of creation (cf. Iremeus, Haer. IV. xviii. 
4, 6, where emphasis is laid on the oblations being 
God’s creatures), and in all to that of redemption, 
introducing (except in some 4th cent. f(U-nis) ^ the 
Sanctiis in reference to the angelic creation (which 
seems to be the reason of its occurrence here), and 
ending, except in the cases mentioned above (§ 4), 
with the recitation of our Lord’s deeds and words 
at the Last Supper. I’hen comes the oblation of 
the elements, which usually takes up the words, 
‘Do this in remembrance of me,’ and gives them 
as the reason for the act (hence this is often called 
the Anamnesis); and after it, in close conjunction, 
comes the Invocation. In this scheme the words 
of Jesus are introduced in the recital of what 
hap{)eried at the Last Supper as part of the Com¬ 
memoration of Kedempt ion. 

Next let us take the liomari rite. It is not 
known for certain how the Eucharist was cele¬ 
brated at Romo before tlie 51 h century. Extem¬ 
poraneous worship may have lingered there much 
longer than elsewhoro, for in early ages it was 
Jerusalem that ordinarily led the way with regard 
to liturgical matters, and Rome showed the most 
conservative spirit. When we lirst meet with the 
Roman rite, there are two diirerences in detail 
from the scheme given above, (a) A prayer is 
found in the Eucharistic Thanksgiving before the 
Commemoration of Kedemption, which in its 
earliest known form (in the de Sacrainentisy iv. 
5f. [FL xvi. 463], a North-Italian work, probably 
written at a place where the Roman and Milanese 
uses were combined, c. A.D. 400; see Duchesne, 
Chr. Worshipy p. 177) runs as follows: 

'M&k9 this oDlation for us (nobis) established (ascriptam), 
valid, reasonable, acoeptable, for it is the ligure of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ, who, in the day before lie suffered, 
took bread,’ etc. 

This is slightly altered in the present Roman 
canon, which probably goes back, at least in its 
main features, as far as Gregory the Great (6th 
cent.), to the following : 

* Which oblation do thou vouchsafe to make blessed, estab¬ 
lished, valid, reasonable, and acceptable, that it may become 
for our Bakes (nobis . . . flat) the bcnly and blood of thy most 
beloved Son our Lord Jesus Christ, who in the day before,’ etc. 
This prayer, the Quam oblationem, was develojicd by Cranmer 
in the First English Prayer-Book (1649), and afterwards in the 
Scottish Liturgy of 1637, into a more detailed Epiclesis, with 
an invocation of the Holy Ghost, 

(6) After the Commemoration of Redemption and 
the oblation of the elements comes a prayer for 
the Divine intervention, as in the other liturgies 
described above. It is made up of two parts, the 
Supra quae and the Supplices te. But, instead of 
asking that the Holy Ghost may come down to the 
earthly altar, it asks that the elements may he 
taken up by God’s holy angel to the heavenly 
altar. The two conceptions, though differing in 
form, are really one, and are both justilied by NT 
usage, 

A writer in CQR (xxlx. [1890] 879) remarks that 'the same 
facts of grace are presented in two forms : we are said to be 
raised up with Christ and made to sit with Him and to be in 

1 In some Abyssinian Anaphoras the Sanctus is thrust in 
without any connexion with the context (Brightraan, JThSt 
xii. [1910-11] 3‘26). This may show that even laler liturgies 
lacked this element. 


the heavenly places (Eph 25f-6i2); and on the other hand the 
Holy Ghost is sent forth into our hearts, and is in us, and we 
are strengthened by the Spirit so that Christ comes to dwell m 
our hearts (Gal 4®, Jn 14l7, Eph 3 ^®' )/ 

The earliest form of the jjrayors Supra queu and 
Supplices te is found ni the dc Sacramentis {loc, 
cit.). After the narrative of the Last Supper in 
the liturgy described in that work comes the obla¬ 
tion of the elements, followed by the words : 

‘ Wo ask arid pray thee to take up this oblation on Ihy sublime 
altar by the hands of thy angels, as thou didst deign to take up 
the gift of thv servant just Abel and the sacrifice of our fore¬ 
father Abraham and that which Melchizedek the high priest 
offered to thee.’ 

The present Roman canon has inverted these 
clauses, has changed ‘angels’ into ‘angel,’ and has 
made some additions; notably it expresses the 
juirposes of the prayer : 

'that all we who receive the holy body and blood of thy Son 
. . - may be filled with every heavenly benediction and grace.’ 
For the meaning of these passages see below, 9. The idea of 
the heavenly altar is first found in Ireu®U8 {Haer. iv. xviii, 6). 

We may next take the Galilean rite. The 
peculiarity of this rite is that the central parts 
of the Eucharistic service vary with the day and 
season, instead of being lixed, as in otlier liturgies, 
Eastern and Western. In other words, tlie Mass 
for each day is a distinct liturgy. The only part 
which need detain us is that which correspontls to 
the Eastern Epiclesis, the ‘Post jiridie,’ so called 
because it comes after the narrative of the Last 
Supper (‘Qui [iridie quarn nateretur’). On some 
occasions the ‘Post jiridie' contains an explicit 
prayer for the Holy tJhost, on otliers it does not; 
but apparently it always or almost always asks 
for the Divine intervention in the mystery (see 
examjiles in Scudamore, Not. Euch.‘^y 589, 504; 
Duchesne, p. 217 f. ; Gummey, Cons, of the Kuch., 
33411’.). On some days, also, the ‘Post Sanctus’ 
(a prayer said after the Sanctus and before the 
Narrative of the Last Supper) contained an invoca¬ 
tion, or an anticipation of the invocation (see the 
‘ Post Sanctus ’ lor Easter Even in the Missale 
Gothicum [(Biramey, p. 337]). So in the Mozarabic 
Missal we lind antici]>atory invocations, sometimes 
mentioning the Holy Ghost and sometimes not, as 
well as invocations in the ‘Post pridie’ (Gummey, 
pp. 339, 350 f., 353, 358). 

The Egyptian rite is noteworthy in this con¬ 
nexion as having an anticipatory Epiclesis before 
the Narrative of the Last Supper in addition to the 
normal one afterwards, thougdi the anticipatory 
one is not usually very explicit. The words of 
Sarapion, ‘Full is the heaven, full also is the earth 
of thy excellent glory ; Lord of hosts, fill also this 
sacrifice with thy power and thy participation,’ 
are taken up and amplified in the Greek Liturgy 
of St. Mark (Brightman, p. 132) and in the Coptic 
St. Mark and St. Cyril (p. 176). The latter ampli¬ 
fies the last sentence thus : 

* Fill thiB also thy eacriflee, 0 Lord, with thy blessing that 
is from thee, through the descent upon it of thine Holy Spirit, 
and in blessing bless and in purifying purify these thy precious 
gifts which have been set before thy face, this bread and this 
cup.’ 

The most marked development of this invocation 
before the Narrative is in a newly-discovered frag¬ 
ment of an Egyptian Anaphora, perhaps of the 6tn 
or 7th cent., which has; 

‘ Fill us also with the glory that is with thee, and vouchsafe 
to send down thy Holy Ghost on these creatures, and make the 
bread the body of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and the 
cup the blood of the New Testament. For our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, In the night in which He was betrayed [the 
narrative of the Institution follows] . . . ye announce my death 
and confess my resurrection. We announce thy death, we con¬ 
fess thy resurrection, and pray . . .’; here the fragment ab¬ 
ruptly ends, and all the rest is wanting (P. de Puniet, Report of 
the Nineteenth Kuch. Congreat [1908], London, 1909, p. 882 f.; 
Cabrol, DACL ii. 1882ff.X 

There is no reason to suppose that an Anamnesis 
and Epiclesis did not follow, as in the other Egyp¬ 
tian Anaphoras which have an anticipatory invo¬ 
cation before the Narrative. There is no trace of 
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any such anticipatx)ry Ejnclesia in the liturgies of 
the Church Orders, and from the evid(‘nce given 
above it is clear that the invocation in this frag¬ 
ment is a develojunent (for we can see it in the 
process of growing) and not the survival of an 
antique feature, 'ihe develojunent may have been 
due to an imitation of the itoman rite. A still 
more striking instance of an anticipatory Epiclesis 
may be seen in a jirayer to the Son in t he Coptic 
St. Mark and St. Ci/rit and in tlie present Ethiopie 
Liturgy (Ikightman, pp. 148, 204; E. Uenaudot, 
Lit. Orient. Frankfort, 1847, i. 2) ; this is 

said when the elements have just been put on the 
altar, before the lections are read, and is calle<l in 
the Co])tic the ‘ prayer of (or over) tlie Prothesis’ 
(see Renaudot’s note, p. 168). It runs thus: 

'O Master, Lord Jesus Ctirist, . . . make thy face to stiine 
on this bread and on this cup which we have set on this thy 
priestly table; bless, sanctify, and hallow them, and chan>fe 
them that this bread may become indeed thy holy borly, and 
that which is mixed in this cup indeed thy precious blood ; ami 
may they become to us all for participation and healing and 
salvation of our souls and bodies and spirits.’ 

On these anticipatory invocations it may he ob¬ 
served that, however puzzling they may be to tlie 
more logical Western mind, to tlui inore subtle 
Eastern mind they would he natural enough. In 
Divine mysteries there is no such tiling as time, 
just as there is no such thing as space. 

7 . The Person or Persons addressed in the 
Invocation. — In the most ancient autlioritiessome¬ 
times the Holy 'rrinity is addressed, sometimes 
the Son or tlie Holy (Hiost, hut more often the 
Father. Doubt occasionally arises because the 
])hrnse ‘invocation of a Ferson’ may mean a 
irayer for Him to come, or a jirayor nddressed to 
Him ; but an ‘ invocation of the Holy Trinity’ can 
only mean prayer adilressed to the Holy Tiinity. 
In the 2nd cent., Irenaeus speaks of the invocation 
of God or of the Father, or of the Holy Ghost, or 
of the Holy Trinity. In the 4th cent., Cyril of 
Jerusalem speaks of invoking the bather in the 
Eucliarist to send the Holy Ghost (C'u^ J.ect. xxiii. 
7), and by ‘invocation of the Holy (ihost’ (xxi. J) 
he iirobably means prayer for the Holy Gliost. 
On the other hand, in xix. 7 ne speaks of the ‘ lioly 
invocation of the adorable Trinity’to cons<u!rate 
the Eucharist, and contrasts it with the ‘ invoca¬ 
tion of unclean spirits.’ This can only mean in¬ 
vocations addressed to the Holy J’rinity and to 
unclean spirits rt^spectively. Thus in Cyril’s time 
it was perhaps the custom sometimes to address 
the Father, sometimes the Holy Triuity. In the 
liturgies of the Ethiopie. Church Order^ tiio Verona 
FraqmenU, the A^wstolic Constitutions, and Sara- 
piori, the Fatiier is addressed. Rut the Oblation 
and Invocation (such as it is) in the 'Iestament of 
our Lord are addrcss<‘d to the Holy Trinity (i. 23); 

' We offer to thee tliia t hariks>.nving, Eternal Trinity, O Ix^nl 
Jesus Cniri.st, O J.oni the Father . . , O Lord tlie Holy Ghost; 
we have brought [this is the best reading] this dnnk an<l ibis 
food to [the 3\1SS have ‘of’] thy holiness; cause that it may be 
to us not for condcinnatiori,’etc. 

Just before this our Lord had been addres.sed : 

‘ Remembering therefore fAy death and resurrection, we offer 
to thee bread and the cup,' etc. 

It was peril ajis in view of such forrnulm that the 
Council of Hippo in 3D3 (can. 21 [C. J. Hefcle, 
Councils, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876, ii. 398]) for¬ 
bade Eucharistic invocations to be addressed to 
any but the Father ; 

‘In prayer no one Khali address the Son Instead of the Father, 
or the Father instead of the Son, except at the altar wdieri 
prayer shall always be addressed to the lather No one shall 
make use of strange forma of prayer without having lirst con¬ 
sulted well-instnicted brethren.’ 

If this is aimed at hooks like the Testament 
language is not unsuitable, for the Prayers m tliat 
manual show considerable confusion in the I ersons 
addressed. The Abys.sinian Anaphora of our Lord, 
derived from the Ttstament, retains the peculiar 


features (as to the Oblation and Epiclesis) of its 
^uqtqtype; but before the address to the Holy 
Trinity (whicli it slightly modilies) it inserts an 
invocation of the more usual type, asking for the 
Holy (iliost, and addres.sed, as we see from its 
wording, to the Father, though from what had 
iminefliately preceded we should have thoiiglit 
that it was addressed to the Sou. It is, in fact, a 
very clumsy insertion (this Anaphora is given in 
Coojfer-Maclcan, Test, of our Lord, p. 245 ff.).^ In 
the Great Liturgies the Invocation is addressed to 
the Father. 

8. The object of the Invocation.—We may group 
Invocations in three classes : {a) those wliich do 
not explicitly pray for (lie Holy tRiost; {h) those 
in which the intervention of the Holy Gliost is 
asked for, witliout any explicit imuition of a change 
in the elements ; and i d t hose (the griuit majority) 
in which l,he intervention of the Holy (ihost is 
asked for tliat He may (diangf; the elements and 
make them to he our Lord’s body and blood. 

(a) The invocation in SarajtioiTs sacramentary 
(c. A.D. 350) exhibits some confusion between the 
Word ami the Spirit, and juays that the Woril may 
flescend (fortiieGr. text, with notes by Rrightman, 
see i. 88 11'., 247 11. ; for an Fug. tr. see 

J. Wordsworth’s ed., London, 1899). It runs 
thus : 

‘ O God of truth, let thy hely Word come upon this bread, that 
the bread may bceouie body of the Word, and upon this cup 
that the cup may i>vcf)me blood of Lb.o Truth, and make all who 
communicate to receive a medicine of life. . . . For we have 
Invoked thee, the Uncreated, in [the] Holy Spirit.’ 

It is possible that \6yos is iisiai in two senses 
here, the first time as the Divine command (‘ thy 
holy word’), and the; second time, by a sort of 
paronomasia, as the Ftfu iial Word. Rut prohalily 
there is imuely a confusion of thought, of whicn 
wo find some instances el.sewliere in early times 
(e.q., J'ertnllian, adc. Prax. 26, ‘ hie Spiritus Dei, 
idem erit Sermo’; cf. also Justin, Apol. i. 33, 66, 
Hennas, Sim. V. vi. 5fl., IX. i. 1, ps.-Clem. 2 Cor. 
ix. 5, xiv. 3, 5, and perhaps Aristides, Apol. 16). 
It may he pcrmissil)h‘ to conjecture that the reason 
of this confusion of language, such as it is, comes 
from the find, that all that the Eternal Word does 
for us is <lone through the Spirit. He is with us 
‘alway, even unto the cud of the w'orld ’ (Ml 28^), 
but it is through the Comforter that He comes tx) 
us (Jn 16^**). l*(',rha]»s, therefore, before t he JVlace- 

donian controversy arose, it seemed immaterial to 
some of the luirly Lathers whether they prayed for 
the Word or for the Spirit to come. It is probable 
that Athanasius’s invocation jirayed for the descent 
of the Word (above, 5) ; this was perhaps an 
Alexandrian peculiarity (for Origen s(*,e 3). After 
Sarapion tlie invocation of the \Void disapjiears, 
though, as Swete remarks {Holy Spirit in th^ 
Ancient Church, London, 1912, p. 25)2), ‘ tlic thought 
of tho IjOgOR descending on the ehmicnts was not 
altogether ahandom'd ’ (see passage in Eutychius 
given above, 5). Rut, while we find tiie same 
thouglit in the (Cappadocian Eathers (above, 5), 
whos(} literary affinitie.s were Alexandrian, tliere i.s 
no evidence of a Logos-invocation in Cuppadocia. 
Srawley {op. cit. p. 126) re^^ards it as jiractically 
certain that the Holy Spirit was named in the 
invocation of that Church. 

Tlie most eminent example of the omission of 
the mention (or, at least, direct merit i(ui) of the 
Holy Ghost is the Roman liturgy. N(‘iilier the 
Quam ohlationem nor the later }>rayer for the 
Divine intervention [Supra gufie and Su/)plices tc) 
mentions the Holy Ghost ; the latter asks that the 

1 It had been suggested by the present writer (7’«flL of onr 
Lord, p. 167) that this curious Anaphora was a counectinK link 
between the Tealmncnt and the nio<iern Abyasinian liturgy. 
But E. Bishop (JThSt xii. (1911] n. 309) gives reasons for think¬ 
ing that it is rather aversinri of the Testament liturgy enriched 
from the already existing Abyssinian rite. 
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elements may be taken up by ‘ the holy angel ’ * 
to the heavenly altar, as has already been described 
(above, 6). 

(b) ddie implicit form is that found in the Ethiopic 
Church Order (Brightinan, p. 190) and the Ceruna 
Erctgmcnt,<i Cd. K. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p. 107): 

‘ St'tid th>’ Holy Spirit on iho o))lationof this Church ; give it 
together unto all them that partake Ifor] sanctiticatiou and 
[Vsr. Fraij. better: all saints who partake] for fuUilling with 
the Holy Ohost,’ etc. 

Tiie liturgy used by St. Chrysostom at Antioch 
was probably similar in this respect (see the first 
two lYUotatious irom Vv’is writings given above, ^), 
'i'be TevStament of our Lord is even iess expiicit in 
its invocation ; the Uoiy Cbost is not directly 
a.sked tor, tlvougb He is named in the address to 
the Holy Trinity, and only the blessing to the 
coininunicants is explicitly mentioned (above, 7). 
The Nestorian or East ISyrian of Adai and 
Mari (alxive, 4) has an invocation of this implicit 
form, though it has in addition a prayer for the 
blessing and hallowing of the oblation : 

‘ May tl)y Holy Spirit, O my Lord, come and rest upon this 
oblalioii of thy servants, and may H« bless and hallow it, and 
may it be to ui, O my Lord, for pardon,’ etc. 

(c) The explicit form is found already in the 4th 
cent. ; Cyril of Jerusalem has it (above, 4), as also 
have the Apoxt. Constitutions (viii. 12) : 

‘We implore thee . . . to send down upon this sacriflee thy 
Holy Spirit . . . that He may show (arrot/ivcp 2 ) t.pig hrea<l as t he 
body of thy Christ, and this cup as the blocKl of thy Christ, that 
they who partake thereof may be strengthened in godliness,’ 
etc. 

Similar explicit invocations are found in the 
Abyssinian HnapAont of our Lord (above, 7), in the 
Egyptian Anaphora described in t\\Q Sahiaic Eccles. 
Canons, § 66 (Brightman, p. 462), and in all the 
Great Liturgies (except Adai and Mari) if they 
have an express invocation of the Holy Ghost at 
all. Sarapion also has an exjilicit invocation, 
though it does not invoke the Holy Ghost. 

It .seems clear from the evidence here detailed 
that the implicit type of invocation is somewhat 
older than tlie explicit; and, indeed, it would be 
almost impossible for the former to be evolved out 
of the latter. 

9. Interpretation of the evidence. —If we ap¬ 
proach the evidence without any theory as to what 
are the words or the moment of the Eucharistic 
consecration—and to deal witli evidence after we 
liave made our theories is a fatal mistake—we shall 
be im[)res.sed by the fact that, however much 
ditferent ages and dill’ercnt countries may have 
used divergent details in their Eucharistic worship, 
the general scheme of the service was one and 
the same throughout Christian antiquity. The 
Eucharist, at least from the 2nd cent., was conse¬ 
crated by a prayer, whether the prayer asked for 
the Holy Ghost, or for the Word, or for neither 
explicitly. But how are we to regard the invocation 
of the Iloly Ghost? It would appear that before 
the rise of the Macedonian controversy about the 
Holy Spirit, the Third Person was not even in the 
East always mentioned in the Eucharistic Epi- 
clesis. Indeed (now that the Pfaffian fragments 
of Ironmus have been dismissed as modem forgeries 
[Harnack, TU v. 3]), there is no certain evidence of 
the Holy Spirit being mentioned in the invocations 
licfore the 4th cent. ; the evidence is only conse¬ 
quential, and E. Bishop (App. to Connolly’s Lit, 
Horn, of Narsaiy p. 136 IF.) even treats the kind of 
Epiclesis which became universal in the East and 
common in the West (see the Gallican and African 
evidence, above, 5, 6) as an invention of the 4th 
century. He rightly calls attention to the fact 
that, in combating the Pneumatomachi, the Ortho- 

1 An attractive theory Identifies the angel with the Holy 
Spirit (gee de Puniet, op. oit. p. 393); but the (U Sacratnenlis 
has the plural ‘ angels.’ 

2 Cf. Basil’s use of avaStdii, above, 5 . For other parallels see 
Srawley, p. 105 a. 


dox did not appeal to the work of the Holy Ghost 
in consecrating the Eucharist, while they did ap¬ 
peal to Hi.s work in baptism. But the argument 
Ironi silence here, as so often, is precarious ; for at 
the very time when the controversy arose, and 
when it is said that the silence of the Orthodox 
show's that they were not in the habit of using an 
Epiclesis of the Holy Ghost at the Eucharist, we 
find Cyril of Jerusalem (A.o. 348) and the liturgies 
of the Ethiopic Church Order and of the Vtrona 
Fragments (which, or their common original, must 
almost certainly be dated about then) attesting its 
use, and (wliat is important') betraying absolutely 
' no idea that it was a novelty. It wiu be renAem- 
beved that Cyril and Sarapion were contemporaries. 
Is it posHible to explain tlie extraordinarily wide¬ 
spread—almost universal—use of the custom from 
tliat time forward, without a protest from anyone, 
in most diverse countries, if it were an invention 
of that period ? Is it not much more probable that 
the prayer for the Holy Ghost goes hack to a much 
more remote time, although it was not the only 
form in use ? It would seem that in tliis matter, 
as in others, the rise of heresy had indireclly a 
benelicial result; it forced the Church to tliink 
more clearly about the work of the Third Person. 
In the invocation of the Holy (Jho.st we have an 
instance of the exi)ericnce of Christianity, after 
various trials, showing what were the lorms most 
suitable for liturgical use. 

Again, if we start with no pre-conccived theory, 
there seems to be no reason w'hy the invocation 
should ahvays he in the same ])lace, or why there 
should not he more than one invocation in the same 
service. The ]‘>gyj)tian rite has a sort of invocation 
before the Narrative of the Last Supper, or even 
in the preliminary service, and a fuller one after 
the Narrative (see above, 6). 'Fhe Uoinan rite 
has the same feature. But there is no reason 
for denying that both prayers are, in their own 
way, invocations. No doubt, if we start with a 
theory that the consecration takes place at a 
particular moment, as when it is said that at the 
word ‘meum’ in the phrase ‘ Hoc est enim corpus 
meiim,’ the bread is transubstantiated,^ then wo 
.shall be obliged by the theory to hold that the 
Supra quae and the S^ipplices te in the Roman rite 
are nuirely petitions for a blessing on the com¬ 
municants ; out this is a very ditlicult position. 
It is, indeed, common ground that almost all known 
liturgies have, at the place where these prayers 
occur, a petition for the communicants; the 
Epiclesis states this as the reason for its petition 
for Divine intervention. But that is a very dill'erent 
thing from saying that the Roman prayers in 
question were designed by their author merely to 
pray for this blessing, and that the consecration 
was conceived as having already taken place. 
Several considerations make such a supposition 
improbable. In the de Sacramentis (iv. 6), where 
these prayers are first found, there is no prayer for 
a blessing on the communicants. And, if the 
prayers have only this meaning, why should the 
elements already consecrated be taken up by 
the angel to the heavenly altar ? What would be 
the significance of the reference to the offerings of 
Abel and Melchizedek and the rest? Further, if 
a prayer for a blessing is all that is meant, it is 
unnecessary, as such a prayer already occurs in the 
Quam oblationem (* nobis fiat ’). Ana the difference 
of nomenclature shows that these prayers were 
regarded as completing the consecration. After 
the narrative of the Institution the oblation is 
called bread (in the Unde et memores); but after 
I The theory that, in the Roman rite, by the time the Words 
of our Lord have been uttered the consecration is complete is 
not quite the same thing as this, inasmuch as It does not bind 
the holder of it to the Idea that the consecration is effected only 
by a declaratory formula. 
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the Supplices it it is always called the body and 
blood of our Lord— t.g.y at the commixture {cf. 
Duchesne, p. 182). It appears, therefore, tliat the 
interpretation of wTiters of tlie school of Duchesne 
takes a view of the case which is more in accord¬ 
ance with the facts, namely, that the Supra quat 
and Supplices te exactly correspond to the Eniclesis 
after tlie Narrative of the Last Sup[>er wliich is 
found in the Eastern and usually in the Gallican 
liturgies, and are intended to be at least a part of 
the words of consecration. 

The devout Christian need not ask too parti¬ 
cularly, nor can he expect to know, at what 
moment God consecrates the elements ; it is enou^di 
for him to be assured that, when all has been said, 
the consecration has been completed. 

10. Invocation at baptism and confirmation.— 
The prayer for the gifts of the Holy Ghost is also 
in some early authorities called an K[)iclesi8. 'I'lie 
bishop, in normal cases, was present at the admini¬ 
stration of ha[ftism, though he did not usually 
himself bajdize ; and directly after the immersion 
the newly-baptized were brought to him, ami he 
prayed for them (either before or at the laying on 
of hands) that the Holy Ghost might be given to 
them (cf. Ac> 8*'‘* Tertullian, wlio mentions the 
laying on of hands as an act distinct from the 
anointing, says : 

‘Ilaviny come out of the laver, we are anointed with the 
blessed un(',tion. . , . After that, a hand is imposed, <-ulling on 
(advocans) and inviting,' the Holy Si)irit by a benediction' (d^ 
£upt. 7 f.). 

In the Verona Fragments (ed. Hauler, p. Ill) 
the bislioii, after the nowly-haptized have been 
anointed by a presbyter and clotheil and brought 
into the church, lays hands (or a hand) on them 
and ‘invokes’; the mayer is given. In the 
Testament of our I.ord the same tiling is found ; 
the prayer is expressly called ‘ t he invocation of 
the lloiyGhost’ whicli the bishop ‘saysand invokes 
over them’ (ii. 9). In other Chirch Orders a 
similar [irayer is given, hut it is not ex]>res>ly called 
an invocation. It may perhaps be added that in 
the Gnostic Acts of Thomas there is an invocation 
of Christ and of the Holy Spirit before the baptism, 
at the anointing (ed. Bonnet, p. 68 ; Ante-ISic. Lhr. 
Lib. xvi. 404). 

The invocation after the immersion has no connexion with 
the invokin^^ of the Divine name at the immersion of which we 
read in Juatin i. G1 : ‘ tiie name of God, Uie taiber ot all, 

the lyird, is named upon bim’)aiui m the Om^^ (m b . 

‘ naml^^f the Epiclesis of Father and Son an.i ^.y * 
shall i)*iaize iliem in water’), for these refer only to the \vt)ids 
used in bauLi/iim^. The same may be said of tiio allubions m 
Ac lf)lMfrom Am 9^-) and Ja 2? (‘the lionourable name which 
WM Invoked (;7riKXT)0«G upon you’; cf. Nu (;-'')• 
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and that this deity must be invoked by his right 
name ; so Arnobius, iii. 43 : 

‘ Usque adeo res exi^it propriatim decs scire nec ambivere ncc 
dubitare de unius cuiusfpie vi nominiH, ne si alienis riLiloiH ( t 
a^)pellationibua fuerint invocati, et aurea habeant struotas et 
piacuiia nos teneant inexplicabilibus obligatos,’ 

To know the right name of the competent deity 
was to possess a real power of comjnilsion over him 
(cf. A. Dieterich, Fine MithraslUurgie'^, Leipzig, 
1910, p. JlOf.); hence the names of the specific 
tutelary deities of Koine v ere kept secret, in order 
that they might not he used for evil ends by the 
eneniies of the IState (IServ. yFn, ii. 351 : ‘iure pou- 
tilicum CRutuin est ne snis noininibaa dei lioinuni 
appellarentur, ne exaiigurari possent’; cf. Georg. 

i. 498 ; PJiii. UN xxviii. J8; Macr. Sat. iii. 9. 
3). Tins exj)lains also wliy it was regarded as of 
the utmost iiiipurtaitce to invoke the gods in tiie 
proper form, and why every precaution was taken 
to avoid mistakes, if a suppliant was in doubt as 
to the right name of the deity he desired to nddress, 
he either uttered a vai iety of names for the deity 
to choose from (so llor. Sat. ii. 6.20: ‘ Matntino 
pater sen lane Ii bent ins audis’) or added some 
siieh formula as ‘ sive (pio alio nomine fas est nomi- 
nare’ (Macr. Sat. iii. 9. 10; cf. Serv. ii. 351 ; 
Apul. Mefaui. xi. 2 ; CJL xi. 1823) or ‘ quisquia es’ 
e.g., Vorg. Ain. iv. 577, and the note of IServius : 
'“quisipiis es” secundum ])ontilicum morem, qui 
sic precantuT ; “ Inpjiiter omninoteiis vel quo alio 
te nomine njipellari volueris” ; cf. It. Norden, 
Agnustos Tkcos, Berlin and Leipzig, 1913, p. 144 f.). 

If, however, the Hup])liant did not know which 
deity was concerned with the matter in hand, a 
variety of expedients was open to him. He might 
omit tlie divine name altogether, and substitute for 
it a phrase like ‘Genio nrhis Komae sive mas sive 
finnina’ (Serv. AAi. ii. 351 ; ef. Macr. bat. iii. 8. 3 ; 
1‘liit.. Qitfrst. Jiom. 61) or ‘sive deo sive dca) in 
cuius tiitela hie liieus locusve est’ (so among the 
Arval Brothers [C7A vi, 2099, ii. 3; ef. G. llenzeii, 
Acta fratrum Arvalium , Bm lin, LH74, pp. 144-146]) 

—a dubitationis exrcptw (Arnob. iii. 8 ; cf. Gell. 

ii. 28. 2f.), of which we have numerous instances 
in extant formuhe of prayer alike in literature 
((hito, de Agric. 139; Maer. bat. iii. 9. H and in 
inscriptions on altars (C7L vi. 110 = 30701, 111; 
Kphemeris Epigraphira, v. 1043, ix. 608) ; on these 
cf. C. Pascal, in Id/lt. archcol. comun. xxLi. [1894] 
188 fl. = Studi di antichitd e mitologia, Milan, 
1896, p. 85 11’. In many cases, however, the wor- 
sliiiiper simply apjilied a new name to the deity. 

It IS certain that many of the recogmized Koinan 
deities derived their origin from the nraetice of 
invoking as liivine things lying close at liand {e.g., 
ianns, ‘the dour,’ vesta., ‘the hearth’), or of using 
tlie names of the evils which the prayer was de¬ 
signed to avert {e.g.y febris, ‘ fever, robigus, ‘ mil¬ 
dew on grain’), or of the virtues and conditions 
prayed for {r.g.yfides, ‘fidelity,’ concordia, ‘agree¬ 
ment’) as the names of divine beings. In such 
cases it was of importance to deline clearly the 
conception of the higher power thus invoked, and 
to express its connotation fully. Hence the gods 
frequently received double names, meant to indi¬ 
cate their character from two contrasGsl points of 
view, as, e.g., Anna Perenna, who could grant a 
favourable year’s beginning {annarc) and years 
end [perannnre] ; Genita Mana, who presideil over 
birth and death; Patulcius Clnsivius, the god ot 
the opening and shutting of door.s or gates, etc. 
Again, the suppliant might break up tlie action for 
which he sought divine aid into its several com¬ 
ponent elements, and frame for each of these an 
appropriate divine name. Ihus, while in the 
sacrum Ceriale the flainen ollered the sacritice O 
the godde.s.se.s Telliis and Geres, he gave detinite 
expression to what he asked of them by invoking 
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twelve names which covered the husbandman’s 
work from tlie first plougliirit' to the delivery of 
the grain from the granary, viz. Vervactor, Reda- 
rator, Imporcitor, Insitor, Obarator, Occator, 8ar- 
ritor, Subnuicinator, Messor, Convector, Conditor, 
Promitor (Scrv. Georg, i. 21), and, similarly, the 
Arval brothers, by way of expiating the acts of 
bringing (Jown, cutting, and burning a fig-tree that 
had grown on tlie roof of their temple, offered sacri¬ 
fice' to three newly create<l deities, viz. Deferuiida, 

(’ommohnida, and Adolenda, while on another occa- 
.si(ni of (he same kind they sacrificed to Coinqueiida 
and Adolenda (llenzen, op. cit. 147 f.). In the ca.se 
of god,^ whose range of power was very wide, it was 
neet'ssary to specify the jiarticular matter in which 
their help was reijuired ; and from this arose the 
pra(‘ticeof dividing the personality of certain deities 
and investing the component elements with distinct 
epithi'ts, of wliich quite a number might aiipear to¬ 
gether in a single prayer. 'Thus, e.g., tlie Arval 
Brothers, in the vow which they made for the tri- 
urn [ihant return of IVajan from the Dacian cam¬ 
paign in A.D. 101 {CIL vi. 2074, i. 25 fl’.}, invoked 
not only Jujipiter Optimus Maximus and Mars 
Pater, but also Juppiter Victor and Mars Victor. 
In the case of so nuiltiform a deity as Fortuna, the 
suppliant was above all concerned to direct his 
prayer to the proper quarter, so that, if, e.g., he 
prayed for the favourable issue of a battle, he ap¬ 
pealed to ‘ Fortuna huiusce diei,’t.e. tlie particular 
Fortuna in whose hands lay the destiny of the day 
of battle (Wissowa, Rel, und Knit, der Kdnier^, 
Munich, 1912, p. 262). Great care was also taken 
that no divine power who had a right to be invoked 
should be passed over. Hence, after all the deities 
specially concerned had been duly invoked in a 
prayer, it was customary to add a ‘ generalis invo- 
catio’ which should iiudude all tlie others: 

' I’oat specialeiii invor.alioriein transit ad j^eneralitatein, ne 
quod riuiiuni i)raetereat, more pontifleuin, per quos ritu veteri 
in oinnilms sacris post specialea deoa, (pioa ad ipsuin sacrum 
quod fichat UL“t;esse erat invocari, gerieraliter omnia numina 
invoc,a(>anLur ’ (iServ. Georg, i. 21 ; cf. .F.n, viii. lOS, Gflorg. i. 10). 

I'liis practice finds parallels in Greek prayers (ci. 
O. (Jrusius, Untersur/iungeri zu den Mimiamben drs 
llerondds, Leipzig, 1893, p. 80*** ; K. Wiin.sch, in 
AIIW vii. [1904] 100). 

In forms of prayer that have come down to us, 
accordingly, the group of deities addressed is very 
freiiuently rounded off with some such formula as 
‘ di deae(]ue oinnes,’ or, more definitely, ‘di omnes 
coelestes vosque terrestres vosque inferni’ (liivy, 
i. 32. 10), or ‘ di novensilcs, di indigetes, di quibus 
est poti'-itas nostronim hostiuinque ’ {ib. viii. 9. 6). 
Witii this custom is connectea the requirement 
that in every prayer, no matter to what god it 
was addressi'd, Janus and Ju[)j)iter should be in¬ 
voked first of all (Macr. Sni, i. 16. 25; cf. Cato, 
de Agric. 141 [see also 134]: ‘ lanum lovem vino 
praefamino’), and that the series of gods invoked 
should always begin wdth Janus and end with 
Vesta (Cic. de Nat. Dear. ii. 67, and other passages, 
as cited by Wissowa, op. cit. 103). 

Litkratcrr.—G. Appel, he. HoTnanurum precationihus (Re- 
ligifnisgeschichtl. Ven^Mche und V^'orarbeiten, vii. 2), Giessen, 
1909, p. 7611. ; G. W^issowa, (reiauuneLU AbhandLunge.n zur 
r&rn. keligiont' xmd Stadtge.srh., Munich, 1904, p. S27 ff. 

G. Wl.S.SOWA. 

INWARD LIGHT.— See Experience (Religi¬ 
ous) ; Friends, Society of. 

IONIC PHILOSOPHY.—The schools of phil- 
osojihy that arose in Ionia, on t he coast of Asia 
Minor, and among the adjacent islands, during the 
6 th cent. B.C., are above all remarkable for their 
originality and vigour. With them begins the 
great march of Greek philosoiihy, and even their 
fragments are stimulating to tliis day. It is hard 
to fix precisely the limits of the term ‘Ionic.’ In 
so active a period of thought, 8ystem.s gave birth 


to other systems with astonishing rapidity, and 
Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Pythagoras, and Anaxa- 
oras, all of them bred in Ionia, were deeply in- 
uenced by the speculations around them. AH 
historians would agree, however, that Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes, the earliest in 
time, form to some extent a class apart, and most 
would confine the distinctive name to these three 
and their immediate disciples. But Xenophanes 
seems to come nearer to them than to their great 
successors, and we may include him here, especially 
as he gives particular expression to the religious 
side of their views. Dominant in the four is the 
recognition of matter, motion, and physical causa¬ 
tion—f.«. of objects extended in .space, and orderly 
movements and changes in space—as being them¬ 
selves manifestations of the Absolute Reality. 
There is a marked aversion to earlier anthropo¬ 
morphic ideas, and to all such mythology as that 
in which a storm at sea would be exjilained simply 
as due to the incalculable wrath of a Poseidon. 
At the same time this ‘matter’ with which our 
pliilo.sophers are concerned does not appear to be 
conceived as anything ajiart from spirit. They 
shrink from imagining it in terms of mere mechan¬ 
ism, but do not ask themselves the jirecise distinc¬ 
tion between mechanism and spirit, or the precise 
connexion between them — questions, certainly, 
that no one has answered yec. But, with the 
possible exception of Xenophanes, these early 
thinkers do not even raise such questions, at least 
not expressly : in Hegelian language, they do not 
ask how far space can be taken as an adequate 
manifestation of the Absolute; they are absorbed 
rather in the simple feeling that it is a manifesta¬ 
tion. They feel that things do ha[»pen in the way 
of mechanical and physical ‘ causation,’one evc'iit 
in space ami time being followed by another as its 
necessary ‘ efiect ’; that a cloud, e.g., is formed 
and will be formed by an exhalation from the sea, 
not by the god choosing to send his messenger 
wrapped in a magic veil. At the same time, tlu^y 
insist that these physical processes are, in some 
irofoiind sense which they do not determine, 
lound up with life, mind, and divinity. 'riius 
they have been called ‘ hylozoists’ {tXT7=‘ matter,’ 
= ' life’), since they assert a union, though an 
undefined union, between the two; or, rather, 
they do not assert it, they assume it, for they have 
hardly reached the stage of distinguishing the two 
as two. Aristotle sees the clanger of tliis inde- 
liniteness, one result of which was to make ex¬ 
tended things and movements in space a.v xuch 
appear to be the sole causes of all that existed, 
including the movements themselves and the glory 
and beauty of the universe {Met. A 3, 983'* 6-984''29). 
But no criticism can do justice to these pioneers 
tliat does not recognize the immense service done 
to thought by initiating research into the pro- 
pertie.s of space and the physical qualities of 
things, and connecting with this, rather than with 
mere mythological fancies, the search for the ab¬ 
solute truth about the universe and God. Science 
and mathematics are not in themselves metaphysics 
and theology, but there will never be a great meta¬ 
physic that does not take account of them, and 
never a great theology that does not take account 
of ruetaphysic. 

I. Thales. — It is significant that Thales, the 
first of these thinkers, is said to have brought 
the elements of geometry to Greece, having studied 
the .science in Egypt and made discoveries of his 
own (Ritter-Preller, Hist. Phil. Grweez, 9 E and 
refL there). But how far it was a true deductive 
science and not a mere collection of rules learnt 
empirically, it is difficult to say. Our direct in¬ 
formation for Egypt is derived from a document 
written, probably about 15(X) B.C., by the prieit 
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A. ahmes (on the Rhind papyms now in the British 
Museum). Mathematicians who have studied this 
treatise state that it refers to a rule for ‘deter¬ 
mining^ tlie trigonometrical ratios of certain angles’ 
(see W. Ball, A Short History of Mathcniatics, 
London, 1888, p. 811.), but they are not sure 
whether this rule could not have been discovered 
by mere observation of special instances, without 
the general reason being known. On the other 
hand, the Greek Democritus, writing in the 5th 
cent. B.c., and boasting of his proficiency in mathe¬ 
matics, asserts that he has not found himself sur¬ 
passed even by the Egyptians in the construction 
of diagrams ‘ accompanied by demonstration’ (jaerd 
dro^^iios [Ritter-Preller, 188]). This at once sug¬ 
gests that, though by that time the Greeks had 
outstripped the Egyptians, they recognized that 
demonstration and deduction were present from 
the first in the foreign teaching. This agrees with 
Aristotle’s remark that mathematics arose first in 
Egypt, because there the priests had leisure, and 
leisure is necessary for all the liberal studies that 
go beyond utility {Met, A 1, 98D 20). Thus it 
seems quite possible that Procliis had good founda¬ 
tion for his opinion that there was a true ‘general* 
element in the mathematics of Thales, i.e. a true 
element of deduction (Proclus, ui Euclid. 19 
[Ritter-Preller, 9 E]). Proclus is writing c. A.D. 
450, but he quotes Eudemus (c. 825 n.C.), who un¬ 
doubtedly thought that Thales must have grasped 
the general principle that a triangle is determined 
when the base and the angles at the base are 
given; for otherwise, Eudemus held, he could not 
have measured the distances of ships at sea, as he 
is said to have done (his base, apparently, ‘being 
a tow’er, and the base angles being obtained by 
observat ion ’ [Ball, p. 14; Proclus, j). 852. 14]). 

Thus we may see in Thales the first beginnings 
of that insight into the real importance of mathe¬ 
matics both for science and for metaphysics wdiich 
so deeply inHuencod Greek thougfit, from the time 
when the I'ythagoreans believed that the very 
essence of all things was to be found in number 
down to the days of Archimedes. 

Herodotus tells us (i, 74) ttiat Thales foretold 
the ecli]»se of the sun which took place in the 
sixth year of the war between the Lydians and 
the Medes. Incidentally this gives us a ilate for 
Thales’ life, since astronomers calculate that an 
eclipse was visible in Asia Minor on May 28, 585 

B. C. (Ritter-Preller, 86). VVe cannot suppose, 
without authority, that Thales had discovered 
the true cause of eclipses, but we know from 
Assyrian records that the Babylonians Avatched 
for eclipses at fixed dates (Burnet, Eurly Greek 
Fhil.“ {). 42). Thales may have had access to this 
knowled<;e in his travels, possibly at the court of 
Croesus, King of T^ydia (Herod, i. 29). In any case 
we can understand how such knowledge, coupled 
with his mathematical studies, would stimulate 
his search after one universal pliysical cause for 
all the changes in the world. This, he held, was 
water. Aristotle, our nearest authority, suggests 
that ho was led to this view by observing that the 
seed of all living things is moist, and also the 
nutriment of all things, ‘and that heat itself is 
generated from the moist and kept alive by it’ 
{Met. A 3, 988^ 18). It is not clear whether the 
last pjissage refers to animal heat alone, as the 
context certainly suggests, or, as later writers 
thought, to the belief that the lire of the sun and 
the stars was fed by exhalation (Ritter-Preller, 
12 ; Pint. Flae. Phil. i. 8 ; Diels, Doxographi, p. 
276). It is quite possible that Thales had both in 
mind. Aristotle also states [de Cceloy ii. 18, 294*28) 
that he believed the earth to float on water, as a 
piece of wood might float. This recalls the Semitic 
fclief of the waters under the tirmament. 


How exactly Thales conceived the ordered uni¬ 
verse to be evolved from this fundamental water 
is quite unknown to us. Diog. Laert. states (i. 
22) that, according to some authorities, he left 
nothing written, and certainly no writings of Ids 
have come down to us. Aristotle, whenever ho 
refers to his doctrines, speaks of them in a tone 
of conjecture. From a passage in the Physics^ 
however (i. 4 init. 187* 12), where Aristotle is deal¬ 
ing with those early thinkers who assumed one 
definite substance underlying all the forms that 
w'e see, it may be inferred that Thales believed in 
a process of rarefaction and condensation. Still, 
this is only an inference, and Simplicius seems to 
have held that Theophrastus (the pupil of Aris¬ 
totle) considered Anaximenes the first to state 
such a theory (Ritter-Preller, 266; Diels, p. 164-). 
Perhaps Anaximenes was the first to state it fully. 

Of greater interest is Aristotle’s remark that 
Thales is reputed to have said that the magnet 
had a soul, oecause it could make iron move {de 
Anirna, i. 2, 405* 19 [Ritter-Preller, 18a]). As 
Aristotle saw, this suggests that d'hales was not 
satisfied with mechanism as providing an ultimate 
explanation for the cause of movement, and held 
that in .some fashion (cf. Plat. LawSy x. 899 B : 6Tr^ 
re Kdl Sttws) soul must be that cause, and must be 
resent t hroughout the universe {de Anima, 411* 7). 
’his feeling, Aristotle thinks, may be the source 
of the saying asiribed to him that ‘all things were 
full of gods’ {id.; also ascribed to Heraclitus 
[Ritter-Preller, 46d ; Diog. Laert. ix. 7]). 

It is plain, however, from Aristotle’s criticisms, 
both here and in Met. A 3, that Thales did not 
attempt to work out any relation between soul 
and matter, or even definitely to state the tw'o as 
distinct, if interconnected, principles. Hence we 
cannot trust a later WTiter, sucli as Stobieus, who 
attributes to him a fully-formed doctrine about 
the ‘mind of the world’ being God {Eel. i. 56 
[Ritter-Preller, 14 ; Diels, p. 301]). 

lake all thinkers of Greece in the great period, 
Thales showed a deep interest in matters of State. 
He w'as classed with Solon among the Seven Sages 
(Diog. Laert. i. 42), and Herodotus recognizes the 
wdsdom of the advice that he ^ave the lonians, in 
view of their danger from Persia, to form a united 
confederation among themselves (i. 170). He was 
certainly a citizen of Miletus, and, according to 
Herodotus (/oc. cit.}, of Pluenician extraction, but 
the latter statement seems far from certain (see 
Burnet, p. 8911.). 

2 . Anaximander. — Anaximander, also a Mil¬ 
esian, and probably a pupil of Thales (Ritter 
Preller, 15), astonishes us by the boldness and 
subtlety of his speculations. According to Aris¬ 
totle, and also, aj)i)arently, to a tradition preserved 
in Simplicius (.Ari.st. Met. A 2, 1069'" 18; 8impl. 
Fhys. 24, 26 [Ritter-Preller, 16, 26]), he strmL out 
the idea of one primitive substance, inlinite in 
extent, but otherwise undetermined in character, 
something that w’as thus none of the things w’e 
know, hut something that was capable of becom¬ 
ing all things and manifesting all qualities. That 
the primitive s\ibstance was thus conceived aa 
indeterminate has been disputed (see Lumet, p. 
5711.), chielly on the ground that Aristotle may 
have read into his predecessor an a])proxiination 
to his owm theory of matter as sometliing that is 
essentially potentiality, i.e. something with the 
power of receiving form and character, thoiigh not 
of generating it by its own force alone. But there 
is no real reason why Aristotle should have mis¬ 
represented his forerunner, wdiose book w^as in 
existence at the time, and, moreover, we must 
account for the tradition in Simplicius. If we 
accept Aristotle’s account, wm have a significant 
connexion between Anaximander and Heraclitus, 
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who found tJie very life of the world to lie in th' 
iucess.-iiit })rocess of chan^^e, everything coming tc 
he souietiung wliich as yet it was not. It must 
be adinittf^l, liowever, tliat the word dTret/jov (wliicl 
Anaximander uses to deserilje his substance) i 
not eonelnsive, meaning sinn)Iy ‘limitless’; and. 
thoiiyli tills certainly may imjily ‘ indelinite in 
(disracKw ’ as well as ‘infinite in extent,’ we 
( aiinot l»e jiositive that it does. So far as wo can 
follow Anaximander’s development of his theory, 
^ve seem to notieo, as with Tiiales, an uncritical 
union of nua-lianical and spiritual eoneejitions 
\ .1 yiiely gra'^ped. This ‘ infinite-indehriite ’ is saic 
to ‘surround all things and govern all things,’tc 
be divine, deathless, and indestructible (Arist, 
Pfn/s. iii. 4, 7 [Ritter - Treller, 17J). Rut, 

wlien we come to ask how this divine governmei 
bi'ings the divorsilied world into being, we only 
learn that in some fashion the oppositr.s arc ,‘iepa- 
r>tfrd out from the primitive source (Arist. Flips. 
i. 4, 187* 12 [Ritter-lueller, 16c]). Now, this kind 
of statement can lie taken in two ways, as Aris¬ 
totle seems to suggest with regard to the later 
tlieory of Anaxagoras, who coneeive<i a primi¬ 
tive state in whieli all pliysic^al substances were 
somehow mingled togetner so as to be imiistin- 
gnishahle, a conception which has interesting 
|)oints of likeness to Anaximander’s {Met. A 8 , 
hSO* init.). It is open to us to imagine 

‘the opposites’—e.y., the hot element and the cold 
—as alrtxidy tliere actually, fully develofied, hut 
divi(l«*d into such small amounts that we do not 
p(?rceive their presence. In this case the primitive 
siiljstance is not really undefined in all its jiarts, 
and we must admit so much ineonsisteney in the 
theory. It then becomes natural to assunu? tlie 
‘separating out’ as a m(*rely me{*hani(;al jirocess 
due to tlie sifting action of a perpetual motion, 
without any intrinsic (lualitative change. Sncli 
an interpretation for Anaximander is suggested 
by a passage in Sim}4ieius : 

ovK aWoLLo^jLet'ov tou (7T0i\ctov yeyfcrtv noift, aAA* anoKpt.V'O- 

fifi'iov Tali' ei'ixi'Ttujv 3ia Tiji aihiov Kii'r)<T<(jJ^ {PhjJS. 24, 13 D 

fliilter-I’reller, lOJ). 

Or els(*—arul this other interpretation seems 
more in harmony with the general <lrift both of 
Anaximander and of Anaxagoras—the primitive 
quality of the substance is throughout indeter¬ 
minate, possessing no special cliaracteristic* any- 
wliere at all ; and then we are almost driven to seek 
some further cause, oilier than the substance itself 
and other than motion, to account for the growth 
of the various definite characters that do ajijiear 
(of. Theoplir. ap. Simfilieius, 164. 24 1), 27. 17 D 
[Ritter-Treller, 16c ; Diels, p. 479]). Now, Anaxa¬ 
goras, wliatevcr his view of the process in detail, 
did defimtely assert that mind {vovs) was the ulti¬ 
mate cause of this ordered variety a step for which 
Aristol le puls him far in advance of his predecessors 
{Met. A 8 , 984^^ 11-18). This step Anaximander 
certainly did not take, hut the atlinity between the 
two systems is rc;al : each assumes a primitive 
matter that is unformed, either relatively or abso¬ 
lutely, possessing no eharaeteristics that are dis- 
ec;rnible, but capable of changing, under the 
intiuence of sorntthiug, into the ordered world 
wliich we know. Anaxagoras names that some¬ 
thing, Anaximander does not, and perhaps he has 
a still nearer atlinity to a modern such as Tyndall, 
who spoke of matter as endowed with ‘ the promise 
and potency of all life,’ and left the subject there. 
Or it might not be fanciful to say that he conceives 
tin.* world in the beginning as without form and 
void, and, though he thinks of the sjdrit of Ood as 
brooding on the face of the waters, he will not .say 
so delirulely. 

Simplicius adds another important jioint, illus¬ 
trated by a direct quotation (Ritter-rreller, 16). 


The generation of the various elements, as we 
know them, is followed by their dissolution into 
the primitive substance, and this re-absorption is 
felt to he riglit and seemly (xara t 6 ypfwx/) ; 

* At tlie ajipoiiited time they make reparation and natiefaction to 
one anottier for tiieir injoHLioe ' (Burnet’s tr., uliglitly altered^ 
Thus Anaximander seems to hold that the 
diversity and multiplicity of the world depend on a 
struggle of opposites (c.y., of warmth against cold, 
of wet against dry), and that tlie detinite emerg¬ 
ence of one element is a wrong done to the other. 
Heraclitus carries on this idea of struggle, but 
rejoices in it and justifies it. Anaximander held 
also, it would appear, tliat this double process of 
generation and destruction was repeated inces¬ 
santly : ‘generation could never fail,’ for the 
inlinite fountain was always there (Arist. Phys. 
iii. 8, 208* 8 [Ritter-Treller, Uvf]). Thus Anaxi¬ 
mander may really liave reached the idea, wdiich 
later writers say he held, of innumerable uni- 
vers(‘s, rising and passing away for ever (Ritter- 
Preller, 21 ). It is not clear whether they think 
he imagined many universes in existence at tlie 
same time, or meant that they followed singly, 
one after the other. Rut the latter is sug<;ested 
by tlie coherent system which he conceived for the 
present universe, comprising all we know, earth 
and sun and stars, in one complete whole. lie 
came very near to realizing tliat the earth was a 
globe: he conceived it, apparently, as shaped like 
a stumpy cylinder, with a convex fid, in dimensions 
three times as broad as it was deej), swinging free 
in the centre of the universe, and surrounded by 
hollow rings of comjiressed air (or vapour) wliicn 
contained the fire of the difierent heavenly bodies, 
the rings with apertures in them througli which 
the lire showed (Ritter-Treller, 19, 20 ; Burnet, 
pp. 70, 71). His biological speculations were 
equally bold, and in many ways acute. He an¬ 
ticipated the modern theory of hereditary con¬ 
nexion between all animals by his suggestions that 
: he earliest living creatures were of the nature of 
lishes, and that man was developed from these, 
supporting his view by the sound observation that 
man now requires a longer {leriod of nurture than 
any other creature, and considering that it was hard 
to imagine how he could have survived from the lirst 
f this had been always so (RitUer-Preller, 22). 

3 . Anaximenes.—Anaximenes, his successor, 
also a Milesian [ib. 23, 26), was a man of much 
tamer intellect. He fell back to the old idea of 
tlie earth as a Hat disk, and to the simpler, clearer, 
but less profound and fruitful, conee})tion of the 
primitive substance as one of the recognizable 
elements. This was air, infinite in (extent, but 
definite in quality. Rarefied, air heeame fire ; 
condensed, it appeared successively as wind, cloud, 
yatcr, earth, and stones. Motion existed from all 
3 ternity and was the cause of change, but no 
?xplanati(jn of motion itself was given {ih. 24, 26, 
‘28). Soul, he said in so many words, was air : 

‘Just as our soul, beintf air, holds us to|.rethor, so do breath 
.nd air encompass the whole world’ (tr. Burnet, p. 77 ; Ritter- 
’reller, 24). 

We cannot say, however, whether he meant that 
he air encompassing the universe was conscious, 

.s it is in man ; he is said to have thought it 
divine’ (Ritter-Treller, 28a), nor need we doubt 
hat he did ; but he is unlikely to have formulated 
he conception of divinity any more precisely than 
‘is predecessors. There is little new in his thought, 
ut he too has a claim to vvliat Hegel regards as 
he great merit of these thinkers—that they were 
he first to announce that the bewildering variety 
>f the world could be explained as the nianifesta- 
ion of one principle, a principle that was in- 
lestructihle {Gesch, dtr Phil., i. ‘ Griech. Phil.* 
A 1 [Thales], p. 203). The theory of Anaximenes 
as revived a century later by Diogenes of Apol- 
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Ionia, ^vho8e system, however, shows the mark 
of other inlluences (Zeller, Pre-Socratic Phil 
i. 280H’.). 

4. Xenophanes. — In Xenoplianes the mental 
enthusiasm of the time seems to blaze out into a 
sane and splendid religious fervour. The best 
introduction to him is still the brief sentence of 
Aristotle {Met. A, 986^^ 21), that X enophanes was 
the first to believe in the unity of all things (cf. 
Plat. Soph. 242 D : * All that we call many is really 
one,’ an Eleatic tenet derived ‘ from Xenophanes’). 
Not that Xenophanes made any clear statement, 
or distinguished what was one in matter from what 
was one in principle ; 

‘he simply looked up at the whole heaven and said the One 
existed, and was (Jod (aAA tov oAoe ovptxvhv oljtto tv 
tlvai rbv 6e6v. For an-o/9AfVw»'cf. Hipp. Ref. i. 1 , dn-o/SAcirtov 
vp'o^ rhy ovf>av6v : Diels, Dox., p. 556). 

We may compare the famous pas.sage in Sext. 
Pbnp. {adv. Phys. ix. 26 f.), wtiich, no doubt, 
refers to Aristotle’s opinion, telling how some 
have thought that the first concejdion of the 
providence of God came to man from the sight 
uf the starry heavens : 

‘ The men who first looked up at the sky (oi vpitroy ovp<xv'ov 
iva/3A«v//avTe?) and gazed at the sun running his course from his 
rising to his setting, and watched the ordered dances of the 
stars, these men set themselves to discover the creator of so 
glorious a harmony, believing that it could not have arisen by 
(thance, but through a mightier and immortal power, and that 
this power was Ood.’ 

Xenophanes made no clear statement (ovbh 
^u(Ta(pi]via€v), says Aristotle, cutting to the root of 
the matter in his trenchant way ; as with Xeno¬ 
phanes’ predec'.essors, so with himself, we are 
unable to discover any articulated theory of the 
relation betw'een space and spirit, either in the 
universe or in man. But his fragments are in¬ 
stinct with the sense that these two conceptions 
are of ultimate importance, and must somehow be 
brought together. How to bring them together he 
does not know ; one is tempted to say that he 
simply claps them together, but he has got hold of 
what neither philosophy nor religion must ever let 
go again. He will have nothing of the old anthro¬ 
pomorphic fancies by which the real grandeur and 
mystery of the physical universe are juggled out 
of sight: 

‘ What men call Iris is a cloud, coloured purple and scarlet 
and green ' (Ritter-Preller, 103). 

But that does not make him write the rainbow 
‘ in the dull catalogue of common things.’ 

If ‘all things come from the earth and all things end in the 
earth’ (i5. l()3a). and if we ourselves and all fiving things 
are ‘born from earth and water’ (103), yet also everything 
that he sees leads him back ‘to the One’(1016), everything is 
somehow in the charge of ‘one Ood, mightiest among ^ods and 
men, not like mortals In shape or mind ’ ( 100 ), Not like them 
in mind—hut that does not imply that He is without mind, rather 
He is the mind of which ours is but a faint reflex, He Is votpw- 
ripov i 7 « y6rjpia: ‘more intelligent than intelligence’ ( 102 o). 
O^’s thought embraces every thing, ‘ without effort He rules 
all things by the thought of His mind ’ (1086).^ There is a 
striking enigmatic line, oiAo? 6p^, ovAos Si yott, ovAo 9 Si r 
dfcovti (ib. 102), which may be translated variously: (1) ‘He 
is all eye, all ear. all thought’ (Zeller, Murray); ( 2 ) 'The whole 
sees, the whole nears, the whole thinks ’; or (8) ‘ He sees all 
over, thinks all over, and hears all over ’ (Burnet). 

We ask ourselves whether Xenophanes meant: 
(1) that in the ilivine there was nothing but sight 
and hearing and the activity of thongdit; or (2) 
that every scrap of matter was somehow linkocl 
lip into a coherent system, which as a whole^ 
though not otherwise, was instinct with the 
highest powers of perception and thought; or (3) 
that matter throughout the universe was somehow 
conscious in every part. The second interpreta¬ 
tion seems most in harmony with his conception 
of ‘the One,’ hut the third is supported hv pas¬ 
sages in the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise de Melisso^ 
Xenophaney Gorqia {Zenone) (clis. 3, 4 ; Ritter- 
Preller, 108), and the line may express Xenophanes’ 
belief in the omnipresence of the divine. In any 
case it is a good illustration at once of his sug- 
voL. VII.—27 


gcstivenesH and of his vagueness. The world con¬ 
ceived as a ]diysical whole is, in his view, somehow 
a manifestation of one God whose influence is 
jire.sent in every part, and who has the attributes 
of reason and perception, hut we do not understand 
}u)w it is such a manifestation. Docs he conceive 
it to stand to the mind of God as body to soul? 
Or is space the first ajipearance to us of something 
^yhich, in its ultimate nature, is free from the 
limitations of sjiace, as we know space? This 
seems perhans too subtle a theory for so early a 
lieriod, hut tiiere are accounts strongly suggesting 
something of the kind. For instance, Simplicius, 
on the authority of Theophrastu.s, the scholar of 
Aristotle, says that Xeiioplianes conceived the 
Orie, the Unity of all things that was God, as 
neither limited nor limitless, neither at motion nor 
at rest (oOre Trexepaafxiuov oOre Airtipov^ kt\. [Ritter- 
Preller, I06a, ; cf. de ISltlisso, Xenophaney 

Gorgia [ib. 109, 110], which inayy however, only 
be derived from Theophrastus). Again, some¬ 
times Xenophanes is said to have descril)ed the 
One as spherical in form and limited {TrewepaapJi^ov 
3^ Kal a(paipo€i5h [ib. 108, lu8/;]), and, on the other 
hand, we hear that he s]»oke of ‘ the limitless roots 
of the earth’ (Arist. de Cado, ii. 13, 294 ^^ 21 ; iir 
A-rreipop ai'xTjv ^ppi^Cdcrdai ; Ritter-Preller, 103^)—all 
of which confiictin</ statements could be reconciled 
if we did suppose Inm to have thought that God 
could appear to us in one asiiect as spatially 
limited, in another as 8j)atially unlimited, hut 
that in His ultimate nature He was something 
that was above either (cf. Ritter’s interpretation 
of ‘the sphere’ as the self-limited, neither limit¬ 
less nor externally limited, quoted by Zeller, op. 
cit. i. 548-^). All this, however, is very doubtful, 
and perhaps we ought only to say that Xenophanes 
may have used spatial images to describe his God 
just because he was feeling after, but had not yet 
grasped, a concention in winch God could be known 
to he as much tne source of space as of mind and 
spirit. Certainly the desire for a vast monotheism 
which will somehow include both personality and 
impersonality seems to underlie his vivid satires 
on the current anthro])omorphism of his day. 

‘The Ethiopians make their gods black-haired and flat-nosed, 
and the Thracians make theirs red-haired and blue-eyed ’ 
(Ritter-Preller, 1006). ‘Yes, and if the beasts had hands and 
could paint and carve, the horses would make their gods like 
horses, and tiie oxen make tiieirs like oxen.’ ‘Men llunk the 
go<ls are begotten as they are, and dress as they do, and look 
and speak as they ’ {ib. icio). 

His own God is iinhegotten, uncreated, and 
everlasting {ib. 98), inlinitely beyond the reach of 
the ‘ immoral ’ myths invented by the poets. 

‘Homer and Hesiod have credited the gods with every shame, 
thefts and adulteries and lies’ {ib. 90). 

It is very probable, as Murray points out, that 
the anthropomorphism of Homer is itself super¬ 
imposed on an earlier, less personal, mythology 
of nature, and Xenophanes might almost be said 
to lead the reaction. Crude anthropoinorpliism 
is full of dangers, and not the least arise when 
symbols of the great generative forces in the 
world are turned into tales about ‘a god of 
enormous procreative power and innumerable 
amours’ {Four Stages of Gr. Jieligiony J..ondun, 
1912, ch. ii. p. 89). Not that Xenoplianes shows 
any wish to restore older mythologies, if such 
there were, any more than he shows symj)athy 
for the transmigration fancies of the Pytha¬ 
goreans. His way lies forward along the path 
of sober thought and inquiry. He is aware of 
our ignorance, and does not hope to dispel it 
entirely. 

* No man has ever known, nor ever will know, the full truth 
about the gods. Though he should utter it, yet ho himself 
cannot know Uiat It is true ’ (Ritter-Preller, 104). 

But this does not involve, for Xenophanes, a 
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sceptical despair ; the possibility of advance towards 
knowledge still remains : 

‘The gods do not reveal all the truth at once; men must 
search, and at length they find the better' ( 16 . 1046). 

'Die {greater part of what we hear about his 
physical speculation is neither well attested nor 
of much interest. It was his revolt against a low 
mythology, and his conception that all things 
must somehow form a unity, that had the pro¬ 
found and far-reaching results. There is much 
in both Plato and Euripides that recalls his 
at t.'U'ks on the ‘ Olyrnpiaii creed, and there can 
h(‘ little doubt that Parmenides, whose philosophy 
(•('ntres in tlie conception of the One, is in the 
direct line of succession from Xenophanes, who 
til us forms the link between the Ionian and 
I'deatic scliools. Aristotle says in so many words 
that Parmenides was reported to have been his 
[Mipil (id. 101), and it is quite possible that Xeno- 
ohanes, in his long years of wandering, came to 
Elea in Italy, the city of Parmenides (id. 97). 
His own native city was Colophon in Lydia, hiit 
it is natural to suppose that he left it when the 
Mede ap[>eared (id. 95). The date given by Diog. 
Laert. for his floruit is 01. lx. (=540-536 B.C. 
[id. 97]). Besides his religious writings we pos¬ 
sess some charming fragments, half-lyrical, half- 
didactic. A very lovable nature appears in them, 
typically (xreek in its union of sunny enjoyment 
with s(df-control, and high above all luxury, 
tyrarin}', and superstition. His picture of a 
drinking-fcast is characteristic: the clean floor 
and the clean cups and the clean hands of the 
guests, the flowers and the flower-scented wine 
and the fresh cool water, the dance and the song 
and the drinking, but such drinking that a man 
needs no servant to help him home after it, the 
feast itself beginning witli prayer to the gods 
‘ for strength to do right,’ and ending with songs 
that have no lies in them, no -worn-out fancies 
about gods and 'Pitans and giants, and no bitter¬ 
ness, no rancorous memories of party-strife (Bergk 
and Hiller, Anthologia Lyrica^ ‘Xenophanes,’ 1 
and 2). 

Litkraturi. —H. Ritter and L. Preller, Hist&ria Philosophiai 
Grrpcoe^, Ootha, 1898 (indispensable for a conspectus of the 
Iciidinff orijflnal authorities); H. Diels, Dox<><jraphi Greed, 
lierlin, 1878 (the standard work on the iater Greek coininen- 
tators); T. Bergfk, Anthologia L^rica, ed. E. Hiller^, Leipzig, 
1897 (for Xenoplianea' poems); E. Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philo¬ 
sophy, ir. S. F. Alleyne, rK)iKlon, 1881; J. Burnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy do. 1908; T. Goraperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., 
vol. i., do. 1901; J. Adam, The Religions Teachers of Greece, 
Edinburgh, 1908; G. W, F. Hegel, Gesch. der Philosophie, 
vol. i., Berlin, 18311-36, section on ‘ Piiilosophie der lonier.’ 

E. M. Stawell. 

IRANIANS. — I. Iran, the modern name of 
Persia, comes from the adjective seen in Avestan 
airyana, used generally as an epithet of vaejah 
(of uncertain meaning) to describe the land from 
which the airya folk came ; its identification has 
not been achieved. Airya, Old Pers. ariya (cf. 
Gr ." Kpioi), is cognate with Skr. drya ; and it seems 
to have been the name by which the undivided 
Aryan people called themselves, a race of invaders 
from Europe,^ who, perhaps about the middle of 
the 2nd iiiillenniiim B.C. , occupied Bactria and the 
neighbouring country, and impo.sed their form of 
Indo-European speecn u})on tlie inliabitants. This 
a<lmittedly speculative reading of the facts of a 
dim pre-history seems to suit best the evidence 
at present at our disposal. Whether the term 
‘ Aryan ’ may be accurately used of a wider unity, 
as in British popular phrase (cf. O. Schrader’s art. 
Aryan [t.«. Indo-European] Keiagion, vol. i. p. 

1 It Bhould be noted, however, that S. Feist (Kultur, Autbreit- 
ung und Ilerkrnn/t der Indogennanen, Berlin, 1913, p. 618 ff.) 
is strongly inclined, in part on the evidence of the recently dis¬ 
covered Tocharic language, to revert to the older view and seek 
the original home of the race in Asia, more specifically in Rus¬ 
sian Turkestan. This is chronicled without suggesting that the 
writer finds himself shaken by this novel and able argument. 


II tt’.) need not be discussed hero ; for the purposes 
of tlie present article the term will ho restrictod to 
the Indo-Iranian branch of the family. The divi¬ 
sion of the branch took place relatively late, the 
ancesL^rs of the Aryan Indians migrating into the 
PanjAh, where ive find them in tlie Vedic period, 
and leaving the Iranians in possession of the wide 
belt of territory from Bactria to Media, down to 
the frontiers of India. The linguistic tests of 
Iranian as against Indian dialect are very simple, 
the two groups lying closer together tnan any 
other distinct languages in the fndo - European 
family ; it is as close a connexion a.s that between 
French and Italian. In Avestan and Old Persian, 
for instance, Hindu is the name for India, answer¬ 
ing to the Skr. Sindhu. This illustrates two char¬ 
acteristic Iranian developments — the prcvocalic 
change of .s to h, and the loss of the original aspir¬ 
ates. The application of a few phonetic laws en¬ 
ables us to transform the oldest extant Sanskrit 
into the corresponding Iranian of oiir early texts, 
and vice versa, with Quite a small residuum of new 
developments to be allowed for. Apart from some 
linguistic complications, involving certain specula¬ 
tions on pre historic movements described in the 
present writer’s ‘ Notes on Iranian Ethnography,’ 
our material enables us to reconstruct with con¬ 
siderable fullness the cultural conditions of the 
Aryan people before the Indian trek. We restrict 
ourselves here to matters aflecting religion. 

Our evidence is collected partly from the comparative treat¬ 
ment of words, names, and ideas occurring in the older Indian 
and Iranian literature, and partly from historical notices of 
Iranian tribes found in ancient writers, of whom Herodotus is 
the most important. It will be remembered that the term 
‘ Iranian ’ properly connotes a lanjfuage only; and there is no 
reason to presuppose racial affinity among the wild nom^ 
tribes w'ho spoke, or may have sjxiken, an Iranian dialect. It is, 
accordingly, unsafe to depend miu:h upon customs or beliefs of 
Massaget® or Scythians in framing our jiicture of proto-Iranian 
religion. It is at least as probable that such traits may be 
purely aboriginal. 

2. Naturally the most certain elements in this 
reconstruction are those which -w'e can nrove to 
have been Aryan. The combination of Vedic evi¬ 
dence witli that of Herodotus, in his description of 
the popular religion of Persia, presents us with a 
system wdiich agrees closely with that of the later 
Avesta (excluding the later prose and the ritual 
parts). Now these Avestan texts rejiresent appar¬ 
ently a counter-reformation, a relapse from the 
too drastic reform of Zarathuslitra into the old 
Iranian nature-worship, conformed to Zaratluish- 
tra’s most emphatic tenets, but mostly in phrase 
alone, and compounding for its abandonment of 
Zarathushtra’s essential teaching by an apotheosis 
of the prophet himself. In language and thought 
alike we lind the Kigveda closely paralleled by the 
Yashts, and even more closely by the ‘Gatha of 
Seven Chapters’ (prose), which is actually com¬ 
posed in the archaic dialect of Zarathushtra’s own 
verse GAthas. So great is the difl'erence in religious 
standj)oint, that, if we omitted one line ( Ys. xlii. 2, 
which offers adoration to Zarathuslitra and Ahura 
in a breath), we might plausibly argue total ignor¬ 
ance of the reform. The religion resulting would 
be practically identical with that of the Kigveda, 
allowance being made for the small compass of the 
GAthft. We should have to provide only for some 
innovations like the cult of Indra on the Vedic 
side, and that of Mazda and the Holy Immortals 
(Ameslia Spenta, now first collectively named ; see 
art. Amksha Spentas) on the Iranian. 

3. Leaving the reform of Zarathuslitra and the 
dualism of the Magi to be described in special artt., 
we may delineate here the religion professed by the 
Iranian people when Zarathuslitra arose. Accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus (i. 131), the Persians sacrificed on 
mountain-tops to Zeus, ‘ calling the whole vault of 
the sky Zeus, ’ It is highly probable that the Greek 
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traveller records the native name, *DiyaM&^ iden* 
tical with Vedic Dyaus, Zeui, Dies{piter).^ ‘ They 
sacrifice also,’ he proceeds, ‘ to Sun, Moon, Earth, 
Fire, Water, and Winds.’ All six divinities helon^^ 
to the circle of the ‘ heavenly ones,’ Indo-European 
*deiv6Sf whose name declares them of the company 
of Dycus, ‘ Heaven’ or ‘ Sky.’ While the name of 
their chief is not certainly found outside the South 
Indo-European tribes, the general term is universal 
in our spee(4i area from India bo the British Isles : 
the ‘heavenly ones’ disputed with the ancestor 
spirits the primacy in Indo-European religion. So 
far, accordingly, we have set down only what the 
Iranians still observed of a cultus common not to 
the Aryans alone, but to the whole of our family. 
We may add that they kept plentiful traces of 
the primitive ancestor - worship as well (see art. 
hUAVA.SHl). In Ir^ln the manes were wholly bene¬ 
ficent, and the darker side of the tendance of the 
dead separated itself entirely from association with 
them. Plutarch [de Is. et Osir. 46) tells us of 
Magian libations to ‘ Hades and Darkness,’ ottered 
in a sunless place with the blood of a wolf ; and 
Herodotus (vii. 114) records the sacrifice of Ames- 
tris, wife of Xerxes, to the god who is said to dwell 
beneath the eartli, when she buried alive fourteen 
children of higli rank. Out of this primitive prac¬ 
tice arose the Mithraist ottering, DEO ARIMANIO. 
From the pre-Aryan period also may have come 
other elements oi Iranian religion, as is suggested 
especially by comparisons with Koman divinitie.s 
and cultus. 

4. Aryan religion has by the side of the ‘ heavenly 
ones’ (8kr. devds^ Av. daeva) another term, asura 
(Av. ahura)y which in Veda and Avesta, as A. A. 
Macdonell remarks (Vedic Mythology^ Strassburj;, 
1897, p. 7), * is applied to tlie liighest gods, who m 
both are conceived as mighty kings, drawn through 
the air in their war chariots by swift steeds, and 
in character benevolent, almost entirely free from 
guile and immoral traits.' The similarity of these 
attributes to those given in the Avesta to the 
Fravashis, who are largely manes, suggests the 
otherwise probable inference that, if Aryan *daiva 
meant an elemental deity, *asura originally meant 
a ‘hero’ in the Greek sense. This fits very well 
the (dymological connexion traced by Schrader 
(ERE ii. 15) between as^ira and the Germanic 
ayises, ‘sernidei.’ From the first, then, the two 
divine names denoted different classes of gods, 
whose ultimate rivalry was assured. The rivalry 
started largely, we may conjecture, in con<litions 
differing witli social status. Rude elemental j>ower3 
were likely to be popular deities, adored by uncul¬ 
tured nomads who couhl not understand gods of 
shadowy and abstract character. The latter, espe¬ 
cially if connecte<l closely with the manes, would 
aj)peal to the nobles, prone everywhere to reverence 
ancestors from the very fact tliat they knew who 
they were, and therein showed their superiority to 
the common people. In some aristocracy of East¬ 
ern Trftn, it would seem, one Ahura — or rather 
^Asura, for the weakening of the s had not yet set 
in—was elevated above other such powers by the 
epithet *Mazd(ls, ‘wise,’ or ‘wisdom.’ Closely 
linked with him were some important Sonder- 
gbtter, abstractions of the same type as the Roman 
'Salus or Fxdes, and equally primitive in origin, or 
presiding over departments liae the sacred fire, the 
cattle, or the plant world. So conspicuous did this 
cultus become, as early perhaps as the 15th cent, 
li.c., that Assyrians borrowed the name as Assara 
Mazdi, which is found in a catalogue of divinities 
during the reign of Assur-bani-pal, associated with 
the Seven Igigi. This association shows that the 
conceptions were thoroughly assimilated, and with 
the very primitive form of the name proves that 
» See Moulton, Early Zoroastrianinn, p. 891 f. 


the date of its annexation by the Semites was cen 
turies earlier than the time at which it is actually 
found. This discovery (for which see F, Hommel 
in PSBA xxi. [1899] 132) makes it necessary to 
date the name Ahura MazdCth long before the days 
of Zarathushtra. The Reformer, in the writer’s 
opinion, was a member of the aristocratic caste 
which worshipped this deity as ‘god of the Aryans,’ 
by which title he is known in one of the Behistan 
Inscriptions (Elamitic version, iii. 77, 79). ‘ Aryans’ 
here will moan simply ‘nobles.’ The religious 
already sketched will account excellently for the 
first hints which Zarathushtra improved so as to 
make the system underlying the Gfi-thfi-s. 

5. Meanwhile the masses were wor8hi])ping the 

daivds, like their cousins who had migrated into 
India. Chief among them was the Light-god xar’ 
iioxhv, Mithra. His later history, in Zoroastrian¬ 
ism and in Mithraism (qq.v.), involves us in some 
complex problems which may be left to the articles 
concernea. According to A. Meillet (JA x. x. [19071 
143 tt'.), this Aryan deity originated in an ethical 
conception, that of the ‘compact’ (midra, which 
occurs as a common noun in the Gathils). Mithra’s 
Vedic companion, Varuna, is plausibly traced to a 
similar origin, his name being compared with Skr. 
vrata, ‘ ordinance,’ Av. urvata, urvaiti, ‘contract,’ 
and urvada, ‘friend.’ The present writer thinks 
it probable that two indei>enuent conceptions have 
been united, perliaps by the aid of popular ety¬ 
mology, in the history of Mithra. A possible 
connexion with the ‘ waters that are above the 
firmament,’ explaining his later association with 
the non-Aryan river-genius Anahita^ may 

have l>een taken over at a very early date from a 
Semitic source during a pre-historic contact. In 
any case, Mithra is essentially the firmament in 
the early Iranian period, and his title fxea-Lr-nt (Plu¬ 
tarch, loc. cit.) suits the physical conception of that 
which lies between high lieaven and the earth—the 
Stoy alObp of yEschylus. From this elemental char¬ 
acter came the development of the purely solar 
divinity who is at the centre of Mithraism. The 
total absence of Mithra from the Gath&s suggests 
that Zarathushtra knew him only on this elemental 
side. When he returns to prominence in the Yashts, 
he is conspicuously ethical, the god of compacts, 
combining the splendour of a god of the bright sky 
with the functions of ^Sondergott of human inter¬ 
course in exactly the same way as the Roman Dius 
Fidius, Probably the elemental and the ethical 
conceptions predominated in different parts of Irftn, 
and tlie fusion seen in the later Avesta represents 
a compromise. 

6. The cult of the nature-powers in the list of 
Herodotus (above, § 3) calls for little further 
comment. 8un and Moon are objects of worship 
in the V’^edas and (to a limited extent) in the later 
Avesta. For the popular cultus in ir&n, Herodotus’s 
notices of what he saw in Persia are much better 
evidence than the Avesta. (We might cite one 
striking proof that the historian got his information 
among tlie people and not only in Court circles— 
his note [iii. 67] that the Magian usurper, pseudo- 
Sinerdis, ‘ was lamented by all in Asia except the 
Persians themselves.’) The worship of Earth, os 
spouse of the Sky, is seen in the Indian coupling 
of Dyaus and Prthivi, and on Iranian soil among 
the Scythians (Herod, iv. 59). The Aryan genius 
Ararnati (Vedic; Av. Amnaiti, scanned as a 
miadrisyllable) has the Earth as her province in 
tlie Avesta from the first; and on the evidence of 
the commentator SSyana (on Rigveda vii. xxxvi. 8, 
VIII. xlii. 3) it is generally allowed that this was an 
Indian (and therefore proto-Aryan) association (see 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 10). Primarily, 
she is a Sondergott of piety, or proper tendance of 

1 Cf. Moulton, op. cit., pp. 66, 238. 
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tlie wds ; and her conriexion with tlie Eartli is 
possibly anotlier case of poj)u]ar etymology. (Tlie 
detachment of later Avestan thought from the 
primitive Iranian in this matter may be noted in 
the fact tliat Armaiti was daughter, not spouse, 
of the supreme deity.) The Waters—which term, 
except among the probably non-Aryan Magi, did 
not include the Sea—received adoration in Indian 
and Iranian tribes alike. So did Fire, which in 
Aryan cultus was the messenger that called the 
daxvCis to come down to the sacrifice. The special 
sanctity of the house-fire w'as inherited by the 
Iranians from Indo-European antiquity (cf., further, 
art. Fire). The Indian tribes lost this naturally 
when they migrated into the tropics. It may be 
observed that the later Farsi manifestations of 
reverence for Earth, Fire, and Water were not 
Iranian, but due to the Magi. Burial certainly, 
cremation probably—among the Indian folk, from 
the earliest known period—were practised without 
any thought of outraging a sacred element. Indeed, 
Zarathushtra even connected the future resurrection 
with the committal of a body to the divine Earth- 
^irit(8ee Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism 163 f.). 
For the cult of Winds, the later Avesta sufficiently 
endorses Herodotus. Chief among daivas which 
the Greek writer does not mention is Haoma (Skr. 
Soma), who is indeed even excluded by the remark 
(Herod, i. 132) that in worship the Persians ‘used 
no libation.’ The statement is conjectiirally ex¬ 
plained (Moulton, op. cit. p. 72 f.)in connexion with 
the change of character apparent in Haoma when 
ho returns in the later Ave.sta from a very palpable 
exile. Zarathuslitra himself both knew ana banned 
liim as an ‘ intoxi(!ant ’ bringing ‘pollution’ (F^. 
xlviii. 10); tlie Gathas have his fixed epithet, 
though not his name {Ys. xxxii. 14). He was, 
therefore, in (hiMiic times still what he was in 
Vedic. But the Haoma of the later Avesta has no 
such traits : he is a magical drink, but seemingly 
harmless. It may be suggested that the (unknown) 
pl.'irit from the mice of whose crushed stalk the 
Aryan ‘drink of immortality’ was fermented—a 
litoral ean de me —had failed the Aryan tribes in 
tlieir migrations. The Haoma in the country of 
tlie later Avesta would thus be a substitute, while 
in Persia no substitute for the lost drink >vas 
attempted (.see further, art. Haoma). Other 
presumable members of the primitive Iranian 
pantheon need not be cataloguecl here. The equa¬ 
tion Vftragkna -vereOraghna (later Av.), 

‘ assault-re{)clling,’ makes a Sondergott like Sls-q 
certain for the Aryan period. Of enthonian cult 
we have spoken already (§ 3) ; and for the two 
strains of ancestor-worship and external soul that 
meet in the Fr(ivashi<^oi tlie later Avesta reference 
may be made to the article on that subject. 

7. For Iranian worship we can follow the locns 
classicus in Herodotus as closely as we followed its 
list of Iranian divinities. That it was strictly 
aniconic and without temples (in the Greek sense) 
is certain (cf. Schrader’s aci^mnt of Indo-European 
shrines in ERE ii. 44-47). The worship of the Sky 
upon the tops of mountains is there paralleled with 
(rreek cults. When the Persians laid the strips of 
sacrificial flesh upon a ‘carpet of tender gra.S 3 ’ 
(Skr. harhis), and invited the gods by an incanta¬ 
tion to come and partake of the spiritual essence 
of the food, they were doing what their Indian kin 
did in Vedic times. Probably the Yashts and 
Vendidad are quite primitive in the stress they 
lay on the tendance of fire. The Skr. word 
hotar, Gathic zaotar, according to C. Bartholoinae 
[Altiran. Wbrterlmch, Strassburg, 1907, col. 1653), 
combines the ideas of two separate roots, one seen 
in Skr. ^uh6ti (x^w), ‘pour,’ the other in hdvate, 
‘invoke^—the latter supplying the passive par¬ 
ticiple that gives us the Germanic word ‘God.’ 


The .sacred formula, w-hich lies behind the important 
equation of Skr. hrnhnuin and Eat. fldmen (orig. 
neuter),^ is thus induded with the libation in the 
name of the conductor of the rite. There is no 
direct evidence on Iranian soil that such priests 
held hereditary office; but w'e may recall the 
combinations 01 Schrjuier to prove that traditional 
lore was handed down in certain families. The 
Magi succeeded to these sacerdotal functions in 
Persia, largely because of their influence over the 
non-Aryan population, which had more or less 
perfunctorily adopted the forms of Iranian worship 
and a few matures of Zarathushtra’s reform (on 
this subject see art. Maoi). 

Litkratur*.—F or evidence in favour of several statements 
briefly made above reference may be made to y H. Moulton, 

‘ Notes on Iranian Ethnography,’ {x\ Essays and Studies presented 
to Wiiiiam Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1913, to his Hibbert Lectures 
on Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913^ and in small compass 
to the ‘Cambridge Manual ’ on Early Relipious Poetry of Persia, 
Cambrldg^e, 1911. F. Spiegrel, Die arxsche Periods, Leipzijg, 
1887, reconstructs features of the Aryan unity. Cf. also 0. 
Schrader, Reallex. derindogertn. AStrassburg, 
1901, passim, and art. Aryan Rkliqion, vol. ii. pp. 11-67 ; A. 
V. W. Jackson, ‘Iran. Religion,’ in GIrP ii. (1904] 612ff. ; 
H. Oldenbergf, Religion des Yeda, Berlin, 1894. 

James Hope Moulton. 

IRISH.—See Celts. 

IROQUOIS. —The name ‘Iroquois’ was given 
by the French settlers in Canada to the great con¬ 
federation of the Five Nations—Mohawk, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca, to which was 
added, after 1726, the Tuscarora, thus making the 
famous Six Nations. The most advanced of all 
American Indians in statecraft and political organi¬ 
zation, they were the leading meml)ers of a lin¬ 
guistic family which ranged from the St. Lawrence 
Kiver (the Saguenay on the north bank, and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence on the souths through south 
Quebec and Ontario, the greater j)art of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and the north-ea.stern half of 
Ohio, with an exclave running south-west through 
lortions of Virginia, Tennessee, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Alabama. Excepting the exclave, 
they were entirely surrounded by Indians of Al- 
gonquian stock. The name ‘Ircxpuds’ is itself 
Algonquian— Irinakhoiw, ‘real adders’ (with the 
French termination -ois). 

The chief Iroquoian tribes were the Huron {q.v.) ; 
the Tionontati, or Tobacco People (the ‘ Nation du 
Petun ’ of the Jesuit Relations), who lived in Grey 
and Sinicoe counties, Ont., and who combined witn 
the Huron to form the modem Wyandot; the 
Attiwendaronk, or Neutrals (so called booause 
they took no part in the wars between the Huron 
and the Iroquois), living north of Lake Erie ; the 
Conestoga, alon^ the Su.squehanna Kiver; the 
Erie, or Cat Nation (in allusion to the panther or 
wild cat), south of the Neutrals ; the Tuscarora 
in North Carolina; the Nottoway in South-East Vir¬ 
ginia ; the Meherrin, along the river of that name, 
on the border between Virginia and North Caro¬ 
lina; and the Cherokee {q.v.). 

I. Government. — Iroquoian government was 
essentially a congeries of clans, each coinpo.sed of 
a number of gentes or families, which might, in 
turn, consist of several firesides. The family 
(Mohawk ohwaehira) was matriarchal, its mem¬ 
bers being the male and female offspring of a 
woman and her female descendants in the female 
line, together with such persons as had been 
adopted into the ohwachira. The head of an 
ohwachira was usually its oldest woman, and each 
of its members possessed the right of inheritance 
from deceased fellow-members, and of participa¬ 
tion in its councils. In the nrocess of develop¬ 
ment, ohvmchiras, either actually or theoretically 
akin, tended to coalesce, in which case certain 
• This equation Is not, however, undisputed (see A. Walde, 
hat. etymoloQ. Worterb,^, Heidelberg, 1910, p, 298). 
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ohwaeJuras gained the ciiHtodyof the titles of chief 
and sn!)-cliief, and the married women could, ac¬ 
cordingly, take the initial steps not only in choos¬ 
ing, but also in deposing, a cnief or sub-chief—in 
both cases subject to conhrmation and installation 
(or de[K)sition) by tlio tribal council. The strong 
rnatriarchate of the ohiuachira also appears in the 
fact that all tlie land of a family was exclusively 
owned by women.^ Each ohwachira possessed its 
own tutelary deities [oyaron or ochinagenda), 
normally in charge of certain wise women, specilic 
songs and rites, the right to certain personal 
names, etc., and, of course, shared in the privi¬ 
leges and responsibilities inherent in membership 
in the tribe as a whole. The clans were to the 
ohwaehiras what the latter were to the tiresides 
(families in our sense of the term, except that they 
were matriarchal instead of patriarchal); and the 
clans were combined, in analogous fashion, into 
phratries, two of which normally constituted a 
tribe.^ The clans composing a phratry were 
brothers and sisters to each other, and cousins (or 
progenitors) to the other phratry. Consequently, 
marriage within a phratry wa«s originally forbidden, 
though later only the clans were exogamous.® 

2 . Family life and culture.—As would be self- 
evident in a matriarchal society, the power of 
women was in many respects paramount over men. 
Woman’s right to land and her privilege of choos¬ 
ing the chiefs have already been noted. Being 
the source of life, she alone could independently 
adopt an alien (a man could do this only wdth the 
expressed or implied consent of his wife); she had 
the primary right to decide whether a captive 
should be nut to death or adopted ; and she might 
even forbid her sons to go on the warpath. Chief- 
tainesses elected by the women provided the food 
for festivals, etc., watched over the treasury, and, 
when of extraordinary ability, might even, in case 
of need, act as substitute during the vacancy of 
a male chieftainship. The penalty for killing a 
woman was double that for tiie murder of a man 
(see art. Blood-feud [Primitive], vol. ii, p. 722'^). 

Yet, although a son belonged bo his mother’s 
clan, a husband retained his own clan, as the 
wife retained hers. Their oflsnring had, therefore, 
a relation to both clans ; and the father’s clan gave 
the son his tutelary {oyaron), supplied a prisoner or 
a scalp if he fell in battle or was murdered, and 
lerformed the sepulchral rites in case of death in 
lis wife’s clan. 

The principle of adoption {q.v,) was one of prime 
importance in Iroouoian organization. As among 
the Huron (see EliE, vol. vi. p. 883 f.), a cai>tive 
might be adojited to replace a fallen warrior, and, 
as Hewitt points out {HA I i. 15), to restore the 
orenda (on which see below) lost by the clan 
through the death of its member. Not only imli- 
viduals, hut entire tribes, might be adopted. This 
was notably the case when, about 1726, the Tusca- 
rora were adopted by the Five Nations, through 
the successive stages of infant, boy, youth, man, 
a.ssistant to the ollicial women-cooks, warrior, and 
peer. The Tuscarora were Iroquoiaii ; but Algon- 
quins (Leni-lcnape and Nanticoke) and Siouans 
(Simoni and Tutelo) were also adopted. 

The general character of the Iroquoians has been 
described in art. Huron ; but that their reputed 
savagery was not inherent in the race is shown by 
the gentleness of the Tuscarora, who sullered from 

I As In so many other cosmologies, the earth was female to 
the Iroquoians. 

a Hewitt holds (//^/ li. 816f.) that the number of the phratries 
was based on the dualism of natural sex. 

» When, in the middle of the Ibth cent., the Cayuga of 
Oneniote became greatly diminished through war with the 
Huron, they sent to the Mohawk for men to wed their women 
(W. M. Beauchamp, UAI ii. 128; for another explanation see 
Hewitt, i6. 123). 


the whites the cruellest wrongs, perhaps the least of 
which was the constant kidnapping of both men 
and women into slavery (Hewitt, HAI ii. 84311’.). 

The Iroquoian dwellings were the famous ‘ long 
houses,’ often over 100 ft. in length, and corre¬ 
spondingly wide, the framework being of poles, 
which were covered with bark (as was also the 
roof), usually of the elm. Within, each lireside 
had its own apartment, curtained off', while through 
the centre ran a passage for general use (cf. HAI 
i. 655, ii. 61, 126, 128).^ Among the Tuscarora, 
however, the round bark lodge was in use {ib. ii. 
851). In war, hody-armour of twined wocslen rods 
or slats was used (W. Hough, in Rep. U.S. Nat. 
Mus. 1893, p. 648 f.), and, besides the ordinary 
Indian weaj>ou8, blow-guns were frequently em¬ 
ployed, while at least among the Erie, poisoned 
arrows were .mt unknown. 

3 . Religion. —The underlying concept of Iro- 
qnoian religion is orenda^ a term which has 
liassed into tlie vocabulary of comparative religion. 
Orenda is closely analogous to the Polynesian 
concept of mana {q.v.), and denotes 
‘ the Active iorce, principle, or magic power which was asaumed 
by the inchoate reasoning of primitive man to be inherent in 
every body and being of nature and in every personiAed attri¬ 
bute, property, or activity, belonging to each of these and con¬ 
ceived to be the active cause or force, or dynamic energy, 
involved in every operation or phenomenon of nature, in any 
manner affecting or controlling the welfare of man. This liypo- 
thetic principle was conceived to be immaterial, occult, im¬ 
personal, mysterious in mode of action, limited in function and 
eAlciency, and not at all omnipotent, local and not omnipresent, 
and ever embodied or immanent in some object, although it 
was believed that it could be transferred, attracted, acquired, 
increased, suppressed, or enthralled by the orenda of occult 
rituali.stlc formulas endowed with more potency ’ (Hewitt, 
UAI ii. 147). 

The object of sacrifice is to secure the exercise, in 
behalf of tlie sacrilicer, of the orenda j)osHesseti by 
worsliipful beings; and the phenomena of nature 
are simply contests between different orenda. 
Orenda may be benelicentor maleficent; the beings 
who use orenda for injurious ends are called otkon. 
The chief defence of the individual against the 
otkon is the oyaron^ or tutelaries, wliicli were also 
possessed by tribes, clans, and families. The 
normal mode of acquiring one’s oyaron is detailed 
in art. COMMUNION WITH Deity (American). Like 
the orenda^ the oyaron differed in potency and in 
character. Those possessed of powerful and heneh- 
cent oyaron^ and hence controlling similar orenda^ 
were the wise men and benehcent magicians, whose 
oyarc^n-revealctl knowledge enabled them to fore¬ 
tell tlio future, divine remeilies for disease, interpret 
dreams, and, if sulliciently potent, overcome evil 
orenda^ oikon^ and oyaron. Those whose oyaron 
were malignant were the evil wizards, who bore 
the significant name agotkon or hvhnatkon (‘ he is 
an otkon’)y whereas the benignant t>j)e was ai'eii- 
dumanen (‘his orenda is powerful’), saioikatta 
(Huron, ‘one who examines another by seeing’), etc. 
The good will of the oyaron must bo retained by 
feasts and sacrifices to keep it in health and 
strength, or it would turn against its possessor ; 
neither could its dictates, as revealed in dreams, 
be denied without most serious consequences (for 
details see EHiE, vol. vi. p. 885 f.). It the object 
manifested as the oyaron was an animal, its pos¬ 
sessor’s life was conditioned by that of the living 
creature in question ; but in any case the inaterind 
creature or object was not the oyaron itself, but 
merely 

* ita embodiment, the symbol or outward slgTi of the union 
subsisting between the soul and Its tutelary or guardian gefiius, 
through the guidance and }K)tency of which the soul must know 
and do everything ’ (Hewitt, UA l ii. 178). 


1 A ‘council-house'of the Iro(iuoib is preserved at Portage, 
N.Y., but, if genuine, is a very recent development, being 8imi»ly 
a log-cabin. A similar dilapidated structure exists at (Jouesus, 
N.Y., and is claimed to have been the home of an Indian family 
at the time of Sullivan’s destructive invasion in 1779. 
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The personal oyurun was carefully carried 
warriors, and thus served as a fetish. A syinbo 
or representation of it was made by tlie father’i 
clan at the New Year ceremony after tlie dream o: 
the youth who was to bear it had been properly 
interpreted. In the oyoron-concept lies at leasf 
one of the bases of totemisni [q.v.). 

The cliief deities of the Iroquois were Teharon 
hiawagon and Tawiskaron. Tiiey were twins, and 
antagonistic to each other, one being the creatoi 
and preserver of life and the other the deadly 
winter god. d’hey were not, however, gods in tlu 
usual sense of the term, but ‘ man-beings ’ {ongire) 
and their origin is inseparably connected with th 
eosmologic myth of the Iroquois. 

Acoordiiijf to this cosroolosry, there were three cosmic periods. 
In the first a race of man-beiii^^s—i.tf. superior to man in every 
way, and uncreated and eternal, hut in life and customs entirely 
like the men of earth- dwelt on the farther side of the visible 
sky. In course of time one of these man-beings died (an event 
hitherto unknown), and his posthumous daughter, Awfen’liA'i' 
(‘ mature [fertile] flowers or earth ’), continuing to converse with 
her dead father, was sent by him to the lodge of her future 
husband, the chief IIao«'hwen(ijiawa'gI'(‘ he holds the earth ’). 
After performing an impossible task, her husband directed her 
to return home, speaking to no one who might address her, even 
as she had been silent on her way to him. At the bidding of her 
father, she w ent back to her husband’s lodge. On her first visit 
she had become pregnant from Hao^'hwehdjiawi’gr's breath, 
hut, not knowing this, he suspected her fidelity. She gave l)irth 
to a daughter, (Jaehde'so'^'k (‘gusts of wind ’). lAter, her hus¬ 
band fell ill of vexation, and, as a result of hia dream-feast, the 
great tree (the only source of light at that time) beside his lodge 
WM uprooted, leaving a vast abyss. Through this he thrust hia 
wife, who fell toward the world, at that time only water. Earth 
was brought from the bottom of the water by the musk-rat and 
other animals and placed on the back of the Great Turtle, and 
water-fowl broke the fall of Awfi'Chal'. Her daughter, who had 
been re-incorporated with her during the fall, w'as re-born. In 
like manner, Corn, Tobacco, Deer, Beaver, and other man-beinga 
transferred their kind to earth. Oa 6 hde' 80 “'k became pregnant 
by a rnan-being, who passed two arrows (one flint-pointed) over 
her body, and was delivered of twins, one—Teharonhiawagon— 
being born in the normal way, and the other—Tawiskaron— 
coming through his mother’s armpit and killing her. After the 
twins grew up, the benevolent plans of Teharonhiawagon, 
counselled by his father, who had recovered and had set the 
tree back In place, were exposed to the machinations of his 
grandmother, who created the sun from Qa 6 nde' 80 “‘k '8 head, 
her body becoming the moon ; but they were fixed in i>o8ition, 
and began to move only through Teharonhiawagon an<i his 
allies, the motive of Awe'‘'h4i"8 anger being Tawlskaron’s false 
charge that Teharonhiawagon had killed his mother at his birth. 
Teharonhiawagon created all things for men, and each thing 
Tawiskaron and his grandmother sought to mar. Thus they 
imprisoned the beasts in a cave, and, though Teharonhiawagon 
released nearly all, some were re-imprisoned and became otkon. 
Only after all this did Teharonhiawagon form human beings.l 
Among the most beneficent exploits of Teharonhiawagon for 
the welfare of mankind were his victory in the game of bowl and 
plum-pit (for which see 8. Gulin, R^KW [1907], p. 106 ff.), by 
which he won the government over all living thinjjrs, and his 
conquest of the deformed Hadu’i’, the man-being of disease and 
death, who, to save his life, promised to cure the diseases arising 
from his infection of the earth, thus giving rise to the society of 
Mask-faces who, at the New Year ceremony, endeavour to 
exorcize and expel disease and death (see VV. li. Dali, inS RDEW 
[1884], p. 144 f.). 

Among the other divine man - beings were 
GaCnde’s (wind), Hodunni’a' (Aurora ilorealsi), 
lladawinethft’ (lire dragon of storm), Hi’no“’(thun¬ 
der), Daga'shwine'dA’ (spring wind), etc., as well as 
the man-beings of living creatures of every kind. 
Mention must also be made of a war-god Aireskoi 
{Moh&w'kAregw^s'gwd\ ‘masterof war’), towhom 
the Mohawk offered human sacrifice (cf. ahoEJiE, 
vol. vi. p. 884 f.). Prisoners of war, after being 
tortured to death, were eaten, at least in part, 
by the Huron and other Iroquoians, and especially 
by the Mohawk, whose name (cognate with Narra- 
gansett Mohowauuck, * they eat [animate] things ’) 
expressly implies cannibalism, though they termed 
themselves Kanienge/uiga, ‘people of the flint 
place. ’ 

In addition to human sacrifices, which might 
also be offered in honour of the dead—as when 
the Onondaga Aharifion sacrificed forty men to 
1 Huron cosmology presents a general similarity. For an 
early account of it see J. de Br^beuf, in P. Le Jeune, Jss, Rel. 

X. 127-129. 


show his esteem for his brother—many other forms 
were practised. If war was unsuccessful, the 
Mohawk offered a bear to the war-god ; but the 
most cliaracteristic Iroquoian sacrifice was that of 
the white dog, which was the centre of an elaborate 
ritual performed at the New Year (late in January 
or early in February). 

The object of the whole rite is to fulfil the dream-desire of 
Teharonhiawagon, and thus to recruit his vigour, that he may 
prove victorious over Tawiskaron, the god of winter.* Before 
the sacrifice projier, all old fires must be removed and the new 
fire must be lighted; next comes the ‘ osperging with ashes’ 
(Huron aoutaenhrohi \ cf. ERK, vol. vi. p. 886), when all pass 
through the fire to escape fevers and other maladies produced 
by the lire-god. After the fire-rites, which occupy three days, 
comes the dream-rite (mistakenly described in the Jes. Rel. 
under the name ononharoia [see ERE, vol. vi. u. 88fi*^)), involv¬ 
ing a number of minor rites (summarized by ilew'itl, UAI il. 
942 f.), and also taking three days. The next rite is the strang¬ 
ling of a white dog (formerly partially burned and eaten), which 
is dressed, adorned, and painted to represent Teharonhiawagon, 
and, placed standing on the song bench, is addressed with 
prayer and sacrifice of tobacco. The man-being Teharonhia¬ 
wagon accepts the victim and the tobacco, but rejects a proffered 
bow and arrow. Thus the dream-desire of Teharonhiawagon is 
satisfied. The four or five days following are taken up by the 
great Feather and Drum dances, the Personal clan chant, and 
Great Wager (ceremonial game of plum-pits).^ 

The other great Iroq uoian festivals are the tapping 
of the maple tree, maple-gathering, maize-planting, 
strawberry-gathering, beaii-gatliering, green-maize 
feast, and maize-gathering. At the more important 
of the.se—White Dog, maize-planting, green-maize, 
and rnaize-gatheriim—confession of sins is one of 
the chief rites; and all festivals are accompanied 
by ceremonial games and dances. 

Belief in immortality was strong among all 
Iroquoian peoples (cf. EREy vol. vi. p. 886*") ; and 
they attributed to animals the same intelligence 
os to men, so that in hunting they killed all game 
that they could lind, lest the survivors should 
warn their fellows that they were being pursued. 

Litkraturb.—T he chief source is the Jesuit Relations and 
Allied DocuineniSy ed. U. O. Thwaites, 73 vols., Cleveland, 
1896-1901 ; other early sources are J. F. Lafitau, Maturs des 
sauvages ain^riqxiains, Paris, 1724 ; S. d« Champlain, Voi/arfes, 
do. 1830; P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Hitt, et description giiUraU 
de la Nouvelle France, do. 1744 (Eng. tr,, J. O. Shea, New York, 
1866-72); C. C. Le Roy Bacqueville de la Pothcrie, Hist, ds 
l'Am6rigue septentrionale, do. 1722; of modern writers the 
most important is L. H. Morgan, League of the Ho-dd-no-sau- 
nee, or Iroquois, Rochester, N.Y., 1861; see also H. R. School¬ 
craft, yiotes on the Iroquois, Albany, N.Y., 1847 ; H. Hale, 
Iroquois Rook oj Rites, FniJadelphia, 1883; D. Cusick, Sketches 
of anc. Hist, of the Six Nations 2, Tuscarora, N.Y., 1828 ; 
J. V. H. Clark, Onondaga, Syracuse, N.Y., 1849; C. Colden, 
Hist, cf the Five Indian Nations of Canada, Ix)ndon, 1747 ; F. 
Martin, Uuront et Iroquois, Paris, 1877 ; E. Johnson, Legends, 
Traditions, and Laws of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, Lock port, 
N.Y., 1881; W. W. Canfield, Legends of the Iroquois, New 
York, 1902; W. M. Beauchamp, Iroquois Trail, Fayetteville, 
N.Y., 1892; S. H. Stites, Economics of the Iroquois, Bryn 
Mrwt, Pa., 1905; E. A. Smith, ‘Mythsof the Iroquois,' RREW 
[1883], pp. 47-116 ; J. N. B. Hewitt, ‘ Iroquoian Cosmology,' 
51 RREW [1903), pp. 127-339, and numerous artt. in Arner. 
Anthropologist, and IIA I. 

For the southern tribes, in addition to such general works os 
J. de Laet, Novus orbis, seu descrxptio Indict occidentalis, 
Leyden, 1633, the chief sources are R. Lane, in R. Hakluyt, 
Voyages, new ed., Glasgow^ 1903-05, viii. 319 ff., and W. 
Strachey, Hist, of Travailexnto Virginia Bnfannia (Hakluyt 
Soc. Publications, vl., London, 1849), for the Nottoway; J. 
Smith, Generali Hist, of Virginia, etc., London, 1624 (new 
ed., Glasgow, 1907); G. Alsop, ‘Character of the Province of 
Maryland,’ in W. Gowans, Ribl. Americana, v., New York, 
1809, and Strachey, op. cit., for the Susquehanna ; J. Lawson, 
Hist, of Carolina, London, l7l4, for the Tuscarora and Meherrin. 
'"or the toteinisticorganization of the Iroquois see J. G. Frazer, 
['otemistn and Exogamy, London, 1910, iii. 8-29, For literature 
m the Iroquoian dialects see J, C. Pilling, Bibliography of the 
'roquoian Languages, Washington, 1888 {^BuU. 6 

Louis H. Gray. 

IRVING AND THE CATHOLIC APOS¬ 
TOLIC CHURCH.—I. Life of Irving.—Edward 
rving was born at Annan, Dumfriesshire, 4th Aug. 
792. His father, Gavin, was a tanner of mode- 

* The Iroquoian man-beings were subject to destiny, and, as 
was the case in Egypt, the divine stood in need of human aid 
(J. G. Muller, Gesen. der amerikan. Urreligionen^, Basel, 1867, 

•. 148 f. ; Hewitt, UAl 'd. 989 f.). 

2 The White Dog Sacrifice is of the scapegoat type (J O. 
Frazer, The Scapegoat, Ixindon, 1918, pp. 209 f., 238). 
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rate substance and local influence; his mother, 
Mary Lowther, came of a family of ‘ bonnet lairds’ 
in the adjacent pariah of Dornock. He was bap¬ 
tized in the i'^atabliahed Church, which in the west 
of Scotland was much influenced by traditions of 
the Covenanters. His education Avas received at 
the Academy of his native town under Adam 
Hope, who also became schoolmaster to Thomas 
Carlyle, and at Edinburgh University, where he 
matriculated at the age of thirteen. He gave no 
early promise of his subsequent career ; at school 
liis only distinction was that of an athlete. At 
the University he graduated M.A. in 1809, and, 
still undistinguished, entered the Divinity Hall. 
Thereafter he followed the usual course prepara¬ 
tory to the ministry of the Church of Scotland, 
supporting himself meanwhile by teaching' in the 
Mathematical School recently established in flad- 
dington. With this work he combined the func¬ 
tion of private tutor to the daughter of a medical 
practitioner in the town, Jane Welsh, the future 
wife of his friend Carlyle. Two years later, while 
his University studies were still incomplete, he 
was appointed to the mastership of another new' 
Academy at Kirkcaldy, Eifeshire. In 1815 he 
became a Probationer of the Church of Scotland, 
being licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Kirkcaldy, and for the next three years combined 
this new ofli(‘-e with the work of his school. In 
1818 he resigned his mastership and returned to 
Edinburgh, where he remained until, in the follow- 
year, he w'as appointed assistant to Thomas 
Chalmers {q.v.) at St. John’s, Glasgow. The fame 
of the latter was too great, and Irving’s genius 
was too strongly contrasted with that of his chief, 
to allow much scope to the younger man, and his 
work during the next two years, though dis¬ 
charged with uninterrupted loyalty and sufficient 
credit, was not such as to command the enthusi¬ 
astic appreciation either of the minister or of the 
congregation of St. John’s, or to attract the notice 
of those who could further his interests. But his 
position as assistant to Chalmers was prominent 
enough to bring him under the notice of the 
Caledonian Church in Hatton Garden, London, a 
struggling outpost of the Church of Scotland, the 
pastorate of which had little to commend it to an am¬ 
bitious man. In 1822, Irving was appointed to this 
charge, and at last in his thirtieth year he re¬ 
ceived ordination from his native Presbytery at 
Annan. 

In less than twelve months his popularity was 
assured. J’he incident usually associated >vith 
the sudden outburst of the new preacher upon the 
big world of London was the visit of Canning to 
the National Scots Church at the instance or his 
colleague. Sir James Mackintosh, and a subse¬ 
quent speech in the House of Commons, in the 
course of which the statesman alluded to the 
eloquence of the sermon then heard. From this 
moment Irving was provided with the opportunity 
best suited to his genius, and his permanent 
congregation, a.s it was swelled by the numbers 
drawn from every religious communion, not least 
from the Churcli of England, gradually lost its 
peculiarly Scottish complexion and took on the 
characteristics of its leader’s expanding thought 
and feeling. In 1823, Irving issued his flrst publi¬ 
cations, both of which were based on his pulpit 
discourses, and quickly pa.ssed through several 
editions. The Orations were at once recognized 
as affording examples of a new type of religious 
address (the title itself was ambitious, though 
justilied by the contents), and exhibit the claim 
and intention of the author to present divine truth 
to the public mind in a form alike more compre¬ 
hensive and more vital than the conventional 
echoes of a narrow and moribund evangelicalism 


to which the ear of the church-goer had become 
accustomed. The Argu)neni for Judgmerit to come 
foreshadows tliat proplieticaf teaching which, to- 
getlier with the exercise of spiritual gifts, con¬ 
stitutes the popular conce})tion of Irvingism. 
Tills was follow'cd in two years by Babylon and 
Infidelity Foredoomed of God, a survey of con¬ 
temporary history in the light of that millennial 
principle of interpreting Daniel and the Kevelation 
which had begun to bo revived among I’roteslant 
Christians in the early decades of the 19th cent., 
and of w'hich Irving’s mind proved readily rece)>- 
tive. Another influence, which apj)roached him 
from a dillerent quarter, was that (.>f IS. T. Cole¬ 
ridge, to whom he had been personally introduced 
in 1823. 

The year 1826 is important as that of the first of 
the Conferences held at Albury Park, Surrey, by 
invitation of Henry Dnimmond, M.P., under the 
presidency of Hugh MacNeil, rector of the parish 
and subsequently dean of Kipon. Drummond had 
already been brought into contact with Irving, 
and, knowing his attitude towards the study of 
the prophets, offered him a seat at the Conference, 
in which his eminence soon gave him a leading 
place. As will be apparent, the Albury Confer¬ 
ences were not the product of Irving’s ministry, nor 
was his London congregation directly concerned 
in them, tliough Drummond, by whom they were 
organized, afterwards became a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the body associated with iiis name. The 
movement represented by them is still active in 
evangelical circles, and in Irvingism it became 
a formative principle. The Morning Watchy a 
periodical inaugurated by the Conference, virtu¬ 
ally became, before its discontinuance in 1833, the 
organ of tlie new community. 

In 1827 the church in Regent Square was 
opened to accommodate the crowds for which the 
small chy)el in Hatton Garden was totally inade¬ 
quate. The building still stands, but no longer 
as the National Scots Church. The congregation, 
which continued to use it after Irving’s extrusion, 
became identified in 1843 with the party of the 
Scottish Disruption, and is now in communion 
with the English Presbyterians. It was about 
this time that Irving became acquainted with John 
McLeod Campbell of Row, who was beginning to 
re-state the doctrine of the Atonement on lines 
similar to those which governed his own theory 
of the Incarnation. This was developed in three 
volumes of sermons and a book on the Last Days^ 
published in 1828. It would be erroneous to say 
that the alleged heresies for which the two men 
were severally deposed from the ministry had a 
single source in tlie mind of either. They are 
to be regarded as parallel developments of a com¬ 
mon tendency. It is significant that the General 
Assembly (1831) which condemned Campbell di¬ 
rected that any attempt on the part of Irving to 
exercise his ministry in Scotland should be met by 
the Presbytery concerned with an inquiry into his 
writings on the Incarnation. It was the sermons 
published in 1828 that contained the statements 
which first brought him under the suspicion of 
having asserted the sinfulness of Christ’s liumanity. 
Action had actually been taken the previous year 
(1830) by the Presbytery of London, from the con¬ 
sequences of which Irving escaped only by the 
doubtful expedient of claiming exemption from 
their jurisdiction, alleging that the trust-deeds of 
the National Scots Church required their minister 
to be ordained by a Presbytery in Scotland. His 
position, though anarchical, was practically ten¬ 
able, because he was unanimously upheld uy his 
own Kirk Session, w'ho in a few months were them¬ 
selves to invoke the authority of the same Presby¬ 
tery, when on a grave matter of Church discipline 
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tliey found themselves irreconcilably opposed tc 
the pastor whose orthodoxy they had stoutly 
maintained. 

Meanwhile events had taken place in Scotland 
destined precipitate the crisis which in a few 
years severed Irving from the communion of hi^ 
native Church. An old friendship existed between 
himself and Robert Story, minister of Koseneath 
which on more than one occasion had brought hiii 
to preach on the Gareloch. Here he met Alexandei 
Scott, w ho, coming to London in the first instance 
as Irving's assistant, received a call to the Scots 
congregation at Woolwich, and was in consequence 
involved before the London Presbytery in a charge 
of heretical teaching concerning our Lord’s human 
nature. Sharing Irving’s view of the Incarnation 
he insisted that the exceptional gifts of the Spirit 
manifested in the Apostolic Church, were a perma 
nent endow^ment of the Body of Christ, restrained 
only by the faithlessness of later Christians. This 
teaching he disseminated, among other places, in 
his old home in the West of Scotland. At Ferni- 
carry Farm, in Campbell’s parish of Row, lived 
Mary Campbell, a young woman of exceptional 
piety and unusual personality, w ho in 1830, wdiile 
apparently a hoj)eless invalid, became the subject 
of spiritual manifestations w-bich her friends 
claimed as a reap{)earance of the tongues spoken 
of in the NT. Shortly afterwards tlie ‘ power,’ as 
it came to be called, visited a shipbuilding family 
at Port Glasgow. James and Margaret Mac¬ 
donald, brother and sister, spoke in an unknowm 
tongue, and the latter was raised from sickness at 
the word of the former. James then [)roceeded to 
inform Mary Campbell by letter of what had oc¬ 
curred, exhorting her to a similar act of faith, 
w’hereupon slie too rose from her be<l, apparently 
fully restored to health. From that time she con¬ 
tinued, like Margaret Macdonald, to speak with 
tongues, w'ith which wa.s associate<l what w'as 
claimed as the gift of prophecy. She married, 
and became a familiar figure among the friends of 
the new' movement as Mrs. Caird. A sympathetic 
but not unquestioning account of these proceed¬ 
ings has been preserved in the Memoirs of Robert 
Story, published (Cambridge, 1862) by his son 
Herbert, sometime Principal of Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity. Wide-spread interest in the phenomena arose 
throughout Scotlaml. They were investigated by 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, who appears to have 
acknowledged their genuinene.s8. No money was 
made out of them, and there is no evidence of im¬ 
posture. They may, perhaps, be classed and 
judged with similar manifestations in other parts 
of Christendom. Irving, predisposed alike by 
character and antecedents, at once accepted them 
as a baiitism of the Holy Spirit and Fire. 

In 1831 the gifts of tongues and prophecy ap¬ 
peared, it was believed, in answer to fervent praver, 
among the members of Irving’s congregation. The 
gift of healing was also claimed, and an attitude 
towards disease, strikingly allied to that which 
in later times has become characteristic of Chris¬ 
tian Science, began to be assumed by ‘ the spiritual.’ 
But, if disease was spoken of among them as sin, 
it was because the Spirit must uphold and con.se- 
crate, not negate and annihilate, the Hesh. It was, 
liow'ever, the two former gifts that exercised a 
determining influence on the fortunes of Irving 
and his people, by being ‘called into the church.’ 
Irving craime<i to have ‘tried the spirits’ of the 
pri^phets, in right of his ministerial commission as 
angel or pastor, and, finding them to be true spirits, 
made provision for the exercise of their function 
in the Scots Church. This involved scenes of ex¬ 
citement, which, as rumour swiftly spread and 
curious crowds assembled, degenerated into un¬ 
seemly confusion. Remonstrance proved unavail¬ 


ing, and, acting on legal advice, the trustees, who 
as members of the Kirk Session had supported 
Irving in his repudiation of the London rresby- 
tery, now appealed to it under tlie trust-deed of 
the Regent Square Church. The facts were undis¬ 
puted. The case really turned upon the truth or 
falsity of the plenary inspiration claimed by the 
‘gifted,’ but implicitly rejected alike by the pro¬ 
secuting trustees and the Presbytery. The view 
of the latter was unexpectedly strengthened by 
the repudiation of their former testimony on the 
part or one or two of the prophets—notably Robert 
Baxter, who subsequently published his retracta¬ 
tion in a Narrative of Facts (London, 1833). 
But Irving, supported by the majority of the 
prophets, women as well as men, maintained his 
conviction, and his defence became an arraign¬ 
ment of his judges. The result, how'ever, wa^ 
never really douLtful. Such evidence as they 
could offer was, from the point of view of the 
court, mere opinion ; and no tribunal to w hich the 
matter could conceivably have been submitted 
could have decided that an ollence had not been 
committed against the recognized order of the 
Church. Accordingly, by direction of the Presby¬ 
tery, the doors were locked against the minister 
and the greater part of his miscellaneous congre¬ 
gation, which ultimately found shelter in Newman 
Street. These proceedings revived the charge of 
heresy which had already been levelled at Irving, 
and in 18.33 he was formally indicted before the 
Presbytery of Annan, whicn had ordained him, 
and which now deposed him. Though Irving con¬ 
sented to defend his teaching before the Presby¬ 
tery, he never appealed against the judgment, and 
accordingly in this year he passed out of the Church 
of Scotland. 

2 . The Catholic Apostolic Church.— Hence¬ 
forward the personality of Irving ceases to be an 
important factor in the movement, which had 
already begun to crystallize into a religious society 
having little affinity with the Presbyterianism 
amid which it took its rise. Though a congrega¬ 
tion of several hundred members or communicants, 
together with an indolinite number of adherents, 
migrated with their pastor from Regent Sc^uare, 
the minority that remained were the real repre¬ 
sentatives of those who had called him to London 
ten years before. The more iidluentiai members 
of what must now be called the new body were 
men and women collected from various quarters 
who had found in Irving a rallying point for 
association on the basis of millennial expectation 
and the exercise of spiritual gifts, hrom the 
noment that Irving acknowledged the utterances 
)f the prophets as the authoritative voice of the 
Spirit, nis function towards the society practically 
ceased. Making no claim to exceptional endow¬ 
ments on his own behalf, ho became a follower 
rather than a leader. I'lie new authority, which 
had begun to emerge in the person of two apostles, 
who had been appointed oy prophecy, already 
laimed his submission. An alleged prophecy 
leclared that, the Church of Scotlancl having 
withdrawn his commission, his position as pastor 
or angel of the congregation must remain in abey¬ 
ance unless duly restored by the Spirit. When at 
ength the proplietic voice proclaimed his reinstate- 
rient, he was allowed to resume his office only by 
'rdination at the hands of the new apostolate. 
Soon afterwards another prophetic utterance sent 
;iim on a mission to Scotlancl, and, reaching Glas¬ 
gow after a circuitous journey through England 
md Wales, he died in that city on 7tn December 
834, and was buried in the crypt of its ancient 
cathedral. 

The religious society thus brought into being 
itill exists, but it has had little or no public 
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history. Popularly called Irvin^ite, a name only 
partially justilied by facts, it is ollicially styled the 
Catholic A})ostolic Church. The name is said to 
be d lie, not to arrogant assumption on the part of 
its members, but to the mistake of a census clerk, 
who abstracted it from a return, in which a London 
householder had described bimself as belonging to 
a ‘ congregation of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church worshipping in Newman Street.’ Its 
organization was practically completed when the 
college of apostles was increased from two to 
twelve in obedience to a prophetic message. Pro¬ 
phets and evangelists being already in existence, 
the fourfold ministry was completed by the ordina¬ 
tion of pastors and teachers—a local priesthood— 
consisting, in the case of each congregation, of the 
bishop or angel (cf. the ‘ angels of the churches’ in 
the Apocalypse), or chief pastor, with the elders 
and deacons. The meeting-place in Newman Street 
has been replaced by a fine Gothic Church in Gordon 
Square, and there are churches in Edinburgh and 
other large cities, as well as at Albury. Outside 
Britain and Germany its extension has been limited. 
Its forms of worship have been assimilated to those 
of ancient Christendom, and its ritual is elaborate. 
It possesses a liturgy constructed for the most 
part on Eastern models, 'riiese changes, which were 
speedily introduced, may be traced partly to the 
study of the Apocalypse, partly to the eclecticism 
of its riK^mbers. Its ministry has never been [)ro- 
fossional, being composed for the most part of 
persons engaged in ordinary occupations. Many of 
its members were, and still are, actively engaged in 
public atl'airs, and as individuals take a rirominent 
part in works of general utility and philanthropy, 
hut in its corporate capacity the community has 
lived apart, and, except for the sensation caused by 
the outbreak of the ‘gifts,’ has neither courted nor 
received a place in poiiular consideration. This is 
the natural consequence of the theory of its origin, 
which also ac(*ounts for its apathy in respect to 
missionary work. It is due, not to the cooling of 
its early zeal, but to its expectation of a returning 
Lord. The appearance of the gifts was regarded 
as a sign of the apjiroach of the Eon of Man. 'The 
apostoTate was constituted for the ‘ ingathering of 
the nations.’ Evangelists were at hrst sent out 
into the highways ; apostolic journeys were under¬ 
taken in Euro[)e and elsewhere ; but their object 
was not to jiropagate the gospel in the spirit and 
on the method of the great missionary societies, 
but to bear final testimony before nations ami 
kings to the coming of the Day of the Lord. The 
witnesses had no zeal for the extension of the 
Church, but for its preparation as a bride adorned 
for her husband. They had no special tenets to 
proclaim as contrasted with the received teaching 
of Christendom. Their exclusiveness was due not 
to what they conceived os the false teaching, but 
to the apathy, of the churches. If they were in a 
peculiar sense God’s people, it was only because 
they were aroused, expectant, waiting for the linal 
baptism. The new Apostolic ministry, as they 
conceived it, belonged to the whole Church. Its 
establishment was not the construction of a new 
organ of evangelical activity, but the final ordering 
of the household before the return of the Master. 
Their testimony given, they were content to wait 
in spiritual readiness for the rending of the 
heavens. They became a church within the 
Church, instituting a rite of ‘sealing,’ or laying 
on of hands, by which those who received the 
witness of the last times were set apart against the 
final Day of Redemption. But ‘ the sealed ’ were 
not necessarily required to withdraw from the 
communion of other Churches, and ‘ Irvingites ’ 
have always been found communicating and, it is 
said, even ministering in other religious Inxlies, A 


special affinity with those Churches which retained 
tlie order of bishops, successors of the ‘ angels ’ 
who presided over the apostolic churches, has 
ahvays been recognized, in spite of the fact that 
Irving himself had been a Presbyterian minister, 
and that the connexion of his people with the 
Church of England was only through individuals 
who had abandoned its ministries. The last of the 
apostles is now dead, and the church is in process 
or readjustment to the new conditions created by 
the lapse of tlie college. 

Diflerence of opinion regarding the apostolate 
has led to a division of the Irvingites and to the 
formation of tlie ‘ New Apostolic Church.’ The 
latter body holds that the number of the apostles 
may be many more than twelve, and traces its 
origin to Germany, where Irvingism had been in¬ 
troduced in Bavaria by William Caird in 1841, 
centres being formed at Augsburg, Berlin, Konigs- 
berg, and Hamburg. The New Apostolic Church 
arose from the endeavour of the prophet of the 
Berlin congregation, Heinrich Geyer, to have new 
apostles chosen. Excommunicated in 1863, he 
joined Schw'avtz, the bishop at Hamburg, and 
formed the new organization. As in Holland 
under the direction of Schwartz, so in Germany 
the new body has discarde<l much of its elaborate 
ritual, and lays less stress on the expectation of 
t he speedy Second Advent. Their main centre is 
Brunswick, wdiere one of their number, E. Krebs, 
gradually rose to be the ‘father of the ajxistles.’ 
His successor, H. Niehaus, terms himself the 
‘ Stamrnapostel,’ and it is even believed that in the 
‘ Stammapostel ’ as well as in the other apostles 
Christ is incarnate. Since the beginning of the 
new century the New Apostidic Church has suflereil 
the secession of the ‘Sceptre of Judah,’ which 
dilTers little except that it lays still less emphasis 
on eschatological hopes. 

Except for the United States, no exact statistics 
are available for the Irvingites. They are sup¬ 
posed to number about 5000 in Great Britain and 
about 20,000 in Germany and Switzerland; the 
New Apostolic branch estimated their adherents 
at 70,000 in Europe at the end of 1909. According 
to the last religious census of the United States 
(1906), the (.atholio Apostolic Church reported 11 
organizations, with a membership of 2907 and 14 
ministers ; the New Apostolic Church, 1.3 organiza¬ 
tions, with a membersliip of 2020 and 19 ministers. 
Since the last previous religious census (1890) the 
Catholic Apostolic Church had increased by 1 
organization and 1513 members; the New Apos¬ 
tolic Church was not reported in America in 
1890. I’he main strength of both bodies is in 
the N. Atlantic States, especially in New York, 
wliich has 7 out of the total number of 24 organiza¬ 
tions. 

3 . Criticism.—Our estimate of Irvingism as a 
religious {)henomenon wdll vary according as w’o 
view it in regar<l to the particular community in 
which its principles are embodied or to the spiritual 
movement of the 19th cent., to which it is vitally 
related. The lancet window above the great 
reacher’s grave has been tilled with a fi^uire of 
ohn the Baptist ‘ crying in the wdldcTness,’ and it 
is probably as a similar voice that his true charac¬ 
ter is best judged. He is an arresting rather than 
a constructive pow’er, prophetic of the needs of his 
time rather than himself supplying tliem. He was 
able to recognize, but not to focus and apply, the 
influences which were destined to recover a fuller 
Christianity for a widening age. 

The limitations of Irving’s personality and the 
isolation of his jmsition will to a large extent 
explain the abortive character of the movement 
which bears his name. It cannot be said that its 
failure to command i>opiilar sympathy and to carry 
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'vith it the reason and jiul^^nent of his oonteni 
)oraries is itself eviilenee of error, for this would 
je true of Cliristianity itself in its initial stages. 
But we are justified in pointing out the presump¬ 
tions against a stai>le and progressive work which 
are to be found in the character of Irvine’s i^enius. 
His spiritual greatness varied almost in inverse 
proportion to his intellectual eouipment. Unlike 
the Tractariaus, he had no solid basis of learning 
upon which to ground his theology. He had a 
vision of great religious ideas ratlier than a com- 
irebensive theology. This is the true criticism of 
lis doctrine of the Incarnation. An adequate in¬ 
heritance of theological thinking would have kept 
liim from those clumsy statements of our Lord’s 
human nature which exposed him to the assaults 
of a criticism equally ill-equipped. His nhilosopliy 
was also at fault. While, tnerefore, lie always 
maintained Christ’s immunity from actual sin, he 
invariably insisted that the humanity which the 
Son of God assumed was sinful. By this he meant 
to assert that God became flesh under the con¬ 
ditions which sin had imposed, in order that He 
rnigdit redeem what He took. It is, therefore, the 
S[)irit indwelling ‘the creature’ which lifts the 
Body of Chiist and all its members above sin. 
The second proposition, which was the practical 
conclusion that Irving wished to reach, is genuine 
Nicene theology, and this a competent theological 
tribunal ought to have recognized- The imperfec¬ 
tion of the first proposition, which really marked a 
return t<j a fuller doctrine of tlie Person of (diri.st 
tlian the formal evangelicalism of his contem¬ 
poraries, lies in the false psychology, misled by 
tlie })hrase ‘ sinful flesh,’ which does not predicate 
sin solely of the will. But in so far as Irving’s 
teaching was a strong assertion of the identification 
of Christ with human nature as sin has made it, 
not excluding its guilt, his doctrine cut deeper than 
that of liis accusers. The farther criticism, which 
attempts to find in Irving’s error concerning the 
peccability of Christ’s manhood tlie secret of his 
attitude towards the spiritual ‘ gifts,’ and to dis¬ 
credit in consequence his whole system, is not 
consistent with facts. In so far as the expectation 
which le<l him to acknowledge claims disallowed 
by others sprang out of his theology, rather than 
out of Ids reading of the NT, it must lie attributed 
to his strong identification of believers with Him 
who is their ‘federal Head.’ But this is no more 
than is involved in the statement of Athanasius, 
that ‘ God became Man in order that we might be 
made divine’ (de Inrnrn. Verbi, liv. 3 [PG xxv. 

Tiiis language is admittedly hyperbolical, 
but it is intendeil to cover no more than the ‘grace 
of unction,’ a phrase by wdiich Hooker, a writer 
with whom Irving acknowledged his own sym¬ 
pathy, expressed the sujiernatural pow’eis which 
human nature received by union with the Godiiead 
in Christ. 

Again, the pro[)hetic element in Irviim’s per¬ 
sonality was allow'cd to dull his intellectual 
appreciation. He had the Johannine rather than 
the l^auline temper, but in the form which appears 
in the Ajxicalyjise rather than in the Fourth 
Gospel, lie was the mystic in fervent action, not 
in calm contemplation. The procession of events, 
and not the eternal silence, fascinated him. God 
was always coming forth out of His place rather 
than inhabiting eternity. His own impatience of 
spirit was manifested in his eager desire for speech, 
and in his readiness to w^ehaime divine events from 
day to day. This injured his sense of proportion, 
and led him to give values to occurrences within 
his owm circle which at once endowed them wdth 
significance in the inarch of history. This was 
the spirit of the ancient prophets with a difference, 
riiey saw in their immediate social experience 


types of God’s judgments; Irving saw in tha 
activities of Kegent Square forces intimately con¬ 
nected with the shaking of worlds. This want of 
proportion in the Irvingite movement is one of the 
leatures that most readily offer themselves to the 
critic. If we may not deny that the Spirit mani¬ 
fests Himself in unexpecteu quarters, and pursues 
methods that are ‘ foolishness with men,’ w^e are 
yet bound to judge a phenomenon in relation to its 
environment, and to estimate its value in some 
proportion to its effectiveness. 

Closely connected with the foregoing must be 
noted Irving’s lack of humour, which belongs also 
to the w hole movement. He always takes himself 
very seriously. Every occasion is great, every 
speech an utterance. His style is stilted, often 
turgid, never delicate. The w’orld is identified 
too readily with Babylon. There is none of that 
shrewd observation of the facts of society wdiich 
makes the prophet caustic and the seer synqia- 
thetiir. He does not really know life as he knows 
his Bible. It follows that he did not know^ men, 
still less women. He took every one at his owm 
valuation, mistook cranks for persons of insight, 
and became the tool of minds smaller than his owm. 
ft is a mistake to charge him with conceit. The 
movement wdiich revolved round him never made 
him its centre or took the impress of his person¬ 
ality. It claimed to be an outpouring of the Spirit, 
but never through the medium of himself. No one 
e.g.f has ever ventured to claim for him the posi¬ 
tion assigned to Montanus in the primitive scliism 
wdth which Irvingism has often been compared. 
Irvingites resent being so named, not merely as 
unchristian, but as wrong in fact. The secondary 
position which their leader assumed without com¬ 
plaint after Ids deposition from the Sc(jttish 
ministry witni'sses alike to the sincerity of his 
aims and the humility of his character. His the- 
ology was his own, but the specific millennial 
expectation and the con.structive w'ork, of which 
the ‘gifts’ w'ere the instrument, belonged to 
others. Drummond, Cardale, and their associ¬ 
ates, not Irving, were the builders of the ‘ Catholic 
Apostolic Church.’ Irving had no constructive 
genius. 

His ecclesiastical isolation is another fact to 
which due w'eight must lie given. In Scotland he 
could make no headw^ay. vVdth the starid;Lr<ls of 
the Fresbyterian Church he was not out of sym¬ 
pathy. On the contrary, his conception of the 
pastoral ollice and of sacramental grace conformed 
more closely to the ideals of the Confession than 
the theory and practice of most of his contem¬ 
poraries. But the intellec-tualism of Scottish 
Christianity met with an imj>erfcct response in 
him, and for all his fervour his undisciplined 
mysticism failed to impress his fellow-countrymen. 
London em|)hasized his lonely position. Such snp- 
)ort as he might have secured from the fabric of 
iis own national Church was withdrawn, and lie 
was, of course, outside the life and tr.aditions both 
of the English Church and of English Noncon¬ 
formity. Thus he became emphatically a vox 
clamantis. What was, in any case, his true func¬ 
tion had to be exercised outside the continuous 
ife of an existing society. There was nothing for 
lim to revivify and inspire. He could but make 
limself the rallying jioint for units drawn from 
>ther religious societies. In this he dill’ered en- 
-irely from the Tractarians. Like them, he began 
with a complete distrust of the progressive liberal- 
'sm of the lOtli century. Like them, he made no 
ittempt to capture the new forces or permeate the 
new society with Christian principles. But, while 
lie Oxford men threw bacK their disciples upon 
Fe ancient deposit of Christian doctrine and the 
nherent powers of the Christian community. 
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Irving exhorted his hearers to j)re]>are theninelves 
for the imminent judgment which awaited the 
world, and the coining glory which was to descend 
upon the Church. For him history virtually dis¬ 
appeared, because past and future had alike lost 
their importance in view of the approaching end 
of the age. The eclectic Church order, worked out 
by the miscellaneous group whicli constituted his 
* congregation ’ after the rupture with the Church 
of Scotland, made no pretence of continuity with 
the past, and did not, in one sense, claim to super¬ 
sede existing ministries. Tliej were not fashioning 
an instrument for the conversion of mankind ; they 
were simply setting their liouse in order to wait 
for the coming King. 

There is, however, one criticism often levelled 
at Irvingism which has no foundation in fact. 
It is accused of adding to the Christian faith, by 
supplementing it with a revelation of its own. 
This is not the case. It does not claim to add 
anything to the Catholic interpretation of the 
Person and Work of Christ. Pelieving themselves 
to be a part of the universal Church, its adherents 
claim that, as the Spirit spoke by prophecy in the 
churches of Antioch and Corinth, so He sj>oke in 
their congregation. As Barnabas and Saul were 
separated for the work of evangelization by the 
ministry of the prophets, so (they hold) a ministry 
w’as set apart for the sealing of believers in the 
latter day. Our attitmle towards such a claim 
may involve rejection, but not on the ground that 
it adds to the deposit of faith. 

Perhaps the greatest Haw in the movement was 
its unsympathetic attitude towards the progressive 
developments of the early 19th century. It.« ad¬ 
herents had not the pow’er of discrimination to 
distinguish betw^een the true and the false ele¬ 
ments in the liberalism of the day. They saw in 
it nothing hut the liiial apostasy, a de.structivc 
effort of Satan. In the welter of change they 
failed to detect the operation of forces directed 
by the Spirit and proi)hctic of the Kingdom. In 
Glasgow', Irving had sliown no sympathy with the 
social .scliemes of Clialmers, whose experiment w'as 
in full operation wdien ho w'as assistant at St. 
John’s. So far as he w-as a politician, it was an 
unhending, almost a reactionary, d'oryism that 
commended itself to hi.s mind and expre.ssed itself 
in his personality. His leading followers in London 
w’ere mainly of the same mould. There was no 
sense of the existence in society of problems with 
which Christianity w'as called upon to deal. The 
ethi(;al, like the missionary, sicie of religion was 
insufiiciently grasped. In this there is a close 
parallel to Tractananism. Reaction was the char¬ 
acteristic of both movements; but Oxford had 
behind it a great, historic society, belief in whicli 
it set out to rekindle, and in con.seqiience its limit¬ 
ations stood to be corrected by the work of other 
intluen(jes, like that of Maurice and Kingsley, and 
the reassertion of evangelical enthusiii.sms within 
the English Church, the whole mingling in a pro¬ 
gressive stream, greater than any of its tributaries. 
Irving met the same situation not with a revival 
of church con.sciousness, but with the voice of 
prophecy, which, for want of the ethical element 
conspicuous in the Hebrew projihets, quickly de¬ 
generated into a narrow and almost mechanical 
apocalyptic. This may account for the air of 
inwardness and mystery which has always associ¬ 
ated itself with Irvingism, its adherents living in 
the midst of affairs and directing their conduct 
according to the accepted standards of the hour, 
but retiring within the initiated circle to contem¬ 
plate and interpret life by the aid of a method not 
intended for the profane eye. 

The true significance of Irvingism, as a pheno¬ 
menon capable of taking its place in the general 


history of religion, is best reached by regarding it 
not as a movement resulting in the foi lu.ation of 
a little-known institution called the ‘ Catliolie 
Apostolic Cliurch,’ wldch appears to exercise small 
influence upon contemporary life and to give no 
great promise for the future, but as part of those 
wider changes in religious thought whicli lielong 
to the lOtli century. Irving may be viewed as a 
pioneer of those developments in religion w'hich 
were necessary to meet the requirements of the 
new age. Evangelicalism had become a sentiment 
and a survival Its theology was formal and anti¬ 
quated, its » liloHophy non-existent. Following 
on tlie Frei i Revolution a fresh era of thought 
had begun )r Europe, and Great Britain shared 
in the nev .deaa. Physical science was coming 
into its ki dom. Discovery and invention were 
introduci) a world of new facts, to which men 
w'ere occi , al in readjusting their minds. Christi¬ 
anity, a.*' 'Men commonly uinler.stood, was not big 
enough (u deal w'ith the situation. The effective 
element nj the religion of men like Chalmers, wlien 
first they went forward to meet the new condi¬ 
tions, >.a theistic rather than Christian. The 
reaction, which threw' Irving back upon his re¬ 
ligion. as though it were an alternative to the 
ideas of secular progress, was really forging the 
instrument by which the new syntlie.sis was to be 
ms(’e. This was a larger and more vital concep¬ 
tion of the Person of Christ, leading on to the 
doctrine the Holy Spirit and a more vivid 
apprelieiision of the coiqiorate side of Christianity. 
Irving, who always saw great ideas ‘looming 
through the mist,’ taught this doctrine in a frag¬ 
mentary and imperfect w'ay, exposing himself to 
an indictment for heresy, but anticipating the 
w'ork of those whoso better tlieological equipment 
and securer historical position enabled them to 
guard and systematize their teaching. Tlie Trac- 
tarian school, corrected by the more philosophic 
and liberal thought of Maurice, on the one hand, 
and the more scientific Biblical method of Light- 
foot and Westcott, on the other, accomplished the 
w'ork of which Irving’s preaching was a premoni¬ 
tory signal. But Irving was also a witness to 
other sides of Christianity wliicli have since been 
returning to their [)Iace in the scheme of religious 
thought. It need hardly be said that tlie formal 
and ecclesiastical side of the Oxford movement, 
with its antiquarian tendency and its rigidity of 
form, was absent from Irving^s teacliing. He was 
always evangelical, even if his gospel was more 
vital and less legal than that of his immediate pre- 
dece.s.sors. And, amid much that was fantastic in 
the metliods of interpretation current among tliose 
millennial Christians to whose speculations Irving 
lent tlie authority of his name, he emphasized that 
expectation of tiie Second Coming which the study 
of apocalyptic literature among the scientific theo¬ 
logians arul Biblical students of the 2Uth cent, 
shows to have been an integral element of apos¬ 
tolic and primitive Christianity, and the recogni¬ 
tion of which as the ultimate hope of the Cluirch 
is necessary to a true estimate of the task w hich 
confronts it, as the witness among all nations to 
a crucified, exalted, and returning Lord. 

Litkratcrb .—Collected Wrxtings of Edward Irving, 6 
vole., ed. O. Carlyle, London, 1804-66; The Prophetical Works 
of Edtoard Irving, ed. O. Carlyle, do. 1867-7U ; Mrs. O. W. 
Oliphant, Life of Edward Irvxng, do. 1862; E. A. Rossteu- 
scher, Axtfban der Kirche Christi auf den untprUnglichen 
Grundiagen^, Basel, 1886; J. N. Kohler, Uet Irvingutms, The 
Hague, 1876; E. Miller, History and Doctrine of Irvingism, 
2 vols., London, 1878 ; G. von Richthofen, Die apostohschen Gs~ 
Augsburg, 1884* K. Handtmann, Neu-Irvingianer 
Qiiteraloh, 1907; T. Carlyle, Reminiscences, London, 1887, it 
1-220; T. Kolde, artt. ‘ Edward Irving ' and ' Catholic Apostolic 
Church’ in Schaff-Herzog, art. ‘Irvi^’ in PRE^; T. B. 
Scannell, art. ‘ Irvingites^ln CE: W. E. KShler, art. * Irving 
und Irvlnglaner ’ In Religion in Qeschichte und Gegenwart, liL 
(1912] 696-701 ; see also Boose Collection in British Museum, 
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containing about 70 works; and a collection of newspaper 
cuttings relating to Irving and the Catholic A|K>8tollc Church, 
1835-1905 (Brit. Mus.); Bureau of the Cenn^ia, Special Reports, 
•Religious Bodies, 1906,’ Washington, 1910, ii. 179-183. 

J. G. Simpson. 

ISHTAR. — Islitar was the Babylonian and 
Assyrian form of the divinity who was worshipped 
in Canaan as 'Ashtart fAshtoreth, Astarte), in 
Mesopotamia as 'Attar, in Moab as 'Ashtar, in 
South Arabia as 'Athtar, and in Abyssinia as 
Astar (see Abyssinia, Ashtart, Atargatis, 

SaB/RANS). 

I. The sources of The cult 

of Ishtar is now known from a multitude of ori«^inal 
Bab. and Assyr. records : ( 1 ) historical inscriptions 
of the kings, ( 2 ) mythological texts, ( 3 ) hymns and 
prayers, (4) magical texts, (5) omens, ( 6 ) boundary 
stones, and (7) artistic representations in statues, 
reliefs, seals, etc. (see literature at end of art. ). 

II. Tue origin of Ishtar.—I n the art. Ash¬ 
tart the reasons are given for thinking that this 
goddess was not a creation of the Sumerians, or of 
the Semitic Babylonians, but a primitive Semitic 
divinity. She was a personification of the force 
in nature that showed itself in the giving and the 
taking of life. As a glossator of IMaiitus has aptly 
expreased it [Mercator, iv. vi. 825 f.), she was ‘ Diva 
Astarte, hominurn deonimque vis, vita, salus : rur- 
sus eadem quae est pernicies, mors, interitus.’ This 
conception of her character, which is (common to 
all the Semites, was brought into Babylonia by the 
first Semitic settlers, and formed the basis of the 
development of the goddess in tliat land. 

Ilf. The identification of Ishtar with 
OTHER divinities. —The Semites who entered 
Babylonia found on the ground a number of local 
goddesses of the aboriginal Sumerian [copulation 
whom they proceeded to identify witii tiieir motlnir- 
goddess. These old goddesses eventually disap¬ 
peared in Ishtar, leaving only their names as titles, 
and some of their functions as attributes. Some of 
^hese absorbed Sumerian goddesses are as follows. 

1. Innanna, or Ishtar of Erech.—[n Sumerian 

in.scriptions of the Old Bab. period the most con¬ 
spicuous goddess is the one whose name is written 
with an ideograph which the Assyrians sometimes 
r^roduced as Ul (K. Briinnow, A List 

of Ideographs, Leyden, 1889, no. 2561), which, 
according to the syllabaries, is to be read Innanna, 
Inninna, NanA, or Ninni (B. Jensen, KIH iii. [1892] 

1, 20 ), The chief seat of her worship was the 

called E-an-na at Flrech ( Vorderasiatische 
Bibliothek,^ i. [1907] 1 , 192 n.). For her cult in early 
times see VAB i. 1 , 265, s.v. ‘ Ninni.’ In bilin- 
ual texts, syllabaries, and historical inscriptions, 
nnanna is repeatedly equated with Ishtar {e.g.. 
Cun. Texts, xxiv. [1908] pi. 41, line 75 ; PS/^A 
xxxi. [1909] 20 , [) 1 . iii, line 8 ; Code of ^amnmrabi, 
iv. 60-65). A large number of hymns originally 
addressed to Innanna are appropriated to Ishtar 
[e.g., FSB A xxxi. 60). For this reason, Ishtar 
bears the titles ‘ C^ueen of Eanna,’ ‘ C^ueen of the 
land of Freeh’ [loc. cit.). 

2. Nind, or Ishtar of Lagash and Nineveh.— In 
the Old Bab. inscriptions the goddess mentioned 
most frequently after Innanna is the one whose 
name is written with the ideograph generally rea<l 
NinA (Briinnow, 4800). This si^n was u.sed also for 
a district of Lagash and for the city of NinA, or 
Nineveh. Hence it is inferred that the sign for the 
goddess and the district of Lagash should also be 
read NinA. It is a plausible conjecture that Nineveh 
was founded by colonists from Lagash (cf. Gn 10"), 
and that the patron-goddess of Nineveh was origin¬ 
ally the same as the patron-goddess of the old city 
of Nina in Babylonia. In regard to her worship 
in the Old Bab. period see vAB i. 1 , 262, s.v. 
‘Nina.’ Earinatum (c. 3200 B.C.) distinguishes 

1 Hereafter cited m VAB. 


Innanna and Nina {VAB i. 1, 18. 5^'^); so also 
Gudea (c. 2,500 B.C. [ift. 104. ^[ammurabi, 

on the contrary, calls the goddeas of Nineveh 
Innanna (Code, iv. 63), and the Assyrians always 
call her Ishtar. This shows that Nina was early 
identified with both Innanna and Ishtar (cf. Briin- 
now, 3050). The earliest Assyr. mention of Ishtar 
of Nineveh is in a prayer of Ashurnat^irpal ll. (c. 
1100 B.C. ; see literature). From that time onward 
she is frequently named in the royal inscri[)tions 
(see Barton, Heoraica, ix. [1892-93] 131-155). Her 
temple in Nineveh bore the name of E-mash-inash. 
Hence she is described as ‘ dwelling in E-mash- 
mash,’ and Nineveh is called ‘ beloved of Ishtar.’ 

3 . Anunit, or Ishtar of Akkad.—The chief god¬ 
dess of the N. Bab. city called Agade, or Akkad, 
was Anunit. The name of her temple was E-ul- 
mash. For her worship in early times see VAB 
i. 1 , 242, s.v. ‘Anunitum’; Co(ie of {faminurabi, 

iii. 54, iv. 47 f. I'liere is no record that the Assyrian 
kings paid her any special attention, but she was a 
great lavourite with the Neo-Bab. king Nabonidus, 
who honoured her above all goddesses, and rebuilt 
her ruined temple at Akkad (VAB iv. [1912] 300, 
s.v. ‘Anunit’). For her identification with Ishtar 
see JCIB iii. 1, 102 "; Jastrow, Bel. Bab. ii. Ill ; 
PSBA xxxi. 67 ; H. Zimmern, Beitrdge, Leipzig, 
1896-1901, p. 11 ; BOkXton, Hcbraica, x. 26; VAB 

iv. 170^ 246«. 

4 . Nin-lil, or Ishtar of Nippur.—The chief god 
of the earliest Bab. pantheon was En-lil, ‘master 
of the wind,’ the patron-deity of Nippur. His con¬ 
sort was Nin-lil, ‘mistress or the wind ’ (see Baal, 
vol. ii. p. 295 ir.)• ^he had a tem[)le in Nippur 
known as E-shu-ib (VAB i. 1 , 188). Numerous 
votive inscriptions in her honour from ancient Bab. 
rulers have been discovered (ib. 265, s.v. ‘ Nin-lil ’ ; 
H. Wincklcr, Untersuchungen, Leipzig, 1889, p. 
141). 

One of the titles of Nin-lil was Nin-har-sag, 
‘mistress of the great mountain ’ (see KBE ii, 296). 
Under this name she was worshipped in the tem]»le 
of E-me-te-ur-sag at Kish, and in Girsu, a ilistrict 
of 8 hirj)urla ( VAB i. 1 , 264, s.v, ‘ Ninharsag ’; Code 
of Uammurabi, ii. 59-65). 

Still another title of Nin-lil was Nin-mah, ‘ex¬ 
alted mistress,’ or Mali, ‘ exalted’(KJ B i. 1 , 138, 
19", 2.37e ; Briinnow, 1050, 11008). Under this 
name she had a temple at Babylon called E-mah 
(KIB iii. 1 , 150^*; VAB iv,. Index, s.v. ‘ xMah, 
Nin-mah’). For the Semitic settlers in Babylonia 
Nin-lil was the Nin, or ‘ Mistress,’ excellence ; 
hence they called her BOlit, ‘ Mistress,’ just as they 
calleil her husband B61 (see ERE ii. 296; Briinnow, 
11046 If.). 

Eannatum (c. 3100 B.C.) carefully distinguishes 
Ninharsag, Innanna, and NinA (VAB i. 1 , 18, 5^); 
so also Ur-Bau (c. 2700 B.C. [VAB i. 1, 60, 3^]); 
but Jjammurabi (c. 1950 B.C.) calls the goddess of 
Kish Innanna (Code^ ii. 59-65), and Kurigalzu I. 

(c. 1350 B.C.) gave to Nin-lil of Nippur a tablet 
that had originally been dedicated to Innanna, 
which shows that he identified the goddesses 
(H. V. Ililprecht, Old Bab. Inscr., Philadelphia, 
1893, i. 1 , nos. 15, 43). The Assyr. kings fre¬ 
quently identify Nin-lil = BClit with Ishtar (Briin¬ 
now, 11046 ; KlB i. [1889] 28®^ ; Winckler, Sargon, 
Leipzig, 1889, p. 94, xiv. 84; WAI ii. [1866] 66, 
no, 2^; cf. KIB ii. [1890] 230^5*27^ 152 i, 220®'^) ; and 
in one copy of a prayer of Ashurbanipal the god¬ 
dess is called ‘Nin-mah,’ in another ‘Ishtar of 
Babylon ’ (Jastrow, Bel. Bab. i. 418, n. 6 ). 

5 . Zarpanit, or Ishtar of Babylon.—The consort 
of Marduk, the chief god of Babylon, was Zar¬ 
panit, whose name in Sumer, seems to mean ‘ silver- 
shining,’ but was popularly interpreted by the 
Semites as Zer-banit, ‘ seed-producing,’with allu¬ 
sion to the reproductive function of the goddess 
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One of her titles was ErCia, ‘pregnant’ (C. F. Leh¬ 
mann, Shairuishshumukiuj Leipzig, 1892, ii. 36). 
She had a chapel called K^uglisug in Esagila, the 
great temple of Marduk {VAB iv. 72^-4»), 
references to her cult see L. W. King, Hammurabi^ 
London, 1898-1900, no. 101 , i. 41, hi. 12 ; Code of 
Hammurabi, xli. 43, 66 ; KIB iii. 138 f. ; Wincklor, 
Sargon, i. 180; KIB iv. [1896] 307, s.v. ‘Zarpanit.’ 
Wlien, through the rise of the city of Babylon, 
Marduk became the chief god of Babylonia, he was 
identified with Enlil = Bm, the ancient chief god 
{ERE ii. 296 f.)* The logical procedure was then 
to identify Zarpanit, the wife of Marduk, with 
Ninlil = B61it, the wife of Enlil = B61 (VAB iv. 
282='«; KIB ii. 220 »«; J. A. Craig, ReL Texts, 
Leipzig, 1895, i. pi. 1, obv. 12-25; Jastrow, Rel. 
Bab. i. 536). Accordingly, when in later texts we 
read of ‘ Ishtar of Babylon,’ we are to understand 
this of Zarpanit. Herodotus (i. 199) calls Zarpanit 
Aphrodite. 

6 . Ishtar of Ashshur.—At Ashshur, the capital 
of the early Assyr. monarchy, an Ishtar was wor¬ 
shipped who was distinguished by the name Ishtar 
Ashshuritu, or ‘Ishtar of Ashshur’ (KIB i. 4^^, 
28“, 38»«; L. W. King and E. A. W. Budge, 
Annals of the Kings of Assyria, London, 1902, i. 
169; KIB 158*®; Beitr. Assyr. ii. [1894] 587, rev. 
33-37). The primitive name of Ishtar of Ashshur 
and tlie peculiarities of her cult are unknown. 

7 . Ishtar of Arbela. — At Arbela still another 
Ishtar was worshipped in a temple called E-gashan- 
kalamrna, ‘ house of the lady of the world ’ (PSBA 
xxxi. 68 ), In the inscriptions of the Assyr. kings, 
from Sennacherib onwards, Ishtar of Nineveh and 
Islitar of Arbela are mentioned as though they 
were separate goddesses (KIB ii. 106®\ 124“^, 154^*). 
An oracle to Esarhaddon (WAI'w, 68 , col. iii. 15) 
begins: ‘I am Ishtar of Arbela,’ ALshurbanipal 
distinguished sharply between Ishtar of Nineveh 
and Islitar of Arbela, and j)aid more honour to the 
latter (KIB ii. 178**^®, 200^-^^, 248-255, 260). Seve¬ 
ral astrological reports from her temple are known 
(WA/iii. [1870] 51, no. 5f.), Although she is not 
mentioned before Sennacherib, it is probable that 
she was an ancient local divinity of Arbela. The 
name of the city Arba-ilu suggests either that 
four divinities were united there or else that the 
original god was called Arba (cf. Kirjath-Arba in 
Palestine). The Sumer, name of her temple E- 
gashan - kalamma suggests the high antiquity of 
her cult. The same conclusion is demanded by 
the words of Ashurbanipal in connexion with the 
re-building of her temple : ‘ Whose wall from of 
old (w//a = D^'iV) was not built’ (KIB ii. 260’). 

8 . Other goddesses identified with Ishtar.—The 
minor goddesses of the Old Bab. pantheon came 
also sooner or later to be identified with Ishtar. 

Autu, the consort of Anu, is called Ishtar by Sargon (Winck- 
ler, Sargon, 1. 948 :i), and is eouated with Nin-shar and Ishtar by 
the lists (Cun. Texts, xxiv. pi. 1 and 20, lines 16 ff., 22 ff. ; PSBA 
xxxi. 21). Darakina, the consort of Ea, is identified with B^lit 
= Ishtar by Sarijon (loc. cit. line 84). Nin-jfal, the consort of 
Sin, has the attributes of Ishtar in a hymn published by Craitf 
(Bel. Texts, ii. pi. 1-2) and translated by Jastrow (Rel. Bab. 1. 
647). A, the consort of Shamash, seems to have had a similar 
fate, Inasmuch as she early ceased to have any independent 
importance. Bau was first identified with Gatumduj? (ib. i. 
68-00), then with Gula, and finally with Ishtar (i. 646); and 
Nin-tu, an ancient goddess of Shirpurla, is equated with B61it 
= Ishtar in IVA / ii. 66, 16a. 

Several goddesses are distinguished from Ishtar in the Oil- 
amesh Epic, but these also are subsequently identified with 
er. One of these is Nin-sun, the mother of Gil^amesh (iT/B 
vi 14.6) Sin-gashid of Erech says that she dwells m Eanna, i.«. 
is the same as Nan& (VAB i . 1, 220. xxi). Another such god¬ 
dess is lehbara (K/B vi. 164). 8he is distinguished from Ishtar 
in the curses on the boundary stones (W. J. Ilinke, A A/ew 
Boundary Stone 0 / Nebuchadrezzar I.. Philadelphia, 1007, p. 
90f.), but is equated with her in a number of later \^xXm(KAT^, 
432). This form of Ishtar appears in Egyptian inscriptions as 
A-sa-kh-ira (Ward, Seal Cylinders, 268). Still another goddess 
of the Gilgamesh Epic is Iriiini (KIB vi. 160). She also is iden¬ 
tified with Ishtar in the hymn published by King(5«W5n TabUts 
of Creation, Ixindon. 1002, ii. pi. 76-84) and translated by Jas¬ 


trow (Rel. Bab. li. 66, 68, 70). In his quest for Eabani, Gil¬ 
gamesh meets the goddess Siduri (KIB vi. 210). Siduri is 
defined in a vocabulary (WAI ii. 82, 27c d) as ' maiden,’ a title 
of Ishtar. In an old Bah. fragment of the Gilgamesh Epic(J/ VG 
vii. [1902] 8)she appears as Sabitii, which Jensen (KIB vi, 678 f.) 
connects with ML. Sabu or Lebanon, On this h 3 qx)theHi 8 , 
Siduri-Sabitu will be the Phoenician ’Ashtart of Gebal. In the 
magical text Shurpu, ii. 172 (Zimmem, Beitrdge, p. 10), she is 
called ‘ Ishtar of wisdom.' 

In the period of the first dynasty, when Babylonia was occu- 

f iied by the Amorites, the West Semitic ‘Ashtart became known 
n Babylonia. In a tablet published in PSBA xi. [1889] 174 fl. 
she is said to be the ‘ Ishtar of the West.' Her symbol, the 
ashera, or conventional tree, was treated also as a goddess. In 
a dedicatory inscription for Hammurabi (Winckler, Forsch- 
ungen, Leipzig, 1893, i. 198), Ashratu receives the attributes of 
Ishtar, ana in the Amarna letters the name of the Amorite 
chieftain Abd-Ashirti is occasionally written with the ideogram 
for Ishtar (KAT^, 432f.). In the time of the Illrd dynasty 
Ishtar was identified with the Kassite goddess Mirizir (Jastrow, 
Bel. Bab. i. 180). 

Other goddesses Identified with Ishtar are Oushea, a goddess 
of vegetation (ib. i. 636, ii. 67), Mama, or Mami, a mother- 
goddess (.ff/f 7*3, 480), Arum, another mother-goddess(i/).), Su5, 
SherOa, and Oamlat (Jastrow, Bel. Bab. i. 247 f.), and 8hkla (ib. ll. 
410). A number of lists have come down to us that are devoted 
to nothing else than the names and titles of Ishtar. Such are 
Cun. Texts, xii. pi. ii. ; xxiv. pi. 1,20, 41 ; and the tablet K. 2109, 
publish^U by Pinches (/'S’BA xxxi. 20 fl.). One of these (Cun. 
Texts, xxiv. pi. 41) reads: ‘ Zanaru is Ishtar of the lands, 
Karadua is Ishtar of the strong, Ulsiga is Ishtar of heaven and 
earth, Vmiru is Ishtar of . . ., Shunnusibi is Ishtar of images, 
Tibanun\ina is Ishtar of fetters, Menuannlm is Ishtar of lamenta¬ 
tion, Lahutu is Ishtar of wailing, Alakalki is Ishtar of burning. 
Kashaia is Ishtar of howling.' The other lists are similar, and 
give us many names of gmidesses and temples that are other¬ 
wise unknown. The magical texts are fond of invoking Ishtar 
under a series of names, all of them doubtless once independent 
goddesses (e.g. Zimmern, Beitrdge, 11). As early as the time of 
^ammurabi xshtar had become the equivalent of iltu, ‘goddess.’ 
So we read ‘the gods and the Ishtars,’ ‘ his god and his ishtar,' 
showing how completely the minor goddesses were identified 
with the great mother. 

9. The male Ishtar.—In some parts of the Semitic 
world, as society passed from the matriarchal to 
the patriarchal organization, ’Ashlar changed her 
sex (ERE ii. 116f.). The beginnings of a move¬ 
ment in this direction are perhaps to be seen in 
Babylonia. In Sumer, the word for * master ’ is 
en and for ‘ mistress ’ nin. Gods bear such names 
618 En-lil, Pm-ki, En-zu, and goddesses such names 
as Nin-lil, Nin-mah, Nin-sun. Some male deities, 
however, are called nin — e.g., Nin-Girsn, Nin-a- 
gal. This seems to indicate that in these instances 
primitive goddesses have been transformed into 

f ods (ERE ii. 296). This tendency is seen in 
TanA, the ^^oddess of Erech. 

In an inscription of Lugaltarsi, king of Klah (c. 8160 B.o.), 
Nan& is apparently addressed as ‘king of the lands’ (Barton, 
JAOSxx'x. 186 fl. ; fora different but less natural interpretation 
see VAB i. 1, IW. 8). One of the ancient patesis of Susa 
addresses Innana-eiin, or Ishtar of the cedar forest^Irnini (see 
above, 8), by the title of ‘king’ (G. A. Barton, A Sketch oj 
Semitic (Origins, New York and I>ondon, 1902, p. 184 : VAB i. 
1,182a; see also A. H. Sayce, Bel. Egypt and Bab., Edinburgh, 
1903, p. 837). Whatever tendencies of this sort may have 
existed among the Sumerians, they exerted no influence upon 
the Semitic conception of Ishtar. For the Babylonians and 
Assyrians she remained exclusively feminine. The few passages 
in which she receives male attributee do not imply that she 
had changed her sex or wag bisexual, but show only a sort of 
henotheism, in which for the moment she was regarded as the 
supreme divinity. Thus In the hymn published by Haupt 
(Akkad, und sum. Keilschrifttexte, 126-131 ; Prince, xxiv. 

[1903] 103ff.) Ishtar says (obv. 22-24): ‘I am En-lll and I am 
Nin-lil.' The astrological tablet (lEA/ iii. 63, col. ii.) contains 
the statement that ‘ Dilbat (the star of Ishtar) is a female at 
sunset and becomes a male at sunrise.’ A hymn to Ishtar of 
Nineveh (Oralg, Rel. Texts, i. pi. 76) reads : ‘ Like Ashur she is 
bearded with a beard.’ This probably refers merely to the 
halo, or radiance, that surrounds her star (see Jastrow, BA 
xvil. [1911] 271-298), 

IV. The CHARACTER OF Ishtar.— a result 
of the syncretism that has just been described, 
Ishtar inherited the characteristics of many earlier 
goddesses ; nevertheless, at the end of the process 
she retained all the traits of the primitive Semitic 
'Ash tar. 

I. ^Vater-goddess. —\nERE ii. 116^ it is shown 
that the primitive 'Ashlar was closely connected 
with springs as the source of life in the Arabian 
desert. This character she retained in Baby 
Ionia. 
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The iign for NinA, ' fish-house,' shows that she was oripinall. 
a water-jfoddess ; and her name Nin-A probabl'' means ‘ mistress 
of water.’ The same is indicated by the dedication of a spriiiff 
to her (TAZi i. 1, and a boat {ib. 92. 43, 104. 1423), am 

by the fact that she was the ‘ child of Eridu,’ i.e. the daughte: 
of Ea, the sea-jjod (ib. 110. OfferinjfS of fish were made 

to her, as also to Innanna (PSBA xxvii. 71-79). Ish^ara, 
another form of Ishtar, is often called ‘ Ish^ara of the sea. 
Archaic reftresentations of NinA, or some other form of Ishtar 
on seals show fish and other sea creatures beneath her thron 
(Ward, p. IT).'")). Similarly fish were sacred to Atarjfatis, th 
Syrian Ash tar. and sea-water was brou^jht for libations in hci 
temple ii. 166 f.). In a hymn to Ninlil (7AOZ) xxiv. 114^ 

the g^oddess says: ‘ At the mountain spring I fill the vessel, a( 
the mountain spring of Dilmun I wash my head.' Ishtar ii 
broiigiit up from Sheol by sprinkling her with the water of lif< 
(KIB vi. 8634). 

2 . Giver of vegetation.—As the godde.ss of spring: 
Ishtar was naturally connected with the verdur< 
that tfiey caused. 

In a hymn (Reisner, Humnen, no. 66, rev. 49 f.) she says ; ‘ I 
the heavens I take my place and send rain, in the earth I tak 
my place and cause the green to spring forth.' In anothei 
hymn (Craig, Rfl. Texts, i. pi. 16-17) she is called ‘Oushea wh< 
gives the growth of plants.^ In a lament (Ilaupt, Akkad, tun 
SXLjn. KeilHchr\fttexte,p. 116f.,obv. 6) she is called ‘ the one v\h< 
causes verdure to spring forth.’ In the Oilgamesh Kpi(^ shi 
says to her father Ana : ‘ I have heaped up grain for mankind 
and I have produced fodder for the cattle ; if there shall be 
seven years of famine, I have gathered grain for mankind and 
have made the fodder great for the cattle.' In this capacity 
she is the wife, or mother, of Tammux, the personification of 
vegetation, who dies in the summer heat and comes to life again 
with the winter rains (see Tammuz). In a lament for Tatnimiz 
(WA I iv. 30, no. 2, lines 36-38) we read ; ‘ He has gone, he has 
gone to the bosom of the earth, and the dead are nvimerous in 
the land. . . . How long shall the springing of verdure be 
restrained? How long shall the putting forth of leaves be held 
back?’ To bring him back to life Ishtar descerids to Sheol 
(KIB vi. 80-91). Dumu-zi, or Tammuz, appears as the husband 
of Innanna in the earliest 13ab. inscriptions (see VAB i. 1. 246, 
S.V.). As the goildess of verdure Ishtar bears the title Urkittu, 
which is prot)abIy derived from urlfxi, ‘ green,’ rather than from 
Uruk, ‘ Erech ’(Jostrow, 1. 443, n. 6). She is also called ‘queen 
of the dust, mistress of the field.’ The asktra, or post, that 
was sacred to Ishtar seems to have t)ecn a oornentional re¬ 
presentation of a living tree. According to Hommcl, the sign 
for Nana-Ishtar (iirunnow, 143) in its archaic form was a 
picture of an ashrra (KrpT xi. (19(K)1 190). On ancient seals a 
seated goddess is represented holding sheaves of grain (Ward, 
pp. 133-137). This represents one of the forms of Ishtar, 
perhaps Hau-Qula. 

3 . Creatress of animals.—In an amulet publi.shed 

in Mitt, der dent. Oricnt-Gcsellsch.y no. 9 (1901), 
p. 13, and translated by Jastrow' (i. 33511.), Ishtar 
18 called ‘creatress of the creatures.’ In a hyiiiii 
(Haupt, Akkad, und sum. Kedlschrifttexte, p, 1161., 
obv. 8) slie is termed ‘creatress of all things.’ 
Tills is doubtless the reason why in the park of 
Atargatis at llierapolis all sorts of wild animals 
roamed freely (Lucian, de Dca Syr. 28 f,, 39 ft'.). 

In particular, Ishtar was the giver of the increase of the flocks 
and the herds. She promised Oilgamesh that, if he would love 
her, his sheep and his cattle should bear twins (KJB vi. 1681*^); 
cf. the Hebrew usage of calling the young of the flock 'asht^rbth 
(Dt 7^3 28^ *^0- On account of this connexion with the 

herds Ishtar herself received the attributes of a cow. In Old 
Bab. art she is frequently represented with horns. As Nin^arsag 
she has the same horned head-dress os the Egyptian cow- 
goddess Hathor (Ward, p. 404). On the boundary stones her 
symbol is the cow. When the early kings say that they are 
‘nourished with holy milk by Ninharsag,’ this may refer to her 
character os a cow-go<ldes8 not less than as a mother-goddess 
(Boissier, OLZ xi. col, 235, 651). As late as ihe time of 
Ashurbanipal, Ishtar of Arbela sa>8 to the king : ‘Of the four 
udders that are put to thy mouth two shall suckle thee, and 
with two thou shalt cover thy face ’ (Jastrow, i. 444). With this 
aspect of Ishtar should be compared the Palestinian 'Ashtaroth- 
Karnaini, or two-horned Ashtarts, and the horned ’Ashtarts on 
the plaques discovered in the mounds of Canaan (/^/Z A’ iii. I8‘2). 

A figure from the Merrill Collection in the Semitic Museum of 
Harvard Uriiversity shows a naked woman with rays round 
her head and a crescent under her feet, with one foot like a 
fish's tail, and the other like the hoof of a cow or sheep (/Zlf 
xvii. [1901] 447). Beneath it Is the inscription in Greek: 

‘ Hivine producer of all.' It is doubtless one of the forms of 
the Palestiniarj 'Ashtart. Among birds the dove was specially 
sacred to her, probably on account of Its erotic temperament. 

It is figured with her on seals (Ward, figs. 924, 926, 927). An 
image of a dove was also found in the temple of Ninma() at 
Bahvlon (Mitt, der deut. Or.-GeselLach., no. 6 [1900], p. 3). 
Similarly doves were sacred to Atargatis (ERR ii. 166f.), and 
the sw'aliow is mentioned as a sacred bird of Ishtar (A'/4 7'431). 

4 . Goddess of sexual love.—Ishtar herself was 
conceived as unrestrained in her passion for her 
lovers. In the Oilgamesh Epic, Oilgamesh re¬ 


proaches her for her fickleness. First she loved 
Tammuz, then a bird, then a lion, then a horse, 
then a shepherd, then a gardener, and finally 
himself (A'ife vi. 168-171). 

In a hymn she is entitled ‘the glad-eyed, goddess of desire, 
goddess of sighing ' xxxi. 22). In another hymn she is 

called ‘amorous mother-goddess at whose side no god draweth 
near' (S. II. l>angdon, l^salms, Paris, 1909, p. 257). In one 
hymn she says of herself: ‘ Beside the wine when 1 seat myself, 
the woman for the devoted man am I ' (AJSL xxii. [1906J 149). 
In the same context she even calls herself ‘ a loving courtesan ’ 
and a ‘temple-harlot’ (ib. 149, 160). In this aspect she was 
depicted in art os a naked woman with emphasized sexual 
features (Ward, pp. 161 f., 380), or as lifting her robe to disclose 
her charms (16. pn. 296, 387). She was the awakener of sexual 
impulse in animals and in men. In a hymn she says: ‘I turn 
the male to the female, I turn the female to the male ; I am she 
who adorneth the male for the female, I am she who adorneth 
the female for the male' (PSBA xxxl. 34). She caused the 
union of male and female (J A OS xxiv. 115). When shedescendeil 
to Sheol, copulation ceased in men and animals (Kl B vi. 86 f.). 
For this reason prostitutes were attached to her temples. Such 
a woman was called ishtaritxi after the goddess herself; or 
qadishtxi, ‘sacred,’ the same os (j^dheshd in the OT, apparently 
originally a title of the goddess herself; or (^arimtu from the 
root ftaram, ‘devote'; or sh.atnt}atxi, ‘joy-maiden’; or kizritu, 
‘harlot.’ One of these from the temple In Erech was sent to 
ensnare Eabani (K1D vi. 122-127). After Oilgamesh had slain 
the heavenly bull, Ishtar gathered the harlots, the joy-maidens, 
and the kierodoxiloi to lament (A//? vi. 177). In the Ira myth 
Erech Is called ‘the dwelling of Ann and Ishtar, the city of 
harlots. Joy-maidens, and hierodulos ’ (ib. 62). An omen is 
interpreted as meaning: ‘The divine mistress will cause to 
bear her maidens who have not become pregnant' (Jastrow, 
ii. 387). The Code of ^axnmurabi contains many provisions in 
regard to these women (see Lyon, ‘The Gonsecrated Women of 
the Hammurabi (Jode,’ in Studies presented to C. U. Toy^ New 
York, 1912, pp. 841-360). For evidence of prostitution m her 
cult in later times see Ahmtart, vol. ii. p, 116*, and Hikroi>oclo[ 
(Semitic and Egyptian), vol. vi. pp. 672-076. 

5 . Goddess of wedlock.—Tlie ideograph nin~ 
dingir-ra (V^v'xmwow, 10990), oy hUit-ilAni, ‘ iiiistresa 
of the gods,’ is also used for hirtn, ‘ wife,’ which 
.shows that Ishtar was regarded as the ‘ wife ’ par 
excellcnrc. 

In a hymn she iscalled ' bride of Esagila and Ezlda ' (Jastrow, 
i. 633), In another h^mn she is termed ‘bride of the lands 
whose fulness is luxuriance’ (PSBA xxxi. 68). Ishtar is called 
the bride, or the wife, of nearly every god of the Bab. pantheon. 
Still more slrat^gely, the early kings designate themselves her 
husband— e.g., Eannatum(rAB i. 1, 18), Ur-.Ninib (t6. 204), Fur- 
Sin (ib. 204), Oimil-Sin (ib. 200). As a bride Ishtar is described 
in poetry and represented in artas veiled (of. Go 24*^; Jeremias, 

A T im Lichte des alt. Orients'^, p. 108 f. ; KIB vi. 21(A). In this 
capacity she was prayed to bless wedded love. One such prayer 
has come down to \xn(PSBA xxxi. 66) hi which a wooian en¬ 
treats Ishtar that her absent husband, or lover, may roturo 
safely, that he may continue to love her, aud that she may bear 
hikiren. 

6 . Goddess of maternity.—As Ninharsa'L or 
Ninlil, she wa.s the ‘ inotlier of the gods’ (VAB 
i. 1, 60. 3^, 150. 3‘ ; and frequently in the later 
literature). She was also the ‘ mother of men.’ 

Gudea cjills her ‘mother of the children of the city'(iA. 06). 
Samsuiluna calls her ‘the mother who bare me’ (Winckler, 
Untersuchungen, p. 141). A personal name of the yammurabi 
period is Ishtar-unmiiya, * Ishtar is my mother ’ (Jastrow, i. 160). 
As Aruru, Ishtar made Eabani of c\ay(KlB vi. 121), and created 
dl men and animals (ib. 40). Sargon speaks of B61it-ilA.ni» 
shtar as the one ' who increases the offspring ’ (Jastrow, i. 246). 
n the hymns she is frequently describea os‘creatress of man¬ 
kind, who causeth all created things to flourish.' She is 
identified with ErOa, the goddess of pregnancy (16. I. 116). In 
a prayer she is called ‘ she who loveth reproduction' (PSBA 
xxxi. 63). In a list of titles she is termed ‘ operier of the loins, 
ramer of the fmtus ' (ib. 21). Herodotus states (i. 199) that at 
Babylon she was called Mylitta, i,e. Mu’allidtu, ‘ she who causes 
to bear.' Under the name Mama, she caused the birth of 
second children (JAOS xxxii. 22). In art, Ishtar was most 
frequently represented os a mother suckling a child (Jeremias, 
AT irn Lichte, p. 107 ; Ward, pp, 152-164, 376). 

As a motlicr Ishtar was believed to love man¬ 
kind and to grieve over their sorrows. At the 
deluge she cried like a woman in travail over the 
leatn of the children that she had borne {KIB vi. 
238). Several laments have been preserved in 
which she bewails the destruction of her city 
Erech by the Elamites (see literature). In a hymn 
he is described as ‘ she who loveth all men ’ {PSBA 
xxi. 63). Another hymn says : ‘ Thou lookest 
mercifully upon the sinner, and thou correctest 
he wrong-doer daily ’ (Jastrow, ii. 67). Still 
.nother hymn calls her ‘ the mistress of heaven 
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and earth, who hears prayers, wlio listens to com¬ 
plaints, who receives petitions, the compassionate 
goddess, who loves righteousness’ (ib. ii. 11 ‘ 2 ). 

7. Giver of earthly blessings.—On account of 
her mother-love for men she bestowed life, health, 
prosperity, and all other blessings upon them. 

Ouneaspeaksof her ‘ life-givinnf glance ’(VAB 1. 1, 76). Kudur- 
inabuk says that she gave him a prosperous rei^n (iT;. 220); 
Arad-8in declares that she ffave him long life (id. 214). Sargon 
says that she caused the rnhabitants of the land to prosper 
(Winckler, Sargon, 1. 9482 ); and Nebuchadrezzar alllrins that 
she gives him length of days (VA B iv. 1705 ). An old hymn to 
Nani that has been adapted to Isbtar says : ' She gives pro¬ 
sperity to the man with whom she is pleased (?), she guards his 
path. . . . The physician is skilful with whom she is pleased (?). 
Her hand is with the manservant and the maidservant. Who 
can do anything without her?’ (Jastrow, i. 633). Another 
hymn calls her ‘ lahtar, without whom none possesses peace and 
joy ’ (ib. I. 347). 

She was regarded as the mistress of magical arts 
with which she counteracted the wiles of the 
demons (Zirnmern, Beitrdge, p. 33 ; AJSL xxiii. 
151). Accordingly, she is constantly invoked as a 
helper in the magical exorcisms (Jastrow, i. 82, 
290, 292, 300, 315, 321). Especially is she a helper 
against the demon Ti’u {ib. 347), and against ‘ the 
wicked seven ’ {ib. 361 If.). 

On account of her good-will and her power, 
prayers were addressed to her more frequently 
than to any other deity. Ashurbanipal prayed 
her for long life for himself and his brother 
(Lehmann, Shamashshumukin, pi. xxiii.-xxiv.). 
Nehuchatlrezzar prayed Ishtar, or Ninrnah, for 
long life, posterity, victory, and success. A large 
number of prayers and penitential psalms to lalitar 
were found in the library of Ashurbanipal (see 
literature; Jastrow, ch. xvii. f.). These breathe a 
noble ethical and religious spirit, and are among 
the finest products of the Bab, religion. In one of 
them the poet ex[)resses the joy of serving his 
Lmddess in the words : ‘Her song is sweeter than 
honey and wine, sweeter than sprouts and herbs, 
superior indeed to pure cream ^ (cf. Fs 19'®). In 
many of the prayers Ishtar is asked to intercede 
with her father Sin, or with some other god, on 
liehalf of the suppliant. 

8 . Moral governor of men.—As the mother of 
men, who loved them and cared for their well¬ 
being, she was natural Iv concerned with the 
establishing of law and order. 

She was ‘queen of all dwelling-places,’ ‘imparting all laws, 
wearing the ruler’s crown,’ ‘ who executes Judgment and de¬ 
cision,' ‘leader of mankind’ (King, Seven Tablets, i. 222 f.), 
‘mistress of mankind’ (Jastrow, ii. 76), ‘creatress of wisdom’ 
(KAV^, 426), ‘opposed to all disorder ’ (Jastrow, ii. 112), ‘mis¬ 
tress of justice ’ (lb. 201). In a hymn she says : ‘ In the dispute 
when I take part, the woman who understands piltuin am I. 
In the law'suit when I take part, the woman who understands 
law am I ’ (AJSL xxiii. 149). Like Shaiimsh, she was the judge 
of men (Jastrow, i. 636). As the ruler of the world, she ap¬ 
pointed kings to execute justice. The Old Bab, kings all 
acknow ledge that she has called them to the throne (I’^A 5 i. 
1, 10. 18. 650, 20. 25, 26g. V, 66b. 20, 146. 17a ; Code of Ham¬ 

murabi, V. 13). Nebuchadrezzar says that ‘ Anunit culled his 
name to the sovereignty of the land, and placed in his hand the 
Bceptreover all peoples’ (VAB iv. 24S‘^). 

9 . Giver of revelations. — In her care for men, it 
became necessary fur Ishtar at times to make 
8 ])ecial communications of her will. Gudea calls 
her ‘ the child of Eridu, who counsels what is best, 
queenly interpreter of the gods ’ (FAB i. 1 , 90. 2‘®). 
He says also that ‘she directed her attention to 
the oracles’ {ib. 110. ‘20'®). Kim-Sin calls her 
‘ revealer of all decisions, who causes the oracles 
of the land to remain’ (ib. 218e). 

Through an association of ideas with verdure, green colour In 
liquids, green plants, insects, and birds were regarded as omens 
sent by her (Jastrow, ii. 722, 802). Many omens derived from 
the livers of victims were connected with her (ib. 236, 261, 387, 
409 f.). She also inspired prophets to deliver her message. In 
a prayer of Ashurnapirpul (ib. 113) the king prays : ‘Grant me 
a trustworthy oracle.' Similarly, Senna(;herib asks Ishtar of 
Nineveh and Ishtar of Arhela for direction (KIB ii. 107). A 
series of responses of Ishtar of Arhela to Esarhaddon is known 
(Banks, AJSL xlv. [1898] ‘267-277), also a series of responses to 
Ashurbanipal (Craig, Rel. Texts, i. 26-27). She predicted to ths 
latter the death of the king of Mannal (KIB ii. 178<>). She sent 


a dream to encourage the troops who were afraid to cross a 
river (ib. 2U0(^'^ She appeared in a vision to a seer promising 

vioiory over Elam (ib. 26050 - 75 ). She commanded Ashurbanipal 
through an oracle to bring back her image from Elam (ib. 
2 U)OS-ii 3 ). i.’or a full discussion of this subject see Jastrow, 
ch. xlx. 

10 . Destroyer of life.—In striking contrast to 
the life-giving l^eneficeiit character 01 the goddess 
that has been exhibited thus far stands her other 
aspect as a destroyer of life. From the earliest 
times it must have been observed that life and 
death were only two aspects of the same force, 
and that love was the freejuent cause of jealousy, 
hatred, and strife. 

For Tamrnuz, the lover of her youth, she appointed yearly 
death (KIB vl. 108). With him died the vegetation that she 
had c^alled into life. On iiis account she herself had to descend 
int/O Sheol, and he afflicted there with all the diseases (t7). 80-91). 
Hammurabi (Code, ii. 26 ff.) says that he ‘ decked with g^reen the 
sepulchre of Malkat (the queen) of Sippar.’ The sulTerings that 
she endured she also iriflicded upon nuen. Eal)aru she smote 
w'ith disea.se and death (A//? vi. 198). 8 he sent the heavenly 
hull to destroy Gilgainesh ( 16 . 172), Men prayed to her as the 
cause of sickness and sufTering. One lament saNs; ‘In thv 
descent to the house of a man, thou art as the jackal which hath 
been caused to come to take the sheep, thou art the lion which 
constantly cometh Into the midst’ (TSBA xxxi. 50). When she 
was angry, she sent a wicked demon called Dihu or Ti'u to 
aftiict men (Jastrow, 1. 341 ff.). configuration known as ‘ the 
hand of Ishtar' in a liver denoted the death of a son of the 
family (ib. II. 409). A class of priests endured castration In her 
service, ‘whose manhood, in order to terrify the people, Ishtar 
turned to womanhood' (KIB vi. 62'0). These were evidently 
similar to the Galli of Atargatis (ERE ll. 166 f.) and to the 
qedhishtm and kelabhim of the OT. 

11. Storm-goddess.—Either as a destroyer or as 
a sender of rain, Ishtar was occasionally described 
as a storm-goddess. She was ‘ the lofty one who 
causes the heavens to tremble, the earth to quake, 
the flaming lire, who causes the hird-like Zu (tlie 
storm cloud) to fly from the house, who casts 
down the mountains like dead bodies ’ {AJ^L xxiii. 
[1907] 150 f., 164 f.). In her character as storm- 
goddess she waged war with the gods of the 
mountains {JAOS xxiv. 114). In art she wa.s often 
reifresented liolding a caduceus of two serpents 
(Ward, pp. 155, 405, 408). Tiiis is apparently a 
symbol of the lightning. 

12 . War-goddess. — The primitive Semitic 
mother was the leader of her clan in war, and 
tlierefore from the earliest times Ishtar was a war- 
goddess (ERE ii. 116''). 

She promised Oilgamesh victory over all lands (K //? vi. 166 l 8 y 
She brought the Elamites upon her city of Erech (ib. 272). 
Eannatum speaks of casting the net of Nin[)argag over the 
people of Gishh'i (FA B i. 1, 14. 171*^). Gudeadcdicatc<l weapon- 
hearers, warriors, to Innanna (\b. 104. 14 '-^yamnuirahi 
says that he conquered with the powerful weapon that Nan& 
entrusted to him (Code, xl. 24). In a votive tablet for yam- 
murahl it is said : ‘ Ishtar has given thee conflict and battle ; 
what more canst thou hope ?'(Jastrow, i. 398). Agunikakrime 
calls himself ‘ mighty hereof Ishtar, the warrior-goddess ’ (KIB 

iii. 135). Nebuchadrezzar i. says that ‘ at the command of Ishtar 
and Adad, the gods of war,’ he defeated the Elamites (ib. UW^o). 
In the inscriptions of the A.ssyr. kings, Ishtar appears chiefly as 
a war-goddess. Tiglath Bileser 1 . calls her ‘the exalted among 
the gods, mistress of warfare, the arranger of battle ’ iib. i. lO'S). 
Ashurna^irpal ii. says that ‘ she set her heart upon the making 
of battle and war' (ib. i. 58 ‘^ 8 ). He first applies to her the title 
* (^ueen of Kitnuiru,’ i.e. 'Queen of Conflict ’ (Jastrow, i. 216, 
243. 249). Shalmaneser ii. calls her ‘ the first horn of heaven 
and earth, who is j^rfcct In bravery, who establishes the fates, 
who enlarges my kingdom ’ (KIB i. 13 () 18 ), ‘queen of fight and 
battle ’ (ib. 152^). Sennacherib says: ‘ I prayed unto . . , 
Ishtar of Nineveh, Ishtar of Arhela, the gods whom I trust, for 
the capture of my mighty foes ’ When menaced by the united 
forces of the Babylonians and Elamite.s, he prayed ‘ to Ishtar of 
Nineveh, Ishtar of Arhela, the ^ods wh(»m 1 trust, for victory 
over the mighty enemy’ (ib. ii. U>650-6.s). Esarhaddon says; 
‘ in the help of . . . Ishtar of Nineveh, Ishtar of Arhela, the great 
goddesses, my mistresses, I ruled from the east to the west and 
foTjnd no rival’( 16 . ii. 124’7 9). For Ishtar’s part in Ashurbanl- 
pal’s campaigns see above under 9 . All her oracles were given 
to assist him in his wars. When she appeared to his seer, she 
appeared full-armed In flame (ib. ii. 2 . 6 (P^- 5 S). Nabonidus calls 
her ‘ Anunit, the mistress of battle, who carries bow and auiver 
. . . w'ho overwhelms the enemy, destroys the wicked’(FAB 

iv. 2 ‘ 282 *J 24 ). The warlike character of Ishtar is greatly empha¬ 
sized in the hymns. One meets such titles as ‘ warlike daughter 
of Sin,’ ‘ leader in battle,’ ‘ mistress of battle,’ ‘ perfect in 
courage,’ ‘ goddess of heroes,’ ‘ sharp dagger,’ ‘ destroyer of the 
land,’ ‘ mistress of countries.' In one hymn she says ; ‘ Beside 
my father in battle I take my place ; beside BM In combat and 
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battle I stand. During battle thread I weave, with the spini 
I spin. Into battle like a swallow I fly ’ (Reisner, If yum, 
no. 66, rev. 39 If.). This reminds one of Atargatis at Hiera 
polls who carried a distaff (Lucian, de Dea Syr. 327), and alsc 
of the Greek Parc®. At the iK'gimjing of another hymn (Craig 
Rr-l. Texts, i. pi. 54-56) she is described as marching to battP 
accompanied by musicians, who through their songs seek b 
win her favour! Because of her warlike character she is ofte 
compared to a lion, a jackal, an angry wild ox, and other ani 
mals. Ishtar as a war goddess is idenlitted in art by the rebel 
of Anubanini, which shows her armed with clubs, leading 
prisoners by a cord pa.ssed through the lips (Ward, fig. 413). I 
Old Bab. art she is repre.sented seated, armed with clubs am 
scimitars. In Assyr. art she is depicted standing, armed witl 
bow, arrows, and quiver (Ward, ch. xxv.). Closef>' akin to th 
war-goddess wa.s Ishtar’s function as a go<lde88 of hunting. Thi 
inscriptions WA 1 i. 7 = Delitzach, Assyr. Lesestiicke^, p. 121, re¬ 
present A.shurbanipal j>ouring libations over dead lions, and arr 
accompanied with an ascription of praise to l.shtar. 

13. The planet Venus. —Utterly unrelated tc 
the characteristics that have been considered thu; 
far was the identification of Ishtar with the planei 
Venus. There is no trace of this among the othe 
Semites, except in late times and under eviden 
Bab. inliiience (see EliE ii. 116). Even in Baby 
Ionia this astral character cannot be traced hack 
into the Old Bab. period. It is improbable, there 
fore, that it was primitive Semitic (a;;ainst D, 
Nielsen, ZD MG Ixvi. 469-472). No certain evi 
dence of the identification of Ishtar with th« 
planet Venus is found before the time o 
Hammurabi. 

Oudea (c. 2500 s.c.) says that he dedicated a disk to Innanni 
{VAB i. 1, 104. 14'-^), but it is not clear that this was a star 
emblem ; the usual star-emblems had rays. Kudurmabuk (c. 
2(kK) B.c.) speaks of Nan4, the mistress, who is like the sky in 
gleaming splendour (»6. 220 f,), but this also is not certainly 
astral. On bomidary stones of the Cossite dynasty, as early 
as the middle of the 14th cent, b.o., the four- to eight-pointed 
star is the establi.shed emblem of Ishtar (llinke, Boundary 
Stone 0 / Neb. /., 245). In seal-cylinders of the same period 
Ishtar is accx)mpanied with a star (Ward, ch. xxv.). In one 
of these (Ward, fig. 412) she is represented with wdngs, rising 
above the mountains along with the sun. As early a.s the time 
of (Jammurabi, Ishtar seems to have formed a triad with .Sin, 
the moon, and Shamash, the sun—which implies her astral 
character (Jastrow, i. 153). The fact that Marduk, the chief 
go<l of Baiiylon, is identified with the planet Juppiter, and 
Nebo, the god of the adjacent Borsippa, with Mercury, indicates 
that the identification of the great gods with planets di<l not 
arise before t)ie unification of Babjdonia by yammurabi. It 
was part of the system of religious syncretism by which this 
monarch sought to consolidate his empire. The arithmetical 
sign XV for l.shtar, which is connected with her astral char¬ 
acter (the sign for Sin is XXX), makes its first appearance In 
the period of Hammurabi. As to the reason why Ishtar was 
identified with V'enus, one can only conjecture that it may 
have been the beauty of the planet, or its alternation as 
morning and evening star, that suggested a connexion with 
the life-giving and destroying functions of the goddess. 
I’ossibly the fact that Ishtar was the dau^^hter of .Sin, the 
moon, as early as Arad-Sin, led to her identification with the 
planet. 

The identity of Venus a.s morning star with 
Venu.s as evening .star was known in the Assyr. 
[)eriod, and pruhahly much earlier. There are 
numerous otlicial reports of the astrologers that 
speak of Ishtar as morning and evening star 
(Jastrow, ii. 612). In a hymn she says: ‘Ishtar, 
the goddess of the morning, and Ishtar, tlie god¬ 
dess of the evening, am I’ {ib. i. 531). Nabonidus 
calls her ‘ Anunit, who at sunrise and sunset gives 
rne favourable .signs’ (VAB iv. 228'^®, 229^'*^). As 
the morning star she was called Dilbat, and as the 
evening star Zih (P. 0. A. Jensen, Kosmologie^ 
.Stra.s8burg, 1890, j). 117 f.). The diflerence of 
names shows that in early times the two asjiects 
of the planet were sujiposed to be difTerent stars, 
hut the list WAI ii. 48, line blab, asserts ‘Zib = 
Dilbat.’ 

These aspects of the planet gave rise to a variety of titles 
and identifications. Thus the list WAI iii. 63, col. ii. line .36 
reads: ‘Dilbat at sunrise is Ishtar of Agade, Dilhat at sun.set 
is Ishtar of Erech, Dilbat at sunrise is Ishtar of the stars, 
Dilhat at sunset is Mi.stress of the Gods’ (i.e. Nitilil). Sec also 
the list of names of Venus published by I’itiches (P^BA xxxi. 
25). There seems to be evidence also that the synodical period 
of Venus of 584 days was known in Babylonia and Elam (F. Bork, 
Memmm, iv. (lOlO) 83-106 ; E. Weidner, ib. v. [1911] 29-39 ; F. 
Urozny, ib. v. 81-102). 

The claim has often been made that in the 


(dear atmosphere of Babylonia the phase-s of 
Venus, which resemble those of tlie moon, could 
he .seen with the naked eye, and that this is the 
reason why she is callecl ‘daughter of Sin,’ is 
representeci with horns in art, and in certain texts 
bears the epithet ‘horned’ (PSBA xxxi. 22-24). 
This is very doubtful. 

At the time of greatest brilliancy Venus has a diameter of 
Only 40". Two points must be about 60" apart to be recoj^ 
nlzed M distinct by the naked eye ; and ai least four such 
points are needed to perceive a crescent. It seems, there¬ 
fore, physiologically impossible for the naked eye to detect 
the crescent form of Venus, and we have no evidence that 
the Babylonians possessed lenses. The horns of Ishtar are, 
accordingly, to be connected with her aspect as a cow-goddesa 
rather than as a planet, and she is called the daughter of Sm 
becjause she appears iu the sky with him, and not because she 
has similar phases. 

In astrology, Ishtar plays an imjAwtant part 
along with Shamash and Sin. The omens that 
have come down to us all date from a late neriod. 
A number of these are published by (’. Virolleaiid, 
VAsirologit chaldicnne, Paris, 1903-12, ‘ Istar,’ 
no. 13 ; li. C. Thompson, Reports of the Magicians 
and Astrologers, ]..ondon, lOiX), ii. p. Ixixf.; Jast¬ 
row, ii. 612-638. They are of the following type : 

‘ When Venus disappears at sunrise in Ni.san from 
the first to the thirtieth day, there will be desola¬ 
tion.’ 'When, in the montli of Ni.san, Venus has 
a heard, the inliabitants of the land will bear boys. 
In that year the market-price will he low.’ In the 
magical texts also Ishtar is invoked under the name 
‘ Ishtar of tlie stars.’ 

The astral character of the goddess finds frequent expres 
Sion in the hymns. She is called ‘the light of heaven and 
earth,’ ‘ flaming torch of heaven and earth,’ ‘ glory of the whole 
world,’ ‘queen of the stars,’ ‘queen of heaven,’ ‘the perfect, 
mighty light,’ * brilliant Ishtar who illumines the evening.’ In 
a hymn pubiished by Prince (JAOS xxx. [1909] 96) the jx)et 
says: ‘With her gra^nous aspect Nin& speaketh. In her 
gracious rising verily she shineth forth ; where she waxeth 
full, her procreative )) 0 wer is mighty of aspect.’ In arjother 
hymn published by Reisner {Ryinnen, no. 53, pp. 96- 09) and 
translated by M. 1. Hussey (AjSL xxiii. [1907] 172 f.), Ishtar 
says : ‘ To give portents in fulness 1 stand, consummate I stand. 
Beside my father Sin, to give portents in fulness I stand, con- 
summate I stand. Beside my brother Shamash, to give j)ortent8 
in fulness I stand, consummate I stand. As for me my father 
Nannaru (the moon) has established me ... in the bright 
heavens. . . . Amid shouts of joy I, Ishtar, the goddess, take 
my exalted way. Ishtar, goddess of the evening, am I ; Ishtar, 
goddess of the morning, am I ; Ishtar who opens the lock of the 
bright heavens, that is my glory.’ 

14 . The star Sirius.—Less frequently Ishtar is 
identified with the Bow-star, or Sirius (Jensen, 
Kosnwlogie, pp. 52 f., 149, 151). This is probably 
due to the fact that the Assyrians usually depicted 
Ishtar armed with a bow. 

15. The constellation Virgo.—It is probable 
that Ishtar is occasionally identified with the 
zodiacal constellation Virgo (Ziinmern, KAT^, 
427 f.). These difTerent identifications show that 
:ier astral character is secondary, and rests iipion 
ate priestly speculation. 

From the foregoing survey it appears that Ishtar 
was the most important divinity of the Assyr.- 
Bab. pantheon. She absorbed so many other 
(oddesses, and exercised such a variety of fnne- 
ions, that she came near to being the supreme 
divinity. Many hymns addressed to her disclose 
henotheism that approximates to monotheism. 

V. Tub cult of Ishtar.—I n regard to the 
rites that were practised in the worship of Ishtar 
ur information is less complete than in regard 
:o the concei)tion of her character. We know 
hat temples were built to her in all the important 
ities of Babylonia and Assyria. These contained 
mages (King, Hammurabi, no. 101, col. i. 41 ; 
~".IB iii. 138®’^; ib. ii. 209^^'*^). The costume 
orn by the goddess may be inferred from the 
rtistic representations and from the articles of 
ress that she left behind when she went down to 
heol (KIB vi. 82-84): tiara, earrings, necklace, 
)ectoral, girdle, bracelets, anklets, and tunic. 
Vgumkakrime expended hmr talents of gold op 
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the robes of Marduk and Zarpanit {KIB iii. 
l4()28-84^ She had a throne (VAB i. 1 , 227), a bed 
(i6. 230^^), and a boat {ib. 92, 104, 229^}. Her 
jriests are often mentioned, and the hierodoiiloi 
lave been referred to above fIV. 4). 

Slaves were dedicated to her temples {OLZ xii. 
110 ). The ancient kings record with special fre- 
uency that they made her offerings of lapis lazuli, 
argon states that he gave her cedar, and cypress 
wood, and aromatic herbs (Winckler, Sargon^ i. 
126^^^). Nebuchadrezzar gives a long list of the 
ofi’erings of animals, birds, fish, vegetables, wine, 
and oil tliat he presented to Marduk and Zarpanit 
{VAB iv. 154^^'®^). For the offerings made by 
Esarh addon see Jastrow, ii. 170, and for those of 
Ashu fbanipal, ib. ii. 107 ff. In one psalm the 
offeror says : ‘ I have given to thee thy great gift, 
saila {—pudendum muliehre) of lapis lazuli, and 
a multi (similar to the salla) of gold, the adorn¬ 
ment of thy divinity* {PSBA xxxi. 63 f.). The 
hvnin published by Craig {Rel. 2'exts, i. pi. 15, 
obv. 19 1 f.) says: ‘I prepared for thee a pure 
offering of milk, cakes, salted bread. I presented 
to thee a vessel for libations, hear mo ami be 
racious. I slew for thee a pure lamb without 
leinish from the flock of the field. 1 presented 
a conserve for the shepherdess of the god Tam muz.’ 
Sacrifice of infants, which was so common in the 
cult of'Ashtart (AA’A ii. 117^’). not yet i)roved in 
the cult of Ishtar. For supposed evidences of it see 
KAT^, 599. E. J. Banks {Bisf/nja, London, 1912, j>. 
380 f.) reports the discovery of brick stamps num- 
tioning a temple of Ishtar, numerous small houses 
containing obscene figures, and beneath one of these 
eight clay coffins containing infant bones. These 
seem similar to the jar-burials of infants in the 
mounds of Palestine {KRE iii. 187*). 

The fourth month, Tammuz (June-July), was 
celebrated by the annual wailing for Ishtar^s lover, 
wliose death coincided with the withering of vege¬ 
tation in the summer heat. The fifth month, Ab 
(July-August), was sacred to Ishtar, and in it was 
celei)rate(r her descent to fSheol to bring her lover 
back to life. Perha[)S the heliacal rising of Sirius 
in this month may explain the connexion of this 
star with Ishtar {KAi^, 426; Langdon, Psalms, 
xvi.). Ashurbanipal records: ‘In the month of 
Ab, the month of the a})pearance of Sirius, the 
festival of the revered queen, the daughter of Btil, 
I tarried in Arbela, her beloved city, to worshij> 
her great divinity ’ {KIB ii. 248^®'^®). Ashurbani¬ 
pal speaks also of the 25th of Siwan as the day of 
the procession of the BOlit of Babylon, the honoured 
among the great gods {KIB ii. 220^^*; cf. VAB iv. 
2 S 2 '^‘'). 

VI. WonSIIJP OUTSIDE OF Babylonia.~Pl^- 
herents of the Pan-Babylonian school of Winckler, 
Zimmern, Jensen, anci Jeremias hold that tlie 
Bab. Ishtar was the original motlier-goddess of 
western Asia, and that all the other local forms 
were derived from her. As remarked above, this 
theory is improbable; 'Ashtar must rather be 
regarded as a primitive Semitic divinity. Never¬ 
theless, it is not improbable that at the time of 
the extension of Bab. civilization Ishtar exerted 
a modifying influence upon the other Semitic 
goddesses. 

I. In Elam and Persia.—The worship of Innanna 
of Erech in ancient Elam is attested by the in¬ 
scriptions of a number of ancient rulers of Susa 
[VAB i. 1, I 78 c, 180. 3, 182. 4). The Assyrian 
records show that it persisted down to the fall 
of the Assyr. Emjiire. After the conquest of 
Elam by the Indo-European Medes and Persians 
the old goddess was ideiitilied with Anilhita, and 
under this name enjoyed extensive homage (see 
Anahita). Her ancient name, however, was not 
forgotten. In 2 Mac we are told that Anti- 
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ochus Epiphanes was killed in the temple of Nanaia 
in Persia. 

2. In Mesopotamia. —Bab. and Assyr. influence 
was exerted in Mesopotamia from the earliest 
times, and the cult or Ishtar was established in 
all the important cities. The old Aramaic name 
'Attar was little used except in the compound 
Atargatis {ERE ii. 165), and instead titles derived 
from tlie astral form of Ishtar were employed, 
such as Kokabta, ‘star’ (=Bab. kakabu), Kokab- 
nugha, ‘ star of splendour,* or Nugha, ‘sjilendour.’ 
Even the Old Bab. name Nanai was used in Syriac 
for the planet Venus {ZDMG x. [ 1860 ] 459) along 
with the Sumer, name Oil bat (Jensen, Kosmologie, 
p. 118). Astara and BAlti were names for Venus 
among the Mandieans {ib. p. 135). For survivals 
of Bab. myths concerning I^shtar in Mesopotamia 
see Baudissin, ‘Tammuz bei den Harranern,’ 
ZDMG Ixvi. 172 ff. 

3 . In Arabia.—In the South Arabian inscrip¬ 
tions 'Athtar, who is masimline, is represented by a 
star with eight points, and forms a triad with the 
sun and moon. It can hardly be doubted that this 
is due to direct Bab. influence. In North Arabia 
the original name of the goddess was displaced by 
titles such as al-Lat, ‘the goddess,’ or al-'Uzza, 
‘the .itrong’ (J. Wellhauseu, Rests arab. Ileiden- 
tums'^, Berlin, 1897, pp. 29-39). She was identified 
with the planet Venus and called al-Najm, ‘the 
star,’ par excellence (cf. the oath, Quran, liii. 1 : 
‘ By the star when it setteth ’ ; Ixxxvi. 1 ff.). Isaac 
of Antioch (5th cent. A.D.), i. 210 (cd. G. Bickell, 
Giessen, 1873-77), identifies al-'Uzza with B^ltis 
and applies to her the Syriac name Jvokabta, 
‘the star’ (Wellhausen, pp. 40-45). This astral 
character of al-'Uzza is round only in late times 
in the regions that border on Syria and MesojK)- 
tamia; and the same names are used that are 
applied to Ishtar in Mesopotamia, namely, ‘star,’ 
‘star of splendour,’ and ‘splendour’ (Nielsen, 
ZDMG Ixvi. 472) ; it seems clear, therefore, that 
these traits are due to borrowing of Bab. ideas 
from Mesopotamia. 

4. In Syria and Palestine. — In the Amarna 
letters the Canaanite 'Ashtart is equated with 
Ishtar, and Canaanite artistic representations 
often conform to the Bab. type (see ERE iii. 182*, 
183^). There is no clear evidence of Ishtar in the 
early writings of the OT. The efforts of P. C. A. 
.lensen {Gilgamesch-Epos, Strassburg, 1906) and of 
Jeremias {AT im Lichte des alt. Orieaits\ to ^\\o\s 
that Sarah, Kcbekah, Tamar, Pharaoh’s claughter, 
Jephthah’s daughter, and most of the other female 
characters of the OT are transformed Lshtar-myths 
cannot be iironounced successful. The first certain 
trace of Ishtar in the OT is in the neo-Bab. period 
in Jer 4417 - 19 . 25 ^ where she is called ‘queen of 
heaven.’ Tliis is a specifically Bab. name for 
Ishtar in her astral as])ect, and the kaunndn, or 
‘cake,’ that the Hebrew women baked for her is 
the same as the kawdnu that w'as presented to 
Ishtar {KAT^, 441 f.). The Availing for 'rammiiz 
mentioned in Ezk 8 ^* is closely connected Avith 
Ishtar and is specifically Babylonian. At the time 
of the Bab. supremacy the cult of Ishtar must 
have been established in Jerusalem, or even earlier 
under Assyr. rule (2 K 2U). The name Esther 
is an Aramaic form of Ishtar, and the Book of 
Esther shoAvs clear knoAvdedge of Bab. Islitar myth.s 
(see Baton, ‘Esther’ in ICC, Edinburgh, 1908, })p. 
87-94). In Palmyra the Bab. Ishtar Avas Avor- 
shipped under the name Bdlti {ERE ii. 294), and 
the rites of the Phccnician 'Ashtart at Gebal, as 
described by Lucian {de Dca Sgr. 6 , 8 ), Avere evi¬ 
dently coloured by the Bab. mourning for Tammuz. 
On the Avhole subject of the Tammuz cult in the 
West see Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, Leipzig, 
1911 . 
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5 . Among the Greeks and Romans. — During 
the ^riod of Seleucid Greek rule the religions of 
the East and of the \V est were fused with extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity in Syria and in Egypt, and under 
the early Roman emperors Bab. astrology became 
the dominant religion of the day. The gods of 
Greece and of Rome were identified with the 
nearest Bab. counterparts, and thus came to take 
on astral characteristics. The equations that re¬ 
sulted were : Zeus = Juppiter = Bel-Marduk = the 
planet Ju[)piter; Hermes = Mercury = Nabu = the 
nlanet Mercury ; Ares = Mars = Nergal = the planet 
Mars ; Chronos = Saturn = Ninib = the planet Sa¬ 
turn ; Aphrodite = Venus == Ishtar = the planet 
Venus. To these identifications are due the names 
of the planets in all modern European languages. 
Ishtar thus took the place of Aphrodite, and the 
mythology of the Bab. mother-goddess was grafted 
on to the myths of the ancient local Aphrodites 
and Astartes. Even the Sumer, name Dilbat for 
the planet Venus became known to the Greeks ; 
Hesychius says ; AeX^0ar* 6 Trj^ 'A(ppo$lTr}S dcrr^p inrd 
XaX5aL(jjv (see F. Cuinont, Les R^iligiojis orieiitales 
dans le paganisnie roniain^ Paris, 1909 [Eng. tr., 
Chicago, 1911], ch. v., Astrology and Religion 
among the Greeks and the Romans, New York, 
1912 ). 

Litkraturr.— i. On the Asayr.-Bab. religion in general and its 
literature see Ba»yu)NIan8 and Assyrians. 

ii. On the Astarte-Ishtar cult in general see Ashtart, Atir- 

GATis, Baal, Canaanitks. 

iii. On Ithtar in particular.—G. A. Barton, ‘ The Semitic 
IStar Cult,’ Uebraica, ix. (1892-93] 131-166, x. (1893-94] 1-74 ; 
H. Winckler, ‘ Die IStar von Nineveh in Aegypten,’ MVG ii. 
[1897] 286-289 ; G. A. Barton, ‘An Androgynous Bah. Divinity,' 
JAGS xxi. [1900] 186-187; T. G. Pinches, ‘ Nina and Nineveh,' 
PSBA xxvii. [1905] 60-79; J. Offord, ‘L’Identit6 d’Astoreth 
ou Ichtar et Venus,' Mitt. Arch, hist., 1907, no. 13. pp. G03-606; 
P. Haupt, ‘ The Name IStar,'JAON xxviii. [1907] 112-119 ; A. 
Boissier, ‘ Nin Harsag et Ililthor,’ OLZ xi. [1908] 234 f., 661 1. ; 
T. G. Pinches,^The Goddess I§tar in Assyr.-Bab. Literature,’ 
PSBA xxxi. (1909] 20-37, 67-09; H. Zirainern, Dcr tab. Oott 
Tainuz, Berlin, 1909; A, jeremias, DotM Alter der bab. Aatro- 
noinie'^, l^eipzig, 1909; W. H, Ward, Ths Seal Cylinders of 
Western As^ia, Washington, 1910; N. Nilsson, ‘ ^itudes sur le 
culte d’Ichtar,’ A rchives d' etudes orientates, li. [1910]: J. Theis, 
‘Zum Nauien der l^tar,’ Mernnori, v. (1911] 40 f. ; G. A. Barton, 
‘On the F-tyinoIcgy o( Ishtar,’ J AOS xxxi. [1911) 856-368; 
W. W. Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, Leiprig, 1911; F. X. 
Kugler, Stemkmuie und Stemdienst in Babel, Munster, 19o7- 
12; H. Doergens, ‘ Astarte-Adonis, Reiigionsgesch. Stud,,’ 
Theol. u. Glatihe, Paderborn, Iv. [1912] 629-636 ; D. Nielsen, 

‘ Der seinitische Venuskiilt,’ ZDMQ Ixvi. [1912] 469-472; W. W. 
Baudissin, ‘Tamtnuz bei den Harr&nem,’Ixvi. 171-188: 
D. G. Lyon, ‘ The Consecrated Women of the ifainmurahl 
Co<ie,’ln Studies iWesented to C. H. Toy, New York, 1912, pp. 
841-360 ; H, Zimmem, Sumerische Kultlieder aus altbab. Zeit, 
Leipzig, 1912-13; S. Langdon, Babylonian Liturgies, Paris, 
1913 ; G. Coutenau, La Dtesse nus babylonienne, Paris, 1914. 

iv. On special religious texts.—(1) Ishtar’s descent to Sheol. 

—H. C. Rawlinson, IPA / iv.3 [1891] 81 ; F. Lenormant, CAnia; 
de textes, F’aris, 1873, no. 80, pp. 100 ff., 169' F. Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Lesestucke^, Leipzig, 1885, p. 110; D. G. Lyon, Assyr. 
Manual, Chicago, 1886, p. 63; A. Jeremias, Bab, Vorstell- 
ungen vom Ij*ben nach dem Tods, Leipzig, 1887. pp. 10-45 
(earlier lit, given on p. 4); G. A. Barton, lleoraica, lx. 142-161 ; 

A, Boissier, ZA xil. [1897] 395 f.; F. Oefele, OLZ ii. [1899] 92 ; 

P. Jensen, KJBvi. [1900] 80-01 ; L, V. Rinonapoli, La Discesa 
d'Isthar air ii\femo, Benevento, 1900; C. D. Gray, in R. F. 
Harper, Assyr. and Bab. Literature, New York, 1901, p. 408 ff. ; 

F. Hrozny, WZKM xvii. [1903] 823-330; H. Zimmern, KATi 
[1903], 661-663; S. Daiches, OLZ xiv. [1911] 890 f. ; H. H. 
Figulla, OLZ xv. [1912] 433-441, and Memnon, vi. (1912) 177- 
190; R. W. Rogers, Cun. Parallels to the OT, New York, 
1912, pp. 121-131. (*2) Lament of A and over the destruction 
of b'rech .—H. C. Rawlinson, WAI iv.2 19 , no. 8 ; F. Hora- 
mel, Sem. Vblker, Leipzig, 1883, p. 226; P, Haupt, Akkad, und 
sum. KeilschrifttexU, do. 1882, p. 179; H. Zimmem, Bab. Buss- 
psalmen, do, 1886, no. 6 ; T. G. Pinches, BOR i, [1887] 21-22, 
and RP, new ser., i. [1888] 84 f. ; A. H. Sayce, Rel. of the Anc. 
Bnb.'^, London, 1888, p. 624 ; R. F. Hamer, Assyr. and Bab, 
Literature, New York, 1901, p. 439ff. ; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab., 
Giessen, 1906-12, ii. 108 ff. (^3) Prayer to Ishtar of Babylon.— 

H. C. Rawlinson, WAI\y.^ 21, no. 2; P. Haupt, Akkad, und 
sum. Keilschrifttexts, 116 ff. ; H. Zimmern, Bus^salmen, no. 

33 ff. ; G. A. Barton, Hebraica, x. 16 ff. (4) Penitential psalm 
to Ishtar. — H. C. Rawlinson, WAI iv,* 29**, no. 6 ; P, Haupt, 
Akkad, und sum. Keilschriftte.xie, no. 14, p. 116f. ; F. Hom- 
mel, Sem. Vblker, 821 f. ; H. Zimmem, Busspsalmsn, no. l,and 
Alt. Or. vii. [1905] 26; A. H. Sayce. Red. Ane. Bab. 621: 

R. F, Harper, Assyr. and Bab. Literature. 488 ; J. Hehn, 
Siinde und Erldsung, Leipzig, 1903, p. 12; A. Jeremias, AT 
im Liehte des alt. Orisnts'*, do. 1906, p. 207; M. Jastrow, Rel. 


Bab., Giessen, 1906-12,11. 96-99. (6) Hymn to BMit-ili.—Cxm. 
Texts in Brit. Mus. xv. [1900] 1-6; P. Dhorme, RAssyr, vii. 
[1909] no. 1 ; F. Martin, OLZ xii. [1909] 429; F. A. Vander¬ 
burgh, JAOS xxxii. [1912] 21-82. (6) Lament of Nand.—Cun. 
Texts, XV. 7-0 ; S. Langdon, Sum. and Bab. Psalms, Paris, 
1909, pp. 10-16. (7) Lament of Ishtar for Tammxu.—Cun. 

Texts, XV. 18 ; H. Zimmern, Tamuzludsr, Leipzig, 1909, no. 
6 ; S. Langdon, Psalms, Paris, 1909. pp. 817-821. (8) Lament 
for Tammuz.—Cun. Texts, xv. 19; H. Zimmern, TamuzliecUr, 
no. 6; S. Langdon, Psalms, 322-826. (9) Lament of B^ 

over the destruction of Shirpurla. — Cun. Texts, xv. 22 • J, D. 
Prince, AJSL xxiv. [1907] 62-76; S. Langdon, AJNL «iv. 
[1908] 282-286, Psalms, 284-287. (10) Psalm to Nand.—Cun. 
2'exts, XV. 28; S. Langdon, Psalms, 288 f. (11) Lament of 
Nand over the destruction of Erech. — Cun. Texts, xv. 24 f., xv. 
7ff.: P. Haupt, Akkad, und sum. Keilschrifttexte 126-131; 
T. G. Pinches, PSBA xvii. [1896] 64-74, xxiv. [1902] 
307 f.: G. Reisner, Sumerisch-bab. Uymnen, Berlin, 1896, p. 
278; J. D. Prince, JAOS xxiv. [1903] 103-128; P. A. 
Schollmeyer, MVO xill. [19081 206-230; S. Langdon, Psalms 
1-9; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. 1. 680-641; J. D. Prince. JAOS 
xxxi. 895-402. (12) Penitential psalms to Nin-lil.—P. Haupt, 
Akkad, und sum. Keilschrifttexte, no. 16, p. 116f. ; H. Zim- 
raern, BusspscUmen, no. 2, and Alt. Or. vii. [1906] 8, 24 ; A. H. 
Sayce, Rel. Anc. Bab.. 5211.; R. F. Harper. Assyr. and Bab. 
Literature, 484 ; P. Haupt, Akkad. Svrachs, Leipzig, 1883, 
XXV f.; S. Langdon, Psalms, 266-269 ; M. Jastrow, Bab. 
Ii. 76-79. (18) Hymn to the planet Venus.—F. Delitxsch, 

Assyr. Lesestiicke^, Leipzig, 1886, p. 134 ff. ; F. Hommel, Sum. 
Lesestiicke, Munich, 1894, p. 126 ff. ; G. Reisner, Hymnen, no. 
53 : E. J. Banks, Suyn.-Bab. Uymnen, Berlin, 1897, pp. 26-81 ; 
M. I. Hussey, AJSL xxiii. [1907] 167-176; M. Jastrow, Rel. 
Rab. i. 630-632; R. W. Rogers, Cun. Parallels, New York, 
1912, pp. 161-164. (14) Hymn to Ishtar.—G. Reisner, Uymnen, 
no. 66; M. I. Hussey, AJSL xxiii. 162-167. (16) IJymn to 
Ishtar. —G. Reisner, Uymnen. no. 66; M. I. Hussey, AJSL 
xxiii. 142-176. (16) Oracle of Ishtar to Ashurbanipal.— L A. 
Craig. Rel. Texts, Leipzig, 1896, i. 6; S. Langdon, AJSL xx. 
[1904 ] 269. (17) Hymn pf Ashurhanipal to Ishtar.—J. A. 

Craig, Rel. Texts, 1. 7-8 ; F. Martin, Textes religieux, Paris, 
1903, pp. 80-40; T. J. Meek, AJSL xxvi. [1910] 156-161 ; M. 
jastrow, ReL Bab. i. 644-666. (18) Uymn to Ishtar and 

Tamrnuz. —J. A. Craig, Rel. Texts, 16-18; M. Jastrow, Rel. 
Rab. i. 636 ; F. Martin, Textes rel. 60-67 ; T. G. Pinches, 
PSBA xxxi. 62-66 ; H. Zimmern, Zum Streittum \die ‘Chris- 
tusmythe,’ Berlin, 1910, p, 62f.; ZA xxv.n911J 194-196. (19) 
Oracle of Ishtar to Ashurhanipal. —J. A. Craig, Rel. Texts, 1. 
26-27; S. A. Strong, Beitr. Asin/r., Leipzig, 1894, ii, 633-646 ; 
V. Scheil, RIIRxxxvi. [1900] 206 f. ; F. Martin, Textes rel. 
100-106; M. Jastrow, Rel. Rab. ii. 170-172. (20) Hymn to 

Nand.—]. A. Craig, Rel. Texts, 1. 64-66; M. Jastrow, Rel. 
Bab. i. 633-635. (21) Hymn to Nin-gal.—]. A. Craig, Rel. 

Texts, ii. If. ; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. i. 646 f. (22) Hymn to 
Gula.—]. A. Craig, Rel. Texts, ll. 16-18 ; F. Martin, Textes 
rel., appendix ; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. i. 646 f. (23) Prayer to 
Ishtar.—1.,. W. King, N-ewrn Tablets of Creation, London, 1902, 
i. 222-237, ii. 76-84 ; H. Zimmern, Hymnen, 19 ff., and Keilin- 
schrxften und Bibel, Berlin, 1908, pp. 36-88 ; P. Dhorme, Choix 
de textes, Paris, 1907, p. M6ff. ; M. Jastrow. Rel. Dab. ii. 66- 
70; A. Ungnad, in H. Gressmann, Allot. Texte und Bilder, 
Tubingen, 1909, i. 86 ff. ; R. W. Rogers, Cun. Parallels. 163- 
161. (24) Hymn to Ishtar as the planet Venus. — W. King, 
Bab. Magic, Ix)ndon, 1896, no. 1; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. i. 629. 
(26) Penitential psalm to Ishtar. —L. W. King, Bah. MagU, 
no. 8; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. 1. 628. (26) Prayer of Ashur- 

na^rpal to Ishtar. —R. Briinnow, ZA r. [1890] 66-80; G. A. 
Barton, Hebraica, ix. 132-186 : M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. ii. 111- 
116. (27) Hymn to Nin lil.—V. Scheil, ZA x. [1895] 291-298; 
M, Jastrow, Rel. Bab. 642-644. (28) Uymn to Ishtar and 

Tarnmtcz. —V. Scheil, RAssyr, viii. [1911] 161-171. (29) Ashur- 

banipaVs lament over the destruction of Arbela. — H. C. 
Rawlinson, WAI 1. [1861] 8, no. 2 ' T. G. Pinches, Texts, 
Ix)ndon, 1882, p. 17 f. ; M. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. ii. 107 f. 

Lewis Bayles Baton. 

ISIS.—A nature-goddess whose cult first sprang 
into prominence in Lgypt under the New Empire 
(c. 1700-1100 B.c.), became universal in its native 
land, spread throughout Oriental, Greek, and 
Roman territory, and became one of the chief an¬ 
tagonists of Christianity. According to Egyptian 
mytholo^, she was the daughter of 8eb, god of 
the earth, and Nut, goddess of the sky, the pair 
which, with sex reversed, corresponded to the 
Greek Kronos and Rhea. Other children of the 
union were a daughter, Nephthys, and three sons, 
Horus the Elder, Osiris, and Set. Isis was the 
wife, as well as the sister, of Osiris, to whom she 
had been wedded even before their birth, and by 
whom she afterwards became the mother of Horus, 
the sun-god in whom the Greeks saw a parallel to 
Apollo (Eduard Meyer, in Roscher, s.v. ‘Isis’). 
Horus the Elder and Horus the Child (Harpocrates) 
are different conceptions of the same god {ib. s.v. 

‘ Homs’). 
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Tht IsU'Oslrts myth In its main lines is as follows: Osiris 
(Serapis), known and loved for his benefactions to all mankind, 
is treacherously slain by his brother Sot, who encloses him in a 
chest and throws him into the Nile, which bears him towards the 
sea, Isis, after much wandering^, persecution, and sorrow, dis¬ 
covers the chest, and mourns over the body of her husband, 
accompanied by Nephthys, her sister, who is also the wife of Set; 
but Set again gets possession of the h^y, and dis^^rses it about 
in fourteen parts. Meanwhile Isis gives birth to Horus, 
whom she secretly rears in the marshes of the Delta. After 
long searching, she succeeds in recovering and interring the 
members of Osiris, who, restored through the magic formulas of 
Thoth, becomes a jud^s and god of Uie (lead, and even visits the 
earth to appear to his son llorus. The latter takes vengeance 
upon Set for the slaying of his father, sparing his life, however, 
at the entreaty of Isis herself, with whom he is for this reason 
so angered that he strikes off her head-dress (or her head), which 
Thoth restores as a cow's-head helmet (or cow’s head). Horus 
and Set then apnear before the court of the great go^lsof Egypt, 
where Horus, through the support of Thoth, is victorious, re¬ 
ceives the crown and throne of his father, and unites both parts 
of the land under him (Plutarch, de In. et Onir. ; Budge, 
Egyptian Religion^ ch. ii.). 

Whether the Tnis-Osiria myth is founded on a 
primitive attempt to explain the daily vicissitudes 
of the sun, or is the outgrowth of a local historical 
or religious legend which was grafted on to solar 
speculation, there is no doubt as to its having 
possessed a solar significance in the minds of those 
who retlected upon religion. Osiris w-as the Sun, 
l)orn of Seb and Nut, Earth and Heaven ; Set was 
Niglit; Isis, whose name signifies ‘ seat ’ or ‘ throne,’ 
was a deity of the heavens, and especially of the 
dawn, who restored Osiris, the Sun, after liis death 
at the hands of Night, and also gave birth to Horus, 
the Sun, who took vengeance on Set, tlui Night, 
and won back his father’s throne; Nephthys, the 
Western Horizon, or Evening, sister of Isis, the 
Eastern Horizon, or Dawn, mourns with the latter 
at the bier of Osiris, and is also the mother, by 
him, of Anubis, god of the realm of darkne.ss and 
the dead. Transferred to the realm of morals, the 
myth symbolized the warfare between good and 
evil. It also symbolized human destiny, the re¬ 
birth of man in his children ; but its greatest 
sigmificance in the minds of the ancients was 
spiritual—the immortality of the soul, the resur¬ 
rection, the universal motherhood of Isis, and her 
otlier-world influence. The resurrection of Osiris 
tlirough the efforts of Isis symbolized the rebirth 
of the soul, and it w’as this that made the Isis cult 
the greatest of Egyptian religions, though there is 
no evidence that it had attained to any importance, 
or was even in existence, before the New Empire. 
Through her mysteries the worshipper received 
the gift of immortality, which her magical powers 
enabled her to bestow. Her connexion wdth magic 
no doubt made her cult still more popular. In a 
papyrus of as early as 1553 B.C., a physician invokes 
her aid, beseeching her to employ in his interests 
the same arts by which she baa healed the wounds 
of Set and Horus. She was called ‘The Mighty 
in Magic.’ By the time of the Saite and (Ireek 
periods (from 663 on) she had gradually developed 
into a universal nature-goddess, a beneficent, ma¬ 
ternal deity whose hand was full of all manner of 
blessings, temporal and spiritual. She was ‘ The 
Great,’ ‘The Great Mother,’ ‘The Mother of the 
Gods’; local goddesses w’ere invested with her 
characteristics, and she in turn took on theirs, until 
the distinction betw^een them and her w^as little 
more than one of mere name. She became the 
great prototype of all goddesses. Her importance 
in the cult far overshadowed that of Osiris; she 
even had independent shrines, as, for example, 
the temple of the XXIst dynasty at Gizeh, called 
‘ the temple of the Mistress of Uie Pyramids.’ Her 
most important seats of worship in Egypt were at 
Memphis, and on the island of Philee, at the 
southern extremity of the country, where her 
temple, first completed in the reign of Nectanebos 
(360-342), remained open until A.D. 660, when it 
was closed by order of Justinian (Meyer, loc. cit.). 


Outside of Egypt, the Isis-Osiris cult rose to 
importance nowliere until the Hellenistic period 
(from 333 B.c. on), though it was known in 
Phcenicia in the 7th and 6th centuries before 
Christ, and was communicated thence to other 

f iarts of the world. Evidences of it are abundant, 
lowever, in every part of the Hellenistic and 
Roman world. The Greeks saw in Isis and her 
mysteries an analogue to Demeter and the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, identified Osiris wdth Dionysus, 
Horus with Apollo, Seb and Nut with Kronos and 
Rhea. As early as 333 B.C., in spite of Greek 
prejudice against foreign cults, the erection of a 
temple at I’eirteus was permitted, and under the 
Ptolemys the cult was received at Athens itself, 
and a temple erected at the foot of the Acropolis. 
The use of the w’ord ‘Isis’ in the composition of 
citizens’ names—Isidotos, Isidores, etc.—and the 
numerous reliefs representing Greek ladies in the 
character of Isis afibrd evidence of the popularity 
of the cult. I'here were twm temples in (Jorinth 
(Daremberg - Saglio, Dictionnaire des antlquit^s 
^rerques et roinaines, s.v. ‘ Isis, Histoire’ ; Drexler, 
in Roscher, s.v. ‘ Isis,’ 373-391). 

The success of the cult in the West w’as even 
more pronounced. Sardinia had received it before 
the Hellenistic period, probably through the 
l^hmnicians; Malta, Sicily, and Southern Italy 
admitted it later. Puteoli was an important 
centre in Campania, while the cult was also 
strong at Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabiie. 
The Pompeian temple of Isis, of which the remains 
are still to be seen, was founded between 200 and 
80 B.C., was ruined by the earthquake of A.D. 63, 
and was the only temple in the city which had been 
restored when the final catastropne occurred in 79 
(H. Nissen, Pompejan. Stud.y Leipzig, 1877, pp. 
671, 170 fb). First introduced into the city of Rome 
in the time of Sulla, though probably it found a 
place in Ostia and the suburbs before this, it was 
the object of so much distrust on the part of the 
conservative citizenship of Romo that in 68 B.c. 
its altars on the Capitoline, and its chapels (to the 
number of fifty-three), were destroyed by order of 
the Senate. In 54, 60, and 48 similar events 
occurred ; in 43 the triumvirs decreed a temple to 
Isis and Serapis, and the cult seemed about to 
gain the permanent support of the State; but in 
28 Augustus excluded tlie worship from inside the 
Poraerium, or augural limit of the city, his policy 
of opposition to foreign cults having been stimu¬ 
lated by the war with Antony and Cleopatra ; in 
21 Agrippa forbade the erection of chapels within 
a radius of seven and a half stades from the 
linnt; and Tiberius, in A.D. 19, as a result of 
certain scandals in connexion with the cult, de¬ 
stroyed its places of worship and banished its 
priests. Under Caligula, however, the cult seems 
to have been recognlzetl by the State, though it 
was not yet in possession of the right to erect 
temples wfithin the Pomerium, nor supported by the 
public funds. It grew, nevertheless, and abundant 
evidence of its strength is to be seen in the art 
and literature of the Empire. Under Caracalla 
the law was made null which had kept its temples 
outside the Pomerium, and henceforth it enjoyed 
perfect equality of rights wfith other cults. Its 
altars and shrines of minor size and importance 
had no doubt existed in the city from the first, 
and it had been strong in the support of the low’er 
classes. Besides its lesser shrines and chapels, its 
greatest temples were that in the sixth region 
erected by Caracalla, that on the Cecliari, east of 
the Coliseum, from which the third region took its 
name et Sei'apis), and the great temple in the 
Campus Martins, east of the Pantheon, which was 
voteu in 43 B.c., but probably not erected until 
about A.D. 39, burnea in 80, and restored by 
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Domitian, Alexander Severua, and Diocletian 
(S. B. Platner, Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Home, revised ed., Boston, 1911, pp. 
62, 358). From the 2 nd cent, onwards, it was 
one of the most bitter and effective antagonists of 
Christianity, and, when the final struggle occurred, 
numbered among its adherents many of the first 
families of Koine. Symrnachus, Vettius Agorius 
Frietextatus and his wife, and Virius Nicomachus 
Flavianns were its ardent defenders. In the three 
months’ revival of pagan religion at Rome in 
A.D. 394, when Nicomachus Flavianns espoused 
the cause of Eugenius against Theodosius, Isis, 
Mithra, and the Great Mother of the gods were 
in the foreground, as they were throughout the 
.struggle with the new religion. The festival of 
Isis was celebrated with great pomp on this 
occasion {Codex ParinnuSy 8084, lines 98-101). 
With the fall of Eugenius the cult passed out of 
history at Rome, tliough the worship persisted 
here and there in the Roman world until the 
middle of the 5th century (Wissowa, ‘ Religion 
und Kultus der Rdnier,’^ Miiller’s llandbuchy v. 4, 
p. 95 ff. ; Drexler, loc. cit, 394-409). The fall of 
the famous Serapeum of Alexandria occurred in 
397, but the tein})Ie at PhilaB was not closed until 
560, when Justinian’s general, Narses, took its 
priests captive and forbade the worship. The 
vigour and long life of the religion of Isis, as well 
as its rise and spread to all parts of the world, are 
to be exnlained on the ground of the universality 
of the character of the goddess, who included in 
herself the virtues of all other godde.sses, by the 
attractiveness of her ceremonies, uy the fascination 
of her mysteries, and, above all, by the rewards 
which she could offer the faithful initiate—purihca- 
tion, forgiveness, communion, regeneration, and 
immortality of soul ; in short, the (|ualities to 
which it owed its success were the very same 
which existed in a fuller and less artilicial form in 
Christianity itself. While the antagonism between 
the two religions may have been bitter, and n;ached 
a violent stage in many places, it is nevertheless 
true that the transition to Christianity was ouite 
as much a process of blending as a violent displace¬ 
ment. Isis herself was identilied with the Virgin 
Mary, Horns with Christ, and some of the legends 
of tlie Saints are traceable to legends of the Isis 
cult (Drexler, 426-548 ; Lafaye, ‘ Histoire du culte 
des divinities d’Alexandrie hors de I’Egypte,’ pp. 
167-17U). 

In art, Isis is represented as a matron, standing, 
dra])ed in a long robe reaching to the ankles, 
mantle thrown over the shoulders and crossing the 
breast, where it is made into a large and very 
apparent knot, and often a veil, symbolic of 
secrecy. In her right hand is the sistrum, in her 
left a small ewer. Her hair is abundant, and 
on her forehead rises the lotus, emblem of tlie 
resurrection. Stars or crescent sometimes figured 
in the representation, in token of her astronomical 
significance ; Sirius was her especial star, and she 
is sometimes figured sitting on the back of a <log 
representing it. As a deity of agriculture, like 
Deineter, sue is figured with torches, heads of 
wheat and popi)ie 8 , serjients, the my.stic chest, or 
the horn of plenty. As queen of the lower world, 
she is represented in black marble or basalt. In 
her character as deity of the sea, she often appears 
on coins in a Ixiat with sail raised, with symixils of 
the sea. As goddess of love and maternity, she is 
accompanied by the infant Horus, or llarpocrates, 
who is often clasped to her breast or being nursed. 
Sometimes Osiris completes the group, which forms 
a kind of holy family (Apuleius, Metam. xi. 3, 

4 ; Darernberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Isis, Attributions et 
images ’). 

The practices of the Isis-Osiris cult in Roman 


times may be assumed to represent with more or 
less accuracy those of all lands in which the religion 
found favour. Its main festival occurred on the 
last day of October and the first three days of 
November (for the date see Wissowa, ‘ Religion 
und Kultus der Romer,’^ p. 354), as follows: 
October 31, Heuresis ; Isis, in company with 
Nephthys and Anubis, and with manifestations 
of deepest grief, in which priests and inystics 
participate, searches for the body of Osiris ; Nov¬ 
ember 1-3, the celebration of the finding, or 
resurrection, of Osiris, with unrestrained expres¬ 
sions of joy, November 2 being called Ter Novenay 
perhaps from a chorus consisting of three times 
nine participants, and November 3, Ililaria, from 
its character, which was like tliat of the corre¬ 
sponding festival of the Great Mother. Another 
annual festival was that called Isidis Navigiumy 
which occurred on March 5, at the opening of 
navigation. A ship, richly equijiped, and laden 
with spices, was sent to sea as an offering to the 
godde.s.s. Apuleius {Metam. xi. 7-17) describes 
this festival as it took place at Cenchreai near 
Corinth. It may have had a parallel at Rome 
in a ceremony at the mouth of the Tiber. Two 
other festivals, Sacruyn Pharice and Sarnpuiy 
mentioned in the Menologia Rusticay the first on 
April 25 and the other somewhat earlier, were of 
less importance. The Pelusiay on March 20, was 
a festival whose motive was in the flooding of the 
Nile, and was introduced at Rome at a late date. 
Fasti Philocaliy and Lydus, de McnsibuSy iv. 40, are 
the first evidences of it (Wiasowa, ‘Religion und 
Kultus,’ * p. 354 f.). 

The conduct of the cult was in the hands of 
priests and priestes.ses, chosen by the cult associ¬ 
ations for various terms. There seems to have 
been a high priest, summits sacerdoSy sacerdos 
maximuSy primariuSy prceripuns (Aj)ul. xi. 20, 17, 
21 , 22), who was perhaps the same as the propheta 
primarius (ii. 28). Tlie grammateiis was another 
priest. Each association was oflicered by a pater, 
a qua?stor, or treasurer, and decuriona, ii the 
membership was large. Numerous names men¬ 
tioned in inscriptions indicate that different associ¬ 
ations performed special duties in the processions. 
There were the pastophoroiy who carried little 
shrines upon V\iters ; pausariiy so named from their 
pau.ses at certain places along the route ; Anubiaci 
and BubastiactCy who may have impersonated 
Anubis and Bubastis ; etc. Those who fulfilled a 
priestly office were obliged to keep head and face 
clean shaven, to wear linen garments, and to 
abstain from certain things (Wi.ssowa, 357 f. ; 
Daremberg-vSaglio, s.v. ‘ Isis, Les associations, Le 
sacred oce ’). 

According to Apuleius, there were three degrees 
—one of Isis, another of Isis and Osiris, and a 
third of actual priestly functions. Accurate know¬ 
ledge of the observances through which the mystic 
pa.ssed in his rise from one (iegree to another is 
impossible because of the comparative strictness 
with which ancient writers keep the rule of secrecy. 

The account of Apuleius, however(3/efam. xl.), throws general 
light upon both the public and the private character of the cult, 
in spite of the author’s reserve regarding the secret imrt of his 
experience. Lucius, the hero of the tale, in whose character 
Apuleius is narrating his own experience, detemiines to devote 
himself to Isis. The goddess herself has so directed him in a 
vision (xi. 6). Tlie procession of the following day was that of 
Isidis Navigium. First came a line of mostiueraders, strikingly 
costumed—a soldier, a hunter, a gladiator, etc. At the headof 
the procession proper marched women clad in white, with 
flowers in their hair and hands. Others followed bearing 
mirrors behind them, held up to the face of the advancing 
goddess, so that she might see the members of the procession 
coming, as it were, to meet her, and were follow^ by still 
others who carried ivory combs which they employed in the 
pantomime of dressinjf the deity's hair, and others who 
sprinkled the streets with balsam and unguent. Next came 
a great number of men and women with waxen tapers and 
otner lights, and then musicians with pipes and flutes, in 
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whose train advanced a chorus of chosen youths clad in 
snowy white, chanting a hymn. More pipers followed, and 
heralds, after whom marched the train of mystics, men and 
women of all ages and conditions, luminous in pure white, 
the women with anointed hair covered with transparent veils, 
and the men with smooth-shaven shiny heads; and all were 
keeping up a shrill jingling with bronze, silver, and even 

f [•olden sistra. Then came the chief ministers in shining linen, 
)earing insignia of the mightiest gods. The first CArried a golden 
lamp ; the second, models of altars; the third, a palm tree with 
golden leaves and a golden caduceus; the fourth, a left hand, 
the symbol of equity, and a golden vessel in the form of the 
female breast, from which he poured libations of milk on the 

f ground ; the fifth, a golden winnowing-fan with thick golden 
)ranche8 ; and another, an amphora. The next feature of the 
procession was a number of men who represented various 
deities : Anubis, the messenger-deity, bearing In his left hand 
the caduceus and with his right shaking a green palm ; a cow, 
erect, the symbol of the universal parent-goddess ; etc. These 
were followed by one who bore a chest containing secret 
paraphernalia ; another who bore the etfigy of a great divinity 
which resembled neither beast nor bird, nor even man ; and, 
finally, by a priest with sistrum and crown of roses. After the 
sending out of the sacred ship the mystics returned to the 
temple, deposited the holy symbols, were formally dismissed, 
and, after kissing the feet of the silver statue of the goddess on 
the temple steps, went home, carrying branches of olive, 
flowers, and herbs, and filled with joy (io. 8-17). Lucius then 
took up his abode within the temple enclosure, and attended 
all the services of the priests, studying and meditating until 
the goddess announced In a drea»n that the time for his 
initiation was at hand. He was first bathed, or baptized, in 
public, then brought to the feet of the goddess to receive secret 
instruction, and ordered, before the world, to abstain for ten 
days from wine, the flesh of animals, and all abundance of 
fo<^. At the end of this period the evening of his consecration 
arrived. Having been favoured, at sunset, with many presents 
from the multitude of assembled worshippers, ho was left by 
the throng, and in the night conducted by the priest to the 
inner recess of the temple, where he was the recipient of 
revelations and the witness of sights such as he was not per¬ 
mitted to divulge to a greater extent than in the following 
suggestive description : ‘1 approached the confines of death, 
tr^ the threshold of Proserpina, and returned borne through 
all the elements; at midnight I saw the sun gleaming with 
bright light; the gods below and the go<i.s above I approached 
face to face, and adored near by ’ {ib. 23). The next morning 
he ayipeared before the people dressed in twelve stoles, a 
beautifully coloured garment of linen, and a precious scarf 
which covered his hack from neck to ankles, all of these articles 
being decorated with paintings of animals in various colours. 
With a burning taper in his hand and a chaplet of palm leaves 
on his head, he was suddenly revealed to the multitude by 
the drawing of the sanctuary curtains (ib. 24). He then, at 
the admonition of the goddess, spent a year In Rome, and at 
the end of that time was initiated into the mysteries of Osiris. 
A short time afterwards, he was for the third time directed in a 
vision to be further initiated. This he did, becoming also 
a member of the college of Pastopharoi, in which he held the 
office of Quinquennial Decurion (ib. 26, 30). 

The regular services in a temple of Isis comprised 
two ceremonies eacli day. The first occurred at 
sunrise, wlien the j)riest opened the doors, * waked 
the deity,’ and after several moments of prayer, 
made the round of the altars, performing the 
sacred ceremonial and pouring libations at each, 
after which rites the worshippers loudly announced 
the first hour of the day (Apul. op, cit, 20). At the 
second ceremony, which took place in the after¬ 
noon, the priest held up before the worshippers a 
vase of consecrated water, which they venerated 
as the first principle of all things (Martial, x. 48. 1). 

Litbraturb.—G. Laia^e, ‘ Ilistoin? du culte des divinitis 
d’Alexandria hors de I’Egypte ’ {Bibl. des Scales /ran^aises 
d'Athhiies et de Rome, xxxiii.), Paris, 1884, and art. ‘Isia’ in 
Daremberg-Saglio ; Eduard Meyer, in Koscher, s.v. ‘ Isis’ ; W. 
Drexler, to.; G. Wissowa, ‘Religion und Kullus der Rdmer'*, 
In Muller's Handhn>ch, v. 4, Munich, 1912, pp. 351-369 ; EL A. W. 
Budge, Egyptian Religion, London, 1900. 

Grant Showerman. 

ISLAM.—Islam is the name peculiar to the 
religion founded by Muhammad, and embraces all 
the diflerent sects which are now found among 
his followers. Thus, a SliiTte and a Sunnite are 
both Muslims. Islam is the infinitive form of 
aslamaf and means ‘ to resign oneself,’ to profess 
Islam. It is sometimes looked upon by European 
writers as expressing complete resignation to the 
will of God in all matters of faith and duty ; but 
this seems to be too wide an extension of the term, 
for Syed Amir' Ali says : 

‘The word does not imply, as is commonly supposed, absolute 
submission to God’s will, but means, on the contrary, striving 
after righteousness ’ ((Spirif o/ Islam, e<L 1891, p. 226). 


But what is tlie idea of righteousness which the 
term ‘ Islam ’ expresses ? It is given in the verse, 

‘ Whoso is a Muslim, he seeketli after the right 
way’ {Qnr. Ixxii. 14). Here, again, we need a defi¬ 
nition of the words ‘Muslim’ and ‘right way.’ 
Muhammadan commentators explain them thus : 
the former means ‘ one who places his neck under 
the order of God,’ ‘ one who comes under the order,’ 

‘ one who sincerely accepts the dogma of the Unity 
of God *; the other, the rashad, or ‘right way,’ is 
the ‘finding of the reward of good works," the 
‘ desire of goodness.’ 

The term ‘ Islfim ’ occurs twice in late Meccan 
suras, but not in the earlier oiu's. 

‘That man’s breast will 1)6 open to Islam ’ (vl. 126). Whose 
breast God has opened to Islam’ (xxxix. ‘23). 

In Medinite suras it occurs in the following 
places: 

‘The true religion {din) with God is Islfira ’ (iil. 17). ‘Whoso 
desireth any other religion (dm) than Islam, that religion shall 
not be accepted from him’ (iii. 79 ). ‘ It is my pleasure that 

Islim he your religion' (v. 6). ‘ Who is more Impious than he 

who, when called to Islam, deviseth a falsehood concerning 
God?’(Ixi. 7). ‘ We profess IsLain ’ (xlix. 14). ‘They taunt thee 

with having embrace<i Islam ’ (xlix. 17). 

Some parts of the verb express the sen.se of em¬ 
bracing Islam, but they are chiefly found in late 
suras: xlix. 17, ix. 75, iii. GO, xii. lUl, xxxiii. 35. 
It is very important to bear this fact in mind. In 
a few places a more general idea of resignation 
seems to be referred to, as : 

‘ They who set their faces with resi^ation Godward (man 
aslama wajhahu lillahi), and do that wh)ch is right, their reward 
is with their Ix^rd’ (il. IOC), and ‘ I resign myself to the Lord of 
the worlds ’ {adayntu lirabbi-l''dlamina) (ii. 126). 

But these have to be interpreted in accordance with 
the meaning attached by Muslim commentators to 
the more definite ones. 

Muhammadan tlieologians draw a sharp distinc¬ 
tion between Imdn (‘faith’) and Islam, and base 
it on the following verse : 

‘The Arabs say, “ We believe.” Say thou, “ Ye believe not”; 
say rather, “ We profess Islam {aslamnd),” for the faith {imdn) 
hath not yet found its way into your hearts' (xJix. 14). 

Belief with the heart is one thing ; the profession 
of Islam is another. It is outward obedience to 
certain rules, and it is only when sincerity {ta^diq) 
is joined to it, as shown in the belief in God, angels, 
divine books, prophets, predestination, and the last 
(lay, that a man becomes a true believer. Shahras- 
tani, in the Milal iva'n-Nilial (ed. London, 1846, 
p. 27), draws a distinction between Islam, vnuin 
(‘faith’), and ihsdn (‘devotion,’ ‘ benevolence’) in 
the following tradition : 

Gabriel one day came in the form of an Arab and sat near 
the Prophet and said : ‘O Messenger of God, whaL is Islam?’ 
The Prophet replied: ’ IslAm is to believe in God and His 
Prophet, to say the prescribed prayers, to give alms, to observe 
the fast of Rama(jan, and to make the pilgrimage to Mecca.’ 
Gabriel replied that he had spoken truth, and then asked the 
Prophet what iman was. He replied that it was to believe in 
GckI, angels, books, prophets, the lost day, and predestination. 
Again, Gabriel admitted the correctricss of the definit ion, and 
iiupiired what ihsdn meant. The I’rophot replied : ‘ To wor¬ 
ship God as if thou seest Him, for if thou seest Him not He 
sees thee.’ 

This is borne out by the meaning assigned in 
Persian commentaries to the term ‘ Aluslim,’ which 
is said to designate a man who is a rnttuqdd and a 
hukmbarddr, words which mean ‘submissive’ or 
‘obedient to orders.* A Muslim, then, is one who 
carefully keeps the outward works of the law, but, 
when he adds to it i^dn, or devotion, he is a 
a man who does good works as well as pays atten¬ 
tion to ceremonial observances; when to these he 
adds sincerity of heart and exercises faith (imdn), 
he becomes a milmin, or ‘ believer.’ 

‘The true believers {al-Mu’minun) are only those who believe 
In Allah and Hia Apostle, and afterwards doubt not’ (xlix. 16). 

The term ‘ IslAm ’ emphasizes the Kahbinical pre¬ 
cept that it is not the ‘ study of the law whicn is 
most important, but the practice thereof,’and con¬ 
notes the formal performance of certain outward 
duties. It U doubtful whether it ever had an 
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ethical meaning attached to it. The commentators 
seem to be unanimous in using it in a mechanical 
sense. That agrees with the omission of the term 
in the earlier siiras ; for it was not till Aluhammad 
formulated his religion at Medina that the Arkan- 
ad^din (‘piH^rs of religion’), the five obligatory 
duties of religion, came to be a formal part therein. 
Earlier, the word Islam does not appear to have 
been in common use. Thus, Islam, when looked 
at from the Muhammadan standpoint, loses much 
of the beauty which has gathered round the ethical 
idea of com[)lete submission to the will of God, and 
really emphasizes the external and legal side of 
religion. 

For the religions of Islam see MUHAMMADANISM 

Litkraturk.— Syed Aralr *A11, Life and Teaehinga of Mo 
ftamrned, or the Spirit of Islam, London, 1891: D. B. Mac 
donald, Aspects of Islam, New York, 1011 ; F. A. Klein, The 
Religion of Isldm, London, 1906; T. P. Hughes, DI, London 
1896j^ Garcin de Tassy, L'Islamisme^, Paris, 1874; Shah 
rastani, Al-Milal toa'n-Nihal, ed. W. Cureton, Ix)ndon, 1816 
T. Ndldeke, Sketches from Eastern History, Eng. tr., London, 

1H92. Edward Sell. 

ISOCRATES. —The place of Isocrates in the 
history of Greek oratory and the evolution of prose 
style is definitely described in Jebb’s Attic Orators 
and his art. in “ xiv. 877. In ethics, Isocrates 
interests the student of to-day chiefly as a measure 
of the altitude by which Plato towers above the 
flats of the average moral sentiment of refined and 
educated Greeks of the 4th cent. B.C. But to 
Aacharn, Milton, and the educators of the Renais¬ 
sance generally, he was a still edifying expositor of 
the great commonplaces of morality and the con¬ 
duct of life. Thomas Elyot says of him : 

* Isocrates, concerning the lesson of oratours, is euerywhcre 
wonderi'ull profitable, hauyrige almost as many wyse sentences 
as he hath wordes : and with that is so swete and delectable 
to rede, that, after him, almost all other seme unsauery and 
tedious: and in persuadynge, as well a prince, as a priuate 
persone, to vertue, in two very litle and compendious warkes, 
wherof he made the one to kynge Nicocles, the other to his 
frende Demonicus, wolde be perfectly kanned, and had in con¬ 
tinual memorie’ {The Boke named The Oouemour, London, 
1883, 1. 74). 

The (probably genuine) ‘ protreptic ’ or partenetic 
discourse to Demonicus here mentioned is the ear¬ 
liest extant specimen of a long literary succession 
which in modern English literature extends from 
Sir Henry Sidney’s Letter to his ‘ little Ifliilip at 
school at Shrewsbury,’ Polonius’s advice to Laer¬ 
tes, and Sir Thomas Browne’s Christian Morals, 
through Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, down 
to Ilazlitt’s Advice to a School-boy, Thackeray’s Tl/r. 
Brown’s Letters to his Nephew, and their numerous 
recent imitators. The Demonicus anticipates many 
famous sayings, from C. Tourneur’s ‘ Your prede¬ 
cessors were your precedents’ {Atheist’s Tragedy, 

I. ii.) to ‘How doth the little busy bee.’ In its 
pages the appeal to the secret tribunal of con¬ 
science (i. 16) and the Golden Rule (i. 14), on 
which Isocrate.s twice stumbles elsewhere (iii. 62 
and iv. 81) as a happy turn of Gorgian rhetoric, 
stand in naive juxtaposition with the Che.ster- 
fieldian recommendation to win the favour of men 
by speaking ‘ advantageously of them behind their 
backs in companies who, you have reason to be¬ 
lieve, will tell them again’(i. 3,3). 

The two discourses in this kind that bear the 
name of Nicocles contain further panenetic matter 
together with many special considerations concern¬ 
ing the duties of good kings and loyal subjects— 
the theme of the ^aaiXiKdi \6yos of post-Classical 
and Renaissance oratory. They also discuss the 
style of this kind of writing, which, Isocrates tells 
us, is appropriately disjointed and aphoristic, and 
its matter, which, ne thinks, demands not so much 
originality as industry in the collection of the best 
things already said by Hesiod, Phocylides, Theog- 
nis, and other moral poets. Isocrates here (ii. 44) 
and elsewhere deplores the perversity of mankind, 


who prefer the pleasant to the useful and the fables 
of mythology to the profitable admonitions of the 
gnomic poets. . . , , 

The Areopagiticus, which has only its title in 
common with Milton’s famous tract, was also a 
favourite with Renaissance moralists because of 
its impressive development of the topics of the 
degeneracy of the age, the licence of democracy, 
and the need for a restoration of the salutary dis¬ 
cipline of the good old times. 

The main ethical interest of the other orations 
lies in their resemblance to, yet their contrast with, 
Plato. Isocrates’ ethics is utilitarian, not in any 
speculative sense, but in its prevailing tone and 
temper. His preaching is exactly that of the ex¬ 
cellent fathers of families whose prudential philo¬ 
sophy fails to satisfy Glaucon and Adimantus in 
the second book of Plato’s Republic. He cele¬ 
brates not the beauty, not the absolute worth and 
intrinsic sanctions, but the profitableness of virtue. 
Honesty is and ought to be spoken of as the best 
policy (XV. 283). Isocrates repeatedly enforces this 
lesson with illustrations drawn from Greek history, 
and more particularly from the ruinous efl’ects of a 
selfish policy of imperialism on the true welfare 
and prosperity of Athens and Sparta (vi. 34, viii. 
14, 25 ff., xiv. 40). But even this empirical coin¬ 
cidence of happiness and righteousness he will not 
affirm absolutely or undertake to demonstrate (xii. 
185f. ; but cf. xiv. 25). It is true, ‘for tlie most 
part,’ he says in a phrase made technical by Aris¬ 
totle, and tne wise man will govern his conduct by 
probabilities and the general rule (viii. 35). To 
this he adds the interesting remark that the law 
is most certain of verification in the longer life of 
cities and States (viii. 120, vi. 34-38), and he main- 
t-ains that we may attribute the few cases of its 
apparent violation to the neglect of the gods (xii. 
187), an expreasion against which Plato would have 
rotested. As Dryden more piously j)uts it: 

‘I have heard, Indeed, of «ome virtuous persons who have 
ended unfortunately, but never of any virtuous nation : Provi¬ 
dence is enjjaged too deej^lv, when the cause becornea so general ’ 
(Preface to Annus Mirabxlis). 

But, though Isocrates deprecates (xii. 118) or 
sneers at (x. 1, xv. 84) the suotleties and the para¬ 
doxes of absolute Platonic ethics, he seems to have 
been increasingly moved to emulation by the suc¬ 
cess and the moral fervour of the Gorgias and the 
Republic (iii. 47, 59, ii. 29, vi. 59, viii. 28). Traces 
of this feeling a{)pear in the passages already men¬ 
tioned on the verification of moral law in liistory. 

It is still more apparent in certain edifying digres¬ 
sions on the true meaning of those ambiguous 
words, ‘advantage’and ‘gain ’ (TrXfoi'e^fa, iii. 2, viii. 

7, 17, XV. 275, xii. 240; Klpbo^, iii. 50). All men 
desire their own advantage, he repeatedly tells us, 
but they mistakenly seek it in taking wrongful 
advantage of others. All men desire gain, but 
they know not in what true gain consists. 

In addition to this, Isocrates has many ethical 
or psychological observations that recall Plato or 
anticipate Aristotle. Though teaching alone will 
not make a good man of a bad one (xiii. 21), he is 
confident that ‘virtue’can be taught (ii. 12 f.), as 
even the training of animals proves (xv. 213 f.). 
His list of virtues includes the Platonic four (ix. 

22 f.) and incidentally others, as self-control and 
magnificence (ii. 19). ‘ Great-souled ’ is one of his 

terms of praise. He emphasizes the idea of modera¬ 
tion and the mean, and anticipates Aristotle in the 
remark that the virtuous mean is more akin to 
deficiency than to excess (ii. 33 f.), as also in the 
affirmation that virtue when won is the most stable 
of possessions (i. 6 f. ; cf. iii. 47). The tliree motives 
of human action, he says, are gain, honour, and 
pleasure. 

His conjectured influence upon Greek politics, 
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and the elements of political theory and termino¬ 
logy scattered through his writings, lie outside of 
our topic. 

His religion is conventional and perfunctory, 
thou|^di he sometimes develops the Euripidean or 
anticipates the Platonic censure of the anthropo¬ 
morphic mythology, which attributes human fail¬ 
ings to the gods (xi. 41). References to the subject 
are sometimes introduced by the plirase : ‘ if I may 
properly speak of such ancient (or old-fashioned) 
things’ (iii. 26, iv. 30). The gods, he tells us, 
govern mankind and apportion good and evil, not 
by direct intervention, but by the thoughts which 
they inspire in men (v. 160). In one passage he 
comes very near to the Ovidian ‘expedit esse deos 
et ut expedit esse putemua ’ (xi. 24 f.). He alludes 
to the better hope of the righteous and of the 
initiated (ii. 20, iv. 28 ; cf. viii. 35), and he makes 
use of the conventional formula: ‘ if any percep¬ 
tion remains to the dead ’ (xiv. 61). But the only 
immortality which he really expects is the subjec¬ 
tive immortality of fame (xii. 260). 

In etliics and religion, as in philosophy and elo¬ 
quence, he cannot bear confrontation with his two 
sa[)reme contemporaries ; but, removed from the 
shadow of that comparison, he appears as a worthy 
citizen, an excellent teacher, and an estimable 
writer, whose works, if no longer valued for 
themselves, are indispensable to the understand¬ 
ing of the life and tnought of the age of Plato 
and Demosthenes. 

Lukraturii.—T here is very little literature on the ethics of 
Isocrates. L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alien Griechen^ Berlin, 
18b2, may be mentioned. The philoloifical literature is given 
in EBr'^^xxw. 881; R. C. Jebb, Attic Orators, London, 1893; 
F. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit^, Leipzig, 1887-98; and 
W. Christ, Gesck, der grUcK, ed. O. Stahlin and W. 

Schmid, Munich, 1912ff. PAUL SllOKEV. 

ISRAEL. — I. Introduction. — An adequate 
treatment of the questions suggested by the name 
‘ Israel ’ would require an encycloiuedia to itself. 
AH that is attempted is to trace the religious de¬ 
velopment which has given pre-eminence to Israel 
among the spiritual teachers of mankind. The 
religion of Israel cannot be satisfactorily studied 
apart from the external history of the race, but 
account will here be taken of the latter only in so 
far as it serves to elucidate the former. An inquiry 
into the historical value of the narrative oi the 
Pentateuch is beyond the scope of the present 
article. Suffice it to say that by the name ‘ Israel ’ 
we understand that people which, though not 
originally homogeneous, had been formed into a 
single nation in Palestine about a millennium 
before the Christian era. 

Of this nation the strictly Israelite element 
was of comparatively recent introduction, the 
Israelites before their conquest of the Canaanites 
and subsequent mingling with them liaving occu- 

f fied the oases in the wilderness to the south of 
Palestine, where they had entered into close rela¬ 
tion with the Kenites and other tribes of kindred 
stock as well as witli the Midianites further east, 
from whom, perhaps, they learned to reverence 
Horeb, the holy mountain. They regarded them¬ 
selves as closely akin to the Edomites, who seem 
to have gained a permanent settlement in the 
district south of the Dead Sea at a somewhat 
earlier date; and somewhat less closely to the 
Moabites and Ammonites on the east. The belief 
that their ancestors had been Arama3ans and had 
once lived in N.W. Mesopotamia may not, per- 
liaps, be of very ancient origin, and may be due to 
the fusion with Arannean settlers which took place 
during the 8th and 7th centuries B.C. It was com¬ 
monly believed among the Israelites that before 
the conquest of Palestine their ancestors had for 
some time sojourned in Egyj)t, where they had 


been compelled to do taskwork, from which they 
had l>een freed by Moses. It may be questioned 
whether all the tribes of Israel were ever in Egypt. 
The early legends which have comedown to us had 
taken final shape at a time when stress was being 
laid on the national unity of Israel, and doubtless 
this unity has in many cases been wrongly asenbed 
to the past.' 

2. Tribal division and conquest of Palestine.— 

The twelve tribes of which, in later times, Israel 
was considered to be composed fall into four 
groups, severally connected by descent from four 
women to whom they traced their ancestry. The 
Leah groii]) included Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, 
Issachar, and Zebulun ; the Rachel group, Joseph 
(subdivided into Ephraim and Manasseh) and 
Renjamin. To Zilpah, said to be Leah’s hand¬ 
maid (whereby some dependence upon the Leah 
tribes seems to he indicated), were assigned (lad 
and Asher; to Bilhah, Rachel’s handmaid, Dan 
and Naphtali.^ We need not suppose that all the 
tribes finally incorporated in Israel liad become 
confederatea before the h'.xodiis or even before the 
conquest of Palestine. For the Egyptian sojourn 
of tlie R-achel tribes at least we have the witness of 
Amos (2'® 3') ; for that of the Leah tribes we have 
no early evidence apart from the Pentateuch ; but 
it would be difficult to ex})lain the prominence of 
Moses, a Levitc, in tlie traditions of the Exodus, if 
only the Rachel tribes had come out of Egypt. The 
tribes which are represented as descendeef from the 
concubines were probably of mixed origin, mainly 
Canaanite, and were incorporated in Israel only 
after the conquest of Palestine. In addition to 
these, in Judali at least, were other tribes, such as 
the Calebites, which, however, remained more or 
less distinct for a long time after their inclusion in 
Judah. It is probable that these clans entered upon 
their inheritance from the south ; but, since Reuben, 
not Judah, is reckoned as the first-born son of Leah, 
by which priority of settlement is probably to be 
understood, and since Moses the Levite was buried 
in Reubenite territory east of the Jordan,** the 
Pentateuchal tradition, according to which the 
land between the Arnon and the Jabbok was hrst 
won by Israel, and W. Palestine was invaded from 
this region, may be accepted as correct for both the 
Leah and the Rachel tribes, tliongh it is unlikely that 
these acted together. In the section Jg P’’ Simeon 
is a.ssociated with Judaic but the writer to whom 
we owe this section ii: its present form has prob¬ 
ably niotiilied an early tradition of Simeon’s first 
invasion of Palestine to suit the fact that in later 
times Simeon was incorporated witli Judah. Bezek, 
which is reasonably identified with the modern 
Ibzik, 14 miles N.E. of Shechem, seems to he beyond 
the sphere of Judah’s operations ; but a Simeonite 
war in this neighbourhood is perfectly consistent 
wdtli the fact that in Gn 34 (cf. 49) Simeon is found 
with Levi in central Palestine. We do not know 

1 We must guard against the supposition that every statement 
in the Pentateuch and the historical books of the OT embodies 
a ‘tradition.’ Hebrew writers were as capable of drawing in¬ 
ferences as modern commentators, and in some cases they 
cannot have intended their statements to betaken literally. In 
the section Gn we have what appears to be a mere literary 
device to show in genealogical fashion the connexion of Israel 
with Midian and other tribes. It is conceivable that the section 
is now misplaced, and that it once followed the ac('ount of the 
birth of Ishmael; but it does not harmonize well with the tone 
of that story, and in any case the editor who gave it its jiresent 
position can scarcely have failed to notice its incongruity, if 
taken literally, with its context. In the OT we are dealing with 
writings emanating from a people whose ideas of arrangement 
were based on oral rather than on literary methods. 

3 Although the grouping of the Leah and Rachel tribes is 
probably pre-Palestinian, the names Leah and Rachel may be 
somewhat later. On such points certainty is im}x)ssible. 

8 It is a significant fact that Gn 50i0f- evidently implies that 
the tomb of Israel was east of the Jordan. The burial at Moch- 
pelah belongs to the later and exclusively Judaean modification 
of tradition. 
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the extent of the area occupied by these tribes, but 
it is probable tliat, allowance being made for the 
many strongholds which remained in the hands of 
the Canaanites, the live I.eah tribes west of the 
Jordan were originally contiguous, Judah being 
settled in the south, where the tribe came into 
contact with the friendly Calebites, and Issachar 
and Zebu bin in the [>lain of Megiddo and the 
district to the north. 

The permanent effect of this invasion of W. 
Palestine was not very great. Issachar and Zebu- 
iun were enfireJy dominated by the Canaanites; 
Simeon, wliich, next to Reuben, must have been 
originally the most important of the Leah tribes, 
was he fore lonj^ expelled from its first settlements, 
the survivors finding a refuge in the south ; ^ at the 
same time Levi as a territorial tribe ceased to exist. 
Since, however, in view of Gn 34, 49, it can hardly 
be maintained that Levi was always merely a 
priestly caste, we may reasonably conclude that 
the tribe of Levi once had a settlement just where 
we should expect to find it, viz. between Simeon 
and Judah ; and, if so, we may hazard the guess 
that Shiloh was the chief sanctuary of Levi, 
while the tribe still occupied territory in central 
Palestine.^ 

The Leah tribes’ invasion was followed by a 
second, undertaken by the Rachel tribes under the 
leadershif) of Joshua. These crossed the Jordan 
near Jericho, which they took, advancing thence 
to Ai and liethel, from which [)oint they gradually 
extended their power over central Palestine.® For 
a long time many Canaanite fortresscH remained 
unsubdued, but the tribes of Israel (Leah and 
Rachel) were able by degrees to consolidate their 
position and to exercise some sort of hegemony 
over tribes of mixed origin—the sons of the hand¬ 
maids. The assigrimentof Gad to Leah’s handmaid 
may be ex})lained by the nosition of the tribe 
immediately t(j the north of lieuben—Asher, simi¬ 
larly assigned, being contiguous to Zebulun. Dan, 
assigned to Racliel’s handmai<l, lay immediately 
to the west of ( he Rachel tribes, and the .similar 
assignment of Naphtali may [)erhaps be accounted 
for by its proximity to the northern Dan. Ben¬ 
jamin, which Avon Id am)ear to have l)een originally 
a subdivision of the Joseph tribes,^ gained in im¬ 
portance sufliciently to be reckoned as a .separate 
tribe, and colonists from Manas.seh re-crossed the 
Jordan and settled in Bashan. 

3 . Union of the tribes. —It is irn[)ossible here to 
do more than indi(^ate brietly the proce.s.s by which 
the tribes of Israel were welded together. The 

1 Whether the expulsion of Simeon was due to the Canaanites 
only, or, in some measure, to the llachel tribes, cannot be 
deterniined. It is noteworthy that in Gn 34^0 4 ^ 5 . 8 ) Israel 

repudiates the action of Simeon and Levi, and in Gn 422^* Joseph 
imprisons Simeon. The later settlement of Simeonites in Judah 
proves nothin;; as to their earlier home. The migration of the 
Danites from their ori^dnal settlement furnishes an exact ana¬ 
logy. It is, indeed, not impossible that those Simeonites who 
survived the Canaanite onslaught reUined their original settle¬ 
ment as an enclave, in the territory of the house of Joseph as lon^ 
as the N. Israelite kin^'dom lasted, perhaps as late as the de¬ 
struction of Shiloh, mentioned in JerTC-’-iB. The earliest evidence 
for Simeon’s connexion with Judah is in Jg ll-7, which in its 
present form is not earlier than the Exile. 

2 The history of Shiloh presents a most dilheult problem. The 
place appears to have posses-sed a sanctuary of ;rreat importance 
which contained the Ark. It is generally supposed that .Shiloh 
w.as destroyed by the Philistines, and th*at the Hurviving priests 
fled to Nob ; but the only ground for connecting the priesthood 
of Shiloh with that of Nob is the awkward statement in 1 S 143 
Moreover, Jeremiah (7'2) implies that the sanctuary of Shiloh 
had continued until fairly recent times(cf. Jg21iy). Its destruc¬ 
tion perhaps took place in the catastrophe referred to in Is 78 
i.e. about 670 B.c. If the cult at Shiloh differed in important 
particulars from that of other sanctuaries of the Rachel tribes, 
we can undcrHtand why N. Israelite writers should ignore it! 

It is certainly hard to believe that the Ark (g.v.) was connected 
with the early religion of the Rachel tribes, for, had this been 
the case, a duplicate would probably have been made. 

* Jos 830 35 jy based directly on Dt 27, and cannot be regarded 
\8 a ‘ tradition.’ 

* Cf. 2 8 1920 . Am 6* 6«. 


cause of unity was the common danger which for 
several generations threatened the tribes, either 
from the original inhabitants of Canaan, whom 
they had sought to dispossess, or from other in¬ 
vaders, such as the Philistines, who, like Israel, 
were seeking to gain pos.session of the country. 
Thus the struggle against the king of Razor 
(Jos 11 , Jg 4 ) probably involved not only Naphtali, 
but also the neigdihouring tribes; the power of 
Sisera and the fortilied towns of the plains of 
Megiddo and Jezreel threatened both uie Leah 
tribes, Is.sacliar and Zebulun, and the Rachel 
tribes to the south of them. From time to time a 
military leader who had been successful in struggles 
of this kind would exercise authority as a king in 
the region which he had delivered. Thus Gideon 
was elected king ‘ over some portion of Manasseh 
and Ephraim. Somewhat later, apparently towards 
the end of the 11th cent. B.C., the opposition of 
Philistine Ammonites and Arnalekites demon¬ 
strated the need of concerted action, and for a 
time united the Rachel tribes with the Leah tribes 
farther south. The union was short-lived, and 
was broken in the reign of Rehoboam ; but it gave 
to later ages an ideal of what Israel should be. 

An exact history of the reigns of Saul and David 
is impossible. The longer accounts of these reigns 
—though they doul)tle.ss embody some true tradi¬ 
tions—are inconsistent with the short summaries 
given in 1 S 14^^^- and in 2 S 8 . I'liese sections, 
which are certainly quite independent, show that 
in the circles in wliich they originated all that was 
delinitely known of the reigns of Saul and David 
was that certain wars had been waged during this 
period, the exjiloits of the two kings not being 
clearly di.stinguisbed.® 

4 . Early religion of Israel.—Of the religion of 
the tribe.s of Israel juoper at the time of the con¬ 
quest of Palestine we have no direct information ; 
all the storie.s relating to this period are written 
for the edification of later age.s and are coloured 
by their circumstances. Tlie most noteworthy 
pas-sages which throw any light on the subject 
are Am 5^ and Jer 7^. If in both the 8 tli and 7th 
centuries B.C. it could be asserted that Israel iiad 
not oUered saerilices and burnt-ollerings during the 
.Sojourn in the wilderness, w’e cannot doubt that 
throughout the Monarcliy there still existed in 
some circles traditions 01 a religion which must 
have been very dilherent from what is presented to 
us, not only in the books of .Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, but even in tiie earlier documents of the 
Pentateuch. We need not go so far as to supjiose 
that in the early days sacrilice was altogether 
unknown, but we shall scarcely do justice to the 
plain w'ords of the prophets if we do not conclude 
that it was a comparatively infrenuent rite, per- 
haps conlined to tiie feast of the Passover. The 
statements of Amos and Jeremiaii are also in har¬ 
mony with the fact that the great feasts of Israel 
were mainly agricultural, and could not, tliere- 
fore, have been celebrated by such people as the 
Rechahites (f/.v.), who were loyal worshippers of 
the national (Jod of Israel. It is not improbable 
that the Rechahites may be regarded as repre¬ 
sentative of the true Israelite, as distinct from the 
Canaanite, elements in Israel. Presumably before 
the conque.st of Canaan the Israelites lived mainly 
on milk, a.s do the Bahima and the Todasin modern 

1 That Gideon, or Jerubbaal (if the two are really identical), 
was kinjf Is evident from Jg^ 92 . The account of Gideon's refusal 
of the kinjfship (Jg 823) evidently proceeds from the same cleri¬ 
cal school as 1 8 8 lOG-19 12 . 

2 Definiteness is no proof of historicity. Many of the incidents 
recorded may 1)€ historical, though they are not necessarily 
ascribed to the right persons. 'There Is no reason to doubt that 
Goliath was slain by somebody, but the otherwise unknown 
Elhanan (2 S 21; cf. 2324) was probably the hero on that occa¬ 
sion, his exploit being ascribed, centuries afterwards, to the 
better known Betblehemite David. 
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times, though the eating of game may also have 
been allowed. We may accordingly picture the 
primitive Israelites as a race of men cruel, fierce, 
and barbarous indeed, but preserved by their ab¬ 
stinence from agriculture from that crude nature- 
worship with which agriculture was connected. 
It may well be that the gp'eat prophetic reformers 
of the 8 th and 7 th centuries u.c. were not so much 
innovators as champions of an ancient Israelite 
tradition which the most genuine Israelite families 
had never wholly abandoned. 

The provenance of the name of the national 
Israelite God, Jahweh (Jehovah),^ is as yet un¬ 
certain. Ex .3^^ (E) represents it as revealed to 
Moses at Iloreb, whereas according to J the name 
was known to the antediluvian ancestors of Israel 
(Gn 4'^). Ex 3, as is shown below, reflects the 
circumstances of a later age, but it is noteworthy 
that Joshua bears a name compounded with the 
Tetragrammaton, and it is possiule that the tribes 
of Israel Avere united in the worship of JaliAveli 
before the conquest of Palestine. 

Yet, if they gave to the God whom they wmr- 
8 hi[)ped the same name, they at all events rcj>re- 
sented Him by diflerent symbols. The tribe of 
Levi, and probably all the Leah tribes, venerated 
a seraph, or winged serpent; the Rachel tribes, a 
bull. Tliey seem to have practised circumcision— 
though the story in Ex 4^'^ migf't suggest that 
the rite had not been adopted by the primitive 
ancestors of Israel—but it was performed, at all 
events normally, not in infancy but in adolescence 
or manhood.^ 'riiis fact and tiie use of flint knives 
(Jos 5^^', Ex 4^) show that the rite was of a bar¬ 
barous character, as among the modern Zulus and 
other peoples. In the earliest times Jahweh would 
seem to have been regarded as a God of war, 
and we may conclmie that the tabus to which we 
find warriors subject (cf. 1 8 etc.) date from 
primitive times. 

We cannot say whether other features of Israel¬ 
ite religion were brought by Israel into Palestine 
or were there acquired. We do not even know 
whether the observance of the new moon and the 
Sabbath goes back to the earliest period. Simi¬ 
larly, we have no exact information regarding the 
ethical ideas current in Israel in pre-Palestinian 
days. It is probable that then, as in later times, 
polygamy * prevailed, and that, though adultery 
was condemned, concubinage was freely allowed. 
Ideas of blood vengeance may also be a.scribed to 
the earliest period. 

5 . Blending of Israelite and Canaanite religious 
ideas and traditions.—It was not long before the 
Israelite conquerors, with the exception, perha|)s, 
of some families, such as the Rcchabites, became 
thoroughly merged with the conejuered Canaan- 
ites, adopting the customs and consequently, to a 
great extent, the religion of the latter. Canaanite 
sanctuaries continued to exist as sanctuaries of 
the mixed race resulting from the fusion of con- 

1 There is no doubt that the pronunciation ‘ Jehovah' rests 
altoj^O'ther on a misconception. At the same time the name, in 
this form, has so long l)een bound up with tlie religious ideas of 
EngUsh-Hpeaking people that the author of this article thinks 
it might stand. Hut the form Jahweh, having been used 
throughout this Encyclopaidla, is adopted in this article also. 

The proof of this assertion is to be found in the note in Jos 
64-7. The writer seeks to excuse the non-circumcision of the 
people on their arrival at Gilgal on the ground that during the 
journey circumcision had been impossible. No one could have 
accepted such an excuse, if the circumcision of infants had been 
contemplated, but it might be accepted as valid in the case of 
adults. VVe may perhai)S infer from the story of the vicarious 
circumcision of Moses that the rite was occasionally practised 
on infants, but we should probably infer from Jos 5 that down 
to the Exile the normal time was inanhood (see, further, art. 
CiRCUMCisiorf [Semitic], vol. iii. p. 079 f.). 

3 On such points it is impossible to speak deflnitely. It can¬ 
not be maintained that polyandry is found in the OT, though 
some Hebrew customs may be supposed to have originated in 
such a state of things. 


uerors and conquered. At these ftanctuaries 
Hracl would acquire the traditions of the patri¬ 
archal heroes associated with them. Thus we may 
suppose that at Bethel Israel learned the tradi¬ 
tions of Jacob, at Kamah of Rachel, at Shecheni 
of Josejdi, and so forth ; and these, being now 
regarded as ancestors of the united people, would 
have deeds as.signed to them which in pre-Israelite 
times liad not been told of them. The trans¬ 
parently artificial character of some features in 
the genealogies has already been noticed, and we 
have only to suppose that this free treatment of 
the genealogical style wa.^ possible in early times 
to account for much in the patriarirlial stories 
which is otherwise inexplicable. Brobably Joseph 
was at first revered as the ancestor of tlie popu¬ 
lation in the district of Sliechem, where was his 
reputed tomb; Jacob and Rachel would be simi¬ 
larly honoured in the districts of Rarnah and 
Bethel, Abraham at Hebron, and so forth. With 
the growing sen.se of the unity of the nation, tra¬ 
ditions originally local would obtain a wider 
currency, and thus, in eourse of time, the reputed 
ancestors of clans w’ould be regarded as ancestors 
of gr(*at tribes, or even of the wliole nation.^ 

Perhaps the only sanctuary during the period of 
the Judge.s wliidi might be regarded as genuinely 
Israelite was Shiloh. It is noteworthy that no 
theoj)liany is related in connexion with it ; no 
j)atriarc!i is buried there ; its foundation is associ¬ 
ated with no great name ; while, on the other 
hand, a tiadition which, though perliaj»,s consider¬ 
ably modified, cannot be very late ascribes to it 
the possession of the Ark, and Jeremiah states 
that Jahweh put His name there at the first. If 
Shiloh was Israelite rather than Canaanite, we 
can understand why, as the absence of prophetic 
references shows, it was not popular annuig the 
mixed population. Jeremiah (7^**’^*) certainly im¬ 
plies that Shiloh existed as a sanctuary long after 
the period of the Judges, and Jg 18^*, which is not 
at all early in i(-s present form, is in harmony with 
the supposition. Jeremiah may liavij regarded 
Shiloh as the sanctuary which most nearly re¬ 
sembled Jerusalem.’* 

That the religion of Israel should bo very greatly 
afrecte<l by that of Canaan was inevitable. Since 
in primitive times agric-ulture was bound uj) with 
religion, so that agricultural o[)crations might al¬ 
most be reckoned as ritual observances, a pastoral 
people in ado})ting agriculture would, almost of 
nece.ssity, adopt the religion of the agriculturists. 
Hence Canaanite feasts became Israelite (see, 
further, art. Eestivals and Easts [Hebrew], 
vol. V. pp. 863-867), and the name Baal ((/.v.), 
by which the Canaanites denoted their god, was 
applied to Jahweh. 

Household gods appear to have been common 
(1 S 19^’*^’^-, Gn 3P^^-); here and there a cliieftain 
or wealthy man, sucli as Gideon or Micah, would 
build a sanctuary for an idol which would be 
reverenced by the family or tribe. 

Of the appearance of thceo idols we have no information. 
The implication that David’s teraphim was in human form only 
proves ttiat this form was common when the story took shape. 
It would seem that the idol at Shiloh was a bronze seraph,^ and 

1 We need not suppose that all the stories of the patriarchs 
can be explained from incidents of which we have precise know¬ 
ledge. The traditions of the nation i^M-nerally have been finally 
shaped in the sontii, and incidents irne uith regard to Judah, 
or to part of it, may have been referred to N. Israel, or 1 ;tea 
versa. There may have heen, at least lor some of tlie tribes, 
other periods of bondage besides that in Egy]^t. Thus llosea 
(121'-^) seems to refer to a bondage among the Aramjeaus, result¬ 
ing in an Araimean marriage alliance. 

2 We need not suppose that the account of the abuses at 
Shiloh represents a genuine tradition. The motive of the story 
is to exalt the priesthood of Zadok, and the abuses described 
are probably those against which the Zadokites protested. 

s For the evidence of this statement see art. Ark, vol. i. pp 
791-793. 
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ttut the image made by Micah and stolen by the Danites waa In 
the form of a buli (see, further, art. Iuagrs asd Idols [Hebrew 

and Cauaanite], above, p. 1S8 ff,). i » i 

Doubtless some cults were always merely local. 
Id the Moloch worship \\ liicli called forth the de¬ 
nunciation of the 7th cent, nrophets we mny recog¬ 
nize an early Canaaiiite cult of which, perhaps, a 
faint trace remains in tiie story of Alelchizedek, in 
which the first-l>orn children were sacrificed to the 
king as the embodiment of the god.^ Higii j)laces 
with altars (see artt. High 1'lack, vol. vi. pp. 678 
681, Altar [Semitic], vol. i. pp. 350-354) appear 
to have been nimierous, and there were not a 
few larger sanctuaiies with temi)les and idols 
^ylletller a priest was always necessary for a 
sacrifice it is diflicult to say (see art. SACRIFICE 
[Hebrew]). The victim could, apparently, be slain 
by the offerer ; but it is diflicult to deciile whether 
it was competent for the layman to burn the fat 
and to pour out the blood on the altar. All the 
more important sanctuaries had organized nriest- 


oflice, though not 
tend to become so. 


hoods in whicii the 
necessarily hereditary, woul 
The priest was the repo.sitory of religious tradi¬ 
tion, and where there was an idol to be kept he, 
or a subordinate, was the custodian (see, further, 
art. Priest [Hebrew]). Most important of all, he 
was acquainted with the nroper way of obtaining 
an oracle by means of tlie sacred lot, and pos¬ 
sessed the necessary paraphernalia. A decision 
thus reached would, in matters of dispute, become 
a precedent for the future, and the {)riests would 
gradually become the exrK)nent8 of much of the 
common law. How far their functions ever coin¬ 
cided with those of the ‘sacred men * (^dAcs/tim) 
cannot be determined. Underlying the story in 
1 S 2^ we may |>erhaps discern a state of things in 
which the priests acted a.s k^dhA^hiin, but in many 
cases, at any rate, the office was distinct. These 
‘sacred men,’ one of the greatest blots on the 
ancient religion of Israel, the existence of whom 
was the cliief cause of the prophetic antagonism 
to the high j)laces, appear to have been Canaanite 
in origin. Tliey acted as the surrogates of the 
god in stimulating the reproductive powers of 
nature. It is doubtless to the ideas a.ssociated 
with them that we may ascribe that other great 
blot, the sacrifice of the hrst-born. Since the 
‘ oi)ening of the womb,’ the fruitfulness of mar¬ 
riage, was ascribed to the union with the god 
acting in the person of the hdheshim^ the first¬ 
born would naturally be regarded as the property 
of the god (cf. also art. Fir.ST-B0RN [Hebrew], vol. 
vi. p. 35 f.). The office of ‘sacred women’ (kulhe- 
shdth) may have been simply an extension of the 

E rinciide implied in the ^aheshim^ or may have 
een directly derived from Ashtoreth worship.^ 

In addition to the priests, who were definitely 
attached to certain sanctuaries, and who ascer¬ 
tained the divine will by casting lots in the pres¬ 
ence of the idol with sacrifice and due formalities, 
there were also diviners (kds’^rntm), who would ap¬ 
pear, like the priests, to have made use of some 
method of casting lots. They were not, however, 
attached to any sanctuary, and their divination I 
required neither sanctuary nor sacrifice. The I 
references in Is 3^ and Mic 3^ show that the 
diviner during the Monarchy was a prominent 
figure in Israelite society.* 

Besides the priests and diviners who a.scertained 
the divine will by mechanical means, there were 
some who professed to possess the same knowledge 

1 Cf. J. G. Fraz«r, Adoni», Attis, Osiris^, Ix)ndon, 1907, ch. ii. 

2 For the whole eubject see Frazer op. cit. iv. § 5, and cf. art. 
Hierodouloi (Semitic and Ejfyptian), vol. vi. pp. 672-070. 

3 It la impossible her© to take account of classes of soothsayer© 
such as those who interpreted natural phenomena, or dreams, 
or of those who professea to be Inspired by a familiar spirit or 
•om© influence other than that of the god (aee, further, art. 
Djvwation [Jewish], voL Iv. pp. 806-814). 


through intuition or inspiration. These fall into 
two main classe.s, represented respectively by the 
seer and the prophet (see, further, art. Prophecv 
AND Prophets [Hebrew]). These were in their 
origin quite distinct, although tliey were finally 
regarded as identical. Tlie function of the seer is 
best illustrated by the story of Saul’s ajiplication 
to Samuel concerning his father’s lost asses. 1 he 
prophets, on the other hand, were ori^^dnally 
enthusiasts banded together, whose activities 
pear to liave been directed in early times chieny 
towards the stirring up of the martial spirit in 
Israel. Certainly such men as Isaiah or Jere¬ 
miah woiihl not in earlier days have been included 
among the prophets. But — perhaps with the 
coming of peace—the prophets, whose efforts had 
been directoil originally to the setting forth of 
Jahweh’s will in war, tended to become exponents 
of His will in other matters, and thus, to some 
extent, approximated to the seers. It would seem 
that the prophets proper lived in communities,* 
and were su})portea largely by the gifts of those 
to whom they prophesiem The Nazirites (y.v.), of 
whom we have a full account only in the later 
legislation, were merely persons who for a greater 
or les.s period were bound by certain tabus. The 
term seems originally to have included the conse¬ 
crated warrior (cf. Am 2****). 

Of the religious history of Israel under the Mon¬ 
archy dowm to the middle of the 9th cent. R.C. we 
have little information. We hear of Saul’s con¬ 
struction of altars (1 8 14**), of David’s bringing of 
the Ark to Jerusalem and institution of asaiu tuary 
on Mt. Sion, of Solomon’s building of tlie Temple, 
and of the adoption of Bethel and Dan as the 
national sanctuaries of N. Israel and as a set-oft 
against Jerusalem. But the motive of all these 
stories belongs to a much later period ; even tlie 
extraordinarily graphic narratives of 2 Samuel can 
be shown by both literary ami liistorii'al criticism 
to have no claim to be considered contemporary 
history. It is only here and there, in some cases 
perhaps through the inadvertence of later editors, 
that we have glimpses of the primitive tyjie of 
early Israelite religion. The hacking to pieces of 
A gag ‘ before Jahwoh’ (1 8 15*^*‘), tlie conce})tion 
of the Ark (evidently regarded as Jahweh’s actual 
dwelling-place), the metliod of its removal in a 
new cart drawn by horned cattle (2 8 David’s 

dance before it (2 8 and the mention of 

k^dheshiin in the reigms of Rehoboam, Asa, and 
Jeho.sliaphat are sufficient evidence that, for a 
parallel to the religion of the average Israelite 
during this period, we must look to modern Uganda 
or India rather than to modern Judaism. Doubt¬ 
less there were exceptions to the rule ; and some 
families, such as the Rechabites, though they re¬ 
mained barbarous and uncivilized, were un(;on- 
taininated by the grosser pollutions of Canaanite 
religion—the true salt of Israel, which never wholly 
lost its savour. 

6 . Introduction of Baal-worship.—Israelite re¬ 
ligious history may be said to begin about the 
middle of the 9th cent. B.C., when a new danger 
for the religion of Jahweh had been brought 
about by Omri’s alliance with the kingdom of Tyre 
and the marriage of his son Ahab with Jezebel. 
Hitherto Jahweli, at least in name, had been ac- 

1 Although there ie no reason for believing that any of the 
canonical prophet* were members of such communities or, to 
use the OT phrase, 'the sons of the prophets,’ they certainly in 
many cases surrounded themselves with bands of disciples, to 
whom we are indebted for the preservation of their teaching. 

The collections of prophetic sayings have had, in many cases, 
an origin similar to the collections of the sayings of our Lord 
which we have in the Gospels. 

That this method of carrying the Ark was not due to clerical 
slovenliness is abundantly clear from the fact that the Philis¬ 
tines, who were particularly anxious not to outrage Jahweh’f 
holiness, are said to have adopted a similar method (1 S 67^-) 
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cepted as the sole God of the nation.^ But now 
an attempt was made to introduce the worship of 
the Tyrian Baal—an attempt which was tiie more 
dangerous since many elements of the Canaanite 
religion had already passed over into that of Israel. 
The new movement, which set forth with Tyrian 
gorgeousness the ideas which the people had in¬ 
herited from their Canaanite forbears, was natur¬ 
ally not unpopular. In some circles, however, it 
was fiercely resisted. The protagonist in the 
struggle wa^ a Gileadite prophet, Elijah, who left 
to his successor, Elisha, the task of maintaining 
the cause of Jahweh against Baal. It seemed for 
some time a forlorn hope, for Omri and Ahab were 
great kings ; but the party of Elisha, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the indignation against the royal family 
caused by the judicial murder of Naboth, at last 
succeeded, with the aid of the unscrupulous adven¬ 
turer Jehu, in overthrowing the dynasty of Omri, 
and in forcing on the nation the acceptance of 
the principle: ‘No God but Jahweh in Jahweh’s 
land.* 

It was in N. Israel that the cult of the Tyrian 
Baal had been most prominent; but Judah was 
not unaffected. We know little of the S. kingdom 
during this period; but it is almost certain that 
under Omri, and probably from the time of Baasha, 
Judah had been tributary to N. Israel. The ab¬ 
sence of any direct statement to this effect is, 
doubtless, due to the pride of the Judaean editors 
to whom we owe the OT in its present form, for 
the facts can scarcely be interpreted in any other 
way. That Judah remained a separate kingdom 
may be explained from the common practice of 
ancient Asiatic conquerors, whose sole object was 
to obtain tribute, and who w ere content to leave 
the collection of it to native rulers. 

Whether the school of Elijah attempted any 
reforms in the worship ostensibly paid to Jahweh 
we cannot say. Certainly the times were not 
very propitious, for Israel was engaged in a death- 
grapple with the Aramaeans of Damascus, which 
lasted for more than half a century ; but it is prob¬ 
able that the requirements of the religion of Jahweh 
were now formally set forth in the ancient Deca¬ 
logue, which can be distinguished in both of the 
earliest documents of the Pentateuch, and which 
was probably drawn up in N, Israel, and subse¬ 
quently adopted in Judah during the reign of 
Joash. The original draft of this Decalogue was 
probably engraved on two stone tablets w hich were 
pre.served at Bethel, and the Judaean copy on two 
similar tablets w'hich, since they vindicated Jah¬ 
weh’s rights against any other god, might well be 
deposited in the Ark, which had probably been 
originally the portable shrine of Jahweh’s image^ 
(the bronze seraph), and which perhaps still con¬ 
tained it. In this way we may explain how it was 
that the Ark came to be called ‘the Ark of the 
Covenant.’ 

This early Decalogue was apparently as follows : 

‘(I.) I am Jahweh thy God, thou shalt worship no other 
fod. (11.) The feast of unleavened cakes thou shale keep; 
seven days thou shalt eat unleavened cakes. (HI.) All that 
openeth the womb is mine ; and all thy cattle that is male, the 
firstlings of ox and sheep. (IV.) My sabbaths shalt thou keep ; 
six days shalt thou work, but on the seventh day thou shalt 
rest (V.) The feast of weeks thou shalt celebrate, even the 
first-fruits of wheat harvest (VI.) The feast of in-pthering 
thou shalt celebrate at the end of the year. (VII.) Thou shalt 
not sacrifice my sacrificial blood upon leavened bread. (VIII.) 
The fat of my feast shall not remain nil night until the morning. 
(IX ) The first of the first-fruits of thy ground thou shalt bring 
into the house of Jahweh thy God. (X.) Thou shalt not seethe 
a kid iu its mother’s milk.’S 

1 The statement* about Solomon’s introduction of foreign wor¬ 
ship (1 K 111-**», 2 K 2313) are not corroborated by any early 
document. 

a See art. Ark. ^ 

3 Space forbids a fuller discussion here of this most important 
code of laws. For a fuller account see the present writer’s 


It speaks volumes for the thoroughness with 
which the reformation was carried out in the time 
of ,Ieliu that, notwithstanding tlie inilux of Ara¬ 
maeans into Israel during the 9 th cent., the labours 
of the 8 th cent, prophets, Amos and Hosea, appear 
to be directed not so much against Arama*aii cults 
83 against superstitions which went back to pre- 
Aramaean days. There is no evidence that in the 
middle of the 8 th cent. B.C. there was any danger 
from Aramaean cults.* 

7. Reforming movement among 8th cent, pro¬ 
phets of N. Israel.—The great forward movement 
in the religion of Israel dates from about the middle 
of the 8 th cent. B.C. Outwardly things looked 
prosperous. The horror of the long Aramaean war 
was now over, and Jeroboam il. had been able to 
rectify the frontiers greatly to the advantage of 
Israel. There w’as now no doubt that Jahweh— 
whatever ideas were associated with the name— 
was the God of Israel, and to Him were ascribed 
Israel’s victories. The jieople had experienced a 
‘ day of Jahweh ’ in His activity manifested against 
the Araimeans, and thronged Ilis temples in the 
hope of inducing Him by sacrifice and otl'erings to 
give yet further proof of Ilis love for His own 
people and hatred of their enemies. In this religi¬ 
ons fervour, ethical considerations were entirely 
ignored. The commerce which the dynasty of 
Omri had laboured to develop, and wdiich had 
been checked by the Arama*an wars, had begun 
to flourish again, and, though it had produced an 
increase of wealth and culture, it had brought in 
its train all those disadvantage-^ which must arise 
when there is a sudden growth in national wealth. 
The perverted sense of religion was shown in the 
fact that the very materials of the sacrificial feasts 
were frequently the outcome of extortion and rob¬ 
bery. Tncre were some, however, who remained 
loyal to the old Israelite traditions. In their eyes, 
that which passed as culture and progress was alto¬ 
gether anathema. They argued tliat it would have 
been better to continue the old life of simplicity, 
better never to have ‘ eaten of the tree of know¬ 
ledge,’ than to be compelled to witness the shame 
and horror which so-called progress had brought 
with it.^ 

It ha.s been stated above that it is unlikely that 
sacrifice was a prominent feature in the life of 
Israel before the conquest of Palestine, and it may 
perhaps have been limited to an annual ofl'ering of 
lirstlings (Passover). In the 8th cent., however, it 
was an integral part of the religion of Jahweh as it 
was set forth at all the high places. In the pastoral 
days of Israel, when the people had subsisted chiefly 
on milk, only a very solemn occasion would have 
warranted the slaughter of one of the flock, and 
sacrifices must accordingly have been infrequent. 
But in the agricultural and commercial phase of 
Israelite life, there was no dilliculty in procuring 
sacrificial victims, and the wealthy could gratify 
their gluttony at sacrilicial feasts, wdiile at the same 
time they flattered themselves that they were pro¬ 
pitiating Jahw'eh. 

It was to a people whose religions ideas were of 
essay, ‘History of the Jewish Church from Nebuchadnezzar to 
Alexander,' in Cambridgt Biblical Essays, London, pp. 

95-99. The original order of the laws cannot be determined. 

1 Am 626 might appear to disprove this statement, since, if it 
is ffennlne, it must he understood as referring to cults which 
had come in through Aramaean influence. The verse is, how¬ 
ever, an isolated fragment having no connexion with the con¬ 
text ; and, since the cults mentioned appear to be Assyrian 
rather than Aramaean, it is more likely that we have a fragment 
of a 7th cent, prophecy. 

3 The teaching which the writer of On 8 seeks to set forth by 
the present, doubtless greatly modified, form of the very primi¬ 
tive story therein contained probably expresses to a great extent 
the feeling of the Rechabites and the prophets of the 8th 
cent.; but there is no reason for supposing that the story was 
already current in N. Israel at this time. A very good discus¬ 
sion of the subject will be found in * The Tree of the Know ledge 
of Good and Evil,’ by F. C. Eisclen. in BW xxivL [1910] 101 ff. 
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this type that Arno-s the iirst of 

wliose teacliin^Ms collected in separ ^ ^ 

dressed hiniseJf. There is no need 
statement that he was not hrou^^» ui I } » 

and was not attache<l to fJJel 

phets. It was a common belief m ancient 
Ld Lmve tremendous force to much of the prophetic 
teachiuK, that calamity of any sort imp led divine 
displeasure. Tlie impending: calamity which called 
forth the eloquence of Arnos, and winch was, stranp^e 
to say, apj)arently unperceived by the majority ot 
the nation, was the threatened subjugation of the 
Palestinian SUtes by the growing' power of Assyria. 
Assyria was not unknown, at least to the govern¬ 
ing classes, for Jehu, the founder of the reigning 
dy^nasty, had sought to strengthen his po.sition by 
judicious presents -^ to Shalmaneser li. hew |)eo}>le 
however, perceived that the independence ol Israel 
was seriously menaced, and that the crippling of 
the Ararnrean States, while it removed one danger, i 
must bring alxiut another infinitely greater. By | 
wdiat means Amos arrived at so true a perception 
of the political situation it is hard to say. There 
is much likelihood in the sii;^^gestion that for the 
disposal of the wool w'hich his Hocks produced he 
must have attended great markets, where he \vould 
learn the news of the N\urld. The greatness of the 
man is shown by the fact that, when he realized 
his people’s danger, he gfa^e up nll,^ that he might 
bring them to a sense of their position. ^Ve know 
that he preached in the sanctu<-iry at Bethel, ])rob- 
ably on more than one occasion, but wo have no 
means of determining the length of his ministry. 

At such a place as liethel it w'os clear that, if 
sacrilice was what Jahweh chielly required, there 
wuis little cause for His threatened displeasure. 
Amos, accordingly, regards swierilic^e as a nii.sdirec- 
tion of energy. He maintains that Jahweh requires 
mercy and righteousness, and will have none of 
sacrilice. Israel’s fathers \vorshij)ped without sacri¬ 
fice ; why, then, should it now be imagined that 
sacrilice is the one essential ? 


Israel.' The l>ook 
which may well be 


of Hosea, even in passagei 
dated before the anarchy of 


the closin‘^ years of Mm Israelite Monarchy pre- 
sonts a ...ucl. darker picture of laraolue re- 

li.Mon than is found in tho hook of Amos. In the 
latter, with tho nossildo exception of one very 
doubtful clause (‘ 2 b,» there is, stranse to no 
attack on the reliftious prostitution practised at 
many, if not all, of the .sanctuancs, whieh, heiUK 
-I i„ _..r. I’n Jn iweh 8 name, dec^raded 


It is not surprising that the tuan who shifted the centre of 

f gravity in religion should have developed a new religious 
anguage. In his insistence on the ethical rather than on the 
physical holiness of Jahwt-h, Amos naturally gave a fresh 
nuanc<' to existing terms. ‘ The day of Jahweh,' i.e. the d.ay of 
Jahweh’s activity, which was commonly understood as refer¬ 
ring to the divine activity against Israel’s foes, wa.s used hy 
Awos t-o denote the period of Jahweh’s activity manifested 
againstal/ unrighteousness, and, therefore, the period of punish¬ 
ment. 

A short time after the appearance of Amos i 
another })ropbet began his ministry in the N. king¬ 
dom, probably at Bethel, but possibly at Sbe<rhem 
or in .some other district. The book of Hosea, the 
te.xt of which is very corrupt, is fragmentary and 
disjointed, and the meaning of many pa.ssages is 
very uncertain ; but it is evident that we have here 
a varying background, and it would seem that the 
prophet’s ministry, which, like that of Amos, began 
before the great catastrophe, was proloimmd into 
the time of liorror which preceded the final ruin of 

1 There is no more reason for supposing that Amos himself 
wrote down his prophecies than there i.s for believing that our 
Ix)rd wrote down tho Hermon on the Mount. It may well be 
doubted whether even Jeremiah actually dictated his prophecies. 
The author of Jer 36 has probably made Jeremiah’s command 
to Baruch to collect his prophecies somewhat moredeOnite than 
is warranted by an analytical study of the book. 

3 It is scarcely possible that this can have been tribute in the 
strict sense of the term. Statements ol Assyrian kings must 
not always be accepted at their face value. 

* The words, ‘ the Ix>rd took me from following the flock' 
(Am 715), imply the permanent giving up of the lucrative occupa¬ 
tion of a sheep-farmer for the precarious livelihood of a prophet 
(cf. Ps 7870). • 

* The book of Amos has nob come down to us in the form in 
which it was originally written. There is more than one hiatus 
in the book as it stands, which may be due to mutilation, and 
considerable additions and modifications have been made, in 
order to bring the teaching up to date. The strange absence of 
any direct mention of Assyria Ls, perhaps, not a primitive 
feature. 


osten-Ribly rarriv.i on in Ja iweh a name, degrade.! 
Him to the level of Haal. Hosea, liowever, taught, 
it would seem, by tbe sad experiences of Ins own 
domeslie life, denounced tins religious prostitution 
as subversive of all morality. Like Amos, ho is 
convinced of tlie futility of sacrilice, but ho sliows 
more clearly than Amos that the sanctuaries are 
in themselves a cause of deoradiUion Ui Israel, 
(yovetou.sness and sensuality, lust and cruelty, are 
rife amono the people, while at the same time they 
I profess to base (heir hope (ui Jahweh who will 
I nave nierey, and not .sacrilice.’ In sjvite of the 
ditliculty caused by the mutilation and corruption 
of the te.xt, the prophet Hosea stand.s out as per¬ 
haps the most lovable of all the goodly fellowship. 
He had experienced the sorrow of hmiing that one 
whom he most tenderly loved was incapable of 
rising above degrading superstition ; * and, feeling 
that Israel had behaved towards Jahweh as Gomer 
had I>ehaved towards himself, he credited Jahweh 
with a tenderness towards Israel such as he himself 
felt towards lii.s superstitious wife. He thus be¬ 
came the preacher not only of Jahweh’s justice, 
but al.so of His love. 

Hosea’s opiiosition to the superstitions which 
had originated in nature-worship may have led 
him also to attack the reverence for the golden 
hull at Betliel, since the hull is a fertility-god. 
The present hook of Amos contains no denunciation 
of the worship of idols, and it is probable that 
Hosea wa.s the originator of the movement which, 
somewhat later, brought al.>out the introduction 
into the law of Israel of a proliibition of image- 
worship. 

Hosea’s intluenee must have l>een great, for 
Jeremiah more than a century afterwards sliows 
how deeply he has drunk of liis toa(‘iiing. But the 
times were unpropitioiis for religious reform, and 
the leaven of Hosea’s spirituality was slow in 
I leavening the Jump of Israelite superstition. It 
was not long, liowever, before the prophet’.s pre- 
' dictions were vindicated hy the course of events. 

In d’iglath-Pile.ser’s campaign in 7J4 B.c. Israel 
felt the heavy hand of Assyria, and in the 
kingdom of N. Israel came to an end. 

8 . Continuance of the worship of Jahweh in 
Samaria after 722 B.C.— It has been a too common 
mistake to treat the land of Israel north of tlie 
kingdom of Judah as virtually a vacuum after 722 ; 
hut it is to tlie exigencies of this district that we 
must look for an exjilanation of the subsequent 
development of Israelite religion. Thousands of 
captives were deported by Tiglath-Pileser and 
Sargon, and probably hy Esar-haddon ; * and Esar- 

* We are unable to deternnine how long Hoseu’s ministrv 
lasted. The minimum time is fixed by the account of the birth 
of the prophet’s three children. Since Israelite women, like 
the Baganda, suckled their children for three years (of. 2 Mac 
737 ), at least a period of some eight years must have elapsed 
between the birth of Jezreel (presumably at the beginning of 
the prophet's ministry) and that of Lo-amrni. 

■3 There is no reason for understanding Am 28* as a reference 
to religious prostitution ; 4**, according to the more correct 
translation, shows that worshippers came to the sanctuary the 
dav before the sacrifice. 

3 It is probable that the fault of Gomer was not adultery in 
the ordinary sense, but that, like other Israelite women of her 
time, she considered union with the Jfcdhdshlin a religious suit. 

The guess may be hazarded that the slavery from which the 
prophet finally redeemed her was at some sanctuary ; in other 
words, that she had become a Jf^dhishd. 

♦The gloss in Is 7», apparently written by some one possess¬ 
ing an accurate knowledge of the history, implies that about 66 
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haddon and his successor (Ezr 4**^®) introduced in 
their stead a number of colonists from N.W. 
Mesopotamia and other parts of the Assyrian 
Empire. But the worship of Jahweli was not ex¬ 
tinguished. Indeed, it is not improbable that, on 
the one hand, the vindication of Hosea’s teaching 
against idolatry by the destruction of the N. 
Israelite sanctuaries in 722 and the carrying olf of 
their idols strengthened the hands of the reformers, 
and resulted in the enlargement of the existing 
Decalogue by a law forbidding the worship of 
images (cf. Ex 20^'-) ; and, on the other, the ellorts 
on the part of the worshippers of Jahweh to win 
over the heathen settlers brought about a new and 
important <levelopraent in religion. 

9 . Reforming movement in Judah during the 
latter half of the 8 th cent. B.C.—Of the religious 
history of Judah we know practically nothing from 
the reformation under Joash till the reign of Ahaz. 
It must not be forgotten that the compiler of the 
book of Kings makes two assumptions which are 
of first importance for the criticism of the history 
which he relates. Writing from the standpoint of 
Deuteronomy, he concludes that those who have 
been worshippers at sanctuaries other than Jeru¬ 
salem are tliereby to be classified among those who 
‘have done evil in the sight of Jahweh’; and, 
believing that disaster is the chief proof of wicked¬ 
ness, he IS apt to infer that tho.se who liave sullered 
disaster must have been sinners above other imoi. 
Having regard, then, to the fact that, so far as Me 
are able to form an opinion tmm the scanty 
materials available, Judah down to the middle of 
tile 8 th cent. n.C. was in no re.spect in advance of 
N. Israel, and may perhaps have been inferior, it 
is precarious to argue that, because a particular 
superstition is not mentioned before a certain date, 
it must have originated later. We are certainly 
not ju.stified in allirming that Ahaz introduced 
into Judah the sacrifice of the first-born simply 
because he is the first king of wdiom such a sacrifice 
is recordeil. It may well be that an action wliich 
in the days of the earlier kings wouhl have attracted 
no attention, because it was the universal practice, 
is specially mentioned in the (;ase of Ahaz, because 
in his time it was done in defiance of the prophetic 
teaching. If more of Isaiah’s discourses liad come 
down to us, we should [>robably be in a position to 
understand the verdict passed on Ahaz by the 
M’riter of the book of Kings. 

Isaiah’s most important contributions to the 
reli^dous thought of his people are to be found in 
his insistence on the incompatibility of Jalnveh’s 
majesty and holiness with the ima»^es by M-hich 
He Mas represented, and in his declaration that 
the Assyrian has been the scourge in the hand of 
Jahweh to chastise Israel, and that, this being 
ellected, Assyrian ambition and cruelty must be 
punished. Isaiah’s attack on idolatry, m inch may 
perhaps have been inspired to some extent by the 
teaching of his older contemporary Ilosea, dates 
from the very b<‘ginning of his ministry. In the 
allegory of extraordinary force and majesty in 
M'hich lie narrates his call (Is 6 ) Isaiah gave ex¬ 
pression alike to a higher conception of Jalnveh 
and to his conviction of the coming ruin of the 
national life of his peoi)le. He pictured Jahweh 
enthroned in His temple, not as a seraph,^ but in 
human form, clad in a gorgeous robe of which the 
train covered the whole of the temple floor, so as 
to leave room for no other god. As though to 
year* after 735 somethini; happened to N. Israel which deprived 
it of any claim to he still considered a nation. It is quite likely 
that E^vpt, for sellish ends, had induced Samaria to rcl>el, with 
the result that Esar-haddon crushed resistance once for all. 

1 It must not be forgotten that the image of Jahw'eh at 
Jerusalem at this time was a brorizc seranli, i.e. a flying serpent 
(Nu 218, 2 K IS-*; cf. Dt 81®, Is 30^, and Herod, ii. 76f.). 
The serpent form may already have I>een modified by the Intro¬ 
duction of some human features. 


show Jaluveh’s superiority to the popular con¬ 
ception of Him whicii found expression in the 
bronze seraph, Isaiah represented Him as ministered 
to by serapliini, M’hose form he modifie<l, the more 
clearly to bring out their inferiority, thereby im¬ 
plying that Jahweh Mas as far above the popular 
vieM’s of Him as the great king is above the 
ministers mJio dare not lift their eyes to his face. 

Tlie course of events M’hicli led to Isaiah’s pre¬ 
diction of Jahweli’s judgment on the Assyrian 
oppressors is somewhat obscure. The prediction 
itself and the proi)het’s uiiMavering faith in 
Jahvveh’s protection of His people in the face of 
Sennacherib’s menace^ gave him a temporary in¬ 
fluence in Judah which enabled him to induce the 
king, Hezekiah, to carry out a drastic reform. We 
have, indeed, no information as to the year of 
Hezekiah’s reign Mdier» this M as done, but there are 
indications tliat Isaiah met M’itli not a little oppo¬ 
sition during the greater part of his ministry, and 
it is, therefore, probable that a reform M'hich must 
have been intensely distnsteful to many iieople 
was not carried out till the prophet’s iimuence 
had reached its climax. At the beginning of his 
activity as a jirophet, Isaiah had attacked the 
crudity of thought Mdiicli could accept the bronze 
seraph as tlie rejueseiitation of .fahweli. His 
teaching Mas now carried into efi’ect, and the 
veneralde i<lol wa.s destroyed (2 K 18^). Probably 
at the same time the primitive Decalogue, vvliich 
ba<l been accepted in Judah since the time of 
Joash, was enlarged by the insertion of a pro¬ 
hibition of ‘ molten gods’ (Ex 

The precise extent of Hezekiah’s reform is un¬ 
certain. We are told that the d^sherdh (on which 
see art. PoLK.S [IlebrcM']), in the Temple court— 
perhaps associated sjiecially M’ith tlie k^dhvahim 
and IddhlsMth —was cut down, and some attempt 
may have been made to reform the high places.^ 
^^’e may wonder that a king wlio .so dared to wound 
the religious feelings of many of liis subjects should 
liave kept his throne. Yet in the last years of 
Hezekiali’s reigoi the political situation was such 
that tliere was little likelihood of revolt; for, since 
Sennacherib liad taken from Judah and bad 
annexed to the neighbouring States no feM’er than 
forty-six fortified cities, the population of the 
remaining districts, cowed by the horrors of the 
Assyrian wars, may have felt compelled to accept 
the king’s action. 

10 . Reaction against the reformers.— There can 
be no doubt tliat tlie reformers had gone beyond 
that which cominemled itself to tiie jiopular con¬ 
science. Tliere Mere many to M'bom Hezekiali’s 
iconoclasm would ajijiear to be a sin crying aloud 
for vengeance, arul it is not surprising that, Mlien 
his death occurred a few years later, there was a 
violent reaction. Not only Mms tliere a recrudes¬ 
cence of the ancient superstitions, but iicm- cults 
M’cre introduced by Assyrian olllcials and settlers ; 
so that the cause of a pure iiionotheiBm appeared, 
for the time, to be lost in Judah. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Israelite 
religion gained nothing from foreign inlluencea 
during this period. Worship even at Jerusalem 
had been very barbarous, and contact M'itli more 
highly civilized and cultured people could not fail 
to introduce some much needed improvements in 

1 In the al)Hence of any proof that tlie (li.saster to the Assyrian 
anny hap]»ened durinj^ a later <:uni{iaiy:n, and havinjj: re^’-ard to 
the obscurity of certain details in Sennaclierib’s own account, 
the year 701 b.c. may still stand as the date of the great deliver¬ 
ance. 

2 In 2 K 18** there is, as J. Wellhausen has pointed out (art. 
‘ Israel,’ HDr^ xiii. 413), a conihinatioii of the general and the 
particular which is not very convincniig. It is, needless to say, 
impossible to argue from 2 K 18‘'2 that the reforms had pre<'eded 
the Assyrian invasion. All that v\e can justly deduce from the 
speech put Into the mouth of Ilabshakeh is that it was written 
at a time when there was considerable indigtjation in Judali 
over the destruction of the high pl.c'C'-?. 
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this direction. Ft is noteworthy that the firs golden bull of Bethel no longer existed, and wor- 
raeeting between the king of Judah and a king o: ship without idols was acce})led by the Bethelite 
Assyria resulted iu an important innovation in the priesthood,‘ who would presumably teach on the 
ritual at Jerusalem; for Ahaz, when he had been basis of the primitive Decalogue, now amplified 
summoned to Damascus in 732, saw there a grea by the insertion of a law forbidding the worship 
stone altar more suitable for sacrifice on a larg< or images. 

scale than the brazen altar which had hitherto I 2 . Codification of law for Samaria.—The new- 


been in use in the Temple, and had a copy of i’ 
erected (2 K 16*^*^’), thereby inaugurating thai 
increase of decency in sacrifice which made it pos 
si hie for a rite so savage to continue for centuries 
longer the rallying-point of Israel. 

II. Religion of Jahweh in Samaria during the 
7 th cent. B.C.—Though in Judah, with the acces¬ 
sion of Manasseh, reform was crushed and the 
religion of Jahweh itself appeared to be in jeo¬ 
pardy, in the north the religious outlook was soon 
to become somewhat brighter. Since the fall of 
the city of Samaria, the old kingdom of N. Israel 
had been governed by Assyrian officials, and the 
name Samaria was now applied to that portion of 
it which lay south of the plain of Megiddo. In 
consequence of the deportation of Israelites and 
importation of colonists from other portions of the 
Assyrian Empire, there existed in the province of 
Samaria at the end of Esar-haddon’s reign—perhaps 
earlier ^—so large an admixture of Aramaean and 
other settlers that the religion of Jalnveh which 

still survived was hut one of many cults. The 

great sanctuary of Bethel had been deprived of 
Its priests, and for a time there seemed a possibility 
that not only the work of Amos an<l Ilosea, but 

even that of Elijah and Elisha, might be undone. 

But there were still prophets in the land, and a 
plague of lions, doubtless occasioned by the long 
war and the partial depopulation of the country, 
gave them their opportunity. They declared the 
cause of the trouble to be the neglect of the cult of 
the God of the land, and so far convinced the new 
settlers that an appeal w'as made to the king of 
Assyria to allow tlie return of one of the Israelite 
priests, in order that he might teach the cult of 
Jahweh. The appeal was successful, and Bethel 
was reopened, by the express permission of a king 
of Assyria, as a sanctuary of Jahweh (2 K 17^®^*)- 
It is probable that, if other sanctuaries had been 
closed, they were reopened at the same time ; but 
Bethel was of particular importance, not only for 
its traditions, hut also by reason of its proximity 
to the boundary between Samaria and Judah. \Ve 
may well believe that some at least of the Judaean 
reformers who were persecuted by Manasseh w'ould 
find an asylum at Bethel, and would add strength 
to the reforming ideas there existing. For the 
present, indeed, there was no thought of giving 
etlect to the teaching of Amos and Hosea concern¬ 
ing sacrifice. The influx of heatiien Aramajans 
and others had put the clock back. It would have 
been impossible to jiersuade them at the same time 
not only to forsake their gods, but also to worship 
their new God Jahweh in a wa^ entirely strange to 
them, witiiout sacrilice. The first thing to be done 
was to win them over to the religion of Jahweh, 
and, in order to do this, it was necessary, not to 
take away His high places and altar.s, hut rather 
to encourage the buihfing of them.^ In one respect, 
indeed, Hosea’s teaching had been vindicated. The 
1 Is 911.12 tnay refer to the rush of Philistines and Aramaeans 
to take posses.sion of the land of those who had been deported 
from N. Israel. For ‘ the adversariea of Uezin' we should 
probably read ‘ his adversaries.’ 

It may be that the priests of other N. Israelite sanctuaries 
were deported at the same time. There wa«, however, a special 
reason for removing the Bethelite priests, since Bethel was ‘ the 
king’s sanctuary’ (Am 7^^), and its priests would consequently 
be more closely connected with the royal family. 

* The religious exigencies of Samaria at Uiis period will explain 
che presence of a law enjoining the making of altars ‘ in every 
place ' specially consecrated to the worship of Jahweh (Ex \ 

A similar motive underlies the statements in 1 8 14“, 1 K 18“ 
1910,14 


comers in Samaria would require instruction not 
only in the I.sraelite law of worship, hut in wliat 
ma^ be described as the common law of Israel, 
winch may perhaps in some details have been 
already inodihed by Assyrian influence. The old 
Decalogue \vas, therefore, now combined with a 
collection of laws relating to slavery, property, and 
the like, in order that the population or Samaria 
might he united by identity of customs.'^ This law, 
which, with some later modifications, is now found 
in Ex 20'^-23, was probably issued originally as a 
separate document. 

No mere code of laws could make those whose 
traditions wore entirely heathenish whole-hearted 
worshippers of the God of Israel. They required 
to be taught the traditions of Israel, and to learn 
what great things Jahweh had wrought for the 
ancestors of the nation in which they were now' 
incorporated. Hence the traditions wliicli had 
been current at the great sanctuaries were collected, 
and worked into a continuous narrative, which 
embraced legends of the patriarchs, the story of 
the deliverance from Egypt, the sojourn in the 
wilderness, and the giving of the Law by Moses, 
which was identified with the code described above. 
That this document, which we know as the work 
of the Elohist (E), was originally designed for 
people who had quite recently been heathen is 
evident not only from such a statement as that in 
Gn 35^"*, hut also from the fact that the proj)cr 
name of the God of Israel is re])iesented as not 
originally known to the nation as a w’hole, and as 
specially revealed to Moses. It may also he in¬ 
ferred that the story in Ex was intended for 
people of Ararnman stock, since tlie Tetragrarn- 
maton is explained as being identical with the 
Aramaic w'ord meaning ‘ He will be.’® How long 

1 The accotint of Moses’ destruction of the ‘golden calf’(F.jr 
52“) might be thought to be suggested by what had actually 
taken place in the desecration of Bethel. Idols of various sorts, 
however, nuiet have remained at some sanctuaries for a con- 
liderable time, and the method of destruction ascribed to Moses 
may be based on what was actually done in some places. 

2 The phrase ‘to come near unto God' (Ex 21«) will 
laturally mean ' to come to the nearest sanctuary.’ It doubt¬ 
less arose when there were images, but does not nc<;eHsaril 3 ' 
presuppose them. There is no necessity to understand the term 
m 21 ® to mean ‘ household go<ig.’ The explanation of the rite is 
that, according to primitive thought, there can be no exemption 
‘roin the common law (which in Israel forbade perpetual servi- 
,iide) except for the gods. By being attached to the temple 
doorpost the slave was brought into perpetual servitude, 
Jieoretically, to Jahweh, but, since Jahweh did not claim his 
lervice, in reality to the master from whom he did not desire to 
36 separated. An apparently contrary procedure, but ba.sed on 
areciscly the same conception of the gods as exempted from 
jommon law, is found at Delphi and elsewhere, where a slave^ in 
jrder to receive his freedom—the manumission of slaves being 
prohibited by the common law—was made over to the god, to 
whom theoretically he belonged, though he was not attached 
to the temple service (see Daremberg-Saglio, i. 302 ff. ; G. 
L^crivain in Daremberg-Saglio, lii. 1219 ; J. E. D. Mayor on 
Juv. 1. 104 f.). This parallel is sufficient to disprove the argu¬ 
ment based on Ex 21® that we must ascribe the origin of these 
■ .ws to a period when household gods were still recognized. 

8 The phrase ‘ I will be what I will be ’ (the translation ‘ I am,' 
n the sense of is impossible) Is given in the first person, 
jecause Jahweh is represented as speaking. It is probable that 
in the latter part of v.i4 ‘ i will be' (Ev ‘ I am ’) is a mistaken 
:orrection for an original Jahweh (.’ti.t'). The original writer 
ividently supposed mn' (Jahweh, Jehovah) to be related to 
{ehyeh), ‘ I will be,' as the third person to the first. It 
lUst be remembered that, owing to the weakening which took 
lace in the pronunciatioB of the vowels, the third person 
mperfect of the verb mn, which, according to the Massorotic 
pronunciation, would, if It occurred, be pronounced , 11 ^ 
yth<wih), must in earlier times have been pronounced mn', 
tnd must, therefore, have been nearly, if not quite, identic 
with the proper name of the Qod of Israel. 
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the process of the collection and redaction of tradi¬ 
tions lasted we do not know, but it was probably 
c mpleted by the end of the 7 th cent. B.c. It may 
have gone on at more than one centre, but we shall 
not be wrong in assuming that llethel, the chief 
sanctuary of Samaria, was responsible for its final 
shape. 

It would in itself be unlikely that the school of 
men who produced E would have ceased from their 
activity at its publication. We may suppose that, 
shortly afterwards, a beginning was niaae with the 
work of collecting the various traditions as to the 
comjuest of Palestine by the tribes, and the ex- 
loits of the judges, kings, and prophets. This 
oes not mean that E itself was continued down 
into the Monarchy, for it is very doubtful whether 
any parts of the existing books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, or Kings ever formed one document with 
it, but merely that the writing of E provided the 
stimulus for the collection of other N. Israelite 
traditions. It must be remembered that the 
collectors had a practical purpose, and were not 
actuated W antiquarian interests. Thus, in the 
story of Elijah, Jahweh’s protagonist against 
foreign cults, we have precisely the teaching which 
was necessary in Samaria in the 7th cent. B.c. 
As Ex 20 ^^ encourages the building of altars in 
places consecrated to Jahweh, so hJijah is re[>re- 
sented as repairing the altar of Jahweh that is 
broken down, while at the same time he has 
fricmdly relations with heathen outside Jahweh’s 
land (1 K 19^“* l7‘^'^-)« Similarly in E itself it is 
noteworthy that Balaam conies from ‘ Aram . . . 
from the mountains of the East’ (Nu 23“^). Tin* 
story of an Aranuean j)rophet who was constrained 
to declare the superiority of Jahweh and Israel 
would have special force in Samaria in the 7th 
cent. B.c. 

13 . Prophetic activity under Josiah.—Meanwhile 
in Judah (he violent reaction against reform whicli 
the accession of Manasseh had brought about was 
spending its force. Manasseh died about 641 B.C., 
and was succeeded by his son Amon, who died 
after a sliort reign of two years and was succeeded 
by his son .Josiah, then only eight years old. We 
have no information about the early years of 
Josiah’s reign, but it is evident from the subsequent 
course of events that the antagonism to the teach¬ 
ing of the school of Isaiah must have greatly 
moderated. For some time notliing occurred to 
give the necessary impetus to a iiopular reforma¬ 
tion ; but about the year 626 news of the havoc 
which the Scythians were working in the districts 
north of Palestine, and whicii menaced Judah 
itself, caused the prophets to preach repentance, 
in order that the threatened blow might be averted. 
Among these the most prominent, as he was un¬ 
doubtedly the greatest, was Jeremiah, who for the 
next forty years or more exercised a profound 
influence on the religious development of his fellow- 
countrymen, though comparatively few were pre¬ 
pared to accept his teaching in its entirety. It is 
remarkable that Jeremiah shows few signs of direct 
dependence upon his great predecessor Isaiah, while 
he is evidently deeply imbued with the teaching of 
—a fact which may perhaps be explained on 
the hypothesis suggested above, viz. that during 
the persecution luider Manasseh, Judiean reformers 
found an asylum in Samaria, especially at Bethel. 
The evils which Jeremiah believed to be calling 
forth the wrath of Jahweh are to a great extent 
those which the earlier prophets had denounced, 
but in addition to these there were some foreign 
cults of Aranuean and Assyrian origin, of which 
there had been an influx during the reign of 
Manasseh. . , 

About five years after the beginning of Jeremiah s 
mission, during some building operations at the 


Temple^ a book was found which, when read before 
the king, convinced him of tlie need of reform. 
There can be little doubt that the historian of 
2 K 22f., whose account, however, can scaretdy be 
held to be contemporaneous with the events re¬ 
corded,^ identified this book with Deuteronomy. 
But this identification is beset with difiiculties, 
even if the book read to Josiah be suppo.sed to 
have included only chs. 12-26. If Deuteronomy be 
anterior to 621, it is hard to understand how, at a 
time when the province of Samaria was governed by 
an Assyrian otlicial and Judah by a native king,® 
any man or school of men could have drawn up an 
entirely new code of law for all Israel. Men of 
average common sense do not legislate in the air 
for a situation which may conceivably arise nobody 
knows when, but for one which is actually present 
or imminent. Moreover, the ritual law of Deutero¬ 
nomy with respect to the fat and the blood appears 
to be in substance later than that which is found 
in the Law of Holiness (Lv and which may 

rea.sonably be supiiosed to represent the custom in 
Jerusalem at the time of the Exile (cf. Ezk 44 ^- 
Further, Jeremiah’s emphatic repudiation of the 
sacrificial law which, whenever he first uttered it, 
he reiterated as late as the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
is incompatible with the supposition that Deutero¬ 
nomy became virtually canonical Scripture in 621.^ 
There is, indeed, no need to call in question the 
main incidents of the finding of the 000 k. It is 
true that, although in the Deuteronomic period the 
phrase, ‘ the book of the law ’ {se/er /uit-t6r(lh), would 
naturally suggest Deuteronomy, the mere omis¬ 
sion of the definite article would make a wider 
application possible. ^ A book of iSrdh' might l>e 
used of any collection of prophetic teaching (cf. 
Is 8 ^*), and the book read before Josiah may have 
been a roll containing sayings of Micah (cf. Jer 
26^*^), or of Isaiah, or, more probably, it may have 
been a collection of Hosea’s prophecies wdiich 
had been brought to Jerusalem from Bethel when 
the persecution under Manasseh had come to an 
end. 

14 . Reformation under Josiah.—It is evident 
that the king and his advisers felt the necessity of 
putting a stop to the superstitious rites practised 
at Juda‘an sanctuaries; but the accomidishrnent 
of this w'as by no means an easy matter, for the 
national w elfare was ponularly 8 upi)osed to depend 
u})on them. Mere legislation on the subject would 
have been futile, for there was no machinery to 
enforce such legislation. A solution of the diffi¬ 
culty was provided by what had hitherto appeared 
to be an unmitigated calamity, viz. Sennacherib's 
curtailment of Juda'an territory eighty years be¬ 
fore. No king, however absolute lie may be in 
theory, can with safety shock the sensibilities of 
the overwhelming majority of his subjects, but, 

I The description of the work (2 K 22®f-) apparently implies 
something- more than mere 'church restoration.’ The Temple 
may have t>een injured in some attack on Jerusalem during the 
reign of Manasseh—for the account in 2 Ch may have 

some basis in fact—or even in the early years of Josiah. W’c 
nii^ht in this way account for the disappearance of the Ark, 
which could not have taken place very long before the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, if, indeed, Jer 3'^ b« as early as this. But 
jK)HHibly the Ark was taken away at the time of Jehoiachin's 
captivity (cf. 2 K 24 i 8 ). 

^ In an age when newspapers did not exist, events would 
not as a rulo be recorded In writing Immediately after their 
occurrence. 

* It is true that the section 2 K 231® '-^'^ (cf. implies that 
Josiah had Jurisdiction in Samaria, from which it might he 
inferred not only that the cities which Sennacherib had taken 
away had been restored, but also that the province of Samaria 
had been annexed to Judah. This section, however, is clearly 
a later Insertion, for v.8 describes the area of the reformation 
as extending from ‘Oeba to Beersheba ’ (cf. 2 K 231-2 6. W) 
Moreover, both Isaiah and Jeremiah address Judah and Jeru 
Salem ; Gedaliah is governor over the cities of Judeea (Jer 40®), 
and Zerubbabel is ‘ governor of Judah.' 

* For a fuller discussion of the subject ses R. II. Kennett, 
‘The Date of Eleuteronoiny,’ in JThSt vii. [1906] 481-600. 
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thanks to Sennacherib, the kingdom of Judah 
had lost most of its important towns, and Josiah 
reigned over a little kingdom comprising country 
districts with small towns and villages, Jerusalem 
being the only city of lirst-rate imix)rtance.^ We 
cannot be surprised that the king and his advisers 
shrank from causing mortal ollence to Jerusalem ; 
they prol)ably considered, however, that, if a 
measure of retorm could be introduced which could 
be accepted by Jerusalem, the opposition of the 
remaining i)ortion of the kingdom would be a 
negligible (|uantity. Moreover, the Temple at 
Jerusalem was an annexe of the royal palace, and 
Josiah doubtless sujjposed that he would be able 
to exercise over it a supervision wliich would be 
imj)ossible in the case of the country sanctuaries. 
With tliese principles in view, the king and his 
advisers carried out a sweeping reform. The 
country sanctuaries were destroyed utterly;^ the 
k^dhcsliimy who had quarters even in the Temple 
were put to death ; the foreign cults recently 
introduced were abolished. Mo change was made 
in regard to sacrifice, except that it could now be 
celebrated only at Jerusalem. Needless to say, 
a change so tremendous as the abolition of sanc¬ 
tuaries numerous enough to be described in the 
terms ‘ u])on every high mountain and under 
every spreading tree’ (Jer 17^; cf. Dt 12') 

for a time caused many ditliculties. In the first 
place, it was ncces.sary to make provision for the 
country priests, the Levites as they were called, 
who ^\cre now tlirown out of employment, for the 
reformers would scarcely have dared, had tliey 
wished to do so, to treat them as they had treated 
the kulhPshiifi. Josiah doubtless .supposed that, 
since the number of worsliippers at Jerusalem 
would now be increased, the Tem|de revenues would 
be able to sup[>ort a nn^re numerous prie.sthood, 
and he* seems to liave intended that the priests 
who had ministered at the country sanctuaries 
should now be allowed to become members of the 
gild of Zadok at Jeru.salem. But he had not taken 
into account the opposition of the Zadokites 
such a scheme, and in ell'ect those country f)riests 
wlio managed to gain a footing in the Tem[)le at 
all were j)hu‘ed by tlie Zadokite.s in an inferior posi¬ 
tion, so that henceforward the Jeru.salem priests 
were of two ranks (cf. 2 K 23“-*, I>.k 

It is manifest that the discontent cau.sed by the 
king’s reforms in tlio country districts must have 
been intense. Even in Jerusalem the forbidden 
practices went on, if not in tlie Temple, at all 
events more or less openly. The country people 
had good cause for di.scontent, for, since no cnange 
had been made in tlie sacrificial law, and the 
domestic animals could be slain only at an altar, 
it had become illegal to hold a feast excejit at 
Jerusalem.* It would seem that some inhabitants 
of the more distant districts, having no altar 
near, dispensed with one altogether, so that it 
no>v became necessary to urge upon them the 
requirements of the sacrificiar law. Underthe.se 
circumstances it is not surpiising that, although 
the original impetus to reform had been given 
by prophets who repudiated sacrifice altogether, 
a school of prophets aro.se who laid stre.ss on 
1 The supposition that it was Isaiah’.s teachin^^ that 
to Jeruyalcin the uni(pie position afterwards assij^ned to it 
rests on the most flimsy basis. Se.anty as are the frauunents 
of Isaiah’s teachinjf whicli liave been pre.served to us in their 
original form, it is clear that Isaiah took the game view of 
sacrifice as Amos, Hosea, and .Jeremiah. Isaiah’s contemporary, 
Micali, had even declared that Zion should be ‘plowed as a 
Held’ (Mic 312 , Jer 

3 We have no knowledge of the exact limits of Josiah’s king- 
dqin. It is not improbable that some sancluarips, which were 
originally Juda-an, especially in the HouLhern districts, wore not 
at this time subject to the king of Judah, and thus temjiorarily 
espajK'd destruction. 

^ The words put into the mouth of Rabshakeh (2 K 1822 ) 
proliablv reflect the discontent caused by Josiah's reforms. 


the necessity of performing sacrificial ordinances. 
Against those who, because of their distance from 
Jerusalem, were inclined to drop sacrificial wor- 
.ship altogetlier, or to slaugliter domestic animals 
witnout due ritual, the obligation of keeping the 
great feasts, which were, indeed, specially men¬ 
tioned in the ancient Decaloj^iie, was insisled on 
(Ex 34‘-^^*), and old stowes of tlie building ol altars 
and of solemn sacrifice by the patriarchs were a^ain 
told.* The result may be seen in the Jahvistic 
document of the Pentateuch (J), the idea of which 
may have been suggested by the similar document 
E, wdiich wa.s, perhaps, still taking shai)e in the 
province of Samaria. The population of Judah 
was homogeneous to a much greater extent than 
that of Samaria, and it w'as, accordingdy, urme(‘es- 
.sary to introduce any social legislation into (his 
document; but the amuent Decalogue, w’hich liad 
probably been somewJiat amj)lilied in the closing 
years of Ilczekiali’s reign, and w'as perha]>s al¬ 
ready pojuilarly ascribed to Moses, wuis enlarged 
by hortatory additions to suit the exigencies of 
the present situation. 

The school to which we owe this document, and 
which may he considered as re[)resentative among 
(he prophets of tlie State religion of the period, 
found no favour in the eyes of Jeremiah, It is 
highly significant that he is not mentioned in the 
account of Josiah’s reforms given in 2 K 22 f. He 
remained unshaken in his conviction that .sacrilice 
WTis unnece.s.sary and displeasing to .lahweh. He 
gave an unqualified denial to the assertion that 
Moses had eoninianded it (Jer 7^), and declared, 
)erhaps of the Jahvistic document itself, that ‘ the 
ying pen of scribes had wTOUght falsely’ (8“). 

It is stated (2 K 23*) that Josiah’s reformation 
wa.s inaugurated by a sohunn covenant to kecji the 
law on the part of the king and the peoj)le. Tliat 
there was some solemn juiblieation of what was 
henceforth to be the law at some stage of the re¬ 
formation is likely enough, but it is more probable 
that this did not take place at Die beginning of the 
movement, but w'lien it had made sufficient jiro- 
gress to ensure the absence of any very violent 
opposition. J’lie present narrative has a strongly 
Deuteronomic colouring, and seems to have been 
modified since it was first written.The code now 
contained in Ex 34 may well represent the basis 
of the ‘(’ovenant’ determined U])on by Josiah (note 
particularly v/^), though the hortatory iiitioduc- 
tion is probably of somewhat later date. 

Notw'ithstanding tlie deep cleavage betw^een 
Jeremiah and those prophets who apjuoved of 
Josiah’s compromise, tlie intliience of Jeremiah must 
have been great. He attacked unsparingly tlie 
superstitions which all Josiah’s zeal had been un- 
abi«; to stamp out, as well as the moral evils from 
wdiicli even the reformed Temjile w'as by no means 
free. It w'as doubtless in no small measure owing 
to him that, at the disillusionment caused by the 
troubles w hich followed the death of Josiah, there 
w as not a far greater recrudescence of the super¬ 
stitions wdiich that king had put down. 

The false hopes raised in Judah by the defeat 
of Bharaoh at the battle of Carchemish again 

1 It la obvious that, after the limitation of sacrifice to the one 
altar at Jerusalem, a considerable time must htkVe elapsed before 
it came to he recoj^nized that the high places as such had always 
been displeasing to Jahweh. 

2 Thus, whereas according to 2 K 22 the book that Is found is 
‘ the book of the law ’ (tdrdh), in 232 it suddenly becomes ‘ the 
hook of the covenant ’ (b«rUh), though nothing has os yet been 
said about any covenant. In v,3 the English versions tacitly 
follow the LXX In rendering ‘ made a covenant,' and this prob¬ 
ably represents the correct text, for the reading of the Masso- 
retictext, ‘ mode the covenant,'is scarcely possible. The words, 

‘ to confirm the words of this covenant that were writ ten in this 
hook,' are probably an addition by a Deuteronomic editor, and 
this addition has caused the modification in the description of 
the newly found book in v.2, and the consequent alteration of 
‘a covenant’ into ‘ the covenant' in v.3. 
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called forth Jeremiah’s activity. His earlier an¬ 
ticipations of Judah’s ruin at the hands of a foe 
from the north had not been realized ; for, though 
the Scythians had come very near, there is no evi- 
dence that they ever invaded Judah. Jiut now 
there was a prospect of the domination of a far 
more powerful nation, viz. the Chaldaeans, who in 
Judah would not unnaturally be regarded as com¬ 
ing from the north. Accordingly, in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim (c. 604-603 B.C.), Jeremiah 
directed his disciple Baruch to write down a num¬ 
ber of ^)rophecies which he had com{)osed since the 
beginning of his ministry in 626, with the object 
of showing that the judgment then threatened had 
been merely postponed and not averted. 

15 . End of the kingdom of Judah.—The ill- 
advised revolt of Jehoiakim, three years after he 
had taken an oath of allegiance to Nebuchadnezzar, 
brought against Jerusalem an army of Chaldjjeans 
■which, after some time, was joined by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar in person. Jehoiakim appears to have died 
during the siege. He was succeeded by his son 
Jehoiachin, who, three months later, surrendered 
to Nebuchadnezzar. Jehoiacliin and many of the 
royal family with the aristocracy of Judah, includ¬ 
ing many, if not most, of the Zadokite priests, 
were carried captive to Babylon,^ Nelmchaanezzar 
appointing as king of Judah Mattaniah, tlie brother 
or Jehoiakim and uncle of Jehoiachin, who now 
assumed the name of Zedekiah. 

But the new government proved no better than 
the old. The Palestinian States had not vet real¬ 
ized the full power of the (’halda^ans, while Pgypt 
continued the policy, which she h.ui followed for 
more than a century, of fomenting revolts in 
Palestine, in order to avert the danger which 
threatened herself from the great W. Asiatic em¬ 
pire. In s{)ite of Jeremiah’s earnest warning, 
Zedekiali was induced to revolt, with the inevit¬ 
able result. After a long siege, Jerusalem was 
taken in the year 586 B.C. King Zedekiah was 
made prisoner, blinded, and carri(!d to Babylon ; 
the Temple was first rifled and then, together with 
the king’s palace and the better houses in Jeru¬ 
salem, burnt; the city walls were broken down. 
For the second time a great number of the in¬ 
habitants, including those priests who had been 
left on the former occasion, were transported to 
Babylon. 

The OT, as is but natural from the place and 
period of its composition, is for the most part 
written from an aristocratic point of view ; and, 
accordingly, since the upper classes were taken 
into exile, it is not surprising that some passages 
give the impression that the whole population of 
Judah except the very poorest were transported. 
But, although the whole land had suffered greatly, 
it was Jerusalem only that had borne the brunt 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s wrath, and a not inconsider¬ 
able population remained in the land, whose num¬ 
bers were augmented, as soon as the Chald®an 
army had gone, by the return of numerous re¬ 
fugees, many of whom were doubtless of good 
family, who had sought an asylum in the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. Nebuchadnezzar, although 
even his patience was exhausted as far as the 
house of Uavid was concerned, adhered to his 
former policy of leaving the government of the 
country in the hands of a native, and appointed 
Gedaliah the son of Ahikam governor of Judah. 

How long Gedaliah’s governorship lasted cannot 
be determined with certainty, 'l^e year is not 
given in Jer 41Ml 2 K 25", and an interval of less 
than three months seems scarcely suflicient for the 

1 The actual numbers carried off by Nebuchadnezzar are 
doubtful; but Jer 62-^-20 ig more trustworthy than 2 K 24, 
as Is siiown by its use of the more correct form of the name 
* Nebuchadrezzar. ’ 
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events recorded in 2 K 25. Since Jer 52^^' men¬ 
tions a third transportation of .Jews to Babylon 
live years after the second, which, although it is 
dated in the eigliteeritli year of Nebucliadnezzar, 
must be the same as that which is described in 
2 K 25**, we may })erha])s supj»ose that (ledaliah 
was governor for about five years, the last trans¬ 
portation being the result of nis murder (2 K 25^, 
Jer 4r'^), which the (Jhaldieans regard(Ml as an act 
of rebellion. I’henceforward Judah, like Samaria, 
appears to have been governed by a Babylonian 
ofhcial. 

In the certainty that the Chaldanins, after the 
murder of Gedaliah, would send a punitive expedi¬ 
tion to Judah, a number of the inhabitants lied to 
which had probably been for a considerable 
period a place of refuge for the distressed inhabitants 
not only of Judah, but also of Samaria. There thus 
arose a number of Israelite communities in Egypt, 
which were destined in after times to have an im¬ 
portant influence on Israel. I'he refugees would 
naturally be representative of the medley of cults 
which existed in Palestine in the 7th cent. B.C. ; but 
the religion of Jahweh flourished among them, and 
in the time of Cambyses- apparently there had pre¬ 
viously been opposition on the part of the t^gyptian 
priest.^, perha()s on the ground of the choice of sac¬ 
rificial animals—a temple for sacrifice was built to 
Jahweh at Elephantine. 

Of the last years and death of Jeremiah, who, 
after the nnirder of Gedaliah, was compelled by 
the refugees to accompany them to Egypt, we have 
no information. There is no evidence that his pre¬ 
sence exercised any permanent influence uj)on the 
community in Egypt. He may have returned to 
Jerusalem and died there. 

It had been Jeremiah’s sad office ‘ to pluck up 
and to break down, and to overthrow and to de¬ 
stroy,’ and apparently it was not till the close of 
his ministry that it was [)ert“-eived that he had also 
a mission ‘to build and to plant’(Jer 3H**). Al¬ 
though he never wavered in his conviction of the 
futility of opposition to the Chalda^ans, there can be 
little (loubt that to those who believed his preaching 
he turned comforter. Perhaps the individualism 
which was beginning to make itself lieard (cf. Jer 
312 »f.) may partly account for this phase, but it was 
robably duo in the main to the conviction that 
ahweh, who all through Israel’s sin had remem¬ 
bered the love of her espousal ( 2 “), could not wholly 
cast her off. The propliecy in 23®*®, which appears 
worked up again in 33*®*-, though we do not possess 
it in its original setting, and perhaps not quite in 
its original form, may be dated witli considerable 
likelihood in the period of the ruin of the kingdom 
after the capture of Zedekiah. The tree of David’s 
dynasty had been cut down, but from the root* 
there would yet spring up a shoot (wrongly rendered 
‘ branch ’ in EV) which would grow again into as 

f oodly a tree. This restored monarchy, unlike 
edekiah, who had belied his name of ‘Jahweh is 
righteousness,’ would seek its ‘righteousness,’ i.e. 
wellbeing, only in Jahweh, and the restored com¬ 
munity would enjoy a ‘covenant’ with Jahweh 
which would be permanent, inasmuch as His teach¬ 
ing {tdrdh) would be written on His people’s hearts 
( 3 l 8 iff .).2 prophecy of the ‘Shoot’is the ear- 

1 The term ‘ David ’ in 230 need not neoessarllv be understood 
to mean originally the actual family of David, but merely that 
Judaean royalty which had so long belonged to the dynasty of 
David. In 22^, although, strictly interpreted, only Jehoiachin’* 
actual descendants are excluded from reigning, Jeremiahs 
to mean the royal family generally. 

2 Since the word rendered ‘ covenant ’ has a much wider range 
of meaning in Hebrew than the English rendering would Imply, it 
is notquite certain what is here regarded as the former ‘covenant.’ 
The word may denote merely a state of peace such as that which 
exists between two parties who have entered Into an agreement 
for mutual protection, and is so used, «.y., in Hos 2hi, Job fr**. 
If this sense be adopted here, the earlier covenant will b« the 
loving relation between Jahweh and Israel described in Jer 2*-. 
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liest prediction of future happiness t<> which wo 
find subsequently definite reference ^ 

Zee 3» 6'*), and may be regarded as the starting- 
point of ' Messianic ’ prophecy. , , ^ , 

i6. Religion in Judah after the destruction of 
the Temple,— The deportation of the priests from 
Jerusalem and the burning of the Temple had not 
made sacrifice impossible, for the peat stone altar 
originally erected by Ahaz probablv remained, and 
sort of altar oouia have been con 


in any case some 
tinued on its site. But the absence of a priesthood 
must have occasioned many difficulties, for sacred 
and secular life were hardly distinguishable. In 
this resT)ect Samaria was now better oil'than Judah, 
for Bethel ^ had been reopened by special permission 
of the king of Assyria, and probably Shechem and 
other sanctuaries were to some extent flourishing. 
The removal of the dynasty of David had taken 
away the old cause of jealousy between Samaria and 
Judah ; and, since the similarity in their political 
situation would doubtless draw the two provinces 
together, there was now no reason why they should 
not combine for their mutual advantage. The 
priesthood at Bethel, which may reasonably be 
regarded as Aaronite,’* represented in the main the 
ideas, not indeed of Jeremiah, but of the prophetic 
school which had drawn up the Jahviatic document 
(J ); and it is probable that the proximity of Bethel 
to Jerusalem suggested the possibility of an ar¬ 
rangement by which the latter sanctuary should 
serve the needs of those who had hitherto w'orahip* 
ped at the former, Bethel for its part supplying the 
priesthood. That by some means, at some time, 
the province of Samaria was for religious purposes 
united with Judah is evident. The writer of Ezr4*'- 
believed that such a union had been effected before 
the time of Zenibbabel, and the story of the Samari¬ 
tan schism and subsequent worship at (lerizirn is i 
inexplicable unless the Samaritans had previously 
accepted the principle of one sanctuary only. The 
combination of the N. Israelite and Jiidoean docu¬ 
ments E and J also pre.supposes some such union, 
w'hich may most easily be explained on the supposi¬ 
tion of a voluntary agreement. We need not dismiss 
the account given in 2 K 23^^^ as altogether ficti¬ 
tious, for it is extremely unlikely that those who 
had worshipped at Bethel would be unanimously in 
favour of closing that sanctuary, and the majority 
may have perpetrated on the minority the horrors 
here described ; but the writer can scarcely be cor¬ 
rect in ascribing them to Josiali. ProV)ably this be¬ 
ginning of reunion affected at first only Judah * and 
the district hitherto served by Bethel. There were, 
indeed, many problems to be solved before it could 
have a wider scope. In particular, there w'as the 
question of the law-books, or, in Hebrew phrase¬ 
ology* fbe ‘covenant’-books, recognized respectively 

We hear, however, of a solemn ratification of a covenant in the 
rei^n of Zedekiah (Jer though we are not told the 

circumstances which led up to it, and in v.i3 this covenant is 
assumed to be on the basis of an ordinance datinjf from the 
Exoflus. But ch. 34, thoug-h it may embeniy some of Jeremiah’s 
phrases, is not from the prophet’s own hand, and cannot be held 
to prove that there exislod in Judah at this time a law 
relating to the freeinfj of slaves which was ascribed to the period 
of the Exodus. 

1 It is inconceivable that the writer to whom we owe the 

account of Joaiah’s reforms in 2 K 2311*, if he had heard of the 
destruction of BetheJ by Josiah, should have g-iven the limite of 
the reform as ‘ from Geba to Beersheba ’ (v.S). Bethel lay out¬ 
side Josiah’s kinpdom. 2 K 231^^20 is from the same hand as 
1 K 13. It is aigmticAnt that 2 K which is poet-Deutero- 

Domic, and was written at least as late as the third generation 
from the time of Esar-haddon (cf. v.4i and Ezr 4^), ignores this 
alleged destruction of Bethel and of the high places of Samaria. 

2 For a fuller discussion of this point see Kennett, 'The 
Origin of the Aaronite Priesthood,' in JThStvi. (Biuf)] I61-Ih6. 

!<The exact limiU of Judah at this period are not known. It 
is possible that, when Judah ceased to be a kingdom and was 
made a province governed by a Babylonian otfioial, its old 
limits were restored ; but some districts which, as far as their 
population was concerned, were Judaean may even yet have 
remained distinct with their oW sanctuaries. 


at Jerusalem and Samaria. The Elohistic docn- 
ment E was probably accepted not only at Bethel, 
but also at other sanctuaries in Samaria ; while in 
Judah the Jahvistic document J, in spite of the 
opposition of Jeremiah, had probably acquired, 
except perhaps in Zadokitecircles, aqunsi-canonical 
acceptance. It was not to expected that either 
community should abandon its Scriptures, and the 
difficulty was solved by the combination of J and 
E into JE, the code of J (Ex 34) beinp represented 
as given to replace the code of E, which had been 

broken up by Moses. , i • u j 

It must have been evident to those who cherished 
any nationalist aspirations that anything which 
tended towards centralipition and union was of 
tlie greate.st value, and it is not surpri.sing that, 
when the compact between Bethel and Jerusalem 
had had time to prove its advantages, a further 
extension of the law of the One Sanctuary began 
to be mooted. But there were many difficulties 
in the way. The impossibility of slaughtering 
domestic animals except at Jerusalem had already 
been found a great burden in the more distant 
districts of Judah ; it was futile to imagine that 
still more distant districts in N. Samaria or Galilee 
would tolerate such an inconvenience. Besides, 
even on the supposition that the rest of the country 
would be willing to accept Jerusalem as a place of 
sacrifice in lieu of other sanctuaries, there was the 
problem of the maintenance of the priests who bad 
ministered at these, while a state of society in 
which the vendetta was recognized would naturally 
shrink from abolishing sanctuaries where an inno¬ 
cent homicide might find asylum. A further diffi¬ 
culty would be found in the fact that reforming 
ideas had in some respects made greater way in 
Judah. Thus, e.g., whereas those who, after the 
introduction of heathen settlers, had laboured to 
maintain t)ie religion of Jahweh as the national 
religion of ^Samaria had |>erhap8 been conqielled to 
content themselves with affirming Jahweh’s exclu¬ 
sive right to worship, and, while insi,sting that to 
Him alone belonged the first-born, had apparently 
left the actual sacrifice of these still ]'einiissihle 
(Ex 22^),^ Judah, jierhaps in resjion.se to Jeremiali’s 
vehement teaching on the subject, had made the 
sacrifice of the first-born illegal and their redemp¬ 
tion compulsory (Ex 34^). 

Taught, perhaps, by the mistakes of the past, 
the 6th cent, reformers adopted a liberal policy. 
The sacrifice of the first-born was absolutely pro¬ 
hibited, but in connexion with the slaughter of 
domestic animals a bold and far-reaching innova¬ 
tion was accepted. The internal fat and the 
blood liad hitherto been most holy, and it had been 
obligatory to burn the one and to pour out the 
other upon the altar. No concession was made 
with regard to the eating of either, hut all that 
was now required in connexion with the blood was 
that it should be poured out upon the ground. 
Thi.s modification in ritual requirements removed 
the greatest obstacle to the adoyition of the law of 
the One Sanctuary. In other respects also the 
reformers were equally liberal. Josiah’s policy of 
throwing open the priesthood at the central sanc¬ 
tuary to the priests of the country sanctuaries, 
which the sons of Zadok had once successfully 
thwarted, was now adopted ; and certain sanctu¬ 
aries, although they ceased to be places of sacri¬ 
fice, were allowed to keep their rights of asylum 
(Dt 4^^-« ; cf. Jos 20). 

The outcome of these and other reforms and 
concessions was the book of Deuteronomy, of 
which the legal code (chs. 12-26) is evidently the 

1 The utmost that can be maintained of the teaching of On 
22 is that the sacrifice of the first-born is not insisted on. Of. 

Jer 731 196 . Ezekiel (20*®) recognizes that the sacrifice of tha 
first-born has been legal In the past. 
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luicleuR. In the forefront of this code is placed 
the law relating to sacrifice at the one altar,^ 
specially framed in view of the extension of the 
law to all Israel. The code also contains rules re¬ 
lating to the celebration of the great feasts, the 
maintenance of the priests, and the like, as well 
as a number of enactments designed to put a stop 
to superstitious and heathenish practices, and 
ordinances dealing with matters of common life. 
These last, which are to some extent based upon 
the code of the Samaritan book E, appear to be 
intended more especially, though not exclusively, 
for the instruction of the non-Judscan districts of 
the land. This code of law, although it is directly 
at variance with Jeremiah (7“) in definitely requir¬ 
ing sacrifice—which it represents as commanded 
by Moses himself—indirectly did much to further 
Jeremiah’s conception of religion. In time past 
the motive of sacrifice had frequently been ‘ to eat 
flesh’—a fact which had called forth the scathing 
sarcasm of Jeremiah (7^^); but now those whodesired 
to feast could do so at home, and thus sacrifice was 
at least lifted above such sordid considerations. 

There was, indeed, the danger that the infre¬ 
quency of ritual worship might bring about a 
forgetfulness of religion, but tins wa.s to a great 
extent guarded against by the Deuteronomic re¬ 
formers, who hosed obedience to the common law 
of Israel on Israel’s relation to Jahweh, and sub¬ 
sequently prefixed to the code of laws several 
refaces cast into the form of hortatory addresses 
y Moses. Yet the difficulty must have been felt 
that the old Decalogue, which was regarded as 
the basis of Jahweh’s * covenant’ with Israel, being 
chiefly concerned with ritual ordinances, had been 
repudiated by the school of Jeremiah, and that 
this school, which, indeed, had greatly leavened 
religious thought, would never accept as the basis 
of a divine ‘ covenant ’ a code which required 
sacrifice but did not insist on justice, mercy, and 
truth. Accordingly, since the tradition of the 
laws divinely given and graven upon two tables 
of stone had gained firm hold of the popular mind, 
the bold step was taken of providing a new Deca¬ 
logue {Dt 5), keeping the first commandment and 
that relating to the observance of the Sabbath, as 
well as the more recently introduced prohibition 
of images, but otherwise based on the ethical 
teaching of the great prophets, especially Jeremiah 
(see, e.g.j Jer 7® 9^’® etc.). 

One of the la.st of the great Samaritan sanctu¬ 
aries to fall into line in the matter of the Deutero¬ 
nomic law was that of Shechem, which claimed 
to be the burial-place of Joseph (Jos 24®^), and 
which possessed near its altar some standing-stones 
supposed to have been placed there by JosYiua (Dt 
27^■^ Jos 8®2). It would have been strange if the 
inhabitants of Shechem had been willing to destroy 
that which had made their city so famous, while 
without Shechem the unity of Israel could not 
have been attained. A solemn compact, legalized 
by an appendix to the earlier law of Deuteronomy 
(cf. 27), was therefore made with the Shechemites, 
whereby the latter agreed to accept the law of the 
One Sanctuary. This compact was ratified with 
sacrifice upon the old altar of Shechem, which was 
allowed to remain on condition that it should not 
again be used for its original purpose, while the 
standing-stones were purged of any heathenish or 
schismatic associations by being plastered over 
and inscribed with the provisions of the new law.^ 

1 This fact alone is sufflcient to disprove the assertion that 
Jeremiah was acquainted with the book of Deuteronomy, and. 
Indeed, deeply influenced by it. Sacrificial laws are at leawt, as 
prominent m Deuteronomy as sacramental prayers and rubrics 
in the Book of Common Prayer; but who will maintain that 
the latter is not concerned with sacraments? 

2 Probably the story contained in Jos 22 had its origin in a 
similar conceMion with regard to some altar in the vicinity of 
t>«e Jordan. 


Advantage was taken of the gathering at She¬ 
chem t/O stimulate the national sentiment. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the twelve tribes were stationed, six- 
on Ebal, on which stood the ancient sanctuary, 
and six on Gerizim, who responded respectively 
when the Levites pronounced curses on those who 
should transgress, and blessings on those who 
should obey, the new law. 

The law of the One Sanctuary had thus become 
a rallying jioint for the national life of Israel,' 
Jerusalem being accepted as the only legitimate 
place of sacrifice by the whole lana wLich ha<l 
once formed the kingdom of David. No doubt 
there still remained some heathen communities in 
Samaria, and still more in Galilee and (ililead ; 
but there w^as little cohesion between them, and 
such national sentiment as existed was Israelite. 
So greatly had the sense of Israelite unity been 
developed by the centralization of worship that 
the reformers had considered it desirable to incor- 
oorate in their new law-lx)ok legislation for a 
iiture king (Dt 17^^'®®). d’he provision that such 
a king must be of Israelite blood may possibly be 
aimea at the ambitious schemes of some governor 
appointed by the Chalda*an3 to get himself recog¬ 
nized as king of Palestine, or may be intended 
merely to ensure that a king of Israel should not 
be a man who had only recently accepted the 
religion of Jahweh, but one who was thoroughly 
imbued with Israelite tradition, while in the warn¬ 
ing against Kgy[)t and against horses we may see 
the fruits of the teaching of the great prophets. 
It is impossible to give a terminus ad quern for 
the adoption of the Deuteronomic law, but it 
may jtrobably be dated before the appointment of 
Zerubbabel. 

17. Development of religion araongj the Baby¬ 
lonian exiles.—Meanwhile a religious development 
of the utmost importance was going on among the 
.lewish community settled in Babylonia, It might 
have been supposed that these exiles, like their 
brethren who had taken refuge in Egypt, would 
have erected one or more temples to Jahweh, and 
would have continued the exercise of their own 
religion. But, whereas the refugees in Egypt had 
left their native land of their own free will, the 
exiles in Babylonia were for the most part violently 
nationalist, and less inclined to settle down in a 
foreign country; indeed, for some time it was dif- 
iicult to persuade them that their exile would be 
of long duration (cf. Jer 28 f.). 

The most important factor in shaping the re¬ 
ligion of the exiles in Babylonia was the presence 
among them of the Zadokite priests, of wliom the 
majority had been carried of! with Jehoiachin in 
597 B.C. An unforeseen result of Josiah’s reforms 
was that these priests had been placed in a unique 
position ; for, since they had refused to accept on 
an equality the priests who had ministered at 
the country sanctuaries (Ezk 44^®^*), they were 
compelled to maintain not only that there must 
be but one sanctuary, but also that that one 
sanctuary must be at Jerusalem. These men, 
therefore, could not have acceded to a demand 
for a temple in Babylonia—had such a demand 
been made — without stultifying their previous 
action. 

Prominent among these priests was a certain 
Ezekiel, son of Buzi, a man thoroughly imbued 
with the traditions of the reformed Zadokite priest¬ 
hood as they had taken shape after 021. Ezekiel 
felt himself called to be a prophet in the fifth year 
of Jehoiachin’s captivity, and thenceforward for 
twenty-two years he exercised a powerful influence 
on his fellow-captives. It is vain to speculate why 
for four years Ezekiel was silent; but it is possible 
that for some time he, like his fellow-captives, did 

1 Notice especially Dt 27^. 
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not realize that the exile was likely to be of long 

^''Ltke°'the other great prophets, Ezekiel was con¬ 
vinced that the disasters which had co.ne uiH.n 1 m 
people were dne to sins, but his pnes ly tram ng 
largely modified his conce))tion of what those sins 
had been. He was alive to the social evils, hut, 
in his opinion, Israel’s chief sin in the past had 
consisted in idolatry and idolatrous practices in 
the reli^don of Jaiiweh. Unlike Jeremiah, he i 
considered sacrihee a divine institution, and his 
standpoint is throuidiout sacerdotal rather than 
])rophetic. Hiinselr a man of intensely strong 
convictions, lie makes no allowance for the fact 
that his code of right is of very recent origin. 
Thus he condemns as some of the sins which have 
caused Israel’s ruin the taking of a father’s wives 
by his son (Ezk as well as tlie marriage of a 

half-sister on the father’s side (v."), though such 
practices had lieen, and perhaps in Palestine still 
were, the common custom in Israel (2 8 
cf. On 20^2) 

That Ezekiel, under the circumstances in which 
he found himself, should have developed an indi¬ 
vidualism was hut natural. It was inevitable that 
some of the exiles should be merged in the heathen¬ 
ism of Babylonia ; and the desire to keep the rest 
faithful to Jahweli must have called forth a care 
for individuals wdiich had not been reijuired of 
earlier propliets, so that Ezekiel became the proto- i 
type of the Christian minister. It is true tliat i 
individualism of a sort was already ‘in the air’; < 
even Ixdore the disaster of 597, men had asked w'hy, f 


. lication of priestly traditions was evident y spread 
' over a consi.lerable time. 1 be nucleic of the collec¬ 
tion. wbich bears a strong resemblance to Ezekie s 
, writings, is contained in the so-called Law of Holi¬ 
ness (jrv 17-26), ami iircseiit.s the remarkaWo feature 
that, in connexion with the .slaughter of domestic 
animal.s, it re(iuire.s the ollering of the blood and 
fat at the central altar, so that it must be in sub- 
stance anterior to Deuteronomy. 

The victories of Cyrus and the threatened con¬ 
quest of Babylonia caused grave disquiet not only 
to the exiles themselves, but also, on their behalf, 
to their brethren in Palestine. The situation m 
Babylonia called forth the eloquence of one of the 
most attractive of the canonical prophets, whose 
compositions, however, have come down to iis only 
in a very fragmentary form, and modified and 
interwoven with prophecies of a later date. In 
I the coming overthrow of Chalda'an rule he fore¬ 
saw the release of his people from captivity, and 
hailed Cyrus as a deliverer. Whether his antici¬ 
pations were justitied by the event is very doubtful. 
The belief that Cyrus gave free permission to the 
Jews to return rests only on the statement of the 
Chronicler, whose trustworthiness in this connexion 
may be gauged by the fact that ho represents (Ezr 
D’**) Cyrus as restoring the vessels of the Temple, 
wdiich, ac(!ordirig to the more probable staUmient 
in 2 K 24'* (cf. Jer 52“'), Nebuciiadnezzar had ‘cut 
in pieces’ forty-eight years before. The Cylinder 
Inscription of Cyrus aoes not prove that all the 
captive population of the Babylonian hhnpire w’ere 
allowed to return to their homes, and there is no 


if the fathers had eaten sour grapes, the children’s other conlirination of the Chronicler’s statement. 


teeth shouhi be set on edge (Jer 31*®). Toaprofibet 
who felt himself bound to care for individual souls 
such a question must of necessity present a problem 
which could not bo ignored, amf Ezekiel (ch. 18) 
attempted to grajiple with it. The thought of the 
age was not sulliciently advanced to rtmder a full 
discussion of the problem possilile, and Ezekiel w'as 
harnjiered by the supposed necessity of coupling 
together sin and suffering as cause and effect; luit 
in his efforts to vindicate Jalnveh's justice he in¬ 
sisted on Jahweh’a relation wdth the individual 
soul, and thus jirepared the way for later and fuller 
teaching. 

Ezekiel’s great achievement was the forging of 
the weapon by which the religion of Israel was 
finally enabled to withstand the attacks of heathen¬ 
ism. Being fully convince<i of the sole right of the 
Zadokites to the priesthood, as w'ell as of a re¬ 
turn to Jerusalem, Ezekiel set him.self to commit 
to writing the priestly traditions of the Temple 
ritual, freely introducing, however, in character¬ 
istic fashion, modifications and innovations which 
he considered would be an improvement on the old 
state of things, and insisting on the permanent 
degradation to inferior offices in the Temple of 
those Levites wdio up to Josiah’s reforms haa min¬ 
istered at the country sanctuaries. He claimed 
no ancient authority for this new ‘ecclesiastical 
polity ’; but the school wdiich he founded not un¬ 
naturally concluded, in accordance with his teach¬ 
ing, that wdiat ho laid dowm ought to have been 
practised all along, and this in itself would tend 
to produce the impression that what the priestly 
scholars in Babylonia agreed to be right must have 
been enjoined at the Exodus. It is possible that 
the Zadokite priests, before they left Jerusalem, 
knew the Jahvistic document J in its original form, 
though it is unlikely that they wajuld have accepted 
it as wdiat we should call canonical ; or perhaps, 
after the combination of J and E into JE, the 
latter document, or an account of it, may have 
reached them in Babylonia, and may thus have 
provided them with an example of a framework 
m which to place their legal traditions. The codi- I 


Neither llaggai nor Zechariah refers to any such 
return from captivity, and neither show's the least 
gratitude towards I’er.sia. Probably during the 
reign of (Jyrus the province of Judali continued 
to be governeil by t/ie Babylonian ollicial whose 
name appears in Ezr D as Sheshbazzar. 

i8. Zerubbabel appointed governor of Judah ; 
rebuilding of the Temple.—Though there is good 
rea.son for doubting the (dironicler’s statement as 
I regards Cyrus, tliere is no doubt that in the second 
year of Darius (52(1-519 B.C. ) a member of the old 
royal family of Judah, Zerubbabel the son of Sheal- 
tiel, had been apjiointed governor of Judah. We 
know nothing of the fortunes of the house of David 
in Babylonia beyond tiie fact tiiat Jehoiachin had 
l>een treated with consideration by Evil-merodacli. 
Zerubbabel may have commended himself to Darius 
in some such way as is described in 1 Es 3 f., or he 
may have been selected for the governorship of 
Judah because Darius, in the troubles which lieset 
him at the beginning of his reign, wished to con¬ 
ciliate the inhabitants of that {irovince. That there 
was any return of exiles on a large scale at the 
time of Zenibbabel’s appointment is unlikely ; but 
there is little doubt that he w’ould be accompanied 
by a retinue of his own people, among whom there 
would be, in all probability, some Zadokite 
priests. 

Hitherto little had been done at Jerusalem in 
the way of restoration. Sacrifices were ollered at 
the altar (Hag 2'*); but the Temple bad not been 
rebuilt, and, apparently, its ruins had not oven 
been cleared aw'ay ; the wall of Jerusalem was 
still broken down, and the community generally 
was poverty-stricken. The poverty, however, was 
not universal, and a certain number of peojile 
bad built tliemselves houses which, in the opinion 
of the nrojihet Haggai, were unnecessarily luxuri¬ 
ous. This prophet, of whose antecedents we know 
nothing,^ took advantage of the enthusiasm evoked 
J We are not in a position to decide whether Hagirai and 
Zechariah had returned with Zerubbabel, or whether tney had 
alwa^s lived in Judah. Zechariah’s interest centres in Judah, 
from which it mi^bt be inferred that he belonged to the more 
exclusive Jews of Babylonia. On the other hand, the provinoe 
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by Zerubbabel’s appointment to urge the rebuild¬ 
ing of the Temple. On the new-moon festival 
(c. 1st Sept. 620 B.C.) he addressed the people on 
this subject with such success that, three weeks 
later (c. 24th Sept.), work, probably in the clearing 
of the site, was actually begun. A month later 
(c. 21st Oct.), the work was so far advanced that 
it was possible to lay the foundation-stone with 
solemn ceremony.^ Haggai now encouraged those 
who were despondent because of the inferior char¬ 
acter of the building just begun, by declaring that 
the outcome of the shaking of the world—referring 
probably to the numerous revolts which had broken 
out against Darius in various parts of the Persian 
Empire—would be that the wealth of all nations 
would flow into the Temple. Two months later 
(c. 24th Dec.), ITaggai gave expression to what was, 
doubtless, a general hoj)e—that in Zeriibbabel would 
be seen the reversal of Jeremiah’s judgment on 
Jehoiachin (Hag 2^, Jer 22'^). 

Haggai’s hopes of the dissolution of the Persian 
Emnire proved illusory, however, and it soon became 
evident that Darius would hold his own. The dis- 
ai)pointment thus caused in Judali was combated 
by Zechariah, who endeavoured to keep alive the 
enthusiasm which had been called foitli by the 
project of rebuilding the Temple. Zechariah’s pro¬ 
phecies, of which tliose that have come down to us 
are, for the most part, in allegorical form, are o> 
unioue interest, but only two features of his work 
can here be mentioned. As the work at the Temple 
roceeded successfully, the idea was moote<l, perhaps 
y Zerubbabel himself, of rebuilding the wall of 
Jerusalem, Zechariah, although he hoped and be¬ 
lieved that Zerubbabel would one day actually be 
king of Judah, was fully alive to the danger of such 
an enterprise, and earnestly deprecated it (2^*®). 
The proj)het seems in this instance to have been 
unsuccessful, and the pronosed fortification of 
Jerusalem naturally aroused the suspicion of the 
Samaritans, wdio imagined that Zerubbabel was 
aiming at making himself a second Solomon, and 
of exacting from them forced labour (Ezr 4^-®).^ 

It w^as inevitable that there should be collision 
between those who had always been settled in Jeru¬ 
salem and their brethren who had returned from 
the east. The chief priest at Jerusalem at this 
time was a certain Joshua, son of Jehozadak, 
whose genealogy is connected by the Chronicler 
(1 Ch with the Zadokites probably by the 

mere combination of Jer 52'^ witli Hag D but 
who may have been descended from the Aaronite 
riests wdio had formerly ministered at Bethel, 
'he Zadokite priests who accompanied Zerubbabel 
W’ould naturally regard this man as unqualified 
and at best not superior to the country Levite.s 
who had been permanently degraded to an in¬ 
ferior position.* Joshua, how^ever, found a staunch 
champion in Zechariah, who declared that so long 
as he should bo loyal to Jahweh’s law ho should 
have the government of the d’emple. Zerubbabel, 
Zechariah maintained, should be king upon his 
throne, and Joshua priest at his right hand,^ and 
of Samaria was probably in a more flourishing condition, as it 
had hod longer time Lo recover from the effects of the Assyrian 
invasions. 

1 The date in Hag is a mistaken insertion from v.io. The 
discourse in 2* is evidently that which waa delivered at the 
laying of the foundation-stone. 

a The exact nature of the appeal to Darius is not stated, but 
It may be inforre<l from the 8ubse(iuent appeal said to have been 
addressed to Arlaxcrxes (Ez.r 4^ 

a That Joshua’s misfortune—which Zechariah allegorically 
describes as an accusation by Satan (Zee 31 ® )—was attempted 
deiiosition from the priesthfiod is clear from the fact that ho is 
represented as clad in filthy garments, i.s. garments in which 
it would be impossible for a priest to minister. 

4 In Zee 6^3 for ‘on his throne’ (the second time of the occur¬ 
rence of the phrase) the LXX has ‘ at his right hand ’; and, since 
there is a reference to two people in the following clause, it Is 
evident that the name of Joshua has been omitted in this verse, 
while it has been wrongly written for that of Zerubbabel in v.u. 


counsel of peace should be between the two of 
them. By his championship of Joshua, Zccliariah 
decided that the right of the prie.sthood at Jeru¬ 
salem belonged to the sons of Aaron. No doubt 
he was perfectly willing that, in accordance v ilh 
the provision of the Deuteronomic law, the sons of 
Zadok should also be allowed to minister as priesl.s, 
but the consequence of giving the chief position at 
the Temple to an Aaronite would be that any Zadok¬ 
ites who desired to minister as priests would be 
compelled to enrol themselves in the gild of Aaron. 
Accordingly, w^hen the news reached Babylonia 
that Zerubbabel, whom the Jewish exiles regarded 
as their legitimate ruler, had recogriizcd the gild 
of Aaron as legitimate priests at Jenisaleni, the 
students of the priestly traditions in Babylonia 
would be compelled to accept tliis recognition as 
final, and to merge the ZadoKites in the Aaronites. 
In tliis way we can explain the otherwise inexplic¬ 
able fact that, whereas in Ezekiel the clergy are 
divided into Zadokites and Levites, in the Priestly 
Code we find Aaronites and Levites. 

19. Samaritan jealousy of Judah.—Zechariah’s 
championship of Joshua involved far greater con¬ 
sequences than the mere decision between Aaron 
and Zadok. The religious reunion of Samaria and 
Judah was still a very recent event, and, had there 
been a prcilominance of a Babylonian (and, there¬ 
fore, exclusively Judaiari) party at this time, the 
links which united the two provinces must have 
snapped, and the religion and national life of 
Samaria would have been developed on quite dis¬ 
tinct lines, in which case we should probanly have 
lost all history of the northern kingdom. As it 
was, the cleavage between those whom we may call 
the Zerubbabel party {i.e. those who had returned 
with Zerubbabel from Babylonia), who would natur¬ 
ally be strongest in Jeru.salem itself, and the rest 
of the population was never entirely healed. The 
growing jealousy betAveen Samaria and Judah, as 
well as the fact that Neheniiah, whose feelings 
were altogether anti-Samaritan, found a following 
in Jerusalem, is suflicient proof of this ; but the 
jealousy appears to have been })olitical rather than 
religious, and there may have been mingled with it 
the rival claims of the families of Saul and David, 
should the Monarchy bo restored.* 

Happily, tliese jealousies did not interfere with 
the idea of the essential unity of Israel. The work 
of collecting the ancient traditions, which liad 
already produced the documents J and k., was still 
continued. Pearly stories of the conn nest of Pales¬ 
tine by the various tribes and of the subsequent 
history of the country were collected, arranged, 
and modified, in order to insist on the unity of 
Israel. Moreover, since the influx of heathen into 
the land still continued, and the religion of .lahweh 
was but lighlly held by many who professed it, a 
school of proplietH, who had already produced the 
book of Deuteronomy, laboured unceasingly to 
eradicate idolatry, using as the basis of their teach¬ 
ing the stories now current of the past.^ The 
methods of the ancient })rophets who had taught 
by hymns which could be learnt by heart were still 
employed to convey warnings against idolatry (( .7., 
Dt 32), and to sot forth the blessings which uiij^ht 
be exp€H'.ted as the result of ohediem-e (t’.g., Dt .33). 
A collection of Jeremiah’s prophecies had been in 
existence for some time, and probably also collec- 

1 The prominence g^iven in tlie existinj? books of .S;umiel to the 
rejection of Saul in favour of David would that it was 

claimed by some in Samaria tiiat a king who should reign over 
all Israel should not be of the house of David. There is no dilll- 
culty in the supjm.sition that some members of Saul’s family 
still remained at Oibeah. 

’■i A good illustration of this is found in the words put into the 
mouth of Joshua (Jos 24). In mentioning the ])eople who dwelt 
beyond the Euphrates and served other gods, the writer really 
has in view the immediate ancestors of many of those whom he 
is addressing. 
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tions of the sayings of Amos, Ilosea, fs/iiali, Mieah, 

Zeolianiali, Nalnim, and ll,thakknkd 

Tlie ideals of those whom /ts-hariah had oii- 
deava>iired to dissu/ide from al teiiijtt iti^^ to tortify 
denisalem eontiinu'd to l>e ehei'iNlied i)y many in 
that (“ity. d’iie work of rehuildiii^ the wall was 
probably be^oin in 515 n.<;., and Tatteiiai and 
Shot bar-bozoiiai aj>]u'aled against it sueeessfnlly 
to tile i'ersian government. Aeeording to Ezr 4^, 
an aj)})eal was made to Xi'i'xes (Aliasneriis) against 
tlie dews ;ibuut the year 4S5 B.C., from whieii it 
may lu' infeired that there was then another 
attemi)t to fortify deriisalem. The w’ork was yet 
again takf'ii in hand in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Lonuiiminus, f)r()l)ably between 4()U and 455.'^ On 
tliis oeeasion the wall ajipears to have been almost 
eomjth'ted ndien Artaxmxea, in response to an 
earnest appeal from Kehiini and Shimshai, who 

app('ar to liave been respectively governors of work whieli he priiposetf to do. He determined, 
Samaria and some other rnlestiniaii province therefore, to jmhiish in Jerusalem the law of the 
allowed these men to raise troops in the country Zadokite lawyers in Babylonia; and, since it was 
and to stop the work. A force composed of impos.sible to expect that Ealestine w'ould give up 
^amantans, Amnionites, Moabites, and otliers its Scriptures, he decided follow the lueeedeiit 
ttiereiij.on attacked .lerusalein, demolished a eon- set wlien the Scriptures of Samaria and Judah had 
siderable portion of the newly built wail, hurned the been combined into JE. Probably in order to 
gates, am carried oil many captives.^ The Edom- carryout this work, Ezra returned to the east, but 
lies ot whom large numbers had for more than a on this point w'e have no information. In 433 
iioi tliward.s and had hecume Nehemiah got Artaxerxes to appoint him governor 
he S , : u', ’ "’"f ‘'yr.'-n" ‘-y Jeru^Ue..,, and returned thither. perLps ac 

of tn'aXek W cornpanied hy Kzra. As yet little hail hcL ac- 

for.Afo ^ ^ denisalem party never eomplished in the matter of reform. So la.x were 

,hf o( S 

..S:,,. 

whatev'er” Iheir loyalty. But, ‘ Kt‘aliziM>c ^bat no reform could bp pennanent which did not 

Hn ' 1 ^ ^ I ^ ti^^'bJariation of the Persian ^ 5'‘4iPini!ih took Ht<-ps to somre the re- 

nrevTV^ UiVluw."" docllment'waT drlwn ''!md ^ 

previously received a report of the forlorn condit ion icaju. ^The 

;LS“;gsri;,:!o 

ma^r'^ ^inival at Jerusalem, Nehemiali, after ‘letpnnmed’witlf reruml[y, ^for 

proposed to do. Perh.ap.s the recent att i k n nr . I ,‘’y and Ezra was 

JerusaJeni had alienated from tho S^rMori/ n probably the whole Pentateuch, that is to .say it 


existing conditions, to indoctrinate their fellow- 
countrymen. Nehemiah came to the conclusion 
that tlie reforms which he desired could not be 
carried into jirai'tiee unless the small minority who 
sympathized with liirn were reinforced hy a mis.sion 
from Bahyioiiia. Ujion his return to the east lie 
obtained permission irom Artaxerxes for the return 
to Jerusalem under the leadership of P'zra * of a 
numher of Jews (probably carefully selected) ^ 
then living in the east. 

21. Mission of Ezra ; publication of the Law.— 

Upon their arrival an attemjit was made to separate 
Jews from non-.Jews, and to put a stop to mixed 
marriages. Die attemnt aroused intense opposition 
and little was elleeted. Ezra must indeed have 
felt himself powerless, inasmuch as among a people 
who possessed ami reveremed Scriptures he had 
none to wdiieh he could appeal as authority for tlie 
work which he priiposetl to do. He determined. 


-—nzvz... viiij oafimrxe/ins cue 

. yrnpatliie.s of some wlio would not oLherwi.se have 
been Imstile to them. Nehemiiil,’., propo.sal wa.s 
entluisiiisticiilly ailopted. ami in lifty-tm, days the 
repair ot the wall was completeij. OiiriiJ this 
hrst visit to .Jerusalem however, Nehemiah appears 
to have aecomp islied little else. At every turn he 
wu'iTu ‘■'•alized how wideli^ his own ideal.s, 

flip'^o P'go**‘“‘fP ’y 'Jewish coniiiiiinity in 
he east, dillered from those of the people wlio in 
lalestine profes.sed to he Israelite.* The radical 
diliere.ice between the religion of the Jews in 

tv iT‘'l r\ '"’'f among whom 

ey lived had mi^e iiitermarriage almost an ira- 

poasihihty, and the Jews had remained a com- 

there ^ Nehemiah’s horror, 

here «a.s no such sharp line of demarcation 
gmse who 111 Jerusalem were like-minded with 

hK e'li'i, Vr®’'®! » """g'tj. «"<! tf-cre seemed 

h (h! likelihood of their being aide, under the 

rhi8 inu.st not be taken to mean that any of these roIhcUana 
have readied u.s in their orij^inal form. They haveaJJ been mnr! 
or les.s inorliHed tx) suit the exi^fencies of later a^es. 

^ See (jinihrxiije liihlical EsKaps, p. 117 . 


am the 1 nestly Code (E), including the Law of 
lloline.s.s (11); It must not, however, be sui,posed 
that It had as yet attained to it.s present form 
1 ho.se who worked at the eodilieation of the Priestly 
vode in Babylonia could not provide for all Uie 
contingencies widch would ari.se when the Law had 
been nut into force in Palestine, and many an 
amendment and addition must have been found 
neceasary after 433. 

breach with the Samaritans.— From 
the hrst Nehemiah had shown himself uncompro¬ 
mising in hi8 Judtean and Zadokite iirejudices. 
Having fp-own up as a member of a race wliich had 
pertoree been separate from other races for several 
generations, he could not bring himself to look 
upon people of mixed nationality as truly Israelite. 
Although those who accompanied Ezra seem to 
have been chosen as representative of the twelve 
tribes, Nehemiah soon showed that, in his opinion 

f or this view of the relation of Nehemiah and Ezra 
Cambridge Biblical Etieays, p. 123 ff. **• 

and^Ezr^mia!!’® »raong the returninf? exilea, 

ana kzra made a snecia nomt nf r»rrkr.iir(r.r.. 01*.^;..' 


-; c - iw, r;, ,n<je looLical Exmyn, p. 117. p l^evites among the returninff exilea 

1 l.n/ ftndermg of the English version in Neh 13, ‘ the remnant It i« procAiring some (Ezr gift-W)’ 

i ‘u r *fv P ^1 naturaliy suggests to English the renfrn n deportation of the Zadokites till 

ri uh rs the l.ahyionian captivity, but the Hebrew is inor« ho® ^ at Jerusalem had 

n.uurally Understood of the carrvintr off of fhoso Ihn hoA k of one rank. rusaiera nad 

' ceeritl v captured in war. ^ f Cambridge Biblical Esftaye, p. 126 f. ; cf. also W H Kostera 

art. Ezra-Nehemiah in EBi ii. 1487, j 17 ( 0 ). ' 
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Judah alone was genuinely Israelite. The Samari¬ 
tans he scorned and hated. Under these circum¬ 
stances a breach sooner or later was inevitable, 
and we can scarcely w'onder that, when Nehemiah 
dismissed tlie grandson of the high priest from 
office at the Temple on the ground that lie had 
married the daughter of Sanliallat, the governor 
of Samaria (Neb 13'“’^), the last straw had been laid 
on the burden of Samaritan patience. Shechem 
still retained memories of its once famous sanctuary, 
and the dismissed priest, whose name, according 
to Josephus {/1 XI. vii. 2, viii. 2, 4), was Manasseh, 
was soon installed there as priest in a new temple.^ 
The cleavage seems to have followed political lines, 
the boundary between the two provinces being 
also the boundary between the areas of the rival 
sanctuaries. By this schism, which was, indeed, 
the culmination of Nehemiah’s whole policy, the 
Jews of Jerusalem and its vicinity became as 
com[detely separated from their neighbours in 
Pale.stine as their brethren in the east had been 
from the heathen population of Babylonia. 'I’he 
Jew became a man apart, and a century of isolation 
gave to the now Judaism sufficient strength to 
enable it to stand against the flood of new' ideas 
which came in with Alexander the Great. 

We do not know what eflect the Samaritan 
schism had upon Galilee. The mention of Kedesb 
as a city of refuge (Jos 20^) implies that Galilee 
had, at least to some extent, accepted the law oi 
the One Samduary, and in Maccaba^an times there 
Nvere not a fcNv loyal Jews in the district (1 Mac 
6 ^^'^). It is impossible to say whether these had 
settled in the north since 332, or whether the 
Israelites of Galileo remained loyal throughout the 
Samaritan scbism, Tlie latter sujiposition is by no 
means impossible, for Galilee ancl Samaria formed 
did'erent provinces, and the jealousy betw'een 
Samaria and Judah was almost wholly political. 

Since the <loportation of Jew s by Nclaicmadnezzar, 
there had been a real danger that religion might 
develop on such dill'erent lines in the east and in 
the w'est as to cause a iiermanent cleavage in the 
religion of Israel. By the combination of the law 
of the east with that of the w^est, Nehemiah had 
averted this danger. In Egypt, however, the 
Israelite settlers appear bo have known nothing of 
the development of the Law at borne. It is very 
doubtful whether they possessed any portion of tlie 
Pentateuch. It is practically certain that they 
were unacouainted with Deuteronomy and the 
Priestly Code. 

The drastic measures adopted by Nehemiah to 
get rid of those who would not accept the new Law, 
based as this was entirely on religious principles, 
inevitably transformed the population which did 
accept it into a church rather than a nation, and 
in such a state of things the priests were naturally 
all-important, and the high priest was regarded as 
the head of the State. It w'ould seem, however, 
that the national spirit was not wholly dead, and 
that there were even proposals to elect a king— 
proposals which were vigorously opposed by the 
clerical aristocracy.“ 

1 Josephus puts this schism a century later, but that Sanballat 
was governor in the 6th cent B.c. is proved by the Elephantine 

idea that the kingdom of N. Israel was composed of ten 
tribes probably arose very late. Since Simeon was absorbed in 
Judah, and Levi was not a territorial tribe, the number ten can 
be obtained only by counting Benjamin. In some passages 
Judah seems bo”^ denote the kingdom of Judah, e.g, Jg lio, 
1 K 1220, and Is described as ‘one tribe,’ e.g. in 1 K 
Later on, probably in consequence of the presence of powerful 
Ben jamite families in the province of Judah, J udah was reckoned 
as two tribes, Judah and Beniamin, Simeon being ignored, and 
the number ten was obtained simply by subtracting two from 
twelve. 

8 No one can fall to be struck by the extraordinary statements 
put into the mouth of Samuel when the people demand a king, 
and by the arrogant way in which the prophet is represented 
as ^vdng his orders to the king. 


23 . Institution of synagogues and rise of the 
scribes.—Nclieiniah’.s eflbrts to enforce I 1 h 3 Law 
produced one result of inestimable advantage for 
the deveIoj)ment of spiritual religion—the institu¬ 
tion of synagogues with the consequent rise of the 
scribes. Since a IvUW' so complex as that contained 
in the I’cntatcmffi could not have been learnt at 
one hearing, it must have been necessary to provide 
fur regular instruction in it; and the informal 
meetings which in the jiast had taken place in tlie 
prophets’ houses ((-f. 2 Iv 4^) probably suggested a 
way in winch tiiis could be effected. Henceforth 
those who wislied to know the will of Jaliweli be¬ 
took tliemselve.s, not to the propliets who liad taught 
according to their own intuition, hut to those 
wdio were duly instructed in tlie written Law. 
Professional prophets, indeed, long continued to 
exist, hut they were men with wdiom prophecy w'f^ua 
merely a livelihood. The nol)ler exponents of 
Jahwell’s will found their insiiiratioii for the most 
part in the Scriptures, though prophei^y w'as by no 
means dead, if the w ord he understood not of tlie 
form, but of the substance of the iiiessjige delivered.* 

It was im})ossil)le that the Jews should live 
among so highly civilized a people as the Baby¬ 
lonians without acijuiring a considerable amount 
of culture, and the connexion hetw'een Palestine 
and the east during the 6 th and 5tli centuries had 
probably brought much of this culture to Jerusalem. 
Doubtless a number of practices of w liich Ezra and 
Nehemiah would have disapproved lingered on or 
even found their way into Jewdsli religious life, 
and in some cases, such as the celebration of the 
Day of Atonement, were found to have taken so 
Arm a hold ui>on the jieojilo that it became nece.ssary 
to embody them in the Law. There can be little 
doubt, however, that, as a w hole, the develoj^mient 
in religion from the time of Nehemiah was in the 
direction of a higher spirituality. It is true that 
the prie.sts whom Malachi had rebuked about the 
middle of the 5th cent., and who were Mien far 
from being spiritual leaders, do not ajipear to have 
been any better after Nehemiah’s reforms, but 
happily tlie spirituality of Israel did not depend 
on tlio Temjile. 

From the Samaritan schism till the coming of 
Alexander the history of Judah is almost a blank. 
Josephus tells u.s {Ant. XI. vii. 1) of a quarrel 
between tlie high priest Johanan and his brother 
Jeshua, and of the murder of the latter, which 
w'as puriislicd by Ihigoas, who may reasonably be 
identified with the Bagolii who, according to the 
Elephantine pajiyri, was governor of Judah in 408. 
Perliajis the prophecy of Joel in its original fonu 
dates from the period between Nehemiah and 
Alexander, and doubtless the redaction of the 
historical books still continued. 

24 . Condition of Judaism, 332-198 B.C.—With 
the coming of Alexander the Great a new era 
dawned for Palestine and for Judaism. The 
Persians had been most unpopular rulers, and 
Alexander promised a large measure of freedom. 
But long isolation had produced, at least in the 
rank and file of Judaism, a shrinking from contact 
with heathenism, and it was perhaps for some time 
doubtful whether the little community of Jews in 
Jerusalem and the neighbouring districts of Judah 
would gain any advantage from the ojiening up of 
the world which had resulted from Alexancler’s 
conquests. It is probable that in the book of Jonah 
we have a rebuke of that contemptuous attitude 
towards the Gentiles which wa-s endangering the 

1 This is doubtless the explanation of the development of the 
apocalyptic as distinct from the earlier prophetic style, which 
is especially characteristic of the 2nd cent. b.c. Prophetic 
methods wore then discredited (Zee Exhortations hod 

long before been put into the mouth of historical characters, 
but now descriptions of past events and of their still future 
outcome were together put into the mouth of some one in the 
past, thus teaching a philosophy of history. 
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very existence of the nation. The writer, who, 
like St. t^aui, evidently contrasts ‘Jews by nature^ 
with ‘sinners of tlie (ientilesj maintains that 
fsraeJ has a inessa^'‘e for tiio world, and it was 
doubtless due to him, and to those wlio were like- 
minded, that Jews loyal to their reli'^don now left 
the narrow district to wiiich they had been re¬ 
stricted and settled not only further aheld in 
Palestine, but also in more remote parts of 
Alexander’s dominions. 

ft is not unlikely tliat the Jews had at first 
antici[)ated from the comin<,r of Alexander greater 
fre(‘di*m fhaji was actually given them. They 
must ha\'e felt keenly their subjection to tlie 
tToIemaie rule, although that rule was mild com¬ 
pared with Persian mctliods of government. A 
new trouble w-as, however, arising. With the 
advent of Hellenism the religion of dahwch bad to 
grapple with a more dangeious foe than it had as 
} et encountered. At first the dangt'r was scarcely 
realized but, as milder government made it in¬ 
creasingly possible for Jews to become wealthy, 
tlie attractions ot Hellenism became more serious 
In the book of Proverbs we have a picture of a 
rairly well-to-do community, and the warnings 
against foreign vices here given show the tempta¬ 
tions to which the younger Jews especially were 
exjiosc'd. 

25 . Struggle between Judaism and Hellenism.— 
vviiou Antiorhus the (;reat became master of 

outwnr^f of .Judaism was 

outwardly more lounsliing than had ixmn tlie case 
Or centuues. The work wiiicli Simon the son of 

ts?r “f file Temple 

S r oO al^ut the end of the 3rd cent, i.s sufficient 
proof tliat there was a con.siderahle amount of 


wealtli among loyal Jews. Moreover, tliere l.ad 
been a m-eat expansion of Judai.srn, and Jewi.sli 
communities were to be found not only in Jeru.salem 
and the almost exclu.sively Jewi.sh di.strict.s of 
Judma, but also in tJalilee and (filcad, a.s well aa 
among the Ammonites, Moal,ite.s, ICdomites. and 
pnlistines l|,e poorer Jew.s, especially in the 
country districts were loyal to the l.aw; but 
particularly in Jeru- 
wleiii, the social disadvantages of customs radically 
opposed to Hellenism were being keenly felt, and 

"’ere di.spo.seil to 

VO ,n a way winch, if ,t did not actually imply 
the nliaridomnent of the Law, at least showed a 
dangerous mclmalion to coquette with Helleni.sm. 

It IS uniieces.saiy to trace here in detail the 
widening of the breach between those who were 
pyal to tlie 1 aw, the as they came toZ 

called, and t,ho.se vyho were in favour of adopting 
Htlleiiism ; or to describe the events which led to 


distress were found in the words of the prophets 
whose utterances were now sometimes modiliod or 
amplified to suit the situation, sometimes imitated. 
Several passages in the prophetical books, especially 
Isaiah, as these have come down to us, show signs 
of having been composed or adapted during this 
period of storm and stress. 

It is impossible here to tell the story of the 
Maccabopan struggle and of the successes achieved 
by the Jews, beginning with the re-dedication of 
the Temple on ‘ 2 oth Dec. 165 B.c. and culminating 
in the granting of autonomy to the Jews under 
Simon, who was accepted as high jjriest in 141. 
The tremendous importance of the religious de¬ 
velopment during tliis period lias been overlooked, 
partly owing to preconceived idea.s about the 
history of tlie Canon and the date of the Septuagint 
version, but largely owing to the niiite correct 
feeling tliat the religion of the Psalms and the 
books of tlio Prophets is on a far higlier jilane than 
that which is found in the books of Mac(;abees. 
Yet, if it he remembered that the Ilasidim and 
the Maccabees w'ere not identical, and that, whereas 
some of the latter— c.g. Jonathan and Simon— 
Were, despite their personal bravery, stained with 
vice, of the former the Ajiostle writes, ‘of whom 
the world w'as not worthy ’ (He 11 *^), objection.s to a 
Maccahiean date on this score will have little force. 

Happily, the Maccabees w'ere defiendmit for a 
time on tlie help of the IJitstdiTn, and to this cause 
I'e may attribute the fact that, in the work of 
restoration under Simon, the IJitsidim appear to 
have had considerable influence. In Jerusalem and 
in many synagogues the Scriptures had been burnt, 
uemced, or defiled, and after the struggle it would 
probably he necessary to edit the prophetic writings 


> an 


from tattered and mutilated fragments, the originTii 
^criptures and later compositituis based upon them 
being in many cases indistinguishable. At tiio 
same time the synagogue collections of Psalms, 
>yhich had now become an integral part of the re- 
igious of fhe people, would he combined for 
the u.se of the Temple, and a beginning would thus 
be made of the la.st section of the Hebrew ('anon 
In the Isalmsand in the liooksof the Prophets, as 
they linally appear after the Maccaliman slnn^trie 
JVC .see how groat an evolution lias taken place in 
Israel. The crude religion of Israel, as it had 
existed seven\hundred years before, has been en- 
nclied and punlied ‘ by divers portions and in 
divers manners.’ The crudities olten remain hut 
to a great extent they fail to obtrude themselves 
because they too have been made to serve the 
purpo.se of a spiritual religion, and only the student 
religion recognizes their original 

The climax of OT revelation was achieved 


fj.o ff A f A events wnicU let 

the attempt of Antioelius Epiplianes to make 

end of Judaism. That attempt marks the greatest thmm.i."';;""" o- revelation was achieved 
and most glorious development in tlie rein don of 1 the sufierings of the 4 /M/im.. Those 

Never before had the religion of Jahweh once tried the faith of the 

- ...• ■ ^ • danweh be.st men in Lsrael almost to breaking, were seen 

in the final issue not only to have preserved the 
national life of Israel, but to have established a 


Israel. 


- - —- Aiau Liie leiigion or Janweh 

been subjected to so severe a trial; yet it not onlv 
8t(wd Hie test, but emerged from it spiritualized 
^ resislance of the 

Jidsidim was passive ; martyrdom followed martyr¬ 
dom and massacre massacre. Hitherto it had been 
the received tcacliing tliat compensation for sull'er- 
ing would bo given to the righteous before death, 
but now old tlieones of retribution, which had 
perhaps been miite recently attacked in the poein 
of Job, broke down utterly. T'he imMhn aiked. 
Why standest thou so far off, O Jahweh?,’ and 
. ^ synagogue there went up the cry 

My C»od, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?' 
Inough for some time they found no answer, thev 
were yet loyal. Hunted as they were from place 
to place, and treated as sheep for the slaugliter 
they nevertheless continued to meet, and to 
comfort one another. Lessons for the present 


Cl.urcli winch attracted the best elements of other 
nations. At last the meaning of martyrdom was 
made clear, and those who in their suffering for 
the right had proved themselves to be the true 
Israel were vindicated. To this Lsrael, His stead- 
fast servant who had faith to discern Ills utterance, 
Jahweh had spoken in no uncertain voice: 

* It is too lijfht a thinjir that thou shouldest be my servant to 
raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of 
Israel : I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth ’ (Is 4{>6), 

» Wellhausen, I^aelitische und jiiduche Ge. 

gW/fr Berlm, 1901; J E. Carpenter and G. Harford- 
Battersby, Ihe Uexatevch, London, 1902; S. R Driver 
IrUroduction to the Literature of the O'Dt, Edinbiirirh I9is- 

ox .rtU lo Em »nd BVB. R. H. > 
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ITALY (ANCIENT).— I. Introductory.— The 

design of this article is limited to recording briefly 
such features in the religious belief and usage of 
Ancient Italy duriri^^ the last six centuries n.c. as 
are independent, so tar as can be ascertained, both 
of Etruscan and of Roman religion. The materials 
for such an account are, of course, scanty. They 
consist mainly of ancient inscriptions or arc-hmo- 
logical remains from the areas inhabited by tribes 
not speaking either Latin or Etruscan, combined 
with what meagre records survive, in Roman and 
Creek authors, of the customs of those tribes. 
This record is often still dilhcult to interpret; and 
there is always the danger that a particular cult 
in a particular district (say in the 3rd or later 
centuries li.C. ), though wearing all the appearance 
of native usage, may really have been planted 
there by either Etruscan or (Reek influence. Under 
these circumstances, the only useful method is to 
avoid general statements relating to the whole of 
the peninsula, and to present instead a brief outline 
of the salient features of each separate tribal area ; 
so that, however limited our progress may be, there 
will bo at least firm ground oeneath our feet. By 
comparison of the details given here with the artt. 
Roman Religion and Etuuscan Religion, the 
reader will easily reach such general conclusions as 
may at present safely be drawn. 

2. Chronology. — The period which is mostly 
represented by the statements that follow, wlien 
no more precise dates are given, is from 400-90 n.c. 
(or, more narrowly, from 350-150). After the 
latter year there w ere not many [)arts of Italy in 
which Latin w'as not commonly undenstood and 
spoken ; and after 89 R.C., at the conclusion of the 
Social War, what remained of the local dialects 
rai)idly died out. So soon as the conquering idiom 
has established itself in a locality, it becomes 
diflicult to distinguish with certainty the surviving 
elements of local usage from the f»redominant 
influence of Roman custom. The beginning of the 
record is for most districts safely reckoned at 400 
B.C., since (with the possible exception of a few 
Venetic inscriptions from Padua, and some in¬ 
teresting, but as yet mainly undeciphered and 
almost wholly untranslated, inscriptions from the 
Eastern coast, such as the inscriptions of Cas- 
trignano and Urecchio) there are no dialectal 
inscriptions which can be referred to any earlier 
date than 400 B.C., when the knowledge of the 
Gneco - Etruscan alphabet first penetrated the 
mountain tribes of the centre, tlirough their con¬ 
tact with the Greek colonies of the Western coast 
and with the Etruscans. Nevertheless, it will be 
found that some of the records come themselves 
provided with a considcrabh; history, from the 
analysis of which we can glean not uninterest¬ 
ing particulars of the beliefs of the tribes at a 
period antecedent to tlie first Gallic invasion, 
though in no case earlier than the arrival of the 
Etruscans. 

3. Tribal areas. —For a description of the 
geographical distribution of the dill'erent tribes 
of Ancient Italy, the reader must be referre<l to 
other sources—the art. ‘Italy’ in 

sect, on ‘ Ancient Languages and People.s.’ It wdll 
suffice to enumerate here the following diffierent 
tribes of whose religious beliefs we have some 
limited knowledge : (1) the Messapians in the 
South Eastern j^eninsula ; (2) the Sarnnite tribes 
occupying roughly the southern half of the centre 
of the peninsula ; ( 3 ) their kinsmen who settled in 
the Campanian plain between 440 and 400 B.C., 
over-running a partly Italic and partly Etruscan 
population, especially in the great city of Capua, 
which they held until it w’as destroyed in 211 B.C. ; 
(4) their kinsmen to the North—a group of hanly 
mountaineers, of whom the Marsians and Pmlignians 


were the most conspicuous ; (5) the Sabines, the 
brothers of the Roman Patricians and the ams'stors 
of the Samnites ; ( 6 ) the ancient inhabitants of 
Latium, probably identical wuth the Plelxnans at 
Rome; (7) the Volscians, a primitive tribe who 
occupied the marshes on the coast and some of tiie 
hills behind them, between the Latins and tlie 
Campanians ; ( 8 ) the Umbrian inhabitants of 

Iguvium, the authors of the famous Iguvine 
Tables; (9) the Veneti in the plains of the North 
E^ast. This leaves out of account the Bnittii in the 
extreme South Western peninsula, the Ligurians in 
the North We.st (sec art. LlGUKlAN Religion), and 
the Picentincs in the East; no very substantial 
record of the religion of any of these at this period 
has been as yet discovered. For the usages of the 
Celtic invaders of Trans-Alpine Gaul, see art. 
CKi/rs. 

(1) Messapians. —In the scanty and difficult 
inscriptions that survive from tliis people (the 
tribe from which the Latin poet Ennius sprang) no 
deities have been recognized excejit such as are 
familiar on Greek soil ; and the only divine name 
that occurs frequently enough to be identilied 
W'ithout liesitation is thatof the goddess Aphrodite 
in a genuine Messapian form (Aprodita), w hich is 
fairly good evidence that her worship was estab¬ 
lished in the locality, though it is probable that 
the goddess Damater (Attic Uemeter) was also not 
unknown. According to E^estus (j). 181 [ed. C. O. 
Miillcr, Leipzig, 1839]), the Jupiter to whom the 
Messapian Salentini sacrificed a horse had the 
e|)ithct Menzana—a name for which there is more 
than one possible but no certain etymology. Even 
Mommsen’s careful collection {Unterital. DialcktCy 
pl>. 85-98) of the evichince from ancient writers con¬ 
tains hardly anything that is of service to students 
of religion. 

( 2 ) The Sarnnite tribes. —The Sarnnite tribes w’ere 
in origin identical with the Sabines,* and there is 
little doubt that, like them, they shared many of 
the beliefs and usages of the Roman oflicial re¬ 
ligion. 'riiere is no doubt, c.g.^ that they practised 
the curious institution of i\ni ver sacrum, by which, 
under pressure of some public calamity, all the 
creatures, human and others, born in a particular 
spring were devoted to the gods, and compelled at 
a certain age to leave the territory of the r(‘st of 
the tribe and seek a home elsewhere. Bucli, 
according to a well-attested tradition, w^as the 
origin of the distinction between the Samnites 
proper and the Sabines (see, e.g., E’estus, p. 320 f., 
100 [Muller]). In the intercourse between Romans 
and Samnites in the Sarnnite Wars tlic'y ajrpear to 
have well understood the fetial ceremonies prac¬ 
tised by the Romans (see Livy, ix. 1-12), and 
they certainly shared the body of early Italic 
custom whicdi the Romans originally denoted by 
the term ins gentium. More definite information 
about their beliefs is afforded by a wmll-iueserved 
monument, wdiich has hardly attracted as much 
notice as it deserves. It is a bronze tablet, now 
in the British Museum, inscribed on both sides, 
known a.s the Tabula Agnonensis, from the name 
of the modern village (Agnone) near wdiich it w as 
found, and Avhich is near the site of the ancient 
Bovianum. This table enumerates the deitii's 
w'orshi|)pcd in a sacred grove or garden, and pre¬ 
sents some details of their cult. The te.xt of it is 
typical of the religion of the most powerful tiibe 
of Italy, and worth quotation in full. A query in 
the translation indicates the points at which the 
meaning of the Oscan is still subject to doubt. It 
should be explained that the whole grove was 
sacred to a (])resumably feminine) deity called 
Kerres, wdio certainly stands in some near relation 
to the Latin Ceres ; and most of the various deities 

1 See (6) below. 
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have an epithet siiowing their siihonlination to or 
connexion with her. 

‘ The followinj^ deities arc placed in the Oarden of Kerres. A 
statue to the ^odrlesa of (iestation (?) ; to tlie Gooci-IIumoiired 
ffod fMerciiry]; to Kerres ; to the Kerrean niother ; to tlie K’^d- 
dess Midwife; to tlie Kerrean Wet-Nurse; to the Kerrean 
Streams; to the ininost-forestirevealiii'^ goddess ; to the 
Kerrean Rains; to tlie Kerrean Dawns; to .love the Door¬ 
keeper (?) ; to Jove (lie Ruler; to the Kerrean Hercuhis ; to the 
faitiiful ^uMldcHs of l)eli\-ery ; to ttie Divine C.'reatresa. 

On tlie altar f<^r fire-saorilice a siiered offerinjf is decreed at 
every alternate festival. 

At the vtarden the statues are dedicated to the following 
alteMdarit.s of flora. To the Kerrean Prescntress [i.r. a goddess 
of liirth'-J: to the Kerrean Wet-Nurse; to the Kerrean K'lora ; 
to i'ather (Jood-Hiiinour [.Mercury], 

The following altars lielong to tlie garden : ’ 
i Tlien follou s an enumeration of the deities whose statues have 
been already mentioned in which Jupiter tlie Ruler is aI.>^o called 
I’ius, ‘dutiful ’ (as sou or father?); then a repetition of the rule 
for the tire-N u rihce, and, finally, the statement that the garden 
' is dedicated to the Decumanii ’ (deities of the sacred tithes?).] 
It would be out of pbice to diseu.ss the details of 
this interesting list; but it will be seen at once 
that there could hardly be a better illustration of 
the half-anirnistic stage whieli W’arde I^'owh'r lias 
traced in his Jicligious Expcrienre of the Roman 
People (Jiondon, 1911), p. 117. Side by side with 
fairly complete persons, such as Jupiter, Hercules, 
and Ceres, we have a number of shadowy liguiins 
representing dillerent natural ojierations of im¬ 
portance to the worshipper in an agricultiinil 
community, and their connexion with the supreme 
creative force represented by Kerres is expressed 
with curious faithfulness by the continual repeti¬ 
tion of the epithet ‘ Kerrean.’ 

This town, llovianum, was the chief centre of 
the Samnites ; hut no Saninite inscriptions have 
survived connected with any building.s. An in¬ 
teresting charaetcu istic, however, of a large temple 
which has been laid hare upon the site (modern 
CalcatelJo, near Pietrabbondarite) is that the liill 
on which it stood slopes towards the E. ; and, in 
opler that the worshipper might not have to turn 
his back upon the E. in addressing the statue of 
the god, t}ii.s was placed on tlie N. side wall of the 
(adla, similar arrangements being made with the 
altars outside. The temple presumably belonged 
to Apollo. One other deity who should he men¬ 
tioned was called in Saninite form Anagtia, better 
known under her Marso-Latin title of Angitia (see 
below, H). 

CA) Jhe (himpnnian .^.—The inscription.s of the 
prosperous towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
which were overwhelmed in A.D. 79, im lude many 
whieli go hack to the Oscan period, and vouch for 
the worshif) of Apollo, Flora, Venus, and Hereul(‘s, 
under tluur Oscan titles of Apellu, Eluusa, Her- 
entas, and Hereoliis. To Hercolus, for in.stanee, 
was dedicated a spacious temple on the coniines of 
Nola and Aiiella, whose administration formed the 
subject of a solemn treaty between the two com¬ 
munities (K. S. Conway, Italie Dialects, no. 05). 

On the leaden curses, of which several have been 
preserved, having been originally nut into tombs 
in order to be conducted by the dead man (who 
had no connexion with the curse) to another world, 
we find the deity Kerres with an epithet aretitikei 
(supj)o.sed to mean ‘avenging’); and also a euphem¬ 
istic description of some punitive deities as ‘the 
best of maidens’ {vnlaimfis puklum), who with 
Kerres are besought to punish the victim of the 
curse by depriving him of all canacity to under¬ 
take any operation of life, as well as by various 
species of torture (see the curse of Vibia [Conway, 
no. 130]). Kerres apparently has a ‘legion’ of 
other spirits under her command ; and the object 
of the curse is to secure some concession, wdiich, if 
made, will free the victim from it. 

I’lie most interesting phenomenon, however, in 
’ The epithet liganakdikei would be in l.atin form ' lignaco- 
drx, and may conceivably mean ‘ that indicates the proper trees 
to he hewn.’ 


the religious documents of ancient Campania is the 
unique group of inscriptions whieli scholars have 
agreed to call Jovihe (Osc. iovilas). These are 
coats of arms (generally, though not always, con¬ 
taining a pair of emblems) which a])pear to have 
been dedicated either at graves or in some (eiiijde 
or sacred grove, though the only deity clearly 
montioiied is ‘Jupih'r *h’lagius’—to write lii.s 
name in Latin form (the meaning and signilicanee 
of the e})ithet are uncertain). 'I'he ohj(‘ct of (he 
erection of the Jovila was to secure the j[)crforniance 
of some regular sacrifice, jiresuin/ihly in honour of 
tlie ancestors or tutelar deities of the families con¬ 
cerned, at regular dates in the ye.ar, such as Hie 
Ides of March. They are conimonly cut from 
stone; but tlie later specimens were more (dieaply 
made of terra-cotta, and a pair of these may he 
seen in tlie Hritisli Miisenm. They have oeen 
discovered hitherto only at Capua and Cuma*. The 
inscriptions regularly mention the name of a gens, 
and very often of two, such as the Tirentii Aiagii. 
h'uller details, witli the scanty record of the nearest 
parallels to tliis usage known elsewhere in ancient 
Italy, such as the Stultorum Ferur at Rome, 
and the crests of families at Heraclea, may he 
hiund in Conway, p, 101 IF. The fact that they 
appear nowhere hut in or near a city so long under 
Etrii.scan influence raises the question how far we 
have liere a genuine Italic usage ; but the evidence, 
on the whole, points to its having been natural to 
Italian soil. 

(4) North Oscan tribes of the Ahruzzi .—'^IJio 
Endignian town of Corfinium, thougli far from 
com])leteIy excavated, has yielded some interest¬ 
ing records of tlie local institutions. It is clear 
that the local <lial(‘ct remained in full use in these 
mountain valleys until the time of Cicero. We 
have sevmjil ('pitaphs in honour of person^ hearing 
tlioepitlnd K^uria, i.e. ‘ (prie.stcss) of Kerres’ ; and 
one longer and interesting inscription descril>cs a 
lady connected with two noble gentes as ‘ shep- 
herde.ss of the sacred Hock’ and ‘ priestes.s of t^\o 
(masculine) gods of agriculture,’ the Cerji semones 
—to J^atinize their names ; she is .said to have Is-en 
buried ‘ by (aminiarid of Urania ’ (commonly iiitcj- 
})r(‘ted as Venus; hut quile [fossi]»ly dcimling 
cither Dcmeter or Juno), and the c.ontc.nts of the 
in.scription show tliat she liad hct-n married, 'i'he 
goddesses Minerva and Angitia and tlie ‘children 
of Jove,’ presumably ('astor and Pollux, were al.so 
\vorslii|»pcd in this (listrict. 

One other characteristic of tliese trilies is the 
com})arative frequency of dedications to geograph¬ 
ical deities, such as the Kiver Avernus, Lake 
Eucinu.s, and Pater Alhensis, probably a deity 
connecte<l with the .same lake near whose shores 
stood the town of Alba Fucens. 

A goddeas VesQna Erinia is coupled with Eriruis 
or Ero Pater on one in.scription of the Marsi ; and, 
as Vesuna is commonly identified witli Vesta, her 
appearing here as one of a divine cou})le is note¬ 
worthy. The goddesses of good health and vic¬ 
tory (Valetndo, Victoria) show the same abstract 
character that is familiar in many Roman deities ; 
but their inscriptions are hardly earlier than 150 
B.c. 

A famous temple and ^ove belonging to the god¬ 
dess Angitia stood on the shore of Lake Fucinus, 
and she was widely worshipped in this mountain 
region as the goddess of healing, with skill to cure 
by charms and herbs the bites of the serpents 
whieli alxiund in its limestone rocks. The name 
is commonly connected with the Latin anguis, 
‘snake’ ; the derivation is doubtful, though in the 
present state of our knowledge not altogether ini- 
j)ossible. In one inscription the name appears in 
the plural, so that there were ap})arent^ sister 
deities. The Marsian district was famous for 
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witches in classical tiiuos, and is still counted the 
home of witclunaft in Modern Italy (A. de Nino, 
Ih'i e costunii abruzzc.xi^ Florence, 1891, paasim^ 
es}). vol. vi.). 

(5) The Sdhmes .—To discuss the religion of the 
Sabines would be to examine the most lofty and 
austere elements of the religion of the primitive 
I5itricians at Rome, a system whose foundation 
tradition ascribed to tlnj Sabine king Numa. IMie 
Roman writers (like Horace, Odes, iii. vi. 38) 
habitually associate with the Sabine element in 
the Roman stock the ideals of a simple if some¬ 
what stern rustic life—piety, valour, industry in 
both sexes, in agriculture among the men, in 
housewifery and si)inning among the women, an<l 
domestic purity ; and there can be no doubt that 
the <lifference in feeling between the two orders 
at Rome was largely due to this more northeni 
strain of ethics in tlio Sabine stock. The patria 
potestns, with the marked sacredness of the marriage 
tie, and the religious form of marriage known as 
eonfarreatio^ were associated with the f*atrician 
religion, whereas among the people of the plain of 
Jjatuim akin to the Volscians there are many traces 
of kinship being counted oidy through the mother 
[e.g. Vergil, xi. 340f.); and the other less 

sacred types of marriage, which have been plausibly 
ascribecl to a non-l*atrician origin, were based 
either on the primitive custom of purcluuse or on 
i.e. on the mere fact of joint life, ft must 
suttice here to indicate this irnnortant distinction, 
and the sources in which further account of the 
evidence can be found. 

The artt. ‘ Itoine ’ (sect, on ‘Ancient Histor}'*), *Sahini,'and 
‘ Volsci ’ in the ronfiideraljle lin^mistic evidence. 

W. Ridgewa^’a ‘Who were the Romans?’ {Proc. of the tint. 
Acad., vol. iii. [19071), coUccIh the arclneolognjal data, which 
should be supplemented by the important criticism of Warde 
Fowler in his lifliin'oxut Experience (ch. v, ; and esp. }>p. ll'i, 
140), though his general standpoint (sec p. ‘24:i) is not very far 
removed from Itidgeway’s. The traces of descent through the 
fejnale line in the Itonian logcmis of the kings are colleclod hy 
J. G. PVa/or (Lectures an the Knrlii History of the Kitnjship, 
London, IfKlf), lec,t. viii.). .Julius Hinder (hie Plehe, L(*ip/.ig, 
19<i9) also maintains Schwegler’s view of a racial distinction 
between the orders. 

J3eyon(l this there is little to say of Sabine re¬ 
ligious cults, for the reason that they were practi¬ 
cally amalgamated with the Romans at so early 
a period ; tlic h'gcnds ascribe the fusion to the 
8 tli cent. H.G. There have been prc.servc<l to us, 
however, a certain number of divine names and 
religious terms from the Sabine district, mainly 
by the Augustan scholar, Varro, who was him.sclf 
a Sabine. Tl)ese will be found enumerated in Con¬ 
way, pp. 353-358. 

To the Sabines are specifically assigned by Latin 
authorities the deities Juno, Quiriuus, Mamers 
(Mars), Minerva, Vacuna, and otlier more shadowy 
figures, among which may be mentioned the pic¬ 
turesque name of Feroiiia, the goddess of wild 
creatures, who had ahso a great temple in Faliscan 
territory,^ despoiled hy Hannibal in 215 H.C. 

The Faliscans, who were a half-Etruscanized 
Sabine community, especially worshipi)ed the god¬ 
desses Juno and Minerva,^ and to the Faliscans 
is attributed also the curious institution of fire- 
leaping priests (Hirpi).® 

Mention should made here of the sacredness 
of the oak-tree and its connexion in many places 
with the worship of Jupiter. The evidence for 
this is collected by A. B. Cook (CIB xviii. [1904] 
360 ff.); and of this wide use has been made by 
J. G. Frazer in his Lectures on the Early History 
of the Kingship (especially in lect. vii.). But the 
criticism of Warde Fowler (Religious Experience, 
p. 143) is important. 

1 See Conway, pp. 363-368 ; and, e.g., Varro, de Lxng. Lot, r. 
78 f. ; Macrobiua, i. ix. 16; Livy, xxvi. xi. 8 f. 

i See Conway, p. 370 ff., and the authorities there cited. 

8 See Varro, quoted by Servius on jfin. xi. 787 and 785 ; also 
Pliny, viL ii. 19. 


There is no doubt that the oak had many religious associa¬ 
tions in central Ancient Italy ; but the first point to determine 
is whetlier this belief belonged to the Sabine (Patrician) or the 
Volscian (Latian or Plebeian) stock, or to both. This question 
is ignored l>y Frazer, who attributes it equally to the I.Jitian 
centre of Aricia and to the Sal)ine Patricians. In one interest¬ 
ing passage w'hich Cook cites (Livy, iii. 25), on Mount Algidua, 
on the confines of VoJsc.iati, Aecjuian, and Latian territory, tiiere 
was a sacred oak by whicii oatiis of great importance had to be 
taken, l)ut wliich, it is clear from tiie story, was regarded with 
more reverence by the Roman tiian by the Aecjuian commander. 
The Aequians, it sfioulfl be noted, belonged to the Volscian 
side of tile tribal division. Hut there is no evidence in the 
p.assage that the oak was connected with any one piarticular 
go(l, and it is to lie observed in tiie light of linguistic evidence 
which has accumulated since Cook's ]>aper (see Ridgewa\', ‘ Who 
were the Romans?’ p. 43) that, if Cures and Quirmus are con¬ 
nected with tile word meaning ‘ oak ’ (J^t. quercus), the names 
are more probably Latin rather than Sabine in origin. On 
(^uirinus see, further, Wissowa, in Roscher. 

(6) Ancient Latiuni.- To attempt to separate the 
religion of tlie Plebeian or l.atiaii part or parts of 
the Roman stoek is impossible witiiin the limits 
of thi.s article. The evidence f(jr tludr distinction 
from the Sabines has been already cited ; but men¬ 
tion should be made here of the fainous cult of the 
Lake of Nemi near Aricia, which was an ancient 
centre of worshij) in Latium, and which in liistori- 
cal times was connected witli Diana. Besides the 
Vestal Virgins by whom the worship was properly 
conducted, there was a curious and very ancient 

)erson called R.ex Nemorensis, who is described 
jy Strabo (V. iii. 12 ; see also Ovid, Fasti, iii. 271). 

* He wa8 a runaway slave, who succeeded to olfice by slaying 
h'H predecessor, and he held it only so long as he could make 
goexi ins title in single combat against all assailants. Any 
fugitive slave who contrived to break a branch from a certain 
tree in the grove had the right to fight the priest, and if he 
killed him he reigned in his stead ’ (J. O. Frazer, op. cit. p. 16). 

'Fbere seems no reason to doubt that this is a sur¬ 
vival of a very primitive belief belonging to, or at 
lea.st at home in, the Latian stock, and Frazer’s 
collection of the evidence of the Roman and Greek 
elements whici) came in the eiul to be attached 
to the cult is of fascinating interest, although the 
political deductions which lie would attach to his 
collection still need coniiriiiatiou. 

(7) The Volscian district. —In an inscription 
(Conway, no. 252) from the Volscian town of Veli- 
tra^. (the birthj)lace of Augustus), dating from 
about 300 H.C., whose language shows remarkable 
atlinities to tlie I'mlirian of Iguvium, we have 
directions as to wliat is to be done in the ca.se of 
any profanation of the temple of a deity called 
Decluniis or Dcc.liina ; among them it is notable 
that, in order to repair any injury, the use of iron is 
sjiecifieally permitted, showing that in the ordinary 
course that metal would be tabu, as to the Flamen 
of Jupiter at Rome. 

( 8 ) The Umbrians .—The most famous rm)iiument 
of ancient Italian religion outside Rome is the 
Iguviiie Tables (sometimes erroneously called 
Eu^biiie), which were found in the town of 
Gubbio in the 15tli cent., and are still preserved in 
its Town Hall. They are seven tables of bronze of 
varying sizes; all but two are engraved on botfi 
sides. They are all written in what is generally 
called tlie Umbrian dialect, though in ditierent 
periods of the language. In the earlier Tables, i-v, 
the Umbrian alphabet, which is a variety of the 
Etruscan, is used. The two later Tables, vi and 
vii, with the last paragrapli of Table v, are written 
in the Latin alphabet of about lUO ac. All but 
Tables iii and iv can now be interpreted with 
approximate completeness, and even Li iv 
tlie general sense is tolerably clear. The Tables 
contain the liturgy of a sacred brotherhood, the 
frateer atiiediur, who in Latin shape would be called 
the Fratres Atiedii, together with some administra¬ 
tive resolutions of the same body. Tables vi and 
vii contain a later and greatly expanded version of 
the liturgical directions contained in Table i, both 
alike regulating the solemn lustration of the town 
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of Igiivixim and an assembly of the people closely 
connected with the lustrum. The curse which they 
pronounce on the enemies of iKUviuni denounces 
the Etruscans but not the Gauls, and must, there¬ 
fore, have been first composed well before 400 B.C., 
when the Gauls appear in North Italy south of the 
Apennines in great numbers. 

The chief item in the expansion is that the 
prayers wiiich are to be recited by the priests, 
although it is directed that they are to be recited 
in a whisper [ta(^ez, i.e. tacitus\ are now written out 
in full (see below’). 

Table ii, which, on the whole, seems to have 
been engraved at the earliest date, contains re¬ 
gulations for a sacrihce, including the lustrum, 
w’hich is absent from the later liturgy ; for an 
optional sacritice to some infernal deity known as 
Hontus Jovius (or Honta Jovia); and also for the 
sacrificial proceedings at a six-monthly assembly 
of deputies [dccurUv] from ten towns or clans, the 
deity worshipped in this case being none but 
Jupiter the Holy. Tables iii and iv, which (though 
the existing copy seems later than ii) eonlain, on 
the whole, the oldest matter of all of the seven, 
give directions for sacrifices to be ofl’ered in a 

J iarticular month to a number of deities: (1) 
Tupiter; (2) Pomonus, w ith a doubtful ei)ithet 
(Pupdike [dativej=:•Pubidicus [‘the decider, or 
creator, of sex ’]?), and (3) Vesuna, w’ho is associated 
with Pomoniis probably as consort, since ollerings 
of a peculiarly feminine character arc made to her. 
Three other deities also receive honour: Tiirsa, 
who seems to be a goddess of terror ; and Purtupita 
and Hula (or Purtuf)itus and Hulus), who are dis¬ 
missed somewhat briefly. Tursa occurs in one of 
the other Tables as an associate, or originally 
perhaps merely as a potency, of the masculine deity 
Know’n as Cerfius Martins. Part of the ritual pre¬ 
scribed in Table iii seems to have been the carrying 
round of the victim in some sort of a cage, though 
the meaning of the lines (lU-20) is by no means 
certain. If this view^ of the meaning is correct, it 
gives a welcome ground for a.ssuming some his¬ 
torical connexion Letw'een the ritual of the Tables 
and the remarkable ceremony still [>ractised in 
Gubbio every year on loth Alay, the date of the 
Koman Arnbarvalia. A full description of this 
modern ami ancient rite with atlmirable photo¬ 
graphs and a discussion of its connexion w’ith the 
Tables will be found in H. M. Bow’er, The Eleva¬ 
tion and Frocession of the Ceri at Guhbio ( = Publi¬ 
cation xxxix, of Folk-Lore Society), London, 1897. 

The follow ing paragraph Iguv. vi. b, 19-36), 
taken from the ceremonial to be observed at the 
Vehian Gates, w ill illustrate the style of the liturgy. 
The two deities invoked are (1) Grabovis, who is 
probably the same as the Koman Gradivus, with 
an epithet Volio, which probably means ‘ Hearer 
of Vows ’; and (2) Tefer Jovius, tlie first title being 
presumably connected with Gr. ‘ashes,’ and 

Oscan tefurum, ‘ burnt-sacrifice.’ [For the sake of 
conciseness, the rendering that follows is given in 
the ‘2nd j)erson ; but the original is in tlie 3rd.] 

‘Before the Vehian Gate sacrifice three bulla with white 
foreheads to Grabovis, the Hearer of Vows, on behalf of the 
Fisian hill and the city of fg^uvium. offer the inward parte (V) 
with the sacrificial knife [or upon the sacrificial dish]; make 
offering either with wine or vinepar; offer the corn, pray 
silently. Sprinkle the flat cake with «alt, offer it with the 
round cake ; then make announcement of the aujfuries as before 
the Trebulan Gate. 

After passinjf the Vehian Gate, offer three lambs (?) to Tefer, 

Son (?) of Jove, on behalf of tiie Fisian hill and the city of 
Ivuviuin. Make the offering; seated, offer the meat [? or bury 
the remains]; offer the corn ; offer the vineg;ar ; pray silently. 
Over the severed portions present the sacred cakes of two 
shapes, then announce the auguries as at the Trebulan Gate. 
When you have made oblation of the lambs (?), then do you, the 
same priest, offer, at the right foot, libation and the image of a 
pig. Make a hollow for the sacred basin ; hold it in the left | 
hand until you have complcterl the libation. Set the sacred 
basin in its place and at the left foot offer the blood [or (?) the 


final oblation]. Then pray thus over the libation: “Thus 1 
invoke thee, Tefer, Son of Jove, on behalf of the P'isian hill and 
the city of Iguvium for the folk [? or name] of each ; foster and 
be kind to the hill and to the city, to the folk [?] of each. I 
beseech thee, holy one, trusting in thy holiness ; I beseech thee, 
Tefer, Son of Jove, by this thine own aacred purifying image of 
a pig, on behalf of the Fisian hill, the city of Iguvium, and the 
folk of each, O Tefer, Son of Jove, by the might of this offer¬ 
ing, whatever fire has broken out [?] In the Fisian hill, whatever 
solemn rites have been neglected in the city of Iguvium, count 
it as not having happened. 0 Tefer, Son of Jove, whatever 
part of thy sacrifice has been forgotten, let slip, spoilt, stolen, 
or lost, whatsoever defect there be in thy sacrifice, seen or un¬ 
seen, O 'Tefer, Son of Jove, in so far as it he lawful, let it be 
mode pure by this sacred purifying image of a pig. O Tefer, 
Son of Jove, make pure the Fisian hill and the city of Iguvium. 
O Tefer, Son of Jove, make pure the folk, the nobles, the sacred 
rites, the persons of men and cattle, and the fruits of the Fisian 
hill an<I the city of Iguvium ; make them pure, foster and be 
kind with thy peace towards the Fisian hill and the city of 
Iguvium, and to the folk of each. O Tefer, Son of Jove, keep 
safe the Fisian hill and the city of Iguvium. O Tefer, Son of 
Jove, keep safe the folk, the nobles, the sacred rites, the persons 
of men and cattle and the fruit of the Fisian hill and the city of 
Iguvium. Keep them safe, foster and he kind with thy peace 
toward them. O Tefer, Son of Jove, thee with this thine own 
sacred purifying image of a pig on behalf of the I'isian hill and 
the city of Iguvium, for the folk of each, O Son of Jove, I 
beseech thee.”’ In the middle of the prai er, dance.' 

It should perhaps be meriLiotied here that Frazer (op. ett. p. 
27;")) accepts without criticism a tradition recorded in a frag¬ 
ment of Nicolaus Daniasconus (Stol>;eu8, Florilcg. x. 70 *= FnG 
iii. 4I)7> to the effect that among the Umbrians, whoever may 
be meant by that description, the ordeal by personal combat 
was regular. In view of (1) the looseness with which the name 
Umbrians is used by many Greek writers (see Conway, op. ciU 
p. oOf)), (2) the nearness of the Umbrians in North Italy to other 
nationalities, such as the Cells, and (3) the conijilete alisence of 
any other evidence of such a practice among tlie Umlirians of 
Italy proper, the statement cannot he accepted without reserve. 

(9) The Veneti. —Of the religion of the Veneti, a 
peojile apeakin]j( an Iiido-Enroiiean toiitrue which 
may be de.scribed as midway between (Keek and 
Latin, and inhabiting t he lower plain of the Fo be¬ 
fore and after the invasion of the (iauls, wo learn 
mo.st from the inscriptions, Isith V'eneticand Latin, 
of the district. F'rom the J^atiii insciifd ions con¬ 
tained in 6'///, vol. V., we lind a god named Lelenus, 
occasionally identilied with Ajiollo {e.tj., 741). Un¬ 
der the Fill [lire he is often called Augustus {e.g., 
2143 and 2144). He was extensively woishijiped 
in the district, and, aec<jrding to 'Ftriullian (ApoL 
24), lie wa.s of Norican origin (cf. G. Wissou a, Rel. 
uful Kulhis der Unmer^, j). 297). Another deity 
who should be mentioned is Bergiuins, whose name 
must be cormected with the mod- in town of Ber¬ 
gamo {e.g., ClL 4200). 

We find here also the same instinct as farther 
south, of wor8hip[>irig geographical entities: an 
altar to Lacus Benacu.s [Lago di Garda] (3998) ; 
and to the Nympho Augusti et Genius pagi (3915). 
These remarks, of course, ajijdy mainly to the 
Latin period, i.e. after the foundation of the Koman 
Colony in Aqiiileia in 184 B.c. 

The most picturesque ligure among the Venetic 
deities of whom we have knowledge is the goddess 
known as Kehtia, to wliom belonged what must 
have been a popular temple in the ancient city 
of A teste, the modern Este, where an admirable 
Museum contains the recently excavated traces of 
her cult (some account of these was given by the 
present writer to the British Academy, and reported 
in the Times of 25th July 1908). The name means 
‘ goddc.ss of straightness or rectitude’; but there 
can be little doubt that she enjoyed the attributes 
of a goddess of fortune, like the Tuscan Nortia. 
Among the most numerous votive objects in her 
temple are a number of long bronze nails of square 
sliape, with inscriptions minutely incised along the 
sides. Attached to the head of some of the nails 
are small oiqects which are best explained os re¬ 
presenting the wedges of necessity (ctaici trabales), 
wliicli Horace described as borne by the goddess of 
Fortune {Odes, I. xxxv. 17). The inscriptions are 
all of the common votive type, and all in the 
Venetic language, save tliat the specimens in which 
the workmanship of the nail is degrailed show also 
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a mere make-believe inscription—a string of zig-zag 
lines and crosses, with an occasional letter taking 
the place of the old formula. Two other types of 
votive ottering are common: (1) bronze images of 
race-horses, or which little is left except the heels 
of their hind feet embedded in the pedestal that 
bears the inscription, and (2) bronze alphabetic 
tablets, which, no doubt, served the same magical 
purposes as similar inscriptions found elsewhere in 
Greece and Italy (see Etruscan HklioioN, § 28). 

There is at present no complete edition of the 
remains of these people, though Carl Pauli in Die 
Veneter (Leipzig, 1894) gave the best account then 
possible of the inscriptions so far discovered. The 
present writer hopes to publish ere long a more 
complete collection. 

Litkraturr.—W. Warde Fowler, Religious Experience of 
the Roman People, London, 1911 ; T. Mommsen, Die unter- 
italischen Dialekte, Leipzig, 1850; C. Pauli, Die Veneter,do .; 
G. Wissowa, Reliaion und Kultits der Rirtner^, Munich, 1912 ; 
R. S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, Cambridge, 1897; F. 
Biicheler, Oskische Bleita/el, Frankfort, 1878, and Umlyrica, 
Bonn, 1883; H. M. Bower, Elevation and Procession of the 
Cert, Ix)ndon, 1897 ; J. G. Frazer, The Early History of the king- 
ship, do. 1905, and the sections relating to Italy in where 
the evidence of ancient Italic usage needs to be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from the ossumptionB and internretations with whicti 
the author combines them. It. ,S. CoNWAY. 


ITIHASA. — The word itihdsa, formed from 
iti ha dsa, ‘so in truth it was,’ signilics ctymo 
logically a purdvrtta (cf. Arnara-ho^a, 1. vi. 4;, 
an event of the past. In the later Skr. li'eratu^'* 
it simply means ‘myth,’ ‘legend,’ ‘story,’ and 
is frequently used in eoiijunetion with, and as a 
synonym of, such eommon equivalents for ‘story’ 
as dkhydnn, dkhyCtyikd^ katlid, etc.^ But, if wo 
may aeet'pt a fuller detinition, viz. ‘an event of 
olden time, conjoined with a tale and provided 
witli a demonstration of duty, yirolit, love, and 
linal emancipation [the four ohiects of human 
exi.stenee] is termed the itihdsa hore 

under it s narrative guise a didactic sense, and Skr. 
literature attords suttieient grounds for believing 
that this was really the case. According to 
A.h’. Of- S. (IV. vi. 6), when a person dies, the 
friends should sit together, reciting the liistories 
of famous men, while the salutary itihasas and 
purdJias are reedted to them.^ Kautilya regards 
the hearing of itihdsas as part of the daily task hy 
means of m liich the prince sliould perfect his edu¬ 
cation [Ai'thdL i. 5 [10. 14f.]), while itivftta and 
purdna (wliich, as we shall see, are elements of 
the itihdsa) are recommended to the minister as 
the means whereby he may bring back the mis¬ 
guided king into the right w'ay {ArthaL v. 6 
[255. l])A 

The Mahdhharata is described as an itihasa 
iiiahdpnnyah (‘an itihdsa of great merit’; e.g., in 
Mahdbh. i. Ixii. 16 [2298]), and reference is fre¬ 
quently made to its punydh (‘meritorious 

tales’). In the numerous which the Mahd- 

bhdrata usually (juotes with the formula atrdpy 
uddharantlinam itihdsam purdtanam (‘right here 
they begin this ancient itihasa'’, see below), the 
didactic element assumes such prominence that 
the historical drai)eiy all but disappears. Such 
passages as Mahdhh. XII. cccxli. 14 (13020); ‘ This 
doubt, O sage, is, like a dagger, im}>lanted in my 
lieart; tear it out by the recital of that 

is my supreme desire,’ may also be recalled.® 

Kautilya, in the first of the t^vo passages already 


i Cf. E. Sieg, Sagensloffe des ligveda, Stuttprt, 1902, i. 17 ff. 
2V. S. Aple, Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Poona, 
1890,*«.v. ‘ Itihasa,’ but without giving the source of the stanza. 

8 Cf. K. Geldner, Vedische Studien, Stuttgart, 1881-1901, 1 . 
290, ii. 158, note 1 ; also the parallel passages in H. Luders, 
Iviii. [1904J 707 ff. , ■ u 

4 Cf. H. Jacobi, ‘ Kultur-, Sprach- 11 . Literarhistonsches aus 
dera Kaupliva’ in SRA W, 1911, p. 909. u* 

6 Of. also J. Dahhnann, Das Mahnbharaia als Epos u. Rechts- 
buoh, Berlin, 1895, p. 282 f. 


cited {ArthaL i. 5. [10. 15]), regards itihdsa as a 
collective term comprehending the six groups, 
purdna, itivptta, dkhydyikd, ucldharana, dkanna- 
^dstra, and arthakistra —grou})s regarding which, 
it is true, fresh ditticulties arise, in so far as we do 
not know precisely what he means by the seveml 
categories. 

The present writer is inclined to believe, however, that Sauti’a 
question bo the Rsis (Mahdbh. i. 1. 16): ‘ What, ye twice-born, 
shall I tell ? The meritorious tales collected in the Purayas, 
filled with precepts of duty and profit, (or) the acts (itioftta) 
of princes of men and great-souled seers ?'indicates an analo¬ 
gous conception of the itihdsa, as it refers to the itihdsa, the 
best among the itihdsaa, i.e. the Mahdbhdrata (ct., e.g., i. i. 19, 
40, 259, ii. 36 [306], iii. 86 [648], lx. 23 [2229], Ixii. 16 [2298], xcv. 
88 [3840]), which, in point of fact, contains all the component 
elements of the itihdsa specified by Kaigilya, dharma- and 
arthaidstra Included.i To the category of the purdiia may be 
assigned in this connexion- hero the iircsent writer agrees with 
Jacobi — the legendary (cf. the definition in Mahdbh. i. v. 2 
[864)); to that of the itiortta, the historical (cf. the passage 
cited above, Mahabh. i. i. 16); to that of the duchynyika, prose 
narratives corresponding to the later dkhyayika und kathd 
and to that of the udnharaxia, the moral instructions (cf. the 
punydh kathdh [Mahabh. i. 1. 1(5J), often introfluced in the 
Mahdbhdrata with the verse already <}u<ited, ‘ right here they 
begin,’ etc. This collective sense of itihasa probably also ex¬ 
plains the variety of designations by which the same work is 
known, as dkhydna, updkhyana, etc.3 

From wliat lia.g been waid it is clear that the 
itihdsa was at first hut one of the various possible 
and actually occurring forms of literary composi¬ 
tion. Tlie mahdhhdrata itself is described as the 
most excellent of the itihdsas (I. i. 266 [259], etc.). 
jN^oreover, there are ))ositive grounds for believing 
tiiat in ancient India there existed a collection of 
itihdsas niuler the title of Itihdsa, or ltihd.s'avr<ta. 

In the pdriplavam dkhydnam, a ten-days’cycle of ritual he- 
louiging to the aivainedha (q.v.), and repeated througlmut tlie 
entire year in which the sac'.rificial horse was )iormittcd to roam 
at largo,4 every day a particular class of beings, togcilier v\ iih 
their king, was sc.enically presented, and instructed by a reciial 
performed by the hotf.^ On th« Istday were represented .Manu 
Vaivasvata as the king and human beings as his 8ul)jcctH, and a 
hymn from the Rigveda was recited ; on the 2nd day Dicre were 
given, in the respective part^^, Yama Vaivasvata, the pitaras, 
and a chajiter of the Yajurveda ; on tiie 3rd day, Variiim Adilya, 
the Oandharvas, and a parran of the Atharod'(iah ; on the 4th 
day, Soma Vai^tpava, the Ajisaras, and a parvan of tin: Ahgir- 
a.sah ; on the 5th day, Arbuda Kadraveva, the serpents (sarpa), 
and a parvan of the Sarpavidyd (or Vifavidya) ; on the 6th 
day, Kubera Vai^ravana, the liak^s, and a parvan of the 
Devajanavidyd (or Rakffovidyd, or Piidchavidyd) \ on the 7th 
day, Asita l)hanva(na), the asuras, and a indyd(ot asiiravidya)’, 
on the 8th day, Mats\ a SiUhmada, aquatic beings, and an itihdsa 
of the Itihasaveda (cf. S&nkh., the itihdsa only in t^atap. and 
SdiXkh. ; hut the Aso. —with the same characters—gives a purdnya 
of the Purdxtavidyd, assigning the itihdsa to the following 
day); on the 9th day, I'ark^ya Vaipasyata, the birds, and a 
purdixa of the Puraxiavedu (cf. Saykh., the purdxia only in 
ikatap. and Rdhkh. ; in the Aiv., as noted, an itihdsa); on the 
lOth day, Dharma Indra, the gods, and a decade of the 
Sainaveda. 

Here, acxiordingly, we have the following series: Rcah, 
Yajfnh.fi, Atharrdnah, Ahgirasab, Sarpavidyd (or Vifairidyd), 
Devajanavidyd (or liak^ovidya, or J'isdehavidya), Maya (or 
Asuravidyaj, Itihasa, Purona (or these two in reverse order), 
and Sainani. Similar lists are found elsewhere in Vedic texts » 
— e.y., Satap. xiv. v. 4. 10 (i.e. Rfhaddraxiyaka Upanisad, ii. ir. 
10== IV. i. 2), XI. v. 6; Taitt. Ir, ii, 9; Aiv, Gf. S. m. iii. 1; 
Atharvaveda, iv. vl. S f. 

In thc.se ancimit lists itihasa is always found 
side by 8ide with purdna ; sometimes, indeed, the 
two are joined togetlier to form a dvandva (dual 
compound), and it is impossible, in view of the 
above remarks, to doubt their close relation and 
allinity. I'he jire.sent writer has, in fact, noted 
in Vedic texts only a single occurrence of each 

1 Cf. Jacobi, op. cit., p. 9G9. 

2 Stories about women, i)erhaps ; cf. Sieg, i. 32. 

8Cf. Sieg, i. 16 f., 22. Many of these terms may, of course, 
mean no more than ‘story,’and tlii.s may ho the case, in jnir- 
ticular, with akhyana ; but with reference to the Mahabharata 
it should he indicated that that work speaks of itself (e.g., i. 
ii. 383 [045])also as art/ta.<(t.sfru, dhan/iafastra, and k(t7nas(i.s(ra ; 
in 1. Ixii. 16 (2298) it is called ultamarh purovam (‘lost or 
highest purdxia'). 

4 A. Weber, ‘EpiBChes Im vedischen Ritual ’ In SLA W, 1891, 
p. 776. ^ ^ 

0 So at least the present writer interiirets the descni>ti..n 
given in .^atap. Br. xiii. iv. 3. 2fY., Sai\kh. Sr. S. xvi. ii. 1 11., 
and A^v. idr. S. x. vii. 1 fif. 

eCf. Sieg.i «1. 
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unaccompanied by the other, viz. itihdsa in Satnp 
XI. i. 6. 9, and pur an a in Atharvaveda, \l. vii. 24, 
It is also of iin]>ortance to note the position whic’ 
the two terms occupy in the lists. It will be see: 
that \u many cases they come immediately afte; 
the four \^edas, and it is, therefore, by no mean, 
surj)i isin^^ that in Chhand. Up, {VII. i. 2 and 4, ii. 1 
vii. I) the ItiJidsapurdna is actually spoken of as 
tiu' (iftli Veda {iiihdsapurdyyah paiichaino veddndh 
rrilnh). 

I'o t iiese indisputable evidences from Vedic texts, 
conclusively attesting the existence of a collection 
of iti/iasas, or purdnas, entitled Itiluisa or Purdnc 
and reckoned among the Vedas, there has recently 
been added a most significant datum in the dis¬ 
covery of Kautilya’s Artha^dstray wliich shows 
that this liihdsavtda was still extant alnnit the 
Ix'ginning of the 3rd cent. B.C.^ 

The relevant passage is i. 3(7. 9fT.):3 ‘The triad Sama, Rg, 
and Vajur Ve<ia8, the Atharvaveda, and the Itihiaaveda (are’ 
Vedas.' In thi.s connexion we may call atterdion also to a pas¬ 
sage in the introduction of the Mahdbhd^ya, viz. 1. 9. 21 flf. 
led. F. Kielhorn, Hoinbay, 1892]: ‘The four vedas with their 
.'uu'ill.arv literature and esotorisra [t.«. the divided in 

many \va 3 ’s . . . “ the dialogue,” “ the itihasa,” “ the pura^ia,’ 
“ the healing art,”—of such extent is the scope of application oi 
word (sound)’; as also to the terms aitihasxka ana paurd}yika 
applied res})ectivcly to those who knew or studied the Itihdsa or 
the lUirana.'^ 

Cull ions I y enough, we find that in the ItiJidsa 
purdna par rxcdlenct^ i.e. the MahdbhdratUy the 
title of tlu; ‘ fifth Veda’ is given to Akhydnay while 
the Mabdbhdrata itself becomes the representative 
of this fifth Veda;* ch, e.g.y III, Iviii. 9 (2247): 
‘all four vedas, (and) Akhydna as the fifth,’ and 
XII. cccxl. 21 (13027); ‘the Vedas . . . theAfaAd- 
bhardta as the fifth.’ Novertfieless, we also find 
in (he Ma/idh/idrata numerous references to Itihdsa 
and Purdria as ancient works that were studied 
together with the Vedas.® 

riie numlier of such passages, which, of course, 
arc far from having all the same liistorical value— 
(he Mahdhhdrata^ in its present shape having been 
a growth of centuries—might easily be increased 
hut they are quite suflicient to show that the 
ancient Itikdsnveda or Itihasapurariavcda has left 
distinct traces of its existence in the great ej)ic. 
riu* Mnhdbhdrata, in fact, must very gradually 
liave come to take the place of that ‘fifth Veila,’ 
and the process may quite readily be explained on 
the assumption that the Itihdsapurdna literature 
was to a large extent incorporated by degrees in 
the epic, d’lu' .source of these stories is often shown 
by the terms itihdsa^ purdna^ itihdsapurdtanay and 
the like.'^ 

We must now ask what connexion exists between 
the extensive Parana literature still extant and 
the ancient Furdnaveda. We must obviously 
assume that the ancient Purdna was the precursor 
of the later literary group bearing the same name, 
and that much of its subject-matter has been pre¬ 
served in the Purdnas known to us. The latter 
assumption will be especially valid in the case of 
those passages in which the Purdnas agree more or 
less verbally with one another, or with the Mahd- 
bhdrata, and probably also of those in which the 
laksanas (characteristics) belonging, according to 
ancient tradition, to the Purdna find expression 
in the extant Purdnas. This occurs very sel- 

1 Cf. Jacobi, p. 964 fl., and ‘ Dber die £)chlheit des Kautiliya’ 
in SnA IV, 1912, p. 832 fl. 

2 Id. p. 9C8. 

3 VUrtt. to Papini, rv. If. 60 ; Mahdbhd^ya, ed. Kielhorn, Ii. 
[1883] 284. 8 f. ; Si eg, i. 30. 

Si eg, i. 22. 

Cf. Mahdhh. i, lx, 8 (2210), xii. ecx. 19 (7660), coexxv^ 24 f. 
(12210 f.), ceexlii. 6 (13134), xiu. xxii. 12 (1642), xii. ccoxlii. 8 f. 
(13130 f.), I. cix. 20(435.6), il. v. 2(136). Note alHO Hueh groups 
as Mahdhh. viii. xx xi v. 44 IT. (1490 IT.) ; atharvahnirasau, fyvedah 
sdinaredat cha, pxiruxtaih cha, itihdsayajurveaau. 

« Sieg, i. 22. 

'^ Sieg, i. 24; M. Winternitz, Gesch. dsr ind, Litt., Leipzig, 
1908 IT., i. 442. 


dom, however, for the chief characteristic of these 
Purdnas is their sectarian spirit, which was cer* 
tainly absent from the ancient Purana.^ 

The present writer is of opinion that remains of 
the ancient Itihdsapurdna can be traced elsewhere 
in Skr. literature. Materials derived from that 
collection must be reco^iized above all in the 
myths and legends of t\iQBrdhmanas, especially in 
such as occur in the Arthavdda (explanatory) parts 
and are distinguished by form and matter alike 
from the general context; but they inust lie re¬ 
cognized also in the shorter iiiythologico-historical 
additions of the Brdhinarias designed to explain 
them.^ 

From Y/lska’s Nirukta we learn that there was 
a Vedic school known as the Aitihasikas—^ named 
because its members made use of ‘the Itihdsa^ in 
expounding the rmmtras* and to certain rnantras 
(or sliktas) Yaska attaches short narrative supple¬ 
ments which he designates itihdsa or dkhydna. 
Alike in their subject-matter and in the formula! 
with which tliey are introduced, these remind us 
of the additions to the Brdhyyianas just mentioned. 
Such itihdsas are found, further, in the Bpluid- 
devatd, in the Anukranuini to the Rigveda, and in 
the medimval commentaries—e.^., those of Devaraja, 
Diirga, Sadgiini^ii^ya, and especially Say ana.* 
Even these relatively modern texts may preserve, 
and, as the present writer believes, do really pre¬ 
serve, ancient traditions, for it was an estalmsmed 
principle in the exegesis of the mantras that the 
niddna (primal cause, basis)—if there was one- 
must be taught first in order to bring out the mean¬ 
ing, and that the usual verbal explanation could bo 
entered upon only after that had been done.® 

It is, however, quite another question whether 
die writers of the Brdhynanas and the exegetes of 
die V\Mla made a riglit use of the itihdsas, and 
whether, above all, they applied them at tJie proper 
places, in the exposition of mantras. The present 
■writer is of opinion that the question can be 
insw'ered only with reference to each individual 
■ase. He now holds the view that the ancient 
Hhdsapurdna was an inde|)endent collection of 
egends and st-ories not specially connected with 
any particular Veda, Even on the liyjiothesis that 
there was a general correspondence Ixdween Itihdsa 
and Veda with respect to mythological views and 
bo mythical and legendary ideas, the sagas of the 
itihdsapurdna might still difi'er very essentially in 
orm from the same sagas in Vedic mantras, and 
n particular, therefore, from those in the Rigveda. 

'n such cases the employment of an itihdsa in the 
exposition of the mantras could easily prove a 
angerous procedure. 

We may here refer, by way of illustration, to the two 
pecially prominent cases. The story of Amaljfiepa,® which 
he hotx had to relate to the king at the UajaHuya, is quite 
})propriately intro<iuced into the Brdhmayya of the Rigveda, 
'.nce it formed the arf/iavdtia for the afijahsava (rapid prepara- 
on of 8oma) commonly used in the Rijasuya.^ But the 
'Tdhrrunya writer certainly erred In interweaving this saga with 
II the songs of the Rigveda which are ascribed to Sunalj^epa, 

1 Winternitz, p. 443 f. ; Sieg, i, 34. 3 Sieg, I, 18 flf. 

* Cf. the well-known verse in Vdsi^. Dharm, xxvii. 6, Mahdhh. 
i. 267 (200), VAyu Pur. 1. 181 ; ‘ by itihdsa and purd'(pa one 
lould supplement the Veda ; the Veda feareth a man with 
lantv [sacred] learning, lest “this may injure me'” ; cf. Sieg, 
13ff. 

4 Sieg, i. 17 Cr. 

® Cf. Durga on Nirukta, i. 6 (ii. 68. 21 flf.); Sieg, 1. 80. 

* SaunaMepam dkhydnam ; nevertheless a genuine itihdsa 
'cording to Kauplya’s definition; cf. Ait. Hr. vii. 13^-18, 
'ihkh. Sr. S. XV. 17-27. 

7 At liie royal inaugural sacrifice the original victim had been 
nmn, who, however, was released from the stake by the gods 
lernselves; and the consecration was thereafter performed 
ithout a victim or any other sacrifice, i.e. the afljahsava was 
■sorted to. Cf. Sieg, i. 19, note 2. What is further said in 
le saga regarding the adoption of Sunal^^epa by Vi^vamitra 
splendid example of one or more Itihdsasuktas with connect- 
ig prose) was in all likelihood designed merely to show what 
t>ecame of the liberated victim. 
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since the story of ^una^i^epa's being bound to and delivered 
from the sacrfflcial stake is only very briefly alluded to in the 
Rigveda(i. xxiv. 12-13, v. ii. 7). 

The story of Pururavas and Urva^il is quite appropriately 
given in the BrdhrnaxM (cf. Satap. xi. v. 1, Kd^h. i. viii. 10, 
Maitr. i. vi. 12) as the arthavdda for the use of special flre- 
sticks in the Agnlmanthana,^ but the legend fits here only if 
the dialogue between the lovers has a conciliatory ending. 
According to the version of the story in the Rigveda (x. xcv.), 
the dialogue ended tragically, and here the BrdhinaxicL writer 
took the proper course of utilizing the Rigveda strophes only 
so far as they fitted in with his itihdsa, and discarding the 
rest.* 

It may be observed, finally, that the connexion 
between the Vedic sukta and the itihdsa is still a 
subject of dispute in Vedic philology. E. Windhsch 
(VerhandL aer dreiunddreissigsten Philologenver- 
samndung in Gera, 1879, p. 23) has advanced the 
conjecture that the song of Pururavas and Urvasi 
(Rigv. X. xcxv.) is a poem detached from its original 
narrative context. This idea was further developed 
by H. 01denV)erg,^ who advocated the theory that 
a number of Rigveda hymns actually postulated a 
prose narrative as the connecting medium of the 
metrical parts, and that such must be recognized 
as a popular type of story in ancient India -the 
type m which verses were set in a prose framework 
in favourite passages of a work, and especially in 
passages containing speeches and the rejoinders to 
them. For the systematic transmission of such a 
narrative—Oldenberg calls \t Ctkhijdna, on the ex 
ample of the SaunahAepam dkhydnam —it sufiiced, 
he bolds, to teach and learn the verse parts only, 
while tlie prose matrix, the language of wnich had 
never been fixed, sutt’ered numberless changes at 
the hands of successive generations of narrators, 
or else was lost altogether.® In particular, the 
prose context which later tradition supplies for the 
dkhydnn hymns of the Rigveda is, according to 
Oldenberg, mere drivel—not genuine tradition at 
all, but at most worthless (;rwa^i-tradition. Olden- 
berg’s theory of the dkhydna has long enjoyed an 
all but universal acceptance. Pischel, Oeldner, and 
the present writer have all expressed their agree¬ 
ment with it, except that, in contrast to Oldenberg, 
they have strongly insisted upon the value of the 
Indian itihdsa tradition for the Rigveda. 

On the other hand, S. L6vi® asserts that the 
majority of the dialogue hymns in the Rigveda are 
so lucid in their verse that they cannot have 
required a story to link the single stro{)h(‘s together ; 
the mere reaaing of them calls up some sort of 
dramatic .scene. As a matter of fact, Max Muller 
had thought of a dramatic action in connexion 
with Rigv. i. 165. 

Independently of both, J. Hertel® has rejected 


the dkhydna theory ; he regards all the sainvadn 
hymns of the Rigveda as dramatic responsive songs,’ 
which were performed occasionally at sacrificial 
fe.stivals, and he conjectures that we have in these 
the germs of the Indian drama. L. von Schroeder * 
takes the further step of explaining all these 
hymns as ritual dramas. 

Winternitzadopts a middle course between the 
two views, advocating the theory that the dialogue 
.songs of the Rigveda are not all to be explained in 
the .same way. Some of them, he holds, are ballads, 
in which everything is told in versified speeches, 
and for which a prose introduction was necessary 
only in certain cases ; some are poetical fragments 
of narrative composed partly of ver.se and partly 
of a prose element that has not survived ; while 
others are to be regarded as strophes belonging to 
ritual dramas.* 

A. B. Keith argues that it is impossible to obtain 
really cogent evidence for either of the theories.® 
He says that in the ancient Vedic literature there 
is no trace whatever of the knowledge of such a 
pro.se-poetic dkhydna as Oldenberg’s theory re- 
(piires,® but tlnue is likevvi.se no trace of a know¬ 
ledge of dramatic responsive songs at sacrificial 
feasts, or of ritual dramas, though, were the 
hypotheses of Hertel and von Schroeder sound, 
both types would certainly occur in the ritual texts 
of the Vedas. Keith’s conclusion, accordingly, is 
that no explanation yielding a solution in all 
re^)ect8 satisfactory has as yet been discovered. 

Tlie last word on the subject, so far, has been 
spoken by K. F. Geldner,^ who, thus coming near 
to Hertel’s views, has tried to solve the problem 
by regarding the hymns in question as ballads in 
the wider sense in which Goethe has defined the 
ballad. These ballads require no connecting prose, 
but explain themselves, as the subject used by the 
poet is not a free invention, but is taken from some 
well-known myth. Geldner’s hypothesis is most 
attractive, as it allows the exj)lanation of the 
hymns without calling for connecting prose 
that, in fact, does not exist. Little, however, 
is changed by it as regards the chief interesting 
point in this connexion. For these ballads, like a 
great number of the Rigvedic mantras, are to be 
understood only by one who knows the old myths, 
i.e. the old itihdsas, from which their theme is 
taken. 

Litbraturr. —This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
course of the article. E. Si KG. 

I-TSING.—See under Yuan Chwang. 
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JACOBITES.—See Nk.stouians. 

JAGANNATH, vulg. TUGGERNAUT (H. 

Yule and A. C. Burnell, Ilohson-Jobson^, \ 

Skr. Jaganndtha, ‘ lord of the world,’ an epithet of 

1 Cf. Geldncr, Veduche Studien, i. 243 IT. 

2 Cf. V<ijaf<an. SaThh. v. 2, etc. 

8J Herlel’s proposal (WZKAt xxWl 34(i) to delete the 

itrophe Rigv. x. xcv. 16 in ^atap. xi. v. 1. 10 as an interpolation 
■eems to the present writer a hai)py solution. _ „ 

4 See ‘ Das altindische Akhyana ’ in ZD MG xxxvii. [1883] 64 ff., 

‘ Akhyanahyinnen iin Rgveda,’ ib. xxxix. [1885] 52 ff. ; cf. also 
the same writer, Die Literatur des alien Indxen, Stuttgart, 1903, 
p. 44 f., and GGA, 1909, p. 06 ff., 1911, p. 441 fl. 

B OGA, 1911, p. 441 f. 

* Le Thidtre tndien, Paris, 1890, p. 801 ff. 

7 Hymns to the Maruts, liondon, 1869, p. 172 '. ^ rir^trTu 

8 * Der Ursprung des indischen Dramas u. Lpos m W£Km 
xviil. [1904] 69ff., 137ff., ‘Der Suparijadhyftya, eln vediaches 
Mysterium,' xb. xxiii. [1909] 273 ff. 


Visnu and Krsna; the name Ms regally nothing 
f)ut a misapplied ancient epithet, tlie Tali lA)ka- 
natha of the great thinker and reformer of India’ 


1 Hertel believes that he can also identify dramatic mono¬ 
logues. 

2 Mysterium und Mimusim Rigveda, Lei])zig, 1908 ; cf. also 
IKAAM/ xxiii. [1909] 1 ff. 

* ‘ Dialog, Akhyana und Drama in der indischen Literatur,’ in 
WZKM xxiii. [1909] 102 ff. 


4 75. p. 130. 

B ‘The Vedic Akhvana and the Indian Draina' in JR AS, 1911, 
p. 979ff., ‘The OrGin of Tragedy and the Akhyana,’ ib. 1912, 
p. 411 ff., esp. 429 ff. 

6 But SCO p. 4620, n. 7 ; the matter supplied by later texts 
for the explanation of the * Akhyana hymns’ Keith is at one 
with Oldenberg in regarding as ‘strange rubbish,’ as‘bogus,’ 
and of no real traditionar^' value (,/ RAS, 1911, p. 987,1912, p. 433). 

7‘Die indischo Balladendichtung’ in the Festschrift der 
Universitdt Marburg jiir die Fhilologenversammlun^, 191S, 
Marburg, 1913, p. 98 ff. 
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[linddha], T. W. Khys Davids, Oriqin and Growth 
of RcL as illustrated by Jnd. ]hiddkism[nLy 188IJ, 
J.ondon, 188J, p. 83).—The must famous of the 
Indian temj)lt‘S and sacred places, situated in the 
town of Puri, in the modern })rovinces of liehar 
and Orissa, on the shores of the Bay of Bengal, 
lat. 19° 48" N., long. 85^ 49' E. 

The pres(‘nt tem[)le was built al^mt A.D. 1100 by 
Ananta Chodaganga (1076-1147), tl»e most not^ible 
king of tlie E. Oahga dynasty of Kalinga (V. A. 
Smith, Early Ilist.'^y Oxford, 1908, p. 428). It 
stands in a s(|uare enclosure, 652 ft. long by 630 ft. 
broad, the interior being carefully guarded from 
nrofane intrusion by a massive stone wall, 20 ft. 
high. Within the enclosure stand about 120 
temples, including, besides those dedicated to 
yisnu in his various forms, some 13 dedicated to 
Siva, and several to his consort, thus illustrating 
the eclecticism of modern Hinduism. The conical 
tower of Jagannath’s temple rises to a height of 
192 ft., and is surmounted by the mystic wheel 
(chakra) and flag (dhvaja) of Vi.snii. It contains 
four chambers: a hall of offerings, where the 
bulkier oblations are made, only a small quantity 
of the choicest food being admitted into the inner 
shrine; a pillared hall for musicians and dancing- 
girls ; a hall of audience, where j)ilgrims assemble to 
gaze upon the god ; and, lastly, the sanctuary itself, 
which is surmounted by the tower. The image 
is in triple form, representing Jagannath, beside 
wliom sit his brother Balabhadra, or Balarama, and 
his sister Subhadra. The theory that this tri})le 
image is a perversion or adaptation of the Buddhist 
Triratna—Buddha, the Law (Dhantui), and the 
Congregation {Saiigha)—\ii due to A. Cunning¬ 
ham ( The Stupa of Bliarhuty London, 1879, p. 112; 
cf. E. C. El'XV's.ayy Sdnehi and its Remainsy Ao, 1892, 
p. 26 n. ). It has been connected by other author¬ 
ities with the trisiday or trident symbol (G. 
d’Alviella, The Migration of SymholSy W^estmin* 
ster, 1894, p. 254f.). Waddell, however, remarks: 

* Thf Thrtf Holy Ones*' are seldom, if ever, concretely re¬ 
resented in Tibet by Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha ; nor have 
found such a triad fitrured in Indian Buddhism, though many 
writers have alleged the existence of them, without, however, 
bringing forward any proof’ (Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, 
p. 846; hut see H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Sipal,do. 1880, 
li. 158 ff., with a drawing of the Triratna). 

The legends indicate that, under Buddhist and 
Hindu intluences, a rude local ‘fetish’ has been 
adapted to represent Visnu. One Basu, a fowler, 
a servant of Jagannath, is said to have found tlie 
god, in the form of a blue-stone image, at the foot 
of a banyan tree (W. W. Hunter, Orvtsay i. 89 f.). 
According to another account, the god appeared in 
a vision to King Iridradyumna, and showed him 
his image in a block of timber tlirown up on the 
seashore (cf. Farnoll, CGS v. 189 ; E. J nurston, 
Castes and TriheSy 1909, vi. 129). Tlie workmen 
failed to fashion the block into an image, till Vi^nu 
ajipeared as an aged carpenter, whom the king 
shut up in the temple, intending to keep liim there 
for one and twenty days. But his queen per¬ 
suaded the king to open the temple doors before 
the apj)ointed time, and the three images were 
found fashioned only from the waist upwards, and 
without hands or feet (W. Ward, The Hindoos, 
ii. 163). The king was much disconcerted, but 
juayed to Bralima, and he promised to make the 
image famous in its present state—obviously an 
a'ti((logical myth to explain the rudeness or incom- 
]»let(iiiess of the existing images. Another remark¬ 
able legend tells that 

‘ when two new moons occur in Assur [Asirh] (part of June 
and July), which is said to happen about once in seventeen 
years, a new idol is always made. A Nim tree [Melia azadir- 
achfa] is sought for in the forest, on which no crow or r^irrion 
bird has evt r perched. It is known to the initiated by certain 
‘(iLTfis. TliiH is prepared into a proper form by common car- 
))enterH, and is then intrusted to certain priests who are pro- i 
i Lcted from all intrusion ; the process is a great mystery. One I 


man is selected to take out of the idol a small liox containing 
the spirit, which is conveyed inside the new ; and the man who 
does this is always removed from the world before the end of 
the year ’ (Col. Biiip})s, Mission linjister, Dec. 1824, quoted by 
A. Sterling, Orissa, 122). 

According to another account, a boy is selected 
to take out of the breast of the idol a small box 
containing quicksilver, said to he the snirit, which 
ho transfers to the new image ; the boy always 
dies within a year (Brij Kishore Ghose, The HLd, 
of Pooree, Cuttack, 1848, p. 18). In another form 
of the legend the relies enclosed in the image are 
said to be the bones of Kr^na. They were found 
in the forest by some pious person, wlio was 
directed by Vi^nu to form an image of Jagannath, 
and to place the bones within it. 

‘ Every third ^’ear they make a new image, when a Brahman 
removes the original bones of Krishna from the inside of the 
old image to that of the new one ; on this occ asion he covers 
his eyes, lest he should be struck dead for looking on such 
sacred relics. The llajah of Burdwan expended twelve lakh of 
rupeoH in a journey to Jugunat’hu, including two lakh paid as 
a bribe to the Brahmans to permit liim to see these bones ; but 
he died six months after for his temerity ’ (F. l^arkes, Wander- 
inas of a PiUirini in Search of the Picturesque, London, 1860, 
ii.‘:w;}f. ; cf. W. Ward, op. cit. ii. 163). 

NeedIo.s.s tos.ay, the introduction of hufnan hones 
into a Vaisnava image is ojiposed to the rules of 
that sect and to the usages of Brahmanical Hindu¬ 
ism. The stories are, in fact, a tradition from 
Buddhist times, when relics of the Teacher were 
collected in stupas and other monuments. 

‘The pilgrimage, the image procession, the suspension of caste 
prejudices, everything in fad at I’uri, is redolent of BuddhiHin, 
but of a Buddhism so degraded as hardly m be recogni^al»le by 
those who know that faith only in its older and purer form’ 
(J. Fergusson, Ind. and Past. Arch., J.ondon, I89ih p. 429). 

‘The name of Jagannath still draws the faithful 
from a hundred jirovinces of India to tlie I’lin' 
sands,’says Hunter (i. 137). J'his is jiarticularly 
the case since the abolition of the I’ilgrim tax, 
the collection of which under the orders of a 
Christian Government aroused active controvmsy, 
until it wa.s hnally discontinued in A.D. 1840. 
Hunter gives a vivid })icture of the touts who 
wander througli the land collecting pilgrims, of 
the miseries of tlie journey before, under British 
rule, railways were built, sanitation was enforced, 
and medical treatment was provided. The same 
writer fully descrities the twenty-four local festivals, 
of wliich the most important is the Bath Jatn\, 
which takes iilace in June or July, wlien the 
images are placed in cars and dragged to the 
country house of the deities. The religious suicides 
who Hung themselves beneath the wlieels of the 
idol chariots have made the name of Jagannfith 
famous in the Western world. The older narra¬ 
tives were distorted and exaggerated. 

* In a cloaely-packeU eager throng of a hundred thousand men 
and women, many of them unaccustorned to exposure or hard 
labour, and all of them tugging and straining to the utmost 
under the blazing trojiical sun, deaths must occasionally occur. 
There have, doubtless, lx;en instances of pilgrims throwing 
themselves under the wheels in a frenzy of religious excite¬ 
ment. But such instances have always been rare, and are now 
unknown. At one time several unhappy people were kille<l or 
injured every year, but they were almost invariably cases of 
accidental trampling. The few suicides that did occur were for 
the most part cases of diseased and miserable objects who took 
this means to put themselves out of pain. Tlie official returns 
now place this beyond doubt. Indeed, nothing could be more 
opposed to the spirit of Vishnu-worshlp than self-immolation. 
Accidental death within the temple renders the whole place 
unclean. Tlie ritual suddenly stops, and the polluted offerings 
are hurried away from the sight of the offended god' (Hunter, 

1.133 f.). 

Only the lowest and most impure castes are now 
excluded from the temple (ib. i. 135 f.). The 
customs regarding the consecrated food (rnahd- 
prasad) are remarkable. This is properly the 
food cooked for deity or dedicated to the images. 
The local belief as recorded in the temple annals 
(Khetra mahRtmya) is that it is prepared by the 
goddess, Maha Lak^ml, who gives prosperity. 

‘He who eats it is absolved from the four cardinal sins of the 
Hindu faith : killing a cow, killing a brahmin, drinking spirits, 
and committing adultery with a female of a Guru or spiritual 
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pastor. So jfreat is its virtue that It cannot be polluted by the 
touch of the very lowest caste, and the leavings even of a dog 
are to be carefully taken up and used. The most tremendous 
and inexpiable of all crimes is to handle and eat the maha- 
prasad, without a proper feeling of reverence’ (A. Sterling, 
Orissa, p. 121), 

Hence there is at Puri a temporary suspension 
of the rigid tabu which controls the use of food 
which is not cooked in the regular way, and all 
castes can eat the sacred food with impunity. 
Nowadays the priests impress upon the pilgrims 
the impropriety of dressing food within tne holy 
limits, and provide them from the temple kitchen, 
riiis is so sacred that none can be thrown away, 
and it is often consumed in a state of putrefaction, 
with the natural result that it causes danger to 
the public health. It has been suggested that the 
licence in tlie use of food at Puri, I’andharpur, 
and other holy places is due to the spirit-scaring 
power of the god and his holy place; but the 
fact of its dedication sufficiently explains the feel¬ 
ing regarding it {BG xx. [1884] 474). Even among 
a tribe like the K^ndhs {q.v.), friendship is sworn 
on the holy rice from Puri (Thurston, iii. 409). 

In 1880 a remarkable attempt was made by a 
party of fanatics from Sainbalpur, known as 
Kumblipatia, so called because they wear only ropes 
made of the leaves {pat) of the kumhli tree {Cock- 
lospermum gossypium)^ to destroy the images. In 
tlie affray one of the fanatics was killed (L. L. S. 
O’Malley, Sarnbalpur Gaz., Nagpur, 1909, i. 59 If.). 

Litkkatcrk.—T he most recent and best account of the god, 
bis tci 7 iple, and worsiiip is by W. W. Hunter, Orissa London, 
1872, i. 81 ff. ; see also A. Sterling, Orissa ; its Geoyraphy, 
Statistics, History, Rrliyion, and A7itiq‘iiitirs,dn. 184(5, p. 11(5IT. ; 
CalnUta RrvGir, x. [ 1 84SJ 204 If. ; L. Rousseiet, India and 
its Native IGinces, London, 1882, p. 006 ff., with <lrawinga of 
the images and their t:ar ; W. Ward, A View <>/ the History, 
Literature, and Mythohxju of the Hindoos, Seramj»ore, 1815, ii. 
163 f. ; Abu'1-Fadl, A in-i-Akhari, tr. H. Blmdiniann and 11. S. 
Jarrett, Calcutta, 187.2-!)}, ii. 127 ff. ; for the (;ult of Jagannath 
in Benares, M. A. Sherring, The Sacred City of the Hindus, 
Ix)ndon, 18(58, p. 120 f. ; many (piolations from older w^riters in 
H. Yule and A. C. Burneli, Uobson-Jobson'^, London, 1903, 
p. 466 ff. W. CKOOKE. 

JAHWEH.— See Israel. 

JAINISM. — I. Introductory.—Jainism is a 
monastic religion which, like Jluddhism, denies 
the authority of the Veda, and is therefore re¬ 
garded by the Brahmans as heretical. The Jain 
church consists of tlie monastic order and the lay 
community. It is divided into two rival sections, 
the Svetambaras, or ‘ White-robes,’ and the Digam- 
baras, or ‘Sky-clj^d’ ; they are so called because 
the monks of the SvetAmbaras wear white clothes, 
and those of the Digambaras originally went about 
stark naked, until tlie Muhammadans forced them 
to cover their privities. The dogmatic differences 
between the two sections are rather trivial (see art. 
Digambara) ; they diffier more in cimtluct, as will 
be noticed in the course of the article. 

The interest of Jainism to the student of religion 
consists in the fact that it goes back to a very early 
period, and to primitive currents of religious and 
metaphysical speculation, which gave rise also to 
the oldest Indian philosophies—Sahkhya and Yoga 
{qq.v») —and to Buddhism. It shares in the theo¬ 
retical pessimism of these systems, as also in their 
practical ideal—liberation. Life in the world, 
perpetuated by the transmigration of the soul, is 
eaaentially baa and painful; therefore it must be 
our aim to put an end to the Cycle of Births, and 
this end will be accomplished when we come into 
possession of right knowledge.^ In this general 
principle Jainism agrees with Sahkhya, Yoga, and 
Buddhism ; but they differ in their methods of 
realizing it. In metaphysics there is some general 

1 It may be added that, with the exception of Yoga, all these 
ancient systems are strictly atheistic, i.e. they do not admit an 
•beolute Supreme God ; even in Yoga, the Bvara is not the first 
%nd only cause of everything existent. 
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likeness between Sahkhya and Yoga on tlie one 
hand, and Jainism on the other. For in all these 
systems a diiali.sm of matter and soul is acknow¬ 
ledged ; the souls are principally all alike substances 
(monads) characterized by intelligence, their actual 
difference being caused by tlieir connexion with 
matter ; matter is, according to Jains and 8ah- 
khyas, of indefinite nature, a something that may 
beconie anything. These general metapliysieal 
principles, however, are worked out on different 
lines by the Sahkhyas and Jains,^ the difference 
being still more accentuated by the different origins 
of the.se systems. For tlie Sankhyas, owing allegi¬ 
ance to the Brahmans, have adopteil Brahmanical 
ideas and modes of thought,^ while the Jains, 
being distinctly non-Brahmanical, have worked 
upon popular notion.'^ of a more primitive and 
cruder character, e.g. animistic ideas. But the 
metaphysical principles of Buddhism are of an 
entirely different character, Ixung moulded by the 
fundamental prinei}>le of Buddhism, viz. that there 
is no absolute and permanent Being, or, in otlier 
words, tliat all things are transitory.^ Notwith¬ 
standing the radical diherence in their philosopln(‘.al 
notions, Jainism and Buddhism, being originally 
both orders of monks outside the t)ale of Brfih- 
manism, present some resemblance in outward 
appearance, so that even Indian writers occasion¬ 
ally have confounded them. It is, therefore, not 
to be wondered at that some European scholars 
who became acquainted with Jainism through 
inadeouate samjiles of Jain literature easily per¬ 
suaded themselves that it was an offshoot of 
Buddhism.* But it has since been })roved beyond 
doubt that their theory is wrong, and that Jainism 
is at least as old as Buddhism. For the canonical 
books of the Buddhists fre(|uently mention the 
Jains as a rival sect, under their old name Nigantha 
(Bkr. Nirgrantha, common Prakrit iXiggantha) tind 
their leader in Buddha’s time, Nataputta (Nata- 
or Natipufta being an epithet of tlie last prophet 
of the Jains, Vardhanmna Mahavira), and they 
name the place of the latter’s deat h Pava, in agree¬ 
ment with Jain tradition. On tlie other hand, the 
canonical books of the Jains mention as contem¬ 
poraries of Mahavira the same kings as reigned 
during Buddha’s career, and one of the latter’s 
rivals. Thus it is established that Maliavlra was 
a contemporary of Buddha, and probably some¬ 
what older than the latter, who outlived his rival’s 
decease at Pava. 

Mahavira, however, unlike Buddha, was most 
probably not the founder of the sect which reveres 
him as their prophet, nor the author of their 
religion. According to the unanimous Buddhist 
tradition, Buddlia had, under the Bodhi-tree, dis¬ 
covered by intuition the fundamental truths of his 
religion as it appears throughout his personal 
work ; his first sermons are things ever to be 
remembered by bis followers, as are the doctrines 
which he then preached. No such traditions are 

1 The S&fikhyas endeavour to explain, from their dualistio 
principles, puru^a and prakfti, the development of the material 
world as well as that of living beings ; the Jains, however, are 
almost exclusively concerued with the latter, and declare that 
the cause of the material world and of the structure of the 
universe is lokasthiti^ ‘ primeval disposition ’ (Fattvarthadhi- 
gama sutra, iii. 6 com.). Sihkhya, probably b^ed on cosmo¬ 
gonic tbeoriei contained in the Upani^ads, was intended as a 
philosophic system which in the course of time became the 
theoretica.1 foundation of popular religion. But Jainism was, 
in the first place, a religion, and developed a philosophy of its 
own in order to make this religion a self-consistent system. 

5* e,g., the S&fikhya principle mahdn means mahdn dtnulj tbs 
three gunas are suggested ny the trxvftkaraxui of Chhdndogya 
Up. vi. 3'f. ; and prakrii by the cosmical brahmd of the earlier 
Upanipad doctrine, wherefore in the Gauipipdda Bhdrya on 
Kdrxkd 22 brahmd is given as a synonym of prakfti, etc. 

8 The fundamental theories of Jainism, e.g. the syddvdda, their 
division of living beings, especially the elementary lives, are not 
found in Buddhism. 

4 See SBE xlv. [1896] Introd., p. xviii ff. 
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preserved in the canonicai books of the Jainsaboiit 
Mali^vira. His becoming a monk, and, some 12 
years later, his attainment of omniscience {kevalah 
ire, of course, celebrated ev'ents. ilut tradition is 
silent about his motives for renouncing the world, 
and about the particular truths whose discovery led 
to his exalted position. At any rate, Mahavira 
is not described by tradition as having: first become 
a disciple of teachers whose doctrines afterwards 
failed to satisfy him, as we are told of Buddha; 
ho seems to have had no misgivings, and to have 
known where truth was to be had,^ and thus he 
became a Jain monk. And again, when, after 
many years of austerities such as are practised by 
other ascetics of the Jains, he reached omniscience, 
we are nut given to understand that he found any 
new truth, or a new revelation, os Buddha is said 
to have received ; nor is any particular doctrine or 
philosophical principle mentioned the knowledge 
and insight of which then occurred to him for the 
first time. But he is represented as gaining, at 
his kevala, perfect knowledge of what he knew 
before only in part and imperfetdly. Thus Maha¬ 
vira appears in the tradition of his own sect as one 
who, from the beginning, had followed a religion 
established long ago ; had he been more, had he 
been the founder of Jainism, tradition, ever eager 
to extol a prophet, would not have totally repressed 
his claims to reverence as such. Nor do Buddhistic 
traditions indicate that the Niganthas owed their 
origin to Nataputta ; they simply speak of them 
as of a sect existing at the time of Buddha. We 
cannot, tlierefore, without doing violence to tradi¬ 
tion, declare Mahavira to have been the founder of 
Jainism. But he is without doubt the last prophet 
of the Jain.«?, the last Tirthakara. His predecessor, 
Bar.^va, the last Tirthakara but one, seems to liave 
better claims to the title of founder of Jainism. 
His death is placed at the reasonal)le interval of 
250 years before that of Mahavira, while Pdrsva’s 
predecessor Aristanemi is stated to have died 
84,000 years before Mahftvira’s Nirvana. Followers 
of Ih'irsva are mentioned in the canonical books; 
and a legend in the Uttarddhyayana sutra xxiii. 
relates a meeting between a disci[)le of Bansva and 
a disciple of Mahavira which brought about the 
union of the old branch of the Jain church and the 
new one.''^ This seems to indicate, that Bar.sva was 
a historical person ; but in the absence of historical 
documents we cannot venture to go beyond a con¬ 
jecture. 

2 . Jain view of their origin, etc.—According 
to the belief of the Jains themselves, Jain religion 
is eternal, and it has been revealed again and 
again, in every one of tin; endless succeeding 

f eriods of the world, by innumerable Tirthakaras. 

n the present avdsarpuil i)eriod (see art. Aqks of 
THE VVOKLI) [Indian], vol. i. p. 200f.) the first 
Tirthakara was Bsabha, and the last, the 24th, 
was Vardhamana. The names, signs, and colours 
of the 24 Tirthakaras were as follows : 


^reyAn), rhinoceros, gfolden ; (12) VAsupQjya, buff^o, red ; (18) 
Viiuala, hog, golden ; (H) AnantA(or Anant&Jit), falcon, golden 

(16) Dharraa, thunderbolt, goldei» ; (lb) SAnti, antelope, golden ; 

(17) Kunthu, goat, golden ; (IS) Ara, the na7xdj/dvarta, golden ; 
(19) MaJli, jar, blue ; (20) SuvraU (or MunisuvraU;, tortoise, 
black; (21) Nami, blue lotus, golden; (22) Nemi (or Arip- 
^nemi), conch shell, black; (23) Pariva, snake, blue ; (24) 
VardhamAna, lion, golden. All Tirthakaras were K?atriyiw; 
Munisuvrata and Neiui belonged to the Harivaili^a, the remain 
ing 22 to the IkpvAku race. Malli was a woman, according to 
the Svetinibaroa; but this the Digambaras deny, as, according 
to them, no female can reach liberation. The interval in years 
between MahAvira and the two last Tirthakaras has been given 
above. Nami died 600,000 years before Nemi, MunisuvraU 
1,1(X),000 years before Nami ; the next intervals are 6,500,000, 
10,000,000, or a krore ; the following Intervals cannot be ex¬ 
pressed in definite numbers of years, but are given in palyo- 
parnas and sdgaroparnas, the last interval being one krore of 
krores of sagaropatnds. The length of the life and the licight 
of the Tirthakaras are in proportion to the length of the interval 
(see art. Aom or ths World [Indian]). These particulars are 
here given according to the Svet.imharas, 

In connexion with these items of the mythological history of 
the Jains, it may be added that they relate the legends of 12 uni¬ 
versal inonarchs (Chakravartins), of 9 V'asudevas, 9 IJaladevos, 
and 9 Prativ.asudevas who lived within the period from the first 
to the 22nd Tirthakara. Together with the 24 Tirthakaras they 
are the 63 great personages of Jain history ; the legends of their 
lives form the subject of a great epic work by Hemachandra — 
the Tri^a^tUaldkajnirumckarita, wliieh is lia-sed on older sources, 
I>rohahly the VAsudevahindi (edited in Bhavnagar, 191HW)9, by 
the JainadhannaprosArakasabhA). 

All Tirthakara.s have reacheJ Nirvana at their 
death. Though, being released from the world, 
they neither care for nor have any influence on 
worldly affaire, they have nevertliele.ss become 
the object of worsliip and are regarded as the 
‘gods’ (deva) by the Jains (see art. Atheism 
[Jain], vol. ii. p. 186f.); temples are erected to 
them where their idols are worshipped.* The 
favourite Tirthakaras are the first and the three 
last ones, but temples of the remaining ones are 
also met with. The worship of the idols of the 
Tirthakaras is already mentioned in some canonical 
books, but no rules for their worshij) are given 
it was, however, already in full sway in the first 
centuries of our era, as evidenced by the Baiima- 
chariya, the oldest Prakrit kCivya of the Jains, and 
by the statues of Tirthakaras found in ancient sites 
— e.g.^ in the Kankali mound at Mathura which 
l)elongs to this period.* Some spots, es]>ecially a 
rather recent section of the Svetamliaras, the 
Dhundhia or Sthanakavasins, rcjecu this kind of 
worsliip altogoth(;r.* 

It goes without saying that the Tirthakaras, 
except the two last, 'lielong to mythology rather 
than to history ; the 22nd, Aristanemi, is connected 
with the legend of Krsna as his rtdative. But the 
details of Mahdvira’s life os related in tlie can¬ 
onical books may be regarded on the whole as 
historical facts. 

He was a Ksatriya of the JnAta clan and a native of Kupfja- 
graina, a suburb of the town Vai^illi (the modern Basarh, some 
27 miles north of Patna).s He was the second son of the 
Ksatriya Siddhirlha and TrL4ala, a highly connected lady. 
The Svetanibaras maintain, and thus it is stated in the Achur- 
dfiga sutra, the Kalpasuira, etc., that the soul of the Tirthakara 
first descended into the womb of the Brahmani Devananda, and 
was, by the order of Iridra, removed thence to the womb of 
Tri4ala.® But the Digambaras reject this story. His parents, 


(”1) R^hha/or Vrsabha), bull, golden; (2) Ajita, elephant, 
golden; (3) Samhha\a, horse, golden; (4) Abhinandana. ape, 
golden ; (5) Sumati, heron, golden ; (fi) Padmaprahha, lotus- 
flower, red : (7) Snp.ar4v'a, the swastika, golden ; (8) Chandra- 
prahha, moon, white; (!») Suvidlii (or Pu^padanta), dolphin, 
white; (10) Sital.a, the drivatsa, golden; (11) iSreyAihsa (or 


1 A. F. R. Iloernle, Uvdsagadasdo, tr., p. 6f., note (Calcutta, 
1890), says that Mahavira, having been born in KollAga,* naturally* 
when he assumed the monk’s vocation, retired (as related in 
Kalpa^utra 115 f.) to the cheiya of his own clan, called DuipalAsa 
and situated in the neighbourhood of KollAga. Mahavira's 

g arents (and with them probably their whole clan of NAya 
^^ttriyas) are said to have been followers of the tenets of 
Parkvanatha (see lydrafiga, ii. II, § 16). As such they would, 
no doubt, keep up a religious establishment (cheiya) tor the 
accommodation of Par^va, on his periodical visits, with his dis¬ 
ciples, to Kup(japura or VesAli. Mahavira, on renouncing the 
world, would probably first join Par^va’s sect, in which, how¬ 
ever, he soon became a reformer and chief himself.’ 

2 SBK xlv. Introd. p. xxi f. 


1 For images and idols of the Jains see J. Burgess, ‘ Digambara 
Jain Iconography,’7.4 xxxii. (1903] 459ff. ; G. Buhler, ‘Speci¬ 
mens of Jaina Sculptures from Mathura ’ In Epigraphia ludica, 
ii. [1894] 311 ff. ; J. Fergussou and J. Burgess, Cave Temples, 
London, 1880, p. 487 ff. 

2 Some kind of worship, however, seems to be implied for the 
oldest times by the mention of the various chedya (chaitya), or 
shrines, in the sacred books. These shrines were situated in 
gardens in which MahAvira resided during his visits to the towns 
to which they belonged. Cf. Iloernle, Uvdsagadasdo, tr., p. 2, 
note 4. 

» Epigr. Ind. ii. 811 f. 

* See ‘ Notes on the non-Idolatrous Shwetambar Jains,' by 
‘Seeker,’ 1911; and Margaret Stevenson, Notes on Modem 
Jainism, p. 13 f. 

® Kupfjla^gama and VArpiyaggAma, both suburbs of VesAli, have 
been Identified hy Hoernie(Zcc. cit. p. 4, note 8) with the modern 
villages BaniyA and Ba8iikuy(j. 

® Cf. the transfer of the embryo of Baladeva from the womb 
I of Rohipi to that of Devaki, whence he got the name Saihkar* 

1 papa, still retaining the metronymic Rauhipeya. 
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who were pious Jains and worshippers of Par^va, pave iiiin the 
name Vardiiamana (Vira or Mahavira is an epithet used as a 
name ; Arhat, Bhagavat, Jina, etc., are titles common to all 
Tirthakaras). He married Ya4oda and by her had a daughter 
Ayojja. His parents died when he was ;ui years old, and his 
elder brother Nandivardhana suc(‘ee(i(Ml his father In wliatever 
])osition he had held. With the iiermission of his brother and 
the other authorities, he carri(id out a long-cherishcd resolve 
and became a monk with the usual Jain rites. Then followed 
I'Z years of self-mortification ; Mahavira wandered about as a 
mendicant friar, bearing ail kinds of hardshii)8 ; after the first 

13 months he even discarded clothes. At the end of this period 
dedicated to medit^ition, he reached the state of omniscience 
(kevata), corresponding to the Bodhi of the Buddhists, lie 
lived for 4'2 year.s more, preaching the law and instructing his 
11 disciples (( 7 anad/iaru): Indrabhuti, Agnibhuti, Vayuhhuti, 
Arya Vyakta, Arya Siidharman, MaiKjlit.aputra, Mauryaputra, 
Akampita, Achalabhratr, Met.arya, and Prabhasa. In the 7‘2nd 
year of his life he died at Pava and reached Nirvana. This 
event took place, as stated above, some yt-ars before Buddha’s 
death, and may, therefore, be [ilaced about 480 b.c. The 
Svetambaras, liowever, place the Nirvaipa of Mahiivira, which is 
the initial point of their era, 470 years before the beginningof 
the Vikraina era, or in 627 B.O.^ The Digambaras place the 
same event 18 years later. 

3. Canonical literature of the §vet 3 .mbaras.— 

The canonical books of the Svetainbaraa (the Dig- 
ainbaran do not admit them to be genuine) are not 
workn by Mahru ira liimself, but some of tbem claim 
U) be discourses delivered by him to Indrabliuti, tlie 
(iautama, whicli liis disciple, the ganadhnrd Su- 
dharman, related to his own disciple Jambusvamin. 

Before entering on details about the existing canon, it must he 
stated that, according to the Jains, there were originally, since 
the time of the first Tirthakara, two kinds of sacred liotiks, ihe 

14 p^rvas and the 11 ah;/a,s' ; the 14 p^irvas were, howe\ ('r, 
re('.koned to make up a 12 tli afiQU under the name of L)^•bpva<la. 
d'ho knowledge of the 14 puruas continued only dowm to 
SLhulabhadra, the 8 th patriarc^h after Mahavira; the next 7 
patriarchs down to Vajra knew only 10 purcas, and after that 
time the remaining purnns were gradually lost, until, at the 
time w’hen the canon was written down in books (980 a.v.), all 
the purvas had disappeared, and consequently the 12 th ai'Kja 
too. Such is the J^vetambara tradition regarding the purvas ; 
that of the Digambaras is similar a.s regards the final loss of the 
purvas, differing, however, in most details; but they contend 
that the ahgas also were lost after 9 more generations.^ 

The 11 nhgas are the oldest part of the canon 
{siddhanta), which at pre.sent embraces 45 texts. 
Besides the 11 aiujas^ there are 12 updhgaSy 10 
pivinnas [prakirnns)^ 6 chhedasutraSy Nandi and 
Anuyogadvara., and 4 nLillasutras. A list of these 
texts according to the usual enumeration follows.^ 

( 1 ) 11 aiigas : Achara, Sutrakrta, Sthana, Samavaya, Bhag- 
avati, Jnatadharniakatlms, Upasakada^as, Antakfddasas, Anut- 
taraupapa.lilcada.4aH, Pra4navyakarana, Vipaka (Drstivada, no 
longer extant); (2) 12 updfujan: Aupapatika, B,ajapra4niya, 
Jiv.ahhigania, Prajnapana, Jambudvipaprajimpti, Chandraprajn- 
apti, Suryaprajfiapti, Nirayavali [or Kalpika), Kalpavataibsika, 
Pu^pika, Pu^pachulika, Vf^iyida^as ; (3) 10 paixtTias (prakir^ras) : 
Chatuhtiaraya, .Saiii.slAra, Alurapratyakhyanam, Bhakta- 
parijna, Taychdavaiyali, (’handavija, Devendrastava, Ganivija, 
Mahapratyakhyana, Vira.stava; (4) 6 chhfdasutras: Nikitha, 
Mahariisitha, Vyavahara, I)u4a4ruta8kandha, Ephatkalpa, I’an- 
chakalpa ; (f>) 2 sutras without a common name; Nandi and 
Anuyogacivara ; (fi) 4 ynulasutras : Uttaradhyayana, Ava4yaka, 
Da4avaikalika, and Piyrjaniryukti. Most of the canonii’al 
hooks have bccFi edited in India, some with conimcntAries. 
English translations have been published of the Ac^haraiiga, 
Sutrakrtaiiga, Upasakada^As, Antakr<l«la4as, Anuttaraupapati- 
kadaiis, Uttaradhyayana, and two Kalpasutras. 

The redaction of the canon took place under 
Devarddhigaiii in 980 after the Nirvana (A.D. 454, 
according to the common reckonings actually per¬ 
haps (30 years later) ; before that time the sacred 
texts were handed down without embodying them 
in written books. In the interval between the com¬ 
position and the final redaction of the texts, and 

1 In the Preface to his ed. of the Pari^i^ta Parvan (Bihl. 

nd., Calcutta, 1891), p, 4 ff., the present writer criticizes the 

vetilmbara tradition, and, by combining the Jain date of 
Chandriign]>ta’s accession to the throne in 155 after the Nirvana 
with the historical date of the same event in 321 or 322 B.c., 
arrives at 47(3 or 477 b.c. as the probable date of Mahavira’s 
Nirvftna. 

a pVr details see A. A. Gu^rinot, Repertoire d'^pigraphie 
jaina, Paris, 1908, p. 30. 

8 For details see VVebor, ‘Sacred Literature of the Jalnas, 
which first appeared (in German) in Indische Stwiien, xvi. 
[1883], and xvli. [1885], and was translated in IA xvii. [18881-xxi. 
ri892J. 


even afterwards, they have undergone many altera¬ 
tions—transposition of parts, additions, etc.—traces 
of which can still bo pointed out.^ Along with 
tliese alterations there seems to have gone on a 
gradual change of the language in which the texts 
were composed. The original language, according 
to the Jains, was Ardhaniagadhi, and thev give tliat 
name, or ISIagadhi, to tlie language of the present 
texts. But it has, most probably, been modernized 
during the process of oral trari.smission. The older 
parts of the canon contain many archaic forms for 
which in later texts distinct Maharastri idioms are 
substituted. It will be best to call the language 
of the sacred texts simjily Jain Ih'akrit, and that 
of later works Jain Malianlstri. 

As the works belonging to the canon are of difler- 
ent origin and age, they (liller greatly in cliaracter. 
Some are chiefly in prose, some in verse, some in 
mixed prose and verse. Frequently a work com- 
I>rises (fistinctly disparate parts put togetlier when 
the redaction of the canon took place. The older 
])rose works are generally very dilVuse and contain 
endless rei)etitions; sonu;, however, contain suc¬ 
cinct rules, some, besides lengthy descriptions, 
systematic expositions of various dogmatic ques¬ 
tions ; in others, again, the systematic tendency 
]>revail3 throughout. A largo literature of glosses 
and commentaries has grown up round the more 
important texts.^ Besides the sacred literature and 
the commentaries belonging to it, the Jains possess 
separate works, in close material agreement with 
the former, which contain systematic expositions 
of their faith, or parts of it, in Briikrit and San¬ 
skrit. These w’orks, which generally possess the 
advantage of accuracy and clearness, have in their 
turn become the object of learned labours of 
commentators. One of the oiliest is Umasvati’s 
Tattvdrthddhigamasiitra, a Svet&mbara xvork, 
wliich, liowever, is also claimed by the Digam¬ 
baras.® A sort of en(.;yclop;edia of Jainism is the 
Lokaprakd^a^ by Tejapala’s son, Viiiaya vijaya 
(1652). On tliese and similar w'orks our sketch 
of the Jain faith is chiefly based. 

It may here bo mentioned that the Jains also possess a secular 
literature of their own, in poetry and prose, hotli Sanskrit 
and Brakrit. Of peculiar interest are the numerous tales in 
lhakrit and Sanskrit with which authors u.sed to illustrate doff- 
matioal or moral problems. They have also attempted more 
extensive narratives, some in a more popular style, as Ilari- 
hhadra’s Samardichr.hakahd, and Siddhar^i’s gri*at allegorical 
work Upamitihhavaprapanchd kathd (both edited in Bibl. 
fud., Calcutta, 1901-14), some in hij^hly artificial Sanskrit, 
as Somadeva’s Va.^astilaka and Dhanai)ala’8 Tilakainailiari 
(both published in the Kdvyauiaid, Bombay, 1901-03, 1903). 
Their oldest Prakrit poem (perhaps of the 3rd cent, a.d.), the 
Paumachariija, is a Jain version of the Rdmdyana. Sanskrit 
poems, both in purdnaand in kdvya style, and hymns in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit, are very numerous with the Svetambaras as 
well as the Diu^aitiharas ; there are likewise some Jain dramas. 
Jain authors have also contributed many works, original 
treatises as well as commentaries, to the scientific literature of 
India in its various branches—^^rammar, lexicography, metrics, 
poetics, philosophy, etc. (cf. art. Hemachandra), vol. vi. p. 591. 

4 . The doctrines of Jainism.—Jain doctrines 
may be broatlly divided into (i.) philosophical and 
(ii.) jnactical. Jain [)hilosophy contains ontology, 
metaphysics, and psychology. The practical d(4C- 
trinea are concerned with ethics and asceticism, 
mona.sticism, and the life of tlie laity. 

i. (a) Philosophy. —The Aranyakas and Upani- 
sads had maintained, or were believed to maintain, 
that Being is one, permanent, without beginning, 
change, or end. In opposition to this yiew% the 
Jains declare that Being is not of a persistent and 
unalterable nature : Being, they say, ‘is joined to 

1 See Weber, loc. cit, 8. 

2 The development of this commenting literature haa been 
studied by E. Leumann, ZDMG xlvi. [J892J 586 fi*. 

8 The Skr. text with a German tr. and explanation has been 
published by the present writer in ZDMG lx. [1906] 287 IT., 
612 ff. ; text and bhd^ya are contained in the bibl. Ind. edition 
(Calcutta, 1906). 

4 Edited by Hiralala Hailisaraja, 3 vols., Jamnagar, 1910. 
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production, continuation, and destruction.’^ This 
theory they call the theory of tlie ‘ Indehniteness of 
Being ’ {anckdiitavCida) ; it comes to this : existing 
things are permanent only as regards their sub¬ 
stance, but their accidents or qualities originate 
and perish. To explain : any material thing con- 
tiiHU's for ever to exist as matter; this matter, 
however, may assume any shape and quality. 
Thus, clay as substance may be regarded as per¬ 
manent, but the form of a jar of clay, or its colour, 
may come into existence and perish. It is clear 
that the Brahmanical speculations are concerned 
with transcendental Being, while the Jain view 
deals with Being as given in common experience. 

The doctrine of the Indeiinitene.ss of Being is 
u[)held by a ver}' strange dialectical method called 
iSyadvadK, to wliich the Jains attach .so much im¬ 
portance that this name frequently is used as a 
synonym for the Jain system itself. According 
to this doctrine of Si/adrudd, there are 7 forms 
of metajdiysical propositions, and all contain the 
word,^yd^, e.g. sydd asti sarvam, sydd ndsti snrvam 
Sydt means ' may be,’ and is exjilained hy kafJiam 
chit, which in this connexion may be translated 
‘someliowx’ The word sydt here qualifies the 
word asti, and indicates the rndefiniteness of 
Being (or astitvaDi). For exam})le, we say a jar 
is somehow, i.e. it exists, if we mean thereby (liat 
it exists as a jar ; but it does not exist somehow 
if we mean that it exists as a clotli or the like. 
The purpose of these seeming truisms is to guard 
against the assumption of the Vedantins that 
Being is one without a second, the same in all 
things. Thus we have the correlative predicates 
‘ is ’ and ‘is not’ [ndsti], A third predicate 

is ‘ inex[)res.sible ’ (avakfarya) ; for existemt and 
non-existent (sf(t and asai) belong to the same 
thing at the same time, and such a co-existence of 
mutually contradictory aftrilmtes cannot be ex¬ 
pressed \)y any word in tin; language. The three 
predicates variously combined make up the 7 pro¬ 
positions, or sdpta bhnhfjas, of (he Syadvdda. 

Supplementary to the doctrine of the Syddvdikr, 
and, in a way, the logical complement to it, is the 
doctrine of the nay(tsd Tlie nayas are ways of 
exnressing the nature of things : all these ways of 
judgment, according to the Jains, are one-sided, 
and they contain but a part of the (ruth. There 
are 7 nayas, 4 referring to concepts, and 3 to 
words. The reason for this variety of statement 
is that lieing is not simple, as the Ve<lantins con¬ 
tend, but is of a compli(!ated nature ; therefore 
every statement and every denotation of a thing 
is necessarily incomplete and one-sided ; and, if 
we follow one way only of expre.ssion or of viewdng 
things, we are bound to go astray. Hence it is 
usual in explaining notions to state what the thing 
under discu.ssion is with reference to substance, 
place, time, and state of being. 

(b) Metaphysics .—All things, i.e. substances 
idravya), are divided into lifele.ss things {ajiva- 
kdya) and lives or souls [jiva). The former are 
again divided into (1) spiice [dkdka); (2) and (3) 
two subtle substances called dharrna and adharma, 
and (4) matter [pudyala], ^[lace, dharrna, and 
adharma are the necessary conditions for the sub¬ 
sistence of all other things, viz. souls and matter; 
space affords them room to subsist; dharrna 
makes it possible for them to move or to be moved ; 
and adharma, to rest. It will be seen that the 
function of space, as we conceive it, is by the Jains 
ilistribiited among three dillerent substances ; this 
seems highly speculative, and rather hyperlogical. 
But the conception of the two cosmical substances 

^ See H. Jaoobi, ‘The Metaphysics and Ethics of the Jainas,’ 

In Trans, of the Congress for the Hist, of Religion, Oxford, 1908, 
ii. 60. 

« lb. 61 . 


dhnnna and adharma, which occur already, in the 
technical meaning just given, in canonical books, 
seems to be deveIo])ed from a more primitive notion. 
For, as tlieir dharrna and adharma indicate, 

they seem to have denoted, in primitive specula¬ 
tion, those invisible ‘lluids’ which by contact 
cause sin and merit. The Jains, u.sing for the 
latter notions the terms papa and punya, were 
free to use the current names of those ‘Huids’in 
a new sense not known to other Indian thinkers. 

Space (dkds^a) is divided into that part of space 
which is occupied hy the world of things [lokd^ka), 
and the space beyond it [alokdkdsa), which is 
absolutely void and empty, an abyss of nothing. 
Dharrna and adharma are co-ex tensive wi th the 
world ; accordingly no soul nor any particle of 
matter can get beyond this world for want of the 
substrates of motion and rest. Time is recognized by 
some iis a quasi-substance besides tliose eniiineratea. 

Matter (pudgala) is eternal and consists of atoms ; 
otherwise it is not determined in its nature, but, 
as is already implied by the doctrine of the In- 
deliniteuess of Being, it is something that may 
become anything, as earth, water, fire, wind, etc. 
d'wo states of matter are distinguished; gross 
matter, of wliich the things whicli w-e perceive 
consi.st, and subtle matter, which is beyond the 
reach of our senses. Subtle matter, for instance, 
is that matter which is transformed into the 
different kinds of karma (see below). All matcTial 
things are ultimately prcHluced by the combina¬ 
tion of atoms. Two atoms form a compound when 
the one is viscous and the other dry, or both are of 
dilfojcnt degrees either of viscoiisness or dryness. 
Such compounds combine with others, and so on. 
They are, however, not constant in tlieir nature, 
blit arc subject to change or development [fxtri- 
ndma), which consists in the assuini)tion of ([iiali- 
tics (yunas). In this way originate also the bodies 
and senses of living beings. 'I'lie elements—earth, 
water, lire, and wind—are bodies of souls in the 
lowest stage of development, and are, therefore, 
spoken of as ‘cartli-liodies,’ ‘water-bodies,’ etc. 
Here we meet with animistic ideas which, in this 
form, arc peculiar to Jainism. They probably go 
back to a remote period, and must have prevailiJ 
in classes of Indian society which were not inllu- 
enced by the more advanced ideas of the Brahmans. 

Dilferent from matter and material tilings are 
the souls [jiva, lit. ‘lives’). Tliere is an infinite 
number of souls; the whole world is literally blled 
with them. The souls are substances, and as such 
eternal ; but they are not of a definite size, since 
tliey contract or expand according to the dimen¬ 
sions of the body in which tliey are incorporated 
for the time being. Their characteristic mark is 
intelligence, which may be obscured by extrinsic 
causes, but never destroyed. 

Souls are of two kinds: mundane [saYrusdrin), 
and liberated [mukta). Mundane souls are the 
embodied souls of living beings in the world and 
still subject to tlie Cycle of Birth ; liberated souls 
will be embodied no more ; they have accomplished 
absolute purity ; they dwell in the state of perfec¬ 
tion at the top of the universe, and have no more 
to do with worldly affairs; they have reached 
nirvana [nirvfti, or mukti). Metaphysically the 
difference between the mundane and the liberated 
soul consists in this, that the former is entirely 
filled by subtle matter, as a bag is filled witn 
sand, while the latter is absolutely pure and free 
from any material alloy. 

The aefiiement of the soul takes place in the 
following way. Subtle matter ready to be trans¬ 
formed into karma pours into the soul; this is 
called ‘influx’ [dsrava). In the usual state of 
things a soul harbours passions [ka^dya) which 
act like a viscous substance and retain the subtle 
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matter coming into contact with the soul ; the 
subtle matter thus caught by the soul enters, as 
it were, into a chemical combination with it; this 
is called the binding {handha) (of Aanna-matter). 
The subtle matter ‘ bound ’ or amalgamated by the 
soul is transformed into the 8 kinds of karmay and 
forms a kind of subtle body {karmanaftarira) ^ 
which clings to the soul in all ite migrations and 
future birtlis, and determines the individual state 
and lot of that particular soul. For, as each 
particular karma has been caused by some action, 
good, bad, or indill'erent, of the individual being 
in question, so this karmay in its turn, produces 
certain painful, or pleasant, or indiflorent condi¬ 
tions and events which the individual in question 
must undergo. Now, when a particular karma 
has produced its effect in the way described, it 
(i.c. the particular karma-ms.iter) is discharged or 
purged from the soul. This process of ‘ purging 
off’ is called nirjard. When this process goes on 
without interru|)tion, all -matter will, in the 

end, be discharged from the soul ; and the latter, 
now freed from the weight which had kept it down 
before the time of its liberation (for matter is 
heavy, and karma is material), goes up in a 
straight line to the top of the universe where the 
liberated souls dwell. But in the usual course of 
things the purging and binding processes go on 
simultaneously, and thereby the soul is force<l to 
continue its mundane existence. After the death 
of an individual, his soul, together with its kCir- 
mana.^ariray goes, in a few moments, to the place 
of its new birth and there assumes a new body, 
expanding or contracting in accordance with the 
dimensions of the latter. 

Embodied souls are living beings, the classifica¬ 
tion of which is a subject not only of theoretical 
but also of great practical interest to the Jains. 
As their higliest duty {j)arama dharriia) in not to 
kill any living beings {ahi7nsd)y it becomes incum¬ 
bent on them to know the various forms which 
life may assume. The Jains divide living beings 
according to the number of sense-organs wluch they 
possess : the highest {padrhendriya) possess all five 
organs, viz. those of f/ouch, taste, smell, sight, 
and hearing, while the lowest {ekendriya) have 
only the organ of touch, and the remaining classes 
each one organ more than the preceding one in 
the order of organs given above ; e.g. worms, etc., 
possess the organs of toucli and taste; ants, etc., 
possess, in addition, smell; bees, etc., seeing. The 
vertebrates possess all five organs of sense ; the 
higher animals, men, denizens of hell, and gods 
possess an internal organ or nund {ma7ias)y and are 
therefore called rational {sainjfiin), while the lower 
animals have no mind (asajhjnin). The notions of 
the Jains about beings with only one organ are, 
in part, f)eculiar to themselves and call for a more 
detailed notice. 

It has alrea<Jy been statefl that the four elements are ani¬ 
mated by souls; i.e., particles of earth, etc., are the body of 
souls, called earth-lives, etc. These we nia}' call elementary 
lives ; they live and die and are born again, in th« same or 
another elementary body. Thc-se elementary lives are either 
gross or subtle ; in the latter case they are invisible. The last 

1 The Jains recognize 6 bodies which an individual may possess 
(though not all simultaneously), one gross and 4 subtle ones. 
Besides the kdrrnanaJarira, which is the receptacle of karma 
and has no bodily functions, there are (1) the transmutation 
body {vailcriya4arira)y producing the wonderful appearances 
which gods, magifians, etc., may assume ; (2) the translocation 
body {dhdrakaiarira), which certain sages may assume for a 
short time in order to consult a Tirthakara at some distance ; 
(3) the igneous body (taijasa^arira), which in common beings 
causes the digestion of food, but in persons of merit gives effect 
to their curses (that they burn their objects) and to their bene¬ 
dictions (that they gladden as the ravs of the moon), etc. This 
doctrine of the subtle bodies, in which, however, many deUils 
are subject to controversy, seems to be the outcome of very 
primitive ideas about magic, etc., which the Jains attempted to 
reduce to a rational theory. With the ^rms vaikripa- and 
taijasaiarira may be compared the vaikdrika and taijata 
aharhkdra of the S&hkhyas. 


class of one-organed lives are plants ; of some plants each is 
the body of one soul only, but, of other plants each is an 
aggregation of embodied souls which have all functions of life, 
as respiration and nutrition, in common. That plants possess 
souls is an opinion shared by other Indian philosophers. But the 
Jains have developed this theory in a remarkable way. Plante 
in which only one soul is embodied are always gross ; they exist 
in the habitable part of the world only. But those plants of 
which each is a colony of plant-lives may also be subtle, i.e. 
invisible, and in that case they are distributed all over the 
world. These subtle plants are called nigoda ; they are com¬ 
posed of an infinite number of souls forming a very small 
cluster, have respiration and nutrition in common, and experi¬ 
ence the most exquisite pains. Innumerable nigodas form a 
globule, and with them the whole space of the world is closely 
packed, like a box filled with powder. The nigodan furnish the 
supply of souls in place of those w'ho have reached nirvana. 
But an infinitesimally small fraction of one single nigoda has 
sufficed to replace the vacancy caused in the world by the 
nirvana of all the souls that have been liberated from the 
beginningless past down to the present. Thus it is evident 
tliat the garhsdra will never be empty of living beings (see 
Lokaprakdia, vi. 31 ff.). 

From another point of view mundane beings are 
divided into four grades : denizens of hell, animals, 
men, and gods; ti»ese are the four walks of life 
{gati)y in wliich beings are horn according to their 
merits or demerits. For details, see artt. Dkmons 
AND Spiiuts (.lain), vol. iv. p. 6 i)8 tl'., Cosmogony 
AND (JOSMOLOGY (Indian), § vol. iv. p. 160 f., 
and Ages of the World (Indian), vol. i. p. 200. 

We have seen that the cause of the soul’s em- 
lx)diment is tlie presence in it of karma-mniiQV. 
The theory of karma is the key-stone of the Jjiin 
system; it is necessary, therefore, to explain this 
theory in more detail. The natural qualities of 
soul are perfect knowledge {jndna), intuition or 
faith (b?ar.^ana), highest bliss, and all sorts of per¬ 
fections ; hut these inborn qualities of the soul 
are weakened or obscured, in mundane souls, by 
the nresenco of karma. From tliis point of view 
the division of karma will be understood. When 
karmaaimiter has penetrated tlie soul, it is trans¬ 
formed into 8 kinds {^prakfti) of karyna singly or 
severally, which form the kdrmanaSarlray just as 
food is, by digestion, transformed into the various 
fluids necessary for the support and ^^owth of tlie 
body. The 8 kinds of karma are as follows. 

( 1 ) Jfldnavaraiyiva. that which obscures the inborn right 
knowledge {i.e. omniscience) of Hie soul and thereby produces 
different degrees of knowledge and of ignorance ; ^ (‘i) datiand- 
varaniga. that which obscures right intuition, e.g. sleep; (3) 
vedaniya, that which olisc'ures the bliss-nature of the soul and 
thereby produces pleasure and paini; (<i) mohanipa, that which 
disturbs the right attitude of the soul with regard to faith, con¬ 
duct, passions, and other emotions, and produces doubt, error, 
right or wrong corultict, pa.ssions, and various mental states. 
The following 4 kinds of karma concern more the individual 
status of a being : (5) dyu^ka^ that which determines the length 
of life of an individual in one birth as hcll-hcing, animal, man, 
or god ; ( 6 ) naina, that which produces the various circum¬ 
stances or elements which collectively make up an individual 
existence, e.g. the peculiar body with its general and special 
(qualities, faculties, etc. ; (7) gotra, t hat which determines the 
nationality, caste, family, social standing, etc., of an individual ; 
( 8 ) antardya, that which oh.structs the inborn energy of tlie 
soul and thereby prevents the doing of a good action when 
there is a desire to do it. 

Each kind of kariyia has its predestined limits in 
time within which it must take eliect and thereby 
he purged off. Before wo deal with the operation 
of tcamiay however, we must mention another doc¬ 
trine which is connected with the karma -theory , 
viz. that of the six lehjds. The totality oi karma 
amalgamated by a soul induces on it a transcen¬ 
dental colour, a kind of complexion, which cannot 
be perceived by our eyes ; and this is called lehjd. 
There are six le^yds : black, blue, grey ; yellow, 
red, and white, they have also, and prominently, 
a moral bearing ; for the lesyd indicates the char¬ 
acter of the individual who owns it. The first 
three belong to bad characters, the last three to 
good characters.* 

1 The Jains acknowledge five kinds of knowledge : (1) ordinary 
cognition (mafi), (2) testimony (ih-uta), (3) supernatural cogni¬ 
tion iavadhi), ( 4 ) direct knowledge of the thoughts of others 
(manahparyaya), ( 6 ) omniscience (kevala). 

9 The belief In colours of the soul seems to be very old and to 
go back to the time when expressions like ‘ a black soul,’ ‘ a 
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The individual state of th(‘ soul is [)rodueed 1 
its inhorn nature and the knrnui with whieh it i 
vitiated; this is the develojiuKUita) i)Y pnrmfi imki 
state. Hut there are 4 other states wliich hav 
referenec only to the behaviour of the karma. 1 
the coriiiiion cour.se of thin;,^s karma takes effee 
and produce's its jiro{»(‘r results; then the soul is i 
the andaj/ika state. Hy proper ('.florts karma ina} 
1>(‘ preventeil, for some time, from takin*^" etfeet; i 
is neutralized {uptrsamita), hut it is still present 
just like tire covered by ashes; then the soul i 
in (he a!(pa,s'n)/i(ka state. When karma is no 
only prevented fiauu operatino^ but is annihilated 
alto^a'ther (X-.sYr;n7a), then the soul is in k\sdi/ik(^ 
state, whieh is necessary for reaehin;^ niriuoui 
'riiere is a fourth state of t he soul, kpti/(>/)aJamika, 
which jiartakes of the nature of the preceding; 
ones ; in this state some karma is annihilated, 
some is neutr.'iliz(id, and some is active. This is 
tlie state of ordinary i^ood men, hut the hpiyika 
and aupa^amika states belonj^^ to lioly men, especi¬ 
ally the former. Tt will be easily understood tliat 
tliese distinctions have an important moral hear- 
in;^"; they are constantly referred to in the juac- 
tical ethics of the Jains. 

We shall now consiiler the a]>])Iication of the 
X:nr;/n«-tl\eory to et hies. I'he highest ^'oal is to }j:et 
rid of all karma {nirptrd) and meanwhile to ac<juire 
no new karma —technically speakin^;, to stop tlie in- 
tlux {d^s'rava) of karma, which is called sadirara, or 
(he (!overin^^ of the channels through whiidi karma 
tinds entrance into the. soul. All actions jiroduce 
karma, and in t he majority of cas(‘s entail on thedoiT 
continuance of worldly existcru'e {sdmpardyika) ; 
but, when a man is free from {)assion8 and acts in 
strict compliance M'ith (In; rules of ri^ht conduct, his 
act ions produc(! X-or//m which lasts but fora moment 
and is then annihilated {Injapatha). Therefore the 
wh()l(! apj>aratus of monastic eondm't is re<}uired to 
]»reNent the formation of new karma; the same 
])urpose i.s served by austerities {t((pas), wdiieh, 
moreover, annihilate the old karma more sp(‘edily 
than would happen in the common course of 
thin;.rs. 

It is evident from the preceding remarks tliat the 
ethics and ascetics of the .fain.s are to be re^^arded 
as the logical conseqiH'ma! of the theory of karma. 
Hut from a historical point of view many of their 
ethical })rinciph‘s, monastic institutions, and ascetic, 
practices have been inherited from older rcli^iou.s 
classes of Indian society, since Hrahmani(;al ascetics 
and Huddhi.sts resemble them in many of their 

i )rece[)t8 and institutions (see SBFj xxii. [1884j 
ntrod., p. xxii 11'.). 

ii. Jain ethics has for its end the realization 
of nirvana, or maksa. The necessary condition 
for reaching this end is the possession of right 
faith, right knowledge, and riglit conduct. These 
three excellences are metaphorically named the 
‘ three jewels ’ {triratna), an expression used also 
by the Hutldhist but in a different sense; they 
are not prorliu^ed, but they are manifested on 
the removal of obstructing or ob.scuring species of 
karma. To elfect this, the rules of conduct must 
be observed and corresponding virtues must be 
acquir(id. Of first imj)ortance are the live vows, 
the first four of whicli are also acknowledged by 
Hrahmans and Huddhists. The five vows {vratas) 
of the Jains are : (1) not to kill ; (2) not to lie ; (3) 
not t.o steal ; (4) to abstain from sexual intercourse ; 
(5) to renounce all interest in worldly things, 
especially to keep no proi)erty. These vows are to 
lie strictly observed by monks, who take them on 
entering t he Order, or, as it is commonly expressed, 
on taking dikm. In their case the vows are called 

soul,’ were \mderstood in a literal sense. Traces of a 
Birnilar bdirt have also been found elsewhere (see Mahuhhdrata, 
nii. 280. "Hi (., 291. 4 ff. ; cf. YogauiUra, iv. 7). 


the five great vows [imthdvrata). T^ay people, how¬ 
ever, should observe these vows .so far as their con¬ 
ditions admit; the live vows of the lay people are 
called the small vows {annrrata). 'lo explain : not 
to kill any living beings requires the greatest 
caution in all actions, con.sidering that nearly every¬ 
thing is believe<l ^o be endowed with life. Hndless 
rules have been laid down for monks which aim at 
preventing the destruction of the life of any living 
beings whatever. Hut if a layman were to observe 
these riiles he could not go about his business; he 
is, therefore, obliged to refrain only from intention¬ 
ally killing living beings, be it for food, pleasure, 
gain, or any such purpose. And so it is also with the 
remaining vows; their rigour is somewhat abated 
in the ca.se of laymen. A layman, however, may, 
for a limited time, follow a more rigorous practice 
by taking one of the following particular vows or 
regul.ations of conduct {silarrata) : (1) digvirati; 
he may limit the distance ui> to which he will go 
in this or that direction ; (2) anarthaday\da\nrati ; 
!n‘ may abstain from engaging in anything that 
Iocs not strictly concern him ; (3) upabhv(japari- 
diogaparimduia; he may set a measure to his food, 
Irink, and the things he enjoys, avoidings besitles 
gross enjoyments. (It maybe mentioned in pass- 
ng tliat certain artiebss of food, etc., are strictly 
orbidden to all, monks and laymen alike, e.g. 
roots, honey, and spirits ; and likewise no food may 
be eaten at night.) 'hhe preceding three vows are 
called gunavrata ; the next four are the disciplinary 
VOW’S {sikmvrata): {A)dcsarlr((ta, reducing tlie area 
n which one will move ; (5) sdmdijika ; by this vow 
he layman undertakes to give up, at stated times, 
ill sinful actions by .‘fitting down motionhiss and 
neditating on holy things; (6) paupu.lhopa vasa, 
o live as a monk on the 8th, 14th, or loth day 
>f (he lunar fortnight, at least once a month : (7) 
ifitlii.samrihhdga, lit. to give a share to guests, but 
t is umlerstooii in a less literal sense, viz. to provide 
he monks with what they want. 

Most of these regulations of conduct for laymen 
are inttmded apparently to make them participate, 
n a inoasure and for some time, in the merits and 
KUielits of monastic life without obliging them to 
enounce the world altogether. The rules for a 
'oluntary deat h have a similar end in view (see art. 
Death and Disposal of the Dead [Jain], vol. iv. 

). 484 f.). It is evident that the lay part of the 
community were not regarded as outsiders, or oidy 
,s friends and patrons of the Order, as seems to 
lave been the case in early Huddhism ; their 
losition was, from the beginning, well defined by 
eligious (luties and privileges ; the bond which 
nited t hem to the Order of numks was an elective 
ne. The state of a layman was one preliminaiy 
,nd, in many cases, pre[)aratory to the state of a 
iionk ; in the latter res})ect, however, a change 
eems to have come about, in so far as now and for 
ome time past the Order of monks is recruited 
hietly from novices entering it at an early age, not 
rom laymen in general. It cannot be doubted 
hat this close union between laymen and monks 
rought about by the similarity of their religious 
uties, ditiering not in kind, but in degree, has 
nabled Jainism to avoid fundamental changes 
/ithin, and to resist dangers from without for 
;iore than two thousand years, while Buddhism, 
jeing less exacting as regards the laymen, 
nderwent the most extraordinary evolutions and 
nally disappeared altogether in the country of 
ts origin. 

A monk on entering the Order takes the five 
rcat vows stated above; if they are strictly kept, in 
he .spirit of the five times five clauses, or hhdvands 
SEE xxii. 20211 '. ), no new karma can form. Hut, to 
•ractise them eflectually, more explicit regmlations 
re required, and these constitute the aiscipline 
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of the monks. This discipline is described under 
seven heads. 

(1) Since through the activity of body, 8j)eech, 
and mind, which is technically called yoga by the 
Jains, ^Yirma-matter pours into the soul {asrava) 
and forms new karvui, as explained above, it is 
necessary, in order to prevent the asrava (or to 
ed'cc^t sainvara)^ to regulate those activities by 
keeping body, speech, and mind in strict control : 
these are the three gupti^ the gupti or guard¬ 

ing of the mind consists in not thinking or desiring 
anything bad; having only good thoughts, etc.). 
(2) h>en in those actions which are inse[>arable 
from the duties of a monk, he may become guilty 
of sin by inadvertently transgressing the great 
vows (e.jy., killing living heings). To avoid such 
sins he must observe the five samitis^ i.<j. he must 
be cautious in w^alking, speaking, collecting alms, 
taking up or putting down things, and voiding the 
body ; t.g.^ a monk should in walking look before 
him for about six feet of ground to avoid killing or 
Imrting any living being ; he should, for the same 
reason, inspect and sweep the ground before he 
puts anything on it ; he should be careful not to 
eat anything considered to possess life,* etc. (3) 
J^ission being the cause of the amalgamation of 
karrnd-matt^T wdth the soul, the monk should ac* 
(piire virtues. The 4 cardinal vices [kasdya) are 
anger, pride, illusion, and greed ; their o})posite 
virtues are forbearance, indulgence, straigiitfor- 
wavdness, and purity. Adding to them the follow¬ 
ing h virtims, veracity, restraint, austerities, free¬ 
dom from attachment to anything, poverty, and 
chastity, we have what is calhid the tenfold highest 
law of the monks [vttarnadharuia).'^ (4) Helpful 
for the realization of the sanctity of which an earnest 
searcher of the highest good stands in need are 
the 12 reflexions {anuprelMd or bhdvand) on the 
transitoriness of all things, on the helplessness of 
men, on the misery of the world, and similar tojiics, 
which form the subject of endless homilies inserted 
in their works by Jain authors. (5) Kurthennore, 
it is necessary for a monk, in order to keep in the 
right path to perfection and to annihilate his 
karma, to bear cheerfully with all that may cause 
him trouble or annoyance. There are 22 such 
‘troubles’ (parlsaha) which a monk must endure 
without tlinching, as h\inger and thirst, cold and 
heat, all sorts of trying occurrences, illness, ill 
treatment, emotions, etc. If we consider that the 
conduct of the monk is regulated with the purpose 
of denying him every form of comfort and merely 
keeping him alive, without, however, the risk of 
hurting any living beings, it may be imagined to 
what practical consequences the endurance of the 
parisahas must lead. (6) Conduct {chdritra) con¬ 
sists in control and is of 5 degrees or phases. In 
the lowest phase all sinful activities are avoided, 
and the highest leads to the annihilation of all 
karma, preliminary to final liberation. (7) The 
last item is asceticism or austerities {tapas), which 
not only prevents the forming of new Jmrma {sarn- 
vara) but also purges off the old [nirjard), provided 
that it be undertaken in the right way and with 
the right intention ; for there are also the ‘ austeri¬ 
ties of fools ’ {balatapas) practised by other religious 
sects, through which temporary merits, such as 
supernatural powers, birth as a god, etc., can be 
accomplished but the highest good will never be 
attained. Tapas is, therefore, one of the most 
important institutions of Jainism. It is divided 
into (rt) external and [b) internal tapas ; the former 
comprises the austerities practised by the Jains, 
the latter their spiritual exercises, (a) Among 
austerities fasting is the most conspicuous ; the 

1 The second part of the Achdrdhga gutra will fpve an idea 
of the cautions to be taken in this regard. 

a Cf. Manu, vi. 92. 


Jains have develo{ied it to a kind of art, and reach 
a remarkable proiiciency in it. The usual way of 
fasting is to eat only one meal every second, third, 
fourth day, and so on down to half a year. Another 
form of fasting is starving oneself to death {mdra- 
ridntikl samlckhanu ; see ‘ Voluntary deatli or 
euthanasia’ in the art. DEATH AND Disposal of 
THE Dead [JainJ). Other kinds of abstinence are 
distingiiislied from fasting proj)erly so called : re¬ 
duction of tlie quantity of the daily food ; restric¬ 
tions as regards the kind of foo(J selected from 
what one has obtained by begging (for monks and 
nuns must, of course, beg their daily meal and 
must not eat what has been specially prepared 
for them) ; rejection of all attractive food. To 
the category of external austerities belong also 
sitting in secluded spots to meditate there and 
the postures taken up during meditation. The 
latter item Jain ascetics have in common with 
Brahmanical Yoga, [b] Internal austerities em¬ 
brace all that belongs to spiritual discipline, in¬ 
cluding contemplation— c.g., confessing and re¬ 
penting of sins. Transgressions of the rules of 
conduct are daily expiated by the ceremony of 
praiikramana ; great,(‘r sins must be confessed to a 
superior {dlvchand) and repented of. The usual 
penance in le.ss .serious ca.ses is to .stand erect in a 
certain position for a given time {knyvtsarga) ; but 
for graver transgressions the superior prescribes 
other penances—in the worst cases a new ordination 
of tl'e guilty monk. Other kinds of internal 
austerities consist in modest behaviour, in doing 
services to other members of the Order or laymen, 
in the <luty of studying, in overcoming all tempta¬ 
tions. But the most important of all spiritual 
exercises is contemplation [dhyana). Contempla¬ 
tion consists in the concentration of the mind on 
one object; it cannot be perseveres! in for longer 
than one muhurta (48 minutes), and is permitted 
only to persons of a sound constitution. According 
to the object on which the thoughts are concentrateii 
and the [)urpu8e for which this is done, contemplation 
may be bad or good, and will lead to corresponding 
re.sults. We are here concerned only with good 
contemplation, which is either religious {dkarma), 
or pure or bright {.^ukla). The former leads to the 
intuitive cognition of things hidden to common 
mortals, esjtecially of religious truths. Indeed, it 
cannot be doubted that the pretended accuracy of 
information on all sorts of subjects, such as cosmo¬ 
graphy, astronomy, geography, spiritual processes, 
etc., which the sacred books and later treatises 
contain is in great part due to the intuition which 
the ‘religious contemplation’ is imagined to pro¬ 
duce. Higher than the latter is the ‘ pure ’ con¬ 
templation, which leads through four stages to 
final emancipation : first, single objects are medi¬ 
tated upon, then only one object; then there is the 
stage when the activities of the body, speech, and 
mind continue, but only in a subtle form without 
relapse. At this stage, when the worldly existence 
rapidly draws towards its end, the remaining karma 
may be suddenly consumed by a kind of explosion 
called samudghata. Then, in the last stage of 
contemplation, all karma being annihilated and 
all activities having ceased, the soul leaves the 
body and goes up to the top of the universe, where 
the liberated souls stay for ever. It must, however, 
be remarked that ‘pure coiitem})lation ’ is not by 
itself a means of reaching liberation, but that it is 
the last link of a long chain of preparatory exer¬ 
tions. Even its first two stages can be realized 
only by those in whom the passions {kasdya) 
are either neutralized or annihilated ; and only ke- 
valins, i.e. those who have already reached omni¬ 
science, can enter into the hrst two stages, which 
lead directly to liberation. On the otiier hand, 
the nirvana is necessarily preceded by 12 years of 
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self-mortification of tlie flesh/ which should be 
the closing act of a monk’s caro(‘r, though it no 
longer leads to liberation, for Jambusvamin, the 
disciple of Mahilvira’s discij)le fSudharman, was 
the last man who reached kexnila, or omniscience, 
and was liberated on his death ^ (64 after Mahavira’s 
Nirvana); aceordin^dy during the rest of the pres 
ent Avasarpini period nobody will be born who 
reaches nirvana in the same existence. Neverthe¬ 
less these speculations possess a great theoretical 
interest, because they afford us a deeper insight 
into the Jain system. 

In this connexion we must notice a doctrine to 
wdiich the Jains attach much imiH)rtanc.e, viz. the 
doctrine of the 14 qiuiastlumas, i.e. the 14 steps 
which, by a gradual increase of good qualities and 
decrease of karma, lead from total ignorance and 
wTong belief to absolute purity of the soul and 
final liberation. 

In the first stape are all beings from ihenigodas 

upwards to those men w'ho do not know or do not believe in 
the truths revealed by the Tirthakaraa ; they are swag ed by the 
two cardinal passions, love and hate (rdga and dfvr.s’a), and are 
completely tied down by kartna. In the followinjf staj^es, as 
otje advances by dej^rees in true knowledge, in firmness of 
belief, and in the control and repression of passions, different 
kinds of kartna are got rid of and their,effects cease, so that the 
being in question becomes purer and purer in each following 
stage. In all stages up to the 11th (that of a upa^dntaka^dya- 
vitardgachchhadrnastha) a relapse may take place and a man 
may fall even down to the first stage. But as soon as he has 
reached the r2th stage, in which the first four kinds of kartna 
are annihilated (that of a ki<inaka^nyavHarngachchhadmagtha), 
he cannot but pass through the last two stages, in which omni¬ 
science is reached ; in the 18th stage (that of & sayogikevalixi) 
the man still belongs to the world, and may continue in it for a 
long period ; he retains some activities of body, speech, and 
mind ; but, when all his activities cease, he enters on the last 
stage fthat of an ayogikevalin), which leads immediately to 
liberation, when the last remnant of kanna has been annihi¬ 
lated. 

A question must now be answered which will 
resent itself to every eritic<Ml reader, viz. Is the 
arw/i-theory as explained above an original and 
integral part of tlie Jain system ? It seems so 
abstruse and highly artificial that one would 
readily believe it a later developed metaj)liysical 
doctrine which was grafted on an originally re¬ 
ligious system based on animistic notions and 
intent on sparing all living beings. But such a 
hypothesis would be in conflict with the fact that 
this ^o!r;/fd-theory, if not in all details, certainly 
in the main outlines, is acknowledged in the oldest 
parts of the canon and presupj)osed by many ex- 

S ressions and technical terms occurring in tliein. 

[or can we assume that in this regard the canoni¬ 
cal books represent a later dogmatic development 
for the following rea.son : the terms dsrava, 
saihvara, nirjara, etc., can be understood only on 
the supposition that karma is a kind of subtle 
matter rtowing or pouring into the soul {dsrava), 
that this influx can he stopped or its inlets covered 
{samvara), and that the fcamna-nmilQV received 
into the soul is consumed or digested, as it were, 
by it {nirjard). The Jains understand these terms 
in their literal meaning, and use them in explaining 
the way of salvation (the samvara of the dsravas 
and the nirjard lead to mokm). Now these terms 
are as old as Jainism. For the Buddhists have 
l>oiTowed from it the most significant term dsrava ; 
they u.se it in very much the same sense as the 
Jains, but not in its literal meaning, since they do 
not regard the karm/x as subtle matter, and deny 
the existence of a soul into which the karma could 
have an ‘influx.’ Instead of samvara they say 
dsavakkhaya {dsravak^aya), ‘destruction of the 
dsravasj and identify it with magga {marga, 

‘ path’). It is obvious that with them dsrava has 
lost its literal meaning, and that, therefore, they 
fnust have borrowed this term from a sect where it 
had retained its original significance, or, in other 
1 See Dkath and Disposal or thb D«ad (Jain), vol. ir. p. 484. 

* PmrUitiia Parvan, iv. 60 ff. 


words, from the Jains. The Buddhists also use 
the term samvara, e.g. silasamvara, ‘ restraint 
under the moral law,’and the participle 
‘ controlled,’ words which are not used in this sense 
by Brahmanical writers, and therefore are most 
probably adopted from Jainism, where in their 
literal sense tney adequately express the idea tliat 
they denote. Tliiis the same argument serves to 
prove at the same time that the karnia-theory of 
the Jains is an original and integral part of their 
system, and that Jainism is considerably older 
tnan the origin of Buddhism. 

5. Present state of Jainism.—The Jains, both 
J^vet/tillharas and Digamharas, numl)er, according 
to the census of 1901, 1,334,140 members, i.e. even 
less than ^ per cent of the whole population of 
India.* On account of their wealth ana education 
the Jains are of greater importance, however, than 
might be expected from their number. There 
are communities of Jains in most towns all over 
India. The Digamharas are found chiefly in 
Southern India, in Maisur and Kannada, but also 
in the North, in the North-Western provinces. 
Eastern Kajputftna, and the Pan jab. Tlie head¬ 
quarters of the ovetamharas are in Gujarat (whence 
Gujarati has become the common language of the 
Svetamharas, rather than Hindi) and Western 
Rajputana, but they are to he found also all over 
Northern and Central India. Very much the same 
distribution of tlie Jains as at present seems, from 
the evidence of the inscriptions, to have prevailed 
ever since the 4th century.^ Splendid tem])le3 
bear testimony to the wealth and zeal of the sect, 
some of which rank among the architectural 
wonders of India, as those on the hills of (Brnar 
and Satrunjaya, on Mount Abu, in Ellora, and 
elsewhere. 

The outfit of a monk is restricted to bare 
necessities, and these he must hog: clothes, a 
blanket, an almsbowl, a stick, a broom to sweep the 
ground, a piece of cloth to cover his mouth when 
speaking lest insects should enter it. I’he nuns’ 
outfit i.s the same except that they have additional 
slothes. The Digamharas have a similar outlit, 
but keep no clothes and use peacocks’ feathers in¬ 
stead 01 the broom. ’The monks shave the head, 
or remove the hair by plucking it out (lovha). The 
latter method of getting rid of the hair is to lie 
preferred and is necessary at particular times ; it 
is peculiar to the Jains and is regarded by them as 
an e.s.sential rite. 

Jriginally the monks had to lead a wandering 
life except during the monsoon, when they stayed 
n one place ; compare the vassa of the Buddhist 
nonks. Thus Mahavtra in his wandering stayed 
hr one day only in a village and live days in a 
town. But this habit has been somewhat changed 
by the introduction of convents {upd.Waya)^ corre¬ 
sponding to the vihdras of the Buddhists. 

The updirayas ‘ are separate buildings erected by each sect 
lor their monks or nuns. An Upaj^raya is a large bare hall 
without bath-rooms and cooking places, furnished only with 
wooden beds' (M. Stevenson, ifoa. Jainism, p. 88). 

The ^vetambaras, as a rule, go only to those 
places where there are such updhrayas ; and now 
hey stay as long as a week in a village, in a town 
as long as a month. It is in the updiraya that 
the monks preach or explain sacred texts tolaymen 
who come to visit them. The daily duties of a 
monk are rather arduous if conscientiously per- 
ormed ; e.g. , he should sleep only three hours of 
the night. His duties consist in repenting of and 
expiating sins, meditating, studying, begging alms 
(in the aitemoon), careful inspection of nis dothes 
and other things for the removal of insects, for 

1 The small number of Jains Is explained by the fact that 
Jainism is not a religion of the uncultivated masses, but rather 
of the upper classes. 

* See Gu^rinot, Ripertoirs d'ipigraphis Jaina, p. 24. 
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cleaning them, etc. (for details see lect. xxvi. of 
the Uttarddhyayana sutrn {SBK xlv. 14211*.]). 
There are various monastic degrees. First there is 
tlie novice [haik^a)^ who is not yet ordained. When 
he or any other man takes the vows {yratdddna)^ 
he renounces the world {pravrajyd) and is initiated 
or takes diksd. The most important ceremony at 
tliat time is the shaving or pulling out of tlie liair 
under a tree. From a common monk he may rise 
to the rank of a teacher and superior called 
upadhyayd, dchdrya^ vdchaka, ganin^ etc., accord¬ 
ing to degrees and occupations. 

The religious duties of the laity have, to some 
extent, been treated above. The ideal of conduct 
is that of the monk, which a layman, of course, 
cannot realize, but which he tries to approach by 
taking ui)on himself particular vows.^ But in 
practical life akso, apart from lisceticism, the Jains 
)osses3 a body of rules composed by monks which 
ay out a rational course of life for laymen and 
tend to improve their welfare and moral standard.* 
The monks have also to provide for the religious 
wants of the laity l>y exi)laining sacred texts or 
religious treatises and delivering sermons ; this is 
done in the upd.sr(tyas where the laymen visit 
them ; similarly the nuns are visited by, or visit, 
the lay women. But tlie most conspic,uous habit 
of the laity is attendance in temples, and worship 
of the 'rirthakaras and the deities associated with 
them.® 

We must now advert to a ])cculiarity of the 
Jains winch has struck' all observers more than any 
other, viz. their extreme carefulness not to destroy 
any living being, a principle which is carri(‘d out 
to its very last couse(|uences in monastic life, and 
has shaped the cotuIucJ of the laity in a great 
measure. No layman will intentionally kill any 
living being, not even any insect, however trouble¬ 
some ; he will remove it carefully without hurting 
it. It goes without saying that the Jains are 
strict vt‘getarians. This principle of not hurting 
any living being bars them from some professions, 
e.g. agriculture, and ‘ has thrust them into com¬ 
merce, and especially into its least elevating branch 
of money-lending. Most of the rnoney-hjiiding in 
Western India is in the hands of the Jains, and 
this acco\ints in a great measure both for their 
un})0[)ularity and for their wealth.’^ A remarkable 
institution of the Jains, due to their tend(‘r regard 
for animal life, is their asylums for old and <liseased 
animals, the panjarapolds, where they are kept and 
fed till they die a natural death. 

6. History of Taii;ism.—The history of the Jain 
church, in botli tlie Svetambara and the Digambara 
sections, is chiefly contained in their lists of patri¬ 
archs and teachers and in legends concerning them. 
J’he oldest list of patriarchs of the Svetambaras is 
the St/idvirdvali in the Kalpasfdra, which begins 
with Mahavira’s disciple Sudharman and ends with 
the 33rd patriarch Siindilya or Skandila. Of most 
patriarchs only the names and the gotra are given ; 
but there is also an expanded list from the 6th, 
Bhadrabahu, down to the 14th, Vajrasena, which 
adds more details, viz. the names of the disciples 
of each patriarch and of the schools and branches 
{gana, kula, and idkhd) founded by, or originating 
with, them. As some of these details are also 

1 Mention should be made of the 11 paiimds (Skr. pratimd), 
or standards of ascetic life, which a layman may take U]:wn 
himself, especially when he intends to end his life by starving 
(cf. Hoernle, UvdsagcuUisdo, tr., p. 46, n. 12 f., IA xxxiii. [1904] 

Windisch, Yogaidstra, Germ, tr., ZDMG xxviii. [1874]; 
L. Suali, Vogabindu, Ital. tr., Giomale della Societd Asiatica 
Italiana, xxi. [1908]; Warren, Jainism, p. 64 fl. 

8 For a description of the worship of the diflferent sections of 
the Jains see Stevenson, Mod. Jainism, p. 86 ff., where there U 
also a short notice of the Jain festivals and fasts (p. lOVfif.; of, 
also art. Fb8tival.s and Fasts [Jain], vol. v. p. 876 ff.). 

^ Stevenson, 41. 


mentioned in old Jain inscri})tions of the 2iid cent. 
A.l), found at Matlnira,^ this part at lea^t of the 
Jain tradition is proved to be based on historical 
facts. Further, the more detailed list of [)atriarch8 
shows that after the 6th patriarch a great expan¬ 
sion of Jainism took place in the N. and N.W. of 
India.2 Beyond the details mentioned, we have no 
historical records about the {)atriarchs ; but such 
legends as were known about them down to 
Vajrasena have been combined in Hernachandra’a 
Pdipsistd j)drvd7i into a kind of continuous nar¬ 
rative.® hor later times there are lists of teachers 
{gurvdvdli, p(dtdvdli)* of separate schools, called 
gdclu'hhu.^ which give a summary ac(;ount from 
Mahaviradown to the founder of the gackchha in 
(jiiestion, and then a more detailed one of the line 
of descent from the latter downward, with some 
particujars of subseqiK'iit heads of the gackchha 
called Sripujya. The number of gachrhhas, which 
usually dider only in minute details of conduct, is 
said to amount to 84, of which only 8 are repre¬ 
sented in (lujarat, the most important of them 
being the Kliarataia (Jachchha, which has split 
into many minor garhchhas, the Ta])a, Anchala, 
and oIIk'Is. Separate mention is due to the 
lipakesa (lachchtia, whose members are known as 
the Oswal Jains ; they are remarkable for begin¬ 
ning their descent, not from Mahavira, but from 
his [)redecessor FUrsva. These lists of teachers 
seem, as a rule, to bo reliable only in that [)art 
which comes after the founder of the school to 
which they belong ; the preceding period down to 
about the 9th cent. A.D. is one of great uncer¬ 
tainty ; there seems to be a chronological blank of 
three centuries somewhere.® 

Kec-ords which allude to contemporaneous secular 
history are scant ; such as we have in inscriptions 
and legends reJer to kings who had favoured the 
Jains or w'ere believed to liave embraced Jainism. 
The lirst {>atron king of the Jains is said to have 
been Samprati, grandson of the great emperor 
Asoka ; but this is very doubtful history. A his¬ 
torical fact of the greatest importance for the 
history of Jainism was the conversion of Kumara- 
pala, King of (lujarat, by Hemachandra (see art. 
Hkmachandra). 

Finally, we must mention the schisms {nihnara) 
that have occurred in the Jain church. Accordiim 
to the Svetambaras, there were eight schisms, or 
w'hich the lirst was originated by Mahavira’s son- 
in-law, Jamali ; and the eighth, occurring in 609 
A.V. or A.D. 83, gave rise to the Digambara sect,® 
But the Digambaras seem to be ignorant of the 
earlier schisms ; they say that under Bhadrabilhu 
rose the sect of Ardhaphalakas, which in A.D. 80 
developed into the Svetilrnhara sect.^ It is prob- 
alde that the separation of the sections of the Jain 
church took place gradually, an individual develoj)- 
ment going on in both groups living at a great 
distance from one another, and that they became 
aware of their mutual ditlerence about tne end of 
the 1st cent, A.D. But the dill'erence is small in 
articles of faith (see art. Digambara). 

The sources for the history of the Digambaras are 

1 See Biihler, Epigr. Ind. i. [1892] 871 ff., 893 ff. 

8 It la, however, curioua that another tradition states: ‘In 
India after the time of the Nanda kings the Law of the Jinaa 
will become scarce ’ {Paiimachariya, Ixxxix. 42). PerhapH this 
refers more specially to Magodha and the adjoining countrie^ 
where, under the reign of the Mauryos, Buddhism soon attained 
the position of a popular religion, and muat have become a 
formidable rival of Jainism. 

8 See the contents of the workg^iven In the introduction to the 
text in the Bibl. Ind. edition. 

* The oldest gxi/rvdvali known is that by Munisundara, a.d. 
1410, ed. Benares, 1906. . 

e A full bibliography of this subject is contained In Gu^rinot, 
Essai de hibliographie jaina, p. 870ff., and Repertoire d'ipi- 
graphit jaina, p. 69 ff. 

® See E. Leumann, In Ind. Studien, xvlL [1886] 91 ff. 

7 See ZDMG xxxviii. [1884] Iff. 
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of a similar kind to those of the Svei am haras, but 
later in date. The Di^^ainhara line of patriarelis 
is quite distinct from that of their rivals, exceut 
that they a^ree in the names of the tirat patriarch, 
Jambu, and the 6th, Bhadrabahu, who, according 
to the Digambaras, emigrated at the head of the 
true monks towards the South. From Bhadrabahu 
dates the gradual loss of their sacred literature, 
as stated above. The inscriptions furnish ample 
materials for a necessarily incomplete history of 
their ancient schools (ganas) ; but they do not 
quite agree in all details with the more modern 
tradition of the pattdvalis. According to the 
latter, the main church {rnula-sangha) divided into 
four ganas, Nandi, Sena, Siihha, and Deva, about 
the end of the 1st cent. A.D. 

LrTKRviTCRJt.—Some of the more important works and 
treatises have boeti cited in the art. ; a full hihh‘offraj)hy has 
been given by A. Gu^rinot, Etc^ai de biblioiiraphie jaina, Paris, 
1907, to which tlie reader is referred for all (jiiestions of detail. 

Of new monographs on the 8td)ject (be.sides the old one l)y 
G. Biihler, Uher die indische Srete dt’r Jainas, V'ienna, L^^7, 
tr. J. Burgess, London, the following will befotirid useful : 
Margaret Stevenson, yoteson Modern JainiKm, Oxfonl, luiO; 
Herbert Warren, JaimS7n, in Western Garb, as a Solution tc 
Liffs great Problems, Madras, 1912; H. L. Jhaveri, The First 
PrincipUa oj the Jain Philosophy, London, liUO. For transla¬ 
tions of some of the principal texts see H. Jacobi, ‘ Jaina SUtras,’ 
Ilii., xW. I1SS4, IStoJ. llKHMANN JaCOIII. 

jalAl AL-DIN R0m 1.-M Ilham mad Jalfil 
al-diu, commonly known as Maulana{‘ our Master ’) 
Jal.-ll al-din Kami, was born at Balkli in eastern 
Persia in A.D. l‘J07 and died in 1273 at Qbniya 
(rconium) in Hum (Asia Minor) ; whence the cpi- 
thot ‘ Kuini,’ which he somotime.s employs a.s a 
takhallus, or pem-name, in hi.s lyrical poems, 

\\ hen Jalal was only a few years old, his father, 
Muhammad ibn (lusain al Kiiatihi al-Bakri, 
generally called Balia al-din Walad, was oliliged 
to leave Balkli in consequence of a court intrigue 
which aroused against him tlie angt^r of the reign¬ 
ing sovereign,'Alii al-din Muhainmad Khwarizin- 
shali. The exiled family, after long wanderings, 
in the course of which they visited Nislia})rir, 
Baghdad, and Mecca, arrived at xNfalatya (Meliteiie) 
on the upper Euphrates, and, having stayed there 
four years, moved farther westward to Earanda 
(now Qarriinan) in Asia Minor. Finally, .seven 
years later, Baha al-din was invited by the Seljiik 
rince, Ala al-din Kaiqiibad, to t^bniya. He 
ied here in a.d. 1231. Jalal had already married 
a lady named Gauhar Khatun, daughter of Eala 
Sharaf al-din of Samarkand, who bore liim two 
sons. One of these, Sultan Walad, is the author 
of a mystical poem, the Uabahnania, which, though 
written in Persian, contains 156 couplets in the 
Seljuk dialect of Turki.sh—the earliest important 
specimen of West Turkish poetry that we posse.ss 
(se^ E. J. W. Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry, i. 

After several years of study at Aleppo and 
Damascus, Jalal returned to Ooniya, where lie 
was appointed professor and gained a great re¬ 
putation for learning. About this time he seems 
to have devoted himself to theosophy under the 
^niidance of liurhan al-din of Tirmidh, one of his 
father’s pupils; hut the crisis of his spiritual life 
was his meeting with Shams al-din of Tabriz, a 
wandering dervish who came to Qoniya in A.D. 

1244 and vanished mysteriously—according te one 
b'gend, he was killed in a riot—in P246. This illi¬ 
terate God-intoxicated man exerted upon Jalal an 
extraordinary personal influence almost amount¬ 
ing to possession, which was bitterly resented by 
his numerous disciples at Qoniya. To escape from 
their persecution Shams al-din left the city and 
returned only a short time before his death. 
During his absence Jalal comjio.sed part of the 
enormous collection of mystical ocies entitled 
Dlvdn-i Shams-i Tabriz; the rest belongs to a 


later jieriod, hut nearly the whole w'ork is written 
in the name of his beloved teacher and friend. 
Jalal founded—in memory, it is .said, of Shams al- 
din—tlie Maulavi order of dervishes with their 
peculiar dress and whirling dance ; and some of 
these hymns, first uttered in moments of ecstatic 
rapture, are still chanted by the Mauluvis, who.se 
headquarters remain at Qoniya to the present 
day. In the Divan Jalal’s j)oetical geniu.s is not 
hampered by didactic motives, and he sings out 
of the fullness of hi.s luuirt; hero lie very often 
soars on the wings of pantheistic enthusia.Mru to 
heights that few Silfi poets have been able to 
ajHuoach. 

IVohahly al)out A.D. 1260, at the instigation of 
his favourite juipil, ^a.san i,lusAm al-din, he be¬ 
gan to compo.'^e the most celebrated of liis works 
and j*erha]>.s tfie greatest my.stical poem of any 
age, the Mathnavi-i Mannnl, or ‘Spiritual Coup- 
lets,’ in six hooks containing altogether .some 
27,000 verses. The Mathnavi may he descrihtsl 
as a medley of anecdotes, dialogues, allegories, 
and di.scursivc theosophicaJ speculations. Each 
book, however, forms an independent whole and 
has an inward, though not always obvious, unity 
of its own. Such <liliicultic.s as occur are generally 
due to tl»e ahstru.se malure of the subject; the nar¬ 
rative port ions are written in a jilain style, singu¬ 
larly free from rhetorical (ameeits. Erolix, dis- 
(onuccte*!, and sometimes tedious thuugli it he, 
the Matknafd stands unrivalhsl as a comprehen¬ 
sive and thoroughly idiaracteristic exposition of 
the Ddigious philoso])liy of i’eisia—an exposition 
whi(di is inspirevl by intense moral feeling and 
illuminated by many beautiful and profound 
thought s, 

^V liile no attempt can he made to doscTihe the 
author’s doetrine.s in detail, a few salient points 
may he notieed. Jalal al-din is a j)antheist in (he 
sense that he identifies all real hidiig w'itli God 
and regards the world of })luui()mena as a mere 
image of the <livine idea.s refleeted from the dark¬ 
ness of not-heiiig : the universe in itself is nothing, 
and God alone really exists. Every atom of the 
universe retlects some attritmte of (lod, hut man 
is the microcosm which reflects them all. In him 
light and darkness meet; he is compounded of 
awe ami mercy, hell and heaven, and in virtue of 
this doiihlo nature, w hich God offered to him as a 
trust [amdnat] and which he voluntarily accepted 
{Quran xxxiii. 72), he is responsible for his actions 
and can choose good or evil. Admitting for prac¬ 
tical purposes the exi.stence of evil, the poet is 
careful to guard him.self against dualism : he holds 
that evil is a negation of real l>eing, or that, in so 
far as it has a positive character, it tends to good. 

Ho insists repeatedly on the .supreme value of love 
as the unitive and purifying element in religion. 
Those who love God will di.scern the soul of good¬ 
ness everywhere and will realize the unity under¬ 
lying all ditference.s of creed and ritual; not only 
will a moral transformation he wrought in them 
by grace of (Jod, hut they will pass utterly away 
from selfhood and individuality, which are the 
great obstacles to absorption in the divine life. 
Another noteworthy doctrine is that of the evolu¬ 
tion of the soul through ascending grades of being 
—mineral, vegetable, animal, human, angelic—be¬ 
fore its final return to the source whence it sprang. 
Besides the Divan and the Mathivavi, Jalal al-din 
is the author of a prose treatise bearing the title 
Fihi md fihi, several copies of which are preserved 
at Constantinople. 

LiTBRATiTRB.—i. Life and doctrine.—The most authoritative 
Peraian biograpiw of Jal&I al-din ia contained in the Mandqib 
al>'drifin by AflakI, a pupil of the poofs grandson Chalabi 
'Arif, of which J. Redhouae has translated copious extracts (see 
below). Further information will be found in the translation! 
of the Mathnavi and Divan and also in the following works : 
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E. G. Browne, Literar]/ History of Persia, London, !{)(»('>, ii. 
516-525 ; H. Eth^, Morgenlandisi'he. Studicn, Leipzig, ],s 70 
95-124, and in GlrP ii. (1890-1904) 287-292; E. J. w! 
Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry, London, 1900, i. 145-10:1. 

ii. Mathnavi. —Tiie Mathnavl has been frequently reprinted in 
the East with and without coinmentaries in Persian or Turkish. 
There are English version.^ of bk. i. by J. Redhouse, Loinlon, 
1881, with biographical introduction translated from the work 
of Aflflki; and of bk. ii. by C. E. Wilson, London, 1910, with a 
full commentary. An abstract of the whole poem, together 
with an excellent account of the principal doctrines by E, H. 
Whinfield, was published in 1887 in Trubner’s Oriental Series, 
and A second edition appeared in 1898. 

iii. Divdn-i Shairis-i 'I'abrlz. —Complete edition in Persian, 
Lucknow, 1884 ; selected odes, Tabriz, 1803, and Lucknow] 
1878. Translations: A. von Rosenzwei^, Answahl am den 
Diwanen Me.wlana Dschelaleddin liumi, Persian text with 
German verse tr., Vienna, 18:i8 ; R. A. Nicholson, Selected 
Poems from the Dituin-i Shams-i Tabriz, Persian text with 
prose tr^ introduction, and notes, Cambridge, 1898; W. 
Hastie, The Festival of Spring, from the Divan of Jeldleddin, 
rendered in English ghazels after Ruckert’s versions, Glasgow, 

Kevnoi.d a. Nicholson. 

JALANDHARA.— Jaltindhara (Jiilhinder) is 
the name of a town (lat. 31° 20' N., lonj^. 75° 35' K.), 
district, and division in the Panjiib. The ‘ division’ 
includes the ‘districts’ of Jalandhar (Jullunder), 
Hoshvar[)nr, and Kangra. The ancient kingdom, 
called'I'rigarta by the Hindus and J;llandhara by 
the Chinese pilgrim Iliiicn J\siang (Yuan (’liwang) 
in the 7th cent., included, like tlie modern ‘divi¬ 
sion,’ both the hill country of K:lngra and the pdain 
of Jalandhar. The latter is assoeiatmi in Hindu 
mythology with an e})onymous demon, on whose 
hack the town i.s supposed to l»e built, and the 
ncighlxmrhood is n'.garded as holy ground, j»ilgrim- 
ages to which are meritorious, 'i’he fort, of Kangra 
(Nagarkot), formerly considered om; of t he st rongest 
places in India, })ossesses the famous llrahmanical 
temple of Mat.i Devi, or Vajresvari Devi, (hrice 
desecrated by the iMuhamniadans, and mostly do¬ 
st royed by the eartluiuakc of U)G5, as well as some 
Jain shrines and images, but no Jains now rt'sido 
there. At Jualamuklii (‘flaming mouth,’), about 
‘20 miles S.E. of Kangra, a discharge of intlain- 
mahle gas from a lissure at the base of a high 
range of hills is honoured witii great veneration 
and much visited ]:)y pilgrims. 

'i'he (Jiinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, twice vi.sited 
Jalandhar in A.D. 034 and 643. The canital was 
then described as being ‘ t he royal city of Nort hern 
India,’ ai>d tlie Kaja was specially selected by king 
Harsa (Siladitya), the paramount sovereign, to 
escort the ‘ Master of the Law ’ wlien on his return 
journey to Cliina. An earlier unnamed Kaja of 
uncertain date, who had become a convert to Bud¬ 
dhism, is said to have been given by the paramount 
power ‘ sole control of matters relating to Bud¬ 
dhism in all India,’ and to have been vested, in 
his ca[)acity of JTotector of the Faith, with juri.s- 
diction to reward and punish monks imjiartially 
without distinction of persons. 'The same j)rince 
was believed to have travelled all through India 
and to have erected stupas (topes) and monasteries 
at the sacred sites ; but no record conlirming these 
statements of the pilgrim has been discovered. 
Although Buddhism was decadent in most parts 
of N. India during the 7th cent., it was still the 
dominant religion at Jalandhar, v hero the Buddhist 
monasteries, served by more than ‘2000 brethren, 
students of IsAh ‘ vehicles,’ exceeded fifty in plum¬ 
ber, while the BrJihmanical temples of the Saiva 
sect of PaAiipati were only three, with about 500 
votaries. Probably the Buddhist worship survived 
until the Muhammadan conouest early in the 11th 
century. The armies of Islam could not endure 
the multitude of images displayed in Buddhist 
establishments, and made an end of monks and 
monasteries wherever they found them. The 
brethren at Jalandhar made a special study of the 
Abhidtuirnia, or metaphpical, section of the canon, 
and Hiuen Tsiang studied an Abhidharma com¬ 


mentary for four months in 634 under the guidance 
of a teacher named Chandravarna. The compila¬ 
tion of such commentaries is recorded to have been 
the business of the Council assembled by the Ku^dn 
monarch Kaniska iq.v.), probably in or about A.D. 
lUO. But in the opinion of the Japanese scliolar, 
'rakakusu, 

'all ar{,niinontH about the Council and its works will be valuo- 
le.Hs until the Hahdvibhd^d — an enc 3 clopa)dia of Buddhist 
philosophy—is translated into one of the European languaj,^ 0 H.’ 
He holds that the Council was merely an assembly of the ad¬ 
herents of the Hinayana school of the Sarvastivadina UliAS, 
1905, p. 415). 

Hiucii I’siang had no doubt that the Council 
met in Kashmir, presumably at the (capital, and 
his account of its proceedings forms })art of his 
description of tlie valley. He tells us that king 
Kaniska proposed that the sittings should be held 
in the plains of (landhara, hut that objection was 
taken to the heat and damp there. A suggestion 
to assemble at Kajagriha, the ancient ea})ital of 
Magadha (Bihar) was also rejected, and ultimately 
it was deeided to hold the (’oumdl in Kashmir. 
The commentaries authorized by the assembly are 
said to have been engravisl on eopper-plates and 
deposit('d in a slilpa. It is possible that they may 
still exist tamong the now insignificant ruins of 
Pandrethan, Asoka’s cajiital, which lie to the south- 
(uist. of Srinagar, or Pravarasenaimra, founded by 
a Kaja of Saiva faith, [)erha[)s during the 6th cen¬ 
tury. vV rival t.radition alleged that the Council 
was held at the Kuvana or Tamasavana monastery 
of Jalandhar, iind the Tibetan historian of Biui- 
(Ihism, Tiiranatha, xviiting in A.D. 1608, was of 
opinion that tliis tradition was suppoi ted by the 
weight of learned autliority (Sehiofner, TCirandtha^ 
p. 60). Kut the precise testimony of Hiuen J'siang, 
nearly a thousand years earlier in date, obviously 
is entitled to more credence, and the fact may he 
accejJed that most of the sittings of the Council 
were held in Kashmir. It is possible that the 
assembly may have met lirst in a monastery at or 
near Jalandliar, and may have adjourned to Kash¬ 
mir for the hot season. Paraimirtha (499-569), the 
author of the Life of Vttsubandfin, fully confirms 
the tradition that Kashmir was the place of meet¬ 
ing of tlie Council {JllAS, 1905, pp. 38, 52). 

Litkraturb.—A. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, 
London, 1871, Archivol. Sorv. Hep. v. (Calculla, 1882); Hiueu 
Tsiang (Yuan Chwang), Travels, Ir. S. Beal (Boston, 1885) and 
T. Watters (London, I9(U-C5); S. Beal, The Life of liimn 
Tsiang, i\o. 1888; Hujatarahgini, tr. M. A. Stein, Westininstcr, 
1900; F. A. Schiefner, Tarand.tha's Gesch., St. Petersburg, 
18(19; JRAS, 1905 ; art. ‘Jullunder District’ in IGl xiv. [1908] 
l!i:i-231. VlNCKNT A. SMITH. 

JAMB,UKESWARAM (Skr. JamfmkeJvaraf a 
title of Isiva, ‘ I.ord of the jamhu, or rose-apple 
tree,’ under an old specimen of which, much vener- 
j),ted, the symliol of the god is placed).—A famous 
Saiva temple in ^rirangam Island {q.v.) in the 
Trichinopoli District of the Madras Presidency. 
It rivals the more famous Vaisnava temple at 
Srirangam in architectural beauty, interest, and 
possibly in antiquity. The lihga which is the 
object of worship is one of the five known as ‘ ele¬ 
mental,’ the ‘element’ being in this case water, by 
which it is surrounded (for the other ‘ elemental ’ 
lihgas see Madras Manual of Administration^ 
iii. [1893] 429 f.). According to F’ergusson, 

‘ tho first gateway of the outer enclosure is not large, but it 
leads direct to the centre of a hall containing some 4(K) pillars. 
On the right these open to a tank fed by a perpetual sjiring 
which is one of the wonders of t he place. The corresponding 
space on the left was intended to be occujiied by the 6(K) columns 
requisite to make up the 1000, but was never completed. [There 
are, in reality, 790 columns, or, in all, 938, if the 142 round the 
little tank which adjoins the hall he added.) Between the two 
gopuras (entrance gates) of tho second enclosure is a very 
neautiful portico of cruciform shape, leading to tho door of the 
sanctuary, which, however, makes no show externally, and 
access to its interior is not vouchsafed to the profane’ {[list, of 
Jnd. and East. Arch., p. 365). 
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He fixes tlie date of the building al)out a.d, 
lOOO ; one inscription, however, is said to be dated 
A.D. 1480. Formerly, when sectarian jealousy w^as 
less intense, the image of V^nu used to be brought 
tor one day in the year into a coco-nut grove wdthin 
the enclosure of the rival teini)le, but owing to 
sectarian disputes this practice ha.s now been aban¬ 
doned. 

liiTKRATCRK.— J. Ferg-usson, Hist, of Indian and Eastom 
Architfcture, London, 1S76, p. 366; IGI xxiii. (lOOSj l()9f. 

W. Crooke. 

JAMNOTRI (Skr. Yamund-ai'dtara-purly ‘ city 
of the aj)pearance of the Jumnil’).—A sacred place 
of the liindus near the source of the river Jumna ; 
lat. jr 1' N. ; long. 78® 28' E. ; in the St ate of Garh- 
wal. United Provinces, India. The river ri.ses from 
the group of mountains known as llandarpunch, 
‘monkeys tail,’ the height of which is 30,731 ft., 
at Jamnotri, at an elevation of 10,549 ft. above sea 
level. Clo.se to the source of the river from a 
glacier there is a hot spring. 

‘ From a rook which projects from the snow a small rill 
descends during the day, about 3 feet wide and very .shallow, 
being only the result of a shower of snray produced by the 
snow melting under the sun’s rays. Below this the snow-bed 
is intersected with rifts and chasms, caused h}' the falling in 
of the snow as it is melted by the steam of the boiling spring 
beneath it. The rill finds its way through crevices formed in 
the snow’-bed to the ground beneath, out of which gush numer¬ 
ous springs of water of nearly boiling heat [194-7* Fahr.] ; and the 
steam from these melts the mass of ice and snow above them so 
as to form nuniprous exc^avations resembling vaulted roofs of 
marble, and further causes a copious shower, which affords the 
principal supply to the Jumna' (Atkinson, Uimalayan Gaz. 
lii. 376). 

The place is a resort of pilgrims, but is not so 
popular as Gangotri (r/.u.), the source of the Ganges. 

Litkraturk.—E. T. Atkinson, Hhnalayan Gazettrfr, Alla¬ 
habad, 1882-84, iii. 376; T. Skinner, Exenrsiona in India, 
London, 1833, i. 2961!. ; IGI xiv. [1908] 61. 

W. Crooke. 

JANSENISM. —Jansenism, a religious revival 
within the Church of Koine, originated in the 17th 
cent, and is hardly yet extinct. Altliougli its 
history is connected cliicdly with France, its first 
home was the Flemish University of Louvain ; and 
it bear.s the name of its chief Flemisli apo.stle, 
Cornelius Jansen, Ijisliop of Y[)re8. Jansen (1585- 
1638) was born of humble parents at Accoy in 
the jirovince of Utreclit, and edu(;ate<l at Louvain, 
where he formed a momentous friendship with a 
French fellow-student, Jean du Vergier de Hau- 
ranne (1581-1643), who presently introduced his 
ideas to F’rance. Jansen rose to bo tutor and pro¬ 
fessor at Louvain ; in 1636 he was appointed bishop 
of Ypres, but died within two years oi his elevation. 
In 1640 his executors published the wmrk of his life¬ 
time : Augustinus, sen doctrina S. A^igustini de 
humame uuturce cegritudiney sanitate et mediciua 
adversus Peiagianos et Massilicnses, This bulky 
treatise is the chief monument of a controversy 
that had raged at Louvain ever since its great pro¬ 
fessor Kaius, otherwise Michael de Kay (1513-89), 
had revolted against tlie traditional Scholasticism 
of the college leeture-room.s. Medheval tiieology 
boasted itself a fides queerens intelleetum, making 
clear to reason the dogmas that faith already ac¬ 
cepted ; and reason, to the mediieval mind, meant 
the categories of Aristotle. With their help, it 
was thought that all the mysteries of religion could 
be translated into clear, coherent language ; and, 
in pursuance of this end, the Schoolmen raised a 
gigantic monument of subtle dialectic, wherein 
they claimed that every article in the creed found 
its jirecise metaphysical equivalent. As time went 
on, however, the world grew increasingly dissatis¬ 
fied with their performance. Simple souls were 
bewildered. They felt that faith and grace and 
love, when arrayed in all the pomp of logical 
abstraction, were woefully unlike all that they 
mean to the unsophisticated human heart. Ac¬ 


cordingly they accused the Church of having over- 
intellectualized religion ; the Flemish Huguenots 
told King Philip II. that it had ‘brouill<^ la sapience 
humaine parmy la sapience divine.’ Their protest 
was in some degree supported by de Bay ana other 
moderate Catholics, who were in favour of making 
all reasonable concessions to the Reformation. 
They felt that scliolastieism, in its enthusiasm for 
logic, had let theology drift out of touch with 
Christian feeling and experience. ‘ Divines talk of 
sin,’ wrote de Bay (Lin.senmann, Michael Baius, 

. 75), ‘as though it were a clever puzzle invented 
y some visionary dreamer, wdiich must be pondered 
over and believed, although nobody could feel or 
grasp it.’ Under his leadership an anti-Scholastic 
tradition grew up at Louvain, of which Jansen be¬ 
came the great exponent. In the preface to his 
Augustirms he declares that the first great enemy 
of God is Aristotle, the arch-logician. Ilia pur a, 
puta philosophia may be w'ell enough suited to the 
investigation of physical phenomena ; it is utterly 
out of place in a discussion of spiritual things. It 
engenders a blind trust in argument; and argument 
transforms theology intoa kind of dialectical tilting- 
match, where everything is open to question, and 
nothing is held sacred or assured. ‘What i.s held 
probable to-day will be considered false to-morrow, 
and the certainty of yesterday becomes the jiaradox 
of to-day.’ Thus was theology become ‘a tower of 
Babel for confusion, and a Cimmerian region for 
obscurity.’ 

Where find a remedy for this state of things? 
Jansen appealed to Augustine—raised up by God’s 
Providence to be the eternal and victorious foe of 
Aristotle. To follow him was to escape from the 
frosty intellectual ism of the Schoolmen ; for Augus¬ 
tine, although more than a match in logic for the 
doughtiest Aristotelian who ever lectured in the 
Schools, had never hesitated to ai)peal to the imagi¬ 
nation and tlie feelings ; his works owed even more 
to his ‘ charity ’ than to his brain. Again, to follow 
Augustine was to escape for ever from the insta¬ 
bility of the theologians. He had always taught 
Jiat faith and rea.son have nothing to do with each 
)ther. Divine truth in no way depends on the 
t^agaries of the human mind; it is determined 
solely by prescriptions and traditions flowing 
straight from the Fountainhead. In other words, 
it is given by God—not made by the hand of man. 
And what is true of faith is also true of works, 
.eft to ourselves, we can neither think nor act 
aright. All that is good in us is the fruit of grace 
implanted in the individual heart by the hand of 
God Himself. Jansen’s three volumes are an in¬ 
terminable elaboration of this central tliesis. The 
changes are incessantly rung on the absolute neces¬ 
sity of grace, on the blindness of the human in¬ 
tellect and the weakness of the human will, until 
ominonplace Catholics began to rub their eyes, 
and ask whether the bishop of Ypres was anything 
better than a Calvinist in disguise. They were 
wrong. Strongly as Jansen held to the Augus- 
tinian doctrine of individual sanctification by the 
direct personal agency of God, he held quite as 
strongly to the other side of the Augustinian system 
—to tne Civitas Dei, or Visible Church, wherein the 
Redeemer becomes perpetually re-incarnate, genera¬ 
tion after generation. Thus communion with the 
Visible Church—acceptance of its dogmas, partici¬ 
pation in its sacraments—was absolutely necessary 
for salvation. The Church, as it were, provided 
the dry bones of righteousness ; the inward witness 
•f the Spirit clothed the skeleton with flesh. Hence, 
during their long struggle with the Roman authori¬ 
ties, none of Jansen’s followers dreamed of casting 
loose from Rome. 

Moreover, all their surroundings indisposed them 
rom any sympathy with the Reformation, Jansen 
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spent most of his life at Louvain, the f ion tier-citadel 
oi Rome over against Presbyterian Holland ; there 
he more than once crossed swords with the great 
Calvinist controversialist, Voetius, still remembered 
for his attacks on Descartes. And be probably 
owed his mitre to the favour with which the Spanish 
Viceroy at Brussels had received his Mars Gallicus 
(1635), a fiery political pamphlet attacking l^ouis 
XIII. of France for having allied himself with the 
heretical powers of Northern Europe during his 
long fight with JSpain and Austria, traditional 
cham[)ions of the papacy. On the other hand, 
Jansen, like de Bay oefore him, may well have 
dreamed of beating the Protestants with their own 
weapons, and proving that—given a strong infusion 
of Augustinian doctrine—Rome could be as truly 
evangelical as Wittenberg or Geneva. Certainly 
this idea appealed much to his friend and fellow- 
labourer, du V'ergier de Ilauranno. He came of a 
wealthy family near Bayonne, and was ediu ated at 
Louvain, where he made Jansen’s acquaintance. 
After his ordination he spent some years as con¬ 
fidential secretary to the bishop of Poitiers ; in 1620 
the bishop made over to him the ‘commendatory’ 
(or sinecure) abbacry of Saint Cyran, a Benedictine 
monastery in central France. Thenceforward he 
was generally knowm as Monsieur de Saint t’yrari. 
At Poitiers he w’as often brought in contact with 
the Huguenots; for Touraine was the centre of 
French Protestantism. And experi(*nce soon con¬ 
vinced him tliat their reconciliation with the Roman 
Church w'as impossible, until the Church set its 
aflairs in order. Accordingly he .settled in Paris, 
and there started on a vigorous campaign to bring 
the Church’s di.sorders to an end. 

The disorders in ([iiestion were fruits of the Wars 
of Religion in the previous century. After thirty 
years’ fighting about theology, most Frenchmen 
w’ere sick of tlui vmy name of (logma. As the long 
struggle had eiuled wdth the conversion of Henry 
IV. to Rome, most of them were w’illing enough to 
call themselves Catholics, and ‘ perform the amuent 
cerernonii's of their country with a dc<’ent mo<lera- 
tion,’ as one of their own great writers enjoin.s. 
But independent spirits were drifting away from 
Christianity altogether to a purely natural religion 
untainted l)y sectarian bickerings — a religion of 
noble self-respect and disinterested love of duty, 
learnt from Marcus Aurelius and E[»ictetuH. Such 
minds felt no need of grace or redemption : wa.s 
not the wise man sullic/ient unto himself? As for 
the frivolous many, they were frankly weary of 
religion altogether; and the Church’s only chance 
of luring them back within its fold was to pitch its 
standard of ‘ decent moderation ’ as low as possible. 
This view soon dawned on the Jesuits and the more 
worldly-wise among the clergy. They argued that 
severity in pulpit and confessional only scared sin¬ 
ners away altogether; thereby their money and 
influence were lost to the Church, and their souls 
robbed of the pricele.ss benefit of priestly absolu¬ 
tion. Accordingly, through their casuists—writers 
of official text-Dooks on the management of the 
confessional—they entered on a vigorous campaign 
to force priests to be lax. The kind of question that 
a confessor might ask was rigorously defined. He 
must be satisfied with the merest show of repent¬ 
ance. He must always lean towards the most 
‘benign* interpretation of the law; and for his 
guidance the casuists ran many an ingenious 
coach-and-four through inconvenient enactments. 
Not that they went as far as some of their Pro¬ 
testant critics imagined. They did not legitimate 
grave sins; their object was to show that the 
Church’s minimum standard was no higher than 
that of the average man or woman of the world. 
What did it matter if this level was miserably 
low? The less the casuists dared ask of the sinner, 


the more they trusted to the miraculous efficiency 
of sacramental grace. By hook or by crook get 
him to the confessional, and the magical words 
of absolution would make him a now man. 

On both Jesuits and Neo-Stoics Saint Cyran 
waged a relentless war, for he held that both w^ere 
infe(‘ted by the same deadly error on the subject 
of grace. The Stoics ignored it altogether. Their 
theory set before man a high ideal, and left him to 
carry it out by himself as best he might; and Saint 
Cyrail’s criticisins of Stoic practice forestall the 
famous saying of Pascal that those who set out 
to be angels generally end among the beasts. The 
Jesuits certainly di(l not ignore the neces.sity of 
.sacramental grace. But they said that, if a man 
wi.slied for it, he must take the first step himself, 
and merit grace l»y coming to confession. For 
grace, on their j)rinci[)lcH, never took the lead ; its 
business w^as to comphmieut and continue what 
human nature had begun. That being so, they 
argued that it was unjust to ask men for more 
than they were fully ca[)able of jierforming ; God 
must perforce be satisfied with wliatever the casu¬ 
ists thought it fair and reasonable ot Him to exj>ect. 
Saint Cyran brought all the batteries of Jansen’s 
theology to bear on this position. He refused to 
ask what a man could do simply by himself ; the 
question was how' much he could uo when borne 
up on the wings of grace. And wdiether he was so 
upliorne depended in no way on himself; God did 
not a.sk His creatures to choose whether they would 
accept grace or refuse it. The mass of mankind 
He left to perish in their sins. On the few wdiom 
He elected to save grace desijended like a whirlwind 
—irresistibly, unfailingly, vict/oriously. There were 
‘ thunder-claps and visihlo upsets’—a .sudden, oftim 
violent, awaKcning. ‘ In every true conversion,’ 
wu'ote Saint Cyran in his Spiritual Letters, ‘God 
speaks at least once to the .soul as distinctly as on 
tlie road to Damascus He spoke to St. Paul, model 
of all penitents.’ There followed a long course of 
internal repentance and external penitential disci¬ 
pline, carried out under exi)i‘rt guidance : was not 
St. Paul himself ‘directed’ by Ananias immedi¬ 
ately after liis conversion ? At last the sinner 
emerged a new creature, living only for religion. 
To all other interests he was dead. Even the most 
innocent—art and literature, family ties, civic and 
profe.ssional duties—might luove dangerous rivals 
to the love of God, and were therefore better away. 
But for such a man the cloister is the only place, 
and of this Saint Cyran was well aware. As his 
first biographer says, he strove hard ‘ happily to 
depeople earth, and give new citizens to Heaven,’ 
by driving most of bis hearers into convents. 

Hence it is scarcely surj)ri8ing that his first cele¬ 
brated disciple should have been a nun. This was 
Ang^lique Arnauld (1591-1661), abbess of Port 
Royal aes Cliamps, a Cistercian convent near Ver¬ 
sailles. She had early revolted against the spiritual 
deadness around her, and embarked on various 
schemes of reform. But all her efibrts hod been 
tentative and uncertain, until Saint Cyran appeared 
to give her the precise kind of guidance that she 
needed. In return, she furnished his doctrine with 
a local habitation and a name ; within a very few 
ears Port Royal became the headquarters of the 
ansenist party. Ang6Ii(^ue enlisted in its ser¬ 
vice her large and influential family—notably her 
brother, Antoine (1612-94), one of the most 
promising young divines in France. Her convent 
opened in the capital a daughter-house, known 
as Port Royal de Paris. At the abbey gates a 
little group of masculine adherents formed the 
‘ hermits of Port Royal,’ w lio lived an austere semi¬ 
monastic life, although bound together by no vow. 
Under the guidance of Antoine Arnauld, they 
pioured forth an ever-increasing flood of devotional 
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literature remarkable for its literary style. Hotl 
nuns and hermits <)pene<l ‘little sebools ’ for th 
children of friends of the movement; Pascal’s 
sister, Jac(iueline, was a teacher in the one, arr 
Kacine a pupil in the other. So sueeessful was 
the party that it soon excited the suspicions ol 
Kichelieu’s polic(^; in IGIIS Saint Cyran was arrested 
as a disturher of ecclesiastical peace, and kept ii 
orison till the Cardinal's death (Deceniher U)4‘d), 
Then he was at once released ; but his health hac 
been broken by his contincinent, and he died ii; 
October lG4:k 

The leadership of the Jansenist party at once 
devolved on Antoine Arnauld, who ha«l just pub 
lished (Aupust 1643) a Traits dr. la fr^qiirntc com- 
niunion, which for the first time sot the Jansenist 
case before the general reader. 'Vha August Inns, 
written in Latin, hati beim too learned ; Saint 
(^yran's devotional works were at once too mon 
astic and too inspirational—too full of ‘thunder¬ 
claps and visible upstTs.’ Arnauld, scion of a 
family of lawyers, used the language of his country, 
and imported into theology all the hard-headed 
caution of his race. He dealt with the nianage- 
nnmt of the confessional, a subject of interest to 
every one. And he dealt with it in a manner in¬ 
telligible to every one. 'The casuistical party 
maintained that Catholics were the Chosen People 
—members of the One ITue Church—and that 
God showed His jiarticular favour to them by 
giving them sacraments, which ‘ met their ell’orts 
half-way,’that is, made them holy with very little 
trouble on their part. Arnauld s Trait6 directly 
(diallenged this |)Osition. He denied that the mere 
fact of being a Catholic was any recommendation 
in God’s sight. Keligion did not consist in believ¬ 
ing a particular o}union, or (!onforining to a par¬ 
ticular mode of life ; it meant conversion, bccomin 
a new creature. But conversion was no atl’air of 
a moment; it was a slow and gradual process, in¬ 
volving a long course of disci[)line, interrial and 
external. How absurd it was of the casuists to 
give absolution easily—‘like footmen, rather than 
judges ’—to all who chose to ask for it. How could 
a muttered ahsolution make a sinner a new man? 

4’he casuistical party must needs take up so open 
a challenge. They could not di.scredit the Tra 'ddt 
directly, for it had been very favourably received. 
So they concentrated their atta(;ks on the weakest 
point in Arnauld’s position, and accused the Augus- 
tirms of renewing the Predestinarian heresies of 
Calvin. The book had ajipeared in 1640, and was 
promptly censured by the IrKpiisition, on the ground 
that It was illegal to write controversial works on 
the subject of grace without special leave from 
Rome. This censure was conlirmed by Urban Vlll. 
in 1642. But vaimjus technical objections were 
raised to the legality of this condemnation, and 
a lively war of pamphhds ensued. In July 1640 
seven j)ro])ositions were denounced to theSorbonne, 
or Divinity Paculty of Paris University. Two of 
these, taken from the Fr^^gurntr coinmunion, were 
soon drop[)ed ; the other live !nade up what Bos.suet 
called the soul of the Augustinus, though only the 
first proposition of the five was textually extracted 
from it. They run as follows : 

(1) There are commandmciits which ^<^^4 men cannot obey, 
however hard they try. (‘2) In the sUate of fallen nature, inter¬ 
nal ^race is never rcHisled. (8) To make actions in the state of 
fallen nature meritorious or otherwise, it is tu)t refjui.site that 
they should be free from internal necessity, but only from ex¬ 
ternal constraint. (4) The Heini-Pela^Man heresy c(m.si.stefl in 
Uiac.hin).' that men can choose wtiether they will accept ^oac^e or 
reject it. (6) It ia a Semi-Pelagian error to say that Christ died 
for all men. 

These five Propositions gave rise to heated debates 
in the Sorbonne, until Arnauld’s supporters, lind- 
ing themselves in a minority, appealed to the law- 
courts on a question of privilege, and the whole 
question was referred to the A.ssernhly of the 


Clergy meeting in tlie following year. But the 
Assembly also was divided in opinion. In April 
IGol , eighty-live hisho[)s wrote to I’ope Innocent X., 
Ix'gging him to condemn the Propo.sitioiis ; eleven 
other bishops wrote deprecating the action of their 
colleagues. Innocent appointed a eommission forth¬ 
with to examine into the whole question, with the 
help of advocates on both sides. Early in 1653 the 
commission reported ; and on the strength of its 
tindings Innocent declared all live Piopositions 
heretical. 

At lirst the Jansenists made light of his judg¬ 
ment. In the 17th cent, few Frenchmen believed 
in papal infallibility. Rome was looked on as a 
country where diplomatic intrigue went for more 
than tlieological scholarshij), and one pontilicate 
might easily undo tlie work of another. The 
Jesuits might manage to hoodwink Innocent X. ; 
Port Royal could all'ord to wait till lie gave place 
to a pope less amenable to their intliience. Accord¬ 
ingly Arnauld temporized. He began by denying 
that Jansen was touched by the censure at all. 
Only one of the five Propositions was a literal 
extract from the Augustinus; and that one, 
though liable to Calvinistic misconstruction, was 
also capable of being read in the ortho* 1 ox Catho¬ 
lic sense given it by Augustine, Jansen’s master. 
Hence, to condemn the disciple was to condemn 
the Doctor of grace. The bishops replied that 
Innocent had condemned the Propositions in the 
preei.se sense intended by Jansen ; and their asser¬ 
tion was conlirmeil by Innocent’s successor, Alex¬ 
ander VII., in October 1656. Arnauld had already 
been expelled from tlie Sorbonne, in s|)iteof Pascal's 
Provincial Letters (Jan. 1656-Maich 1657), begun 
in an attempt to save him. Early in 1657 the 
Assembly of the Clergy imposed on every priest, 
monk, and nun in France a ‘ Kormiilary,’ or decla¬ 
ration, that the Propositions really were in Jansen’s 
book. For a while, however, the I'ornnilary hung 
lire. Although in a small minority, the Jansenists 
bad powerful backers among both bishops and 
judges. Public opinion was impressed uy the 
Provincial Letters, and still moreoy the so-called 
‘miracle of the Holy Thorn’ (March 24, 1656), 
wlien Pascal’s little niece, Marguerite Pidier, was 
suddenly cured of an ulcerated eye by touching a 
relic from the Crown of 4'horns in the convent 
chapel at Port Royal, Rut the respite was short; 
for in 1660 a new and most powerful enemy entered 
the lists. Louis xiv. took the reins of government 
into his own hands ; and this great fanatic for uni¬ 
formity was the last man in the world to tolerate 
a liandful of eccentric recluses who believed them¬ 
selves to he in special touch with Heaven, and 
therefore might at any moment set tlieir conscience 
up against the law. In 1661 he stirred up the 
bisho})s to enforce signature of the Formulary; and, 
when the Jansenists objected that mere bishops had 
no riglit to im{)ose it, he got a new Formulary 
drafted by the pope (1664). 

At last the Janseni.sts found themselves between 
two fires. Were they to sign, or were they not to 
sign ? A few of the most consistent were for a 
blank refusal. Just before his death (1662) Pascal 
lad declared that the Augustinus was absolutely 
n the right, and the pope absolutely in the wrong. 
Hence to sign the Formulary, without expres.sly 
excepting Jan.sen’s name from censure of every 
kind, was to act in a way * ab<jminahle before God, 
craven in the sight of man, and of no use whatso- 
ver to those already marked out for destruction.’ 
Rut the mass of the party followed Arnauld in his 
temporizing tactics. lie said that the Formulary 
might be signed by any one who bore in mind the 
common distinction of law and fact. In abstract 
natters of dogma tlie Clmrch was certainly infal- 
ihle. Rut this infallibility ceased so soon as it 
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approached concrete cases of fact; and it knew no 
more than any one else what was in a particular 
author’s mind wiien he wrote a certain passapje in 
his book. Properly speaking, it had no right to 
pronounce on such questions at all ; if it insisted 
on doing so, the most that its decisions could expect 
was the ‘ respectful silence’ that involves external 
conformity, t)ut no inward acquiescence. Tacitly 
connived at hy many bishops, this position was 
openly accepted hy four—those of Alet, Angers, 
Beauvais, and Famiers. The pope and Louis were 
furious, and there was talk of bringing the ollend- 
ing prelates to trial. But all sorts of legal dillicul- 
ties arose as to who should try them ; for the 
Gallican Church was excee<lingly jealous of any 
interference from Rome. While the question was 
still pending, Pope Alexander died. The peace¬ 
makers at once stepped in, and {)ersuaded the four 
bishops to make a very ambiguous submission to 
Romo. With this the new and very pacific pope, 
Clement ix., declared himself satisfied (1660); and 
Louis’s ministers, who were utterly weary of the 
whole quarrel, induced him to take this opportunity 
of admitting the Jansenists generally to grace. 
Public opinion followed his lead, d’he nuns of Port 
Royal suddenly found themselves national hero¬ 
ines ; and Arnauld ended twenty years of hiding 
by a triumphant entry into Paris. 

Jansenist writers treat this ‘ Peace of Clement 
IX.’ as a victory ; really it was the beginning of their 
downfall. They had set out to reform the Church ; 
they ended by having to light hard for a doubtful 
footing within it. And under Arnauld’s leadership 
the party itself had gone down-hi 11 ; a controversial, 
argumentative impulse was shouldering out the 
evangelical. The world admired Arnauld’s talents ; 
but, in admiring, it agreed with Bo.ssuet, who said 
that Arnauld was inexcusable for having wastcMl 
his great abilities in an attempt to show that 
Jan.sen had not been combunned. Be.sides, Louis 
never forgot, and never forgave ; and an in(hdent 
very soon occurred that fanned his wrath to a 
flame. For a long wldle a .sullen contest had 
smouldered between the (Government and the 
bishoj^)S over the royal i)rerogative of 

enjoying the temporalities of a vac.int bishopric, 
which the Crown lawycus liad gradually extemled 
into a most vexatious burden. I'he explosion came 
in 167.S, w'hen Louis faded to enforce it on the few 
dioceses which had been hitherto exem[)t. Loud 
protests were raised by the bishops of Alet aud 
l^amiers—both well known for tlieir Jansenist 
sympathies, and both strong opponents of the 
h'ormulary. Their action raised a violent storm, 
and led direc'tly to Louis’s quarrel with Innocent 
XI. and the Gallican Declaration of 168‘2. It also 
determined I..oui8 to make an end for ever of the 
obnoxious sect. He stayed his hand during the 
life of his cousin, Madame de Longueville—once 
the heroine of the Frmide, and now the great patron 
of Port Royal. On her death (1679) he at once 
proceeded to sharp measures. The nun.s of Port 
Royal were again subjected to persecution ; and 
Arnauld fled from France, never to return. 

Still, to strike at the leaders was one thing; to 
crush their followers was quite another. What 
was knowm as ‘ mitigated Jansenism —a doctrine 
that just managed to keep within the four corners 
of ortliodoxy—found many adherents among the 
clergy. And in lay homes the spirit of Port Royal 
was Kept alive by a book, which played in the 
later history of Jansenism almost as large a part 
as the Augustinus itself. This was Le Nouveau 
Testament en frau^aiSy avec des reflexions morales 
sur chaque verset^ pour en rendre la lecture et la 
meditation plus faciles d ceux qui conimenrent d s y 
appliquer ; it was popularly known as Les Reflex¬ 
ions morcileSj and was from the pen of the Ora- 


torian, Pasquier (^uesnel (1634-1719). In various 
forms and under various titles it went througii a 
number of editions between 1668 and 1692, witliout 
incurring any ollicial censure. Indeed, it was 
formally ap[»roved by Noailles, bishop of Ch£llons, 
afterwards (Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, althougli 
C^uesnel’s opinions were well known. In 1685 he 
had gone to share Arnauld’s exile in Brussels ; and 
on Arnauld’s death (1694) he succeeded to the 
leadership of the party. Meanwhile the sale of 
his Reflexions morales continued to increase, and 
it became the target of an ever-growing hail of 
Jesuit bullets. At last the more sanguine Jansen¬ 
ists determined to take the oflensive themselves. 
In 1701 they consulted the Sorbonne as to whether 
it was not enough to receive the condemnation of 
Jansen in ‘ respectful silence.’ The question stirred 
the fires of fifty years before ; and soon ecclesiasti¬ 
cal France was in a blaze. In 1703 Louis wrote to 
Clement XI., suggesting that they sliould t.ake con- 
(‘erted action to j)ut an end to Jansenism for ever. 
Clement replied with the bull Vincam Domini, 
condemning respectful silence outright (1705). The 
bull only whetted Louis’s appetite. The older he 
grew, and the thicker the disasters of the War of 
Sj>anish Succession rained upon him, the more the 
ugly superstitious side of his character awoke, 
lie became frenziedly anxious to ])ropitiate his 
Maker, and save himself another Blenheim or 
Malphiquet by exterminating the enemies of the 
(Jhurch. As the few old ladies left at Port Royal 
refused to acc(U)t the Vincam Domini, their com¬ 
munity was broken up (1709); their cemetery was 
violated, and the abbey-buildings destroyed. The 
king next proposed to Clement to condemn the 
Reflexions morales in the most solemn possible 
form. For some tiim^ (Element, a pacific diplomat, 
hung back ; but at last he yielded, and put forth 
fhe bull Unigenitus (1713). This was a c-(*nsuro 
not only of all that Jansenism said, but of all that 
it had tried to say. FAen l^Anelon, although a 
warm admirer of the bull, admits that public 
opinion credited it with having condemned St. 
Augustine, St. Paul, and Jesus Christ Himself. 
It went altogether beyond the technical questions 
raised by the Augnstinus —notably wlien it dealt a 
heavy blow at the practice of popular Bible-reading 
lately si)rung up among h'nuH;li (Jatholics. ILmce 
its app<‘aianc(‘ was the signal for a popular outcry ; 
even about fifteen bisho[)s Hup[)orte(t Cardinal de 
Noailles in refusing to accept it. The next two 
years were sj>ent by the Court in a feverish en- 
(ieavour to thrust it down their throats ; Noailles 
was save<l from dei)Osition only by the death of 
the king in 1715. 

On the accession of the regent Orleans, bigotry 
at once gave [)laco to cynical indiflercnco. Orleans 
was a free-thinker, and all he cared for was to 
keep the clergy quiet ; hence he always sided with 
the stronger party, in the hope of crushing out the 
weaker. As the bull was generally unpopular, ho 
began by taking the side of its opponents, and 
a[)pointed Noailles chief ecclesiastical adviser to 
the (kjurt. But he soon found that he had under¬ 
rated the strength of the Constitntionnaires —the 
thick-and-thin 8uj)porter3 of the bull. Besides, its 
opponents were divided among themselves. Some 
rejected Vhe Uniqenitus altogether; others wi^re 
willing to accept it with various modifications. At 
last the stahvarts of the party lost patience with 
its trimmers. In 1717 four bishops—those of 
Boulogne, Mirepoix, Montpellier, and Senez- 
ai)pealed from the noj)e to a general Council ; they 
were supporte<l by Noailles and a number of others. 
The nope replied that any one who rejected tlie 
bull thereby cut him.self ofl' from communion with 
the Church of Christ (1718). The Court, foreseeing 
serious risk of a definite breach with Rome, called 
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in the services of a committee of moderate bishops, 
ainoiii^ them bein^^ MassilJon of Clermont, the 
famous pulpit orator. The committee produced 
two documents. Cne—the Corps de doctrine —was 
a commentary on the bull, explaining away every¬ 
thing in its provisions that might stick in the gorge 
of an ‘ aj)j>cllant.’ IMie second document was a 
letter accepting the Unigenitns in the same sense 
as (he pope—which, as the indignant Clement 
)()inted out, was often very ditierent from the sense 
aid down in the Corps de doctrine —and at the same 
time condemning some of the most extravagant 
utterances of the biilTs extreme su[)]K)rters. 'The 
two documents made up what was known as an 
accommodeuunit ^ or compromise ; and the Covern- 
ment decreed that any one who signed the com¬ 
promise should be deemed t<i have accepted the 
bull, and be free from further molestation. After 
some wavering, Noailles and most of the appellant 
bishops ac(;ej)ted the Covernment's terms (17-0); 
and Jansenism came to an end as an organized 
political force. 

Not that it was by any means dead. The four 
original ap})ellants refused the compromise, .and 
‘ re-appe.aled ’ to a general Council. 'The tolerant 
Regent let them alone ; but after his de.ath (17-J) 
power passed into the hands of Fleury, former 
tutor to the young king, and an ardent aspirant 
to a cardinal s hat. lie determined to make an 
example of the most recalcitrant appellant, Ibshop 
Soanen of Senez. This old man of over eighty w.as 
de}K)sed from his bishopric, and exiled to a remote 
monastery in Auvergne. Noailles protesteil against 
his treatment ; but shortly afterwards he died 
(17'db), just after having made a humble submission 
to Jiome. He was hardly in his grave before Jan¬ 
senism burst out again in a new form. Persecution 
generally begets hysteria in its victims, more espe¬ 
cially wlien they already accept a strong doctrine 
of conversion. lielief in material miracles goes 
hand in hand with belief in moral ; and even in its 
gneat days Port Royal could furnish a long list of 
si)ecial providences and portents, like the mira<de 
of the Holy Jdiorn. Now that the fortunes of the 
party were at their lowest ebb, these were multi¬ 
plied a hundredfold. Alniut 17’28 the ‘ miracles of 
St. Medard ’ became the talk of Paris, 'riiese were 
a series of astonishing cures—mostly of nervous 
discJuses—ell'ected at the tomb of Francois de Pfiris 
(1()9(J-1727), a young Jansenist cleric of singularly 
lioly life, and a jierfervid o})j)onent of the Uni- 
genitus. In 1732 the Government (closed the 
cemetery, and gave rise to the famous epigram : 

‘ De par le Koi, defense 4 Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu.’ 

From mere miracles it was but a step to apocalyptic 
prophecy and sj)eaking with tongues. The so- 
called Conerdsionnaires worked themselves up, by 
means of frightful self-torture, into a .state of 
ecstasy, in which they prophesied and cured 
diseases. They were speedily disowned by the 
serious Jansenists, but they dragged on a disreput¬ 
able existence for many years. In 1772 they were 
still important enough for Diderot to take the held 
against them. A curious law-suit revealed that 
they had a regular organization, with elective 
officers and a common treasury, known as the 
boite d Perrette (‘Ferrette’s money-box’), from 
the name of the old lady who was its original 
custodian. 

Meanwhile Cardinal Fleury was having much 
ado to enforce the Unigenitus on the clergy gener¬ 
ally. The French judges were enthusiastically 
Gallican ; and they hated the bull, because it was 
a triumph of their hereditary enemies, the Jesuits 
and the pope. Hence they put every pos.sible 
difficulty in the way of its execution. Lfnder their 
fostering care, a belief sprang up that to call one¬ 


self a ‘Jansenist,’ and abuse the Unigenitus^ was 
to show oneself a lover of civil and religious liberty. 
And, as the Jesuits grew more and more unpopular, 
the word ‘ Jansenist ’ came to mean everything that 
they were not; it stood for a sterling, upright 
character, and a manly hatred of double-dealing 
and shams. Thus the liistorian Sismondi, who was 
born in 1773, remembered an old gentleman who 
used to boast that he was an atheist, but one of the 
Janseni.st sort. Men of this type had much to do 
with the eventual suppression of the Jesuits (1773), 
and not a little with tlie French Revolution. Hero 
political Jansenism joined hands with religious in 
the remarkable ligure of the Abb6 Henri (.lr(^goire 
(175D-1831), sometime constitutional bisliopof Blois. 
For religious Jansenism was not dead. The old 
spirit of Port Royal still survived in many a country 
parsonage and convent, and led throughout the 18tn 
cent, to chronic conflicts with authority. Often 
the causes of quarrel were trumpery enough ; and 
Jan.sen’s latter-day descendants did not always 
show themselves re.asonable or broad-minded. Still, 
in their dim fashion they upheld the great principle 
of their school—that religion begins and ends as an 
inward ‘ touch of the Sjurit,’ and over the move¬ 
ments of that Sj>irit no Cliurch has jurisdiction. 

Outside Fram^e also during the 18th cent, much 
was heard of Jansenism, though the word was 
loosely used to cover a great number of diflerent 
meanings. Any one who wished to reform abuses 
—more especially abuses profitable to the Court of 
Rome—wa.s at once set (fown as a Jansenist. So 
was any priest in any country who tried to keep a 
strict hand over his Hock. In Ireland, down to 
quite modern times, .lausenism nu^ant little more 
than a conscientious objection to tiancing on Sun¬ 
day. Much tlie same is true of Italy, though here 
something of the true sjiiiit of Port Royal irisjiired 
the efforts of Bishop IScipione de’ Ricci (1741-1810), 
the leading spirit in the ill-fated synod of Pistoia 
(1786). But the most direct heir of Port Royal was 
Jan.sen’s native country of Holland. Here, ever since 
Jansen’s own day. Catholic ecclesiastical affairs had 
been in a great tangle. Tlie Dutch priests clung to 
their ancient right of electing their own archbishop 
of UtrecJit—or, rather, since the archbishopric had 
lapsed at the Reformation, they wished to choose 
their acting bishop, or vicar-general. Rome, on 
the other hand, wanted to assimilate Holland to 
other Protestant countries, where the chief ecclesi¬ 
astical officer wa.s a vicar-aiiostolic, chosen by the 
pope and directly under his orders. The question 
was all the more burning, since in Holland, as in 
the England of Tdizabeth, there were bitter quarrels 
between the Jesuits and the secular parochial clergy. 
The Jesuits wanted a papal nominee ; the seculars 
held tightly to their local independence. Jansen 
had entered the lists on behalf of tlie seculars, 
while he was still a professor at Louvain ; Saint 
Cyran and Antoine Arnauld had followed him, and 
ever since Port Royal had been on the friendliest 
terms with Utrecht. The fact was not forgotten 
at Rome. In 1702 the Vicar-General Codde was 
deposed by the pope on a charge of Jansenism. A 
section oi the Dutch parish priests refused to 
recognize his deposition, and were supported by 
a number of French ‘appellant’ refugees, who 
streamed into Holland aftor the promulgation of 
the Unigenitus. Codde himself acquiesced, under 
protest, in his deposition ; but his supporters were 
not so meek as he, and eventually organized them¬ 
selves into a separate community. In 1723 Cor¬ 
nelius Steenoven wa.s consecrated archbishop of 
Utrecht by Dominique Varlet, a French missionary 
bishop, who had been deposed by Rome as a 
suspected Jansenist ; and suffragan sees were 
afterwards founded at Haarlem and Deventer. 
Popularly the community has always been known 
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as the Jansenist Church of Utrecht; ofricially it 
rejects the name of Jansenist, and calls itself the 
Old Roman Catholic Church—‘ De Oud-rooinsch- 
katholieke Kerk.’ Necessarily, liowever, its theo- 
wears a strongly Jansenist complexion. It 
regards Arnauld’s interpretation of Jansen as 
perfectly orthodox ; and it rejects the Vniqenitus 
and the infallibility of the pope. In all other 
respects it adheres strictly to Catholic beliefs and 
practices—the practices of two hundred years ago ; 
lor it is rigidly conservative, and boasts that it 
does not move with the times. Of late years, 
however, it has shaken off something of its iinmo* 
bility. Since 1872 it has been in communion with 
the Old Catholics of Germany, although it by 
no means approves all their departures from 
established Catholic usage. More recently it has 
established a mission in Paris—the ‘ Kglise galli- 
cane’ —and has consecrated a bishop to supervise 
the Old Catholics of En<^land. And, if there is 
any future for free Catholic Churches in Western 
Europe, Utrecht will undoubtedly be their natural 
starting-point and centre. 

Litbratcrr.—F or the contemporary works see Gustavo 
Lanson, Manttel bihliographimui de la liiUrature fran<;aise 
inoderyie, it, I’ariH, 1910 ; see also the bibliography to ch, iv. of 
voL V. of the Cambridge Modem IJintory. The principal mmlern 
works are : C. A. Sainte Beuve, Port-Royal^, Ovols. and index, 
Paris, 18S2; A. K. H., AngHiqtte of Port-Royal, London, 1905; 
A. Le Roy, La France et Roine de 17(f0 d 17Jo, Paris, 1H9‘2 ; 
A. Gazicr, line Suite d Chintoire de Port-Royal, do. 1906; 
L. Seche, Leg derniern Janst^nisles, 8 vols., do. 1891. Theo¬ 
logical studies are : F. X. Linsenmann, Michael Baius, und die 
Grundlegung des Jangenisinus, Tubingen, 1867; J. Paquier, 
Jangt^niKine, Paris, 1009. For the Church of Utrecht see J. A. 
Gerth van Wijk, art. ‘ Jansenistenkirche,’ PRF-i viii. 690. 

St. Cvres. 

JAPAN.—The country of Japan (exclusive of 
Korea [<7.1;.]) consists of more than 40 i.slands and 
a great number of ishds, lying lietween 50"' 56' and 
21° 45' N. and 156° 32' and 122° 6' E., and having 
an area of more than 173,786 sq. miles. Of these 
isRands Honshu is the largest, containing nearly 
two-tilths of the total area ; and it has been, and 
is likely to remain, the chief seat of national life. 
But Kyushu, to the south-west of HonshQ, is his¬ 
torically of far greater importance, having been for 
centuries one of the main channels through which 
Asiatic and European influences reached Japan. 

A remarkable feature of Ja[)an is the high ratio 
of coast-line to land area, this being estimated at 
1 : 3^, whereas in Greece and Norway, which have 
the longest coast-lines in Europe, the ratio is 1 : 5. 
The south coast of Uonshd and the west coast of 
Kyilshu have the greatest number of bays and inlets 
—which explains the historical fact that theciviliza- 
tion of Japan first began in those islands, 

I. Ethnology. — What racial components 
entered into tlie making of the Japanese people 
properly so called cannot be determined with ac¬ 
curacy. It seems to be clear, however, that the 
Manchu-Korean, the Mongol, and the Malayan 
types predominate. This is the view propounded 
by E. liaelz, who made the most exhaustive study 
of the question, particularly on the physiological 
side {Mitt, der deutschen Gesellsch. fiir Natur- und 
Volkerkunde Ostasiens, no. 28 [1883]). It is his¬ 
torically evident that great numbers of Koreans 
constantly migrated to Japan in ancient times; and 
the oldest annals of Japan seem to indicate that in 
the pre-historic ages there was between her islands 
and the Asiatic continent, particularly S. China, an 
almost constant passing to and fro of the peoples 
on both sides of the water. The Manchu-Korean 
characteristics in the physique of the Japanese are 
the tall, slender figure, somewhat narrow, oval face, 
with no special projection of cheek bones, a straight 
or aquiline nose, more or less slanting ^es, and 
small hands with long, delicate fingers, reople of 
this type were proh^ly the first settlers on the 
north coast of Honsha, the province then known 
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hy the name of Idzumo. Mongol characteristics 
are a broad face, prominent cheek bones, oblique 
eyes, and a flat nose. The Malayans are said to 
have contributed the most important elements to 
the Japanese race. Their physical characteristics 
are the square-built, well-developed body, gener¬ 
ally short in stature, and the round face with a 
consj)icuous tendency to prognathism. They are 
found in S. China, in the south-western parts of 
Korea, and in all the islands along tlie ea.stern 
coasts of the Asiatic continent; and it is ])rohahIe 
that at the dawn of Japanese history they land(;d 
in KyusliQ and thence pushed tlieir way north 
until they finally conquered the Manchu-Korean 
settlers in Idzumo. These three ty})eH are now so 
blended as to make it im[)ossihle to trace any single 
one distinctly and exclusively in the features of 
I)articular individuals, h^very Japanese is a com¬ 
posite, each difiering from the rest only in the 
matter of proi)()rtion. 

There is, however, a group of people in Japan 
who have preserved their racial distinctness until 
this day. They are tlie Ainus, the people who 
now inhabit the islands north of the Tsugaru 
Strait. It still remains an unsolved question 
wliether they were the aborigines of Japan. Some 
assert that a primitive people known Jis the 
‘ Koropokgul ’ inhabited the Japanese islands 
previous to the intrusion of the Ainus. In any 
case, it is quite evident that the latter once occupied 
the whole land, hut were gradually driven out of 
Kyasliu and the main island by later intruders 
from the Asiatic continent or the South Sea Islands. 
Historical records show tliat the Ainus were once 
fierce, brave lighters, making strong opposition to 
the central government, and not infrequently 
becoming a menace to its security. Tliere was, 
however, a distinct portion of the Ainus who were 
called the nie-ydso, the ‘naturalized’ Ainus, in 
contrast to the nra-ij6sOy the ‘ wild ’ Ainus. This 
tends to show that Ainu blood is flowing in the 
veins of the Jajianese. The Ainu people, unlike 
the Mancliu-Koreans or the Mongols, have a veiy 
close resemblance to some Eurojieans in physical 
characteristics. They are rather short and thickly 
built; they have prominent foreheads with deep^ 
set eyes, bushy eyebrows, often overhanging the 
eyes, and, unlike their Manchu-Korean neighbours, 
wavy hair with heavy beards, and, remarkably 
enough, long divergent eyelashes. There is, ac¬ 
cordingly, good reason for J. Batchelor, probably 
the best authority upon the Ainus, to hold that 
they belong to the Caucasian race. He maintains 
also that the ‘Ainu language is Aryan, with the 
marks common to the languages of the six great 
Aryan peoples’ (cf. W. E. Grillis, The Jap. Nation 
in Evolutiony 6; see, further, art. Ainus, vol. 

i. p. 23911’.). B. H. Chamberlain is opposed to this 
view, principally on the ground that the flattening 
of the shin bone difi’erentiates the Ainus from the 
Aryans [The Language, Mythology, and Geographi¬ 
cal Nomenclature of Japan viewed in the Light 
of Aino Studies, Loivlon, 1895, p. lOf.). This in¬ 
volves the question whether there is an Aryan 
element in the physical and mental constitution of 
the Japanese race. 

J. J. Rein declares that ' Japanese society exhibits a surpris¬ 
ingly large variety and mutability in feature and complexion. 
The latter, though, generally speaking, much darker than 
among Caucasians, approximates in occasional instances tc 
even the fair, clear complexion of the Oernianlc peoples. 
Not unfrequently the symmetry and the regularity of feature 
are so great and so discrepant from the prevailing Mongolian 
type that we Imagine we are in the presence of a well-formed 
European’ (Japan, London, 1884, ch. on ‘Ethnography’). It 
should, however, be added, that Rein thought we Japanese 
anything but beautiful. 

More recently, Griffis (op. cit. pp. 3-47) has affirmed 
that he witnessed, to his surprise, many ‘ evidences,’ 
including physical features and mental character 
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istics, of the Japanese Ix’in^ ilescended from 
Iranian, Caiuasian, or Aryan ancestry. It is a 
fact that in certain sections of the country—m 
considtnahle portions of Kyilsinl, Chilgoku, and 
Hokurikn—the inhabitants hav'e at least nhysical 
excellencies l:>oth in form and strength that dia- 
tinguish them from those of other parts of the 
empire. It is also to be noted that the Japanese, 
in spite of their having adopted the culture, and 
particularly the literature, of the Chinese, have 
preserved their language, which is radically ditl'erent 
from that of their continental neighbours. On the 
other hand, this language is peculiarly isolated, 
and no congener to it has as yet been discovered. 

II. Religious history.—\ t has been rightly 
said that Japanese culture takes its origin from 
above and from abroad. The genius of the peo{)le 
so far htis been shown not so much in original 
creation as in ada|)tation. Tlie religious hisU>ry 
of Japan shows no exception ; it depicts a continual 
influx of foreign influences and tlie constant adjust 
ment of them to Japanese temperament and nt^eds. 

I. Early period.—The religion of ancient Japan 
presents no delinitely systematized forms of worsnip 
or belief. It was animistic or spiritistic. The 
term kamiy which signifies ‘deity,’ was applied 
indiscriminately to any object or natural pheno¬ 
menon that might arouse the feelings of wonder, 
awe, or reverence. Men, beasts, birds, plants, .seas, 
mountains, rivers, wind.s, and storms, in whicii the 
peo/)le believed some sujiernatural spirit dwelt, 
were worship{)ed (see, further, art. (rOD [.Japanese], 
vol. vi. p. 204 f.j. Belief in divine and demoniacal 
possession was common. Divination and augury 
of various kinds were [)ractise(l. Magnc and charms 
were en)j)Ioyed to avert evil. The introduction of 
Confucianism (see art. CONFUCIAV Hkmgio.v, vol. 
iv. p. 12IK) in A.D. 285, and of Huddiiism in A.I). 
53S, pnxiuced no change in these primitive practices, 
which it only refined outwardly. 

'riie mythological accounts contained in the 
Kojiki {Record of AncAent Rrerits, com{ule<l A.D. 
712) and the Nihongi {ChronicU^ compiled A.D. 
720), however, seem to represent those ancient 
beliefs and practices in tlie light of an age in wOiicli 
a more or less definite form of ancestor-worship 
had been developed (.see, how'ever, art. Axcp:stor- 
WORSHIP [Ja{)ariese], vol. i. p. 455 fl.). i’be racial 
blending and political unification of the tribes 
inhabiting the islands, which took place at a time 
which cannot he precisely determined, must have 
brought about a type of religion w'hich, in suh.se- 
qucnt ages, took the name of Shint6 {q.v.). The 
imperial thanksgiving festivals, such as the Daiju^ 
(Great Rite of the First Rice), the Shinjoi^ (Annual 
Kite of the F'irst Rice), and the Kannamesai 
(Thanksgiving Oflering to the Ancestor-God), are 
generally regarded as having been handed down 
from time immemorial. All the mythological 
narratives contained in the ancient annals show 
the fundamental iinnortance attache<i to the 
common ancestry of all the Japanese people; and 
this is also evident from the fact that the religious 
rites in which the ancestor-gods were invoked were 
regarded as a function of government, both rites 
and governmen t liaving the same name, mats^irigoto. 

In primitive Japan, a tax was levied to maintain 
those religious ntes. A system of ancestor-worship 
implies a conviction of the immortality of the soul, 
ancl this belief was held by the ancient Japanese. 
Death was called ‘ disappearing,’ ‘ going away,’ or 
‘ concealing one’s person.’ Distinction was made 
between the two kinds of soul existing in each 
distinguished person. The one was the niaitama, 
geiitl(3, peaceful, and benevolent; the other the 
aratajna, rough, strong, and brave. A medium 
known as kamiko (‘child of the god’) was on 
emergency called to discover the will of a departed 


ancestor. The idea of transmigration seems also 
to have been pre.sent. Closely connected with 
ancestor-worship are theritesof purilication, which 
were of [)re-emiricnt importance in Shinto ritual. 
There were two principal forms, one of w hich was 
haraiy wind-purification (which often consisted in 
paying a jienalty or fine), the other misogiy water- 
purification. To the mind of the ancient Japanese, 
cleanliness was next to godliness. Any detifement, 
sanitary, moral, or ritual, received the utmost care 
and attention. Prayers, called noritoy are more of 
the nature of praise than of sup})Iication. 

2 . 550 - 1200 .—Borne on the c\irrent of the conti¬ 
nental civilization which brought various forms of 
art and culture to Japan, Buddhism came through 
Korea to the island-empire in the second quarter 
of the 6 th century. This was the century of great 
Buddhist proj)aganda in China (cf. art. China 
[Buddhism in], vol. iii. p. 552 tf.). Many of her 
immigrants, who were coming in great numbers, 
seem to have been devoted missionarie.s. In a.d. 
538, through the agency of the king of Kiuiara in 
Korea, a royal gift, consisting of a statue of 
Buddha, mtraSy and banners, was presented to the 
Japanese Coiirt, accompanicil with the mess^ige that 
the Buddhist Dharn)a, the most excellcTit of all 
Law.H, W'hich w'ouhl hrirjg imineasurahlc benefit to 
its believers, had been accepted in all lands lying 
between India and Korea. Tlie question whether 
the new' faith should he accejited was taken up by 
two hostile Court parties struggling for political 
supremacy. The new religion w'a.s in the mean¬ 
time being continually reiulurced by the importa¬ 
tion of missionai ies, magicians, artisans, sutras, 
irid objects of ritual. It first received Court 
sanction wdien Prince Umayado or ShdtOku de¬ 
feated the army of the anti-lhiddhisfic Monoriobe 
family, and became regent to FjMj»r(;ss .Suiko in 
A.D. 5J3. He drew up Japan’s first ‘ «>m.sti(ution,’ 
proclaiming the ‘J’riune treasure, i.e. tlie Buddlia, 
the Law, and the Sangha, to he the ultimate object 
of faith, and single-hearted devotion to it the 
fundamental factor of an upright life. At the 
pul)lic expeii.se he built Buddhist temples, pagodas, 
seminaries, hospitals, dispensaries, and asylums for 
the aged and the helpless. lie sent students 
directly to China to study Buddhist, doctrines. 
The new faith made hea<iway among l)ot.li the 
higher and the lower classes. In the year 624, 
less than 70 years after the first introduction of 
the sutrasy the temples numbered 46, the priests 
816, and the nuns 569. From this time the influ¬ 
ence of Buddhism continued almost witlujut inter¬ 
ruption to the close of the Tokugawa regime (1868). 
During the Nara period (708-794), 8 ucces.sive 
Emjjerors fostered the faith. It became the re¬ 
ligion of the Court, and the security of the crown 
and the peace of the land w'ere thought to be depen¬ 
dent upon the continuous favour of Buddha ana his 
.saints. The cenobites, as his followers, were re¬ 
lieved from the i)ublic service required from all 
others. Under tne Emperor Sh5mu, a Buddhist 
temple was built in each province, and the Tddai 
temple in Nara, the metropolis of tliat time, was 
the central shrine (741), dedicated to Vairochana 
(the universe personalized as Buddha), whose 
colossal bronze image, 63 ft. in height, was cast a 
few years later. The beautiful consort of Shomu, 
Empress Komy5, who had great influence with 
him, was a zealous Buddhist. Sh5mu and KomyC 
called themscilves ‘ servants of the Triune Treasure,’ 
and on one occasion prostrated themselves before 
Buddha’s image. Under such circum.stances it was 
but natural that the religion should become an 
instrument in the hands of ambitious politicians. 

In the time of Empress Khken (749-769), the 
ecclesiastical body baa grown into a political power 
which almost overshadowed the Imperial authority. 
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YiiK6-no-D6ky5, a notorious bonze, became Im¬ 
perial abbot and prime minister, and would have 
usurped the Imperial throne but for the heroic 
opposition of Wak^-no-Kiyomaro, a devoted royal¬ 
ist. At the same time a syncretistic movement 
was going on. Natural calamities and plagues, 
which frequently afflicted the people, disturbed 
their belie/ in Buddha’s protection, and tended to 
drive them to the worship of the old kami, and the 
Emperors themselves had a dread that the forsaken 
deities might be avenging themselves. A religious 
compromise was arranged by the priest Gy 6 ki, 
when the colossal image of Buddha, already men¬ 
tioned, was cast after he had secured an oracle 
at the SliintS temple of Is^ to the efiect that 
Amat<^rasu, the ancestor-goddess, was a manifesta¬ 
tion of Vairochana. This example of combining 
the worship of native deities witli that of Buddha 
and his saints was followed in other parts of the 
country, to the advantage of Buddhism. This 
syncretistic movement was brought to completion 
by Kdkai, who appeared about fifty years later. 
Whatever may be said of the Buddhism of the 
Nara period, it made an unparalleled contribution 
to the advancement of religious arts. 

The Heian period (beginning 794) is marked by 
the introduction of different divisions of Buddhism. 
The sect called Tendai-shu in Japan was inaugur¬ 
ated by SaichC (posthumously DengyS, 767-822), a 
pre-eminent Buddhist of this period, who went to 
China and studied tlie doctrine of Tendai, which 
he rearranged and remoulded into something almost 
new. Saich5’8 doctrine is based upon the teaching 
known as the ‘ Lotus of the True Law.’ Buddha, 
the historical rovealer of truth, is here viewed as 
the full enlightenment. Realization of such 
Buddliahood in one’s consciousness is the supreme 
object of all mysteries, virtues, and wisdom. 
SaichC)’s system combined different aspects of the 
Buddhist doctrine which received emphasis in differ¬ 
ent proportion at the hands of later Buddhists, and 
thus became the fountain-liead of different branches 
of Japanese Buddhism. Breadth of learning and 
purity of character made SaichS influential with 
the Court, and he built a monastery on Mount 
Iliei (788), which was for several centuries one of 
the greatest centres of Buddhist learning as well 
as of ecclesiastical power. 

Another division called Shmgon-shu of 

True Word’) was introduced in the Nara period, 
and became a power under Kilkai (posthumously 
K 6 b 5 , 774-835). He began his teaching by classi¬ 
fying various forms of religious life in ten grades 
of development, the last and highest being that of 
Shingon. It is the state in which full blessedness 
of Buddhahood is realized. According to Kokai, 
the entire universe, including all spiritual exist¬ 
ence, is made up of the six elements which a^^ain 
may be grouped as two, mental and material. The 
two are, however, inseparably blended. Matter 
contains mind, and mind incorporates itself in 
matter. The two are one, and the one is two. 
Every particle of matter is, therefore, pervaded by 
the divine presence of Buddliahood. The universe 
is but Buddha externalized. The Buddha within 
ns may be called forth by practice of the ‘ mystery ’ 
in conduct, speech, ana heart. This doctrine of 
Kakai naturally lent support, especially on the 
theoretical side, to the syncretistic movement of 
Buddhism that had been inaugurated by Gy5ki. 
The propagator of the Shingon sect thus became 
also the originator of Ry5bu, namely Buddhistic 
Shinto, procdaiming that the Imperial custom of 
jlamt-worship is, in reality, but disguised adoration 
of Buddha. Kfikai had far greater influence than 
any of his predecessors. His versatile genius, ex¬ 
tending even to the work of engineering and the 
arts of writing and carving, his untiring energy, 


and his practical resourcefulne.ss combined to make 
him a great power both in the Court (tirrle and 
among the common people. He built a monastery 
on Mount K 6 ya, which became the headquarters 
of his denomination, and eventually overshadowed 
the influence of the hill-monastery on Hiei. We 
may here note a remarkable change that took 
place in the religious atmosphere. During the 
earlier part of this period, worldly blessings, such 
as heaftli, good liarvest, prosperity, and peace, 
were the reward sought in tlie worship of the kami^ 
or Buibihist deities ; and gorgeous rituals and the 
mystery practices pertaining to the Shingon sect 
made it attractive, especially in Court circles. 
Later, however, as the Eujiwara family declined 
and one civil war occurred after another, both the 
nobles and the common people felt the evanescence 
of this world ; the yearning after supramundane 
bliss became imperative, while pessimism pre¬ 
vailed. 

3 . 1200 - 1600 .—For half a century or more 
previous to Yoritomo’s founding of the Bakufu 
(military government) at Kamakura (1192), clan 
struggles involved the country in constant war¬ 
fare. Bloody combat, exlmiistion, death, and the 
treachery of fortune, all of which were but common 
occurrences, could not fail to produce a pe.ssimistic 
temperament. Elaborate rituals and theological 
distinctions offered no attraction. The religion 
which could point out a haven of security, undis¬ 
turbed by the storms of life, was in urgent demand. 
To meet such a need H 6 nen (1133-1212) and Shinran 
(1173-1262) appeared. 

(а) Jodo and Shin sects. —H 6 nen, formerly a 
student of the Tendai doctrine at the monastery- 
.scbool on Hiei, renounced all its pliilosupliy as 
effete, and disowned the mystery practices ana the 
discipline of conduct as useless, lie preached the 
doctrine of Sukhavati, the Japanese ‘ Jodo,’ or the 
' Western Pure Laml,’ according to which any 
man, ignorant or wise, high or low, could be 
saved by faith in the boundless grace of Amitabha. 
Saintly character, profound piety, and sincere con¬ 
viction, with his doctrine of the Future redemption, 
made H5nen the greatest religious influence with 
the Court and common peoT)le, until the jealousy 
of his religious rivals caused him to be exiled and 
some of his disciples to be j)ut to death. Tim faith 
which he once preached, however, did not cease to 
be a powerful influence. Honen had many capable 
followers, the most eminent of whom was Shinran, 
who carried his master’s teaching to its logical 
consequence. He unhesitatingly abandoned the 
repeated invocation of AmitUbha’s name which 
constituted an important part in Honen’s doctrine, 
proclaiming a simple, undoubting trust in the 
Deliverer as the sole condition of salvation. With 
a bold stroke of genius, ho abolished tlie prohibi¬ 
tion of the marriage of bonzes, practically re¬ 
moving the distinction between the secular and 
the sacred. He was married himself, and he called 
himself the giitoku, the ‘ tonsured ignoramus,* 
putting himself on the same level as common 
people. Thus the Shin sect was founded by 
Shinran, whose doctrine and influence have sur¬ 
vived all vicissitudes of time, and are perjietuated 
to this day in the Hongwanji, the two greatest 
shrines in Japan. 

( б ) Zen sect .—While religious revivals were thus 
on among the mass of the people, a doctrine 

3 arly adapted to the military class was intro- 
by Eisai (1141-1215) and Dogen (1200--63), 
the respective founders of the Rinzai and S 6 d 6 
divisions of the Zen sect. The doctrine of zen, or 
dhydna, maintains that the state of enlightenment 
attained by Buddha cannot be conveyed by any 
external means. All doctrinal learning and rituals, 
therefore, are useless, and medit 4 \tion or a con- 
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centrated reflexion upon one’s essential nature is 
the only way to realize Buddhahood in one’s self. 
A complete disregard of the letter and of ritual 
pageantry made the Zen doctrine exceedingly 
popular among military men, who prided them¬ 
selves upon extreme simplicity of life. The DhyUna 
doctrine also helped them to cultivate the spirit of 
stoical indill'erenco to hardship and the habit of 
resoluteness in conduct. Many ShOgiins became 
adherents of this doctrine. 

(c) Nu'hircn sect .—In the meantime there arose 
an extreme form of bibliolatry. Nichiren ( 1222 - 
82), after the teaching of SaichO, based his teach¬ 
ing upon the Saddharmapundarika (‘ Lotus of the 
True Law ’). His principal tenet consisted in 
adoration of Buddha^s Truth by repeatedly utter¬ 
ing the title of that scripture in which alone, he 
held, the genuine and, indeed, the only true 
doctrines of Gautama are set forth. Persecuted, 
exiled, almost put to death, he ever grew bolder 
in his denunciation of the faithless age, holding to 
the lirm conviction that he was the heaven-sent 
Bodhisattva {n.v.) whoso coming in the ‘ latter age ’ 
had been predicted by Gautama. 

The religious leaders whom we have just men¬ 
tioned had in every case many able disciples, who 
perpetuated and developed the movements which 
their teachers had begun. Roughly speaking, the 
Tendai and Shingon sects held influence among the 
nobles ; the Zen among the warrior class ; J 6 do 
and Shinshfl among the mass of the people. In 
the 15th and 16th centuries, an age again involved 
in wars and political disorder, these religious bodies 
often became militant, and interfered with politics. 
The Zen sect, being that of the military aristocrats, 
became influential through its monasteries in edu 
catiorial work and literary culture. It was an 
age of religious fermentation, and a great number 
of minor sects arose, finding more or less of a 
following. 

{d) Shinto .—Shintd also awoke from the dog¬ 
matic slumber which it had enjoyed under the 
name of Ily5bu IShintO, and made an attempt to 
systematize itself. Kitabatak^ Chikafusa (1339) 
tried to show the divine descent of the Imperial 
sovereigns, and vindicate A:ami-worship as easential 
to the preservation of national order. In this 
teaching, he became a forerunner of the royal 
Shintdists of the 18th century. In the 15th cent. 
Yoshida Kan 6 tomo, borrowing his method largely 
from the Tendai doctrine, proclaimed Unitarian 
Shintd (Yuiitsu Shinto), which stood in contrast 
with Ky5bu (syncretistic Shint5). 8hint5 did not 
l>ecome a great social factor, however, until the 
18th century. 

{e) Roman Catholics. — In the 16th cent, the 
Jesuit missionaries began operations in KyflshQ 
and extended them to Ky5to, where their message 
was welcomed by Nobunaga, the ruling Shogun, 
who, at their instance, opened a theological semi¬ 
nary at Azuchi, Omi, and also built a cathedral in 
the Imperial capital. Their propaganda, often 
accompanied with gifts of musical instruments, 
clocks, gla.sses, and even distribution of rice among 
the poor, found great .success among both the popu¬ 
lace and the feudal nobles, especially in Kyushu 
and Nagato. Thirty years after the commence¬ 
ment of their work the number of converts i.s 
estimated to have been 3()0,(XX). Their influence 
began to fail after the assassination of Nobunaga 
(1582), and under Hid^yoshi and the Tokugaw'a 
Shoguns, patrons of Buddhism, the Roman Catholic 
faith was prohibited. The suppression of the in¬ 
surgents at Shimabara, Kyushu, in 1638 marks the 
downfall of the ‘ Kirischitan ’ as a political factor. 

4 . 1600 - 1868 .—The Tokugawa government 
adopted a definitely centralizing policy, designed 
to prevent the rise of anv political or social factor 


to unmanageable magnitude. Religions of any 
potency were, therefore, either paralyzed by gener¬ 
ous patronage or put under proscription. The 
aggressive movement of the Roman Catholic Chris- 
dans was completely checked in 1638 ; and the 
government tried to exterminate individual Chris- 
-ians by charging the Buddhist priests with the 
office of taking a religious census. The nation as 
a whole was compelled to be Buddhist, at least in 
outward form. At the same time. Buddhism under 
the Shfigun’s patronage fell into spiritual decay, 
although to its credit is the fact that most of the 
Buddhist scriptures and literary productions were 
put into print. The doctrines and ecclesiastical 
policy of each of the Buddhist sects were systema¬ 
tized. Takuan (t 1645), Hakuin (t 1786), and Jiun 
t 1804) were among the most conspicuous priests 
of this age. The oppressive policy of the Sh5gunate 
government caused, as we have seen, religious and 
spiritual lassitude on the one hand ; but, on the 
other hand, it produced a strong reaction on the 
part of the adherents of those religions which the 
government had neglected and overlooked. Such 
w'aa the case with the Shintoists. Since the time 
of Dengy5 and Kukai, Shint 6 had lost its pristine 
purity and preserved a merely nominal existence 
under the snadow of Buddhism. Now Hayashi 
Rasan (t 1657), officially a Confucianist, made an 
attempt to free Shint5 from the ‘defilement’ of 
Buddhism ; but the Shint5 taught was strongly 
tinged with Confucian philosophies. 

It was Hirata Atsutan^ (1843) who claimed Shint 6 
as the only true religion, a.sserting that Japan and 
her Imperial household, as standing in a rigffit re¬ 
lation to the Creator and the Ruler of the universe, 
were the special objects of divine favour. All other 
religions he denounied as false or deteriorated. 
He had a large following, especially among the 
samurai, and (contributed greatly to the Restora¬ 
tion of the Imperial government. 

In the 19th cent, religious beliefs arose which 
claimed the name of Shinto, but which really had 
little connexion with the ancient system of that 
name. ITobably the best known and most worthy 
leader was Kurozumi, who preached on the four 
themes of divine revelation, prayer, providence, 
and honesty. He proclaimed also that the goddess 
Amat 6 rasu was the fountain-head of all life, and 
that man must be in constant communion with her. 
Many other systems, such as KonkO, Tenri, and 
Remmon, are but old sunerstitious practices under 
the guise of Shint 6 worsliip. 

5 . After 1868 .—The Restoration of 1868 brought 
Shinto into prominence, at least temporarily, since 
it was regarded as representing the ‘ way ’ of 
the national gods or ancestors. The first act of 
the Jingi Jimukyoku (‘Bureau of Ecclesiastical 
Adairs’), established in 1868, was to edect a 
complete separation of Shinto and Buddhism, the 
former of which had been practically absorbed in 
the latter ever since the time of Gyogi (t 822) and 
Kilkai (f 835). Political leaders in the government, 
regarding Shinto as the foundation of national mo¬ 
rality, instituted it as a sort of State religion, giv¬ 
ing Shinto priests otticial rank, whereas Buddhism 
was subjected by them to iconoclastic measures. 
Buddhist images were destroyed, the temples dilap¬ 
idated, and the bonzes advised to return to the 
‘right kind of life.’ This continued until 1872, 
when the KyObushO (‘Ecclesiastic Department’) 
was established, and Buddhist and Shinto priests 
were equally recognized as KyodOshoku (official 
moral instructors). The Shinto revival subsided, 
and Buddhism continued in its inertness until 
Christianity quickened it into renewed activity. 

Christianity, at first proscribed, and yet secretly 
and perseveringly working its way through all ad¬ 
versities since 1859, formed in the seventies several 
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centres of intluenco through the agency of inisHion 
workers and teachers, of whom G. H. F. Verbeck, 
David Thompson, VV. S. Clark, S. K. Brown, 
W. E. Grillis, George Cochran, James Jiallagh, 
Captain Janes, and D. C. Greene are the best 
known. Of the Japanese Christian leaders, 
Niishiina (f 1890) and Honda (Bishop of the Japan 
Methodist Churcli, 11912) exercised wide iidlucnce. 
The iniglity current of ‘ Euroi)eanization ’ which 
swept tlie country at the end of the eighties gave 
an onportunity for Christian propaganda to make 
rapid progress. In 1889 the Imperial constitution 
was promulgated, and continued the right of the 
Christians to maintain tlieir faith. Indeed, the 
placards prohibiting the Christian faith had been 
removed in 1875, but it had continued to be a pro¬ 
scribed religion. Early in the nineties an extreme 
counter-current of Nationalism set in. The problem 
of Treaty Revision had aroused anti-foreign feel¬ 
ing, and Christianity, being regarded as an ‘ alien 
faith,’ sutiered. The faith was attacked as detri¬ 
mental to educational interests ; the doors of the 
Government schools were closed against it, and 
Christian education became an impossibility. 
Moreover, the European culture which had Hooded 
the nation brought with it some ideas that appa¬ 
rently were hostile to Christian doctrine as it was 
presented at that time. Not only Bentham and 
Mill, but also Spencer and Darwin, were welcomed. 
All this, however, presented no serious diiliculty to 
pro^essive Christians. 

Tne Buddhists now started a movement which 
they called the ‘Royalistic Buddliist Union,’ and 
stirred up all .Japanese to join tlicir anti-Christian 
campaign. The Shintdists combined with them 
once more. The Im[)erial Rescript on Education 
was promulgated in 1889, with the purpose of set¬ 
ting up a national standard of morality, and this 
document was employed by conservatives as a basis 
of argument against Christianity. 

The war with China in 1894-95 had two opposite 
effects. On the one hand, it awoke the whole 
nation to a consciousness of her own resources, 
both material and spiritual, which led some to 
believe that Japan required no other religion than 
those which she had had from olden times. On 
the other hand, the very gratifying of a long- 
cherished political aspiration led tlie people to feel 
the need oi a higher and deeper nature wliich mere 
material or political glory could not satisfy. Here 
and there, amidst the blaze of the national exulta¬ 
tion, a dark, cold stream of pessimism flowed. 
From (‘ spiritual distress ’) not a few young 

men took refuge in suicide. Christianity, now 
more ‘naturalized’ or ‘Japanized’ and stronger 
after many years of struggle, renewed her activity. 
At the beginning of the new century, all Protestant 
denominations (22 in number), except a few ex¬ 
tremely conservative ones, joined in an evangeliz¬ 
ing campaign which was carried on at strategic 
points in the Empire. Buddhism also, perceiving 
the spiritual crisis now pressing upon the nation, 
made an attempt to promote religious interests 
instead of wasting its energy in attacking Chris¬ 
tianity ; and a body of Buduhist scholars, mostly 
of the Shin sect, started a pietistic movement 
called ‘ New Buddhism.’ The old conflict between 
Christianity and other forms of religion passed. 
A new alternative of choice presented itself—-re¬ 
ligion or irreligion; and the craving for a new 
spiritual power became intense. The Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904-05 marked a short period of 
suspense in this general tendency. The victory 
gave the nationalists one more op^rtunity to 
emphasize the traditional princinle of morality-— 
loyalty to the Emperor and filial dutifulness. 
Yet the younger generation seems to crave some¬ 
thing deeper and more fundamental. Eucken and 


Bergson are now claiming their attention, and 
Christianity and Buddhism are expected to develop 
newer and more exalted aspects of power than tliey 
have hitherto revealed. 

III. Etuical development. — I . Earliest 
period to the 6 th century.—The history of Japan( S(! 
etliics reveals a composite character in the teinj^era- 
ment of the people. We find in it, even from 
ancient times, a combination of what may Vjc 
called Hellenic and Hebraic tendencies, varying 
only in proportion in different ages. Clear sky, 
crystal waters, pine-clad mountains, and the blue 
transparent seas surrounding the whole land all 
tended to develop a moral conception in which 
ideas fundamentally ethical blended with aesthetic 
ideas. In ancient times, good and hoA desires were 
expressed in terms designating optical sensation.s, 
such as akai (red, clear), kuroi (dark, black), kiyoi 
(clear, clean) and kitanai (turbid, impure, unclean). 
Even to-day these terms, used in proper context, 
may convey a purely spiritual signification. To 
the Japanese ear sekLfhiJi, ‘red heart’ {i.e. single- 
heartedness), and hardffuroiy ‘black-abdomen’ {i.e. 
hlack-heartedness), do not sound strange. The 
Conception of tsuini^ ‘offence,’ therefore, was not 
purely ethical. The idea is better expressed by the 
term ‘evil,’ or, more strictly, ‘foulness.’ Among 
aniatsu-tsumi (offences against the heavenly gods), 
the ‘ sin ’ of flaying a beast, or that of deliling the 
court set apart for religious functions, received the 
same treatment as certain crimes that might be 
committed in an agricultural community. Among 
kunitsu-ts^irni (otl'ences among the aborigines), 
leprosy and similar skin-diseases are mentioned 
side by side with incest and manslaughter. The 
most characteristic w^ay of correcting any ‘ offence,’ 
therefore, consisted in purificatory rites (cf. above, 
p. 482‘>). 

Patriarchal morality was the one dominating 
feature among the ancient Japanese which has, 
w'ith some modifications, persisted to the present 
time. In early times, Japan consisted of numerous 
tribes, the bravest and the most inttdligent of 
which prevailed over the rest. 'ITades and profes¬ 
sions were all hereditary. The land and the people 
belonged to the tiibal chief who happened to take 
possession of them. The Japanese community is 
simply the develojiment and coalition of these 
various tribes. The national charactc^ristics of the 
Japanese people, therefore, were develo[»e(l through 
the welding of a great number of tribes or families 
into one united [)eoi)Ie through the pressure of 
political and social struggle. The account, in the 
Nihongi^ of early Emperors invoking the heavenly 
goils on behalf of the people may be due to the 
influence of parallel records in Chinese history, but 
it is evident that there existed betw^een tlie chief 
and his tribesmen a relationship similar to that 
between father and son. The spirit of loyalty, 
which played a ^eat part in later ages, is but the 
development of hlial obedience. Tlie ritual in wliicli 
the celestial gods or ancestors were invoked is the 
religious expression of the filial sentiment. Numeri¬ 
cal growth frequently has a decentralizing effect, and 
this fact accounts for the clan struggles in later 
periods. Only by capahleEmperorsorinilitaiy rulers 
was a national unification brought about. So far as 
the ofticial record goes, the Confucian Analects were 
introduced in A.D. 285, and Prince Wakaiiatsuko 
studied the Chinese classics ; but it is doubtful 
whether this event produced any remarkable 
change in the moral life of the Japanese. 

2 . 550 - 1200 .—With the introduction of Buddhism 
in the 6 th cent. Japan entered upon a new phase 
of culture and moral life. Prince Umayado or 
ShStoku, the first to bring the new faith to promi¬ 
nence, drew up the celebrated ‘ Constitution,’ con¬ 
sisting of 17 articles relative to the duties of rulers 
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and officials. He included many injunctions which 
were lUiddhistic and Corifucian in spirit, and, 
therefore, theoretically 8 }>eaking, opposed to 
certain moral principles which arose under the 
patriarclial form of society. Loyal obedience to 
the sov(‘rcign, for instance, is enjoined, not because 
he is the family head of the Japanese people, but 
because h(‘ is so ai){)ointed by heaven, it being pre- 
suj)})ostMl tliat the ruler’s position may be occupied 
by any one best litted for it. The general welfare 
of the community is regarded as of the utmost 
importance, while loyalty to the clan receives no 
attent ion wliatever. Further, the em])basis placed 
upon the im[)ortance of a<loring the ‘Triune 
'rren.^uie’ may be interpreted as involving Bud¬ 
dhistic universal ism, which is essentially subversive 
of patriarchal morality. All this, however, nia^^ 
be due to the etl'ort of the Prince to check thosi* 
evils which the ever growung clannism of that 
period had develo{)ed. In fact, the Taikwa Refor¬ 
mation (A.D. 645) followed the downfall of the 
Soga family, 'the ethical history of Japan may 
in one sense be regarded as a struggle between the 
patriarchal morality (family or clan morality) 
indigenous to the country and the universal 
morality introduced from abroad, a combination 
of which may be found in the late development of 
Bushidd (the spirit of the samurai, i.e. feudal 
retainers). The introduction of Buddhism 
awakened the humanitarian sentiment, particu¬ 
larly among the Court rnjbles and members of the 
Imperial housfdiold, as may be seen in the establish¬ 
ment of asylums for the poor, in tin* building of 
dispensaries, and in tbe laws prohibiting the 
destruction of animal life. It also encouraged an 
ascetic disposition, inducing some to witlidraw 
from the world. In the sphere of })ractical morality, 
the Corifucian system seems to have had greater 
and perhaps more salutary eflects than Buddhism. 
In the Nara period (708-794), when the culture of 
the Lang dynasty in China was transferred bodily 
to the Japanese Imperial Court, the names of men 
and women were placarded, after the Chinese 
fashion, for their dutifulne.ss to their [larents, and 
those who committed the ‘ sin ’ of filial disobedience 
were exiled to distant provinces. Believing the 
practice of filial obedience to be the foundation of 
all virtues, the Empress Koken (749-758), earnest 
Budtlhist though she was, ordered each household 
to keej) aco[)y of Kokyo (‘ Doctrine of Filial Dutiful¬ 
ness’), a (Jonfucian classic, and to study it closely. 
From the beginning of the Heian period (794) to 
the downfall of the Fujivvara family (the middle 
of the nth cent.) there was a remarkable develop¬ 
ment of literary culture, and the classical revival 
under the Tang dynasty in (^hina was reproduced 
in .lapaii. The State university and other institu¬ 
tions of learning were established at public expense, 
and j 3 <jets and prose-writers arose in great numbers. 
Yet all these seem to have contributed nothing to 
the ethical culture of the nation ; nor did Buddhism 
bring any perceptibly wholesome result.s. The 
deeper and more exalted aspects of the spiritual 
life were left untouched. The tendency was to en¬ 
courage superstitious })ractices such as magic and 
incantation, rather than to elevate the moral tone. 
Unrestricte<l admission into monasteries often 
turned them into institutions w hich menaced the 
[)eace of the community. Confu(;ianism also seems 
to have done little to deliver the populace from 
ignorance and superstition. Teachings of the 
/ King (‘ Book of (Jlianee’) tended to encourage a 
fatalistic belief, which liad, no doubt, a morally 
)aralyzing efl'ect. In the Court circle, particularly, 
uxury, efl'eminacy, and corruj)tion stood in striking 
contrast to .splendid achievements in literature. 

3 . 1200 - 1600 .—The rise of the military class at 
the close of the 12 th cent, had a purifying ell'ect 


somewhat similar to the occupation of Europe by 
the Northern barbarians in the 5th century. The 
splendour and corruption of the Heian period were 
sw'ept away with the fall of the Fujiwara family, 
and the establi.shment by Yoritomo of the military 
government became an occa.sion for the rise of a 
new type of morality, Bushido (the way of the 
samurai). It was a moral spirit or temperament, 
prevalent among the samurai, characterized by 
austere simpliedty of life, defiant endurance of 
hard.ship, love 01 truthfulness, and disinterested 
devotion to one’s lord. It was a product peculiar 
to an age in which lighters were the preservers 
of social order. It incliideil, therefore, physical 
and mental, as well as moral, training. Skill in 
military arts, adroitness of motion, ca])acity for 
endurance, quickne.'^s of percejition, and mental 
alertness w’ere essential parts of samurai education. 
Intellectual culture receive<l little attention until 
the latter part of the A.shikaga period (the middle 
of the 15tn cent.). Among moral virtues, valour 
naturally occupied the central position. It had 
value by itself irrespective of the results which it 
brought, and the verdict of cowardice was more 
hated than loss of life. Courage, however, had to 
be accomj^auied by a sense of propriety (reigi), even 
in the midst of lighting. Apart from the latter, 
valour itself was as worthless as the ‘recklessness 
of a wild boar.’ A custom was thus developed 
according to which hostile combatants declared 
their names and rank before they crossed sw'ords. 
Again, truthfulness, especially lidelity to a promise, 
w’as emphasized equally with honour. ‘ Tlie Bushi 
has no double tongue’ and ‘A gentleman never 
trifles with words ’ were sayings which became 
proverbial. 'The })rinciple of ‘fair play’ became a 
maxim. The use of any base or cowardly meams 
in w’ar was despised and often involved destruction 
for its perpetrator. Cfiugi, or the principle of 
loyalty, nowever, was the keystone in the arch of 
all military virtues. It was the organizing principle 
by which the samurai belonging to the same clan 
wore united into one solid body which lived and 
died for the cause of its common master. As has 
already been observed (p. 484), Bushid 6 found a 
good ally in the Zen semool of Buddhism which 
arose at the beginning of the period, and other 
branches of Buddhism also hau some influence. 
Exposed to sudden changes of fortune in a warlike 
age, the samurai felt the need of some superhuman 

f )owor u}>on which to rely. It became more or 
ess a fashion among them, wJien they w’ent to the 
front, to put a tiny Buddhist image in their tuft of 
hair, or a prayer-leallet in the pocket of their 
armour. Their religious faith, however, sometimes 
dillered from that of other classes in that they 
believed that the deities whom they worship[)ed 
favoured only the cause of the good and the right¬ 
eous ; ‘ If thy heart be upright, the gods will 
protect thee, though thou mayest not invoke 
them.’ Compared with that of the Heian period, 
the religious faith of the samurai was more free 
from superstition. Towards the latter part of this 
period, Bushido became more comprehensive, and 
took a form that might well serve as a moral 
code for the people in general. Some injunctions 
relative to economic and other practical lines of 
conduct, based upon Confucian teachings, were 
introduced in the written codes of certain feudal 
families. Popular education, so far as it existed, 
was in the hands of Buddhist priests. Text-books 
were compiled by them in which were expounded 
theories of filial duty and family morality, based 
on Confucian as well as Buddhist doctrines. 

4 , 1600 - 1868 .—The Tokugawa policy of diverting 
the attention of the daimyo from political to 
literary pursuits introduced a period of marvellous 
culture. Classical scholars were elevated fo the 
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rank of ofTicial instructors, and numerous schools 
and libraries were established, some of which 
remain to this day. In accordance with the 
general movement, the lord of the province of 
Bizen devoted one-third of his total revcmue to the 
cause of education. Under such circumstances, 
Confucianism blossomed in full splendour, though 
Buddhism withered under the Idighting shadow of 
the Sliogun’s patronage. Uhilological and loyal 
historical interest caused a revival of Shintb. 
Bushido, which drew its strength from all these 
systems, burst forth after some vicissitudes into 
a {)()litical movement which brought about the 
Restoration of 1808. Side by side with all this, 
the Shingakuha (‘ heart culture’) movement arose 
for tlie moral instruction of the uneducated (see 
below, {d)). 

(a) Confurinni^m. —Of the jliflerent divisions of 
Confucianism, that of the S/nishi School (named 
after its Chinese founder, Chu-Hi) was the earliest 
to appear, ami became the pioneer of learning in 
this period. Its most prominent representatives 
were Fujiwara Seikwa (1561-1619), Ilayashi Kasan 
(1583-1057), iMuro K\\ih6 (1658-1743), Kaibara 
Kkiken (1630-1714), and, later, Sat6 Issai(177‘i-1859) 
and Kai Sanyo (1780-1832). Sanyo’s historical 
work, Nippon Gtoaishi, is said to have inspireil the 
samurai to the political movement which resulted 
in tlie Restoration. The first two in the list 
became i)er.sonal teachers of Iy6ya.su ; and of these 
Rasan, erudite, versatile, and scarcely equalled by 
his contemporaries in literary talent, took an active 
part in framing the legi.slative and administrative 
systems of the Shogun’s goveniment. His otlice 
of instructor and counsellor wa.s made hereditary, 
and assigned to his descendants \iutil the (dose of 
the Shogunate. The doctrine of the school became 
the orthodox and only authorized teaching. Indeed, 
towards the close of the I8th cent., an edict was 
issued prohibiting all contrary doctrines. Accord¬ 
ing to this school, the taikyoku^ infinite, eternal, 
and absolute Essence, is the ri (reason, or logos), 
and the source from which emanate the in and yo 
(passive and active, or negative and nositive) 
]»rinci})les, which together may be calleu the kl 
(spirit, temperament, or inclination). The manner 
in which the ri and the ki interact and thereby 
generate all things is called the 7nichi (way or 
truth), which should be practically a])plied and 
observed. The ri, or reason, is tne controlling 
and directing princi|)Ie of the universe, and veri¬ 
tably dwells in man s original nature, from which 
.s{»ring the live cardinal virtues: benevolence, 
justice, propriety, wisdom, and truth. He who 
ap[)lie8 tliese virtues to his family and social rela¬ 
tions is in accord with the ‘ way,’ the Will of 
Heaven. The ‘ way ’ is not far from one, but is in 
the heart. d’his doctrine often led scholars to 
adopt a speculative method, yet the Mito School, 
which was founded by the lord of Mito for the 
puri)OHe of comi)iling a political history of Japan, 
consisted of scholars of the Shushi 8^hool, and its 
influence became one of the most ])otent factors for 
the overthrow of the Sh5gunate government. 

In the middle of the 17th cent, there arose the 
Vdmei School (named after Wang-Yang-Ming, a 
Chinese scholar of the Ming dynasty), which, in 
opposition to the dualistic system of Chu-Hi, 
taught a distinctively monistic, idealistic doctrine. 
Its earliest Japanese exponent was Naka6 T6ju 
(1008-78), who declared the alleged difference be¬ 
tween the ri and the ki to be only nominal, both 
being different phases of the same Being. All is 
One, One is All. The ryochi (conscience in the 
broaJest application of the term) is embedded in 
man’s original nature, and is at the same time the real 
entity which constitutes the universe. The nature 
of man and the universe are at bottom one and the 


same, i.e. spiritual and personal. Here his stand¬ 
point may be called religious. Following Wang- 
Vang-Ming, he taught the identity of knowledge 
(or, more properly, moral perception) and conduct. 
True to the spirit of the school, he })racti.sed w hat 
he taught, and became the centre of great influence 
in the di.strict where he lived. The people called 
him Omi-Seijin (‘Sage of the Province of Omi’), 
and, after his (leath, dedicated a temple to his 
memory, which .stands to this day. Of his pui)ils 
the most distinguished was Kumasaw'a Banzan, 
who combined a fine talent of statesmanship with 
se.holarly genius. During his service to the lord 
of Bizen, he did much for the advancement of 
culture in that district. The celebrated scholar 
and revolutionist Oshio Heihacidro (1793-1837) 
was also a member of this school. 

In the latter half of the 17th cent, another school 
appeared which took tlie name of Kogakuha, or 
‘ Classical School.’ It denounced the scholars of the 
Shushi School as corrupting the original teaching 
of Confucius by introducing extraneous elements. 
Its central theme was the establishment of an un¬ 
mediated connexion with the teaching as it came 
directly from Confiudus. Yamaga Soko (1622-85) 
w'as the founder of the school. Upon tlie publica¬ 
tion of his Seikyo-Ybroku (‘Compendium of Con- 
fuciani.sm ’), in which he boldly denounced the 
standpoint of the Shushi School, ne was driven out 
of Y6do (TbkyA), put under the custody of Asano, 
i\\Q daimyd in Akao in the province of Ilarima, and 
his work confiscated. But his influence with the 
retainers of Asano w^as powerful, one of the results 
being the c.elebrated deeds of loyalty on the part 
of the ‘forty-seven ronins,' llis interest was 
practical, and he declared the principles oi jin and 
gi (benevolence and justice) to be the essence of 
Confuciani.sm. In fact, he rendered greater service 
in promoting the spirit of Bushido than in any 
theoreti(;al sphere. Working independently of 
Sokf), yet advocating e.ssentially the same doctrine 
and appearing at the same time, lt5 Jinsai opened 
a school in Ky5to. In opposition to the views of 
the Shushi School, he proclaimed the necessity of 
striving for a complete development of one’s 
natural cat)acities, and for a realization of the 
virtue of oenevolence inherent in one’s original 
nature. His doctrine somewhat resembles that of 
the modern perfectionist. His exalted personality 
and profound learning drew some 3000 students 
from all over the country, and called forth ex- 
pres.sion.s of praise from the lips of his theoretical 
opponents. Ogifl Sorai (1666-1728) is generally 
regarded as of the Cla.ssical School ; but hi.s 
interest w'as philological and etymological. He 
regarded Confucius as a sage w'hose virtue is en¬ 
tirely beyond human reach. 

(d) Shinto .—This cult, which heretofore had 
never been an ethical factor of much influence, 
now appeared against a Confucian background. 
An exiKMinder o? the type of Shinto wliich waa 
called Suika-Ryfi was Yamasaki Ansai (1618-82), 
who took the doctrine of Chu-Hi almost bodily 
and interpreted it in Shinto terms. He held it 
man’s supreme duty to maintain and cultivate the 
original purity of his nature, and to regulate his 
conduct in accordance with the principle of right¬ 
eousness. Bodily purilication, prayer, and medita¬ 
tion received strong emphasis in his .system. 
Rigoristic as he w^as, he was criticized as narrow 
ana exclusive ; but his intense zeal and sincerity 
awakened among his contem])oraries a patriotic, 
royalistic sentiment w'hich contributed not a littU 
to the accomplishment of the political transforma¬ 
tion of 1868. 

Shinto as a religious system, however, like iU 
politically disinherited Imperial representative, 
absorbed and forgotten in prosperous Buddhism, 
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would never have rej^ained ita ascendancy but for 
the tidal wave of royalism which bc^an to swell 
early in the 18th century. Kada Azumamaro 
(l()6U-17.‘i6), Motoori Norimif^a (17d0-l801), and 
Hirata Atsiitan^ (1775-1843) appeared one after 
another and proclaimed Shinto as the only system 
orij^iiial and indiL^enoiis to Japan, and, tlierefore, 
naturally a<iapted to her people. Shintb in its 
purity tlu^y Indd to be the fC(i7nuruigara-no-rnichi^ 
(he ‘ wa} ’ordained by Am 6 -no-Minakanushi, the 
supreme Dtaty, the ‘way’ developed among the 
ancestor-gods of Japan, the only way to be rever¬ 
ently and unreservedly followed. According to 
them, ('onfucian teaching is exotic, mechanutal, 
and artiticial ; tlie blmperor, as descended directly 
from tlie goddess Ainat^rasu, is alone worthy of 
absolute respect; and the law's of the Japanese 
State, being the embodiment of the divine will, 
are to be observed with the utmost devotion. Of 
those Shintdists llirata Atsntam^, thou^di of broad 
learning, held extremely nationalistic views, which 
he based upon his cosmology. Japan he held to Ije 
the first created of all nations, guided by the 
constant presence of the spirit of the goddess 
Amat^rasu, to be cherished and strengthened by 
all Japanese endowed with the divine spirit. IIis 
royalistic zeal was contagious, and greatly ad- 
vanceil the cause of the Kestoration, 

(c) Bushido. — During the centuries of peace 
under the Shdgunate, the samurai gradually lost 
the rugged strength which had formerly character¬ 
ized them, although, as w'e have seen, the samurai 
spirit, with its characteristic chivalry and its 
pa.ssionate devotion to personal honour and dignity, 
ever fearless of j)rivation an<l death in any wortliy 
cause, was ch(;rished and nurtured by the various 
forms of Confuciaii and Shinti^ teaching until it 
burst forth in the political activity that resulted 
in the Restoration of the Imperial government. 
Interestingly enough, the requirement of periodical 
residence of the feudal lords and their retainers in 
Yfido, while it put an end to the existence of 
numerous ronins (masterless sarnurai), occasioned, 
at the end of the 17th cent., the rise of a peculiar 
type of chivalry among the commoners resident in 
the metropolis, w hich was known by the name of 
ot,okodai^ (‘ vindication of one’s manhood ’). There 
arose numerou.s communities consisting of these 
knights, wdio were characterized by a peculiar 
style of dress and coiffure, a bold, defiant atti¬ 
tude towards authority, and a passionate love 
for bravery, in w hich they often went too far. 

(rf) Shingakuha.—Vu the direction of extending 
moral culture to the masses of the people whicli 
had heretofore been excluded from that privilege, 
a movement called Shingakuha (‘heart culture’) 
arose in the first half of the 18th century. The 
leaders of the movement were Ishida Baigen and 
his followers, d'heir method was characterized by 
a free use of everyday language and humorous 
illustration, and, with a practical purpose in view, 
they derived their teaching from any source what¬ 
ever, Confucian, Buddhist, or Shintoist, which 
seemed adapted to their use. 

{e) Buddhism. —Reduced to a servile position 
under the Shogunate, Buddhism in this period fell 
into slumber both in doctrine and in practice, 
although it did some service in carrying on popular 
education. Buddhists also included among their 
number men of eminent character and scholarship, 
such as Takuan, Hakuin, and Jiun. They were 
very practical, and showed a remarkable tendency 
tow'ards compromise In their teachings. They did 
not hesitate to say, like some professed Con- 
fiicianists, that chu (‘loyalty J and ko (‘filial 
fidelity’) were the weightiest matters in life. 

5 . The Meiji era.—The Restoration of 1868, 
viewed from an ethical standpoint, was a reaffir¬ 


mation in politics of the samurai spirit of loyalty, 
moved by an indomitable aspiration for a new 
order of things. The new era o[)ened with the 
interplay of two opposing tendencies which were 
forced into unite<i action by the pressure of political 
need, but which had to undergo radical transforma¬ 
tion before they could be organically combined : 
the nationalistic, conservative, Bushido spirit on 
the one hand, the progressive, Europeanizing 
tendency on the other. It was but natural, then, 
that the leading samurai of the Restoration, who 
had clamorously condemned the Shogun’s iiolicy of 
opening the ports, eagerly sought, after the Restora¬ 
tion, to adopt Kur(q)ean methods. The Restora¬ 
tion meant a revolution in the spiritual life of 
Japan. Under the new government Buddhism 
w'as deprived of its political prestige, and the 
bonzes became objects of unsparing taunt. Con¬ 
fucianism W'as consigned to the hands of classical 
exegetes. Shinto itself, now that it had achieved 
wdiat it had long sought, was left to sink back into 
its old inertness. All moral doctrinists disappeared. 
Finally, Bushid5 itself, the moving spirit or the Re¬ 
storation, was rendered discorporateand temporarily 
efl'ete when class-distinctions were abolished ; but, 
charwd with the best that all the past systems 
could impart, it continued to exert its influence, 
now expressed in the nationalistic movement, in 
co-operation with the progres.sive Westernizing 
tendency. The tendency of the time was repre¬ 
sented by two personages entirely dili’erent in 
temperament and in ethical faith. One was Fuku- 
saw'a Yukichi, founder of Keib-gijiku, a pioneer 
imnorter of occidental learning. Standing upon 
utilitarian ground, which he adopted after serious 
investigation, he startled his con tern {)oraries by 
pouring sarcasm iiT)on the principle of royal fidelity, 
lie held the estaiilishrnent of one’s self and the 
general welfare of the community to be the supreme 
objeids to be pursued. Adopting the tenets of 
Rou.sseau, he declared that State sovereignty is 
simply a power delegated by the people, implicitly 
denying the doctrine of its divine origin. He 
rightly ascribed the spiritless and socially inefficient 
attitude of the commoners to the state of political 
dependence to which they had lon<^ been reduced. 
Thus he became a champion of democratic and 
individualistic principles of morality, which, he 
held, ought to take the place of the aristocratic 
and militaristic tendency of the time. Salutary as 
his influence was in that respect, his teaching 
tended to encourage the pursuit of material success 
at the expense of sf)iritual dimity. 

The otlier was Niishima JO. Born and bred a 
samurai., and, while in New England, thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of Puritanism, he combined 
the essence of Bushido and Christianity. He was 
no theorist; but he was an embodiment of the 
moral powder which makes a man ^dad to sacrifice 
himseli for whatsoever means spiritual progress 
and the enhancement of personal w’orth. In this 
he representhe general disposition of leading 
Christians who, while holding to no particular 
system-l>ound ethical doctrines, aimed at the moral 
and spiritual transformation of the community. 
Having embraced the religion that had l^een 
tempered by Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon individual¬ 
ism, the Japanese Christians were fundamentally 
no less revolutionary than the disciples of Rousseau 
or Bentham. Their persecution by the nationalists, 
especially among government educationists, was 
not altogether unreasonable, at least from the 
nationalist standpoint. Indirectly, but none the 
*ess effectively, the Christians brought home a 
:ruth that was bound to undermine the traditional 
'orras of politics and society. Si^ificantly enough, 

\ considerable number 01 the leading politicians 
who advocated the cause of representative govern- 
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ment were Christians. Equally interesting ia t\ie 
fact that, in the minds of many, Christians and 
Socialists, or men of ‘ dangerous ideas,’ were associ¬ 
ated. But profounder and more subtle in its effect 
than any other ethical system that ever impressed 
the Japanese, the Christian influence was, and is, 
felt in the secret recesses of the heart. Its social 
eflectiveness is being shown in all virtues resulting 
from faith in the value and dignity of the individual, 
such as sexual purity, regularity in matrimonial re¬ 
lations, the elevation of women, business honesty, 
cleanliness of habit, temperance, etc. 

A conservative, nationalistic reaction set in at 
the close of the nineties. The cry of ‘ Nipponism,’ 
with its emphasis upon the importance of the 
nation’s coming to a consciousness of its inborn 
privilege and power, was raised in a somewhat 
extravagant fashion. The movement was not alto¬ 
gether unwholesome, and it gave expression to a 
legitimate and noble aspiration. The Imperial 
Rescript on education, which was Issued in 1889, 
expressed the broadest and most ideal aspect of 
that movement. It was clearly the nationalistic, 
atriotic energy embodied in the Rescript that con¬ 
victed the nation safely through the critical move¬ 
ments of war in 1894-95 and 1904-05. The con¬ 
servative, chauvinistic aspect fast subsided at the 
conclusion of the later war. The beginning of the 
new century brought the younger generation into 
contact with a spiritual atmosphere which was 
hitherto unknown in Japan. Nietzsvdie and 
Tolstoi have each found their ardent exponents. 
Ibsen, Shaw, and Strindberg have gained a con¬ 
siderable number of admirers. Even a sceptical, 
rebellious, rnomentaristic temper has not altogether 
l>een wanting. Yet this is simply an indication of 
the great spiritual struggle winch new Japan is 
undergoing. From an ethical standpoint. Buddhism 
is ineflectual ; but it still has immeasurable re¬ 
sources. Christianity is as yet insignificant in 
numerical and material respects, but it is ever 
growing and achieving. Wliich will be the com¬ 
manding authority in the spiritual and ethical 
realm is as yet an open question ; but that there 
will bo one seems assured. 
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JAT (fern, jatni; Panjabi Ja^^, fem. Jatti).— 
The JaU are found all over N.W. India, in the 
Panjab, Sind, United Provinces, and the northern 
parts of Raj pfltana, especially Bhartpur, but 
nardly in Kasnmlr or the Himalayas to the east 


•f that State. West of the Indus they are found 
n the N.W. Frontier Province, especially in its 
southern districts, but not in Afghanistan or in 
Balochistan, though they appear to have once 
occupied the latter territory. The Balochi term for 
a Jat is Jagdal or Jaghdal, and one of tlie Baloch 
tribes traces its descent from ‘ a Jatt, a Jagdhal, a 
nobody,’ who on account of a woman, i.e. by marry¬ 
ing a Baloch bride, became a Baloch. The Jatoi 
tribe of the Baloch may also be of Jat origin. 

The term cannot, with any certainty, be regarded 
as ethnic, nor is it easy to draw any hard and fast 
line l>etween the Jats and Raj])fits in the N.W. 
Panjab. The traditions of many Jat triVves declare 
that they are by origin socially debased Rajputs, 
whose fathers, by marrying Jat wives or espousing 
widows, lost their Rajput rank and sank to the 
status of Jats, or yeomen. Other Jat tribes are of 
undoubted Brahman orimn. But, while many 
thus claim to be of gentle (R&jput) extraction or 
riestly (Brahman) origin, few will admit that they 
ave risen in the social scale. Nevertheless it is 
possible that the Saiiisi tribe of the Jilts is akin to 
the criminal tribe of that name, though it produced 
the greatest of the J&ts in the person of Mahariia 
Ranjlt Singh, the famous Sikh ruler of the Panjao. 

The earliest mention of the Jats in history occurs 
in Ibn Khurdadba, before A.D. 912. He describes 
the Zats (Jats) as keeping watch over the country 
between Kirman and Mansiira. J’he Mujmil ui- 
TiwCirikh observes that by the Arabs tlie Hindus 
are called Jats ; they and the Meds, a Sind tribe, 
are descendants of Ham. The Arabs appear to 
have found Jats at Ghazni as well as in Sind, but 
the Muslims who later invaded the Panjab cannot 
be said with certainty to have found tlieni in that 
I’rovince, and it is not until Timiir’s invasion, in 
1398, that we have any indubitable reference to Jats 
as settled to the north of Delhi. While, ( hen, it Is 
credible that there is a Scythic element in the Jats, 
it is impossible to regard them as identifiable with 
the ‘wintry Getae,’ the Mass^xgetai, or the (Joths. 

That the JaU are not a pure ‘caste’ or race is 
indeed apparent from the rules which they observe 
in marriage. While marriage within the caste, to 
use a convenient, but not a scientifically accurate 
or definable, term, is the rule, marriage with a 
woman of inferior caste is not invalid, though 
mixed unions are rare in a true Jat country, such 
as that which centres round Rohtak near Delhi, 
and public o{)inion reprobates them.* 

The popular derivation of the term Jat is closely 
as.sociated with its religious traditions. It is^said 
to be derived from the hair {jat) of the god Siva, 
and the Man, Her, and Bhullar, which are re¬ 
nted to be the oldest Jat tribes and to form a 
ind of nucleus of the caste, in particular tJaim 
this ancestry. In the S.F.. Panjab the Jats are 
rjivided into two endogamous groups —one, the 
Sivgotri, who say that tliei^ forefather was created 
from the matted hair of Siva and so named Jat 
Budhra, and the other, the Kasabgotra, who claim 
connexion with the Rajputs and are so named after 
Brahma’s so/i Kasab. It may be perpiissihlc to 
regard the Sivgotri as autochthones, Siva being 
the earth-god, and the Kasabgotri as later accre¬ 
tions to the caste. 

The J&te cannot, however, be said to have any 
distinctive religion or code of ethics. In the 
Central Panjab they are mainly Sikhs, but to the 
south-east they have retained their original Hindu¬ 
ism,and to the west the vast majority have embraced 

I RlsIey’sftAtement, however, that RAJpute and Ja(a occasion¬ 
ally intermarry even now, the Rftjputs Lakinjj wives from the 
Jate but refusing to give their own maidens in return {People 
of India, Calcutta, 1908, p. 48), must not be taken as meaning 
that there is any regular hypergamous relation between the two 
groups, but merely that a Rkjput may even nowadays espouse 
a Jkt though such a union would be looked down upon 
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rsidni, whole tribesnot only professing that faith bn 
setting up pedigrees whieh would make them Arabs 
or Sayyida by descent. Indee<l, the Muhammadan 
Tahima arc not impossibly Ansriri Quraish bv 
origin and descended from Tamin, but it is mucn 
more likely that they are the Daluma, some of 
whom beceime brahmans, and worshippers of the 
goddess Sn Dadiiimati Atataji. Tod mention 
the Dahniia a.s an extinct Rajput race. 

Anot))(‘r tribe, the Arbi^ certainly appears to be 
Arab, but so many genealogies can be almost 
proved to have b('en invented on conversion that 
no reliance can be placed on etymologies corrolK)r 
ated by pedigrctrs. 

The ( nbes of the Jats probably number more than 
a thou'-and, and among the Hindus and Sikhs they 
are spoken of as gots, a corruption of the Skr. gotni. 

Some of these tribes bear names which a toteinistic 

oriyrin. Such are the Jun (‘louse’), Goriya (‘blue-cow’), Roja, 
or Rojh (same meanirif<^), Karir (‘th« wild Cap pang 

aphijlUi), \Vaihri(‘ heifer ’), Bandar (‘ monkey '), Gidar (* jackal ’), 
Pij>la (frtun pipal^ Fictis religiosa), Jai;i(jia (from Jan(^, Prosopia 
gpicKjf’ra), Mor (‘peacock’), Koh.^r (‘haU’het'), and Gandasia 
(from (janddaa, ‘axe’). Rut no reverence is paid to any of 
these thin^^s. The Pankhal tribe is so called because a Jaf tfirl 
married to a Rajput fell out with him, and so he rna.ssacred all 
its members save those who had placed ‘ peacock’s feathers’ on 
their hea<ls. The Mors’ anccsmr was protecti-d by a peacock 
from a snake. The Jaria (from jora, ‘ twins’) is said m have 
five brarx’hes, or a])parently subsepts, all named after parts of 
the her tree {Zizpphas jujuha), viz. Ranjji (from rafig, ‘hark’), 
Jaria (from jar, ‘ root’), Beria (from the plum or fruit), Jh&p 
(‘seedling■), and Khichar (‘bud’). It is also very common to 
nnd a tribe named from some event at an armestor’s birth. 
Thus the Garew al is so called because its aricestress was suddenly 
confined near a ‘ hay-stack,’ and the Sihi or Siwi tribe derives 
its naine frcmi aiira, a funeral pile, because its ancestress i^ave 
birth to a son when about to commit mli. But such tales are 
told of countless tribes which are not Ja(,9, and folk-etymology 
is probably responsible for most of them. 

'I’Jiough nominally adherents of the great ortho¬ 
dox religion.s, the dats are often devotee.s of some 
sect, or devotee.s of a tribal or personal cult, as 
well. Thus in Hi.^^silr, a District near Delhi, large 
numbers are Hishnoi.s, a V^aisnavite sect, while in 
Karnill, a District on the damna, many of them 
are Sadiis, or ‘fhire’ saints, belonging to a sect, 
founded about 200 years ago, which afleots great 
personal cleanliness, forbids smoking, and adores 
only the one (b)d under the title of Sat, or the 
‘ True One.’ Other dats do not eat or marry with 
them. Another cult very popular among the ,Jat.s 
is that of the ‘ generous’ SaKhi Sarwar, the Sultan, 
the ‘giver of lakhs' (Lakbdata), ‘he of Nigaha’ 
(Nigaliia), the earth-god—probably ^iva—taken 
over by Lslaiii and transformed into the cult of a 
Muhaiiniiadan saint (and his dti.scendants) with 
Papliian elements. The fertility M’hich is the 
object of the worship naturally appeals to a landed 
peasantry. 

Thus a Jut may be by birth and e<lucation a 
Hindu or Muslim, by choice or conviction a Sikh, 
a Sultani, or a sectary who lias thrown in his lot 
with one of the countless sects old and new to be 
found in India. He can even become a Christian. 
But under or alongside of his religion and his sect 
is a mass of usage partly social, partly religious, 
and wholly based on custom, not on belief, to 
which he clings with a tenacity all the greater 
because it is irrational. In trie northern and 
central Districts of the Panj^b these usages centre 
round the worship of forefathers {jatheras)y but in 
the S.W. of that Province they cluster round the 
godling of the village (ArA^ra) rather tlian the tribal 
ancestor. This change in the religious system is 
congruous with the evolution from tiie tribal system 
of the tracts towards the N.W. frontier to the 
‘village community’ organization of the long- 
civilized territories round Delhi. The jathera is 
usually styled Bawft (‘master’) or Siddh {‘perfect’) 
and hears some conventional name whicn shows 
that his real name has been forgotten. His tomb 
is sometimes called bakhulidn (pi.), and consists of 


three or four pits with pillars formed of earth dug 
out of them. He is usually worshipped at 
marriage. 

A typical Jftt wedding according to the rites in 
vogue in the sub-montane districts which lie under 
the Himalayas in the N. Panjab is thus described; 

About five days before the we<iding a lump of coarse sujfar is 
given to the barber (in his capacity of village go-between) arid 
he brings In return a twig of uie Tliis twig is placed in 

a heap of wheat weighing about 42 aers (84 lb.), and by it are put 
‘21 aera of coarse sugar. A lamp is lit and I'laced on the ground ; 
to it all the females of the family and the bridegroom do obeis¬ 
ance. The bridegroom cuts the twig with a knife or sword ;^ 
and the grain and sugar are divided, half going tx) the Brahman 
and half to the miraal (genealogist). The latter then brings 
a ram (c^afra, whence the name of the rite itself), cuu its ear, 
and with his thumb imprints a mark of its blood on tiie 

youth’s forehead, and on those of all present.* He gets the ram 
and a rupee as his vail. The youth then bathes, and boiled 
wheat is distributed. He is oiled, and a red tajie is tied round 
his forehead. Thenceforward he must keep a knife or sword In 
his harul till the wedding day. Gn that day he bathes again, 
breaks earthen vessels, and dons new clothes. His kinsmen 
offer their presents, and the menials get their dues. The bride 
is then brought home, and the newly-wedded pair, with all the 
females of the family, go to the temple of Bi^wA Mang’a, the 
progenitor of the tribe, offer him a double cloth and a cake (the 
priest's peniuisite). and bow their heads in worship. This com¬ 
pletes the wedding ceremony among the Itajua an im- 

])ortant Jftt tribe akin to the Baju Rajpiits of the Bajwftt. 
Biv\a Manga’s shrine is at Pasrur, a town of some antiquity, in 
.Sialkot. 

With some modibcations similar rites are ob¬ 
served by other Jat tribe.s of that jmrt. 

In one tribe—the Dhariwftl—the pair circumambulate the 
Siddh's t«mj>le seven times. The Randhftwa tribe employs a 
Brahman to fetch the twig, the ram’s bloo<i is smeared only on 
the foreheads of baf'helors, and after the w’edding, when the 
Siddh’s temple is visited, the bride and other females take clay 
out of an adjacent poml. Very often the boy cuts a twig from 
the^ati(^ tree himnelf, and a few tribes, *.g. the Ghuinman, cut 
it from a ber, or plum, tree {Zizyjihri* jnjnba), and that tribe 
offer two Iumi>8of sugar, one to (he saint I>.ftkhdata, the other 
to his priest tlie drummer (Bhapai), who is styb'd Shaikh, and 
»pl>ear to ignore its jathera Siddh Dulchi. Tiie ram is 
requently replaced by a he-goat and often sacrificed, its flesii 
)eing distributed In various ways. The Wirk asHemble, men 
Hid women, at a ber tree, wash the ram, and, if it siiakes ita 
head, reg-ard this as a token that their ancestor is pleased. The 
Sar.fti perform the chatra on the first Monday of the lunar 
month before the wedding. This rite is, however, unknown in 
the south-east of the Banjab, as it involves animal sacrdlce, and 
in the central districts the ram is never killed, though its ear 
may bo cut. 

In the .soiith-eaHt, when a new villa;^^e is founde<i, 
i)efore any house is built, a mound of earth is 
raised near the site jironosed for the villa^^e and a 
trrd planted on it. Iiouses may then i)e built, 
Tid the lirst man to die in the village, wliatever 
lis caste may be, i.s burned or buried in this mound, 
and on it is built a masonry shrine named after 
litn. He is thus (hulied as the Rhumia, or Karth- 
^od. Whatever ill befall, his shrine is the lirst 

lace to which the dats resort in time of trouble. 
But a tribe may have a tribal Siddh as well as a 
Bhumia in each village. The Rhamia too is often 
.(alle<l Khera, and some tribes even style their 
'^aihera Khera-Rhumia. Possibly the custom of 
leifying the lirst man to die in a new village is 
dkin to tlie custom of killing a man and building 
him in when a new structure is raised (cf. F'oiTN* 
JATION, vol. vi. p. 10)—he then becomes its 
ctwdrapdlay or ‘gate-keeper.’ The jaihe,ray how- 

* Or jatidl. The Prosopia apicigera Is so c.alle<l In the central 
^anjfth, but in Jhehun the name is applied to Ziiyphaa 

ummularia and in the Jullundur Doab to Acacia leucophfa-a. 
►fferings are marie to this tree by the relatives of Hindus 
suffering from smallpox. 

2 This is said to be a survival of an older rite In which the 
lindu Triad, the nine planets, the four Vedas, Fire, Water, 
md the Pole-8tar were all Invoked as witnesses of the marriage- 
rite. The bridal pair walk four times round the hawan, into 
which leaves of the jary}. used to be thrown, and these had to he 
ml by the bridegroom and carried to the bride’s house for that 
;)ur]> 08 e, as the mantra in debased Sanskrit, which is still 
■ecited, shows. The leaves are no longer thrown into the hatcan, 
r Ba('nflcial fire, but the tree continues to be cut. 

* The tikd is also called tilak, though, strictly speaking, fltd 
Is the mark, while tiTaib ap|^>ears to he the act of marking. As 
k mantra In debased Sanskrit shows. It is done in order to pro¬ 
pitiate ancestors, and in the hope that divine recognition, help, 
and protection will follow from it. 
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ever, does not apf>ear to be thus chosen or regarded. 
He is often a martyr, or shahid, who fell lighting 
with dacoits or in an allraj with a neighlK>uriiig 
village. But he may be, it would seem, a Jogi, 
a BairAgi, a Go.sain, or a NAga, though in such a 
case the priest regarded as the jatkera would 
a]>pear to l>e a dim embodiment of the god ^iva or 
Viijnu. llarelyismH-worship found among the JaU, 

for the very obvious reason that they allow widow 
re- marriage, but the Dhindsa allect a satVs shrine 
called the khungdh, or monastery, of Sataoti. 


LiTKRATiiRK. — D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 
CftlcMtta, 1SS3, is the claasical authority. See also Maclag^an, 
Punjab CenttuM Report, 18!r2, H. A. Rose, Glossary of the Tribes 
and Castes of the Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province, Lahore, 
1911, s.v. and W. Crooke, TC iii. 25, s.v. ' JAt.* For the 

poibible connexion of the Zatt or Zutt, an Arabi/A-d form of Ja^, 
with the (lypsies see Woolner, ‘ The Indian OriKin of the Gypsies 
in Europe,’ in Joum, of Punjab Hist. Soc. ii. ii. (1V)14). 

II. A. Rose. 

JATAKA. — I. Meaning of the word. — A 

jdtaka (in Buddhist dogmatics and literature) is 
a story in which the Bodhisattva {q.v.), i.e. the 
Buddha in one of his former births, plays some 
part, either that of the hero or of some other 
character, or sometimes only that of a lookcr-on. 
Hence the word might V)e translated ‘ Bodhisattva 
story,’ or ‘ story of a Bodhisattva.’ But the current 
rendering oi jdtaka is ‘ (IBiddlnst) \Ar\\i story.’ 

' Jdtalcain, birth, nativity; a birth or existence in the Bud¬ 
dhist sense ; a jataka, or story of one of the former births of a 
Buddha’ (li. 0. Childers, Dictionary of the. I'ali Langvoge, 
Ixindon, 1875, *.p.). This is the jjeneralJ^’ accepted exj)lanuti<m, 
the word beinjf tlerived fromSkr. jdbt m the sense of ' birth.’ 
AiKaher explanation of the word has h<‘en pr(‘posed by H. 
Kern {Der Bnddhisinus, Leipzi^f, 1882-84, i. 328), and a<lopted 
by J. S. Sj>eyer {Jdtakamdln, Ixindon, 1895 [^SBIi i.J, p. xxn), 
who derive the word from jata in the sense of ‘ what has become 
what has happened,’ and would translate it by ‘ Geschichtchen, 
tale, story.’ 

Jdtaka ori^dnally means only a single ‘ hirth 
.story,’ hut it is also used as the title of tl»e (Roller- 
tion of Jdtakas, in the Tipitaka, and in iha Jdtaka 
Commentary (see below). 

2 . Origin and purpose of the jStakas.—We read 
in the SaJJharnatnmularika, v. {SHE xxi. [1884] 
120), that the Buddha, knowing the differenceH in 
faculti(‘s and energy of his numerous hearers, 
preaches in many ditlcrcnt w’ays, ‘tells many 
tales, amusing, agreeable, butli instru(;tive and 
pleasant, tales by means of which all beings not 
only become i)lea.se<l with the law in thia present 
life, but also after death will reach happy states ’; 
and in the same book it is stateil (ii. 44 {SBE xxi. 
44 f.]) that the Buddha teache.s both by sutras and 
stanziisand by legends and jdtakas. It is, indeed, 
likely enough that (rautama Buddha liimself made 
use of popular tales in preaching to the people. It 
is certain that the Buddhist monks and preachers 
did so. In fact, we know that the preachers of all 
religious sects in India always tooK advantage of 
the Hindu passion for story-hearing and story¬ 
telling, and made extensive u.se of stones in preacn- 
ing to the people, much in the same way as Chris¬ 
tian preacners in the Middle Ages introduced 
‘examples’ into their sermons to attract the 
attention of their liearers.^ They sometimes in¬ 
vented pious legends, but more frequently they 
took fables, fairy tales, and amusing anecdotes 
from the rich storehouse of popular tales or from 
secular literature, altering and adaptin^^^ them for 
the purposes of religious propaganda.^ 1 he Bodhi- 
sattva dogma (see art. Bodhisattva), in con¬ 
nexion with the doctrines of rebirth and karjna 
{q.v.), was an excellent expedient for turning any 
popular or literary tale into a Buddhist legend. 


1 Cf. duch works as the Geeta Romanorum, or A. Wesselakl’s 
Mbnchelatein, Lelpri{?, 1909. ^ 

a In the Jdtaka Coynmentary (see below) every ;d<a*;a is put 
into the mouth of the Buddha os a dhainmadesand, pe. re¬ 
ligious instruction’ or ‘sermon.’ On the as homilies 

see also F. Max Milller, SBB i. [1896] p. xill, and J. S. Speyer, 
ih. p. xxiv f. 


In his nupierous existences, before he came to he 
born as S&kyamuni who was to be the Buddlia, 
the Bodhisattva had been born, according to Ida 
karma, sometimes as a god, sometimes as a king, 
or a merchant, or a nobleman, or an out-caste, or an 
elephant, or some other man or animal (see ERE 
li. 74d, note §). It was thus only neces.sary to 
identify the hero or any character of a story with 
the Bodhi.sattva, in order to turn any tale, however 
secular or even frivolous, into o. jdtaka. 

Hence the regularly begin with such words as : ‘Once 

Tipon a time, when Hrahinadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatla (Skr. Bodhisaitva) was reborn in the woinl) of Ids 
chief (pjeeti ’; or ‘Once upon a time, wh(‘n Brahniudatta was 
reigning in Benares, tlie Bodhisatla was ret)orn into the family 
of a forester’; or ‘Once upon a time . . . the Bodliisatta waa 
an ox called MahAlohita (the Big Red One)’ ; or ‘Once upon a 
time . . . the Bodtiisaita was rei^orn in the womb of a crow’ ; 
or ‘Once upon a time ... the Bodhisatla was Sakka, king of 
the gotls,’ etc. In many of his existences the Bodtiisat ta, acicord- 
ing to the jdtakas, was a god, a king, a Brahmapa, a minister, 
an asf^otic, a merchant, but he also was a gardener, a musician, 
a physician, a barber, a robber, * gamVib^r, an eleptiant, a lion, 
an ape, a dog, a frog, som* bird, etc. (see the list in A. (»run- 
Wtslel, Mythdlogie ties Biutdfnsjnus, Leipzig, 190U, p. U)7 f.). 

3. The jatakas in the Pali l ipitaka.—Some of 
the stories which w'ere afterw^ards turned into 
jdtakas are told in the Siittas as simple tales, 
w'ithout any reference to the Bodhisatta.* On the 
otlier hand, there are some real jdtahis included 
in the Suttas — f.j;., the Kutadantasutta and 
Mahdsndassanasutta in the Dlgha Nikdya and the 
Mafwdcvasutta in the Majjhima Nikdya. That 
t he jdtakas form an essential })art of the Buddhist 
canon is shown by the fact that they are included 
in the list of nine ahgns (twelve Dharmaprava- 
chanas in the Sanskrit canon) into which the 
sacred books of the Buddhists were divided ac¬ 
cording to the subject-matter, as the 7th ahga (the 
9th Dharmapravactuina). 

'the Book of Jdtakas, however, is one of the 
fifteen collections of texts forming the Khiiddaka- 
nikdya (‘Collection of Smaller d’exts’) of the 
Tipitaka.^ 'this Jdtaka Book consists of gdthds 
or stanzas only, and is divided into 22 sections 
[nipdta), which are arranged according to the 
numl)er of stanzas belonging to or forming a 
jdtaka. The first section is supposed to contain 
160 jdtakas, eacli verse belonging to a separate 
story ; the second, 100 jdtakas, with two verses each; 
the third, dO jdtakas, with three verses each, and so 
on, each 8ucce.ssive nivdta having a larger number 
of stanzas ami a smaller number of jdtakas. Tlds 
Book of Jdtaka Gdthds has not yet been published,* 
and M8S of it are rare. In many cases these 
qdthds are poetic talcs, ballads, or epic poems; 
'l)ut very often, more especially in the first sections, 
they are quite unintelligible by themselves, and 
must be understood as belonging to some prose 
tale. Why these prose stories did not attain to 
canonical aignity we do not know. Probably they 
were supposed to be well known, and, therefore, 
left to the improvisation of the preacliers. It is 
only in a more or less contaminated form that the 
pro.se parts of the jdtakfis have been preserved in 
the Commentary (see below) that was composed 
or compiled at some later period, after the final 
redaction of the canon. 

J. Hertel {ZDMG Ixiv. [1910] 68fT., and WZKM xxIv. [1910] 
121 ff.), pointing out that there are corUin Pahehatantra and 
Hitnpade&a MfSS containing only the verecB, has advanced the 
hypothesis that the collection of jdtaka gdthds in the Tijntaka 
is nothing but an extract from an older MS which contained 
both the verses and the prose parts of the jatakas. But the 


l Of. Chullavagga, vi. vi. 8, with the Tittirijdtaka (na 87); or 
Mahdvagga, x. li. 8, with the Pighiti-Kosalajataka (no. 871). 

* It is worth mentioning that, according to the 8inl;ialese 
chronicle Dipavarhsa (v. 87), there was a school of monks, the 
Mahisaiiigiukka, who rejected some portions (we are unfortun¬ 
ately not told which) of the Jdtaka Book %% non-canonical. 
The Dharmaguptas had also a Jdtaka Book in their canon (wM 
M. Anesaki, ‘'The Four Buddhist Xgamas in Chinese,’ TASJ 
XXXV. [1908] pt. ill. p. 8. • L 

» It is not found in the King of Slam’s edition of the Txpitaka 
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relation between prose and verse in works like the PaflrAa- 
tantra is quite different from that between the ;afa*a 
and the prose of the Jataka Commentary Besides, the (7at/ias 
differ from the prose in language also, and, atiove all, there are 
many jrtfa/tas that do not need any prose at all. 

R. Otto Franke (WZKM xx. fl9()6] SlS^says: ‘Die Masse 
der Jitaka-Gath^s als gauzes betrachtet ist em personhches 
Erzeuirnis eines einzigen Autors, d.h. dieser Autor hat sie nicht 
nur zusaniinengestellt, sondern viele selbst gedichtet und um- 
gedichtet o<ler aiisgefliokt und alles in allem ihrer Gesamtheit 
eeinen personlichen Steiupel aufgedriickt. Fr hat aber auf der 
anderen Seite vorhandene Gathks in sein Werk mit eingebaut.’ 
The very opposite is the case. The bulk of jittaka (jdt/ucs is the 
work of many, chiefly non-Buddhist, authors, though one editor 
or compiler (not ‘author’) may, in recasting the whole, have 
altereii and even added verses here and there. 

4 . The Jataka Commentary. —What has become 
known by the edition and translations to be men¬ 
tioned below is not the canonical Jiook of Jataka 
GathCi-'i, blit a huge Prose Commentary in wliich 
the gdtJUis are embedded. Tliis commentary, or 
Jdtakatthavannnnd, as it is called, is a recast of an 
older Jdtakatthnkathd. The latter haii l>een trans¬ 
lated into Sinhalese, only the verses being left 
in the original Pali. Afterwards the Sinhale.se 
version was retranslated, or rather recast,^ into 
Pali. In our Jatakatthavajinana every niimher '^ 
consists of the following parts : (1) tlie ‘ story of the 
present’ {parhrhuppanna-vatthu)^ in which some 
incident is related that [iromptcd the Pmldha to tell 
jataka ; (‘d) the ‘ story of the past ^ {atltavattlni)^ 
which is the real jataka ; (d) the gdthds, or stanzas, 
forming, a.s a rule, part of the ‘story of the past,’ 
but sometimes also of the ‘ story of the presiuit’; 
(4) the grammatical and lexicographical comment 


tlieir rebirths at the time of the Jbiddha. 

With the exception of the gdtfids, which alone 
can claim canonical authority, the wdiole Com¬ 
mentary, including the ‘stories of the present,’ 
the ‘ stories of the past,’ and the ‘ joining together,’ 
must be regarded as the work of one author.* As 
to when this Commentary was compiled, trans¬ 
lated, and retranslated, or recast, we have no 
means of deciding. There is a tradition* that 
makes the famous Buddhaghosa {q,v.) the author of 
the Jdtakatthavannandj hut this is very doubtful.® 
It is just possible that the recasting of the Com¬ 
mentary may have taken place shortly after 
Buddhaghoija’^s time (5th cent.), but it may as well 
have been a century later. There can be no doubt, 
how’ever, that, in spite of its late date, the Com¬ 
mentary has made use of very old materials. At 
any rate, it can be proved that already in the 3rd 
or 2nd cent. B.C. some of the jataka stories w’ere 
told just as we find them in our Jataka Com¬ 
mentary. There are representations on the rail¬ 
ings round the stupas of Bharhut and Sanchi of 
scenes from jdtakas ; and not only do they include 
scenes from the gdtfids^ but also some that are re¬ 
lated only in the prose Commentary. And, as the 
titles of i\\^i jdtakas are inscribed over some of tlie 
carvings, these famous bas-reliefs prove that these 
stories were in the 3rd or 2nd cent, B.C. termed 
jdtakas ’ and considered a.8 sacred lore. 

Up to the present 29 jdtakas have been identified on the 
boa-reliefs of the stupa of Bharhut (see T. W. Rhys Davids, 

1 It is said In the Niddnakathd (Jataka, ed, V. Fausboll, i. 
62) that other commentaries (a(ttiakathds) were used for the 
Jdtaka(fhavarindnd besides the Jataka{(hakath(i. 

^ There are 546 numbers. As, however, some of these numbers 
include several stories, and, on the other hand, the same 
jdtakas occur in different versions under several numbers, the 
actual number of stories may he somewhat more or less than 
646. But this is by no means the complete number of jdtakas 
extant. There are some jdtakas in other Buddhist works, both 
Pali and Sanskrit, which have not l>een included in the PUI 
collection (see L. Peer In JA vii. v. [1875] 417 ff., vi. 244 ff.). 

3 Only the Vsyydkararyi seems to be the work of a still later 
commentator; see K. O. Franks in Dezzentjerqers Beiir. xxii. 
[1897] 289 ff. ; E. S^nart in JA \x. xvil. [1901] 406. 

^ Gandhavarhsa, ed. J. P. Minayeff, in JPTS, 1886, p. 69. 

® See T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories^ p. Ixili ff. 


Buddhist India, Ixjndon, 1903, p. 209, »nd E lli.ltzsoh ,/R.lS, 
1912 D 406) The titles of the jdtakas are taken from the hero 
of the story, from some other character, from some inH>ortant 
incident, or from the first words of the first sUn^. Hence one 
and the same jataka may he called by different titles (see D. 
Andersen in Jataka, ed. Fausboll, vol. vii. p. xv). 

5 . Place of the JStaka Book in Indian literature. 

—Though it is no longer possible to say that the 
Jataka Book [i.e. the Jataka Conimentary) ‘is the 
oldest, most complete, and most imiiortant Collec¬ 
tion of Folk-lore extant’ (T. . Khys Davids, 

Buddhist Birth Stories, i). iv), it remains true that 
it is a very old and higlily important collection not 
only of folk-tales, hut also of literary productions 
of the most varied kinds. ^ 

As regards ‘ tlie stories of the present, they are 
of little value, being either very silly inventions of 
the commentator or borrowings from other texts, 
such as the Vinnyapiiaka, Suttampdta, or Apa- 
ddna, or from ot)ier commentarie.s. But in the 
‘stories of the [last ’ with the canonical gdthds, 
all kinds of literary productions are reprc.seiited. 
As to their literary form, we may distinguish ; 
(1) tales in prose in wdiich only one or two or a few 
verses, containing the moral or the gist of the tale, 
are inserted (in the.se cases the Commentary has 
preserveil good old prose traditions); (2) ballads in 
tJie form of {a) dialogues, or [b] a mixture of 
dialognie and narrative verses^ (in these cases the 
pro.se of the Commentary is quite supertluous, 
often rather insii)id, and sometimes even at vari¬ 
ance with the gdthds); (3) long tales partly in 
prose, partly in verse(here the prose Commentary 
IS an expansion, often very difi’use, of the original 
I>rose text); (4) strings of moral maxims on some 
lie topic ; and (5) regular ejiics or ejiic fragments (in 
the last tw'o cases tlie prose Commentary is siqier- 
lluous).* The contents of the jdtakas ara : (1) fables, 
(2) Marchen (fairy tales, many of them tales of 
animal.'^), (3) anecdotes and coinie tales, (4) tales of 
adventure and romance, (5) moral tales, (0) moral 
maxims, and (7) legends. More than half of the 
jdtakas are of non-Buddhist origin. Even the 
moral tales and legends belong partly to the 
general Hindu ascetic poetry, though most of 
tliem show a strong Buddliist tendency. 

mhe jdtakas vary’ also in lenjfth. We find short stories of 
haixHv a page by the side of long romances or cpi(^ poems 
covering more than a hundred pages In our printed edition. 

Many of the stories found in our Jataka Book 
occur also in the Paurhatantra, Kathdsaritsdgnra^ 
and other Indian story books, and are imjiortant 
for the history of Indian fiction. vSonie of the 
tales have parallels in the Mahdhhdratn and in the 
lidmdyanay and iriany others in Jain literature. 

A great xi\s.r\y jdtakas have also parallels In the literatures of 
the West. Thus, the fable of the peacock that lost hia bride 
through his shameless dance (Jataka, no. 32, represents! on 
the stupa ol Bharhut) was known to llerodotus (vi. 130), who 
tells us the story of Hippokleides, The stories of the grateful 
animals and the ungrateful man (Jdt., no. 73, also 482 and 610), 
of the ungrateful wife (no. 193), and many others, are wide¬ 
spread in Eastern and Western literatures. A version of the 
Judgment of Solomon is found in the Mahd-Dmmagga-Jdtaka 
(no, 646), which is also important on account of its parallels to 
the stories of the wise Al?i(ikr ( 7 . 0 .). See also T. Zachariao, 
WZKM xxvi. [1912] 418 ff., and Urnmaaga JdtakapThe Story of 
the Tunnel'), tr. from Sinhalese by 'T. B. Yatawara, Ivondon, 
1912. Many jdtakas are well known from their parallels In 
Aesop's Fables (e.g., 'The Ass In the Lion’s Skin’ [see art. 
Fablk]), In La Fontaine’s Fables, in the Oesta Romanomm, In 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and elsewhere. On supposed 
parallels of Christian legends in the Jataka Book see R. Garbe, 
Contributions of Buddhism to Christianity, Chicago, 1911, 
pp. 13, 30 ff., and M. Winternitz, Geschichte der xndischen 
Litteratur, 11. (Leipzig, 1913) 282, 106. Though in many cases 

I These narrative verses are called Abhisambuddhagdthds, 
i.e. stanzas told by Buddha (not as the Bodhisattva, but) after 
his enlightenment (see S 6 nart, JA ix. xvii. 385 ff.). 

3 This is a different type from the first, tor here the verses are 
not inserted for any special purpose, but the tale itself is alter¬ 
nately related In prose and verse. See also art. Fiction, vol. 
vi. p. 2 f. 

» Some kind of prose was, of course, always necessary to turn 
the ballad, etc., into a jdtaJea, and make it part of a homily. 
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It !• probable that these stories migrrated from India to the 
West, It is in other cases more probable that Western motives 
were broujj^ht to India. 

The Jdtaka Book is not only important for the 
history of Indian and, indeed, all literature, but it 
is also invaluable for the light which it throws on 
the social life and the manners and customs in 
ancient India. 

The accounts of Indian civilization jriven by R. Kick, Die 
social* Gliederuna im norddatlichen Irtdien zu Buddha’s Zeit 
Kiel, 1807, T, W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 201 ff., and 
0. A, F. Rhys I>avid 8 , ‘ Notes on Early Economic Conditions in 
Northern India,’ JRAS, 1901, p. 8t)9ff.,are chiefly based on 
the jdtakas. Valuable as these accounts are, they canj)ot he 
taken (as these scholars thought) as pictures of life in India at 
the time of Gautama Buddha, for it must he borne in mind that 
the prose stories in the Commentary are as late as the 5th 
or 6 th cent, a.d., though they may contain much earlier 
traditions. 

LiTKRATUTiE.—The standard edition of the Jdtaka Book is that 
of V. Fausbdll, The Jdtaka, together unth its Commentary, 
being Tales of the Anterior Births of Ootama Buddha, 7 vols. 
(vol. vil. containing the Index by Dines Andersen), lyondon, 
1877-97. Translations are; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Birth Rtories; or Jdtaka Tales, Ixmdon, 1880 (contains JaUkas 
1-40 only); The Jdtaka, or Stories of the Buddha’s Former 
Births^ tr. from the Pali by various hands, ed. E. B. Cowell, 
vols. i.-vii., Cambridge, 1896-1913 (the translators are R. 
Chalmers, W. H. D. Rouse, II. T. Francis, R. A. Neil, and 
Oewell himself; the last vol. contains the Index); a German tr. 
by Julius Dutoit, Leipzig, 1908 ff., is still In progress. Selected 
jdtakas have been translated by R. Morris in FLJ ii, 11884] 
804, 832, 870, ill. [1885] 66 , 121, 242, 328, iv. 11886) 45, 108. 

On the Jdtaka Book see ; L^on Peer, JA vn, v. [1875] 
367 ff., vi. 243 ff., vii. xl. [1878] 360 ff., viii. xx. [1892] 18.6 ff., 
IX. V. h895] 31 ff., 189 ff., rx. lx. 11897] 288ff.; S. d’Oldenbcrg, 
JRAS, 1893, p. SOlff. ; R. O. Franke, in Bezzenberoers 
Beitrdge, xxii. [1897] 289ff., and WZKM xx. [1906] 317 ff . H. 
LUders, Nachrichten der koni^l. Gesellschaft her Wissen- 
scha/ten zu Gottingen,' philol.-hist, Kl., 1897, p. 40ff. and 
Z DM0 Mil [1904] 689 ff., 1x1. [1907] 641 ff.; J. Hertel, ZDMG 
lx. [1906] 899 ff.; J. Charpentier, ZDMG Ixii. [1908] 726 ff., 
Ixiil. [1909] 171 ff., Ixvli. [1912] 41 f., and WZKM xxvii. [1913] 
94 ; A. Foucher, in MHanges d’indianisme offeris d M. Sylt axn 
Livi, Paris, 1911, p. 231ff. ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
India, London, 1903, p. 189 ff., and in Album Kem, Leyderj, 
1903, p. 13ff. ; H. Oldenberg, Literatur des alten Indien, 
Stuttgart and Berlin, 1903, pp. 103-129, and Nachrichten der 
kbnigt. Gesellschaft der Wissenschajten zu Gdriitioen, philol.- 
hist. Kl., 1911, p. 441 ff., 1912, pp. 183ff., 214ff.; and M. Winter- 
oitx, GeschichU der indischen Litteratur, ii. 80-127. 

6 . The Chariyapi^ka.—This is the last book in 
the Khudcldkaiiiktlya of the Tipit/ihi, and it is a 
collection of 35 jdtakns in verse. Tlie jmrpose of 
the work is to show in which of his former hirthf 
the Bodhisattva had attained the ten pdraviitds, 
or ‘perfections.’ 'Fhe first two pdraniitds, gener¬ 
osity and goodness, are illustrated by ten stories 
each, while fifteen storie-s refer to the other eight 
‘ perfections,’ viz. renunciation, wisdom, energy 
)atience, truthfulness, resolution, kindness to al 
)eing 8 , and eonanimity. Tlie stories are put into 
the mouth of Gautama himself. They nave no 
literary merit whatever, all stress being laid on 
the moral, while the story itself is given in bare 
outline. 

A different redaction of the Chariyd-pitaka from that found 
In the Tipitaka is Included and commented on in the first 
section of the Niddnakathd. J. Charpentier has tried (WZKM 
xxiv. [1910] 361 ff.) to reconstruct an ‘ Ur-Chariyipitaka ’ on th 
bcLsls of these two redactions, compared with the Sanskri 
Jdtakamdld (see below), but his arguments are not convincing 

Literature.—T he ChariydpilaJca has been edite<I by R 
Morris, London, PTS, 1882; see also M. Winternitz 
Gesehichte der indischen Litteratur, 11. 181-184, and T. W 
Rhys Davids, in JRAS, 1913, p. 482f. 

7 . The Nidanakatha.—From the orthodox Bud 
dhist point of view, all the jdtakas mf^ be re 
gardeti as autobiographical accounts of (Gautama 
Buddha himself. It is, therefore, not surpri.sin^ 
that an account of Gautama’s career in his las 
existence, the Niddnakathd, i.e. ‘the story of th' 
beginnings,’ forms the introduction to the Jdtakc 
Commentary. As the Pali canon contains onlj 
incidental references to the most important events 
in the career of the Buddha, and no connected bio 
graphy, the Niddnakathd is the first Life of th 
Buddha in Pftli literature. It consists of three 
sections: ( 1 ) the story of ‘the beginnings in th 


istant past ’ {dUrenidana), narrating the life of 
he future Buddha as Suinedba in the time of the 
uddlia Dipankara down to his rebirth in the 
eaveii of the Tusita gods, this section being a 
cind of commentary on the Buddluivarhsa and 
die Chariydpitaka ; (2) the story of ‘ the be¬ 
ginnings in the less distant past’ {avidureniddna), 
beginning with the descent of the Buddha from the 
""usita heaven, and ending with his attainment of 
he Bodhi (perfect enlightenment or Buddhashij)) ; 

3) the story ‘ of the beginnings in the proximate 
)OQ,\\' (santikeniddna), relating the incidents from 
le Bodhi down to the story of Anatlia])indika’s 
great gift of the Jetavana (see art. Buddua, vol. 
i. p. 883). 

Literature. —The text of the Niddnakathd will be found in 
FausbbU, Jdtaka, 1. 1-94, the traMBlation In T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, p]>. l-133j the first two 
sections also in H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translation*, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1896, pp. 6-83. 

8. Jatakas in the non-canonica\ Pali literature. 

—In the later books of the Milindapahha (which 
are mi.ssing in the Chinese tran.slation, made 
between a.d. 317 and 420) the jdtaJcas are fre- 
Quently quoted. The author of hk. iv. makes no 
aillerence between the Bodhisatta of the jdtakas 
and the Buddha. He, therefore, troubles himself 
to excuse the Bodhisatta from any transgressions 
tliat he may have committed in any of his previous 
hirth.s, as related in tiie jdtakas ; and he tries to 
solve all kinds of dilemmas that arise by comparing 
incidents in the jdtakas with utterances of the 
'FathAgata in any of the canonical texts. Every 
word in the jdtaka gdthds, even in mere folklore 
verses occurring in some fable or fairy tale, is 
treated as the authoritative ‘ word of Buddha ’ that 
as such must be true. In hk. vii. also the jdtaka 
gdthis are cjuoted with great reverence. Jdtakas 
occur also in the Dhaiumapada Cotmnentary, a 
work that closely resembles the Jdtaka Com¬ 
mentary and may almost he considered a sujqile- 
ment to it. 

Literature.—A i to the Milindapahha §ee art. Litbkaturk 
Buddhist), and M. Winternitz, derind. Litt., ii. 97 n., 

142, 146. The author of bk. iv. differs in many points from our 
Jdtaka Commentary. See T. W. Rhys Davids, SBF xxxv. 
[1890] pp. xlif., 216, 241 f., 280 f., 284 ff., 293 n., 294 ff., 303 f., 
xxxvi. [1894] 6, 16 ff., 146, 291,806 , 310, 841, 344 , 349. A dilemma 
of the Sivi Jdtaka is discusBed ib. xxxv, 179 ff. ; discussions 
on the Vessantara Jdtaka, ib. p. 170 ff., xxxvi. 114 ff. ‘Re¬ 
peaters of the Jitaka# ' are mentioned by the side of ‘ Repeaters ’ 
of other canonical texts in Milinda, v. 22 (SBF xxxvi. 231). 

For the Dhammapada Commentary see E. W. Burlingame, 

‘ Buildhaghosa’s Dhammapada Commentary,’ Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. xlv. no. ‘20 [1910] 
p. 469. 

9 . Jatakas in Buddhist Sanskrit literature.—(a) 
Many jdtakas occur in the Mahdvastu both in 
prose and in verse, in ‘ mixed Sanskrit.’ Some of 
them are variants of the Pali jdtakas, others are 
not found in the Pftli collection. 

( 6 ) Closely related to the jdtakas are the ava- 
ddnas (see art. ApadanA), which belong partly to 
the literatur© of the Sarvftstivadins (see art. Sects 
[B uddhist]), partly to the Mahayana literature. 
Avaddnas are edifying ‘ tales of glorious deeds’ of 
saints, illustrating the law of karma {q.v.), i.e. 
showing that ‘ black deeds hear black fruits and 
white deeds white fruits.’ The diflerenee between 
avaddnas and jdtakas consists in this, that in a 
jdtaka the Bodhisattva is always either the hero or 
one of the characters occurring in the story, while 
any saint may play a part in an avaddna. But 
tiiere are many aiKiddnas 'm which the Bodhisattx a 
is the hero. 'I'hese are called Bodhisattravadayais, 
and may as well he called Many jdtakas 

known from the Pftli collection are also found in 
tlie Avaddna collections (Avaddnakataka, Divyd- 
vaddna). 

(c) Bodhisattvdvnddnamdld, or ‘ Garland of 
Bodhisattva tales,’ is another title of the uork 
better known as Jdtakamdld, a Sanskrit poem of 
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poetical merit, composed by the poet AryaAtira 
or Sdra. There have been several Jntakanuil&s, or 
‘Garlands of _.Jataka8,’ i.e. noetical selections of 
jdtakas, but Arya.'iura's wort is best known. It 
is a florilep:ium of 34 jdtakas^ mostly known from 
the Pali collection, but told in the nowery style of 
Sanskrit court poetry, elaborate prose alternating 
with verse. As in the Chariynpit^aka (see above), 
80 also in the Jdtakamdld the jdtakas serve as 
illustrations of the pdraviitds, especially those of 
generosity and kindness towards all creatures. 
Thus the first story (not occurring in the Pali 
collection) is that of the Bodhisattva throwing 
himself before a starving tigress that is about to 
devour her offspring. Most stories occur also in 
the Jdtaka Book and twelve in the C/iariydpi(aka. 
Aryasura probably flourished in tlie 4th cent. a.d. 
Stanzas of the /a are inscribed on frescoes 

found in the caves of Ajanta, and the Chinese 
pilgrim I-tsing mentions the Jatakarrutld among 
the works that in his time were very popular in 
India. 

{d) Jdt(tkas and avnddnas are also found in 
Ai^vaghosa’s Sutrdlanikdra (called Alavikdra in 
art. AAv'agiiosa), and in K^emendra’s Avaddna- 
kalpnlatd ; and 50 jdiakns are mentione<l in the 
Mahdyd nasiitra Rdstra})dlaprcchd. 

Litkkatcrk.—O n (a) see S. d'Oldenburg:, in JRAS, 1803, i>. 
835 fl. ; A. Barth, in Journal d^s Savants, 1H09, p. C?6ff. ; j. 
Chaxpentier, Paccekahuddhaiifscfiichteri, Upsala, 1008, pp. 

2 (T., 12 tT., L’5 ff., and WZKM xxvil. [1013] 94 f. ; M. Winternitz, 
(■le.sch. d. ind. Lift., ii. 100 ff. 

{/>) See L^^on Peer in the Introd. to hia tr. of the Avaddna- 
Pataka, AM(i xviii., i’aris, 1891, and J. S. Speyer in hit ed. of 
tlu- same work {Ril>liothe<a Buddhica, iii., St. Petersburj^, 
1902-09), vol. ii., preface, p. Iv ff. ; also Winternitz, Gfsch, der 
tnd. Litt., ii. 215 ff. 

(c) The Jdtukairulld has been edited by H. Kern (Harvard 
(irienial S'eriPH, i., Cambridj^^e, fffasa., 1891) and (ranslaled by 
J. S. Speyer, SRB i., fyondon, ]895. Ar 3 ’a#^rira has worked on the 
^^ilme (or a similar) f’ollection of gathas as we have in f he 7'ipdaka; 
see Speyer’s Synoptical Table in hi.s tr., pp. 337-340. See also 
Kern in Festgruss anOtto von liuhtlin ik, Stuttg’art, 1888, p. 60f.; 

S. d'Oldenburg, in JRAS, 1S93, p. 308ff. ; A. Barth, in RUR 
wviii. [1893] 2 t ;>0 ; K. Watanabe, in JPTS, 1909, p. 203 ff. ; 
I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takaknsu, 
G.xford, 1S90, p. 102 f. ; H. Lliders, in Sachrichten der komgl. 
GeselLschaft der Wusenscha/ten zu Gottingeyi, philol.-hist. Kl., 
1902, p. 758ff. ; F, W. Thomas, in Album Keni.p. 405 ff. ; and 
Winternitz, (VrflcA. derind. 212-214. As to the Chinese 

tr. see A. O. Ivanovski, in RUR xlvii. [1903] 298 ff. 

((/)8ee Sutrdlmhkdra, Fr. tr. from the Chinese of Kum&rajiva 
by E. Huber, i'aris. 1008; L. Finot, ‘ Raspapalaprccha, Sutra 
du Mahayana,’ in Bd>l. Ruddhica, ii., St. I'etersburg, 1901; and 
Winternitz, Geseh. derind. Lilt., ii. 208 ff., 229, 246. 

10. The jatakas and popular Buddhism.—The 
jdtoJpif! are highly important for the hi.story of 
Ihiddiiism, as they give us au insight into popular 
Huddliism. The whole system of relating jdtakas 
is based on the most po})ular dogma of karina, and 
the ethical ideal of tliis religion is not the Arhat 
{q.v.) wlio has attained to nirvana,^ but tlie Bodhi¬ 
sattva who, in all liis former e.xistences, has shown 
one or im^re of the great virtues by wliich he nre- 
nared liimself for liecoming the future Buddha. 
However high or low lie may have been born, in 
every jdtaka he is either beijifnl, kind, and self- 
sacrificing, or brave, clever, and even possessing 
siijjernatural wisdom. Jdtakas like tliose of King 
Sivi (no. 499), who gave away bis eyes as a gift, or 
of Prince Vessantara (no. 547), who even gave 
away his own children as a gift to the wicked 
Brahman, are standard texts for this ideal of ethi(‘s. 

It may easily be understood how the theory of the 
pdramitds^ which has become important in the 
Mahayana Buddhism, though not mentioned in 
the Jdtaka Gdthds, but only in the Buddhavaihsa, 
Charlydpitaka, and the Jdtaka Commentary^ was 
already latent in the jdtaka theory. It is no 
wonder that the jdtakas belong as much to the 
* This is true, though the commentator sometimes says that 
the Master delivered his sermon {dhaTn,'ma.desand) \x\ such a way 
as to lead up to Arhatship {e.g., Jdtaka, ed. FausboII, 1. 114, 
275); hut the moral taught in the jdUikai h»M nothing to do 
with the monastic ideal. 


Mahayftna as to the Hinayftna Buddhism. They 
are indetHl the common juojierty of all Buddliist 
sects in all Buddhist countries. They were the 
chief vehicle of Buddhist nronaganda, and are the 
chief witnesses of popular Buadliism. 

As to the popularity of the jdtakas, it is sufficient to quote 
the words of R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhisin , Ijondon, 
1880, p. 103: ‘Tlie Singhalese will listen the night through to 
recitations from this work, without any apparent weariness , 
and a great number of the Jatakas are familiar even to the 
w'Omen.' On their popularity in Burma see Mabel H. Bode, 
Pali Literature of Burma, London, 1909, p. 81. The Jataka 
Book was the source from which Buddhist poets in Burma drew 
their inspiration for centuries (ib. pp. 43 f., 53). 

Literatcrk.—N umerous jdtakas (and avaddnas) have been 
translated into Tibetan and Chiricae. See A. Schiefner, 

‘ Indischo Er/.ahlungen,’ Melanges asiatiques tir^s du bulletin 
de Vacadlmit imy^riale des sciences de St. PHersbourm vii. and 
viii., 1876 and 1877, and ‘ MahAkAtyAyana und Konig Tschayc^a- 
Pradyota, ein Zyklus buddhistischer Erzahlungen (MUnoiret 
de I'acoiUmie imp. des sciences ds St. J'^tersbourg, 1876); 
W. R. S. Ralston, Tibetan Tales derived from Indian Sources, 
Ixmdon, 1882; W. W. Rockhill, ‘Tibetan Buddhist Birth 
Stories, Extracts and Translations from the Kaiidjur,’ J AOS 
xviii. (1897] Iff.; E. Chavannes, Cina cents contes et apologues, 
extraits du tripitaka chinois et traauits en frangais, i.-iii.. 
Paris, 1910-11. 

II. Jatakas in Buddhist art.—The enormous 
pojiuhirity of the jdtakas is also proved by the fact 
that rejiresentations from these stories are among 
the earliest protluctions of Indian art, and they 
have remained the favourite topics for sculpture 
and paintings through all the centuries in all 
Buddliist countries. In the 3rd or 2nd cent. B.c. 
we lind them in India in Bharhnt and S/vnchi (see 
above), in the 2iid cent. A.D. in Amaravatl, and 
later on in the caves of Ajanta. The Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hian, when visiting Ceylon in A.D. 412, 
saw at Ahhayagiri ‘representations of the 500 
bodily forms which the Bodbisatta assumed during 
I bis successive births’ ; and Hiuen Tsiang mentions 
erected in honour of the Bodhisattvas whose 
deeds were related in jdtakas. The famous tem])les 
of Boro-Budiir in Java (9th cent. A.D.), of Fagan 
in Burma (13th cent. A.D.) and of Sukhodaya in 
Siam (14th cent. A.D.) are ilecorated with hundreds 
of bas-reliefs reiiresenting scenes ixawx jdtakas. 

Litkraturr.—T he bas-reliefs of BhArhut have been described 
by A. Cunningham, The Stupa of Bhdrhut, London, 1879 (for 
the inscripLious see E. Hultzsch in ZDMG xl. (1886) 58 ff. ; 

IA xxi. (1892) 22.5 ff.; and JRAS, 1912, p. 399 ff.). For the 
8 Anchi reliefs see the plates in F. C. Mai.sey, Sanchi and its 
Remains, lyondon, 1892. A list of all the jdtakas represented in 
Bharbut, Ajanta, and Boro-Budur is given by S. a’Oldenburg 
in JRAS, 1896, p. 623ff., and xviii. [1897] 18;iff. .See 

also A. GriinvAredel, Buddhistische Kunst in JndU'n"^, Berlin, 
l9tK), pp. 38 f., 59; A. Foucher, l/Art gr^co bouddhiqus du 
Gandhdra, i., Paris, 1005, p. 270 ff., and Bulletin de I'icole 
framjaise d’Extr^.me Orient, ix. (1909] 1 ff. ; J. Griffiths, The 
Paintings in the. Buddhist Cave-Temples of Ajanta, London, 
1890-97 ; C. Leemans, B&rb-Boudour dans Tile de Java, lou den, 
1874; L. Fournereau, Le Siam ancien, pt. 2 , A MG, Paris, 
1908. The bos-reliefa of the temple of Pagan have been de¬ 
scribed by A. Griinwedel, Buddhistische Studim, i. (Vsrojfent- 
liehungen ausdem konigl. Museum fiir Volkerlainde, v. Berlin, 
1897), who also gives translations or abstracts of 65 jdtakas. 

M. Winternitz. 

JAUNPUR.—A city now’ the headquarters of 
the British District of the same name in the United 
Provinces of India ; lat. 25'’45' N. ; long. 82“ 41' E. 
Muhammadans derive the name from Ulugh Khan 
.Junan, afterwards Muhammad Shah II. ibn 
Tughlao, whose name is said to have been given 
to the place by his cousin FirGz Shah, the founder ; 
Hindus derive it from Jamadagnipura, after the 
saint Jamadagni, or from Yavananura, ‘city of 
the Ionian Greeks or foreigners.’ Before the city 
was founded by the Muhammadans, there was a 
local cult of Kerarbir, a demon slain by the demi¬ 
god Rama. He is now represented by a shapeless 
stone smeared with red lead and turmeric, protably 
representing the blood of a sacrifice. It stands 
near one or the bastions of the fort ; and, when 
this was blown up by British engineers after the 
Mutiny, the stone escaped uninjured, a fact which 
greatly increased the respect paid to it {NINQ ii. 
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[18921 2 ; Cunningham, Arch. Rc}>. xi. 103 f.). The 
fouiulation of the present eity was laid by Fln\z 
Tughlacj on his return from an expedition into 
Bengal in A.u. 1360. Suhsequently under Khwaja 
Jahan, who was viceroy of tne l'hnj)eror Mahmud 
Tiighlaq, in 1304 during the invasion of d'imur, it 
became indei)endent; and for nearly a century the 
Sharqi, or eastern dynasty, continued powerful 
rivals of the Delhi kings, and formed one of the 
richest States in N. India. Finally they were 
overthrown by the Emperor Bahlul Lodi in A.D. 
1487. The religious buildings still in existence 
consi.st of moH(jues and tombs, the work of these 
Sharqi princes. They are the finest example of 
what has erroneously been called the ‘ Fathan ’ 
style, which is really Persian, hut executed and 
modified by the native architects whom the con- 
qiuerors were forced to em})loy. So beautiful was 
tne city that it became known as the Shir&z of 
India, d’heolde.st of the mo.sques, that in the fort, 
dates from A.i). 1377. 'The three great mosque.s 
are in tlie city, ddie A^la moscpie, so called 
because it stands on the site of a temple dedicated 
to the Hindu go<ldes 8 AUila Devi, ‘the perma¬ 
nently fixe<l one,’ was the first erected hy King 
Ibrahim Shfih (1401-40), and was finished in 1408. 
This is the most ornate and beautiful of the series, 
and Fergussun regarded tlie interior domes and 
roofs as Runerior to any other specimen of Muham¬ 
madan arcliitecture of so early an age with .vhicli 
he was acapiainted. The second, the Jami' Masjid, 
or Cathedral Mosque, of usain Shah, is the largest 
in daunpur. It is distinguished by a majestic gate 
nyramid or pronylon, of outline and mass almost 
Fgyptian, suoplying the place of a minaret, a 
feature as little known at the time in Jaunpur as 
it was in Delhi. It was com[)leted in 1478. 'rhe 
third great city mosque, known as that of Bibi 
U/lji, or, a.s it is commonly called, I.al Darwazali, 

‘ the red gate,’ w'as foundesl by Bibi li^iji, queen of 
Mahmiid Shah (A.I). 1440-58). 

‘ It is in the same style at the others, and its uropylon dis¬ 
plays not only the bold inasiiveness with which these mo8(|ue8 
were erected, hut shows also that stranj,je mixture of Hindu 
and Mahoinedan architecture which pervaded the style durinv 
the whole perio<i of its continuance' (Fergusson, UisL of Ind. 
and East. Arch., p. 520). 

Witli the fall of tlio local rulers the religious 
history of Jaunpur came to an end. 

Litkratcre. —A. Fuhrer, The Sharqi Architectnre of Jaun¬ 
pur, Calc.utta, 1889, and Monumental Antiquities and Inscrip¬ 
tions in the North-West Erovinces, Allahaljad, 1891, p. 1781?.; 
A. Cunningham, Archceological Survey Reports, xi. (1880] 
l(t2ft. ; J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
Ucture, London. 1876, p. 620ff. W. CrOOKE. 


another Chinese traveller, l-tsing, enable ps to get 
insight into the condition of Buddhism at Srlbhoja, 
the capital of the kingdom of Bhoja, or Malayu, 
and situated near the pre.sent city of I’alc^mhang.' 
I-tsing went twice (A.D. 671 and 688) to Snhhuja, 
and stayed there some seven years (688-695), 
studying and translating Sanskrit sacred texts. 
He tells us that the king of Bhoja—whose name 
he does not mention—and the rulers of the 
neighbouring islands were adherents of Buddhism, 
ami that the capital was a centre of learning, 
where more than ItKlO priests investigated and 
studied all the subjects that were taught in India. 
The great majority of the Buddhists both in Bhoja 
and in other islands belonged to the sect of the 
Mula-sarvastivA,dins, thougli occasionally some had 
adopted the tenets of the Samrnitiyas, whereas 
two otlier sects had newly been introduced. All 
these sects belonged to the great division known 
under the name of Hinayana. Tliere were in 
Malayu only a few Mahiiyanists. 

It is a matter of evidence that Buddhism must 
hav<, been introduced into Sumatra and adjacent 
isles lt>ng before the time of I-tsing, and that the 
first propagandists belonged to one or more sects 
of the Northern Hinayana. Yet we see that in 
bis days MabayUnists were already making their 
appearance in Malayu. There is a notice in Tara- 
natlia’s History of Btiddhusm that Dharmapala, the 
celebrated Mahayanist Frofessor in the College of 
Niilanda before iliuen Tsiang was staying there, 
went to Suvarna-dvipa in his old age.^ 

Whatever may be the exact value of I-tsing’s 
statement about the prevalence of the Hinayana in 
his own days, it is certain that in the 8 tli cent, the 
Mabilyana bad ac(juired a firm footing in Java. 
A Sanskrit inscription found betw'een Kala.san and 
Frambanan, not far from Yogyakarta, commemor- 
ates the erection of a statue and sanctuary of the 
goddess Arya 'rftr& (the female counterpart or 
>^akti i)l the Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara), together 
with an abcxle for monks versed in the rules of dis¬ 
cipline {Viuaya) of the MahUyana. The date of 
tlie inscription is 700 Saka (a.d. 778) ; the donor is 
a king of tlie Sailendra dynasty, who, as a further 
mark of his favour to his spiritual teacher, who 
had moved him to his pious work, granted to the 
Sahgha the village of Kalasa.® It is remarkable 
that the inscription shows a kind of writing usual 
in Northern India, whereas most of the other 
Sanskrit inscriptions in Java are in the common 
Old Javanese ciiaracters which have their origin in 
Southern India. The inscription of 700 Saka is, 


JAVA, BALI, AND SUMATRA (Buddhism 
in).^—The Indian name of Java, known to the 
geographer Ftolemy (VII. ii. 29) as lahadiu (5 
a-qpiaivei Kpidri^ vrjaos), Is a sufficient proof that the 
intercour.se between India and the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago dates from before the 2 nd cent, of our era. 
A passage in the Rartidyana (IV. xl. 30), mentioning 
‘ Yava-dvlpa, adorned by seven kingdoms, the Gold 
and Silver Island, rich in gold mines,’^ apparently 
points to the fact that the name had a wider ap¬ 
plication, embracing both Java proper and Sumatra, 
as in la^r times with the Arab.s. It is certain 
that Indian civilization had made progress, at 
leaist in Java, before a.d. 400, for the Chinese 
Buddhist Fa-Hian, who stayed for five months in 
the country (A.D. 412), says that ‘ various forms of 
error and Br&hmanism are there flourishing, while 
Buddhism in it is not worth speaking of.’* As to 
Sumatra we are wholly left in the dark, and it is 
not until far in the 7 th cent, that the writings of 


1 For the animistic reliffion see art. 
a See H. Yule and A. O. Burnell, 


INPONRSIANS. 

Hobson-Jobton^, London, 


1903^ p^6^^ A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, Oxford, 1886, 
p. 113. 


therefore, a sufficient proof that the MahayAnists 
who enjoyed the king s favour came from Hindu¬ 
stan proper or the Western parts of Bengal. The 
remains of the sanctuary dedicated to TaiA have 
been recognized in what nowadays is known as 
Chandi Bening or Chandi Kalasan.* 

AH the splendid monuments of architecture and 
decorative art which arose in Java after the 8 th 
cent, bear the unequivocal stamp of Mabayinism, 
except, of course, those which are the works of 
Brfllimanists, more especially Saivites. The Maba- 
yanistic character shows itself unmistakably in the 
images of the honoured Dhyanibuddh.is or Jinas, 
as they are commonly called in J'ibet and Java, 
and of the Bodhisattvas along with their ^aktis. 


1 A Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 
1896, pp. xl-xlvi. o * 

‘-i Taranatha, Geschichte dee Buddhisinus, tr. h. A. Sohiefner, 
St. Petersburv, 1869, p. 161; cf. Max Muller, India, Ixindon, 
1883, p. 310. I-tsing once calls .Sumatra Chin-chou, ‘ Gold Isle, 
a literal translation of Skr. Suvarna-dvipa (tr. Takakusu, p. xli). 

8 J. Brandes, ' Een N^gari-ops(•llrift gevonden tusschen Kala- 
san en I’rambanan,’ Tijdschr. voor Ind. taal-, land- en volken- 


xxxi. (1886) 240. „ , j 

s Explored and described by J. W. Yzerraan, Beschnjvxnadcr 
oudheden nabij de grens der Residentiee Soerakarta en Djog- 
djakarta The Hague, 1891. 
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Tlie most renowned and best explored monu 
ments and j^roups of religious buildings, besidei 
the sanctuary at Kalasan, are the so-called Chandi 
Sari, Chandi Scwu, and Chandi Plaosan C the 
gorgeous sanctuary of Boro-Budur;^ the beautifu 
shrine at Mmidutand Chandi Jago.* 

'riuue were in Java down to the end of tin 
Middle Ages two, so to sjieak, recognized Stat< 
religions ; Saivisni and Mahayiinism. At all grea' 
solemnities — the inauguration of kings, roya 
princes, chief commanders of the army—both re 
ligious communities were rej)resented by tliei 
iiriesfhood, tlie Saivas and Saugatas. The relation 
between tlie two confessions was marked by 
spirit of tolerance and friendliness, so much so tliat 
in course of time there sprang up a kind of mixed 
religion, in which the objects of worship originally 
belonging to either sect found their [dace. It is 
a signilicant fact that we liiid mention made of a 
certain sacred building at Usana, tl^e lower part of 
which was devoted to the cult of Siva, the upper 
part being a Buddhist shrine, the former adoineb 
with an irn.ige of the god Siva, the latter with a 
statue of the Dhyanihuddha Aksohhya. I'liis 
building had been erected by the King Krtanagara, 
who, according to the testimony of the jioet 
Prapaucha, was a pious Buddhist when living, but 
after his death {6aki^ P214) was known by tlie 
posthumous name of Siva-Buddlia, In the sejml- 
chral shrine where his remains were interred stood 
a Buddha imago with the traits of the deitcased 
monarch, and anotlicr statue representing Ardha- 
narisvara with the traits of the same and his queen.® 
In general it may be said that the Mahayanists of 
Java, far from being exclusive in their religious 
views, showt'd a tendency to syncretism. A strik¬ 
ing illustration of it is allordcd by a passage in the 
[)oem Sutasoma by Tantular, where it is explicitly 
stated that ^iva and Buddha are essentially one 
and the same.® The subject-matter of the poem is 
taken from the Siitasoina Jdtakay well known from 
its Sanskrit and Pali versions, but the manner of 
treatment and the spirit of the whole in the Old 
Javanese poem are quite dill'erent. Among the 
works of niediiBval Javanese literature which have 
come down to us there are comparatively few treat¬ 
ing of suVijects connected ^vutll Buddhism. Yet 
Buddhist authors were not lacking in activity, con¬ 
tributing to the store of literature by composing 
poems on subjects taken from Brahmanical lore. A 
thoroughly J^Iahayanistic production is the legend 
of Kunjarakarna.'^ A kind of compendium of the 
Mahay ana system in Old Javanese, interspersed 
with ASanskrit verses, is the Kamahdydnikariy^ 
in which are treated the division of the Buddhas 
in past, present, and future Tathagatas; the six 
Pfi-ramitas : dana, fila, etc., well known from other 
sources; and then the four Pararnitas: maitri, 
karund, niuditd, and upekm^ the first being called 
the essence {CatCva) of Lochana, the second of 
Mamaki, the third of Pandaravasini (more com¬ 
monly called Pandara), tlie fourth of Tara. The 
compendium furtlier treats of the five attachments 
{yogas ); the four bhdvands ; the four dryasatydni ; 

1 Yzerman, op, cit., and Vtrslagen en Mededeelingen Kon. Ak. 

V . WeUnschapven, iii. iv. (1887) ; see for the literature R. D. M. 
Verbeek, Oxidheden van Java, Batavia, 1891, pp. 177, 186. 

3 The chief work on it ia by 0. I-»eeraan8, Boro-Boedoer op het 
eiland Java, Leyden, 1874. A new description of the monument 
with a complete repr(xiaction of the sculptures is in preparation. 
For the literature see Verbeek. 

* H. Yule, JASBe xxxi, (1862); J. Ferj^sson, History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture^, London, 1910; P, J. Veth, 
Java^, Haarlem, 1896-1903. For literature see Verbeek. 

* Archceologisch Onderzoek op Java en Madura, i. (1904). 

® Ndgarakftdgarna, cantos xllli, and Ivi. 

« Verslagen en Mededeelingen Kon. Ak. v. Wetenschappen, iii. 

V. [18871 S'ff. 

Published in text and translation in Verhandelingen Kon. 
Ak, V, Wetenschappen, new ser. iii. (1901). 

8 ed. J. Kats, under the title Sanghyang Kamahayanikan, 
The llaifue, 1910. 


then follows a description of the mudras (attitudes 
of fingers) of Sakyamuni, and an enumeration of 
the skandhas, which are brought into connexion 
with the five (Dhyani) Tathagatas. Wo also find 
an enumeration of the ^aktis of those Tathfigatas, 
and, finally, precepts on the treatment of corpses. 

The worship of the live Dhyanibuddhas and 
their female counterjiarts, or &aktis, as taught in 
the Kanudulydnikan, must have been very po[)ular 
in Java, as is attested by the numerous images of 
those sn})ernatural beings discovered in or near 
sacred buildings. 

During the whole period in which Buiidbism was 
flourishing in Java, it found favour with kings 
and royal Lmilies. The earliest doeiimerit bearing 
witness to nnirkod favour is the inscription of 
Kala.san mentioned above. We know also from 
a copper grant, dated 861 ASaka (A.D. 949-50), that 
the Jyng M[)u Sindok, otherwise called by his 
title Sri Isiina Viiaya Dharmottuhga Deva, con¬ 
fessed Buddhism.^ Ilis daughter, who reigned 
after him under the title of Srilsaiia Tuiiga Vijayil, 
wa.s likewise a pious votary of Buddliism.^ The 
^^ing Krtanagara, who reigned from 1194 to 1214 
Saka(A.D. 1272-92), is glorified by the court poet 
Prapaucha as being a mostglevout Saugata,® tliough 
his jiosthumous name of Siva-Buddha would seem 
to point to his being a latitiidinarian.* He calls 
himself, however, in a Sanskrit votive inscription 
an yjmsaka of the Mahayana. The inscription, in 
more than one copy, has been discovered near 
ChandiJago.® Krtanagara’s granddaughter,Tribhu- 
vanattungadevi, who ruled as sovereign over the 
whole of Java during the minority of her son, 
the famous Hayam Wuruk, in the middle of the 
14th cent, of our era, was of the same [lersuasion 
as her grandfather; likewise lier consort, the 
Prince Krtavardhana of Singhasari, her sister, and 
the consort of the latter.® The Queen Dowager 
of the King Krtaraje.^a, the founder of Majajiahit, 
is describeilas an energetic woman, and so earnestly 
devoted to the religion of Buddha tliat in her old 
age she became a nun. 

Apart from all documentary evidence in writing, 
the remains of splendid builaings destined for tlie 
worshij) or u.se of Buddhists cannot fail to leave 
the impression that those architectural monuments 
must have been erected by the highest classes of 
society. The majority of the more gorgeous 
Clianilis on Javanese soil are undoubtedly liiid- 
dhistic, whereas out of the whole mass of literature 
and in.scriptions on stone or copper few have any 
connexion with Buddhism. To exjilain this fact 
it may be assumed that the great bulk of the 
population were Saivites. It is quite certain that 
in the Middle Ages, before the irruption of Muhara- 
inadanisni, Javanese society was based u^ion the 
aste system, just as in India, and that in civil and 
riminal law the Code of Manu was the chief 
authority. The present state of things in Bali, 
where such Javanese as remained faithnil to their 
religion have found a refuge after the fall of 
Majapahit in the beginning of the 16th cent., 
:^nd 8 to confirm the conclusion that numerically 
Jie Saivites, or, more generally, the BrAhmanists, 
had the superiority. For the great majority of 
Mie Balinese confess Saivism, with an aamixture 
►f practices surviving from an ancient animistic 
eligion. It appears from a notice in the Ndgara- 
k'ftdgama'^ that in the 14th cent, there were 
established two communities or sects of Buddhists 

1 Kawi Oorkonden, xxil. (1876). 

* Inner, in Bijdragen Kon. Instituut, iv. x. (1886) 9. 

* .See above. 

* Ndijarakxtdgama, canto xlli. 

8 J. S. Speyer, * Eene Buddhlstlacha inscripUe,' VertL §n 
Meded. Kon. Ak, iv. vi. [1904] 138, 263. 

6 EdgaraJcrtdgama, cantos 111. and iv. 

7 CJauto Ixxx 
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in Bali, one consisting of followers of the Vinaya, 
i.e. the regular clergy, the other of the so-called 
Vajradharas, evidently identical with tlie Vajra- 
charyas in Nepal and d'ibet, and consequently 
Tantrists. There are sutlicient proofs of Tantrisin 
having had its votaries also in Java. Nowadays 
the number of Buddhists of any description in Bali 
is insignilicant. 

As to Sumatra, there is a blank in our knowledge 
of the conditions of Buddhism from the days of 
I-tsing down to the middle of the 14th cent., the 
time when the King Adityavarman was ruler of 
Middle Sumatra. It is known from sundry in¬ 
scriptions, ranging from T265 to 1278 6aka (A.D. 
1342-56), that Adityavarman was a staunch 
Mahay^nist,^ and that he was the donor of a statue 
of the Bodhisattva Mahjusri in a temple in Java, 
the queen of which island was a relative of his.^ 
An inscription on the back of a statue of the Jina 
Amoghapasa, discovered at Padang Chandi in 
Sumatra, informs us that it was dedicated by order 
of the same king.* As Ainoghajiasa is a Tantric 
form of Avalokite.4vara, the inscription is an indi(;a- 
tion of Tantrism having its votaries in Sumatra. 
In an inscrintion on the tombstone of Adit^avar- 
man he is gloritied as an avatdra of Lokesvara.^ 
It may be remarked that the Sanskrit of the 
Sumatran inscriptions, contrary to what we find 
in Java, is most barbarous. 

In the days of Adityavarman the northern |>art 
of Sumatra had already been Islami/cui, and it is 
highlj^ probable that a sliort time after his r(*ign 
Muhammadanism trium})hantly sj)read in Middle 
Sumatra. Besides the inscriptions of Aditya¬ 
varman, the statue of Amogbaitiisa, an image of 
the Bodhisattva Lokesvara, and some architectural 
remains of a doubtful character, nothing now 
remains of Buddhism. Traces of Indian innuence 
however, are not wanting : the religious notions 
of the Bataks and their astrological superstitions 
are largely tinged with Brahmanistic or at least 
non-Buddhistic ideas and practices. 

LaTBRATCUR,—This is fully given in the footnotes. 

H. Kern. 

JEALOUSY.— See Envy. 


JEROME.— I . Life. — Jerome was born at 
Stridon, a town on the confines of Dalmatia and 
Pannonia {dti Vir. lllust. 135). According to F. 
Buli6,® th(‘ ancient Stridon, which was demolished 
by the Uoths in A.D. 378, may now be identilied 
wdth the modern Grahovo Polie. The birth of 
Jerome is assigned by Prosi)er^ to A.D. 331, but 
various statements from his own pen seem rather 
to point to a later date—somewhere between 340 
ana 350.“^ He was born of Christian parents ; his 
father was named Eusebius, and was evidently 
well-to-do. He received his elementary education 
in his own home at Stridon, and then, together 
with his friend Bonosus, went to Rome in order to 
study grammar and the rhetorical philosophy. He 
became a pupil of the renowned grammarian 
Donatus,® and gained a thorough knowledge of 
the Latin classics, especially of Cicero and Vergil.® 


J Dijiiragen Kon. Instituut, in. vii. [1871] 289, viii. [1872] 16, 
IV. i. (1877] 169. 

2 Archivolonisch Ondetzoek op Java en Madura, li. [1909] 101. 

3 Tiidsch. Bat. Gen. Ixix. [1907] 169-170. 

* Btjdragen Kon. Instituut, 1912, p. 401. 

» ‘ Wo lag Stridon, die Hoiinat des heil. Hieronymus?’ in 
Festschr. fur Otto Benndorf, Vienna, 1898 ; the older literature 
is given very fully in this work. 

Chronicon, in T. Mommsen, Chronica minora, Berlin, 1891- 


VO, 1. II. *oi. 

f Cf. O. Griitzmacher, Hieronymus, i. 4.6-48. 

» F. Lammert, De Uieronymo, Donati discipulo, Leipzig, 1912. 

» A. Luebeck, Hieronymus quos nouerit scriptores et ex quibus 
hauserii, Leipzig, 1872; C. Paucker, De Latxnitate beati 
Jlieronymi ooservationes ad nominum verborumqtie usum 
pertinentes^i, Berlin, 1880, ‘ Beitrage rur lAtlnitat des Hierony¬ 
mus ’ In Zeitschr. filr die dsterreich. Gymnasxen, xxxi. [1880], 
‘ particularum quarundam in Latinitate Hieronymi usu 
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His teacher in rhetoric was not, as was formerly 
suppo.sed, the veteran rhetorician C. Marius 
Victorinus.^ He did not study Greek during his 
early residence in Rome, but presumably learned 
it later in Antioch. 

He was bai)tized in his early manhood by Bishop 
Liberius (f 366) in Rome {Ep. xv. 1). Notwith¬ 
standing this, he fell for a time into serious 
moral errors {Ep. iv. 2), but thereafter mani¬ 
fested once mon* an enthusiastic piety, visiting 
the graves of the ai)ostle3 and martyrs in the 
Catacombs (Ccm7a. in Ezerh. xii. 40). l^’rom Rome 
he travellc(i, in the comjiany of Bonosus, to Gaul, 
and stayed for a while in the still semi-barbaric 
district of the Rhino {Ep. iii. 5). While in Tr6ves 
he began to busy himself witli theological work, 
copying, on belialf of Ins friend Rufinus, the Com- 
nuintury on the Pscduis and the de Synodis of 
Hilary of Poitiers {Ep. v.). He then went to 
Aquileia, where he connected himself with an 
earnest-min<led group of men, including Chrom¬ 
atins, subsequently nishop of Aquileia, and his 
friend Rulinus, a native of the town. It was in 
A<juileia that he took a decisive step towards 
carrying out a resolution that he had alicMidy 
formed in Treves, viz. to devote himself to the 
ascetii; life. All at once, from reasons that we do 
not know, he set out with a few friends u])on a 
journey to the East (A.D. 373). Having reached 
Antioch, he lingered there for some time, and at¬ 
tended the prelect ions of the cedebrated Antiochene 
theologian Apollinaris of Laodicea {Ep. Ixxxiv. 3). 

11 was tluring this [)eriod of indecision as to whether 
he should become a hermit or not that he had the 
experience, known as his ‘ anti-Ciceronian vision’ 
{Ep. xxii. 30), in which Christ aj)])eared to him, 
asked him regarding his religious ])iofession, and, 
in answer to Jerome s claim to be a Christian, said : 
‘Thou speakest falsely ; thou art a Ciceronian, not 
a Chri.stian ; for where thy treasure is, there is thy 
heart also.’ For a considerable time afterwards 
Jerome renounced the study of the classics 
in Gal. iii. ])ra‘f.); but at a later date, in the 
monastery at Bethlehem, we find him engaged in 
instructing youths in Vergil and Cicero (Rulinus, 
contra Jlicron. i. 28). Very soon after his vision 
he went to live in the wilderness of Chalcis as an 
eremite, and there, amid severe self-castigations, 
ho began the study of Hebrew under a converted 
Jew {Ep. exxv. 12), while he w'as also involved in 
the dogmatic conllicts that divided the Christians 
of Antioch into various parties. Being, as a native 
of the West, quite unable to decide biaween the 
older Nicaean and the younger Orthodox groups 
w’hoxvere here at feud w ith each other, he appealed 
to Pope Dainasus for advice as to which }>arty he 
should join. Subsequently he attached himself to 
the anti-Meletian bishop, Paulinus of Antioch, by 
wdiom he w^as ordained a presbyter, though on the 
understanding that he might still remain a monk, 
i.e. that he shouldt not be compelled to undertake 
the cure of souls {contra Joh. tlierosolym. 41). 

Jerome then went to Constantinople, wdiere ho 
came into close touch with the great Cappadocian, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, at that time bishop of the 
Eastern capital. Gregory drew his attention to 
the theology of Origen. On the invitation of 
Damasus, Jerome returned in 382 to Rome, w here 
a synod, called that year, w'as to meet for the })ur- 
pose of settling the Antiochene schism {Ep. cxxvii. 
7). Without any clearly delined function or any 
distinct charge,^ but rather in a confidential 
position to which no responsibility attached, he 

observationes,’ in Rhein. Mus. xxwii. [1882]; H. Ooelzer, 
JKtude lexicoqraphique et grammaticaLe de la latinitS de S. 
Jirdme, Paris, 1884. 

1 Cf. Orutznmcher, 1. 118. 

3 It was on this j^round that later tradition made Jerome a 
cardinal ; cf. Grutzniaoher. i. 8811. 
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assisted the Roman bishop in tfie composition of 
official papers {Ep, cxxiii. 10 ). Moreover, during 
liis residence at Rome (382-385) he weis com¬ 
missioned by Damasus to revise the Latin NT on 
the basis of the Greek text; and this, again, proved 
to be tlie initiative to his greatest literary achieve¬ 
ment—his translation of the OT from tlie Hebrew. 
In Rome he gathered around him a band of women 
of higli rank, to whom he expounded the Scriptures, 
and whom he inspired with enthusiasm for the 
ascetic ideal. The more eminent personalities in 
this group were Marcella and Paula, both widows, 
and the two daugliters of the latter, Blaesilla ami 
Kiistocdiiiim. By his monlant criticisms of the 
Roman secular clergy he alienated the sympathies 
whicli at the outset ho had won, and which, lie 
ambitiously hoped, would secure for him at the 
death of Damasus (A.D. 384) the succession to the 
See {PJp. xlv. 3). In August 385 he left the un- 
p'ateful city in the comjiany of his brother 
Paulinian and his friend Vincentius, in ortler that 
he might return from Babylon to Jerusalem {Ep. 
xlv. 6 ). Paula and her daughter Kustochiurn 
followed them shortly afterwards. In order to 
give no occasion for scandal, the two jmrties had 
arranged to make the iourney separately, but they 
met again in Antioch. From this point they 
starteu on a pilgrimage through the Holy Laiuf, 
visiting, first of all, Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
then the South of Palestine, and, finally, the 
sacred sites of Galilee—Nazareth, Cana, Caper¬ 
naum, and the Sea of Tiberias {Ep. cviii.). Some¬ 
what later they (iroceeded to Kgypt, and stayed a 
month in Alexandria, where Jerome attended the 
lectures of Didymus the Blind, the head of the 
long-renownetl catechetical school (Rufinua, contra 
Hieron. ii. 12 ). 'riience they visite<l also the 
Nitrian monastic colony—the ‘city of the r..ord,’ 
as Jerome calls it—and then, in the late summer 
of 386, returned to Bethlehem, where they settled 
permanently. Here they had to be content with 
somewhat cramped (|uarter.s for three years—until, 
in fact, the monastic huildings for the lodgment 
of monks and nuns were quite complete. The 
monastic house.s built at l^aula’s expense were four 
in number—one for monks, and three for nuns— 
while in a<ldition to these a hospice was erected for 
the entertainment of pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem. 

The period of Jerome’s stay in the monasteiy at 
Bethlenem—the last thirty-iour years of his life— 
was by far the most fertile in literary wmrk. His 
manner of life at this time is described by Sulpicius 
Sevenis {Dial. i. 9) from information supplied by 
a monk named Postumianus, who had spent six 
months in Bethlehem : 

‘ He is ever (xxiipied with readinjf, with hooks; he takes no 
rest by day or nijfht; he is always either readin^f or writing.’ 

Yet Jerome did not find in his cloister the peace 
he had come to seek. His jiassionate nature led 
him to take part in all the conflicts that were 
agitating the Church. In 392 his controversy with 
the Roman ascetic Jovinian brought him once 
more into touch wdth the capital. He was subse¬ 
quently draw’n into the Origenistic controversies— 
in conflict, first, with John, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and then with his former friend, but now embittered 
enemy, Rufinus. Towards the close of his life we 
find him issuing biting pamphlets against the 
Spanish priest Vigilantius and the Pelagians. 
Among the events of the w'orld-politics of the day, 
the sack of Rome at the hands of Alaric in 410 
atbected him profoundly {Comm, in Jer. vii. 2, Ep. 
cxxviii. 5). Paula hari died in 404 ; in 410 Marcella 
also passed away {Ep. cxxvii.). In 416 the re¬ 
ligious houses at Bethlehem were assailed by a 
band of Pelamans, and Jerome was able to save 
his life only by a hurried flight to a stronghold. 


his monastery being demolished {Ep. cxxxviii.). 
Then came the death of Eustochium, his most 
devoted adherent, and shortly afterwards, on the 
30th of September 420, Jerome himself, now old, 
lonely, and \veary of life, passed away at Bethlehem 
(Prosper, Chronicon^ ed. Mommsen, Chron. min. i. 
469). 

2. Writings.— Jerome left behind him a large 
and varied mass of literary work, which may be 
classified as follows. 

(1) Letters.— form the most valuable 
source of information regardinj^ his life.^ Tjiey 
are unquestionably the most brilliant productions 
of his fertile brain, and furnish a richly detailed 
picture of contemporary life and culture. Fhey 
reflect his personality in the most vivid w ay. They 
date variously from the interval between 373 {Ep. 

i. ) and 420 {Ep. cxliv,), and their contents show a 
great variety, letters treating of matters of scholar¬ 
ship, and, in {)articular, of exegesis, appearing 
among purely personal communications. Jerome 
correspondeti with most of the outstanding people 
of his time— e.g.. Pope Damasus {Epp. xv., xvi., 
xix., xxi., xxxvi.), Tbeophilus or Alexandria 
{Epp. Ixiii., Ixxxii., Ixxxvi., Ixxxviii., xeix., cxiv.), 
Augustine {Epp. cii., ciii., cv., cxii., cxv., cxxxiv., 
cxli.-cxliii., possibly the most interesting group of 
the whole series, exliibiting, as they do, the diverse 
characters of the two greatest Fathers of the 
Western Ghurch ^), Paulinus of Nola {Epp. liii., 
Iviii.), and Paminachius, the Roman senator who 
became a monk (xlviii., xlix,, Ivii., Ixvi.). tie 
writes with unusual fullness when he seeks to 
instruct his correspondents in the rudinumts of 
the ascetic life—e.y., in Ep. xxii,, to Eustochium, 
on the preservation of virgin chastity ; Ep. xiv. to 
Heliodorus, on the glory of the hermit’s life ; LJp. 
evii., to Laeta, on the training of her daughter ; lip. 
liv., to Furia, and (?xxiii., to AgenuJiia, on main¬ 
taining the condition of widowhood ; Ep. hi., to 
Nepotianus, on the life of clergy and monks. 
Engaging portraits of his associates are given in 
his obituary notices of Nepotianus(Ap. lx.), Fabiola 
(Ixxvii.), Paula (cviii.), and Marcella (cxxvii.). 

Ep. xxxiii., to Paula, on the writings of Varro 
and Origen, which Vallarsi (see IJt.) was able to 
give only in a fragmentary form, was first pub¬ 
lished in full by F. G. Ritschl, Die Schriftstdlerei 
des M. Terentius Varro und die des Origenes, jiach 
demungedruckten Kat alone des Hieronymus, Bonn, 
1847.* Quite recently D. de Bruyne publisheil 
four unquestionably genuine letters of Jerome, from 
MS ^5 in the Escurial, in the Rexnie btn^dictine, 
XXvii. [1910] 1-11, viz. two to the presbyter Riparius 
(to whom were addressed nos. cix. and cxxxviii. of 
the traditional collection), one to Bishop Boniface, 
and one to a certain Donatus. These newly dis¬ 
covered letters date from 418 and 419, and all alike 
deal with the Pelagian controversy. Two letters 
included by Vallarsi, viz. cxlviii,, ‘ad Celantiam 
matronam,’ andex lix., ‘de Sollemnitatibus Paschae,’ 
are certainly spurious, while the pre.sent writer is 
of o[)inion that the authenticity of the two ‘ ad 
amiciim aegrotum,’ * and of that ‘ ad Praesidium de 
cereo piischali,’ ® has not lieen proved. 

( 2 ) Theological polemics.^ —The earliest of these 
is the Altercatio Luciferiani et Orthodoxi (Vallarsi, 

ii. 171 ff.), which was formerly supjiosed ^ to have 

1 On the chronologry of the letten cf. Oriitrniacher, 1. 40-100. 

• Griitzmacher, lii. 114-187. 

8 Cf. also J, B. Pitr^ Spicileg. Solesmemt, ill., Paris, 1866 ; 
E. Klostermann, SBA W, 1897, pp. 8.65-870. 

< See O. I’aucker, Ztiischr. fxLr dis osterrexch. Oymnasien, 
xxxi. [1880] 881-896. 

» O. Morin, ‘ Un Ecrit m^oonnu de S. Jdr6me ' In fiev. b&n/- 
dietins, vili. (1891] 20-27. 

* Cf. J. Brochet, 5^. Jer&me et see ennewis, Paris, 1906 ; T. 
Trzcinskl, Die dogmatisehe Schrijten des heil. flieronymns, 
■^osen, 1912. 

7 8o still Trzcinskl. p. 83 ff. 
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been written in Antioch in 379, imt, aa the preaent 
writer thinka,! falla rather within the years of 
Jerome’s stay in Romo (382-385). In this work, 
which is in the form of a dialoi^ue, he assails the 
0[)inion8 of those who followed Lucifer of Calaris, 
and especially tlieir non-reco^mition of hereticai 
ba[)tiHm. To 382-384 must likewise be aasi^^ned the 
treatise adv. lltlvidium de perpetua virginitnte B. 

in whicii—in opposition to Helvidins, a 
resident in Rome—Jerome supports the doctrine of 
Mary’s perpetual virginity, asserting that the 
Lord’s hretiiren were in fact his cousins. The 
(idv. Jovinutnuin lihri II. was composed in Betli- 
lehem (392-393). Jovinian, the Roman ascetic, had 
asserted that the state of celibacy was in no way 
8ii])erior to that of widowhood or marriage, that 
the regenerate were essentially without sin, that 
fasting was of no peculiar merit, and that all the 
regenerate would attain the heavenly reward in 
equal (legree. Jerome assailed the positions of 
Jovinian with great acerbity, awaking a resent¬ 
ment that forced him to vindicate himself in Kp. 
xlviii., the Apulogetictis ad Parnnaichiuinpro libris 
contra Jovinianum^ in w’hich he somewhat modi- 
He«i the severity of his strictures upon marriage in 
the adv. Jovinianuin. In 399, amid the contro¬ 
versy regarding the orthodoxy of Origen, he wrote 
the unlinished work contra Johannem Ilierosoly- 
mitnmun (John, bishop of Jerusalem), In 402 he 
composed his Apologia adv. liujlnum in two lM>okH, 
to which he added a third in the following year. 
J’hese, together with the Apology (two books) of 
Rutinus against Jerome, form our most vahiabh* 
authorities for the Origenistic controversy, in the 
course of which Jerome renounced the heresies of 
Driven. The short hut extremely bitter pamphlet 
against the Spanish presbyter Vigilantius, in which 
Jerome defends the w'orship of martyrs and relics, 
the keeping of vigils, and the monastic life, dates 
from 406. Finally, in 415, he wrote the Dialogus 
adv. Pdagianofi in three books—a w'ork in masterly 
form, in which he seeks to controvert the views 
of Pelagius from the staiidj)oint of the Catholic 
doctrine current in his day. 

(3) Historical U'or/^s.— The most extensive his 
torical work from Jerome’s pen is the Chroniccyn 
oinniinodcc historuE {dc Vir. illust. 135), a transla 
tion of the second part, i.e. the chronological tables 
of the Chronicles of Eusefdus of Ciesarea.^ H( 
followed the original as far as it went (A.D. 325) 
making additional notes, and then wrote a supple 
ment covering the period l>etw’een 325 and 378. In 
spite of many errors and oversights, the work is 
mine of information for that period. 

We have from Jerome’s hand also three bio 
graphics of monks. The Vita Pauli ere7?iitce wafr 
WTitten between 374 and 379, and its matter was in 
all likelihood drawn from the monastic tradition.*- 
of Egypt,^ though fancy plays a large part in itfc 
composition. The Vita Malchi monachi captivi 
l)ased ujmn information given to him by the agec 
Malchus himself in the w ilderness of Chalcis,^ anc 
the Vita Ililarionis (the founder of monasticism in 
Soutliern Palestine)® date from the early years o' 


1 ‘ Die Abfassungazeit der AlUreatio ’ in ZKG xxii. [IdOlJ 1-8. 

* Ed. A. Schoene, Eosebi chronicornm canoman qxar iuper 
tunt, Berlin, 1867 (with the Qiurstiones Hieronymiance as * 
preface); see also the critical supplements in i.^, Berlin, 1876 
further, the same writer’s DU Weltchronik dcs Eusebixu xi 
ihrer Bsarbcitxmg durch flieronymxa, Berlin, 19(K) 

8 Cf. O. Butler, ‘ The I^usiac History of Palladius InlSvx. il, 

(Oambridpe, 1898) ‘231 ff. ... • i/ ; i. 7 

* Paul van den Ven, S.J^r&trxs ei la xns du mmne Sfalchug I 

eaptif, Louvain, 1901, in opposition to J Kunze, ‘Marcu. 
Eremita und Hieronymus' In Tfuologischet Literaturblatt^ xix. 
(18981 391-398. , „ 

ft O Zockler, ‘ Hllarion von Ga», eine Rettun? der Oeschicht- 
llchkelt' in ketu Jahrb. /Ur deut>ch4 Thtoloau, lii. (1894] 
146-178, in opposition to W. Hrael, ' Dl« Vit* 8. Hllnrlonia des 
Hieronymus als Quelle fiir die Anfange des Mdnehtums kritisc 
untersucht' in ZWT xxiii. (1880) 129-166. 


erome’s residence in Bethlehem (c. 386-39V). AU 
hree are characteristic exam\)le8 of the monastic 
itcrary genre. 

d'he most important of Jerome’s historical writ- 
ngs, how^ever, is his de Viris Illustribus.^ This 
mce Inglily extolled work has been showm to be a 
gr(»ss instance of his literary methods ; ^ it is virtu¬ 
ally taken piecemeal from Eusebius, HE. Never¬ 
theless, we cannot deny Jerome the distinction 
of having in this work made the first attempt 
to compose a history of Christian literature—a 
task in which he had many successors. The 
little l>o()k was translated into Greek by his friend 
Soi)hronius.® 

(4) Exegetical works. — {a) Under this head come, 
first of all, three w'orks dating from 386-391, viz. 
de Situ et uominibus larorujn Hcbraicorum —in 
reality a translation of tin* Onoinasticon oi Eusebius 
of Cjcsarea,"* and for modern scholars a valuable 
contribution to the topograjihy of Palestine; Inter- 
pretationes hebraicermn a work based, 

accoidiiig to the preface, u()on a now lost treatise 
of IMiilo, which (Jrigen cxtimded by adding the NT 
proi)er names ; and Queesf ionrs htbraiae in lihro 
Ceneseos* an jiplioristic c(*mmentary on Genesis, 
the value of which lies in the interpretations de¬ 
rived from the Jewish Haggddd and communicated 
to Jerome by the Rahhis—interpretations such as 
lie uses also in Ins other OT commentaries.'^ 

{b) The OT romnientarics. — In 389-390 .Jerome 
comiiosed his commentary on Ecclesiastes ; in 392 
those on the Minor ITonhets Nahum, Micah, 
Zei>harnah, Haggai, and llabakkuk ; in 395-396, on 
Jonah ami Ohadiah ; and in 398 on the ten visions 
of Isaiah 13-26. During the period between 392 
and 402 he wrote his Comment aria I i in Psalmos.'^ 
In 406 came his exiiosition of Hosea, .Joel, Amos, 
Zechariah, and Malachi ; between 4U6 and 408, 
that of Daniel ; 408-410, Isaiah ; 410-415, Ezekiel ; 
between 415 and his death in 420, Jeremiah. 
Jerome’s work on the last-named book was inter¬ 
rupted by his death, no more than the first thirty- 
two cha[>terH having been dealt with. I’hese com¬ 
mentaries show a certain vacillation between the 
historical and allegorical methods, and are s^iecially 
valuable because of the Jewish exegesis which they 
have brought down to us. In the exposition of 
Daniel, Jerome makes concessions to Porphyry. 

(c) The NT commentariffs. — In 386-,387 .Jerome 
wrote expositions of Philemon, Galatians, Ephe¬ 
sians, ana 'filus, in all of w hich he w’as sjiecially 
indebted to the now lost commentaries of Origen. 
In 398 he composed his commentary on Matthew— 
valuable by reason of its extracts from the Gosp<‘l 
to the Hebrews. His translations of that Gospid 
into (Jreek and Latin are lost. We are unable to 
determine the date of his exjiusition of Revelation, 
wdiich is in no sense an independent work, but an 
adaptation of the commentary of Victorious of 
Pettau (t 303), and in which the chiliastic inter¬ 
pretation of Victorinus is superseded by a spiritual¬ 
istic one.“ 

1 Critical ed., O. A. Bernoulli, Uirronymxie xind Geimadixis. 
de viris illustribus. Freiburg, 1896. 

*S. von Sychowski, Hieronymus ale Litterarhistoriker, Miin 
Bter, 1894 ; C. A. Bernoulli, Der SchriftateUerkatcilog des 
llieronyxnxis. Freiburg, 1896. 

3 O. Wentzel, * Die griechleche Ubersetzung der viri illust des 
Hieronymus,'xiii. 8 (Leipzig, 1895). 

4 Critical eid., P. de Logarue, Ouoxnastica eacra'^t Gottingen, 
1887, pp. 117-190. 

ft Critical ed., ib. pp. 26-116. 

ft Critical ed., P. ae 1 jigarde, Ijeiprig, 1868. 

^ Cf. M. Rahmer, Dw hebrdUchen Traditionen in den 
Werketi des Hieronymxts, pt. i. (Breslau, 1861); pt. ii. in JfGWJ 

xiv ff. (1866fl.). , r, ■ 

® Re-diicovered In tiie p>eeudo-Hieronytnian Breviarium in 
Psahnos, and published In the Ansedota Maredsolana, lii. 1, 
Maredsous, 1895, by G. Morin. , 

B J. Haussleitcr, ' Die Kommentare des Victonnus, Tichonlus 
und Hieronymus *ur Apokalypse ’ in ZKHL vii. (1886J; also 
‘ Der chiliastische Sohlussabschnitt im echten Apokalypsen- 
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(5) Translations.—A number of the works men¬ 
tioned above are in part mere translations. But 
Jerome’s renderings of Origan's Homilies —fourteen 
on Jeremiah, fourteen on Ezekiel, and nine on 
Isaiah—are translations pure and simple, and were 
finished between 379 and 381.^ Between 382 and 
384 he translated two Homilies of Origen on the 
Song of Son^^s ; between 386 and 391 the de Spiritu 
Sanrto of I )idymiis ; between 388 and 391 tuirty- 
nine Homilies of Origen on Luke; and in 404 
the Afonastir Rules of Pachomius, Theodore, and 
Orsisius, and also their Letters and their Verba 
mysiica designed for Paula’s monasteries. Of his 
literal translation of Origen’s chief systematic 
work, de Fynneipiis, which he executed (399) with 
the intention of crushing out the very incorrect 
version of liufinus, only a few fragments remain in 
Ep. exxiv., ‘ad Avitum.’^ 

Jerome’s most outstanding achievement in trans¬ 
lation, however, is his version of the Bible, to 
which he devoted some twenty years of intense 
industry, and in which—in spite of many defects— 
he exercised an almost uninue gift as a translator. 
In the NT his work is merely a revision of the Old 
Latin text. He worked at the four Gospels from 
382 to 384, at the Pauline Epistles till 385, and 
at the remaining books till 398.^ In the OT ho 
began with a^revision (384) of the Old Latin Psalter 
from the LXX version—the so-called Fsalierium 
RomanxLm ; and between 386 and 391 he made a 
second revision, from the Ilexaplar (Theodotion’s) 
version of the LXX—the Psalteriam Gallicanum. 
He likewise revised the Latin text of other OT 
books from the Hexapla, but of these only his 
revision of Job^ and his prefaces to the Solomonic 
books (ValJarsi, x. 435) and Chronicles ( fA 433) 
survive. 

Jerome began his translation of the OT from 
Hebrew—the veritas Ilebraica —into Latin before 
392. He translated, first of all, the two books of 
Samuel and the two of Kings, but issued before¬ 
hand the famous Prologus Galeatus (Vallarsi, ix. 
45311.), in which he accepts the Hebrew canon, 
enumerating twenty-two canonical books, and ex¬ 
cluding the Apocrypha. By 393 he had completed 
the sixteen Prophets (including Daniel) and the 
Psalms,® Job followed in 393, Ezra and Nehemiah 
before 395, Chronicles in 396, the Solomonic Books 
in .398, the Pentateuch in 398-404, Esther in 4(M, 
and Joshua, Judges, and Kuth in 404-5, He like¬ 
wise made a most perfunctory translation of 
the Apocryphal Books of Judith and Tobit from 
the Aramaic, but w'e are unable to fix the date 
of these versions. In spite of numerous errors, 
Jerome’s translation of the Bible is a most praise¬ 
worthy achievement, inasmuch as, taken all in all, 
it maintains a sort of middle course between an 
extreme literality on one hand and an extreme 
freedom on the other.® 

(6) finally, a number of Jerome’s discourses on 
kommentar dea Biachofa Victorinua von Pettau ’ in Theologisches 
Literaturblatt, xvi. [1895] 193-199; cf. also Griitzmacher. hi. 
235-240. 

1 The authenticity of the veraion of the Homilies on Isaiah 
was questioned by Vallarsi, with whom O, Zockler agrees 
The present writer (i. 18) regards the translation as indubitably 
Jerome’s. 

2 Vallarsi, 1. 916-922. 

^Critical ed.. Novum Testairventum . . . Latins secundum 
editionem S. Hieronymi. Ad codicurn manusenriptorum (idem 
recensuit J. Wordsworth . . . adsurnto //. J. White, Oxford 
1889-93 (only the four Gospels published os yet). 

^ P. 4? Lagarde, * Des Hieronymus Obertragung der griech- 
ischen C/bersetzung des Hiob,'ii. [Gottingen, 1887] 

; C. P. Caspari, Das Buch Iliob in Hieronymus* 

Ubersetzuim aus der alexandrinischen Version nach einer St 
Oallener Handschri/t soec. viii., Christiania, 1893. 

* P. de LAgarde, Psalterxum iuxta Hebrceos Hieronymi, 
Iveipzig, 1874 ; H. Ehrensberger, Psalterium vetus und die 
Psalterien des tuil. Hieronymus, Tauberbischofsheim, 1887. 

® W, Nowack, LHe Bedeutung des Hieronymus fiir die- alttest 
Textkritik, Gottingen, 1875; G. Hoberg, De S. Hieronymi 
ratieme interpretandi, Bonn, 1886. 


texts from the Psalms, Mark, and other books of 
Scripture have come down to us. They were 
preached between 392 and 401 to the inmates of 
iiis monastery, and w^ere afterwards committed to 
writing by them.^ 

3 . Significance.—Jerome was no great creative 
spirit, as was Augustine, but ho was certainly the 
most learned of the Latin Fatliers. Not only was 
he equipped with an extensive knowledge 01 pro¬ 
fane ancl sacred literature, but he surpassed all 
the Fathers in his mastery of Hebrew'. His sig¬ 
nificance lies in the fact that he stands supreme 
among those who mediated the religious heritage of 
Hebrew and Greek antiquity to the Latin world. 
His personality w'as not of the most attractive 
kind, although the strictures passed upon him in 
this respect— e.a.y by Luther—are often unduly 
severe. He had the natural temperament of the 
scholar, but his work is frequently imjiaired by 
lack of thoroughness. He w'as passionate and 
sensuous, yet he was tlie champion of the most 
rigid asceticism. Full of petty vanity and learned 
rivalry, he was self-assertive and unjust towards 
his opponents ; and, though destitute of the con¬ 
structive theologian’s gift, he liked to pose as a 
>illar of orthodoxy. By his translation of the 
lible he exercised an immense intluenco upon the 
development of the Church and its theology in 
suc(;eeding centuries, and in that work he pro¬ 
duced what must be numbered among the su[)rem 0 
achievements of the Christian mind in any age. 

LrrKRATURB.—Books dealing with gpecial part« or aspocta of 
Jerome's work have been fully referred to in the course of the 
article. Here we note further 

i. CoiiPLKTB BDD. OK MIS WORKS.—D. Erasmus, 9 vols., Basel, 
1516-20; Marianus Victorius, Bishop of Ricti, 9 voIh., Rome, 
1665-72 ; J. Martianay and A. Pouget, 6 vols., Paris, 1693-1706 ; 
Dominicus Vallarsi, 11 vols., Verona, 1734-42, and 11 vols., 
Venice, 1706-72, the latter reprinted in Migne, PL xxii.-xxx. ; 
CSEL, Vienna, containing so lar Ep. i.-lxx. (vcl. liv.), and Ep. 
Ixxi.-cxx. (vol. Iv.), ed. J. Hilberg, 1910 and 1912, and In 
Hieremiam prophetam libri s^z (vol. lix.), ed. S. Reiter, 1913. 

il. Bioorapuiks.— S. L. de Tillemont, M^moires pour servir d 
I'hist. eccUs., xii., Paris, 1707 ; D. Vallarsi, Pita Hieronymi, [n 
Opera, xJ., Verona, 1742; J. Stilting, in .4.9, Sei)t. viii. [1805] 
418-688; L. Engelstoft, lliemnymies StruUmaisis interpres, 
criticu^ exegeta, historicus, doctor, mcmachus, Copenhagen, 
1797 ; F. Z. Collorabet, Hist, de S. J4ri»ne, 2 vols,, Paris, 1844 ; 

O. ZSckler, Hiermxymus, sein Leben und Wirken aus seinerl 
Schri/ten dargestellt, Gotha, 1865; A. Thierry, A’. JerAme, la 
society chrHienne d Rome et Vimiqrati'ui nnnaine en Terre^ 
Sainte,2 vols., Paris, 1367,21875; G. Griitzmacher, Hierony¬ 
mus, sine biographische Sludis zur alten Kirchen/jeschichte 
3 vols., Berlin, 1901-08. G. (iKUTZMACHER. 

JESUITS. — I. Origin.—The Jesuits, or mem¬ 
bers of the Society of Je.sus, are technically an 
in.stitute of ‘ Clerks Regular,’ men devoted e.'^[)eei- 
ally to the cure of souls and to the works of mercy 
spiritual and corporal, like the Theatines, e.g., or 
the Barnabites {g.v.}, br>tli of which are slightly 
older in date. The Society is not a sect nor even 
a theological school, but simply a religious Order 
(that is to say, a body of men living under vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience), which, though 
differing in many respects from the old monastic 
ideal, has its recognized place in the organization 
of the Roman Catholic Church. In accordance 
writh this, it is obvious that the term ‘Jesuitism,’ 
which, almost as much as the word ‘Jesuitry,’ 
originated w ith critics who attribute to the Order 
a certain distinctive spirit independent of, and 
more or less in conflict with, the teaching of the 
Church to which it belongs, would be deprecated 
by all w'ho liear the name of Jesuits, in so far as 
it implies the existence of a doctrine, system, 
policy, or line of conduct peculiar to them. Let 
it be said at the outset that it w'as certainly not 
the object of the founder to create such a spirit. 
Nothing would have been more abhorrent to St. 
Ignatius Loyola than the erection of an imperium 
1 These sermons were re-discovered by 0. Morin and published 
by him in the Anecdota Maredsolana, lii. 2 (1897), 8 (1900), 
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in imperw either in the domain of external discin- 
line or in the domain of ideas. At a crisis when 
many were falliii^r away, his one aim was to provide 
a company of devoted priests wholly subservient to 
the needs of the Church, ready for any form of 
8ervi(;e, and for greater expedition made immedi¬ 
ately dei)endent upon the will of the sovereign 
pontiir. The snirit of his Society was to he excep¬ 
tional only in tnis, that its mem hers, as the result 
of a religious training unusually protracted and 
severe, w^ere to he men formed upon the model of 
Jesus Christ Himself, full of zeal, detachment, 
and self-sacrifice, and of a virtue so highly tem¬ 
pered that they might safely he exposed to an extra¬ 
ordinary strain. This was the founder’s conception, 
and it was realized hy many of his followers, especi¬ 
ally in his own lifetime and in the first century or 
two after his death. To admit that with the lapse 
of years some relaxation of these high ideals may 
have taken place in the Order is only to atlmit that 
the work of Ignatius was a human work and was 
carried out by human means. 

Ignatius Loyola {q,v.), converted from a careless, 
if not a sinful, life during the long convalescence 
which followed a wound received in hattlo (1521), 
determined to fit himself for an apostolic vocation 
by the study of theology. Passing from Alcalii to 
Salamanca and from Salamanca to Paris, he there 
(1528-35) gathered a handful of companions around 
him, who in 1534 took vows of poverty and chastity 
together, and, placing tliemselves shortly after¬ 
wards at the disfMJsal of the Holy See, were form¬ 
ally apjiroved as a religious Clrder by Pope Paul 
III., 27 Sept. 1540. Although it may he said that 
Loyola felt his way only by degrees to the complete 
organization of the Society which he founded, one 
dominant idea is discernible in all his projects. 
From tlie first, as might l>e expected of an old 
soldier, his conception was a military one. The 
Spanisli name of the Order, Companla de Jesus, 
though it may be correctly translated ‘ Society of 
Jesus,’ is at least patient of a military interpreta¬ 
tion. It probably first conveyed the idea of a 
‘ com])any, i.e. a hand commanded hy a captain. 
The term Jesuit (Jesuita), let us note parentheti¬ 
cally, was not chosen hy the founder. It appears 
first in 1544, and was then used hy opponents as 
a nickname (see Astrain, Hist. i. 183), hut eventu¬ 
ally was tacitly atMjuiesced in even hy members of 
the Order. The military conception is specially 
emphasized in the fundamental meditations of the 
‘Spiritual h^xercises,’ that manual of ascetical 
training devised by Loyola and communicated to 
his follow'ers, to be used first of all in securing their 
own progress in virtue, and afterwards for the 
salvation of their neighlsjurs. The cliaracteristic 
meditations known as the ‘ Kingdom of I'hrist 
and the ‘Two Standards’ are parables of human 
w'arfare. In the first Jesus Christ is set before ui 
as a leafier appealing for volunteers in a crusad< 
against the infidel. In view of His promise tha 
in all hardships He will share alike with His men 
and that they shall share with Him the fruits of 
victory, the conclusion is pressed home that nc 
right-minded Christian who possesses a spark ol 
knightly courage can remain deaf to .such a call 
In the ‘Two Standards’ the character of tin 
spiritual campaign is more closely studied. It is 
})ointed out that the tactics of the enemy Satan 
are to enchain mankind and drag them down by 
love of money, worldliness, and pride. From thir 
the conclusion is drawm that the only eifectivf 
combatant on the side of Christ is the man win 
has bound him.self to a life of actual poverty am 
humiliation after the example of the leader Him 
self. It is plain that all this makes appeal to twc 
of the strongest instincts of human nature, m 
stlncts deeply rooted in the Spaniards of Loyola • 


ay, viz. loyalty to the feudal chieftain, and the 
ipirit of generous fortitude. 

Now, it is this military ideal which above all 
upplies justification for the ‘blind’ obedience 
i^hich Ignatius desired to be the distinctive char- 
-cteristic. of his followers. 

‘More easily,’ he wrote In his famous letter on obedience, 
may we suffer ourselves to be surpassed by other religious 
>rders in fasting, watching, and other austerities of diet and 
■lothing whi(‘h they practise according? to their rule, but In true 
nd perfect obedience and the abnof^ation of our will and Judg;- 
iient, I vreatly desire, most dear brctliren, that those who serve 
4od in this Societ 3 ' should be conspicuous.' 

Insuhordination is the soldier’s most unforgiv¬ 
able crime, discipline a virtue which, so far as 
great bodies of men are concerned, comes even 
uefore courage. Consequently, in the military 
jrganization of his (’ompafiia, Ignatius insisted on 
obedience most of all. ‘ Tiieirs not to make reply, 
theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do or aie,’ 
must be the soldierly ideal as long as the w’orld 
lasts. And this w as especially true of such a force 
as the Spanish knight had comadved, a lightly 
equipped force ready to take the field at a moments 
notice in any forlorn hope, wdiatever the nature of 
tl»e service required of them. The blind obedience 
[)t the Jesuits has often been made a matter of 
i(‘proaeh, but in point of fact it was never meant 
by the founder to be an entirely blind obedience. 

It wiva ‘caeca quaedam obedieutia’ even to him, 
and in almost every context when sj)eakmg of 
olu'dience he limited its scope to tilings which 
were not sinful. For example, he says {Sutn- 
tuirinin, (uip. 31) that his disciples 
must endeavour to be resij^ried interiorly . . . conforming 
their will and judgment wholly to the Superior’s will and judg¬ 
ment in all things in which no sin is perceptible’ (‘ in omnibus 
ubi peccatuiu non cerneretur’). 

The charge that St. Ignatius in the very text 
of his Constitutions (lib. vi. cap. 5) emf)ow’er8 a 
suj)erior to bind his subjects to obedience even 
though compliance with the order involves the 
commission of a grievous sin—the famous obligatio 
ad peccatum —is based on a ridiculous misinter¬ 
pretation of a formula well known to the earlier 
canonists (see Jesuiten-Fabehiy p. 515 ff., and 

Monod’s preface to lioehmer, Les J^suites). Many 
wTiters, like L. von Ranke, John Addington 
Symonds, J. N. Fdggis, and others, who have at 
first made this accusation upon inadequate evi¬ 
dence, have afterwards withdrawn it when they 
have given themselves time to consider tlie texts 
at leisure. Always regarding the priests of his 
Order as a corps d'dite likely to be called upon for 
special service, Loyola saw the necessity of, besides 
perfect obedience, e(iiiipment by an extremely 
severe training. Instead of a single year of novice- 
sliip, as in the older Orders, two years, abounding 
in tests of the most varied kind, were imposed 
upon every candidate before he was permitted to 
take vows. Flven then the vows were ‘ simple,’ 
not solemn. The recruit was bound to the Society, 
but not the Society to the recruit, and the Father 
General might still at any time dismi.ss him if ho 
proved unsuitable. Practically speaking, a state 
of things soon resulted in which ordination to the 
priesthood could not be conferred much before the 
age of thirty, and the public vows, which finally 
marked a recruit’s acceptance as a ‘ formed ’ mem¬ 
ber of the body, were even then permitted only 
after a sort of second noviceship, knowm as the 
‘ third year of probation.’ Thus, apart from a few 
exceptional cases, the fully fledged Jesuit was and 
is bound to be a man well over thirty, wlio for at 
least a dozen years has been going through a 
process of formation under strict control, a large 
part of the time having been spent in study, three 
years in purely spiritual discipline, and, ordinarily 
speaking, another long period in the teaching or 
moral supervision of youth. Such a system seems 
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well calculated in itself to produce a type o 
ecclesiastic titled to cope with the dillicAilties and 
temptations of an apostolic life. It stands, at any 
rate, in acute contrast to tl»e haste with which the 
earlier monastic and mendicant Orders often bound 
tlndr memhers by solemn and irrevocable vows 
before they were well out of their teens. In its 
devotional as|)ect 3 the training of the members of 
the Society is based entirely u{)on the book of 
‘Spiritual Exercises’ comj)iled by their founder. 
Every year for eight days, and twice in early life 
for a period of a month continuously, each Jesuit, 
leaving all other occupations, devotes himself to 
‘ making the Exercises,’ thus to renew the memory 
of the principles upon which his choice of a voca 
tion is founded. It wa.s an extension of this 
practice in a modified form to select bodies of the 
clergy, students, so<lalitie3, and whole parishes 
which first brought into vo^e the system of re¬ 
treats and missions which nas found universal 
favour in the Church of Home, and has of late 
years become [)revaleut among the more advanced 
type of Anglicans. 

2 . Organization.—As regards the organization 
of the Society of Jesus not much neeci be said. 
The Constitutions, by which the Order is still 
governed, were drawn up by Loyola himself, but 
tardily and with some reluctance. His first idea 
had been that too many rules would hamper that 
adaptability to every apostolic purpose which was 
what he most desired to see in the institute that 
he had founded. A brief outline of the conception 
and j)ur})ose of the new Order is incorporated in 
the first papal hull of approbation, liegimini inili- 
tantis ecclesice, 27 Sept. 1540, hut the Constitu¬ 
tions themselves were not compiled until towards 
the close of Ignatius’s life, and were only approved 
by the General Congre^^ation which met in 1558 
alter his death to elect iiis successor. Still, they 
were entirely the Saint’s own work, as the fac¬ 
simile edition of the Spanish text (Rome, 1908), 
corrected and annotaUMl in his own handwriting, 
plainly shows. The story that Laynez, the second 
General, introduced important modifications is 
quite untrue. The military character of the 
Society appears in its very autocratic government. 
The hull of Gregory XIV., Eedesiae Catholicae, 
a[q)roving the Cojistitutions in every detail, calls 
the government frankly ‘monarchical and de¬ 
pendent on the will of a single 8 ui)erior.’ The 
(General is elected for life and his authority i.s 
supreme, though his power is in some measure 
controlled by an ‘admonitor’ and a small council 
of ‘assistants’ representing groups of ‘provinces.’ 
At present there are five assistancies—those of 
Italy, Spain, Germany, France, and the English- 
8 t)eaking countries. The organization of the whole 
Order in ‘ provinces,’ each governed by a ‘ provin¬ 
cial,’ is a matter of convenient administration, 
but every ‘provincial ’ and ‘ rector,’ the last being 
the title given to tlie superiors of the more im¬ 
portant colleges and resiliences, is appointed by 
the General himself, not nominated by any inter¬ 
mediate official or elected by the votes of his sub¬ 
ordinates. In a certain more strict sense only 
those who have taken their final public vows, viz. 
the ‘professed fathers’ and ‘formed coadjutors,’ 
are, properly speaking, members of the Order. 
The scholastics preparing for ordination, and also 
the novices, are inaeed accounted as belonging to 
the body and share in its privileges, but their con¬ 
nexion with it is probationary and terminable. 
To the existence of these different categories {the 
technicalities of which, often borrowed from the 
older canonists, are not readily understood by the 
ordinary reader) is probably due the wide-spread 
fiction that there exist among the Jesuits various 
degrees of initiation like those of the Freemasons. 


This idea, as well that of an organization of 
crypto-Jesuits and secret emissaries, has been 
largely fostered by romance writers of the type of 
Dumas p6re and still more seriously by the dis¬ 
semination of the notorious Monita Sccreta, a 
su[»posed Jesuit code of secret instructions, the 
apocryphal character of which is now universally 
recognized (on this see Duhr, Jesuiten-Fdbeln, ch. 
6 ; Rrou, Les J^suites de la Uqendc, i. 275-301 ; 
andMonod’s Introduction to Roebmer, LtsJtsuites, 
pp. Ixii-lxx). One circumstance which probably 
helped to render these and many similar fables 
more credible was the air of mystery which long 
enshrouded the Constitutions, the papal privileges, 
and even the ‘ S))iritual Exercises’ of the Society. 
All such documents were duly submitted to and 
approved by the highest ecclesia.stical authority 
(see, e.q., the bulls Quanto fmetuosius and Ascon- 
dente Domino, publislieil by Gregory XIII. in 1583 
and 1584). 'Idie text was also printed at an early 
date—that of the Fhxercises in 1548, the Constitu¬ 
tions in 1558-59 and repeatedly afterwards—but 
these copies were only for private use and were 
not sold to the public. Members of the Order 
were further distinctly forbidden to lend or show 
such documents to outsiders. Two reasons seem 
to have weighed with Ignatius in issuing this pro¬ 
hibition. First, the organization of the Society 
departed in many notable resi)ects from the manner 
of life of the oluer religious Orders. He did not 
want uselessly to awaken attention, challenge 
criticism, and probably provoke jealousy by pro¬ 
claiming these difi’erences to all the world. Tney 
were, after all, of no concern to anybody but 
the members of the Order. Further, in many of 
the.se innovations, and particularly in the case of 
the ‘ Spiritual Exerci.ses,’ the written text, when 
taken apart from oral tradition, might easily be 
misinterfjreted and misrepresented. The giving 
of the Exerci.ses was held to be a special art. They 
formed, in fact, a spiritual pharmacopceia which, 
like the dispensing of bodily medicines, ought not 
to be committed to inexperienced hands. One 
thing at any rate is obvious. These same Consti¬ 
tutions, privilege.s, and secret instructions which 
the Society has been accused of guarding .so jeal¬ 
ously from profane eyes are now to be found in 
every public library.^ On the many occasiona 
when tne Order ha.s been expelled from the differ¬ 
ent cities and States of Europe, even apart from 
the general 8 Up])rcssion of 1773, their books, MSS, 
and most secret papers have over and over again 
been seized. Many public collections contain 
hundreds of volumea of such impounded papers. 
The Jesuits must have been clever indeed, and 
their as.^ailants tlie most bungling of police agents, 
if they always succeeded in destroying the evidence 
of the existence of an inner circle of initiates con¬ 
spiring against the political and moral order of the 
world. The Geschichtc der Moralstrciiigkeiten, 
published by Dbllinger and Keusch in 1888-89, is 
a work which is almost entirely based upon papers 
of the Jesuits seized at the time of the suppression 
of the Society ; but, despite the strong anti-Jesuit 
feeling of the editors, tnose who go to this work 
n search of startling revelations of moral deprav- 
ty will surely be much disappointed. 

3 . Criticisms.—Perhaps tne charge which has 
most seriously weighed ui)on the Order, and which 
has at any rate entailed the most serious conse¬ 
quences in rendering them obnoxious to anti-cleri¬ 
cal governments, is the accusation of teaching the 
.awfulnesa of tyrannicide. That Juan Mariana 
t 16‘24) and some of the earlier moralists of the 
Society did, though with many safeguards and 

1 e.g,, two copies of the first ed. of the Constitutions, 1658-69, 
are In the British Museum Library, as well as numerous other 
editions 
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qualiiications, admit the view may readily be 
L^anted, but in tliis they were simply echoinj^^ tlie 
doctrine of many hi^dily respected medieval 

moralists, headlining wiLli John of Salisbury_a 

docdrine, moreover, cordially endorsed by not a 
few of the reformers, e.g. by John lionet and John 
Knox. Attemots, of course, are repeatedly made 
to connect sucn outrages as the assassination of 
Henry III. and Henry iv. of France, of William 
the Silent, of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, etc., 
or, again, the Gunpowder Plot, with the teacliim^ 
and inlluence of the Jesuits. I'lie weakness of 
the evidence on whicli such charges are ba.sed 
cannot be adequately illustrated here, but it may 
be pointed out that refutations have been pub¬ 
lished on the Jesuit side in such books as the 
Jes^iiten-Fabeln of Duhr and the similar French 
work of Brou. Nor are there wanting indepen¬ 
dent writers (see, e.g., A. Marks, Wlw Killea Sir 
Edmund Btrry Godfrey ?y Jjondon, 1905) who 
range themselves on tlie Jesuit side. 

The much-abused casuistry of the Jesuits stands 
upon precisely the same footing as their alleged 
advocacy of tyrannicide. To begin with, they did 
not create this branch of theological study. The 
casuists of the Society from the first based their 
conclusions entirely upon the similar though less 
methodical speculations of the mediaeval doctors 
and canonists, such men, e.g.^ as 8t. Thomas 
Aquinas and 8t. Antoninus of Florence. J'he same 
reproaches which are usually levelled against 
Jesuit casuistry might be directed with ecjual 
justice, or lack of justice, against the casuistry of 
their contemporaries who were not Jesuits, and 
indeed against the moral teaching of the whole 
Catholic Church. The Jesuits have drawn the fire 
of o[)posing critics simply because their text-ln^oks 
were the most widely appealed to and most com¬ 
monly used. No one really (‘onversant with the 
subject will maintain that the Jesuits either now 
form or formed in the past a school of ethics 
marked oil’ from that of the Dominicans, or that of 
8t. 8uli)ice, or even that of the Kedemptorists, by 
its di.sedifying laxity. The famous ‘ Probabilism ’ 
of the 8ociety is based ujion a very simple maxim, 
lex duhia non obligate which in ordinary life is 
ac-t/ed upon as the dictate of simple common sense 
(see the book Quos tgOy by ‘ Pilatus’ [Viktor Nau- 
mann], a non-('atholic writer, published in 1903 in 
answer to the attacks of von Hoensbroech). 8o, 
again, the principle that ‘the end justifies the 
means,’ while in certain texts it may obviously 
l>ear a quite innocent meaning, has luways been 
repudiated by the Society in its absolute and im¬ 
moral signification. (This charge has also been 
copiously dealt with by Duhr, Brou, and many 
otner writers.) No doubt much of the disfavour 
which attaclies to the casuistry of the Jesuits is 
due to the Lett res provinrialcs of Pascal. The 
Jansenist champion in these brilliant satires dealt 
a heavier blow than he foresaw or probably in¬ 
tended. He himself knew enough of the Jesuits to 
be aware that a sort of cynical indifference to 
right and wrong could not be laid to their charge. 
He also knew that the cultured audience whom he 
first addressed were equally far from believing that 
the religious brethren of ?5t. Fran(;;oi8 R6gi8, and 
such men as Maunoir, Binet, Suffren, and before 
long Bourdaloue, were so many Machiavellis. But 
both he and his readers found it most entertaining 
to see them cleverly travestied in that character. 
The humour of the letters was at first more that 
of a caricature than of a satire, and it is here prob¬ 
ably that we shall find an excuse for the truncated 
ana unfair quotations from Jesuit moralists that 
the letters contain. It was only at a later stage 
that Pascal pledged himself to the accuracy which 
would be expected in serious polemics. His w'ork, 


miblished anonymously, was primarily ^jeu cC esprit. 
But, as time went on, thanks partly to the bitter¬ 
ness of the Jansenist controversy, and partly to 
the pardonable indignation and recriminations in 
deadly earnest of the victims themselves, the attack 
wa^ understood much more seriously, and it is now 
quite commonly treated as if it were a protest of 
outraged virtue against a corruption which threat¬ 
ened all the moral standards. In point of fact, 
these technicalities and extreme positions dealt 
with in the folios of the casuists debating hypo¬ 
thetical i)roblem8 from their closets have as Tittle in- 
tluence upon general conduct as such constitutional 
maxims as ‘ the King can do no wrong,’ etc., have 
upon i)ractical ))olitic8. If the Jesuits were the 
unprincipled teachers of lax morality that their 
opponents contend they were, the laxity might be 
expected to show itself first in their own lives ; but 
even the most prejudiced admit tliat the standard 
of personal conuuct in the 8ociety has been a higli 
one. 

4 . Aims and development.—Although the 
develojmient of the Jesuit Order and the work of 
the Counter-Keformation went hand in hand, it 
would be an error to siipiiose that Ignatius insti¬ 
tuted his Compahfa witli the definite purjxise of 
combating Protestantism. If its best energies 
were expended in this service, the fact was due 
to inlluence from outside. As already indicated, 
Loyola’s conception of a troop highly trained and 
lightly equipped .so as to be ready for any emergency, 
contempfatea dispassionately every form of work 
which was ‘ad majorem Dei gloriam.’ P'or this 
reason the letters A.M.D.G. may be regarded as 
forming in some sense the badge of the 8ociety. 
But in the very earliest draft of the institute tliree 
dilferent fields of labour were singled out as especi¬ 
ally proper to its members, 'fhese were to teach 
the young, to preach to the ignorant and the 
heathen, and to guide Christians to perfection. 
The la.st of those ends was to l>e attained by hear¬ 
ing confessions and giving the Exercises. The 
second w'lis iield of such importance that the jiro- 
fessed h'nthers, the Hite of the 8ociety, added to the 
three solemn vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi¬ 
ence a fourth vow, pledging them to start upon any 
mission at home or abroad when desired by the 
sovereign pontiff, even at the risk of life, and even 
if they riad to beg their way to their destination. 
The catechetical instruction of the ignorant, or, 
as it was commonly called, the teacliing of the 
‘doctrina Christiana,’ w^as closely related to this 
missionary idea. The founder insisted that such 
employments should be recognized as not beneath 
the dignity, but, on the contrary, as the proper 
w'ork, of even the most learned members of tlie 
Order. 

In the held of missionary enterprise the achieve¬ 
ments of the Society have lieen remarkable. 
Beginninj^ with the wonderful career of St. 
Francis Xavier in India and Japan (1541-52), w'e 
might pass to the labours, partly apostolic, i)artly 
scientific, of M. Kicci, J. A. Schall von Bell, and 
F. Verbiost in China (1600-89), or to the heroic 
courage shown by the French Fathers, e.g. J. de 
Br^beuf, C. Lalemant, I, Jogues, J. Marquette, 
etc., between 1632 and 1685 among the American 
Indians. See for all this the impartial testimony 
of F. Parkman in his Jesuits in North America*^, 
London, 1886. Even more famous were the ‘ re¬ 
ductions ’ established among the Indians of Para¬ 
guay ; nor does the splendid work accomplished here 
fail to make itself felt even in such lively pages as 
those of K. B. Cunninghame Graham’s^ Vanished 
Arcadia, London, 1901. But there is hardly any part 
of the earth’s surface in w hich the Jesuit mission¬ 
aries have not laboured. Five Fathers went to the 
Congo at the instance of the king of Portugal as 
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early as 1547. Five sailed for Brazil in 1649, where 
the labours of Father Joseph Anchieta in particular 
were soon to make him known as the apostle of all 
that vast region. In 1559 ten Jesuits started for 
Abyssinia, founding a mission whose wonderful 
story is told in a long series of volumes now being 
published at the expense of the Italian government, 
oy C. Beccari. In the same year, 1559, three other 
priests began to labour among the K&tirs of South 
Africa, and a couple of years later two others 
reached Memphis in Upper Egypt. In 1568 a great 
missionary work was inaugurated by the arrival of 
Portillo and eight companions in Peru. Before 
fifty years had expired, the Peruvian Jesuits 
were divided into two separate ‘ provinces,’ while 
a hardly less thriving centre had been established 
in Mexico, whither thirteen Jesuits sailed for the 
first time in 1572. In 1615, St. Peter (Javer began 
hisextraordinary apostolate among the Negro slaves 
of Carthagena (see M. D. Petre, Ji^tfuopum ServuSy 
London, 1895). A mission was sent to the Tatars of 
the Black Sea region in 1603. In 1624 A. de Rhodes 
opened up a new field of latKJur in Tongking, and 
in the same year Antonio de Andrmle reached 
the heart of Tibet. But the record is endless. Of 
course there were many reverses. A Church which 
before long numbered over 300,000 converts had been 
founded by Xavier in Japan, but between 16(X) and 
1640 every missionary was killed or deported, and 
Christianity was exterminated by fire and sword 
(see M. Steichen, The Chinstian DaimyoSy Tokyo, 
1903). In most other countries, despite contraaic- 
tions, and in particular the domestic troubles 
originated by the controversy over the lawfulness 
of the ‘Chinese rites,’the missions maintained a 
vigorous growth until the suppression of the 
Society in 1773. 

Tile third special work of the Order was the 
education of youth ; and here also, as soon as the 
Jesuits began to set up colleges of their own, their 
success was remarkable. A more or less uniform 
method and arrangement of studies was contem¬ 
plated from the first. But the rough draft de 
Studiis Sodetatis Jem, outlined by Jerome Nadal 
between 1548 and 1552, readied its full develojuncnt 
only after much discussion and experiment in the 
Ratio atque Institxitio Siudiorum S.J, of 1599. 
(Important collections of documents relating to 
the Society’s educational methods and aims may 
be found in the four volumes contributed by G. 
M. Paclitler lo the Monumenta Germanice Poeda- 
gogica, Berlin, 1887 tL, and in the volume of 
Moniunenta Pcedagogica published by the Madrid 
Fathers, Madrid, 1901.) Perhaps no more convinc¬ 
ing tribute can be found to the educational success 
of the Jesuits than the fact that in 1605 Bacon in 
England could write of them as follows : 

‘Education: which excellent part of ancient di<»cipline hath 
been in some sort revived of late times by the colleges of the 
Jesuits; of whom, although in regard of their superstition I 
may say Qxu) m^liores, to deteriores, yet in regard of this, and 
some other points concerning human learning and moral mat ters, 

I may say, as Agesilaus said to his enemy PharnabazuK, Talis 
guum gis, utinam nogter tggeg ’ {Advancement o/ Learning, bk. 

1 .). 

In 1584 the Collegio Romano had 2108 students. 
At Rouen the attendance averaged 2(X)0. For a 
great part of the 17th cent, the scholars at the 
college of Louis le Grand, Paris, varied from 1800 
to 3000. In 1615 the Society had 373 colleges and 
seminaries under its direction. In 1706 the number 
of collegiate and university establi.shrnents had 
risen to 769. Schwickerath computes that, when 
the Order, towards the close of the 17th cent., was 
at the height of its educational fame, the number 
of students attending its classes at any one time 
must have amounted to a total of 200,0(X). As 
regards the growth of the Jesuit body itself we 
may note that, while at the death of St. Ignatius 


in 1556 there were 12 provinces and 1000 mem¬ 
bers of the Order all told, these numbers at 
the death of Laynez, the second General, nine 
ears later, had increased to 18 provinces and 3500 
esuits. In 1615, at the death of Acquaviva, the 
fifth General, there were 32 provinces and 13,112 
members, and in 1770 just before the suppression 
42 provinces and 23,000 members. No Jesuit has 
ever been elected pope, and comparatively few 
have been created cardinals or raised to high office 
in the Church, but it must be remembered that all 
professed Fathers take a vow to accejit no ecclesi¬ 
astical dignity, and from this vow tliey can be 
released only by the express command of the Holy 
See. 

The Jesuit Order, in virtue of its monarchical 
government, its centralization, and its special vow 
of obedience to the pope, has always inclined to an 
extreme ultramontanism. This has constantly 
brought it into conflict with nationalist movements, 
wliile, on the other liand, its independence of 
episcopal control and its claims, whether justified 
or not, to figure as a corps d'dite have often made 
the secular clergy somewhat lukewarm in its 
defence. Add to this the bitter attacks and 
calumnies of its avowed enemies, the free-thinkers, 
Evangelicals, Jansenists, etc., and we have prob¬ 
ably sufficient explanation, even apart from the 
prayer of the founder that persecution should be 
their lot, for the numerous uecrees of hanisliinent 
of which they have been the object. In the latter 
half of the 18th cent, the spread of infidelity and 
corruption of morals, especially in France, together 
with the political intrigues of the ministers of the 
Bourbon princes, led to a combined attack upon 
the very existence of the Society. ITetcxts were 
naturally found in the indiscretions or alleged 
misconduct of some individual members of the 
Order—the bankruj>tcy of Father A. Lavalette in 
certain commercial transactions connected with the 
missions being the most serious of these. As a 
result the Jesuits were banished and their property 
was confiscated in Portugal (1759), France (1765), 
Spain and its dependencies (1767), and, finally, 
Naples (1767). A few years later the pressure 
brought to bear upon Pope Clement XI v. was so 
great that he yielded to the storm, and in 1773 
published a brief supjircssing the Society altogether. 
Strangely enough, in White Russia the autocrat 
P^mpress Catherine would not allow the decree of 
suppression to be promulgated, and a few Jesuits 
still held together. After the French Revolution, 
I’ope Pius VII. approved their corporate existence 
and eventually, in 1814, restored the Society by 
the bull Sollicitudo omnium ecclesiarum. Since 
then the Order, though with many vicissitudes, 
has again established itself in all European coun¬ 
tries, in N. and S. America, and in many of the old 
mission fields; it has resumed the work of educa¬ 
tion ; and at present it numbers in all some 17,000 
members. 

Litbraturb. —Thefliteratnre relating; to the Jesuits is vast, 
and for a relatively conii»lete bihlioj^raphy the reader muat 
be referred to some such work as that of Max Heiinbucher, 
Die Orden xind Kongregationtn der kathol. Kirche '^, I’aderborn, 
HM)8, iii. 1-258, esp. 1-12, or to the art. ‘Society of Jesug’ in 
CE xiv. 81. The ten volumes of C. Sommervoeel and A. de 
Backer, Bihliolh^que de la Compagnie de Jesus Paris, 
l8iM)-i909, not only contain an enumeration of all the books 
and editions published by the Jesuits, but also, in vol. x., an 
elaborate classification of subjects— e.g., on pp. 1010-1020 we 
have a list of apolof^etic works written by Jesuits in defence of 
the Society in reply to such assailants as Pascal and Quinet, 
bibliographies compiled from a more or less antagonistic point 
of view may be found in PRE^ vlii. 742 ff., and in G. Monod 
and H. Boehmer, Lee Jisuites, Paris, 1910, pp. 296-301. 

Tlie more important MS sources for the early history of the 
Order are all being critically edited by the Jesuits of Madrid in 
the series of Monumenta Uietoriea Societatis Jesu. These 
include a very complete edition of the letters of St. Ignatius as 
also of documents emanating from nearly all the companions of 
the founder, notably St. Francis Xavier, Laynez, Blessed Peter 
Faber, 8t. FVancls Borgia, etc. Another remarkable collection 
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is that of O. Braunsberger, Petri Canisii rpist^he et acta, 
Freiburg, 1896(T., of winch h\k volumes have now appeared. 

Many documents connected with the liistory of the Jesuits in 
France have been publlalied by A. Carayon, hocvinruts in,\iitit 
concemant la Coinpaynie de J^sits, vols., I’oitiers, IbbJ-isb 
and J. M. Prat, liecherchcs Juniori<pus, 5 vols., Lyons, l87r>- 
70. For Great Britain, Henry Foley has edited ‘Pecords of 
tfis English J*rovince of the Society nt Jesus, 7 vols., I/)ndon, 
1876-8;}, and John Morris, The Troubles of our CutlioUc Pore'- 
fathers, 3 vols., do. 187i-77, as also TJu Condition of Catholics 
under James i.'^, do. 1 h 7‘2, and other works. Much original 
material concerning Scottish Jesuits may be found in W. 
Forbes Leith, Narratives of Scottish Catholics, do. 188.7, and 
Jileuioirs of Scottish Catholics, 2 vols., do. 19U9. With regard 
to the foreign missioris, collections of letters from Japan, China, 
North America, etc., are too numerous to mention in detail', 
but prominence may be given tx) the great American under¬ 
taking of R. G. Thwaites, The Jesuit lielations and Allied 
Documents, 73 vols., Cleveland, 1896-1901, and to the luttres 
idijiantes et curieuses, of which the first edition, prepared by 
C. Le Gobien and others, appeared in 34 vols. at Paris in 1702 IT. 

Of general histories of the Jesuits the best known is that 
of J. Cr^tineau-Joly, Uistoire rehgieuse, pohtigue et littiraire 
de la Compagnie de J^,8 uh'\ 6 vols., Paris, 18.71. It has been 
translated into various languages, and an abridgment has lieen 
published in Knglish by 11. N[c*ave], The Jesuits, their Foun¬ 
dation and liistory, 2 vols., Lomlon, 1879. It is admitted by 
all, however, that Cr(iaineau-Joly s work is uncritical ami ex¬ 
travagantly eulogistic. On the other hand, most of the histories 
written professedly from a hostile standpoint—e.*/., those of T. 
Griesinger, The Jesuits'^, do. 1880; G. B. Nicolini, Hist, of 
Jesuits, do. 1864 ; W. H. Rule, Celebrated Jesuits, 2 vols., do. 
186)3, and even that published quite recently by J, McCabe 
(A Cayidid liistory of the Jesuits, do. 1913>“are mere caricatures 
and quite untrustworthy. More sober accounts are given by 
Steitz-Zdckler in PRK^ viil. 742-784, and by Monod-Boehmer, 
op. cit. ; bub these are, of course, only summaries. A delaile< 
lAtin chronicle, Historice Societatis Jesn, of whiidi the firsi 
volume, by N. Orlandlni, was published in 1614, wa.s carried m 
by F. Sacchino, J. Jouvancy, and J. C. Cordara, dow u to the 
ear 10;}3. It occupies six folio volumes, but is never likely to 
e I'ontinued. In place of this a history on much more modern 
and Hcientitlc lines was organized by the late General of the 
Society, Louis Martin. According to this scheme, each * Assist- 
ancy ’ is to publish ita own history in its own language, and we 
have at present: A. Astrain, Hist, de la Comp, de J^sus en la 
asistencia de Espafla, Madrid, 19('2ff.—so far 3 vols.; H. 
Fouqueray, Hist, de la Comp, de J^sus en France, Paris, 19u9tT. 

—80 far 2 vol8. ; B. Duhr, (iesch. der Jesuiten in den Landem 
deutscher Zunge, Freiburg, 19t)7 IT.—io far 2 vols. ; P. Tacchi- 
Venturi, Storla della Comp, di Gesu in Italia, Rome, 1910— bo 
far 1 vol. ; T. Hughes, liistory of the Society of Jcstis in 
North America : Colonial and Federal, London, 1908fT.— bo far 
3 vols. The history of the English Assistancy, going back to 
the days of R. Parsons and E. Campion under Elizabeth, is 
being prepared by J. H. Pollen, who has already published 
valuable contributions in I'Ju Month, especially for 1902-08, 
and in the publications of the Catholic Record Society. 

With regan.1 to what maybe called the ‘ Apologetic' of the 
Jeaiiila, we may number among the more serious assailants of 
the Order: P. von Hoensbroech, Vierzehn Jahre Jesuit, 
l>eipzig, 1910 (Eng. tr. by II. Zimmern, London, 1911); J. 
Huber, Der Jesuiten-Orden, Berlin, 1873; H. Muller, Jjcs 
O rigines de la Comj). de Jisus, Paris, 1898; F. H. Reusch, 
Ile.itrage zur Gerch. des Jesuitenordens, Munich, 1894 ; J. J. I. 
Dbllinger and F, H. Reusch, Gesch. der Moralstreitigkexten, 
Leipzig, 1888-89; E. L. Taunton, Uist. of the Jesuits in 
England, lhSO-1775, London, 1901; Walter Walsh, 7’A« 
Jesuits in Great Britaixi, do. 1903; E. Gotbein, Ignatius v. 
Loyola und die Gegenreformatioxx, Halle, 1895. Of works 
written in answer we rnav name among the more comprehensive : 
B. Duhr, Jesuiten-Fabeln*, Freiburg, 1904; A. Brou, Les 
J^tuites de la Ugende, 2 vols., Paris, 1900; M. U. Maynard, 
Les Provinciates et leur refutation, do. 1861-62; M. Reich 
mann, Der Ziveck heiligt die Mittel, Freiburg, 1903; also the 
two books of ‘ Pilatus’ (Viktor Naumann). (Juos ego, Regens¬ 
burg, 1904, and Der Jesuilismus, do. 1906, largely dealing with 
the attacks of von Hoensbroech. On the matter of education 
see R. Schwickerath, Jesuit Education, St. Louis, 1903 ; K. 
A. Schmid, Gesch. Erziehung, vol. v. pt. ii., Stuttgart, 
1901. . 

The ofhcial documenta of the Society—Constitutions, Rules, 
Decrees of (ieneral Congregations, Spiritual Exercises, Ratio 
Studiorum, Bulls, etc.—will all be found collected in the various 
editions of the Jnstitutum Societatis Jesu, especially in the last 
edition, Rome, 1809 ff. More critical editions of the Constitu¬ 
tions, Spiritual Exercises, Ratio Studiorum, etc., have been 
issued separately within the last few years. 

Herbert Thurston. 


JESUS CHRIST. 

[W. Douglas Mackenzie.] 

I. The personal founders of religion.— 
I. Introductory.—Jesus Christ is to be described 
in this article the founder of Christianity. In 
doing this it must be remembered that Christianity 


-s one phase of the reliLdous history of nmnkind, 
and its founder i.s not the only one who has founded 
a reliLGon. Whatever classification of the relicoons 
of the world we may adopt, the Christian religion 
must he described as positive, Tiersonal, and uni¬ 
versal. In tlio possession of all tiiree cliaracter- 
sties it can be compared only with Biuldliisin and 
Islam. One liistoi ie person is recognized in each 
of these great religions as its ‘founder.’ Jiy his 
own e.xpeiience, teaching, and deliberate policy he 
has formed a group of primary discij)les and has 
established through his intluenee u})()n them ita 
positive history, its peculiar characteristics, and 
Its claims to universal authority. Hoilding has 
said (Philos, of KcL, Eng. tr., 19uG, p. 119), in re¬ 
gard to the important dillerences which occur in 
the nature alike of religious faith and of religious 
feeling, that they are conditioned ‘ by ditVerences 
of value and of motiv(*s of evaluation, by dillerences 
of knowledge uf reality, and by dilliucnces in the 
energy witli which value and reality are brought 
together and com[»arcd.’ We may put the same 
tiling in more familiar words (ly saying that 
three elements enter into the nature of every re¬ 
ligion. 9'he first is the sense of some human need, 
or the desire for some form of good, ithysical, 
moral, or spiritual ; t he second is the conception of 
some object, divine and superhuman, wlio satisfies 
this need ; the third is the attitude and conduct of 
man, by means of whicli it is believed that the 
desire for good is met l>y the God who is conceived 
of as its jiossessor and dispenser. 'Fiie inlluence of 
he personal founder of a religion must he measured 
n relation to each of these elements of tlie religious 
lonseiousness, if we would rightly grasp the })lace 
vliich he occupies in the history of religion and the 
lace of his religion among the other religions of 
he world. 

2. Brief comparison of three founded religions.— 

Any description of the nature of a founded religion 
nust involve a statement of the work of its founder 
)vith respect to these essential elements. Hut it 
will he convenient in view of the peculiar nature 
)f such a religion to consider the material in close 
elation to himself. 

(1) The human need to he satisfed or form of 
good to be bestowed. —I'his may he viewed nega- 
ively, in relation to evil, as deliverance from 
uilVering, sin, and death ; and positively, in relation 
to good, as the attainment of a blessed and eternal 
life in union with God. Buddhism is seriously 
defective on both sides. It conceives of evil almost 
wholly in terms of suffering, and of deliverance 
as a process of individual moral and spiritual self- 
culture. The end is described as Nirvana, which, 
whether it implies conscious immortality or not, is 
at any rate conceived of mainly in negative terms. 
Buddha, weary of Hindu abstractions and subtle¬ 
ties, was content with agnosticism in regard to the 
divine. Islam is also detective through an im¬ 
perfect conception of sin and an unspiritual view 
of the realm of bliss, while its view of God os 
absolute, unconditioned Will, though marking a 
great advance upon Buddhism, prevents a joyous 
faith in Him as the Saviour and Eriend even of His 
own people. Muhammad was obviously faulty in 
moral character and unable to proclaim a gospel of 
faith. Christianity even in the NT, hut with great 
variety of expression and personal emphasis in 
dillerent phases of its history, conceives of this 
whole matter with singular richness and fullness. 
Whether we call it salvation, or eternal lif©) or 
glory, or union with God and the mystical vision, 
this religion presents a view of sin and holiness, of 
deliverance and perfection, of man s present rela¬ 
tion to nature and the life to come, which obviously 
surpasses the other two, correcting, supplement¬ 
ing, and sublimating them from point to point. It 
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is imnortant to notice, what must be more fully 
considered later in this article in relation to 
the founder of Christianity, that the moral 
and spiritual history of each of the three personal 
founclers threw j)eculiar li^ht upon the held of 
need, so that his followers discovered or interpreted 
tlieir needs through that history. 

(2) The specuil fiuic.tion or ^office ’ of the founder. 
—Here three ideas must be recognized as essential. 
The personality must ultimately be viewed as 
exemplar, or prophet, or redeemer, or as a combina¬ 
tion of two or three of these. Yet, when the 
central idea of each of these functions is thoroughly 
conceived, it will be found to involve the others. 
Buddhism in its first stages knew its foumler 
[)rimarily as exemplar of the process of enlighten¬ 
ment. His teaching function arose from and was 
based upon his personal exiierience of salvation. 
But later Buddhism sliowed powerful tendencies to 
enlarge his authority into that of a projdict and 
his experience into that of a redeemer. The founder 
of Islam was conceived of primarily as a proj)het, 
inspired with definite and direct messages from 
God. As in Buddhism the prophetic, .so liere the 
exemplary, function of the h)»inder was obs<;ured. 
And yet, of course, the personal character and con¬ 
duct of the Prophet has inevitably moulded the 
ethics of his religion. The ‘imitation^ of Mu¬ 
hammad is confined to the ‘copying of external 
acts’ (1_). B. Macdonald, As^>eeiH of Islam^ New 
York, 1911, p. lU3), but the influence of his spirit 
and personal life has gone deeper. Christianity 
views Jesus Christ as the perfect exemplar of the 
character of God the Father, as the full revealer of 
religious truth, and also as the redeemer, whose 
jiersonal experience, inter])reted as His ‘work,’ 
changed the moral relations of God and men. 

(3) 'The person of the founder. —Though the 
Buddha himself, according to the tradition, assumed 
an agnostic position as to the Absolute Being, and 
was wholly concerned with a system of ethical 
culture for the attainment of deliverance, his 
followers in after generations came to think of him 
as an incarnation of the Supreme Spirit. So also 
some of the followers of Kluhammad gradually 
worked out a doctrine of his person resembling 
the Arian doctrine of Christ, though this has not 
l^ecome a characteristic element of that faith. Chris¬ 
tianity from the first viewed its founder as a super¬ 
human being, as one who had become incarnate, 
who as thii.s an incarnate, divine personality exer¬ 
cised all the functions of exemplar, revealer, and 
redeemer, distinctly and with ideal comj)leteness, 
and who met the fundamental needs of man for 
moral harmony with God, for victory over all evil, 
and for eternal life. 

3 . The field of practical decision.—It is obvious 
from this brief comparison that in certain matters 
a modified parallelism exists between the three 
great ‘ founaed ’ religions. Hence their founders 
are often compared with one anotlier or named 
together in current literature. And one result of 
this modern spirit is the energetic challenge as to 
why one should be accepted as final in preference 
to either of the others; e.f/., J. Estlin Carpenter, 
after comparing the ‘ exaltation ’ of Gautama with 
that of Jesus, addresses Cliristendom thus: ‘In 
each case the belief is justified by an appeal to ex¬ 
perience. Why is the one to be repudiated, while 
the other is allowed ? ’ (in Jesus or Christ ? l.ondon, 
1909, p. 247). There can be no doubt that each of 
these great personalities has jiroved to be a most 
owerful dynamic in the history of man ; each 
as contributed rich material to man’s religious 
experience ; each has exercised profound influence 
upon the ethical conceptions and the civilization of 
great ma.sses of humanity ; each personality has 
become more or less directly bound up with that 


interpretation of God and the world which on the 
whole is the distinguishing property of the religion 
and the form of civilization associated with his name. 
It is not the aim of this article to carry out the com- 
pari.son any furtlier. That comparison is being 
carried out in one w ay by this Encyclo}){edia of 
Religion and Ethics, and indeed by every scientific 
contribution to the liistory and science of religion. 
For every serious and extensive study of any re¬ 
ligion raises the question whether a really univer.sal 
and final religion is necessary or possible, and, if 
so, what that final religion maybe. But the com¬ 
parison is being carried out in another and still 
more potent way, to which indeed each scientific 
piece of work is subordinate, on every mission field 
w'here the heralds of the personal founders confront 
one another. There each system faces what is after 
all the final test of the final religion, namely, its 
adequacy to meet the deepest needs of the human 
.soul. 

II. Tue consciousness of Jesus Christ.— 
i. The rise of the problem.— The investigation 
of the life of Christ in the 19th cent, and the w hole 
trend of modern thought have combined to set in 
anew light the problem of His Person. One of the 
most vital elements in that problem is stated in 
the j)hra.se ‘the consciousness of Jesus.’ As soon 
as the ej>och-making Leben Jesu of Strauss lajgan 
to be considered, this subject came to view'. The 
change appeared at once on the orthodox side in 
Neander's (Hambur^^% 1837). Itw'asalso 

signalized in the successive editions of Ullmann’s 
Die Snndlosigkeit Jesu (Eng. tr.. The Sinlessncss of 
Jesus). Strauss’s method of attack compelled men 
to think more seriously even tlian he did himself of 
that which lay behimi all the sejiarate utterances 
of Jesus, namely tliat consciousnes.s of Himself 
from which His whole attitude, action, purfiose, 
and .sjieech arose. Hence in that work of Neander 
we have the first earnest dealing w’ith His con- 
s(;iousness and its hi.storical development. Parallel 
with the development of the sense of history and 
contributing to the same result was the movement 
of thought which sprang mainly from Schleier- 
macher. His very definition of religion a.s ‘the 
feeling of dependence’ and his penetrating analysis 
of the religious consciou.sness com{)elle(l men to 
apply to the founder of Christianity the same tests 
of reality which they were learning to aj^}>ly to the 
whole range of religious inquiry. F'rom the days 
of Strau.ss and Neander the volume of inquiry 
grew steadily. The historians like Schenkel and 
Keim, Ha.se and Weiss, and a dogmatician like 
Gess {Christi Person und Werky vol. i.) found this 
to be the central question—What w'as the form 
and content and hi.story of the self-consciou.sness of 
Jesus? In English the first use of the phrase is to 
be found, perhaps, in John Young’s 'The Christ of 
History (1857), in w'hich w'e have a discussion of 
‘ His own Idea of His Public Life ’ (bk. ii. pt. i.) and 
‘The Forms of His Consciousness’ (bk. iii. pt. ii.). 
In H. P. Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, The Divinity 
of our Lordy we find the Fourth Lecture entitled 
Our Lord’s Divinity as witnessed by His Con¬ 
sciousness.’ But it was only gradually that the 
subject won a large place in the theology of the 
Engli.sh-speaking workl, and that mainly through 
the w'ritings of tliree men, A. B. Bruce {The Train- 
ing of the Ttvelve^ The Humiliation of Christ [Lect. 
vi.], The Kingdom of God)^ A. M. Fairbairn 
{Studies in the Life of Christy The Place of Christ 
in Modem Theology)y and C. Gore (Essay in Lux 
Mundiy The Incarnation of the Son of Gody 
and Dissertations). It is important to remember 
that for a brief period strong objections were felt 
to the investigation of the consciousness of our 
Lord. For exarnple, W. Sanday in his article on 
‘Jesus Christ’ (Hastings’ DB ii. 603) said : ‘On 
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the Christian hypothesis, frankly held, any such 
grasp [i.c. ‘of the consciousness to be investigated’] 
would seem to be excluded, and the attempt to 
read) it could hardly be made without irreverence.’ 
The dillerence between that ])ositif)n ami the bold 
8 j)oculations on this very toj)ic by the same author 
in his Christologics Ancient and Modern marks the 
increasing range, conlidence, and reverent courage 
with which this absolutely unique historical prob¬ 
lem has been exj»lored by English and American 
theologians during the last quarter of a century. 

ii. IhlK NATURK OF THE I’KOHLEM.—There is 
Btill much uncertainty among those who discuss 
this sil'bject as to the exacit nature of the question 
before them. And the uncertainty leads to as- 
sunijttions which limit the inquiry or determine its 
dogmatic; conclusions in advance. 

( 1 ) The Christian hypothesis.—Jf Jesus is con¬ 
ceived of primarily and definitely as a prophet or 
as an abnormal religious enthusiast, or even as the 
sanest and deepest religdous spirit in human his¬ 
tory, the miestion of His consciousness will be 
classed wholly with the study of religious geniuses, 
or, at most, of inspired messengers of (iod. And 
then the phenomena of O'l' |)roj)hecy, of religious 
devotion ami insight among religious leaders of 
various races and ages, will be relevant to the 
interpretation of His case. Through what stages 
and with what inheritance the normal human mind 
and will did attain such moral and spiritual pre¬ 
eminence os His will be the main matter of investi¬ 
gation. But on the Christian h 3 q)othesis we are 
here concerned with something more, something 
quite uni(iue and raised beyond the level even of 
tlie highest religious experience known to history. 
The >JT and the vast mass of Christian believers, 
08 well as the main course of theology, present us 
with a new idea, namely that of a superhuman 
conscious will which has entered for definite moral 
ends into the conditions of human experience. It 
asserts that in Jesus Christ we have a tinique type 
of personality. It is at once human because it is 
conscious will, and yet more than human because 
it has invaded the course of human life from a 
range of conscious being and life above the human. 
Idle neglect to take this matter seriously has led 
to such amazing confusions of thought and fact as 
infest, for example, so brilliant a work as that of 
Wernlo {Die An/cingc unscrer lieliqion). That 
author repeatedly insists that in the Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus we have something super¬ 
human, ami this he calls ‘ the mystery of the ormdn 
of Christianity.’ And he then insists that this 
superhuman, more than prophetic, consciousness 
was capable of the most astounding blunders ; e.g.y 
he asserts boldly that the choice by J esus of the three 
titles, Messiah, Son of God, and Son of Man, ‘ from 
the first turned out to be the misfortune of the new 
religion’ (p. 38 [ 2 nd ed.]). A misfortune thus 
central to the history of the religion which He 
founded ought to be scarcely conceivable if we take 
Uie idea of the superhuman consciousness of Jesus 
seriously and thoroughly. Even Kitschl insists 
that ‘ beyond all doubt Jesus was conscious of a 
new and hitherto unknown relation to God, and 
said so to His disciples’ {Justification and Jiecon- 
ciliationy Eng. tr., p. 386). 

(2) The word ‘ consciousness\ —It is in the interests 
of sound thinking about this ‘ unique historic con¬ 
sciousness ’ to recall the fact that modern science 
and philosophy have combined to clear and also 
vastly to extend the use of that word ‘ consciousness.’ 
We recognize now everywhere that there are various 
^ades of consciousness. It exists in many kinds, 
between all of which there are definite unities as 
well 08 diversities. Thus so calm and careful a 
thinker cus C. A. Strong ( Why the Mind has a Bodpy 
New York, 1908 ) says that ‘ the origin of cons^noua- 


ncss can be explained, if at all, only out of anteced¬ 
ent realities of the same order ’ (p. 268), and, again, 
‘consciousness has arisen out of simjiler mental 
facts.’ No one except a materialist believes that 
this world contains all the forms of conscious 
beings that exist. There may bo many kinds and 
grades of consciousne.ss nhuvCy as there are, in our 
own world, many below the human. Nor would it 
be q\iite ‘modern’ to hold dogmatically that the 
human consciousness is shut oil' froni contact with 
all forms of consedonsness except tliose that are 
alive at any one time upon this earth. Now the 
Christian hypothesis has hitherto been this, that 
in Jesus Christ a su[>erhuman (;onscious will has 
taken its place in histoiy, manifesting throughout 
all its ranges of expression at once its alliance with 
and its difl’erence from the ordinary type of human 
consciousness. U})on that dillerence in unity the 
whole peculiar religious value of the history of 
Jesus Christ has been made to rest from the Apos¬ 
tolic days down to the world-wide promulgation of 
the Christian message in our own day. 

(3) KlemerUs invoiced in the investigation .—'The 
investigation of the consciousness of the historic 
Christ must contain difliculties w'hi(;h are peculiar 
to that subject. As to its modes of action, its 
develofunent, its content, its relation to the divine 
purpose with humanity, and its iniluence ujion the 
meaning of human life and the destiny of the race, 
such a consciousness must present unique features 
to the student of history and religion. These 
pe(;uliarities must have all'ected the course of His 
relations with the men about Him, their estimate 
of Him, their ajifireciation and their memory of 
His words and deeds. If the natural and inevitable 
confusion of mind is rellected in their records, if 
these records show' that their estimate of Him 
varied and grew, and that their very memory of 
Hi.s earlier words and deeds became colourecf by 
the fuller knowledge of later days—all this will 
add to the peiqdexity even of that historian who 
believes most profoundly that in Jesus Christ a 
more than human self manifested its conscious will, 
and who at the same time seeks accuracy of 
historical statement, and clearness in the psycho- 
logi(;al analysis of experience. And here we are 
facing the supreme problem. If Christ was divine 
and His history on earth w'as and is essential to 
the perfecting of mankind, then His consciousness 
in its self-manifestations w^as and is one of the 
basal facts of human existence. And consciousness 
has this w’onderful property, that in it knowledge 
and being are made one. My existence is not 
dependent on my thought, nor my thought on my 
existence. The 8 elf-c;ons(;iou 8 thing exists only in 
being conscious and is conscious only in existing. 
Hence w’e do not merely argue from the words 
and acts of a human consciousness to a human 
being behind or above them. In those words 
and acts the self is revealed. The conscious will 
is the ultimate fact, the real and inmost nature 
of it. 

iii. Factors in the solution of the prob¬ 
lem.—A. The religion of Jesus.— Any study 
of tlie consciousness of Jesus must begin with the 
qualities of His own religious life. And there we 
must take note both ( 1 ) of wdiat He inherited and 
retained in mature life from His Jewish ancc'stry 
and from the religious life of His environment, and 
(‘ 2 ) of wdiat there was of dillerence between His 
personal outlook and that of the people among 
whom He lived. 

I. The mixed atmosphere of His day.—It is not 
too much to say that among the Jews of His day 
religion was everything. The circles that we^e 
influenced by their conquerors during the Greek 
and Itoman occupations, and strove to ape Roman 
fashions or }»ursue Greek culture, were disowned by 
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the j^reat niafis of the people. The relation of Israel 
to (iod and the i>nrpose oi CkhI with Israel remained 
as the supreme suhjeeLs of thought and diseu.ssion. 
In the synagogue Jesus heard the Law read and 
ex})oumled from tender years. J'o the Tem}>lo He 
was t/aken in due course for the performance of 
His inherited duties there. His own rtuidingof the 
Scriptures must have been deep, since 11 is teaching 
is saturated hy quotations and illuminate<l by fresh 
interpretations of nearly all parts nf the () F, and 
especially of the Psalms, Isaiah, and Daniel. Im- 
)ortaut references to the Pentateuch occur, which 
ie used and cited without question as to author.shi[> 
or historicity. For Him the O'F remained as the 
true revelation of (iod Himstdf. God is the creator 
and sustainer of nature and of man, the ruler of 
liistory. God is the 1'ather of the peoj)le (Mk 7^, 
Mt 15*^*^) and they are ‘sons of the kingdom’(Mt 
8 ^^). He has promulgated His law of righteou.sness 
through Moses( Mk 7^'^®), and hasannounced through 
the prophets the day of the Messiah when His King¬ 
dom shall be e.stahlishe<l in tlie earth (Mt Lk 
4]«-23j These things He had been taught, and He 
held them true. And He takes fnr granted that His 
hearers know and believe them. Put, as Balden- 
sperger has pointed out (/Am Sc/bstbeivusstsein 
Jesu^, p. 72ti‘., ‘2nd ed., p. 54 ti’.), there was felt at 
that time a deep patlietic uneasiness in regard to the 
Temple worship, and at the same time a strained 
and passionate coiutentration uj)on the applicaiion 
of the law to the details of daily conduct. God in 
His transcendent holiness seemed to have vanished 
from the sin-stained land. The voice of |)roj)hecy 
had long c(\'ised, the Temple had been repeatedly 
deli led liy (xcntile conquerors, the holy city was 
iind(U' foreign rule. J’he s<*nse of fellowship with 
.Jahweh was brokitn. Yet His Law and [iromise were 
there in written form. In three directions relief 
was sought : first, by filling up the interspace be¬ 
tween (jlod and man with heavenly hierarchies ; 
second, by the formation of quietist circles like 
the Fssenes, who sought, away from the clash c)f 
the world’s warfare, the lost secret of the ancient 
fellowship with Jahweh ; and third, by the cherish¬ 
ing of apocalyptic dreams, in wiiich the Day of the 
Lord was seen as the sheer and sudden act of God 
breaking in u[)on the course of history. Not with 
earthly armies but by supernatural agencies did 
many now look for the appearing of that hour when 
the ancient promises would be fulfilled, and Israel 
once more vindicated, justified, as the chosen and 
supreme peo])le of God. In such a mixed atmo¬ 
sphere at once of stubborn faith and of s])iritual 
bitterness, of national humiliation and legalistic 
pride, of religious fervour and moral blindue.ss, of 
po'itical defeat and apocalyptic hope, Jesus grew 
up. In some measure all these elements can he 
found in the men of His day, and in Him. But in 
Him ap{)ear ruiw and distinctive characteristics. 

2 . Elements in the religious consciousness of 
Jesus.—Through what processes of experience and 
thought His youth and early marih<a)d passed, we 
do not know. When He stands before us in the 
Gosj)els, He has already attained maturity. His 
self-consciousness is fully developed. All attempts 
to prove that after His baptism He obviously 
changed His mind, or received entirely new rerela¬ 
tions of His office in the world, have as yet failed 
to win general consent. The utmost that has been 
done is to mark out more clearly the manner in 
which His central self-consciousness adapted itself 
to the conditions which were unfolded in the lives 
of those with whom He came in contact. His will 
was indeed conditioned by the wills of others in its 
progressive operation, and His metiiod of dealing 
with them developed itself appropriately from stage 
to stage. Various fresh phases of His task no doubt 
did appear as these stages were passed through. But 


from first to last His own religious consciousness 
remained consistent and unchanged, and it implied 
from the beginning the fundamental elements of 
His work. Of His religious consciousness we shall 
here name three princif)al elements. 

(rt) Secret of divine fellowship. — He found the 
secret of fellowship with God in the condition of 
the heart. At one stroke He lays aside the burdens 
of the external law and their elalioration hy tradi¬ 
tion. Even the doctrine of rigliteousneas, as an act 
and gift of grace at the advent of the Kingdom, is 
deeply modified. Kighteousness before G<jd, the 
‘ ble 8 .sedness’ of the divine fellowship, rests on what 
a man is ‘ inwardly,’ at the inmost sources of 
thought and volition. ‘ Out of the heart proceed’ 
all evil things (Mk In his ‘ heart a man 

may commit the vilest sin, and tliere, before God, 
it is a completed deed (Mt 5'-^). It is the pure ii» 
‘ heart’ that shall reccivi; the vision of God at that 
day. Tliis does not mean that the outer life has no 
significance. No one can insist more relentlessly 
upon full and literal obedience to the known will 
of God (Mt 12 -"‘' and ||, Mt 7^®'=^, Lk ; there 
is no limit to the sacrifice which purity of heart 
demands (Mk 9^**); the slightest needs that come 
from the intent of faith and love have infinite 
meaning for God (Mt lO^'-' ‘25^'^-) ; and the woesim- 
)lied in the parables of judgment against unfaith- 
ul lives are unmitigated. For Jesus, the supreme 
law is love to God and love to man(Lk lO'*^ ''"’^). But, 
as love to man is conditioned by the circumstances 
of men, so love to God is conditioned by its object. 
It manifests itself in faith, which should know no 
bounds, in obedience at all costs, and in prayer, 
which should be frank, confident, energetic, per¬ 
sistent, and unostentatious. These and other im¬ 
portant features are not new when taken singly. 
Jarallels can be found in many quarteis. But in 
the teaching of Jesus they acquire uni(nie signifi¬ 
cance from three facts; first, from tiieir l>eing 
unified in the thought of one mind, as they are no¬ 
where else; second, from the exclusion of any alloy of 
formalism, worldliness, superstition, or mere cere¬ 
monialism ; third, from the fact that they evidently 
express, and find their unity and power in, His own 
religious experience and moral character. He is 
not dealing with the results of abstract 8 i>eculation 
or with the s(‘attered ‘insights’ of a moral genius 
He is describing what life is to Him, a.s lie con 
fronts man and walks with God. The Beatitude^ 
even though interpreted eschatologically, descriln 
His own working ideal. His owm confidence in tic 
result, His own actual blessedness. Men feel a 
they read, they must have felt as they heard, these 
utterances that what He commanded and promised 
He Himself realized in His own soul. 

( 6 ) CoTU'eption of God .—This applies in the fullest 
manner to that which is the centre of tiie religious 
consciousness, its conception of God. And here 
it is not possible to exaggerate the change which 
Jesus wrought in human liistory. He assumed that 
God is holy and supreme. All man’s awe of God, 
his sense of the majesty, wisdom, and purity of 
Jahweh of Israel is for Him indisputably justified. 
But Jesus with one word transmuted the whole. 
He taught men to think of God as the F'ather. Not 
one attribute of reverence was cancelled, but a new 
meaning was, as it were, shot through the whole 
true picture of God, and every attribute stood in a 
new relation to the others and all stood in a new 
ight for man. It is true that, founding on Ex 4“, 
Dt32®-^^- HoslHetc., the Jews spoke of God as 
the Father of Israel, and references to Him as Father 
of the individual Israelite are not unknown (see G. 
Dalman, Die Worte Jesu^ Leipzig, 1898, p. 150 If.); 
yet Jesus did make the name central and supreme in 
an entirely new way, while avoiding, except on rare 
occasions, other Jewish titles for God, He nowhere 
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speaks of God as the Father of mankind ; rather do 
men need to become His sons (Mt 5*“, Lk 6 “ ; cf. Mt. 
5®). The nronouns wliicii He uses are ‘ my Father,’ 

‘ your Father,’ ‘ thy Father,’ and once ‘ our Father ’ 
(in the Lord’s Prayer), and occjrsionally He speaks 
of ‘ tlie Father.’ His use of the word and the 
promises bound up witii it always presu[)pose faith 
ami obedience in those addressed. But, for them, 
‘the Fatlier ’ wlio is ‘in heaven’ is the God of 
nature (Mt 5“*® 6^®* 10“®), who cares for them with 

individual solicitude (Mt 6®* who demands 
righteousness (Mt 5^ 6^* “), hears prayer (Mt 6®), 
forgives sin (Mt6‘®), and at last receives them 
glory (Mt 13*®). There is then no lessening of awe 
or reverence before God in the use of this name. 
Bather it corresponds to that demand for ‘ inward¬ 
ness’ in tlie religious life of men. It is a search¬ 
ing, penetrating demand which He makes, that 
men shall treat God as their Father. Its correlative 
as He 8j)(‘aks of men is ^aaiXela —the Kingship of 
God. The very nower as well os love, the 
righteousness as well as mercy, of the Father com¬ 
bine to set up a moral standard the most searching 
and the most severe of whicdi the world has heard. 
‘Your riglit(‘ousnes8 shall exceed ’—the most exact¬ 
ing system of law known to history. 

This teacliing also came out of the inner consci¬ 
ousness of .Jesus. As we shall see later. He knew 
Himself as Son of God in a uniqm Sonship. But 
its uni(|ueness mdtlier removed it from analogy 
with that of believing men nor made the moral 
d('uiand on .Jesus less, but inlinitely more, {)enetrat- 
ing. 11 is own Sonshij) raised (piestions of self¬ 
adaptation, of self-denial, demanded wisdom and 
grace, sym})athetic in.sight and brooding patience, 
whose range and quality we can but faintly diK<*(;rn 
as we see Him training the twelve, dealing with His 
foes, moving to the (’l oss. It was out of the di.sci- 
plineas well a.s the joy, the surrender as well as the 
con/iderice, in His expericiHe of God that His use 
of tlie word Father arose, which changed the face 
of God for the hearts of men. 

(c) TJw sinle,<ts conscience .—We come to a point 
at which the religious consciousness of Jesus sur¬ 
passes that of mankind always and everywhere in an 
incomparable manner. Whereas the whole religious 
history of the races a.ssumes and proceeds from the 
sense of moral failure, that of Je.sus was character¬ 
ized by the continuous sense of moral harmony with 
the will of the Father. Put in the negative form, 
this means ‘ the sinlessness of Jesus.’ 

(a) The witness of His disciples ought not to be 
undervalued. Their evidence for the fact does not 
rest upon their inability to lind and record dehnite 
moral or religious failures in His character. Their 
belief in the unheard of fact could arise only from 
two sources, viz, the impression made by His 
whole personal bearing, and the definite tasks 
which he undertook and accomplished. Hence we 
find that his sinlessness is not a deduction from, 
but a fundamental presupposition of, the e.ssential 
Christian doctrine.s. It is as such referred to ex¬ 
plicitly in a few passages {e.g., 2 Co Bo He 
4 iflj p 2 ^ 2 ^ j Jn 2^ 3®). But they are not 
needetl. The whole apostolic conception of Jesus 
as Bisen Saviour and Lord was utterly inconsistent 
with any thought of Hi.s own guilt and need of 
pardon or redemption. Fourth Gospel is more 

(lefinito on this, as on other elements of His con¬ 
sciousness. But even the words ‘ I have glorified 
thee,’ ‘ I have manifested thy name’ (Jn 17^* ®), do 
not surpass in their inner meaning the saying of Mt 
ll»ff. (even when abbreviated by Harnack in his 
search for the original form of Q [The Sayings of 
JesuSy tr. London, 1908, Excursus 1]), nor the 
self-defence of Lk 16. where He openly represents 
Himself as acting for and revealing God in that very 
conduct which severe and superficial moralists con 


demned. That chapter practically says, ‘ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 

(j9) It has been the custom to discover the 
quality of His moral consciousness from the way 
in which Jes»is dealt with sin. He not only ex¬ 
posed and rebuked it with prophetic energy, but 
He even went the length of pronouncing tlie for¬ 
giveness of sin ujxm individuals (Mk 2 ®- Lk 
740 - 00 ^^ and that in a manner so autlioritative that 
He was accused of blasphemy. Furthermore, He 
demands ol ;ill who would enter the Kingdom of 
God that they should pass through a great moral 
renewal (Mk H*- 1 ®, Mt Jn 3 ®). But, on the 

other hand, He dt'parts from the method of all 
other moral leailers in that He nowhere manifests 
the consciousness that He Himself had pas.sed or 
needed to ji/iss through such a change of mind and 
heart and faith. He seems never to have repented 
or become as a little child or ])leade<l for pardon. 
As Harnack in a powerful passage has asserted : 
‘There lie behind the jx'riod of the public ministry 
of Jesiis no powerful ci ises and tumults, no break 
with his past.’ He carried no ‘scars of a frightful 
struggle’ Jres€?i f/cs C/n'i.stentinns, }>, 21 ). 

The>e facts, if we are to estimate their meaning 
aright, must be kept in close relation with what 
was sai<l above about His doctrine of the nature of 
sin and the searching quality of His doctrine of 
(lod as Fat her. 11 is penetrating and sensitive view 
of inward sin must have made any conscious flaw 
in His own moral (diameter an intolerable agony. 
But His recorded agonies have a very dillerent 
source. 

( 7 ) But arguments like these are subordinate to 
those central facts which recent discussions of the 
eschatological clement in Hi.s teaching have 
emphasized with fresh power. There can be no 
douht now that Jesus, in calling Himself the Son 
of Man or the Man (stjo below), asserted that He 
was a superhuman being, and that as such He had 
appeansl to act as King in the Kingdom of God, as 
the SuHering Servant (cf. Is 53) working redemp¬ 
tion, and that He would Himself apjiear as .Judge 
of the human race. These self-assertions were 
the result either of moral blindness or of a sinless 
consciousness. They were evidences either of a 
self-seeking spirit w hich His whole teaching ruth¬ 
lessly rebukes or of a self-manifestation w hich was 
compatible only with frankness, humility, and 
utter purity of soul. It seems imi)Ossible to 
])icture any combination of ideas under which He 
should be admitted to have uudert.aken the tasks 
of a per.sonal Bevealer of the Bather, of a sacriludal 
Bedeeuner of men, of the real Head {Prinzip) of 
the new moral order, and yet to have carried in 
His bosom the sense of personal guilt. The sense 
of a per.sonally needed redemption and the claim 
to be an atoning Bedeemer or the supreme Judge of 
mankind are not to be conceived of as nurtured 
sincerely, intelligently, and piously in the same 
heart. The kind of vocation on which Jesus 
entered at His baptism pre 8 up])oses the conscious¬ 
ness that He had ‘ fulfilled all righteousness,’ even 
including that rite prescribed by fresh })rophetic 
authority (Mt 3^®), and that the God whom He 
represented in His ministry was mirrored always 
in the placid, teeming depths of His own soul. 

( 5 ) Objections to the doctrine of the perfect 
moral harmony of Jesus wutli the most searching 
will of the Father have been founded on certain 
incidents recorded in the Gospels : 

(a) on Hig relations with human bcin^, alleged disobedience 
in boyhood (Lk 2^1 W) allei?ed unkindness to a woman (Mk 


in the Temple (Mk towards scribes and i^harisees, etc. 

(Mt 2.3); (&) on His relations w ith God, alleged sense of dis¬ 
harmony in Gethsemarie (Mk 14^2-42)^ on the Cross (Mk 16^X 
and in His famous treatment of the title * good’ (Mk 
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In all these citations, it is suthcient to say tha 
the guilt is not proved. Without suggesting tha 
there are two standards of righteousness, it musi 
be insisted on tliat tliere are many varieties o 
duty, and that the same act can be in one man 
tainted and in anotlier man absolutely pure. In 
all such cases, especially when dealing with a 
spirit at once sincere ana gifted with penetrating 
moral insight, the ai)peal must be to the conscience 
of the man liimsidf arul to the actual circle of his 
relations and responsibilities. ‘The real and fina 
answer is that He stood self-vindicated ; that the 
memory of these incidents brought Him no tremor 
of regret in later hours’ (1). W. Forrest, The Christ of 
History and of Experienced^ Filinb., 1914, pp. 31 f., 
37). As to the {)a.ssage concerning the ‘gooa man, 
which has been used to the utmost by deniers of the 
sinlessness of Jesus, it is well te) note the varied 
cautious forms of statement. Strauss {Neir Life (f 
Jesus, Kng. tr., i. ‘JS3 ; cf. ‘273) says that He ‘dis¬ 
claimed the predicate of good’; Martineau {Seat 
of Authority^, London, 1891, j). 651) that ‘Ids self¬ 
judgment felt Imrt by the epithet’; Wernle (/be 
Anfanye, etc., p. 11.3), more bluntly, that ‘he di< 
not allow himself to be called good.’ The followin;. 
points a[)pear to lx* decisive : 

(a) It is not well to s^l^'^•est, os some have done on the con 
aervative side, either that Jesus really claims here to t)e (iod or 
that ‘ what Jesus disclaims, rather, is G<ni’s perfect tfOO<Im-H.s' 
(H. R. Mackintosh, Thfi Person of Jeaxt-e Christ, p. 37), as if the 
young ruler had attributed that to Him; (6) this irujuirer, 
while making a moat earnest and moving appeal, had used the 
words ‘ good master’ in a merely conventional manner. And 
.fesua makes that the occasion for giving him a deeper appre¬ 
hension of what ‘ goodness’—w'hit.'h is essential t-o eternal life— 
really is; (c) Jesus elsewhere uses the word ' good ’ exactly in 
the corn entional manner which He seems hero to condemn in 
the utterani'e of the young ruler (Mt 6'*® 12-*® (Lk O'*®]; cf. 
Mt ‘2ih® 25'^*): (d) .h'sua goes on to teach the ^oung man 
tnat self-sat isGed legalism is not enough ; it is Kacrifice, 
humility, and complete self-devotion which alone qualify for 
eternal life; (e) His disclaimer of ‘good’ Is not direct, hut 
fleducerl from His assertion that Hod alone is ‘good,’ whi('h 
really implies that gootlness is from Him alone; (/) the saying 
reveals, not His sense of sin, hut the measure of His personal 
sense of direct and complete dependence upon God for character. 
And that is gocKlness, as He conceives of it. If His dejiendence, 
His faith, is completely realized. His goodneas must he without 
flaw. Tliat He does not disclaim. 

(e) We are left to speculation when considering 
how this unstained moral consciousness conditionecl 
the growth of His Messianic consciousnes.s. It 
must liave intluenced very early the thought of one 
so meditative, so clearly aware of the deeper side 
of (iod’s Kingship aiid the deeper meanings of 
jiropliecy. Could lie reyieat the 51st Psalm with¬ 
out a sense of (iiU’erence? Could He listen in the 
synagogue service to the 32nd Psalm, and not he 
aware of a felicity in His oAvn soul quite other 
than that of the man ‘whose transgressions are 
pardoned ’ ? Could He even as a youth hear the 
diseiissions of the Messianic hope and tlie tra¬ 
ditional forms of desire for a ‘ warrior Christ,’ or the 
current descrijitions of a Son of Man from heaven, 
without criticism and re-interj)retatiori ? When 
did He began to think of the Siilbaiiig Servant of 
Isaiah in connexion with Himself ? To say that as 
boy and youth He could not have cherished these 
topics without conceit is sheer nonsense. A man 
of honour can distinguisli himself from the habitual 
liar without putting a speck upon his own modesty. 
So could Jesus feel very early that Hi.s humble and 
modest yet absolute dependence on God, which is 
the real root of meekness and lowliness of heart, 
was not marred, but even deepened, by seeing the 
diflerence between that and the ‘ little faith ’ of 
those around Him. To say that His mind faced 
these problems only after the Baptism is psycho¬ 
logically incredible. The Temptation, distinctive 
as it was, cannot have been unprepared for. No 
such complete victory as He won in the wilderness 
could have been sudden, and unrelated to His 
brooding years at Nazareth. That crisis was the 


natural culmination of a long history, whose 
deepest elements were to be found in the opening 
of His mind, by prayer, obedience, and faith, to 
the meaning of this immeasurable difference be¬ 
tween a moral eonscionsiiess which could not doubt 
the inner presence of the Father, or ask from Him 
the forgiveness of any sin, and the religious ex¬ 
perience of all other souls. His very great love 
lor man was born into an active, sacrificial passion 
out of those crowded hours of unshadowed com¬ 
munion with God, before His bajitism. 

This, then, is the religion of Jesus. He surfiasses 
all others in His insistence upon man’s dependence 
on the Father for all things, temporal and s])iritual, 
raiment for the body and goodness for the will. 
This penetrating insight and faith a]U)lied to Him¬ 
self discov(‘ied His perfect Sonship, Ilis qualifica¬ 
tion for being the Saviour, Lord, and Judge of the 
human race. It was that religious consciousnes.s 
of His which, though in such unity with ours, yet 
created and discovered those transcendent difler- 
ences wliich have made the Ghristian consciousness 
possible. 

Ji. Jf.sus and the Kingdom of (ioD. —Even 
though the jihrase ‘ Kingdom of (Jod ’ seldom 
occurs in the N T Fpistlcs, and its use has been 
exaggerateil in some phases of modmri theology, 
yet no true description of the consciousness of 
Jesus can fail to give it a ])lace of fundamental 
importance. No le.ss constant was the word 
‘kingdom’ than the word ‘ Father’ upon His lips. 

1. Jahweh as King.—The phrase was not un¬ 
known in .lewisli cirmes. The UT is pervaded by 
the idea that Jahweh is to Israel what kings are 
toother peojiles. Even when Saul was made king, 
there wius a sense, jireserved in one tradition, of a 
new de[)arture in religious as well as in political 
consciousness through that event. I'lie succ«‘Shive 
lynasties of Israel were raised up and cast down, 
the successive kings accei>ted or rejeiaed by 
Jahweh. The prophets were His sjiokesmen, 
exercising at times more than kingly {lower, just 
becau.se they represented and inter{trete<l the will 
of Israel’s true King. In Daniel (see ch. 4) the 
conception of this Kingship comes to fullest ex¬ 
pression, and that in close connexion with the 
perce{)tion that (iod, who is Creator and Lord o) 
all, must cont rol the history of all kingdoms towards 
the day when He shall reign directly, alone and 
for ever. And the apocalyjitists, to whom it 
seemed as if (iod’s power xvere in aheyaiice, and 
the powers of evil in {lossession of Ibis world, 
{lietured the day when sudiienly the miglit of (iod 
would reveal its shattering power, when the 

resent evil order would collajise and ‘a new 
eaven an<l a new earth ’ would vindicate the 
doubted righteousness of (7od. ILit Jesus lifted the 
[ihrase into new and rich significance. 

2. Jesus and the imminence of the Kingdom.— 
a) fhe esehatvlogieal problem. — With extra¬ 
ordinary conviction and energy, from tlie begin¬ 
ning of His public career, He allirmed the immi¬ 
nence of that Kingdom (Mk H^^*). Certain of His 
words, uttered at great crises of His work and 
experience, imply, and many think that He he- 
'ieved, that the literal and concrete fiillilment of 

,pocaly{)tic hopes and pictures would take place 
inmedlately (Mt 10 ^, Mk 9* 14®^). The discussion 
>f this subject in recent days bears upon the two 
uhjects of form and time; What did Jesus really 
!X{)ect the Kingdom to be? How far was His 
anguage deliberately pictorial? In what sen.se 
and measure did He expect to see it established in 
hat generation ? According to the extremists in 
me direction, Jesus thought of the Kingdom of God 
as an inward spiritual and ethical state of man’s 
mind and heart in which, by communion with God 
a,nd the development of a holy character, he shall 
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fulfil the divine will, and embody the divine spirit 
in all his social relations. This ideal is being pro¬ 
gressively approached as the spirit and teaching 
of Jesus win wider and deeper influence over the 
life of man. According to the extreme eschatolo- 
gists, Jesus held the strict apocalyptic view. He 
expected outward miraculous and portentous 
physical events as the instniments of the vindica¬ 
tion of God. The Son of Man would appear in the 
clouds, tlie order of nature would be convulsed, 
the rulers of this world would be overwhelmed! 
(J. Weiss [Die Predigt Jesu vovx lUiche Gottrs\ 
(Jdttingen, 1900, p. even attributes to Him 

a regard for the political side in the overthrow of 
Homan domination.) All this must happen in that 
generation, might happen any day or hour, though 
on that point He would not commit Himself to 
definite pronhecy. This is not the plar^e for a 
detailed reckoninj^ with the merits and demerits 
of these hostile views. We must try in a brief 
statement to do justice to both elements in His 
sayings that we may grasp more fully His marvel¬ 
lous self-consciousness. 

{b) The ^hr(Vie ‘ Kingdom of God' {-q ^aaiXela rod 
-d’his i)hra8e does not primarily refer to the 
organized community over wfdcli God reigns, but 
to His ‘Kingsldp’ itself (Dalnuin, IVorte Jesid, 
75 IT.). It is tlie active, personal, elTective reign of 
God over hunian life, displacing the t»resent, a<dive 
power of Satan, that is announced when His 
‘Kingship’ is said to be ‘at band’ or tu have 
‘come upon’ that generation {^yy^Kev, Mt KT ; 
f<pda<T€y, iMt 12’^). Jesus announce.s the cMtablish- 
nient of this Kingshin as an act of God. It is ‘the 
kingdom of heaven,^ t>rol)ably so called by Him 
(for, whatever motives the other evangelists may 
have had for avoiiling it, Matthew can hardly have 
user! the phrase so consistently unless it had fallen 
from the lips of Jesus) because in heaven that 
Kingship is already complete, and from heaven 
the forces come which are to establish it on earth 
(Mt Ill acta of overwlielming r)ow'er and 

glory it shall a[»pear and be seen of all men, for 
their weal or w’oe(Mk9', Lk 17*^, Mk 13*'*'’^*). Here 
Jesus uses language wdiicb echoes tliat of apoca- 
Iy[)se from Daniel to ‘ Enoch,’ though Daniel is 
the only one actually quoted by Him (Mk 14®^ = 
Dn V^). 

(c) Tronsformntion of cAiirrent conceptions .—The 
Jew's of that day held certain eschatological ideas 
which Jesus did not openly attack, tliough the 
effect of His w hole teacliing and personal history 
changed them all as they passed into the Christian 
faith. They believed in what w’e may call certain 
‘existences’: in Hades with its division into parts 
including Heaven and Hell, in evil spirits with 
Satan (appar(,*ntly) in command, and in angels of 
various grades and functions in the service of God. 
They believed also in certain events: the coming 
of the Sou of Man, the final and universal judg¬ 
ment and the allotment of rewards and punisli- 
ments. The eschatological elements in the words 
of Jesus are concerned with all of these. Hut it is 
remarkable how these ideas are all rearranged and 
subordinated under the force of His own Person 
and His deeper conception of God and God’s re¬ 
lations to the world. The difference of tone be¬ 
tween His references to these ideas and the manner 
in which they are handled by others cannot be 
exaggerated. In the first place, His consciousness 
of a direct, {lersonal, superlniinan relation to all 
these matters changes everything. What is to be 
in the future is for Him very diflerent from what 
it is for apocalyptic dreamers. They are dreaming 
of that which God may or shall do through others ; 
He is speaking of what is being done and to be 
done through Himself. The ‘ eschatological ’ f^ts 
are present not merely to His pious imagination. 


but actually in His own elective will (cf. Lk 
17^, Mk r‘^'27 40 ysa 1425 ^ IQ 25 20^'“ 

‘25J*' etc.). The act of God in the establishment of 
His Kingdom has for its fundamental and essential 
clement the ‘sending’ of Jesus. In the second 
place, w'e must recognize the difficulty of separat¬ 
ing betw'ecu the pictorial and the literal elements 
in His words. The story of the Temptation and the 
references to the binding of the strong man (Mt 
12 ‘'^‘'-Lk lD‘*^''^)and to the lightning from heaven 
(Lk lU'*) cannot be taken literally, by any stretcli 
of the historic imagination. These are jjroofs that, 
when He referred to the clouds of heaven (Mk 14®^ 
etc.), He was again speaking pictorially and not 
describing what He literally expected on the phy¬ 
sical side. That such utterances spring from an 
intense inward experience—which may conceivably 
have taken the form of a vision or physical hallu¬ 
cination (see J. Weiss, Reich Gottes\ p. 92 f.)— 
is possible ; that they are bound up inextricably 
l)Oth with His own religious consciousness and witn 
the current concejitions of the universe is indubit- 
a])le. Hut the un<ieniable presence of the pictorial 
clement-- 8 o congenial to the (Oriental, so confusing 
to the Western, mind—and the general elevation of 
His thought about God and the universe above all 
preceding conceptions make it unwise to say that 
the movement of His mind must be wholly con¬ 
fined within the ‘world view’ of the Jewish 
es('hatology of His day. 

(d) But there is also positive evidence, in spite 
of Schweitzer, ‘ that Jesus’ conception of the King¬ 
dom of God had a double character, that the 
eschatological and spiritual elements were equally 
represented in it and mutually conditioned one 
another ’ (A. Sclnveitzer, The Que^t of the Histuriced 
Jesxis, p. 234). The view that in His mind the 
Kingdom of God was as it were ‘all or nothing,’ 
that it could not yet be real on earth for Him or 
His disciples biM^ause it was not fully realized for 
all, that rlis Messiahship was a postponed function 
to be entered on only with the outward catastro[)hes 
of the ‘ last day ’ and knowing no stages of fulfil¬ 
ment, that this eschatological faith sei ve<l for Him 
and His disci])les as an illusion of fait h to preserve 
confidence in His words until they should have 
taken permanent roots in a new soil, to spring up 
independently of eschatology, is a view wbicli does 
violence at too many points to the method and 
words of Jesus. The evidence of the Synoptists 
proves that even for His own mind the kingdom 
was not only future but present, not only imminent 
and rushing in but also hindered and tarrying. 

(a) His own religious consciousness contained 
the sense of .present fellowshin with His Father. 
From this all His teaching flowed, and this He 
constantly revealed to His disciples as the supreme 
good. If this was not so, then the whole religious 
value even of His eschatolo^dcal sayings disap)pears 
into mere unethical superstition. In fact it is His 
idea of God that must be used to discover His 
idea of the Kingdom of God, and not vice versa. 
His passionate call to repentance hod its root not 
merely in a prophetic vision of doom for the ini- 
penitent, but in a vision of the present evil of sin 
an<l the present blessedness of faith and the 
supreme wonder of a present fellow.ship with the 
Father. His urgency about doing the will of God 
does not merely take the ‘ eschatological ’ form, ‘ as 
in heaven so in earth,’ but a ‘spiritual ’ form (Mk 
3 ^'-, Mt 25="^*^'). The arpment against anxiety, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, is essentially a 
‘spiritual’ argument, since it urges faith in the 
Father not aa the Father at the end of time, but 
as the Father whose spirit and methods are seen 
now in nature and providence. It may be hard 
for certain modern types of mind to conceive of 
‘eschatological’ ideas in unity with the ‘ spiritual. 
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but they were both present with apparently equal 
force and value to the consciousness of Jesus. 

(/ 3 ) Furtlier, it is clear indeed tliat Jesus views 
the establishment of the Kingdom os an act of 
grace, a miraculous and overwlielming revelation 
of God’s power and glory, most certain and most 
real. Yet lie also sees tliat God’s act is not 
arbitrary, undetermined as to form and date by 
anything on the human side, a predestined event 
which is unrtdated to man’s conduct. On the con¬ 
trary, Jesus views tlie coming of the Kingdom as 
conditioned by human historical events and acts. 

(a) It is a central idea in the parables of growth that the 
‘ consuuiination of the age* (cf. W. C. Allen on Mt 13^) presup- 
i> 08 cs tlie conditions of liarvest. * When the fruit is ripe,’ the 
hour of the sickle has come. The meaning of the ‘ mustard seed ’ 
and the ‘ leac^ri' parables cannot be reasonably confined to the 
contrast l>etwecn the small beginnings and the great result, 
with J. Weiss, or to ‘the miraculous character of such otjcur- 
rences,’ with Schweitzer. W'hen these are compared with the 
other paraltl(>8 of seed (Mt 24 30^ Mk 4'^'^), the two 

elements of time arifl growth must be "aid to have occupied the 
mind of the Mastt'r in uttering them, sconditions of the result. 
(6) .Jes'is taught that the coming of the Kingdom must be 
preceded and conditioned by various events. Among these 
must he named the conquest of the powers of evil, on which He 
speaks rarely and with a reserve which distinguisiies Him from 
His contemporaries. 13ut the Kingdom’s presence in the world 
is proved by the fact that by Himself, who has bound the strong 
one, the demons are oast out (cf. O. I’fleiderer, Philos, anil ])e- 
velopninit of liel., h/iinburgh, 1394, ii. 83-39). The establishment 
of tliat Kingdom is conditioned by the preaching of the gospel 
(Mt IP) even in His own ministry. Tliere is no goo<i reason 
why the pa.s.sag-es which refer to the universal scope of this 
work after Ili.s death should l)e treated as unaulhentic (Mt 8>g 
Mk i;^'"')- H we contrast this idea of a work which must 
occupy much (ime with the words of Mt lh'-<, we face Just that 
antinomy whicfi nmictrates all His teaching, and whose solution 
is not to he foumi in the annihilation of eiilier statement, but in 
a conscious will for which each is essential truth because that 
will is (iir(*ctively dealing with a confused situation, (c) This 
preaching is to he accompanied by prayer, and Jesus does not 
look on prayer a.s a pious formality nor on repentance as a 
violent sjiasm, l>ecause the end is in sight (cf. J. MofTatt, Theology 
of the (Ois})il><, London, 1912, p. 53 f.> His whole rich teaching 
about pra.ver in precept (e.g. Mt Mk Il24C) and parable 

(Lk IT'^ i3'-^) rc'.ts on the conviction that prajier, the expres¬ 
sion of the human will, corulitions the operation of the divine 


the inability of His disciples to grasp their meaning. The fact 
is that the consciousness of Jesus (containing within it the will 
of the Messiah, which superhumanly actson history)dealt with 
the ordinary eschatological conceptions from a point of view 
above that of mere projihecy , and that only gradually could tiie 
minds of His greatest disciples realize that all things, even 
eschatology, had been made new by His presence in the world. 
The conscious creator of history must speak, if he would say 
anything of the future, in a manner which reflects at once the 
successive unfoldings of His * programme to ilimself, ana ills 
effort to make it real to those in whose unique experience it 
must first take effect (cf. ‘ Son of Man,’ below, p. 615). 


3 . Conclusion.—For Jeans the Kinp^Jom of God, 
which means llis active, direct rnle of human life, 
on earth as in heaven, is to be established by acts 
of God which Jesns does not describe in current 
apocalyptic terms, except in His reference to the 
coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven, 
and in the lan<,mage of the discourse reported in 
Mk 13 (some parts of wlii(‘h may not be authentic). 
He avoids (cf. l^k 17^^*) all attempts to involve Him 
in trivial disputes about the date of those events 
(cf. J. Weiss, Reich Gottes, p. 86 f.). This Kinj^dom 
is not ‘ spiritual ’ in the sense that it has nothing to 
do with the }>hysical universe, nor is it ‘eschato¬ 
logical’ in the sense that it can be established 
merely by means of cosmic catastrophes. For His 
consciousness the physical and the spiritual are 
elements of one system, or; 2 anized by the one will 
of God the Father, ami His language descrilies 
events and processes in both elements. Hence the 
Kingilom appears in works of healing and the 
preacliing of the gospel, in cosmic transactions 
and in moral judgments, in the corn]nest of Satan 
and in the forgiveness of sin, in warnings of the 
future day ami in revelation of the Father for this 
day's faith and'obedience. 'I'hat gosiiel of the King¬ 
dom is the declaration not merely of its imminence, 
hut also of its nature and conditions. Ami for 


Jesus these conditions involve knowledges both of 
what God will do and of what man ought to do. 
Tlie religious and the ethical are for Him as (•om- 


will. Ihfhiiul prayer lies the prirx’ifile of faith, which, for the 
first time in the history of religion, is made primary ami funda¬ 
mental to man’s relations with God by Je.sms. Vnn we imagine 
Jesus thinking of a Kingdom estalili.shed by force, without 
faith’/ (d) Further, when He speaks of the JtKJgment which is 
to characterize that day, there is none of the uncertainty of 
sheer, abstract predc.stinarianism wliich later appeare<l in 
Muhammadanism. The jud<gmont of Go<l is a judgment and an 
estimate by a will which deals with facts ; and the relevant facte 
are to he found in human character as it is revealed in conduct. 
(e) We must hero note also that in His view His own death and 
resurrection must precede the advent of the Kingdom—a fact 
which must be remembered in the interpretation of Mt 10-L 
For, if, as wc shall see later. His owm death is considered by Him 
in the liglit of the .Servant of Jahweh passages in Isaiah (especi¬ 
ally Is 42 and .93), an element is introduced which mu.st react 
uj>on the whole meaning of eschatology for His consciousness. 
The will that filans to redeem by vicarious suffering for human¬ 
ity must view history otherwise than the apocalyptists. A 
moral element is introduced into history which, like a new 
chemical constituent, changes the whole. \f) In a(idition to the 
teaching which implies the immediacy of the Kingdom, there 
is another strain which suggests delay and urges men to be 
faithful in spite of it. The parable of the tares deals with 
the period of preparation for the Kingdom (W. C. Allen, St. 
Matthew, p. Ixx); the conduct of the ‘evil servant’(Mt 24'‘5-8i) 
was based on the fact that his lord tarried longer than was 
expected ; in the parable of the talents (Mt the point is 

that ‘ after a long time’ the master returned. It is therefore 
not merely the uncertainty of the date of that coming of the 
Lord, hut also the apparent continued procrastination that 
gives meaning and vehemence to the repeated command to 
‘ watch ' (Mk This appears very distinctly if we a.ssume 

that Lk rightly follows the preceding paragraph. It is not 
too much to say that nowhere does the ‘art’ of His teaching 
appear more wonderful than in that fusion of the ‘eschato¬ 
logical ’ and the ‘ progressive ’ which characterizes the parables 
of the Kingdom, (g) I.a8tly, it must be remembered that Jesus 
explicitly disclaimed knowledge of the time of that consumma¬ 
tion in the well-known words : ‘ But of that day or that hour 
knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father ’ (Mk IS-^’-). This is not to be reconciled with the 
words reported in the same paragraph, ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
This generation shall not pass away, until all these things be 
accomplished ’(Mk 133<>), by the idea that He meant by ‘ that day 
or that hour ’ the literal day and even time of day (cf. J, Denney, 
Jems and the Gospel, p. 355 n.). It is coming to be widely 
accepted that the reports of the eschatological sayings of Jesus 
in the Synoptics (Mt 24, Mk 13, Lk 21) have been confused by 


pletely one as the jiliy.siral and the spiritual. 
Conduct towards man and towards (Jod is charaitter- 
ized by the same fundamental jirincijiles of love 
and trust. And yet after all it is a.stoundin" to 
remember that what God will do in Mu' estahli.sh- 
ment of that Kiugtloin is never .set forlh liy Him a.s 
an objective list of future ac'ts. J'he future is 
absorbed in the consciousness of Ifi,^ own functions 
as the Messiah. In and thrmij.(ii Himself the 
supreme acts of God are l>ein;t performed, in which 
the cominj; of that Kini^ship is to be realized. 

C. ThK FUNCTIO.N.S OF JliSUS AS MlSSIAH IN 
RELATION TO THE KINGDOM. — I. The tone of 
supreme authority.—We have already seen that 
there is a remarkable dill'erence between Jesus’ 
conception of the Kingdom and that of all others 
before and after Him. Even His forecasts of its 
coming, when He echoes the language of prophets 
before Him, contain significant clianges and carry 
in them a tone which the greatest of If is followers 
could not repeat. For others He prescribes repent¬ 
ance, watching, service of an absent lord, waiting 
for a datele.ss event, but He never a.s 8 ociates Him¬ 
self with His disfuj)Ies in the.se experiences and 
spiritual elforts. H^ never speaks or acts as if He 
were, or expected to be, a subject in that coining 
Kingdom, a recipient of its mercy and glory. His 
consciousness is of another kind and rises out of a 
relation of a superhuman order, which we must 
now consider. And for this not merely His words, 
but His whole bearing and indeed His influence 
upon those who lived in the presence of that unique 
will, must be taken into account. A writer in 
Christus (ed. J. Huby, Paris, 1912, p. 704) has 
well said, ‘S’il est un trait caract^ristique de la 
physionomie du Christ, e’est qu’il s’impose.’ His 
authority, His consciousness of Bometiiing more 
than knowing the truth, namely, of the right to 
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declare and even to enforce the ultimate laws of 
human existence, is an ineradicable element of the 
gospel story. It is no less evident in the Synoptics 
than in the Fourtli Gospel. In Mark’s Gospel this 
pervasive tone is to he found from beginning to 
end. He exercises power or authority {^^ovaLa) in 
Histeaciiing over unclean spirits (I-''), to for- 
ive sin (2^^), even to communicate power to His 
iflciples All great religious lemiers have won 

a nameless spell over tlieir followers, and their 
alleLnance even unto death. But the range and 
quality of His authority are presented in the 
Synontics a.s having peculiar elements. 

2 . Messiah-King.—He is dealing with the final 
fact—the Kingship of God—through which human 
nature is to reach its consummation. Yet it is He 
who has received ‘ Kingship’ and can speak of ‘ my 
kingdom ’ (Lk 222»**; cf. Mt Mk 9’), or acceji 
the tribute from others (Mt 20^^ where for ‘ king¬ 
dom ’ Mk 10^ reaxls ‘ glory’—the substance is the 
same). In His mind and that of His follow^ers the 
sovereignty of Jahweh over Israel was directed 
t(jwards a great consummation, with which the 
prophets were much concerned. The end to which 
they looked forward is felt by Jesus to be attained 
in Rimself (Mt But the end must 8ur])ass 

the stages which lead to it ; hence He docs not 
hesitate to set His mission alnjve all the glories of 
the OT story and Himself over all preclecessors. 
It would be enough to refer tx) the }>assages found 
in the document now known as which is em- 
Ixxlded in the Grosj)els of Matthew and Luke, to 
show that this feature of His consciousness pro¬ 
foundly iiuprtessed the minds of His discii>les ; c.y., 
take ‘ more than ’ Jonah, or Solomon (Mt 12^^^- 1| 
Lk I !*''•). 1 he same idea in an even more august 

form a])])ears in the saying attributed to Him by 
Matthew (12®), ‘ Something greater than the temple 
is here.’ It is no\v almost universall} admitted 
that Jesus knew Himself as the Messiah, that 
personal representative of Jahweh for whom Israel 
waited and for the signs of w'hose apj>earing they 
searched heaven and earth. But opinions still 
difl'er widely as to the conditions under which 
Jesus di.scovered His Me.ssialisliip, interpreted the 
details of its task, and ma<ie it known to His 
disciples, d'he term does not occur in the OT as a 
personal name, but came tx) be used in Jewish 
times of that One through w hom they hoped for 
deliverance from the foreign yoke, and imperial 
supremacy for the Israel of dahweh. That He 
would be an invincible king and sum up in Himself 
the ideal oualities of royalty (cf. 2 8 Bs 72, 

etc.), that He would be the Son of David, that He 
would usher in the Day of Jahw^eh, that Hew’ould 
l)e the Christ or Anointed One of Jahweh (Lk 2^®), 
the Holy One of God (Mk ; cf. Mk 1^, Lk 4^*)— 
all these ideas were found among the people who 
came in contact with Jesus. That the ‘ political* 
aspect wa.s prominent is plain from the fact that, 
when He confessed Himself to be the ‘Christ’ al 
His trial. His enemies at once made that the basis 
of the accusation before Pilate that He claimed to 
be king, and that this title ‘King of the Jews’ 
was set upon His cross (see below). It is this fact 
that alone is sufficient to account for His avoidance 
of the title. His open accentance of it from the 
disciples only after they had learned something of 
His transformation of its meaning. To have used 
that title promiscuously earlier would have been 


it explicitly would have also been to misr^resen 
Himself and His mission. For He knew Himsel 
to be the One in whom prophecy terminated, wh< 
had come to fulfil the best hopes of Israel, tc 
establish over all mankind, ‘ beginning at Jerusa- 
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em,’ the Kingship of God. It was His supremely 
’elicate task to claim the substance and di.-own the 
•opular form of Messiahship. Hence m Imt we lind 
lim doing is to fulfil the sublime fum lions <d that 
nice without formal announcement of His ixdation 
o it. The dilliculty of His positiow is made plain 
y the misunderstandings of His di.scij)les which 
re recorded with such astonishin < faithfulness in 
he documents which are ultim- cly derived from 
hemselves and their iinmedi?) : friends and fol- 
owers. So deeply were the ' id ideas engrained, 

‘O strange and superhuman .as the new’ concep- 
ion of the divine Kingshij ,nd its fundamental 
u'lnciples, that not even tli Death and Kesurrec- 
ion or their accepted Messi* could at once reveal 
he new nioral a?. 1 spiritu i. miversc to the minds 
f His disciples. It re(|io u the successive events 
escribed in the »cts ami ■ he appearing of Paul to 
nterpretthe Me8s>;ih.',hip ol Jesus to those disciples, 
as He fulfilled it. 

3. Elements in His will as Messiah.—When we 
‘ome to His ow’ii concrete interpretation and aj)pli- 
•ation of the idea of Messiah ny Jesus, we lind our¬ 
selves in the presence of a will greater than that 
rhich any prophet or saint of the OT had desired 
r foreseen. 1 heir partial glimpses into human 
iced and divine fullness are united and then sur- 
>assed in that which He essays to accomplish. His 
unctions at once interpret and elevat^e, gather and 
eorganize, the scattered sj/iritual princi])le8 of OT 
eligion. 

(a) licvcaler of God.—lie acts as the Kevealer of 
Jod. The OT had taught the Jews to hope for a 
ull know'halgeof Jahweh in the day of llisappear- 
ng to judge the nations. But the nature and 
mxlium of that knowledge had been left vague. 
Jesus in the great passage, Mt. 1asserts this ius 
His function, to reveal the h'atber. There is un¬ 
doubtedly a mystical element involved in this work 
of revelation, but no less clearly is there a natural 
and concrete element which is the only security 
for its historical permanence and continuous de¬ 
velopment. Tlius His very w'ords about God throw 
welcome light u\)ou His will and spirit, and He 
uses the dctiiiite and vivid name of Father to 
describe Him. Further, He does not shrink, as 
we have seen, from assuming that His own conduct 
is a revelation of the character and will of God 
(Lk 15). This is carried to the extreme in those 
passages in which, while citing OT Messianic say¬ 
ings, He sets Himself in the place of Jahweh— e.g.y 
Mt ll«- = l8 35® 6P, Lk 4^7:3 Is ein. . Lk7^-Mal 3b 
This whole matter is fully expounded in the Fourth 
Gospel, but cf. especially the striking language to 
Thomas and Philip (Jn 14®'^^). (6) Power over 

demons .—The attitude of Jesus towards the world 
of evil spirits must be taken just as it is set forth, 
if w’e would understand the range of His conscious 
will. Ho has met and conquered the prince of 
demons (Mt 4^’” 12^'^), and hence has power over 
all lesser spirits of evil. He therefore accepts as 
true to fact the testimony of the evil spirits 
themselves (Mk 3^*^), els well els the recogni¬ 
tion of this superhuman power by the people 
who saw His works, (c) miracles .—The earlier 
rationalism strove to extrude from the story of 
Jesus all the miracles. They were either pure in¬ 
ventions or legendary growths Eirising from the 
desire to illustrate His teaching or defend His 
superhuman claims. The later rationalism draws 
a distinction between the niiracle.s of healing for 
which analogies can be found elsewhere, ana the 
‘ nature miracles ’—such as multiplying the loaves, 
raising the dead, walking on the sea, etc. The 
former, or some of them, are retained as well 
attested and historical; the latter are reiected. 
The dilemma is a peculiar one. For, on the one 
hand, the same records preserve both classes of 
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works witli the same sini})li( ity, direotnesa, and 
relevance ; on the other IihiuI, the aup|)oaed dis¬ 
tinction is not grounded on objective science, but 
has been created for tlie express purpose of dealing 
with the gospel story. Science has not vet drawn 
any sucli line as this imaginary one, aim the theo¬ 
logical writers wlio advocate it use only vague 
and unscientilic language to suggest it (cf. E. A. 
Abbott, Tht Keniel and the Hu^k, London, 1886; 
P. Gardner, Exploratio Evangelica^ do., 1899). 
In that central passage of Q(Mt IP'*, Lk 7“) Jesus 
mentions the healing of lepers and the raising of 
the dead as works which He performed. His 
consciousness held Him in a relation to natural 
processes above that of other men. And this is 
necessary to the unity of that consciousness ; it 
corresponds with other aspects of the range of that 
will. \\ e must not confuse the issue by assuming 
that such a will is impossible. It is our simple 
scientihc duty to discover whether such a conscious¬ 
ness moved in history, and whether its operation in 
the whole round of its life presenLs a consistent 
unity, hor Jesus the distinction above referred to 
did not exist. He was conscious of power to direct 
the forces of nature as clearly as to reveal God, to 
announce the eternal conditions of blessedness, to 
conquer Satan, to forgive sins, to judge the race, 
and to rise from the dead, (d) Lawgiver.— While 
He has come to fulfil the Law and the prophets 
(Mt 5*^), He yet speaks as Himself the lawgiver of 
the kingdom. The ‘ Sermon on the Mount’ reflects 
this consciousness of supreme authority in the 
most impressive manner. For there He speaks in 
criticism of the noblest ethical code of antiquity 
much of which He would acknowledge to have 
been announced by God through Moses, But, in 
passing behind tliose prescriptions to reveal the 
inner principles of human character, He delil>er- 
ntely and repeatedly uses the form ‘ I say unto you ’ 
speaking a.s no prophet spoke, in His own name 
and authority. \Vhat appears formally in that 
place IS in substance present throughout His teach¬ 
ing. He IS everywhere laying down the laws of 
eternal ri.ghteousriess for the citizens of the Kintr- 
dom of („xl. (e) Administrator of taw. —He not 

only announces but administers those laws. It is 
significarit that Judaism had not attained to the 
view that the Messiali ivould act as Judge (though 

himihtuiles of hnoch), an<l the matter of foririve- 
nesHof sms was inevitably reserved for God Himself 
hven If they could have conceived of such a judL'e^ 
slup, the scrutiny of conduct and the aw4d of 
approiiriate rewards and penalties as delegated bv 
God to a representative, the ouestion would still 

[mToVi 'u'”. nne. even God ?’ 

(Mk Hut Jesus not only asserted that He 

tlie**nrer'^^ as Judge of mankind ; He even assumed 
the prerogative of forgiving sin (cf. C. W. Votaw 
art. Sermon on the xMount ’ in IIDB, vol v, p. 29b 
Ills IS .Messianism of a type which men had not 

dared to fashion in their hearts. (/) ThewUltodie 

.7 ‘ f'"'® “fews did not expect 

m' ‘®- Y®*' “e for I’eter (Mk 

fn ti’rn « ^ ^®'l ^ contradiction 

m terms. It was only in the Talmudic times that 

,u«H*^** t® ®f'‘‘'®‘t and even then the Messiah’s 
death was looked on as a dark and mysterious fate 
which He shared with His neople. Hut with Jesus 
a new view has taken hold of history, viz that 
His death is to be used as an instrument of .salva- 
uon, a weapon of the divine Kingship. Whether 
He contemplated His death from thedieginninc of 
His ministry is much in dispute. Certain pa-ssal.es 
would seem to show that the will to oiler Himself 
was m His mind from the time of the baptism The 
words which He heard at the baptism, ‘ Thou art 
my Son, the Beloved, in whom I am well pleased ’ 


(Mt 3’^; cf. contain phrases from Ps 2^ ami 

fs 42h from which it is clear tliat He had in His 
mind the Isaianic picture of the Servant of Jahweh, 
and that He applieii it to His own mission. The 
story of the lemptation shows that renunciation 
was from the first an essential feature of that 
mission. The sayings about persecution (Mt 
IQi** ”) and the rejection of prophets (Mk 6*, 
Lk Mt 13®^ 23®^) indicate that He expected 
relentless opposition which He could not avoid and 
others would not abate. Hence the saying about 
the Bridegroom is not out of keeping with His 
general outlook at that early j)eriod (Mt 9‘®). 
Moreover, when He does speak more definitely of 
His death, He does not treat it as a new' factor or 
as a surprise. It is the complete fulfilment of that 
service to which He stjinds committed from the 
beginning (Mk K)*®). He describes it as the funda¬ 
mental principle of the Kingdom that a man should 
lose his life. Hence it would be an exaggeration 
to say with Baldensperger {Selbstbeivu8.stsein Jcsu^) 
that, after the crisis near Ciesarea I’hilippi, wlien 
His death becomes clear as an inevitable event, 
He naases through a ‘ Messianic re birth.’ Rut un¬ 
doubtedly in the latter part of the ministry the 
will to die became more defined in relation to 
gathering circumstances, and hence occupied a 
centra] place in His teaching (Mk 8“^ || 9^’ fMt 
9^-^, 11 14 passim). 

From these passages we learn : (a) that His death was to be 
inflicted, and consummate liis rejection by Israel ; (b) that it 
was also the will of His Father (Mk 14*); (c) that He looked on 
It in the light of Is 63, and therefore could call it a ‘ ransom for 
the many ’ (Mk 1043 , ig 536 . a. la), approiiriate to the Son of 

Man who la supreme in authority over the Kingdom ; He would 
suffer as Messiah not merely with, but for His own ; (d) that He 
deliberately and solemnly set it forth at the I>ast 8 upr>er as a 
means of redemption, as the ratifying of new relations between 
God and man (‘blood of the Covenant'); (e) that He faced this 
death with peculiar agony of soul, but endured its approach, its 
accompaniments, its outer shame and inner horror, with siimuI- 
fMt will as the sac’rifloe without whic h He could not estahlish 
the Kingship of God over ' the many.' 

(g) The expectation of death.—lilns is not the 
place to di.scus.s citiier the theory of the Atone¬ 
ment or the detailed and succe.ssive .steps through 
which His consciousness pa.ssed. Suflice it on the 
latter point to say that the plienomena of the 
Gospels are best explained if w-e k(*ep two sets of 
tacts liefore us. (i.) A mat mind c.in hold a great 
purpose in view and see its general outlines wiUiout 
aliow'ing Itself to be prematurely concerned with all 
the partm 11 Ians A great mind further can foresee 

ami yet hold oft the agony of a coming sorrow. The 
serenity which .some people see in the earlier days 
of His ministry is a witness not to His ignorance 
that only death could win that Kingship, but to 
the greatne.s.s and .soundness, amounting in His 
case to maie8ty,of self-direction, self-estimate, and 
self-control, loaay that He could not have pre¬ 
served a calm consciousness in view'of that event 
1.S to belittle Him absurdly, below' the standard of 
many brave men and women. ‘ For the joy tliat 
wa.s set before him he endured ’ is not a psycho- 
ogical blunder of the writer to the Hebrews 
(11. Much must be allowed for His ‘paideutic’ 
inethorl. Not only did His task unfold itself 
to tl 18 own mind in successive steps, from great 
principles and a supreme purpose which was 
already formed and firmly held when He entered 
on His Me.ssianic functions, but He had also to com¬ 
municate these principles and their practical issues 
IL) f)arallel) steps to His dis- 

ciples. The midden clear teaching that He mu.st 

mil'n h undoubtedly 

ni^e possible by tlieir confession of His Messinli- 
smp. Jo snnounce His inevitable death before 
.hindered the m-owth of their in- 
e had reached a certain 

clarity and steadfastness the shock of that other 
revelation must be given. And their whole bearing 
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justified Hi.s rnetliod. (A) Resurrect ion,--’y:\mt 
Jesus spoke not only of His doatli, Initalso, thouc^di 
with sij^^nilieant reserve, of liis resurrection, Wfis7it 
one time much questioned. Hut tlie frank’ae(;ept- 
ance of the eschatolo^deal elements of 11 is teaching 
Bets that dispute at an end. He who announced 
both His death and His eoming in the clouds of 
heaven as ‘Son of man’ did foresee a resurrection 
of some kind. The Synoptics agree (with only a 
verbal variation [Mk 8^* ‘after three days’]) that 
He prophesied His resurrection as they afterwards 
record it, implying the idea of a physical re.surrec- 
tion. It may he taken as certain that Jesus carried 
in His consciousness something more than the 
human hope of a future life. Tt entered into His 
will, it modified the scope and method of His work, 
it qualified His whole conception both of the King¬ 
dom as a future event and of His relation to it as 
its Killer. No doubt, as Strauss saw with charac¬ 
teristic clearness, ‘ this (continuous) certainty must 
have been as supernatural as the event itself ^ {New 
Life of Jesus, Lng. tr., n. 45). Hut that need not 
trouble us nowadays. vVe are manifestly in the 
presence of a consciousness which contains elements 
that must be frankly conceded to be superhuman. 
One of these is a programme of personal intluence 
which includes the life after death. It is not at 
all inappropriate to find in the Fourtli Gospel this 
asjiect of eternal life radiating from its wonderful 
picture of His historic consciousness. When He 
says to Martha, ‘ I am the resurrection and the life,’ 
He utters in mystical phrase what is implied in the 
a.ssertion that after death He will come in glory 
and receive the faithful to the rewards of the 
Kingdom. 

4. His demands on the disciples.—It is a natural 

coefficient of all these forces in His conx iouMiess 
that He as Messiah-King should make supremo 
demands of Hl.s subiects. {a) He imposc-s on them 
the law of faith, a laith in Himself which He no¬ 
where discriminates from faith in God. It is this 
attitude of trust that produces His miracles of 
Iiealing and His words of forgiveness, {b) He im¬ 
poses the law of complete surrender even to death 
‘ for my sake.’ The varied Greek equivalents for 
may go back to one Aramaic form, but 
the freedom of translation and tradition is a wit¬ 
ness to the fre(]ueni;y and the penetrating quality 
of the words 01 Jesus in this regard. This phrase, 
uttered in re,spect of persecution and of death, 
throws light upon such an incident as the command 
to the young ruler to sell his possessions and follow 
Jesus, and upon the comj)leteriess of that devotion 
which He demanded of thetwelva (c) He imposes 
a still more searching test—a test of charaiiei — 
when He s})eaks of those who are ‘ worthy ’ of Him. 
To be worthy of Him (cf. Mt 10 ^*, and Harnack’s 
searching analysis [Sai/in(/s of Jesus, pp. 80-‘JO]) 
is tacitly assumed to prove that a man belongs to 
the kingdom of ri^hteousne.ss. The idea must not 
be treated suixulicially, as if any distingui.shed 
leader might tietermine who arc worthy follower.s. 
It must he connected with the otlier ideas in 
which Jesus seems to be constantly revealing 
Himself to His disciples as an object of religious 
regard. The worthiness here referred to must, 
therefore, be compared with the whole standard of 
personal worth which is presented in the Gos})els. 
That standard has various phases and elements. 
Itdemaiidsunlimited iinvard purity, unlimited out¬ 
ward devotion to the known will of God, love for 
God which absorbs the whole personality, and love 
for one’s neighbour which is equivalent to the love 
of one’s own life ; it sebs up the character of God 
as something known, in His righteousness and His 
love, and demands that men shall aim at that per¬ 
fection ; it lifts the whole nroblem from local, 
national, external tests to those wliich are uni 


versa), supreme, eternal, inevitahle It is in the 
heart of this system of ideas, even in KMonr r of its 
unfolding, that the character, w'ill, oik lung, and 
very I’erson of Jesus emerge as an t lexjx-cled and 
yet essential part of it. We arc not , oneerm'd with 
the question now the historical con.d thus be allied 
with tlie «*ternal, how one person i time could de¬ 
termine the moral standing of n.l others through 
their deliberate value >11 of Him ; that is a later 
question. Ihe matt* oefore ns is one of fact. It 
would seym that, acc^ ling to ' ; earliest tradition, 

Jesus did without formalit} f claim, but con¬ 
stantly, on all sides of Hus self-* xpression, in word 
and act, draw to Hinus<'!f the tailli and obedience 
of Hi.s disciples and nresent Himself to them as 
the standard of moral worth—in fa<‘t, became to 
them the objc'ct of a religious regard, 'riie elTort 
to jirove that this worship of Christ arose only after 
His death and is rctlected into the story of His 
ministry has been prolonged, painstaking, and 
futile. The fact is too deeply and subtly involved 
in tlie wliole i)resentation of Hi.s personality, even 
in the Synoptic Gospels, to have been added and 
merely rellected from later and baseless enthusiasm. 
The vast majority of modern scholar.s—even in¬ 
cluding many like Wernle and llarnack, who are 
reckoned to tlie .so-called ‘ Liberal ’ position—admit 
tliat there are here in the Gospels induhitahle 
proofs that the cs^nsciousness of Jesus contained 
elements not invented by the apostles, yet not 
native to the human mind as known everywhere 
else in history. These elements, as we have snr- 
v(iye<i them thus far, appeared in the kind of things 
He undert</ok to do among men, in the manner of 
His self-expression. They go deep into the inmost 
workings of His mind, into the foundations of His 
character, into the substance of His purpose. Con¬ 
ceive them as posse.s 8 ed by a man—a son of the race 
— and they become a confusion and a folly. But 
the Cliurch has conceived them as the siit)remely 
natural revealings of a superhuman conscious will,, 
and they have been lifted into harmony and divine 
power (see, further, under HI.). 

D. The special titles.— i. The Son of God.— 
The NT contains material for tracing in part the 
remarkable development of the meaning of this 
great title. In view of the arbitrariness of his 
critical method, we shall assume that N. Schmidt 
{KHi iv. 4600 11,, and The Prophet of Nazareth) 
occiiffies an impossible position when he maintains 
‘ tluit Jesus never called Himself “ the Son of Go<l,” 
and never was add resscil hy that title’ {EJ>i\v. 4701, 
where the last clause, strictly taken, may be true, 
but is irrelevant). 

(a) Tico termini. —The terminus a quo in NT 
usage is rctlected not only in the Synoptic. Gospels, 
but even in the Fourth, where we find in certain 
passages what ai>i)ears to have been the current 
Jewisli u.se of the ])hrase. Its history goes back to 
Fs where the twin ideas of Messiahship and 
Sonship are brought together. Tlie well-known 
Helirew way of coneciving of Israel as God’s Son by 
making the deliverance from Fgyjit the birthday of 
the people (Ex 4^^, Hos IF etc.) was followed up by 
an equally careful avoidance of the idea that any 
King of Israel was His oilspring. The idea of Son- 
ship exnres.scd in Nathan’s words (‘J S 7‘‘‘) is quite 
evidently religious and ethical, and tliat passage 
may have given rise to the language of Fs 2 . In 
the Jewish period, outside the Go.sjMds, no certain 
cases are found in whicli tlie Messiah i.s s]>oken of 
as ‘Son of God.’ But in the Gospels, though the 
evidence is confused, sign.s arc not wanting that 
occasionally the jdirase was employed as a honorilie 
title for the anointed one; cf. Mk 8 ^^ .T (MtS'-^'^'), 
Mt 14^ (wanting in Mk), Mt 16*^^ (diilcrent in 
Mk 8 ^, T.k tF‘’), Mt 26^^^ (dillerent in Mk 14«\ Lk 
22fi3ff-), Mt ‘27^*^ (dillerent in Lk ‘23“, wanting in 
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Mk), Lk 4«. In the fourth Gospel the words of 
^.Uhanael (1*») and Martlia (11^) sound like faith¬ 
ful eclioes of this early period when the MesMali 
was spoken of as Son of tJod in a manner similar 
to Israel, Ephraim, and David, wlio w'ere uniquely 
loved, chosen, and endowed by (rod. 1 he title as 
so used <lid not, of course, involve any referoru'e 
eit lier to tiie pre existence or to the mode of hirthof 
the Messiah. The ternnnKS ml quern in the NT 
literature is seen in the Ejiistle to the Hebrews 
(juite as clearly as in the h'ourth Gospel. 'I'bere 
the Son is conceived of as a divine beinp (lie !“’•) 
who partook of linnian life by a sublime act of His 
own poacious w ill (-'■*)• 

(6) The source of the later use .—Thatwliich came 
historically between these extremes and made 
possible the passaj^e from the earlier va^ne imsan- 
inp'of this title to the later exalted meaning w;us 
the consciousness and self-manifestation of Jesus. 
As w'e have seen, He spoke of God as llis EatluT 
wdth a note whicli diir(‘rentiated His relationship 
from that of all other men. He avoided the almost 
unavoidable j)lirase ‘Our Eatber’ exc(>j)t when He 
tau^rht His disciples Ikjw tb(\y should pray. Accord¬ 
ing to the S^uiojitics, He rather took this Sonshij) 
as a fundamental fa(;t, not to be discusse<l, while 
the Fourth Gos|tel ref)n'sents it as an o{>en claim 
which (‘aused much controversy between Him and 
the Jewish theologians and nearly brought Him 
to deatli (Jn And it is of the utmost 

fiignilicance that John in these two pas.sagc.s re¬ 
presents this claim to a unique and divine Sonshij) 
to have l>een found by His enemies simjily in His 

f ieculiar emphasis upon the words ‘ My Father.’ 
f this is true to fact, then certain passages in the 
Syno])tics must have conveyed the same idea to His 
disciples. In t he Syno]»tics riJcrence must be made 
to Mk (Mt 21^^-, Lk where He by im¬ 

plication describes Himself as ‘Son’ as comj)ared 
with the projdiets and others, who are ‘servants,’ 
to Mt 17 ^ (see Dalman, Worte Jesu"^, p, 231), and 
to Mk of which H. J. Holtzmann {Die Syrwp- 
tikcr^, Tubingen, 1901 , p. 170 ) says that it is the 
only place in wdiich ‘The Son of God’ appears to 
have a metaphysical value. In the light of such 
passages, the rejieated emphasis upon ‘ Son of God ’ 
in the .story of the Temptation—especially if that 
story came from His own lijis—must not be referred 
to the pojiular, but to His own characteri.stic, under¬ 
standing of the term, 

(c) A central passage. —One of the central pas¬ 
sages is Mt 11^'^, Lk 1(F^*- (from (J), concerning 
which it is clear : (i.) that He reveals a con.scious- 
uess beyond that of all proj)hets and saints in a 
‘sonshij)’ which is the basis of mutual knowledge 
between Himself and ‘the Father’; (ii.) that He 
recognizes that ‘ all things’ have been ‘delivered’ 
unto Him. Wellhausen (on Mt points out 

that all doctrine and know ledge is among the Jews 
Tapddoaii. But ‘ the TTapdScHTis of Jesus springs im¬ 
mediately from (iod, not from men.’ It is very 
common to restrict this phrase to matters of know¬ 
ledge and teaching (so Harnack, Wellhausen, 
Denney). And yet, if w'e read the passage in its 
Mattlnean context, it would seem that ‘ all things’ 
must include at least the Messianic functions to 
w'hich He refers in His reply to John’s messengers 
(Mt 11^-), and which ought to have brought to 
repentance the cities where His mighty works 
were done (Mt 11'^). To some it still >eems jcqune 
and entirely untnie to the, range, of His consciuus- 
nessand the type of His Messiabsliip to restrict the 
‘ all thing.s ’ to His ‘ doctrine ’ (see llarnack’s argu¬ 
ment in Sni/ings of Jesus ^ p. 297 fl.). The revelation 
to which lie refers in the next clause, even though 
He does rnerition the cro<poL, must mean more than 
‘ a revelation of a knowdedge.’ Was He not s])eak- 
ing with t he <ro<pol when they rejected His revelation I 


of the Spirit of God by His works in Mt 12‘^‘'-? 
Did He (exclude tliat kind of revelation when He 
thought of the ‘all things’? And furtlier, if it 
is ‘teaching’ that constitutes the wdiole of His 
‘yoke’ (Mt^^ll^), wherein does that difler from the 
‘burdens’ which He dejilores? If the paragrajih 
is not to be interpreted in this setting, the best 
place to put it wmuld be after the death of sacrifice 
had come fully into view. Then the true meaning 
of ‘all things have been delivered unto ine' woiild 
apj)ear ( learJv a.s a reference to the functions of 
file Me.ssiahsliip. The w’ords can only exjiress the 
consciousness that everything necessary for estab¬ 
lishing the Kingshij) ot God was now coinmitt-ed 
to His will, and tliat, as w’e know', included far 
more than teacliings. 

((/) The origin of this Sonship. —The idea that 
tlie term ‘Son of God ’ was only equivalent to the 
term ‘ Messiah ’ having been di.scredited, some 
scholars trital to prove that Je.sus first conceived 
of His Me.ssiahship and from that jiassed on to His 
unifjue Sonshij). I'liat theory in turn seems to l>e 
doomed. It is clear that His MesMalishij) arose 
out of a religions hat kgronnd, hut that leligious 
haedeground had nothing great(‘r tlian the con¬ 
sciousness of ‘the Fsllu'r’ in His relation to ‘the 
Son.’ Hut, if this lilial relationsliij) with God is 
the basis of His con.sciousness, and if it is unique, 
incommunicable save in a secondary tbongli still 
glorious sense (Jn Ko 8*- wdiere the use 
of W/eva for vloi is significant), is it also true that 
w'e get from Himself no bint as to its origin ? 
J'bat it is more than merely religio-etbical is evi¬ 
dent (s(‘e Dalman, Worte Jes'iL^^ j). 235). Ho .secius 
to have taken for granted that men would consider 
it to be HUjwa-temj)()ral and assume that He had 
‘come’ or ‘ heim sent’ in a higher sense than can 
he used of the sending or (coming of a j)roj)h(d. 
Hence it is that w’e find in Matthew' (o^’ 

11 ’'^*'-’^) a .series of aorists which seem clearly to refer 
to |)re-tenij)oraI aiLsof (jod. To th(‘se W. C. Allen 
w'onld add, as signilicant of the .s^ime idea of 1)10- 
existence, Mt 5’" 9^^ 1 15^^ (.see his St. MattheWy 

pj). 40, 122, 123). But that eternal Sonship w liich 
seems to be behind so many ot His referern^es bo 
His mission, and which was for others an infereru^e 
from His self-revelation, naturally became in tludr 
minds a pre-condition when they came to tell the 
story of rlis Messiabshij). 1'hen they accounted 
for His unique Sonship either by the unique birth 
(I.k 1^) or by His pre-existemee as the Logos and 
His manifestation in the flesh (Jn H- 
2 . The Son of Man.—(a) Origin of the term .— 
Controversy has long raged around this great title. 
Until about twenty years ago, it was generally 
accepted as a historical fact that Jesus used the 
phrase, and ingenuity was spent upon discovering 
what He meant by it and why He s(‘cnis to have 
preferred it to any other. (For full accounts of 
the varieties of opinion see the summaries sub 
voce of S. K. Driver in HDBy and of N. Schmidt 
in EBi.) A sudden change was wrought when 
some German scholars, especially Lietzmann, 
Wellhausen, and Fiebig, raised the question, on 

f )iirely philological grounds, whether Jesus could 
lave used the phrase at all. Assuming tliat He 
spoke Aramaic, it was pointed out that the Aramaic 
equivalent of b eldy rov drdpurrrov could only bo 
Barnfish or Barnilsha, and that this was the 
onliiiary Aramaic w ord for ‘ a man ’ in the indefinite 
sen.se, and had come to he used as an indclinite 
})ersonal pronoun for ‘one.’ The conclusion was 
reached by some (Wellhausen, Schmidt, etc.) that 
a sheer misunderstanding of certain (authentic) 
sayings (esj^ecially Mk 2^"-*^^'), where Jesus spoke 
of ‘man,’ had led early Greek translators from the 
Aramaic to use the unnatural Greek phrase, and 
that by a natural process this was extended to other 
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authentic nasRages, and also to some new ones whicli 
theological conceptions of Ills Person led them to 
attribute to Jesus. The distmssion of this problem 
must be left to the linguistic spetualists. Hut a sur¬ 
vey of the controversy yields the following points. 

(1) Much dependg on the date ascribed to the first documents 
in which it oc^mra. Now the authors of Matthew aiui I.uke 
found tins phrase in that document (.^ which jfave tliem ho many 
of the words of Jesus. Jf they independently ^mt hold of u i,, 
Greek, and If, as llarnack holdH, it was wimpo.sed before the 
Fall of Jerusalem, it must be dated in the lifetime of many of 
the first disciples of Jchus. This fact will go far to prove that 
‘ Mark ' found the phrase in hia independent material, which also 
must have existed before a.d. 70. The double process of mis¬ 
understanding the Aramaic phrase and using it for theological 
ends, by which N. S<-.hinidt accounts for its place in the Gospels, 
is then thrown hack to the lifetime of the primary apostles! 
This seems incredible among people who spoke l>oth Aramaic 
and Greek. (2) Those who behove that Jesus used some word 
to express this idea agree that He therein referred directly to 
l)n and did so most distinctly at His trial (Mk 14«2). It 
seems dithcult to believe tliat He could not have made this 
reference in that form, on the ground that, as Lietzmann insists, 
the title Sou of Man ‘ did not, and for linguistic reasons could 
not, exist in Aramaic’—an extreme which Dalman refu.ses to 
accept {WorU p. 19:if.). As a matter of fact, when 

the Greek Gospels were translated (in the lectionary known as 
the Evangeliarium llu^ro8olyinitannm)'\uio an Aramaic dialect 
which ‘ may, perhaps, bear a close resemblance to that in which 
Jesus spoke to His disciples ' (E. Nestle, Textual Criticunn of the 
Gre4k Eng. tr., Lxmdon, 1901, p. 103), two forms were used, 
clumsy as they were, as equivalents for the Greek for ‘Son of 
Man' (N. Schmidt, Klii iv. 4714), The phrase b indeed, and 
admittedly, uncouth In any and every language. But its very 
strangenesrt may have lent it value for the purpose of Jesus. 
Those who believe with R. H. Charles that Jesus adopted the 
phrase fram the ‘Similitudes’ of the Book of Enocli have less 
trouble, of course, with its presence in the Goy)el 3 , but throw 
the philologlcjkl puzzle hack to its origin in ‘ Eiux-h.' On the 
other hand, E. A. Abbott holds that Jesus derived the term from 
Blaekiel, where ub a^^pwirov appears scores of times in LXX as a 
translation of the Hebrew ben 'adhain. As to the Aramaic 
translation of the latter, which would be given in the synagogues, 
he points out that the Targuni of Jonathan (2nd cent.) calls 
Ezekiel bar'ddAam, and this may have been the phrase familiar 
to Jesus, If this were the phrase He used, which Abbott seems 
to hold as possible, the reference to Dn 7^3 would not be ex¬ 
cluded. His whole manner of revealing His consciousness in¬ 
volved the constant use of many OT ideas and passages, hitherto 
iinhannonlzed or superficially interpreted. His consciousness 
extracted their inner unity as the reflexion of itself, and their 
variety as the prophetic voices of Goti. (3) The avoidance of 
the title by the authors of the Gospels, except when they attri¬ 
bute its use to Jesus, arose from their recognition of its strange¬ 
ness, and their reverence for His purpose in its a^loption. 
Moreover, the titles which they use are either religious or 
prophetic In their aieaning, but * Son of Man 'docs not imme¬ 
diately suggest a religious idea like ‘the Lord,'nor link Him 
directly and openlyiwuth canonical prophecy like ‘ the Clirist,’ 
nor immediately with the Father,,like ‘Son of God.’ Il ls 
colourless in these respects, and even In our own day is used 
only when men wish to emphasize one of the aspects of His 
Person, namely, His humanity. But that was not what the 
earliest disciples needed to emphasize by means of a title ; and 
prol>ahly it was not what Jesus intended by it. Its avoiilance 
in the Epistles is due obviously to the fact that to Gentiles it 
could have had no meaning at all. This makes it all the more 
signiflcjxnt that the Gentile Synoptic (LukeX who avoids so 
much that is peculiarly Jewish, retains it so freely in the words 
of Jesus, and preserves several instances of its use which are 
peculiar to his Gospel (see below). (4) It is not impossible that, 
when Jesut used the Aramaic form. His emphasis on it carried 
the meaning ‘the Man,’ but that, for reasons partially suggested 
by Dalman (op. ciL, p. 196 f.), the only Greek form free from 
embarrassment was not h ayfipwiro^, hut 6 ucb? rov a.y0p<ovov. 
But It is by no means conclusively proved that Jesus could not, 
even In Aramaic, use a phrase, however peculiar, for which those 
Greek words were, in tns minds of men who knew and read and 
wrote both languages, the best equivalent. Biirkitt holds that 
‘ the Son of Man ’ is a literal translation of the Aramaic for 
‘the human being,’ ‘the Man,’ and that, when Jesus used it, 
the effect would l)e ‘ the Man—you know of whom I speak,' and 
that at His trial the reference to Dn became quite clear 
{Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus, jx 66). 

(6) Use of the term by Jesus.—It must help us to 
understand His consciousness if we try to discover 
why and how He used this strange title. ^ 

(1) We must remember that the term ‘ Messiah 
did not occur as a personal noun until Jewish 
times, and that the indiscriminate use of it bv us 
as an equivalent for other terms may and does lead 
to inaccuracy. Some word must, indeed, be found 
to cover all the phenomena of the strange allurinL^ 
hope which held the eyes of that race directed 
upon God and the future with passionate confi¬ 


dence; and ‘Messiah’ has become fixed for us in 
that usage. Hut we must not forget that many 
descrintions of their hope even in tlie CTF contain 
no allusion to a personal Messiah. The word 
‘Messiah’ in late Jewish literature—‘mine (m 
‘the’) anointed one’—is used most frequently 
where the mind of the seer is fixed uiion the clasli 
of nations, when he thinks of dynasty succeeding 
dynasty and empire overthrowing empire. Tlicn 
he conceives of the Anointed One, generally as the 
‘ Son of David,’ as appearing to overcome all foes, 
broin this it becomes iilairi that in the days of 
tJesns—whether false Messiahs had already ap¬ 
peared or not—the word Messiah w’ould inevitably 
6. powerful historical king, a warrior, an 
army, a sudden and resi.'-tless revolution. Hut, if 
we take Hnoch 37-7d to he [ire-Christian, another 
conception of the great deliverance had ari.sen. 
Developing the cenlrri idea in Dn 7'*, the eye of 
faith saw one appcai, who comes down upon the 
plane of history from above, wholly ‘ supernatural,’ 
lor whom a new name must he found. (He is very 
rarely called ‘the Anointed.’) He, ‘the Son of 
Man,’ shall exe< iite judgment on men and angels 
alike. His s^ihere is evidently other than that 
usually associated with the picture of the anointed 
king, of David’s lineage. 

J'he dilVerence between the ideals led to a ditter- 
ence in the effect of the names princijially associated 
with each. This comes out in a stai Lling way in 
the trial scene. When Jesus is asked whether He 
is ‘the Christ,’ He not only assents, but immediately, 
as if still avoiding a misunderstanding, makes the 
statement that they will see ‘the Son of Man’ at 
tlie right hand of power and in the clouds of heaven. 
Now, it was no blasphemy, as has often been 
)ointed out, for a man to claim to be Messiah ; 
lut the claim to be ‘ the Son of Man,’ uttered in 
the presence of so many witnesses, was taken as a 
blasphemous (daim at once. Yet, strange to say, 
according to the Synoptics, the Jewish judges did 
not lay before Pilate the religious (Son of Man) 
but the political (Messiah) charge, that He claimed 
‘to be king’ (Mk 15^). Luke tells us (22'^'^) that it 
was the claim to be Son of Man that led to the 
further question, ‘ Art thou then the Son of (iod?’ 
—where ‘ Son of God ’ cannot be a mere repetition 
of the original question, ‘ If thou art the Christ, 
tell us’ (v.^), but suggests that the term ‘Son of 
Man’ carried to their minds higher personal im- 
})lications than ‘ Messiali.’ Exjictly tlie same suc¬ 
cession of ideas appears in the Fourth Gospel, 
where Pilate is evidently first told that Jesus 
claimed to be king of the Jews (Jn 18**^; thougli, 
strangely enough, both here and in the Synoptics 
the exact language of the first accusation as re¬ 
ported from the Jewish judges to Pilate is not pre¬ 
served). Wlien Pilate seems unimpressed by that 
apparently foolish idea, they then pa.ss to a new 
(religious) accusation (H)^) hjised on their Law, viz. 
‘he ina^le himself the Son of Ciod.’ Such facts 
would seem to prove that the term Messiah carrie«l 
with it too much of a ‘ political ’ meaning, and for 
that reason Jesus avoided its use or acceptamui, 
except among the inner circle of disciples (Mt 10'^*^ ) 
or at the final trial, whereas the term Son of Man 
was 80 instinct, for those who understood it at all, 
with what we call ‘ supernatural ’ connotation that 
it suggested the attitude of expectant waiting upon 
God’s niighty act rather than the readiness of a 
subject [leople for revolution. He therefore could 
feel secure that those who grasped anything of its 
meaning, and they may have been few, would not 
be as the dangerous zealots, while those who did 
not understand it w’ould inquire (Jn 12^). 

(2) Jesus used this title from an early period in 
I His ministry down to the very end, and in many 
I connexions, in relation to His functions as the 
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founder of tlie Kingdom of (lod on earth. .Soma 
of these correspond with the fnn.-tions as.signed to 
the Son of Man in tlie liook of luiooli, but many 

are profoundly (liilerent. 

(L) Before ‘Mie critical pas.saoe describm^r His 
appearance to Ili» disci|>les near ( a^-^area hi ippi, 
lie had already n.sed it, accordm^^ to the tliree 
Synoptic (iospel.s, twice (Mk and ((); aecord- 

iiu' to O, four times in Aratthew’s arranpmment, 
and twice in Imke’s arrangement (Mt 
/ind II); ncconiin^ to Luke alone, once more (6^, 
where Mt o'' reads ‘for my sake’). Of these 
the most, siyiiilicant are that the Son of Man has 
powfw on (‘ai tli to forgive sins and is Lord of the 
Sahhaf/i. The latter is not a strange claim, as 
Well hausen and others maintain, when we re¬ 
mem her that the Sabbath was a Jewish institution, 
and that the saying is parallel, therefore, to 11 is 
assumption of authority over other institutions, 
such as ‘the Law’in the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Temjfle (Mt 12®, cf. Mk and even the 

Covenant itself (Mk 14-^). 

(ii.) He uses the title ‘Son of Man’ when He 
begins to teach His discij)les about His death 
(Mk 8®^ 9^'-^). And part of their distre.ss and 
dismay must have been due to this most astonish¬ 
ing collocation of ideas. For, if He Inid already 
uttered the Nvords of Mt 10^ 1F» 1‘2®-13®^-“L 
He had suggested to them a personal power and 
authority with which death seemed utterly incon 
sistent. According to the Synoptics, the teaching 
about His death immediately followed the confes¬ 
sion of I’eter at Ca‘sarea. Now', it i.s essential to 
a conception of His method to see that Matthew' is 
right in his interpretation of the meaning of our 
Lord’s question, ‘ W ho do men say that the Son 
of Man is?’ (16'®; cf. Mk 8^, Lk 9'®). He had 
already sffoken of Himself as ‘the Son of Man,’ 
but that name of itself had for them no deiinite- 
ness, and needed intiirpretation ; .so the problem 
was w'hether the disciples had yet ‘ placed ’ Him in 
their scheme of things. Hence the joy when He 
found tliat they saw in Him the Me.ssiah. But 
this insight of theirs made it urgent that they 
should not be swent off their feet by earthly views 
of the Me.ssiah, They must learn that the Son of 
Man i.s not only the Messiah of their familiar 
hopes, but also the ‘ Sutlering Servant,’ and must 
die. Htmce this is the title which He uses when 
describing the pur[)o.se and ellect of that death on 
the relations of man and Cod (Mk 10'** 14-’‘^'*). In 
and for His own consciousness, the union of ‘the 
Son of Man’ w'ith the ‘Sull'ering Servant of 
Jahweh’ had already taken jilace. I’hat which 
was incongruous for His di.sci[)les had long been 
central for Him. That which to them is a moral 
impossibility shines l>efore Him even through lurid 
lory as the crown of the moral universe. In His 
lood the relations of Cod and man are re-con¬ 
structed. He wlio serves the race unto death, if 
He be the Son of Man, ipso farto becomes the Lord 
of its destiny. But His Lordship is for His con¬ 
sciousness equivalent to tlie Kingship of Cod. 
Here then the new and transcendent fact is 
attained, tirst in His insight and will, and then in 
the experience of those upon whom the new re¬ 
lationship, the actual Kingship of the Father, takes 
effect. Not the fulfilment of the I^aw by the mass 
of the peo])le, as their Rabbis taught, not even 
their repentance at the call of a prophet, like John 
the Baptist, not the abstract announcement by 
Jesus that God is the Father, nor even the ex- 
emi)litication of it in His treatment of the sinful 
ana the suffering, opens the new era in the creative 
relations of Cod and man. The foundations of the 
w'orld have been changed. That new era is pro¬ 
duced by the will of the Son of Man to offer Him¬ 
self as in some real sense a ransom, a sacrifice in 


death. But this death of the Son of Man is due 
ultimatelv to the wall of God (see use of rapadldivfxi 
in Mk 9®* 10*® 14^'; cf. Jn 10'® 12'"^*). It is in¬ 
trinsic to the very nature of that [irocess by which 
(Jod is to establish the perfect Kingship of His holy 
love and holy will among men. 'riiis is perhaps 
the most startling feature of the re-internretation 
(referred to above) of (be functions of the deliverer, 
whether called Me.s.siah or Son of Man. Histori¬ 
cally, it is rooteil in the Lbhed-Jahweh of Isaiah ; 
actually it w/vs pre.sent to the consciousness and 
w'ill of Jesus as a living purpose; and its e/lbct is 
seen in that new' form of religdou.s consciousness 
who.se intelligible, not to say intelligent, history 
began w'hen (he jirimary a])Ostles discovered that 
the Cross wjus the instrument of the Christ for their 
reconciliation w'ith Cod. Almost all the N F litera¬ 
ture finds there tlie secret of the Kingdom of (iod. 
It has been established in sacrifice, in a deed w'hose 
sui)erhuman quality is seen in its transcendent 
moral beauty and power (1 (^o l'®^ ). St. Paul it 
w'aa who saw so deeply that the death of Jasus 
.secured that vindicafion of the righteoiisne.ss of 
Cod which some of the greatest prophets and seers 
had foreseen as a neces.sary condition in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Kingship of God. 

(iii.) 'Fhe title ‘ Son of Man ’ is used also and most 
frequently in the eschatological, including the 
aiHicalyptic, parts of the words of Jesus. He sjieaks 
to His diseij'les (according to Lk IT'^ ®‘’) of 
‘the days of the Son of Man,’ which may have 
reminded them of the Jewish way of sjieaKing of 
‘ the days of (he Me.s.siah.’ (The peculiarly Jewish 
colouring of this phrase shows that Luke, who 
avoids that kind oi thing when ho can, found it in 
some document not u.se<i by Matthew and Mark.) 
He W'ill a[)pear in [)ow'er ana glory (Mk 8®® 13“'® M®'*) 
and will then enter up(»n (he supreme task of judg¬ 
ment (.Mk 8®® = Mt 16^, Mt2.5®'). I'hat aj)j)earint^ 
will not be confined to Judaea, but have universal 
effect (Lk 17^ = Mt 24''’). In these and similMr 
pa.H.sages Jesus u.ses language which, while remind¬ 
ing His liearers of passages in Daniel, yet [iresents 
in its total effect an entirely new' viinv of the con¬ 
summation. It is not true to His cons< iou8neKs to 
say, as recent ‘ eschatologists ’ have Ix^en insisting, 
that He .share<l in the crude caia.sl rn{)hic view'of 
the la.st things. His (tonsciousiu^ss luis w'rought a 
revolution for His disiuples which their minds only 
gradually realize<l ; and their confusion is reflected 
in the reports of His la.st discourse.s, and indeiul in 
the rest of the NT. He speaks of the 8on of Man 
coming w'ith power and ‘ w'ith ’ or ‘ on ’ the clouds 
of heaven. What that meaiLs /or Him must l>e set 
beside the fact that He has already come. We 
cannot understand Him by supposing, as Schw eitzer 
does, that Jesus exi)ected to oecome Me.ssiah and 
Son of Man only after death. Such a violent con¬ 
ception of a conscioiLsness that only lives on what 
it i.s goinjg to be and is not yet, is incredible. The 
Son of Man liad alreaxly come. The miracle that 
is foretold must be compared with the miracle 
already done. Ilia consciouHne.ss even as He speaks 
—.so ‘naturally’!—embraces the human and the 
superhuman, the conscious will that ‘came’ and 
the conscious will that shall ‘ come ’ again. It is as 
untnie to the nature of His consciousness to confine 
it wholly within the limits of the imagination of 
His disciples, as they looked forward to His coming, 
as it would be to insist that His mind held the 
successive details of that future already in their 
actual form. The essential difference, and the key 
to our further understanding of Him, lies in that 
consciousne.ss that He, as the Son of Man, pre¬ 
existent and sunerhuman, had come and therefore 
must and would come again. We have already 
seen that the pictorial element is undoubtedly 
present in His eschatological sayings, and that will 
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add to the conviction that we mu8t not attribute 
to Him the crude ‘ iniraculiHin ’ that His disciples 
saw in the form of His sayings. On the other 
hand, we must not take refuge, with the timidity 
of the modern mind before tlie word ‘ miracle,’ in 
the notion that He possessed and claimed no 8Ut)er- 
human power over the forces of nature. The 
‘purely spiritual’ view of His relation to history, 
whatever that may mean, wjis His as little it 
was His discjples’ view. It is the higher concep¬ 
tion of evolution (not the naturalistic, mechanical) 
that gives to our day better than to His own or 
any other generation the means of inter])reting 
}fis consciousness at these points. That view is 
that the history of our world lias been carried 
upward and enrudied by the appearance and opera¬ 
tion of new factors. For it is a crude evolutionism 
which holds that the simple nroduced the complex 
or the lower caused the higtier to exist. To say 
that the higher was in the lower, when there is no 
sign of its presence, does not enlighten us. It is 
l)est to say that, when the conditions were ready, 
life or thought appeared, whence we know not, 
and became a self-multiplying power in history. 
The new factors are ‘ from arxive,’ they have 
‘come,’ and they have laid hold of the material 
prepared for them, with a strange power and for 
ends whose nature the former things could not 
suggest. The Son of Man was conscious of being 
such a new factor in history, and hence of a re¬ 
lation to nature which was both human and more 
than human. He came eating and drinking, He 
had not wdiere to lay His head, He had to face the 
conditions of human history even in temptation of 
the devil, in hostility and betrayal by those whom 
He loved, in death, because He was a son of man. 
Hut, being the Son of Man, He could do these 
mighty works among the forces of nature and even 
rise from the dead. And He would come, soon or 
late (His words leave room for l>oth), with pow'er 
and the clouds of heaven for a uni\'ersal reign over 
the human race in the name of (lod. 

(3) hi the Fourth (rospel. —The use of the title 
‘Son of Man’ in the Fourth (losj)el, where it 
occurs 12 times, is characteristically diflerent from, 
and yet fundamentally the same as, its use in the 
Synoptics, {a} 'Fho [)cculiar use of the 3rd pers. in 
connexion with this title is emphasized by the fact 
that in this (Ios[)el He uses the 1st pers. so freely— 

‘ I am ’ light, bread, good 8hei)her(l, etc. Only at 
9“'* (if reading av^^pibirov for deov) does He seem to 
say, and that indirectly, ‘I am the Son of Man.’ 
(5) Further, we liml that the title produces the 
same confusion in the minds of others as it docs 
according to the 8yno])tic8. tlis claim to he 
Messiah, and speculation whether He be the 
Messiah, are darkened by His deliberate association 
of that apocalyptic and less familiar title ‘Son of 
Man ’ (if iamiliar at all to any hut the docti) with 
death and with eating His flesh and drinking His 
blood (6“). ‘ His discii)leH ’ are discouraged (G®^* 

just as Peter was, according to the JSynoptists. 
The Jew s and the multitude likewise are perplexed 
(6”), and ask, ‘Who is this Son of Man?’ (12^). 
(c) It is in answer to a perplexed mind that in two 
cases Jesus uses the title in an apocalyptic con 
nexion (3^® 6®^), where ‘ascending’ and ‘descend 
ing ’ express His consciousness of superhuman 
relations wdth heaven and earth (cf. l*^). (</) A 

peculiar colouring is given to the references to His 
death by the strange use of two words : ‘ lifted up ’ 
{vyf/6u}) is here (3^^ 8^ used of physical events 

(crucifixion and ascension), wdiereas in uie Synoptics 
it is always used in an ethical sense ; an«l ‘ glorify 
(5ofd^u)) (12^ 13®’) is here used of His death in an 
ethical sense, whereas the idea is applied to the 
Son of Man in the Synoptists in a way >vluch 
implies a glory ap}>arent to the senses, {e) Th' 
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sssential identity of this consciousness with that 
lescrihed in the Sjnoptics is evident. The dill'er- 
nce of colouring is not wdiolly explained by saying 
hat with John ‘ the name . . . has reference not to 
he higher claims of Jesus, but to the fact of Hi.s 
nanhood’ (K. F. Scott, The Fourth Gosjicl, p. 184). 
lather is it duo to the constant eltort in this 
Jospel to present the historic consciousness of 
lesus as the perfect union of the supernatural wdth 
•ho natural. He wdio both w'^ept at the grave and 
mniediately raised the dead w'as not living in a 
ouhle consciousness, now human and now divine ; 
lor, for this author, was it primarily ‘a human 
lature united with the divine ’ {ib. p. 186) for which 
he title w'as used. The emphasis in these passages 
s still on the divine wiiirui has become human, 
m the supernatural in the natural. Even in 5-^^, 
f w’e translate ‘a son of man’ (Imt cf. the anar- 
•hrous title in 10®® 19^ and Mt 14®®), the change from 
Son of God’ in v.“ involves a kind of ‘ play ’ unon 
•he words ‘Son of Man,’ and means that He lias 
authority on earth (Mk 2'^) to forgive sins, as being 
also ‘a son of man.' It is the fact of incarnation, vast 
in its meaning, that contains this power. The 
-lower alike to reveal (3’^^-), to redeem (3’^ 12®^* ®^), 

.0 nourish with divine life (6*^), and to judge (5'-”) 
ests upon the fact that in history, as a man. He 
yet stands as Son of Man. Anti the context of 
hese passages shows it to he no less true that, for 
he Johannine interpreter of His consciousness, 
hese functions rest upon the fact that in history, 
as a man, He yet stands as Son of God, the Logos 
who became flesh. 

HI. Jesus Curist as Creator of the 
'HURCH .—We have in the N T the record not 
merely of the conscious will of the historic Jesus, 
hut or the effect which that wdll produced in the 
exi)erience of man, in the ri.se of the Christian 
Church. Some account of that matter is herewith 
given in its two principal stages. 

i. The experience of the di.sctplks refore 
THE Crucifixion. —'i’he alttmtion of students of 
the (iospels has been fastened mainly upon two 
subjects, viz. the teaching of Jesus as recorded in 
the Gospels, and the traces of later thought in those 
records, such as the apologetic purpose revealed in 
Matthew^ and John, or the personal views of His 
I’erson held by each of the four evangelists. 'There 
is another somewhat neglected held of study, viz. 
that change w hich Jesus wrought in the religious 
life of His di.scij)les. 'This is in a sense only the 
reverse side of the wdiole fact of which the obverse 
has l>een presented in the description of His con¬ 
scious will. Hut it must also he considered if w’e 
are to realize vividly the process by which He 
became the founder of Christianity. The neglect 
of this topic is one fruitful cause of the wide-spread 
but superficial view that Jesus was a teacher, 
w'hose discii)les after IJis death exaggerated Him 
into a Redeemer and a Divine Person. 

I. Jesus and Israel.—'The first disciples came to 
Jesus from tho.se w^ho liad been arrested by the 
message of John the Baptist. His announcement 
of the approach of the Kingdom of heaven was 
bound up wdth the announcement that the King 
Himself w'oiild appear, through whom the Holy 
Spirit would enter into the life of the peoj)le (Mk 
D-«, Mt 3’■’^ Lk 3i'»®, Jn H^'-*'"). They understood, 
of course, that He wmuld come to Israel and some¬ 
how assert His supreme authority over the people 
of God. But they did not and could not anticipate 
the entirely new manner in which that assertion 
w’ould I>e made, the new type of kingship which 
He would establish. Even their prophets had not 
foreseen it (Mt IP). 

(a) His appeal to the Jeics.—Jesus did make His 
appeal steadily and unweariedly to Israel as the 
people of Gwl. He preached throughout the 
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Galilee (Mk I*®). On each visit to 
Jerusalem He went to tlie Temple and dealt 
directly with the re.sponsil)lo heads of the Jewish 
religious community. And not only Jolm but the 
Synoptists represent Him as aware that His rejec¬ 
tion or acceptance by tliem determined the question 
whether ‘ His own ’ had received Him or not 
Jn 8®-^- Mt 21” " 23^^'^^). When He 

sent out His disciples to preach in His name (alike 
the twelve and the seventy), He commanded thein 
to address ‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ 
(Mt 10®) or to pr('i)are tlie way for His own preach¬ 
ing among them (Lk 10*). I he last great struggle 
culminating in His death arose from His unbroken 
will to bring Israel to repentance and into sub- 

miss^ion to IlinisrlJ. 

(b) The discivles and this appeal. — His disciples 
accompanied lliin through the whole series of 
events. They heard, and lielped to extend, His 
call to repentance ; and they knew that this alone 
had not caused His death, lor the rulers feared to 
kill one popularly known to be a prophet (Mt 21**). 
They heard His announcement oi a liigher code of 
morals ; that did not cause His death. They heard 
Him accused of breaking the Sabbath ; that also, 
though more grave, did not directly enter into His 
final condemnation. They knew that even the 
desire to be a revolutionary Messiah would not 
have procured Ills formal indictment and execu¬ 
tion ; patriotism wmiild have kept his enemies 
>ilent, if not enthusiastic. On the other hand, 
ihey had watched his passionate desire to save His 
peof)le in His own way ami on His own terms. 
They had heard his patient arguments with the 
scribes and Tharisees, His protests against their 
accusation of Him a.s an emissary of Satan, His 
warrjjngs against their rt'jection or Him as leading 
to their own downfall, 11 is teirilic denunciations 
when their hatred of Him revealed tliem, not as 
ignorant or sensual, but as hypocrite.s. Tliey saw 
His very tears over Jerusalem, when He knew her 
decision to be made and her doom chosen out of 
hatred for the real S[)irit of God and for the real 
Kingshif) of God as revealed in Himself (cf. xMt 11** 
py2S.30 0;p7-39^ lOl. 2^ 131-9)^ Bui'kitt CXphlinS 

what he calls ‘ the nuarrel’ between Jesus and the 
authorities by the uitl'erence between ‘erudition,’ 
on which they depended, and ‘ intuition,’ which was 
the supreme (piality of His Spirit (The Gosvel 
Ilistorij and its Transniission^ p. 174), Tire uis- 
ci[)les ]iave a dee[)er account or the matter than 
that, HO mucii det-per that the word ‘quarrel’ is 
not the adecpiate term for it. It was in their view 
a warfare befw eeu the true King of Israel and the 
sons of the Ivingihmi. The resistance to one who 
claims regal autluu ity is either rebellion or patriotic 
rectitude. Tlie recoids show that even before His 
death Hi.s disciples had begun to understand it as 
rebellion. 

(c) Persistence of the appeal.—Moreover, it Is not 
correct to say that Jesms cut Himself off from 
Israel. His apjieals never cea.sed. Even in the 
Joharinine account of His controversy this element 
of grace never altogether fails. His urgency, His 
condemnation, Hi.s denunciation, are the weapons 
of His mercy (e.g., ItFr.j^ and on the 

cross He prays for the pardon of those wlio have 
rejected Ilis King.ship. To the very end He is 
seeking the lost, manifesting the Father’s grace in 
His own attitude and action towards them. 

2. The new Israel.—‘The whole Jewish thought 
may be summed up in this, that as surely as there is 
only one (lod, so surely is there only one sacued com- 
munit y (Gemeinde)’ (A. Schlatter, NT Theologic^ 
Calw, 11)09-10, i. 175). Nowhere i.s the majesty of the 
conscious will of Jesus more apparent than In this, 
that, as the people reject Him, He l)egin8 to create 
the new community of God. The disciples preserve 


this fact as fully and clearly as they do His words 
of an e.schatological character. And their under- 
standing of His self-estimate was rooted here, and 
not merely in His words of prophecy. The Gospels 
prove on every page that Jesus deliberately set 
Himself to establish the Church as the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Kingdom of God. Whether He actually 
used the word ‘ Church ’ (Mt 18*^) or not Is a minor 
matter ; and it may be even irrelevant. The fact 
is that, as He found individuals responsive to His 
call, repenting of sin, os He saw repentant men 
(Lk 5*) reatly to rise up and follow Him at all costs, 
waiting upon His will as upon that of a king, He 
saw in them the members of tlie new community 
of God. He speaks of them as ‘salt of the earth,’ 
‘light of the world’ (Mt 6***-), and distinguishes 
their kind of rigditeousne.ss from that of the 
Fhari.sees (6**). He sees publicans and harlots, 
who repent and follow Him (as many of them hatl 
believed John the Baptist in his day), going into 
the Kingdom of God (Alt 21**). He takes the faith 
of the centurion in Himself as the harbinger of 
that multitude of Gentiles who sliall come from 
the ea.st and the west wdiile the sons of the 
Kingdom are cast out (Mt 8“**). The idea that 
Jesus was primarily a teaciier, and a personal 
revealer only so far as He went about doinp good, 
juntas He expecteil others to do, and for thereat 
pictured to llim.self, ami to others, certain tran¬ 
scendent acts of God lying yet for Him wholly in 
the future, through which the Kingdom w'oiild be 
established out of heaven, is one which leaves 
out the central fact in the Gosj^els. That central 
fact is that He created, consciously, deliberately, 
patiently, the new nation, the community in which 
Goil’s Kingship was being realized. Ilarnack 
(Ncue Untersuchungen, etc., p. 97) names it as one 
of the ‘developments’ in Matthew that Jesus is 
pictured as a^ldressing a definite commiinity (‘eine 
ge.schlos.sene Gemeinde’). But, if we subtract a 
slight element of exaggeration in the phrase, the 
fact i.s not le.ss true of Mark. In the latter His 
movements are allected by consid('ralion of three 
groups—the multitude, the otlicials anrl tlieir re¬ 
presentatives, and the disciples. I'he last, named, 
even when limited to the twelve (though not alw^aya 
so limited), form a <lehnite coiiimnnay, which even 
in Mark is looked upon as the nm h u,- of i lie King¬ 
dom of God (H«- 2**-** 3^- **'* 4*^ **^ 

109 1300-23.^7 j-oi ^/cXe^Tol]). 

What is the evidence in the Gospels that Hia 
di.sciples experienced the force of that creative will 
during His eartlily ministry? On the outward 
8i<le the answer is easy. For it is clear that Jesus, 
as we have seen, gmtliered His followers around 
Him, as individuals who became a more or less 
definite body, through their willingmes.s to accept 
lii.s teaching, obey His behe.st.s, and put their ho])e 
in His power. We do not know how large tiiis 
bo<ly was. It a{)pears indistinctly as varying in 
number, intelliLmnce, and enthusiasm. 'Inat 
crow'ds followed llim so much as to endanger His 
work is made very clear in Mark’s Gosj)Ld, where 
He is represented as repeatedly eluding them and 
their superficial and earthly desires. All the 
Gospels describe Him as selecting twelve men on 
whom He concentrated His attention (Mk 1*®'** = 

Mt 4^8-23; cf. Lk 5*-**, Mk 3’»-*»=Lk 6**»-*», Mt 10**^ 

Jn 1*8-63 7of, . seeE. Haupt, Zurn Verstandnis des 
Apostolats im N2\ Halle, 1896). As Mark shows 
Him escaping from the multitudes, Matthew most 
di.stinctly and repeatedly emphasizes the positive 
work of clo.se and intimate instruction of the 
twelve (cf. Mt 16**- " 17*- i*- “ 18*- 19*** *» 20*’ 

241-36. 4« 2G>*t-). 

3. The ‘ liberal view.’—It is usual and important 
to point out that Jesus, in giving to His disciples 
the secret of fellowship with God, did not teach 
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them any rules or provide them with institutional 
machinery. He has no technique of penitence, 
though He demands penitence. He has no ex¬ 
ternal rules of worship, though He expects them to 
worship. He would have men pray, but teaches 
only one brief and general form. He insists re¬ 
lentlessly on doing the will of the Father, but He 
has no list of commandments. He makes love to 
God and man a universal fundamental law that 
must be obeyed bv all men before and above all 
else, but where and how they shall begin He does 
not say. All the helps by way of rules, ceremonies, 
symbols, and creeds which other religious teachers 
and directors have used for the guidance of their 
followers are absent from the story of our Lord’s 
dealings with His disciples. These facts raise in 
an urgent way the question, What then did Jesus 
do with His disciples that was sulbcient to create 
the Church and open the Christian era? The 
answer to this question which the so-called ‘ liberal ’ 
theology has made familiar to this generation con¬ 
sists mainly in this, that Jesus, first by Uis teaching 
about (iod as Father and about the Kingdom as the 
re-organization of society on the basis of righteous¬ 
ness and love, further by His owm example in 
which faith in the Father and love to man were so 
fully exemplified, awmke in His disciples’ Iiearts a 
like faith m their own sonship towards Cod, and 
that ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ from which all 
effective reforms of society must spring. His 
primary message was aiunit the Father and man’s 
direct approacn to Him, not about Himself as 
Mediator of tliat Father’s love, not even about 
Himself as exemplar of the Fatlu^r’a spirit. It 
was the admiration and gratitude of the disciples 
that clothed Him witli the categories of Messiah 
and Kodeerner, drawn [)artly from Jewish and 
partly from Hellenistic life and thought, and 
in time added the remoter conceptions of pre- 
existence, deity, atoning sacrifice, and universal 
authority. 

This position is capable of many modifications. 
There are those who reduce the personal function 
of Jesus to little more tlnin that of a superlative 
teacher who was also a man of deep religious ex- 
lerience Housset, Jesus-, J. Weiss, Christiis, 

lalle, 190'J). 'riiere are those who recognize in 
His exemplary power a fact of transcendent value 
for all time, a form of religious experience w liich 
surpasses all others, and makes Him J^eadcr and 
Master of all wlio would know the pow'er of faitl 
and realize in their hearts the love of God {e.</. 
N. Schmidt, The FrojJu’t of Nazareth). But there 
are those wliom it is hard to classify, men who 
seem, under the spell of ‘the modern mind,’ to 
reduce His significance, and then, under a vision 
His real place in the liistory of the Christian con 
8 ciousneH.s, to exalt Him to su])erhuinan rank anc 
authority. Such an one is W’ernlo {Die Aiifangt 
unserer Religion ; very clearly also in Die Quellen 
des Lebens Jesu). But we may here take as oui 
example Hamack, in whose various w'ritings the 
two points of view (or the inthience of these two 
impulses) appear repeatedly. For example, in llo 
Saiyings of Jes^is he says that Q gives us ‘ tha 
which formed the central theme of the message o 
our Lord—that is, the revelation of the knowledge 
of God, and the moral call to repent and to believe, 
to renounce the world and to gain heaven — this 
and nothing else’ (p. 251). A few pages earlier, 
however (while dealing with the content of Q), he 
says, ‘ It is obvious that our Lord’s conscdqusnesp 
of Sonship must have preceded in time His con 
sciousness of Messialiship, must indeed have former 
a stepping-stone to the latter’ (p. 245 ii.); again ir 
an often quoted sentence in Das \Vesen des Christen 
turns, ‘Not the Son, but only the Father is con 
tain^ in the gospel as Jesus proclaimed it (p. 91 


i^et in the next paragraphs be goes on to sliow' from 
he very words of Jesus that ‘ He leads ihem to 
Cod, not only through His word, but even more 
"irough that which He is and does and W lally 
irough that which He suffers,’ and concludes by 
asserting ‘that Jesus Himself became for His 
lisciplcH the power of the Gospel ’ (p. 92). There 
s evhlently a situation here which needs to be 
:leared up. It has been urged that Harnack in 
■hat sentence means to s[)eak strictly as a historian 
vhen he says that the g()s[)el as Jesus preached it 
;ontained only ‘ the Father and not the Son,’ and 
hat he does admit the rigliL of the disciples after¬ 
wards to introduce Jesus Himself into their form 
of the go.spel (so Schlatter). The question is partly 
whether Harnack is right in excluding from con¬ 
sideration the great passage, (cited earlier in this 
article) in which the coiiseioiis will of Jesus is 
represented as determining tlie destiny of men. 
But it is not a question to he decided merely by 
'^noting utterances wliich exj»licitly and formally 
lit Him into the gospel as He preached it, or by 
•efusing to acccj o them as authentic. The real 
piestion is whether we have proof that Jesus 
lecamo to ITis <liseijdes a ‘ religious object’ during 
dis earthly life, and whether their experience in 
hat matter w'as the cU’ect of His conscious will as 
le by teaching, miracle, example, and direct 
nouhlingof (heir life formed them into the nucleus 
>f that community in which He intended the 
Kingsliin of God to be realized. Have w^e any 
•ight to limit ‘His gospel’ to His recorded words 
of formal teaching, addressed to the multitudes, if 
we find that the whole edect of His ‘training of 
the tw'elve ’ was to replace their Jewish religion 
w’ith a religious attitude toward.s God wiiich 
depended upon their attitude tow'ard.s Him ? 

4 . The method of Jesus. —This, w hich is a purely 
historical as well as a vital religious inquiry, we 
must now deal witli. It will he best to do so by 
considering tiie matter in relation to the three 
functions of personal founders described in the 
oj)ening section of this article. The appearance of 
repetition, wdien the following statements are com¬ 
pared with the discussion of the consciousness of 
Jesus, will be lessened if it be remembered, as 
already explained, that we are here considering 
the otlicr si<Ie of the cimtral fact (the founding 01 
the Ciiristiaii religion), viz. the religious conscious¬ 
ness of the disciples of Jesus. W e must see the 
experience through which the first disciples [)assed 
as the conscious will of Jesus took efi’eet u})on 
tlieir relations with God, if we would understand 
the metliod of the fuumler. 

(1) The sense of need .—Each personal founder 
has dealt with the human sense of need, lie has 
interpreted it, intensified it, and souglit to satisfy 
it. tie has revealed what ho saw to he tlie true 
and supreme values of human experience, glorified 
them, and sought to make them the actual pos¬ 
session of his followers. What did Ilia disciples 
receive from Jesus in this way ? 

(a) They came to Him from a race for which, os 
a wliole, the religious wits the su]ireme view of 
life. Moreover, they came wdtli minds and hearts 
aflame from the stern, ptussionate, convinced, and 
convincing preaching 01 John the Baptist. His 
announcement of the approaching Kingdom pre¬ 
pared them for the King. In Jesus thev found 
another who, like John, was absorbed wholly in 
the thought of that supreme crisi.s, and He too 
announced the Kingdom. But they found many 
great dittcrences in His method and outlook. 
The.‘^e ditlerencea are not exhausted by speaking 
of HU geniality, breadth, sympathy, social in¬ 
terest, and so forth. hor lie was also stern, 
definite, authoritative, exactiug. HU disciples 
found themselves involved by their dUcipleship in 
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new persional relations with the living, present, 
and insistent will of God. Je.siis did not, like the 
Baptist, postpone that Kingsliip to an outer catas 
tropiiic event. He makes them feel that the^ 
have to do with (lod now, as He is dealing wit! 
them now. This lies at the heart even of th 
Lord’s Prayer, every clause of which involves th 
idea of (iod’s present action in o\ir human life 
even though it Jiiay have an eschatological hack 
ground. The jue^ence of God is involv'od in al 
that He says about prayer, against anxiety, coir 
cerning tlie Pat hers love, in the call to repent¬ 
ance, to faith, to self-sacrifice. fn spite oi the 
eschatological element in His sayings, througl 
which He taught them to cherish the expectation 
of the future acts of God, we must see in these 
records their memory of the awe, the humility, 
the confidence towards God, the sense of His 
actual Kingshi{) which Jesus awoke in their souls. 

(d) Jesus also took up the Baptist’s call to re¬ 
pentance. But His disciples found that with Him 
this meant a change more profound than any 
prophet had ever sought to effect, for no i)rophet 
nad ever learned it as they did from the Messiah 
Himself (cf. Mt 13*’'-). This re])entancc was some¬ 
thing which He wrought in them by His whole 
continuous treatment of them as Nvell as by an 
explicit preliminary call. Idiey learned from Him 
the de})Ui and subtlety of their sin. Apart alto¬ 
gether from lessons about outward sin, which 
He rather assumed that they already knew from 
the Law (Mk 10^^'*). they were taught to see dead¬ 
liest guilt in self-righteousness and self-seeking 
and unbelief. On tliese matters they rec'cived, 
and have preserved in these reconls, the most 
penetrating and heart-breaking expfuiences. Por 
His words meafed the Christian world by first 
making iiistory in their own .souls. 'Phe teachings 
gathered together in the Sermon on the Mount 
were addressed to them as disciples, and cannot lie 
understood if viewed as sp(^ken to all and sundry 
—a drifting, excited crowd (Mt 5'). Not only was 
Peter first encouraged to become a permanent fol¬ 
lower in an hour of moral ag(jny (l.k 5^'^^), but he 
was re[)eatedly compelled to deeper knowledge of 
the distance of his heart from the ideal of his 
Master (Mt 16^ 17'^'' 19'^*'" 'A)-*''’- 

[cf. Lk ] 26^^- ^). The story of <‘ontinuou8 
moral training revealed in that series of jaissagesex- 
j)ressed only in part the effect which Jesus produced 
upon the disciples when He thus proved to them 
how sear(;hing i.s that spirit of {)enitence to which 
He summoned them. In the conversions of Levi 
the publican, of Zacch<x*us, of the woman that was 
a sinner, there must have been powerful emotional 
crises. And the disciples were witnesses of these, 
and learners from them. They saw and felt the 
extending effect of the personality of Jesus upon 
the moral consedousness of susce[)tible souls. On 
the positive side, we may note that He taught 
them to repent, and got them to repent, by de¬ 
manding the attitude of a little child (Mt 18’^-), 
by measuring their sin with the most terrible of 
all standards, the princij)le of ab.solute mercy 
(Mt 6^*^- by insisting that the essential 

spirit of the Kingdom in which they now began to 
live was that of service, unshrinking, un.sellish, 
and complete (Mt 20^'®*), which cannot l>e rendered 
except by the penitent. He confronted them with 
the call to love a.s God loves the unworthy and 
uncongenial (Mt 6^"**). He even taught them 
that this inner moral revolution must be carried 
in u[)on the deepest impulses and apparently most 
natural and prevalent desires of human nature 
(Mt 19'^’^^' *<-26g impossible to measure the 

work of Jesus in founding the new and final 
religion unless we see in these mere excerpts from 
fhe wealth of material in all four Gospels, not the 


nuiet, placid teaching of a Kabbi, but the active 
penetrating spirit, Uw conscious will, of their 
Lord bearing the idea of repentance persistently 
and insistently, deeper and deeper, into the heart, 
conscience, and ^^’iil of the disci})lcs. And they 
were thus actually taught, or the world could never 
have heard of them or Him. They learned from 
Him that the fundamental need of man is not 
primarily a God who can give His people < he out¬ 
ward conditions of hapjdness, but tliis a new 
moral relation with the holy will of the actual and 
living God. And Jesus made them feel that need 
while He was there in the tiesh, or they could not 
have seen or felt His meaning and power when He 
came to them in the Spirit. 

(2) /low the need was satisfied .—The second 
matter of inquiry as to a personal founder is this 
—W’^hat function did He exercise in nuH'ting the 
need which He revealed in so intense a light ? Did 
He actually give them the new relation with God 
for which penitemee is at once the prep.-iratioii and 
the passionate outcry ? It is plain from the Syn¬ 
optics alone that they saw in Ilim a su})erhuman 
Man (see above on His consciousness). He was 
the Son of Man, He worked miracles of healing. 
He overcame the power of evil spirits, and even 
bound the strong man, the devil himself. He 
spoke on things human and tlivine with autliority 
unmistakable, and announced the laws of the 
Kingdom of God. The religious results were not 
wliat they came to be after the Resurrection, but 
they were in kind the same. They found Him 
to be a fountain of the grace of God. No doubt 
the idea of saving the lost (kk II Mt 18*' [un¬ 
certain text]) may have es<‘hatological implicates, 
as the word ‘ salvation ’ cont inues to have even in 
’aul’s Epistles. But we cannot get rid of the fact 
hat in the j»araldes of the lost sheep, the lost 
coin, and the prodigal son Jesus descrilx'd His own 
[►resent conduct as He pursued and received those 
who became His disciples. I'he fact that the re- 
(jrded words of expliiut forgiveness were addressed 
o strangers (Mk 2''’® and |!, I.k must not 

b.scure tile underlying fact that all who be(rame 
.H.sociated with Him entered into that state of for- 
iveness. It is true that He glowingly describes 
he willingness of the Father to receive, and the 
upreme ioy in heaven over, the repentant. But 
I is own disciples had that grace of heaven mani- 
ested to them in the will of ,Jesus towards them. 
He treated those as penitent who followed Him, 
and His followers He treate«l as under the King- 
hip of God, enjoying the love of the Father be- 
taiise they were under His own will and objects of 
His owm love. 'This comes out more clearly if 
we recall, in its significance for their religious ex- 
erience, the kind and extent of submission which 
le exacted and they yielded to Him. The very 
"^^yniliols and metaf)hors employed to describe their 
elations to Him and His functions towards them 
are significant. Thus He is the Shepherd and 
hev His flock (Mt 10>® 25®g Lk 15* Jn KF*- *^), 
ind therein encourages them to remember the 
)T conception of Jahweh as Shepherd (Ps 23* 
^0*, Is 40*q Ezk 34*’*- He is the builder of the 
lew temple, i.e. the community which shall take 
srael’s place (Mt 16*®, Jn 2*®), for He is ‘more 
han the temple’(Mt 12®). He is the sower, and 
he souls whom He gathers to Himself are the 
larvest of God (Mt 1.3*-®^; cf. 9^*-)- all these 
metaphors we must note the gulf between shepherd 
,nd sWep, builder and house, sower and ^ain, as 
they must be made to feel that this difference 
es betw'een Him and them, and yet that it is His 
mve. His wisdom, His powerful care and control, 
hat is their supreme nope. He does for them 
vhat the moral insight of a true penitent would 
sk from God. Even more strikingly. He is the 
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Lord who appoints to every man Ids tank, as a 
slave-owner deals with the slaves who are his nro 
l>erty (Mt 19'^^ 25>^), wl.o returns to judKe 

them, and for whose return as the consuumiation 
of Iniman <lesliny the discdples of desus must wait 
in ea^^^erness, faithfulness, and faitli. 'these meta¬ 
phors are added to the positive fundamental asser¬ 
tions of Messiah-Kin^r^ Son of Man, linal Jud^m, 
invHterious Servant of Jahweh doomed to death’ 
whose tremendo\is force is felt with increasin*’^ 
awe as they wjitch Him move alon^ His straii'm 
and unexpected path to His death, lint, while 
the latter pr(mp of ideas are present to their 
minds, now as st artling enigmas and anon as more 
startling explanations of Jesus, the former group 
are those which dcscrilje His actual will as it takes 
ellect upon their pr(‘suiit experience. Therefore, 
they have given uj) all for His sake (Mt HF), are 
ready, as He assumed, to meet persecution and 
even death for His sake (Mt 5'^- [cf. Gess, Chrl^ti 
Person und IVer/c, i. 15 f.], Mt They learn 

to beli(we in Him os the Messiah-King (Mt 10'’^'-), 
and, when they reach this measure of insight, 
Jesus rejoices laa^ause He sees now the new- com- 
munitv estahlishesl through which the Kingdom 
of God is made actual on the earth. He sees in 
that confession of Him the work of God’s grace 
(‘ my Father ’) in their hearts. Then it is that the 
deeper teaching not only about His (huith, but 
about their relation to Him, begins to find expr(>s- 
sion (Mk 8“'-®®). (Much of the material in .Nit 10 
nrobably belongs to this later period.) Now it 
begins to ap[)ear that their devotion to Him is a 
matter of wliich even disciples may be tempted to 
be ashamed (Mk 8®®, Mt lO**-^^- H® 26®®, Ko H®). 
Now there is a gospel which they may begin to 
preach even at the cost of life (Mk S®®). Now' 
Jesus begins to s{)eak of a cross (Mk 8®^, Mt 16'*^'*, 
I..k 9®®) which they may be callc<l on to carry to 
their owm execution. (It is obvious that this 
language cannot be reflexion from a later date, 
for then the minds of Christians were absorbed in 
another view' of the cross and spoke of being ‘ cruci 
tied with’ Christ [Gal 2'-'^^], and of dying with Him 
not of bearing each an independent cross.) And 
He is said to have spoken of His drawing the world 
to Himself by being ‘ lifted Uj) ’ (Jn 12®®). 

(3) Their inchodte thought of His Person .—We 
nowhere find in the Gospels an explicit statement 
regarding the personal religious experience of th 
disciples. All that fullness of the inner life w ind 
created the rest of the NT writings (and in a .seiist 
the Synoptic Gospels too) is absent from the st(»ry 
of their intercourse with Him in the days of Hie 
flesh. 'They have preserved the records of thei; 
unbelief, their quarrelling, their selfish ambition 
their blindness to His meaning, their readiness tc 
forsake or deny Him when the supreme stress 
came. But they do not speak of their joy or peace 
or lione. It is evident that those were transition 
days from the arid, hungering life of the Jewi.^l 
world of that time to the exultant hearts that 
were later filled with the Spirit and presence o 
the Risen Christ and of God in Him. They do noi 
make clear how' they thought of the hather as 
Jesus taught them, nor what that dawn of forgive 
ness and peace was as they walked with eyes oi 
trust and awe fastened unou this imperious yet 
tender Master of their souls. But certainly they 
had begun to feel a religiou.^ joy in His fellovvship 
a religious reverence for His mighty will displayec 
in deeds and words of suiierhuinan power (Mt 11®® 
1290 13181.^ Lk 10®®'-, Mk 9®, Jn V* [cf. 1 Jn 
J5i9-iep . and, as we have seen, we must assuni'' 
that His continuous and ever deepening instructioi 
in the nature of the [lenitent, consecrated, am 
faithful life did seize their wills and change thei 
hearts. The story of Peter’s contrition at th< 
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icginrdng and end of the record (Lk 5®, Mk 14'^®) 
ic.MUit.s one side, 'The words of Jesus (ML 16'^) 
:idi<'ate that in His view the recognition of Ills 
lessiahship was a religious experience of the 
ighest (diaracter, in which Peter had been brought 
ito relation w'ilh the Father. It is quite certain 
hat they entered into the new' life of prayer, or 
ve could never have received their record of His 
iiany teachings on that cmitral matter. No less 
;ertain is it that, as they thus sought communion 
kvith the hather, the constant presence, the search- 
■ ng spirit, the authoritative commands (Mt 7®“*'®^), 
find the whole piusonal atmosphere of the Messiah 
and Son of God conditioned in the deepest way 
their thought of (iod and their endeavours after a 
realized fe llowship with Him, 'The vagueness of 
*he matter at this p</nit is obviijusly natural on 
he orthodox view, hor, if the gospel must, in 
. hrist H ow'ii view, contain Himself as es.sential 
o it, it W'as inevitable that this should not become 
clear to His discinles, nor the form of religions 
experience which tie alone couhl make jiossible 
become n^alized, until His relations with them 
lad })as,sed through all stages ami reached that 
dimax at whiidi alone the full situation could 
come into view'. It is those who hold that the 
personal religion of Jesus Himself w'as meant by 
Him to become the religion of evt^ry man, and that 
lie did not think of entering into their religious 
•ons(;iousness except as an inspiring teacher and 
■xample, who cannot exqilain the absence from the 
Hosjiels of any ju'oof that the discijdes felt, then 
and there, the presence of the Kingdom, the full 
force of the new' life and its joy. For this His 
martyr death was not necessary. That event 
could only add a glow of pathos—but why not of 
desnair?—to a picture of perfect relations with 
(iod which life alone could reveal and death could 
only blot out. 

ii. The exi‘Ehience of the disciple.s after 
THE Uksurkecito.S.— d'his is not the yJace to 
atltMupt a history of the apostolic Church. Our 
task is to set forth as biieliy as possible some of 
those elements, described in the apostolic literature, 
whi<di constituted the Chinch as a community, 
whose existence is founded on conscious reconcilia¬ 
tion with God, conscious possession of His Spirit, 
and that through faith in Jesus as the Messiah, 
Son of God. 

I. The Resurrection faith.—It is universally 
admitted that the inchoate emnmunity left by 
Jesus at His crucitixion had no ba.sis in their brief 
intercour.se with Jesus for continuam^e as a com¬ 
munity. Tliey were not organized for political 
action. Nor was their religious experience definite 
and strong enough to give thmn a tlistinct con- 
sciousne.ss or place within the system of the Jewish 
Church. 'Fheir later conduct towards a universal 
gospel proves this. As an experience it was, aa 
we have seen, real, but bound up wdth and depen¬ 
dent upon (be presence of Jesus with them, and un- 
rcleased from Jewish bonds. When He lay dead, 
their faith wjis ready to die. They allowed out¬ 
siders to bury Him (Joseph of Arirnathea [Mk 
15^] ; Jn 19®'' adds Niciodemus). The story of tw’O 
of them, according to l.k 24’®*'-^, gives a vivid and 
realistic picture of their attifiulc of mind, as 
persons wno retained a graidous memory of Jesus 
without hope. 'Die grief which all the Gospels 
depict, the story of Thomas, the moral perjilexity 
of Peter, the evident j)reparation for a permanent 
burial, combine to illustrate a situation which the 
whole history of human experience would compel 
us to expect as the only natural one. Moreover, 
there was a particular religious view of the situation 
which must nave stained even the inevitable despair 
with shame and dismay, h or an ancient law which 
was perfectly familiar to them, and which, indeed, 
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made all crucifixion a matter of peculiar horror to 
the Jewish imagination, jussertcJ tliat a man who 
was executed, or exposed in death, on a cross 
proved by that very event to liave been accursed of 
God (L)t ‘21-^ Ac did cf. 1 Go 1^' ‘a 

Messiah crucified I’). I’liese ta(ds are named here 
not for an apulo^^cti<‘ mirpose, but to account for 
the fact that practically all scholars, from Strauss 
onward, have held that the Christian Church could 
have risen only when the disciples came to have 
the Ivesiirrcction faith. What j)roduced that faith 
is the matter in dispute, a discussion of which would 
involve critical details and a nbilosophy of miracle 
too prolonged for this article, ihit it was this sudden 
conviction that God had raised Jesus from the dead 
that thrilled the despairing' disciples with new life. 

2 . The Holy Spirit —Another event occurred in 
the experience of the community which is known 
as the Descent of the Holy Spirit. Whether the 
matter is a(!curately described in Ac 2 or not (cf. 
Jn 20-''-), something' happened early in the history 
of the disciples which ma<le the lan^ua^^'e of l*aul 
alx)ut the Spirit intelli^dhlc ; and the Book of Acts 
is pervaded b^ the atm()sj)here and psychological 
eflectfl of it. The coming of the Spirit meant that 
the power of God had come ui>on them. This 
power was manifested in various ways, some of 
them now obscure. Miracles and other forms of 
endowment (yapicr^xara) were the result of His 
presence (see H. (tunkel, Bu’ Wirkmojcn dcs heil. 

Gottingen, 1909; I. Wood, Ths Spirit 
of God in Bib. Lit., London, 1904). It was natural, 
and the records show it, tiiat at (irst there should 
be much confusion of mind among the disciples on 
a subject so new and startling as the conscious 
indwelling of God in the hearts of a human com¬ 
munity. But it raf)idly became clear that this 
experience meant that Jesus Christ Himself was 
still in living contact with them. They were—to 
use William James’.s striking word — ‘ co-conscious’ 
with Him in this overwhelming sutFusion of their 
hearts with a 8U[)erhuman divine power. 

3. Christ of history and of experience.—The 
disci}>les had no intellectual difficulty al>out the 
transition from ‘the Christ of history to the Chri.st 
of experience,’ with which modern thought has 
concerned itself so deeply. On the one hand, they 
believed that the same Jesus whom they had 
known in the tlesh had appeared to them after His 
death, and that the experience of the Spirit’s 
power was the fulfilment of His promise (Ac 1® 
2**, Jn 14* 16’), and therefore the proof in their 
own life that they were under control of the same 
conscious will that dominated tliern in His earthly 
days. Even Paul, w’hen he defend.s his authority 
as an apostle, claims to have ‘ seen Jesus ’ (I Co 9‘; 
cf. 15®). For him this con.scious will (God, the 
spirit of (Jod, Christ, the spirit of Christ, Ho 8*'“) 
that rules him is the wdll of the historical person¬ 
ality whom they all knew as Jesus. But, on the 
other hand, they seem to have a.ssumed that there 
wa.s a continuity in the course and nature of their 
religious experience itself. It is a strange feature 
of the early addresses of Peter, and true to this 
view of the situation, that he does not represent 
the primary disciples, all of whom had been with 
Jesus (Ac 28)^ as having now for the first 

time received the forgiveness of sins ; and there is 
no record of their having been ba[)tized at this 
time. Repentance, baptism, forgiveness, are pro¬ 
claimed to others (Ac 2®®^* 3'“- *), but are presup¬ 
posed as already characteristics of ‘the disciples.’ 
This can only mean that they cannot deny or 
ignore the past blessings which they had enjoyed 
in His outward presence. What was obscure has 
been made clear, what was inchoate is fulfilled. 
File Messiahship of Jesus is now openly established 
)>V transcendent acts of Go<l on Him and in them. 


It has been made a dilliculty that the Kingdom of 
God of which »Jesus .spoke so much seems to dis¬ 
appear from their vocabulary. But the Uuit remains 
and is now' rcllected in their use of the term ‘ Lord ’ 
ns applied to Jesus. His Lord^liip over them, so 
real and potent and glad, is the Kingship of (lod ! 
In Paul’s language the tcrin ‘salvation’ takes the 
place of ‘kingdom’ (Ac 28-®, Ho H®) or ‘grace’ 
(Ho 5'^), or ‘ life,’ ‘ eternal life ’ (Ho 5*’- “*). The pre¬ 
vailing Johannine term is ‘eternal life.’ Thev are 
all used now in a preseiitial and now' in an eschato¬ 
logical .sense. 

4 . The experience of union with God.—\V illiaia 

James said ; 

‘ \V© have in the fact that (he conscioiu; pc-r.son is continuous 
with a under self thmwjh which .sariwj experierwea cone, a 
p()Sifive content of reli^MoiiH expcrunioe vvhicli, it sceniH to me, 
iS literally and nbjccti vely (nie ai< far as U ijocs { I he I arielies 
of Rfill]ions Exfiericnce, IvonUun, T.ioi, }>. blFi). 

J'his may he set beside the still more jienetrating 
statement'of another .Ameriean thinker: 

‘That which can ha)>i>en only with the consciotianea-s of Qod 
is an act of Co<l ’ (W. K. Ho<'kin;^, 7'he Meaning of God in 
Utitnan Experience, lx>ndon, IDl'i, p. 440). 

These assertions may he held true of religion at 
I every grade of its development. But they receive 
their full illustraLit)n, ami, indeed, have been matie 
possible, only by tlioir complete fulfilment in the 
experience of the community founded \)\ Christ. 
It IS, of course, iinpo.ssible to «iistinguish the higher 
from the lower ty])es of religious experiences by 
the mere intensity of subjective emotional ex¬ 
perience. It is the historical setting and moral 
(pialities of that experience that make one re¬ 
ligion greater than another, and the religion of 
Christ the supreme fact whicli it is. The im¬ 
measurable force of the apostles’ w'itncs.s in the 
history of the world arises from l)je f(jllowing 
among other facts. 

{(i) The, (jniftjiesfi of it .—The ‘wider Self’ with 
w'hom the believers were in contact wa.s conceived 
in terms w hich ha<l not het'u attaimal before and 
have nut been surpassed. I’he living God, (Creator, 
Snstainer, Father, is descril>ed in a series of mag- 
niticent Btatemeiits of Paul (Ac Bo iiwt- 

11^^, Col I, Eph I), and no less clearly though 
less elaborately by otlier writers (./n l'^-, He H'^-)- 
Thrnughoat the apostolic literature it is assumed 
that He is j)ersonaI, holy, and righteous, whose 
hatred of sin is ab.solute (Ho l-J-'”), and whose 
f»ur]>o.se with man is glorious. Those conceptions 
were not scientilic or theological in form or origin. 
They were derived from tlie {)ast life and thought 
of the Jewish people. They had been confirmed by 
the teaching of Jesus. But they were now driven 
deep into the human consciousness by the im¬ 
measurable power of tlie new range of exjierience. 
Every word and j»Iirase by which they describe the 
new life is a witness to some new form of the 
divine action upon human nature, which trans¬ 
formed everything. Hence we hear of it aa a new 
birth (Jn 3*, 1 Jn 3*), as a new creation (2 Co 6^’, 
Gal 6^“), as dying to the pa.yt life of sin, w’eakness, 
fear (Ho 6^'’*, Col 3*®-, Gal 2* 6'^), as entering into 
light after darkness (I Jn H 2“, Eph 5®'^-), liberty 
after Ixaidage (Gal 4^ ’ 5D, and so on. Thus the 
change is often described in terms which are 
used for the vital and fundamental conditions of 
human existence. Men who are convicted of sin 
are vet living in the conscious fellowship and peace 
of the living and personal God. 

(5) The uivine power as conditioned. —This new 
form of religious consciousness can be fully under¬ 
stood only in and through its ethical qualities. 
The iny.stical experience is there, indeed, for no¬ 
where in religious literature is the emotional ele¬ 
ment more intense than in the NT. It is a divine 
power, it is divine life, it is the divine spirit, 
which has come upon them and swept them into 
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ecstames of joy and rapture. There are that 
many of tliern (even J‘aul [2 Co 12 »'f-]) were carried 
into abnormal pwychie conditionH. Tiie scenes 
said to have occurred at TentecuHt (Ac 2), many 
of the incidents connecte<l with dmnons (^.< 7 ., Ac 
19^**^*), as well as Caul’s discoursin;^' of ‘tonfrues’ 
and other phenomena (1 Co 12 ^^), prove this abun¬ 
dantly enou^di. For these thin^^s many j)arallela 
can be fouml elsewhere in the history of rclij^rio^jg 
experience, 'riie new thing, or the excellent thim% 
in the NT religion is that the experience of the 
universal presence and j)ower of (iod (the 8 }*irit of 
Christ, the spirit of (iod, Ro 8 ^'", Jn 14-16) is 
conditioned rationally, ethically, and historically. 
This was no mere inllow of inexplicable energy 
from an unknown source, no afilatus which breathes 
unon the soul from mystical ‘caves of the winds.’ 
Yet nothing is taken from its mystery, its serious¬ 
ness, its intensity, its solemn awe. These qualities 
are 8 imj)ly relieved of their ‘ blindness,’ their mere 
inscrutability, by the conditions under which the 
mystic union with God is realized. Mysticism is 
delivered from its sheer darkness and Idled with 
real meaning. For the work of God in the soul is 
led up to by the word of the gospel which is ad¬ 
dressed atonce to the understanding, the conscience, 
and the heart. Tliere is no demand for asceticism 
or for jirolonged technical self-discipline, sucdi as 
the inystery-religious, especially in the folhoving 
centnry, diunanded. It is assumed that all men 
must think, intleed, to become Thristian ; but tlie 
simplest man may think well enough to understand 
the personal relations into which a personal God 
is calling him. And tlien he will lind, as Paul 
showed the untutore<l (ialatians as well os the 
philosophers of the University of Athens, that the 
fundamental laws of righteousness and love, repent¬ 
ance ami faith, are those under which the divine 
will deals with the human, and the human must 
deal with the divine. Hence we are not surprised 
to find that I’aul speaks in Romans of the 

righteousness of God as an efleclive fact, a living 
force, in liuman experience; just as the same 
apostle no less than john (1 Jn 4'^*^*) speaks of love 
—for God, who is w'orking in us and begetting His 
children among us, has commended ilis lovetow'ards 
us and has pro\ ed that He is love. 

(c) The historic Christ as related to these condi¬ 
tions .— The w hole edect of that word of the gospel 
is to teach men that it is God w ho is now invading 
the individual life, that the divine is pressing in a 
new way and under })urely moral conditions ui>on 
the human. The gospel is an appeal to men, not 
to scale the heights of (iod, but to submit to the 
influence of God s grace which is His very spirit and 
presence, an experienced force, in the inner depths 
of the soul. Hut this new- religious attitude and 
experience, constituting (he substance of the new 
religion, has been intelligible, and tlierefore is 
[ossible as a programme of spiritual history, be 
cavise it is organically connected with the fact tha( 
in Christ the divine has invaded man’s history 
personally, definitely. Every phase of the gospiel 
of divine grace Ls linke<l with liis name. It is the 
deeds of God in Him, in His historic consciousness 
and experience, that form at once the revelation of 
the quality of God’s wnll and the moral ground ol 
His new and supreme appeal to man’s reason, con 
science, and heart. For the primary disciples thii 
sense of union with God could be explained only by 
the continuance of the power of Jesus, now exalted 
as Christ, to exert His supreme influence upon 
human nature. And the Church has never beeo 
content wdth any other explanation. 

(d) Unirersalisrn and Faronsia. The religion c 
Jesus Christ, being of this nature, was inherentl: 
a universal religion. It required a great struggl' 
in the primitive Church before the full meaning o 


his fact w'as grasped and its consequences were 
accepted. Into that story we need not enter hera 
Nor is it necessary to do more than point out in a 
ew words that the eschatological view, which ex- 
^lected the speedy manifestation (Parou 8 ia)of Christ, 
lid not prevent the development of the universal- 
^tic view of the gospel. The former was a view of 
Mie future, t he latter was made an experience in the 
iresent. The old antinomy, wdiich was, as we have 
icen, in the consciousness of Jesus Himself, was 
low present to the faith of His Church. It is easy 
X) exaggerate the religious and ethical effect of the 
mger waiting for the return of tJirist, the coming 
►f the Man from heaven. Potent as that hope w'as, 
t did not destroy the diligence of a man like Paul 
)r hinder (rather it greatly helped) the rapid snread 
^f the new religion. Yet we see in Paul s later 
epistles (w’hen his own death drew neai) how a 
world programme seemed tooj)cn before him, whose 
iutlines could not be tilled in within a orief space 
d time (Christ the Head of the (’hurch, 1 Co 12 , 
pli, Col). And the Fourth Gospel, as well as 

John, re])reaenU an eflort not forsake that 
lope, but to see it through the medium of anexperi- 
mce which means that Christ is here and 11 is people 
ilready live in Him. Just as, in the Gospels, He is 
confessed os Messiah, and accepts the confession as 
qirlnging from God, yet was not declared as Messiah 
n fullness of power; juntas He spoke also of the Son 
of Man as there where He forgave sins and sought 
the lost, yet announced that the Son of Man w’ould 
be seen coming on the clouds of heaven ; iust as in 
some parables He sf>oke as if the kingdom w^ere 
there, and in others as if it xvere still to come ; so did 
His apostles aftersvards struggle with the same 
double view, now raised to a higher plane of experi¬ 
ence. Having seen Him after death, declared as 
Messiah, and having received ample juoof that Ho 
was now in the spirit, the true Lord, the actual 
energy of their lives (Gal 2", Fq)h 3^®®-), they yet 
still waited for His appearing (Ph 3**); He was 
manifested and is yet to be manifested (1 Jn 
3***). Perhaps this principle is the only one on 
which the moral and spiritual evolution of the race 
could proceed. 

IV. Jesus Christ aud the moral re- 
GEEERATION OF The Christian Church 

as a moral agency.—No one can reasonably 
dispute the statement that Christianity has 
oroved itself the highest ethical force in the 
listory of man. Other religions have exercised 
their own measure of noble influence, but their 
positive contributions have been less broad and pure 
and elevating, and they have adopted as inherent 
elements certain principles which have sadly limit/cd 
their moral beneficence—«.y., the pessimism of 
kamna as retained by Buddhism and its insistence 
on unlimited asceticism as essential; also the ab¬ 
sence of an assured faith in the mercy of God, 
and the fatalistic element, as well as the moral 
in.sufliciency of Muhammad’s personal character, in 
Islam. These defects are alike fundamental and 
fatal to those systems. The Christian Church, 
as an organized historical institution, ha^ failed to 
prove itself an ideally perfect moral agency. It has 
often been ruled by the earthly mind ; it has often 
misinterpreted its moral task in the world ; its 
officials have often adopted the methods of Satan 
for promoting the Kingdom of God. Yet it has done 
more than any other organization in history to hold 
before the conscience of mankind the ide;il of 
human character and destiny. It has carried in its 
memory of Christ, in its very ritual of baptism and 
the Lord’s fSupjier, in its permanent forms of wor¬ 
ship, in its great and vital principle of an appeal 
through Scripture to the mind of Christ as revealed 
to and in the apostolic consciousness, the perma¬ 
nent motives and standards of self-criticism, con- 
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trition, and reformation, riiis means that Jesus 
Christ remains in the life of tin? Cliureh not as a far- 
ofl memory fjirowiiiL," more dim and less elleetive 
upon tlie conscience of the Cliurch and mankind, as 
time Hows, hul as a living' jiid^m and unexhausted 
source of moral propul>i<ni. i^et us considei Him 
as the supreme personal force in the moral history 
of man. 

2. The ethical teaching’s of Jesus.—The first 
appeal is naturally made to the teachings of Jesus, 
which have been explored with extraordinary 
minuteness to discover their personal and social 
application. Two things have gradually become 
clear which modify the nature of that appeal. (1) 
The first is that He abolished all dependence on 
outward ceremony as a means of salvation. Jesus 
revealed the ethical nature of man’s religious rela¬ 
tions. The same principles of faitii and love unite 
men with one another and with Cod. Even wor¬ 
ship of God is a moral act, and God’s readiness to 
answer is compared with the attitude of good par¬ 
ents to their cnildren (Mt 6‘‘‘- 7'^; cf. Lk 

jji-is ,Jn 4^^-). (2) The second is that Jesus did 
not, except for illustration, deal with the concrete 
details of life, and tliat He did not announce an 
organized system of laws. Tli(3 only matter in which 
He a{)pruached tlio method of st-atutory legislation 
was tliat of marriage (Mk 10^’'^, Mt 19^'“)—a fact 
which is of the utmost significance for the funda¬ 
mental nature of that institution in His community. 
His teachings are occasional, fragmentary. They 
penetrate to the fundamental principles of con¬ 
duct, rather to the inner sj)irit, the secret self- 
determinations of man. For exaniide, take His 
words about love (Mt Mk 12^-»‘, Mt 

purity of motive (Mt 5®- Mk 7^'^), 

service (Mk 10^^'^, Mt 2.5^^ '*®), forgiveness (Mtfi^"*^- 
faitiifulness (Mt 24’“'®* 20'^'^), sacriliee (Mk 
g34-87 94J-4S gtc. He uscs ppoverbs, [)arable.s, 

aradoxes, or mere simple illustrations, as well as 
irect commands, to state these princi{>les, to make 
them distinct and impressive, to startle His hearers 
from the moral somnolence induced by their tradi¬ 
tional habits of thought and evasions of severe 
moral issuers, to show iJis principles at work in con¬ 
crete social relations. In all this we note a certain 
finality which makes His principles inevitable for 
the human conscience of all ages and circumstances, 
a certain urgency wliich makes them impressive, 
solemn ; and He binds them as ethical statements to 
religion as their final explanation, justification, and 
sanction. He takes the great j)rincir)le of reward 
and punishment to the heart of all flis teaching. 
But lie makes it appear that these are not acci¬ 
dental, external, and confusing to the conscience. 
The reward and penalty come from God and are 
part of the history of the Kingdom and of the indi¬ 
vidual soul. The moral order of the universe is at 
once established and revealed through them. 

3. His personal character.—In addition to the 
teaching of Jesus we must take account of His 
personal character as a moral force. It is true that 
the direct appeals to that character in the ordinary 
relations of life in apostolic literature are few (ci. 
Ac 10^, 2 Co 10^ 1 E 2^^^'). But on every page we 
see its searching and inexpres.sible influence. The 
picture of that holy and merciful life is ever before 
their eyes and is cnerished in tlieir hearts. In the 
Gospels it is preserved for us simjily, directly, with 
such unity of spirit in its apparently divergent or 
even contradictory elements that it ha.s won for it¬ 
self a position of majesty, a strange and irresistible 
authority over the imagination, if not yet over the 
will, of the human race. He stands before the 
world as harmonizing in His own will with the 
perfection of self-mastery—for He was temj>ted to 
the utmost, yet sinless—such contrasts as these : 

(1) the consciousness of high and even superhuman 


.station united witli the will to ol>ey unto death, 
unresisting and unafraid ; (2) the nobility and 
dignity t)f a great niind and powerful N\ill united 
wfth simplicity and lowliness of life ; (fi) severity of 
the utmost in His purUy, frankness of the least 
compromising in His truLii, united w ith tenderness, 
pity, and compreln'nding sympatliy ; (4) the clear, 
relentless perception, exposure, and hatK'd of man’s 
sin uniten with tlie unfaltering resolution to be 
Himself the Saviour of man. Such a cliaracter was 
itself a revelation of the ideal iiiiiminity, and has 
since these Gospels were written ruled the hearts of 
men with royal supremacy. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

4. His character measured by His divinity ,— 
But there was more than His teaching and more 
than His character as a perfect man. It might 
liave seemed imj)ossible that a character formed 
from such a consciousness as His should be of any 
avail for blind, seltisli, earthly-minded, imynilsive 
men. For His superiinman eonscioiismvss and His 
native sinlessness would oiien up a gulf between 
His achievement of moral glory and man’s con¬ 
tinuous and dismal failure whidi no man could 
cross, the very sight of wdiich would crush all faith 
and hope witli the weiglit of personal despair. But 
the picture of Christ’s moral quality is set before us 
in the light of His Incarnation ami His redeeming 
purpose in life and in deatli. I’os.sages like 2 Co 8* 
and Fh 2^"- show that the pre-existence of Christ 
was not for the apostles what certain Kitscldians 
have too often rej^resent^d it to be—an empty and 
unethical idea. (.)n the contrary, it is the eternal 
w’ill of the Son of God, His ‘grace,’ His ‘mind,’ 
that are revealed in His self-emptying and im- 
poverishnnait. It is not the limited thouLdi noble 
sacriliee of a man tliat i.s seen in Him by tlio faith 
of the Christian (dnir(di. It can only be measured 
by the movement of His w ill from t he throne t<i tiie 
cross. When tlie Word became flesh. His glory 
was helield, the glory of grace and truth (Jn F^),an(i, 
when He was seen and handled, it w’as the Word 
of life that stood revealed (1 Jn !*■'*). When the 
author of Hebrews nJers to the Incarnation (2*^*^^), 
we cannot miss the eflect of contemplating the Son 
of God as Ho chose to partnke of tlie flesh and 
blood in which all the children siiare, and to become 
in all tilings like unto His hroihreri. When in 
1 Peter we read of tlie lamb witliout blemish (F*), 
of His patient endurance of shame ami jiain (2^^***), 
of the purpose of His sutTering once for all (3*-), we 
cannot but realize that the wTiter is tliinking 
not of a man, but of the divine being who entered 
into human life in His own full and holy wfill of 
love. When in Paul’s writings w'o read of Him 
‘wdio loved me and gave liiinself up for me’ 
(Gal 2^), of his own desire to know the fellowship 
of His sufl’erings (Ph 3**^), of Christ’s love which 
constrained him (2 Co from which no pang or 
shame can separate him (Ho 8^), we realize all the 
time that this is the love of a divine being. The 
whole subsequent history of the Church shows that 
the inner secret of that spell wdiicli the name of 
Jesus Christ has cast u})on man’s heart lies in this 
view of His character as tliat of one whose eternal 
holiness and love became active among men and 
for men. Many good men have suflered for their 
fellow-men. Patriotism and friendship, stern devo¬ 
tion to duty and a certain royal self-respect, have 
produced their myriad martyrs of varied degrees of 
worth. But they are men entangled witliout their 
will in human relations, and rising worthily to their 
task. Here is the picture of one whose sinless life, 
whose love, whose will to serve and even to die, is 
more than human, and who is, of His own will, set 
into the entanglements of man’s moral situation for 
man’s deliverance. His very dillerence from us 
^ves moral sublimity to His deliberate and merci¬ 
ful self-union with us. 
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5 . The will of God revealed as the ultimate 
ground of moral ideals, -'riie value and 

force of tli(3 story of Clirist is not yet fully stated. 
Another element, the greatest and most potent of 
all, ia involved in it. 

(a) A pcrumnent problem in the hvitory of 
moral we may estimate aright its true 
eignilicance, let ms recall one of the central j*roljIems 
of the higher ethical systems of difierent ages, which 
have often penetrated far into the heart of’virtue 
and have tried to picture the perfect man. Ari.stotle 
did 80 , and discovered that the virtuous man is 
alone capable of true hapj)inesa. lint he was ap¬ 
parently ballle(l by the fact that he cannot he 
pictured as attaining the ideal in our world because 
the environment proves hostile. There ought to he 
a relation of ‘perfect virtue’ and ‘perfect life.’ 
But the latter fails even the best of men, either 
through misfortune in life or through the close of 
life itself in death. The Stoics faced the same 
situation, and their very name means for us in Eng¬ 
lish what it does because they girded themselves 
to meet it not merely in speculation but in practical 
life, by the discipline not merely of the mind but of 
the will. They sought their sure guide to virtue and 
peace in an appeal to the Kea.son which informs ( he 
universe as a whole. Yet, just l>ecause their vision 
of this Reason was won only by the severe labour 
of eleiT souls, and they had no objective ground, 
but only an inner and therefore indemore 1 rable 
conviction, their virtue lacked joy. It could not and 
did not become a social good, a wide and permanent 
force in history. In Kant, again, the same ()})position 
between a very high conception of the good will 
and of duty and the actual situation of man appears. 
I'or he too saw—and more (dearly, as the ludr of 
(’hristian ('ulture—tliat in t he end virtue rnu>t find 
its justilication in a universes made to harmonize 
Nvitli it. His solution lay in what from the meta¬ 
physician’s point of view must always appear as a 
vi(dent use of the idea of a Dem ex iruiehiyut. God 
must be conceived of as somehow and somewhere 
creat ing the perfect environment for the g(X)d will, 
that the need of happine.ss may be enjoyed. 
Hdtrding, from a narrower vision and in the 
language of recent thought, puts the same problem 
when he says, ‘the conservation of valuci is the 
characteristic axiom of religion,’ and adds that, 
therefore, ‘ the ridigious iiroblem also is concerned 
wuth the continuity of existence, although from a 
special point of view" ’ {Philosophy of Reliyion, Eng. 
tr., London, 1908, pp. 10, 13). The .same principle 
or problem appears in the Hebrew 8cri})tures in 
tlie terms of practical religion. It created the 
drama of J(jb. It even produced the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah. The Psalms ring with its pa.ssion 
and w'ail. For Israel was confronted with tlie fact 
that the man who was righteous, who was conscious 
of integrity before the will of Jahweh, was yet left 
to the mischances of life and the doom of the grave, 
just like the virtuous man of Aristotle. Man needs 
for his clear and sure grasp of the idea of goodness, 
and for its social fulfilment on a large scale, the 
assurance not only that the universe is ultimatidv 
in accord with it, but more definitely that the Will 
which rules history conlinns and secures it finally 
and for ever. , 

{h) Its solution in God's will concerning Christ 
—According to the NT and the continuous faitl 
of the Church sinc.e then, this supreme problem 
was solved in the story of Jesus Christ. I^or the 
whole ‘ fact of Christ ’ is view ed steadily as an act 
of God (Jn 3i«, Gal He H’*). Outwardly this is 
depicted for us in the stories of His hirth and 
His resurrection. Inwardly it is made certain (a' 
in His own consciousness of union with the wil 
of God. That is not viewed either in the N T or 
in the faith of the Church, it was not viewed by 


lesus Himself, as the product of a pure human will 
'Mk lo*'*, Mt ll^^). It w"as the product in Him of 
he spirit of holiness, wdiich became incarnate in 
Him (Ru H*-), of the Logos incarnate in Him (Jn 
H**), of the Son of God incarnate in Him (Ro 8^) by 
the will of (b)d. {b) In His sacrifice on the Cross. 

For that event is distinctly and repeatedly described 
as the will and deed 01 God. Jesus Himself so 
regarded it when He spoke of being ‘delivered up 
'uto the hands of men^(Mk 9^*), of the Son of Man 
laving come—being sent—to give His life as a 
^ansom (Mk 10^"^ 9^U cf. Ac ‘2‘"), of His blood 
being shed to establish the new covenant of (/od 
with man (Mk 14^’‘), and in the Agony (Mk ; 
cf. Jn l()‘®). The apostolic literature is full of this 
fact (Ro 5^ Gal 2 f'o .V’, Rh 1 Jn 4‘®etc.). 

I he supreme passage is Ro 3“^'^-, where God is 
de.scribed as having ‘ set foi l It Jesus Christ,’ l.e, on 
the Cross, as a propitiatioip wlicjeby the rignteou.s- 
ness of God became a realized and living force in 
history, [c) In His Resurnadion, which is viewed 
always as the seal .set by God Himself, in an act of 
Tans-en l(mt pow'er, upon the redeeming work of 
Christ, and as the revelation to all men of the 
lestiny of the sons of God (Ac 3‘'‘”’' 10^-, 

Ro H, 1 Co 15, Fph Ph The Risen 

Christ is the full revelation of the ideal man, of 
the predestined triumph of believing humanity 
(He 2®-1 Co 15^“*’^). In the Book of Revelation 
1 ho conception of the glory and power of Him who 
wa.s dead and is alive for evermore tills the succe.s- 
sive scenes with their apocalyptic s])lend()ur. All 
the.se events, in their meaning for Christian faitli, 
have proved themselves to be charged with creative 
moral energy, and have entered deep into the ethical 
history of Cliri.stendom. In them the very character 
of the Creator of the universe stands revealed, and 
His will concerning man is seen in action. In all 
of them His holiness and what holiness means, His 
love and what love means, His mercy and its 
nature, His final purpose with man, are made 
known. T'he suggestions of nature, the iiremoni- 
tions of conscience, the yearnings of the spirit of 
man, have been insutlicient guides. But the deeds 
of God in Christ have for a believing (’hurch so 
revealed the righteou.sness and the love of God, in 
action upon the believing that the nature of 

righteousness and love stands clear, and the w ill of 
the Creator is proved to be concerned su])remely 
with a realm of spiritual beings in whom these 
shall bo completely realized. All the risks and 
sacrifices of tlie virtuous man, all his implicit faith 
in a moral universe, are confirmed by the work of 
God in Christ. 

6. The moral foundations of the Church.— 

We have already .seen that, in gathering His 
disciples into the nmdeus of the new community of 
God upon earth, Jesus united them with Himself 
by the ethical bonds of penitence, trust, obedience, 
and hope. The apostolic communities grew up 
in various parts of the Roman Empire on the same 
foundation (Mt 16’®, 1 Co 3”). d’hese new social 
groups are filled w'ith the consciousness of a divine 
indwelling (1 Co 3’», Ac Ro Col I’’", 

Jn 14-16) which they describe under the three 
names of God, Christ, and spirit. hh^'Y 
new’ ethical relations with God, and accordingly all 
human relationships ap]>ear in a new light. A new 
form of moral consciousm^ss ha.s taken its placij in 
human history. It was destined to jia.ss through 
many outward phases, to wax and wane in alternate 
periods of clearness and confusion, ot eliective 
energy and feebleness. But, having the secret of 
renewal within its own nature and in it.s connexion 
with the history of its origin and ty{)e, which is God 
in Christ, it has prov ed itself an inexhaustible source 
of light and power for all periods of culture and all 
races of man. In proportion as the religious life 
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feeds itself directly upon the deeds of God in Christ, 
and umn Christ’s charaefer, w oni, and work, as the 
eralK)ainient and manifestation of those deeds, it 
becomes aware again of its moral ideals and becomes 
charged afresh with faith and passion for their ful¬ 
filment. A few words only can be used here upon 
the social influence of the Church as a moral organ¬ 
ism. As a social group its outward moral in¬ 
fluence on the State and on all other social groups 
and institutions is based upon the principles of its 
ow n organization. Those principles are faith, love, 
obedience towards God, and mutual love and ser¬ 
vice tow^ards one another. The Church as a dis¬ 
tinct institution is created by these. The measure 
of the intensity with which they are practised by 
the Clmrch has always been the measure of tlie 
Church’s moral influence on society. Not its mere 
teachings, but its actual rules of combination and 
co-operation have proved to be tlie most potent 
revolutionary forces. The meaning of these rules, 
their inner logic, ha.s not yet been all rea<l off into 
the continual flux and cliange even of its own life. 
But the humanizing of man’s heart, the democra¬ 
tizing of his governments, the socialization of his 
possessions and all ‘ values ’ are the laboured, slow', 
and never completed ell'ort to translate the ideals 
or principles wdiich give the Church its ow'u being 
into t he organization of the whole world. And that 
orocess is slow* and lal)oured, I>ecaus<* the Church, 
Hiing composed of only partially enlightene<l human 
hearts, has found it so hard to umhu^tand itself, 
as well a.s because the ‘ kingdom.^ of this world ’ 
fight for the hostile principles on whi< h they are so 
widely and firmly establislied (Mt Kb 

hrom this aspect we can see the ethical moaning 
of the fight of Paul for the universality of the 
gospel against the dudai/ers. ft was n movement 
of the S[)irit by wdiich the will of Jesus in relation 
Uj the kingdom, and the moral value of God’s 
deeds in Him, were translated into human aetitm, 
and into the very organization of the Church. 
That all races, Injlh sexes, every grade of social 
life, every quality of mind, should bebaptizerl into 
Christ and become one body in Him, on the same 
ethical terms, was necessary to make the practice 
of righteousness and love, as He taught them (and, 
in His own w'ork, fulfilled them), possible to the 
whole human family. I’he great idea of the 
brotherhood of man could arise, so as to become 
a historic f(jrce, only in communities w'hich had 
begun t <3 practise it across all these gulfs which 
cut the race into unsympathetic groups. The hope 
of the speedy return of Christ mercifully hid from 
the imagination of the first Christians the length 
and breadth and height and depth of the ta.sk of 
the Church as the embodiment and promulgator of 
the will of God in ('hrist for the re-organization of 
society. But they did their work no less eflectively. 

It is not the possession of any theory as to the ideal 
form of general society, whether politically or eco¬ 
nomically considered, that has given the Church 
its power. Where it has attempted to dictate such 
a forin it has always incurred disaster. Its supreme 
fun(!tion and power have come from the jjossession 
of those deepest prin(;ij)le 8 of control by whicli the 
ambitions, passions, apr>etites, and convictions 
of men—out of these tlio forms of government 
and society grow—are themselves regulated and 
directed within its own life. Tliese princii)le 3 of 
control lie in its continuous sense of responsibility 
to the living Christ and its continuous (lependence 
upon the manifestation of His will in all the trans¬ 
actions of his earthly life. 

7 . Eschatology and morals.—The attempt of 
^me recent eschatologists to prove that the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus contains an Interimstihik^e^ view 
of conduct dictated by the expectation of the 
speedy establishment of the Kingdom of God in I 


which the wdiole conditions of life would undergo 
a catastrophic change—deserves a few words. 
There is no tejwJiing of Jesus whicl) relieves men 
from the regular duties of life. No reasonable 
man so interi)rot 8 the won Is about hating one’s 
family (Lk 14^ ; cf. Mt KF), or applies to all men 
the demand made on the rich ruler (Mk or 

understands that tlie forbidding of anxiety about 
clothing and food (Mt 6 “^*) is tne bidding of idle- 
nes.s, even for a season. Jesus could not have seen 
less clearly than Haul did that dishonour lies in 
the refusal to work (2 Th 3®’^^). The deep moral 
and religious principles underlying the commands 
about the laying up of trea.sure (Mt 6 “"'), the 
deceitfulne.ss of riches (Mt 13^), are frittered away 
by the idea that they were based upon an excited 
view' of tlie imminence of the last day. The 
teaching about eunuchs (Mt 19^®'^^) is likew'ise 
misunderstood and lowered in its tone if it is 
taken to mean that men should not marry be¬ 
cause the day of heaven is near when there shall 
be no marrying or giving in marriage. On the 
contrary, our Lord assumes that men will have 
money L) ii.se for their almsgiving (Mt 5*^ 6 ^'^ 
!A while such a pas.sage as Lk 

(with every mark of authenticity) assumes a (con¬ 
dition of society in which money is still possessed 
by those wdiom He would in.stnict. His (ieej)est 
teaching about love of eiiemic^s, service as the true 
ground of personal distinction and tlie basis of 
divine rew’ards, the nature of Iiisl, sii[)eriority to 
the joys of mere wealth, are not in(elli;:ibl(‘ if read 
in relation to an unimaginable sLite of life follow'- 
ing the great catastro}die, and far surjiass the 
purview’ of a imTe emergency legislation. J’iiey 
)resupj)ose, and are relevant to, a continuation of 
iiiman nature and of its soedai foundations, as we 
have them now'. On tlie other hand, we must 
take account of the fact that in a certain sense 
all Christian ethics must l>e hiterimscthik. 'I’lio 
lilgrim spirit is the life of tlie Cluirch. The final 
acts (rd ^cr^ara) are ahvaya present to its conscious¬ 
ness. Death and judgment, the transitoriness of 
this world and the ideal life of complete holiness 
and blessedness for the race in the unseen universe, 
the brief life of the individual and his eternal 
destiny—these facts make all the i^ossessions and 
relations of society on their earthly side temporai-y, 
limited in their positive value, dangerous in their 
misuse, good only in their subjection to the ends 
of the soul and the meaning of the Kingdom of 
God. The antinomy that lay in the consciousness 
of Jesus, as we have seen, concerning the arlvent 
of the Kingdom and His own relations to the 
events in tune is reflected also in His ethical 
teaching concerning the duties and the spirit of 
His true disciples; and it has nassed into the 
con 8 ciousne.s 8 of the Church, widen also must live 
as if the Lord were at hand, and yet face the fact 
of His tarrying. It is hard to see how the matter 
of the moral evolution of the race could be dealt 
with otherwise. For that evolution is inconceiv- 
able on the assumption either that the earthly life 
is all and to be pursued for its own sole sake or 
that the ‘ day of the Lord ’ is so near and so de- 
stnictive of the present constitution of man and 
nation that the earthly life has no value at all. 
The element in the teaching of Jesus w'hich looks 
like Initrivisethik is not contradictory of the 
doctrine of evolution, as Schweitzer and others 
suppose, but actually essential to its application 
in the moral history of man. For the evolution of 
a rational moral will in humanity is possible only 
when the reality and imminence of the eternal filU 
him with a sense of solemn urgency and makes the 
joys of earth seem by comparison meagre and 
incomplete, and when, on tne other hand, the 
reality and definiteness of the holy will and the 
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loving mercy of God, apprehended now and here 
make the earthly task seem noble. Christ’s own 
character, and even His work of redcjiiption, was 
evolved from the appeal to His will of these two 
aspects of the human situation. And His dis- 
cijdes were taught hy word and exaTnj)le, and His 
Clmrch by His s))irit, to cherish both the urgency 
and the calm, the dissatisfaction and the enthusi¬ 
asm, the eager waiting for a Saviour ami the 
determined devotion to the present opportunity, 
out of which the loftiest morality has arisen, ami 
through which alone the perfect civilization can 
be evolved. 

V. Apostolic Christology.—i. The Chuis- 
TOLOGY OF Paul the Apostle.— i. His religious 
experience.—All attemi>ts to explain Paul’s funda¬ 
mental doctrine of the Person of Clirist except 
through his contact with the primitive Christian 
community, and through his faith in the risen 
Christ, have utterly failed. A profound experi¬ 
ence was the beginning of his Cliristology. Not 
merely in the Acts of the Apostles but in his own 
letters the evidence on this matter is as direct and 
conclusive as possible. Many w-riters from Ihuir 
onwards have treated him as j)rimarily a specu¬ 
lative theologian wdmse opinions about desus have 
the value only of deductions from -lewish Messi- 
anism and of attempts to recon(‘ile these with 
Alexandrian philosophy. But all such views fail 
to do justice to the central things in the self- 
revelation of his owm letters. 

(a) As a Jew.— It is alaindantly proved, first, 
that his original and deepest interest was in 
iractical ridigion. He was ‘ exceedingly zealous’ 
or the traditional faith of his race (Gal P’*-). It 

would seem that he had given years to the earnest 
study of the Jewish religious system, and that he 
had given himself with great energy to the practical 
side (Ph 3®'-)* d’he intensity of his love for his race 
never abated, and proves that, while it was fired 
by a dee[)ly contemplative haliit of mind, it was no 
less active and [iraidical in the demands wdiich it 
made upon his will (i> Co IP'*-, Ko 3^^- 9-11). His 
ardour for the fullilment of the Law carried him 
apparently to all lengths. Hisc-ontemporaries saw 
him ‘ advanced ’ beyond them all and ‘excessive’ 
in his zeal (Gal P*; cf. Ac ‘22'h ; they found him 
‘blameless’ ( Ph 3^ &n(fx7rTo^ ; cf. liightfoot, f?i lor.) 
in the details of h'gal observance. According to 
Ac 26* he could appeal before Agrippa to the 
rejmtation which he liad w'on as a Jew for strict¬ 
ness in practical religion. 

(b) As a foe of Christianitif .—His intensely 

practical nature made him the bitter and most 
powerful enemy of the gospel. He refers to this 
period with shame (1 Co 15^; cf. Eph 3’, 1 Ti P^), 
m proof of his Jew'ish orthodoxy ((ilal P^, Ph 3®), and 
as proof also of the power of the free grace of God 
in Christ. The pounds of that fierce hatred of 
‘the Way,’ and of Jesus, may be surmised to have 
included tlie usual prejudices of others, his fellow- 
persecutors. He led in the attack on IStcphen, 
who was condemned for teaching the abolition of 
Temple-worship and the Law (Ac 6^^), and for blas¬ 
phemy in ascribing a divine exaltation to Jesus 
the Crucified as ‘ fSon of Man ’ (Ac It would 

seem that Paul must have felt a peculiar horror at 
the idea that the crucified and accursed Jesus 
should have been made the Me.ssiah and Saviour 
of the wmrld (Gal 3'^); and he ever after realized 
that this constituted a peculiar obstacle to all Jews 
(1 Co 1^). It is accepted, therefore, by most 
scholars who are not exploiting some private 
method of approach that Paul before his conversion 
knew what the disciples believed Him to be, and 
that this was the origin of his hatred of them. To 
make them curse Jesus was for him a religious act, 
a service of Jahweh which he must render with his 
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whole soul; and that implies at hast a general 
Knowledge of their claims concernin ' Jesus 

(c) qrace of Goof.— When this man Ix'came 
a believer in the gospel, he attributiid the change 
not to the processes of his own mind, but to the 
gracious act of God (Gal P'^S Eph 3^ etc.). 'n,e 
levealing act was so direct, vivid, personal, 
ol)jectivc, that he never after had a moment’s 
doubt that he had seen Jesus even as the other 
apostles (1 Co 9\15«, Gal P«). His heart was 
ciJiUiged, and all liis letters pulsate with the light 
po\vei‘ from the very spirit 
o (jod, which henceforth filled his consciousness. 

It is at this point that some writers, like Percy 
Gardner {'I he lidigiou.% Experience of St. Parl^ 
>ondon, 1911), jiass too hastily to a supposed pre¬ 
paration of the A[>ostle’s mind in his pre-Christian 
dap for his distinctive Cliristology. Gardner not 
only attributes to him a reasoned Jewish concep¬ 
tion of the Messiah, and knows its outlines, but 
credits liim with a conce}>tion already illumined 
Jind expanded b^’ Alexarul.ian philosophy (pp. 26, 
86). Against this must he set two facts. First, 
the ‘liints’ of Paul’s familiarity with Greek 
speculation before his conversion are obscure and 
]>recarious. The elements in his Cliristology 
which ally themselves with the (Jreek world are 
found in his later Epistles, after he had spent 
years in direct missionary work and controversy 
in Asia Minor and Achaia. Scores of modem 
ndssionaries can parallel this exjicrience, even as 
lap in life as he. Secondly, it is clear that the 
cflect of his conversion was to make him receive 
Jesus as the primary apostles declared Him. The 
diflorence.s which ilevelojied later between some of 
that first grouj) and liimself were never concerned 
with tlie Person of Christ, hut with the contrast 
between tlie a<*t of faith on which the Church was 
founded and the act of ( ircuineision on which the 
Jewish system was based, or with the work of 
divine grace in Clirist as over against the juinciple 
of legalism. 'I'here is no sign that he had any con¬ 
troversy with the original group in the field of 
Cliristology. 

2 . Three stages in his Christology.—It was 
natural and inevitable that a mind so keen and 
miwerfui should seek to interpret the Person and 
Work of Jesus, and on tliis three distinct strata of 
thought are discernible in Ids letters. 

(rt) Data from earlier believers .—He received 
from tlie primitive Church, as confirmed in his own 
experience, the fact tliat Jesus must l>e called 
Messiah ((Jhrist), Son of God, and l^ord {KvpLos), 
Of cour.se these are not mere titles of honour, 
'riiey are so closely descriptive of His very being 
and of His functions in the salvation of men that 
they are used by Paul as proper names. More¬ 
over, as proper names they are apjilied to that one 
historical F’erson who is known to him £is Jesus, of 
whom Peter, standing up with the eleven, spoke in 
Jerusalem, and who is described in every paragraph 
of the Synu}>tic Gospels. Hence Paul is free to 
use these terms, whatever status he is thinking of. 
It was ‘ CJirist’ who existed eternally in the nature 
of God (Ph 2^) ; it was ‘Christ’ who was crucified 
(1 Co Gal 2^0), who died for our sins (1 Co 

15*), who was raised from the dead (1 Co 15''^), who 
is exalted and ever liveth (Ph 2’b Ko 8**), who is 
the final judge (2 Co 5^®), It was the ‘ Son of 
God ’ who was sent furtli (Gal 4*, Ro who 
gave Himself up (Gal 2“*^), whose nature as Son was 
definitely marked out in the Resurrection (Ro P), 
in whom the universe has its origin, its order, and 
its meaning (Col P®'^^). It was ‘ the lx)rd ’ whom 
men must see and confess in Jesus (Ro 10®), who 
was betrayed (1 Co 11^), who is received as the 
Spirit (2 Co who controls human experience 

(2 Co 12®^*). To confess Him as Lord absolutely is 
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not, like the worship of heathen gods, to detract 
from, but, on the contrary, it is to manifest and 
magnify, the very glory of God (Ph 2^^). And this 
Lordship extends over the created universe (Ro 14^ 
Ph 2 ^^). All three original titles are brought to¬ 
gether by Paul into one full-hearted and glorious 
description of tliis Person when he says : ‘ Blessed 
be the (b:>d and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(2 Co l\ F])h l«- ^7). 

(b) Two elements from Jewish thought. —At least 
two new elements anpear in the Apostle’s thought 
which indicate that he found himself compelled to 
consider the relations of Christ, the Redeemer 
from man’s racial sin and the Lord of man’s 
destiny, to mankind and to God respectively. 

(a) The man from heaven. —In two passages of 
great dithculty Paul draws a parallel between the 
rtdation of Adam to the race and that of Christ. 
In Jio 5^^* he discusses the fact tliat sin and death 
entered into history through Adam, whereas 
righteousness and life have entered and shall yet 
‘ reign’ through Christ. In 1 Co ^ a like 

comparison appears again, without direct refer¬ 
ence to the fact of sin, in presence, however, of the 
facts of death and resurrection. Some theologians 
have ma«le much of these passages. (The fullest 
discussion in English is that of David Somerville, 
6 V. Paul's Conception of Christy Edinburgh, 1897.) 
It is asserted that Paul conceived of Christ pri¬ 
marily and definitely as ‘ the heavenly man,’ ‘ the 
archetype of humanity,’ and that we must connect 
with tins, as his fuiuiamental conception, the dis¬ 
cussion of His redeinj)tive work. His mystical 
union with humanity in the Church, and even His 
cosmic relations. There is some exaggeration here, 
though there can be no doubt that the Apostle’s 
mind did strive to institute a certain parallelism 
between the ‘ natural ’ and the ‘ spiritual ’ heads 
of the race. For him the moral dualism in human 
(Christian) experience (Ko 5^^* V'^') is fully ex¬ 
plained only when a double ‘ law ’ operating in 
human life is related with two separate origins, 
viz. Adam and ‘ tlie one man, Jesus Christ,’and 
with two separate destinies, viz. death and eternal 
life. And Christ is called ‘ the last Adam ’ because 
‘ at his coming ’ (1 Co 15^ '*'^) the new and final 

order of humanity will be established, in which 
righteousness shall reign (Ro 5^^), and whose 
members shall he united with Christ os the ‘life- 
making spirit,’ and bear in their own perfected 
nature the image of Him in His Resurrection glory. 
So far as Paul refers in these passages U> (Jhrist as 
head of a new race, his mind is moving in the 
eschatological held. The Man ^from heaven’ 
(1 Co IS"*^) is not the pre-incamate Logos (the 
opposite view is taken by J. Weiss, Christum, 
p. 37 ff.), but Jesus Christ, in whom at His coming 
all shall be made alive (v.** ; cf. Ro 5^“^) and receive 
‘the victory’ (v.”). The recognition of the 
eschatological atmosphere in these passages under¬ 
mines much of the speculation regarding the 
central, organizing value of ‘the heavenly Man’ 
conception, and it gives more probability to the 
thought that Paul is here indebted to the title 
‘ Son of Man ’ or ‘ the Man ’ as Jesus used it at His 
trial, and has simply (some would say, more cor¬ 
rectly) translated it into ‘ the man from heaven ’ 
(cf. Jn 3^*). It is less likely that reflexion upon 
the origin of sin (Ro 6 ) led to the idea of the 
Spiritual Man who is to found the new order at 
His appearing (1 Co 16) than that reflexion upon 
the latter idea, as given to him in the disciples’ 
accounts of Jesus and His words, led him to carry 
the j>arallel back to the former. J. Weiss in his 
ChristuSy p. 42 f ., traces Paul’s conception to the 
influence of Ps 8 , Dn 7“, and the ‘Similitudes’ of 
Enoch without the mediation of the words of 
Jesus. 


{^) Relation to the Spirit of God. — \n the mind 
of Paul the supreme term for Christ is ‘ Son of 
God,’ and the greatest and most complete name 
which he can give to (Jod is ‘ the God and Father 
of our Lonl Jesus Christ.’ But the relation of 
Christ to Goil is also stated in a very dilVerent way, 
through the use of the term ‘Spirit.’ Paul identities 
this Spirit as an eternal element of the very being 
or life of God Himself (1 Co 2 ^^^*), and as the form 
under which God enters and operates in the heart 
of man. And the same Spirit is also spoken of in 
a distinctive way, as the Spirit of Christ. It is 
going too far perhaps to say with some that the 
Spirit is the essence or basis of His personality; 
even Ro H (cf. 1 Co 15*®) will hardly carry us so 
far. The famous passage in 2 Co 3’^^* does indeed 
seem to carry the identilicatiori through to the end 
—‘ The Lonl is the Spiiit,’ ‘ even as from the Lord 
the Spirit.’ But this must be comparial with the 
elaborate interchange of names in Ko 8 ^'”, where 
this iilentiflcation is deliberately avoided. And 
yet a form of unity is even there im{>lied which is 
snpra-tem|>oral. I'he Spirit of God is the S[>irit of 
Christ, and the experienced presence of the Spirit 
in the believing man is at once the presence of God 
and of Christ. 

The two main practical aapecta of thia conception for Paul 
are these: 

(a) The Holy Spirit reproduces in men the divine relations 
and qualities of Christ Himself, especially sonship, holiueaa, 
and victory over death. The love of Uod for His Son, which is 
presupposecl as the fountaiidiead of all grace (Col is 8he<i 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit (Ro 55), and awakens in 
us the sense of divine sonshi}) which He sets forth in divine 
majesty (Ro it is the spirit of life in Christ Jesus that 

>fiveg men freedom (Ro B^^), and becomes the principle or 
source of their life (vv.5.9; (;f. Kph 3^*»5) and consummates 
His w’ork by repro^iucinj^ in them the supreme wonder of the 
Resurrection of Christ (Ro Bi^- ; cf. Ph 3‘fl). The Holy Spirit is 
then for the mind of Paul that principle or enery:y whose power 
In the Christian community has opened a new order of human 
experience (Oal Its oiieration is view’ed by the Apostle In 

the most concrete and vivid way as a livinj^ force manifested In 
many forms, in xapicr^uiTa of many kinds (1 Co 12i H)- 

(d) Here the second practical aspect appears. For the Holy 
Spirit, when viewed, not as a formless and unknown energy, 
but os the Spirit of Jesus Christ, becomes available as a true 
t<‘8t of the soundness of those varied and somelimes dangerous 
workings which manifested themselves so profusely in the 
enthusiastic life of those days, as well as in corresponding 
cri.seg in other days down to our f)wn. The true fruit of the 
Spirit of Go<l (Gal is the reproduction in men of the moral 
qualities of Christ. All spiritual ‘gifts’ must be tesU'd by the 
attitude of those who jmssess them towards Je.sus (1 Co 1‘2*) 
and subjection of life to His Ix^rdship. It is the Spirit which 
inhered in Hi.s character, as the ‘Spirit of holiness’ and as the 
miraculous energy through which He was raised from the dead, 
for which His disciples must pray and hope. As He cannot he 
fully conceived apart from the Spirit, so the Spirit cannot t )0 
exj)erien<'ed by us except as the manifestation of Him in our 
hearts. On the other hand, we must remember, this is the 
' Spirit of God ’ no less truly essential henceforth to our concep¬ 
tion of the Father than to that of the Son, Inherent in the very 
being of God, organ of the divine intelligence and power (1 Co 
24. 10 . 11^ Ro 811- ^), He is yet spoken of as having a distinction, 
or form of reality, which must not he (confused with or made 
merely subjective to the reality of the Father and of the Son. 
Inherent in the life of God and of Christ, the Spirit is yet a co¬ 
ordinate name with these, and must be specially named in a 
full statement of the God In whom Christians believe and whom 
they worship (2 Co 13^*). 

( 7 ) Anticipations of this doctrine .—Once more 
we must be careful, while allowing for the origin¬ 
ality and power of the Apostle’s mind, to recognize 
that in this magnificent doctrine he bases himself 
upon the corninon experience of the Christian com¬ 
munity. For the Holy Spirit is one of the supreme 
revelations of Christianity. All earlier references 
to that divine power, even in the OT, fall far short 
of the sudden, definite, dazzling conception which 
opens upon us in the NT, where the inbreaking of 
the divine life upon the human, as an abiding 
presence and experienced ener^, is attributed by 
all writers to the Spirit of God. As Paul did not 
invent the idea of tne Spirit of God, so also he was 
not the first to connect it with the Person of Christ. 
The Fourth Gospel explicitly traces the main 
features of the Pauline aoctrine to the conscious- 
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ness of Jesus (Jn 1 ®^^- 14-16), who promised this 
supreme ^dft to His Hhureli (ef. 20“). 

F>en in the Synoptics we hiui that : (a) the Holy Spirit ia 
dewTihed in the accounta of the Virgin Hirth as tiie ener^fy wliich 
eansed the new heinjf to live in tne womb of Ilia mother (Ml 
118 . 30^ iM); John the Baptist named the gift of the SpVit 
as a distinctive feature of the Mesaianic day (Mk Mt 3^1, Lk 
8^® ; cf. Jn 1^) ; (c) the four Gowpela also name the baj)ti8ni of 
Jesus as the hour of the coming upon Him of the Holy Spirit, 
for His anointing to the active work of Measiahship (Mk HO, Mt 
816, Lk 3'^‘J. Jn ; cf. Mt 12i«, Lk 4 IH) ; (d) it is asserted in 
these Synoptic passages that He went to the desert to face Hia 
trial in the power of the Spirit; (e) Jesus claims that He do(*a 
His works of wonder by the Sjiirit of God (Mt sir, Mk ; 

(/) He asserts that His disciples will receive the Holy Spirit for 
their service of Him (Mk 131 ', Mt 1()‘^; cf. Lk IHS). 

The extraordiiuiry fullne.sa of reference to the 
presence and workings of the Spirit in the book of 
Acts can only be accounted for ultimately through 
some communal experience which was, in their 
minds, at once a manifestation of Hod’s presence 
and power and also connected directly with Jesus 
and their past experience of Him. I'hat whole 
situation is needed to explain the signilieant fact 
that Paul everywhere assumes that his readers 
must understand his references to the Spirit in re¬ 
lation to Clirist and to the Church life. Here as 
throughout His central teachings, even as to what 
he calls ‘my gospel,’ ho apjieals steadily and even 
passionately, not to his speculative presuppositions 
as a theologian, but to the real and characteristic, 
experience of every (Jiristian community. 

(c) 7’Ae influence of Greek thought. —d'here is 
yet another range of Pauline thought concerning 
Christ, that, namely, wliich comes to ex)*ression in 
Colossians and Ephesians. There are evidences in 
nearly all his Epistles that Paul in his mission 
work strove to make sym])atlK‘tic contact with the 
modes of thougiit peculiar to the people whom ho 
taught (cf. Ac and W. Ramsay, 

London, 1899). Much controversy has been waged 
in recent years as to the extent and content of 
his indebtedness as a theologian to the mystery- 
religions, the Hnostic philosophy, and even the Stoic 
philosophy, which were popular at the great centres 
where nis work lay. It has not been proved that 
anything essentially new was added to his Cbris- 
tology from any of tliese sources, Put it has become 
very clear tliat lie did set himself to make Christ 
intidli^ible to minds saturated with Gnostic inter¬ 
pretations of life and attractive to souls absorbed 
m practices of religious fervour. As it is ridiculous 
to argue from Ph 4*''* that he hml person¬ 

ally passed tlirougli a form of mystic initiation or 
that liis fre(tuent use of tlie word ^ucrrT^^cov confirms 
this notion, so it is an exaggeration to say that he 
beamed to tliink of ‘the cosmic Chri.st’from the 
Phi Ionic doctrine of the Logos or some Asiatic 
reflexion of it. That he was comyielled, as a 
missionary is often cornyielled nowadays, to relate 
tlie doctrine of Christ to the intellectual conceyits 
of his field of labour, and that this led to tlie use 
of new terminologies, is obvious. But it is sig¬ 
nificant that, while the term ‘ Logos ’ occurs in the 
‘ Pauline ’ Epistles about eighty times and occa.sion- 
ally in meanings verging on the technical yiliilo- 
sophical use of it, there is not one occasion when lie 
does use it in the Philonic sense. In the critic^al 
passage of this kind (Col. P®"‘‘®) he undoubtedly 
arldresses men who have cherished some phase of 
what is generally known as the Logos doctrine. 
And the result is a setting forth of the eternal 
being and the jire-eminence of Christ which is more 
elaborate philosoyihically than we find in any other 
place, except Jn and He But the exposi¬ 

tion is intended deliberately to exclude all com¬ 
parison of Christ with other angelic beings, or 
heavenly powers (v.^*), which Gnostic philosophers 
described as emanations from the aosolute and 
controllers of the world. He does not borrow their 
categories to add some new and unthouglit of 
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quality or dignity to the glory of Christ, but to 
reveal to them in their own language that which 
He is essentially for the Christian consciousness. 
'I'he result is tliat Christology begins to speak in 
the language of the Greek world tliat wliich it has 
already uttered in the forms of Jewish thought. 
Thus (a) it is ‘ the Son of his love ’ who is ‘ the 
image of the invisible God, the firstl>orn of all 
creation.’ In Him the attributes of God are con¬ 
centrated, and Ho has His being before ‘all creation ’ 
(v.^6)^ ‘before all things’ (v.^'^). (^) In spite of J 

Weiss’s avgmment for adoption of the idea that the 
clause ‘in iiim were all things created ’ means that 
the universe had its existence ‘in Him ’ before its 
actual objective creation {Christus, p. 46 f.), we 
must hold to the more common interpretation (hat 
M'hen used of the actual elements of the 
universe, refers to their detinite creation as such, 
and not to their existence ‘in idea’ in Him. The 
statement is reyieatcd (with the perfect tense 
^/cTtcrrat) that all things have been created through 
Him (cf. I Co 8 ®, Ro 11 ‘‘®). ( 7 ) The words 4v aery 

mean more than auroO, implying that He is not 
a mere instrument hut a continuous, abiding, con¬ 
ditioning cause. This is made exjilicit in the 
further statement that all tilings ‘stand together,’ 
riHcive their organic unity, through tlieir con¬ 
tinuous dependence upon Him. (5) In addition to 
origin ami continuity, we have here ajijilied to 
Christ the third great metajihysical conception of 
end or final cause. ‘ All things have been created 
. . . unto Him.’ The idea is repeated by describ¬ 
ing this rAoy in concrete terms. He is to I>e 
supreme over all things, as the head over tlie body, 
that the divine fullness (rd 7r\7jpu)fxa) may dwell in 
Him, that all things may be gathered hack from 
alienation to their pristine unity (dp^T)) in Him. 

Lest the simplicity of faith should seem to have 
been betrayed in this use of jiliilosophical cate¬ 
gories (are they not after all very human categories, 
the stutt’of ‘common sense,’ and inherent in all 
rational life?), the Apostle keeps the reader’s mind 
close to the fact that ne is describing—the functions 
of an actual personal being. He probably avoided 
the use of the term Logos, for the reason that the 
conceptions named above are not found in that 
[iliilosopliy alone, though brought to exceptional 
clarity there. They are embedded even in the 
OT, as in Pr 8, wliicli cannot have been absent 
from his mind. He may also have instinctively 
avoided the obvious accusation, now levelled at 
him by some modern scholars, tliat he derived his 
Christology [irimarily from the Logos speculations 
and clothed with tliem the ‘ pure-human ’ figure 
of Jesus, hiding His winsome Self in a cloud of 
abstractions. On tlie contrary, he takes extra¬ 
ordinary pains in this very jiassage to avoid this 
re})roach. He is dealing from first to last with 
a personal being, who has appeared in history, who 
has shed His blood, in the body of His flesh (vv.'-^®* “), 
been raised from the dead (v.‘®), drawn the Cliurch 
by His living personal force (vv.^^-^*) under His 
control. This is not abstract idealism of the 
Philonic or the Hegelian type. It is ‘ personal 
idealism’ which assumes that personal, conscious 
will is the ultimate seat of reality, fountain of 
history, secret of destiny. 

ii. Christology in John and the Epistle to 
THE Hebrews. —It is now generfilly agreed that the 
Christology of the Johannine writings and of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is in substance identical 
with that which we have found in the Pauline 
Epistles. 

I. Characteristics common to both.—In the two 
great passages Jn and He P"* a terminology is 
employed which is drawn from an atmos])here 
charged with the Logos doctrine. It must, how¬ 
ever, be carefully noted that these writers move 
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with individual freedom in that atmospliere. They 
do not directly derive their tliou^lit any more thar 
they draw their lan^u^^^e Paiil’s writin^^^s 

Kather do they reveal a coniinon necessity felt hy 
all prominent Christian teacliers when broii«jjhf 
face to face with the culture of the Greek world 
Eacl) writt'i- cliooses his own lan^ua^^e to descriln 
the fundamental facts which faith in Jesus Chris 
as the Son of God presents to tliern all (cf. tin 
diflerence in languajj^e in Jn C‘®, He 1 ®, Col 
Further, we must note the essential and funda 
mental feature common to all—that the one com 
mon term in all their descriptions is ‘Son of God. 
Jdicir real unity is not to be found either in thei 
phiIosoj)hi( al terminolo^^y, whicli is very dilFeren 
in each case, or in a common metaphysical theory 
su[(posed to he in tlie background but which w^ 
have no real means ((f discoverin;^^ Their unity i 
found in tiiis, that they are describing the eterna 
and cosmic relations of a concrete [)ersonality, who 
is identical at once with Jesus of Nazareth and 
with this divine Spirit which tills the Church 
But the si^niilicance of the matter is not seen until 
we emphasize a;/ain the one point which is most 
f^enerally i/j^nored in our day—that as a mere 
matter of fact these writers all feel that their 
whole view is based originally u[)on tiie conscious¬ 
ness of tiie historic Jesus, the Son of Go<l. 

2 . The Fourth Gospel.—The entire meaning of 
the Fourth (iospel lies here. It is an etlort to 
show tlie Ivogos, who is thoroughly conceived of 
in the [(rologue as an eternal, living, pur{)osive, 
rational being, as He appeared in (lesh, as He 
moved a man among mon. It is a profound study 
of the consciousness of Jesus as the consciousness 
of the Son of God living under the conditions of 
human experience. Incidents and discourses are 
recalled, interj)reted, re-stated, and recorded, as 
they reveal that ‘ gdory ’ which shone through the 
veil of llesii into His disciples’ hearts, full of grace 
and truth (Jn F^). Idiere can be no doubt, whether 
tlie author be John the Aiiostle or some other 
mind working u[)on material which must be traced 
back to Jerusalem and the Lord’s immediate 
disciples, that he believes he is describing the 
actual consciousness of the historic Jesus. He is 
not inventing ; nor is he using what he knows to 
be the inventions of a Pauline group, but what he 
knows or believes to be a true account of what 
Jesus said and did. If, as seems certain, he had 
at least Mark and Luke before him, then it is im¬ 
possible, without impuguing his honesty in the 
most serious manner, to doubt that he held that 
Jesus knew Himself to be the Son of God. This 
it is that accounts most reasonably for the well- 
knowm and fundamental features which distinguish 
his few but [(cnetrating words about the Logos 
from the doctrine of Philo. He has not as an inde¬ 
pendent metaphysician discovered the defects of 
Philo, and then clothed the name of Jesus with the 
eternal attributes. Kather has he begun with a 
magnificent grasp of the idea of divine Sonship and 
read that back into tlie [(hiloso[)her ’8 idea of the 
Ix)gos. His work is therefore as truly a criticism 
of the inadequacy of the Logos doctrine as Paul’s 
exposition of the same idea of Sonship in the same 
philosophic atmosphere (Col 1 as above), which 
was intended to be at once a condemnation and 
transcendence of the wisdom of the Greeks. 

3. The Epistle to the Hebrews.— The same facts 
appear in the Fpistle to the Hebrews. It is true 
that in the great opening sentence the meta¬ 
physical terminology is more closely involved with 
the idea of the Son of God, as a definite and 
personal being, tlian appears to be the case in Jn 
H'*. In literary manner it is more akin to Paul’s 
assage in ('ol But we must remember that 

ohn in later verses deliberately re-states in 


relation to Jesus the whole of the ideas which are 
set forth in vv.^** in relation to the Ixigos. It 
is these later verses that are the true parallel to 
the passages in Colossians and Hebrews. In like 
manner, then, for the author of Hebrews, the Son 
of God is a supra-tem[)oral personal being, who in 
His own nature realizes and retlectii the attributes 
and shows the I'ternal powers of God. Yet not even 
the Fourth Gospel re/uizes with more clearness and 
vigour that it is the consciousness of the Son of 
God that ap[)ears in the consciousness, and re¬ 
ceives the exjierience of mankind in the historical 
form, of Jesus. It w'as He who tasted death and 
is crowned with glory and honour ( 2 ®), w’as made 
perfect through suflerings ( 2 ‘® 5®), Ho who, having 
lartaken of flesh and Idood ( 2 ‘^), was tempteil in 
lis sufferings ( 2 '®), and that most humanly (4'®), 
who struggled with the fact of death (5"^), and, sin¬ 
less ( 4 ^® 9**), offered Himself up to (fod (7^ 

914 . (ieath. But this author more fully than 
any other, though not more emiihatically, insists 
that after death, in the unseen world, the same 
conscious will, the same heart of love and mercy, 
carries on a high and momentous ministry on 
behalf of men, in a [uiesthood unchangeable ( 7 ®^ 
Id”; cf. chs. 8 - 10 , pdsshn). 

iii. Conclusion. — It is in the interest not of 
apologeticii but of actual history that w'e may in 
presence of these facts agree with J. Moffatt : 

* We cannot explain primitive C’hrintianity either as the trans- 
’omiation of the Jesus of history into the Christ of faith, or os 
he evolution of a Je8U8-<‘ult out of a current series of christo- 
oj^icjil doctrinea ’ (Theologp of the GoapeU, London, 1912, p. 
74 n.). 

But the same historical interest must prevent us 
rom using, as wholly true to thi^se facts, a certain 
brm of expr(‘ssion which is quite [(ojuilar in oiir 
Jay of psychological ap[(roacli to every ])roh1em of 
history. For exam[)Ie, Nve may take the following 
Tom J. Weiss : 

'The total impression Is that early Christianity has used 
lurrent, ready-made forms and (conceptions in order to express 
n generally understood lan^oin^o!, and ^et in an absolute ami 
■upreme manner, the overwhelming' imj(ression made hy the 
’erson of Christ. Men KouL'ht out predicates wherewith to 
announce that the Ideal and the highest religious value* are in 
lim ' {Chriatw^ p. 87), 

The im{)erfection of smth a summary appears in 
the succeeding jiaragrajJis, where it a[)[)ears that 
Jiese ancient [uodicates, even that of Deity 
‘Gottheit’), are fur us ‘strange and unfanuliar’ 
Wernie says ‘strange and bizarre’). Hence onr 
ta.sk must be, it is urged, to go hack to the Person 
of Jesus and win from Him for ourselves that 
original im[)re.ssion and clothe it in the [(ledicatea 
of our own day. This task, to which we arc elo¬ 
quently and earnestly summoned, must, however, 
take account of the nature of that original im- 
iression. The historical fact which criticism has 
lot destroyed is this, that the ‘ impression ’ made 
:)y Jesus, which created the whole joy and energy 
of the Church, was not produced by the contempla- 
Jon of the .serene and lofty fellowship of one 
njireme religions genius with (iod. It was pro¬ 
duced by the conscious will, the authoritative 
energy, the deliberate self-revelation of Jesus as 
Messiah, Sou of God, Son of Man. He gave them 
be ‘predicates’ and the ‘impression’ together. 
No historian describes the historical facts accur¬ 
ately who ignores this, the essential element in the 
religion of the NT. The apostles individually and 
as a community viewed tlieir experience as the 
eflexion of His will, and His titles as well as His 
•ommands are operations of that will. They did 
not labour to interpret a blind impression by predi- 
:;ates of their own discovery. He revealed rliniself 
^o them, and in doing that changed their con.scious 
elations with God ; and all their thought, all 
heir predicates, started with His own words, the 
utflashings of His consciousness. It is for the 
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apologist and the denier of the deity of Christ to 
war over the issue as to whether the will to wear 
these titles was madness or miracle, delusion or 
divinity. But these are the pre-conditions, the 
facts which constitute the field of battle. 

VI. Christoloqy in the early Church.— 
i. Introductory.— I. Logic and community life. 
—The necessity for a Christology lies in the nature 
of all human social organizations. All groups that 
are formed for delinite ends are compelled to work 
out, not only those ends, but the i)rinciples of 
organization and methods of pursuit. This must 
be done acdually, whether it is done formally or 
informally. The history of every social group in 
the world, from a private club to a national govern¬ 
ment, includes the working out of the logic of its 
inherent princinles. Moreover, the group history 
is always more logical than the development of the 
individual members of it, for in the individual the 
emotions play upon the (tourse of the will, confute 
the logical powers, and make the individual’s life 
an imperfect reflexion of the inner logic of the 
nrinciples which he professes to have adopted. 
But, for the groun life, private emotions are can¬ 
celled in the clasli of wills and in the course of 
controversy as to the meaning of the ends, the 
principles, and the methods which inhere in the 
constitution of the group. For this reason it is 
that the history of a group, of an institution, of a 
government, or a political party, of a church, is 
often severely logical. It is the reading olT into 
active life of the rational implicates of those j»rin- 
ciples on which it is founued. This process of 
unfolding the logic of its adopted rules is aided in 
every institution by the challenge of the environ¬ 
ment. For each organized group lives in a world 
of institutions, and its own principles come into 
collision or co-operation with theirs. Controversy 
arises, and that is, in all important and continuing 
cases, pushed further and further, until the full 
inner meaning of each interpretation i.s revealed. 
Acceptance and rejection of the institution and its 
ends, the loosening or confirming of conviction, 
the desertion of an inelf’ective or untrue principle, 
the deeper unfolding of the power of the true prin¬ 
ciples, even the gradual death of an institution, 
are the consequences of this criticism without ami 
this controversy within. 

2 . Christ inherent in the new community.—The 
theology of the Church in its technical form and 
including all its departments and phases of history 
is the natural and inevitable result of this process. 
As far as Christology is concerned, it is the gradual 
unfolding of the central fact that Jesus Christ is 
from the first accepted by the Church as the incar¬ 
nate Son of Cod, the redee.mcr of man W the Cross, 
the ruler of our experience by 11 is Spirit. The 
institution that was organized on that basis must 
work out to the very end all the implications, the 
inner logic, of the conviction which gave it being 
and power. It would be impossible to relate here 
the particular stages and various adventures of the 
human spirit in this great undertaking. We must 
be content to gave a mere outline of the logical 
process by whidi the Church, through all natural 
confusions of controversy, sought to define and 
defend its faith and worship of Christ. For that 
faith and worship of Christ created the Church, 
It separated, not without pain and surprise and 
alarm, the primary disciples from the Jewish 
Church. It attracted by its meaning and power 
individuals from all classes and races as the 
message of redemption through Him and of control 
by Him was carried from place to place. The 
Person of Jesus Christ as revealer of God and 
redeemer of man was the foundation of the new 
community. This principle brought it at once 
into conflict with tne monotheism of the Jews 


and the fiolytheisin of the Gentiles. Among cul¬ 
tured classes it was confronted by the Gnostics 
with their confident speculations about the deity 
and His invisible hierarchies of creative agencies, 
and by the practical Agnosticism of vast numbers 
for whom neither idolatry, nor (Gnosticism, nor 
mystery-religions contained any solution of life’s 
enigma. (Jollision with those forces was felt from 
the beginning, as the NT proves. But, as time 
went on, the warfare became more definite and 
more keen, (^specially as the number of Christian 
adherents increased and varieties of culture, of 
intellectual equipment, of moral and spiritual in¬ 
sight and intensity, took their place within the 
growing host of the baijtized. 

ii. The first stage in (.'hristolooy, —During 
the .sub-Apostolic period, and through that of the 
apologists down to nearly the close of the 2nd 
cent., Christological inquiry had hardly begun on 
the Christian basis. Such cruder ])hases as are 
known by the nariuis of Fbionism and Docetism 
started from conce])tions of Go<l and the world 
which themselves wiu(‘ anti-(Christian. Thus Ebi- 
onism, obscure in its history and teaching, whiltj 
it allirmed Jesus as Messiali, shrank from seeing 
in Him the actual presence of (iod. Jewish pre¬ 
judice against believing that God could come into 
sucli close relations w'ith the material world as are 
implitul in the birth and crucilixion of the Son of 
God held that view in al)horrence. Tin; Spirit 
came upon Him at baptism and made Him the 
supreme teacher; the death w’as an inscrutable 
borror, but He would (;ome again in power and 
glory to make all thing.s new. Docetism, on the 
other hand, ro.se from or was adopted by various 
phases of (Gnosticism. Even Justin Martyr bears 
witness that many Gn(^stics were in the (Jhurch 
and must be reckoned as Christians. But the 
basis of their thought lay in non-C’hristian specu¬ 
lations about the nature of God and His remote¬ 
ness from all contact with the evil inherent in the 
material universe. The best examples of this are 
to be found in such a mixture of dogmatic specula¬ 
tion on the origins of God and the universe with 
reverence for Jesus, as a member of the super¬ 
natural forms of existence from wdiich the history 
of our universe has arisen, as was attributed k) 
Lhisilidcs towards the middle of the 2nd cent. ; 
and in such a union of (Jiristian faith w ith purely 
mythological accounts of creation and salvation aa 
proceeded from the poetic mind of Valentinus a 
little later. From .such sources, in the main, 
arose the Docetic view of the Incarnation, accord¬ 
ing to whicdi the divine clement in Christ was the 
only real and permanent element, and it assumed, 
in this way or that, the appenranre of a man, but 
did not partake of actual lies^. and blood. (Logi¬ 
cally it was inevitable that the Fbionite and Docetic 
no.sitions should a})pcar as barely j)os.sible, as at 
least coiusiivable, explanations of (Ihrist, tlie one 
denying the reality of the divine, the ot her deny¬ 
ing the reality of the human nature in Him. Actu¬ 
ally these view's made in t heir original and (cruder 
forms le.ss disturbance among the general mass of 
Christians and in the minds of the greater (^hristian 
teachers than other internreqations of His person 
w'hich appeared later.) Throughout this period of 
the Apostolic Fathers, and the Apologists, the 
apostolic positions were maintained, often in their 
ow'n language of concrete and }>ositive allirmation, 
often by means of carefully chosen etjuivalents for 
their words and phrases. Thus (dement of Rome 
speaks of ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, tlu^ sceptre of 
the majesty of God’ {Cor. 16). In nnother j)a.ssage 
(ch. 2, whether or not w itli Liglitfoot and Harnack 
we read ‘God’ instead of ‘Christ’ as subject of 
the clause ‘ His sufferings were before your eyes’), 
the dependence upon Christ as at once revealer of 
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truth, redeemer from sin, and living Lord i 
viv idly and jmssionately ex]iressod. In the Episth 
of Barnnhas He is spoken of repeatedly as the Son 
of God ami Lord of the World. As Maker of the 
Sun before wliicli our eyes quail, how much more 
glorious must He be; His Tmiarnation wjus the 
veiling of His dazzling radiance. Lor Polycarp, in 
his Epistle, Christ’s work as redeemer is tlie fascin 
ating (Centre of thought. He is Lord and Savioui 
(chs. 1 , d), Son of Goil (ch. 12), and His name is 
associat('d with tliat of God as supremo object o 
faith (chs. 5, 12) and the fountain of mercy (ch. 1) 
Ignatius is more full and varied in his forms o 
expression. He uses the so-called Trinitarian 
fonnula but naming Christ first, ‘in the Son an( 
in the h'alhcr and in the Sj)irit,’ or ‘ to Christ am 
to tlui Fattier and to the S})irit’ {ad. Maqn. xiii. 1 ) 
He s^ieaks of Christ outright as ‘ our God ’ and ‘ my 
God, asserts Ilis pre-existence {ib. vii., nd fni.), 
and uses the striking mystical ex^ircssion ‘ Who 
is his word (X 670 S) proceeding forth from Silence’ 
(Styij) {ib. viii,). Echoes of controversy with Iloce- 
tism apj)ear in his repeated use of the adverb 
d\ 77 ( 9 d’s {ad Eph. xvii. 2) when referring to the In¬ 
carnation and Death. Put tlie double being of 
Christ is stated in terms whicli were possible only 
before the rise of the great discussions of His 
Person ; e.g.y he says in one place : 

* He la at once flesh and sidrit, begotten and nnhe^otten, God 
oorne in the flesh, the real life, i)Oth from Mary ana from God, 
at first passible and then impassible ’ (ad Kph. vii. 2; cf. xviii. 
2, ad Smi/rn. i. 1, iii. 1). 

By these and other such writers {e.g.y Epistle to 
Diognetus) we are kept in the atmosphere of apos- 
toli(t language. The Church is still in the glow of 
its first enthusiasm, eager in its mi.ssionary labours, 
absorbed in the joy of fellowship with God through 
the risen Christ, that conqueror of d(*atli and giver 
of the Spirit, ami concenied with tlie continuous 
tight against heathen vices and the inculcation of 
the new law of love and kindness and meek loyalty 
of soul. They were building on the foundation 
without inquiry as to its material and mode of 
construction. 

iii. The second stage in (^hristology.—i. 
The rise of Greek Christology.—A new race of 
thinkers entered into the life of the Church with 
Justin Martyr, the race of men who before or after 
their conversion were saturated with (dreek culture 
and yet avoided the dogmatic wildness of the 
Gnostics, men like Origen, Clement of Alexandria, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and many others. But whether 
or not they took Justin’s motto, ‘Whatever is 
rightly saia among all men belongs to us Chris¬ 
tians,^ they began the long and delicate task of 
determining wliat was ‘ rightly said ’ by tests found 
within the Christian system itself. Thus opened 
the next stage in the unfolding of the nature of 
Christ. Given the reality of the pre-existent Son 
or Logos and ttie reality of the man Jesus, the 
double being of Christ, the question arose as to 
what was meant by and how much was contained 
in those respective realities. At this point it is 
that a modem powerful school of thought has 
found the chief disaster of Christianity (see A. 
Kitschl, Die Entstehung der altkathol. Kirche^t 
Bonn, 1859; A. Harnack, Dogmengesch.., Eng. tr., 
Hist, of Dogrna^ London, 1894-99; E. Hatch,/n- 
flucnceof Gr. Ideas and Usages upon the Chr. Church 
[HL, 1888], London, 1890). For such writers it 
afipears evident that the inquiry into the divine 
nature of Christ and especially the use of the 
Logos idea, with the resulting minute discussions 
about the modus of the Incarnation, diverted faith 
from its true object and the Christian religion 
from its true and only source of inspiration. For 
them the gospel lie.s simply and directly in the ex¬ 
perience of God’s F’atherhood by the soul of Jesus 


and the practical teaching wliich Hows from that 
(cf. W. Ilerrmaiin, Der Verkehr des Christen mit 
Stuttgart, 1903, Eng. tr., Communion of the 
Christian with (Hd, Lomlon, 191)0 ; A. Harnack, Das 
IVesen de.s Christcutinns^t Leipzig, 19UU, Eng. tr.. 
What is Christianity J..omlon, 1904). 1 he ellort 

to treat Flis Person as a metaphysical and ]).sycho- 
logical problem led inevitably to the idea that 
salvation depends on the right solution of that 
problem, and so to the substitution of an orthodox 
creed for a historical and personal revehiticn of 
God as the true object of saving faith. A full dis¬ 
cussion of this subject is out of place here, but, as 
the centre of the controversy lias been tlie Person 
of tlie founder of Christ ianity, a few facts on the 
other side mast be brietly stated. (1) From the 
beginning the Christian consciousness, as we have 
seen, has been determined in its form and content 
by a dehnite comcjition of Christ as superhuman 
Ale.ssiah and incarnate Son of (rod. This concep¬ 
tion w’as not invented for Him, but given forth 
from His own eonscioiisncss and involved in His 
actual power and in the new consciousness of His 
Church in relation to God. (2) The results of 
thorough imiuiry into the nature of His I’erson 
could have been avoided only by a universal con¬ 
sent not to investigate intellectually tiie ultimate 
facts of the religi(ms life. (3) Given the right to 
think, the alleged di.saster, attributed to gradual 
definition of orthodoxy, must be compared wdth 
the ellects which would have been proJiiced upon 
the religious <;onsciousnes8 in that aye by the 
general acceptance of the opposite tlicorics, if tliese 
were treated as essential to (ho existence of the 
bristian community, or if treated as of equal 
value to its life with any others, or even if treated 
as matters of inditlerence. History seems to prove 
that any intellectual delinition of the Ferson of 
Christ, and of liis Messianic fiim tion, if sincerely 
used, produces characteristic etl'ects in the further 
spiritual and social life of the community which 
adopts it. There can be no doubt that the preva¬ 
lence of the ‘ Liberal ’ picture of Jesus in our time 
las put its own colour upon wide circles of religious 
ife. (4) The real and vital ])roblein for the Church, 
n preserving its true relation to its divine founder, 

,s as to the right use of its conclusions in any con- 
:roversy about His Person. The ancient Church, 
especially under the power of the Emperor, turned 
ts conclusions {dbypura) into weapons of discipline 
wielded by a centralized authority. This the 
modem Church cannot do. It was at this point, 
and in this way, that disaster entered. 

2. The first phase : the divine nature of Christ. 
—Assuming that in Christ the Son of God has 
appeared as a man, the problem arose as to wdiat 
s meant by the Son of God or Logos. ITow is He 
•elated to (iod ? This question was not for(;ed by 
die metaphy.sical, but by a very practical, interest. 
For the worship of Christ was the life of the Church 
rom the beginning, and it inevitably raised the 
•etort from heathenism that Christians themselves 
liad two or, counting the Spirit, three Gods. It 
was the ellort to meet this condemnation that drove 
men to define how Christ, a man, could become an 
)bject of worship for avowed and sincere mono- 
heists. 

(a) Monarchianism .—The first answer came from 
hose who are called Monarchians. They were 
>f various kinds. Some evolved an easily refuted 
Unitarianisin not unlike Ebionism. But those 
ho made history took a higher road. Their chief 
epresentativo was one Sabellius, who lived in the 
irst half of the 3rd century. God in Himself was 
said tx) be without distinction {fy vrofcclpeyoy), in¬ 
scrutable, unknowable. As He acts outwards upon 
the universe, He assumes aspects {TTpScrcora) for 
which various names are needed. The three names 
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Father, Son, Spirit, are appropriate to describe 
Him as Creator of the universe, Redeemer (in 
Christ, from Hirth to Ascension), and Life of the 
Church. But these names should be used only in 
relation to that phase of the divine action to which 
they exclusively refer. Much ingenuity was ap¬ 
parently used by Sabellius to ernnhasize and illus¬ 
trate this inviolable unity of God. Thus He may 
be called vloirdrcopf to abolish the idea that in Him 
any distinction exists, though we riglitly name 
Him Father and Son, according to that asp<‘et of 
His activity which we contemplate ; an<i He is 
like tlie sun ‘ having three energies in one hy[> 03 - 
ta.8is,’ as ‘ liglit-giver, heat and the very form of 
a circumference.’ There was not much of distinc¬ 
tive statement in his writings, apparently, con¬ 
cerning the mode of the Incarnation. But the 
tendency of the school was inevitably towards 
Docetism, and Dorner says, ‘ No passage can be 
pointed out in which the Passion of Christ is made 
the subject of consideration’ {Person of Christy 
div. I. vol. ii. p. 1G7 f.). Monarchianisrn wets not 
easily overcome. Through its emphasis upon the 
unity of (iod and the dilliculty of delining the 
nature of the eternal distinctions within that unity, 
it tended to reai)pearin unexpected quarters. Vari¬ 
ous thinkers in our own day, es[)ecially those who 
are of the idealistic school in metapliysics, have 
been accused of succumbing' to its subtle inHuence. 
Wherever tlie pantheistic view attracts, Monarchi- 
anism is at hand. 

(/>) Ariavisin, —At the opposite extreme from 
Monarcddanisin is the pow'eriul movement knowm 
as ./Vrianism. It ret)resents in the 4th cent., and 
in many forms since, a reaction from the tendency 
to inak(‘ Christ an abstract being, remote from 
human interest, and so to detract from the direct 
religious value of the human tiguro of Jesus. It 
involved, of course, a direct attack u])on the con- 
temjorary theology. Monarchianisrn had en¬ 
dangered the reality of the revelation of God and 
made the very conception of Him vague and un¬ 
certain. Hence Arius insists strongly on what w'e 
moderns wmuld call the Personality of God. lie is 
the eternal, active, and rational Creator of all, for 
the Logos as 8vvapus is immanent in Him. Ho 
became the Father in the creation of the Son, to 
whom He gave a share in that dvva/xis. We cannot 
say that the Son was created in time, for He is the 
first of all creatures, and with Him time begins. 
But TTore 8re ovk * there w as when He was 
not ’—in flat contradiction of Origen. Hence we 
must not ascribe to Him any attribute of deity 
itself. He is not the unbegotten as God is, nor is 
He a part of the unbegotten, nor did He arise from 
the essence of God. He is the first creature of the 
divine Will, only-begotten, fully divine {rXifjpTjs 
Of6^; cf. Jn H), and the medium through whom the 
Creator henceforth produced and ruled His universe. 
But the inherent and fatal Agnosticism of Arius is 
revealed in the repeated statement that even the 
Son does not directly know God. He is known 
under many conceptions (^irfvota), indicating His 
great glory. And yet ‘ God is ineffable to His Son,’ 
for it 18 plain that it is impossible for that which 
hath a beginning to conceive how the unbegun is, 
or to gra^ the idea. The Son became incarnate 
in Jeeus Christ in the simple and obvious sense of 
entering into a human body. There was no need 
for another human soul in that body, save the Son 
of God Himself. He is worthy to be worshipiied 
both as the medium of Creation and as the glorified 
Christ. On the surface this view makes a fair 
show. It seems to avoid some dangers of Mon- 
archianism, with its tendency to Patripassianism 
on the one hand and Pantheism on the other, and 
yet in its deepest principle Arianism is Monarchian. 
Over against the dominant Origenistic theology it 


escapes the difficult idea of ‘ eternal generation ’ 
and the tendency to make the earthly life of Jesus 
an unreal thing for imagination and faith. But 
Arianism as a religion was too close to heathenism 
and too far from the centre of Christian faith to 
live. In reducing mysteries it lost the supreme 
realities of revelation and redemption, for its God 
is too remote and abstract to oe known or to 
appear in time. And, worse still, it made a dis¬ 
tinct approximation to idolatry in its arguments 
for the worship of Clirist as a creature w hom the 
divine complacency summoned to divine honours. 
Its solution of the pro))lem was too easy, ddie 
Christian view of Christ luwl alw ays implied a closer 
and more mysterious relation of God Himself to the 
cradle and the cross. The awe and the joy of 
faith in Christ arose from the presence of God in 
Him and in His deeds of redemj)tion. The Arian 
Christ, mighty as He could he depicted, was less 
than the Christ who was the personal manifestation 
of God, and in whose death the righteousness and 
love of God Himself were directly realized, ajid 
made effective in the actual history of man. 

(c) Tfie Nirene Christulvgy .— The third j) 088 il)ility 
regarding the relation of the Son of God to the 
P'ather was tliat which won the day at Nica^a(A.i). 
325). Constantine took the portentous stej) of 
summoning the Council, and, for spiritual relij.don, 
the baneful step of using the fleshly arm to enlorco 
its conclusions. It must be remembered that these 
acte of Constantine introduced a new'r)rinci])le into 
the organized life of the Church, of so potent a 
character that it took long (*enturies to unfold its 
inner logic. Trust in the State and trust in the 
ruling St)irit of Christ are principles whose recon¬ 
ciliation is not yet achieved either at Rome or at 
Berlin. More than half a century of Arian strife 
and shameful confusions of statecrafts! retched out 
before the unfor(*seeing (diurch after Nicma. But 
in the conclave itself there w'cre men of profound 
Christian conviction and j)ovverful intellect who 
saw that in this controversy the apostolic faith 
itself w'as at stake, and the defensive creed which 
they formulated bec ame a living force in the Church 
from that day to this. 

(a) The Nicene theology, as such, really began 
with Origen (t A.D. 254). Against Monarchianisrn 
he affirmed the Personality of God, teaching that 
He is the intidligent Spirit from w'horn all intelli¬ 
gences, and, for the use of tainted souls, the 
material universe, have arisen. He even decides 
that God is above substance, a position which must 
be considered by those who imagine that the cate¬ 
gory of substance was supreme in ancient theology 
(cf. W. Temjde, in VoundationSy London, 1912, p. 
211 ff.). Origen platonizes very thoroughly, but 
.seeks to pre.serve thi.s conception of the living in¬ 
telligent vVill of God as the supreme source of all. 
And he lifts his conception high above Plato and 
Philo by insisting always on the ethical jirinciple 
that this eternal Will is a Will of love. It is love 
in God that is the fountainhead of the created uni¬ 
verse of souls. Further, the Son of God, who is also 
conceived of as a personal being, is derived from the 
Father. But, afraid of heathenism on the one 
hand, as of Monarchianisrn on the other, he pro¬ 
pounds the ^reat doctrine—det 6 var^p rbp vl6v. 

The Son is indcied subordinate to the F'ather, hut 
not as a ereaturc, for this ‘ begetting ’ is a process 
in the divine nature independent oi time, an act 
of the eternal Will— 4k toO deX'b/JMTosroO xarpdi. The 
distinction of Father and Son is not that of separate 
individuals, for they f)artake of one essential being. 
And yet the Son is not an emanation of the Gnostic 
Wpe. How then does He stand related to the 
Father ? It is here that the idea of the Logos aids 
the imagination (well illustrated in A than. Oral. 
iv. 1-5). For we can apprehend the unity of Logos 
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with the pure, personal Spirit, of which it is the 
self-expression, l>etter than the unity of a Son \vith 
a Father, while we can apprehend the distinct 
hypostasia of each more easily through the latter 
terms tlian through the more abstract. Each set 
of terms is used to describe now the unity and now 
the dilierence, but always the eternal reality, of 
God the Father and the Son (on the danger of 
deriving the Son from the Will, and not from the 
essence, of the Father, see Athan. de Syn. 35 f.). 

(j3) In this substance of it the theology of Origen 
became that of the Nicene Creed. When the 
Arians and many even of the sincerely orthodox 
desired to be content with the assertion that the 
Son is of ‘ like substance ’ ( 6 /xoiou(rios), the course of 
debate disidosed the ambiguity of a word which 
contented Athanasius and Arius alike as the 
crucial point of the whole problem. When the 
orthodox pressed their understanding of the word 
as implying an eternal and unbroken inherence of 
the Son in the essence {ouaia) of the Godhead, the 
Arians, it is said through Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
reproacheil them with teaching the doctrine of 
opoovala, or identity of being, which, though liehl by 
Origen, had l>een hitherto associated mainly with 
Monarcliianism and treated therefore as dangerous 
by both parties. That very word, how-ever, from 
that hour, and inevitably, became the touchstone 
of the ditl’erence between the parties and was em¬ 
bodied in tlie Creed. The Son is ‘ from the essence ’ 
{ovala) of the Father, and hence ‘of the same sub¬ 
stance.’ But the term >vas admitted even by 
Athanasius unwillingly and under stress of the 
controversy ; and, indeed, it was afterwards used 
by him sparingly, except when it was the direct 
subject of exposition and defence. He <lefended 
its use in part by showing that the Arians had 
used many un-Biblical terms to state their own 
)Ositions. The fear of Monarcliianism which it 
lad suggested to many minds was allayed by the 
fact that the approach to the term was not made 
from the specuuitlve, but from the religious, side. 
The w\u)\e discaission, as conducted by Atlianasius, 
w'a.s concerned wdth Jesus Christ, the historical 
and personal being, whose permanent reality was 
assumed as essential to the very life of faith. To 
affirm of such a being the ogooucrla with God could 
not abolish the diirerence between the Father and 
the Son, while it secured their eternal and essential 
unity. It is not an outside matter of creation or 
adoption, but (so to speak) an organic relation 
inside that nature. The Feather is no more God 
without tlie Son than the Son is God without the 
Father (see (Iwatkin, Studies of Arianisin^). 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that both here 
and in later discussions of the Incarnation itsel 
the category of substance, or rather ‘ e.ssence 
(oiAjfa), had a [)ow’erful inlluence upon the course o 
thought. But two things must be observed in 
weighing the signilicance of that fact. In the firsi 
place, a word like ‘substance’ carried a varied 
content for the imagination and speculative though 
of the ancient as well as the modern world. T< 
pin it down to the idea of matter, or accuse tliem 
all of being ultimately materialists, is too gross a 
misrepresentation, though it is so common. 
say even that they set it above the category o: 
personality is not true to the facts. For, in th( 
second place, the very discussions with which the 
Church was concerned drove its great minds likt 
Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Apol- 
linaris to be concerned with the nature of spiritual 
beings, and to face, not the impersonal, out the 
personal, as the supreme element in man and God. 
When Gregory of Nyssa deals with human nature 
he can he seen struggling to say that the essence 
of man, though distributed throughout his body, is 
not something ‘spatial,’ at we would so naturally 


>iit it. And, when he would state the dilference 
between the divine and the human nature, he finds 
t to reside ultimately not in a difference of sub- 
itance, hut in this, that God is the Creator and 
man wholly dependent on Him {On the Making of 
Mail, xvi. 12). There we are in the region of voli- 
ion and ethics, and religious insight. The crass 
kdew of substance is subordinate a higher view 
)f spiritual nature. And we have already seen that 
or Origen the supreme facts in the being of God 
are will, intelligence, and love. The reluctance 
with which Athanasius and others engaged in the 
discussions which involved the use oi overLa, irr 6 - 
(jTcuris, etc., is a witness to the fact that they were 
fully aware of the limitations of the human mind 
when applied to the mystery of God’s nature. These 
terms were used in the Nicene Creed (in the 
‘Anathema’) only that the dogmas of Arianism 
and Monarcliianism might he denied, and that the 
substance of the Christian faith, which rests in the 
fact that God was in Christ and that Christ is 
‘eternally one with God,’ ‘ might not perish from 
the earth.’ 

3 . Second phase : the humanity of Christ.—The 
official victory of Trinitarianism, the affirmation of 
the proper deity of Christ, led naturally to the rais¬ 
ing of the next problem, viz. the (question of His 
humanity. The supreme emphasis of orthodoxy on 
the deity of Christ seemed to endanger the reality 
of His appearance in the flesh. Even in NT times 
this temlency was felt (cf. 1 Jn H 2 ^'*, He 2 ®*^®), and 
the reproach of Docetisin has been uttered against 
many writers in the ‘2nd and 3rd centuries who 
were yet counted orthodox. Indeed, Hamack goes 
so far as to say that down to the beginning of the 
4th cent, ‘no single outstanding church teacher 
really accepted the humanity in a perfectly iin- 
qualitied way ’ {Hist, of Dogma^ iv. 129). Orijjen 
used his daring genius on the problem. Believing 
ffiatall souls of men have pre-existence, and become 
ncarnate because of evil taint, he held that the 
lie unsullied soul became united with the divine 
Logos and then by an act of will, and love, became 
incarnate as the soul of Jesus. This theory did 
not deeiily influence the history of the subject, 
though Arius owes something to it. It was Apol- 
linaris who first dealt with it in a more sober and 
suggestive manner. That he was true to the doc¬ 
trine of redemption is evident from such words as: 

‘ lie is both God and man : if Christ is only man he did nol 
save the world, and if only God, be did not save tbronj,rii suffer¬ 
ing. If Christ was only man, or if only God, he was not a 
mediator between man and God.’ 

But Apollinaris was equally clear that, 

* if a perfect God were united with a perfect man, there would 
be two, one by nature Son of God, and the other by aiioption ’ 
(Athanasius, c. ApoU. 1. 2). 

He solved the problem partly by falling hack on 
the Aristotelian view of man’s nature as tripartite 
and buttressing that with 1 Th 5^ (‘ May your 
spirit, soul, ami body be preserved entire,’ etc.), 
lie finds the essential features of human nature in 
distinction from God to he body and soul, while in 
mind or spirit {vovs, yoepd, wev/xa) man is of one 
type with the divine Logos. Hence in Jesus Christ 
the union of the two natures must he found in this, 
that the Logos became the vous (or wevya) of the 
man Jesus by becoming united with the body and 
soul in the womb of His mother. Thus we have a 
mind in Jesus ‘ unafl’ected by psychical and fleshly 
experiences, and controlling the flesh and fleshly 
motives in a divine fashion, sinless, therefore, and 
not subject to death, hut conquering death’ (K. 
Seeherg, Dogmengeschichte^ i. 199). Apollinaris 
appealed to the Scriptures, of course, as at Jn H^ 
Ko 8 ®, to show that they do not speak of His becom¬ 
ing a man, hut ‘ becoming flesh.’ He weakened his 
position by his free admission that his theory pre¬ 
sented a new kind of being, something neither God 
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nor man ; and his of)p()nents have ever since iiuuie 
the most of tiiat concession. Tlie liostile arj^nrnents 
were based on the idea that tliis adirmed a muti¬ 
lated humanity, and thus left it unredeemed at its 
liighest point. For, wliile Apollinaris (Grej^. Nvss. 
aav. Apoll. li.) insisted that ‘ the death of man does 
not abolish death,’ the oi)i)onent8 answered that 
the death of the divine Logos (if that were possible) 
would not redeem the yoOs of man. Wnat was 
re(iuired for redem|)tion was a redeeming manhood 
in all the content of that conception, that body 
might redeem body, soul redeem soul, and mind 
redeem mind. What was not assumed was not 
redeemed. It was in vain that Apollinaris urged 
his two strongest positions, that only tiie divine 
can redeein the human, and tliat, since the yoOs is 
the 8('at of personality, to conceive of Christ as 
f> 08 ses 8 ed of all these human elements is to conceive 
of Him as a true human individual, and make the 
Incarnation inconceivable. He was not himself 
released from the realistic (some wt)uld say, magical) 
view of redemption, and could not rebut the strong 
argument made against him on that basis. The very 
conception of personality which his own specula¬ 
tions were helping to clarify was still so far con¬ 
fused with that of substance that his vision of the 
incarnate was held in alien l>onds. That in God 
there is a human element; that the divine Logos 
and the human mind are of a type so that the 
former can act for or as the latter ; that the seat 
of personality is here ; that it is fatal to faith and 
reason alike to see in the incarnate Christ tw<i 
distinct personalities wdth an indefinite form of 
unity—these are positions of great power, which 
account for the fact that ‘ Apollinarism ’ reapi)ears 
persistently in later ages, and in our day is more 
wide-spread in principle than is often imagined. 
Bu t he w as h imse B h i ndered, by a meagre psycho 1 ogy 
an<l by the remainder in his mind of the tendency to 
define human nature in mutually exclusive ‘parts,’ 
from doing full justice to his primary assumj)tion. 
Hence Apollinarism was explicitly condemned in 
the first canon of the Council of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381), at which the Niceue Creed was revised, 
developed, and reaffirmed. In the Decree of 
Chalcedon (A.D. 451) elaborate care was taken to 
rule it out completely. Christ is ‘at once God 
truly and man truly of a reasonable soul and body ’ 
(^AC XoyiKTjs Kal (Tcigaros) ; He is ‘ of the same 

substance (A^cooccnos) with us according to his man¬ 
hood.’ The conclusion of the Church was therefore 
officially announced in the doctrine that ‘ perfect 
manhood,’ in the sense of all the j)arts of an in¬ 
dividual man, must be ascribed to Jesus Christ. 

iv. The third stage in Ciiristoloqy.— The 
third stage in the development of Christology was 
now reache<l. With its insistence upon the full 
deity of the Logos (Son of God) and the full 
humanity of Jesus, the Church was driven to con¬ 
sider more deeply the mode of the union of the 
divine and human in one life. The matter had not 
been ignored indeed. Origen, as we have seen, 
confronted the problem from the speculative side ; 
Athanasius had dealt with it in close adherence 
to Scri})ture. The latter held that the Logos in 
assuming human nature did not merely unite Him¬ 
self with an indivi<lual man, but became the true 
subject of the human life of Jesus. At the same 
time He retained His functions as Lord of the uni¬ 
verse. He did, indeed, as man experience growth 
(Lk 2), and even confessed ignorance (Mk 13), but 
in such aspects of His incarnate life the Logos 
restrained His powers. This double consciousness 
is the very mystery of the Incarnation. For our 
sakes the same subject now shows His divine glory 
and now veils it, in the limits of a man’s mind and 
body. But the chief difficulty with this position 
is tne uncertainty, the apparent discontinuity, of 


the subject in the self-expressions of the incarnate 
state. The doctrine of a continuous self-limitation 
was not yet attained. The Cap[)adociari theo¬ 
logians lik(;wise, with their intense hostility to 
Apollinarism, while holding the unity of the Person, 
yet insisted very strongly also that each ‘nature’ 
was perfect; the union was ellected by an inde¬ 
scribable ‘commingling.’ A])ollinari8 had, how¬ 
ever, raised the question to new distinctness and 
importance, and these uncertain views were sub- 
jeided to fresh and closer scrutiny. 

{a) First phase : Ne.storianisvi ,—On the one hand 
arose the so-called Nestorians, who were prepared 
for by the famous scJiool of Antioch among whom 
the name of Theodore of Mopsuc'stia stood out as 
a brilliant ex{>ounder of the Scri[)tiires. \\ ith a 
keen sense of the historical, he at)proached the 
problem as one who was filled with the reality and 
power of the life of Jesus. But he was also a 
vigorous defender of the Nicene Creed and as vigor¬ 
ous an (ApjxAiient of the Apollinarian Christology, 
and therefore faced the problem of the nexus 
b(‘tween a complete divine nature and a complete 
human nature. this he found in the \N ill of God 
the Word, who, Himself begotten from the Father, 
united the man Jesus Christ with Himself. Hence 
(Jhrist is rightly called ‘Son,’ because beyond all 
men He possessed the adoption of a Son through 
that union ((Join, on Gal 4®). But it was Nestorius 
who carried this doctrine to its full issues in the 
controversy w’hich led up through the third ecu¬ 
menical CouiKul at Ephesus (A.D. 431) to the fourth 
Council at Chalcedon (A.D. 451). Kejecting the 
use of the term deordsos (‘Mother of God’) as 
ap[»lied to Mary the Virgin (which was defended 
with great energy by Cyril of Alexandria), he also, 
like 'riieodore, set the union of the human nature 
of Jesus Christ with the Logos in the region of 
will. It was the grace of God that bound this 
sinless man in an inellable oneness with Himself 
as Logos. The general term avydepeta (‘ moral 
union ) was used as over against the iyojais (pvctKiff 
(‘real union’) with which Cyril of Alexandria 
sought to express the higher view. In a series of 
mutual ‘ anathematisms ’ these two protagonists 
defined their hostile positions, which lay in a region 
that philosophy was only beginning to explore. 
Nestorius in.sisted that, as Jesus possessed a 
‘ rational soul,’ He was a complete human in¬ 
dividual, while Cyril maintained the reality of the 
‘ rational soul ’ but insisted that ‘ the Word having 
personally united to himself flesh animated by a 
rational soul,’ the result was a true union in ‘ one 
Christ and one Son.’ Cyril, that is to say, main¬ 
tained that the Word did not unite Himself with a 
human individual, but united the two natures in 
one (eh). For the result, for the basis of their 
oneness, he could find no technical term. 

{natura) and vT^o-rao-is {substantia^ ‘ sub¬ 
stance’) were still applied as a rule to the total 
content of the human and divine elements in their 
respective and distinct reality, and Cyril’s use of 
TTpicrujirov in the so-called Creed of Union (a.d. 433) 
is not as yet distinct enough to define tlieir basis 
of unity. But this school came near Docetism in 
maintaining that the Logos appeared^ for our .sakes, 
to he ignorant, weary, etc., but that these cannot 
be ascribed as real experiences to the Logos incar¬ 
nate. Nevertheless, Cyril and his party, in spite 
of their own difficulties of construction, made it 
clear that the Nestorian jiositiun excluded a real 
Incarnation. A union which consisted only in 
complete sympathy, in co-operant wills, in a moral 
harmony, between two natures which are con¬ 
ceived of as distinct and complete must ahvays 
appear incidental because not organic, insecure 
because not grounded in an objective and indis¬ 
soluble fact. On the other hand, if Cyril, even in 
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his carefully drawn anathomatisras, failed, it is 
because in his tear of Apollinarism (of which, how¬ 
ever, he was accused) he shrank from taking the 
full consequences of making the Lo^os the personal 
basis of the Incarnate One. Striving to maintain 
the completeness of the humanity for soteriological 
reasons—and this with great earnestness and in¬ 
sight—-he yet failed to define, so as to satisfy the 
Nestorians, how the human can remain human if 
it has for its basis, not indeed the divine ‘nature,’ 
but the divine Logos. Nestorius had a curious 
trick in his anathematisins of describing his op¬ 
ponents’ language about the incarnate Christ, in 
His unity, as if they applied it to the one ‘ nature’ 
or the other as Nestorius conceived of these ; 
in the eleventh he accuses them of maintaining 
‘ that the tlesh which is united with God the Word 
is by the f)ower of its own nature life-giving’— 
an incredible misrepresentation, and possible only 
because Nestorius was so possessed of his own 
vision of the facts that he could not read the 
words of others as they meant tliem. He could 
not see their vision. 

{b) Second phase: Eiitychinnis-m. —From this 
strong insistence by the orthodox [)arty upon the 
Logos as the true basis of the one Christ logical 
experimentation pursued its natural course. If Nes- 
torianism failed when starting from the integrity of 
the human, as though that were primary in their 
interest, how would it be if the start were made 
from the integrity of the divine in the Incarnate 
One? Kutyches oared this task and fell over the 
ever-narrowing edge of definitions into another 
‘heresy,’ For him it was clear that the Incarnate 
One had but one nature, as indeed Cyril insiste<l. 
But Kutyches urged that in that case the l>ody 
itself must iiave been changed in its very substance 
by union with deity. The humanity is absorbed 
into the divinit}' (cf. Origen’s ap[)roach to this 
view, c. Cels, iii, 4). I'his was condemned, of course, 
as docetic in its ultimate etl’ect, and as ‘ confusing ’ 
natures. 

(c) The Decree of Chalcedon .—At Chalcedon the 
matter was brought to a conclusion. Subsequent 
councils dealing with further developments of the 
matter (Monophysitism and Monothelitism) could 
only insist on rigid maintenance of the Decree of 
Chalcedon. Theological sjieculation had passed 
beyond the attainments of metaphysics and j>sycho- 
logy in that age, and could only be restrained by 
repeating the formulae which marked the utmost 
boundary of knowledge and safe reasoning. This 
famous Decree, which is generally held to be the 
high-water mark of ancient Christology, has in 
recent times become the object of serious criticism. 
Theologians pour contempt upon it as a mere 
assertion of logical contradictions. Historians 
(Hamack especially, who does less than justice to 
Cyril) strive to prove that its terms were a miser¬ 
able compromise which, to satisfy the ambitions 
of the West (led by Pope Leo, author of the famous 
letter to Flavian known as ‘ Leo’s Tome,’ on which 
the Decree was founded), obscured the real issues 
by asserting the ‘ two natures in one person,’ and 
made impossible the true development of the 
Athanasian Christology, which sought to assert 
that the result of the Incarnation was ‘the One 
incarnate nature of the Logos.’ In spite of 
Harnack’s vehement pages, the view will nrobably 
continue to prevail that the Decree actually saved 
the fundamental Athanasian position. Moreover, 
a protest should be entered against the frequent 
yet absurd suggestion that the ‘ two-nature hyjK>- 
thesis’ first arose at or just before Chalcedon. 
The very idea of an incarnation involves that of 
two natures somehow made into one life. The 
idea dates back to the NT, to the combination of 
‘Son of God’ and ‘Son of Man,’ of ‘existing in 


the form of God ’ and ‘ found in fashion as a man.’ 
And the entire course of Christological speculation 
presupposed this hypothesis from the beginning. 
There is, however, much dillerence of opinion as 
to the real cllectof the Decree at the critical point. 
The following are its main points for our purj)ose : 
(1) each nature, the humanity and the Godhead of 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ,’ is ‘perfect’; (2) He is 
consubstantinl (6gooe(jio?) with the Father and con- 
substantial ‘ with us’ ; (3) the ‘ property ’ {i6i6Tr]s = 
proprietas) of each nature is retained and concurs 
in one person {irpdcrcoTrov = persona) and one substance 
{vTTocTTacTLs = substantia); (4) the famousfour adverbs 
(without confusion, change, division, separation) 
condemn Eutychianism, Apollinarism, and Nes- 
torianism. The main ditliculty about the inter¬ 
pretation arises from the fact that the crucial 
clause starts with the diirercnt natures, defining 
each in its distinctness and completeness, and then 
speaks indtdinitely of ‘ the property of each nature ’ 
as ‘ being preserved and concurring in one person 
and substance.’ J'his is not the way of Scripture 
or of the Apologists or of Greek theology as a 
whole, which was to view the Incarnation steadily 
downwards, as it w'cre, from the side of tlie Glory 
of God as a living and jiersonal act of condescension. 
Hence it has led some (Dorner e8])ecially) to main¬ 
tain that, according to the Decree, the ‘ Person or 
substance’ is the rcisultant of the union of the two 
natures, and not that the Person or subslanceof 
the Son of God, having already a divine nature as 
the instrument of action, assumed also a human 
nature os a parallel and distinct means of action. 
Hamack seems to agree with this : 

‘In Ia'o’s view the “Person” is no lon^^'•e^ entirely the one 
subject with two “properties,” but the union of two hypoetatio 
natures ’ of Dogma, iv. 1^05 f ). 

But this interpretation is not borrn; out by Loo’s 
Tome itself. In the very sentence of that famous 
letter from which this clause in tJie Decree is taken, 
the |K)pesays; ‘ Lowliness was assumed by majesty,’ 
etc. Leo even uses the A )M)llinaristic phrase ‘ which 
(the flesh) he (Logos) animated witli the Sj)irit of 
rational life.’ Ami again he sjicaks of the unity of 
Per.son in the two natures, and of the one I’erson 
of God and man. 

If that clause, which has curi(msly absorbed 
attention to its method, as over against the method 
of earlier clauses, is read from the point of view 
which tends to p^roceed, as it were, from difl'erences 
to their unity, Domer’s interpretation may result; 
but, if read from another point of view which moves 
from unity to difference, and in the light of the 
earlier clauses, it must be held that the form of the 
statement (in that clause), being dictated by current 
controversies, does not represent truly the real 
inner meaning of the Decree as a whole. For after 
all it must be not the two concurrent natures but 
the Logos with whom the Incarnation begins, and 
who, ns eternal uTrdcrTaais, adds to His possession of 
the Godhead, or divine ‘nature,’ a manhood or 
human ‘nature.’ Tliere is no use of proving, as 
some have done, that the technical terms (esp. 
ipvcis and \nr6<TTa<jL%) mean elsewhere something 
which makes nonsense of them as used here. 
These ancient terms were developed in these very 
controversies, and their occurrence here actually 
marks a new stage in their history. (1) A new 
difference is drawn between and rpbautrow 

(and vv6<TTa<Tii), (2) The last two terms are not 
merely interchangeable. The one {rplxTurwov) is 
Leaning to assume the meaning of personality, 
and the other (vT<krra<rtf) preserves the idea of in¬ 
defeasible substantiality. But the imperfections 
of the Decree are found in the fact that it did not 
end controversy. Its outward form, especially in 
the crucial clause beginning with and insisting on 
the distinct and complete natures, gave power and 
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victx)ry to ortliodoxy apjainst the perniRtent teachers 
of Moiiophysitism and Monothelitisrn ; hut its inner 
and real nicanin^% that the Lo}^u)s became the 
of tlie human nalure, encouraj^uid peisistent specu¬ 
lation as to liow much is inclmh'd in a conscious 
l^}j;o (now = 7r/j(5(7aj7ro^'), and in what sense human 
nature retains all its ‘ parts,’ when it is said to be 
assumed Ijy the Son of (iod. It is that question 
wdiich has dominated modern Christolo^^y. 

It is clear from this brief survey that Christo- 
lofj^ical speculation in tlie early Church tended 
towards mere intellectualism, that the nroblems 
^^rew more and more remote from the field of ex- 
)erience, and that the ^reat living li;^nire of Jesus 
Jhrist, the t'ounder ana Lord of Cliristianity, was 
in danger ot being evajjorated in technicalities and 
metapliysical abstractions. And, indeed, it is 
almost an otrence to faith to follow the details of 
some of these controversies. All the more neces¬ 
sary is it, in trying to grasp the permanent signifi¬ 
cance of Jesus Clirist for the Christian religion, 
to recall the fact that in the very midst of such 
controversies the (Jhurch w’as carrying on against 
tremendous dilliculties its missionary, philan¬ 
thropic, and sanctifying wmrk. Many of the 
greatest Christological theologians were men of 
supreme devotion to IIis Person, nrofound be¬ 
lievers in the redemption w'hich He nad brought, 
men of prayer and of saintly life, 'the ardour of 
their love for Him, and their profound grasp upon 
the idea that in Him the destiny of the individual 
and the race is determined, were the main forces 
which sustained their undying and even [)assionato 
engagement in these profonged and laborious dis- 
cussioris of the mystery of His divine Person. 
Nevertheless, nothing is more remarkable than the 
fact that thus early, and still more in the Middle 
Ages, a split took place betwa^en the intellectual 
interest in the primary Christian facts and their 
spiritual, practical valuation and use by pious 
souls. 

VII. CURISTOLOGY IN THE MODERN CnURCH. 
—i. InTHODUCTOKY : THE MODERN MIND.—I. 
The reformation of religion.—The history of 
Christology in modem times is bound up ex¬ 
clusively with the development of ITotestantism ; 
and here mere ecclesijisticism has played but a 
minor part. The broken condition of the Protes¬ 
tant communions has prevented anything like the 
calling of General Councils, the action of individual 
denominations having authority only for them¬ 
selves. Hence such terms as ‘heresiarch’ are 
applied only by a certain limited class of historians 
to certain thinkers of the ancient Church. It is 
universally thought to be ina[)propriate under 
modern circumstances to use such a term of any 
modern theologian. Modi^rn Christology is more 
intimately connected with the modern religious 
and intellectual life as a whole than with that of 
the ancient world, for in the civilization which we 
call GraH'o-lioman it anpeared as in many respects 
an exotic. But modem civilization is deeply 
moulded by Christian principles, and its defects 
are to be corrected only oy a fuller measure of the 
Christian spirit. Indeed, some of the ideas which 
have seemed most hostile to the Faith have been 
nourished and ultimately sustained by her own 
supreme teachings. With the Beformation came 
a new conception of the Christian life. Martin 
Luther was not so much the discoverer as the chief 
exemplar of this phase of religious experience. 
His power, and indeed that of the whole movement, 
is due not only to the nature of his experience, but 
to the fact that it can prove itself identical in its 
fundamental elements with that of the primitive 
Church as revealed in the NT. Luther discovered 
that the grace of God is a living force which has 
entered history in Christ and which lays hold of 


the individual directly without any essential liuman 
mediation save that of the i)rcached word, the 
gospel. On the human side it is penitemee and 
f.'iiUi that apj)reh(‘nd the grace of (Jod and are 
the means through which tiuit grace an])rehonds 
the human soul. Luther and the other great 
reformers maintained that they were loyal to 
the (Councils of the early Church. The Decree of 
Chalcedon stood forth for tliem all as the supreme 
Christological utterance of the Church. But this 
loyalty to the Councils was conditioned by the idea 
that the Councils simiily ex})lained Scripture, and 
were authoritative only in so far as Scripture sup¬ 
ported them. The reformers corni)letely disowned 
the notion that the otheial Church had power to 
develop and enforce an authoritative theology. 
The central fact for the reformers is that the 
Christian faith is a living experience, made possible 
by the full revelation of Goa in the historic Christ. 
Apart from Him there is no saving knowledge of 
Go<l. Through varying j)hases this characteristic 
evangelical view of Christianity has persisted in 
the reformed Churches, In periods when emphasis 
was placed upon doctrinal delinition rather than 
upon personal experience, and a new intellectual 
formalism arose instead of the appeal to conscience, 
the Protestant communions have felt an arrest 
u[)on their sjtiritual life and their world influence. 
Every fresh spiritual movement—such as that 
known in Germany as the Pietist movement, or the 
Puritan movement in England, or the Moravian 
and Wesleyan movements both in Europe and in 
Americ^i—has always arisen from a fresh insight 
into the fundamental nature of ‘ reformed ’ and 
a|K>stolic Christianity. In the 19th cent, t he extra¬ 
ordinary expansion of Christianity through the 
foreign missionary movement has borne an ampler 
and more impressive witness to the reality and 
power of the Christian faith as thus re-apprehended 
and proclaimed. It must be observed that in 
(’hristinnity thus defined and thus operative the 
Person of Christ always stands forth as unifnie, 
supreme, divine, redemptive, and directive. ‘ Ubi 
Christus, ibi Ecclesia.’ And no less true is it tliat, 
where Christ is, the presence of the living, eternal 
God is immediately realized. The historic founder 
is believed, and His followers insist that He is irre¬ 
sistibly proved, to be the invisible, spiritual, divine 
power or will which is directing man to his true 
goal. 

2. Modern thought.—(a) The trend of philosophy. 
— Europe experienced an amazing revival ot in¬ 
tellectual life in the same general jjeriod in which 
the rejuvenescence of Christianity took place. In 
part this renaissance of the mind was due to fresh 
contact with the literature of the ancients, but it 
had its roots also in the long labours and deep in¬ 
tellectual influences of the Christian Church. For 
example, even in its darkest days that Church bore 
in upon the mind of Europe the conception that 
there is but one living God, who has created the 
entire universe for ends worthy of His own char¬ 
acter. This great conception consecrated nature 
and abolished the crude ancient dualism. Modem 
science has arisen from, and still depends upon, 
certain principles which Christianity first enforced 
upon the human mind, especially those of the unity 
and order and sanctity of the natural universe. 
Hence the investigation of nature must now be 
considered as a religious act, though the officials 
of the Church learned this with difficulty and 
dismay. Modem philosophy began, it is agreed, 
with Descartes. From his day onwards there has 
been a deepening investigation of the rich and 
complicated process of knowledge, and into the 
nature of the Iiuman consciousness, which has come 
to be conceived of as a living organism. Mankind 
began by thinking of the outer physical world as 
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the basis of all reality. Only gradually luus thi; 
conception been transcended. But now for all heirs 
of Christian cdvilization tlie universe of conscious¬ 
ness and conscious beings has come into view as 
the true source and seat of reality. Through this 
mighty process of change certain facts have emerged 
which must be brietly stated. And in stating 
them we may assume that for Christian thouglit 
the purely mechanistic view of the universe must 
be held Jis false. First we must note the emergence 
of personality as the ideal centre of consciousness. 
Ill personality tlie conscious intelligent will is re¬ 
cognized as the supreme fact. As yet the human 
mind can conceive of nothing higher which can be 
named as the ultimate form of reality. If it is 
ultimate, it must be also fontal, and every other 
form of the actual must proceed from and depend 
upon it. Next, there is the emergence of the idea 
ot experience as the most general term which can 
be a{i[)lied to all that wdiich exists for personality. 
The material universe seimis to be undergoing, not 
merely through philosophical reasoning, but through 
scientilic investigation, a complete transformation, 
in virtue of wdiich all its elements are seen to be 
symbols and instruments of a spiritual universe. 
Hence ancient words like ‘nature,’ ‘substance,’ 
‘body,’ ‘essence,’ even ‘humanity’ and ‘ parts of 
humanitv,’ require to be thought through afresli. 
Much of what they meant in the Chnstological 
controversies of the early riiurch h:us simply fallen 
away from them for the modeTii mind. 

(b) spirit q/’.ycfdnce. —Further, we must note 
the emergence of the modern scientific spirit. It 
has le.arne<l through long and painful processes of 
discij>line that truth concerning the natural universe 
and the history of man can be discovered only by 
patient and disinterested investigation of fact. A 
new (conscience lias arisen in refereru^e to the ac- 
(luirement of knowledge and tiie interpretation of 
life. For, if nature and history be togetlier a divine 
[irocess, the scelvcr after trutii must .seek it there; 
and to lind it there he must wait upon nature and 
history with a spirit of utter sincerity and patience, 
and with tlie calmness of trust in fiis methods of 
investigation and their sure result. Through (he 
labours of science and philosophy combineil there 
has emerged the great conception of evolution. 
The very idea is itself undergoing a [irocess of de¬ 
velopment. We have seen it in two generations 
pass from the cruder forms promulgated in the 
name of science by such men a.s Spencer and Darwin 
to the more spiritual conceptions which begin to 
guide the tliought of our day. But common to 
them all is the idea that there is a unity in tlie 
history of nature and of men, and that tliis vast 
unified process must be read in terms of reason 
and of will. 

(c) Certain assumptions of Christian thought .— 
In the main, it may be said without mucli risk 
that the following constitute some of the funda¬ 
mental elements of jirevaJent modern tliought. 
(a) What reason can explain is rational : wliat is 
rational must be derived from reason. (/3) What 
exists in relation to consciousness exists for a 
conscious being or beings ; and what exists for 
conscious beings, having its raison dCHrt there, 
rnu.st be derived from a conscious semree. ( 7 ) If 
there is a universe of life and of consciou.s lieings, 
they may or must exist in various grades a.s to 
structure, power, and meaning. (5) If there is a 
universe of rational, conscious being.s, they must 
l>e cajiable of mutual intercourse, and such inter¬ 
course may dejiend upon the existence of media 
through w Inch they become aware of and act upon 
each other, (c) These media of intercommunication 
constitute the world or universe of nature, wdiich 
inuEt be also conceived of as an ultimately unified 
system of facts. The trend of philosophy in all its 


chief forms to-day is controlled by the varying in¬ 
fluences allowed by difl’erent classes of thinkers to 
the.seand such like fundamentnJ conceptions. With 
the gradual extinction of mere materialism these 
have emerged as in some way the common property 
of the main groups of thinkers. Even natural 
science, through its physics, biology, and psycho¬ 
logy, is gradually approaching a statement of its 
actual discoveries and provisional inferences re¬ 
garding material substance, life, and mind, which 
is bringing it into close correspondence with these 
general assumptions of jihilosophy. Over the whole 
field of knowledge and its processes, of philosophy 
and its assumptions, one can see the irresistible 
pressure of the fundamental and characteristic 
Chri.stian doctrines concerning God as Creator and 
Lord of All, concerning man as primarily a mor^ 
and spiritual beingq concerning the spiritual uni¬ 
verse as at once the source, explanation, and end 
of human history. For the Christian Church the 
conviction remains that for these ideas, however 
reason may strive to support and illumine and 
systematize them, the one indefeasible guarantee 
of their truth, in the field of objective reality, is 
to lie found in the historic consciousness and the 
permanent spiritual presence and power of Jesus 
Christ. 

As Troeltsch hat put the n\atter ; *. . . the image of Jesus 
will always remain inseparable from all efllcacious Christiau 
belief In uml. A Christian mysticism . . . will always remain 
the central point of true and genuine Christianity as long an it 
exists. Without this, the personalistic belief in God would 
itself pine away and die' {Report of Fifth InUmatioiuii Congress 
0 / Free Christianity, London, 1910, p. 238 f.X 

Modern Christology, with a lon^^er history of 
(he Church liehind it and a wider if not a deeper 
religious experience to correct or confirm it, is the 
inevitable effort of the modern Christian mind to 
verify afresh for itself the (conception of the founder 
of Christianity a.s the personal self-rev(dation of 
GckI, the personal interpreter of human nature, 
the personal (lire(*L)r of human destiny. 

ii. First imiasp: .- Arsolutk Idealism.— Christ¬ 
ology received it.s greaU'st mo(l<‘rn (leveloj^meuts 
n tlie 19th cent., and most of these arose in the 
iiidst of the nnparalleh*d intellectual life of the 
lerman universities. 'There philosophy and his¬ 
torical research comhined to produce a complete 
re-casting of the Christian system of doctrine by 
concentrating attention upon two supreme subjeetE 
—the idea of God in relation to the universe, and 
the jilace of Christ in history. The giants of 
philosophy from Kant to Hegel endeavoured to do 
justice to both features of the Christian religion. 
Out of that period, whether by direct derivation 
or by reaction against tlie prevalent iihilosophies, 
arose three main views of Christianity, and lienee 
three main forms of Christology. 

I. Hegel’s Christology.—In the first place Ahso- 
ute Idealism must he reckoned wdth. It has mode 
he modern mind familiar with the tlieory that 
dod is an immanent principle, generating the 
history of the entire universe. Hut, as Ilegel 
works the subject out on his vast canvo-s, God 
mist not be conceived of as above or liefore the 
)r(s;ess. He is the Idea realizing itself in the two 
successive forms of nature (object) and man (sub- 
ect, spirit), and coming U) consciousness only in 
Be latter. God became personal in humanity. At 
some point in human history the Spirit winch has 
struggled to free itself from the Ixjnds of nature, 
and to rest in a perfected self-consciousness, must 
;onie to tlie full realization of that climax. That 
ull incarnation of the Idea in the form of conscious 
S{»irit was achieved in the Person of Christ, who is 
lie supremo appearance ‘ in the sensuous form ap¬ 
propriate to history ’ of the unity of man w ith Goa. 
But in Christ the Spirit appeared in fullness, that 
Tom Him the whole of humanity might be set free 
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and made conscious of itself as the dwelling-place 
of the divine. In spite of its vivid insij^ht into 
some deeper meanings of Christianity, Ilegellanism 
remains ahstract, elusive. Its conception of (Jod, 
as it has heen said, appears as an ingeni(jus a])othe- 
osis of Ilegid’s own dialectic. Again, in sj)ite of 
its emphasis on the idea of the Trinity and many 
illuminating expositions of it, it gives no nsal gri[) 
of the facts to his Christology. Kor his (dnist is 
not true to tlie j)icture in tlie Cospels nor to the 
faith of the Churidi. His early studies in the I.ife 
of Christ (se(H Alntlier, Lehrc von der Person (diristi, 
p. 97 11.) liad not brought Hegel close to the fact 
that Jesus knew Himself distinctively a.s Son of 
Cod, and that God is a Heing with whom men 
must deal in the lofty regions of j^ersonal relation¬ 
ship. Sin is for him a stage in tlie process of man's 
movement towards the divine self-consciousness ; 
and grace therefore is not the mercy that forgives, 
but the sense of unity with the immanent God 
a(*hieved in Christ. 

2 . Its influence.—Nevertheless the marvellous 
energy of Hegel’s expositions and the vast sweep 
of his system, its sublime confidence in the power 
of reason to urdock the ultimate secrets of l»ei!ig, 
and its complete subordination of the physical to 
the meanings of the spiritual universe have had a 
permanent and deep effect upon the whole course 
of modern theology. The exaggerated emphn.sis 
upon the doctrine of the divine immanence' in more 
recent popular Christology in Kngland and Anu'rica 
is due to him. 'I'hat theological pha.se sometimes 
called the ‘ New J’heology ’ has apj)eahal to natunil 
science as teaching the unity of all thiiigs in its 
doctrine of evolution, and ta) i<leali.sfn as teaching 
the indwelling of God in the entire })rocess of lime. 
From these two positions it luia drawn its do(‘trine 
that in all men the divine is in some measure 
inherent, while in Christ manhocxl has heen filled 
with t he divine to its utmost capacity. These are, 
sometimes distant and unconscious, inheritances 
from Hegel. In Germany tlie Hegelian influence 
showed itself in many w'a 3 ^s. It gave Jlaur his 
method of conceiving the dev(‘lo}>ment of Christian 
dogma amidst the conflicts of the early (,’hurch. 
For a tinui it seemed to give Strauss a resting-place 
for his faith after tlu; clestnu'tive w'ork done ujxui 
the story of the Gospels. It gave the clue l)y which 
men like lliedermann, for whom lilo'wise thesupc'r- 
natural (in the old sense) had falh'u from Chris¬ 
tianity, sought to secure the permanent essence of 
that faith w Idle its historical setting was disi-arded, 
as the husk of mere circumstance is removed from 
the kernel of truth. But every where it failed to 
satisfy the Christian consciousm^ss. That con¬ 
sciousness cannot deduce history from i<iea.s, but 
rather derives its ideas from history, ft cannot 
jiersuade itself of man’s powder to see God through 
reason, and then prove that what it has seen inde- 

f iendently was abso discovered in the Christ of 
listory. Hence, as Fairbairn {The Place of Christ 
in Mod. ThcoL, London, 1893,p. 213 ff.) insisted with 
such force, Hegel's view of Chri.st endeavoured 
to translate into his owm terminology^ what the 
Church has held ; but the whole reality and value 
of the Church’s faith consisted in the fact that the 
human mind had come to think and to l>elieve in 
this way and thus found its unity with God. ‘ The 
remarkable thing is the relation of the faith to the 
Person rather than the Person to the faith ’ (p. 221). 
The reality of Christ’s personal consciousness of 
union with God as the objective and real object and 
ground of faith is not present to his luincl. ^ This 
element in the Hegelian method, which is not 
peculiar to this stage in his system, has pervaded 
mcHlern thought very deeply, as we shall see. 

iii. Second phase: Komanticism. — i. The 
man who * rejuvenated theology.’ —The second 
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gre^it movement w'as that which sprang from the 
remarkable personal gifts, the spiritual life, and 
the distinctive theological method of Scldeier- 
macher. Many elements wdiicli seem to his critics, 
and even to his admirers, utterly inconsistent with 
one another had their unity for him through his 
deep mystical type of religious life, his poetic and 
daring imagination, and his great gift of analytic 
thought. This remarkable combination carried 
him in distaste away from the abstract and unreal 
dogmatism of Absolute Idealism. It carried him 
through the strong and powerful temptations of 
his [leriod of surrender to the Komantici.sm dominant 
in Ihulin socir‘t y, w ithout dt'livering him from the 
intellectual inlluenceof that spirit. His vast read¬ 
ing made him sensitive to the realities of history 
and to the suiireme signilicanec of a fellowship like 
that of the uhristian Cliurcli. He therefore set 
forth with convincing and almost revolutionary 
power the absoluteness of religion. It has its seat 
in experience, i.e. in the living, fc'eling conscious¬ 
ness of man. In that consciousness man finds 
himself dependent on the liilinite, on God, for his 
very being and for all the true meanings of his 
existence. Ib'ligion, wliich rises out of the funda¬ 
mental fact of dependence, and also nourishes it as 
a fe<'ling which has inlinite worth, is for that 
reason indc[)endent of any philosophic system, and, 
on the other hand, must not be restrained as a 
mere department of social ethics. The poor starve¬ 
ling which Kant knew as religion, an adjntoriwiti 
Itijis, is repulsive to the richer soul of Schleier- 
maeher. 

2 . His idea of God.—In his conception of God, 
S('hleiermacher, while delining Cliri.stianity as ‘a 
teleidogical monotheism,’ yet fails to get rid of the 
pantheistic trend inherent in the ‘romantic’ view 
of the universe. I’lie sense of its unity, its vast 
life, its mystery, its moral beauty, made it un¬ 
natural for him to insist on the personality of God 
and hard to defend or deline that concept ion, God 
is imim'diatcly given in the universal, ])ersistent, 
and supreme f(!eling of our absolute dependence on 
the Inlinite. It can be aeeuimted for only by that 
w hich is also its v(uy essence, viz. that it is a feel¬ 
ing produced by God. He and not the self is its 
‘ Whence ’ (‘ da.s Woher ’). Similarly the fact of sin 
is not to be distinguished from the consciousness 
of sin, and tliat aj)pears in t he universal experiences 
of failure, of incompleteness, and self-reproach. 
We arc guilty because we feel guilty. As God is 
not to be proved by reasons w hich lie outside the 
God-consciousness, so sin must not be traced to 
any source outside the universal human feeling 
that ‘ there is something wrong.’ 

3 . His view of Christ. — It will always seem an 
intellectual inconsistency that Schleiermacher, in 
spite of this view^ of God and man, allirmed with 
unconquerable conviction that in one historic con¬ 
sciousness, that of Jesus Christ, we find a new 
<leparture in human history. (Jirist was and is 
the redeemer of mankind. This fact is found by 
us in the continuous existence of the Church, as 
that body of human fellow'ship which, in spite of 
all imperfection, possesses the sense of the grace of 
God, the feeling that dependence on Him extends 
even to the moral issues and the destiny of man. 
The Church sprang from Christ and depends on 
Christ, and holds in its owm sjiirit and life the 
future of man’s religious history. And ‘ there is 
no other way of having part in the Christian fel¬ 
lowship than through faith in Jesus as Redeemer’ 
(‘Erldser’). Schleiermacher, though he worked 
directly on the Gospels, did not go into a close 
examination of the consciousness of Christ in the 
construction of his theological system. It was 
enough for him that in Christ, through the faith 
of His original community in Him, we have an 
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assurance of God’s perfect union wiMi a Iminan life. 
In Hi)n that union was a now, ori;^inaI act of (iod, 
inscrutable but indubitable. He is tite arehetypo 
of the new life of which He is tl\e fountainhead. 
But He is not to be interj>reted through any doc¬ 
trine of pre-existence, or miraculous birth, or even 
of the Resurrection. These are reflexions of that 
divine init)ression of unique and {>erfeet union with 
God which He made upon H is disciples, and through 
which He welded them into a communion animated 
by His own life and henceforth controlled by His 
Spirit, which is the Spirit of (iod. The conclusions 
ot the ancient Councils he laj’s on one side. Their 
whole aim was irrelevant, d he idea of two natures 
in one I’erson is illogical. God has no * nature,’ 
and the inherence of a divine Person in human 
nature must inevitably annul the es.sential charac¬ 
teristics of the latter. Yet God was uniquely in 
Christ, constituting Him the object of universal 
faith and tlie permanent life of His (Church. In 
sanctitication others may go far towards the heights 
of peace and holiness, but only and always in their 
confessed dependence upon Him and the nourish¬ 
ing qualities of the Church which He created, d'o 
lose faith in Him would mean the collapse of the 
Church and tin* return of man to the unrelieveil 
consciousness of guilt. 

4. Criticism. — In tliis brief sketch of some of the 
main positions of Schleierrnacher, certain facts are 
clear in reference to the subject of this article, (a) 
Schlciermacher, by his bold appeal to experience of 
the heart a,s the seat of religion, sought to destroy 
the sense of dependent'e on either metaphysical or 
theological dogmas a.s the sources and <leiences of 
faith. His passionate a[>]'eal to the human con- 
scioiisne.ss itself in its ferlings of (hqiendence, sin, 
and reconcili.ition revealed the depth, power, and 
reality of that consciousness in its religious, and 
above all in its Christian, manifestation. Vet he 
failed even in his acute analysis of the [)roce8S of 
consciousness to find the personality which is con- 
.scioiis. His account of e.xi)erience on both the 
objective ((iodward) and the subjective (rnanward) 
sitfe is left as a stream with no containing banks, a 
system of real and beautilul cloud.s witli no .sense 
of solidity or guarantee of continuance. (^) Ills 
welcome emjdiasis on the uniqueness of Christ and 
on the fact that His image and spirit are preserved 
for us in the abiding faith and life of the Church, 
gave rise to the whole movement which in Germany 
blossomed at last into Kitschliani.sm in its various 
pha.ses. It is Christ-in-His-value-for-faith, in His 
total impression on His followers, that constitutes 
Christianity. Again the proVdem of personality is 
avoided, llis consciousness as a retiexion in the 
hearts of others, not as the seat and delinite mani¬ 
festation of His own wdll and thought about Him¬ 
self, is the object of faith, (c) By this subtle and 
persuasive method of winning man to a .sense of 
the divine power of Christ, attention was diverted 
from all questions about His origin and H is mira( les. 
The miracles imay have helped the first di.sciples, 
but they are remote from our experience. The 
mystery of His being is lost where the mystery of 
our own disappears, not to be discovered by meta¬ 
physics, in the origin of all things. 

As J, Kaftan urj^ee, ‘his formula is ambiguous (‘niisaver- 
itandlich ') since it does not clearly enoutih assert that it is con¬ 
cerned with a gift from above, and not with the outworking 
merely of something implanted once for all in the creation 
Tubingen, 1901, p. 450). 

The breath of Pantheism (for Schleierrnacher was 
an intense admirer of Spinoza), with its strange 
obliteration of the fundamental realia, lies over 
all his thought. But many of his successors and 
debtors have not that reason for assuming his atti¬ 
tude towards the metaphysical and the miraculous. 

iv. TiiiKu ruA.sK: Agnostic piiilo.soi'hy and 
POSITIVIST THEOLOGY. —I. Ritschl’s Christolog^. 


— (a) His connexion-s .— Albrecht KitsGil, though 
not so i)ow’erful a personality as Schleierrnacher, 
foiindetl a school or ‘ movement’ in theology who.se 
members have been identified with much of the 
best work done in Germany during the last thirty 
years. Kitschl owes what is most valualile in liis 
thought to the earlier tliinker, but he set it forth 
in a more definite maniu^r, and in a generation 
prepartul by prolonged discussion of the history 
of early Christianity to welcome a system which 
made it seem possible to w’orship Je.sus (’hrist 
wdiile saturated with scepticism as to tlie super¬ 
natural on t he one hand, and <les]aiir as to tlie his¬ 
torical on the other. Ho justilied the scepticism 
by acccqiting the Kantian tlicory of knowledge, as 
it was reinterpreted by his colleague at tiottingen, 
Hermann Botze. Ot that which is above the 
•henomena of ex[)erience we ean have no real know- 
e<lge. Hence it is vain to investigate the [irohlem 
of the Trinity, or to attmupt a (diristology in the 
stmse of the early Cliuridi, Our exptirience is 
built up of judgments of fact and judgments of 
value. The former deal with the material of the 
senses, and form tlie held of natural scituice. 'Fhe 
latter deal with the moral and Hj)iritual elements 
of experience. All religious conci'ptions nvv in their 
essence value judgments, ddiey arise out <>f our vi(?w 
of the world in relation toourliunian, moral, si)iritiial 
interests, d’lie concept ion of God had thus taken 
form in the mind of man through his fidt nee»l of 
superhuman spiritual pow'ers to siipjdenient his own 
in his unequal struggle with the natural world. 
Idle existence of God is unquestionalile, ‘for the 
activity of Clod heeonu's to us a matter of convic¬ 
tion through the attitude we take up to the world 
as religiou.'-^ men ’ {llr.rlitf crtigrin<] uml Versohtmnfj^ 
Bonn, 1S70-74, Kng. tr., ustiion and He- 

('oncilidtion, hidinhurgh, 19(Kj, ]), '21S). 

{b) His vit’W of ( "hrist. — Tor the (/hristian Cliurcli 
G<)<1, thus assumed to exist, has been actually re¬ 
vealed in Jesus Christ. Christ founded tlie com* 
nullity in which this revelation was ijr.-^r realized, 
and through which it is perceiviai as The perfect 
form of religious (*onvictioii and life. Jems ( 'hrist 
became aware of His vocation as the Ivaier of this 
revelation tliroiigh His own perfect reii>;ioiis know¬ 
ledge* of the Father, wliiedi included Gu assmance 
of God’s imrjiose to found the Kingd.oin of (iod 
through Him. This task He undertook with flaw¬ 
less (levotiun. He made known the Father by 
word and deed and by the majesty of His unshak¬ 
able faith in face of sin, hostility, and death. So 
comidetely did He absorb the divines will and the 
end of God’s governance of the world in the interest 
of His Kingdom, that in Him, His faith. His obedi¬ 
ence, His love, we see the love, the grace, of God 
towards us. Thus Christ, in the famous phrase, 
has for us ‘ the value of God.’ In the mind of God 
and in our faith, Christ, as the Son of (iod, is the 
founder or source of the organization of men accord¬ 
ing to God’s idea of their destiny. His end with 
them is made known in the Person of (Jhrist, and 
Christ is the type after wdiich they are to he con¬ 
formed. The doctrine of Hi.s actual Godhead is 
translated into this eternal purpose of (7o<l concern¬ 
ing man wdiich was ever bound up with the Son ‘ as 
object of the divine Mind and Will,’ and ‘ sharer of 
God’s attribute as end of creation.’ Concerning 
Hi.s actual pre-existence we can say nothing. It 
lies as coiiijiletely beyond the range of our know¬ 
ledge as His j)Ost-exi8tence, and is unnece.ssary to 
our faith in Him. Nor can we conceive of His 
exaltation otherwise than as the experience of 
the abiding inlliience of His historical manifesta¬ 
tion. Of IIis origin it is impossible H) .say any¬ 
thing. All we need and all we are given is the 
assurance that in His holy will, in His limit¬ 
less love, and in His invincible faith we see the 
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purpose of God and His love for the community 
which Jesus took to His heart and in whose service 
He died. However, ‘ the rif^ht aj)preciation of tlie 
comj)letene8s of the revelation of God throu;;h 
Christ is assured by the predicate of IIis Godhood.’ 

(c) Ilis injluence .—This Christolo^y has held 
sway over many powerful minds. Its virtues are 
negative and positive. On tlie negative side it has 
seemed to give the Christian faith a position where 
the terrors of natural science could not jissail it. 
Miracle is not an inlierent element in this view of 
Christ. The supernatural is limited to the sphere 
of moral influences and spiritual cognitions which 
the categories of the scientific understanding 
cannot penetrate. Also, as especially with Herr¬ 
mann, it hiis seemed bo make faith independent of 
the results of historical criticism of the Gospels. 
Enough is given when wo have insight into the 
invincible assurance of Jesus Himself concerning 
the love of God His Father, and His comphae 
surrender to the divine will and the divine ends. 
But some have gone further even than that. They 
are so sure that tlie ideas of God’s Fatherhood an«l 
His gracious promise of life eternal are confirmed 
in the long and deep experience of the Gliundi that, 
they surmise, Christianity will survive even though 
Jesus fade from anion^ the facts of history. Ami 
with them the reductio ad absurdum of this sub¬ 
jective view of reality is attained. On the positive 
side the Kitschlian position has gained through its 
valuable insistence upon the ‘ fact of Christ’ as the 
essential object of any living and communal faith 
in God. If the doctrine of knowledge, which like 
all Agnosticism is in essence sce[itical, leaves us in 
the dark as to the foundations of the phenomena 
of all history, jet within that history and among 
its undeniable influences it places Christ as supreme. 
This very view drove Kitschl’s followers into the 
deeper study of the consciousness of Christ, some 
of whose results we have alrea<iy considered above. 

2 . Herrmann’s Christology.—(a) Contents of the 
Christian consciousness. — liike all great movements, 
the Kitschlian has broken into several directions. 
One is represented more completely by W. Herr¬ 
mann than by any one else. He separates even 
more trenchantly than Ritschl between meta¬ 
physics and religion, and holds that in religious 
experience we move in a sphere which no use of 
the logical understanding can construct into an 
objective universe. Nor can we reconcile the uni¬ 
verse which science investigates, and which meta 
physics tries to interpret as ‘ one,’ with the moral 
and spiritual contents of the Christian conscious¬ 
ness. The following ])oints may be taken as 
summarizing Herrmann’s view of these contents, 
(a) We are, as human beings, conscious of our 
dependence on an intinite power, {(i) We are as 
Christians conscious of moral reconciliation with 
God when we understand ‘ the personal life of 
Jesus.’ For it is in the historical Christ Himself 
that we see God revealed as Father. 'This positive 
vision of God in Christ awakens in us the moral 
impulse to deny self, and in that we find ourselves 
released from the tyranny of the world. We must 
not so define Christ as a mediator that we may 
seem to get past Him to God, or find a greater good 
in God than in Him. That is the way to reduce 
Christianity to a merely relative and perhaps 
vanishing form of religion. ‘ It is true to say that 
we find in God Himself nothing but Christ.’ On 
the other hand, we know nothing of God except as 
He becomes revealed in Christ. ( 7 ) Hence we 
must not make true faith depend on a theory of 
His Person, or a system of doctrines about Him 
and His work. True faith arises only when the 
individual heart faces Jesus for itseli and yields 
itself to the vision of God in Him. Hence Herr¬ 
mann has the daring to say, ‘We must get past 


the old dogma of the HeiW of Christ to a higher 
conceplion of Christ’ [Der yerkehr des Christen rnit 
CotC^ Fng. tr., Conimunion of the Christian vith 
God, p. 34). The higher conception of which he 
speaks is not a higher metaphysical theory, but 
a higher working conception, one which consists 
in realizing that there is no way of knowing 
Go<l a[»art from, or beyond, or above tlui his- 
tori(%‘il Christ. How Christ knew (iod and liv(‘d 
in Him is ilis secret. All that we can know is tlie 
redcmjition of (Christ which firings us into right 
relation with (iod. We cannot deal with (toJ 
excet»t in Jesus. (5) Herrmann insists further that 
we must not seek to image for ourselves a living 
Christ of to-day with wlnuii we can get into per¬ 
sonal contact. That image will again abolish the 
historical Jesus and semn to make us independent 
of Him. I’he suyireme secret of Christianity is 
this linking of tin" past with the jiresent, this 
pf^rerinial flow of living water from the heart of 
the historical Jesus. W In n we turn our eyes 
away from Him to a tlnsuy of His I’erson, or to a 
jiicture of Ilis present exMltation, we depart from 
the real faith of Christianity. It is only as we 
gaze upon Him in His, however far oil', historical 
reality and see God disclosed in Him that we enter 
into a sense that tfod is here with us. Yet even 
in that instant recognition of His jiresence and 
power in ns we dare not separate Him from the 
vision of Him in that historic Jesus, (e) It is true 
that we must have many and great conceptions of 
Christ. But they do not precede faith or produce 
faith. They are themselves the fruits of faith 
(‘Glaubensgedankcn’). 'The resurrection, exalta¬ 
tion, and mediation of Christ are conclusions drawn 
from faith, and in which it delights, but they are 
not faith’s presuppositions, and cannot create the 
saving attitude of trust. Herrmann discusses with 
unw'earied care the dillerence, which seems to him 
immense, between the view that the deity of Christ 
must be taugliL in a dogmatic form in order that 
men may come to put their trust in Him, and so 
find God in Him, and the view' that men must come 
straight to Him in history and lei^eive from Him 
that overw helming iinnression (‘Eindrm^k’) of the 
redeeming grace of (ion wdiitdi compels them to see 
the very presence of (xod in His personality and so 
to conf(‘ss His deity. 

(b) Estimate. —I'here is no better witness to the 
intellectual perj)lexities of the Christian theologian 
to-day than the aj)])earance of such a view as lierr- 
mann’s. His writings have from the first revealed 
a most earnest and most Christian spirit. There 
can be no doubt that in his own heart he has had 
an ex])erience, intense and vital, which he has 
spent his life in making as real as possible to 
others. But our minds stubbornly demand that a 
man shall bo jilacod in our intellectual map. And 
Herrmann seems to elude us. He seems a mystic, 
but denounces mysticism. He seems a subjective 
idealist, and argues for an objective ground of faith. 
He is not a romanticist, closely as he adheres to 
part of Schleiermacher’s position, nor a pantheist, 
tor he will utter no word that does not speak of 
Goii as a personal Father. His Christologv, w ith 
its mingling of deep loyalty to the deity of Christ 
as given in experience, with a stern refusal to 
define His Person or even His work, except in 
passionate repetitions of the redeeming power of 
His historic personality, is possible only in an age 
when the war of philosophic systcmis has created in 
certain minds a deep ‘ philosophic doubt,’ and when 
the triumphs of science have seemed for a while to 
imprison the imagination in a physical universe, 
closed and impervious, for our intellect, to the 
spiritual. The refuge of such minds throughout 
the 19th cent, was in the great fact of the religious 
consciousness of mankind. There we find a con- 
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tinuous and universal human experience which has 
its own rights and its unquestionable reality (see 
H. Schultz, Christlichc AvoUxjrtiky (jdttiuji^en, 
1894). There faith, the sours organ for siglit into 
the s])iritual and moral universe, reigns l)e 3 mnd the 
assaults of seitmco or metaphysics. And human 
faith, in the historic Jesus, readied such heights 
of power, sndi intmisit}' of moral and spiritual 
illumination for other souls, that it has ever sinet 
produced faith in Him and in that grace of God 
which, concentrated with infinite force in Him, 
breaks out from Him as the very glory of God’s 
own face upon all susceptible souls. This has 
proved itself to be a refuge and fortress for many 
individual minds. Hut it has not been fruitful, 
either practically or theologically. Its ps^’chology 
is faulty when it deals with the relation of dogma 
to individual experience, and again when it 
attempts to jiicture the Ciiurch, living and growing, 
conquering and thinking, over wider horizons of 
human exi>erience, without making its explanation 
of the objects of its faith credible, veriliable, and 
authoritative for its own life and in its appeals to 
the woi Id. 

3. Kaftan.—The Ritschlian movement, while 
carried to this extreme in so noble a way by Herr¬ 
mann, has in another direction tended towards a 
closer affiliation with historic theology. In Kaftan 
{Dogmatik^, 1901) we find a less strict use of the 
epistemology espoused by Kitscld. While the 
latter seoncA, at an}' rate, to say that the religious 
view of the world consisted only in value-judg¬ 
ments, Kaftan holds that it consists much rather 
in jud^nents of facts (‘Seinsurteile’) which are 
reached through judgments of value. It is real 
knowledge [e.g., that G(k 1 is and what Go<l is), 
although it does not arise from our scientilic 
knowledge of the ortlcr of the natural world. Hut 
Kaftan, no les^; than Kitschl and Herrmann, carries 
on the magnilicent enqihasis of the whole move¬ 
ment upon the nature and ro^'al signilicance of 
faith. He holds tiiat tiie ‘two-nature theory’ 
which underlies the whole Christolog}' of the early 
Churcli, was due to tin conception of salvation 
which was then held. The reformed Church and 
that in the life of the whole modern worhl, has 
another view of salvation, which consists neither 
in the magical communication of life (as in the 
early Oiurch) nor in the transactional soteriolog}' 
which aro.^e with Anselm. We have in Jesus 
Christ, in His coming into our world. His historical 
character and work, His triumph and exalt^itio/i 
as the Hi.sen Lord of the Churcli’.s fail h, an act of 
God through which His forgiveness is assured to us, 
and w’e are made partakers of His Spirit and life. 
The Clnirch thinks of Him first and directly as the 
exalted Lord, and as such the Head of the Church. 
But that exalted Lord cannot be conceived except 
by reference to the historical Jesus. It is the 
spiritual content of His Person on which we depend, 
and that is known to us only in the stor}' of His 
life in the flesh, for there the central fact is that 
the develo})ment of His self-consciousness as a man 
proceeds from His consciousne.ss of oneness with 
God. That unique and su}ueme historical self 
shared in the divine attribute of omnipotence in 
its ethical aspect. This omnipotence is no mere 
logical inference from abstract speculative pre- 
mi.sses. It appears in His actual life, His inde¬ 
pendence of the world, His complete control of all 
things and relations (‘ alle Dinge und Verhiiltnisse ’) 
for the fulfilment of His task. But this fact of 
moral omnipotence proves that the human life in 
which it was manifested had a unique origin, aro.se 
from a special, unparalleled, and unrepeatable 
act of God. Kaftan agrees with Schleiermacher 
that God prepared human nature for the great 
event of His own manife.station in and through it, 


but refuses to consider this event only in terms of 
an immanential process. There is in it a definite 
impartation from God. Christ therefore, while 
wholly and truly man, is also the manifestation 
under human conditions of God Himself. The 
Church therefore will and must always consider 
Jesus (dirist as eternal. He is more than a divine 
ideal (as Harnack and others before him have 
maintained). Hut Kaftan wall only say ‘ 

No’ to the pre-existence h^'pothesis. The deliiii- 
tion of that pre-existence through such a conception 
as the Logos meant and means the introduction of 
a speculative and really unknowm factor wdiicli 
disturbs the concrete object of Christian faitli. 
All that we can properly assert is that ‘ the coming 
of Jesus into the world (‘dtis Werden Jesu in der 
Welt’) ab.soliitely surpasses the conditions of 
ordinary human development. God sent and God 
gave Him.’ 

4 . Other representatives. -— Among those who 
are reckoned as of the Ritschlian school, Harnack 
must be mentioned, not as hav ing made any re¬ 
markable contribution to Christology, but a.s one 
whose historical investigations have done so much 
to refresh interest in the long history of its con¬ 
troversies. We have seen above (p. 521) that ho 
seems to utter inconsistent ideas concerning the 
[)lace of Christ in the gosi>el. I’erhaps the real 
cause of this is that wdthin the vigour of the scien¬ 
tific historian he carries the spirit of the romanti¬ 
cist, who makes ‘feeling and inner vivacity the 
measure of truth ’ (see a keen estimate of Harnack’s 
position by J. Baumann, Gruml/rage de.r Religion^ 
Stuttgart, 1895, pp. 23-41, which is .still applicable). 
(L Wobbermin, while S(*rving himself heir to the 
Ritschlian doctrine, modifies it evmi further than 
Kaftan. He warns us that w'e must not confuse 
metaphysical realities with the met.'i})hysical 
method. That we can know metaphysii’al reali¬ 
ties Kaftan admits, and Ritschl ought to have ad¬ 
mitted, for w'ithout that the whole groundw'ork 
of religion disap]>ears in a mere succes.'-ion of feel¬ 
ings. Hut w'e must not set these meta[)hysioal 
realities before us as discoveries of the ratiomil 
understanding and olqects of a ]irinri speculaticm. 
Our knowledge of them is limit.‘d to a.nd by the 
very means and conditions throii.Ji which we l>e- 
conie certain of their existem.'e and of some a 8 i>ect 
of their nature (cf. G. Wobbermin, The.Qt'iAjie und 
Metaj)hifsik, Berlin, 1901, {)p. 25-40, and Der 
rhristliche Gottesglnuhe^ do. 1902). The school of 
Rit.schl includes a large number of the leading 
theologians of the past and present generation in 
German}'. A full account wmuld have to include 
the names of llerrnanii Schultz, H. H. Wendt, J. 
Haring, W. Hornemann, and M. Reischle. None 
of these lias made any distinctive contribution to 
the problem. They dill'er mainly in their emphasis 
upon the essential relation of the historical Jesus 
to the gospel, upon the form of the presence of 
God in lliiii, upon the distinctness wdth which He 
is to be conceived of as the exalted Lord in living 
relation with the Church. They are all character¬ 
ized by the elfort to disowm any adhesion to the 
doctrine of His two natures, with its Trinitarian 
background and its permanent puzzle regarding 
die presence of the divine subject in the con.scious 
ife of the man Je^us. They all insist on the faith 
)f the first disciples (‘die Gemeinde’) in Jesus as 
the Christ, as forming the original source and type 
of the conception wTiich must permanently rule 
he mind of tne Church. 

v. Fourth pha.se : the kenotic Chris- 
TOLoav.—I. Its otigins.—Parallel with the move- 
iient which arose with Schleiermacher and con- 
inued through Ritschl, there ran in the 19th 
;ent. another knjwn as the Kenotic Christology 
from the phra>/e iavrby Ph 2^). This 
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theory avoids tlie pantheistic tendencies of Ab.so- 
lute Idealisin or of such a man as S(;lileiennacher. 
On the other hand, it rejects tlie pliilosophical 
Agnosticism which rules the movements derived 
from Kant. However closely it may a|)proach 
any of tliese, it liolds true to the idea of a Personal 
God, and as a rule develops a definite doctrine of 
the Trinity. It had various roots in the thought 
world of Germany, connecting it with the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Cornmuriimtio idiomatum and its 
emnhasis on the majesty of the pre-existent Christ, 
and with the Reformed doctrine of the exinanition 
with its em[>hasis on the reality of the liurnan 
nature and experience of the incarnate Son of God. 
Its formulation was hastened in the ecclesiastical 
sohere hy the efforts to hriii'^ about the union of 
tlie Liitlieran and Reformed Churches. On the 
side of religion it was connected with Pietism and 
the interest in Evangelism, which have always 
been most intense where the personal participation 
of Go<l in human exjierience, for revelation and re¬ 
demption, has been most vividly realized. 

' It seemed as if dogma and piety, dogma and gospel, were 
^'^ain unite<i more closely than ever* (Gunther, l^hrt ron th'r 
Person Christi, p. 191). 

f'lirther, it was the direct fruit of tlie modern 
emj)hasis upon consciousness and will as the seat 
of reality, wdiich has uiulermined (lie ancient con¬ 
ceptions of matter, substance, and nature as ob¬ 
jective and independent realities. Accepting the 
‘two-nature’ view' of the Incarnation, on which 
the ancient Christolog^y was founded, the Kenoti- 
cists have set themselves to translate its U;rins, 
and also to analyze as a living process that act by 
which the ‘one person or substance’ unitc<l with 
Himself the human nature and therein lived as 
the (fospels depict Him, Gunther {op. cit. 22- 
2S) has traced the various stages by which the 
first full statement of the idea by Thvuna.sius was 
{►repared for. 

2. Its full statement.—(a) G. TKomasius. —In 
this theologian the theory received its first com¬ 
plete and systematic exposition (Christi Person 
und Werk, Erlangen, 1853 ff.). Accoriiing to 
Thomasius, the Incarnation is an act by which 
the Logos, Son of God, laid aside the so-called 
‘ relative ’ attributes of omnijireseuce, omnijK>tence, 
and omniscience, whose exercise was inconsistent 
with the limits of human nature. The essential 
ethical attributes of love and holiness He retained 
in His assumption of that nature. Thus the Son 
of God is the only subject, the Ego, of this per¬ 
sonal life of Jesus (Christ, in whom w’e see human 
nature assumed by the Son of God, and the Son of 
God limiting Himself to human conditions through 
that very act. d'o say that such an act is im¬ 
possible IS to limit the power of God’s will. Given 
the possibility of this act of infinite love, w'e see 
its fruits in the story of Jesus Christ. Thoroughly 
human in the forms of His consciousness, He yet 
manifests the essential qualities of God in His 
perfect love and sinless life. Though we must 
<!all Him ‘ the man w ho is God,’ we must recognize 
the reality of His human consciousness. Hence 
He is the image of God, and as such the perfect 
ideal of human nature. Other theologians, like 
Luthardt and Ebrard, adopted the Kenotic theory 
w'itli variations of their own. 

(b) Gess. —But it was W. F. Gess (Christi Person 
und Werky Basel, 1870 )whomade tlie most import¬ 
ant stage in its development. The first volume 
of his work deals directly with the conscioiwness 
(‘ Selbstzcugniss’) of Jesus, as it is set forth in the 
NT. In his constructive theory he shrinks from no 
implication of the idea of a ‘ self-emptying ’ of the 
Son of God. By a supreme act of will He deprived 
Himself even of His self-consciousness as Logos. 
He entered into that night of unconsciousness in 
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which our life begins. Ado})ting the ‘Creation 
ist’ hypothesis that each human soul is a fresh 
creation of God, Gess found in that an obvious 
w'ay of accounting for the union of the Logos w ith 
the iiuman body of Jesus. In the earthly life the 
Logos gradually attained knowledge of Himself 
through the ordinary principles of human develop¬ 
ment. But we may w'ell suppose that in His 
unique case there would Ije operative a deej) in¬ 
stinct (the ‘instinct of kind’) by which His mind 
would be guided, so that He would recognize 
through the teachings of the OT His own kinship 
w'ith the Father, (tess allows us to suppose that 
at times there would l)e outflashes, ‘ uprushes,’of 
His true e.ssence into the held of consciousness—a 
thought curiously suggestive of (-ertain jiassa^^es 
in VV. Sanday’s interesting speculation concerning 
the subconscious as the locus of the Incarnation. 
The recovery of llis divine self-consciousness, 
which reached higher stages in His baptism and in 
the course of His active ministry, was conditioned 
ethically by His faith and His love. It was love 
that reh‘ase<l the slumbering consciousness of 
superhuman po\/er when distress and disease 
made their aj';ieai to His sympathy. At and after 
the Resui re<‘tii>n the full divine self-consciousness 
was assume-i. Gt^ss weakened the force of his 
theory w hen, for t'ue sake of comi)letene8S, he al- 
lowecf himself to speculate regarcling the change 
wroiight by the Kenosis in the Trinity both during 
the Incarnation and as the result of carrying the 
human glorified body of the Risen Christ into the 
life of God. 

Criticisms of the Kenotic theory as thus pre¬ 
sented by its German expounder have covered 
three mam points: (1) (speculative) it endangers 
the doctrine, held to be fundamental, of the un¬ 
changeableness of God (Dorner); (2) it is, says 
Ritschl, ‘ juire mythology’ (op. cit. p. 411); it 
describes events and j>rocesses in the eternal life 
of God for which w e have no ground or proof but 
the same imagination that produced all the ancient 
pictures of transactions among divine beings ; (3) 
the ‘Kenotic’ Christ is neither the genuinely 
human being of the Gospels nor the frankly super¬ 
natural being of the ancient Christology. All 
that He says and does is to be accounted for with¬ 
in the limits of the humanity He has {issumed. 
The flesh, in conditioning the Logos so completely, 
quenches any special significance which is attri¬ 
buted to it through the vague and occult inherence 
of an inoperative divine self. 

(c) Goad and some British Kenoticists .—In the 
English-speaking w'orld the Kenotic theory has 
had more vogue in the last twenty-five years than 
on the Continent. In Great Britain it was first 
matle widely known by the important work of A. 
B. Bruce (The Humiliation of Christy 1876), and 
more directly by translations of the works of H. 
Martensen (Christliche Dogmatiky Berlin, 1856, 
Eng. tr., Chri.stian DogmatirSy Edinburgh, 1866) 
and F. Godet. 

Godet’s best account of his theory is not in his 
Comm, on St. John (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876-77), 
but in his Biblical Studies (Oxford 1875), where 
he gives a characteristically brilliant exposition. 
His two chief pre8upi)osition8 are ‘the absolute 
freedom of God ’ ana ‘ the absolute perfectibility 
of man’ (p. 136). ‘If this miracle is not possible, 
God is not free ’ (p. 139). His account of the self- 
discovery of Jesus has some interesting points. 
‘That which he felt to be behind Him, when He 
searched into the profound depths of His being, 
was not, as it is wi^ us, the vacuum of pre-exist¬ 
ence, but the plenitude of Divine Life’ (p. 129). 
That this is not mere rhetoric is clear from the 
manner in which that ‘search’ is described. Jesus 
recognized His moral and religious differences 
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I torn other men, as He read in the OT the 
Messianic propliecies and faced tlie question of t^is 
own life-work. He could not but be foicetl to ask, 
• Who am 1 ?’ The persistent enigmas of His con¬ 
sciousness are answm ed at His baptism, ‘ Thou 
art my Son.’ Another interesting statement of 
the Kenotic view was given by J. H. Heard in Old 
<nid Xetr Theology (London, LS84), ch. vi. ‘'I'he 
Terson of Christ.’ 

Hut tim leading champion was A. ]\t. Fairl)airn 
{Phtcc of Christ ill Mod. Throl.^ London, ISb.'t), who 
lK)Idly went back to the riiomasian distinction be- 
(N\eeri the external or [ihysical attributes of (iod— 
(*mni potence, omniscience, omnipresence—and the 
internal or ethical — truth and love, d'he former 
are ‘under the commaiul of the internal.’ d'lie 
Son surrendered the [ibysical attributes which are 
' tin* b‘ss ' in order to realize in human comlitions 
' the moretiodlike qualities.’ Fairbairn made the 
> igi^estive statement that the problem of the union 
of (b)d with human nature is only a part or nbase 
• I the wider question bow Ciod can lie relateu to a 
univ(*rse which is not identical with Himself. C. 
(b)re { 'The [nrnrnatioJi (f the Son of Cod, London, 
1891, /Jisscrtfftions, do. 189,)) deliberately leaves 
'“■ome of the chief liitiiculties as insoluble, while 
acc(*rtting a rmwlitied form of the Kenotic theory. 
He, like Fairbairn, deals directly with tlie histori- 
c.al material. It is in the (Josnel records that Nve 
lind both the divine ami the liuman in one con- 
"c-iousness, and that manifested consciousness is 
charactei izcil by such holiness and love as can 
(•Illy be the working of a divine Will. He finds 
in Augustine a recognition of Cod’s self-limitation 
in the act of creating a universf? under law. 'Fbe 
Incarnation is a further step in this proi'css of self- 
humiliation, and it was prom[)t<‘d wholly by grace, 
ddierein both the Father and the Son made a ‘ real 
surrender.’ We do not know o priori what of the 
divine attributes could be retained in ex(‘rcise or 
abandoned ; ‘ but the record seems to assure us 
that our Lord in His mortal life u as not habitually 
living in the exercise of omniscience.’ Nor <‘an 
we decide anything as to how this self-emptying 
atl'ected ‘thecosmii* functions of the Son.’ Among 
all the British Kenoticists (1). W. Forrest, W. L. 
Walker, V. dh Forsyth, etc.) the same }>oints ap- 
jiear with varying emphasis and thoroughness of 
treatment : (a) they set! in the Incarnation a deeper 
form of the same divine self-limitation which was 
evident in the creation ; (/I) it is an act springing 
from the love of Cod for humanity—with redemp¬ 
tion as its end ; ( 7 ) they all exercise a certain 
rc-erve in reference both to the metaphysical 
(Trinitarian) and the psychological aspects of the 
conception. 

A singularly wise review of the movement is 
given by H. K. Mackintosh {The Doetrine of the 
Person of J esus Christ, I'.dinburgh, 1912), who i.s in 
sympathy with it. He admits that fhe difficulties 
are ‘ very grave,’ but add.s that ‘ tliey are such as 
no bold construction can avoid.’ d'here are four 
[•ositions which he says are ‘ implicit in the com¬ 
pletely Christian view of Jesus ’ (p. 469 f.). 

These are : (1) 'Christ is now Divine, as being- the object of 
faith and worship.' (2) ‘ In some personal sense His Divinity 
i-i eternal, not the fruit of time. . . . His pre-mundane beinjr is 
real, not Ideal merely.’ (3) ‘ His life on earth was unequivo¬ 
cally human.’ (4) ‘ We cannot predicate of Him two cons^ioijs- 
uesses or two willa . . . The unity of His personal life is axio¬ 
matic.' 'It has never yet been proved . . . that there are 
two streams ' of consclousneas in the personality of Jesus. 

The effect of all this is that we must throw the 
ethical back more vividly into the life of Hod than 
the Agnostic position makes possible. In (iod’s 
holy love the pre-conditions lie for all His cosmic 
j tdations, and these find their consummation in His 
complete self-relation with personal human experi¬ 
ence in a human being. Mackintosh rejects both 


the divi.sion of the attributes of 'rhornasius and the 
comi>Iete self-renunciation propounded by (Jess. 
He .suggests, agreeing with Forsyth, what he calls 
the ‘ transposition of attributes,’ which must result 
from the change of the consciousness in the sphere 
of its action. The intelligence that in the eternal 
state is ‘ intuitive and complete ’ must, if it submits 
to the conditions of time, become ‘discursive ami 
progressive.’ So omniscience becomes in the 
temporal state a sure exercise of ‘ perfect human 
faculty.’ Mackintosh sturdily rejects the scorn of 
Kitsch I for the Kenotic theory, and insists tliat, on 
this theory, Jesus did not become (Jud, nor was 
the significance of the divine in Him quenched by 
assumption of the llesh. riiere is all through tlie 
earthly life of <)esns a ‘potentiality,’ which does 
not mean that the divine was not in action, hut 
that it was in suhdiicil action. In His conscious¬ 
ness of the Father, and ‘ S]>iritual omniscience’ in 
relation to Him, we have the proof of the divine 
self active in Him. 

Mackintosh confesses warm sympathy with tlu^ 
very powerful setting which this point of vieNv has 
ri'ceived in P. T. Forsyth’s work (7'he Person and 
Place of Jrsiis Christ, l.ondon, 1909). 4'iie jue- 
existence of Hhrist is a necessary postulate of 
Christoiogy, because it is a necessary implication 
<»f the Hhiirc'h’s faith in iFs Lord, who is not only 
Keconciler and Kcdccmer, hnt also Sanct i lier. For 
sanctilication is creative work and possible -.nly to 
a divine being. Our faith im})lies the eternal 
re.alitv of lH)th Father and Son — ‘both being 
ecjiially personal and divine,’ 'riie p<)ssil)ilitv of 
the Kenosis is found in the ‘ inlinitmle ’ wliicli 
some sup}M)se to preclude it. ‘ If the inlinite Hod 
w'as so constituted that He (;oubl not live also as a 
linite man,then He w'a.s not infinite '([>. 815). The fact 
of the Incarnation sprang from the imly love whicii 
is of the very essence of (Jod, ‘ the oliject for wdiii.-h 
all (Jod’s omnij'otence exists.’ The limitation of 
His power wuus ‘ 11 is intensestconc'entration ’ on ‘His 
fixed purpose with the world’ (p. 816). Im[»licit in 
the kenosis, or self-emptying, is a pT'rosis, or self- 
fullilment, of (Jlirist. rheune proce.ss is the means 
to the other ; and the second, a.s the fullilment of 
(Jod’s iileal of self-relation with human nature, 
involves His winning of the humanity He has re¬ 
deemed into ideal union with Him in the Spirit. 

Strenuous opjxisition to the Kenotic tlieology 
ha.s (!ome mainly from Angli(;an theologians. The 
exegetical basis^ias been examined by F. H. Gitrord. 
Critici.sm from a HtnhU)rn though intelligent ad¬ 
herence to the aiu ient creeds is given by F. J. Hall 
{'The Kenotic. Theory, New York, 1898), and H. (J. 
Powell {The Principle of the Incarnation, London, 
1896) gives a thorough examination of the theory’s 
psycdiologieal as w^ell as Trinitarian im[)lications. 
Hut his own statement of tlie ancient position, 
where the ego i.s treated as operating within two 
minds, i.s not argued out in the ligiit of modern 
p.sychology. 

See also art. Kknosis. 

vi. 'Fhe present situation. — It is j>o8aible 
only to say a few’ things, in concluding this article, 
regarding the principal features of the Christo- 
logical problem at the firesent hour. The situation 
is full of perplexity and difficulty for all minds 
which lay themselves open to the forces of their 
own day. And no one can write w ithout prejudice 
on a question whicli at every point is connected 
with tlie nature of the spiritual life and with the 
ever passionate, ever sensitive, ever varied and 
complex life of the Church. 

I, The ‘Life of Christ’ movement. —Alhrecht 
Schweitzer has not exaggerated wlien he says, and 
that with emphatic reiterations, in his now famous 
book, Von Reimams zu Wrede (Eng. tr., The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus, 1910): 
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‘ It ii Impoailhle to over-eatimato the value of what German 
re8ear(!h u})ori the l.ife of Jeatia haa acoornpliahefl. It is a 
uni(|uely great expression of ainc'erity, one of the moat signitt- 
cant evente in the whole mental and spiritual life of humanity ’ 
(Eng. tr., p. 3V^7). 

(a) The, logic of a circle..' —We have more than 
once referred to the logic that characterizes the 
course of an intelligent community life. Such a 
community, informal and of varying houndaries, 
has existed in the theologians of the (lerman uni¬ 
versities. 'riiey are, for good or ill, a class by 
themselves. Within that class more or less clearly 
defined circles have l>e<m formed, whose members 
are extremely sensitive to each other’s influence, 
whose eyes are mainly directed u(ion the work of 
those who are like - minded with themselves. 
Through the means of inter communication which 
they have created, they lead a life of unsurpassed 
intelle(‘tual intensity (see on this J. T. Merz, 
History of Euro/te.ftJi Thought in the 19th Century, 
Edinburgh, 1896-1912, vol. i. ch. ii.), and are con¬ 
scious of spending it, though separated geographi¬ 
cally, as in each other’s presence. Any princijiles 
which are adojited, &s points of mutual understand¬ 
ing' and common interest, in one of these circles (in 
science or history, philosophy or theology) must 
have their inner logic worked out to the end in the 
pro(‘ess of time. 

{h) Schweitzer's history of it. — In relation to 
the Life of Christ, Schweitzer’s book is a hrilliant 
ex[»osition of this process. A powerful circle 
has existed within the theological faculties for a 
hundred years, whose untiring and minute and 
amazingly resourceful researches into that subject 
have proceeded from two negat ive principles, viz. 
that the jiroper deity of d(;sus (Jhrist and the 
occurrence of miracles are impossible. With the 
exclusion of these two features of the NT picture of 
the Lord, the problem before this quasi-community 
of ardent intellectual life has been, on the one 
hand, to recover an exact picture of the actual 
historical Jesus, and, on the otiier, to measure His 
religious value. Sclnveitzer gives scant notice of 
the men, sometimes of equally great erudition, 
who have written Lives of .Jesus from which the 
two elements named above are not violently ex¬ 
cluded. riiey have not made the history of the 
circle which he is describing, and their names and 
works, for the most part, constitute a pathetic 
streamlet at the foot of his pages. 

{(’) The liheraV Jesus. —durough the process 
of exhaustive intellectual experimentation there 
gradually emerged before the circle of ‘liberal’ 
theologians the tif/ure of Jesus as a prophet and 
reformer, who made no divine claims, who.se words 
were confusedly preserved in tradition and recorded 
in successive documents out of which at last the 
present Gospels were fashioned. Jesus used the 
current Jewish religious conceptions, but shaped 
them to l)e instruments of His own clear insight 
into the Fatherhood of (jlod and His strong grasp 
on the true moral principles which must guide men 
in religious and social conduct. This has come to 
be known as the ‘ liberal conception of Jesus.’ It 
variM from one scholar to another in many features. 
Some would a.ssign more of religious supremacy 
to Him than others. Some, like Wernle, would 
confess that He possessed a superhuman con.scious- 
ness, but decline to define it further, and hold that 
its presence was not inconsistent with grave errors. 
But others, like N. Schmidt {The Prophet of Naza¬ 
reth, and artt. ‘ Son of God ’ and ‘ Son of Man ’ in 
EBi), would know Him only as a pro^ihet whose 
character of pure self-sacrifice and faith in God 
has proved to be the higliest source of inspiration 
down to this day (cf. also G. B. Foster, The Finality 
of the Christian Religion, London, 1906, who writes 
as if J. Weiss, Wernle, Bousset, and others had 
said the last word on NT criticism, on whose 


scientific certainty all further thought must res!). 
It has become quite clear, however, that the Jesus 
whom the ‘liberals’ de])ict never existed. Few, 
says F. C. Burkitt, in his Prefa(;e to Schweitzer's 
Quest, except professed students know wdiat a 
)rotuan and kaleido.scopic figure this ‘Jesus of 
listory ' is. The stubborn facts remain that Jesus 
knew Gimself as Messiah, as unique Son of God 
and head of the Kingdom of God, and that the 
Christian Church sprang from the disciples who 
by His own self-manifestation in these sujierhuman 
relations pas.sed into a new range of experience in 
a new consciousness of the power of God. 

But another conclusion has been drawn from 
the fact that the ‘ liberal picture ’ of Jesus is 
untrue to history. With the help of the religions- 
geschichtlii he Methodr men have sought to prove 
that Christianity arose as a syncretistic religion 
(Gunkel). This again has been pushed to the 
extreme of maintaining that Jesus never existed as 
a historical person, that the gospel stories arose 
to illustrate and justify tlie faith in an ideal Christ 
as the revelation of God (cf. Drews and W. B. 
Smith). (In a<ldition to Schweitzer’s expos6 of the 
failure of the ‘ liberal ’ Lives of Jesus [o/?. cit., ch. 
xiv.], see the hostile and severe but not unjust 
pamphlet by K. H. Griitzmacher, 1st das liherale 
Jesusbild viuUern ?, Grosslichterfidde, 1907.) 

[d) The eschatological Jesus. —The reaction from 
ihe ra<lical and destructive view has been power- 
nilly aided by the rise of the eschatological view. 
It had lM‘en held inconsistent with the two primary 
a.Hsumption8 of the learned ‘circle’ that the his¬ 
torical Jesus should have taught a strictly su})er- 
natural view of the Kingdom of God. What He 
held must have been the view that the Kingshi]> of 
(iod the Father over human souls is to be conceived 
and realized wholly within the conditions of this 
life. If He spoke any words about a future life, 
He must have spoken as all human beings speak of 
that matter, in terms of faith and hope, without 
any peculiar authority arising from a superlmman 
consciousness. But the eschatologists (led by .1. 
W^eiss in the work often cited above) proved beyond 
a doubt that the eschatological sayings of Jesus 
are of assured authenticity. Moreover, they are 
not occasional utterances peculiar to ecstatic 
moments and really foreign to His main principles. 
Rather can it be proved that they underlie the 
whole course of His consciousness and penetrate 
His whole view of the Kingdom. Hence even 
His ethics flows from a mind which sees all human 
conditions and conduct in the light of eschatologi(‘al 
events and superhuman forces {Jnterimsethik). 
When He conceives of Himself as Messiah and Son 
of Man, of the Kingdom of God as near at hand, 
He is tliinking of a catastrophic, supernatural act 
of God, in whiidi He will share as its supreme 
organ and controller, by which the natural life of 
man will be submerged and a new universe be 
established. The escliatologists to whom we refer 
do not even yet break away from their ‘(urcle.’ 
I'heir j)rimary negative presuppositions hold them 
still eagerly experimenting with new way.s of ac¬ 
counting for this as an illusionary element in the 
consciousness of Jesus, and yet as one tlirough 
which a divine spirit has seized upon the course of 
human history and given men the assurance of 
God’s love. The noblest proof of the reality and 
sincerity with which men may give themselves to 
this as a compelling religious force is to be found 
in the fact that Schweitzer (at the behest of his 
Master, as he believes and says) has diverted his 
own career from that of a distinguished and 
brilliant German scholar to that ot a humble 
medical missionary in \\ est Africa. The radical 
school has put forth no higher proof that the grace 
of God is within reach of its view of Jesus. 
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2. The special influence of the sciences.—Tliere 
are si^ns that the two ^eat sciences which deal 
with tile highest forms of phenomenal history, viz. 
biology ana psychology, will yet exert powerful 
influence on Christology as well as on other sides 
of theology. 

(a) —At present biology is itself embar¬ 

rassed by two phases of discu.ssion—that concerning 
tlie nature of life (energisin—vitalism) and that 
concerning the process of evolution (mechanical, 
teleological). It is onl}' jus the meaning of vitalism, 
and of teleologicjil evolution, becomes clear to 
their advocates that etliics and theology can be 
enriched with new aids to the interpretation of 
their own tields. But some earnest eflbrts have 
already been made by British theologians to use 
these biological discussions in Christology 
D. W. Simon, Reconciliation by Incarnation, 
London, 1898 ; W. L. Walker, The Spirit and the 
Incarnation, F^dinburgh, 1901, and other works; 
W. 1). iMcLaren, Onr Growinq Creed, do. 1912; 
A. Morris Stewart, The Croum of Science, London 
1902). Such writers usually adopt some phase 
of Kenoticism, 

(6) Psychology. —Psychology ha.s proved more 
fruitful of suggestion already. That science is in 
the full flush of early and enthusiastic manhood 
and many of its fruits are most valuable, especi 
ally in relation to religious experience. Its in 
fluence on our present subject is seen, partly in 
the more careful and tliuughtful work of the 
Kenoticists, partly in the flrniness with which the 
Ritschlians describe the conditions iimier which 
they view the consciousness of Christ (cf. T. Ilfiring, 
Der chrudliche Glauhe, Calw and Stuttgart, 1906, 
Eng. tr.. The Christian Faith, London, 1913). But 
chiefly its influence is seen in the ‘ Voluntarism ’ of 
men like K. Seeberg (Die Gi'undwahrJu'iten dcr 
christlichen Religioid, Leif>zig, 1906, Eng. tr.. 
The Fundo mental Truths of the Christian Religion ^ 
London, 1908) and A. Schlatter [Das chridlThe 
Dogma, Calw and Stuttgart, 1911), W. Temple in 
Foundations may abso b<‘ named here. Tiie ijosition 
of Seeherg (nj). cit. p. 22211.) is stated as follows: 
‘The God-will that guides the history of mankind 
to salvation entered into liistory in Jesus, became 
man in Him, and worked after the method of 
human history in His words and deeds.’ By this 
‘ personal God-will,’ Seeberg, who has disowned 
the conclusions of ancient theology, does not mean 
a mere operative force such as proceeds from God 
actively olsewliere, but the divine l^er.son Himself. 
For ‘a [>erson is nothing else than conscious will.’ 
Hence this divine Person w orked in the human life of 
Jesu.s so that ‘ He could not look upon His thoughts 
otherwi.se than as God’s thoughts. He could not 
will, without the consciousness that God willed.’ 

‘ His divine personal wall or His divine personality 
was for His own consciousness the eternal Son of 
the Father in heaven.’ Schlatter (op. cit. § 87, 

‘ Die Ewigkeit .Je.su’) goes further in his estimate of 
the eternal nature of Jesus. The words of Jesus 
and the Epistles do not set His deity and humanity 
beside each other as two static objects (‘ ruhende 
Dinge’), but sneak of a volitional bond (‘Willens- 
verband ’). He approaches the biological point of 
view when he says further; ‘In that the Word 
became flesh the humani^ of Jesus was begotten 
(‘erzeugt’) through the Divine word and serves, 
therefore, 8U5 its seat and organ’ (p. 362). Hence 
the Incarnation is not to be viewed merely os a 
process (as with Dorner in his famous exposition. 
System of Christian Do< trine, Edinburgn, 1882, 
vol. iii.) but as an act of God which underlay the 
whole process of growth. This appeal to the idea 
of will is not, however, completely worked out by 
any Christologist. The fact is that neither for 
ethics nor for Christology have the psyclioiogical 


data of our day l)een thoroughly explo^. The 
whole meaning of the word ‘consciousness is under¬ 
going a portentous change. The very question of 
the subconscious, a region shadowy and unexplored, 
to which San(lay [Christologies Ancient and 
Modern) has gone for help, is complicated by the 
almost terrifying phenomena of dissociated person¬ 
alities (see Morton Prince, The Dissociation of a 
Personality, New York, 1906). There we have a 
demonstration of the most astounding kind a« to 
the complex nature of the human consciousness. 
It has its various centres and its intricate interplay 
among these. Even though the actual phenomena 
and Indden processes come to light only in abnormal 
conditions, they prove that in the normal con- 
scioii8ne.ss something ha.s power over them to reduc-e 
them to unity and harinony. But all this is cited 
here not as giving us any sure clue, but to [)rove 
that, w hen henceforth we speak of the conscious- 
ne.ss of Jesus as carrying with it the divine and 
the human, and as manilosting a range and rich¬ 
ness of power al)ove that of our ordinary human 
life, modern investigation of our consci()iisnes.s 
encourages us to believe that we are not speaking 
in mere contradictions. The idea that conscious¬ 
ness means a stream or series of events i.s dead, 
and the other idea tliat a will can operate at only 
one ‘centre of (ainsciousness ’ must die too. 

In view' of the.se facts as to our confused .situation, 
it may seem more than daring that any one should 
ofl'er a direct and constructive statement on the 
Cliristological problem. Biitit w’ould be inconclusive 
not to sum up various suggestions made in tlie course 
of this article in a brief arnl practical manner. 
'I’lic pre.sent writer believe.s that tlie ‘ doiible-a-'peet ’ 
theory—to use a [)sychologieal tenninus tc hoicus 
—of the Kitschlians is only an irmdenuate piece 
of homage to tlie nerpltexities of tiie hour. 'Idie 
Church has always lield that its Christ is a divine 
being who entered the conditions of man’s experi¬ 
ence, and as the meiliator between God and man. 
God was in Christ reconciling the world ’ is a word 
w'hich cannot be excluded from tlie gospel. The 
realistic, as opposed to the Komantieist , A gnostic, or 
Monistic view’, is the one W'ith which ('hnstianity 
arose, and by which alone, it would seem, it can 
move and win the world’s conscience and heart to 
God. 

vii. A POSITIVE STATEMENT.—!. A doubic pre¬ 
supposition.—VVe assume tliat we must conceive of 
Go<i in terms of personality as self-coriscions \\’ill. 
We cannot believe in the jiossibility of an absolute 
personality unless we see that the finite personal 
nature of man contains elements which act only, 
even within our limits, in virtue of their capacity 
for, or tendency tow’ards, an infinite content. 
Reason, feeling, and will have each their inlinite 
or ab.solnte side. Itw’as the supreme gift of Kant 
to moilcni thought to make this chmr tlirough his 
three Critiques. It is in this fact that the specu¬ 
lative ground for an Incarnation must once for all 
be laid. 

3. The historic consciousness.— (a) A unique 
form of consciousness. —That which we find in the 
Person of the historic Christ is neither a conscious¬ 
ness working wholly w ithin human limits, nor a con¬ 
sciousness fiossessed of actually infinite knowledge 
and power (or of the sense of actual achievement and 
victory), nor a life in which there is a constant 
oscillation between the finitude of the human and 
the infinitude of the divine, as if they were mutu¬ 
ally exclusive. It is a type of conscious will which 
is apparently consistent with itself, and able to 
enter into real relations with us, * full of grace and 
truth,’ possessed at once of human and superhuman 
knowledge, purity, and power. The Christian con¬ 
sciousness has never rested itself on His mere and 
complete identity with os. Fur mankind has had 
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many geniuses, many saints, many prophets, and 
they are aJl dead. It is the iiilinite dillerence of 
Christ from us that has made an infinite diflorence 
forus. It is what is more than human in Him,even 
in His sympathy, that has transformed the meaning 
of life from despair to a glorious hope in God. But 
the ‘ more than human ’ is human. And this must 
be possible if God and man are spiritual, conscious 
beings. 

{h) The, superhuTJUin * aspect ’ or ‘ element *—That 
which we see is a consciousness which is funda¬ 
mentally of the same type as the human, and yet 
working in a range more than human. Human it 
is in that (1) He grew in knowledge, knew what 
it is to face the coming task and wrestle with 
actual nroblerns of His own life; ( 2 ) He depended 
on Gocl, found Himself, as all men do, resting on 
the invisible Controller of all; (.3) He was open 
to all the j)hysical experiences of mankind. 
Superhuman it is in that (1) He possesses direct 
superhuman knowlege of God, and that not by pro¬ 
phetic inspiration but in virtue of a Sonship rela¬ 
tion, whatever that may be (Mt 11”'’'-); (‘^) He is 
conscious of the flawless will—of perfect moral 
harmony with (iod ; (3) He reveals Himself a.s in a 
unique, supreme, redemptive relation with the 
whole race of mankind ; (4) He, in claiming Mes- 
siahship and universal Lordship, was conscious of 
a future relationship to mankind, i.e. of the (con¬ 
tinuation of his control of histriry after His own 
death, and of His supremacy over nature. 

(c) The problem of every human birth and this 
j^oblem .—In solving the problem of this Person it 
IS much more important than theologians realize 
to remember that we have not yet explained the 
ordinary human individual. How does the new 
human individual arise ? By w hat process is, not 
only the physical, but the physico-spiritual, nature 
constituted? Is there a universe of life distinct 
from the physical, as O. Lodge supjioses? Is there 
a universe and an evolution of numtal facts or 
natures distinct again from impersonal life as well 
as from the physical? Is there a unity of the 
universe of mental or spiritual facts such U\Q,t there 
the facts which become fulfilled as human person¬ 
alities are alreaxly of various grades within that 
unity ? If, out of that non-physical universe of 
mental living facts, one of a unique kind, but 
identical in type with the human, should enter into 
the stream of human life, evidently the history of 
the resulting individual must manifest at least 
some of the very characteristics which wo have 
enumerated alxive. If, then, the question is asked 
how this self-conscious fact is related to that of the 
parents (or parent), we must answer that no dis¬ 
cussion of tliat is possible till we know how the 
self-conscious fact in the ordinary human babe is 
related to the self-con-scious nature of the father 
and mother respectively. What is it, if anything, 
that enters from the mental structure of the 
parents into that of their child ? What is evident 
in the case of Jesus is that through the processes 
of human birth an individual has arisen whose 
self-conscious nature manifests itself os of a new 
type. The basis of His being as a Man must have 
some difference in it, to account for the difl'erence 
in His active consciousness. 

{d) A new kind of historic self ,—The question of 
the ancient Church, w'hether this new individual 
has all the ‘ parts’ of human nature, such as body 
or soul or spirit, is entirely irrelevant here and for 
us. And we shall make no headway till we see 
that irrelevancy. Human nature is not composed 
of ‘ parts’ peculiar to itself (in that ancient sense); 
e,q.y it shares its physical history and nature 
with the lower animals. It shares its mental 
and spiritual nature, perhaps, with innumerable 
orders of beings, whether below or above its own 


peculiar structure and capacity, which are at 
any rate different in their present s[)here and mode 
of action. This individual, Jesu.s, is not just 
‘ humanity,’ whatever that is, plus some element 
that is not human. This is not a human person¬ 
ality of the ordinary type with another non-human 
personality tied to him by some inconceivable 
nexus, any more than it is simply a man of unusual 
mystical piety living close to God. This is a new 
type of personality which has arisen within the 
processes of human life. It is human, yet more 
than human, somewhat as man is truly animal and 
more than animal, yet not a ‘ monster.’ This new 
ty[te of personality manifests all the fundamental 
traits of human nature. Dependence and growth, 
instinct, intuition and reasoning, moral insight 
and love, are all manifested in the life of Jesus. 
His life employs the fundamental categories of the 
human understanding. Yet there is a strange 
quality and intensity, and a range, in his use of 
those powers which the Christian Church, even 
from the lirst roup of disci[des, culways recognized 
as more than nteiely human. The absence of sin 
alone reveals ihc inhabitant of another moral uni- 
ver.so toan our.^, 'fhe sen.se of authority over all 
men for time eternity puts Him in a dilferent 
rela'ion with time and eternity. And this, we may 
assume nov', is no mere exaggeration of human 
auvbLinns or wildness of a])ostolic devotion. It is 
bbe '^r\ rnjvelatiop of the meaning and purpose 
and reality of the will of God. And yet again it is 
just becai.se that which is superhuman in this new 
and wonc rous type of personality is so human that 
it breaks and makes again our nroken hearts. It 
is the 'ision of the capacity and tentlency of our 
human personality as fuihlled in this uniijue per- 
.sonality that at once rebukes and inspires our 
con.scifuice and our will. It is not a man raised to 
the degree of a Christ, but another mind and will 
than ours, and yet ours in type, that has entered 
into all the fundamentul conditions and piocesses 
of our human life, for love of man and with the 
heart of a redeemer beating in His breast. The 
vice of Apolliuarism was not that it sought to 
discover a deeper and organic basis for the unity 
of the divine and human in Christ, but that, 
after asserting the essential identity in type of 
the divine and human, it then set them over 
against one another in its analysis of human nature 
into three ‘parts’ and its subtraction of one of 
them to make place for the Logos. 

3 . Three question!.—But we must now approai h 
the matter from the other side and ask ourselves 
(a) What or who was this self-conscious mental 
bein^ or fact? ( 6 ) How did He enter into this new 
relation with hu\nan life ? (c) What ditl’erence did 

this new relation make to Him ? 

(a) In answer to the first ^estion, we must 
note the following facts, (a) Theology does not 
say without careful discrimination that God be¬ 
came man. The Johannine thought distinguishes 
the Logos as an element in the being of God, and 
the Logos is a form of conscious will, for He is the 
eternal Son. ‘ He became llesh,’ The Pauline con¬ 
ception likewise distinguishes the Son from the 
Father and speaks of God ‘sending His Son,’ of 
Christ ‘emptying Himself* of the ‘form of God’ 
in which He exist^. 

(^) We must never conceive of this union of 
God and man in Christ either so as to make it 
merely mechanical or, at the other extreme, so as to 
reduce it to a piece of human sentimental idealism. 
It is God through His Son, or the Logos in the 
name of and for the whole nature of GoJ, entering 
into the conditions of human life. Hence w^emust 
carry through the fundamental idea of Apollinaris 
more vigorously than he did, and so escape his 
fatal error. For the NT and indeed the mind of 
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the ordinary, healtliy-minded, non-theoloj^ical 
liever liave always assumed that tlie mind and will 
of Jesus weie more than Innuan, just as they liave 
always assniie'd that the mind and will of Clod are 
mind and will, and therefore of one tyjie with 
mind and will in ua. Tlie self-eonscious being, 
the pre existent Christ, the Son of Clod, entered 
as an individual, vital, and mental organism into 
tlie process of physical, organic history in the 
woml) of His earthly mother, and grew uj> among 
men as a new type of human personality. To 
nickname the resultant person a ‘ monster,’ ‘ neither 
Clod nor man,’ etc., w'ouid be in our day and in our 
richer ami more complicated universe a mere out¬ 
rage cd' careless thought. The principal [loint is 
that there must be some analogy between the 
manner of tliis supreme Incarnation and the 
manner of that other kind of incarnation which 
takes ])lacc in tlie case of every self-con.scious per¬ 
sonality that is born into our world. Hut we can- 
n(»t identity or discuss that analogy until natural 
science and psy( hology have combined to tell us the 
manner in w hich the ordinary being is fasiiioned in 
one person out of spirit, or living mind, and tlesh. 

(6) In answer to the second question, we must 
make the following observations, (a) This is not 
a completely new problem for theology. In jirin- 
eiple the same problem is presented by the very 
fact of creation, and of creation in all its grades, 
and of tlicsc grades in all the stages of their evolu¬ 
tion or co-ordination in the process of time. IIow' 
is God inwardly and actively related to anything 
that is not God ? This is the liattle-groiind of 
pantheisrii and theism. How is His mind related 
to any other mind? That is tiie battle-ground of 
iilealisin and its doctrine of knowledge. How' is 
His will related to the freedom of the human w’ill ? 
That is the battle-ground of determinism and the 
doctrine of moral resjxmsibility. Now' thi.s great 
problem, how the divine and eternal One could 
clothe Himself with the forms and conditions of 
human experience, so far even as to ‘taste death’ 
Himself, is as a problem the climax of all the j)re- 
ceding problems. Tliey, os it were, lead up it. 
The (question. How dues the <livine mind work in 
relation to any process in time and snace ? is simj))}' 
the vestibule of this grander problem—how' the 
divine niiml, whicli must have its distinctive ex¬ 
perience of time and space, clothed itself in the 
conditions of human, temporal, and spatial experi¬ 
ence in the Person of Jesus Christ. 

(/3) The answer must be found in either of two 
forms of statement, if we once decline to rest either 
in the unreasoned but not unreasonable positivism 
of communal faith or in the reasoned j.>ositivi8m of 
the agnostic. 

(1) The Son of God did by a fupreme act of will aa It were 
with(lraw the ran'.^'e of action of His powers, and by the same 
act (Ji(| enter throuj^h a human birth into the orj^anic physical 
conditions and thus into the relations of a dependent heinj^ in 
the midst of human .sexMety. 

(2) The Hon of God did by an act of His divine will odd to the 
relations or ranj^e of action of His will and mind the historic 
experience of a human hein^r. While active ever in all other 
directions, He resolved In one direction, i.e. in His conscious 
relalion.s with mankind, as it were, to bind the organic process 
of man's life in a new relation to Himself, i.e. to (piicken into 
org:anic action, in the womb of Mary, the principle of life 
and consciousness which rij>ened into the man Jesus, so that 
through that definite and restricted, or rather definite and 
newly opened, channel of communication with the inner side 
of man’s life he should receive Into H is eternal conscious self the 
very expenence of a human being (this view is partially worked 
out by Frank Weston. The One Christ, Ivondon, 1907). The 
difficulty that this suggests two centres of consciousness In the 
life of the Hon of God is not so heavy nowadays. The modern 
view of the complexity, the varied centres and elements, of our 
own human consciousness is making us less confident that two 
or more centres of consciousness are inconceivable. And 
Sanday’s suggestion concerning the subconscious as the loctie of 
the Incarnation, when more thoroughly worked out, may prove 
valuable to this theory. 

(c) ThU haa led ap to the third question : For 


what did the Incarnation take place? Gan we 
dare to say what tlillerence this new relation of 
God and man made for God? It seems obvious 
that, if it has made an intinito dillerence for man, 
tliat result must rest upon a corresponding diller- 
ence it has made for God (doctrine oi Atonement). 
The essential thing regarding the general idea or 
form of that dillerence mav be presented in this 
way. (a) The idea of the identity of original tyjie 
between the divine and human naturt's must not 
make us imagine tiiat the gulf between the Creator 
and the creation is abolislied, or bridged, or even 
lessened. Still the separation of the creation from 
the Creator is infinite both in itlea and fundamental 
fact. {^) Now there must be a meaning to that 
ditl’erence on each .side of the gulf—which is peculiar 
to that side. It is quite evident that man can 
never come to experience the reality of that self- 
dependence which belongs and can belong alone to 
God. Man’s ellort to taste it is the root in each 
man’s life of bis most dismal and destructive sin. 
He cannot cross the gulf and feel and act as God. 
Hut does the same restriction apply to God ? All 
el.se in His creation lies open perfectly to His mind 
ami will. There is no secret in the nature or action 
of matter, in the insensate life of the plants, or in 
the blind impulse of the animal, which does not lie 
com]>letelyopen to His mind. There is nothing t bci c 
to exjierience. In these facts a finite content unfolds 
itself fullv and in all its beauty to the divine mind 
wliich willed it all. 

Hut in man is it so? Here all the reality of 
creaturehood is gnitbered up with the infinitude of 
a subjective, rational, moral, conscious experience ; 
dependence — or creaturehood — is felt, thought, 
realized through all the range of human activity in 
a unique and supreme manner, 'riiere is something 
here that not even a divine observer posse.sses or 
realizes by observing. His sympatliy is wondrous, 
but yet it is sympathy acro.ss the gulf. His deep, 
infinitely deep, observation of man’s experience 
l an never be a substitute or full e<iuivalcnt for that 
ex|)erience. To see and understand depeiulence is 
not the same as to live by its virtue ; to create, 
trace, and watch growth is not the same as to grow ; 
:o measure the sorrow of that other creaturely 
icart even to the last quiver of its subtlest and 
deepest thrill of pain is yet not to know it a.H the 
subject of it. Even to ta.ste tiod’s pain is dillerent 
Gom ta.sting man’s. Now tlie Incarnation means 
that there is this one final fact in His universe with 
which God would completely identify Himself, one 
fact not yet made His own whicdi could lM‘come 
His own only in one way. Can He cros.s the gulf ? 
Can He, the eternal divine Will, who low tasted 
what it is to be a Creator, and to rule, and inform, 
and bear the conscious burden of all the universe 
of dependent beings, can He yet put our own 
peculiar cup to His lips and taste even that human 
dependence itself—on the human side—in its very 
essence? The Habe at Bethlehem, the tired 
Physician in Galilee, the praying Servant of 
Jahweh, the Man on the Cross with the broken 
leart—what if all that means that He lias tasted 
what it is to be a man ? And, in love. 
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Wurziiiirg, 1898 ; T. Adamson, Studies of the Mind in Christ, 
F.dinhurgh, 1898; A. E. Garvie, Studies in the Inner Life of 
Jesus, London, 1907. 

V. Tmk ikktkink Of TUB Pkrson or Christ, —(1) Collections of 
the Creeds. -A. Hahn, Hibhothek der Symbols und GLaubens- 
regeln der alten Kirche''^, ed. (1. I,. Hahn, Breslau, 1807; P. 
SchafF, ('reeds of ('hristendorn, 3 vols., f/oudon, 1877. (2) 

HisU)ries of the doctrine. - I. A. Dorner, H iston/of the Develop¬ 
ment of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, Eng. tr., 6 voh., 
Edinburgh, 1863 ; general Histories of Doctritie : A. Harnack. 
Eng. tr., 7 vols., London, 1894-99 ; G. P. Fisher, E<linhurgh, 
1896 ; R. Seeberg, 2 voIk. , Leipzig, 1898 ; F. Loofs, Le>tfaden'\ 
Halle, 1893. (3) Modern Christology.— E. Giinther, Die Nntioick- 
lung der Lehre von der Person Chnsti iin xix. Jahrhundert, 
Tubingen, 1911 ; A. B. Bruce, The H umi Hat ion of Christ'^, VaUu- 
burgh, 1881 ; W, Sanday, Christoloyies Ancient and Modem, 
Oxford. B)10; R. L. Ottiey, The Doctrine of the Incarnation, 
2 vols., l/ondon, 1896 ; H. K. Mackintosh, 7'he Doctrine of the 
Person of Jesus ('hrist, FMinhurgh, 1912. ^4) Some special dis¬ 

cussions.—H. M. Gwatkin, Nftnfte* o/AnanisTn^, Cambridge, 
1900 ; H. Schultz, Die Lehre von der Gottheit Christi, Gotha, 
1881; A. M. Fairbairn, Studies in the Life of Christ, lyondon, 
1881, Philosophy of the Christian Religum, do. lb02‘,C. A, Briggs, 
The Messiah of the Gospels, Edinburgh, 1894, The Messiah of the 
Apostles, do. 1896 ; Ecce Humo^, Tx)ndon and Cambridge, 1866. 

W. Dougla.s Mackenzie. 

JESUS CHRIST IN JUDAISM.—The re¬ 
lations betAveen Judaism and Cliristianity have 
seldom been friendly. The early Church soon dis¬ 
carded its Jewish element; and, in the centuries 
during Avhich Christianity had the power to perse¬ 
cute, the Jewish people were thought of, not as 
the natural kindred of Jesus, hut as those who 
had rejected and killed Him. There was seldom a 
good word for the Jews, excejit from those who 
were not Christians. Jews, on their side, had no 
reason to love the Christians, or to say any good 
of them. The coming of Christ into the world had 
perhaps brought blessing to the Gentiles ; but to 
Israel it was the herald of sull’ering, more severe 
and more prolonged than any which had been 
endured in tiie earlier ages. 

It would not he unreasonable to expect that the 
Jews, in their literature, should be most bitter 
against the founder of the Christian religion, as 
being tlie primary source of all their misery ; yet 
that is not the case. The remarkable fact about 
the Jewish literature, whether of the Talmudic 
period, or of tlie Middle Ages, or of our own day, 
IS the infrequency of any reference to C hrist Him¬ 


self. There is plenty of polemic against CIn isti ans 
mainly in regard to doctrine. Tlie Jews were 
never at a loss to defend tlieir religion, in all it.M 
length and breadth, against Chri.stian attack ; hut 
they said very little about Jesus. The main reason 
was that they had very little to say. No douhi , 
the knowledge that anything that they might say 
about Him would he unfavourably judged made 
them reticent in times when perseemtion wa.s to he 
feared. Hut, ajiart from that, they really knew 
very little about Him, and had no interest in 
knowing more. Only in recent times has there 
been, on the part of the Jewish writers, a real 
de.sire for fuller knowledge of the historical facts 
concerning Him, and a recognition that tlieie was 
something to he learned wliich Israel would he the 
better for knowing. 

The period covered by the Talmud incliide.s the 
birth of Jesus and the rise of the Christian Chiireh. 
In the Talmud, accor»liiigly, and the cognate litera¬ 
ture will he found whatever the Judaism of the 
lirst five centuries after CTirist has to say about 
Him. Something is said ; but the amount i.s ex¬ 
tremely small, and the statements are selilom of 
any imjiortance. There is enough to show that the 
jier.son mentioned in the tradition of the sehools 
under the names of Hen Handira, Hen Stada, and 
J‘’shu-ha-N68H, was certainly the historical Jesus ; 
but the tratiitioji about Him is very scanty, and 
adds nothing to what is known from the Gospels. 

When collected together, the references to Jesus 
in tlie liahhinical literature may seem not incon¬ 
siderable in quantity and contents, and the reatler 
may get the impression that llu^y form a nioie 
important element in that literature than they do. 
It is, however, a comnlete mistake to supjiose that 
in that literature tliere is an undercurrent of 
hostility to Christianity or to its founder. TTie 
Itahhis were thinking or their own religion, not of 
any other; an<l when, in a jRassing allusion, a 
chance remark here and there, they did refer to 
Je.siis, it was only by way of a maiginal note, so 
to speak, illustrating their argument ; it was not 
for any intrinsic; importance of the suhjec't. TTiere 
does not seem to have been, in the mind of any of 
the Talmudic Kahbis, a recognition of the great¬ 
ness of Jesus. He was remembered, so far as He 
was remembered at all, as the man who had chietly 
brought dissension to Israel, and the nearest ap- 
jiroach to a delined opinion about Him in the 
Palmud is the statement (Bab. Snnh. 1076) that ‘ lie 
iractised magic and deceived and led astray Israel.’ 
(ound that statement there gradually gathered 
stray hits of gos.sip alnuit Him, coarse allusions to 
His birth, reminiscences of His trial, and tlie like, 
having siifhcient re.sernblance to the gosjiel nar¬ 
rative* to show who is referred to, hut not enough 
precision to be of any value as indejieiident 
evidence. It is more likely that they were hase^l 
on what was learnerl from intercourse with Chris¬ 
tians than that the Ttabbis themselves read the 
Gospels, Hut the point at present is that Jesus 
was of very small account in the range of ideas 
expressed in the Kahhinical literature of tlie first 
live centuries. He lielonged to Christianity ; and 
Judaism went its own way, caring nothing for 
Him or for the religion that He founded. 

The Talmudic period was one of luiicli hardship 
for Israel, but not sjiecially on account of Christian 
oppression. Indeed, the Talmud does not seem to 
mention Christian oppression of the Jews. It does 
refer to the adoption of Christianity as tlie religion 
of the emjiire, hut does not connect therewith any 
especial display of hostility towards Israel. In the 
Middle Ages, on the other hand, the Cliristians 
sought to oppress the Jews, and the attitude of the 
latter towarus Christianity and its founder natur¬ 
ally underwent a change. They were put on their 
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defence when charged with holding,' false doctrine, 
and especially witli speakin^j hlaspheiny against 
Jesus. Converted Jews were able to tell their 
Christian brethren of the unseemly passages in the 
Talmud which referred to Him, and the Christian 
controversialists eagerly caught up the weapon. 
^Vdlat use they made of it may be seen in the 
Pugio Fidei of Ita^mundus Martinus (13th cent. ; 
ed. l^aris, 1651). The defenders of Judaism met 
the attack, so far as it related to Jesus, by assert 
ing that the person referred to in the abusive 
passages of the Talmud was not the Jesus who 
founded Christianity, but another Jesus, who had 
lived nearly a century earlier; and a good deal of 
atUmtion was given by mediaival Jewish writers 
to the chronological argument by which this asser¬ 
tion w'as supported.^ 

Hut the attack was directed not against the 
Talmud alone. The book just mentioned, the 
Pugio Fidei^ reproduced the whole (so far as known 
to the writer) of an anonymous lampoon u})on 
Jesus, bearing the title of T6l‘d6th i^sku (ed., 
e.g., E. Hischolt’, Eoi[»zig, 1895). Traces of this 
book can be found ;us carl^" os the 9th cent., and it 
was pr()l)ably of Ccrnian origin. It is a connected 
story, based on the Talmudic references to Jesus, 
and ainplilied in a manner which was, no doubt, 
intended to be w'itty, but is now very dull. The 
coarse allusions in the Talmud are made the most 
of ; and the whole book is disagreeable. Editions 
of it are still published in our own day, but it 
W’oiild bo unjust to say that it is representative 
of Jewish thought about Jesus. It represents the 
miserable revenge of the persecuted Jew of the 
baser sort for the sullerings which lie endured at the 
hand of Christians ; but it has never been acknow¬ 
ledged by the leaders of Judaism as anything more 
than an unseemly satire. Judaism luus borne its 
martyrdom in a nobler spirit than that which pro¬ 
duced the T6l*duth; and the attitude of media*val 
Jews is delined with far greater accuracy in the 
polemic whicli disclaimed any intention of dis¬ 
courtesy towards Him than in the petty malice 
which made a burlcsnue of Him. In other words, 
the Jews of the Middle Ages would have left Him 
alone, if they had not been com{)elled to speak of 
Him in self-defence. 

Coming to modern times, we find a change in 
the attitude of Jews towards Jesus, not indeed 
shown by all Jew’s, but exempli lied in some of 
their most eminent writers. Probably it is true of 
the great mass of Jews, whose circumstances have 
kept away from them the infiuences of modem 
thought, that they have no idea about Jesus at 
all, except as of one who did harm to Israel long 
ago ; but, where increasing security and liberty 
allow’ed Jewish sctiolarship to profit by modern 
methods of research, there has l>eeji a breaking 
away from the old |:>osition of silent hostility to, 
or unwilling mention of, Jesus. The first to leal 
the W’ay in this new direction was I. M. Jost, w ho 
wrote with warm indignation of the way in which 
the saint and martyr of Nazareth was treated 
{Gesek. des Judenturns, Leipzig, 1857-59, i. 398- 
409). 

The line thus opened up by Jost was followed 
by Graetz, w hose History of the Jews {Gesch, dcr 
Judeuy ed. 1863, iii. 222-252) would be memorable 
for its treatment of Christianity, if for nothing 
else. Graetz boldly expressed his admiration for 
Jesus, whom he regarded os an Es.sene, misrepre- 
sente<I no less by the flattery of his followers tlian 
by the malice of his enemies. The sketch of 

* The theory If worked out by David Qans, Zernal). Daufid, 
ed. 1785, pt. ii. p. 12^; Abarbanel, JUajane Jeshua, Ferrara, 
1651, p. 67* ; Salman Zebl, JudUcher Theriak (cited by J. A. 
EisenmenKer, EnhUcktes Judentum, abridKed ed,, Dresden, 
1H92-9.3, i. 231); Abraham Pcriseol, Maggtn Abraham, pt. ii. ch. 

^'1 (citerl by Elsenmen^rer, i. 2&0 f.). I 


Jesns given by ( iriietz is no douht open to much 
criticism ; but tlie point is that it was seriously 
meant os a |)ortrait, and was an attemfit to do 
justice to Jesus from the side of Judaism. Natur¬ 
ally, the Jewish historian does not .see in Him 
w’hat most Christians see. He describes a purely 
human Jesus, and does not admit into his portrait 
by any means all that Christians would include in 
the humanity of Jesus. Hut, witli all its short¬ 
comings, Graetz's account of Jesus is far al)Ove any¬ 
thing that Judaism had ever said on the subject up 
till tlieii. 

Neither Graetz nor Jost wavered in the slightast 
degree in his lo} iilty to Judaism, hut Ixith showed 
themselves able to rise high aUive the harriers of 
religious dillerence, and to express as well os to 
feel a real atlmiiation for the founder of that 
religion whicli had wrought such evil for Israel. 
The example of Graetz and Jost has made it im- 
fKissihle for Jew ish writers, even of more conserva¬ 
tive tendencies, U) revert to the former attitude 
towards Jesus. 1. H. Weiss is one ot the more 
conservative scholars; hut in Ids Dor Dor we- 
Dorshaw (5 vols., Vienna, 1871-91), i. 232 -234, he 
writes of Jesus with respect, though not with 
enthusiasm. 

The JF contains a long article on Jesus, liesides 
many incidental references to Him in other articles ; 
anil in all of these, notably in that especially 
concerned with Him, tliere is a free and candid 
recognition of the nobility of character of .lesu.s. 
Naturally, the writers press the likeness between 
His teaching and that of the Kahhis of the 
Talmudic period, and are somewhat unwilling to 
admit His originality ; hut they frankly own that 
He must have been a great man, raised up by Gixl 
for the work that He did. A Jew could hardly be 
exnected to go further than that. 

The extreme limit hitherto reached in Jewi.sh 
appreciation of Jesus is seen in the writings of 
C. G. Monteliore, notably in his Synoptic Gospels 
(London, 19D9). Tliat a Jew should w'rite such a 
lx>ok at all would have been tliought impossible 
only a few years ago, and perhaps Monteliore is 
the only one who could do so even now'. The 
treatment of the subject is nuite diflerenl from 
that which a Christian woulu anply ; there is a 
frankne.ss of criticism in regard to Jesus from 
w hich most Christians would shrink, or for which 
they w'ould see no necessity. Hut there is also a 
whole-hearted admiration and even reverence for 
Jesus which is all the more striking because it is 
entirely free from theological convention. Juda¬ 
ism can scarcely )^et nearer to Jesus w’itlioiit 
ceasing to he Judaism. He that as it may, it is 
from the side of Judaism that there has come this 
latest and fullest recognition of the greatness of 
Jesus, as seen by other than Christian eyes. And, 
in giving it, Judaism lias made a nolile return for 
what has been done to her in the name and by the 
professed follow'ers of Christ. 

LrriRA'njRR.—H. Laible, yeifud Chriatus xmThnlmiid, I/eipzijf, 
1891; S. Krauss, Das LebenJrftu nach jud. lU rlin, 

1902; R. T. Herford, Chrittianity in Talmud ami Midrash, 
I/ondon, 1908; J, Jacobs, At Others taw Him, do. 1896; H. L. 
Stradc, Jetut, dis UartliksTund die Christen, lyelpzijit, 1910. 

K. Travkks Hf.iifdkd. 

JESUS CHRIST IN MUHAMMADAN¬ 
ISM.— See Qur’an. 

JESUS CHRIST IN ZOROASTRIANISM. 

—Christianity attained to considerable imjiortance 
in Sasanian Persia (cf. J. Labourt, Chrxstianisine 
dans V empire perse sous la dynastic sassanidey 
Paris, 1904), and, though it is true that the 
Chri.stians never reached a high proportional 
number, their religion became of sufficient signifi¬ 
cance to warrant Zoroastrian theologians in attack¬ 
ing it. In their polemic the figure of the founder 
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of Christianity was not spared, especially in 
DdtUtdn-i-Dinik, xxxvii. 90-li‘2, and Sikand-gilm- 
dn'ik Vijdr, xv., both documents datinj^ from the 
latter half of the 9th century, ddie former pas.saj^e, 
in condemning ‘ tlie compiled sayings of the Ahra- 
liam of the Christians, which are the word of him 
who is also called their Messiah,’ criticizes the 
declaration that Christ has died and yet is not dead. 

The important passage is the second. This 
bef^ins by assailinj^ the doctrine of the Vir^n Birth, 
which is declared to rest merely on the assertion of 
a woman ‘ who was known for incapacity ’ (a term 
which the 8kr. version takes to mean ‘ miscon¬ 
duct’). If Christ is the Son of God, lie, ‘ throu^di 
sonship to the sacred being, is not otherwise than 
the meaner creatures which the sacred being pro¬ 
duced and created ’; and, if He was bom. He must 
die like all other creatures. To the author, Martan- 
farux, it was incredible that, if Christ was identical 
with God, God would descend ‘ into the womb of a 
woman who was a Jew,’ and, finally, be put to an 
ignominious death. The Cmcifixion is attacked 
for two reasons : if it were to demonstrate the fact 
of the resurrection of the dead, it might have been 
>roved in some other way unless tlie divine know- 
edge is finite; if it were ‘accepted by him, as a 
yoke of a new description, through his own will,’ 
the executioners should not have been cursed by 
Christ (based on a distorted remini.scence of Mt 

232«.a4-M pp 1147-50) 

The doctrine of the Trinity is also assailed. 
Assuming the truth of the Christian statem<‘nt: 

* that the father an<i sroi and pure spirit are three names whi(‘h 
are not separate one from the other, nor is one foremost, and 
this, too, that, thoujjrh a son, he is not less than the father, but 
in every knowlerig^e oqual to the father, why now is one to call 
him by a different name?’ {Sik,-gum. Vij. xv. 46). 

Again, tlie enuality of the Hersons in the Trinity 
is assailed, anu it is alleged, on the basis of Mk 
13*'”, that the Son cannot he equal to the Father 
in know-ledge. It is furtlier argued that the Jews 
slew Christ at the will of the Father, whence, with 
an allusion to Mt 10^, ground is sought for an 
attack upon the tenet of the freedom of the will ; 
and attention is called to the fact that, whereas 
Christ declared that He came not to d<?stroy, but 
to fulfil, the law arul the prophets (Mt 6*'), ‘all his 
sayings and commands were those that are dissi- 
patersand afflictive for the rules and law's of Moses.’ 

Perhaps the most noteworthy pliilosonhical argu¬ 
ment advanced, in view of the strongly dualistic 
trend of later Zoroastrianism (see art. DUAid.^^M 
[Iranian], vol. v. p. Ill f.), is that the author of the 
‘ Douht-lfi^pelling Explanation’ assuntes through¬ 
out his polemic that Cliristianity holds that God is 
the sole Creator, and, therefore, must have been 
the source of evil as widl as of good, Avhereas the 
NT plainly shows a belief in a separate power of 
evil (cf. §§ 18-24, 63-70, 77-89, 97-151). 

The precise source from whicli the j>olenust drew 
is yet to be discovered, but, as one of the proper 
names occurring elsewhere in the treatise betrays 
a Syriac origin (West, SBE xxiv. p. xxviii), it was 
probably derived from faulty reading of a Syriac 
version—or a translation from a Syriac text—com¬ 
bined with reminiscences of Christian doctrine 
current in Persia. 

LirKRATrRK.-B. W. West, SBB xviil. [1882] 107f., xxlv. 
[ 1886 ] 229-243. LOUIS U. GRAY, 

JESUS, SOCIETY OF.-~See Jesuits. 

JEWEL (Buddhist).—The ‘jewel’(Pali ratana, 
Skr. raincL^ also mani) plays a prominent part in 
the cult and terminology of Buddhism, tliroughout 
all sections of that religion. This conspicuou.sness 
of its symbolism in practical Buddhism is, we shall 
show, owing to the fact, not hitherto recognized, 
that this symbolism incorporates the deeply rooted 


archaic belief in the magical efficacy of the fabulous 
wish-granting gem as the means of procuring long 
life and immortality. Our inquiry into the source of 
this symbolism sheds much new interesting and im¬ 
portant light upon the question of Buddhist origins. 

1. Prevalence.—d'he e[)i thet of ‘ jewel ’ is applied 
to Buddlia not only as the first member ot the 
‘ Buddhist Triad ’ or ‘ Three Jewels’ (Tri-ratna) in 
whom every professing Buddhist must take his or 
her ‘refuge’ (briranam), but also independently. 
F’or that saint is described in the earliest Pali 
canon ^ as the possessor of ‘the seven jc^wels’ 
{sfijdaratria), which are essentially the attiil>ut« s 
of the highest Brahmanical deity as ‘ monarch of 
the universe ’ (Chakiavartin ]; see also below), 
anti are, we find, traceable to remote pre-Vedic 
antiquity. The sacred texts expressing this 
‘jewel’ symbolism are in universal use, through¬ 
out Buduhistdom, both ‘north’ and ‘south,’ as 
[»rayers and luck-compelling magical s^>ells. 

2. Origin of the symbolism. — In attempting to 
trace the origdn of the ’jewel ’ symbolism of Bud¬ 
dhism, we find that originally the term ratna in 
the W‘dic age 12()0-4(j() u.c.), including Buddha's 
day, tlenotod a ‘treasure’ rather than a ‘jewel,’ 
such as it came to mean in post-Vetiic India ; so 
that it embraced living personages as well as gems 
(properly irvmii). In two early hymns of the 
Kigveda (V. i. 6, and vi. Ixxiv. If.) the deity who 
is henotheistically the supreme go<l of the universe, 
in the form respectively of Agni (Fire) and Soma- 
Kudra,^ is the possessor of ‘the seven treasures’ 
{saptaratnn). He is invoked in both cases with 
the identical words (put into the mouth of the 
mythical fire-priest Atri, in the first instance): 

‘ He.stow the geven treasures on every house, be a blessinj? to 
our two-footed, and a blessing to our four-foot^ [creatures]! '4 

Upon the number ‘seven’ in this stanza Mac- 
donell writes® that ‘tlie s^pta has jirohably no 
specific significance here ; but is simjily a vague 
expression e(^uivalent to “all,” as so often it is in 
the Kigveda in connection with many other words 
besides ratna.^ However this may have been at 
the period when these hymns were composed 
(c. l(X)0 B.C.), it is certain that at the time of the 
Vedic commentary, the Bfhad-Devntd (c. 4tKJ B.c.),® 
the exjiression had become literally restricted to 
the number ‘ seven ’ and formed a definite categoi-y. 
For that commentary explains this particular verse 
as referring to ‘ the seven treasures of all Chakia- 
vartins,’ and it specifies them as ‘the wheel, car 
{ratha), jewel, wife (6Aaryd = espoused wife), terri¬ 
tory {bhu/ni), horse, and elephant.’’^ The evidence 
of this early commentator is against the view that 
terrestrial treasure, such os gold, silver, etc., was 
intended.® This appears to be the first detailed 
list of the divine treasures ; and it must take pre¬ 
cedence over the list in the Buddhist Pali canon, 
which, by its mythology, indicates for its com¬ 
pilation a date not earlier than the 1st cent. B.c.^ 
The reference in the same extract to multiple 

1 IHgha-Nikdga ; Mahdpadhdna Sritta7ita, 31, etc. 

2 A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic IndeXy London, 
1912, ii. 199. 

3 ‘ Rudra,' also called the great god, * Maiiadeva,' is In the 
Vedas a form of Agiu (Macdonell, Vedvc MythoLogy, Strsigsburtr. 
1897, p. 76 f.). 

4 Daine-dame sapta ratna dndhand 

iaih no l>hntayh dvipode chatn^pndr 
(RIgveda v. 1. 6, vi. Ixxiv. 2X The traiiblation is kindly supplied 
by Macdonell. 

Irt a letter to the author. 

« Maodonell, Cambridge, Mass., 1904, Intro<l 

p. xxiii. 

7/6., text, p. 69; tr. p. 198. 

8 There is a category of seven precious minerals also called 
mptaratna^ though po8t-V'e<lic in date, nanjely gold, silver, 
pearl, beryl (vaidurya), dianmnd or crystal, coral, emerald (cf 
R. G. Childerg, Diet, of the Pali Lang.V l^ndon, 187fi, p. 40 _' , 
E. J. Eilel, Handbook of Chit^e Buddhism^, Hongkong, 1888. 
p. 148). 

» L. A. Waddell, * Evolution of the Buddhist Cult,' Asxatir 
Quarterly Review, xxxiii. (19121 140 ff. 
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Chakravartins, or ‘ universal nionarclis,’ does no 
necessarily i»uj>ly that those nersonages were ye 
considered to he liunian, as tliey become in late 
Buddhist and Brahinanical literature-for the re 
ferences to liunian Chakravartins in the J/riAc 
hhArata are also j)rol)af)ly later intrusions, as the} 
occur in the composite episodes exhibitinj^ th 
charactt'fs of the rui'dnas and presumably of n 
earlier date than the latter {c. 1st cent. A.I). ). Thes 
multijde Chakravartins are probably the subdivides 
forms into which the supreme creator was con 
sidered in tl»e later Vedic period to resolve himself, 
tlie series of active creators, Pra/dpftti, or Puru^n 
3. Assyrian (?) source of ‘ the seven treasures/— 
'i'he detailed list in the Prhnd-JJeratd and Buddhis" 
te.xts indicates the important fact, ajiparently no 
hitherto recoj^nized, that these seven treasures 
were the famous divine treasures of life and im 
mortality won by the ^ods of lij.cht in tlieir <^reaL 
stru^^^de a«;ainst the powers of darkness and the 
deep, in tlie contest termed by tlie Indians ‘ tl 
churnin;^' of the ocean ' ^ (an appropriate metaphor 
for a [lastoral ncople whose staple food was lar^ady 
obtained by churninjt). This confli<'t, forminj^ a 
chief episode in tlie Sfdhdbhdratn and Pdnidt/ana 
epics, whilst incorjioratinu a rude version of tlr 
cosmic stru^^le of Nature’s forces in evolving the 
universe from chaos, marks also, in the view of 
the present writer, the final breaking away of the 
Indo-Aryans from the Assyrian gocls which their 
Aryan ancestors had l)orrowe<I from their westinm 
rndghhours vvhen in Iran.^ For it is the Asura." 
who seize the great serpent of the deep by the 
hood and thus stir nj) from the ocean the treasures 
of immortality. Now, the great Asura of tlie 
Rigveda is the serpent-hooded god of the sky, 
Varuna, the Ouranos of the Creeks, who is now 
admitted to lie identical with the supreme god 
Ahura {i.e. Asura) of the Zoroastrians,^ and further 
traced hy tiie ^iresent writer to the ‘ Assur’ of the 
Assyrians,'* 'the epic.s relate that the Asuras who 
had gained the ambrosia an<l otlier treasures of 
divinity were then <ieprived of them by stratagem 
and put to flight. Thus the pro-V'edic, non-Indian, 
and pi(!suinai)lV Assyrian origin of tlie>e ‘ Indian’ 
and ‘ Buddhist*’ treasures is now probable. 

d'he order in which the treasures emerged from 
the dee{» during this conflict was, according to 
Mahdhluirata^ i. 18 (c. r>(X)-4(X) n.C.),® as follows 
(the coriesponding number in the P]"fKxd-I)erntd is 
arlded within curved brackets and in the Buddhist 
list within sejuare brackets) ; 

1 . ' The mild ittoon of a thousand rayH ’ (1) fl), 

2. ^ri (the ^^xldesg of (KkmI Fortune) (4) {:>]. 

3. Sura the goddess (5) [7). 

4. ‘ The white sU‘e<l fleet as thought ’ (6) (3]. 

6. ‘The cele-tial gem Kdxigtuhha whic'h gra^^'es the breast of 
Niriyaya ' (,S) [4], 

6. ‘The divine Dhantxintari (<'oIe8tial physician) with the 
white cup of ambrosia in hand ’ {'!) (6 ]. 

7. ' Airdvana, the great Naga taken by the ThunderlKilt- 
holder ’ (7) (2). 

The next and ia.st oliject to issue from the waters 
at this ‘churning’ was the wijrld-destroying poison 
Kdlnkuta, whicli cannot Im* consid(*rcd one of the 
‘treasures,’ hut ratlicr tlu'ir antitype. Here the 
positive identity of five out of the .seven in all 

f K. Senart rfinarked that several of the Chakravartins’ trea¬ 
sures are ’ analogous or identi«'Al ’ with the treasures produr-ed 
at the 'churning of the o^-ean ' de Druldha, Paris, 

ISS2, p. 44 f.>-an oljservation overlooked by suhseipient 
writers ; hut fie does not suggest any causal connexion between 
tfie two series. 

2 C’f. VV added, ‘Buddha’s Diadem,’ (Jgtajriatiscks Zritgchrx/t 
ii. (Berlin, 191T-14). 

3 Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p. 20; H. Uldenberg, JItAS, 
p. lOflT. 

* Waddell ‘ Buddha’s Diadem,’ loc. c\t. 

^ Mahaljk., Calcutta ed., i. 1143 f. ; cf. Roy’s tr., Calcutta, 
1893-140, i. 80-81 ; also V. Fau.shdll, Ind. Myjholnqy, London, 
1902, p. 23. In later versions, e.g. PuT(iT\a{\\. H. Wilson’ 

liOndon. 1804-77, 1. 140 f.). the mtmher increaserj a* the legem! 

Is expanded 


three lists reveals the essential unity of the tradi¬ 
tion. Of the remaining two, namely nos. 3 and 6, 
'Surd the godde.ss,’ and ‘ the divine Dhanvantari' 
the present writer finds, for rensonn whicli cannot 
be detailed here, that tbe banner fSun\ is (Ji^as, 
the Dawn, Fos of (ireek my thology. LJsas in the 
Kigveda ‘ leads [i.e. precedesj the white horst*, the 
Sun’ (VII. Ixxvii. 3), tus in the Cliurned trepures, 
where the one immediately following her is ‘ the 
wliite hor^e,’which tlie present writer has identified 
with the Sun, She is, mor<‘()ver, armed with beams 
of light,‘wards oll evil spirits’ (VII. Ixxv. 1), ‘u akeiis 
the five tribes’ (I. exxiv. ‘2), ‘never loses her direc¬ 
tions’ (V. Ixxx. 4), and ‘remlors good service to the 
gods/ She thus represents the ‘general ’ of the Bud- 
dhi.st li.st (no. 7), whilst no. 6, Dhaiivantari, the 
messenger of the gods, the present writer identi¬ 
fies widi the car-symbol. 

W'itb (bis Brahinanical list may Ik* compared the 
Buddhist , in the order in w Inch tlic items are citod 
in the Bali canon,‘ which is the usual sc(|uence. 



Pali. 


‘ Wheel of a thousand 

chakka-mtarui 

chakra-rat na 

ra,\ s or spokes' 



Flephant 

hatthiratana 

haati-rntna 

Horse . 

ansa-rat ana 

afnya-ratna 

(Jei)i 

iri<i ni rataixa 

vui^iratna 

Wife . 

it (hi- rat ana 

titri-rafna 

Household chief 

tjaha fxiti- 

(jriha ratnn 


ratana 



pan.-nd]iakcL- 

pariv'tyaka or 


ratarui 

acnapat i-ratna 


4. The V7heel, or ‘chakra,’ of the Chakravartin 
as the moon.—(In comjtaring these two li.sts, an 
‘m)M)rtant fact transjiircs. d'he first item in U)th, 
t will he noticed, is the luminary ilisk or ‘wheel.’ 
But, whilst this disk i.s invarialny conjectured hy 
Western writers to be the sun in the case of the 
luddhist series, we find, on the other hand, that 
t is most explicitly stated in the Brahmanical 
;erie.s to be the moon, and thi.s is confirmed by the 
►'ersion of the ‘churning’ in the Purduu.'^ 

So also it seems to have been in early Buddhism ; 
Or in the Mahasiuhtssund Suttmita it is expressly 
dated tliat ‘ the heavenly trea.sure *)f tlie w heel 
*vith its nave, tire, and all its t housand sjmkes ’ 
ip[)eared to that king ‘on the day of the full 
on.’^ And we have seen that the seven treas¬ 
ures (of the (’hakravartin) are in the Kigveda the 
attributes of Soma-Kudra, that is, the dual divinity 
jf the ?no<jn with the stonn-Lmd of the sky. 

The great signifieanee of tliis discovery, that the 
' wheel ’ of the seven treasures symbolizes the moon 
and not the sun, is that it jiostulates for those 
;ymbols an extremely remote and Western anti- 
uity, long before the Indo-Iranian period. In 
iving this pre-eminence to the moon, they pre- 
umably belong to that early pre-historie period 
vhen the moon was regarded as the parent of 
he sun, as is found in the earliest Assyrian and 
Egyptian myths. In that pri.stine cosmic myth of 
he evolution of light from the darkness of chaos, 
he moon was conceived as the luminary most 
ntimately a.ssociated with darkne,s8, and as tra- 
ersing not only the sky, but ‘the waters of the 
cell under tbe earth ’; and the daily changes in 
t.s form led to its being regarded as taking a more 
ctive part in the workings of Nature tliau the 
naltering sun. Vestiges of this jirimitive myth 
iirvive also in the early Vedas, and account for 

1 Diqha-Niknya, xiv. ; Mahdpadhdna Suit. xvli. 81 ; Mahd- 
>idaMHana Sutt. 10-48 (SBIi ii. [1809] 13, 202-208 ; SDK xi. fl900J 
f)0-2.V9); Dharma Saihgraha (K. Kasawara and M. Muller, 
'xford, 188.^), p. 00. 

2 Dowson, Cla«i. Diet, of Hindu Mytholo<iy^, I^ondon, 1888, 
13 

» Ihaha-Sikdya, xvli. 7 {SBB 111. (1910] 202). 
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the great prominence given tliroiigliout the Vedas 
to Soma,* which iias the dual character of ‘am¬ 
brosial elixir’ and the ‘ moon ’ ; for in the lligveda 
‘when drunk [?eaten] by Indra-Soma . . . Soma 
produced the Hun in tlie waters ’ (Macdonell, Ker/. 
myth.y p. 109 f.), and the conception of Soma is 
extended in the Rigveda to that of a being of 
universal dominion and ‘lord of the quarters ’ (i6.). 

5- Orig^inal lord of the wheel and Chakra- 
vartin : Varuna. — It is to be noted tiuit it is 
Varuna, the great Asura (‘Assur’), who alone of 
all the early Vedic gods is expressly the ‘ universal 
monarch’ {srim-raj; Macdonell, p. 24); and Soma 
is positively identilied and associated with Varuna 
in several of the aspects of the latter (Kigveda, 
IX. Ixxvii. 5, xcv. 4; cf. Ixxiii. 3, 9; Macdomdl, 
n. 110) ; and Soma is the only other god who, like 
Varuna, disjxds sin from tlie heart (Macdonell, 
I). 109), punishes (slays) the wicked {ib. 110), con- 
lers the celestial world (ib. 114), and is sometimes 
(ailed a ‘treasure’ {rayi; ib. 110). It was, on the 
other hand, Varuna wlio not only placed the sun 
in the sky, but also placed Soma on the rock ; and 
it is ‘ by Varuna’s ordinances [that] the moon 
shining brightly moves at night’ {ib. 25). 'rids 
exj)ress association of the moon with Varuna 
does not necessarily im])ly, as Oldenberg thinks, 
that, although Varuna was nriniarily the moon, 
he remained so, .as this would entail the rejection 
of the identity of Varuna with Ouranos. For 
Varuna is the Vedic god of the entire sky, in¬ 
cluding the luminaries which traverse it; and, 
lord of light both by day and by night, his eye is the 
sun (Macdonell, pp. ‘25, ‘23). 'I'he inference seems 
rather to be that the moon is one of the chief, 
as it is also the earliest, of fin; treasures of this 
great A.Mira, the supreme god Varuna. This god 
ia brought into relation with the owners of the 
seven treasures, namely, Soma-Kudra, who are 
invoked ‘to free from the fetters of Varuna’(i6. 
1‘29), thus implying that they were his agents, and 
jiresuming that the seven treasures are primarily 
those of Varuna Idmself as the original Chakra- 
vartin of tlie universe. V'aruna, indeed, in the 
Kigveda possesses the ‘ wheel ’ [chakra) of which 
the nave is trita, ‘the Soma-presser,’ apparently 
personilicd lightning {ib. bSf.); and the present 
writer has hown, firstly, that in the Kharhut 
sculptures of the 3rd cent. B.C. Varuna is tigmred 
08 the ‘ King of the Golden Swans’ (i.e. the winged 
sun conceived as a bird, .-is in the ancient Assyrian 
and I'.gyptian sculjitnres of the sun-god) and actu¬ 
ally bears the inscribed title of Chakkavaka (i.e. 
Cliakravaka, literally, ‘wheel-crane,’ a title of 
the golden goose, or ‘sw'an,’ as sun-bird);® nnd, 
econdly, that Buddha was <leified in his liiief 
inodes ew a god (Purusa in the Pftli canon and 
AmitAbha in the MaliAyilna) upon the model of the 
god Varuna-Chakravaka,* the manifest prototype 
of the Chakravartin with whom Buddha was early 
identified. 

6. The ‘mani’ gem symbolism.— Of the seven 
treasures other'than the first, or ‘wheel,’ whence 
the Chakravartin derives his title, the mo.st jiopu- 
lar is the jew’el proper or • wishing-geni, the 
fnfiniratiui (or chintamaiii). This pojuilarity is 
doubtless owing to its being es.sentially of the 
nature of a primitive magical amulet of the ani¬ 
mistic period. In the Atharvaveda (c. 600 B.C.) 
the rrutni is ordinarily an amulet against all kinds 
of evil,' and many sorts are mentioned.® In its 


A. flillebrandt, Vfdinchs Mythologie, Breslau, 1891-1902, i. 
809; Macdonell, Vtd.Myth.^ja.lX^. 

Die Religion dee Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 49, 19(^194, 287, 
Hlllebrandt, iii. 8-62, also niainUins that Varuga is the moon 

• Waddell. * Pivol. Budd. Cult,’ p. 189 ff. 

4 Ib. 158, also ‘ Buddha’s Diadem,’ loc. cil , . ^ o 

* Atharva-Veda SarhhUa, tr. W. D. >\hltney (and O. E. 
Lanroan), 2 ▼ols., Cambridge, Mass., 1905. 


Special liymn to tlie ?^m;<i (viii. 5) the amulet hang 
ing from the neck is called tlie ‘ lucky repelling 
jcw'el’ {ayani prati-saro inanir). Buddha liimself 
refers in his Kevaddha Sutta * to the use in his day 
of the ‘jewel-charm,’ called which, 

he says, was used for ‘ making manifest the heart 
and feelings, the rea.sonings and thought of other 
beings,’enabling its possessor to say, ‘ 8o and so is 
in your mind ; you are thinking of so and so ; thus 
and thus are your emotions.’ 

Besides its use as an amulet, the nnani is identi¬ 
fied witli the tlnindci holt in the Atharvaved.a (viir, 
V. 3), w’liich [positively says that ‘it was with the 
mani (jewel) that Imlra struck Vrtra, that he ha.s 
van([uished the Asuras, conquered the sky, earth, 
the tw’o worlds, and the fimr r(‘gions of hie atmo¬ 
sphere.’* In this sens(' of thunderbolt it is employed 
also in the Lalita Vistara {c. Ist cent. H.C., pp. 
457, 460), and, it seems to us, in the Pali canon* 
descriptive c>f the birth of Bu(ldha in the hiravume 
underneath the w’hite umbrella which miraculously 
appeared over the infant, hlra, ‘diamond,’ being 
an ordinary title of India's tliiindeiljolt. 

On the other liaiid, tlie nuini is interpreted by 
the commentator of tlie Atharvaveda as the ‘ sun- 
stone ’ {ddityaniani),^ and the probability that it 
represents the sun has something in its favour. It 
is descrilxHi in the I’Ali canon® as ‘the beryl [like?] 
jewel,^ bright, with eight facets, clear, transjparent 
. . . its radiance penetrates a day’s march {yujana) 
c>n ever^ ode . . . turning nigfit into day.' riie 
magic jewtd in Idtaka, 531, wdiich w'as given by 
Indra t-o Buddha in his former birth, was called 
‘ the ever-shining ’ (ciroc/uina), an ordinary epithet 
of the sun ; and Virochana is the title of Buddha 
in the Jdtahx bearing that name (no. 143), in w hich 
Buddha W'as h.abitually sainted with ‘Shine forth 
in thy might, Lord’;® it also occurs in the longer 
lutus-jewei fui inula: *0ni! Amogha Vairochana 
mahdtnudra Mani / rdi/ia oala-pravarthtaya 
Iltim.' ® 

7 . ‘ Orh mani’ formula.—The hitherto unknown 
origin of this f.amous Buddhist lotus-jewel formula 
Oni mani padnic Hnni we '^h.all here trace hack to 
its Brahmanical source. The tnani is specially 
invoked in the Atharvaveda hymn cited above, 
and in the Brahmanical invocations the incantatory 
(b/i was extensively employed already in the earliest 
Kigveda, even in those hymns which are not of an 
obviously magical character. This syllable is stated 
in tlie early Brdhmnnas (c. 800 B.C.) to be the divine 
counterpart of tnthd,^^ i.e. ‘ so be it,’ implying an 
asseveration of certainty and thus equivalent to 
‘ Amen ’ ; and Jlujn has a somewdiat similar value 
- this was the early Brahmanist explanation of 
these cabalistic terms, theoriginalmeaningof wliich, 
if there was any other, had already become lv>st in 
the Vedic period. It was especially addressed to 
Vach (or Viika), the goddess of speech, but also 
to Indra, ‘the most liigb ’ (Paraniesthin, son of 
PrajApati, the creator), to gods in general, and to 
magic personified {brahman).'^^ In the later 
Drdfnnana (c. 600-400 B.C.) it had come to express 
‘ tlie function and virtue of the entire Atharvaveda,’ 
including the potential creative power of the new ly- 

1 Vigha- Sikdya {SRB iii. 278). 

2 It 18 identified by the 6th cent. A.n. commentator Buddha- 
g^hosa as the * Chintdrnam rrijjd ’ (SBB ii. 278X which probably 
contained a written spell. 

* Cf. Whitney, op. cit. p. 491 ; Senart, op. cit. p. 81. 

* Mahdpadhiina Suit, in I)hjha-5'ikdya, xiv. 29: eetaiiihi 
chatte ami hiramax^e. 

0 Macdonell ami Keith, ii. 119. 

^ Dhthix-Dikaya, xvii. 14 {SBB iii. 206, 14); and in almost 
identie.al words in Lalita V'dtara, tr. Rajendralala Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1881 fT., iii. 35. 

7 AtaxxLf'elxiriya^ Skr. vaidurya. 

8 The Jdlaka, tr. E. B. Cowell, Cambridge, 1895-1918, 1. 30^. 

Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1896, p. 149. 

10 Macdonedl and Keith, il. 280. 

11 Brhad-Devatd, il. 126, tr. Macdonell, p. 06. 
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evolved anthropomorphic Hralim/l before he created 
the universe.' From the Oin the Pranava- Upani^ad 
{c. 500 B.C. derives the entire creation. 

The neuter personified nia^'ic, or hrahma, creates the anthro¬ 
pomorphic masculine personal Brahini uj>on a lotus-leaf; then 
this solitary monad lirahmA by means of penance |>eroeives the 
syllable Orh of two letters. With the first letter, O, he per¬ 
ceives (i.e. creates) the waters ; with the second, th, the li^cht and 
luminaries (sun, moon, stars); with the vowel triplicated, the 
triads—the earth (bhiir), atmosphere (h/ittoa^), and heaven 
(fmfi), also fire (with plants and trees), wind, and 8un(-shine); 
with the consonants triplicated, w’ater, moon, etc., and the restof 
a cosmoffony, also the ritual for the Brahman priest who by the 
utterance of 0?fi before and after sacrifice remedies all defects 
in the latter. Orh is ‘the oldest son of Brahnii . . . no holy 
text shall be chanted without it . . . Orh recited KKX) times 
fjranUs fill wisl.es.’^ 

Here we have revealed, in this Brahmanized ritual 
prevalent in India about 5(X) b.c., the manifest 
origin of two out of tlie three elements of the 
famou.s lotus-jewel formula, whilst the tliird 
element, mani, is invoked as Om vimii still earlier 
with a similar connexion ; also there is enforced 
therein the magical ethcaev of repeated reiteration 
of the mystic .syllable. The lotus element in this 
Brahriianical symlnjli-sm of creation has prohably 
a sexual sitjnificance, denoting the union oXprakftt, 
or productive female energy, with the masculine 
pnru.ya ; for already in the i^ntapatha Brdhniana 
{c. 80() B.C.) ‘ the lotus-leaf is the wornh.’^ 

The Buddhist monks of the Malu^yaria.school in 
India manifestly borrowed this Brahinani<‘al sym¬ 
bolism of Brahma (possibly al>out tlie 2 nd cent. 
B.C.) for their counterjmrt of Brahma, namely the 
‘ Buddha of meditation,’ Ainitabha, who, like 
Brahma himself, was evolved, as we have .seen, on 
the model of the ancient primordial god Vanina. 
This Amitahha-Buddha, seated, like Brahma, 
impassively in alxstract meditation, performed his 
tienevo/ent and creative functions through the 
medium of ids active sons, corre.sjionding to the 
creator-.Hons (Prajapati) of BraJima; and the 
greatest of Arnitahha’s sons was Avalokita, to 
whom this lotus-jewel formula is solely addre.s.sed. 

On thi.s Brahriianical analogy, therefore, the O/'n 
would represent Avalokita, the active proximate 
creator ‘elder’ son of AniitAbha-Buddha, seated 
as a hermaphrodite upon the fertile lotus of his 
hither, the remote creator latterly called Adihuddlia 
iq.v.). The m/tni, or jewel, as well as the lotus is 
an especial attribute of Avalokita, who is frequently 
ligured in ancient Indian images as holding lK>th 
the jewel * and the lotus, and bearing the epithet 
of ‘ holder of the jewel’ {manidharn).^ In this 
regard it is to be noted that the lirahmanical 
homologiieof Avalokita, namely Visnn in liis later 
Brahmanizeii and non-Vedie form of Vi:^nn-Nara- 
vana, several of whose attributes were liorrowed 
by the Buddhist monks for Avalokita, is called the 
‘ jewel-waisted ’ {ratruindhhnf, and in his form a.s 
creator Vi§nu is figured with the lotus of creation 
springing from the jewel at his waist (or navel). 
Here we have all the three elements of the lotii.s- 
jewel formula united in Vdsnu-Narayana a.s creator, 
that i.s Orh, the son of Brahma a.s Vi.siin himself, 
while, issuing from the jewel at his navel, the lotus 
gives birth to the Brahmanical tria<i. The Om 
mani formula of Avalokita, therefore, like the 
Vi^nu-Narayana figure in Brahmanism, presumably 
symbolizes the creative cosmic action by self- 
generative fKiwer. 

In the later Tantrik period, from a)»ont the 5 th 
cent. A.D. onwards, when Indian Buddhism, follow- 
I M. Bloomfield, The Atharvavtda(mO IA P n. i. 1 B) Strass- 
barK, 1899. p. 107. '' 

109. 

* VI. Iv. 1. 7 {SBE xH. (1894J 215). 

® Waddell, ‘ Indian Buddhist Cult ot Avalokita,’ JRAS 1894 
pp. 69, 81, no. 18, ’ ’ 

« Ib., p. 77, no. 7. 

7 xn. cxHx. 98; O. Bdhtllnjrk and R. Roth. Skr 

WorUrfmeh 8L Petertbunf, 1866-76, vi. 2M ; ndbha im lit^erally 
'"d properly ‘ navel.’ ^ 


ing as liitherto the fresh developments in conteni 
porary BrAhmanism, gave greater prominence to 
the cult of female energies, the symbolism was 
given a more decided sexual meaning. I his was 
all the easier in view of the hernia})hroditechnracter 
of Avalokita’s prototype, which to soma extent 
may explain the confusion which exists in Chinese 
Buddhism between the male and female forms of 
Avalokita. ddie female counterpart of Avalokita, 
the goddess TAnl, personifying prakrti,^ was termed 
the ‘ Lotus,’ and by a mysticism she was at the 
same time the thunderbolt {viani ?) as well. This 


same time the thunderbolt Ona 
is expressed in the U^nl§a Sitdtapatra Dh&rani^ 
where 'I'ara is invoked as ‘with thunderlx)lt-navel, 
a beauteous damsel is she. . . . Herontward mark 
of the lotus is the mark of the thunderbolt !’’ It 
has l)een suggested * that inani-pudme^ which is 
con.sidered to l)e one word, is a feminine vocative, 
and that the formula refers toTfirA; thi.s [lossibility 
is, however, ruled out by the universal restriction 
of the formula in Buddliist literature and practic'e 
to Avalokita exclusively. 

The literal meaning of the formula thus would 
be: ‘So be it ! O lotus-jewel I Amen!’ This i.s 
essentially the form of a wishing-gem spell, a luck- 
compelling talisman. 

The earliest reference to this formula in a 
Buddhist text appears to be in the I)iyydixi(/(lrm* 
(r. 1st cent. A.D.), where it is a.scribed to Sakyamuni. 
The first occurrence under its usual title of the 
‘ six-syllabled tnagic-.s[)ell,’ or ipaduk-sdra Vidyd 
mantra,^ that we can tind is in the tran.slation made 
from the Sanskrit into Chinese in A.D. 317-420 in 
seven leave.s, with an exjiosition of the alleged 
circumstances under which it was recited.® Its 
universal currency throughout Til>et at the present 
day is well known ; it is less common in China ; 
and in Japan it is used nowaday.^ only by the 
mystic section of Buddhi.sts called Shingon.^ Mani 
is a title given to tlie mystical hermits (.9h/r//a) who 
have reciteil this Oin viani spell l00,tHX) times or 
more.® 

8 . The three jewels or treasures, ‘ the Buddhist 
triad.'—Ibis triad, the tH-ratna, consists of (1) 
the Buddlia, (2) hi.s Word or Law (/M.r/v/ai), and 
(3) his (Jrder of monks {Sah(jha). A.s it i.s the 
stereotyped conventional formula found in tin* 
earliest rali canon for mlmission into the Order 
and for a layman’s belief in Buddhism,* it w'as 
doubtless coined by Buddha himself. In arriving 
at this nomenclature, the title of ‘ treasure ’ {ratna) 
wa.s obviously, in view of the above facts, borrowed 
by Buddha from the Brahmanical treasures of im¬ 
mortality of the divine Chakravartina, a form of 
tlie supreme Vetlic god Vanina, with whose entire 
septad of treasures we find Buddha already clothed 
in the BAli canon Tlie number three was a 
favourite in Vedic BrAlimanism, as in the still 
earlier faitlis. There are the threefold division of 
the universe, the three worlds, three classes of gods,'® 

* Cf. ERE ii. 259, footnote 

a Waddell, tr. in IA xllli. [1914] 51 ff. The usual Sanakrit 
word for navel is iunda\ the TiWtAns have translated it 
u, ‘beak,’ evidently niisreadinff tunda aa tuxKpi, 

» By F. W. ’Thomas In JRAS, 1906, p. 464. 

* (Jf. ERE Ii. 2.59, footnote Poussin considers that this 
is the formula referred to, though Cow^W, who edited the text 
expressly sUted In the preface that ‘ there la no mention of 
Avalokite^vara or the Orh rmitit padme hurh.' 

® Waddell, DuddhUm of pp. 139. 148-160, 386, where 

the mystic value of each syllable Is aescnl>e<l. 

® Bunyiu Nanjio, Cataiogve of the ChirxeM Tran*, of th* 
Buddhist Trxpilaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 340; other recensions 
of this text are nos. 3:11, 341, translated a.d. 693 and 502-5.57 
respectively. The following texts also contain the formula 
(see Sensho Fujil In Hanser Zauhi, Tokyo, 1898, pp. 64-6d) ; 
nos. 782, 1477, and 1478 ot Nanjio’s Catalogue, entitled 
Mahdvidyd Dhdraxii, tranelaUd 980-1001, 960-1127. 

7 Sennhd FuJiL loe. eil. 64. 

0 W. Wassilieli, Le Bouddhieme, Fr. tr, Paris. 1866, p 19 S 
• See art. lamanoif (Buddhist), i. 

10 MaodoneU, Fed. Myth. 9, ISO. 
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the three Vedas, or revealed scriptures of Manu, 
and the tripartite f^od Trita, wlio is the preparer 
of soma, the draught of immortality, anci the 
nave in the wheel of Vanina.* The latter god 
Vanina, indeed, is exi)res8ly related to several 
triads as well as to the ‘ law ‘ the three heavens 
and the three earths are de]) 08 ited within him . . . 
he is a great lord of the laws of nature.’*-* Here 
the term for * law ’ is fta, or ‘ fixed law,’ which has 
the same value as dharma, the pre-Buddhist term 
in Manu and elsewhere for laws and ordinanees, in 
the same sense in which the early Buddliists used 
it for Buddha’s word or dogma.* Buddha as the 
first member of this triad is termed the first of the 
treasures; but txisides this he is independently 
referred to as a treasure-jewel {ratruimnni) or 
likened to one. In the Dlqha-Nikdya he is likened 
on his incarnation to this and to tlie beryl-jewel,< 
and also in the Lalita Vistara,^ which, further, 
refers to that event thus : ‘the beautiful treasure 
{ratnn) will shortly be manifested in the three 
regions,’ ® and ‘ the jewel-victor { 'jina-ratna) from 
the mine of religion will be manifested in the 
continent of .Jainhu (India).’** Now, the latter 
ej)ithet of Buddha is at the present day the 
ordinary formal title of him who professes to be 
Buddha’s representative and successor, viz. the 
Dalai Lama of Lhasa; his designation of Gyal-wa- 
rin-po-cii e the literal translation of jhio-rntna j 
into Tibetan, is thus seen to have its origin j 
(hitherto unknown) manifestly in this appellative 
of Buddha in the Lalita Vistara. 

I'he central member of the trin/l personifying 
the fixed ordinances and speech of Sfikyamuni was 
probably suggested to that saint by the j)ersoniiied 
speech of Brahmanism, the goddess Vach (or Vaka), 
who is one of the earliest of the Vedic goddesses, 
and was made the wife of Brahmft about the time 
of Buddha, when the new eponymous god Brahma 
was being investe*! with the functions of the 
supreme god Praia[»ati, Puru^a- Niirayana, the 
transition form of Vanina (Chakravaka). Vach in 
the Kigveda is called ‘ the queen of the gods,’ and 
her original abode w'as the sea" (suggestive of 
relationshi}) to Vanina and her original identity 
with Sri, the wife in the seven treasures); ami, 
while she has a triad nature (terrestrial, middle, 
and celestial), she especially occupies the middle 
region of the atmosphere,*" and thus may have 
suggested the middle location for speech in the 
Buddhist triad. For the more closely we examine 
the inytliology, idioms, and terminology of the 
Pali canon, tlie more manifest is the indebtedness 
of Buddhism to its parent religion, Brahmanism. 
The third member of the triad is the ‘ Order of 
Buddha’s monks’—it is erroneous to translate this 
as the ‘ church ’ or ‘ congregation,’ as is often done ; 
for the laity, both men and women, are excluded 
from the Sahgha. 

9. The treasure as aspelL—The fact that spells 
have been in universal use by all sections of 
Buddhism from the earliest times, and even by 
Buddha himself, has been established by the 
present writer.** Among the southern Buddhists, 
of Burma, Siam, and Ceylon, one of the commonest 
of the protective spells, or paritta, is the ‘ Jewel 
(or Treasure) Sermon ’ {Ratana Sutta). This dis- 

1 Macdonell, Ved. Myth. 68. 24. 

J* Any statement made, or supposed to have been made, by 
Buddha was at once accepted as a fixed and unalterable law. 

^ Mahdpadhdna Suit. i. 21, 27. 

» ed. S. Lefrnann, Halle, 1902, p. 18 ; cf. R. L. Mitra's tr. 26. 

8 Ufmann, 108. 7/6.109. 

8 Waddell, Buddhism 0 / Tibet, pp. 29, 228, Lhasa and %U 
Mysteries, London, 1906, p. 28. 

V Maodonell, Ved. Myth., p. 124. 

10 Ih. As thunder is called ‘ the voice of the middle rej?ion 
{mddhyamikd vdeh), it seems to Indicate a physical source 
for the divinity of speech. , 

n Waddell, * DhAra^i Cult in Buddhism,' OsUuiat. Zettschr. L 
(1912-18] 167-196. 


course, ascribed to Buddha in the PMi canon,* i.^^ 
an invocation to demons to grant prosperity, and 
it is couched in the ortliodox form 01 Buddhist 
spells, namely, as an ‘ act of asseveration ’ {sachcha- 
kiriyd; Skr. satyakriyd)^ which is virtually an 
incantation. 

The Ratana Sutta begins: ‘O! all ye demons who are 
assembled, terrestrial or celestial, may you all possess happi¬ 
ness 1 Listen attentively to the thinjrs spoken ! Therefore ye 
demons attend 1 Be friendly to the race of man and unremit¬ 
tingly proLe(!t those who by day or ni^ht propitiate you by 
offerin^,^ I Whatever wealth there may be in this or in other 
world.s, or whatever superior Mm in the heavens, these cannot 
be compared with Buddha. This gera-like Buddha is super¬ 
latively excellent. By this truth let there be prosperity !' and 
so on for the other two members of the triad, treasures, etc., in 
fifteen stanzas, the closing sentence of each being, ‘ By this 
truth let there be prosperity 1' 

This is one of a large series of demonistic and 
theistic texts ascribed to Buddha in the orthodox 
Pali canon,* and belongs to a phase of Butldhism 
which, although usually overlooked by writers on 
southern Buddhism, yet forms a very conspicuous 
and important part of southern Jiuddhism as a 
practical religion. Its curitents and form indicate 
that it must have been originally composed ex¬ 
pressly for use as a luck-compelling charm, based 
upon the supjMtr^d magical efiicacy of the pre- 
hjsioric wishing gem or amulet. 

The ‘jewels ’ and ‘ treasures’ in Indian Buddhist 
yv'nbolis.m and cult are thus seen to be of non- 
Iniian, pre-Vedic, and pre-Iranian archaic origin, 
and p^nj->il)ly borrowed from Assyrian and pre- 
hi>»<‘A>rio .mythology. 

Liti£r/,;l'rb.—T his is suffldenUy ludicated in the footnotes. 

L. A. Waddell. 
JEWS.— See Israel, Judaism. 

JEWS IN CHINA.— See China, Jews in. 

JEWS IN COCHIN (MALABAR).—I. His¬ 
tory. —The earliest known history of this com¬ 
munity connects it with the now extinct city of 
Cranganore, the deserted site of which is situated 
some 20 miles north of the present port and town 
of Cochin. Spelt Kranganur, it is the more easily 
seen to be the Portuguese form of KoduiigalQr, 
the name of a village which still exists close by. 
It is almost certainly to he identified wdth the 
ancient port of Mouziris (Mou^tpL), known to Pliny,^ 
Ptolemy, and the author of the Pcriplus J/ert.y 
Eruthreei, where, according to the Peutingmian 
Tables, the Komans, up to at least A.D. ‘226, kept 
a force of two cohorts to protect their spice-trade. 
Anotlier name in freouent use for the same spot in 
the Middle Ages is sliiukali.* 

The origin of the settlement is shrouded in 
obscurity. We may nass over possible deductions to 
be drawm as to a Palestino-Indian trade from well- 
known foreign words in the Biblical account of the 
merchandise of King Solomon, suggesting an 
Indian, to some a S. Indian or Dravidian, origin 
the traditions of the Cochin Jews themselves, 
embodied in a supposed record-book {Dibrt Raya- 
viim), represent their ancestors as arriving in 
Malabar immediately after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus (A.D. 70).^ Certainty cannot, 

1 Chulavarjga, Ist Sutta, tr. V. Fausbbll, SBE x.a [1898] il. 36; 
Childers, JRAS, 1869, p. 314; and D. J. Gogerly, CeyUm 
Buddhism, Colombo and London, 1908, IL 844-847. 

2 Cf. Childers, Pali Diet., p. 408. 

» See Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, li. 827-393, tor trantUtioni 
of several of them. 

4 * Muziris primum emporium Indlae' (HN vi. xxiii. 26). 

® See Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, Arit. ‘Cranganore’ 
..nd ‘Shlnkali’; J. W. McCrindJe, Ancisnt India as described 
by Ptolemy, London, 1886, p, 61 ; R. Caldwell, Dravidian 
Grammar^, do. 1876, quot^ In McCrindle, Penplus Maris 
Krythrcei, p. 18 ; also Biirnell in IA iii. [1874] 333 f., aa to the 
origin of the confusion often met with in India owing to various 
names for the same site. 

6 1 K 10^, 2 Ch 9*1 (cf. Milne Bae, Syrian Church iis India, 
p. 136 f.). 

^ See Buchanan, Christian Researches'^, p. 222. 
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however, be attached to this dot'ument, wljich 
bears signs of interpolation, and of which more 
than one version exists, and which may even have 
been wholly rewritten from memory alter destruc¬ 
tion from various causes. The first really reliable 
and ex{)licit record in relation to the Jews of Cochin 
presents itself in the form of an ancient royal 
charter {.^ds(tn(itn), engraved on plates of copper, 
whereby a piece of territory, named Anjuvannam, 
is conveye<I by llhaskara Kavi Varma, the reigning 
monarch of Alalabar, resiiling at his ])alace in Mii- 
yirikodii,' to one Joseph Kabban, headman of the 
Jewish community, and to his heirs in perpetuity, 
with the annexation to it of various privileges of 
nobility and rights of revenue. The charter is 
attested by the signatures of six subordinate princes, 
whose rank Joseph Kabban may Ixi assume<l to 
have been called to share. Ilmdianan in 1806 
caused a facsimile of this charter t^) be execute<l in 
brass, and deposited it in the Library at Cambridjte. 
A description of it Viy Burnell, entitled ‘'1 he 
Original Settlement Deed of the Jewish (\)lony at 
Cochin,’ with reproductions of the plates, may be 
found in lA iii. [1874] 333 f. Burnell shows that 
this document, which is inscribed in archaic'I'amil 
in the Vatteluttu (diaracter, must la? ascribctl to 
some time in the 8th cent., [>erha[)s early as a.i> 
700. It reveals the Jews in an already aflluent am 
organize<I condition in Malabar, bes})eaking an 
arrival considerably anterior to its date; and it 
was presumably conferred by the king in return 
for important State servictis rendered by the com¬ 
munity. After the light atl’orde(i by this charter, 
obscurity again descends for ufovards of a thousand 
years upon the history of the Jews in Malabar, 
covering perhaps a ])eriod generally j)rosperous. 

hen if lifts, it is to disclose the setting in of a 
time of adversity and overthrown Alniut 1566 the 
sack of (Tanganore by the Muhammadan Zamorin 
of ('alicut, who previously had inva<led the place 
in 15'J4 and m.'ussacred many, accompanied by the 
incoming of the Borluguese, inv(dv(*d the ruin of 
the small Jewish State, and resulted in the final 
desertion of (,’ranganore as a place of alxale. Ite- 
duced in numl>ers, and w'itti largely shattered 
fortunes, the main body of the ilispos.ses.sed .Jews 
migiated to C'oehin, and built their present Jews 
rown in its immediate vicinity, ('ertain of their 
number, however, continued to linger in tlie neigli- 
bourhood of the old (Tangariore, at phi<“es named 
Chennamangalani, North Bariir, aiul Mala, where 
their successors are still to be found ; and some 
have settled at Krnakulam, the native ca[>ital of 
the Cochin State, situated a few' miles ea.stw’ards 
from Coeliin, across the Malabar Backwater. 

2. ‘White’ and ‘Black’ Jews. ~ A singular 
feature of the Cochin Jewisli (s»mmunity in the 
eyes of foreign observers luis always been its divi 
Sion int^) ‘ \\ liite ’ and ‘ Black ’ Je\vs. As early as 
16.55, Manasseh Ben Israel,^ addressing Cromwell, 
describes them as consisting one part ‘of a white 
colour and three of a tdimy.' Buchanan and a 
succession of later writers liave not faiie<i U) call 
attention to the same distinction of colour. Some 
writers have even seen their way to di.Hcriminate a 
tiiird, or Browm, section. It is probably correct to 
regard the so-called Black .Jews as compri.sing two 
classes, characterized by themselves as M'yuk/uUhn 
(those of lineage) and enain - M'yiikhdj^ivi (non- 
M'yukh(Ui7)i)y the latter emluacing 
(manumitted slaves). Regarded thus, the M'yuk- 
luisim among the Black Jews consider themselves 
to be the representatives of an original stock, older 
than the present VVTiite Jew's, and look upon the 

1 It is from the ‘ MAyiri ’ in this name, elsewhere shown to be 
iU<-nli(:;tl with Crari^'anore, that the classical name Moi/^cpt'v is 
believed to have heeti formed. 

2 See Ijtfe and Ijabonrs of Manasneh Ben lerael, in A. Ldwy’a 
Miscellany oj Hebrew Literature, ii., 2nd scr., London, 1877. 


etiam-M'ynkhasitn as a class made up of the ofl 
spring o/ mixed unions w ith female slaves, afttu- 
wards manumitted, and incieased i)y the <lesc(*n- 
dants of purely CJentile slaves converted to Judai.'-'in. 
All religious disiiualilications have, however, long 
ago been renioveo from all concerned^ by the recep¬ 
tion of the prescribed rabbinical 1 hnilak (lava- 
tion, or baptism) ; and a certilicate to that elletJ 
was lately given by the Chief Rabbi Blianizal 
of Jerusalem (variously styled tlie Rabbi K shon 
rZion, or the }ulkhdtn odshi). The dix isioipof the 
latter was based largely on a much older ad^udii'a- 
tion, of great interest, maile by a Kal»bi ot Alex¬ 
andria, known tis MaluUikasli,* who died in 1610. 

I n the case as suhmitted to Mahdrikash, t he original 
stock of tlie Malabar Jews is represented as con¬ 
sisting of the descendants of Jewi.sh merchants 
from J'ogarmali (I'lirkey), Aden, Slieiman ('reman, 
or Arabia), and Al-ajam (Persia), no mention being 
made of any from Spain or other Knropean 
countries. These mercliants are represented /is 
having become the progenitors of a nuimuous otl- 
spring through female slaves, who, mingled with 
purely Indian eonverU to Jud/iism, ha<! gri>wn into 
a large mixed multitude, there being Soo houses of 
the latter to only 100 houses ot tlie J/ ynkhdsim, 
or tliose of pure stock ; and great eonlusioii had 
oecurre<i, it not la'ing known who of tlie mixe<l 
class had been ritually admitted within the rii(’le 
of pure Israelites, and who had not. Maharika''li in 
his re^Kponsiirn f>rovides for the tr(*atment ot (he 
• louhtful e/ises. /uid for the habilitation of all in tiie 
rights /iml privileges of .lews. Although the re¬ 
ligious (luestion m/iy he s/ii<l to have lH*en thus set 
at rest, the (!ontrovorsy, as a social one, continues 
to exi.^'t, ami at times h/is become a burning one, 
the White Jews, on social grounds, holding aloof 
from marriage witli the Blac'k Jews, and the two 
w’orshipping almost entiredy apart. 'The presmit 
\\ bite .lews, although their a/icestors may loive 
l>een su|)erinducetl uj)on the earlier immigrant stock, 
ntitling tlie present ones to l)c re*gariled to a 
ertain extent /us ( he legitimate successors of former 
foreign Jews of pure descent, cannot he reg/irde<l 
.as the lineal descendants of the I'lrst settlers. 
Their ancestral names mark them /is a grou[) by 
themselves, largely consistuig of Spanish or 
Portuguese Jew's, mingled, however, with some 
from Ihusi/i, Egypt, and elsewhere. According to 
investigations set on foot by tin; Dut< h Jews of 
Amsterdam in 1685,^ the first Spanisli Jews arrived 
in (’ochin in 1511, and it is expressly staled that 
the Bl/ick Jew.s had preceded them. With this 
view there agTees a custom found to have pre- 
vaile/l in State revenue receij)ts and shntor<i7H8 
(royal writs) of frequently styling the Wlute Jews 
as Piirdesxs (foreigners), an(i their syn/igogue a.s 
tlie Pardesus syn/igogue. The synagogue of the 
White Jews is in date the last of ttiosc in Cochin, 
and is built on a site specially carved out for it 
from the /uljoining Palace gar/fen, testifying to its 
being a bel<ite<l suitor. Jo.sepli Rabi/aii, a recipient 
of the cuf>perplate grant, is by (‘ommou (;uusent 
held to have come from Yemen in Arabi.i, and, 
according to this, he was not a White Jew. It 
would seem, then, that some modern w'riters who 
have ac(*e[»ted the ready-to-hand conclusion that 
the present White Jews of Cochin are the descen- 

1 MahArikafth is an acrostic abbreviation for Moharur Rabbi 

•Jacob de Castro ."iC). The decision is to be found in a 

Hebrew work of his entitled mpV' {Tente o/ Jact>b\ 

published at in 1783, Mahilrikasii gave decisions, or 

responsa, on questions of ritual and casuistry proj^ounfled to 
him. An Eng. tr. of the passage in relation to the Cochin Jews, 
from the pen of ‘A Cochin Jew,’ may he found in the Jewish 
Chrtmicle, Oct. 6, lfX/8. 

2 The report of this Conirnlspion was published at Amsterdam 
in 1687, under the title of Notisia^ dos Jiuleos de Cnchiin, by 
Fereyra de Falva (see JE, artt. * Co<‘hin ’ and * India '). 
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daats of the ori^dnal settlerrs, aiol that tiie Hhick 
Jews are an entirely mixed class, resiiltinj^ from 
unions between the former and their Indian slaves, 
have been the victims of too swee[>inj^^ generaliza¬ 
tions. Wolfi’, having propounded suclj a view in 
1839, promi)tly met with an indignant rejoinder 
from the ftlack Jews, repudiating the tlieory.’ 
The fact, on the other lianu, that the royal copper¬ 
plate charter is found at present in the keeping of 
the White, and not of the Black, Jews would s(‘em 
to j)oint to some position of consensual priority 
which tlie White Jews must have occupieu in the 
bygone days of unbroken friendly intercourse 
between the two sections of the community. A 
Wliite .Jew, of the existing house of Halegua, held 
in old times a high position as Mudaliar, or heredi¬ 
tary headman of the community, recognized by 
the Kaja—an honour now abolished. 

The present numbers of the (-ochin Jewish 
community are small, and are slowly diminishing, 
as judged by tiie j)ercentages of several past 
decades. By the census of 1911, the total number 
of Jews amounted to 1248. Of tliese, 7.3 are 
located in a [latch of the Travancore State, which 
here <‘uriously overlaps that of Oochin, and takes 
in the town of North Barur. Of the 124S .lews 
mentioned, lO.'lfi are Black .lews, and 192 White. 
Distributed according to residence in towns, then' 
may be said to l>e 428 Jews at .lews 'Town, (\K*hin : I 
488 at h>n.1.kulam ; 147 at ('hcnnamangalnm ; IK) 
at Mala; 73 at North Barur ; and 2 at d'richiu. i 
'riie so-called Black .lews are to be found in all the 
al)Ove jilaces, the White Jews almost exclusively 
in Jews 'Town, or in the neighbouring Euiojiean 
town of (\)chin, about two miles north of it. Jews 
Town itself consists of a single narrow street, 
running N. and S. Its northernmost end i.soccupied 
by the syn/igogue of the ^Vdlite .lews, paved with 
handsome ‘ Dutch’ (but in fa<'t Chinc.se) tiles, and 
llanketl by a conspicuous clock-tower, furni.shed 
with a Dutch (dock. About the miildle of the 
street is situated the 'rhekombagom synagogue, 
and near the .soutlu'rnmost end the Kadavambagom 
symigogue, both of the Black .lews. Eiistwards, 
across the Backwater, at Ernakulam, the ca])ital 
of the C(xdiin State, sit\iated on ground granted 
them for a settlement by the Kaja in 1711, the 
Black .Jew.s possess two more synagogues, akso 
known by the names of Thekombagom and Kada¬ 
vambagom. These designations, meaning ‘south- 
side ’ and ‘ river-side ’ respectively, bear no relation 
to the pre.sent locations of the synagogues in either 
pla('e, but are derivujd from the positions originally 
occujiied by the corresponding synagogues in Cran- 
ganore. Internally, the synagogues conform to 
the pattern of those in other parts of the world, 
except that peculiarities of native art enter into 
the structure of their fittings. Externally, after 
the manner of the country, the buildings are 
generally approachiMl by a sort of prolonged porch 
or corritlor. The Black Jews possess also a syna¬ 
gogue at each of the three places North Parur, 
Chennarnangalam, and MAla. Disused sites and 
ruins of di.scarded synagogues are to be met with, 
as at Tirtur and Palur, and an old synagogue 
known as the ‘Cochin Angadi’ is situated near 
Jews d'own. 


1 See the Oriental ChHetian Spectator, September, 1R39. 
Bvichiinan, John VVilaon, U. De Beth Hillel, and A. Asher are 
examples of writers w'ho have held the view that the Black 
Jews are the earlier comers. i . i*. 

5 While designated the ‘White and the Black, it is by no 
means the case that the White are always fair, or that, tnce versa, 
the Black are invariably dark. Especially was the present writer 
himself struck by the fairness of many of the 
Parur, where there are only members of the Black communit>. 
Elkan Adler, a recent visitor to the Jews of (^hm, has re¬ 
marked on the same fact as the result of his own observations m 
artt. contributed to the Jevash Chronicle of May 6th and 11th, 
190«. 


3. Ritual. — In their synagogue niual ilic .ic\\> 
of Cocliin do not dill'cr ap)uc(’ial»ly ti\)m .jews in 
other parts of the world. They follinv tlie Sephardi 
rite, like most of the Jews of the East. Immedi¬ 
ately after the Dutch conquest, they e.sta)»li.sb(al 
coininuuieations with the Jew's at Am.steidam, 
and ohKiined from them printed co)ue.s of their 
Hebrew ritual. This was done to a certain extent 
by the Wliite and Black Jew's S( parately ; and 
hereby is revealed another incidental token of the 
independence of the latter. A religious song-liook 
jmhlished in Amsterdam in 1668 is described on its 
title-page as prepared for ‘the several Hely iNm- 
gregations of the Assembly of Jesbiiran of Sbingali,’ 
w'hile another, published in the same city for the 
Wliite Jews within live or six . ear.s of the i^tlier 
hook, describes itself, dillereuUy. as intended for 
the ‘ Kalial Kogin ’ (Congregati >; of (aa bin). The 
two hooks, though to some • ^ eiit alike, differ 
cliaraeteristically a.s to tbeii < ' l s. 

4 . Organization and occupaKO‘-s.—As to eom- 
muiiai 01 gani/afion, the Bbu L . ews formed till 
lately a eoiifeueratioii of .-^evei synagogue com- 
muriitieu, or yatj nis, embracing the two in Eiti&- 
knl.im, the two m .Jews 'fow l, and one each at 
N 'VlIi I iiur, (’beniianiaiigalam, and Mala. The 
S-. mmetr y of this arrangement has been broken in 

o-orit years by (he secession of the Kadavam- 
■ ».-goni .synagogue at Jews d'own to the jurisdiction 
.fi t'cc \Vliite Jews, on a(a*ount of a quarrel. 

lu H' -pectof their occujiations, the Cochin Jews 
a:e eegagial mainly in trade and merchandise, 
tliouf 11 not to the extent iireN'ailing in the days of 
tliei’ forefathers. The Black Jews deal fairly 
largely in ri(te, lish, and especially poultry, and 
some are handicraftsmen. Education is making 
way among In^tli classes, although the recent- 
census shows barely more than a (quarter of their 
number to be a.s yet literate in the most elementary 
sense. A few are aspiring to clerksliips in the 
employ of the State, and some are landholders. 
Meorew is w'ell studied by some, and the know¬ 
ledge of it in the community generally is far 
greater than among the Bene-Israel {q.w) of the 
Bombay Presidency, among whom some of the 
Black Jews are in request as synagogue-readers, 
hut with whom they would seem to be otlierwise 
entirely unconnected as to their antecedents and 
origin on Indian .shores. 

Litbratcrk.— C. Buchanan, Chrutinn Researches^'^ , London, 
1819, pp. 2l9-‘286 ; A. Hamilton. A Sew Account 0/ the KaM 
Indies'^, 2 voIh., do. 1744 ; A. Asher, Itinerary 0/ R. lienjavxiu 
.-/ Tudela, London and Berlin, 1840; J. C. Visscher, Letters 
from Malabar, 1743, tr. from the Dutch by Heher l)r\u\, 
Madras, 1H()2; H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, Uobs<>n-J(ibson"^, 
l.ondon, 1903, artt. ‘ Cranganore,’ ‘Shinkali,’ etc, ; ‘Notices of 
the Jews of Cochin’ in the Oriental ('hristian Spectator, 
(18.39J; J. Wolff, Travels and Adventures, Ix)ndon, ISOO-Ol, ii. ; 
JK, artt. ‘India,’ ‘Cochin,’ etc. ; A. C. Burnell, ‘The Original 
Settlement Deed of the Jewish Colony at Cochin' in 7.4 iii. 
(1874) 333f. ; J. H. Lord, The Jews in India and the Far Fast, 
Bombay, 1907; M. Sankara Menon, in Cochin Census Report, 
1901, pp. 61-b8; C. Achyuta Menon, ib., 1891, pp. til-03 ; V. 
Nagram Aiya, in Travancore Census Report, 1891, pp. 3'>4-399; 
Isidore Harris, Jewish Yenr Book, vii. [1902-0)3] 190-198; 
Francis Day, The Land of the Peruinanls, Madras, 180.3; 
Asiafic./ottmai, new ser., vi, (w'ith facsimiles of Jewish plates), 
p. 34f. ; J. H. van Linschoten, Itinerarium, 16.83, tr. Burnell, 
London (IlakluM Society), 188.6, i. 70, 2S.3 f. ; W. Lopan, 
Manual of Malabar, Madras, 1887 and 1900, i. 247, ii. ll.^f. ; G. 
Milne Rae, The Syrian Church in India, Edin. and Loud. 
1892, ch. x.pp. 131-163; R. Collins, Missionary Fnterixrise in the 
Fast, London, 1873, pp. 45-65 ; W. T. Gidney, Sites and Scenes, 
London. 1808. pt. ii. pp. 224-232 ; T. Wilson, Lands of the Bible, 
Edinhurvh, 1847, ii. 078-082 ; J, J. Benjamin II., Fight Years 
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JEWS IN INDIA.- See IU;nk Israkl. 

JEWS IN ISLAM.—Tlie attitude of the 
Miili.iiumadans towards the dews and the eonse- 
.Hieiit position oceiipied by the latter in the lands 
of Islam mu^t he traced ultimately to the directions 
^e,;^^ardi^Lr tliein prormilKAted hv Miilmtnniad, and 
esfxH'ially to the ordinances of the khali'f Omar. 
Muliamiiiad’s attitude was at first one of Kymj>a- 
tlietic tolerance, for he hoped to range behind him, 
in sufipert of the faitli wluch he was establishing, 
file whole of the force of the pow'erfiil Jewish tribes 
of Arabia. It was not long, however, before he 
disco\ crcd that the absorption of Judaism into the 
new faith was unattainable ; tlie Jews were there¬ 
upon denounced as enemies of the faith, and a 
hitter war of extermination w’as waged against 
them. The khalif Omar, who reigned from A.D. 
634 to 644, was tlie first to regularize and legalize 
the attitude of Islam toward.s the Jews, ami, as it 
was under his khalifate that Persia, Egypt, and 
Syria, all lands with considerable Jewish popula¬ 
tions, first came under Arabian influence, his 
Ordinances had immediately a considerable influ¬ 
ence on Jewry. By these Ordinances Jews were 
not allow’ed to build new synagogues or to restore 
those which w’ere in ruins ; they were to conduct 
their services in subdued tones, and to pay heavy 
and exceptional taxes ; they were not to hinder 
their co-religionists from accepting Islam ; they 
w’ere debarred from holding public office or from 
obtaining a verdict against a Muhammadan in a 
court of law ; they were forbidden to ride on iiorses 
or to wear signet rings—Ixith marks of di.stinction ; 
and tlicy were compelled to wear a distinctive dress. 

A Muhammadan was free to enter a synagogue at 
any time, hut no Jew was in any circumstances 
admitted into a mos(|ue. Even in death Jews 
laboured under a disability, for tliey were allowed 
only flat t^unbstones as monuments. These Ordi¬ 
nances are still the law in all countries in which 
the .Muluimmadans bold sway, although tliey are 
not always enforced. They were not invariably 
acted upon even w'hile Omar still reigned, and it is 
proliablc that, although the Ordinances all bear his 
name, the Lode in its accejited form came into ex¬ 
istence gradually during a period which extended 
beyond the date of his assassination. To Omar, 
however, w'a« undoubtedly due one definite pi(M;e 
of persecution. Determined that Arabia should 
lienceforth know no infidel, he ruthle.s.sly exiled the 
depre>sed remnant of Jews who still survived in the 
peninsula in a .state of semi-slavery. 

Outside of Arabia the rule of the Muhammadans 
did not at first come to the Jews as a scourge. 
Under the later Persian kings they had sufrere<l 
persecution, 'hlie advent of the conquerors was 
consequently welcomed, and the Jews, settled in 
Mesopotamia, aided materially in the eonrjuest of 
that region. The Muhammadans, on their part, 
treated their allies w ith tolerance, and an era of 
relative hajquness dawned for the Jewish com¬ 
munities of Babylonia. To the Jews of Syria and 
of Egypt also the Muhammadans came as deliverers 
from the yoke of ojipression. In Arabia, however, 
the first home of ^luhamnladanism, the Jews liave 
always been subject to persecution. There, if any- 
w’here, the Ordinances of Omar have had their full 
effect. As late as last century, the Jews of Yemen 
or S. Arabia were forbidden to wear new or good 
clothes, to ride on an ass or a mule, or to engage 
in commerce. With hardly an exception they 
were until recent times confined to menial tra^les. 

(Jf late an emigration from Yemen has set in, 
and many of the former Jewish inhabitants are 
now' settled in Jerusalem and in the modern 
Jewish settlements in Palestine, where they ply 
th** trades which they learned in their former 


homes. Tliere are at pre.sent about 25,000 Jews 

in Arabia. ... • . i • 

In Persia, Jewi.sh communities have existed since 
the iierkxl of the Arab conquest. The disorders 
which filled the centuries that immediately suc¬ 
ceeded that event reacted unfavourably upon the 
fortunes of tlie Jewish population, whose condition 
from that day to this has almost always been a 
pitiable one. The 30,000 Jews who are to he found 
in IVr.sia to-day are for the most part settled in 
the more im})ortant towns of llamadA,n, Lfahan, 
Kirmanshah, Shiraz, J^eheriln, and Mashad. 1 hey 
are, with few exceptions, confined to their own 
quarters of these towns, marked ofl from their 
neighbours by occu})ation, dres.s, and customs. As 
a rule they are engaged in retail trade or follow 
callings for which little respect is felt. Another 
serious disability under which they laliour is tlie 
law or custom whereby a .lew’ converteil to Islam 
inherits all the jiroperty of his relatives to the 
exclusion of the next of kin. The A//ianre Js-radUe 
Uuiverselle^ a society founded in 1860 for the (>ro- 
tc'ction and improvement of the Jew'S in general, 
and now' concentrating its attention on edm atioiial 
works i;' Muhaminadaii lands, has schools for lioys 
and girls at Teheran. 

Egypt had a considerable and important Je^^'ish 
population at the time of the Arab invasion, and 
throughout the jieriod of Muhaiiiinadan domina¬ 
tion, except for a few’ short periods, t he .lew’s were 
both prosperous and contented. The khalif al- 
IJakim (996-10*20), after a period of toleration, 
suddenly began to enforce the Onlinances of 
Omar. He even exceeded their rigour. He com- 
j>clle<l the .Jews to wear hells and to carry in public 
the wooden image of a calf. On the nretext that 
they mockeil him, al-IJ.-ikim burned liie wholi* of 
the Jewish quarter. But his trcatimuit wa-s ()uitc 
exceotional ; moreover, he was not held responsible 
for Ids actions. Under other rulers individual 
Jews held high office in the Slate. Some of them 
— notably Maimonides, the greatest .lewish pliilo- 
.Hopher of the Middle Ages—were physicians to the 
khalif. Until the middle of the 16lh cent, the 
Jewish communities in Egypt were presided over 
by a ndgici, whose rule was coextensive with the 
Egyptian dominions. He liail full civil and 
criminal juri.s^liction over his co-religionists as well 
as jx>w'er to punish by fine and imnrisoiiment. 
The appointment of lialibis rested with liim, as well 
os the responsibility for seeing that the civil law’ 
was ohserveil within the limits of his jurisdii tion. 
The nagid waa apjiointed by the khalif, and his 
installation was attended by much ceremonial, 
'riie Jewish pojmlation of Egypt is at present 
estimated at 50,CKX). 

In the other districts of N. Africa the conditions 
were much the same. Although there were timew 
of fiersecution, for the greater part of the perioil of 
Muhammadan domination the [mlitical condition 
of the Jews was a tolerably easy one. The pre- 
Muhammadan conditions of Arabia w’ere renro- 
iluceil to some extent, and Jewish semi-imlepeiiaeut 
tribes rove<l about the interior of N. Africa for 
centuries after the Diasjiora, and some have per¬ 
sisted to the jiresent day. In Tunis, towards the 
end of the 8th cent., there was a persecution by 
tlie Iraftrn Idris, but his reign did not last long. 
The accession of the Almohad dynasty led to a 
longer peritsl of tribulation. The first of the 
Alniohaxis, 'AIxl-ul Mu’min, was responsible for 
forcible conversions of Jews and Christians on a 
wholesale scale. This policy was pursued by his 
successors. At lenj^h tne number of converts had 
become so lar^e, and, in riew of the circumstances 
of the conversions, their sincerity was so doubtful, 
that a distinctive dress was allotted to them. 
Under the yaf^ite dynasty, wliich coranifueeiJ in 
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1236, the condition of the Jews improved p^eatJy. 
But even in tlie relatively comfortable period the 
Jews suirered from many disabilities, notably 
y^ecial taxation and restriction of residence. 
They, however, furnished the government with a 
succession of high officials, in particular the re¬ 
ceiver of taxes who was also the qdld of the Jews, 
and as such had supreme authority over them. 
Even in the 19th cent, there were changes of 
fortune. For instance, in 1855 many of the indig¬ 
nities imposed upon them were abolished, but they 
continued to suffer some persecution until the 
grant of a constitution by Muhammad Bey, by 
which their liberties were secured. Tunis has 
since 1881 been a dependency of France. Its 
Jewish i)opulation at present numbers about 66,000. 
In Algeria the conditions were identical with those 
in Tunis until the fall of the Almohads, Subse¬ 
quent to t liat event the vicissitudes of the Jewish 
population were similar to those in the neighbour¬ 
ing State. Under the Turks in both regions the 
Jews, so long as they accented with resignation 
the disabilities inherent in the Turkish system of 
government which were imposed upon them, found 
their condition one of relative comfort, much envied 
by most of their co-religionists settled in (.’hristian 
lands. They were granted self-government under 
a muqaddarn ; they were confined in rpiaiters set 
apart for them ; a distinctive dress was allotted to 
them ; they were forbidden to ride on horses or use 
riding saddh^s; and they were subjected to special 
taxation. To-day, after ninety years of French 
rule, the Jewish population of the Province 
numbers 65,000. 

In Morocco the rule of the Muhammadans lasted 
until our own day and still exists nominally. In 
this, the westernmost of the lands of N. Africa, 
the histxiry of tlie Jews until the severance of the 
country from dependence on Baghdad in 788, is the 
same as in the lands farther east. Idris, the con¬ 
queror of that year, was succe.ssful, by means of 
persuasion aided by force, in inducing the Jewish 
tribes of the west to join his standard, and with 
their assistance he was able to consolidat-e his power. 
In the end, liowever, di.ssensions arose between the 
conqueror and the .lews, in consequence of which 
the latter suffered many indignities. For the follow¬ 
ing two centuries and a half their condition remained 
one of tolerable comfort. The advent, however, of 
the Almohads in 1146 brought upon them, here as 
elsewhere, all the rigours of [)ersecution. The rule 
of the Almohads meant forced conversions to Islam 
and the expulsion of those who objected. Even 
the new Muhammadans were not allowed to live in 
peace. To mark them out from their neighbours 
they were compelled to wear a distinguishing badge. 
When the rule of the Almohads passed, their 
position improve<l somewhat, but always remained 
precarious. Mulai Arshid and his brother Mulai 
small, who reigned at the end of the 17th cent., 
were especially severe, and the latter plundered the 
Jews withoii t mercy. During the subsequent reigns 
the Jews very often suffered cruel persecution; 
but, on the other hand, there were periods of 
quietude. Whenever civil war broke out, as so fre¬ 
quently happened, the Jews in the disturbed region 
were among the first to suffer, both in person and 
in property. The Sultan, however, even during the 
periods of persecution, frequently had a Jewish 
lavourite or adviser ; but the elevation to power of 
individual Jews had little, if effect on the 

position of the Jews as a body, ffhese periodical 
massacres continued practically until the day on 
which the P’rench took over the protectorate of the 
country. They were not always engineered by the 
party in power. More frequently they were part 
of a movement against the government. To the 
Jew, however, whether he was murdered or plun- 
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dered by a supporter of the reigning Sultan, or of 
one desirous of taking his place, was not a matter 
of consequence. The Jewish population of Morocco 
to-day is estimated to number about 110,000. 

The tolerant conditions under which the Jews of 
N. Africa were living, coupled with the harsh 
measures of the Visigothic kings in Spain, led tlie 
Jews of the Peninsula to welcome the Moorish in¬ 
vasion which culminated in a permanent settle¬ 
ment at the beginning of the 8th century. For a 
long time the position of the Jews, as subjects of 
the Moors in Spain, was as favourable as that in 
the most tolerant period in N. Africa. The first 
persecution of the Jews of the Peninsula by the 
ollowers of Islam occurred in 1066, when 1500 
families in Granada were massacred and the re¬ 
mainder of the race in that city driven into exile. 
The accession to power of the Almoravids, a couple 
of decades later, led to further exce.sses, and the 
position of the .Jews was rendered even worse, after 
the lapse of a further quarter of a century, by thi 
rise 01 the Almohads, whose policy towards them 
has been de.scribed above. 

To the Jews of the i^yzantire empire the con- 
uests by tlie Turks ca. uc as a relief from oppression. 
Jnder Turkish rule '-b.eir position was raised sc 
nnn*h that no pre(e/e;it ap;-)roaching to it could be 
found throughout Chi r.stC'Viom. They were allowed 
te- liveand move in the Turkish dominions w ith per- 
tect freedom. In occirnation and dress they were 
without restrictions. Tiiey were even admitted into 
t.he ariiiy. Many rose to high positions in the State, 
and became the trusted advisers of successive Sul¬ 
tans. To the Jews of the lands of oppression Turkey 
became the land of promise. In the 15th cent, those 
of Hungary and Germany were invited to settle 
there, and many did so. Later, at the end of the 
same century, the expulsion from Spain led to a con¬ 
siderable further Jewish immigration into Turkey. 
The refugees were everywhere w'elcomed by the 
Turkish government and people. The immigrants 
brought many valuable industries to Turkey, w ith 
great advantage to their new country as well 
as to themselves. They concentrated for the most 
part in the larger cities. In Salonica they settled 
in such numbers as almost to make it a Jewish 
city, and even to this day the Jewish is the largest 
element in the population of the port. 

The Sultans not only granted absolute freedoir 
to their Jewish subiect8,and utilized with advantage 
all their services ; they also, on occasions, intervened 
on behalf of foreign Jews who were sulfering at the 
hands of other governments. Notable instances of 
such action were the representations made at Venice 
on behalf of Donna Gracia Meiides wJiich led to her 
release, and the protests sent to the pope against 
the treatment of Jewish prisoners at Ancona. The 
office of /Ldkhdtn bdshi, or chief Rabbi, was instituted 
in the reign of Muhammad the Conquerer (1451- 
81). He was, and still is, the official representative 
of the Jews in civil affairs. The hdkhdin bdshi was a 
member of the State council. He had considerable 
powers over the Jew^s of the empire. He arranged 
their taxation, appointed Rabbis, and w as, in fact, 
under the Sultan, the ruler of the Jews of Turkey. 
The first Jmkhdm bdshi, Moses Capsali, was ap¬ 
pointed by the Sultan. His successors were ap¬ 
pointed subject to the Sultan’s ayjproval. The 
Golden Age of the Jews of Turkey lasted for about 
two centuries. But, as in all despotic States, the 
conditions under which they lived had no surety of 
permanence. Their rights and privileges depended 
on the whims of the rulers, and, when a Sultan 
such as Murad III. arose, they found even their 
lives in danger. It was by this Sultan that restric¬ 
tions on the dress of the Jews were introduced. In 
the 18th cent., which was, moreover, one of greater 
misfortunes for the Jews of Turkey, further restric- 
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tions were iiitrodncod. During'the llH li < tlioir 
eomlitioii iriH)rov'e(l little, if at. all. 1 he mi.sery pie- 
valeiit amon^'^ them va.'^, however, (liie to ecorioinur 
and social causes rather than to political ones. 1 he 
re\(diition of liH)S swept awav all political dilier- 
enct.vs hctwceii .lews and MiiFiamniadaii.s, and at 
present their relative position is one of ahsolnte 
equality. In Palestine, how'ever, foreign Jews .are 
in theory not ptninitted to settle or to acquire land. 

I’r«‘\ ious to the outbreak of the Italkan w'ar of 
J‘Ml-12, the Jewisli jiopulation of 'lurkey in Europe 
wiLs estimated at l80,0tMJ, of whom 65,DUO W’cre 
in (^onstantirnqde. 'I’urkey in Asia, apart from 
.Vrabia, lias about ‘250,tK>U Jew.s. 

I.irKRATt UK — For the ijeneral Mubject H. Graetx, lIxMory of 
th^ Jeu's, l.iMKlon, 1891-92, a/id artt. in JK wiiich deal with the 
relatn e counines, and also those on * Islini,’ ‘ ^lohannned,’ and 
‘ Yemen,’ sliouhl be consulted. For the conditions during the 
last half century the successive annual reports of the AlUaiicf. 
Israelite UrurrmelU and of tho Armlo-Jeu'xsh Association ^(i\e 
much information. For Arabia see R. Leszynsky, Die J\uiei\ 
in Arabien znr Zcit Mohainyneds, Berlin, 1910; H. Hirschfeld, 

‘ Fssai 8ur I’histoire des Juifs de .M^dine,' in UKJ vii. (18811) 167, 
and X. (ISst)] 10; for Persia see E. N. Adler, Jefcs in many 
Lands, ixmdon, 1905 ; for N. Africa see J. E. Budj.j:ett Meakin, 
‘The Jews of .Morocco,’ in JQR iv. (1892) 369; L. Addison, The 
/'resent Statr uf the Jews . in luirhary, Ijoiidoii, 1675; M. 
Wahl, Ij'Aijt'rie'-^, Paris, 1S89; L. Reynier, />€ I Economie 
mibliqiie et mrale des Arahes et des Ju\fs, Geneva, 1820 ; J. C. 
rriigier, Ju\f» algeriens, Uur passe, Leur present, leur 
a/Y7Ur Jurtdigiie, Ptiris, 186.5; D. Caz^s, Essai sur I'histoire des 
Israelites de Tnnisxe, do. 1889 ; for Turkey see M. Franco, Essai 
tnr I'histnire des liraelites de rempire uttinnan, do. 1897 ; L. A. 
Frank], The Jencs tn the East, IxJndun, 1S5<), atjd I. Locb, La 
Situation des IsraelUes en Turguie, I’uris. 1.877. 

A. M. IIyam.son. 

JEWS IN ZOROASTRIANISM.—I’be ac¬ 
count of the Jewi.sh Exile and the fortunes of the 
Jews under the Achiemenian dynasty are too 
familiar to require recai>itulation here ; sufhce it 
to say that the hi.story of Mordecai and Ivsther 
proves that exile and .Jewish birtli were no bars to 
the attainment of hicli rank even at the 
court. Soon after the death of Alexander the 
(ireat the Jews he<,"an to proselytize, ami tlie 
Eabylonian I'alnuid itself w'a.s written in the 
Persian dominion, while such citie.s as Nehardea 
were centres of Jewi.sh culture. The only convert 
of real note was the petty kin^^ of Adiabene, Izates 
(35-59; Jos. Ant. XX. ii. 3), whose name ( = Ave.sta 
Ydzdtd, ‘ancel’), like that of his father Monohazos 
(cf Armenian Manavaz), is Iranian. 

When the last I’arthian monarch, Artahanoa iv., 
fell in battle in A.D. 226, the .Jews lamented his 
death and feared the accession of the founder of 
the Sa.sanian dynasty, Arta.sir Papakiln, wjio, in 
fact, imposed certain minor restrictions u)>on them 
and forliade them to bury their dead. On the 
other hand, the heads of tne Jewi.sh schools w'cre 
honoured not only a^ the court of this very king, 
but also at that of S.Ijiar I. (241-272). The great 
friend of^he .Jews w'as Yazdagird l. (399-42(J), who 
married Sosan-doxt, or (iasyari-daxt,* the daughter 
of the Jewisli exilarch (xmSj probably Kahana 
I., and w'ho became by lier the father of the famou.s 
JSahram (ior (420-438). This que^^n establishes! 
colonies of her co-religionists in Sos (Shushan), 
Sostar (Shuster), and Oai (IsyiahAn), while Xwariziii 
(Khiva) is said to have been founded either by a 
certain ‘ Narses of the Jew's ’ (w ho would prohafdy 
he the younger brother of Hah ram G6r) or (ac¬ 
cording to a le.ss likely decipherment of the Pahlavi 


text) by ‘ the exilarch of the Jews.’ * Another Jew 
in high favour with Yazdagird was Iluna V>ar 
Nathan, who was never exilarch, as has often been 

W. Darmesteter, ‘ Heine ShasylVn D6kht,’ in Actes du 
niime cong. internal, de* oriental is te4, ii. (Leyden, 189:i] 
19.3-198. 

2 On the relations of the exilarchs with the Saeanlan monarrhs 
•»ee F. Lazarus, Die Haupter der Vertriebenen, Frankfort, 1890 

pp. L-il-156. 

8 .Satroihd-i Sran, ed. and tr. E. Blochet, RTAP xvil. (1.805) 
16.5-176, tr. J. J. Moili, Aiyddgdr-i-Zarirdn, etc., Bomliay, 1890. 
chs. xlvi. f.. Hr., x. 


supijose.l. l)iit probably a coiisin of .SftsAn- 

d5xt*—a fact which may account for the special 
allectioii nianifosted for him by the king. 

Under more orthodox Zoroastrian rulers, the 
Jews fared worse, and persecutions are recorded 
during the reigns of Hahrftiii G6r s son, V uzi agird 
II. (438-467), I’crbz (Eirdz) (459-484), and Guhdd I. 
(488-531), while there is some evidence that their 
condition was unfavourable late in the 6th cynt., 
since they su))j)orteii the rebellion of Haliram CQbni 
against Urmazd iv. in .589 (Tbeopbylactus, v, 7). In 
343 the Jewish jihysicians of a Persian queen are 
inentionetl as calumniating the Ciiristian St. 
J’arhula (or Pherhoutha) and her comjiaiiiona ; * 
and, w'hen 8t. Giwargiswa.s martyred on 14th Jan. 
615, his executioners were Jews.* 

The literature of the Middle Persian (leriod, 
which is the (iroduct of the revival of Zoroastrian 
orthodoxy, is distinctly ho-^tile to .Jmlaism. Ac 
cording to the l^uynst Id-Sdj/ast^ vi. 7, Zandiks, 
Jews, and Christians are ‘of a vile law,’and the 
Dinkar{ (ed. and tr. Peshotan Hehramji Sanjana, 
Bombay, 187411’, pp. 24, 257, 3IU, 456) declares 
that .ludaism, Clinstianity, ami Maniebausm are 
degraded in spirit and dangerous to Zoroastrianism, 
ana that the evils of the worst age of the world 
are due to the ‘sinful dispositions of all men, 
derived from the Yahutli religion,' w hose laws and 
tenets are liable to ruin the earth. I'he Torah is 
‘the words of devils and unworthy of belief,’and 
the Hebrew S(‘ri[)tures were conqiosed by Azi 
Ualiftka, the dragon who dwelt in Babylon 
(po.ssibly an allusion to the Talmudic schools of 
Sura, Pumbcflitha, and Nehardea in Babylonia), 
who deposited tluun in the ‘ fortress of .lerusalcm,' 
and made mankind submit to .ludaism on three 
separate occasion.s (|>erhaps referring to Ahraham, 
Is.'uic, and .lacoh; less jirobahly to .Abraham, 
Moses, and Elijah—or Enoch—as precursors uf the 
Me.ssiah ; pj). 604 f., 372f., 379). 'I'he same evil 
being was the author of ten ‘ universally noxious 
precejits ’ ; 

(1) The Almighty U the Injurer of the universe; (2) demons 
are to be worKliipjxKi as the source of all (.‘arthly proeperit} ; 
(3) injustice should he performed rather than juati>-'e ; (4) un- 
righteousnefw and disgracefulness are to rule in ever>tluntr , 
(.5) gree<ly and selflah lives must be led ; (6) children must rereo e 
no training for noble fatherhood ; (7) no protection may be 
given to the poor ; (8) goaU niust be killed before reaching 
maturity; (9) pious men must be oflfered Ui the demons ; (10) 
men must be cruel, revengeful, and murderotis. 

Tlie eighth and ninth of these ‘ precepts’ mention 
the Jews, and may be based on Ev 4^ and on dis- 
torte<l reminiscences of condemnation of human 
.sacrifice, as in 2 (Ji 28*, Ps Is 57*, Jer 19^^- 

32", Ezk 2 :f- ». 

There is a (lossibility that the 'lalmud is men¬ 
tioned in tlie Dinhirt, if the reading Gyemard 
(K8CJ) in V. i. 2f. is correct (see E. W. West, SHE 
xlvii. [1897] 119 f. and Introd. p. xiii f.), and a know'- 
ledge of the Talmud is plainly .shown in the 9th 
cent. ^ihind riumdnlk-Vijdr,^'w\\\('\\, in its r>olemic 
against .Judai.sm (xiii.-xiv. ; tr. West, EBE xxiv. 
[1885] 2U8--229), also quotes from the O'l’ (Gn 
2 i«f. 3 ». 11 - 16 . i«r. 2(P, Dt 29< 32", Ps 95‘«, Is 

3(ja7f. 42i»).» 

The quotations arc paraphrases rather than translations. 
Thus, Gn (g rendered : ‘The I..ord, who is the sacrtsl l>eing 
himself, commanded Atlam thus: '* Kjat of every tree which is 


1 Cf. I..azanj8, p. llOf.; M. Seligsohn, 'Iluna b. Nathan,' 
JE vi. (1904) 493 f. 

« AS, Apr. lii. (1866) 21 (-Sotomen, HE ii. \2\ and v 1 ff. 
*0. HofTmann, Auszuge atu *yr. AkUn pert. Mdrtyrtr, 
Leipzig, 1880, n. 111 f. 

< Contract^ in this art. to ^gV. 

® A Persian translation of the Bihle is mentioned by 'Theodoret 
(.5th cent.; Grcecarum AJfectionum curatio, r. [/*G Ixxxili. 
948)); cf. also L. Blau, Zur Einleit. in die heil. Schrift. Strase* 
burg, 1894, pt). 96-98; A. Kohut, Krit. Belenchiuna der pert. 
Pentateuch- Uebertetz. det Jacob b. Joteph Tairnt, I>e(ptig, 1871, 
p. 6; H. Gotthell, JB Hi. (1902) 190; W. IBacher, ib. riL (1904) 
817. 
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in thin j^arden, except of that tree of knowledge ; because when 
you eat thereof you die ” ’ in one passage (xiii. 18-20), and ‘The 
sacred being commanded Adam thus; “Thou shalt noteat of 
this one tree which is in paradise. . . . When you eat of this 
tree you die (xi, 352, xiii. 143; of. ths variants of Gn in 
xiii. 33 as compared with xiii. 13W). It is suggested by West 
iSHK xxiv. 2‘Z5, note 4, and p. x\.viii) that the I'azand form 
Aginaa (Skr. Asinaka), ‘ Isaac,’ in .S’y I' xiv. 42 is a faulty tran¬ 
scription of the Fahlavi characters for AiH6k-Syr. '/a 'hog, and 
that, accordingly, the ultimate source from which the Zoro- 
ostrlan polemists drew was a Syriac version of the Bible.i In 
Gn 13 there is a curious variant, ‘darkness was upon the face of 
the deep' being rendered in SgV xiii. 6f., ‘darkness and block 
water.' With this ‘ bla^ k water ' we may perhaps compare the 
‘black water’ (k'IK'd K'D) which, In Mandaean wsmogony, lies 
at the bottom of the abyss and forms the home of ail evil 
(A. J. H. W. Brandt, Mandciische Religion, I^eipzig, 1889, pp. 
43, 60, 63-65, 70). 'This Is also termed K'DriKn K'D, ‘turbid 

water,’ K'Drinn being developed by metathesis from 

probably under the influence of O'iia, 'abyss,' in 

On 13 (Brandt, p. 181 ; cf. T. Noldeke, Manddinche Grammatik, 
Halle, 187r), p. 66; cf. K. Kessler, PRE^ xii. [1903] 166 f., 169). 

The iniluence of the Targuni of the pseudo- 
Jonathan (7th cent.) ^)robabIy allected the render¬ 
ing of Ex 20Mn^^Kxiv. 4-7. When, in translating 
Gn the SgV (xiii. 43) makes God say to the 
serpent, ‘ For thee also there shall be no feet,’ this 
may be derived either from the same Targum or 
from Bereshith Rahbahy the oldest of the Mi(lrashim 
(nrobably c. 4th cent.), which contains (xix. 1, xx. 5) 
the following Haggada, known already to Jusejdms 
(Ant. I. i. 4) : 

‘ According to the opinion of Iloshaiah the Great f3rd cent.), 
the serpent had two feet, and stood erci'l, like a rewl. . . . “ Upon 
thy belly shalt thou go." At the instant God spake thus, the 
ministering angels descended, and took away from the serpent 
his hands and his feet' (A. Wunsche, Dct Midrasch Beresekit 
Habba, Leiprig, 1881, pp. 82, 89). 

Talmudic stories appear four times in the Sikand- 

gunidn'ik- VijCir. 

Ir> ^gV xiv. 36, God is said to prepare daily, with His own 
hand, 9(.>,(XHJ worshippers, whom Hedismiases, at night, ‘through 
a fiery river, to hell.' With this is t-o be oomjmred the tradi¬ 
tion attributed to Joshua b. Ilananiah, that no portion of the 
heavenly host serves Go<i for more than a day, and that at the 
end of that time they are dismissed to the stream of fire from 
which they were created (cf. Dn 7^^, Ps 1044), another company 
of angels taking their place8.3 According to ^gV xiv. 40-60, 
when the Ijord visited Abraham to console him in old age and 
allliclion. His host sent Isaac to fetch wine from paradise, but 
God would drink it only when Abraham had convinced Him of 
t he purity of its origin. This seems to he a confusion of On 18^ 
and 2735 , for, a<’,cording to the Targum of tlie pseudo-Jonathan, 
ad loc., and Yalqut (Gen, 115), the wine which Jacob brought his 
father Isaac was made from grapes formed at the creation of the 
world, and carried from paradise to Ja<'oh by the archangel 
Michael.* The story is told in Sg V xiv. 68-70 of how a righteous 
man in dire poverty prayed for divine aid ; but the angel who 
apjieared Ujld him that the sum total of joy and sorrow may not 
he altered. Since, however, the righteous man already had 
prei>ared for him in paradise a throne with jewelled feet, he 
might have the benefit of one of these on earth. After consult¬ 
ing with his wife, the man decided that he would not diminish 
celestial bliss to gain comfort in this w’orld. This is the Jewish 
story of Ilanina b. Dosa, who, under like circumstances, received 
a golden Uble-leg from paradise, but who, after his wife had 
hael a vision in which she saw her husband feasting in heaven 
at a two Iegge<l table, while all the other righteous had three- 
legged tables, besought that the gift might be withdrawn.4 
The last story is of less certain origin. According to .Sr; I' xiv. 
75-78, God boosted of killing ‘ In one day an Msemblage of sin¬ 
ners, as well as innumerable Innocents, And, when the angels 
tAlk^ much of the unreasonable performance. He then spoke 
of it thus : “ I am the Lord, the ruler of wills, superintending, 
unrivalled, and doing my own will, and no one assists or is to 
utter a murmur about me.” ' This may possibly be a df.storted 
reminiscence of some such passage as Job 9'‘J2.12, Kzk 21* », or 
Dn 4*®. 0. H. Toy suggests to the writer that a closer parallel 

is the legend of the journey of Moses with al-Khicjr ((»>«r an, xviii. 
64 ff. X who sUves in a boat belonging to poor fishermen, slays an 

1 Of. the fragments of a 8<whdian version of the NT, ed. 
F. W. K. Muller, 'Soghdische Texte, I.,' AD AW, 1912 ; it may 
be suggested that this Soghdian version, which is closely de¬ 
pendent on the Syriac, dates from the 9th or 10th cent. (L, H. 
Gray, i?x»r XXV. (1913169-61). 

3 Bereshith Rabbah, Ixxvil. 1 (on Gn 822«); see Wunsche, 3i9 ; 
also Ekah Rabbati on La 3'2* (A. Wunsche, Der Midrasch Echa 
Rahbatx, I..eipzig, 1881, p. 126); cf. W. Bacher, Af/ada der Tan- 
naiUn '^, Strassburg, 19()3, i. 172 ; L. Blau, JEx. [1901] 580. 

8 See I. L^vi, cited by J. Darraesteter, REJ xix. [1889] 14, 
note 1. 

4 L^vi, 16, DoU 2 ; 8. Mendelsohn. Jh vi. 216. 


apparently harmless youth, and repairs the wall of persons who 
had refused hospitality to Moses and his companion—the reasons 
being that a piratic al king was about to seize the boat, the young 
man was an infidel who would bring grief upon his pious parent s, 
and under the wall was a treasure belonging to two orphans, who 
would recover their wealth on reaching maturity. The lesson 
is reproof of man’s unseemly incjuisitiveness into the wa\g of 
God. The story in the Qur'an is of Jewish orig-in (G. Weil, 
Bildische Legenden der Musehnanner, Frankfort, 1845, pj). 
178-181), and recurs in the Haggadic account of tlie journey of 
Asmodajus to Solomon (L. Ginzberg, JE ii. [1902] 218 ; cf. also 
H. Oesterley, Getia Roinanorum, Berlin, 1872, pp. 80, 724 f., J. C. 
Dunlop, Hist, of Fiction, ed. H. Wilson, London, 1896, ii. 
263-269, and art. KhidrX 

-UTKRATrRR.—In addition to the references already given, 
Sikand-gitindnik-Vijar, ed. Hoshang Jamaspji Jamosp-Asana 
and F. W. West, Bombay, 1887, tr. E. W, We»i,SBE xxiv. [1885] 


Pahlavi Literature,' Actes du congr. inUmat. des orienta- 

liste», i, [Paris, 1905] 177-192 ; F. Spiegel, ErdnUche Alter- 
thuuxskunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, iii. 717 f. ; H. Graxetz, Hist. 0/ the 
Jews, Eng. tr, London, 1891-92, ii. 608 11., iii. 1 fif. ; artt. 

‘ Artaban,’ ‘ Bahram Tshubin,’ ‘ Chosroes,’ ‘ Persia,' etc., in JE. 

Louis H. Gray. 

JHINWAR, DHIMAR, DHINWAR (Skr. 

dhirara, ‘ fisherman’).— I’he term applied in the 
T^anjal) to theearrier, waterman, ’isherman, and bas¬ 
ketmaker castes of Ll ti E. dis‘:rict8 and Ka.yhmir. 
The caste numbered, a<;eordir.g to the Census of 
1911, 375,694, of whom hi per cent were Hindus 
ami Hie rernainaer MnliA^iinadans, with a small 
S’kh minority. It has a low jilace in the Hindu 
(•a;-,tc system, and, os with the allied castes, its 
Hintiu or Muhammadan beliefs are only a slight 
veneer Gver Animism. Its members worship chiefly 
the deioie^ or spirits connected with their occupa¬ 
tion, and the divinities of the great rivers, Ganges, 
Jumna, and Indus ; and they make offerings to the 
boats, nets, and other implements of their craft. 

One remarkable rite is almost peculiar to them. 

In the Pan jab on the 8th day before the Divkii, or feast of 
lights, which is celebrated at the new moon of Karttik (Oct.- 
Nov,), the Hoi or Hui festival is held, at which the Jhinwarni, 
or female water-carrier, of the household is given the first place, 
and is petted by the ladies of the family, who act as her tire¬ 
women. After the house has been purified by being smeared 
with cow-dung, figures of a litter and iU bearers are drawn on 
the wall in four or five colours, and to it offerings, accompanied 
by tlie usual worship (pujd) with incense, lights, and fiowers, 
are made, consisting of radishes, sweet potatoes, and other 
roots of the season. The legend tells that at the beginning of 
the Kaliyuga, or present evil age, death, murrain, and famine 
devastated the world. The Brahmans prayed and practi.sed 
austerities, but in vain. They were in despair, when a woman 
of the Jhiiiw’ar tribe sat in their midst and encouraged them to 
further efforts, as the result of which the goddess Kahka or 
Chamupd^ appeared, carrying her head in her hands, and 
announewi that the prevailing CAlaiuities were due to immorality 
an<i want of religious faith, and that, if the world was to be 
saved, she must in future be honoured with this annual feast 
and fast. The reward of the Jhinwar woman was to be exalted 
to a place of honour at the solemnity. Another story tells that 
Hoi was a Brahman maid who escaped defilement at the hands 
of the Mu sal mins by taking refuge in the hut of a Jhinwar. 
When her pursuers overtook her, she disappeared into the 
earth, and was deified by her caste and other Hindus. 

It is diflicult to explain the meaning of the rite, 
but it probably points to a primitive cult of the 
earth- or mother-goddess which was specialized by 
the Jhinwar caste, one of their women, as we 
know to be the case in other Paniab cults of Devi, 
impersonating the goddess (II. A. Kose, Punjab and 
N. JV. Frontier Province Census Rep., 19Ul, i. 126). 

Litkraturk.— D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 
CalcutU, 1883, p. 3‘25 f. ; PEQ ii. (1885) 148; H. A. Rose, 
(Uosmry of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and E.W. 
Frontier Province, ii. (Lahore, 1911) ^1 ff. 

W. Cbooke. 

JINN.—See Demons and Spirits (Muham 
madan). 

JIVANMUKTA.—The vtord jivanniukta means 
‘delivered while yet on earth.’ By ‘deliverance’ 
we must undei-stand the end of existence or of 
transmigration, either the return to Brahman or 
the entry into nirvana (Buddhism). The ‘delivered 
on earth ’ is the saint who hais realized all the con- 
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ilitioiis of deliverance and is living Ids last oxistenco. 
Since lie has exhausted desire and illusion, which 
are the food of individual existence (liralinianisin), 
tlie food of existence {Huddliism), he has passed from 
the ‘ mundane’ j.lane, where thoughts and 

actions move, to a higher plane, ‘ supramundane’ 
(lokotfnra), from which thouLdit and action are, 
propel ly sp(*aking, excluded. He continues to live, 
hetause (lie physical forces which sustain life are 
not vet dead, just as the potter’s wlieel continues 


I a view to a particular reward ; if performed in 
a proper spirit, they contribute to originate a de- 
I sire for knowledge. In order that knowledge mav 
arise, the ell’octs of evil works must be obliterated, 

I and this may be ellected by |>erforming acts of 
! piety not aiming at any immtsliate reward ; when 
' the mind has T>een purified in this way, there 
I arises a desire for knowledge, and ignorance comes 
I to an end. Works, however, although useless by 


to turn by the force which it has acquired ; liecause 
the acts, for wliich this life is the payment, have 
not been entirely paid for. lint such acts, recent 
or an(‘ient, which ought to be paid for in a new 
rebirth, are either suppressed and ‘ skipped over * 
or ‘ truiisferred ’ to this life. No new act can be 
imputed to the jlvanmukta, for an act can he im¬ 
puted to a person only when it is ‘ redolent of 
aesiie.’ i 

The origin of this definition of sanctity is to be I 
found, on the one hand, in the sj>eculations concern- • 
ing tlie ascetic, aloof from all human interest and 
clothed with and fed on air, in whom, as it wmiild 
appear, there is no longer anything human ; on the 
other band, in tlie docti imes relating to the identity 
of tbe (Itman and the hra/iTnan^ and to nirvHina. 

All the Irnlian sects liave adonted the idea of the 
jivayunuktd, and they have all had to study the 
various complicated problems which it raises, (’an 
the y'iCO71fall from sanctity? Is he sinless? 
May he do whatever he pleases, since sin no longer 
e;ci.sts for him? Is he necessarily inactive? Is he 
incapable of snflering ? Is he exempt from mundane 
thoughts? We have a groat deal of literature re¬ 
lating to these problems, especially in Buddhism 
{jivfnifnukta—arh(tt). It is one of the character¬ 
istics of Hindu theologians that they have always 
tried, w’ith much loyalty, sagacity, and subtlety', 
to ‘ organize ’ mystical ideas which cannot easily he 
reconcile<i with morality and exj>erierice. 

Within the limits of this article we cannot even 
touch upon the problem that is hero presented. 


' essential : 

I ‘Only he who know* both knowle<l^e and no^know]edKe 
! (works^ can be saved, becaiise by L'oiMi works h® overooiue* 
j death anti by knowledjfe ho obtains uie immortal.'^ 

1 At a very early period we find two new ideas, 

! which were destined to influence profoundly all 
future Indian thought, making their appearance 
with striking suddenness—the doctrines of metem¬ 
psychosis (sfi/risdra) and of the influence of actions 
in a previous existem^e {hii'ma.). No satisfactory 
explanation has yet been given of the origin of the 
former of these beliefs, on which the latter de¬ 
pends (see, further, art. Metempsycho.^iis [Hindu]). 
The second idea is based on the belief that no 
good or evil deed can go unrewarded or un¬ 
punished ; happiness in this life is the reward of 
good deeds in a previous existence, w bile misery, 
often apparently unmerited, is readily explained 
as the result of evil deeds in a previous existence 
(see, further, art. Kahma). What is true of the 
previous existence must hold also of the one prior 
to that, and so on. The cycle of existence ha.s no 
l>e^irining, and similarly has no en<l ; for in each 
existence there must l>e a certain balance of un¬ 
rewarded good or unex})iated evil to carry the 
individual on to a new existence. Every action 
unfailingly brings its ow'n reward or punishment; 
the cause of action is desire, and desire is due to 
ignorance, which mistakes the real nature of 
tilings (cf. art. Drsikk [Buddliist]); it is this 
ignorance that is the cause of the cyc le of re births 
(cf. art. Maya). The result of this doctrine is 
a firm conviction of the rni.sery of mundane exist- 


Litkratcrb. — P. Oltramaro, Ilistoirf des id^’^s th^osophufue* 
daju I’hid/*, Paris, 1906, i. C14 ; A. Barth, Ht’li-jionjt of India, 
IxindoM, 1891, pp. 79, CIO; artt. Ariut, Karma, Nirva.ma. 

l.ori.S UK LA Vall^k Bou.ssin. 
inAna-mArga. — The term jndnn-rndrga^ 
‘the pathway of knowledge’ (to salvation, rnof^a, 
mukti), or jildna-kanda, ‘department of know¬ 
ledge,’ covers what are known as the ‘ systems of 
Indian jiiiilosophy.’ Tiie term is opposed to 
karma-yudrri[(i (g.e.), k^tryna-kayida, salvation by 
work.s. 'I'he literature of tlie Vedic jieriod is 
c'haracterized by a joy of life which forms a strik¬ 
ing coiitia.st to the pessimistic attitude that domi¬ 
nates Indian thought throughout the later periods. 
The Vedas themselves are chielly concerned with 
the attainment of hapjiiness in this w'orld and its 
continuance in the next by means of sacrifices and 
other gooil w'orks (kanruiyii) pleasing to the gods. 
At an early period we find objections raised to the 
{uirely selfisli character of this attitude ; some of 
the earlier Upanvicuh reject w'orks altogether a.s 
being utterly inadecpiate, if not u.seless, for the 
attainment of salvation, and because they aim at 
worldly lia]>pine.ss only. This opjiosition to 'Vedic 
ritual gradually disappears in the Ujpanisads, and 
ultimately the philosophy of the Upanisads l>e- 
comes the Vedanta, ami the saving knowledge 
that they teach is called the Vedanta (end of the 
Veda). 

I. Upanisads.—The general attitude of the 
Upanisads to works is that sacrifice and good 
works may procure happiness to a limited extent, 
but are on the whole a hindrance rather tlian a 
lielp in the attainment of real salvation, which is 
to he obtained through knowledge alone. To have 
any merit, works must not iS performed with 


ence, which contrasts with the r»as.sionate love of 
life of the earlie.'^t periixl, and tlie belief that real 
' happiness is to he obtained only by release from 
! the sanusdra. This release is to l>e obtained only 
I by destroying the ignoram'e which is the root of 
the cycle of existence ; the object of the various 
! philosophies is to teach tiiat knowdedge which 
I brings salvation from mundane existence to the 
1 haj)}>y few. 

Vedic and allied knowle<lge, anti indeed all 
existing know ledge, was early recognized as in- 
j sufficient for tlie attainment of salvation, 
j TIjub, for example, we find * .Vinida lamentinjf that, though 
I he haa itudied the Vedaa, the epica, grammar, etc., and it 
learneni in the scriptures, yet he it not learned in the dfman ; 
and beseeching to be taiigiit the dtman that overcomes sorrow, 
and to be led to the * shore that lies beyond sorrow.’ Siniilarly, 
Svetakctu, liaving completed his education under his father 
Aruyj, and failing to answer questions put to him, upbraidt his 
father for declaring hit education |>erfect.* Mere learning and 
i)Ook-knowle<lge then are not sufficient: ‘The dtynan is not 
attained by learning . . . and much knowledge of hooka. 

True knowledge in the Upanisads is a knowledge 
of brahm/iyi or the dtman This knowleilge 

was recognized as being dillerent in its nature from 
what is commonly uiidersteod by the term ‘ know¬ 
ledge’ ; for it is jiOHsihle to know all branches of 
human knowledge and yet he ignorant of the 
saving knowledge of the dtman ; this state of 
ignorance of true knowledge is called avidyA (‘ not- 
knowdedge ’); this term gradually lost the meaning 
of simple ignorance, and came to be applied to that 
false Knowledge which imjiedes a knowledge of 
brahman, by preventing us from seeinjj things as 
they really are, and is based on illusion {mdyA) 
due to the limitations of the human intellect 

* fid Upan. 11. ^ Chhdnd. fjpan. viL 10. 

• Hrhad. Ar. Upan. ri. 1 4 Ka(h. Upan. i. li. 88. 
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Ijpiurance, then, it the knowledge derived from the 
experience of the senses, while true knowledge is 
of brahman or the dtman. 

There are two fundamental ideas in the 
Upani^ads — brahman and the atman^ which came 
to be used synonymously. Brahman is the first 
principle of the universe, the Eternal One, the all- 
pervading power ; dtman is first the vital principle, 
the Self, then the All-soul, the One, and tlius 
comes to be identical with brahman. Saving 
knowledge consists in the recognition of the unity 
of brahman and the dtman of the individual soul 
with the world-soul, and the object of the Upani- 
sads is to teach a knowledge of brahman. The 
doctrine of the identity of brahman and t\\Q dtman 
is summed up in such phrases as tat tvam asi 
(‘thou art That’) and aham brahmdsDii (‘I ani 
brahman^). The veil of ignorance, through which 
we see a plurality of oojects w’hen in reality 
brahman alone exists, is lifted when the under¬ 
lying brahman of the object is recognized in the 
dtman of the knower. Mundane objects are not 
realities, and are of no value for their own sake, 
but exist only through the atman^ w’hich alone 
exists and is the entire universe. Yajhavalkya 
compares the phenomena of the world to the notes 
of a lute or conch-shell : the notes cannot be 
seized ; only when the instrument or the player is 
seized can they be seized ; in the same way it is 
»)nly when the dtman is knowm that all else is 
known. He who has comprehended the dtman 
knows the whole universe.^ When it is recognized 
that there is only one being, the self or dtimm, 
eternal and unchanging, the illusions resulting 
from the limitations of tne intellect disappear, and 
release is obtained from this w orld of ignorance. 

2. Vedanta.—The Hrahmanic speculations of the 
Upanisads are developed in the philosophical 
system usually called Vedanta, properly the 
Uttara-mlmj\ilisa, or ‘Second inquiry’ (concerning 
brahman ; it is also called lirahma-mlmaiiisa); the 
founder of the system, Hadarayana, flourished 
about the l>eginnipg of the (diristian era, and his 
great expositor Sankara eight centuries later. 
The funilamcntal notion in the system, which is 
still the most influential in India, is the identity of 
the dtman, or self, with the brahman. Brahman 
is the One, the Uni(iue, the Self-existent, ever- 
la.sting and unchanging, and cannot therefore be 
subject to division into parts. The self of each 
individual must therefore be identical with the 
self of brahman, instead of being a part of it; the 
self in each individual is therefore the whole un¬ 
divided brahman. Nothing exists but brahman 
{advaita - vdda, doctrine td non - duality). The 
apparent objections to this, which arise out of 
mundane experience, are due to ignorance, which 
prevents the self from recognizing that all else is 
illusion ; the phenomena of the and the 

material universe are illusions, just as the idea of 
separate souls is. The Vedanta does not inquire 
into the origin of this ignorance, whether due to 
desire, etc., or not, but teaches that it may be 
destroyed by the saving knowledge that all that is 
not soul is illusion, and that the soul is brahman. 
When this truth is known, the fetters that bind 
the soul to the cycle of existence are broken, and 
release is obtained (see, further, art. Vedanta). 
We may here mention the Vi^istadvaita (‘modi¬ 
fied monism’) school of the Vedftnta founded by 
R&manuja, one of the most important commentators 
on the Brahmasutras, who flourished in the 12th 
cent. A.D. and belonged to the Bhagavata sect. 
He expounds the Vedanta system according to the 
tenets of this monotheistic sect in a way which 
differs in important points from the outline just 
given ; according to the Vi^i^tadvaitas, the indi- 
1 Brhad. Ar. Upan. n. D. S. 


vidual souls are not identical with brahman or 
God, but are elements of him and not separate 
from him ; the individual souls are involved in the 
miseries of mundane existence, not entirely by 
ignorance, but by unbelief. The true means of 
salvation is therefore found, not in some means of 
cognition, but in devout love of God {bhakti) and 
belief. 

3. Sahkhya.—The Sahkhya school, which has 
been called the oldest real system of Indian philo¬ 
sophy, is as much impressed by the infinite variety 
of the universe as the Vedanta is with its unity, 
'file system, the traditional founder of which was 
Kapila, is es.sentially dualistic ; two princi[)les are 
admitted whose interworkings produce the universe 
—prakfti (matter) and purusa (soul or spirit) ; the 
latter is not one all-pervading spirit like the 
brahman of the Vedanta, but rather an infinite 
number of individual s[)irits each independent, and 
thus the variety of the universe is ex})lained. 
These two are entirely distinct, and have existed 
side by side from all eternity. Mental processes 
are mechanical actions of physical organs, i.e. of 
prakj-ti ; prakfti, however, would remain un¬ 
conscious if it were not acted upon by puru§a ; 
purn^a, or soul, has no volition of its own, but the 
subtle {suk)}p(h^(trira), the inner organs and 

senses which surround it, has. Through this 
IkxIv the soul becomes iiivolved in the sanisdra, 
and' thus has to suller the miseries of mundane 
existence. The aim of the Sahkhya is to teach 
thrat is absolutely distinct from prakfH in 

tl*e most subtle organs. A knowledge that these 
two a^e absolutely distinct, and have been so from 
the beginning, delivers the soul from the cycle of 
existence ; it then realizes that the connexion 
between soul and matter, on which the miseries of 
the world depend, is only an apparent one, and, 
when this is realized, the suflerings of prakrti are 
no longer the suflerings of vuriusa, while the 
suflerings of the former are no longer experienced, 
since they are no longer ‘ illuminated’ by puru^a 
(see, further, art. SANKHYA). 

The pliilosopliical basis of Buddhism is consider¬ 
ably influenced by the Sahkhya (for a dill'erent 
view see al)ove, p. 21H). It assumes that mundane 
existence is nothing but suffering, and that the 
cause of this suft'enng is the desire to enjoy the 
apparent delights of the world. The cause of this 
attachment is ignorance ; this ignoiance and all 
that follows it will be dissipated when attachment 
to the world is renounced. 

Yoga.—The Yoga system, founded by Fatafi- 
jali, who, if not identical wdth the celebrated 
grammarian of that name, likewise flourished in 
the ‘2ud cent. B.C., is closely connected with the 
Sahkhya. The philosophical basis of the Yoga is 
that of the Sahkhya with the addition of the 
notions of a Personal God {Uvara) and of the 
occult powers to be derived from Yoga practices. 
Its characteristic feature is the influence laid on 
asceticism and mental concentration {yuga — coi\- 
teinjilation, concentration, union). 

Asceticism and contemplation have always lx;en 
prac;tise<i in India as means of acquiring merit. 
Fatafijali developed a formal system tne methodical 
practice of which, in addition to giving occult 
powers, is regarded by him as one of the surest 
ways of gaining saving knowledge. The aim of 
Yoga was at first that of the Sahkhya, namely, 
the separation {kaivalya) of soul and matter ; but, 
with the addition of the idea of a Personal God 
{Uvara) or Universal Soul, the ultimate aim comes 
to be union of the individual soul with God. The 
mind is to be delilierately and artificially with¬ 
drawn from the external world and concentrated 
upon itself; it is then enabled to throw off one by 
one the material fetter* that bind it to the samsdra, 
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and t<^ awaken to a knowh’di^e of truth, aiid tli 
individual soul ^ains frotMloiu and absorption ir 
the \\ oi'ld-Soul (sec, furtliei', art. Yoga). 

5 . Minor systems. —Of the minor .sy.stema tha’ 
t(‘acdi tlu' way of es(*a })0 from the sttf'/isara th« 
most iin[»oitarit is tlu' Vai.sesika founded h\ 
ivanada (the name, however, may he a nioknaim’ 

‘ atom eater ’) at quite an earl}' date. Oeliveraiu'c 
aecooliriLt to Ivanada, is to be obtained only by n 
knowledLte of the real nature of soul and the 
unreality of matter, and this depends upon a 
knowiedye of the ‘six categories’ {padarthn) 
under \\ hieli everythin<jj that exists can be classed 
tlu'se are .substance, quality, action, puierality, 
individuality, and inherence or inseparability, 
These aie narrowly detined and sulxlivuled ; it is 
from the fifth that the system takes its name 
(I’OV.s'u^aloniie individuality); all substances (de¬ 
fined in the first cateymry as earth, water, li;i,dit, 
air, ether, time, space, >oul [dOaan], mind [nmnu.y]) 
Consist of invisible atoms, from the combination 
of which all mental and physical phenomena 
arise. Freedom is obtained wlien the V'ai.sesika 
doctrines have been comprehended (see, further, 
art. VAisr:.snvA). 

The Nyilya system of (iautama is usually coupled 
with the \'ai.sesika, from which it is developed. It 
is really a system of lo;,n(* and the means tif know- 
led<te. Truth is to be attained by the application 
of sixteim catej^ories, or lo;;ical notions, and salva¬ 
tion depends on a correct knowled^'e of t heir nature. 
It is only when the student has thorou;.rhly mas¬ 
tered the system that he is cafiable of ascertaining; 
truth (see, further, art. Ny'Ava). 

The aim of the Purva-mimaiiisA (‘ first inquiry’), 
wliich is usually coupled Avith the Vedanta, is, like 
that of the other systems, tlie attainment of libera¬ 
tion from the world, but, as the other name (Karma- 
inimaiiisu) of the system shows, the means that it 
teaches is the observaiu'e of orthodox rites and 
ceremonies, and not saving' knowled^'e. It is par¬ 
ticularly concerned with tlie study and interpreta¬ 
tion of the Vedas (see, further, art. .MImam.sa). 

LiTKHATcriK. —P. Deussen, ALljemeine GeschichU der PhiUh 
aophie, I. ' ( IsOl), tr.. Chica^'o, 1912, i. ii. (1W>9), 

Kn>f. tr.. V. ! -CjurLdi. 1!XH); SBE i. (1879), viii. (1898), iv.(l'cKM)), 
xxxiv. (I'.t '). xxwiii. (189C,), xlviii. (1904); Deussen, S«chzig 
Upanishad.'i-, l><Mpzi>?, IQU.'i, Dot Spstrrn dfs Vtrddnta'^, do, 
19')6 ; L. D. Barnett, Brahma-Krunrledg^, London, 1907; 
f^varakrsna, Thr Sa/ikhpa Kdrikd, ed. and tr. H. T. Cole- 
brooke and II. H. WiLon, Oxford, 1838, Bombay, 1887, etc. ; 
R. Garbe, Dir Sdiphhj/a-Philof^ophie, Leipzu?, 1894, and 
SdAk/ipn und Vn'in, Scra.ssbiiri,;, 1896 ; F. Max Muller, Thr 
Six Spiife7ns 0 / Indian Philosuphy^, London, 1906; Patailjali s 
Yogas'itraf^, ed. ruid tr. H. Mitra, Calcutta, 1848; Artha- 
snrhgraha, e<i. and tr. G. ThibauL, Benares, 1882. 

J. Allan. 

JOACHIMITES.—As a sect in the Christian 
Church the doachiniites exercised a remarkable 
influence in the 13th cent., and, as we shall see, 
some of their tenets passed over into the motive- 
doctrines of the Hefoniuition. Tlie sect derived 
their name from Joacdiim (jf Floris, who seems to 
have been horn in 1145 and to have died in 1202. 
He was, therefore, an older eon temporary of Francis 
of A.ssisi (1182-1226), with whose followers the 
Joachirnites \vere in vi^ijrous sympathy. It is 
iliflieult to disentan^de the personality or the work 
of Joachim from the mass of tradition wdiich has 
gathered about his name, and it is equally difficult 
to discover what Joachim himself actually taupdit. 
He was certainly a creative personality, and works 
Iiave been attributed to him which are really the 
fruit of the school which called itself by bis name. 
In these works, more particularly the commentaries 
on Isaiah and Jeremiah, the germs of thought 
whicii are due to Joachim have been expanded and 
develof*ed by the school which he founded. As to 
the genuineness of the works attributed to Joachim, 
there is not a g^reat measure of agreement among 
scholars, but there is no doubt that he was one of 


the strongest chiircdimen of the 12th centuiy. His 
influence on conteuij)oraries and his place in the 
sect which calleti itself by bis name entitle him to 
a position among the leading men of the century. 

I. Life of Joachim.— The facts of his life, so far 
as they can be disentangled {AS, May 29), ma^ he 
briefly stated. He was certainly a Calabrian—first, 
head of a Cistercian momustery at Corazzo, and 
afterwards abbot of a stricter sect at Floris, with 
wliich jilace his name is generally associated. His 
work at Corazzo and Floris was fostered by con¬ 
temporary popes, and he appears also to have had 
a remarkable influence on Jiichard of hJigland and 
Philip of France. When his writings wtue sub¬ 
mitted to the Fourth Lateran C'ouncil in 1215, the 
only jioint condemned was his doctrine of the 
Trinity, in which he had j>arted from Peter 
Lombard (Denzinger nos. 431-433). The place 
wliicli •loachim held in the regard of his time may 
he further gathered from the reference to him in 
Dante {P(f rad iso, xii. 139-141). 

2. His views. — If we regard the genuine works 
of Joachim as (n) Concordia Veteris et Novi 'Frsta- 
me.nti (Venice, 1519), (5) J^snltcrinnx Decem ('hoc- 
daruin (do. 1527), and (r) Expositio apora/i/o.sis 
(do. 1527), then the following may be de.'^eribed as 
liis views and tlie germs wliich were afterwards 
levelojied by bis scliool of thought. 

(1) Tike the visionaries who pnna'ded him, such 
as Hildegard and I'Ji/.aln'th of Schonau, he vigor¬ 
ously attacked the corruptions of the Chuii'h, and 
{larticularly its secularization. He held that the 
.spirituality of the f'huridi and the usefulness of 
t.s work in the world were l)eing vitiated by the 
s(*eulariziiig atmosphere in wliich it vvius crivelo]>e<l. 
2) He looked for <leli\(uanee from .'.eeularization 
n an Age of tlie Spirit, operating through ajuirilied 
nona.st icism, which in turn should foster the life of 
•ontemplation. (3) Behind all his teaching lay a 
ihilosophy of religious hi.st-ory whicii had caught 
he .Montanistic spirit. Moiitanus had already 
aught the doctrine of Three Ages or States : first, 
in <)T revelation ; secondly, a NT revelation ; 
.hirdly, the culminating age of Mont-anus and his 
prophets who should realize a Church of the Holy 
Spirit (see art. Montanis.m). The disciples of 
Nlontanus were, therefore, the spiritnnlcs, and it 
uust not lie forgotten that of these Tertullian was 
jne. This doctrine of the Three Ages or States 
was developed by Joachim. The first age was that 
>f the Father, closing with Zacharia.s, father of 
John the Baptist ; tlie second age was that of tlio 
son, reaching to the year 1260; after 1260 l>egan 
he third age, that or the Holy Spirit. Though 
hese ages overlajiped t<> some extent, they were 
istinct in Joachim’s thinking. Each age was 
ivideii artificially ; each had its special charact.er- 
stic and atmosphere. .loachim’s teaching dealt 
naiiily with the third of these ages. Here he 
bowed himself a prophet and a visionary. 'The 
hir<i age was to be the Age of the Spirit. Men 
were not then to be fettered by the letter. It was 
:o l>e the age of the Eternal Gosj)el. It was not to 
je an age of ecclesiastical machinery. Bather was 
t to be an age of pure coriUmiplation and of a )»er- 
ected monasticism. .Joacliim’s vision, in truth, 
was that of the imminent Age of the Holy Spirit, 
-vhich, in an artificial way, he said woe to open in 
he year 1260. Cf. art. Ages of the World 
Christian), vol. i. p. 191*. 

3. His influence.—The views thus expressed by 
oachiin were eagerly caught up and developed by 
is followers, ana the fullest expression of them is 
:,o be found in the commentaries on Isaiah and 
eremiah, which go under Joachim’s name. The 
tricter Franciscans also found them peculiarly 
ongenial, and the idea of a spiritual Christianity 
nd an imminent Age of the Spirit was at once 
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aHKimilated by them. Their criticism of the 
secularized Koujan Church ha<i been exceptionally 
vi<i;orou8. To them the Church of Rome was the 
house of the courtesan, and the Cluirch in its 
alliance with the world and in its <^recd of gain, 
shown in its many and dubious methods for secur¬ 
ing gain, had been unfaithf\il to its true mission, 
the saving of the world for Christ. The Church 
ought to have trusted in the strength of (to<1, not 
in the sw'ord. In allying itself witli the power of 
the sword, it had been unfaithful. In common 
with the stricter Franciscans, the Joachimites 
looked forward to a purified Churcli and a spiritual 
(dirist.ianity. In such a Church the monks would 
remain as the organ of the Spiritual Gospel. 
Outward authority must di8api)ear in the Age of 
the Spirit. The later Joachimite teaching was 
peculiarly stringent in its anti-Romanism. One 
of the fruits of this school of thought was the 
famous Liber Inirodurtorivs in Evangdium (jeter- 
nmn, written proba))ly in F254 by the Francis(‘an, 
(ierardus of Borgo San Donnino. In its teaching 
the Introductoriuji drew largely from the writings 
of Joacliim, whom it regarded as an insj)ired 
prophet. Tlie book was condemned by Alexander 
IV. in 1255; but the ajK)calyptic ideas which it 
boldly taught lived on among the Franciscans and 
the followers of Joachim. From the chronicle of 
Salimbene of Farma, who belonged to a generation 
after Joachim, we can gather how influential ami 
central was the j)la(‘e of Joachim in the esteem of 
his immediate followers, and we can see how the 
Joachimites were agitated by such questions as tlm 
controversy between the papacy and the monarchy, 
and the approaching last time. 

Though much of the teaching of Joachim and his 
followers was highly visionary and artificial, it ia 
apparent that there was behind it a genuine re¬ 
ligious experience. They made their [Tote-st against 
(he secularization of the Church and formed their 
vision of the future out of thc^ fullness of this ex 
perience. So far as their distinctive teaching was 
concerned, parts of it had been already before the 
Church’s mind. I’he doctrine of the Three Ages 
hml iHion anticipated by Montanism, while the 
teaching of the Yiternal Gosj)el may l>e found in 
Crigen. But the religious experience of Joachim 
amriiis followers wms a leal contribution to the 
thought of the 13th century. Nor was it teaching 
which passed aw'ay. In one form or another the 
ideals of the Joachimites passed over into the 
thought of the Reformation, intiuencing more 
especially such early Reformers as Wyclif and Hus. 

Litrratur8.-^5, [1866] 87-141 ; J. G. V. En^<^hardt, 


erived from Indian sources or collections of tales, 
Inch in the first instance were for the most part 
on-Buddhist, but were adapted U) the purposes 
i Buddhist pro})aganda and made U) serve ethical 
,nd didactic ends. Gautama himself l>ecomeH in 
Iiem all the protagonist, and expounds or illus- 
rates the moral which the stoir is intended U) 
nforce. In the regions of the West, however, in 
diich not a few of these narratives have found a 
orne and become popular, the Buddhist element 
hus introduced is again excluded and is re})laced 
>y Christian terminology and teaching. Interjx)- 
athrn and ada})tation have frequently so changed 
.he ‘atmosphere’ of the story and the detiiiite 
mint of the moral that it is only historically and 
►y tracing the course of development that its 
ndian origin can be recognized. 

Of the original form of the story, as it w’as 
lompiled in India or adapted from more ancient 
:xisting materials, nothing is directly known, 
ncidents or parables contained in it have been 
raced in theBuddlhst Ar(td(i7i(i, thoi Mnfuibhdrataf 
and elsewhere. From the Buddhist orighnal, which, 
t may he assumed, was com])os*^d in Magadhgorin 
an early form of some Frilkrit dialect, a Fahlavi 
rendering was made in or almut the time of the 
reign of Chosroes th« (Treat of Persia (A.D. 531- 
579). This versior: also is no lonj^er extant. 
There is, however, a cunuis and certainly not ac- 
ideutJil lesemblance betw'een the life and history 
)i this king and the character of Abenner, the 
ruler and the father of Josaphat, as pre- 
8*_nted in the Buddhist story. To this Pahlavi 
rendeiing, which would seem to have been already 
deprived of its distinctive Buddhist features and 
teaching, all the numerous versions of the West 
owe their origin. The earliest (.Treek translation 
is derived from a Syriac version of the Pahlavi, 
and is attributed to the beginning of the 6th cent., 
lartly on the ground that in an enumeration of 
.he great religions of the world no reference is 
made to Muhammadanism. The Greek text is 
printed among the w'orks of John of Damascus,^ 
to whom it wa.s ascribed by a mistaken iilentilica- 
tion with a ‘John, Monk of the Convent of St. 
Saba,’ to whom the w'ork was assigned in the colo¬ 
phon of early Greek MSS. There are also three 
early Arabic versions, the original of which bore 
the title of Kitdb Balauhar xt'a Bnddmf \ and a 
mediueval Jewish translation into Hebrew, attri¬ 
buted to Abraham ibn Chisdai in the 13th cen¬ 
tury.* From these Oriental renderings all the 
later versions, numbering more than sixty, are 
ultimately descended. The first Latin translation 
was ma<le from the Greek by Anastasius, the 


1877 •''R\Tones ,Mystical Religion, I>ondon, 1909 
P. I^ournier, Ktudes s^ir Joachim de Flore et srs doctrines, 
Paris lOOi); H. B. Workman, Christian Thought to ths Re- 
formkft<m, London. 1911; arlt.«.T). in PRE^ ix. 227, and CK 
viii 406- Church Histories of Gieseler, Ldinburgh, 1846^9; 
Neander, lx>ndon, 1850 f.2; Robertson, do. 1876; MoeUer 
do. 1892-1900; Kurtr, Leipziif, 1886. 

W. Beveridge. 

JOSAPHAT, BARLAAM AND.— The history 
of Bdrlaaiu and Josaphat, as it has becoroe known 
tliroucli numerous translations in the W est, is de¬ 
rived from the Buddhist collection of stories known 
as the Jdtaka, the •Birth-Stories,’ records of the 
words and acts of the Buddha in the course of his 
former existences upon earth.' Of the stones 
themselves the date and origin are various. 
None however, has attained to so great popnlantj 
or parsed througli so many transformations and 
vicissitudes as that of BarWam and Josaphat 
All are of the nature of folk-lore, yarable, or fable, 
lOn the Jitaka Ms M. WinternlU, 

Lslpilg, 190811., II. I. 89-1J7; Th4 J<daka or o/ 

y-mMT BirOit. tr. Irom the Pall bjr v.riou. 

6 volt.. Cambridsfe, 1896-1907 ; art. Jataba. 


papal librarian in the latter part of the 9th cent., 
and became the parent of most of the modern 
European versions, including the English. The 
Greek was again independently translated into 
Latin a few centuries later by J. Billiii.s, Abbot 
of St. Michel in Brittany;* and both renderings 
arc printed among the works of John of Damascus. 
The earliest English version was produced by W. 
Caxton in A.D. 1483.* There are also extant four 
later versions or paraphrases in English, three of 
which are in verse. The verse renderings have 
been reprinted more than once,* but the prose 
version is rare. 


1 PC xevi. 857 a. , . ■ s 

2 The Arabic text has been reprinted recently at ( airo for 
the beneat of the Coptic Christiana, under the title of 
Barldm wa Yud^af (Egyp. Erplor. Fund Arch. Reporty 1911- 


12, p. 68). 

* L Jacobs, Barlaam and Josaphat, p. xcm. 

♦Reprinted by J. Jacobs, London. 1S9.5 ; and also as an 
appendix to the same author’s Barlaam and Josaphat. 

^eg by J Jacobs, op. cit. ; K. 8. Macdonald, Story of Bar¬ 
laam Josaphat, ‘ rite Hystorye of the Hermyte Bal^ 
(sic), from Caxton’s Golden Ugend. In an appendix Mac¬ 
donald prints three variant forms of the story from as many 
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Varintions 


Some forms of the le^^end are in their details 
more strikin^dy reminiscent of the life history of 
Gautam.a Buddha than is the above, which in siil> 
stance represents the (ireek. Thus in an Arabic 
version tlie Bo-tree appears, with miraculous fruit. 
Josaphat dees on horseback from the city by night 
in company with his vizier, whom he sends back, 
together with his horse and all his possessions, 
when he arrives in the wilderness. After his con¬ 
version he is carried up into heaven, and on his 
return devotes himself with much succe.ss to preach¬ 
ing the doctrine. He dies, as in the Buddhist 
record, reclining with his head to the west, and 
with a final blessing on his disciple Ananda. 

The distinctively Christian features of the 
narrative are interpolations introduced to further 
a polemic interest, when the story was utilized for 
Christian edification and adapted to the purposes 
of Christian afxilogetic. The older Oriental ver- 


Essentially the leKC'*' .i.e dillereiit 

in detail, l.owever, are nnn.en.us m the U.iurcn 

versions. , . 

Antecedently to the rei^n of . hr?>»t; 

Ahenner, Ohrist.an ’ i",,',, his don.i.nons. The 

»nd many converW had bten . opposed Lo the forei»rn 

kiuK himselt however, was in- 

relikdoi. arul issuedl an ^la enihrared ('hristianitv. 

tinmte friend an. adoptetl the life of an anchorite In 

and, renoun.'inK^ the wcrKl, J .. . * bronirht 

the deeert. Ila> n,g . brief 4l>c.l »"d 

by whi.drA^Vr waa further incensed 
cKnstians Iled.sniKssod his former friend in anijer. forbiddiiur 

/onTs^'fniwards"^ who h.therU> hoti been 

childless, of fiuilLless form and beauty, to whom is the 

niiiiie of josaphat (in the Greek ’Iwao-a^). At a birthday feast 
Chaldahan ii-slrolojK-'ers who are present prophesy of his future 
K-reatiiess and Nvis.lom. In some forms of the 9U>ry the horo- 
Bfope of the child is representetl as foretvliin^' also that he will 
abandon the reli^don of his fathers, and will turn to the true 
faith. At this the father is ^'reatly di.stressed. and in order to 
avert the fuKllment of the prophecy builds for his son a beauti¬ 
ful paia.’e, where the jirince is confmetl in the midst of all that 
is attractive and heautiful, that he may not come into contAct 
with niiserv or death. 

In the event, however, when the prince reaches man's estate, 
he seeks release from constraint, and w ith his father s reluctant 
(xmsent jjoes forth from the jialace, and K'l'ios his first exjteri- 
ence of the external world. He encounters in su.ce.ssion a 
blind man, a lejxT. a man a^cd and inlirm, and a corpse ; and 
in answer to his troubled in.piiry is told that misfortunes and 
miseries such as these are the conunon lot of men. He is 
deeply moved, and learns further that the secret of deliverance 
from thi'se woes is known only to the holy hermits who have 
withdrawn from the world : and he exnre.sses accordiiiffly the 
desire to see them and to hear from their own lif>s the true 
knowledge. His wish cannot l>e jfranted, because by the de¬ 
cree of his father the hermits have all been expelled from the 
country. 

Lender the K'liise of a Jewel merchant, however, an anchorite 
who bears a hiy:h reputation for wisdom and purity of life comes 
fo the court, an.l in successive interviews with the prince con- 
vinces him of the truth, whereu}>on the latter expresses his 
determination to become the anchorite’s disciple. The anchor¬ 
ite’s name is Barlaam. To convey his teachinjj he employs a 
senes of apologues or parables, which set forth the true d.x'trine 
and illustrate the vanity and frviitlessne.ss of worldly thinjfs. 

In the iiunil)er and arrangement of these parables the versions 
regain present considerable variations. The king is naturally 
move<i to grief and wrath on hearing of his son’s conversion, 
and endeav ours by threats and argument to ch uige his pur^*ose. 

He also issues orders for the arrest of liarlaam. The hcnnlt, 
however, has left the city, and the attempt fails, Arrange- 
rnentH are then made for the holding of a public discussion m- 
fnre the prince, in whi.'h a stranger, Nachor, is to play the 
prvrt of a.bocate of the new doctrine, to jirescnt the (Christian 
argument, and to t)e defeate<l in debate. Tims it Is hojved to 
(iiMcredit the faiih in the eyes of Josaphat, and to induce him 
to aliandoii his resolve to follow Barloanu. In a secret inter¬ 
view with Nachor, however, the prince threatens him with 
death if he does not vindicate the truth. He urges his case 
therefore with e]o<pience and fucce.ss, and offers before the 
king a powerful and convincing apology for the faith, by which 
hi8 opjKjnerits are put to silence. Nachor hitnsedf then with¬ 
draws into the wilderness. A further attempt is made to lea<! 
the prince astray liy means of worldly and sensual temptations, 

III which ihe agency of Theudas, a magician, is employ^. This 
also meets with no succe.ss; and Theudas himself isconverUxl 
by means of a ]iarahle which Josaphat relates to him. Finally, 
the prince forsakes his home and the royal court, and, with 
Barlaam as his companion and friend, gives himself over to the 
life of an anchorite m the wilderness. 


sio..B, a« the Arable above. ...ore ev.. e..tlv betray 
tbeiri...Iian a.ul Ib.d.H.iBt or.K.n- H<>Uj Uarl^.n 
ami Josiipbat have a for.nal ..lace on the roll of 
Christian saints, an<l special da 


ays in the calendar 
aireset apart to their ...on.ory. In the Menology 
of the (Jreek Church, AnKo^t i.h the com- 
menioration of St. Joeaphat; ‘ a... , m the sistar 
Church of Koine, Nov. '21 is .iwiicatci t'' 
joint service of the two saints. 1 here are «a 
ie relics of .St. Jo.saphat, m the form of a tene 
and part of the spine. p.e.s«r';<‘‘l cl'urch at 

Antwerp. A ...o...u,tery in ’I'hessaly hears U.e 
name of St. Karlaam ; and elsewhere also churches 
have been consecrated in their honour. 

Not the least remarkable of the many strange 
feature.sof the story is that the names of the two 
principal characters are both ultimately deriv^ 
from one and the .same source, and denote the 
|{uddha, the founder of the ihidilhist faith. The 
chanu'ters, therefore, are really doublets of a 
eoiiimon original. The Greek 'Iu/d(ra<p is a trans¬ 
formed and corrupted form of the title Bodhx- 
sattiHi, which through the Pahlavi found its way 
into Arabic as BadHsaf, and then by a confusion of 
b and y, letters wdiich flilfer only by the diacritical 
poifit, l^came Yudasaf or Yodasaf, and ultimately 
Yoju'^af. Balauvar, the original form of the iiaiiie 
which through the Syriac iia.s become Barlaam, is 
the well-known title of the Buddha, yM/p/fri’dn, ‘the 
Lord,’ the pairs of letters a and /, n ami r being 
similar and easily eonfusetl in the I’ablavi alpha¬ 
bet. Thus the great Indian religious teacher re- 
apjiears in a double form in the West as a vener¬ 
ated Christian saint. Other name.s also in the 
story seem to be flerived from the Indian legends. 
Thus Zardan, the n<d>leman entrusteil witli the 
^lardianship of the young prince, ha.^^ Ijcen 


identilieti with Chan<iaka, (iautnma’s cliarioteer 
and the companion of his flight from his father’s 
palace. 

The Latin version of Barlaam and Josaphat 
wa.s i>rinted lis early as 1531) at Ba-Mel ; but the 
(Jreek text not until three centuries later, at Baris 
in the year 183‘2. In the latter the liistorjy' is 
de.Ht^ril)ed as ‘a profitabb; story hnmght . . . from 
tlie further f)art of Ethiopia, called India, by John 
tlie Monk ... of the Montistcry (d M. Saba or 
Sabas.’ John the Monk is lajlievml to be identical 
with a well known John, a member of an early 
fraternity on Mt. Sinai, who lived alH)ut two 
centuries before John of Damascus (t a.D. 75h). 
It was not, however, until the di.scovery in IHHl), 
in the mona-stery of St. Catherine, of the Syriac 
text of the Apology of ArigticUs* that it became 
evident that the defence of the faith oflered by 
Nachor in the sU^ry w'as not original, but Imrrowed 
from the Christian author. According to Eu.sehius 
(HE iv. 3), Ari.stidcs addressed his Apology to the 
Emperor Hadrian (a.D. 117-138), but in the judg¬ 
ment of Kendel Harris the work belongs more 
prol»ahIy to the early years of his successor, 
Antoninus I’ius (138-161). It was long Ixdieved to 
have been lost. With the publication of tlie Syriac 
text its practical identity with the (ireek which 
forms part of the story of Barlaam and Josaphat 
was at once recognized. In its Syriac form the 
text of the Apology is expanded by a numV>er of 
(diaracteristic repetitions and additions, which odd 
considerably to its length. The Greek is believed 
to represent more faithfully the original. In the 
early Christian centuries the Apology of Aristides 
enjoyed much popularity, and was regarded as an 
eflective and complete defence of the faith. It was 
adopted accordingly by the Greek translator of the 

^ lyciov 'Afi4yTfp rov (J. Jacobs, 

op, cit. p. xvik 

2 PublUhed with an Eng, tr. by J, R«ridel HarHii in Tif i. 1 
Cambridge, 1891. 
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Indian legend and placed in tlie mouth of Nachor 
as the convincing exposition of the Christian faith 
which should refute the arguments of his heathen 
opponents. The attribution of the text to John of 
liamascus rests upon a comparatively late tradi¬ 
tion. It will be found printed in all complete 
editions of his works. 

In all versions of the story the means by which 
the conversion of the prince is effected is the 
narration to him by Harlaam, the anchorite dis¬ 
guised as jewel-merchant, of a series of tales or 
j>arables conveying moral instruction and w'arning. 
The number and order of these |[)arable.s vary con- 
si(lerably in the different versions. More than 
thirty altogether are contained in the several earlier 
transhitioiis, but of these only nine are common to 
all, and sixteen find a nlace in only om^ form or 
version of the story.^ Tlie llebr(;w text is remark¬ 
able for the number of [)arables that it records 
wliich are not found elsewhere. Two of the stories 
mssess an individual interest. That of the Sower 
ollows HO clo.sely the lines of the narrative in the 
Syno])tic Gosjiels that its .source can hardly be in 
d(jubt. It i.s found, moreover, in the eariii'st 
versions, Arabic and Hebrew^, as well as in the 
(ireek, and therefore must have lieen inserte<l in 
the legend at an early date. The details are (m- 
tirely Christian. Similar moral teaching derived 
from the processes of ploughing and sowing is 
contained in an early Buddhist story, which there 
is no reason to believe has come under Christian 
influence.^ The likeness between tlie two i.s no 
striking. Berhaps it justifies the suggestion 
that the Christian form of the parable has re¬ 
placed a Buddhist original of similar import. 

St-ories similar to that of the three caskets in 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venire are di.stributed 
more widely, d'hey are found in the Talmud as 
well as in Buddhist source.s, and in mediaeval 
Europe seem to have been well-known and popular. 
In the legend of Barlaarn and Josaphat the king 
sets before his attendants four caskets, two of 
w hich are overlaid with gold aud precious stones, 
and two covered with rough clay. The gold- 
encrusted caskets, how'ever, contain ouly dry bones, 
the others are filled with pearls and jewels. The 
courtiers are then summoned before the king, and 
re(|uired to estiimite the value of the several 
ca.sket.s. Their judgment is, of course, at fault; 
and the king enforces the moral that a fair outside 
often conceals an evil heart, while the clay-covered 
vessels he likens to (he hermits in mean outward 
raiment, but witliin full of noble and elevating 
thoughts. Whether the English i)oet was familiar 
with the legend of Barlaarn and Josaphat it is im¬ 
possible to determine ; but the ultimate source of 
the story which he has adopted and immortalized 
is Buddhist and Indian. Tliat it was contained in 
the original form of the Indian legend is proved 
by the fact that it finds a place in the earliest 
versions. 

Litkr.\turr.—J. Jacobs, Barlaarn and Josaphat, English 
Lives of Buddha, Ixindon, 1896 (the most complete disciKssion 
of the ie^fend and its historical relutions, where also nuineroue 
references will l>e found to earlier works); Max Miiller, 
‘ Migration of Fables,’ in Selected Essays, Ijondon, 1881, i. 633 IT. ; 
K. S. Macdonald, Story of Barlaarn and Josaphat, Calcutta, 
1895 ; H. Zotenberg:, Notice s^lt le livre de Barlaarn et Joasaph, 
accompagruie d’extraits du texts grec et dea rrersions arahe et 
Hhiopienne, Paris, 1886 ; F. Heuckenkamp, Die provenzalische 
Prosa-Bedaktion des geistlichen Romans von Barlaarn und 
Josaphat, Halle, 1012; J. Rendel Harris, Apology of AHstides, 
Cambridge, 1891 ; S. d’Oldenburg, ‘Persidskii irvodd povesti o 
Varlaam^ i losaf^,' Zapisski vostoi. otdil. imp. rust, archaeolog. 
obidestva, iv. (1800] 22^265. The Greek text was published 
separately for the first time byj. F. Boissonade In his ^nredofa 
Grmra, iv., Paris, 1832. It is reprinted, e.g., by J. Armitage 
Robinson in TS 1. 1, Cambridge, 1891. Further bibliographical 
material is given by K. Krumbacher, Ossch. der byzant. Lit,^, 
Munich, 18»7, pp, 886-891. A. S. GkDEN. 

1 J. Jacobs, op. ett. p. lix. 

2 Sutta Nipdta, 4 iSBE x.* [1898], pt. li. pp. 11-16X 


JOSEPHUS. —The correct form of the name 
of Josephus (or, according to his adopted Roman 
name, Falvius Josephus), the Jewish historian, 
w'as Ta><r>77ros, written al.so Tw<r7;7r7roj or TwcrtTTTros ; 
Latin Josepus, Joseppus, or Josippos. The forms 
Josephus^ first came into use durin;: 
the Mid<lle Ages, on the analogy of the Biblical 
TokttJ^. * 

I. Life.— Ah Joseplius left behind him an auto¬ 
biography, and often .spccaks about him.self in his 
other writings, we jto.s.sess a relatively large amount 
of information regarding him. He was born in 
the first year of the Emperor Gains, i.e. A.D. 37-38, 
and was a .scion of one of the most eminent priestly 
tainilies among the Jew^s. His father’s name was 
Matthias, while his mother was of princely blood, 
being a de.seendant of the Ilasmomean leader 
Jonathan. Being intended for the priesthood, he 
W'as introduced to the study of Jewish law and 
literature at an early age ; and at the age of 
sixteen he atlcmded sueees.sively tlie schools of 
the three leading sects of Judaism — Fliarisees, 
SaddiK-ees, and Essone.s —in order to acquire the 
intimate knowledge of each vequisite for an 
eventual rhoiee among tliem He afterw'ards 
attached himself to a .hermit, called Banhn, who 
dwelt in the desert, even I’.n ing for a time as an 
asc'cf.i" At the age of ii/neteen he resolved to 
cm.uace tiic doctrine of tlie Pharisees, and began 
to :ake piirt in the jiolitieal life of Jerusalem. He 
first enme into public notice in A.D. 63 or 64, when 
he Was H, at , probably with others, as an ambas¬ 
sador to Ivuiie, to treat for the release of certain 
Jew's .*hom the procurator Felix had sent in 
custody P' the capital. His mission was attended 
w'ith complete success, and he was »ent home laden 
with gifts ( Vit. 16 lb). 

On his return to Palestine, Josephus found every¬ 
thing in a state of ferment and unrest, and the 
revolt of the Jews broke out sliortly afterwards 
(Aug. A.D. 66), s])reading to Galilee and the sur¬ 
rounding district after the defeat of Cestius Gallus 
near Jerusalem. Leaders were now elected in 
Jerusalem for the various insurgent territories, 
and to Josephus, associated, at the outset at least, 
with two as.sessors, of w liose counsels lie was bound 
to take cognizance {Vit. ‘29, 73, 77), fell a most 
important post—the chief command in the tw'o 
<livisions of Galilee, inclutling Ganiala {BJ ii. 568). 
He subsequently maintained that, along with 
others who shared iiis views, he had tried every 
possible means to juevent the outbreak, but ‘hat 
the course of events had forced liim to embrace the 
popular cause ; he alleges, indeed, that he accepted 
the Galihean command not as a stei) tow'ards war, 
but W'ith a view to its prevention ( Vit. 20 f., 28 f.). 
As it fell to him to sustain the fir.st as.sault of the 
legions, he fortified tlie most important points, 
such as Tiberias, Taricheie, and Jotapata, and 
collected an army, the nucleus of which, formed of 
4500 mercenaries, was supiilemented by the Galilavan 
levy of nominallv 60,000 infantry and 350 liorse 
{BJ n. 569 1b). llis mobilization was interrupted 
by the attacks of the imperial forces stationed at 
Ptolemais and the troops of Agri[)pa II., as also by 
dis])utes with the cities of Tiberias and 8e})j)horis, 
the latter of which, favouring the cause of Rome, 
was not to be relied upon. Jo.sejihus now' fell into 
bitter personal antagonism with John of Gi.schala, 
an implacable foe or Rome, w'ho was urging on tli€ 
insurrection, and w hose machinations were so far 
successful that the Government sent a commission 
to Galilee for the purpose of superseding Josephus. 
The latter, how’ever, w'as able to maintain his 

1 In this article the works of Josephus will l>e cited uiuier the 
following abbreviated forms: BJ ~ Bellurn Judaicurn, AJ 
Antiquitates Judaictr, Kifa, C A-Contra Apionem ; and 

the accompanying numbers refer to ths paragraphs of the 
present writer’s edition. 
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, . , In point of tni't. prfioonitioi.a and 

'inNxirirv find to tliwarf tin* drsioiis of hif^ riiomy, ,vore at t)iat time fulh cmlited and .rnou.ly 

intnoilf}, and to tin i , , lliin projoiMies .n and it i« hv no rnt-an* unJikeh that 

n./iinly bocfius,* of tlie loyal mi| P< i"‘lns ,> Lrion^ ..Omtion slnmld have ventuml 

vouml’l.iM. a.'i.l reve»l..l Ih.- future to him (//./ iii. 
« / >;t. ‘-VS). I7. an. caaf, the .fieri, f.vour .(.own 

him l.y yei.,.a,-ian seem, to pro'e that the fc.iiperor (elt m 
some sense indehte<l to him. ... 

Vespasian was i)ro( laiintHl Emperor in /Ue.vandna 
on the 1st, tlien at ( a‘sarea on the dnl of duly, 
A. I). ht>, an<l Josephus was at once set free (/>./ 
iv. t)*Jd If.), He aecoiiijiauied tlie Emperor to E;.;ypt, 
fin<l in the sjirinj' ol A.L). 7h joined 1 itiifi in riia 
march towanls Jerusalem. He Avas present during 
the whole .siege, Jicting at the headquarter.s of 
ritiis a.s intcifireter and commissioner, knowing 
both the land and the langmige, and thus taking 
service with tlie Homans against his own country¬ 
men (CA i. 48 f.). Moie than once, as he tidls ns, 
he unsncce.ssfully advised liis people to al)?imlon 
their futile resistance (/k/ v. 114, ‘261, 361 It. , vi. 

94 ir., IIH f., 365) ; on one occasion, indeed, a stone 
wa.s hurled at him and he wa.s severely injured (J^J 
V. 541), for the insurgents regarded him as a leiie 
gade and a trjiilor {liJ iii. 438). VVJjen tlie city 
fell, lie wa,s able to save a nnmlier of jiriscfiiers, 
irndiiding his own brother, and to re.seue some 
sacred writings (Vit. 417 f.l, and he then a<'com- 
j[>anied 'ritns to Home and took pait in tlie Jewi'-h 
I'numph. J'hereaftiT he nernianently resided in 
the capital. Vespasijin allowed him to occuj'V 
Ids on n previon.s dwelling, and grantial him a 
peii'^ion ami the right of cilizensldi). He now 
took the name Flavins Josephu.H. This gracious 
treatment wa.s (‘ontinned by J'itns, a.s also by 
Domitian and the Kmj>ress Domitia. .Josephus 
likewi.se einoyed the frieudsiiip of Agrippa II. and 
Ids hou.sehold {Vit. .364), and it is probabltf that he 
kept in touch with endmmt .lews in .Ab'xandria 
and other 


Iiv the penj>le ot (oili/ee, 

/ns. r)lui.s lui’ilUrv, .KWin dfntiiirivcd him :i.‘4 a tniifor to (he 
nutionarivmse (A'./ ii. ^^irlr m .leni-saJcm.tl.esfunoaomser 
that he liad (he ftmhit i<mis of a tvmnt.and lhat ht 
(milAi( (i) !i<- (iiSnio-''.! from olfirr before he hecame t(X) powerful, 
, 1 .; ilhrru.^e tfiere wa.s a (iftii-er his ooiniriK' to Jerusalem 
amt scitii';: ii (> .'i (le'. j'ol i<'K'’overn mei) I (/>./ ii. t'-li; I «f. IDIt)-atl 
r'lin.h iliiriront ao.'iis.it ion, and one vs’hloh practically means 
f, i'I(!n t, a.s ./i '-ej>iiU3 is f.ar from impJirl ial in liia narrative, 
It 1-1 tiict'h [>rohat)Ie that, other and more sorions y-rievanoes 
wore )iri'n\;h( a;,Min'.t him. It would app.ar tlcit he was no 
\vr\' .'iit.n I'risiiiL,' or siu'cessfnl yrmieral, and showaal dil.itoriru'sa 
ill ni.an\ thiiiy;-i. Ffc \\a.s speciull\'at fault in a!lo\vitl^f Sepplioris, 
Olio cf iiM coiiuiianiiin^' jxf.sitions, to fall into the haiid.s of the 
cut ni\ (A'./ n. .''74, r>4<i), and profiably in other wa\s laid hitn- 
.i. lf o|.on to ciiticisni. Whatever the trutli may ha\e been in 
these ni.itt(‘rs, it is clear that the dissensions with John of 
(;i-. -huIa ati'i others were anuhinif but favourable to the pre- 
p.irations arul defences l>einLr made by the Oaliheans in view of 
the imminenL attack of the Homans. 

In the .spring of A.D. 67, immediately after 
8 ej)phoris litid been tK'cnpied and the surnmmling 
country <levas(atcd by tin julvtincc guanl of the 
Homan arniy undtT Tlacidus, Vcsp.asian, the legate 
of Nero, pressed forwtirds from I’tolemais with a 
Large force. Josejihus fell back upon 'riberias. ami 
from there sent couriers to Jerusalem, demanding 
(dtlior tliat etlective reinforcements should be 
gr,anted liini or th.at peace should be concluded. He 
'■eeni.s to have felt tiiat his po.sition in 'I'iheria.s 
Nvas insecure, for, when he heard of Vespa.sian’s 
tnivance ngainst .Jotapata, he nnirehed thither, and 
gained ,'idniis.sion before the investment wa.s eom- 
plcte (Sth -June, A.D. 67). But he had little hope, 
as lie say.s i BJ iii. 193 f.), of making a .stand here, 
and accordingly in.ade up hi.s mind to e.scape from 
the besieged town together with some of hi.s more 
eminent cnllcagiies. The inhabitants, however, 
forced him to i em.ain, so that lie continued to direct 
the defem e until the jdace .succumlHai to a night 
attack, 20111 .July, A.D. 67. Wliile the Homams 
were pulling all to the sword, Jo.sephii.s, along 
with forty others, men and women, saved iiirnself 
bv hiding in a cavern diHicult of acces.s. This 
place of ('oneealment fiaving been di.scoven'd, 
Vespasian, acting through the trilnine Nicanor, 
with whotn Jo.sephiis was persoruilly acquainted, 
otl’ere<l him the privilege of asking mercy, and 
after some consideration, he consented. 

His companions, however, w'ould not hear of sub¬ 
mitting to Ibtfiie, and gave Josejdius the choice of 
committing sui( id<‘ or dying at their hand.s; hut at 
his suggestion they deternuned to kill one another 
in a certain order determined by lot, and the cast 
of fortune left as the la.^t survivors JosejJius and 
another, wIkuii he had little dilticulty in persuad¬ 
ing to join him in acce}>ting the Homan clemency. 
We may venture to assert that the tran.saetion 
cannot have been quite as he describes it, for 
among those whom he claims to liave outwitted 
Were jiers^jus by no means ho simple as his narra¬ 
tive im[)lie.s (IJJ iii. 342). 

A fter tills act of suhmi.ssion, Josephus was brought 
before Vespasian, who had him put in irons, with 
:i view t<» liis being sent to Nero at Home. I'he 
jirisoner now asked for a special interview with 
t he commander, at which he announced to Ves- 
p.'isian that the inijicrial throne would .shortly be 
liis, Vespasian was at first inclined to deprecate 
-uch language, but, liavin^^^ learned that Josephus 
had previously shown himself something of 


piojdiet, he took a dill'erent attitude, J’lie captive 
-till remained in bonds, indeed, but he was well 
tr<-.ated, and at all events nothing more was said 
aUnit his being sent to Home. 

Sn^mnius ha« a statement not unlike this, though differing In 
detailM, namely that Josephus f5nnly maintained, when put in 
ibirance, Dial W.spasian would soon liberate him again, but a* 
the Kmperor (Suetoti. K«s/)as. 6 ; Dio Ca,H8. Ixvi. I). The pre- 
dintion of Josephus muat, therefore, have been known to otlier 


laces, as uell as with the Adia!»cniari 
chiefs who fived in Home (/k/ vi. 356, vii. 447). 

His wealth nnjst have been ron.3i(b>rahle, (or bin depri'i iaifti 
Linds near Jerusalem ha<i been taken l>v Titus in exr'iiani.:e for 
belter situated properties, and \espaMisn supplemented his 
luinual allowance by the gift of another e>Ute in .ludj-a, uhiob, 
again, was exempte<l from taxes by I'omiiian He waa senral 
times married ; his first wife ha^l remamed in Jerunalem, arul 
wa.s among the I>esieged (5J v. 4lSJ). VehpaHian euiiseijueiiLly 
gave him a girl-raptive, who, however, deserterl him in f7g_\ pi ; 
thereupon he marrie<l a third 'vife at Alexandria, atnl by iier 
bad three children, one of whom, a son named lli r^'iitiUM, was 
still living in *,d. Joeepiius had tiiis marriage annulled in 

Rome, and then took to wife one of hiu own race, a wr'tuan of 
good family belonging to Crete, who l>orc him two children, 
Justus and Simonides ( Crf. 414 f,, 4‘.::fif.). The latter, who had 
the Hurname Agript>a, is lielieved hi K. Zangemeister to be (he 
.M. FUviue Agrippa mentioned in an iuscriplion found in 
(Ja'sarea (/D/’r xiii. (lhi#o) 25). 

'I'he outward eircuiiistanceH of Josejihus were 
thus fairly propitious. 'I’rue, his gtsxl fortune w;us 
not altogether unbroken. He was hated, and more 
than once legally indicted, by his countrymen, 
notably by a certain .Jonathan, who hod raised 
.some <iistiirhance in Cyrene, and who, having Is'en 
brought to Home, tlenounced Josephus and oilier 
leading Jews as the instigators and abettors of the 
rebellion. Similar things occurred under Titus 
and Domitian {BJ vii. 448 f. ; Vit. 423f., 429). 
Hut Josephus wa.s always able to clear him.self, 
and retained the favour of the three Flavitm 
Emjierors to the last. Among hi.s patrons was als<j 
the I'Jnperor’s freednian, Epaphroditus, to whom 
lie dedicated his later writings. 

The identity of thia Kpaphroditua is a dieputad point. Some 
echolere, among whom li E. Sohurer, Identify him with the 
^"rarnmarian of the same name mentioned by Suidaa (t.v. 
'ETra<f>po5tTot>—an opinion with which the present writer cannot 
agree. Joeephus euiogicef hii friend aa one who a<iiulni8tcred 
affairt of the utmoat importance, and who had experienced 
numeroua changef of fortune: mrt 6^ p^oiAoit ft-iy avrbi 
op.iA^o-ac wpayuturi «t>AvTp<iiroif, iv an<uri Bavfxa^ryfy 

<t*xj«rttux iiri6tiidnti’os irrvvy «ai irpoaip«air apr-H)f a^t.traftiyrjToy 
{AJ i. 8)~BtatenienLa which apply, not to the grammariai) and 
at'holar. but rather to the (reMman, who bad previoualy been 
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In the service of Nero, and who, under Domitlan, acted an chief 
of the and powerfiiJ royal office ah epiatulis. He was dis¬ 
missed in A.D. 05, and execuLi'fi shortly afterwards (Siieton. Domit. 
14 : l>io Cass. Ixvii. H). The identification of Epaphroditus 
1b a matter of importance (or the chronology of tlie writing's 
of Jo8ephuB(cf. Progopographia Imper. Rom., Herlin 1897-08 
li. 36). 


e cannot say when Josenhus died. For n.s 
his life conies to an end witli lii.s writin^^^s, and 
these do not cavry ns Ix'yond the rei^m of Doinitian. 
We may surmi.se, if we care, with H. Dodwell 
(Dissertationes in Irancpum, Oxford, 1689, p. 468), 
tliat he did not survive Domitian, and that he wa.s 
involve(i iri the fall of his patron Epaphroditus, or 
fell a victim to the suspicion manifested by the 
Emjieror in his last days. 

2. W^orks. —We have seen that Jo.sephu.s spent 
the later portion of his life, from A.D. 71, in Rome, 
and it was here that presently he entered upon his 
literary career. Ili.s object was to ;^dvc the (Jreeks 
—a term whicdi probably also covers the educated 
(dasses amon<,^ the Romans—a more thorongli know- 
lcdj.,m of his own people, and especially of their 
history and their relip^ion. lie accordin^^ly wrote 
in Greek, wliich he had douhtle.ss learned while in 
his native (;ountry, and, as he tells us himself 
{CA i. 50; ^4./XX. 268), lie ^maided .‘i;^niinst <lcf(‘cts 
in style by consulting' writers of ex})cricnc«*. It is 
certain that he also had some knowled^'c of Latin, 
and in one passage he quotes Livy {AJ xiv. 68 ; cf. 
xix. 270 ). 

(a) His first work was the History of the Atwish 
War {'Icrropla roO 'loodaiKoi) TroXi/xov, (U. Bello 
Jadairo )—to give the title whiidi he himself (diosc. 
though the MSS show a preference for 7 r </>4 dXuicrewj 
{de Captiritnte), which also appears ijuite early in 
Ghristian literature, and is, indeed, uscnl by (.)rigen 
(Sclerta in 'J'hrenos, iv. 14 [J^G xiii. 606 ]''. In this 
work Joscjilius t(dls the story of the dewi.sh in¬ 
surrection in wliich he had taken part, first on the 
national, then on the imperial, side. The hook 
was written after the dedication of the temple of 
Fax (A.D. To), and a little before the ditath of 
Vespasian (A.D. 79) {BJ vii. ir> 8 f-; Vil. 361 ; CA 
i. 50), As doset)hus says in his preface, however, 
he was not the lirst to write a iiisiory of tiie w’ar. 


An tu'counl of it had t>cen given iniinedialelv after iiB tenni- 
nalioM in connexion with the domestic wars which followed 
the death of Nero; it had also been the subject of more than 
one monograph, and it engaged the attention of historians 
snhseinieiit to Josojihiis. One of the earlier narratives was 
composed by a certain Antonitis Julianus, who likewi.se look 
part in tlic wa/, and was for a time procurator of Judaia 
(.Minuc. Felix, Octamag, xxxiii. 4 ; BJ vi. 238). Josephus himself 
had previously written an Aramaic account (now lost) of the 
war for the use of his own people in the East, and it was only 
after the comphition of this that he resolved to make his candid 
narrative accessible also to the Homans and the (Jreeks (BJ 
i. 1 fT.). No part of this Aramaic record has come dow-n to us, 
and we are, therefore, not in a position to fix its relation to the 
exuant Hreek narrative. The latter was probably a complete 
recast, constructed on a more comprehensive plan. A Syriac 
version of bk. vd. of the BJ is preserved in the F'eshi^ta, the 
Syriac OT (ed. A. .M. Ceriani. Milan, 1870-80). This is not, 
however, as some have supposed, a survival of the original 
Aramaic work, but rather a translation from our present 
Greek text, as is clearly proved by erroneous rendenngs 
(Fi. Josephi Opera, ed. Niese, vl. p. xxi). 


In his jirefaco to the BJ, Josephus proposes, by 
means or a true and straightforward chronicle, to 
bring his readers to a better understanding of the 
Jewish peoi)le and of the insurrection. 

He then proceeds to give a brief abstract of the work, and 
opens his narrative (i. 31) with an account of the Maccabasan 
ri^ng The first third of the hook is entirely devoted to the 
period between that event and the outbreak of Hie revolt 
against Rome (a.d. 06). Then comes the revolt itself : first, its 
beginnings (ii. 270); then the canumigns of Vespasian in a.d. 
07^ (iii and iv.) ; the investment and capture of Jerusalem 
(V. and vl.); and, lastly (vii ), the final passages of the conflict, 
down to the Uking of .Masada (a.d. 72), and the Jewish disturb¬ 
ances in Egypt and CNreiie. His tone is naturally that of a 
Jewish patriot; Josephus modifies or suppresses many of the 
sinister things laid their charge, such as the brigandap 
practised in the later IlaHiiionaian pen<^. 

neighbouring peoples suffered so much (Strabo, pp. 761, 763 , 
Diodorus, xJ. 2; Justin kl li 4) 


A.s regards the war itself, .losejihus is chiefly 
concerned to show that the Jewish people, and the 
aristocracy in particular, were in no wise to blame 
forit, and that its real instigators were certain fanat¬ 
ical zealots, who tyrannized over the })eople and 
coerced them into mutiny. Some degree of blame, 
no doubt, rested upon Cestius Gall us, the com- 
mi.ssioner for Syria, who might have stain[led out 
the r(;hc.Jlion at the outset had he only adopted 
vigorou.s measures and not weakly given way (ii. 
533 tL). Nevertheless, the truly giiilly parties 
were the zealots, who remained irreconcilable to 
the last, and rej)e:Lte<lly rejected the generous 
terms of peace proposed by Titus. The.se in¬ 
transigents were no longer to be counted Jews at 
all : they had despised the Law and outraged all 
righteou.snc.s.s; they had desecrated the Temple, 
with the result that God was not on their side, out 
vouchsafed His nre.sence to tlie Roman armies, 
whose vengeance lie permitted to be fully wreaked 
upon His own people {BJ iii. 293, v. 444, 562, vii. 
327 f.). 

We must conclude, from Josephus’s own account, 
that this jiresentation is one-snled and unjust, for 
a large proportion of the Jewisii jicople were heart 
and soul n favour of rebellion ; we see in his per¬ 
version of the facts, however, the real explanation 
of h'.s attitude and (H his defection to Rome. He 
admires the Romans, paiticularly their martial 
vil tuefl, their military organizatiijn, and their learn¬ 
ing (R/ ii. 577 ff., iii. 7011., 115 ff., v. 47 fL). His 
l)c’-s<<n.al situation naturally leads him to accord 
sp<‘cial prai.se to Vesjiasian and his house. He 
tt‘ll>us{EfL 361) that he submitted his narrative 
to TitiM, and that the latter impressed his seal 
upon it ‘>.nd gave orders that it should be published 
and placed in the public library. It would be a 
mistake, however, to regard the work as being on 
that account an official chronicle. Josephus 
certainly had no Government commission for his 
task, but wrote entirely on his own initiative. He 
occasionally alters or distorts his facts to suit his 
royal patrons. A significant instance of this ap- 
[lears in his narrative regarding the destruction of 
the Temple. 

He informs us that Titus was in no way to blame for the 
firing of the building, as that prince had decreed in a council 
of war that it should be spared ; but the order was forgotten 
amidst the exasperation and vehemence of the soldiery, and 
the sanctuary was given to the flames (BJ vi. 23017.). Another 
report, probably traceable to Tacitus, tells a very different story, 
viz. that Titus gave express orders that the sanctuary shoula 
be destroyed (Sulpicius Severus, CUrun. n. xxx. 6; Orosius, 
VII. lx. 6; cf. T Bernays, GegammrLte AbhandL, Berlin, 1886, 
ii. 159)—a statement to which uii<mestlonablv the preference 
must be given. Similarly, in comparison wfth a still extant 
narrative in which Tacitus (Hist. ii. 74 f.) tells of Vespasian’s 
elevation to the throne, the account of the same event given 
by Josephus (BJ iv, 688ff.) is very unsatisfactory, both from its 
excessive adulation of the Emperor emd from its suppression of 
important facts. 

Josephus likewise knows how to mingle self- 
approbation xvith hi.s laudations of the Emperor 
and his family. In particular, he seeks to place 
his own martial performance.s in the best light. 

He gives a full description of the way in which he so 
cleverly brought to naught the schemes of his opponenia in 
Galilee (ii. 59'.) ff., 623 ff.). and of the various itratagems and 
means of defence which he ernplo\ ed against the Romans in 
their beleaguerment of Jot.apata (iii. 171 ff.), and speaks of the 
high esteem and admiration v\hi('h these things evoked among 
Hie Romans (JSJ iii. 340, 348, 393). 

Further, the delineation is steeped In rhetoric, In accord¬ 
ance w’ith the style then in vogue in the writing of history, and 
decked with every ornament and artifle^e of eloquence. Reports 
in the direct oration are very cojtious and sometimes run to 
a great length : we listen to Herod (BJ i. 3/3fT.), Annas the 
high priest, Jesus, Simon the Idumsoan (Iv. 163 , 238, 271), Titus 
several times (f-.g. iii. 472), Josephus himself (iii. 362, r. 362 ff., 
vl. 96 f.), and, flnallv, Eleazar, in a memorable speech in Masada 
(vii. 322 ff.). The longest and most finished speech of all is that 
of King Agni>pa ii., delivered in Jerusalem just before the out¬ 
break of the revolt (ii. 345). Moreover, the historian has grafted 
u^>on his narrative tales and anecdotes of all sorts, such as the 
story of Judas the Kssene (1. 78 f ); he also recounts various, 
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and occMlonally amarinff, exploit* of war, performed by indi- 
vid'ials, both Romans and Jew* ; he tells of remarkable natural 
phenomena, such as the river Beloe (ii. 18»), the Sabl>atlc river 
(the Sambation of Rabbinical Judaism ; x. (1906] 681-683) 

that flows only every seventh day (vil. 96), and the root Baaras 
(vii. 180 f.); and, finally, be specifies the various omens which 
heralded various event* (vi. 288). Considerable spac* is devoted 
to (lescription—of the land of Jud»a, the Dead Sea, the 
city of Jerusalem, and the Temple (BJ iii, 36, Iv. 476 flf., v. 
136 ff.). He explicitly states that he has no wish to practise 
the restraint which in other circumstances is appropriate to the 
historian {BJ i. 11 f., v. 19 f.), and he frequently gives eloquerit 
expression to his feelings—his sorrow over the of the Holy 
City and the Temple, his horror at the enormities of the zealot*, 
anci his sympathy with his besieged compatriot*. Rhetoric of 
this type, moreover, readily lends itself to exaggeration, in 
which Josephus is quite at home. We instance his description 
of the famine in the besieged city (bks. v. and vi.), which 
reaches its climax In the well-known story of the woman who 
kills and eats her own child (vi, 193 flf.). Another example is 
found in iii. 245, where he relates that a certain Jew had his 
head struck off by a projectile and carried U) a distance of 
1806 feet. Josephus affects large numbers, and make* no claim 
to accuracy in regard to them. Of the numerous instanc'es 
that might be given we content ourselves with the following : 
he puts the number of those who perishi^d during the siege at 
1,100,000 (vi. 420; cf. V. 667), while, according to Tacitus, the 
entire multitude of the besieged numbered 600,000 at most 
{Hi^t. V. 13). 

As to the sources from wliicli Josephus drew his 
materials, we are left to mere conjecture, as he 
drives us no information on the subject. For the 
main portion of his work, tlie history of the re¬ 
bellion, he could draw upon his own experience, 
and sometimes even upon what he had actually 
witnessed. He may also have been, and probably 
wtis, indebted to some of the earlier accounts noted 
alK)ve—an inference sugj^ested by the occasional 
similarity between his work and that of Tacitus 
(Tacitus, Hist. v. 6 f. || BJ iv. 476, ii. 189; Hist. v. 
13II BJ vi. 288 If., 312 f.). As, however, these earlier 
accounts liave almost entirely disa[)peared, we can 
say no more on the matter, Jo.se[)nus afterwards 
states {CA i. 49) that he kept a record of events 
durin^^ the siej^m of Jerusalem, but this does not 
seem very credible. His narrative of the war has 
l>een manifestly tirawn up chiefly from the Roman 
point of view'. Of the insurj.t^nt side he knows 
very little ; e.g., his knowledge of events in Jeru¬ 
salem before the siege does not go beyond what 
might have been learned among the Romans them¬ 
selves. 

It is of interest to note that the chronological references arc 
given, not according to the Roman, but according to a Syro- 
Maccdonian calendar, which had been adjusted to the Julian 
reckoning, and exactly corresjKmds with the calendar of Tyre 
known to us from the Ueinerologia. We might perhaps infer 
from this that the dates given bv Josephus were olitained from 
a Syrian Greek soldier in the ftoinan camp ; or it is possible 
that he transferred them from his original Aramaic narrative. 

For the first |>art of the BJ , embnu'ing tiie earlier history of 
the Jews, he must have been dependent upon older works ; but, 
as, apart from the liooks of the Maccabees, which lie ayipears not 
to have useil here, a native Jewish chronicle can liardly have 
exi.sted, Josephus probably excerpted from works in general 
history such passages as related to his own nation. In this 
connexion the name of Nicolaus of Damascus is the first to 
suggest itself—the writer whose chronicle extends till about the 
close of HercKl’s reign ; but, as Josephus occasionally diverges 
from him, he must have drawn ujxm other sources as well. The 
history of Herod in the BJ gives us the impres.sioii of being a 
special composition, and reads almost like an encomium. It 
waa doubtless composed by Josephus himself with a view to it* 
insertion in his work. For the following period, till the begin¬ 
ning of the insurrection, he must have relied mainly upon extant 
Roman historical works, though he mode many atlditions of his 
own, such as the description of the three Jewish sect* (ii 
119 ff.). 

{b) The .second outstanding^ work of Jo-sephus is 
the Antiquities {'ApxO’^oXoyLa Iou5ai>o), Antiquitates 
Judaic(E)y which embraces in its twenty bwks the 
whole history of his people from the creation of the 
world to the beginning of the revolt (a.d. 66), and 
which was completed and jmblished in the 13th 
year of Dornitian, i.e. A.D. 9.'l-94 {AJ xx. 267)—a 
number of yeans after the BJ. He tells us that 
long before, while engaged with the BJj he had 
entertained the idea of writing such a book ; but 
this statement is belied by the preface to the BJ^ 
in which it is expressly said that a work of that 


kind is now a superfluity, as other writers haJ 
been in the field (AJ i. 6 ; BJ i. 17). The project 
of writing the AJ must, therefore, have been a 
later inspiration. 

As in the BJ^ so in th^AJ^ the object of Josephus 
is to furnish the Hellenes with an accurate de¬ 
lineation of Israelitic and Jewish history, in place 
of the misrepresentations of unfriendly or male¬ 
volent chroniclers. 

It must be admitted that the knowledge posseased by educated 
people of the day in regard to the remoter post of the Jew-* wa* 
a* meagre as it waa inaccurate (cf. T. Reinach, Tezteg d'auteurs 
great et roniains relati/g au kidautrn^’, l*aris, 1895). The interest 
of the Greek* was practically confined to Moses, the I^aws, and 
the Temple, and at best their ideas of the history of Israel in its 
entirety were of the vaguest. Current tales about the Jews, 
some of which, such as that given liy Tacitus, Uist. v. 6, were 
altogether fabulous, had mostly passed through Egyptian hands. 
In Egypt, as is well known, there was from an early jieriod a 
large Jewish population, and it was in Egypt that investigators 
first began to interest themselves in the past history of the Jews, 
although in an altogether hostile spirit. The conflict between 
Jews and Greeks was not confintni to Egypt, but spreatl to the 
adjacent country of Gyrene. Similarly in Syria, from Maccabteaii 
times at least, the two peoples were constantly at feud, and this 
mutual hostility diffu.sed itself through almost every region 
where Jew and Greek dwelt together, their resjiective material 
interest* often contributing largely to the strife. The Greek 
antagonism to the Jews found expression also in literature, 
leading to vehement attacks upon both their personal char¬ 
acteristics and their national history. In these circumstances 
Josephus tiiought it incumbent ujxin him to give a faithful 
account of his people’s history, in order to disabuse the minds 
of men, and esi>ecially of the Greeks, for here again it is the 
Greeks for whom he writes {AJ i. 5 f., xvl. 174, xx. 262). 

Joseiihuft wa8 not the first Jew to undertake the 
task ot systematizing OT history. To say nothing 
of the Seutuagint, other works of a similar kind 
had already appeared in the field of Alexandrian 
scholarship. Some of these were known to.Josephus, 
and of their authors he names Demetrius, Eupo- 
lemiis, and the elder Philo (CA i. 218; cf. BJ 
i. 17). 

It would appear that tiie Alexandrian works referred to had 
not met with much ac'ceptance among the Greeks, their unin¬ 
viting fonu being in part resjxinsible. Moreover, none of them 
had gone beyond the period covered by the canonical Scriptures, 
while Josephus carries his narrative down to his own time—to 
the beginning of the rebellion, in fact. His work, accordingly, 
was much more complete, and harmonized witli the taste of his 
time. The result was that it drove its predecessors from the 
field, so that, save for a few fragment*, they have utterly 
perished. 

He acquaints us with the purpose of his book in 
the preface (AJ 1 Ii.). In regard to the earlier 
period, he proposes to relate faithfully the history 
of the Jew.s as given in the Scriptures, and these 
he follows stage by stage from (ienesis to Esther. 
He was admittedly the first to note the constituent 
elements of the Scripture.s, i.e. the OT canon, 
which, according to him, embraces twenty-two 
books, viz. the live books of Moses, thirteen nooks 
from the following ejioch terminating with the 
reign of Artaxerxes I., and four books of Songs 
and Proverbs (CA i. 39 f.), Naturally, he avails 
himself mainly of the historical books, but he 
supplements these from the prophets Nahum, Jonah, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. He makes 
explicit mention likewise of the poetical writings of 
David and Solomon as well as Haggai and Zechariah 
(AJ vii. 305, viii. 44, ix. 20611*., 239, x. 32f., 78f., 
264 ff., xi. 96). He is silent regarding Job, though 
it does not follow that he did not know of that 
work. We may assume, in fact, that his OT was, 
in its component parts, the same as we have it 
to-day. 

To judge from what is said in the Introduction and from other 
>a88age8, he used the original Hebrew, and himself translated 
-his into Greek, being acquainted witii, and having recourse to, 
the Septuagint version of the Pentateuch alone ; at all events he 
makes no mention of a Greek translation of any other portion 
{AJ 1. 7fl., X. 218; CA i, 66). It is an interesting but aifllcult 
problem to determine which text he used. His work is in a 
sense our earliest authority in this field, and is of no little valu* 
for th* history of the OT text. It sometimes happens, as in AJ 
vi. 16, that he alone has preserved the genuine tradition. 

It was recognized long ago, however, that Josephus in most 
follows ths Septuagint rather than the Hebrew text. H# 
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recorU not onlj to lt« phraseology, but also to its explanations 
and Interpretations. Thus, his reckoning of the time that 
elapseil l)etween the Creation and the Hood, viz. 2262 years 
approximates closely to that of the Greek text, but difTers widely 
from that of the Hebrew {AJ i. 82); he follows the Septuagint, 
not the original, in computing the period of Israel’s residence in 
Egypt at 215 years (ii. 318), tnoujfh he is not always consistent 
on this point (i. 186) ; while, again, he repeats the strange mis¬ 
take of the Septuagint in 1 8 (I K) 253, where, (confusing the 
proper name Kalob with KelCb, ‘ a dog,’ it makes Nabal the (laleb- 
ite a Cynic (vi. 296). He relates the history of Ezra according 
to the recent Greek version known as 1 Esdras, and the Esther 
which he used contained the additions found only in the Greek. 
According to the investigations of Mez {Die BUtci (let Jotephut) 
in regard to Judges and Samuel, the text he used was that of 
the Ho-(;alled Lucianic recension, to which he is, therefore, the 
earliest witness. Nevertheless, he octuisionally, as in AJ i.'l51. 
224, resorts to the Hebrew, where he adopts the place-names 
Ur in Chaldsea and Mount Moriah ; he follows the original also 
throughout Joshua {AJ v.). All this prompts the im|uiry 
whether Josephus really knew Hebrew, os some believe, though 
it is also denied. The present writer is of opinion that we have 
not sufficient evidence finally to decide this question, though, os 
Josephus plumes himself on being one of tlfe most learned men 
among the Jews {AJ xx. 20.3), we need hardly hesitate to credit 
him with some knowledge of the ancient tongue. At the same 
time it should be olwerved that he makes no distinction between 
Hebrew and the Aramaic vernacular of his day, and it is at least 
conceivable that on occasion he read the Scriptures through 
the medium of an Aramaic paraphrase, i.f. a Targuni. Special 
mention is also due to his readings of proper names, in which 
he often differs widely from the Septuagint, and sometimes 
approximates to the Massoretic pronunciation ; e.g., he writes, 
not NiL* or Nwfo«, but N(Lxo? ; not I’o6ioAta, but ‘OOkia ; not 
hut is clear that Josephus represents a 

pronunciation which differs materially from that generally in 
use. 

Josejiluis’a rendering of the Scripture narrative 
on his own showing, anything but a mere para* 
jilirase, without 8U{>plement or abridj^inent. He 
tlireads his recital with the additions and explana¬ 
tions which had been grafted by the exo^mtes, 
and especially the Hellenistic interjireters of Alex¬ 
andria, upon both the historical and the legislative 
portions. He has thus used the Haggada as well 
as the HalakhS,. The latter apiiears mainly in his 
description of the Mosaic legislation {AJ iv. 
19911'.), while Haggadic elements, legends, etc., 
occur with special frequ( 3 ncy in bk. i., as the 
patriarchal tradition given there readily lent 
itself to such supplementary or explanatory 
matter. 

As an instance of thli we may refer to the table of nations 
given in Gn 10, which Josejihus harmonized with the geo¬ 
graphical ideas of his day i. 122 ff.). A legendary addition 
is found in i. 69 f., where, in conformity with Bab. traditions,the 
tell.s US that the descendants of Seth erected two memorial 
pillars Just before the Flood, In order that the sciences and 
inventions of the day might remain on record for future genera¬ 
tions. Perhaps the most remarkable insertion of .all is that 
narrating the campaign which .Moses, as an Egyptian prince, 
conducted against the Ethiopians, and which was brought to a 
close hy his marriage with the daughter of the Ethiopian king 
{AJ ii. 238 ff. ; for Jewish midrashim cf. JE ix. (11K)5) 48). 
This is really an attempt to solve the difficulty of the Cushite 
wife of Moses mentioned in Nu 12U 

We cannot always identify the sources from 
which he drew such things, but he certainly reveals 
a close affinity with noted Hellenists, .such as 
Demetrius and Eupolemus. Philo the Younger, 
the most celebrated of all Hellenistic writers, was 
likewise not unknown to Josephus, Avho, however, 
does not q^uote from him, but merely mentions him 
as the spokesman of the Jewish deputation to the 
Emperor Gains [AJ xviii. 259). He applies, in 
common with Philo, the allegorical method of 
interpretation — e.g., in his description of the 
Tabernacle and other institutions of the Jewish 
cultus {AJ iii. 180 tf. ; cf. Philo, ed. T. Mangey, 
London, 1742, ii. 150); according to AJ i. 24, 
Moses himself in some cases wrote allegorically. A 
.similar correspondence appears in the narrative of 
Balaam, as given in AJ iv. 126 ffi, and Philo, ii. 
127 f., respectively. 

In ma ny other matters, however, Josephus and Philo differ 
widely : ffie history of Moeee, for InsUnce, if repr^uced by 
Josephus in a form quite unlike that given by Philo. Some 
would trace back the Ethiopian campaign Just mentioned to 
ArUpanus ; but, while that writer does tell (ap. Eusebius, 
Pratp. Evang. Ix. 27) of a war waged by Moeee against the 


Ethiopians, he has in mind a different event altogether, so that 
the theory of Josephui having borrowed from him is out of the 
question. In brief, the enlargements and importations of 
Josephus cannot be definitely assigned to their re.speetive 
sources. In all probability he had at command a substantial 
quantity of excgetic materials, including oral traditions, and 
chose what suited his purpose. It would appear as if iu 
many of his sources text and tradition had already been fused 
together. 

His chronology of the Old Testament period 
presents considerable difficulties. He expanded 
tlie chronological references of the Scriptures into 
a sy.stem. 'I'lius BJ contains calculations running 
back from the destruction of Jerusalem by Titu.s 
to the days of Abraham (vi. 268, 435 ffi), and in the 
AJ the .system is recast and carried out in its several 
parts (i. 82 ffi., 148 f., ii. ,318, vii. 65, 68, viii. 61 f., 
IX. 280, X. 143, 147, xi. 112, xx. 230 ffi.). In this he 
is probably following the example of Hellenistic 
experts, two of wliom, Demetrius and Eu{>olemus, 
had won some rejiute as chronologists. 

The details of his system are often inconsistent with each 
other. Such discrepancies have been explained on the theory 
that Josephus, using a variety of documents, followed now one 
and now another, without calculating for himself. Gbjectiona 
have been brought against this view by Destinon, who shows tliat 
Josephus obtained some, at least, of his results by coinpuLations 
based upon his own narrative ; l)Ut, even so, his discrepancies 
are not all removed. Further, while we must certainly bear in 
mind that the MSS themselves manifest considerable variation 
in regard to chronology, and that many of the apparent incon¬ 
sistencies may be due to copyists’ errors, and may he eliminated 
i»y conjecture, this expedient should be adopted only with the 
greatest care, and, when all is done, difficulties still remain. 
On the whole it seems i]U]> 08 sible to deduce from Josephus a 
consistent .syscem of chronology, or even to show that he had 
one, and in this respect his work is of a somewhat careless 
kind. 

The personal standpoint of Josephus is fixed hy 
hi.s religion and his jiosition in life ; he is a Jew, a 
priest, and a Pharisee. History teaches, in his 
opinion, that pros])erity attends those who fear 
God, while the godless and the disobedient are 
duly puni.shed (AJ i. 14, 20, xx. 48, 89). He is 
convinced that the world is ordered by divine 
providence ; in a noteworthy passage (AJ x. 277 f.) 
he denounces the Epicureans, whom he puts on a 
level with the Saaducees, while tlie Pharisees 
correspond to the Stoics (Vit. 12). Hi.s views re¬ 
garding God, destiny, and the human soul are in 
line with Pharisaic teaching, as appears also from 
the nj(v. 376 ffi., vi. 267, 310. in. 374, vii. 341), 
although he occasionally dilutes his Judai.sm with 
the conceptions of Greek philosophy, even showing 
some inclination towards pantheism (AJ vi. 230, 
viii. 107). Nor is this to be wondered at, for 
Josephus is no logical theologian or philosopher, 
but IS concerned, aliove all, to make Jewish history 
and Jewish character intelligible to the Greeks, 
and at the same time to present these things in 
the most favourable light. He accordingly takes 
pains to remove or to palliate the more sinister 
or repulsive elements, to bring the marvellous 
within the lM)unds of credibility, and to overlay 
the OT history with a Hellenic gloss. 

Abraham appears as a reformer of religion and science, 
as the founder of monotheism, and even as the pioneer of 
astronomy and arithmetic in Egypt {AJ i. 164 f., 166f.). 
Josephus sjieaks of the Psalms of King David very niucii as if 
they were the productions of a Greek lyrical poet (vii. 306). 
The terebinth at Mamre he hellenizei as 'Clyvyia 6pv<;, the 
Ogyglan oak (i. 180), and, similarly, the altar which Moses set 
up after his victory over the Amalekltes is said to have been 
dedicated to the God of Victory, 0^6? viitato? (iii. 60) — an idea of 
which there is no trace in Ex 17i®. VVhen Josephus ascribes 
to Moses two works, viz. PoliUia and Nornoi (iv. 194, 196, 
302), it is manifest that he has in his mind the two great 
works of Plato bearing these names—the law giver being the 
precursor of the philosopher. It is likewise from Plato (Z/egy. 
lii. 676ff.) that Josephus borrow^s the account of men’s descent 
from the hills to the plains after the Flood {AJ i. 109); and the 
patriarchal history in bk. i. affords, on the whole, the most 
numerous and the clearest instances of his hellenizing and 
modernizing methods. He makes no mention of the worship of 
the golden calf; he transforms into statues the golden tumours 
offered by the Philistines to their idols (vi. 10; cf. 1 8 (1 KJ 6*), 
and the 100 pratputia of the Philistine* which David was 
required to bring to Saul into 600 heads (vi. 201 ; cf. 1 8 (1 K] 
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18^), teeking in thli vr»y to modify or expung® the specifically 
Jevrisb features of the narrative. Cloeelv connected herewith 
is his attempt to meet the attacks and aspersions commonly 
made upon the Jews, or upon Moses and his laws (i. 16, ii. 177, 
Ui. 179, 206, vii. 116 ff. ; cf. xiv. 187). 

In order to invest the Mosaic lejj^islation with 
a character of extraordinary humaneness and 
clemency, Josephus does not scruple to .sunplernent 
the traditional text with enlargements or nis own 
(iv. ‘207, 234); and to win the sullrages of Hellenism 
he intersperses the confirmatory testimonies of 
secular historians. Of these the most outstandin 
are Herodotus {AJ viii. 157, 253, 260), the Annals 
of Tyre (viii. 144 ff., 324, ix. 283 f.), Berossus (i. 93, 
107, 158, X. 20, 34, 219), the Sibylline Oracles (i. 
118), Alexander Polyhistor (i. ‘240), and Nicolaus 
of Damascus (i. 94, 108, 159 ff., vii. 101 ff), all 
noted and distinguished names. 

Witii the book of Esther and the perio<l of 
Artaxerxes, .Josephus reaches the end of the (>4’ nar¬ 
rative (xi. 296), and this marks the heginning of 
the second section of the AJ. At the vtuy outset a 
lacuna occurs in the tradition, which exteiulsto the 
time of the Maccaba?an revolt. For this interval 
of three centuries, embracung the reigns of Alex¬ 
ander, the early Ptoleniys, and the Seleucidae, 
Josephus had only disconnected legends of later 
Alexandrian origin. 

There is, first of all, the visit of Alexander to Jerusalem, with 
all that precetled and followed it (xi. 297 fT.), for the account of 
whi< h Josephus ia indebted to an apocr> 7 )hal work which was 
of later date, at all events, than the Book of Daniel (xi. 337). 
For the narrative of the Seventy and their translation of the 
Mosaic law-books (xii. 11-118) his authority was the still 
extant Better of Aristeas, while the sections which follow, 
embracing the semi legendary narratives of Antiochus the (Jreat 
and the Jews Josonhus and Hyreanus (xii. 137 flf., 155 ff.), appear 
to have had a similar source. 

The beginning of a new era for the Jews is really 
marked by the Maccabman rising: it was then 
that they took their place in universal history, 
and came within tlie range of Greek writers, .so 
that we have firm historical ground beneath our 
feet. The bavsis of the Macc'abtean history as given 
by Josephus is 1 Mac. {AJ xii. 242-xiii. 212), for 
the exi.stence of which work he is our earliest 
authority ; he is of no .small importance also for 
its textual criticism ; but liis use of it extends only 
to the death of Jonathan, the later portion (13^^*) 
apparently being of no service to him as a source. 

Various explanations of this fact may be ofrere<l. Destinon 
puts forward the theory that the I Mac. used by Josephus w’aa 
different from ours, and th.at the final section, embracing the 
period of Simon, had not as yet been adtled. To the present 
writer, however, it seems more probable that Josephus dis¬ 
carded 1 Mac. at the point where it narrates the death of 
Jonathan because he now wished to work ujxjn the basis of his 
own earlier account in the BJ ; for there are facts to show that, 
while he did not use the concluding part of 1 Mac., he was 
certainly ac«|uainted with it. Of 2 Mac. he seems to have had 
no knowledge ; but it is, nevertheless, probable that he was 
Indebted directly or indirectly to il.s source, viz. Ja.sori of (J 3 rene, 
for some of his materials. AJ xii. 257 ff., e.c}., has no corre¬ 
sponding passage in 1 Mac., but it has points of contact with 
2 Mac. 6^, and, therefore, probably emanates from Jason. 
.Another such insertion Is found in xiii. 62—an account of the 
temple of Onias in Egypt. Further, in the narrative of 1 Mac., 
Josephus has made some alterations of his own : thus, to take a 
special instance, he asserts that Judos Maccabajus was high 
priest—a statement that cArries other changes in its train. He 
has also transferred some materials from his own previous work, 
the BJ, so that, taken all in all, his divergencie.s from 1 Mac. 
are by no means inconsiderable. Hnally, mention must be 
made of another characteristic of the A J, viz. hostility to the 
Samaritans—a feature not found in the older writings, and 
first brought into relief by Josephus. This attitmie is not con¬ 
fined to his record of the Maccabaean period, but manifests 
itself as far back as Ix. 290f., giving occasion for manifold 
enlargements of greater or less extent. The last passage of this 
class IS xiii. 74 ff., which narrates the conllict between Jews and 
Samaritans in Egypt under Ptolemy Philometor. We may 
venture to infer horn this that in the da>8 of Josephus the 
antagonism between the orthodox Jews and the Samaritans was 
more pronounced than usual. 

For the period beginning with Simon the high 
priest (xiii. 213), Josephus took the lU , in revised 
and enlarged form, as his groundwork in the AJ. 
The two narratives are often quite identical, though 


verbal reproduction in passages of any length (with 
the exception of AJ xiv. 480f. = /^/ i. 3521.) is 
avoided. This agreement was formerly explained 
on the hypothe.sis that both works were drawn from 
a common source ; the present wTiter once shared 
this opinion, but now regards it as erroneous, be¬ 
lieving that Jo.sephus simply incorporati'd in bis 
later w'ork a revised transcri|)t of his earlier. As 
a matter of fact, tlie BJ is a work of uni(jue 
character, composed according to the writer’s own 
special design, and it is scarcely conceivable tliat 
any work capable of serving as a common source 
was previously in existence. Corroboration of the 
theory that the AJ is an expansion of the BJ is 
provided also hy the inconsistencies and di.slocations 
found in the former, as these would naturally occur 
where new material was imperfectly grafted iij>on 
the pre-existing text; a palpable instaneo of this 
appears in the account of l^ompey {AJ xiv. 37-44 ; 
cf. BJ i. 131). 

Upon this older substructure Josephus super¬ 
imposed a great deal—so uuieh, in fact, that his 
additions, especially in the later books, greatly 
exceed the original in point of quantity. Tliey are 
of many kinds ; lirst of all may be mentioned the 
testimonies of various historians, such as Stralw), 
Timagenes, Nicolaus, Livy ; and to these we may 
add Agatharchides and Polybius, whom he had 
already quoted (xii. 5f., 135 f.). 'I’lien there are the 
more or less extensive enlargements upon the earlier 
work which ap}>ear in the last third of the AJ. 
Josephus has not divulged his authorities fur the.se 
enlargements, and we must, therefore, dejjeud upon 
conjectures wiiieh, in the present state of our 
knowledge, are most uncertain. 

It Is very unlikely that he directly availed himself of the 
Commentaries of King Herod, which he mentions once (xv, 174), 
and the mo.st natural Buggewtion is that he relied upon the 
historians whom he now and again <piotes—Siiiibo and 
Nicolaus of Dama.si'iis. There is no doubt that the latter in 
particular was largely drawn upon by Josephus (as was sug¬ 
gested above in regard to the }>J), more (‘sjx uMlly, though not 
ex«lu.sively, for the time of Herod; for Niu(.)iaus, as is well 
known, was a friend of Heri^, and was likewise acquainted 
with Jewi.sh history from the earliest times. As, however, he 
IS not only quoted in the A./, but also criticized and corrected 
;xlv. 8f., XVI. 183(.), Josephus must have had other sources of 
■nformation as well; nor must we forget his own redaction, for 
he was anything but a verbal plagiarist. As regards the jxist- 
Augu.stan peruxl, he must have depended upon laUir writers. 
In this section he inserts several fairly long supplcnients, siu'h 
as the account of Agrippa i. (xviii. 127 ff., xix. iih'lf.j, of the 
Babylonian Jews (xviii. 310ff.h and of the Adiab-nian princes 
who ha<l embraced Judaism (xx. 17 ff.). Ho would, no doubt, 
derive a goo<l deal of information from his personal intercourse 
with the house of Agrippa, and with his own more eminent cx)- 
religioiiisls, including Uie Adlahenians. Moreover, he must 
have availed himself of works dealing with Roman imperial 
history (cf. xx. 164); and from these he sometimes takc.s facts 
and incidents having little or no connexion with the Jews—e.u., 
the embroilments with l‘arthia under Tiherins (xviii. 30ff., 
96 ff.). An account of the death of the Emperor (laitia, the 
bitter enemy of the Jew's, is given with great (iitfuseness (xix. 
1-211), and is adapted, T. Mommsen conjectures {licrm^g, iv. 
(1869] 329), from the historian Cluvius Rufus, though It may 
quite well have come from some other source. 

Besides his cla.ssical authorities, however, Josephus also made 
use of native .Jewish traditions. From the latter come the 
liistory of the Temple, and the annals of the siu'cessive high 
priests from hk. xi. onwards, while the whole work is brouglit 
to a conclu.sion by a second historii.ul sketch of the high priest¬ 
hood (xx. 224 ff.), quite independent of the earlier, as ap(>ears 
from the fact that it omits—rightly—the name of Judas .Macca¬ 
beus from the list. To these native contributions Jielong like¬ 
wise the numerous, and sometimes very extraordinary, Jewish 
legends, a number of which reappear in the Talmudic writings 
— e,g., what is told of Hyreanus i., and of his relations with the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees (xiii. 288 ff.), and the story of 
Onios the Just (xiv. 21 f.); but there are many more, and their 
historical value it of the slightest (of. xiv. 106f., xv. 319 ff., 
367 ff., xvi. Iff.). 

Special notice is due to the documents and letters 
here and there inserted hy Joseplius. Someof these 
are simply trari.sierred from their sources, where 
they already form j^iart of the narrative, and are 
still to be found in Ezra and Esther, in 1 Mac. and 
the Letter of Aristeas. To this class in all likeli¬ 
hood belong also the Edicts of Antiochus ill. (xii. 
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138-163), the ^^eniiineneHs nf which is notunreaHon- 
ably (]onl>te<l. 

A (liffenMit judKinetit nuint be pansed upon the fairly mitner- 
OU8 Homan odicU or decrees of the S.-nate : the pleh^unta 
enacted in favour of the Jews by (ireek communities, mainlv in 
Asia Minor ; and <'ertuin official deeds datin^f from the reiirn of 
Claudius (xiii. ‘25'.)ff., xiv. 144 ft., ff., 304 ff., xvi. Uk)fT., xix. 
2b^lfT., 30.1 ff., XX. lift.). These have no bearinj/ whatever upon 
the narrative, or practically none ; thus, to ^^ive a salient in¬ 
stance, there is found in xiv. lK6ff. a quite promiscuous col¬ 
lection of re(',ords emanating from the nuist various periods 
But their jjenuineness is past ilispute. and is admitted by all' 
Most of them, and especially those masstMl to^reiher at xiv* 
IBOfT., were presumably brou^'ht tovjether by Nieolaus of 
Damascus for use in the pro<',ess against the cities of Asia Minor 
which the Jews hron^du before Marcus Aj^rippa—Kintr Herod 
beiiiK also in attendance—in 16 h.c. It was Nicolaus who eon- 
dui'ted this case for the Jews, and he seems to have inserted 
h»s speech, tOKClher with the relevant do(>,uments, iMU> his 
histones, so that Josephus had hut to transfer them to his own 
work (xii. 12f)ff., xvi. 27 ff.). The dee<l8 of laU'r dat.e had of 
ojurse, a dilTerent oriifin. The three edicts of xix. 280ff. ko 
hand in hand ; the first two, as appears from xix. 310, were 
articulated with the third. 

We note, tinally, that from the earlie.st posnihle 
|H)int, viz. the I'ernian {>erio(l (xi.), chroiiolo^^ieal 
references were in.serted by Joseiihna at the appro¬ 
priate places. For this jmrpose he availed hitn.scH 
of the clironolo^^ical sclienies tlien to hand, and took 
the (Jra*co-l<oman reckonin*; as Ids stamlard, thus 
hrin;2iii^^ Jewish history within the ran/^e of tini- 
versjil chron()lo;.^y. 'I'he task was m^t witliout its 
ilitticiilties, and at one point, indeed, a violation of 
tlie text was neces.sary ; the Artaxerxes who, ac- 
'cordini^' to I Ks 2, rei^rned between (.’ynis ami 
Darius i. had to give place to Cainhyses (xi. 21 f.). 

In tlu‘ cl./, as in the /JJ, .losephus to<ik great 
pains with the form of hi.s narration. He intro¬ 
duces several fairly long speeche.s—<?.< 7 .,ii. 1401!'., 
XV. 127 th, xvi. 31 ff,, xix. 167 (f.—and lie exerts 
himself throughout to write with vigour and 
elegance. Dood examples of his style will he found 
in iv. II ff, vi, 32711’., xviii. .‘Hoff., xix. Iff. In 
this work, liowever, he puts more restraint upon 
himself than in llie /t/, the <liction of the AJ 
'showing a change in the direction of simplicity. 
'I'lie contrast in .style is best seen in pa.s.sages which 
are substantially the same in l)oth works. 'I’lius 
Herod’s add) ess to his soldiers as reported in AJ 
XV. 127 If. is quite different from what a[»pears in 
IIJ i. 373 tf. In geiK'ral, Jos(?phus endeavours in 
the later work to fiU out Ids earlier delineation. 
An example of this is juovided by the section 
(Icaliiig with the Jewish parties, which is inserted 
at the same point in both narratives {^AJ xviii. 
11 tf.; BJ ii. Il9ff.). (jreat interest attaclies to 
his relation to 'thucydides, whom he specially chose 
as his model for the AJ, more jiarticularly in 
hks. xvi.-xix,, where he even employs forms of 
the old Attic dialect, as he does nowhere else, and 
is manifestly at pains to emulate the great historian 
in his form of expression, Ids massive sentence- 
construction, and his fullness of thought. Nor can 
it l>e denied, finally, that in the AJ Josephus has 
changed his view’s w’ith respect to many thmgs and 
persons discussed in tlie BJ, and utters a diflerent 
verdict regarding them. An instance of this is 
found \nAJ xx. 198ff. (cf. Vit. 193 ff.), which treats 
of the high priest Ananos the younger, and froni 
which we derive an entirely different impression of 
the man from that gained from the st/ory, and 
especially the charaeteri/.atiuri, of the correspond¬ 
ing passage in the BJ (iv. 318 II.). 

(c) The Aritohiographj/ of Josrphus(^Los 

forms a sequel to ihaAJ. It is appended to tie 
latter without break or introduction, and at the 
close is distinctly spoken of as belonging to the 
larger work {Vit. 4110 ; cf. AJ xx. 266). It is like¬ 
wise dedicated to Koai.hixxlitus, an.l was com|)osed 
as is indicated in the last cbnptcr, in the reign of 


We emi)haHi7A‘ this point, as other writers, inf'ludinif K. 
Stffiurer, are of opinion that the book was written after a.d. lUJ, 
in the reign of Trajan. It is true that, aceortling to hif. 369, 
Agrippa II. was dead at the time of composition, and I’hotius, 
BthL. Cod. 83 (p. 31, e<l. I. Bekker, Berlin, 1824-25), states 

that he died in the 3rd year of Trajan, i.e. a.d. KK). Bhotius, 
however, niust have made an error here. The concluding words 
of the Vita put it absolutely beyond doubt that the work was 
oompoaed while Domitian was still alive. The death of Agrippa, 
moreover, is actually presupposed in a passage of the AJ (xvii. 

28), and must, accordingly, have taken place in the reign of 
Domitian. 

In this smaller work the primary object of 
Josephus is to vindicate his line of action during 
his tenure of the chief command in (Jalilee, and 
he accordingly treats with soeeial fullness of his 
relations with the cities of Tiberias and Sepphoris, 
as also with Jolm of (•i'-chala, thus providing a 
supplement to the BJ, with juelude and epilogue 
nairatirig his eailier and his later life respectively, 
riie hook was writfen by way of a rejoinder to the 
(‘hargcH of Ids countryinaii, Ju.slu.'^ of Tiherias, who 
likewi.se had played a part in the ndiellion, hut had 
latterly taken service with 2 \gri[)pa ll., and had, 
shortly before, published a liish iy of the Jewish 
revolt, in wliicli ho clialb ngeil Josephus and his 
account of the war, aiiaigning liiin as leading 
instigator of the rebellion, and exhibiting his 
conduct, especinlly in ids relation.s with the 
Roinans and Agrippa, in a nwxst unfavourable liglit. 

In >hio(fr<ij)hy , Josi'phiisseeks to rebut these 

chaige.'^, and from Ids seJi-defenco we can deduce 
nppioximately the strictures of his assailant. 

\\ i.iui he comes to discuss his relations wdth John 
of (ds<*hala, with whom he had dealt in the BJ , he 
gives once more no very flattering picture. Josephus 
tries to show that it has been his own constant 
endeavour to maintain peace, and [irotect the 
interests of the Homans and of Agripjia. In read¬ 
ing his book we must use the greatest care and 
vigilance—all the more so as it frequently corillicts 
witli the/U, both in substance and in the order 
of events, and sometimes without any assignable 
rea.son. Besides his main motive of self-justiheat ion, 
Josepfius seems to have been influenced by a desire 
to compose a fresh and interesting narrative, and 
one that would make the most of Ids courage and 
his shrew'dnoss. 

((/) 'Flic last, and perhaps the most inUuesting, 
work of J<)set>liU8 consists of the two hooks Against 
A pion. 

This i» the usual title of the book, but it CAn hanlly have 
('.ome from JoHejihus himsell. It makes ita first apiiearatu t* lu 
HuseUius, HE in. ix. 4, and is repeated by Jerome (</^ V’ir. 
lUxuft. 13), thonoe finding its way into the editions of Josephus 
and into current usage. It is appropriate, however, only to the 
second book, as Apion is not even mcMitioned in the first. 
There are other two titles with good traditional authority 
in their favour, viz. (1) Of the Antii/xiitu of (he Jeirs (n-epi 
apxaiorrp-ov Tou^atun-), whirh, again, is pertinent only to the 
first book ; ami (2) .-D/din.sf tfte Gre.eke (trpo?'EXAT^eni?), wiiit h is 
somewhat too general, and i^an scarcely be attntnited to the 
author. In view of these differences in the tradition, we may 
perhaps assume that the two hooks originally here some name 
implying their controversial character—ai^ipp^icrei*; or a>^tp- 
pTjTocot Aoyot. 

Like the AJ, the CA is dedicated to Kpuphro- 
ditus, w’ho dieil, tts has already fieen noted, in a.d. 
95 , and it must, therefore, have been written some 
time anterior to that date, i.e. very shortly after 
tlie AJ. It is a defence of the Jews against the 
imputations made by Greek writers, w Idch Josephus 
had, on occasion, tried toward oil’in the AJ. P>ut 
hi.s arguments liad not carried conviction ; the 
voice of calumny was not silenced ; and he felt 
that ho must have recourse to Ids pen once more, 
in order to furnish a thoroughgoing and final 
refutation of the charges, which had at length, it 
appears, been massed together by ^Vpion, the well- 
known grammarian of Alexandria. Ibis Apion 
was the leatier of an Alexandrian deputation to 


nnmUiarh^rn^^nuW at the same | Rome in connexion with the contlicts between the 

Domitian, being ’ | his fellow-citizens which ofourred in th 

time as the AJ, t.c. a.d. y.v-ya. 
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reign of Gains, and he took occasion at this jnnctnr 
to draw up an indictment against the liated race— 
a tlieine upon which he had previously touched in 
his yK(]i/ptinca. 

Josrjihus lirst of all impugns the assertion that the Jews were 
a people of re< eiit origin —ati assertion inade on the ground that 
none of the great H(.‘Ilenio iiistorians ha^l mentioned them. The 
Hellenes, he maintained, were entirely without warrant in 
claiminir that tliey alone were in possession of the most ancient 
hist<n i< al learning, when, as a matter of fact, their records were 
tpiite iiKxii in. and their early history was unreliable. Tlie 
Oriental j>e<^ples generally had memorials going back to a much 
more remote era, while the Jews had for ages preserved their 
archives with the greatest care. The silence of the classical 
tireek historians was due simply to the geographical position of 
the Jews. Josenhus then aet.s forth the teatimomesof Egyptiati, 
H.ihs Ionian, and I’leenician historians, in order to prove that 
ttie Hehrew people had a far more ancient history than the 
tireeks (C’d i. T i-ltiO); he pro<'eed8 to show that even Greek 
authors of eimsiderahle antnpiity were acquainted with the 
Jews, and had s]oken (d them with respect (i. UU-214): and he 
comes at length to the talcs of Manetho, (diairemon, and 
others regarding the exodus from Egypt, subjecting them to 
careful examination, and showing tiieiu to he unworthy of 
credit. In hk. il. Josephus joins is.sue with Apion, and ndntcs 
the strictures piusstnl by the latter upon the person of Moses, 
the claim of tlie Jews to the free oiti/enshii) of Alexandria, and 
the Jewish religion (ii. 1-124). Pdrially, by way of rebutting the 
accusations made against the religious practices of the Jew^, 
Josephus once more summarizes the salient elements of the 
Mosaic Igiw , and ('ontrasta the God fearing character of the Jews 
with the religious IndifTerence and the immoral mythology of 
heathendom (ii. 145-29(3). 

The work is coinposi‘d with considerable skill. 
The criticism of tlie various stories about the exodus 
of the .Jews from Egyjit is altogctlier to the point, 
their inconsistencies and other defects being nio.st 
appositely exposed. Josephus himself is of opinion 
tliat tlie Jews were one with tlie Hyksos, and uses 
this identification to fix the date of the exodu.s. 
Ilis arguments are not seldom defective, as, e.g., in 
his atternjit to conumte the date of Solomon’s reign 
according to the Tyrian annals (i. 116 fh); he sup¬ 
presses or distorts many tilings, the clearest in¬ 
stances of which are connected witli the Jewi.sli 
right of citizenship in Alexandria. Tlie assertion 
tliat this right was granted by Alexander the 
Great or Ptolemy I. is unquestionably a fabrication. 
Among the authors cited by him, moreover, names 
are found which are open to suspicion or simply 
forged, though he has, in this connexion, nreserved 
most valuable pfussages from the ancient historical 
literature, and especially from the annals of Egypt, 
KahyIonia, and d'yre. Some of the.se had already 
been given in the AJ. It is no ea.sy matter to 
identify the .sources from which he drew all this 
lore, lie may possibly have lx)rruwed a good deal 
of it from A[)ion himself. In Korne, wliicli was at 
that time a great ernjiorium for Greek literature 
and scholarshi[), he would find no diflieulty in 
securing the learned equiimient requi.site for his 
polemics. 

A quewiKin may b« raised as to the apecifle occasion of the 
booklet. This can scarcely have been the indictment framed 
by Apion, for at the time when Josephus wrote, t.^*. a.d. 94 or 
95, the pamphlet of .\pion and the whole controversy which it 
hod evoked were fifty years old. It is conjectured by A. von 
Outschmid that the revolt of the Jews ha<i been the means of 
producing a fre.sh crop of anti-Jewish writings, and that it w'as 
these that movefl Josephus to take up the challenge once more. 
His own words seem to imply that the campaign of defamation 
had been quite recently renewed—just after the puhliculion 
of the AJ, in fact {CA i. 2)—and this would bring u8 to the 
closing years of Domitian’s reign. About this time several 
persons were by the Emperor’s orders put to death on account 
of their leanings to Judaism—a procedure which tended to 
revive the old charge of atheism (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 14). In 
many respects the pamphlet is a continuation and expansion of 
the AJ\ it was w’ritten with the same object in view, it follow'ed 
immediately upon the larger work, and its contents had for the 
most part been outlined in the AJ (cf. AJ i. 16-82, ii. 177, iii. 
179, 2(3.')), Jo.sephus must, therefore, have taken il in hand 
immediately after the latter. 

(e) In addition to his extant works, Jo.sephus 
had otiier literary projects in view, whicli in all 
probability, however, were never carried out. 

Already in the BJ (v. 237, 247) he had announced a book 
which was to deal with Jerusalem, the Temple, the sacrifices, 
and the worship, but this must have remained an aspiration 
only, as otherwise hs would assuredly have mentioned it, or 


quoted from it, in his subsequent writings. At a later period, 
again, he meditated a theological work of a similar kind, for at 
the end of the AJ (xx. 268) he announces four books iq>on God, 
His nature, and the grounds of the mandates and prohibitions of 
the Mosaic Laws, and, as he refers several times to this projected 
w'ork {e.g., AJ \. 25, 29, iii. 223, iv. 198, 302, CA 1. 92), he must 
have drafted some definite plan for it. It was to be a kind of 
aetiology of the I.AW8, probably with explanations in the style of 
the rationalizing allegories of Philo. Whetlier the work was ever 
actually written we do not know ; certainly not a single trai’e 
of it survives. Further, according to AJ xx. 267, Josephus 
Intended to write another historical volume which should deal 
once more wdth the Jewi.sh w'ar, and follow the fortunes of the 
Jew's till the date of writing. He more than once alludes 
this forthcoming narrative {e.g., AJ xyii. 28, xix. 3(H3), but it 
must remain open to question whetlier it was ever given to the 
public. 

Einally, in nurnercus iiassages of the AJ we 
nieet with references (indicated by the piira.so 
Ka0u>s iv dXXots 5e5y]\u>Kapitv or dedijXcoTai) to an 
earlier work, which iiavc (caused niiu h perplexity 
among expo.sitors, and given ri.se to variou.s roU’ 
jectures. 'These references bear ujioii events in 
general history, and tliey punctuate the narrative 
from Ehili]) and Alexander the Great (xi. 805) to 
the battle of Ehilinpi (xiv. 301), appearing again 
in the jiassage dealing with the ndgn of 'I'ihcn iii.s 
(xviii. 54 ). They suggest the thought that .Joscqihus 
had produced still am^ther historical composition. 

A. von Gutschmid and H. Driiner suppo‘ie that this work 
was an uni)ublished first draft of the AJ ; others, that it 
was a connnenlary on Daniel—for, according to Jerome m 
Irsai. 11 (ed. \'allar8i, iv. 4f)l [PL xxiv. 377]), Joso|)hua had 
occupied himself with the interpretation of the year-weeks of 
Daniel. As Josephus himself makes no mention of any such 
work either in connexion with the prophecies of Daniel (AJ x. 
269 ff.) or elsewhere, both conjei'tures are eipially improbable. 
Further, Jerome cannot bo speaking here from his own know¬ 
ledge, hut must have borrowed (he annotation from Porj)hyry, 
and re|>eated it inaccurately. It is, therefore, conjectured by 
Destinon that Josephus, in mere carelessness, took over even 
the quotation-phrase from the source which he was using; hut 
this also is an unlikely theory, and gives no satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of the facts. On the whole, therefore, the references 
form an unsolved ri<Mk*. The)may moan nothing more Ilian 
th.at Josephus had a liking for a well-sounding phrase ; and it 
IS to be borne in mind that similar untraccalile references are 
found also in the liJ vli. 215, 244, and in the first half of the 
AJ—r.g., vi. .322. vii. 89, x. .3n. It is obvious that in this matter 
Josephus was not particularly scrupulous. 

3 . Value and significance. —Josephus was as¬ 
suredly no liistorian of tlie first rank, no consci¬ 
entious or unl)ia.^ed inquirer, seeking truth alone, 
hut a writer whose supreme object wa-s to produce 
a certain impression. Like other historians, he is 
not unwilling to aflord his readers pleasure as well 
as in.struction {AJ i. 13, xviii. l‘J 8 f.), hut the 
eading motive of all that he writes is that of the 
apologi.st. Though he did not overlook the needs 
o{ his countrymen {AJ iv. 197), yet it wa.s pre¬ 
eminently the Greeks—the Komans being included 
under that term—that he had in view {AJ i. 
5 ff., xvi. 174). It is hi.s ambition to dissipate the 
prejudice against the Jews, to repel the imputations 
ca.st upon them, and to mitigate the antagonism 
between Jew and Greek. With such objects in 
view he endeav(jurs to present the history of his 
nation in the mo.st favourable light. His apologetic 
purpose reveals itself akso in the selec'tion of his 
documents, for he quotes with tlie intention of 
ihowing the favour in which the Jew.s had hcim held 
)y the great monarchs, as well as by the Itornans 
hemselves {AJ xiv. 186, xvi. 174 fh). Truth is 
acrificed to tendency ; for, though he asserts that 
:ie will set down nothing but the truth, and the 
kvhole truth {AJ x. 218, xiv. 1 ), he does not keep 
his promise. He omits and he adds; he very 
frequently quotes from his authorities in very 
casual fashion; and, accordingly, the Biblical 
narratives sometimes receive from his liands 
an entirely new complexion. He also availed 
‘lim.self of all the resources which the art of 
hetoric then provided, in order that he might 
render his narrative forcible and attractive. In 
pite of these defects, however, we cannot afford to 
disparage him. When we remember the rarity of 
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literary culture and ability amonR the Jews of that 
day, and their ineaf^rre interest even in their own 
history {AJ xx. we must allow that Josephus 
compares very favourably with his eomi)ati iots. 
He attaiiu'd to a hi^ddy creditable standard of 
historical knowledge and literary j)rotic\ency, with 
the result that Ids writiiij^s are a perfect mine of 
most valuable historical material. He has pro¬ 
duced a very remarkable body of work often 
showiiiK a high degree of skill; and the.se’thimcs 
we must still place to his credit even if we assuine 
his partial dependence upon lit(‘rary auxiliaries 
His craftsmanship displays itself in all his writim^s* 
luincipally and most unmistakably in the AJ, imd 
particularly in the second half, wliere he had to 
combine a great mass of materials from ditlerent 
sources. He was in no sense a mere copyist, string¬ 
ing authorities together in mechanical /ashion, but 
had the faculty of combining them into a genuine 
unity; for exanijile, at the beginning of bk. xii. 
he welded Aristeas’s account of the Seventy with 
what precedes, and filled up the lacunce between 
the two passages. Sometimes, of cour.se, he is less 
succe.ssful : his documents are often combined in 
quite a sujierticial way ; one considerable section 
(AJ xiv. 213 lb) is simply a disordered heap, quite 
unrelated to the tenor of the narrative. At the 
same time, we must concede that it would have 
taxed any historian to bring these dofniments into 
an articulate and organic unity, and we may 
congratulate ourselves that he t>ieserved thmn at 
all. (_)ur knowledge of t he liistory ut later Judaism 
is in the main derived from him. liernnath all his 
partisanship and his rhetorical language lies a 
goodly nuedeus of important information. His 
defects are by no means peculiar to him, but are 
shared l)y many other liistorians, and they may at 
least .serve to give us a better idea of tlie literary 
methods and style in vogue, at that day. Iwen 
the speeches, though not authentic, Vmt conn)osed 
by Josephus liimself, are not without value, ^bhey 
are of interest in relation to the tec)mi(jue of the 
art of rhetoric, and s(unetime.s contain valuable 
material ; e.g., tlie great st)eech of Agripj)a {BJ ii. 
357 fb) gives us a survey of the various Homan 
provinces, and of the distribution of the imperial 
forces, wdiich is signally interesting and must have 
cro.st the writer considerable la))our. 

The work of Jo.sephus at all events fell in with 
the ta.ste of Ids read('rs, and won him ap])r()val 
and renown in after generations. It is recorded 
that he w’a.s honoured in Home with a sUitue, and 
})i.s writings w'ere placed in the library of Home 
(bdusehius, HE III. ix. 2; Jerome, de Vir. lllust. 
13). He I)ecame the clas.sical historian of the 
Jewish people, and it is safe to say that he was 
counted among the most celebrated authors of 
antiquity. This estimate was due not only to the 
substance, but also in great degree to the form, of 
his writings ; for the rhetorical and highly embel¬ 
lished style of description, which so soon palls upon 
the modern reader, was regarded in ancient times 
as a merit, or even as an indispensable Quality in 
historical composition. The style of Josephus, 
therefore, evoked botli admiration and iraitiition; 
we need only refer to the numerous testimonies 
compiled by Hud.son and Hav'erkanip in their 
respective editions. 11 was among his own country¬ 
men that his works were read least of all. 
looked upon him as a deserter and a traitor ; and, 
their interest in history being of the slightest, 
he exercised no perceptible inlluence upon their 
literature. The ailinitie.s which exist between 
his works and the later Talmudic literature are 
usually, and perhaps rightly, explained by the 
theory of a common dependence upon oral tradition, 
All the more did he hnd readers among the 
and perhaps also among the Homans. That lacitu, 
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uade use of his works, as many believe, remains 
'ery doubtful, and certainly cannot be proved. 
Nor does Suetonius, who mentions his name 
Vespas. 5), .seem to have read him. One of the 
,irst to (|iiote him is the Neo-Platonist Porphyry. 

It was in Christian circles tliat his repute wms 
highest. An author like Josej)hus, who stood upon 
the ground of the (JT and the Law, and wdio had, 
levertheless, w'rought himself free from the narrow 
imits of Judaism as it then was, and who inter¬ 
preted the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple 
as a penalty indicted by Cod, had so much in 
common with Christian writers that they could 
ook upon him almost a.s one of themselves. We 
must regard the evangelist Luke as being the first 
to make use of his works, not a few w'ell-attested 
indications of such dependence being found alike 
in tlie thiid Co.spel and in the Acts of the Apostles. 

4. Relation to Christ.—Tlie problem of the 
attitude of Josejihus to Chri.st and Cliristianity is 
of considerable importance. We find in AJ xviii. 
63 f., appended to an account of the administration 
of Pontius bilate, a short cha]d< r about Christ, 
wdiich lias a place in all our M^*S, and which was 
in)ted by Ibisehiu.s and many others after him. 

V hat is said here about Christ, however, does not 
take the form of a narrative, such as we should 
expect from a historian, b t is, in the main, a 
<oii()gy, and of a kind that only a Christian could 
have wrdten. But, as Josephus, alike in feeling 
and in utterance, is always a Jewq and, indeed, a 
Jewish priest, never manifesting the slightest hint 
of Uie Christian standpoint, the general consensus 
of iuvestigjitors has long ago decided that the 
passage is sjiurious. Some regard the w'hole 
passage as an int(;rpolation ; utliers, such as A. 
von Cutschmid and T. Heinach (AAVxxxv. [1897] 
1-18), try to rescue a portion of it, supposing that 
a genuine paragraph has been supplemented and 
re-east from a (Jiristian point of view, and 
seeking to restore it to its original form. This 
view a})pear8 to the present writer untenable ; the 
whole chapter forms so obviously an indivisible 
unity that, if any part of it is a fabrication, the 
whole of it must be so, and ought to be removed 
from the text altogether. If objection be alleged 
to this conclusion on the ground that Josephus 
could not have completely ignored Jesus, it may 
be replied that he record.s only such events in 
Jewish hi.story as attracted the attention of 
foreigners by disturbances or otherwise, and led to 
the intervention of Home—conditions wdiich apply 
neither to the work of Jesus nor to His death, so 
that the silence of Josephus provides no difficulty. 
Further, if in reality he had written some account 
of Jesus, this woula have been found in the J5J, 
for the Jewish history found in the AJ, so far sls it 
relates to Jerusalciu and Judam, is es.sentially a 
reproduction of the earlier narrative. Since, then, 
he makes no mention of Christ in the BJ, his 
silence regarding Him in the AJ is precisely what 
we might exj)ect. Finally, it should be noted that 
Origeii {in matth. x. 17 ; c. Cels, i. 47 [PA xiii. 877, 
xi. 745 , 748]) is not aware of the testimony of 
Josephus to Christ; hence the passage in dispute 
was probably inteniolated after his time, though 
before the time of Eusebius. 

The motive of the inierpolatlon is no mystery; it was de¬ 
sirable that there should be some mention of Jesus in the works 
of Josephus, some note in harmony with tlie Christian 
and, naturally enough, this was inserted in oonnexion with the 
governorship of Pilate. But the course of the narrative is 
thereby deranged, and even now we can see plainly that the 
passage did not originally belong to the text. 

An incidental reference to Jesus is found in a 
later passage {AJ xx. 290), where the James who 
had been beheaded is spoken of as His brother {rbv 
6,^€\<l>hv Ait<rov Tov Xeyo^iyov XpuroO, ’Idxa>/3os trofia 
ayrep). This passage is altogether beyond sus- 
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picion, and we are unable to ac^ree with tlie 
scholars wlio regard it likewise as an in(er{)olation. 
Tlie rnaniHU in which Jesus is here mentioned 
coincides exactly wdth what we should expect from 
Josephus, 'riius, while Josephus hod doubtless 
heard of Jesus, he did not deal with Him iu his 
history, and the passage \n AJ xviii. which we 
have discussed must he i)ronounced spurious. 

The well-intentioned forgery must have heljied 
to make Josenhus still more acceptable to the 
Christians. They pored over his w’orks, and from 
them, more particularly the two books against 
Apion, they borrowed a goodly portion of their 
equi})ment for their controversial writin^^s. The 
earliest apologists—Theophilus, Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, Origen, Tertullian, and Minucius Felix— 
refer to him by name and make use of him. The 
chronologists, in particular — Julius Atricanus, 
Ilippolytus, Eusebius, and tlieir successors—availed 
themselves of his help. In anotiier sphere Eusebius 
also is indebted to him, especially in the JIE and 
the Prccp. Euang,, while the later ecclesiastical 
writers are all acquainted with him. Throughout 
the entire mediawal epoch he ranks &fi one of the 
great authors, alike in East and West. 

(The current view that AJ xviii. 63 f. is spurious has been 
controverted, since the death of Niese, by F. C. Burkitt 
xlvii. [1913] 135-144), A. Harnack {Inteniat. Moiuitaschrijt f ur 
WisAfriHcha/t, Kunsi und Tec/inik, vii. [1913] 1037-6vH), and 
W. E. Barnes (CJt cv, [1914] 67-68). It is maintained that, in 
view of the mention of John the Baptist and James the Just by 
Josephus (AJ xviii. 116-119, xx. 300), we .should naturally 
expect him to refer to Christ, who, despite what has been said 
above, did attract the attention of foreij^ners, as is conclusively 
shown by the famous reference in Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44 ; at. 
also Sueton. Claiuiim, xxv., \gro, xvi.), a reference which, as 
Whiston had already sufifgested, was {^rohahly borrowed from 
Josephus. Burkitt finds a note of in.sincerity in the passage of 
Josephus, as well as a ‘cool and patroni.smg' tone which a 
Christian would not have employed, any more than he w’ould 
have spoken of the Christians as a ‘tribe’ (({)v\oy) or used 
yjSoyrj 1 in the way in which it occurs in the passage under con¬ 
sideration. Neither would a Christian, Harnai.'k urges, have 
been so ignorant of the life of Christ as to say that ‘He drew 
over to Him both many of the Jews and many of the. Greeksf 
since His activity was restricted to the non-Hellenic world. 
The passage ‘ this was [the?] Christ’ (6 Xpicrro? ovro? etc., 
is, it is suggested, an implication that, in the opinion of 
Josephus, the Messiah had actually appeared and been put to 
death, so that the Jews would no iong-er he a political peril to 
the Uomans. Even the appearance of Christ to His di.sciples 
after the Resurrection may, Burkitt thinks, have been entirely 
credible to Josephus (cf. A J vi. 327 ft., ix. 1 S3), and the ai'counts 
of the Re.surrectiou would, moreover, atTord a welcome Jewish 
parallel to the stories told concerning Apollonius of Tyana 
( 7 ,r.) and others. Harnack aays that, in describing Jesus as 
‘ the Christ,’Jo.sephus was in no danger of being taken for a 
Christian (cf, AJ xx. 200, ‘Jesus, who w-as called Christ,’ ’ItjctoO 
Tov AryogtVou XpterToe); besides, his phraseology intentiomilly 
betrays the love of sensationalism which is frequently visible in 
his writings. It mu.st also be remembered, in judging the 
attitude of Josephus as a whole, that, although a Jew, ho was 
free from ZeaKjt prejudices, and that lie was further liberalized 
not merely by his admiration for Hellenic culture and for 
Roman power, but also by the influences which .surroiUKled 
him. Nor must it be forgotten that he wrote under the patron¬ 
age of Domitian, whose own household included the (diristians 
Titus I'Tavius (jlemens and his wife Domitilla. As a dijilornatic 
historian of the Jews, writing in detail for foreigners, Josephus 
w'ould have been unlikely to omit mention of an event which 
affected-—however slightly in his da^-—the fortunes of his 
nation ; it is evident, from his allusions to Christ, that he re¬ 
garded Him as a sage and a noble Rabbi, and from that very 
fact he would not pass over in silence one of his own country¬ 
men of whom he could say, with the patriotic pride which <li8- 
tinguishes him, that He was *a teacher of men who receive 
true words not, with Whiston, ‘ truth ') with pleasure,’ 

80 that Jews, as well as Greeks, could boast of their wise man 
(<7o4>h^ atrqp)'A thus the interests of courtier, historian, and 
patriot would meet in an objective and non-committal reference 
to Christ From a somewhat different i>oint of view, Barnes 
defends and amplifiet a suggestion of Whiston, holding that 

1 'The sole parallel which Harnack is able to adduce for the 
use of 4)v><ov IS the description of the ChriHtians as ‘ latebrosa et 
lucifuga natio’ by a pagan speaker in Minucius Felix (\iii.); 
and for ^6oyri, as used in a good sense by a Christian writer, he 
can cite only II Clem. xv. 

2‘Avt 7 p= ‘ man of character or prominence,’as distinguished 
^rom the ordinary man (ayBputiro^): cf. the antithesis between 
the avT 7 p Christ and the truth-seeking aydpuino*. in this pa8s.age, 
and also the reference to tmv irpJtruv ayipwv^ the chief priests, 

etc. 


the phrase ‘this was [the] Christ’ was added merely to identify 
the Jesus of whom Jc.sephus wrote in this passage with the 
Jesus whom the Christians ‘ loved ’ (not , as a Cliristian probably 
would have w^ritten, ‘in whom they believed’), and to differ¬ 
entiate Him from others of the same nunu*, especially as Us wa# 
already known to the Grinco-Uoman world under the name of 
Christ. 

Barnes notes, further, that, if the passage be assumed to be 
a Christian iuterixilation, there is a strange absence of Christian 
terminology, as, in the words yap auroiv TptTijv 

rifj.7pav ird\iy ^Cjy. The passage reads, to him, very 
like a non-committal report, by an orthodox Jew, of beliefs 
held by Christians. Respect is manifest for the character of 
Christ, who was ‘a wise man, since it is befitting to call Him a 
man ' ((TO<i>h<: dyrip, elye drSpa avrby Aeytni' XPV> as Whiston 

renders, ‘if It be lawful to call Him a man’). Ho was a ‘doer 
of strange things’ (rrapaSo^uiy epyujy ttocttttjv), a tribute that was 

aid Him by other Jews who did not believe In Him (Lk 6'^ 

he coldness of the statement that ‘even until now, the tribe 
of the Christians named after this person (an-6 rovSe tuyop^ur' 
pevoy) ha.s not become extinct (ovk ^jr^AiTre)'—without the 
slightest reference to the wide sj^read of early Chrifitianlty— 
reveals to Barnes ‘again the observer from the outside who is 
speaking. He is Interested in the continuance of a Jewish 
sect, but his position is detached.’ Equally bald and cold is 
Josephus’s bare statement, without comment on either sids, 
that ‘ Pilate, on the information of the chief men amongst us, 
condemned Him to the cross'; while Harnack urges lliat ths 
implied thesis of Josephus, that Christ suffered death because 
He claimed to be the Messiah—construed as a political figure, 
a ‘King of the Jews’—as well as his manifest surprise that 
Christianity survived the crucifixion of its founder, is pre¬ 
cisely what we should expect from the llellenized Jewish 
historian. On the other hand, there is even a touch of Irony In 
Josephus’s allusion to the NT argument from prophecy, which 
narrated ‘ both these things and ten thousand other marvels 
(oAAa/xvpia . . . 0au/u.ao-ia) concerning Him ’; indeed, with the 
downfall of the Jewish State, Josephus might well feel sceptical 
regarding the truthfulness of any prophecy. F'inally, even the 
context is against the theory of Christian interpolation, for ths 
passage under consideration is immediately followed by an 
account of the scarulalous connivance of the priests of Isis in 
the betrayal of a Roman matron ; and at such a juxtaposition 
a Christian would have revolted. 

Putting aside the possibility that Origen, who quotes 
Josephus on James the Just, referreil to his ‘testimony’ to 
([Ihrist in some work now lost (e.g., in those sections in Mattk. 
which are no longer extant in (ircek), and the question whether 
—although he mentions the AJ a few times—he had actually 
read it, it is 8ig-nifi<'ant that W'hat interests the modern reader 
in the pa.ssage may not have been what attracted the early 
student (« f. Origen, c. ('fls. i. 47, with AJ xviii. 116-119, and 
the comments of JCusi'hius, Dnnonnt. Kvang. iii. 168, on AJ 
xviii. 63f.); and, had Origen quoted Jostqihus on C’hri.st at all, 
he may ha\e done so (.luite as Eusebius did, as an incidental 
addition to the suflicient statements of the Gospels, and, ‘ as it 
were, of suix-rfiuity ’ (olov ntpiovo-iaK). 

It may also be suggested that tlie fact that Christ is not 
mentioned in the lU (ioes not necessarily ojist suspicion on the 
oaSsS.ige in AJ, for in the interval of from 15 to ‘20 years 
)etween the writing of the two works the spread of (’hristianity 
—especially in Rome —would render very ex])iicahle the incor¬ 
poration of some reference to a Jewish religious lea<ler in a 
general and detailed treatise on ‘the Antiquities of the Jews’ 
such as had not been necessary in the more compact and less 
exhaustive ‘Jewi.sh War.’ 

The great objections to the passage have had their basis in 
a failure to rewl it with due appreciation of the circumstances 
of the lime and the character of its author ; it has been inter¬ 
preted too exclusively from the point of view of modem 
Christianity. When closely examined, the ditficulties in the 
way of the hypothesis of Christian forgery are far greater than 
those which beset the theory that the passage is genuine. 
After all, as Barnes pertinently says (p. 63), ' what, indeed, 
does it prove? It shows that a Jewish historian, wdio was born 
and bred in Palestine, who was twenty-six years old when Felix 
was Governor of Judsna, was acquainted with an outline of the 
life of our I>or<l, which agrees with that accepted by Christians. 
Such a passage has be- ome of serious evidential value only since 
Strauss started the mythical theory; it is a “Testimony" 
to-day only becjiuse Arthur Drews and others are again writing 
^boni the Christic^'mythus.' ll. Gray.] 

5. Early versions and supposititious works.— 

The writings of Josephus were translated into 
Latin at an early date. 

There are two Latin versions of the BJ. The 
older of these consists of a fairly free rendering, 
nto wliich portions of the AJ and other works have 
been in.serted. According to the perfectly crediltle, 
and unwarrantably disputed, witness of the ancient 
MSS, its translator was Ambrose of Milan. It is 
commonly known as the work of llegesippus or 
Egesipjius—a name which is probably a corruption 
of Josippus. The other Latin version is a literal 
one, and its author is unknown ; it was con- 
jecturally, though without warrant, ascribed to 
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Jerome or Rniinus (Cassiodorus, da Instit. Div. JAtt. 

17 [PL Ixx. 1 IddJ), 

About the middle of tlH3 6th cent, the AJ (not 
inchiding the Vit., however) and tlie CA were, at 
the order of CaBHiodonis, reproduced in a very 
inferior type of I.atin {ih.)> hhe 6th hk. of tiie 
BJy whicli treats of the deHtrueti(m of Jerusalem, 
had been previously translated into Syriac, ami 
incorporated with the Syriac (JT (Peshilta) as the 
5th hK, of Maccabees. Suhseqmuitly theri; aj)peared 
a Slavic translation or paraphrase, which is extant 
in 8ev(*ral recensions, and there exists also a 
rendering into modern Greek (in the llarherini 
Library [cod. Gr. n. 228, 229], Rome), besides 
fragments of an Armenian version (F. G. Cony beare, 
JTkSt IX. [1908] 577-583). The many translations 
into European languages which appeared shortly 
after the invention of printing all go to show how 
assiduously Josephus was read. 

In view of this almost canonical prestipe enjoyed by the 
writings of Josephtin, we need not lx; surprised to find that he 
WM credited with other works, of unkno'.M) or disputed author- 
ihip, such as the followinp : (1) The so-called Fourth Book of 
Maccabees, an address entitlerl Trfpt avTo/eparopo? AoytfTfj-ov, i.6. 
‘the lordship of divine rea»(jn over human desire,' and illus¬ 
trated by references to the seven brothers who, according to 
2 Mac., suffered martyrdom under Antiochus Kpiphanea. The 
first, so far as w« know, to ascribe it to Josephus was Kusebius 
ill E m. X. 6); others, such os Jerome {de giV. lllust. 13), 
followed suit, wliile many MSS name Josephus os the author. 
In the oldest MSS the work is anonymous, and its ascription to 
Josephus, as is rii,ditly oliscrved in the aiK'ient scholium to the 
Caiunx. apoi^t. 7(^ (Sf)) (J. H. CoUderius, Fair. ApoatoL, Pans, 
1672, i. 452), is a quite unwarranted conjec.ture. He had no 
connexion with the book ; in the AJ he knows nothinff of the 
seven martyred brethren ; and the whole address, alike in form 
and contents. Is alien to the manner of Jo3e])hu8, 

(2) The work known as Concerning the All, or The Being of 
tfA All (wtpi TOV va^TO^, or Trep'c rri? too rrayrbf ovtria? or 
aiTiav), » polemical treatise aKainst Platonism, in two hooks, 
our kuowlodgo of which, apart from a few sentences still in 
existence, is derived from a note of Photius (Bild. Cod. 48, 
p. IH', 14, ed. Pekker). That Josephus was its aut hor is a mere 
surmise, sug^'csted perhaps by the fact that, like the two books 
against Apion, it dealt with liie antiquity of the Jewish nation ; 
it may also have horrowctl from Jt'sephus. Its ascription to 
Josephus was alreadV impugned by the ancients, who attributed 
the work various!v to the l-resl)yter Cains, Justin Martyr, and 
Irenwus, Present-day scholarship ascribes it to Hippolytus, 
who was certainly credited with a work called »<pi tou n-avro? 
and directed against Plato, 

(3) A third work, still extant, bearing the name of Josephus, 
riz. ’iMcrijnnov vrTop.yT]<m.Khv ^i/3Aioe (■'Ce J- A. Fabricius, ( ea. 
ptendepigr. Vet. 'I eatd, llamlnirg, 17.:i’-23, ii. ; cvi. 16 fi.), is 
a liber mevii>riali» afUT the classical i»atUTii; it is a concise 
ri^'surm' in tabular form of the most outstanding events in the 
OT and NT and in Chnrch History. Among other things it 
contains a list of the various Christian sects and their respective 


the A J and the BJ with an exhaustive commentary (Oxford, 
16^7-171)0); also of the edition of J. Hudson (2 vols., do. 1770), 
based ui)on Pernard's studies ; and, finally, of tlie great edition 
of ts. Ha\erkami) (2 veds., Leyden, 1726), who assiimlated the 
lal)OurHof all his preilecessors. In all these, however, little was 
done for Hie text, which remained largely as it was. It is true 
that/ K. Cardwell, in his edition of the BJ (2 vols., Oxford, bs37), 
noted the various rc'adings of several reliable MSS, but he made 
no use of them in the text. Similarly the niore recent edilions 
of the text in current use, viz. those of VV. Dindorf (Paris, 1845) 

■ ud I. Pekker (Poipzig, 1855), provide little of any conBe(]uence, 
ive a few eonjecluroH, for the emendation of the very incorrect 
Greek tradition. An adequate groundwork for the text woa 
Hujtplied for the first time by the present writer’s edition, now 
(■omj)letc in seven volumes (Perlin, 1885-95); in the 7J.7 (vol. vl.) 
he had the collaboration of J. Destinon. As sunplementary to 
this may he rcgiirded the writer’s edition of the Ejntoine (Berlin 
and Marburg, I ■'66)and Carl Poysen'srevision of the Latin version 
—of which only the 6th vol. lias appeared (C.S'A/> xxxvii. 6[1898]g 
It need hardly he said that the work of textual criticism is still 
far from complete; it is only now, in fact, that it can really 
begin. 8. A. Naber’s revised isbue of Pekker (Leipzig, 1888-96) 
naturally approximates more to the older text. 

Litbraturb.—G eneral.—J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca grercce, 
ed. O. C. Harle.ss. Hamburg, 171)0-1809, v. 1 IT. ; E. Schurer, 
(r\/V i.^, Leif./ig, 1901, p. 74 fT. ; G. H. A. v. Ewald, fr’P7, 
Gottingen, lM;t-59, vii. 89 fT. ; A. v. Gutschmid, Bletn. 
Srhriftcn, Leipzig, 1889-04, iv. 336 fT. ; B. Niese, Sgbcls hii<for. 
Zcitschrift, new ser., xl, (Munich, 1870) 193 ff. ; S. A. Naber, 
Mnemosyne, new ser., xiii. (Leyden, J8.‘'5) 263ff. ; M. Fried- 
lander, Cesch. der jud. Apol(> 0 (’(}k, Zurich, 1903 ; Paul Kruger, 
I'hilo vnd Josephus als Apol ujelen des Jnde.ntnms, Leipzig, 
1906; M. Krenkel, ./osepAub* 1 /m/ Lucas, Leipzig, 1894. 

Sources. — H. Bloch, Die Qnrlicn des Flavius Josephus m 
seiner Archaoloqxe, I^cipzig, 1879; I. G. Scharfenberg, Ds 
losrphi et versUnus A lexondrincF '•onsensu, Leipzig, 1780; T. 
Freudcnthal, Hellenist. Studien, Preslau, 1875-79. i. 46, 218 ; A. 
Mez, Dir Bihel des JosejJius untersucht fiir Buch v.-vii. des 
ArehuoL. Pasel, 1895; B. Niese, Hermes, xi, [1876] 408 ff., xxxv. 
| 190 ( ] c, ; J. Destinon, Dir Qurllen des Flavius Josephus, 
Kiel, iS82. L'niersvehungen zu Flavius Josephus, do. 1904 ; 
H. bruner, Dntersuchungen uber Josephus (diss.), Marburg, 
1896 ; G. Holscher, Die Qu-ellen des Josephus (diss.), Leijizig, 
1964 ; E. Taubler, Die ParthemachrichUn bci Josephus, 

Theology.~C. G. Bretschneider.Capifaf/ico/oyin? Judenorum 
doqmatiriv e Flavii Josephi scriptis collecta, Wittenberg, 1812. 

Chronology.—Destinon, Die Chronologie des Josrphus, \i\A^ 
18SU ; Niese, Hermes, xxviii. 11893] 194 II. ; G. Uuger, SMA, 
pbilos.-i)bilol.-histor. Classe. 1892. ii. 453. 

Documents.—L. Mendelssohn, Acta societatis phxlologcB 
Lipsiensis, ed. F. Ritschl, v. 11875] 87 ff. ; Niese, Hermes, xi. 
406 ff.; P. Viereck, Semio grercus quo senatvs populv.^qm 
romanns, etc., Gottingen, 1888 ; Unger, op. cii., 1895, p. 451 ff., 
1896, pp. 357-383, 1897, p. 189 ff. . ^ . 

TeHimujiiy to Christ.—Schiirer, 1.8 544; A. Stitz, Chnstus- 
Zeuoni^se dus dnn klass. ACologne, 1900; K. Llnck, 
De antiiiuissimis veterum qxu£ ad Jesuin Fazare.num spectant 
testimon I IS, ihessen, 19\S. „ , ^ 

Transmission and history of the text.—/’. Jo.srphi opera, ed. 
Niese, i. iii. v. vi. praJatio; F. Josephi Antnjuiiatvm Judaic- 
arum Fpitoma, ed. Niese, do. 1890, p. i ff. ; 7'. Josi phi opera ex 
versions Lat. antiqua, ed. C. Boy sen (CSEL xxwii. 0), \ienna, 


doctrines, and also of the i>* rHcculions. _ 

(4) The Chronicle of Josephus Ben-Gonon, aoxnpofiod in the 
Middle Ages, and preserved in various Hebrew and Arabic 
recensions. Its nucleus is the BJ, m the so-called Ddin 
version of Hegesippus, and it is from this that its writer to.ik 
the name ‘Josephus, .sou of Gorion ’ (cf. llcgesipp in in. and 
gee, further, M. Schlocssinger, in JE vii. 11904] 2:.9f.). 

6 . Manuscript transmission and editions.—The 
wide circulation .‘ind jiojiularily of the woiks of 
Josephus are indio.'itod in tlie history of tlieir 
transmission. The MSS were, and still are, very 
numerous, and the textual tradition branches out 
in iminifold ways, hhu h work, again, had its own 
peculiar fortunes. Thus, the most comi.relumsive, 
the AJ, was first of all divided into lour par s, 
then into two, and each of these, akiain, took its 
own particular path. It wa.s only at the close of 
the medieval period that the AJ Nvas put toKother 
in a single volume, the BJ also be.ug me u. h-.l ; 
scholarly readers endeavoured to a,,,end and clu. 
date the^text, and not a few MSS still show traces 
of a thorouuheoing revision. 

Th« works of Josephus were first print^ M»™er 

AJ and BJ by J. Schussler 

(Veron*. 1480). These ".Tg I’livVe of Josephus in 

reproduced ; the last ?'rviceable e<unp Greek text, 

Latin l. tt.e Basel ° by Kroben 

16 ' 44 l"Thi.?s;u% tiine, reVinted, and fonned 

until recently tlie basis of »j'"'i j"'’of the"meritorious but 

the first parU of 


On the Slavic translation.—A. Harnack, Gesch. dsr alG 
ehristlichen LUteratur, i. (Leipzig, 1893) 917 ; A. Berendti, in 

I'lr xxix. (1VU413. ^ o k.- /I « 

Addilitmal literature is given by babrlciuB and Schurer (L* 
100 ff.) in the works already cited. 

RKNF.I)IC:TrS NiESK. 


JUALAMUKHI, JWALAMUKHl (Skr. 

jvdlcniu/chi, ‘ llame-mouthed’).—An ancient place 
of pili;rimage, famous as the site ol ti shiine 
dedicated to the Hindu Mother-eoddess under 
the title of Devi Ikijresvari (Skr. VnjrcJvan,^ 

‘ goddess of tlie ihunderholt '), situated lat. 31 52 
N., Ion?. 77“ 20' E., in the Bhavan sulnirb of the 
town Kaii?ra, Na?arkot, or Kot Kan?ia, in the 
Kamna District of the Panjab. It was ruined in 
the e'krthquake of 1905 {Papjab Census Rep. 1912, 
i. 44). It is one of the centres of HmOu lire- 
w'orship. Numerous instances of this and similar 
cults are collected by J. G. Frazer, Adon^, AttiSy 
Osiris\ London, 1914, i. 188 If. It was visited by 
Mahmud of Ghazni and Eiruz Tughl/iq, when they 
attacked Nagarkot or Kangiii m a.d. KK)9 and 
1360 In his account of the latter c.-mipaign the 
historian Shams-i Sirftj Afif, who ohj.a:ted to 
such unorthodox practices, protests ag.unst the 
belief that Firuz Tughlaq honoured the goddess ; 

•anme of the infidels have reported that Sul(nn ^ruz weni 
BveoMlY ^ ihbi Wol and hel.l a s-olden umbrella over 
bead . the infidels slandered the Sullan, who was a reliKious, 
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f od-fearing man. . . . Other infidels have said that Sullen 
luhammad Shall bin Tiighlaq Sln'ih held an umbrella over the 
same idol ; but this is a lie, and good Muhammadans shouh’ 
pay no heed to such statements ’(11. M. Elliot, Hist, of fniiia, 
London, 18(57-77, ii. 34, 443, iii. 318). 

These protests an orthodox Muhammadan 

betray an uneasy suspicion that the cult was 
recognized even uy Musalinans, many of wlion 
were deeply influenced by Indian animistic beliefs, 
AbQ’l Fadl, the liistoriograplier of tlie Emperor 
Akbar, describes the shrine under tlio name of 
Mahainaya, ‘great illusion’ : 

‘ Pilgrims from distant parts visit it and obtain their desires. 
Strange it is that in order that their prayers may bo favourably 
heanl, they cut out their tongues ; with some it grows again on 
the spot, with others after one or two da^’S. Although the 
medical faculty allow the po.ssibility of growth in the tongue, 
yet in 80 short a s^mce of time it is suftloiently amazing ' (Ai/i-i- 
Akbari, tr. II. S. Jarrett, ii. ((Calcutta, 1801] 3121?.). On such 
mutilations of the tongue, which fanaticji sometimes offer to 
Kali, see SIAQ iv. 312; PNQ iv. 65; N. Chevera, Manual of 
Medical Juriftprudence for India, Calcutta, 1870. p. 492 f. 

Abu’l Eadl also refers to the legeml, traced by 
E. B. Cowell in the Gopatha Ihdhnuxna, widen 
tells that the belief in tlie sanctity of the place 
arose from the quarrel between Siva and his fjither- 
in-law Daksa, when the latter was reljised ad¬ 
mission to a sacrilice. The spouse of Siva, the 
goddess Uma or Sati, otlended at the insult, 
committed suicide, and Visnu cut up her body, of 
which the tongue is said to liave fallen at this place 
(H. H. Wilson, Vishnu Purana, London, 1864-77, 
iv. ‘261 f. ; J. Dowson, CUissPal Dirt.^ do. 1879, 
p. 76 if.). The account in tlie Vdyu Pjirrnvi, that 
‘about the mountains of Subak.sa and Sikhisaila is 
a level country about a hundred yojdnas in extent, 
and that tfiere the ground emits dames,’ doubtless 
refers to Juribimukhi (E. T. Atkin.son, Himal(nj(in 
Gaz., Allahabad, 1884, ii. ‘295). Tlie place, again, 
is connected with the story of the Sikh (lurii 
Angad, who on arriving there reprobated the 
idolatrou.s character of the rites (M. A. Macaulilfe, 
'Phe Sikh lidigion, Oxford, 1909, ii. 3). 

The best modern account is that of C. Hiigel 
(Travels in Kas^hmir andthc Panjab, p. 42fr.). No 
idol ro{)resentcd the goddess ; but in the centre of 
the forecourt of the temple there is a nit with 
seats at either end on which he fouml Jaqirs 
resting. A perpetual llame rose from this j)it, 
and from two places in the smooth rock similar 
flames were seen bur.sting out to a height of about 
8 inches. The worshippers, on entering the sane 
tuary, delivered their gifts, usually flowers, into 
the hand.s of one of the faqirs, who first held them 
over the dame and then cast them iiiLi the temple. 
Close by is a .shrine of the saint Corakhnath. 

‘On deaoonciing a gocnl many steps I saw flames issuing from 
two places in the perpendicular wall ; and, on examining more 
attentively, 1 peri-« ived, where the fire was burning, little 
cavities in the smooth .stones, with just the same appearance as 
when a burning glass is made to consume wood; the flame 
issuing, not from any aperture, but from those minute cavities, 
emits a scent like alcohol, burning wuth an aronmtic and most 
agreeable mixture, which I could by no meatis identify. Under 
each of these flames stood a pot of water, of the .same tempera¬ 
ture as the atmosphere ; the condensed residue of the gas thus 
deposited takes fire on the applic.ation of a light, and burn.s for 
more tlian a minute. Altogether this is one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary phenomena I ever re(;ollect to have witnessed ; and no 
doubt in distant ages was one of the spots most thronged by 
fire-worshippers. The sight of this flame rising out of the 
earth, perhaps long before any building was near it, would 
doubtless add much to the influence of thi.s superstition on the 
minds of the attendant wor.shij)perH ; for this .seems still to be 
the case, although much of the marvellous is lost by confining 
the flames within the walls of a temple.' 

The .same traveller suggests that the place was 
an early seat of Buddhism ; and .J. Wilson lielieves 
that this is the explanation of the low esteem in 
which tlie Brahman ofheiants are regarded (lyidian 
Caste, Bombay, 1877, ii. 133). The bighquiest is 
known as the bhojakl ])ujdr%, that is t(i say, ‘ the 
otheiant who eats the oflerings,’ tlie term bhojakl 
lieing usually applied to those degraded Brahmans 
4\ hose only function is that of being fed vicariously 
by pilgrims in the hope that the food thus con¬ 


sumed may be transmitted to the deceased ancestors 
of the worshi])})er. They are said not to be genuine 
Brahmans, but descendants (^1 a servile class of 
agriculturists, wh(4 liom their connexion with the 
temples have profes.sod to be Brahmans (.see II. A. 
]ios(*, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab, Lahore, i91l, ii. B)7 f.). The facts regard¬ 
ing lire-worship in N. India have been collected by 
Elliot, Hist, cf India, v. (1873) 55911*. The cult 
of Jualaniukhi Devi extends into Bengal and the 
Deccan, and the aboriginal Kharwar.s have a shrine 
dedicated to the holy lire which they call by the 
same name (Kisley, iC, 1891, ii. ‘204 ; Crooke, TCt 
1896, ii. 247 ; BG xii. [1880] 63). 

Litkkatcrk.—C. Hiigel, Travels in Kashmir and the Pan jab, 
tr. T. H. Jervis, London, 1845 ; A. Cunningham, Reports 
ArchasoL Survey, v. (1870) 155 ff. ; IGI xiv. [1908] 397 f. ; MS 
notes recei\ed fromH. A. Hose, Superintendent Ethnographical 
Survey, I’anjab. W. CkoOKE. 

JUANG, PATTUA (the latter name meaning 
Meaf-wearers’ [Hind, patid, Skr. patra, ‘a leaf’]).— 
A non-Aryan tribe foniul in the Katak Tributary 
States of Dhcnkanal and Keonjhar, being most 
numerous in the latter. At the Census of 1911 
they numbered 12,845, of whom the vast majority 
recorded their religion as animistic. They are in¬ 
teresting as being the last tribe in N. India whicli 
retainoii the archaic custom of wearing leaves as 
clothing. According to the tribal tradition, they 
wer(; forimu ly fond of dress and were aiamstomed 
to lay it aside when doing foul work, and to wear 
suits of leaves. The goddes.s (Tliakuraiii, or as 
.some say, Sila) reproved them for their vanity, 
and comlemncd them to wear leaves in future, 
threatening them that if they disobeyed they 
would be eaten by tigius. Similar legends are 
told by other leaf-wearing tribes in S. India (E. 
Thurston, C<tstes and Tribes, llfl)9, vii. 2u). The 
cla.ssical account of the tribe is that of E. T. Dalton 
(Dcscr. Ethnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, }>. 15211’.), 
wlio giv(is the following summary of tbeir beliefs : 

* The .luangs appear to be free from the belief in witchcraft, 
which i.s the bane of the Kols.and perniciouHlv influences nearly 
all other I'lriHsoH in the Jungle and Tributary Mahal.s. They have 
not, like the Kharias, the reput.ation of being deeply skilled in 
sorcery. They have in their own language no terms for " Uod,” 
for “ heaven," or “ hell," and, so far as I cAn learn, no idea of a 
fut ure state. They offer fowls to the sun when in di.stress, and 
to the earth to give them its fruits in due season. On these 
occasions an old man otIU iates a.s priest; he is called Nagain. 
The even tenor of their lives is unbroken by any obligatory 
religious ceremonies.’ 

if this account, in itself improbable, be accepted, 
they stand in a much lower .stage of religious belief 
than the neighbouring Dravidian tribes (see Dra- 
VIDIANS [North India]). But Kisley (TO, 1891, i. 
353) dis})ut(\s Dalton’s conclu.siuns, as.serting that 
the tribe in Keonjhar worship a forest deity called 
Barilrn, who stands at the head of their .system, and 
is regarded witli great veneration. Next to him 
come Tliananati, tlie patron deity of the village 
site, Ma.simuli, Kalapftt, Basull, and Basumati, or 
Mother Earth. 

‘ Buffaloes, goats, fowls, milk, and sugar are offered to all of 
these, and are afterwards partaken of by the worshippers. No 
regular days seem to be set apart for sacrifice, but offerings 
are made at seedtime and harvest, and the forest gods are care¬ 
fully propitiated when a plot of land is cleared from Jungle and 
prepared for the plough. In addition to these elemental or anl- 
rni.Mtic deities, the Hindu gods are beginning to be recognized, 
in a scanty and infrequent fashion, by the tribe. Brahmans 
have as yet not been introduced, and all religious functions are 
discharge<i by the dehari or village priest . . . Juangs burn 
their dea<i, laying the corpse on the pyre with the head to the 
south. The ashe.s are left at the place of cremation or are cast 
‘nto a running stream. A few days after death a meagre pro- 
>itiatory ceremony is performed, at which the maternal uncle 
f the deceased otficiates os priest. Offerings to departed an- 
estors are also made in October, when the autumn rice crop it 
^jarvesUid.' 

Litkraturk.—T he authorities are quoted in the article. 

W. Crooke. 

JUBILEE.—See Festivals and Fasts (He¬ 
brew). 
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JUDAISM.—T. Definition.- 
be detinmi as the strictlest form of monotheistic 
belief liut It in Homethin^^ more than a bare 
mental belief. It is the eflect which such a belief 
with all its logical consequences, exerts on life’ 
tUvit IS to say, on thought and conduct. It is the 
religion which was first preached by Aliraharn and 
symbolized by the covenant of circumcision (cf 
art. CIUCUMCISION [Semitic]), and it is still prac¬ 
tised by his descendants. It is tlie oldest existim^ 
religion, the narcnt of two mighty faiths that have 
spread over the major portion of the globe. They 
liave difl’used the orincunles of Judaism in a modi- 


teaching is Jew- 


fied form, but the kernel of their.. 

ish, in spite of accretions and losses, and Judaism 
does not, in consequence, repudiate these religi(ms 
or class them as idolatrous and false. A formal 
and precise definition of Judaism is a matter of 
.some dillieulty, because it raises the question, 
What is the absolute and irreducible minimum of 
conformity? (see art. Crekd [Jewish]). On the 
other hand, it may be said, more widely, that the 
foundation of Judaism rests on two princi})Ies~the 
unity of Ood and the choice of Israel. Judaism 
denounces idolatry and ixilythcism. It believes in 
a universal Ood, but it is not exclusive. It be- 
lieve.s that this world is good, an<l that man is 
capable of Perfection. He possesses free will an<l 
i.s responsible for his actions. Judaism rejecUs any 
Mediator and any cosmic force for evil. Man is 
free; he is not subject to Satan; nor are the 
material gifts of life inherently ba<l ; wealth may 
be a blessing a.s well as a curse. Man is made in 
the image of God ; therefore he is noble, like the 
rest of the divine works. For this reason all men 
are equally brothers. Just as they were united in 
the beginning, so will they be drawn together 
again at the end of time. I'liey will be brought 
near to the Kingdom of Heaven by the aid of 
Israel. This is tlie function of Judaism—to spread 
peace and goodwill throughout the w'orld. 


‘ Judaism by its idea of a divine kingdom of truth and right¬ 
eousness to be built on earth gave to mankind a hope and to 
history a ijroal for wiucli to live and strive through the centuries. 
Other nations beheld in the world’s process a continual decline 
from a golden age of happiness to an iron age of toil, tintil in a 
great catastroplie of conllagration and ruin the end of all things, 
of men and gods, is to ho reached : Judaism points forward to a 
state of human perfection and bliss to be brought about by the 
complete unfolding of the divine in man or the revelation of 
Oode full glory as the goal of history. And herein lies its great 
distinction also from Christianity. Judaism’s scope lies not in 
the world beyond, the world of the spirit, of which man on 
earth C 4 in have no conception. Both the hope of resurrection 
and that of immortality, in some form or other familiar and in¬ 
dispensable to all tribes and creeds, seem evidently to have come 
to the Jews from without—-the one from Persia or Babylonia, 
the other from (Jroece.’” Judaism itself rests on neither. Its 
solo aim and purjiose is to rmider the world that now is a (livine 
kingdom of trutti and righteousness; and this gives it its 
eminently rational, ethical, and prai'tical cliaractcr ' (K. Kohler, 
in JR vih [1904] 3(i:B>). 

This aim is juirsued by the insistence on^ the 
belief in the Unity and on the practii^e of the Com¬ 
mandments. Judaism lays more stre.ss on works 
than on faith, though the former are of no avail 
without the latter. 


‘ It is not a creed or a system of beliefs nj>on the acceptance of 
which redemption or future salvation dejiends. It is a system 
of human conduct, a law of righteousness which man should 
follow in order to live thereby ’(Kohler, .3b4'‘). 

Yet Judaism does not lack a doctrine of faith ; 
it ifl very doubtful whether an atheist who kept 
the Torah, or the Jewish ideals of righteousness, 
could be called a Jew (of. art. Atheism [Jewish], 
vol. ii, p. 187 f.). There is no doubt that he would 


1 The present art. on Judaism Is avowedly written from the 
ortho<lox stAndpoint. For the liberal attitude see art. Libkhal 
JcDAiSM ; but it will he observed that, apart from the outstanding 
contention, vis. the principle of the Oral Law, the differences 
between the two presentations are but small and insignificant in 
comparison with the elements shared by both in common. 

2 This point Is discussed below; it is doubtful whether 
orthodox Judaism oan accept this entirely. 


he ‘ saved,’ in the Christian sense, because Judaism 
teaches that every righteous man, irrespective of 
his beliefs, has a share in the world to come.^ Hut, 
just because Judaism believes that every good man 
IS ‘saved,’ it follows that to be a good Jew must 
include something more, and must be ethically 
higher, than being a good man. 

While Judaism, on the one hand, opens the 
door to proselytes, it is inevitable, from the fact of 
its demanding self-sacrifice, tliat it must long re¬ 
main the religion of a minority. The function of 
J udaism i.s to keep the great ideals, unsullied and in¬ 
tact, before the eyes of the world. Jews must be 
prepared to defend their standard at the cost of 
their lives, as in the past, and to sacrifice, not only 
their lives, but their material prosperity—often a 
harder task. Many a potential martyr becomes 
indillerent, through prosperity, to the ideals for 
which he would otlcr his life in time of persecution. 

I he world has need of a minority of idealists, 
bor, although Judaism recognizes the truth taught 
hj Christianity and Islam, it believes at the same 
time that there are other ehunents contained in 
tliese faiths which are not in complete harmony 
with the jirimitive source of truth. Judaism, then, 
has not to conqiete with the more popular exposi¬ 
tions of religion ; its raison d'etre is not to ri\ al 
the succes.sful missionary activity of its daughters, 
the (Jiurch and the Mosque ; it claims, not to be 
tlie only lorin of truth, but to be the purest. 
While CJiristianity and Islam are permeating the 
world witli tlndr teachings, Judaism awaits the 
day when it will, as originally, exert its influence 
over both of them, and so over all mankind. How 
this will take place, under what guise this universal 
worship of the One God will be, it does not seek to 
deline.^ This ‘ despised faith,’ which holds itself to 
he in reality the Remnant or essence of righteous¬ 
ness, is safeguarded from extinction or contamina¬ 
tion by the fence of the jni^wdth (‘ Commandments’). 
It has developed and grown, but ever in unbroken 
continuity, from the simple declaration of mono¬ 
theism to a complete ana comprehensive scheme 
of life. From ADraham to the present day the 
story has been written, and the pen has not yet 
been laid aside. 

II. Growth and development.—!. To the 
end of the Restoration period. —The Exile marked 
a new stage in the religion of Israel. It was the 
beginning of internal consolidation and external 
expansion. The patriarchs, the lawgiver, and the 
jiroiihets represent succes.sive degrees of progress 
in religious thought : monotheism, the Law, ideal¬ 
ism. The faith of Abraham was moulded into the 
religion of a people, to become, ultimately, the 
source of ideals for a world ; monotheism, purity, 
rigliteousness, and justice had developed under the 
iinjictus of lawgiver, })riest, and prophet until the 
time of trial arrived. Exile and persecution were 
to test the reality of these lessons, to show that 
the work of the teachers was sound and the faith 
of the pupils unshaken. The touchstone of mis¬ 
fortune clearly demonstrated this ; the seed liad 
indeed been skilfully sown on fertile soil. The 
teachings of Isaiah had not been in vain ; tlie ex¬ 
hortations of his contemporaries and predecessors 
succeeded in creating a compact remnant to carry 
on the truth and hand it over uniinimired to pos¬ 
terity. The Ten Tribes were lost, while the Rem- 
nant, the southern kingdom, endured. 

1 Even Eliiha ben Abuya is ultimately pardoned after the 
death of R. Me’ir (see Bab. Ilagiga, K)6). 

2 The immutability of the Ceremonial Law in the coming 
time was a matter on which divergence of opinion prevailed ; 
see, 4.0^, Niddah, 616, and Midrash Tilllra, Ps. 146, I'ny? 
lOKr no Sd riK THD KIH, line 8, outer col., f. 676, ed. Bomberg, 
'Venice, 1546, aJid, on the other hand, the 9th Creed of 
MaimonldesCS. Singer, Authorised Daily Prayer-Book^, London, 
1912, p. 90) (the pagination is identical in all editions). 
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It is a matter of no small dilHoulty to attempt a 
sketch of the roliKious heli. ts of the exiles. Je\yish 
tradition (which ascrihcs much to a Mosaic oii^Mn 
[hdlakfulh l< Mdshe mi.s'-Sifuti]) and modern critical 
views dider in many points. It will be more con¬ 
venient after some preliminary remarks, to trace 
the carcW of Judaism from the Restoration, from 
a point ivhen most schocds of thoiiL^ht a^ieeas t-o the 
prev'aienc*e of the Rentateii{*h. bor with regard to 
the reh^aon of tlw two kin^nloms little can be said 
with certainty, and every statement is liable to be 
rejected or modi lied according to the views held by 
t/ie render on Biblical criticism. There are certain 
general facts, liowev'er, tliat few will deny. On 
the one hand, no scholar on the critical side will 
maintain that the Rentateiichal ieg-islation was the 
complete invention of the age of Ezra and his 
followers ; a large nuiss of usages and beliefs must 
have been in existence for generations. Whether 
the code in which they were embodied was the 
Pentateuch or not is, for present purposes, a 
matter of indiHerence. It is tiie beliefs and usages 
themselves, and their effect on tlie peoj)le, that 
have to be considered, not their external form. 

The foundation of all religion rests <^)n thr 
supreme fa(!tof the worship of one deity, a heritage 
from dim anti(iuity ; and this great idea did not 
stand alone. Religion must have involved some¬ 
thing more positive than an intellectual Credo, or 
the tenacity of its persistence is inexplicable. The 
Sabbaths and festivals, sacrifice, worship, houndv 
ritual, pious faith, and thanksgiving for the gifts 
of nature must have been the chief characteristics 
of the simple and innocent life of the (hxl-fearing 
Israelite or Jmla?an, sanctified by the high moral 
lessons vvhich his prophets taught him. How far 
the beliefs, ceremonies, and observances (lilfered in 
the two kingdoms, what was the nature of the 
ditlerence, if any, and whether the Mosaic tradition 
flourished more firmly in one than in the other are 
questions to which it is imfuissiblo to ofTer a definite 
reply. The answer must lie framed acconling to 
the attitude adopted towards criticism, and will, 
of necessity, be controversial. But, whatever view 
be taken, there must have been something more 
powerful than unadorned dogma, some delinitidy 
practical elements, some religious functions linked 
to high ideals ami appealing more to the heart 
than to the brain, affecting the life and moulding 
the conviction ; otherwise the religion of Judah 
would have been no more enduring than that of 
the sister kingdom. Extreme criticism would rele¬ 
gate too much, if not everything, to a later age, 
while ortlnxlox Judaism ha.s a tendency, perhaps, 
to take too little account of moral and spiritual 
levelopment. (Jn tlie other hand, orthodox Juda¬ 
ism, with full Biblical authority, admits the break 
in continuity and accepts the disappearance of the 
Law until the reign of Josiah ; if this disappear¬ 
ance is considered in its true setting and value, 
many difficulties can be solved. Orthodox Judaism 
takes its stand on the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch; moderate criticism (i.g. that whicli 
does not reject a Mosaic tradition in (oto) lays more 
emphasis on the lengthy periods of concjnests, 
settlements, and civil conflicts. As a result of 
political convulsions such as these, it is ea.sy to 
understand how, in a non-literary age and land, 
amid a people recently emerged from bondage^ 
copies of a legal code, in any case few in number, 
would tend to perish. This is not entirely denied 
by the less extreme upholders of the orthodox view ; 
in fact, the difference between the moderate ele¬ 
ments of the two parties is slight, being one of 
dcCTee rather than of principle. Yet, whelher the 
code existed or not, memories, more or les.s vivid, 
must have lingered, though the extent to which 
popular belief and practice were influenced is hard 


to determine. The observance of Sabbaths and 
New Moons (1 S 2 K 4'^, Is P^), coupled with 
the neglect of the Passover all the days of the 
Judges until the time of Hezt^kiali and Josiali (2 K 
28^^, hut see Kimhi, in loc. ; 2 ( ii *®), and of 
the Feast of Jabeinacles (cf. art. 1 'K.stivals and 
Fasts [Jewish], vol. v. pp. 879-8S1) since the days 
of Joshua (Neh S^^), is (iiflicult to explain. Mean- 
while the discovery of the Assuan fiapyri introduces 
much usi'fiil evidtMice as U) the sUite of Judai.sni 
outside Palestine. But the problems raised by the 
apyri are complex. J'he present writer has en- 
eavoiired to .show ^ that the Jews of Assuan were 
descendants of Israelite exiles or rmi^^rants from 
the northern kingdom. It is hard to resist the 
conclusion that they possessed some knowledge of 
the Pentatenchal idea.s ; in any case tbe^ cannot 
have regarded themselves as schismatics from 
catholic Jewry. As S/imaria fell in 721 B.C., and 
the publication of the Law hy Josiah did not take 
place till 618 U.C., the northern kingdom vvoiiM 
seem not to have been entirely unaware of the 
code, or at least of its traditioii.s, unle.ss the Assuan 
Jews derived their knowledge after 618, when they 
wore alreaiiy in Egypt. 

During the Exile and the Restoration, perhaps 
even earlier, Judaism spread far beyond tlie con¬ 
fines of Palestine. Of what character w’as this 
Judaism ? The Ixdief in the one and only Ood had 
long lieen an inalienable possession handed down 
from the remotest age.s. J he periods during which 
the true worship was obscured by that of other 
deities were mere temporary interni])tion 3 that 
had no lasting ('onsoouences. Baal-worship, de¬ 
stroyed in Israel hy Jelni and in Judali hy Josiali, 
never reappeared after the ('aptivity. No tendency 
to idolatry survive<l the Exile. In many eases of 
pre-Exilic apostasy, the jiropheU denounce not so 
much the adoration of strange gods as the intro¬ 
duction of heathen rites and harharous cults into 
the service of the (lod of Israel. ‘ Shall 1 give my 
tir.sthoni for my transgression ?’ wa,s tlie temptation 
tliat a.s.sailed many an Israelite who would have 
scorned to be known as a worshi[>[)er of Milcom or 
Astarte. Not only did he refuse these deities 
allegiance; he denied their existence. The teach¬ 
ing <>f the prophets was directed no less strongly 
again.st henotlieism. Idols liad no actuality ; the 
very term Hilim, u.sually connected with a root 
'all, ‘to bo feeble or insufficient,’ should more prob¬ 
ably he regarded as a contemptuous diminutive 
of Vk (cf, art. Images and Idods [Hebrew and 
Canaanite], above, p. 138(1’). Although passages 
are cited (Ps 82, Dt 32^’^* [reading un for 

in v.» ; LXX, xard dpidfxdp dyylXioP Oeov]) to 
show that a belief in the (Jod of Israel was not in¬ 
compatible with a recognition of the validity of 
other gods for other nations, yet no authoritative 
argument can he found in prose ; theology cannot 
be deduced from poetical imagery, and, even if the 
emendation in Dt 32« is correct, the conclusion of 
y.^^isan overwhelming denial of the henotheistic 
idea. There were, douhtle.ss, in earlier times, cases 
where syncretism and lienotheism sullied the purity 
of the true faith, but in the religious beliefs of 
the leaders, from the Patriarchs downwards, no 
aiieouate confirmation for such elements can he 
proiluced. Abraham, Moses, and Elijah were all 
equally zealous monotheists, and in none of their 
succe.ssors was there any retrogression from the 
highest and purest form of Unitarian belief. 

The polytheism prevalent in Babylon was vigor¬ 
ously attacked in the later chapters of Isaiah ; 
more seductive to the Jews was the Persian dual¬ 
ism (.see art. Duali.sm [Iranian], vol. v. p. Illf., 
also the ‘Jewish ’ section of the same art., ib. 112^ 

114), hut it was none the less sternly reprobated 
J Jew. Lit. Annual, London, 1008, pp. 140-148, 
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by the prophet. After the Return, no more is 
heard of terii])tation8 or lapscH in this direction. 
The spark kindled and fostered by the prophets 
had spread into a migiity tlanie. From tlie day of 
the Ivctiirn, as far as the «ie\v8 were eonceriied 
‘the Lord was one, and Ilis name was one.’ ’ 

The belief, then, of the returned exiles in a 
supreme God, supreme not only for Israel but for 
the whole world, w'as unshaken and permanent. 
Linked to this belief was the corollary that (b>d 
was good and His service obligatory on mankind, 
to each one of whom ho was accessible as a fatlier 
to his children. The insi.stence on the compassion¬ 
ate element of the divine being—that element 
which was later called the middath hdra/ulmtm— 
resulted in rellexions on the nature and origin of 
evil, sin, and suflering. These speculations pro¬ 
duced a repugnance to ascribe to the Deity the 
authorship of any actions which seemed incom¬ 
patible with Hia attribute of a merciful Father. 
Hence the exiles of Babylonia were somewhat 
allured by tlie Persian tfualistic theory, which 
seemed to otter a more satisfactory solution of the 
riddle of the universe. It was not a desire for 
idolatry, not a negation of the Unity, nor the at¬ 
tractions and superior status of a dominant religion 
that led Jews to regard the contrast of Ahura 
Mazda and Ahriman with approval. Their attitude 
arose from mistaken motives of piety, and from 
earnest strivings after the essential truth. Again 
and again Judaism has witnessed a recrudescem^e 
of the desire fur a dualistic ex[»lanation of the prob¬ 
lem of evil. Answers were not wanting from the 
prophets and teachers, yet new generations re- 
i)eatedly felt the old difhculty in a newer and 
keener form. The book of Job and the Lamenta¬ 
tions of Jeremiah (biclared vehemently for the 
Unity, and did not shrink from attrihiiting evil to 
the iiodbea<l. 'the unnamed projihet of tlie Exihi 
states exjtlicilly (Is 45'^); ‘I form the light, and 
create darkness : I make peace, and create evil : I 
the Lord do all these things’; and this clear de¬ 
finition of (iod’s activity left no escape from attri¬ 
buting to His omnipotence that which man con¬ 
sidered evil. Yet a later agi^ again felt repelled 
by this outs{>oken avowal and sought to mitigate 
its seeming harshness. 

To the preapr.t lime, the Jewish liturgfy, in the Uaily morning 
service (see iSin?:cr, p. 37), contAins this passaj^c as ati intro- 
dnetion to the most important section, the sh''ina' (Dl OP, hut 
it ia apparently divested of the very jirinciple to whi< h it owes 
its insertion, h'or Ihe pas-saj^e now runs, ‘who formest light 
and crealest darkness, who makest peace and createsl all 
thrmjif.' This alteration is, of course, merely external, since 
‘all things’ includo ‘evil,’ yet the change is signilicant, aii<i 
marks, no doubt, a revival of the hesitation to ascribe evil to 
Qod. 

Closely allied to the problem of evil was the 
question of the prosperity of the wicked and the 
sufferings of the righteous, dealt with frecpiently 
in the later P.salms and in Job. In thi.s, as in all 
the great problems, considerable fluctntition may 
be observed. The unity of God wuis a sheet 
anchor to which all held fast. His existence and 
divine providence presupposed a true solution to 
man’s perplexities ; if man could but succeed in 
finding the key, he would be able to unravel the 
mysteries. The certainty and dogmatism of later 
ages seem lacking during the Exile and in the two 
following centuries. From the Apocrypha it can 
clearly be seen how iniicli the minds of inen weie 
exercised and how little they were satislied by the 
answ’ers which they possessed. The Apocrypha, 
taken as a whole, is at least two centuries younger 
than the Return, and it is only fair to assume that 
the earlier age evolved no solution of which the 
later was ignorant. While taking care, then, not 
to read into the former period the progress and de¬ 
velopment of the latter, we nniy at least infei that 
none of the philosophical ideas of the former 


'Scaped the notice of the later generations, and, 
therefore, of our own time. Our knowledge of the 
period immediately sncceeding the Return is very 
scanty, hut, as the centuries advance towards the 
neriod of Apocrypha, Mishna (see Talmud), and 
Midrash (y.n.), our material becomes more abun¬ 
dant, and it is practically certain that no great idea, 
no supreme solution of any of those questions 
which agitate and perplex the mind of man in all 
ages, would have di8api)eared from the intellectual 
heritage that our ancestors bequeathed to us. 
From the 2nd cent, before the Christian era and 
onward such a supposition is almost unthinkable. 

The solutions of the problems of evil and sufi'er- 
ing ran on two lines, in a ''-ly closely allied. Man 
W'as incapable of understanding tlie inscrutable 
ways of Providence. J'lie prosperity of the wicked 
was unstable or unreal even in this world ; how 
much more in the world to come? It was only 
a superficial judgment that would convict the 
Almighty of injustice, by measuring Hia actions 
with an imperfect human norm. This line of 
argument, that of .Tob, Ps 73, etc., combines two 
thoughts—the insufliciency of human reason and 
the belief in the future world to redress the in¬ 
equalities of this life. Ps 49 is ditlicult to inter¬ 
pret. On the one hand, v.^® [v.^® EV] seems a clear 
indication of a future life, yet the last verse seems 
a pessimisMc summary of the fate of humanity, 
couched ir. terms of despondency almost recalling 
the language of Lucretius. 

The corollary of the future world w'as not always 
employed. 

It woe sometitnea arprued (e.g, Ps 129) that the fall of th# 
wick^l ai d the triunijih of the rij^hteouB would bo manifest 
even in this world ; or that, as Ood had saved His people in the 
past, 80 would lie deliver thorn from presont troubles ; the 
appeal to history is coinnuju in the j^ost-Kxilio prophets. 
Coupled with this (e.g. Noh 9) is faith in God’s mercy, which 
will save the Jews and frustrate their enemies, though the 
latter seem euceessful and the Jews doomed to failure. 

The ditferent treatment of the problem ofTcroii tiy Ecclealast©# 
will he di.scussod when dealing with the Apocrypha. 

(dosely allied to the })roblem of .sin and suffering 
is the question of a future life (see, in general, art. 
I^sonATOLOGY, § 10, vol. V. pp. 376-381). At the 
early age of the Return, it is diflicult to state pre- 
ciscly bow this question was regarded. Jtidaism 
has usmilly refrained from defining with precision 
the ilettiils and circumstances of the future world, 
contenting itself w'itli a belief in its reality. This 
belief is, however, firm and uncompromising. The 
difliculty felt in later times was to deduce this 
belief from the Pentatimch. There can be little 
doubt, though direct evidence as to the antiquity 
of the idea is not [ileiitifiil, that the post-Exilic 
Jew's believed in a w'orld to come ; whether they 
believed in a resurrection of the body or of the 
soul is a difficult jioint to determine (see art. 
Resurrection [Jewish]). With the future life 
was bound up a belief in future reward and punish¬ 
ment ; it is hard, in the first instance at any rate, 
to conceive of a future state w’hich will not differ 
from the present. If this world is to be one of 
trial and testing, the life beyond the g^ave must 
surely bear some relation to it, depending on the 
successor failure achieved during tlie preliminary 
stage. The hereafter must be correlated to the 
present. The sin of mankind, if not expiated now, 
must surely be visited at a later time; and, if the 
sin, so also the merit. 

Th# famous 63rd chapter of Isaiah was formerly taken as the 
authority for a belief in vicarious atonement. The special 
Christological interpretation has always been repudiated by 
Judaism; the general principle has scarcely, if indeed at all, 
been conceded (see S. H. Driver and A. D. Neubauer, The Fifty' 
Third Chapter of Isaiah according to the Jewish InterpreUn^ 
Oxford, 1877). Thus Ibn Ezra {g.v. ; 11167) refers the expres¬ 
sion ‘my servant' to all tho.se God-fearing Jews who were in 
exile ; Sa'adya ( 9 . v. ; 892-94'2) to the prophet Jeremiah. Both 
of these commentAtors reflect traditional exegesis ; their view# 
do not merely represent contemporary ojiinion. The suffering 
of the Servant was regarded by the nations as an expiation 
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tor their tin; but thig opinion, put into the mouths of the 
Gentile kings, was erroneous, and the outcome of their amaze¬ 
ment at the persistence of the Servant under such unparalleled 
persecution. The impossibility of a vicarious atonement is 
clearly stated by the refusal of God to allow Moses to become a 
substitute for the sins of Israel. ‘ Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of my book ’ (Ex 

Similarly, although inherited punishment might 
be deduced from the Decalogue, the post-ExiIic 
Jews relied on the teachings of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, which maintain emphatically the doctrine 
of individual responsibility (Jer 31^^-, Ezk 18). 
The problem of free will {q.v.) developed more 
fully in later ages. In Deuteronomy tlie free will 
of man is distinctly stated, and it is not felt to be 
an encroachment on the divine prerogative of 
omnipotence (Dt Man is free, and 

God IS all-powerful. Tlie dilemma does not seem 
to have troubled the post-Exilic Jews. 

One of the most important elements in Jewish 
theology was the idea of cause and efFect. The 
books of Kings, which were comj)iIed after, or at 
least at the end of, the Exile, show very clearly 
that the writers were prone to link together events 
between wliich there was not, of ne<‘es.sity, any 
connexion, to find some religious motive in all 
alFairs, and to account for history by tlie aid of 
theology. Thus the di.saster to the village children 
who were eaten by she-bears is narrated after the 
mocking of the ])rophet (2 K 2'‘^^ ). To the writer 
it was obvious that the former incident wirs ilirectly 
^used by tlie latter: post hoc ergo propter hoc. 
The Exilic or post-Exilic Jews seem to have had 
no notion of secondary causes: the division of 
causes into material, formal, efficient, and final 
belongs to the later age of Aristotle. Conse- 
quentlv, their ideas as to divine agency were 
somewhat primitive, and influenced their estimates 
of persons and events. 

Thus the compiler of the books of Chronicles, who must have 
lived at least in the age of Alexander, cares little for political 
history which he subordinates to that of religion, and to a leaa 
extent this is true of the writer of Kings.! If the early theory 
of causation be kept in mind, many didbmlLies, such as Hos 1 
«n be satisfactorily solved. The influence of this theory on 
theolog-y was great. ’ 

Both in Bahvlon and after the Boturn the Jews 
held tenaciously to the belief in their divine 
election (q.v.). Countless texts and teachings 
reminded them of the fact that God had chosen 
them to be His people, His witnesses, a kin«^dom 
of priests, a beacon of light and truth to the nations 
of the earth. However much they might have 
len sfiort of their duty, however much they 
ght have neglected not only to teach otl 


I selves to be placed with re^nrd to (rentiles* Did 
they regard themselves as a separate nation among 
other nations? This question acijiiires fresh im¬ 
portance in later and in modern ‘ times, and seems 
to have been regarded dillerently at ditferent 
epochs. It must be remembered that the Jews, 
being Semites (q.v.), must, in consequence, be re¬ 
garded from the Semitic and not from the modern 
ethnological point of view. The modern idea of a 
unifying element is consanguinity; the Semitic 
bond was community of worslup. From the 
earliest times the principle of divine selection 
has been religious and not racial ; otherwise there 
is no reason why distinctions should have been 
made l)etween members of the same family; e.g., 
Abraham, not liis father Terah nor his brother 
Haran ; Isaac, not Islimael; Jacob, not Esau. 
The twin brothers have the same parents and the 
same racial conditions, but even the primogeniture 
is ignored, and the spiritual heritage is given to 
the younger brother. A Moaliite is one who wor¬ 
ships Chemosh, an Ammonite one who worships 
Miicorn, and an Israelite one who worshijis Adonai. 

It wius not the possession of a territory, ^r nomads 
have no settled territory. It was not the ties of 
blood, for the descendants of Esau, thoiigli called 
the brothers of Israel, are yet no true sharers of 
Israel 3 Abraharnic heritage. Tlie strife of ideals 
is graphically portrayed as originating in tlie 
womb (cf. (Jn and see Kashi’s remark on the 


fallen 

Have noj^li'ciod not only to teach others, bu’t 
even themselves to remain faithful to their sacred 
God had not deposed them for ever from the 
office to which He had apjiointed them and their 
an<u;stors. Althou-h the Jews ha.1 at times mis- 
interpreted their position to mean a freedom to sin 
with immunity from punishment—a view stron'dy 
opposed by the prophets (e.g. Arn 2-3)—yet they 
never felt thenuselvos to have been supensedecl. 
Iheir mis.sion was not taken from them. How 
deeply they realized their resi,<,nsibility and at 
what personal cost they were willing to fulfil their 
obligation may be seen from the great domestic 
saenhee which Ezra exacted from a 
(Ezr 9f.). 


allegory). The link l>etwcen Semites was solely 
that of a common worsliip. At times this might 
acquire a racial sense, for inter-marriage with non- 
Jews, involving almost necessarily an abaiuionment 
of dudaism in the home and among the ofl’spring, 
was prohibited. This prohibition, however, arose 
from a fear that religion would bo aflected, not 
from a sense of superiority of blood. Tiie l>ook of 
Kuth is an object-les.son in the consequences of 
pii.sliing this tendency too far ; the pro.selyte can 
be as worthy os the native, and from the Moabite 
woman David himself was descended. For the 
same reason a distinction was observed between 
the seven nations of Canaan, who were irreclaim- 
ably steeped in wickedness (a fact borne out by 
arclimology), and others, wlm, coming to sojourn 
under the wings of the Shekhinab, would develop 
into true sons of the Covenant. 

riie ellect of the Exile upon the Jewi.sh com¬ 
munity is summarized as follow’s by \V O E 
Oesterley and G. H. Box (Religion and Worship 
of the Synagogue'^, London, 1911, p. 3f.): 


.sIm™ matter to separate from beloved wives and 

obvious that, if the mission of Israel were 
not to end m failure, the sacrifice must be hrou^^ht. The re 
pudiation of the foreigrn wive.s has been wrongly attributed to 
the Jews as ari act of reproach and as evidence of calloiisness * 
it was in roality an instance of their rievotion and their iin- 
iwerving fidelity to the idea for which th' v had been called to 

mo? tTuro^'tSh: ^ 

At this point it becomes necessary to examine 
the relation in which the Jews considered them- 

p.^xix.^"”^’ Cambridge. 


largo extent it denationalized religion by demonstratinir 
that the religion of Israel could survive the diflsolufion of the 
Mute an<I was therefore, independent of a national centre 
It IS true that the eleiuerile of a national organi/jUion and life 
8till existed in the Jewish communities, long after the Baby- 
Ionian ex^, and even later asserted themselves in new national 
forms. The connexion between race and religion, though 
modified, was not destroyed. Judaism, in fact, has never given 
up altogether its ra< ial basis. In this, as in other respecds it 
has ever been inconsistent. When the ideal of a community 
organized for purely religious purposes and recognizing no 
distincpons of race, has attempted to translate itself into action 
from within organizcfl Judaism, a reaction back to the national 
Idea has ineviubly followetl. And it was after every outward 
vestige of separate nationality had been swept away by 
llling people that national feeling and sense of racial 

solidarity became most intense. But all the same, it remains 
true that ever since, the widely sundered and (in all other 
respects) distinct communities of Jews w-hich are scattered 
over the world find their one link of continuity and unity in a 
common religion. 

It ha-s been jiointed out, Justly,^ that, in principle, the separa- 
uon between the State and the Church had already been eflfected 
in the Book of Deuteronomy. But in practice Deuteronomio 
principles met at the outset with serious obstacles in the way 
of their realization. The last of these disappeared with the 
destruction of the State. . . . 

The first to seize and enforce the lessons of the Exile was ths 


^ See below, p, 607. 

2 r.g., by C. H. Cornlll, Der israel. Prophetigmu^, Straasburff, 
90C, p. 83 Cf. * 
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prophet Ezekiel “the first do^atlst of the Old Testament “ 
He laid the theolo^fical fouiidationH of the structure which P'/ra 
reared.’! " 

To trannlate the words ’am and g6i by ‘nation’ 
is to beg the question and to presuppose an idea of 
‘nationality’ akin to that which the word now 
conveys. The term ’am implied an essentially 
religious kinsliip, because in primitive times the 
god was of the same kin as his servants (see W. K. 
Smith, Religion of tlie Semites'^, London, 1894, p.* 
35 If.). A separation of religion and nationality 
was impossible ; the idea of religion included much 
that is inmlied by the latter. An Israelite wor¬ 
shipping Chemosh became a Moabite, ipso facto; 
an ‘ atheist Jew ’ was inconceivable. ‘ It was im¬ 
possible for an individual to change his religion 
without changing his nationality^ {ib. 37). ^ In 
course of time the Semites developed many national 
characteristics and adopted national features of life 
and government. Intercourse with their neighbours 
tended more and more to bring into the minds of 
the Jews a craving for a separate national entity, for 
a king, for an army, for territorial expansion. All 
these desires are regarded by the religious teachers 
as a falling away from righteousness, as signs of 
rebellion against God. Israel is a theocracy, to ho 
governed by judges and officers (Dt 16^*^), by councils 
of elders (Ex 18^'-), deriving their auth(»rity from 
the priests and ultimately from the Deity. If, 
dis.satisficd with this form of govemmeni, the 
Lsraelites clamour for a king, ‘like all the nations 
which are round about,’ the desire miglit be granted 
(Dt 17^*). But the king is not to collect cavalry, 
nor is he to set his heart on Egyptian alliances. He 


is to spurn all the prerogatives of nationality and 
monarchy, and to reign in accordance with the Word 
of Go<l. Samuel (18 8) feels a great repugnance to 
the institution of a monarchy ; the rci^uest for a 
king is a reiei'tion of God as their sovereign (v."^). 
Israel ‘ shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned 
among the nations’ (Nu 23*). Her safety is to bo 
in rest and tranquillity, not in diplomatic duels 
with Assyria and Babylon, not in j>olitical an<l 
national alliances, not in seeking for territorial 
expansion or military prowcs.s. All these are the 
very signs of nationality that are so sternly repro¬ 
bated by Isaiah and, later, by der^uniah. Israel’s 
destiny 18 comprised in the (hjclrine of the ‘ Kcm- 
nant,’ the small minority of true believers, who, 
oblivious of the narrow and conlining Ixjnds of 
nationality, are to spread over the earth and make 
it fruitful. 

The Ideal of 7/ion is to he not an irnprrn^imhle fortresn, but the 
•ource of tho Torah, the fountain-sprinj; of riKdUoousiu'ss. The 
people who pinned their hope on the inviolal>ility of JeruHalcm 
were confounded, just as liiose who cried onl , ‘Tiie Temple of 
Ood,‘ and trusted in it to save them, were nustaken. The idea 
of a temporal nationality with strong' military power and a 
poiition of intiuence in foreign [>oliti(’s was never preached by 
laaiah as the destiny of Jiulah. B\it the reliance on nationality 
and the ivoastfiil vaunt of being ‘Ood’s invincible nation ’ became 
Stronger as the king, nobles, and people grew more faithless to 
the Word of Go<l, more heedless of the admonitions of the 
prophet. They could not conceive that Assyria should be 
allowe<l to overcome Israel, God’s own nation, strengthened by 
alliances, falsely encouraged by lying teachers, boastful of its 
military prowe«! and etiiciency. BnL Isaiah saw more clearly : 
a faithless nation would inevitably be abandoned by God, for it 
was not for their nationality t hat He chose them, not because 
they were t>etter or more distinguishe<i by inherent virtue, but 
because of His love (Dt V) for them and in order that they should 
be His servants. Assyria was to be God’s ro<l of punishment. 
The unthinkable would ceme about, and the false ideals of 
nationality were to be shattered by the hand of the heathen 
empire. The Lord of Hosts was to be supreme. His power 
was to sweep over the universe as waters cover the sea, sweep¬ 
ing away the puny artificial lioundaries erected by man, remov¬ 
ing the limits of nations and overwhelming the .settlements like 
a mighty hero' fls Kh!!). when God had finished llis work on 


Mount Zion anii .v . . , ■ . ’ u « n.. 

would no longer learn warfare, then would nationality he finally 
annihilated, and Israel would he a third with Egypt and As.syria. 
all equally a blc.ssing to mankind, pt heing God s people, 
Assyria ‘ His handiwork,' and Israel Hts inh eritanc e 

I Of. the ch. referring to Eiekicl in Coriiill, p. 117 ff. 


This universalistic consummation was regarded 
by all the prophets as the purpose for which the 
Deity was working. This must not he taken to 
iipP^y Israel w'as to lose it.s particularization. 
Zion is constantly exalted to a position of spiritual 
leadership, and this position is contrasted with the 
Oriental despotic court, which the kings and nobles 
created. At certain times, traces of a nationalist 
spirit may be observed, especially in exile or in 
persecution. By the waters of Babylon the Jews 
were, so to speak, driven into nationality because 
they fedt themselves to stand apart from the empire 
wherein they dwelt. But it w-as, in reality, the 
contrast between the two religions, not a sense of 
nationality, that sundered the Jews from their con¬ 
querors. The Northern Kingdom was essentially 
niore nationalist in proportion as it was less religious 
in spirit than Judah. Destruction and expatriation 
fell upon both kingdoms alike ; but J udah survived, 
Samaria perished. During tlie Maccahman persecu¬ 
tions the contrast between dew and Greek acquired 
something of a national tinge. In Babylon and 
after the Return, the religion alone seems to have 
been the esseulial characteristic. 

The di.spei.-v.l of Israel began before the Exile; 
it continued aRer the Return. Emigration, stimu¬ 
lated itade and otlier motives, as w'ell as exile, 
had removed many Jews from the land of tlieir 
fathers. Tliey were to be found in Assyria, in 
in Hamath, in the coa.stlands of the Mcdi- 
terrimean, and even in remote and mysterious 
‘Sinim’ (la IE' 49‘^). The presence of Jews in 
Gentile surroundings, dillering from their neigli- 
bunrs in so many ways, must have stimulated, on 
both siiles, introspection. Tlie Jews were driven 
hack on them.‘^elve.s, and they studied their owm 
religion the more carefully. They would naturally 
look out'^iide their own camp as well, and contrast 
the forms of worship and tlie beliefs that existed 
without. At a very early stage the influence of the 
Jewish Diaspora, as a missionary agency, began to 
be felt. Judaism became more and more universal- 
istic. Cuneiform inscrijitions reveal an intense 
Jewish life in Mesopotamia; socially and religi¬ 
ously the Jews played no small part in the land of 
their conquerors. The other world power, Egypt, 
was also the home of a solid Jewish community. 
Doubtless many other colonies existed, for silence 
must not be construed as an argument. Until tho 
appearance of the Assuan papyri, we had no evi¬ 
dence for Jewish life in Egy])t at the time of the 
Return ; we now, by one single discovery, are able 
largely to re-construct the liistory of the Jews of 
Yeb (Elephantine). The favour of the Persian 
governors protected them ; they prospered com¬ 
mercially, engaging in various trades and bolding 
property. They seem to have had a temjile of 
their own, at least an altar with incense. They 
felt themselves in spiritual communion with Pales¬ 
tine, corresponding with political and religious 
oflieials. Their names are mostly Biblical, and 
they seem to have clung to their ancestral faith. 
It is unfortunate that most of the documents are 
of a business nature ; more positive details as to 
religious life and thought would have been welcome. 
Doubtless the activity of the .Jews prevailed in 
many other places, of wliich, at present, we have 
no knowledge. We can safely assume that, wherever 
they settled, a centre was established whence Juda¬ 
ism was dillused not only from Jew to Jew, but also 
to Gentile. Already Jeremiah, from the womb 
(Jer D), had been designated as a jiropbet to the 
Gentiles, to preach a belief in God and the tenets 


id purified it from false ideals, when nations righteousness to the wide world. 

' learn warfare, then would nationality he finally rp. o'r.rl ifo 


The Temple and its saeritices (see SACRIFICE 
[Jewish]) lilled as large a part of Judaism after the 
Return as beflore the first destruction. It is often 
urged that the prophets deprecated the sacrificial 
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Ttave^ U.f col^ileraVim^ 

doubtful wl,etl.crtlH;yrej.H^to.U^aor.(Kx‘s 7 . < devo oT r" i ‘ to tl.e rebuildiuK of the 

ficea. Similarly ufArk ^f Su- and To Hio expoHition of the Law. Con- 

make the existence of the «;,lorlhU time rliiosea lefore the idea of national- 


doubtfiil whether they rejeetetl sacrifices uua sain ‘ „ to the rebuilding of the 

ticea. Similarly ..fArk ^f Su- and To Hio expoaition of the Law. Con- 

make the existence of the ^ siderahle time elaiised lefore the idea of national- 

the Lord an exoiiae for am. dereiiuah 3 bapll. .At llm outaot the Jewa were 

finitely clear : It cannot be rej^'.iri Cl as o . nfveriied hy IVrsian otlicinla, wlio.se autocratic 

than a denuncinlion of those who f«l' ratio to tlicir distance from the 

Temple was inviolate, and that its inviolahility power was in ^a 10 i ,ip,.p„tp,,Ii7atioii was ill 

. .::.ih„.,f..o.,i/l„.,„tmn,tl>flcIlectoftheir«Toii!r- Court. Such a pol cy ot di 11 nti.i izauoii was ill- 

idanted U) consolidate a vast and unwieldy em- 


rinI:'“TiTrp™'pi:rtf7t^^^^ ada';(!;d 7Voms.’:h’d«i,‘a viLst aml uiiwieldy enn 

doin/,. me prui iiLLa ui v. [o the ereat ]>o itical convulsions occasioned 

sacrihces. Malachi, speaking not merely of the jurt in ine grt i i , j j ^ ^ 

nrP^PTit hilt even of the Mess/anie am, looks for^ by the conquests of Alexander anil tnt irire do- 


sacrilices, Walachi, sjieaking not merely of the 
present hut even of the Messianic agm, looks for¬ 
ward to a time wlien the minhdh of Judah and Jeru¬ 
salem siiall again be pleasing to the Lord as in day 
of old (J^). Haggai and Zechariah, so far from 
deprecating tlie Temple idea, reproach the people 
for being lukewarm in the work of rehiiilding. 
There would have been no possibility for these 
admonitions had the idea of lemjfle and sacrifices 
been superseded. The rebukes are directed against 
those who are despondent or those who are ajiath- 
etic. The first iteturn was followed by a certain 
amount of disorganization. Not until the advent 
of ECTa was the religious life liriiily established. 
For this reason Malaclii attacks a spirit of parsi¬ 
mony among the tithe-payers and those who would 
defraud (Jod of the sacrifices due to Ilis Temple. 
There is no indication anywiiere that the J'emple 
an(t the sacrifices were to be relegated to the 
past. 

The Messianic idea seems, to some extent, <lor- 
mant at the beginning of the Restoration. J’he 
term 'Me.^.siah,’ of course, ocmirs in early jfa.-^'^ages 
of Scrifitnre, but in a purely literal .-ense of 
‘anointed,’ i.e. king, or one ap])ointe<l to fill a 
certain othce (of. art. Messiah, Messianism). 


tween the Diadochoi, the evil consequences of 
such a system of administration \)ecame manifest. 
There was neither a national idea nor an imperial 
spirit to foster a sense of unity or attachment. 
Unity would, in any case, bo well-nigli unattain¬ 
able in such a lieterogeneous collection of subjecU, 
although patriotism might perhaps liave been 
aroused by a strong personality at the heatl of the 
State. The local governor, not the remote and 
unknown ‘King o? kings,’ rejiresented to the 
country folk their actual master ; with his over¬ 
lord they ha<l no concern. The fends of cities 
would often result in raiding and warfare, owing 
to the weakness of the central government; these 
internal conflicts all’ected the provincials, not the 
great battles of the Em]>ire. me Jews felt them¬ 
selves at first neither citizens of the Empire nor 
’alestinian nationalists. The Einjiire was Ux) 
large and Jewish Palestine was too small. 

The Jewi.sh people had not the extension which is shown nt 
n the days of ('hrist. If we had ffone in the fifth re.nfury H.c. 
through Ualilee —throiikdi all those sacred places so familiar U> 

IS, Nazareth, Cana, Bethsjuda, t’apernauin—we should hioe 
loen amontf heattieiiH, The name Culilee is the short for Cali- 
CO of the (ietiLilos, that is, the rroinn of lha Oentih's ; tlie name 


‘Ihe word “ Mes.siah (anointed one) is never 
used in the Old Testament in the special sense to 
which it has been consecrated by Jewish and 
Christian usage’ (J. Skinner, Book nf the Prophet 
Isaiah, Chapters i.-xxxix., Cambridge, PS96, {). 
Iviii). During the Exile the term is even applied 
to Cyrus, a Gentile ruler, bec<ause he has been 
chosen to he a elivine instrument in I.srael’s re- 


tin^’to th 08 <* uplanns lietwecn (.ennrgarPt an J the sea, even 
fter they had be('Oine prsdfjiuinantly Jewinh. We should 
have been not only anionjf tieathcns, hut amonff harharians, a 
population in w'hich the ori^-ioal basis of Syrian ;.)ea.s.'inUj, tillers 
of the soil, had tieen rrossed with the wilder Arab blood w’hioh 
came in by inflltraiion from the desf'rt. The people of the 
ewB we should have found only in Jerusalem and in the fields 
.nd vill.a^eji around Jerusalem to a radius td some ten tr' fifieen 
es’(E. H. Bevan, Jeru^a/emuTuterl/u Hi ik PruiU, Loudon, 
1904, p. 11). 


Iea.se. What may he termed tlie Messianic idea 
is to 1)6 found under two heads : {a) the redemption 
of Israel, from the first Exile; [h] eschatological 
prophecies of a Gulden Age of universal peace and 
protherhood. Under the inlluence of the Ke.stora- 
tion, when the [leople and prophets alike were 
animated h}' <jptirni.stic hojies for the present and 
the more immediate future, the Mes.siaiiic idea 
was not so strongly dominant. The settlement 
of the people and the restitution and siiread of 
divine worship in its former home occupied general 
attention. 'The age of the Apocrypha saw a re¬ 
newal of eschatological speculation and a develop¬ 
ment and perhaps an extension of the Me 8 .^ianic 
idea.^ 

Prayer was naturally associated with the Temple 
ritual, and the phra.se MC'adhe El (Ps 74 «) has 
been taken to denote assemblies for worship, 
synagogues. Set prayers are recorded in Chron¬ 
icles and Ezra, and Jewish tradition assigns to 
this period the institution of the ' Arnidah prayer 
(Singer, p. 44 ff. ; see, further, art. Prayer [Jew¬ 
ish]).^ So little can be said definitely with regard 
to ceremonial and liturgy during the period suc- 

1 P'or a detailed survey of this idea In its earlier forms sos 
Skinner, p. Ivi ff. 

a D'VZ'Hsn o'DDn uprwr jTr c»n (Si/ri, § S43, ed. M. Fried¬ 
mann, Vienna, lBfi4, f. 142b, 1. 2 ; ed. Bomberjr, Venire, ].'i4r>, col. 
2:i8). See also 176, where ifV is attributed to the Great 
Synaymt,me. The kernel is probably old, but has been redacted. 
Ezra instituted the public reading of the Law on certain occa- 

fiiOIlH. 


Nationality was produced, among the Jews, by 
purely political causes. The overthrow of Darius 
and his Empire at the hands of Alexander did not 
at first react on them. For nearly a century they 
were under the dominion of the Ptoleinys, and 
the (‘hange in their position seems to have lieen 
sliglit. It was not until Palestine was transferred 
to the Seleucids that a new era really began. To 
the sjiread of Hellenism and to the fostering by 
tlie Seleucids of Hellenic institutions and customs 
the growth of Jewish nationality is due. Antioch 
was a much more zealous (lis.Heminator of Greek 
culture than Alexandria, but the Hellenic spirit of 
Antioch, more intense and aggressive, was corre¬ 
spondingly debased in quality. The Jews of Alex¬ 
andria were not offended by Egyptian Hellenism, 
but the Syrian Hellenism of Antioch stirred up 
strife through the whole land. 

The attempt of Antiochus IV. to suppress Juda¬ 
ism and substitute the worship of Olympian Zeus 
roused intense opposition. The Maccaf>ee 8 were 
supported with devotion by the Ifdsidim (see art. 
IlASiDiBANS, Ha.sidism, vol. vi. p. 626), and their 
victory secured the permanence of Judaism. The 
beginning of the conflict was a fight for religious 
liberty ; the end resolved itself into a struggle for 
nationality. When once the triumph of religion 
was assured, the Hasmonrean leaders, in continuing 
the struggle for the sake of national expansion, 
lost the support of the yftsidlm, who became their 
undi.sguised opponents. No circumstance is more 
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instructive in the annals of Maccabaian history 
than the secession of the ‘Pious’ party, as soon 
as the aims of the Hasmonseau princes became 
material. It is not ditlicult to discover tlie cause 
of this divergence. The gulf between Judaism 
and Hellenism was great, for not only religious 
beliefs but social practices were involved. Juda¬ 
ism, like Islam and other Semitic faiths, includes 
under ‘religion’ many elements which elsewhere 
would fall under a (fiderent classilication. This 
point, so important to remember, will be dealt 
with again in cemsidering Ildldkhd. The IJasldim 
could not tolerate many things, harmless in them¬ 
selves, which would have been allowed to |^>ass 
unchecked had religion not been at stake. The 
Greek dress and athletics w’ould not have inspired 
such detestation under other conditions. In Alex¬ 
andria, Jews adopted Greek speech and, most prob¬ 
ably, Greek costume, without l>eing consitlered 
traitors to Judaism. In Palestine, under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, all contact with the heathen became 
impossible. Things innocent by nature became 
actively noxious. The gap was complete, and 
could not he bridged. With this utter loathing 
for all things Greek, there came an insistence on 
all things Jewish ; the antagonism revealed anti¬ 
theses before overlooked or non-existent. There 
was no national feeling before ; it was this bitter 
religious antagonism that created it, perhaps on 
piir|>ose to o[)pose (Ireek nationalism. The aim of 
Alexander was Hellenization, and this included a 
strong national feiding ; Antiochus and his party, 
unworthy heirs of a great ideal, and boastful of 
their national superiority, produced by their ex¬ 
cessive fanaticism a corresponding national feeling 
on the Jewish side. 

It was not among the pious ILlstdtrn that tlihs 
spirit was strong(‘st; it w'as chieny evident in 
Jiidas and the leaders. The IJasidim were eon- 
cenied with one object and one object only—free¬ 
dom of worship, beyond this they cared for 
nothing. Judas believed that there could be m 
security from a re[)etition of the persecutions iin 
lens Jinlaism possessed a State as w'cll as a religion. 
Hence he favoured all institutions that tended 
to arouse national feeling. Here he parted com¬ 
pany with the yAsfdim, hitherto his staunchest 
adherents. When Demetrius sent bacchides to 
instal Alcirnus, an oiumnent of the Hasinomeans, 
as high priest, the tlAstdtm were ready to accent 
him, and this was the beginning of the breach. 
Hereafter the fight was for national and dynastic 
ambition (Bevan, p. 117). In exactly the same 
way Jonathan and John Hyreanus lost the sup¬ 
port of the Pharisees, the spiritual successors ot 
the^&stdtm, because they combined tb« oftices of 
high priest and king (see Pss.-Sol. G )• The 
H&stdtm and the Pliansees despised all worldly 
elements. They cared not who ruled them or to 
what nation they belonged if only they could have 
freedom to worship God. The tendency may 
often paralleled in Semitic history, 
w&rii in A.D. 657, deserted the cause of All, the 
fourth Khalif, and made their battle-cry, No 
iudginent save that of (tod ! 

^ After the Restoration the government was, m 
the main, theocratic-that is to «ay, the priests 
and the exponents of the Law enjoyed consider 
able DOwer • the book of Ezra mentions toui 
branches of secular rulers (l(p-»)-princes, elders^ 
rulers, and nobles. 

Th* functions of these clawes imply differ 

to iUU with cerulntv that these f consli- 
ent cUnses of officials. Among ' . Qomnmnity 

tuted-tor, as Bevan rc.uarks (ep. e t ^ (..eluJed, 

at Jerusalem was no demot P power, 

the high priest Hvrcamis, the higl 


nown as the Sanhedrin.^ The Sanhedrin, com]x>8ed of both 
labbia and nobles, possessed, up to the Ttoniun penod, the 
oower of life and death. Even Herod, in the height of hia 
career, was iunimoned to appear before them ; and from this iL 
vill he seen that the authority and influence of the religiouw 
lenient were exceedingly strong in the Jewish State. Ine 
iriests, in accordance with the provisions of the l enlateucti 
were maintained by the people. They receive^d the tithes and 
^^rstfruits os their salaries, and were regarded with reverence 
account of their sacred calling. They and the liabbis were 
.reated with considerably more respect than the secular oulciais 
)y all classes of the population. 

On the lirst uay of Tishri, 444 B.C., Ezra the 
scribe and Nehemiah brought out to the people 
‘die Law of Moses (Neb 8^), and read its contents 
:o the a.ssembled multitude. From now onwards, 
mder tlie inlluenceof Ezra, priest as well as scribe, 
die study an<l observance of the Law were prose¬ 
cuted with ardour. Emm his days the scribes, 
or interpreters of the Law, came into existence. 
The canon of the whole Bible was most probably 
'‘ormed later (but see, further, p. 594^), in the time 
J •Al^.iba(t A.D. 135; on 'Al^iba himself see art. 
Akiba ben Joseph, vol. i. p\). 274-276). The 
EenLateuchal legislation permeated the people and 
moulded their lives. As the iorab spread, the 
influence of the scribes increased in proportion. 
Not only in Ealestine, but wherever the Jews had 
settled, the zeal for the Law accompanied them. 
In Syria they made many proselytes (see Josephus, 
BJ VII. iii. 3). In Egypt by about 260 B.c. the 
Septuagint translators began their work, and the 
Biule was made acces.sible to the Gentiles in 


_ high pricBt gradually 

until, In the tiron ot as o( the reliifiouf 

Siri^ury‘''Hrwas“'trprd:n\ o. th. A«e«vb.y .ate 


t heir own tongue. The various Aramaic versions, 
known as Targuinim (see art. Targums), ^^e of 
later date and'were made for Jewish use. The 
Septuagint seems to have been intended, accord¬ 
ing to the account of Aristeas, for non-Jews. The 
Samaritan community accepted Judaism and re¬ 
ceived the Pentateuch about 430 B.C. Their re¬ 
cension ditters in certain respects from the Jewish 
or MaH.soretic text (see, further, art. SAMARITANS). 

All these facts show how the knowledge of the 
Torah was becoming dilliiscd. It is safe to assume 
that many of the otli(!r Scriptural books circulated 
freely, as well as tlie Law. For the intense devo¬ 
tion to the Law and to Judaism the scribes and 
priests, the successors of the prophets, are largely 
resiion.sible. The strength of the religious spirit 
appeared in various guises, not always uniform. 
Sects began to arise. As the Jews were brought 
face to face with the fascinations of Greek culture, 
a Hellcnizing party grew up. Originally, no doubt, 
this party desired to adopt all that was good in 
foreign culture while remaining steadfast in loyalty 
to their faith. In course of time, partly by com- 
imlsion and partly by choice, the Hcllemzers 
siiccuiubed to the allurements of their Greek friends 
and made jettison of their religion to save their 
material prosperity (1 Mac 1*^). There were not 
wanting, doubtless, among them those who did not 
prove utterly faithless, but the real resistance came 
trom the uncompromising opponents of Helhmism. 
From these the party of the ^astdim developed, 
men zealous for religion and for religion only. 
These were the mainstay of the forces led by J udas ; 
they were pioneers of martyrdom, ready to die not 
merely for the broad principles of their faith, but for 
the absolute observance ot the Law. 
at first, prepared to sutler death rather d®^d 

themselves if attacked on the Sabbath. After their 
breach with Judas, the IJiisidTm pass away, ihe 
term disappeared, but the spirit survived, to re¬ 
appear under the gui.se of the TGirisees. 

After the fixing of the text of the 
functions of the scribes centred on the exposition 

of the precepts and eomniandments and the pr^ 
servation and teaching o 
traditions, called tlie Oral Law {26rah 
are believed by orthodox Jews to have accompanied 
1 See JE vi. [1904] S9S». 
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theWrittenLaw(TOr<lA.';Af/<i</(/i'('/'''M) nn.lali.uli^ 

tion of Mosaic authority is calloil IliUalchu / 
mis-Sinai (see, further, art. I,a\v [, ewish]). 11u 
Written Law had to be siipplenieiiteil m iiianj (,a.ses 
by tradition, because tlic pre.scnj.tions were aome- 
times vague and presupposed existing knowlo.lge. 
The rite of circumcision and the wearing of ph> • 
lacteries, r.f/., aro ordained in the Bihle, hut 
the details are not preserihed (of. above, vol. in. 
p. 440*). d'lie ohieot of the scribes {q.v.) was to 
teach the people how tradition required the Law 
t-o he can led out. The ahsenco uf such sorihal 
teaching had been the cause of the ueg/ect of the 
Law and of iilolatry in earlier times ; the work of 
the scribes consolidated Judaism and gave it 
stability and endurance through the later ages.^ 
The name ‘Pharisees’ {P^rUhni/ya, ‘ separatist.s’) 
was adopted by or applied to tliose wlio were 
careful to observe the Written and the Oral Law 
(see, further, art. PilA tasKK.s). 

Attempts are frec^uently inafte to belittle the work of the 
scribes and Pharisees. The enormofia moral and epiritiial effect 
of tJieir work is often overJookefl, and attention is focused on 
their so-called ‘ bair-splittiiiK's.’ 

(1) This mistaken attitude is due to ig^norance of the true 
perspective. 

(a) Judaism include* many civil elements under the head 
of reli^’icn ; conseiiueiitly many disi'iis.sions and prescriptions 
referring- to civil matters had to be dc.alt with by the religiou.s 
teachers. Similar legal arguments are to he foutul in every 
system of law worthy of the name. Every svstein must of 
necessity contain some elements of formal e.xpediency, if it is 
based on logic, since principles c.annot always he pushed to tlieir 
logituil coni'lusifin. Moreover, a legal (K'tton was often designed 
to preserve the memory of a princi|>lp, while alleviating the 
8tri<;t requirements of a law, esjx i tally if the fullilnient had 
become too ditfioult for the comniunily It imist l>e 

remembered that the scribe or Kabbi ha<i a twofold, if not a 
manifold, jversonality ; ho was a civil judge as well a.s a rcli;ri<>us 
teacher. It is not fair t-o confuse the two functions and ignore 
the different atfitude.s necessary for sncti a double po.N/tioti. 

It ie.sometimps not easy to draw a line of demarcation. Further, 
the duty of the scrilie was t-o sjiecify cicarlv what wjuj rcipiircd 
of the ])eople, to secure homogeneity of ]>racfice. It i.s obvious 
that the vague prohibition of work on the Sabbath would lead 
to public 8<.'andal and Sahbath-hroakirig, if tlie inlcqiretation of 
‘work’ were left to individuals. It was by siiciullcation and 
precision that a spiritual rest was a<'hieved. The Salihath was 
not merely a day of ‘ Don’ts.’ As a matter of fact, the circum- 
Bcribing of activities in the material sphere impelled a high 
sense of rest and consecration. This .statement i.s capable of 
simple proof. On the whole, in the course of time, the 
Sabbath laws have not been relaxed. The tendency has been in 
the opposite direction (I'kahurnlr). Cufcsequcntly the oh.serv- 
ance of the Saidvath must lie more rigid Lo-da\ than in the days 
of the early scribes. But no ortho<!ox Jew feels the Sabbath to 
he anything but a day of tnie delight, awaiU-d with eagerness 
and welcomed as a ‘ bride.’^ And this delight can he realized 
only from within. No non-Jew is competent to describe it, for 
this experience is one which he can never have enjoyed. The 
Sabbath is to the Jew a day of ecstasy and good cheer, not of 
restraint; it has a positive, not a negative, character. Only 
when the Sabbath spirit is lost does the day become irksome. 
When, for example, in order to indulge in some ainiiseinent or 
to perform some act which is mixlern. and, coriseiiuently, falls 
under no prohibition exactly specitied by the codes, hut which 
is, neverthelcHg, obviously out of keeping with the Sabbatical 
spirit, the prohibitions are circiimvefited and are observed in 
the letter and not in the spirit, then the restrictions are felt to 
be irksome. But the fault lies with the Sabbath evaders, not 
with the scribes. The result is that the breach of the letter 
»oon follows that of the spirit, and the oh.servance of the Sabbath 
is finally abandoned. Those who keep the Sabbath do not suffer 
a penitential gloom,*as is often falsely imagined : those who see 
only the restrictions, and not the underlving spirit, teiifi, in 
process of time, to lose the Sabbath altogether. It is therefore 
those who do not keep the .Sabbath that find it a burden. 1 

(b) Many arguments are theorelicAl, being of the nature of 
•xercises in logic and dialectic in which every hypothetical 
possibility has to be considered. Reuben and Simeon often 
correspond to John Doe and Richard Roe. 

(2) The work of the Pharisees and scribes is attacked by 
writers who desire to belittle Judaism, in order to exalt the 

I Of all the comprehensive verdicts on this important class, 
the most impartial and scientific may he found in an ordination 
sermon by Foakes Jackson, called ‘ Our Txird and the Pharisees,' 
published in the I'etfrhnrmtgh Diocesan Magazine^ Jan. 11)10, 
with which every orthfxlox Jew will be in agreement. Of larger 
scope, and equally praiseworthy, is R. T. Herford's Pharisaism 
(London, 101‘2). 

^ This is well shown by Hontefloro, Jvtdairm and St. Paul, 
p. 8‘2 f. 

*See O. H. Box, Spiritual Teaching of ths Jtwish Pr. Book 
[Judaism and Christianity : Short Studies], London, IdOfi, p. 18. 


rlaiurhter faith There are some who, conceiving nothing 

lhat religion the failure of Judaism. 1 his tendenev leads tp 
iverversions of fact, not always due lo ignorum'e Attention is 
Ileliheralolv focused on the ‘ mounUms suspended by a hair,' 
and the Phari.saic Rabbis are represented as casuisU and 
hypocrites, their vast spiritual activity being purj^sely oon- 
cc^aled. According to the writers of this class, Judaism is 
effete. It is not enough to say if.at the law is no longer obli¬ 
gatory on Thristians hecau.ue of the coming of Jesus. Judaism 
Ttself must he surnped as corrupt and therefore supersedeil. 

The iiilliience of the Phari.see.s was iiiimense. 
They were men of extreme [litfty and dtivotion, and 
their aim ^vas to sanetifv every )>liase of tlaily life. 
The Jew Ava.s to think of C'iod U\ every act, at every 
mumeiit. Not only must the command itself he 
observed ; it must be safeguanled by a ‘ ft*nc(^ ’ 
(s^i/dyh). Naturally anionj; so j^reat a party there 
were those who fell short of the hi^di ideal that was 
set them. Alexander Jannauis warned his wife to 
beware of the ‘false’ Pharisee. lii the famous 
])a.s.sa{;es of the Talmud (Jer. Per. ix. 5 [8], e<l. 
prine., fob IJa, outer cob, eil. Jitomir, 1858-64, p. 
119; M. Schwab, French tr., Paris, 1871, p. 171, 
or Fnjj;'. ed., 1886, p. 168 ; Hab. ; see also 

AhdthdeR. Nathan,pe\'e\ .xxxvii., ed. S. Srhechter, 
Vienna, 1887, p. 109 = 55^ ; see note 4 of Sehechter) 
.seven clas.ses of Pharisees are mentioned : he who 
accepts the Law as a burden ; he who acts from 
interested motives; he who counter-tialances ; he 
who i.s .sparirjo ostentatiously; he who asks to he 
shown a ^ood action, tliat he may do it ; he W'ho 
acts through fear ; and he wlio is inspired by love. 

The apparently sweeping condeinnation of the I’ltari^ce* in 
theOosj.els i.s perhapH ilue to the f.act that the rebukes wi're 
originally dire<-U*d against the hyjM-x ritiral I’iiarisees, who had 
disappeared in the time when tlie (Jospc'ls wi-re compi]e<l or 
('oj>ied. To the Christian si'rilte, after the desl nn’t ion of the 
Temple, these distinctions were unknown. Disonmiimtion wafl, 
thi-refore, meaningless to him, and M'a.s ronsequent 1 \ omitt-i-d. 
The re.suIt h.<vs been that the special I'ondemnat ion of a small 
minority hns been ma<le to inelmh* a larg-e and o'od n aring cIuhs 
of men. The presence of uiiright and noble I’harisees receiv es 
recognition in the NT in the account of NuTHlemus, who was 
also ‘ a ruler of the Jews ’ (Jn yia t>2 ifiJf), 

The j^reatest achievcnnuit of the I’liarisees w'as 
the advance which they tauglit in the doctrine of 
the future life. On this point, as also on the 
question of angels, they dillered from tin* Sadducees. 
Idle name of this party has been dcri\'ed from 
.yuldiq, ‘ riL'hteouH,’ or, with inort^ {oobability, from 
Saddq, Zatlok, the famous priest from wlmm, it is 
said, they claimed descent. As oj-posed to the 
Pharisees, who \vere largely democratiiq the Sail 
ducees \vere aristocratic. The Saddncei's did not 
accept the Pharisaic HdldkhCi. They maintained 
the iirinciple of ‘eye for eye’ literally ; the Phari¬ 
sees had long commuted the penalty (.see Funk, p. 

47 ; Judah Halevi, Kitclb al-Kkazdin.ed. llirsclifeld, 
pt. iii- § 46, p. 175). Tliey interpreted ‘the <lay 
after the Sabbath’ (Lv ‘23’*) literally, not, as their 
opponents, the ‘day after the festival.’ Their 
rejection of the doctrine of immortality was based 
on ethical principles. The founder, Anti;;onu8 of 
Socho, a disciple of Simon the Just, madff hi.s motto, 

‘ He not as servants that serve the master for the 
sake of gainint^ a reward, but be like servant.s who 
serve not for tlie sake of gaining a reward, and let 
the fear of Heaven be upon you’ {AhCth, i. 3; 
Singer, p. 184; K. T. Herford, in H. 11. Charles, 
Apoc. and Pstude.pifjr. of OT, Oxford, 1913, ii. 691 ; 
see, further, art. Sadducees). 

It must be observed that, when the Rabbis contrast two ways 
of serving OckI, ' from love ’ {mi'ahiihhdh) and ‘ from fear ’ 
{miyyirdh), and extol the former, they are practically in 
unconscioue agreement with this saying, because ‘ love ' here 
implie.s disinterested service, performed for its own sake. 
According to Antigonus, there was to be no reward in a life 
beyond the grave. The Sodducean doctrine of doing good for 
its own sake is perhaps ethically higher than tiiat of tiie 
Pharisees, but it is the doctrine for a saint and recluse, and is 
impracticable as a popular creed ; hence, if for no other reason, 
the Pharisaic party and form of belief were the more popular. 

The two parties, according to Josephus, differed also on the 
question of free will. The Pharisees held that man’s freedom 
of aotioD was limited. They ‘asoribs all to provi denes and to 
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G^, and yet allow that to act a« is riffht, or the contrary ia 
principally in the power of men ; althoukrii fate does eo-onerate 
In every action. . . . hut the Sadducei's take away fair* entirely 
and Hiipi)OHc that Oorl is not concerned in our doimr or not 
doin^ what is evil; and that to a<;t as is ^o,od or as is evil is at 
rnen sown choice, and each man atUches himself to the one or 
the other at will’ (Josephus, BJ ii. viii. 14). 

It would be wrong to imagine that the wljole 
C(xlo of life, efinecially the laws of ritual purity 
prescribed by the Pharisees was intended by them 
to be incumbent on all alike. The 'arn ha ares 
{q.v.), or multitude, was free from mo.st of these 
provisions, which were observed only by the 
n^hherirn, or ‘associates.' This has been con- 
clusively shown by A. Huchler {Der galildische 
'Am-ha Are^*, Vienna, 1906). Nor was the antagon¬ 
ism of Pharisee and'am luVare^ general, as is often 
thought. Had that been the ca-se, the Sadducees 
would have been more influential and popular. 

A third sect existed among the Jews, the Es- 
senes (y.v.), whose name is as inexplicable as the 
sect itself. Josephus ^BJ II. viii. 2 IT) gives a long 
account of their manner of life and forms of belieT 


They were communistic ascetics. They rejected pleasure as 
evil, owned projicrty in common, and recruited their numbers 
more by the adoption of children and the accession of prose¬ 
lytes than by marriajfe, which, however, they did not entirely 
avoid. Their piety was extraordinary, and they induli^ed in 
ritual lustrations. They were noted for their fldelitv ; ‘ whatso¬ 
ever they Bay is firmer than.’an fjath.’ They devoted themselves 

researches in ancient writin^^a and to the study of natural 
ine<iicine. They believed in the corruptibility of the body and 
the immortality of the soul. They believed in reward and 
punishment as an incentive to ri^;ht conduct. Many of their 
customs ^-ive evidence of some forei^m connexion, and it bus 
been su^'^esled tliat they dcrivevl some of their idc.x.s from 
Gnostic, I’ytbaj^nvrean, and Either sources. It is clear, however, 
that they formed but an isolated section, and that tliev cannot 
have entered vc-ry deeply into the life of the ]>eopIe. Tbcir in¬ 
difference to the Temple ritual was a sutheient cause for separa¬ 
tion, without their ascetic practices, which wouhi not ajipeal to 
a multitude. The most iini>ortant feature in connexion with 
the Kssenes is their mysticism. For their influence on the 
l;Cahh.ila see art. ^vabbala. 

The oldest Jewish scliisinatie.s were, of cour.se, 
the SamaritauH ( 7 .P.). After the fall of Samaria, 
tlie king of Assyria introduced immigrants from 
Babylon, (hitliah, Ava, Hamath, and Siipharvaim 
to replace the deported T.sraelites (2 K 


These settlors partially adopted Judaism, serving;: the God of 
Israel, but not entirely abandoning idolatry. In 4;-i‘2 11 .c. they 
were joined by Jewish exiles from Jerusalem who had (piar- 
relied with Neheiniah (Ndi ; Josephus, Ant. 11 . vii. 2, viii. 7). 
The dispute turned upon the (im stion of intermarriage. Being 
excludcil from worship at Jerusalem, they desired a temple of 
their ow'n. One of tlie refugees, Manasseh, a brother of ,Ia<ldua 
the high priest, had married a daughter of Sanhallat, the 
governor of Samaria. For this he was disiiualified from otheiat- 
mg at Jerusalem, and he therefore urged his father-in-law to 
cause an altar to be erected in .Shei'hcm. This was done, and 
the existence of a rival temple on Mount Gerizim further em¬ 
bittered the relations between the Jews and the Samaritans. 
During the Maccahiean wars the Samarilans sided with Anti- 
ochus(Jo8ci»hiis, Ant. xii. v. 5). Later, John Iiyreanusdestroyed 
their temple. They possessed the Peritateucii in a somewhat 
different recension, which they wrote in their own characters, 
resembling the ancient Semitic script, but none of the Prophets, 
whose inspiration they did not recognize. 

In aiblition to the books of Daniel, Chronicles 


(in part), and Ecclesiastes, and the works of the 
historian Josephus, other sources are available for 
information al)out this period. Tlie Apocryphal 
writings, in most cases contemporary, furnish abun¬ 
dant material, especially for a study of thought and 
religion. 

In using evidence from the Apocrypha, it must be borne in 
mind th.al we cannot bo dotinitelv certain that we have before 
us an illustration of general Jewish thought. One of the 
reasons that prevented the reception of the Apocrypha mtoUie 
canon was, no doubt, its divi'rgence, in some cases, from orthc^ 
doxy. It does not always follow that orthodoxy ciianged 
between the compilation of tho various Apocryplial writings 
and tlie formation of the canon. In some cases, books once 
orthodox, liave become Apocryphal, at least from the Jewish 
point of view, by reason of Christ lan or sectarian interpolations. 
Oonscquently care must be exercised 111 accepting statements 
from the Apocrypha as descriptive of Judaism generally. 

In the main, however, the Apocrypha 
a most valuable link between the 01 and the NI. 
The beliefs of the Pharisees are very largely in¬ 


spired and reflected by it. The doctrine of immor¬ 
tality is strongly developed in Daniel ( 12 “). In 
Wisdom (3^*’'-) it is associated with reward and 
punishment after death. 

‘The souls of the righteous are In the hand of God, and no 
torment shall touch them. In the eyes of the foolish they 
seemed to have died . . . but they are in peace. For even if 
in the sight of men they he punished, their hope is full of im¬ 
mortality . . . the Lord shall reign over them for evermore 
. . . and the faithful shall abide with him in love.’ ‘God 
created man for incorruption, and made him an image of his 
own everlastingness' ( 2 ''^). 

On the other hand, Ecclesiasticus has no clear 
belief in immortality, but, if anything, inclines to 
a Sadducean rejection of the idea. Ben Sirach’s phil¬ 
osophy was that punishment overtook the sinner in 
this life. If the righteous died unrewarded, his 
recompense lay in the good name which he left 
hehind him (see Bevan, p. 58 IT). The canonical 
book of Ecclesiastes definitely breaks with the 
idea, if, as is lield bv some scholars, the last 
chapter, especially v."^, an orthodox addition to 
obtain tlie inclusion of the book in the authoritative 
Scriptures. The writer of 2 Maccabees, who de¬ 
rived his history from Jason of Cyrene, is emphatic 
in his bcliid in a future life, even in the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body as well. That the latter idea 
seems also to have been held by Jesus may be 
deduced from Mk unless the words were in¬ 

tended purely metaphorically. The second book 
of Maccabees contains many verses which might 
be cited to instance the author’s unshaken belief 
in a future life. 

‘Thou, riilHcreant, dost release ub out of this present life, but 
the King of the world shall raise nj) us, who have died for his 
laws, unto an eternal renewal of life ’ (7^). ‘For these our 
brethren, liaving endured a short pain thatbringeth everlasting 
life . . . ’ (v.^Wi) Perha])H the most suggestive passage in the 
book is ‘For if he were not expeidJng that they that had 
fallen would rise again, it were superfluous and idle to pray for 
tho dead.’ 

The date of 2 Maccabees has been placed within 
tho period 60-1 B.c. ; slightly earlier were the 
so-cail(‘d Psalms of Solomon (70-40 B.c.), a collec¬ 
tion of distinctly Pluirisaic poems. In these the 
Sadducees are attacked aud seem marked out for 
eternal damnation, unless, indeed, repentance is 
considered tocommnte [lunishment. Tne doctrine 
of immortality is very strongly taught (TI. E. Kyle 
and M. K. James, Psal))}s of the Pharisees^ Cam- 
biiilge, 1891, p. li; see 13'-' 14’ 15*'"). 

In Judith there is no reference to a future state ; 
but this is probably accidental, and no argument 
can be drawn from this silence. Enough has been 
cited from the Apocryphal writings to prove that 
the doctrine of immortality was now firmly estab¬ 
lished in .Judaism. 

Tlie question of reward and punishment is as¬ 
sociated with the questions of immortality, evil, 
and free will. It has been doubted by some authori¬ 
ties (c.< 7 ., Kyle and James, p. 1 (d)) whether the 
stat-ement of .losephus, relative to the dill'erence 
between the Sadducees and Pharisees on free will, 
is accurate. The ninth Psalm of Solomon upholds 
man’s freedom and responsibility ; 

‘ Our works are subject to our own choice and power to do 
right or wrong in the works of our hands ’ (v. t). 

Several Apocryphal works deal with the problem 
of evil. There is not much advance in thought, 
but it must be remembered that, in the solution of 
this enigma, the progress of philosophy since Job 
has not oeen great. 'I’lie chief source, in the Apo¬ 
crypha, i 8 2 Esdra 3 . To the writer it is inexplicable 
that Israel should have been jiunislied for its sins, 
while the enemies of Israel have been alloweil to 
go free. The answer is to be found in a combina¬ 
tion of the existing solutions. The ways of God 
cannot be understood by man, and in time to come 
He will send retribution and recompense. Baruch 
and Enoch also deal with the problem. About this 
time the idea of original sin grew up ; but, as 
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Judaism lias never adopted this idea, care must be 
exercdsed in studyin^^ those early allusions, and in 
aeceptinjj^ their testimony as typical (but siie the 
theory of S. bevy, The Doctrine of Original Virtue, 
London, 11)07). 

The existence of an active power or powers for 
evil also comes into prominence, especially, though 
not exclusively, in the Apocalyptic writings (cf. art. 
Dkmons and Spirits [Jewish], vol. iv. p. 612it.). 
Not only such books as Enoch, which are full of 
demonology and angelology, but even Wisdom (2^^), 
contain such allusions; ‘13y the envy of the devil 
death entered into the world, and they that are of 
his portion make trial thereof.’ Perhaps this re¬ 
crudescence of demonology is due to the old repug¬ 
nance to ascribe evil to the Deity. Thus, Jubilees, 
in describing the temptation of Abiaham, makes 
tie; agent not the Deity, but an evil spirit, MastOmA 
p-yKirf.) later Chronicles of Jernlpnccl omit the 

incident entirely. Tohit also contains references 
to the devil (6^^ 8^) and to demons. 

The pessimism of Ecclesiastes represents one 
trend of thought, probably Sadducean ; Wisdom 
(1*^^ ) another: 

‘God made not death; neither delig;hteth he when the 
livinnf perish ; for he created all things that they miyht have 
heins^: and the generative powers of the world are hcaithsome, 
and there is no poison of destruction in them : nor hath ilades 
royal dominion upon earth.’ 

The Pharisaic teaching was predominantly opti¬ 
mistic, and the Rabbinic writings are full of the 
sentiment that this world is good : the observance 
of the Law was a joy in itself.^ It was good be¬ 
cause it was the handiwork of the Creator, who 
saw ‘that it was good.’ Probably the pessimism 
of the Essenes, as much as anything else, contri¬ 
buted to their disap[)earance. The fatherhood of 
Cod was one of the Keystones of Rabbinic teaching. 
‘The latter end of the righteous he calleth ha[)py ; 
and he vannteth that God is his father’ (Wis 2''T 
d'he immanence wuis always upheld, and the tran¬ 
scendental nature of the Deity w'as liehl to corres¬ 
pond with, not to contradict, His nearness to nian.^ 
The divine fatherhood w'as one of the answ'ors to 
the problem of sullering and a protection against 
the assaults of evil. 

Two l)ook3 of the Apocrypha, Ecclesiasticus and 
Wisdom, belong to the category of didactic litera¬ 
ture, devoted to the praise of wisdom. They are 
the counterpart of the OT Wisdom literature. 
With tlie Rabbis wisdom was often lauded, and 
its great powers are often enumerated, but it is 
synonymous wdth the Torah and connotes religion, 
whereas in the Apocrypha ‘ wdsdom ’ implies know¬ 
ledge in a wider sense. Wiiile ‘ the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom,’ general secular 
learning is sometimes meant. Hellenizing and 
perhaps Gnostic intluences may be held rcsspousible, 
to some extent, for the growth and spread of these 
ideas. 

Wisdom, as in the OT, Is personified. She saves Adam after 
the Fall, Lot from Sodom, Jacob from Esau, Joseph and Israel 
from Ej^ypt; in fact, she is God’s instrument (W is lonr.)^ ‘ py 
thy wisdom thou fonnedst man ’ {!>"); Wisdom is ‘ the arl ificer of 
all thin^ja’ (7--). Wisdom is ass(jriaied ) with the ‘ Word of 
God,’ though the Ixjgos theory is not developed very far. 

Perhaps the personification of wisdom, which, of 


of Solomon is the central position occui)ied by 
eschatological and Messianic ideas. In no portion 
of the Apocrypha is a clearer view^ j)res(uited or a 
more spiritual liero portrayed. The title is 

here, perhaps fe)r the lirst time, used in tlie sense 
of Messiah. Pss.-Sol. i723-«J'd particu¬ 

larly with the future deliverer. The time of his 
coming is concealed from human knowledge ; it 
will he heralded by great disasters. These were 
later known as the ‘ oirth-pangs of the Messiah’ 
{IwhhU Mdshiah). Thedeliverer w a,s to be descended, 
hut not supcrnaturally, from the house of David, 
the Davidic relation being a link wdth the Messiah 
of the pro})hets. He will be su[)rcme on earth, 
but under God; he will be king and priest; he 
wdll destroy ‘ proud sinners’ and break up the rule 
of the Gentiles, i.e. the Romans. He will restore 
the kingdom and gather in the outcasts of Israel. 
He will rule the nations and peoples in holiness 
and wisdom, and he will be know n for his justice. 
The era of universal peace and brotherhood is not 
so clearly indicated as by Isaiah. There are, 
however, distinct allusions to it; ‘There shall be 
no unrighteousness in his days,’ nor w ill he reign 
by means of war (Ps8.-Sol. 17'**’^'); ‘Blessed shall 
they be that shall be in those days, in that they 
shall see the goodness of the Lord wdiich He shall 
perform for tlie generation that is to come’ (18'^). 
The blessings are not to be restricted to Israel; 
the converted Gentiles shall share them. There 
is no reference to judgment, resurrection, or im¬ 
mortality. 

Ryle and James (p. Ivi) quote an earlier parallel from the 
Aloxandrino Sibylline Oraclixs, in the last quartt'r of the 2nd 
cent. BA'. Here (Orac. Sihi/ll. iii. 6ri2-fif>fi) the Messiah (calle<i 
‘King’)i3 sent by God to make war to cease from the whole 
worl»l, puni.sliing and rewarding, not in virtue of his own power, 
but by the authority of God. 

The views as to the Messiah were various and 
by no means uniform. Material deliverers were 
expected by some, spiritual by others. In such a 
complex situation it is dillicult to get a synoptic 
view'. In 2 Maccabees the Messianic element is 
meagre ; in 2 Esdras, on the other hand, the length 
of his dominion is specified as 400 years. Enoch 
associates the Messiah with the future life and 
reward and punishment (chs. 48-51, 90, (diaries, ii. 
‘216 ir., 2591L), and in the later Apocryphal books the 
idea is developed. Ecelesiasticii.^, w itli its disbelief 
in a future lite (17^* ^), has no jiluce for a Messianic 
personage. The absence of this idea is a distinc¬ 
tive mark of Sadducean origin. 

The Sadducecs w'cre probably not lacking in 
devotion to the Torah ; their observance was per¬ 
haps less extensive, but not less fervent. Tliey 
rejected the s^ydgh, or fence, which the Pharisees 
erected. They did not insist so strongly and 
frequently as the Pharisees on the necessity for 
observing the Law, because this was taken for 
granted. 

The Sadducees hod ' their traditiona os to the way the Law 
ahould be carried out in practice, but they refused to make the 
authority of the Scribes absolute. It is sometimes said that 
the Sadducees were analogous to the moib'rn rationalists. The 
e.omparison is not a ba))py one ... it would rather lie to those 
in the eighteentii cenlury who adhered to the church of the 
fashionable cla.sse8, resenting any religious claim upon them 
outsido the routine of conventional decencies, and bitterly 


course, can be paralleled in Proverbs, as in 8^'-'9^, opposed the fantastic "enthusiasm,” as they called it, of the 
may be regarded as the first stage in the growth of followers of Wesley’ (Bevan, p. 12 : 9 . 

angelology. Except in the definitely Apocalyptic ^ ‘ stern judgment ’ is threatened, ‘awfully and 
books, angels seem to have been used as poetical sw'iftly,’ upon those in ‘high place’ who have 
images, and regarded from a figurative point of not kept the Law The aim of the book 

'view. In Jubilees, however, and in the ABeennion \ nf Judith, the eon\poH\tion of which has been as- 
oi laaiah, very advanced angeioiogy—e.g., division i either to the age ol the NVaeeahees ox 

inU) groups and grades—occurs. Botn of these the period ioWowing Pompey’s attack on Jernsaiem 
liooks are later in date, and the references belong in 63 B.C., is to extol the Law. The Sabbaths and 
to Christian rather than to Jewish A])ocryp}ia. festivals are mentioned (8* 10^), firstfruits and 
Perhajis the most distinctive feature in the Psalms tithes (IP*), and circumcision (14*®). Tobit is 
I See c. G. Monteflore, Judaic and St. Paul, p. 28ff. similar to Judith in enjoining strict adherence to 

J. Abelson, Immanence 0/ Qad in Rabbinical Lit., Introd. the Law ; the dietary laws, farstfruite, chanty, 
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)rayer, and re[)entance are H})ecially emj)liasized. 
larucJi, Jubilees, and tbe Ibsaliiis ef Solomon all 
‘rnafj:nify the Law and make it honourable.’ In 
Leclesiasticus, on the other hand, the funetion of 
the scribe is that of a i)hiloso|)lier rather than a 
reli^dous instructor (IIOJ ; he is an expounder of 
ancient lore, of sententious doctrine, rather than 
of statutes and ordinances. This does not mean 
that t,he Law is lightly esteemed ; it was a self- 
evident truth that the Commandments were to be 
carried out; and the maxims and wisdom of 
I^cclesiasticus were intended, doubtless, as a com¬ 
plement to the more essentially practical teaching 
of the other books. 

The attitude towards the Law may be paralleled 
bv that adopted towards the Temple and sacrihces. 
No liner tribute to the ecclesiastical system can be 
found than the magnificent eulogy of Simon, tlie 
son of Onias, the great high priest, the type of the 
K6hen Sedek, in Sir 60. Great as was his well- 
deserved popularity, one feels tliat some, at least, 
of the praises are intended for the office rather than 
for the personality of the occupant. Significant is 
his^ motto, ‘ Upon three things the world is based : 
upon the Torah, upon the Temple service, and upon 
the practice of charity’ {AbOth, i. 2 ; Singer, p. 
184; Charles, ii. 691). His disciple, Antigonus of 
Socho, the founder of the Sadducees, is hardly 
likely to have inculcated a dislike of 'rernple ritual, 
having been the pupil of so distinguished a high 
pri( 3 st. Lcclesiasticus, like Ecclesiastes, makes no 
great point of the sacrihcial system ; like the Law, 
it was taken as a matter of course (see also Jth 

Finally, reference should be made to an apprecia¬ 
tion of natural phenomena,^ just as in the Esalms 
and in Job the poeticial genius was impressed by 
the beauty of the world. It is re-echoed in sucli 
stirring passages as Sir 42 f. 

Little has been said hitherto as to the domestic 
ractices ® and personal religion of the Jews. 
Jiese subjects can be dealt with more conveniently 
in the next epoch. 

3. To the completion of the GemSra.—Isaiah 
had warned his countrymen against appeals to 
foreign powers for aid. The unreal glamour of 
such alliances scarcely concealed the silken but 
ell'ective fetters of vassalage. Judah, flattered at 


cipitate a conflict vdiich their (*pponents might 
have avoided or at least mitigaled. 

'I'he inlluence of Roman government on Judaism 
was m.'inifest in three ways: ( 1 ) tlie functions of 
the Rabbis became more exclusively rtiligious than 
civil or |»olitical ; ( 2 ) the unity of the Roman 
hanpire stimulated the growth of the T)ias))ora ; (9) 
the Roman period witnessed perliaps the most 
fruitful epoch of internal religious expansion and 
constructive development in Judaism. To begin 
with, the civil authority of the Rabbis was dimin¬ 
ished by curtailing tin? jurisdiction and sanction of 
the Jewish courts. T 1 h‘ right of giving ilecisions 
in questions involving tinance was a])rogated in 
the time of R. Simon b. Shetsh, during (lie reign of 
Alexamler Jamneus ; the power of inllicting the 
death penalty was susyieiuled forty years before 
the fall of the Temple (Jer. SdnJi, I 80 , inner col., 
line 24of first perek, ed. Krotosebin, 1866; Schwab’s 
tr., Paris, 1888, p. 228; see CuiMKS AND PUNISH¬ 
MENTS (Jewish), vol. iv. pp. 288-290). This 
limitation of the powers of the Rabbis served to 
intensify (he ill-feeling between the Jews and the 
Romans, but it did not cause the disa[)pearance of 
the Jewish laws in those splieres where tliey were 
no longer otierative. The attention of tlie schools 
was centnai on the discussion of civil and social 
enactments and prescriptions, even though their 
practical apiilication was, at the time, impossible. 
The debates and decisions, being incorporated in 
the Gemarii, have preserved faithfully a detailed 
record of these laws. The tendency of the Rabbis 
was, henceforward, to become religious teachers 
rather than civil officials. In the time of the 
Sepphoris academies, there w-ere bitter feuds be¬ 
tween the Jewish civil and religious officials. This, 
however, must not be taken to imj>ly the rise of a 
new class of ju’ofessional Rabbis. A new’ class of 
Jewdsh civil servants arose, called Parnasim,^ etc., 
who were often in antagonism to the Rabbis. 
They were tax-gatherers and administrators, and 
are reproached for many evil practices (see A. 
Rudder, Pol. and Soc. Leaders of Jew. Comm, of 
Sepphor'is, London, 1909). But the Rabbis re¬ 
mained, as before, private individuals. In general, 
they were accustomed to earn their living, not 
by teaching, but by some occupation or handi¬ 
craft. 


the idea of being an equal ally of a mighty monarch, 
was, in point of fact, reduced to a depomlent 
subject State. Exactly the same political error 
was committed by the liasnionieans, in seeking the 
aid of Rome. AV herever the eagles once set foot, 
the country ultimately fell under Roman rule and 
was deprived of every vestige of independence. 

It may be argued that, in any case, Judma could 
not have remained unnoticed, but must inevitably 
be drawn into contact with the great world power. 
This is true; but, had Judas not broken with the 
l^asidtm, it is possible that dissolution of the 
Jewish State might have been accomplished more 
peaceably. The pious party—whether yftsldtm 
or Pharisees—w'ere supremely inditferent to the 
personality of their civil rulers and the political 
system by which they were governed. So long as 
freedom of worship was secured, they were ready 
‘ to render unto Coesar ’ his due. The Maccabiean 
princes and the Sadducees, being eager for national 
and political independence, could not fail to pre- 

1 There is considerable doubt whether Sir 60 refers to Simon i., 
son of Onias i. (310-291 b.c.), or to Simon ii., son of Onias ii. 
(\^n0 s.c.'), or to Simon I»\.ao,co.bsDua n.c.\ the words i 

‘ Son of Oniiv.^’ bein^; tben ^\ow. Sa-yings of the 

Jew. Fathers'^, Cambridijc, 1897, p. 12; U. T. Andrews, 2’h« 
Apocryphal Books^ London, 1908, p. S3 ; G. H. Hox and W.O. E. 
OeslerUy, in R. H. Charles, i. 293, 607, decide In favour of 
Simon II. 

3 See Monteflore, Judartm and St. Paul, p. 46. 

* See also art. Festivals and Fasts (Jewish), rol. t. pp. 
B79 881. 


R. Gamaliel m. (first third of Ist cent, a.d.), the son of R. 
Judah the Prince, s.aid ; ‘All study of the Torah without work 
iuu.mI in the end be futile and become the cau^'e of tiin ’ {Ahnfh, 
ii. ‘2 ; Singer, p. 187 ; llerford, in Charles, ii. 09;')). R. Zadok 
(1st cent. A.i).; used to say : ‘ Make not of the Torah a crown 
wherewith to aggrandise thyself, nor a spade wherewith to 
dig'; quoting dilhd's motto, ‘ He who makes a worldly use of 
t.he crown of the Torah shall waste away,' he deduce* that 
‘w'hosoever derives a j)rofit for tiimself from the words of the 
Torah is helping on his own destruction ( 16 . iv. 7 ; 8inger, p. 
190 ; Herford, p. 704). 

The share of the Roman Emjiire in the growth 
of the Diaspora is almost incalculable. Jewish 
settlements arose in many distant lands and cities. 
Many causes stimulated the spirit of travel and 
colonization among the Jews. The })eacefu]nes8 
of life in a Roman province, as compared with the 
turbulent conditions prevailing in Palestine, must 
have induced many Jews to settle abroad. Com¬ 
merce and deportation were other factors. Life 
in Palestine was considered superior to foreign 
residence (see Judah Halevi’s KitCib al-Khazarl, 
tr. Hirschfeld, pt. ii. 22, p. 98; Gittin, 8a, etc. ; 
Abdth de M. Nathan, 2nd text, pevel^ xxxix., ed. 
Schechter, p. 64^ [ = 107]; Keth. llU/>and 111 a ; cf. 
JE \x, \_\^b5’] 50^ LR espeeiaWy as many laws eeu\d 
\ Re iulhWed only in tVie Holy Land. P>ut tbe Jews 
outside were not forgetful of their religious duties. 
Of this there is abundant evidence. In earlici 
days, the Egyptian Jews at Sycne, as may be seen 
from the pajiyri, observed the Passover, and used 
1 On the functions of these offloiais see JJ? ix. [1906] 641 f. 
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the Jewish formula of inarriai^e, ‘Thou shalt he 
my wife,’ not the eustomary I’at.vptian derlaration 
‘Thou shalt he my huslciml,’ IMiilo {dc 
iyfoi/sis,i\. 1.S7 [Man^M*y]: ed. L. Cohn and V. Wend 
land, Berlin, 1902, iv. 2(i4f. ; tr. Cohn, Hreslau, 1909, 
i. 302) bears testimonv to the strictness witl 
whicli their descendants Kent the Sabbath, abstain 
ing from all manner of work, neither kindling lires 
nor carrying burdens, nor in any way violating 
the Pharisaic In Syria, too, Judaism 

flourished and spread (see Josephus, BJ Vii. iii. 
3). From the Babylonian business documents 
of the great commercial house of Murashu and 
Sons, in which documents many Jewish names 
occur, Samuel Daiches luis shown how great was 
the zeal for Judaism existing among the Jews in 
Mesopotamia {The Jews in Babylonui in the Time 
of Ezra, London, 1910). 

Judaism had also planted itself firmly and ex 
tensively witliin the Roman Empire. The allusions 
of the classical writers are instructive. Already 
before the time of Pompey’s comiuests, dews were 
to be found in the Italian cities (II. Craetz, Hist, 
of the Jews, Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, ii. 67). 
Jewish captives, brought to Rome as slaves, were 
freed by tlieir co-religionists ami added strength 
to the dewisli community. The hostile, or at all 
events contemptuous, attitude of Horace, Tacitus, 
and Juvenal was due to the inveterate Roman 
pride of race ratlier than to knowledge ; it retlccts 
a superficial popular verdict, not a judgment of 
matured retlexion. But such phrases as ‘ in qua 
te (piaero proseuclia’ (Juvenal, iii. 296) are illumi¬ 
nating for the history of Judaism. They show 
that Jews brought their w(jr>hi|) witii them in 
their wanderings, and that their synag<ignes were 
numerous and well known, Cavsiir, like Alexander 
and Napoleon, favourc<l the Jews, who greatly 
mourned his death (SmTonius, Ccesar, 84). He 
supported and freed Aristolmlus, and Ids influence 
was a valuable protection, for he allowed the Jews 
to perform their worship in Roiue,^ Augustus de¬ 
creed the inviolability of synagogues, and exemt>ted 
Jew's from api)eaiiiig in the law-courts on the 
Sabbath and on Friday after the ninth hour.^ 
Judaism w’as indeed a missionary religion. Tlie 
disgust at the iiollowriess of the old faith was 
causing many cultured Romans to waver in their 
allegiance to the gods of the Capitol, and a desire 
for the truth was making itself felt. The Jews 
were keen missionarie.s. They ‘compassed sea and 
land ’ (Mt 23'“) to make one [)ro8elyte ; they strove 
not to win lukewarm adherents, but to implant a 
fervent belief in Judaism, and to make the new¬ 
comer twdce as zealous as themselves (see also 
Clement of Alexandria, Strom, vii. 15 \FG ix 
524 f.J). 

Apart from religious ties and the common bond 
of the Hebrew language, one of the strongest links 
that united Jew's scattered in diflerent lands wa.s 
the tax of a third of a shekel, to be applied to the 
Temple. This was ordained by Nehemiah (lO^^*-) 
a.s a voluntary contribution, and it was loyally 
collected and forwarded from all parts. One of 
Cicero’s orations, Flacco, was delivered in 

defence of a certain praetor of that name, who 
had seized two hundred pounds of gold which the 
Jews of Aparaea, Laodicea, Adramyttiura, and 
i’ergamos had prepared to send to Jerusalem. 
Cicero pretends to be in fear of the Jewish memlMjrs 
of the audience—an argument which, if not purely 
rhetorical, would show to what influence Jew’s had 
attained in public life. Under Severus, Judai.sin 
became a religio licita. Proselytes to Judaism 
were numerous, in high circles as well as among 
the populace, both in Rome and in Asia Minor. 

> Jf)8. Ant. Iiv. viL 4, X. 8; Dio Cassiui, xJi. 18, 

2 Jos. .4 nt. XVI. vi. 1-7. 


Their position was sulhciently important to require 
a special treatise of th(‘ (RunfirA,, containing laws, 
etc., afleding them. 'I'liis treatise is Mass, Gerim 
and belongs to the apj>endix of smaller Massekhtdth. 
The proselytes of the gJite, ger hash-sha'ar and gtr 
tdshab (see I)t 5'^ 14'^'; 'Ah. Actrd, 646), who accepted 
part of the 'I’orah, that is to say, the ‘ Seven 
Noachian Precepts’ (for which see ERE iv. 245*), 
are distinguished from the gere sedek, or fujl pro¬ 
selytes, for w’hom a blessing w'as added to the 
'AinUldh (see Singer, p. 48), 'Fhe translations of 
the Bible into Creek, by Aquila, and into Aramaic 
(the Targurn Onkelos fuig-gcr), are luscribed to pro¬ 
selytes. Queen Helena of Adiabene, her son Izates, 
ana King Monobazus adopted Judaism before the 
time of Claudius (Josephus, Ant. XX. ii.); Flavius 
Clemens, the cousin of Doinitian, died a martyr 
for his adopted Judaism in a.d 95, his wife and 
bdlow-convert, Flavia Domitilla, being exiled to 
Pandataria (see Dio Cassius, Ixv’ii. 14 ; and art. 
Pro.sklytk.s). 

As a rule, Rome did not persecute for religious 
motives, preferring to overlook nonconformity 
wherever pos.Mible ; but willi the spread of Judaism 
and of Christianity the refu.sal to sacrifice to the 
Emj)eror or to look on him as a deity was regarded 
as treason, and punished wdth death. The jirivate 
and jmblic life of Rome w’as so (dosely associated 
w’ith idolatry that intercourse between Jew and 
Roman was very restricted. Every civic or social 
act or custom was allied to idolatrous worship or 
the pouring of libations to heathen deities. The 
refu.'^al to i>articipate caused the Jew’s, and the 
("hristians too, to ne regarded as atheists^ and as 
unsociable iiaters of mankind. 'Die problem of 
regulating this intercourse was serious. (.)n the 
one hand, Jew’s had to be kept entirely free from 
'anticipation in idolatry; on the otln^r hand, the 
{abbi.s w’cre arixioiis to enable the Jews to mix 
W’ith their neighbours, as far as w’as con.sistent 
with a striid observance of Judaism, for soidal and 
commercial purj)oses, so that the lot of the orthodox 
Jew should not be too rigorous. Henci^ tlie treatise 
'Ab6dd Zdrd and the enactments of 'rertullian (see 
the Introd. in W. A. L. Elmslie’s ed. of Abodd 
Zdrd in TS viii. 2 [1911]). Of the 316 diflerences 
between the schools of Hillel and Sbainmai, 18 are 
connected with intercourse with pagans and the 
use of pagan articles of food. The discussion of 
these diflerences, in the house of Ananias b. 
Hezekiali b. (laron, became very acrimonious, and, 
it is said, finally led to blows. It was afterwards 
regarded as a day of black misfortune to Israel, 
no les.s disastrou.s than the day on which the Golden 
Calf was set up (see Mishna Shabb., i. 4 fl’. ; Bab. 
Shahb. 13a, 17a, etc. ; Tos. Shabb. i. 16=:M. S. 
Zuckermandel, Pasewalk, 1880-82, p. Ill, 1. 2). 
This is, doubtless, a verdict of posterity on the 
consequences of interdicting intercourse with 
heathen so strictly. The Jews adopted much from 
the Romans. Idie HaggS.d& for Passover, or order 
of domestic ceremonies, with which this festival is 
observed, is saturated with customs copied from 
Roman etiquette. 

The menu 'ab ovo usque ad mala’ is represented by the 
ard-boiled egrys, eaten just before the meal, and the hdreseth 
(applet soaked in wine and spices); the piece of unleavened 
bread^ aJU,l6mdn (airb Ku)nrjt(, «w/xov, ‘after tne feaat,’ or perhapt 
wt ‘durin^f the meal'), takes the place of the usual 

lestert of applet for a sp^-ial reason on this nijfht. The method 
4 ‘ leaning at the meal is that of the triclinium ; the prescrip¬ 
tion of four glasses, reminiscent of the propinatio or tixlng of 
the number of glasses and proportion of wine by the arbiter or 
dictatrix bibendi (tee Hor. Ones iii. xix. ; Plautus, Pert. v. i. 

10 ff.), it most instructive ; the number of glasses usually corre¬ 
sponded to the number of letters in the name of the chief guest, 
tour would obviously represent the Tetragrammaton. This and 

Si .. . iytcArjfjM aBtS-ryfrof, v<p’ Kal oAAoi ii ra 
Uiv lovSauoy «^OKf\XoyTti yroWoi ttaT«SiKiia^rj<ray, sal oi piy 
TreOayoy, oi Si n^y yovr ovaiity iarepri&Tfc-ay (Dio Oassius, 
xvii. 4). 
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the ‘mixin^f of the wine/ the *dippint;,’ etc., are all iuHtances 
which Hhuw how tlie ritual of Judai.sm liaH pro.s. i v.-d innocent 
manners and custoint. Lx>rrowed from Roman dinner lahleb. 

lu aiiotilur way, too, the Diaspora wa.s allected 
by the shiftin^^ of the schools. Dalilee was a 
barbarous district before the Kabbinical academies 
were transferred to Usha, Sepphoris, and Tiberiiis. 
Mesopotamia, on the otlier hand, was a more fruit¬ 
ful soil and actually ‘lent’ learning to Palestine, 
80 that Uillel ‘ brought’ liabylonian wisdom to the 
land of Israel.* As in the case of Christianity, the 
growth of the Diaspora was not entirely a source 
of strength. When Judaism spread abroad, sects 
arose within. 

A contrast has often been drawn between the 
Jews of h^gypt and tho.se of Me8o})otaniia. On the 
whole, the latter country was more favourable to 
the grow til of the sjiirit of Judaism. liabylon is 
the birthjilace of the lai 'mr Talmud, umiying in its 
inlllienee on .Judaism ; Egypt is the home of the 
Septuagint, which was superseded by Aquila’s 
version and became the heritage of the Greek 
Church, as well as of Philo Judmus {q.v.)^ whose 
philosophy, though important in its day, cannot 
lor a moment be compared with the teachings 
of the PabyIonian Kabbis in its im})ortarice for 
Judaism. Ihe .Jewish communities of h'gypt seem 
to have lluctuated and disappeared iHuiodically, at 
all times. Thus, when the Arab general, Amr ibn 
al-‘A§, conquered the country (A.D. (>40-642), no 
mention is made of the Jews among the religions 
enumerated in the treaty of peace with the 
Mu kaukis. The Jews of Egypt and of Meso[>o- 
tarnia were mostly orthodox ; but sects, more or 
less heretical, manifested themselves in Palestine 
at an early date. .Justin Martyr enumerates 
{Died, extra Tryph. 80 [PO vi. 665]), besides the 
Sadducees ami Pharisees, the (ienistie, Meristae, 
Galilei, Hellcniani, and JJaptistie.^ Clement of 
Alexandria also mentions {Strom, vii. 15 [PG ix. 
524]) the existence of Jew ish sects.® Against the 
sectarie.s, or Minim—n. ti'rm which at certain 
periods includeii .Jewish Christ ians—a special corn- 
mination, drawn up by Samuel the Younger (early 
part of 2nd cent.) at the rcMpicst of Gamaliel, 
was added to tin; Eighteen Pcnetlictions.^ 'hhe 
Boethusians,® a Sadducean sect, were descended 
from Simon b. lhanhus of Ah'xandria. The Cairo 
(ienizah has recently fui ni.slu'd documents of an un¬ 
known group of sectaries. These have been edited 
by S. Schechter {Duruments of Jewish Sectarie.'i, 
i., Cambridge, 1910), wdio attributes them to a 
Zadokite sect at Damascus founded in Maccabaean 
times. 

This hypothesis has been disputed, however, by many of the 
•cholars who have devoted themselves to the book. See Israel 
Ixivi {HKJ Ixi. (mil] 101-206): M. J. I^aj-ranK^e {Hli, new ser., 
ix. (1912J 2ia-240, .121-;^); W. Bachcr (ZfiUchr. far hebr. 
Bibl., vol. XV. [1911], no. 1, pp. 13-25); G. Margoliouth 
(Athirurtim, 2C Nov. 1911, Bxp, viii. ii. (1911J 499-517, iii. 
[1912] 213-235), who believes that the Zadokites rcKarded John 
the Baptist as the Messiah and Jesus as the teacher of rijfhteous- 
neas ; K. H. Charles (ii. 786 Cf.), who re^rnrds the book as the 
composition of a party (not a sect) originating among the 
Sadauoees, but closely related to the Pharisees, and writinjf 
between 18 and 8 b.c. ; and A. Biichler (JQH, new ser., iii. 
[1912-13] 429-485), who regards the hook as coming from the 
period preceding the Karaite schism. At all events, this sect 
agrees with the Zadoki’tes of Kiri^isanl, mentioned in the Kitdb 
cu-Anwdr (‘ Book of Lights’), in opposing Kabbinic ordinances 
In aeveral particulars, noUbly divorce and the regulation of the 
calendar. _ 


1 Bee last line of Stikka, 44a, and Rashi, in loc. 

* These sects were known to Eusebius {HE iv. xxii. 6 ) from 
the work of an older author, Hegesippus ; and Epiphanius (//ter. 
xvU. [PO xli. 266]) mentions as a Jewish sect the Hemerobap- 
tlit», who are the nnnr (Bab. Ber. 22a; Jer. Ber. iii. 

6 , c), not to be confused with the Essenes. 

» On the various pairistic references cited above see 8 . Knuiss, 
‘ The Jews in the Works of the Church Fathers, JQR v. [1892- 
931 122-167, vi. [189.3-94] 82-99, 226-2(11. 

i See JB viii. [1904 ] 595, xi. [190.5] 281. 

» InUralia, they were strict Sahhatanans and did not believe 
that np^rrn^ .inn n:j-Tv_ oian 4.36). 
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Aiiotlicr Sadducean .sect was that of the J)osi- 
thcaiis (see art. ‘ Dositlieus’ in JA’iv. [ 1903] 643 f.). 
'I’lie (Jpliites and Maasenes, serpent-worshijipcrs, 
were (inostic sects that scarcely come within the 
coniines of Judaism (see Graetz, ii. 378, and 
cf. KRE vi. 238f.). Within orthodox Judaism 
di.ssent was not wanting. In addition to tlie 
schisms caused by pseudo-Messialis, sucJi asTheudas 
and Judas (Ac 5-^^), in general, there was a great 
gap ot thought between J'alestiiie and Galilee in 
[>articular. 'The Nortli was, for a long time, ignor¬ 
ant and su})erslitious, and eB])ecially in such points 
as demonology dillcrences may be seen betwcMUi 
I’alcstiue ami Galilee (see art. Demons AND Sl'lKlTS 
[Jewish], vol. IV. }>. 612 f.). Eurther, the ill-feeling 
was great between the Rabbis and the Jewish 
ruling classes in Scpplioris during the 2nd and Jrd 
centurie.s. It was not .so strong, on the other 
hand, between the educated classes and those 
known as'am ha-dre^, as is often maintained {e.g. 
in art. 'Am Ha-are.s, vol. i. p. 385 f.).* 

Christianity was, of course, the most important 
and enduring of all the sects. A general considera¬ 
tion of Christianity and of its relalion to Judaism 
mu.st be reserved till the end of the article. For 
the moment it will sullice to mention the circum¬ 
stances that close alliuity existed between the 
teaching of its founder and that of the I^ssenes ; 
tliat CJiristiauity, like Judaism, sjuead rapidly in 
the Roman Empire, chiefly where Judaism hail 
fructified the soil by its teachings ; and that Chris¬ 
tianity, like Judaism, soon developed sects and 
dissensions. 

The thr(^e great prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, arose at national erise.s when their aid was 
most needed. All of them preached the doctrine 
of the .survival of the Remnant, but in none of them 
was this Isaianic principle so strongly marked as 
in their great successor, R. Johanari l>en Zakkai. 
Tliis great teacher .saw, like Jeremiali, tliat J udaism 
could indeed survive the lo.ss of a temple, that it 
was universal, not national, and that it could 
nourish as well in forcugn lands as at home, lie 
saw, like Isaiah, that the great mass of the people 
were irreeluinuible, and that the hope of Israel lay 
in the survival of a loyal Remnant. For this reason 
he managed to cscai>e from the siege of Jerusalem, 
and, })reseuting liiiusolf to Titus, craved a boon. 
This was granted, and he received permission to 
found a school at Jamnia (.Jabrie, between Jalla 
and Aslidod). This school proved the salvation of 
Judaism. After the fall of the Temple, wdien despair 
w’as universal, it was from this scliool that new 
hope w^ent forth and a new epoch developiul in the 
history of Judaism. Now indeed Judaism became 
essentially a religion of a book, but it w as a living 
book, the pages of which w^ere loyal liuman hearts. 
As the Return from Babylon resulted in the dis¬ 
semination of the Written Law% so this ‘ Return,’ 
or revival, resulted in the elucidation and ultimate 
codification of the Oral Law ; it laid the foundation 
of the Talmud. 

The name of ‘ scribes ’ {Sdf^rim) w’as given to 
the earlier l^harisaic Rabbis, the last of whom 
was Simon the Just. The Soferim formed the inys- 
teriou.s body known as ‘ the Great Synagogue ’ (nD33 
[^AbOth^ i. 2]). Whether this was an actual 
assembly or a name given to certain Rabbis is a 
much disputed point. 

On the one hand, 8 . Funk vrr\te^{Entsl. Talmuda, p. 88 ) : 
* Die GroHse Versamtnlung war xunachst eine politische Oberbe- 
horde und alssolche eine gesetzgebende Korperschaft. Da aber 
ein grosser Teil derselben, zunachst die Pnester und Leviten, 


J Cf. A. Buchler's pamphlet, cited above m. 691*A: ‘The 
Rabbis reciprocated the feeling (of hatred], but it found expree- 
sion only in burlesque exaggerations (e.f/. those quoted in art. 
'Am Ha-arbb) addressed to scholars, which betrayed tlieir 
incapacity of doing barm, and, I think, the insincerity of their 
hatred ’ (p. 58). 
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den Uohen und hochiten Knltusbehorden vorstanden, ist •• 
selbstveratAndlich, dass auch rtliK'iose Anordnung:eii dure, 
die 9 « Veraarnmlung getro/Ten wnrden. Was die Soferiin in dei 
Schulen gelehrt, wurdo durch dies© zuin Oesetze erhoben.’ Oi 
the other hand, H. K. Ryl« Canon of th* OT, Loiulon, 1802 
Excursus A, where all the evidence is g'iven)ta^V9 (p. 270) ; ‘ Th 
evidence is quite insuffleient to justify us in reprding th^ 
“ Great Synajfopue " as an institution which ever played a real 
part in the history of the Jews ... it was, we believe, a dream 
of the Jew ish Doctors' (see also Taylor, p. 110 ; and, for Herford'- 
theory, his Pharisaisjn, p. 21). 

The successors of the Soferira were called 
(from Aram. tend^Ueh. shdnd, ‘to repeat’). Thei 
teaching is, in consequence, called the Mishna (on 
which see art. Talmud). The Soferim formulated : 
the Tannaim repeated. The Tannaite period was 
less constructive than conservative. This teaching 
wa-s naturally not uniform. It was preservec 
verbally, under various forms, until collected b} 
K. Judali the Prince {150-210), who made the re 
cension of R. Meir authoritative. Other versions 
were ‘external’ {Borait/id ; see annotated ed. o 
The Authorised Daili/ Prayer-Book, by I. Abrahams, 
p. xxv), or ‘additions’ {Tdseftd). All legal matter 
was c&UedHdld/c/ui, from Ti^pn, ‘ to walk,’i.g. a course 
of conduct. Ilomiletical and allegorical matter wai 
termed Ilaggadd (or Aggadd in Aramaic), fron 
the hiph'il ‘to declare, tell, relate’) of iJ), ‘to 
be conspicuous.* Midrash {q.v.), or exposition, 
was the Halakhic or Haggfttfic exposition of the 
Scriptures. 

It was noted for th« use of tht parabl*. which, though found 
in the OT, was revived and popularized by Jesus, if the theory 
is correct which is advanced by H. P. Ch.ajes, who maintains ^ 
that the word ‘ authority ' («Tou<T<.'a), in the phrase ‘he taught 
as one having authority ’ (Mt 720 ), should be ‘ parabls,’ tb« Ileb, 
root Vro meaning both ‘ rule ’ and ‘ proverb.’ 

After the Bar Kokhba war the schools were 
transferred to Galilee and, ultimately, to Babylon. 
In these schools the^ Mishna was debate<l by later 
Rabbis, known as 'AmOrdirn, and their discussions, 
in Palestine and Babylon, are called the Palestinian 
and Babylonian Geiru^ni respect iv(dy. The word 
Gurnard means ‘completion.’ Mi.-hnaand Gernarii 
together are called Talmud. Neither the Mishna 
nor tlie GemiirA was written down at first. They 
were preserved orally. 

Orest care must bo taken in citing these works. It must b« 
remembere<l ttiat they embody information extending over 
centuries, and that they frequently give individual thoughts 
and expres-sions. Evidence must be carefully w-eigheii and 
used with dis<’riminalion. The date, the place, and the autlior 
must he accurately noted. Evidence for Palestine is not always 
applicjihle to (lalilee or Babylon. Similarly, chronn)ngic.al unity 
must bo maintained. Further, tiie private circmiiMtances of a 
speaker and the politics of his age must he remembered. Thu.s, 
a Rabbi who li\ed in an age of persecution will scarcely have 
known the meaning of tolerance. One who lived in the midst 
of wicked an<i immoral non-Jews would hardly have recom¬ 
mended his pupil.s or his flock to mix with heathen. Haphazard 
citAtious are inaccurate and mislea<ling. 

The Talmud is a corpus juris rather than a code. 
The reduction of all the legal matter to an orderly 
code was the work of later generation.s, and the 
arrangement of the Talmud was calculated to help 
the memory by the a.ssociation of idea.s, by the u.se 
of mnemonic aids, and by latinoria tcchnica. The 
whole life of man is regulated, and every act of 
daily life is considered. Not only matters es.sen- 
tially religious are dealt with, but also civil matters, 
hygiene, archaeology, folklore, medicine, .science, 
and table etiq uette; indeed, the most heterogeneon.s 
subjects occur, so that of a truth the motto of the 
Talmud might be ‘quicquid agunt homines nostri 
farrago libelli.’ It must be remembered that the 
Talmud gives verbatim reports ; consequently, it 
must be judged not as an encyclopaedia or as a code 
of Justinian, but as a Hansard. Many coses are 
hypothetical or ideal ; many ‘ hair-splitting’ argu¬ 
ments are, in point of fact, exercises in logic and 
mental analysis (see above, p. 588*^). Hillel, who 
flourished arxiut 100 B.C. , and who introduced 
T^abvlonian learning to Palestine, perfected .'^even 
1 Markug-Studien, Berlin, 189ft, p. 11. 


measures of argument (see Tos. vii. ll.— 

Ziickermandel, p. 427, 1. 4; see also Schcchteri 
note, no. 12, on p. 110 — 556 of Abdtfi dt K. i\ctfhan, 
Text a’ perel> xxxvii., ed. Schechter), later de¬ 
veloped by R. Ishmael to thirteen (see Singer, p. 13). 
Hillel was the advocate of leniency Gnfoil), his rival 
Shammai, of rigour (mahmir). liillel’s example 
of leniency was followed by his grandson (lamaliel 
I., son of Simon, who ‘lightened’ the I..aw by his 
decisions. This Gamaliel greatly opposed violence 
in repre.ssing heresy, and it was he who advocated 
the release of Peter (Ac *^‘**). He is also known 
for legislation for the protection of women and his 
regulation of the calendar. For adetaih'd account 
of the Talmudic legislation see art. Talmud. 

It was probably duo to the rise of (’hristianity 
that the Canon ^ of the Bible was formed. The 
famous passage in Baba hathra, 146, etc. (which 
may be consulted in Ryle, op. cit., Excursus B), 
emoodies the trariitioiis of tlie selection of the 
Scriptures. Owing to the diflii.sion of lieretical 
l>ooks {hii}6nhn, a term which may indicate either 
secular books or prohibited heretii'al scriptures, 
and, probably, the Gosficls), measure.s had to be 
taken to protect the jieople from ascribing inspi¬ 
ration to documents tliat had no claim to such 
authority. 

‘ AjKM^ryphal books are called 'Qenurim, “hidden away," 
books pre8erve<I as ancient but not atiapted for public reading 
. . . (books) whose canonicity was disputed . . . different, in 
spite of the similarity in the derivation of the word, from 
Aj>ocrvpha. The name denotes doubt rather than final r«j«c- 
tion ’(Ryle, p. 187). 

It is said that the fiercest light raged about the 
nclusion of Canticles and licch'siastes, the former 
because the allegorical interpretatiun was not 
iniversally adopted, the latter because of its 
Sadducean tendencies. The strength of 'Akiha was 
excited in tlndr favour, and the hook.s re'*eived tlie 
tamp of canonicity, i.e. they were said ‘ to delile 
he hands.’ 'I'hi.s e.xqires.'^ion is indicative of the 
are for books inculcated by tln^ Kahhis. In order 
,o ensure safety and to piescrve tin* siu'olhi from 
3 areh‘s.s handling, they wore declared to be ‘un¬ 
lean’ (.see the Mishna, ticatisc Yndagini). 

The .lews, at the fall of the Temple, may be 
ivide<i into three groups, ea< li of which may be 
.ypified by a rcpre.sentative hero. M 'I’lnu'e was 
lie party of extreme nationali-tn, tlie party of the 
;ealuU, who utterly rejmdiated Rome. An ex- 
inple of this class was'Akiba, who supported the 
evoltof Bar Kokhba against Hadrian. The great- 
ess of 'Akiba’s work as a Halakhist was nearly 
ost through the terrible nersecutions and wholesale 
xterminations that followed the supprc-sion of 
he revolt which he had encouraged as a nationalist. 
Akiha stood for nationalism, but he stood for the 
lalakha as well, and in this respect he dillers from 
le zealots and from Bar Kokhba, wlmse aims 
/ere almost wholly politicjil (.see, further, art. 
Vkiba ben Jo.SF.ru, vol. i. pj). 274-276). (2) At 

he other extreme stood Johaiian ben Zakkai, who 
epresents the old ya.sidman idea in its purest 
)rm. He and his followers concentraUul on the 
Haldklifi., and were indifferent to politics. Jo^i- 
nan, like Jeremiah, was denounced a.s a traitor, 
because, like .Jeremiah, he realized the hopelessness 
d resistance, and saw that ho|>e lay only in submis- 
ion and in strict attention to the Law. He was 
.objected to persecution as Jeremiah was, and had 
o e.scape from Jerusalem in a coffin. (3) The 
bird liarty may be typified by Josephus {q.v.), 
vlio, lliough equally eager for the Law and zealous 
or Judaism, believed in friendship with Rome, 
n this, but in this alone, he is reminiscent of the 
Helleriizers under the Maccabieans and the Sad- 
* Quit« a fliffcrent view os to the origin of the Canon is taken 
y M. Caster, The Biblical Le&sons, London, 1913 (reprinted 
rom Jew. tiev. iii. [1912-1.3] 194, 292, 427); ct also KliE, vol. 

. p. 608 f. 
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ducees. As re^^ards natiorialiKin he stands at the 
opposite extreme to’Afciba, Jobanan being perhaps 
midway between the two, though nearer to Josei)hus. 
Adiniration for what was laudable in Roman insti¬ 
tutions was not confined to the Sadducees. Paul 
boasts with pride of his Roman citizenship, and, 
almost in the same breath, of being a keen 1‘liarisee! 
Even if Paul be regarded as a heretic, Josephus, 
no less conscious of tlie pride of Roman citizenship’ 
was faithful to the Law. 

'Fhe fall of the Temple made the Jews wanderers, 
with a book for their portable fatherland and a 
code for their nationality. Rut the yearning to 
return to Zion showed itself to be deep and Teal. 
The liturgy contains many allusions to and i)rayers 
for a restoration, but the restoration which is 
described as the Return to Zion and the rebuihling 
of Jerusalem meant something more than a merely 
physical return and rebuilding. It was associated 
with the reign of universal peace and the coming 
of the Mes.siah. Un<ler the overpowering influence 
of the catastro{)he, such aspii ations could not have 
been expressed in other phraseology. In the course 
of time the ideas became separated. It is signifi¬ 
cant that the rebuilding and the Return are not 
included in the Thirteen Creeds, based on Mai- 
inonides (see Abrahams, Annotated Prayer-Book, 
cii; ERE iv. 246‘), although the coming of the 
essiah is mentioned as an article of faith. 
Judaism has no dogmatic precision as to eschat¬ 
ology. The Return may be exclusively phy.sical in 
form, but not ne<!es8arily so. So, too, tlie restora¬ 
tion of the sacritices. The verse of Ilosea (14^), 

‘ Let us make up for the sacrifices with our lips’ (see 
l^irnhi and also Abrahams, n. xxiv), was taken to 
indicate the supersession or sacrifice by prayer. 
The allusions to sacriliecs in the liturgy are, for the 
most part, reminiscences, designed to preserve 
alive tne memory of the Temple, as is the'Ahddd, 
or Temple service, of the high jiriest, i/i the Musdf 
of the Day of Atonement. Tlie belief in the re¬ 
storation of the sacrifices is not clear, and many 
citations could be adduced on both sides (cf. O. J. 
Simon, ‘Authority and Dogma in Judaism,’/!,)/^ 
v. 231-243, and the counter-statement of M. 
Hyamson, ih. 469-4S2). 

This spiritualization has its counterpart in the 
homilies of the Midrash and the allegorization of 
Philo. It was also one of the points of dillercnce 
between Sadducees and Pharisees. As an instance 
it may be remarked that the Sadduccan sect of 
Boethus {Meg. Ta'anith, iv.) rejected the old 
traditional interpretation of the lex talionis,^ 
adopted by the Phari.sees, in which ‘the value of 
an eye ’ was to be given for ‘ an eye.’ The Sa<ldu- 
cees claimed that the apparently literal explanation 
was correct and upheld severity. The Phari.sees, 
on the other hand, pointed out that the injured 
party did not, in fact, receive compensation by this 
means. In this, as in other matters, the tendency 
to spiritualize and allegorize had been long existent. 

lor the growth of angelology, see art. Demons 
AND Spirits (Jewish). The eflect of Gno.stic 
learning and the coni inued influence of Greek philo¬ 
sophy made them.selves felt even on Rabbis. It is 
said (Tos. ilagiga, ii., ed. Zuckermandel, p. 234, 
1. 7) that four Rabbis entered Paradise, i.e. indulged 
in the study of speculative philosophy. Ben Zoma 
lost his reason ; Ben Azzai died young ; Elisha ben 
Abuya ‘cut down the little plants (corrupted 
young students) and became an apostate; Al^iba 
alone emerged in safety. It was feared that many 
who were unfitted might be led to undertake meta¬ 
physical research, and the Rabbis accordingly 
oraained that certain portions {i.e. nr“ty, incest, ete.) 
of the Scriptures should not be taught publicly; 
that is to say, they might be imparted to two 
1 See above, p. &88. 


students but not to a greater number at one time ; 
other portions, e.g. ‘cosmology, gene.sis,’ 

should not be taught except to one student, in 
private. The mo.st mystical of all chapters was 
not taught at all, but was reserved for individual 
tudy in mature age. 

The chapter thus prescribed was Eric 1, known as 
n3D“iDn, the ‘work of the chariot,’ on account of the specula¬ 
tions as to the nature of the Deit}' which would be aroused. 
For this reason, cosnioloify was not much encouraged (see 
‘ Jewish ' seclions of artt. Ages or thk World and Cos.mogony 
AND CoHMOLOov). ‘Ask,’ it was cited, ‘ coricerrmig the early 
days which were befora thee, from (|’3‘p) the day when God 
created man upon the earth, from one extremity of 

the heaven to the other’ (Dt 4^2 j riote the femee of the accumu¬ 
lated prepositions). Tl)i.s was explained as follows : ‘ Ask as to 
the hcKdnninj? of the formation of matter (he. Bfre^hith), but 
not about the i>eriod before, about tlio creation of matter’ (for 
all this cf. the whole of Tos. Hag. ii., cited above"). 

During this period the development ot the liturgy 
was marked. It is very probable that, in early 
tirneH, the form of the prayers varied on eacn 
occasion. It was held that a fixed formula of 
prayer wan mechanical, hence nselcss. 

R. Simeon h. Nathaniel, a p^ipil of R. Johanan ben 2Uikkai, 
said: ‘Be careful to read the Shfina' and to say the'Amidah, 
and when thou pniyest, regard not thy prayer as a fixed 
mechanical task (gebha), but os an appeal for mercy and grace 
before the All-present’ (Abuth, ii. 17 = Singer, ]> 189 f.; Charles, 
ii. G97). Tlie word oebha' is also used in tlie sense of a fixed time 
for devotions (see Minhna lirrakhoth, iv, 1), but in the passage 
cite(,l it ha.s a ba<f sense. The pro^>er feeling was kaunvdnah,^ 
or an attuned spirit ; without this feeling of attention, the 
prayer was nugatory (see th* formula of self-dedication, before 
performing a oommandment, which begins [Singer, 

pp. 14, \b, 218, 232, etc.]). The early ^RLsidim used to wait an 
hour before prayer, in order to induce this frame of mind. 

‘ We do not rise for prayer unless imbued with deep seriousness ’ 
(trKT i;::), lit. ‘heaviness of head,’ opposed to rial n^Vp, ‘ light¬ 
ness of head, levity,*iii. 17 = Singer, 193;Charles, ii. TOIJ). 

‘ Even if the king greet a man, he shonUi not reply ; even if a 
serpent be w'ound round his heel, he should not pause’ {Mishna 
Berakh(Ah, v. 1). R. Eli'ezer says, ‘Whoso maketh his prayer a 
fixed burden (qebha'), his prayers are not appeals’ (ib. iv. 4). 
Similar citations could be freely adduced. Prayer was to be not 
merely heartfelt, but also fluent (Tp^ [ii). iv. 8, ▼. 61). 

Further, it is known that ori<^inally it was 
[iroliibited to write down a formula of blessing. 
‘Those who write down nb-]? {v.l. n'tD^q) are like 
tho.se who burn the Torah’ {Shahb. 115^). It is 
doubtful whether this does not simply mean, os 
Rashi suggests, that written blessings are not to 
be rescued from a lire on the Sabbath. In any 
case, however, nmn were not generally written 
down. The reader knew or received instructions 
as to the subjects of his prayer and the order in 
which they were to be arranged. Frequently 
certain phrases were speeilied, but the general 
framework was left to the taste and inspiration of 
the 113^ or precentor. In the course of time, 
owing either to ignorance on the part of officials or 
to a desire to ensure uniformity, the prayers were 
written down, but the improvisation and eoinjiosi- 
tion of original prayers survived in the piyyut, or 
poetical hymns, of later times. 

The central portion of the morning and evening 
service was, of course, the recital of the sh'/nd (.see 
Singer, p. 40; Abrahams, p. 1; cf. also Taylor, 
Excursus iv., p. 116) with the blessings appropriate 
to it. This is fully discussed in the opening 
chapters of Berakhoth. The’Amidah was formu¬ 
lated by R. Gamaliel, who ‘introduced tlie usage 
of set prayers’ (Graetz, ii. 366) ; the kernel of the 
prayer is much older, and very probably goes back 
to tne early Soferim. 

*It !■ well known that tradition has ascribed to Moses and 
Ezra many institutions, whose origin, dating back to ancient 
times, WM already forgotten. To Ezra espet’ially is attributed 
all that pertains to the reading of the I.aw and the arrangement 
of the Liturgy ’ (A. Biichler, JQli v. 423). 

Many Psalms and Scriptural extracts were in¬ 
cluded in the services, and many touching prayers 

1 See H. Q. Endow, in Studies in Jewish Lit. issued in Honour 
of K. KohUr, pp. 82-107. 
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of the Tannaitic age have been preserved. The 
Lord’s Prayer has been shown by Taylor^ to be 
eomnosed of phrases taken from contemporary 
Rabl)inic prayers, some of which may be seen in 
Singer (p. 7, ’"i;; Abrahams, p. xix ; see also 

M. Gaster, Book of 'Prayer . . . acc. to the Cmtom 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, i. 3). 

The reading of tiie Law and of selected propheti¬ 
cal passages took place on Sabbaths, festivals, and 
fasts ; the Law alone was read on Saturday after¬ 
noons, Monday and Thursday mornings (market 
days), and on other occasions, such os the New 
Moon. The reading from the prophets was called 
Haftdrd (from the root pdtar^ ‘to be free or 
finisiied ’); this name, as also the alternative 
seems to be due to the fact of its following the 
Sidra, or Pentateuchal lesson (see Abrahams, 
p. clvi). When, therefore, the Mtlsdf, or addi¬ 
tional service, was read after an interval, and not 
immediately following shahdrith (morning), the 
conclusion of the Haft^ra would mark almost the 
end of the service. The Law was read, in llabylon, 
in an annual cycle of consecutive sections. In 
Palestine, a triennial cycle existed (see A. Biichler, 
JQR V. 420 ff., but ct. M. Gaster, i. 77). It is 
possible that the selection of the HaftAra was, to a 
certain extent, in the hands of the reader (Lk 4’®), 
but it was intended to have some point of contact 
with the Pentateuchal portion of the day. Both 
SidrA and Haftaia were translated by the mHurg*- 
mdn (‘interpreter’), verse by verse. In the case 
of the Haftara, the version was more homiletical, 
and greater sections were rendered at a time. The 
Targum was greatly esteemed (see art. Targums). 
A man was to study the Sidra twice in Hebrew' 
and once in the Targum. To this day the Targum 
is universally studied among Jews, privately, all 
over the world. The Yemenites also have an 
Arabic Targum ; the S(‘phardiin, a Spanish d’argum, 
wiiich is read publicly verso by verse on the ninth 
of Ab; the Ashkenazic Yiddish versions are not 
generally used in service. 

The Lighteeri Benedictions contain paragraphs 
relating to the Messiah and to the Uesurrection.^ 
The latter subject is introduced at the b(*ginning, 
after the mention of the patriarchs; and this 
collocation seems, perhaiis, to imply tliat the 
proof of immortality employed by Jesus (‘(Jod of 
Abraham . . . not the God of the dead, but of 
the living,’ Mt 22^^, Mk 12^«f-, Lk 2(A'^-) wa.s 
Rabbinic;. Whatever vagueness may have existed 
before, there can be no doubt that this age held 
firmly to the belief, in broad terms, in immortality 
and in resurrection. The expansion or philo¬ 
sophical analysis belongs to the early niediawal 
period. The belief of the Tannaitic age in im¬ 
mortality and in resurrection, the result of the 
Pharisaic victory over the Sadducees, was un¬ 
shaken. The tendency of Tannaitic religious 
thought, in the IlaggadA especially, was opti¬ 
mistic, and these two ideas are the outcome of 
optimism. The range of Haggada extended over 
every sphere of daily life and tinged everything 
with bright and pleasant hues. 'I'he IlaggAda re¬ 
flects the spirit of the Halakha, and, consetjuontly, 
the conceptions of the next world, as well as of this, 
were given an optimistic turn. The Messianic 
ideal in the Ha^^Ada is based on the prophetical 
reign of peace. The troubles or ‘ birth pangs’ that 
were to precede the advent of tlie divine Saviour 
were naturally identified by many of the people 
w'ith the hardships and persecutions connected with 
the Roman occupation. Hence the thought arose 
that the Messian would first of all deliver Israel 

1 Op. cit. 124 ; §e« also Herford, pp. 118, 124fl., where Weber 

is cit^. 

2 On these see Abrahams, p. Iv, and E. O. Hirsch, art. 

• Shemoneh 'Esreh,’ in JE xi. [1905] 270-282. 


from the power of the heathen, and thus the 
temporal Messiah, of the type of Judas and 
Tlieudius (Ac 5=^') and of Bar Kokhba, gained 
popular supjiort. Yet it was taught that no 
supernatural deliverer w'as to be expected, nor a 
successful general. ‘The only diflerence between 
the present and the coming ages will be in tlie 
(absence of) Gentile domination ’ (see Berakhoth 
346, 126, 13a). In the Lighteen lllesaings, the 
paragraph dealing with the Messiah (cf. above, 
p. 586») is placed immediately after the prayer for 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem. Naturally, the ideas 
as to the Messiah varied according to the political 
circumstances, especially with regard to tlie 
relation of the Messiah to the Gentiles (see J. 
Drummond, The Jeivish Messiah, London, 1877, 
p. 331). This relation was sometimes friendly, 
sometimes hostile, according to the morality of tfie 
non-Jews and their treatment of the Jews in the 
experience of the speaker. 

While the Jewish attitude to the problem of evil 
remained unchanged, in that evil was sulxirdinato 
to the Deity and controlle<l and created by Him, 
sin, according to Jewish belief, was in man’s own 
choice, the evil inclination {yeser ka-rd) being 
parallel to the ve§er tfbh. The doctrine of original 
virtue, or the hereditary grace of the patriarchs, 
was the Jewish counterpart to original sin (see S. 
Levy, Doctrine of Original Virtue, and ‘Jewish 
Conceptions of Original Sin,’ in Jews' College 
Jubilee Volume, London, DOfi, p. 211 If. ; cf. also 
Porter’s Essay, cited below, p. 607). Man was 
as much boumi to give thanks for evil a.s for pood 
{Berakhoth, ix. 5) ; and, on hearing evil tidings, 
God’s name must be praised and a pronouncement of 
resignation to the divine decree must be uttered (see 
Singer, pp. ‘292 and 318 Abrahams, 

p. ccxxvi; cf. also the ^CaddUh [on which see EJiE 
\. 4r)9f.), p. 75). It is ditlicult to trace the begin¬ 
nings of a set creed, in the stuise in w’hich the term 
i.s used by the (.’hristian ( 'hurch. 

Undoubtedly iBaiaii 66 embodies three different cenie* of lift 
or creeds, re(juire<i of three difTerrnt ('Khshc'*, viz. the ordinary 
Jew. the proselyte, and the eunuch. All Uirce are eiijcined to 
observe justic'e and nifhteousn(‘,.;s and t-o hcheve in the 
tion. (I) The first cla.ss, in addition, nuisi keep the Siihimth 
id refrain from all wronj;. (2) 'I'he cutuichs arc to keep the 
Sabbath, observe the covenant, and do ^vllat i.** to God. 

(.2) The proselytes, ‘that join themseA rs to the Lord, to serve 
luni, and to love the name of the i/')rd,’ are to the .Sabbath 
and the covenant. The‘Seven t ^oinmandinents of the Sons of 
.N'oah’(on which see ERE iv. 21.6», and arl. ' .Noaehian,’ 

iu J7?vii. [llKyl) 648-650) can scareelv he rej^arded aa a Je^^ish 
creed ; they were the sijfiis by wlhi h riv ilizatiou was reoo^^'uiy.ed 
and divided from harbansm, fundamental laws of intereourse 
cotnmon to civilized humanity. It has been shown that the so- 
called creed of Ten Articles, quoted by Aphraates, who lived 
about A.D. 345, la In reality an old Jewish creed converted Into 
Christian use by the omission of one letter (JfJB for 5^uiL-»), 
which alters the futtire tense to the past, in the lOth art., ‘end 
he has sent his Messiah into the world.’ This theory of H. L. 
Pass (./TA.S'f ix. (1907-08) 267-284 ; the creed i.s also conveniently 
given by J. Gwynn, in A’icerve and J^osl-yu'^ne h',i1hrrn, 2nd ser., 
xiii. (O.xford, 1898) 345) can be supported by a ('omparison with 
the ^aildlih in the Sephardic form (see M. Gaster, Book oj 
Prayer, 1. 14, 25, 60, 65 ; especially Uie forms used on the 
New Year (ift. ii. 27), ninth of Ai>, and at funerals); in the 
ordinary Ashkenazic version, even in that used at funerals, the 
Messianic clauses flaTP are omitted (see D. 

Pool, Tfu Old JexuUh-AraTnaic Prayer 'the Kaddish, Leipzig, 
1909). Pass also quotes the confession of faith of the Jew 
Ananias in the Apocr.vj)hal Acts of the Apostles (p. 272 f.), and 
suggests a symbolic U8»* of Bcriptural references. The numln^r 
ten, used by Aphroates, suggests analogy with the Decalogue, 
the daily recital of which was discontinued because of the 
cavillings of the Minim, perhaps Christians (see Taylor, Ex¬ 
cursus Yv. 119). Undoubtedly the sAOna' was the vital Jewish 
‘creed,’and the liturgical paragraph, D'V!) by which it if 
followed, seems to show that it was so intended. 

4 . To Maimonides.—In the period now under 
con.sidoration, Jewish history has to deal far more 
with the history of the Jews than with Judai.-^m. 
The Diaspora developed rapidly, and the Jews 
spread abroad to the remotest lands of East and 
AVest, to Malabar and to France. During this 
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disix^rsion, in proportion an the personal history of bishop of Edessa (411-435) and « 

i 1 1 ^ ^ ^ i. • i. L\ • j the Curetonian MS and the Sinai I'aljui i he ' iM >)\ ri.ic 

the Jews becomes ot interest, owing to their varied Vcreiorsoes back probably to the 2„.l coni. ; as nyar.ls ibe 
fortunes, tiie course of Judaism seems unevent- OT Peshi^ta, it was cenainly used by Aphraates (a.d. ^ 45 ; ( f. 
ful. Judaism was, in fact, recuperating after J. parisot, in Patrolonia Syriaca, i. i. [Pariy, P 
Uie creative energy of the preceding centuries Joseph 
Evolution moves in stages, not in a path of gradual ^ veryicn of their own. 

and imperceptible progress. The schools of Pales- great achievement of the schools in Meso- 

tine, both in Judaea and in Galilee, had been potamia was the Babylonian Geniara. When the 
creative j so, too, had been the Babylonian acade* creative power of the teachers of Jlalakha began 
mies in their time. But the ages of the later to diminish, the time arrived to ‘ seal up tradition.’ 
Amoraim and Sahoraim collected and formulated, Asld, the son of Simai (352-427), a teacher of 
The chief centres of intellectual activity in Babylon the Sura school, which he rebuilt and raised to an 
were Sura (also known as Mata Mahasya), Nehar* eminent position, was one of the greatest exponents 
dea, Mabuza, and Pumbeditha. Abba-Arika, time, and he was known by the lionorihc 

known as Rabh (A.D. 175-247), was instrumental title of Kabluina, ‘our master.’ Ashi began the 

in raising the importance of the Babylonian eollection and arrangement of the J'almud, although 
schools.^ He was educated at Tiberias, under this must not be taken to imply tlie production of 
Judah I., and, after his return to Babylon, he written text. He devoted bis labours, which 
founded his school about 220 and gathered a large extended over hfty years, to the comparison of 
number of pupils. Babylonia now began to attain materials and placing in order of all the decisions, 
a higher renown than Palestine and Galilee for corollaries, and facts of llaggruia and llalakh^ 
scholarship and Rabbinic authority. Ammi and which had accrued through the ages. The text 
A.s 8 i, the leaders in Juda*a, acknowledged the was preserved orally for some considerable time to 
supremacy of Rabh’s successors in Babylon {e.g., come. Ashi’s work ^ was continued and completed 
Bab. Shebu'oth, 41a). The growth of the schools ^y Rabina and 8 ura and Jose of Pumbeditha. In 
was followed by a rise in the morality of the in- 499 ^ when Rabina died, the d'almud of Babylon 
habitants of Babylon, which had hitherto been of was linished. The Jerusalem Talmud had been 
a low standard. The fine ethical sayings of Rabh rionchidcd, it is generally held, about a century 


deserve special notice (see W. Bacher, Agada der a half previously. Our knowledge of Jiida>a 

bab. Amvratr, Stra.s.sburg, 1878, pp. 1-33). His m ho scanty tor this period that nothing can be said 
teaching was universalistic, and inculcated love for with certainty, but it is generally a.ssumed that 
all humanity. The influence of Rabh was especi- the place of compilation was Tiberias. The 1 almud 
allv irreat in restoring the old Jewish ideal ot the was in no sense a popular work. It was tauglit 

J n f 1 __ J TT/% C. . . 1- 1 xl... - 1 ,. *-lw. rin/inltii Inpi kilip. 


sanctity of marriage, for decay had set in. He is 
said to be the author of Mu^af for the New 1 c<ir 
(see Singer, p. 245), and of ’n (Singer, 

p. 259 ; Abrahams, p. cci) for the Day of Atone¬ 
ment. He devoted much attention to the liturgy. -^- , , 1 1 

The Lireat oiiponent of Rabh was MarvSamuel (also accessible. The Talmud has, however, alway.s re¬ 
called Ariokh [Shabb. 53a]), head of the academy niained the ultimate source of learning. Usdecisions 
of Nehardea {c. 165-257). The rivalry of these have been modi tied and its contents arranpd and 
two teachers may, in .some respects perhaps, be re-arranged repeatedly; but no book, aftty the 
compared to the contests of Ilillel and Siiuinmai. Jhble, has exerted so much influence on Judaism. 
Yet Rabh though inclining to severity in his judg- Code succeeded code, commentary followed upon 
mentvS was not unlike liillel in disposition (see commentary ; linally, the Talmud became a held 
Bab. Bek. 496). Samuel inclined to the Persian of learning, more or less abstract, while for jiractical 
saaos • Rabh strenuously opposed any non-Jewish questions reference would be made, in the hist 111 - 
inllueiice and teaching. . stance, to the code of the day (see, furtheiy ait. 

‘lUb entirely taken up with the affairs of hia own nation, TALMUD). Bcttveen the Talimid and the ^/iUlMn 

refused’ to allow the customs of the 'Anl/c/i of Joseph Qaro (1564-65), which is almost 

rtuence on those of tly Jews, and even forbade ^ universally accepted to-day as the exi>OHition of 

who^UnU'sm^^ orthodox Judaism, many other codes intervene, 

on the other hand, leurnt many tbinps of the Ip-rsian With these the develojmient of Judaism is vitally 

... None of his decrees, however vp-re possessed of such im- DaicheS, ‘Jewish Codes and 

ia^rdinl. Cod.hers,’Jan. 1, 19U9, p 24f., Jan 8 

(Kjn kudSdi Kjn) . . . Jeremiah had given to the families p, 28 f.. Jail. 15, p. 25 f., also reprinted in pamjihlet 

V\hich were exiled to Babylon, the following urgent exhortation fy, ni). t, 1 1 

aslotbeir conduct in a foreign land; “Seek the peace of tin ^Jj^ee codes emanated from Babylon, 

city ''I'U^crye have been carried avva.v capu^ qq Jcliiuiai b. Nahmaii, at Sura, is said to 

r'or'tiTlsuu Mar- ,,avo ivnOon th« //«/«/,:/i«A about 770. 

Samuel Judaism owes the pos.sibility of existence in a fopngii U^laJckOth CBdhClfdh., OY liib'hoilOt/t Oi Jv. oimon 

country ’(Omeu,li. 02 «, 624,520. .''"fl^ayvara, who was, according to Al.iaham ibn 

Ufuj. a Pun.beditl.a about 750 are 

iTrimtoJs. He .said’of himself that he knew his way as accur- thought, in reality, to be of later date, about the 
atclv among the paths of the heavens as in the ^ beginning of the 9th century. 1 hey could liot 

Nehardea, but that he could explain ^ j Jj ^ the model for Jehudai. The Cairo 

ha. preBerve.1 part of this work, which 
* Amouff the later principals of Pumbeditha was probably existed in the form of loose Ictteis. 
R loseidi re^mrded by Hai Gaon as the author of (^jron Apai wrote his SJU'vUoth, a book of responsa, 
Hi’ethe Prophets (cf. JE xii. [1906]6lD. constituting a Halakhic exposition of the weekly 

^ Ha ia aa^d to have translated those portions of the Prophe^ Sidra, or l^’entatcuclial lesson. As a piactical 


was in no sense a popular work. It was tauglit 
and studied in the schools by the Geonim, the suc¬ 
cessors of the Sahoraim. As a code it was unwieldy 
and could not bo easily consulted by private persons, 
(ionsecpiently, in course of time there grew' up 
other arrangements which w'ere shorter and more 


R losenh re^mrded by Hai Gaon as the author of (^jron Afiai wrote his SMvUbtb, a book of responsa, 
Hi’ethe Prophets (cf. JE xii. [1906]6lD. constituting a Halakhic exposition of the weekly 

^ ia sa^d to have translated those portions of the Prophe^ Sidra, or l^’entateuchal lesson. As a piactical 

which bad hitherto not existed "J. hand-l)Ook, the pupils of Gaon Jehudai formulated 

object was ^erf^ of ,hi ‘ Laws^of “ Refer !”,’ in which laws and 

Jliroa^nonfca^books wa^ the work of Jewish translators, certain questions of the day were treated. 

aiah-we^ revised by Christians and H ^ ^ , 

^mend^d f?om the Greek text. The NT was revised by^bbula. ^ Schloessinger, ‘ Yehudai ben Nahmarf ,* JE xii_[1906] 

Rftbh’s rival, Mar Samuel, J. Z. Lauterbach, Samuel Yailjm , ia ^ mi^tter of some dispute. 

ii>. xl. (1905J 2l)-31. 
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The triumpli of C/liristinnity and its adoptii^n by 
Constantino meant the humiliation of the Jews. 
Numerous repr(*ssive acts of I(\yislation were passed 
a^niinst tlnur reli^non, and out hursts of persecutioi; 
were fre({ueiit. Jews were prohibited from enter- 
Jerusahmi, and tlieir lives were burdened witl 
hardshi[»s and opj)ressive restrietions. l^relates o 
the Cliureh, such as John Clirysostoin of Antioeh, 
Ambrose of Milan, and Cyril of Alexandria^ 
were amoiio their bitterest perseeutors, and tin 
Empei oi\s, when friendly, or at least not ill-disposed 
to the Jews, were frequently nersuaded by tbeii 
pri(‘sts to chanoe their attitude. Even Jerome 
who, like Ambrose, owed his knowledge of Hebrew 
to Jewish teaediers, publicly declared his hatred of 
tliem. Yet the jKjpes themselves and the Homan 
hisliops were often exceptions to this rule, and they 
not inlre(|uently stood forth as the champions am’ 
protectors of the Jews. The Arians, as a rule 
were more tolerant than the Athanasians. The 
reign of Julian, who abandoned Christiariity, was 
a brief interval of light for the «Tews amid their 
sorrows. But on Judaism itself the domination of 
Christianity had little intliience. In the .same way, 
little etlect was ('Xp<‘rienccd from the rise of the 
Sasanian Dynasty ('iiM-Bol), founded by Ardashir 
Bapakan, m hich iirought into greater prominence 
the worship of tire. The Jews themselves sutlered 
at first from the extreme sternness with wdiich the 
profane u.se of tire was prevented, but by the time of 
the first Shapur (‘2-PJ-271) the relations between the 
two religions were amicably readjusted. 

iMention must be made of a false Messiah {.see 
art. MKssfAfis, B.seudo-) who arose in Crete during 
the time of Ashi, i.e. before 427. About this time 
ho[)es of the millennium were spreading, and the 
long-await(‘(l deliverer was exj)ecfcd. Phis wa.s, 
to some extent, due to an ancient Sibylline oracl/‘ 
(see (.Iraetz, ii. 017), which placed the advent of the 
Me.ssiah in the 85th jubilee, b(‘twecn a.d. 440 and 
470. In proportion as persecution became stronger, 
the.se hoj»es grew more vigorous. The Chronirlcs 
of Jerahoierl^ coiiqjosed, according to Caster,during 
the first centuries of the common era (M. Caster"^ 
Chron, of Jer,, London, IS99, p. xxxix), contaiii 
such e.schatological calculations. These Me.ssianic 
ideas were strongly discouraged by Ashi, and this 
event had no permanent inhuem^e on Judaism. 

It has been mentioned that the successors to the 
Amoraim were called SabOraim. The name is 
connected with the Aramaic and Syriac words for 
gospels, evangelist {shartha^ sbardnd), etc., and 
prooably implied a teacher or expounder. The 
Saboraim had little share in the redaction of the 
Talmud, although some .small Saboraic element 
has been [)reserved ; j)ractically, it was completed 
by their predeces.sors. The age of the Saboraim is 
reckoned from the final redaction of the J'almud 
until the first of the Geonim, Mar Hab Mar, in 
609. The word Gdfm (pi. G'diiiin) literally signi¬ 
fies ‘ pride, maje.sty ’ (Pr 16^«, in a bad .sense; Am 
8^, Is 60'^ in a good sense), and is .said to be derived 
from Ps 47® [EV*]. The chief of the Sura academy 
was the Gaon, the teachers of Punibcditha being 
more frequently, though not exclusively, called 
Rabbanim. The Gaon of Sura usually took pre¬ 
cedence. The Gaon wa.s the academic and spiritual 
chief, the Risk Gdluthd Wu'.oX oi the Di;uspora’) 
being the civil head of the Jews, recognized, if not 
actually af)pointed, by the Persian court. It is 
tliouglit that (Laon i.s an in.stance of mnemonics, 
for the numerical equivalent of its letters 
Od i 1 f 6 + 50 - 60) i.s the same as the number of 
treatises of the Talmud. More probably, Gaon ia 
a translation of ‘ clarissirnu.s ’ or ‘ illustris,’ a title 
employed by the Homan Emj)erors in writing to 
provincial governors. Strictly speaking, there 
were tliii ty-seven Geonim of Sura, from Mar H. 


Mar to Sammd b. Hofni, and fifty of Puinbeditha, 
from Mar b. H. l.l.inan to IP l,lai, lint the term has 
also bt;en used, in a wldm- sense, for ot luu' tea(dier8. 
The age of the Gnonate wa.s about 150 years and 
included several great num. It i.s remarkable for 
the ^u-ow'tb of studies (hat w'cre not strictly Tal¬ 
mudic: history, grammar, liturgy, and letters. 

Thus, Sherira (laoii, father of Hui, wrote a fatnt)U8 egistlo or 
respoiisuin in yS7 to tiie Jews of Kairowan on the j^rowth and 
evolution of the T.ahnud and Claonate. It is the chief Hource of 
information on the sntqect. .\nirain, in H7() and Sa'adya (8^2- 
iM2) drew' up and arranged liturgies ; f^'^d to he the 

aulhorof the earliest known Hebrew rhyme, the hymn for the Eve 
of Atonement Gip |•c^'(8ee (Jaster, Book of Prayer, iii. [11K)4J 12), 
The Geonim establisiied a Minhng (or ‘ Use’) of prayers, w’hich 
wa.s widely adopted (.see (hxster, i. p. xiii). Sa'adya cotn|)iled 
a ilictionary and t^emah (about 87U) a Talmudic le.vicon, 

or ‘ Ariikh. Reference has already been made to the work of the 
Geonim m composing Halakliic I'odes. Perhaps their jfreateat 
Ot'tivity wa.s expeiuied in respoiisa, i.e. answers to practical 
ritual (pie.stions, addressed to them by distant congrejfations.l 

With the sj)rcHd of Judaism, Jewish learning 
had also developed in other lands. Babylon was 
no longer the only source of knowledge. North 
Africa and Soiithern Eurotie were rising in import- 
anc<*. From P'gypt came the famous Sa'adya (y.n.) 
to be Gaon at Sura. But tlie must forcible influ- 
<mccs on Judaism were Islam and lyaraism, the 
former external, the latter internal. Tiie l^araite 
.sebism was due largely, if not entirely, to political 
circumstances. In 761 the Kxilarch Solomon died, 
leaving no sons. His neitliewq Anan b. David, of 
whom very little is known, attem[)led to sueeeed 
his uncle, but wa.s opposed by the Geonim Judah 
and Dudai, sons of dNabman. Dis.s(‘nsions arosiq 
and .Vnaii, at first sueccsstul by the aid of the 
Khalif, was finally foret'd to emigrate to Palestine. 
.\t- wliat .stage bis hostility to tluj Gaonati^ de- 
V(doped into an attack on (he Kubbinic position, 
and to what extent this opposition liad already 
been anticipatcil, is unknown. Anan and his 
followers soon c*iit themselves off cnmpletely from 
the Talmudists, aeemsing tlicm of having ('hanged 
the Law by their general teac^hing. In ten spceilic 
[>oints they dilh'tcd ti'om the Hal)binit<* Jews, in 
::ontradistinction to whom (bey adopted Mio name 
>f Ji'7ie J/h/m, or ‘Sons of the S('n}>(i>re.’ They 
.'laiimsl, just as the Hanif party before the founda¬ 
tion of Islam, (o return to the primitive religion. 

The ten point.s of difference ('an ho H“(‘n 'rem an examination 
of ttie Kitab al- F(i(J.a'ih (‘Book of Shameful Things’) by Ihn 
Sa(jaw'aihi, one of the earliest Karaite wnrers. His work 
divided into ten sections, hut boffins wiUi a ffcneral attack on the 
Mishna: (1) the unity of God; the {yariiiles leaned to the 
doclrine.s of the Mu'tazililes, who opposed divme omnipotence 
oa a creative force, in favour of almost at>8olate free will ; (2) 
the use of fire on the Sabbath ; ttie Karaites permitted neither 
fire nor lij<ht« on Sabbath, as they interjireted Ex 3.^)^ literally ; a 
(3) irrigation on the Sabbath ; (4) the ii\anner of fixinff the Now 
Moon ; (5) the postponement of cerUiin festivals by means of the 
calendar rule (rHlV'-iK 14^7 ; for which see E’/t/it lii. 1208); ((j) 
eap year ; (7) the forbidden fat ; the fCarnites will not oat the 
'at of the tail, which woe allowed by the Rabbis ; (S) incest; (?) 
'ii/idd', (10) ofri (impurity). For thedifTerencos between jlab- 
inites and Karaites see Khazari^ iil, ^ 85, tr. Hirschfeld, p. 166. 

The lyaraites pnKliiced a large number of able 
writers® who contributed appreciably to Jew'ish 
iterature: tkirl^i.'^ani, autlior of the Kitdh aG 
Ariwdr (‘ Book of Lights’), Ibn al-Hiti, Yefctli ibn 
Ali, David al-I'asi, Sabi ibn Ma^itlia^i, Benjamin 
Nabawendi, Samuel b. Mtjses al-Maghribi, and 
Jthers, The etlect on Judaism wa.s visible. Op- 
tosition .stimulated learning and, by putting the 
'labbinites on their defence, produced a po.sitive 
tatement of the orthodox position. The chief 
xponent of the Talmudic case was Sa'adya, 
r, more properly, Said ibn YOsuf al-Fayytlml 

1 See, further, art. ‘Gaon,’ JE v. [1903] .567-672. 

2 Cf. Sa'adya’H commentary on this verge and his refutation of 
he Karaites ; thi.s has been recently recovered from the Genirah 
nd pid.liglied, with tranglatlon, by H. Hirgohfold in JQJi xviiL 
190.5-06J 60U-(;i3. See also ‘ Saadyana' by Schechter and others 
n JQIi xiv. [1902], 

* Anan’s Book of Commandments hail been edited hy 8. 
SohQchter, Documents of Jeivuih SectaritM, Vi. 
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(892-942), wlio met the I^araite attaeka first of all 
by translating^ the Bible into Arabic, and secondly 
by replying directly to the enemy. Saa<iyaa 
great work was the Kitdh al-Anuinatw al rUnuddt 
i W^dlie 6th, and other titles), or 

‘ raitli and Bhilosojdiy,’ which wa.s the first 
attemj)t to bring revealed religion into harmonv 
with (Ireek nhil(»soj)hy. 

‘No Jew said Saadiah, should discard the Bible, and form his 
opinions solely hy his own reasoninp^. But he mi^ht safely 
endeavour to j)rove, indepcrideiil ly of revelation, the truths 
winoh revelation ha<l j^iveii. Kaith, said Saadiah URain, is th« 
souls al)8orption of the essence of a truth, which thus becomes 
part of lUself, and will be the motive of conduct whenever the 
o( casion arises. Thus Saadiah identified reason with faith. He 
ridiculed the fear that philoKophy leads to scepticism. You 
might aa well, he argued, identify astronomy wit h anperatition, 
because some dehuled people believe that an eclipse of the moon 
IS caused by a dragon’s making a meal of it* (I. Abrahams. .S'Aorf 
Hut of Jew. IaL, I^^ndori, 11K)(5, p. 50). Many lost portions of 
Haadyas anti-Karaite writings have been puhliahcd by H. 

^ Cairo (leni7Ah, in JQJi. Thus of his hitdb 
al-Rudd all al-MxUahamil (‘Uefutation of the Unfair Ag¬ 
gressor') two leaves exist (JQR xviii. lUi-iiy). In these 
Saadya maintains the Jewish tradition of dfhiyydh, or post- 
jionement of fcativaU. The fragment is probably a reply to Ibn 
Saqawaihi. Tliere is also one loaf of a treatise on usury {ib. 
liy f.). lnJ(^R xvii. (HKd-(J5] 712-725 Hirachfeld has publ'isiied 
four leaves from his tieatia* on forbidden marriages, and two 
on traditional laws. Ka'adya saw that the way in which the 
Karaites used tlie Kalam in their attacks could h« counteracted 
only by adf>pting the Kalam itself for the defence of the ortho¬ 
dox poKiiion. lie thus became the flrat of the Jewish Mutakal- 
liniin or, literally translated, Medhabh^riin, who sought to 
reconcile a belief in the divine creation with the Aristotelian 
theory of the eternity of matter (Hirachfeld, Khazdn, p. 4).i 

Judaism was not modified by l,<araism, except in 
so far as tlie study of philology was stiinulatial nnJ 
the iiujictus to pbilosojiby crcatinl. Tlie latter 
would have inevitably followed etmtact wit b Islam. 
J’he iyaraites were never very numerous, and no\v 
probably do not number inorii than 12 ,U<) 0 . In tlie 
eyes of the Muslims there was never nmcb question 
that the Babbiniles and lyaraites wt^re both ctpially 
Jews. InteK'sling light is (blown on this point of 
tlie coni I'ot'ei'sy by (he deeisions of tlie four Imams, 
rtH’orded in B.M.MS. Or. 20 ^ 8 , fob 7J-8J, headevl 
‘ Stor^' of the i'biropt'ans who adopted the Laws of 
the l^araites,’ published by Hirselifeld (see Jmes' 
Call. Jub. VoL, p. 88 ). Yet, on account of their 
dietary customs and law of incest, intermarriage 
with Jews is very rare. 

In .suite of Muhammad’s treatment of (he Jews 
of Arabia, the relations between the two faiths were 
intimate and not unfriendly. Islam had far more 
influence on Judaism tlian Christianity, because 
it was more tolerant. Tlie tlieologieal status of 
Jews and Christians was recognized. 'J’boy were 


occupied either with questions of practical HalA-kha 
or, in refutation of lyaiaism, with a defence of the 
Talmudical system of legislation. Ishacj ibn 8 ul- 
aiman, better known as Isaac Israili of Kairowan, 
who died about 9J2, ^vas well known as a scieniiiic 
philosopher and physician (see W. Kngelkemjter, 
lUligian.s-philotiopkiscJie Lehre Saadja Caon's, Al im- 
sfcer, 1003, p. 2 , note 2 ). llis title to fame rests 
purely on his scientific work, not on his theology. 
Jews took up these studies witli avidity, and a 
series of famous writers arose who sought to 
harmonize .ludaism with the thought of the age, 
and who thus develoj)cd its jihilosojihy of religion. 
Bahya b. Joseph ihn Pakudah, who lived at Sara- 
gos.sa at the beginning of the 11 th cent., w'as 
one of the first of Jewish authors to expound a 
system of ethics in his Arabic Al-Hiddya 'ila 
laraid al-QulCih (1040) (‘Guide to the Duties of 
the Heart’), which was translated into Hebrew by 
Judah ibn Tibbon under the title of llohhvthhal- 
l*h)ulbh6th. 

Bahya attempts to show that ‘ Jewish faith is a great spirit¬ 
ual truth founded on KeaHOn, Bevelation, and 'rraditions, all 
stress being at th« same time laid on the w illingness and th« 
joyful readiness of the Uod-lcving heart to perform life’s 
duties.’ He was largely inllumu'ed by Sa'adya and by Ibn 
Gahirol, am! leaned to Neo Platonic iihilosophy. Kaith must 
be intella(rtual, not blind and unreayonmg. He proves the 
necessity and unity of a Creator by teleological arguments. 
The divine attributes are twofold, negative and active. The 
former, hut not the latier, are within the power of human 
knowledge. God’s existence is knowahle from the circuni- 
Htance 1 hat non-existent lieiiigs cannot ert'at^e existent beings. 
His Unity and Kternily are also ooinprehensilde, since the 
Supreme Cause must of necessity be indivisible and permanent. 
'I'he other divine attributes are anthropomorphic imitaphors, 
an indi.-i)»ensahle medium for thought atifl speech, but, in real¬ 
ity, svmtjols and not realitic.s, From tlicse postulates Bal,i}a 
df‘<lu<;ed his system of ethics. He maintained that iinmor- 
lalily ’••as to he reserved for mature spec.ulalions ; hence the 
ciunparative paucity of Biblical aliusionH to it. Jkihya was 
essentially a mystic, Imt at tlie same time practical in his 
HNslem of the religious life. Asceticism, as a disciidine oi 
abstinence and self-purification, is advocated, but not lor gen¬ 
eral adoption, i 

B.ih 3 'a w’as a Sjianiard, and one of (lio many 
Jewish 8 chul!ir.s wht) arose in the Ibeiian iieninsula 
during the Muslim domimition. Tlie liglib of 
Jewish learning was lirsfc kindled hy Mo.ses b. 
Enoch (t 965), from Babylon, who founded an 
academy at Cordova whitdi soon eclipsed Sura. 
Among the great Jews of 8 )pain were IJasdai ibn 
Shaprut, [)oet, physician, and politician (915-99U), 
Menahem b. Saruk, Dumish ibn Labrat, Judah 
Hayyuj, Abu-l-Walid Merwdn ibn Janali, who 
founded and developed the science of Hebrew 
(grammar, and Samuel the Nag?d (993-1055), the 


'Ahl al-Kitdb, people possessing a legitimate scrip¬ 
ture, as opposed to idolaters and to the Magi timl 
Maniclmeans, w'hose revelation was not regarded 
aa authentic (rn/in Idhu shubhatu l-kitdb). 

It is necessary to emphasize the correct use of the phrase 
'Ahl al-Kitdb, first, because it is so frequently misinterpreted 
and applied to the Jew’s only, who are said to have been called 
the people of the book.3 Even writers like Graetz have made 
this mistake (see Graetz, lii. 69 ; but, on the other hand, see pp. 
82 and 89, where the term is correctly used). Secondly, it is a 
clear indiwition of the attitude of Islam to the si.slor faiths ; it 
did not claim a monopoly of salvation. In consequence, Jew’s 
and Muslims were able'to study and discuss theology and 
ncience together with far greater intimacy than was possible 
between Jews and Christians. • i- i 

The love of learning prevalent m Muslim lands 
w as not confined to the Alu.sliins ; it was shared 
by all chi.sses of the popniation. Consequently, 
when, after and as a result of the introduction of 
Greek philosophy, the Arabs began to turn their 
attention t<.> speculative theology, Judaism was 
very closely allected, and the impetus given to 
philosophical study created a Jewish religious 
philosophy.* Hitlierto, Jewish theology had been 

' See, furtner, on the sect os a whole, art. Karaitbs. 

2 The term is used of Christians as opposed to Jews m 
Bukhiri, ed. Cairo, a.h. 1304, p. 11, line 10 (30th Bab of the 

Kitdb el Tmdn). . ^ , . i • i. 

8 The influence waa not confined to Judaism. Jewish 
scholars held an honourable place in transmitting the Arabian 


vizier of Gabus, king of Granada, wlio wrote an 
introduction to the Talmud and many liturgical 
hymns. 

The religious philosophy of Judaism owes much 
to Solomon b. Judah ibn Gabirol, commonly known 
a.s Avicebron (see art. Ibn Gabirol, above, p. 69). 
His greatness, both as poet and as philosoiiner, is 
mirrored in his Kether Malkhuth, or ‘Royal Crown,’ 
the text and translation of which may be seen 
conveniently in Gaster (iii. 47) ; and his A^ldh al- 
Akhldq, or ‘ Improvement of the Moral Qualities’ 
(ed. and tr. 8 . 8 . Wise, New York, 1901), is a 
summary of ethics for popular use. 

In this the virtues and the vices are arranged, correlatively, 
in connexion with the senses on which they depend. He dis¬ 
tinguishes the physical from the psychical perceptions. The 
senses are indications of the disposition of the sou), that is to 
say, the 'animal soul, not the tiivine soul within man.’ Hie 
quotations are in most cases drawn from the Bible, not from 
Rabbinic writings, a fact which may account for his great in¬ 
fluence and popularity among noii-Jews. In his Fotu ViUM 

commentators to the schoolmen. It was amongst them, 
especially in Maiinonides. that Aristoteliani.sm found refuge 
after the light of philosophy wita extinguished iu Islam ; and 
the Jewish family of the Ben-Tibhon were mainly instrumental 
in making Av’erroes known to southern France' (W, Wallace 
and O. W. Thatcher, in jj. 282). 

1 See, further, 1. Broyd6 and K. Kohler, ‘Bahya ben Joseph,‘ 
JEW. [19021 447-454. 
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neither Bible nor Rabbinic antborities are cite<l at all. Thi# 
work, written in the fortn of a di.ilo^jue, reductni everythin^' 
that exists to three fatt>rorics : (1) ilte first substaiu-e ; ('2) 

the world, nmlter and form ; and (.:) the will, as intermediary 
His teaching is based on Neo-lMatonisin, and, owin^ to th< 
j^rowth of Arisi()t(dianism, exercised slight iniliUMice on Jewish 
thoug-ht. There is a di/fereru-e between the pantheistic ernana 
tionei of Neo-Jdatonism and the Jewish conception of <'realion, 
‘Moreover, the Ne()plat(uiic doctrine that the (jJo<1head is 
unknowable naLurall,\’ appealed to a Jewish rationalist, who, 
W’hile positiriK'’ the exist* tice of (Jod, studiously refrained fron 
ascribing definite qualities or positive attributes to Him. . . . 
Gabirol, unlike other medieval Jewish philosophers who re¬ 
garded philosophy as the “handmaid of theology," pursued his 
t>hilo 80 [)hical studies regardless of the claims of religion ’ (S. 8. 
Wise, in JE vi. (1.0P4J 528''). 

Wliile (inliirol loaned towards Neo-Platonism, 
Judah Ifalev'i, born in 'IVdedo (r. 1085 - r. 1143), 
u hose poetry, secular and sacred, furnisheH some 
of the most inspired examples of tlio later Hebrew 
M use, vehemently attacks the doctrine of emana¬ 
tion as well a.s the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
eternity of matter. As llirschfeld {Kh^zan, 
p. 6), his doctrine, like that of tlie Muslim al- 
(Ihazali, may be summed up in one sentence as a 
philosophic scepticism in favour of a priori belief. 
His most famous pliilosojihical work was the 
Cos'ri, or Kuzari, properly Kit ah nl-Khazari. 

In thia hook he aeta forth Jewish l)€lief in a poi>ular fonn, 
under the guise of a dialogue between a Rabbi and a king of 
the Khazars. This king, dissatislled with his religion, conaultu 
Mu'^linis and Christiana in turn, and, tlnally, a k.abbi, whose 
faith he adopts. The short-c'omings of both cree*1s, as well as 
of Karaiam, are di.aouase<l, and, in a more positive form, the 
belit'fa and practices of Judaism are enumerated. The pivot of 
his l>elief in God is the fact of direc't revelation and the pre¬ 
servation of this revelation by uninterr’jpted tradition (A'Aojari, 
i. § 23 ; Hirs<-hfeld, p. 46). Ari.atotle failed through the fact 
that ‘ he exerted his mind becau.se he ha*i no tra<lition from 
any reliable source at hia dispo.sal. He meditated on the be¬ 
ginning and end of the world, but found as much difficulty in 
the theory of a beginning aa in that of eternity. Finally, the 
abstract spcculationa which made for eternity prevailed, and 
he found no reason b? iri(|uire into the chronology or derivation 
of tljose who lived before him. Had he lived among a people 
with well authenticated traditions he would . . . have estab¬ 
lished the theory of creation, however difticiilt, instead of 
eternity, which ... is more ditticult to a<‘cept ’ (if>. f 65, p. 6.S). 
Tlie teittimony of Moses is to J udah Halevi an established fact, 
recognized by all three religions as historical, and handed down 
by unbroken tradition ; the Bible cannot <’ontradict truth or 
reason. Truth does not depend on the Bible, hut is snjqK)rted 
b\' it. Thus the Creation is supported by the testimony of 
ISio.sea, i.r. it hanuoni/es with the S<Tiptural account. Kven 
if a believing Jew were to hold the doctrine of the eternity of 
matter, it would not cla.sh with his belief, according t^ 

Bible, in the creation of this pariieular world (§ 67, p. 54), The 
soul, being part of the divine essence, must be unuying, and a 
belief in irninortalily—of the .soul, not of the hr>*lv--ia essential 
to religion (§ 102, p. 7.^). He upheld the Ptolemaic cosmology 
without hesitation. He opposed the determinism of the Jaba- 
riyya (those who believe that God compels man disobey Him, 
sini;e all actions come from God, not from man) without going 
as far aa tiie Mu'ta/.iliU's (who believed in free will unlimited), 
and he attained this end by a modification of the theory of 
causation. He instituted intermediary causes between the 
Prune Cause and the ultimate end and established six axioms : 
(1) recognition of the Prime Cause; (2) belief in intermediary 
causes ; (.'HtJo*! gives the i>e8t p<jSMif)le form to every substance ; 
(4) there is a gr.a<luatinn among organic beings as well as among 
mankind ; (7*) if the hearers of reproof pamse to consider, they 
are near repentance ; (6) man has }>ower to do or avoid evil in 
matters under his control. It is, however, he.st to refer more 
important events in life to direct intervention of God (p. 21). 
The vindication (iii. §§ 25-27, p. Bd) of the Massoretic text, in 
the cases wliere manu'^criptn dilTer, i.s interesting as being a 
germ of critical Biblical research, not so far develojied as by 
Ihn Ezra. An enumeration of Karaite differences serves U 5 
prove the essential nature of the Rabbinic element in Judaism, 
and demonstrates the logical ini})os.sihiIity of interpreting the 
Bible and observing the Commandments w-ithont its aid. The 
influence of the Kitdb al-Khazarl was great at the time. Two 
Hebrew translations soon appeared and were widely circulated. 

To a large extent it was superseded by the Guide of Mai- 
monides, chiefly owing to the fact that the latter work was 
Aristotelian, that is to say, it reconciled Aristotelianism and 
Judaism. Yet the Khasari has in many ways survived the 
GuuU, because it is read for its own sake, and not as an anti¬ 
dote. Througiiout the Middle Ages it'was studied ; indeed many 
modern thinkers, such as Herder, have found in it a source of 
inspiration. The style is concise and clear, and the dialogue is 
so vigorous and real that it lacks the air of artificiality frequent 
in fictitious conversations. The Khazari covers so much 
ground in relatively such small compass that it was bound to 
aohlevs popularity, merely by reason of convenience, even 
apart from superior intrinsic claims (see, further, art, Halivi, 
vol. vj. pp. 478-480). 


Mention must also l>e made of the Ibn Kzra 
family (nee art. I BN Kzka, above, p. 57 f.). Moses 
ibn Kzra {c. 1070-1138), a prolilie writer o( S^lihdC/i 
(‘penitential prayers’), was famous for his versa¬ 
tility. He was a philosopher and a linguist tpi 
well as a })oet of very considerable Rifts. His 
chief pliilosophical work ,' Jiriighath hab-Bosem, ^ 
it was called in the Hebrew version, only a portion 
of which is extant, was not, however, very Popu¬ 
lar, beiiiR eclipsed by his poems, the TarsMsh and 
tlie Diwdn. In this book Ibn Ezra di.scusses the 
unity of God, the inapplicability of attributes 
arul delinitions of God, motion, nature, and intel¬ 
lect. I’lie greatness of Moses ibn Kzra as a poet 
prevented posterity from according him due recog¬ 
nition as a philosopher. His relative, Abraham 
ihn Ezra {c. 109‘i~I167), was equally active in 
various brandies of learning, notji[)ly as a Bible 
exoRcte, Rrainmarian, and mathematician. He 
also entered the domain of philosophy, and com- 
j)iled, in 1158, a liook on the Commandments, 
:alle<l Y'sSdh M/jrd. He waus to some extent a 
follower of tlie Neo-Platonist School, and Moses 
ibn Ezra calls him a Mntakallim. 

His works were originally written in Hebrew, not in Arabic, 
though his contemporaries usually preferred the latter tongue. 
This is due in a degree to Ibn Kzn’s subject-matter, which waa 
intended more for Jews than for Muslims. His Bible (Commen¬ 
taries have I)€en used by Christian students for many genera¬ 
tions. He is noteworthy also for l)eing, in a way, the father of 
Biblical criticism. Thus he hints, as plainly as he feels able 
to do, at the Deutero-lsaiah, and mentions os critical difficul¬ 
ties 8U('h verses as On 12('(Hce A, T. Chapman, Intrxxi. to rent., 
Cambridge, 1911, p. 26). The solutions wliich he suggosta are 
veiled under the phrase ham-rnaskU i/dvin, ‘ the intejRgont will 
perceive.’ 

From tlie Rreat familicB of Ibn Ezra and 
Jewish philo.Mophy, Rrammar, and science receive<l 
valuable .support. Their contributions to learning 
w'ere incalculable. France and (vermany were the 
home of Talmudic and Biblical exegesis, Spain 
being more strongly devoted to philosophy. 

The outstanding figure among ..b'wisb inediteval 
scholars i.s Mo.ses Maimonides, also known as Uam- 
bam (1135-1-04), of whom it wa.s said, ‘From 
Moses unto Moses there arose not one like 
Moses.’ His fame rests on several foundations, 
but for Uie present it must suHice to refer to 
the great influence which he exercised on Judaism, 
first as a philosopher, then tvs an exponent of 
Hahikha. His famous Guide wa.s intended for 
‘ religious persona who, adliering to the Torah, have atinlied 
philosophy and are emlwirrassed fiy the contradii'lions iietween 
the teachings of philosophy and the literal sense of llie Torah.’ 

He taught the harmony of rea-son and revealed 
truths. He believed in a lost oral tradition of a 
pbilo.Hopbi(;al nature, going back to the Prophets ; 
and it was owing to tlie loss of thia tradition and 
the lack of due understanding that the seeming 
opposition between religion and ])iiilo8oj)liy had 
ari.sen. Misinterpretation of antlirojiomorjihisms 
had given rise to much perplexity and error. 
Maimonides went further in his attitude towards 
anthropomorphic terms than his predecessors, who 
had regarde<i them as metaphors. He devoted much 
more attention to explaining them one by one, 
and laid far greater stress on the incorjioreality of 
God. Further, lie subjected the divine attributes 
to a searching analysis. He rejected tlie teach¬ 
ing of the Mutakallimin, and based his philosopliy 
entirely on Aristotle, for whom he had a profound 
admiration. 

He adduces twenty-sLx propositions to prove ths existence, 
unity, and Incorporeality of God (Guide, pt. ii. ch. i., tr. M. 
Friedlander, Ix)ndon, 1910, p. 146). His proofs of the existence 
of God are based on the theory of motion. Motion requires an 
agent to produce it, the number of Intermediate causes being 
finite, ^me things receive motion and Impart it; others 
receive but do not impart; consequently, there must be a 
primitive agenew of motion that impels other objects, being 
Itself unaffected. The unity of Ood is demonstrated in two 
ways : '(1) Two gods can not be aesumed, for they would 
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necessarily have one elemont in common by virtue of whirh 
they would he j^ods, and another element by which they would 
be distiri^Miishcd from each other ; further, neither of them 
could have an independent existence, hut both would themselvc^s 
have to he (treated. (2) The whole exiatinjj: world is “one" 
organic body, the parts of which are interdependent. The sub¬ 
lunary world is dependent upon the forces proceeding from the 
spheres, so that the whole universe is a macrocosm, and thus 
the edect must be due to one cause’ (pt. ii. ch. i., tr., p. 153 ; 
cit«d from JR ix. [IhOrd 76). 

The chief point in vvhicli Mainionides din'crcd 
from Aristotle was the eternity of nnitter, although 
he maintained that tlie CJreek philosopher was 
fully aware that he had not established his thesis. 
Maimonidcs believecl in tlie creatio ex nihilo^ and 
he held that this was in harmony with the teach¬ 
ing of Aristotle. The sphertis and intelligences 
were not, as Aristotle taught, co-existent with the 
Prime Cause, but created by it. Evil does not 
proceed from God, because, being negative, it has 
no actuality. It is a negation, the absence of a 
capacity for good. He asserts human free will, 
somewhat at the expense of divine omniscience. 
This omniscience is incomprehensible to man, with 
his limited knowledge, but it is, none the less, 
supreme. The fact of God’s foreknowing which 
of several possibilities will occur does not abrogate 
tlie freedom of choice. God foresees the result of 
a choice, having conceded full liberty of action at 
the outset. 

Maimonidcs was entirely optimistic inhisontlook. 
The ultimate aim of existence is happiness, and 
the object of the Commandments is to secure this 
end. He was the exponent of pure reason, and 
maintained the unassailed suTircmacy of the in¬ 
tellect. It is most ty[)ical of him that he did not 
believe in the creatio ex nihilo because of the Bible. 
Ho declared that, had his reason prompted him to 
adopt the Aristotelian eternity of matter, he would 
have had no difficulty in reconciling it with the 
Scriptures. Maimonidcs has been stvled the first 
pragmatist. His breadth of mind and his attitude 
towards other faiths are remarkable. He recognized 
the validity, to a certain extent, of Islam and 
Christianity, and maintained that the adherents of 
these religions must not be regarded as idolaters. 
Salvation is not conlined to Jews. ‘The right¬ 
eous of all nations have a share in the world to 
come’ {HU. Tesh. iii. § 11 ; see also referemuis in 
I. Abrahams and I). Yellin, Maiinonides^ London, 
1903, p. 94, etc.). 

Maimonidcs, in his famous commentary on the Mishna llelelf, 
regards immortality as intollcctnal. The wise man — i.e. the 
truly virtuous -will pursue good for Its own sake. The child 
has to be encouraged to study by the offer of prizes. As man 
grows, his desires hecomo greater, and the prizes have to he 
increased. 8o too, in mental and spiritual development, the 
hoj^o of reward is the inducemeut to the masses to live virtuous 
lives. The saint reejuires no inducement. Hisreward is in the 
raising of his soul to the level of the divine essence. His motto 
must he, like that of Antigonus of Socho, to serve the Muster 
not for the sake of a reward. In the Thirteen Articles of Faith 
which are formulated in the lOth perek of I,lele)j (which is quoted, 
in part, in Singer, p. 184, before ch. 1. ; see also RHR iv. 246*), 
Malmonides includes a belief in the Resurrection. 

As a codifier, not le.ss than as a philosopher, 
Maimonidcs exerted great intluencc on Judaism. 
Mention has already been made of the powth of 
codification, a necessary consequence to the nature 
and method of the Talmud. It wa.s found desir¬ 
able to compile more convenient hand-books or 
large digests, in which the laws could be more 
readily consulted ; some of these were for the 
learned, others for the pconle. Laws had to be 
interpreted in accordance witn the needs of the day 
and of local conditions, occasioned by the scattering 
of the Jews. 

R. I8**C b. Jacob of Fes (1018-1103), called Alfisi, » pupil of 
R. Niseim and of R. tiananeel of Kairowan, wrote a Com¬ 
pendium, which is practically the Babylonian—sometimes the 
Jerusalem—Talmud denuded of Hagg&di and of all opinions 
which were not regarded as authoritative. Where the Oeonim 
had modified the ^Imud, their modification was adopted by 


Alfasi. Isaac ibn Ohayyat (1030-1089) and Isaac b. Reuben 
(104.3 1103) compiled books of laws, tlie former coucerning 
festivals and fasts, the latter about oaths.^ 

All these were eclip.sed, however, by tlie brilli- 
iiTHte of tlie Mlskneh Torah, or ‘ second Torali,’ of 
Maimonides, which contains more than the Mishna, 
liccause it ‘ includes the fundamental doctrines of 
the .Icwish religion ... it rejueseritH a system of 
the whole of Judaism, et hii'aland ceremonial ’ ( 8 . 
Daiches, ‘Jewish Codes and (Modifiers, Chron., 
Jan. 1909, pj). I, 8 , 15, ‘ 2 ‘ 2 ). Maimonidcs did not, like 
the other co<lifiers, hdlow the order of the Talmud, 
but introduced new divisions and groupings. His 
style is concise and he cites no autliorities — a 
practice for wliich he was hlamed by his foes. 

The MiHhri.a Torah, also called Ydd hd-Hdzdqu (‘Strong 
Hand’), was written in Hebrew, because it was for general use. 
Tile (tUuU, being intended for student-s of Arabic i)liilosophy, 
was composed in tiiat language. Maimonides, in his letter to 
liis pupil Alenin, states that he dirl not intend the Hand to 
supersede the Talmud as a study, but to provide a convenient 
work of reference, and to prevent itudenta from going astray 
In practical laws. 

By reason of his originality, and, especially, of 
his free attitude towards faith and reason, Mai¬ 
monides was vehemently attacked, Abraham b. 
David of Bosqui(‘rcs being a kt;en thongli sincere 
opponent.^ His works were even committed to the 
tlanies, and the controversy was not softened for 
some considerable time; it continued long after 
his death. Maimonides omitted from his code 
anything of the nature of superstition or dernon- 
(»logy wliich had crept into the Talmud. His 
description of the liturgy is very important for the 
reconstruction of tfie rite of Egypt and for a study 
of the development of the Prayer Book. 

The irdluence of Maimonides is too great to be 
estimated briefly. He saved Judaism from being 
controlleil by Aristoteliauism, and, inconsequence, 
from collapsing with the fall of that system. He 
vindicated the claims of reason while strengthening 
the right of authority. He brought harmony ana 
unity into law and practice. Through his influence 
J udaism was delivered from the grasp of mysticism, 
which was already beginning to assert itself. He 
taught tolerance to those without, and breadth of 
mind to those within. His intellect shrank from 
no investigation, and yet his loyalty to Judaism 
was unswerving. Great men have the faculty of 
reacting even on their o[)ponents, and in the case 
of Maimonides this was especially true. His 
Jewish adversaries were unconsciously alfccted by 
him. J'be inlluence of Maimonides continues to 
exert itself over Judaism to-day, and he is perhaps 
more frequently cited now than in the last few 
centuries. His fame must inevitably be bound up 
with that of Judaism for all time, and with him 
the inedijeval period of Judaism closes. 

5 . To the present day.—Maimonides bad arisen 
in Judaism as the exponent of pure reason and the 
defender of Aristotelianisrn. Shortly after his 
death, during, and, to some degree, in consequence 
of, the controversy which attached itself to his 
system, the mystic movement gained great foothold 
in Judaism. It is not altogether easy to trace its 
growth or its connexion willi (earlier an<l kindred 
manifestations (see artt. Mysticism [Jewish] and 
Kabbala). The mysticism of the Gnostics was 
re-echoed in the Haggilda ; it slumbered while the 
minds of men were occupied with ^araism, the 
Kalftni, Aristotelianisrn, and Neo-Platonism. It 
must be remembered that the Jews of (derrnany 
were almost entirely limited to the Talmud in their 
studies. In Spain, where persecution had not 
restricted intellectual liberty as well as personal 
freedom, the Jews were allowed to devote them¬ 
selves to science. Their natural inclination and 

I On these three scholars see JS i. [1901] 376-377, vi. [1904] 
683, 629. 

aCf. L. Olnrherg, JR i. 10.3-1 Oft. 
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aptitude for learning needed no eneouragenicnt; as 
soon as hindrances were removed, they applied 
themselves zealously to liheral culture. Many of 
their co-religionists‘in other lands, however, being 
prevented from enjoying these advantages, did not 
entirely a[)preciatc t‘lie work of the Spanish Kabbia. 
They were rather repelled by the cold reason of 
Mairnonides, and they also disagreed with Ids 
HalAkha. H dice a mystic reaction had every 
chance of success. Several distinguished scholars 
were attracted by the cult of the mysterious and 
lent it sujiport. Tins new teaching, which was 
called ^ahhald, or tradition, spread from (Jerona 
all over S]uiin, and also northwards. It was a 
revolt against logic, and sought to unite tlie divine 
element in man with the w'orld spirit {shckhfl hap- 
poH), by striving to attain perfection and self- 
nirilicatlon. It inculcated the recognition of a 
larmony in all things. The microcosm is a counter¬ 
part of the macrocosm. The doctrine of the 
S'/irdth (‘spheres’), the agencies of the En-Sof 
(‘ Inlinite’), and the emanations and revelations of 
the Creator, the grades and functions of 8[)irits and 
angels, and the relation l>etwcen the material and 
the ideal were all worked out with mathematical 
precision (see, further, art. 1;CAHtiAl.A). Meteni- 
ps 3 'chosis ^ had already been taught by Isaac b. 
Abraham of Toscjuidres, the Blind (11. 1190-1210).^ 
Life wasMirroumled with countless customs and act.s 
having a m^'stical origin. In every secular deed, in 
every word of prayer, in every mupvah, man wa.s to 
be brought to tliink of a new connexion with the 
spiritual world, and thins to induce the desired com¬ 
munion with it. Tlie divine name wa.s a mysti'ry 
which overshadowed and inlluenced everything, and 
the letters of the name had a my.'^tical power (see, 
further, art. TktraokammATON). 

All kitids of de\ ices wore invontod or employed to intorj)ret 
the Script iiros in accordaiioo with Kahhali'^t io not iong. F.vatiiplos 
of auch in;.,M'nii)lieH wlto fr’rfi/, and or 

pennutAtions, the u.ae of lettera according to ttieir nuint ricAl 
value and transposition. Various 8\sLeins of substitution pre¬ 
vailed— e.g., aibash (. . . r3, ra), in which the firat letter of 
the aljihabet w.aa equated to the la.st, the second to the last but 
one, and so on (see, further, art. Numurrs (.JewiHh)). 

The Abulalias, Isaac ihri Latii, Joseph Jil;catilla, 
and Moses de Leon, the pioneers of lyabhala,’ were 
Spaniards. The most distingiiislied adherent was 
Moses b. Nahman (Nabmanides or Kamban), 1195- 
1270, who wtis know'll at an early age for bis saint¬ 
liness and learning. 

His influence on Judaism waa very great, because he was 
regarded rather as an orthodox Rabbi tinged with mysticism 
than as an absolute Kabbalist, for he believed in a creatio *x 
nihilo. If Mairnonides bo selected as the exponent of reason, 
Nahrnanides was the defender of authority. The former 
adopted a rationalistic attitude towards the Biblical mirarles, 
ignoring those of the Talmud. To the latter the Bibhcai 
miracles were the object of veneration and implicit belief. 
Although his resftect for authority was not limited to tiie 
Talmud, but extended to the Oeonim and rendered sacred in his 
eyes aven the utterances of his contemporaries, Nahrnanides 
did not hesitate to declare, at the great disputation of 12C.3, 
that a belief in Hagirada is not incumbent on ths Jew. 
Nal;unanide8' chief activity lay in ttie Talmud. His philo¬ 
sophical theories, though based on logic, in reality rest on 
authority. He made miracles the foundation of his system, 
rejecting Mairnonides and Aristotle. ‘ For Nachmani, on the 
other hand, the belief in miracles was ths foundation of 
Judaism, on which th# three pillars of his structure rested : the 
cremation from nothing, the onmiscience of God, and the divine 
providence. . . . Maimuni assumed, with the philosophers, that 
the sensual instincts are a disgrace to man, since he is destined 
to a spiritual life. Nachmani was a strenuous op»ponent of this 
view. Since God, who is perfect, has created the earthly 
world, . . . nothing in It should be regarded as . , . hateful. 
... If Judaism was for Maimuni a cult of the intellect, for 

1 Adopted by the Muslims from Pythagoras, the conception of 
metempsychosis was borrowed by the Karaite.s and denounced 
by Sa adya, Abraham ibn Daud, and Ilasdai Cresc^as. Rabbinic 
Judaism was unaffected by Karaisrn in this respect, and the idea 
remained unknown till introduced by the ^vabbalists. See art. 
Metempsychosis (Jewish). 

^ Balova b. Asher calls him ‘the father of the Kabb&Ii,' and 
this fjpinion is also that of Joseph Jiljatilla, Recanati, and 
others (see JE vi. [1904] 020). 

» See JE i. 141-144, vi. 536, v. 665 f., viH. 7. 


Nai'hmani it was a religion of the feelings (Graetz, iii. 660 f.). 
Thus Mairnonides insisted on the power of tlie intellect to solve 
the mvsU'rics of religion, while Nahmanuies regarded tlie 
divine 8e('rets as a siuictuary not hi he jirofanod by any attempt 
at penetration. Demons and angels were rejected as heathenish 
bv Mairnonides; they are part of the system of Nahmanuies. 
The Kahbaba, laying great einpha.sis on minwles and autliority, 
tlttea admirably with his view of life, and the approval of bo 
famous a Rabbi was of great v.alue to ((abbulism. 

The lyahbalistic .scripttires achicvctl their farno 
very largely by the fact that they were p.setid- 
ejiigrapha. The most famotis book Zvfuir 

{q.v.)y compo.setl by Moses b. Sliem lob de Leon 
(1250-1305) after 1285. This work he attributed to 
Simon b. Johai; it was written in Aramaic, and 
its pre.servation was accounted for in a miraculous 
way. Its aim was to show that the Bible was 
never intended to be understood in a literal sense. 

I In spite of its extravagances, the book exercised 
enormous inlluence for a long time. The Bdhir 
was composed by Azriel, one of the nupils of Isaac 
the Blind, and was attributed to Ne\mnya b. hak- 
lyana.* Contemporary Kaldds, however, refu.sed 
to acknowledge it, and Meir b. Simon of Narlonne 
(.second half of 13tli cent.) ordered it to be burned. 

The iNabbalistic controversy lasted for many 
years. Its failure to capture Jtuiaism completidy 
was largely due to the iirm bulwark in deftmee 
of reason erected by Maimoiiide.s ; yet it saved 
Judai.sm from being reduce<l to a mere system of 
logic. It proilticeil many saints, ev(*n tlioiigh it 
created some fantastic enthusiasts. In the }»erst5- 
cuteil it stimulated bopit and eneotiraged piety, 
and by emphasizing the inner umb‘rl>ing idtuis it 
prevented observatices from losing tlieir spiritual 
meaning. Die fault of l,vabl)ahv lay in (no fact 
that it was unfitted for the poj»uIaee. fn the ease 
of a seholar or reelti-'C, mysticism prodmcd de¬ 
votion and ecstasy ; in ignorant minds it generated 
stiper>tition. (Gradually t be lyabbalist s di it (lal to 
Bab^stine. Safed beeaine a centre where its ch;- 
vot(‘e.s gathered, jind .losej'b t,>aro, Isaac b<*n 
Solomon Luria, and Alka)>e.s settled in the Holy 
Land. 'I’lieir .saintly- lives are line examjdes of the 
higher side of the movement.^ So strong wa.s it.s 
intluenee that the Zi'iJuir wjus stndiml hj' many 
Christian scholars, wlto attetmpted t(* lind in it 
proof.s for the Trinity and (’liri-^titinify. I he 
tamou.s Bico della Miraiidola, the disciple of 
Elias Dolmedigu, translate<i several Kabbalistio 
works into I^atiii, and introdu(;ed the lyabbala to 
the notice of the Medicis in J'tiscany. }h)pe 
Sixtus IV. ([topefrorn 1471 to 1484) procured transla¬ 
tions, and ordered them to be disseminated as 
evidences of Cliristianity (Graetz, iv. 314). 

The influence of the IgabbalA on Christianity 
w-as not wide or permanent, and, similarl}', 
Judaism was to no great extent influenced by 
Christianity during the Middle Ages. It was aa 

I iersecutors and aa slaiigditerers that Jews had 
Lnowledge of the Gentiles among whom they 
dwelt.* It is 8carc;ely a source of wonder, there¬ 
fore, that Judaism wa.s so little afl’ected by 
contact with Christianity. Tlie followers of either 
religion knew and eared nothing for the thoughts 
and beliefs of the other. In the disputations be¬ 
tween champions of the two faiths—«.o., Paris 
(1240), Barcelona (1263), Burgos and Avila (1375), 
and Tortosa ( 1413) —the (Jiristians desired simply 
to convert the Jews, and the Jews, who had no 
de.sire for controver.sy, were forced to argue. The 
attacks on the Talmud, the persecutions incidental 
to the Crusades, the Black Death, the charges of 
poisoning wells, the blood accusation, the whole- 

1 It is now believed, however, to have been the work of Isaac 
himself. On the Iiook see I. Broyd6 \n JE U. [1902] 442 f. ; on 
Azriel and Nelginya see ib. li. 378 f., lx. 212. 

2 For Luria and Alljabcfi see JE vlil. 210-212, 1. 401 f., and 
Schochter’s e.ssay on Safed in Studi4M tn Jiidaiftrn, 2nd aer. 

See I. Abrahams, Jewitth Li/e in the Middle Agee, London, 
1896, ch. xxiii. 
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Bale massacre of entire communities, tlie loruiros 
of tlie Inquisition, the auto da and the ex¬ 
pulsions and se(]iiestration8 all combined to stig¬ 
matize Christianity in the eyes of the Jews as 
a religion of hate and blood. Consequently their 
own religion was unaflected by any attem])t at 
contrast. Marranos and others, forced to change 
their creed often, seized the earliest opportunity of 
recanting tlieir feigned conversion, even if their 
abjuration meant death. 

The Kenaissance and the Reformation brought 
some amelioration. Erasmus and Reuchlin were 
champions of freedom in thought, far in advance 
of their age. Luther, at first favourable to toler¬ 
ance, ultimately changed his views. Ilis pamphlet 
‘Concerning the Jews and their Lies’ was full of 
bitterness; he detested the Jews themselves as 
mucli as he hated their religion, and his invective 
against both was boundless. The study of Hebrew 
by Christians was too strictly confined to a few 
learned men to influence tlie masses or even the 
ruling classes. Only in the case of Reuchlin did 
Hebrew learning among Christians prove of 
advantage to Jews, and it is not certain that 
even Reuchlin would have championed the cause 
of tlie 'ralmud liad his hand not been forced by liis 
Dominican opponents. Perhaps the most import¬ 
ant event in which the influence of Christianity on 
Judaism may be observed is the expulsion from 
Spain, in 149‘2, by which the Jews were dispersed. 
lAS'irning was spread abroad generally; in par¬ 
ticular, a nucleus was formed in the b^ast. 

Towards the end of the llUh cent, a controversy 
arose in Judaism as to the study of science, 'i’ho 
period when the Zdhur began to circulate was 
intellectually poor. 'JJiere were no outstanding 
personalities who could have sui)pressed the 
extravagant fancies of I^ahbalism and restored 
a due sense of [)ro[)ortion. Men had lost their 
feeling for the simple and 'weie involved in 
intricacies. Biblical exegesis and preaching be¬ 
came tingtid with obscurity, allegorization, and 
pseudo-phiIoso[)hy. Their activity was frequently 
devoted not to thoughts and ideas, but to outward 
signs and the tvi’isting of words, 'blie chief of this 
school, Levi b. Abraham of Villefranche, near 
Perpignan (1240-1.^15), a follower of Maimonides, 
became the leader of the friends of stdence. 
Perpignan itself was the seat of this sort of false 
learning ; the allegorization, e.g., by Levi, of 
Biblical characters (thus, Abraham and Sarah 
were regarded by him as types of matter and iji- 
tellect) provoked the antagonism of the orthodox 
and of those who favoured the literal exegesis. A 
conflict arose in 1303 which resolved itself into 
the question. Is the study of science opposed 
to Judaism, and should it be suppressed? The 
leader of the obscurantists was Abba Mari b. 
Moses of Montpellier, who, from the outset, op¬ 
posed Levi of Villefranche, who stood for freedom 
of thought. The Rabbi of Perpignan, Don Vidal 
Menahem b. Solomon Me’Irl (1249-1306), was a 
very dillerent type of scholar from his contempor¬ 
aries. Of unimpeachable orthodoxy, he loved 
science and philosophy, and refused to be captured 
by Abba Mari ; he became a champion of science, 
but declared that it ought to be studied only after 
the Talmud was thoroughly mastered. Abba 
Mari, however, managed to involve the Rabbi of 
Ban;elona, Solomon Ben Adrat, in the quarrel, and 
secured his support. The lovers of science were 
led by Jacob b. Makhir Tibbon, a mathematician 
and astronomer, and the famous Tibbon family 
were naturally all on the liberal side, gaining 
many adherents to their cause by accusing their 
adversaries of being anti-Maimonists. While the 
strife was raging, there came from the Rhineland, 
where he had been driven by persecution, the dis- 


linguished Asher b. Jehicl (1250-1327),^ a punil of 
the famous Meir of Rotlumburg. Asher wandered 
from liis native country to escape the massacres of 
Rindlleisch, wdiich were destroying whole com¬ 
munities, and, in 1305, he rvas made Rabbi of 
Toledo. He was a great Talmudist and the com¬ 
piler of a famous abstract of the Talmud, but he 
was a bitter enemy of secular scholarship. Natur¬ 
ally he joined the side of Abba Mari and proposed 
to convoke a synod in which science was to be 
condemned and utterly banished from the Jew¬ 
ish curriculum. Finally, on 26th July 1305, a 
solemn ban, to remain valid for hfty years, was 
pronounced against all secular study and also 
against the w^orks of Maimonides. Any person 
under the age of twenty-live reading a scientific 
work was to bo excommunicated. The organiza¬ 
tion of the Jewish communities was such that the 
ban allected only the town under the jurisdiction 
of the p>articular Rabbi who issued it—in this case 
Barcelona. Attempts were made to have the 
decree recognized elscNvhere, but meanwhile the 
other side were not idle, and issued a counter-ban 
from Montpellier bj'^ which (‘xcommunication w'as 
pronounced against all wlio .should prevent their 
sons or other per.'-^ons from studying science, in 
whatsoever langu.age the text-bo(jk was written, 
against those wiio abused Maimonides, and against 
those w’ho attacked religious teachers because of 
theur seJentiOc or philosophical thoughts. The 
cause of the enlightened party prospered and 
gained much from the famous circular letter 
(iggereth hifJirKf.s^'rluth) w'hich Jedaya Bedaresi 
(on whom see JE ii. 625-627) wuote in 1306 to Ben 
Adrat and his party in defence of science and 
Maimonides. After the French expulsions, parti¬ 
sans of the two [>artics settled in Perpignan, and 
the controversy continued ; but the liberal views 
gained the day in the end, and Judaism as a whole 
asserted it.self in favour of science. 

Perpignan had been the centre of the obscur¬ 
antists, but .scholarship w'as not kilhal there. From 
this town came forth a worthy successor of Mai¬ 
monides, who went even further than that scholar 
himself in his daring attitude tow'ards reason and 
learning. This great man w'as Levi b. Gershon 
{q.v.)y called Gersonides, Ralbag (from his initials), 
Leon de Bagnols (from his birthplace), or Magist(*r 
Leo llebneus (1288-1344). The l)an against science 
had no eflVict on his education. Before his thirtieth 
year he began his famous philo.sophical work, 
MilM?n6th 'AdhSndi (‘Wars of the Lord’)- Df 
his numerous other works, his Talmudic knowledge, 
and his scientific and medi(;al attainments it is 
impossible to write here ; his intluence on Judaism 
can be measured by his philosophic attitude in the 
work mentioned above. 

He stood forth as a convinced Aristotelian, to a much greater 
degree than Maimonides, so that he sometimes does not scruple 
to follow Aristotle when he disai^reos with Jewish doctrine, 
even where Maimonides threw the Greek philosopher over. He 
denied that the Torah required blind faith or belief in anything 
oppo.sed to truth and reason. The ‘Wars’ deals with the six 
questions on which Maimonides deserted Aristotle or to which 
he gave no clear reply, these points being : (1) immortality ; 
(2) prophecy ; (3) divine omniscience; (4) divine providence; 

the nature of the spheres; and (6) the eternity of matter. 
Kalbagdeflnes the intellect born in man os a faculty which is oper¬ 
ated by the universal intellect; man cannot think apart from the 
object of his thought. He derives immortality from the doctrine 
of the realists. He maintains the freedom of the human will in 
spite of the divine omniscience. He differs from Maimonides 
on the position assigned to the function of the imagination in 
prophecy, Maimonides holding that it should be encouraged, 
Ralbag that it should be subordinated to reason. Further, ‘ for 
Maimonidea the special will of God is the sine qua non for pro¬ 
phecy ; for Levi moral and intellectual perfections are quite 
■uffleient’ (I. Broyd6, in JE viii. .SO*}. Ralbag demonstrated 
that this world had a beginning and was not the outcome of a 
previous world, but that it has no end. The t6hu wd-bh6hu 
(Gn 12) existed from all time, but was formed by Qod at the 

1 On these scholars see JE viii. 22-24, 441, 1. 88f., 212 f., vi, 
644, ii. 182 f. 
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Creation. As regards miracles he was exfn*mely rationalistic, 
and he formulaUMl three oomlitions by which the> were to e 
Judged : (1) miracles are transitory ; their etTect does not eiiduro , 
fo they are not eelf-contradictory ; nothing can bo black 
and white simultaneously; (3) the} cannot Uke place in the 
celestial spheres. Miracles are not supernatural, but are naluroJ 
results—though rare—of laws governing the universe. In Jos 
1011 * the miracle was not the sUiiding still of the sun, but the 
• • • • 1 ... „,.un So also 

the 


rapidity with which the Israelite victory was achieved. So i 
in the case of llezekiah (2 K 20*'^ wa» the shadow, not 


, that went backwanis. 


the belief tluit their Messianic claims were valid. 
Their failure caused bitter disappointment, thou^^h 
the heroic constancy of Mtdko at his martyrdom 
(1532) encouraged many who were doomed to a 
similar fate. Their importance to .Judaism lies in 
the fact that the failure of one jiseiido-Messiah did 
not prevent his successor from rocoiviiig credence.^ 
Onlv 130 years later, Judaism was rent hy the 


-- . schism prouiiccd by another idaimant, IShabbethai 

Naturally the theories of Ralbag did not pass j Zebi, whose followers were luimbcred hy thousands 
challenged. His ideas were not popular with /j^ee below, p. 005^^).'^ l;Cahl>alism was largely 


the masses, hut retained their hold over learned 
minds for generations. Pope Clement VI. onlered 
ills astronomical works to be translated into Latin, 
and Spinoza adopted Kalbag’s treatment of miracles 
(see Graetz, iv. 101). A contemporary of Kalbag 
was Moses b. Joshua of Narbonno (Vidal Narboni), 
who was born at Perpignan. He died after 1,362. 
In his case, too, the ban w as ineffectual, for he began 
the study of philosophy at tJie age of tliirteen. 

He was a follower of Maiinonides and Ibn Ilushd (Averroea ; 
see art. Avkrroks, Avrrroism, vol. ii. pp. 262-260). In spite of 
a chequereil life, he wa.s a productive author, and his works 
exerted considerable inrtnence. Ho ‘conceived Judaism oa a 
diHcipliiiod guide which led to the attainment of the highest 
degree of theoretical moral truths : the Torah had a double 
meaning, the one simple, made easy for the thoughtless mob, 
and the other of a deeper nielai)h\sical nature for tlie class of 
thinkers. This was a cominun opinion in those times, from 
which Gersonides alone demurre<l. Narboni also gave expres¬ 
sion to heretical views, that is, such as were contrary to the 
ordinarily accepted understanding of Judaism, but not with the 
freedom and openness of Levi ben Oerson. He also rejected 
the belief In miracles, and attempted to explain them away 
altogether. He defended man's freedom of will by philosophical 
arguments ’ (Graetz, iv. 102). i 

Ralbag w’aa a staunch Aristotelian, but the 
Jewish 
school 


F‘ 
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philosophers were not confined to this 
thought. I^Jasdai b. Abraham Cre.sca.s 
(1340-1410), born in Barcelona, .sougdit to free 
Judaisfii completely from Aristo((dianisin, and 
was thu.s at variance both wdth Ralbag and with 
Ram bam. His second work w'as a Trntado wTitten 
in Spanisli in 139S, a refutation of Christianity, 
designed less os an apologetic for Judai.^m than as 
an attack on the apostates. His third work, Or 
'AdMndi, is a masterpiece of rea.soning and st} le. 

Crescas declared that the teachings of Ralbag and Ramham 
were contrary to orthodoxy, mainly becjiuse they were hosed 
on Aristotle, butihe dilltred from the other opponents of tnese 
teachers in that he came forward with argunn rit, not with 
appeal.s to authority or threat.s of exconnniinxation. Mai- 
monidos ha<i accepted the twenty-six projxisitions of Aristotle. 
Crescas rejected them. He held tliai nlnlo.sophy ua.H in- 
aderpiate to demonstrate the unity of God. Altiioiigh philo¬ 
sophy might show that the First Cause was simple and not 
coin^Kiund, yet there might still be deities subservient to the 
Supreme Go<l. Therefore revelation and religion are necessary. 
Go<l's essence was not knowledge, but love. Cre^^ also ad¬ 
mitted attributes. He rejected the thirteen articles of Uio 
creed of Mamionides as being either too few or tcKi m.anv, and 
ba.seii Judaism on six essentials : God’s oniniscienee, providence, 
and omnipotence; prophecy, free will ; and the belief tliat the 
world was created for a pvirpose. Man’s will is free because ho 
feels it to be free ; though in reality God’s omriiiv):ence pre¬ 
determines, yet man’s will is sutticiontly free to admit reward 
and punishment. The world was created, and would j>a.ss away, 
while the heavens would endure. The purpose of the world 
was human hapjiiness, to he brought alKiut hy Iov«, both here 
and in the hereafter. Knowledge is apart from the soul. 

It will thuH be seen that the gulf l)et}veen Crescas 
and hi.s predecessors \va.s very great. Cresca.s, when 
not actually attacked, was strangely ignored hy hi.s 
contemporaries. His teacliing was dilbiscd largely 
by the works of his pupil Joseph Albo, chielly 
through the Iqqdrirti (‘Roots’), in which there is 
little originality, the matter being almost entirely 
derived from Crescas.* 

The appearance of David Reubeni(c. 1490-1535) 
and Solomon Molko (c. 1500-32) kindled great 
hopes in the hearts of the Jews and Marranos. 
Their extraordinary adventures gained them many 
followers, and the honour with which they were 
received in Rome and Portugal deluded many into 

1 See, further, I. Broyd^, ‘Moses ben Joshua of Narbonne,' 
\nJEix.lll. 

’ See, further, EL O. Hirsch, JE iv. 350-863. 


responsible for these escliatological idtias. Already 
in 1284, vVhraham Ahulalia declared himself to he 
the Messiah, and fixed the millennium for 1290. 
Two of his disciples, Joseph Jil>atilla and Samuel, 
from Medina Ge!i, allcgctl themselves to he pro¬ 
phets and harbingers of th (3 Mcs.siah, and .Messianic 
hopes were largely predominant in the minds of 
the later I;val)halists at Safed. 

It has already In'en pointed out that Christian 
persecution was ilriving the Jews into Muslim 
countries. Little by little, Turkey and Palestine 
wore receiving a large Jewish population ; Sah'd, 
in particular, became the home of many dis- 
tinguisheil Rabbis. Among these Rabbis there 
grew up the desire to re-establish the old Rabbinic 
supremacy of Palestine. They desired to institute 
once more the s^niikhuh, or ordination, and thus 
ordain a Sanhedrin which would be recognized 
throughout the world. In 1538, Jacob Berah^ 
began to ordain in Safed ; but liis plans were frus¬ 
trated by Levi b. Jacob I.labib, the chief Rabbi of 
Jeru.salem, and his colleague, Moses de Castro, 
Berab failed and was forced to emigrate, but before 
doing so he onlained four disciples, one of whom 
was Joseph Qaro. Had Berab suc'cceded, a great 
step in the direction of Jewish ecclesiastical unity 
would have l>een accM^niplished. It. is ^igni^H‘ant 
that he failed. Judaism lias never li krd < entraliza- 
tion of authority, certainly not since the Diaspora, 
and it has tlourished [leihaps by reason of its local 
autonomy in religiou.s sjiheres. Had a single 
authority been able to control Jewish thought and 
belief during such coiitroversie.s as raged over 
^faraism, Mairnonides, the study of .science, and 
the Arab ami Greek philosophy, fh<.' result would 
have been the growth of sects, lioci w hu h Judaism 
is so remarkably free. Had the (‘eiiriil autiiority, 
during any of these contlicts, taken .^idt s, Jmluisni 
would have been crijipled. Pieedom of thought, 
the re.snlt of local autonomy and independence, 
alone has preserved it from di.sintcgration. 

The convocation of .synods, however, i.s not an 
unknown event in post-l’almudic Judaism, hut the 
feature of these synoila ha.s usually been their 
temporary character and their convocation for a 
[lartiim' 
scmhlie: 

met at Troyes and Klieims to determine many 
ca.se,s, generally tlio.se aii^uig out of the intensairse 
of Jew.saiui Cliiistians. Perhap.s tlie most famous 
synod was that summoned about lUOO by R. 
(iershom (960-1010), wliieh (1) prohililted polygamy, 
(2) maintained the principle of mutual consent in 
divorce, (3) ordained leniency for forced converts, 
and (4) prohibited the opening of other persons’ 
letters. Assemblies were also held at Mainz (1223 
and 1381), of the Sjmnish Jews (1354), and at 
Bologna (1416), Furli (1418), Jeru.salem (1552), and 
Lublin (1650), while Napoleon (1806) and Alex¬ 
ander I. (1804) summoned synods. In 1903 a synod 
of 50 Ral)bi.s was held at Cracow, under the leader¬ 
ship of Ii. Elijahn Hazzan, chief Rabbi of Alex¬ 
andria, which repudiated the blood accusation and 

1 8ee, further, J. Jarob.s, 'Rcubeni, David,’ In «/A'x. 8S8f., 
and P. Blcx'h, ' Molko, yolomon,’ ih. viii. 651. 

3 AI 0 O the followers of David Alroy (c. HOC) formed a tecl 
called the Menaljemistfi (cf. M. Adler, in JK i. 454 f.). 

* 8«« L. Oinzberif, * Berab, Jacob,’ in JE iii. 45-47. 


liar purpose. J'lius, the 'asiJ'ofJi, or OS¬ 
es, of li. Tam, in the middle of the 12th cent., 
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denounced Nihilism. In America and Germany ! 
synods have frequently been summoned in modcun 
tunes, ehielly by the Keform ])arty. 'I'iie synoil of ! 
Lublin, in 1H50, was of a j)ermanent character, and 
the famous \V<iadh 'arha ^drdfiothy or ‘ Council of 
the Four Countries ’ (usually Great Poland, lattle 
Poland, Polish Russia, and Volhynia), sat regularly 
during two centuries. But all these synods were, 
in effect, local. Tiiey did not pretend to legislate 
beyond their own jurisdiction, though their rulings 
were, in many cases, voluntarily accepted else¬ 
where. The theory of the Rabbis has always 
l)een mutual equality; there has been no official 
primus inter pares. At the })resent day in 
England, various Sefardic and Ashkenazic com¬ 
munities exist side by side, in friendship and 
mutual recognition ; tlieir position may be com¬ 
pared to adjacent dioceses of the same Church, 
without a j)i imate. 

Judaism Jiuiitituiiis the individual freedom of every Rabbi, 
and his ri^^hi lo ^dve oniination (g^inikhah) to suitable disciples. 
The validity of tliis ordination must he reco;^Miized by all Jewry, 
though no Ri»,t>l)i may exercise his funclions within the juris¬ 
diction of another. In practice, the Ilakham of Bevis Marks 
and the chief Rabbi of Duke’s Place are the highest court of 
appeal for the Sefardim and Ashkenazim not only of the Kmpire, 
but often, it would almost be safe to add, of the world. On the 
Continent local Ralihinic supremacy is well-nigh universal. 

The great Ilalakliic work of Miiiiiionides did not 
check the compilation of codes. Many teacluirs de¬ 
voted themselves to the task, either for pot)ular use 
or for the eluci<lation of the principles of liahikhfl. 
Eli’ezer b. Natlian of Mainz (Raban) was the author 
of the 'Ebhen ha-Ezer. Moses of Coucy wrote the 
Semagy or Sefer Mi^wdth Gadhdly and Lsaac of 
Corbeil composed the Semak^ or Se^er Mi^w6th 
^dtOn, a smaller work. El'azar of Worms (1176- 
1238), a prolilic and vigorous writer, was the author 
of ritual and Cabbalistic works. His fame rests 
ehielly on the llfjh'aJiy an ethical-Halakhic, work in 
497 paragiaphs. Uis Kabbalisru tingtal his views 
very deeph', hut the Rokeah is a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to J uAaism. Solomon b. Adrat of liarcclona 
wrote a comprehensive scheme of laws, covering 
all the practi(‘al needs of Jewish life. In distinc¬ 
tion to Maimonides, he gives in this work, Tbrath 
hab-bayithy the sources and proofs of his rulings. 
Perhaps the most famous of the post-Maimoiiidiaii 
codes was the ^Arbd Edrim of Jacob b. Asher 
(1280-1340), a son of Asher b. Jehiel.^ Its inllucnce 
on Judaism was greater than that of any other 
code, and it became a household word. Joseph 
Qaro, when he thought it necessary to compose the 
Shulhan 'Arukh, practically revised and brought 
up to date the work of Jacob b. Asher. Qaro was 
a mystic and devoted to ^yabbala. His life and 
those of the 8afed lyabbali.sts have been well por¬ 
trayed by S, Schechter in his Studies in Judaism 
(London, 1896). Their influence pervaded Jewish 
life and ceremonial, and many a touch of spiritu¬ 
ality, a high association, an ethical hint, is due to 
their teaching. They introduced a spirit of con¬ 
secration, a sanctiiication of religious practice, 
devotion, and self-sacrilice. 

Excess of their teaching would have made Judaism unreal and 
superlicial ; in duo proportion it gave life and light. Protected 
and fortilled by Maimonides and tlie j^hilosophers, Judaism was 
safe from the dangers of an exaggerated mysticiain. On the 
other hand, tiie entire absence of the mystie element would have 
reduced it to a collection of intellectual dognuas, lackingwnrmth 
and vitality. Its stability is due to the heterogeneous nature of 
its component elements and to the proportion and moderation 
with which each one had fulfilled its appointed function. 

Poland was pre-eminently the home of Talmudic 
study. The Polish synods had given an impetus 
to this learning, and the practical jurisdiction of 
the Rabbinical tribunals forced judges as well as 
litigants to master the code by which judgment 
would be given. East as tiie printing presses 
worked, the output of copies of the Talmud was 

^ For sketches of these writers see JB v. 118 f., ix. 68-70, vi. 
628, V. 100 f., i. 212 f., vii. 27 f. 


sfjcedily sold out. In forty years, three large 
editions were exhausted (Cracow, 1602-05, 1616-20 ; 
Lublin, 1617-39). So great was the devotion and 
so numerous were the liabbis and pupils that the 
supremacy of Poland was everywhere recognized. 
The dispersion of the Polish Jews, due to the 
terrible atrocities in 1648 of Chmielnicki (1595- 
1675), had scarcely any efl'ecT on their attachment 
to the Talmud. They carried their love with them 
into exile and clung to it more firmly in distress. 
This enthusia.sni carried with it one great disad¬ 
vantage, for every other study, Jewish and secular, 
was abandoned, and the rolish Jews immured 
themselves in an intellectual ghetto, the confines 
of which were as narrow and crushing as those of 
the i)hysical pale. Tin re began a period of dark- 
ne.ss and ignorance, which was ended only by the 
light of the Mcndelssohnian movement. It is in¬ 
correct to attribute this misfortune to the nature 
of the Talmiul. It was not concentration on the 
Talmud, but the excliisiiju of everything else, that 
was resj)onsible for this rctrogade tendency. The 
devotion of tlie Folisli Jews to the Talmud is 
largely maintained to-tiay, hut other influences are 
at work, and, while they no longer shut out general 
knowledge from their curriculum, their zeal for 
Halakha is not abated. 

In the I7th cent, three diflferent influences ex¬ 
erted them.selves upon rliidaism. The Talmudic 
influence, alluded to above, became more powerful 
with tlie dili’usion of the Polish Jews over Europe. 
Secondly, a strong wave of lyahl>;\la infected Jewish 
coiiimnnities in every land, East and West. This 
naturally was followed, in reaction, by a strong 
spirit of opjiosition. This phase of ^yabbala had 
nothing in its favour. The earlier sublimity of the 
mystic idea was gone ; it degenerated into sense¬ 
less tricks and juggling. Isaac Liiria and his 
pupils, in spite of their piety, were the teachers of 
an unworthy su])eistitiou. They claimed to work 
miracles, and deluded the ignorant by their visions 
and alleged wonders. J'hey preached metempsy¬ 
chosis, the union and redemption of souls, and 
practical magic, often by means of the inellable 
name, yayyim Vital Calahia^sc*, his brother Moses, 
and his son Samuel livisl in Palestine (Jerusalem, 
Safed, and Damascus being strongholds of ^Cabbal- 
ism) ; Israel Saruk,^ a pupil of Luria, and Menahem 
Azaria da Kano, in Italy. The teaching of these 
men and their numerous followers prepared the 
way for the pseudo-Messiah Shabbethai Zebi. 

This wonderful in)])Ostor succeeded in winning' over thou¬ 
sands ; not merely tlie ignorant multitude but learned and 
earnest Rabbis followed him. All over the world preparations 
were made for the Messianic Age, which he fixed for the Annus 
Mirabilis, 1666. London and .Amsterdam vied with Smyrna in 
eagerneBS, and few kept their heads during this convulsion. 
So strong w'rs his personality that, in spite of his ludicrous 
failure, multitudes believed in him. A rumour arose about 
Shabbethai similar to the Docetic theory of tha Crucifixion, 
which maintained that a substitute had intervened and saved 
Jesus from the Cross. It was said that another had apostatized, 
and that the real Shabbethai had withdrawn for a whil* and 
would reappear in glory. The belief in him has remained to 
the present day, and a separate sect of Turkish Jews, called 
the Doixmeh (on whom see R. J. H. Gottheil, JE iv. 6o9), await 
his second coining. When the majority of his misguided ad¬ 
mirers recovered their senses, every reminiscence of the false 
prophet was banned. Thus it is said that the Ma'drdbUh for 
the second day of Pentecost ("I3"i D'nx by Raban) is omitted 
from the usual Ashkenazic Mahz6r because of some supposed 
association with Shabbethai. The Messianic spirit had in earlier 
times made itself felt in Holland. It was re-echoed by the 
English Puritans, and to no small extent facilitated th« return 
of the Jews to England. 

The excesses of Talmudism and ^abbalism pro¬ 
duced an intellectual revolt, the last of the three 
tendencies to which allusion has been made. For 
the first time Judaism had to deal with calculated 
and philo.sophical scepticism. This new trend of 
thought was first manifested in three contempor¬ 
aries, Uriel da Costa (1590-1647 ; see art. Acosta, 

1 For these see JE viii. 210-212, xii. 442 f., xi. 64 - 
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vol. i. p. 74 f.), Leo of .Motloim (l.‘>71-1648), and 
Joseph Uelinodii^o (loOl-lhdr)}.' dduMc were inany 
j)oints of diderence hetwoen the triad. Da Costa 
was a Alarrano who. dissat islied with Roman 
(^alholieism, reiujum - d it tor his ancestral faith, 
lie was, liowever, di.'-aptiointed with .iiidaism. He 
made no secret of Ids views, and was twice excom¬ 
municated for iieresj". After doing penance and 
being reconciled, he shot himself. 

Da Costa niainUiiiL’d that the Talniud luid intervened between 
(he nihle and Jiniaism. Ho was h deist, an<i liolieved in a re- 
liijion of nature to he found in every human oonsrienoe, an 
etiiioal form of creed in which Judaism aa well as otlier faiths 
(lad a share in common, and from w(iich all had, in various 
decrees, deviated. It is douhtful whet her he considered him¬ 
self to have abandoned Judaism. Certain it is that he was 
re^'-arded by his contemporaries as an apostate; hut the point 
at issue w.as precisely this, whether the Jutlaism of t(ie <l<iy 
was the faith in its true form or whether Talmudism had (>oen 
sid'stitutcd for it. The Jews who had eettldi in Holl.and 
had suffered so severely for their reiig-ion that they would 
not bear any attacks on that for whicli they had jeopardized 
their lives. Perse<-ution had ma<le tliem intolerant, \et tficv 
must not be blamed too sharjdy, for the a^e was not readv 
for unre.strained free<lom of thoiyu-ht. Absolute liberty would 
most probably have degenerated into a decay of all moral and 
ethical bonds. 

Leo of Modena remained a Rabbi to the day of 
his death, Hia intellectual powers wore of a higher 
order than those of Da Co^ta, while his frame of 
mind affords a curiijus psychological study. 

Althovigh his teacliing was in favour of relii^ion, he was him¬ 
self a8saile<l by doubt. He could attack Judaism and defend it 
with e<pial sincerity and conviction. His vacillation was due, 
on the one (land, to instability of cliaracter ; on the other, to 
bitter misfortune, botli in Ids family life and financially. In his 
'i'^huddh he upholtfs the IcLta] right of the Ratihis to 
mo<lify Talmudic lecislation, and he regards the Hagy.ada un¬ 
favourably. In his K(‘>1 Sdkhnl (or B‘hiiuilh half - Kabhalu ; J. A. 
Ben Jacob, Osar Ha-Sepharim, der hthr. Lit., Wilna, 

1880, p. 09, no. 23.'j) he attacked traditional Judaism ;’ in hia 
Sha'dgath ’Aryih, he defended it. T(ie ’.-frl refutes 

KabbAla and proves the late origin of t(ie Zdhar. Yet he 
believed in astrology. His literary activity was great. On 
account of his ott'icial poi^iLinn, his intluence was far greater 
than that of Da Costa, but he did not go to the s.aiiio lengtli, .and 
he remained ort(io<iox in praclioe. In a way, L^o u a.s (lie fat (ter 
of the modern Reform iriox ement, but throug[) his inconsistency 
and his avoidance of conflict he achieved no practical re.sult. 

Joseph Delmedigo differed from Leo of Modena 
and from Da Costa in that he cannot be acqtiitted 
of in.sincerity. He }ia<i a wide education in liberal 
culture and science as well as in Jewi.sh subjects. 

H* was active as a writer, and in sjiite of his wandering life 
he managed to compose a number of works. He h.ad intimate 
associations with the Karaites, arxl one of his l>est known books, 
Eiim (in allii'^ion to Hx is a reply to twelve queslionn 

addressed to him by Zerafi b. Nathan, a Karaite. Delrnedigo 
officiated for a time as Ralibi in Hamburg. He never ventured 
to proclaim his real views, but covcrefl them with a veneer of 
orthodoxy. On this account (le was highly es(eeme<I by many, 
who did not see him in (ns true lig(it, or who regar<led merely 
his erudition. As a scepti ) his influence on Judaism was small ; 
he merely illustrates, as another type, the grow'th ot ths 
movement. 

Of a different cliaracter was Baruch Spinoza(< 7 .r.) 
(1632-1677). He could not conform, cither through 
fear or from motives of personal advantage, to 
what he believed to be untrue. Delmedigo might 
become a Rabbi, Descartes, whose teaching Spinoza 
follovyed, might vow a [lilgrimage to i.oreto, but 
to Spinoza external adliercnce was impossible. 

He believed that Judaism was bound up with Hie Jewish 
State and ought to hav® ended with the destruction of the first 
Temple. For this reason, he regarded opposition to the State 
religion as unjustifiable, and resistance lo the Imjuisition at 
futile. Owing to his excommunication and persecution, he 
regarded Christianity more favourably than Judaism, but he 
had no serious thoughts of adopting it. It is a question whether 
hi.s conception of the universe as a part of God, of the Deity as 
a self-producing Creator of all things, and of man as entirely 
controlled by causes reaching far hack into universal natural 
laws could ever have been reconciled to Judaism, for Spinoza 
definitely rejected a personal God, Provirlence, and imtnortaliiy. 
Yet, in his day. Maimonides was equally zealous in Ids .search 
for truth and did not leave the fobi. The influence of Spinoza 
on Judaism cams later; his influence extended to individual 
Jews rather than to corporate Jewish belief. 

1 See JF viii. 5-7, iv. .608 f. 

’See 2nd treatise, ch. iv. 28, ed. Isaac Keggio, Ooritz, 
1862, and also 3rd treatise. He urged very sweeping ebangee 
and modifications. 


Far more imiiortant to Jcwisii development was 
Mosc.s Meiulel.s.soliII (i/.f. ) (1 cJff-Sff). No le.s.'s bril¬ 
liant than Sriinoza, no less erudite, and similarly 
endowed with a capacity for philosophy, lie was a 
tower of strength to Judaism. I’o him is due the 
great revival which aroused thoui^bt, stimulated 
culture, and once more brought dudaisin into con¬ 
tact with external learning. Without Mendelssohn 
it would have sunk more deeply into the clutebes 
of ignorance and remained an easy prey to the 
attacks of atheism. 

Mendelssohn had to contend with opjKiHition on account of 
his translation of and iMininentary on the Hiblc, but bis teach¬ 
ing was enormously difi'used and gave v.'i.st rminbcrs of noting 
men an insigiit, into modern thought, wit (loiit dt si ro\mg their 
faith. Like .Maimonidea, bo was one of llx'se inlfllrctual giant.» 
that give anoLlier turn to the w(ieel of Jevsish etlii -s and m- 
telh'ot.. His efTect was all (be more potent sox e it almost ct>in- 
eided vvitti (he hre.ak up of tlie ghetto. ’I'he .bov.s emerged into 
more intiinaLe eon(a<-L NViLh Kieir surroiindiiigs and, da/zled by 
the Hiiddeii light, found help in his giiidanee. J1 is pi t ferenee 
for German o\er jargon wa.s in itself ejwx'h-makmg. He taught 
tl'lelitv to Judaism and respeet ftir the belief of others. Ills 
friendsfnp wit(i Lessing helped to make t(ic“ eanse ot Judaism 
known outride ami may be counted as a sLige in the progress 
of Jewisti emamupatiem. 

Memlclssohn and Naphtali Hirz Wessoly were 
the founders of a Jewi‘-h Renaissanct*, and their 
work wa.s continued by Nahimin Krochmal (178,')- 
1840) and Samuel David Lu/zuitto (ISDD-t)")).^ 'I’lie 
large array of Jewi.sli sdiolars of the 10th cent, 
all owed their inspiration ultimately— in whatever 
branch they were engaged—to the Mendelssohn 
revival. 

\\’e.-<sely, in his Dihhre ShdI6m we-Emeth (Germ, 
tr. by 1 ). k'ricdldndor, Wortu dt'r Waln-fieif'und des 
Fri>'({rns, Berlin. 1708), bad outlined a scheme of 
education in which science and 'I’almnd should 
both find a place ; nevertheless, he wtts not re- 
gar<lc<l Mdth cor<ii<'ility liy many Bolisli Rabbis, 
some of whom were genuinely frightened at the 
i'omhimition, thotigh not hostile to it, while others 
were merely obscurantist. 'Fhe r(.''-iilt of the re- 
invenescence was, it is true, that a eeif.-iin number 
became estranged, but many weri' fortilied iu their 
belief. At the same lime a curious development 
had arisen in Boland, a icvivjil of lAxuiism and 
mysticism, the followers of which called fliemselve.s 
by the old name IjAshlim. The founders of flie 
new rnoveimmt were Drael h. Llie/.cr. ( ;illml Ba'al 
Sliem-'l\)b (Be.->ht) (1^98-1750), and r*:i>T ot Meseritz 
(1710-72).’ I’he extraordinary piety of tliese men 
was re-echoed in their follow('r 3 . Brayer was a vital 
force, and was the means of union and fusion with 
the Godhea*!. In spite of tlie att.'unfits at mirachts 
and predicting the future, and of a few unwortliy 
practices, the sect wa.s, and remains to the pre. 8 ent 
day, a hand of devotional enthusiasts, giving them¬ 
selves entirely to introspection and prayer. 'Die 
quaint religious exercises of the IJilshlim tind their 
partial antagonism to the Talmud i)rought them into 
(‘onflict with the Rah])is, and tliey were denounced 
by Elijah Wilna (1720-97),® wliile in 1781 they 
were declared to be heretics. I'heir antagonists, 
the Mithnagedim (‘opponents’), rightly perceived 
that Judaism has no liking for extremes. Tlie 
excesses of the l,ltisld!m were becoming intolerable ; 
and, as their numbers grew, their eccentricities de¬ 
veloped. It is estimated that at one time they 
numbered 100,000, although this is perhaps too 
large a figure. With thejiolitical emancipation of 
tlie Jews, a new era in Judai.sni began, although 
this emancipation is still incomplete in many lands. 
The effects can scarcely yet be estimated. Russia, 
the home of the greater number of the Jews, is 
still pursuing a policy of repression which affects 
not only tlie Russian Jews, but those of other 
* On three see JEx\\. 606 f., vii. 576 f., viii. 224-226. 

2 For the flifferenee between the teachings of Luriaand BeehL 
i.e. Kabhala and Ilasidisin, see JE, t.v. ‘ Ba'al Shern-Job, Israel 
b. Eiiezer ’ and ' liaer (Dob) of Meseritz,' ii. 383-.'^, 430-433. 

» bee M. Seligsohn, ' Elijah ben Solomon,’ inJEv. 133-186. 
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countries to which fugitives go. Emancipation 
brings many problems in its train ; for, so soon as 
a community begins to solve some of the dilliculties 
and readjust itself to new conditions, an inllux of 
Russians renews the process. Education is in 
many respects the solution. A proper curriculum, 
in wliich religious and secular knowledge shall each 
have a proper place, is being gradually and vari¬ 
ously evolved. In Russia, the Haskalah move¬ 
ment has usually been sterile, because the tendency 
of the Maskilirn and their children is almost invari¬ 
ably towards assimilation.^ This is in reality due 
to economic conditions. The oppressive restric¬ 
tions imposed by the Government on schools and 
learning prevent the rise of a carefully planned 
scheme of education. Thus modern knowledge must 
be acquired, almost entirely, either surreptitiously 
or from anti-religious sources. For the Zionistic 
movement in modern Judaism see art. ZIONISM. 

III. Judaism at the present The 

future of orthodox Judaism and its relations with 
Christianity, on the one hand, and Zionism and 
liberal Judaism on the other, may be briefly 
summarized. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
origin of Christianity. Graetz (ii. eh. xiv.) has 
traced the steps by which the breach between tbe 
two faiths was finally consummated, Judaism 
does not admit that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah, It cannot accept such distinctively 
Christian doctrines as the miraculous birth of 
Jesus, His divinity and relation to the Father, the 
Trinity, the Atonement, the Resurrection, the idea 
of mediation, the conception of sin.* Further, 
Judaism differs from Christianity with regard to 
the Law, neither admitting the possibility of its 
abrogation nor regarding it as burdensome. The 
Commandments are given to man ‘that ho may do 
them and live by them’(Lv 18*). Judaism has a 
more optimistic view of life than Christianity ; it 
does not hold theEssene doctrine that wealth is a bad 
thing under all circumstances (Lk 6 ^^ 18*^-^®, Ja F®, 
Mt 19'^^) and that marriage is evil. No Rabbi may 
be a celibate. Marriage is the first commandment 
of the Bible (Gn 1 ^). The YW^erhd-ra is from (fod 
(see F. C. For ter, Ynle Bicenttnary Bib. and Sem. 
Studies^ London, 1901, p. 12 ‘ 2 ) ; it is called "ikd did 
{Gen. Rah. p. 71 foot, of Tlieodor’s ed., Berlin, 
1903 ; see his note), and God instituted it ‘ for his 
glory’ (see second blessing of Jewish Marriage 
Service, Singer, p. ‘299; cf. Book of Common 
Prayer, The Form of Solemnization of Matrimony : 

‘ Matrimony, which is an honourable estate insti¬ 
tuted of God . . ; but ct. ‘ It was ordained for a 

remedy against sin and to avoid fornication’). 
Judaism does not regard family ties as an impedi¬ 
ment to man’s whole-hearted service of God (ct. 
1 K 19'^° with Lk ; see also Mt 10^, and Rashi 
on Lv 19^), nor does it approve of asceticism.^ The 
Nazirite had to bring a sin-ofl'ering (see Bab. 
Taanithj 1 la = Goldschmidt, iii. 441, nuynn nrrn hj 
KQin Ktpj ; in Babylon only the ninth of Ab was 
observed). Finally, Judaism does not declare that 
belief in any dogma is necessary to salvation. It 
teaches that ‘ the righteous of all nations have a 
share in the world to come ’ (Maimonides, llUkhOth 
Teshuhhdy iii. § ii.), that ‘the teachings of him of 
Nazareth and of the man of Ishmael . . . serve to 
bring to perfection all mankind, so that they may 
serve God . . .’ (Maimonides, ed. D. Yellin and 1. 
Abrahams, London, 1903, n. 94 ff.), that ‘ the good 
actions of any man, to wldchever people he may 
belong, will be rewarded by God. But the ])riority 
belongs to people who are near God during their 

1 See, further, artt. ‘Haskalah,’ ‘ Maskil,’in vi. 260-258, 
vlii. 804. 

2 See ‘Sin as Rebellion,'etc., in S. Schechter, Some Aspects 
sf Rabb. TheoL, p. 219 flf. 

* See ‘Law of the Nazirite,’ in Jew. Ckron., June 5, 1014, 
p. 17 f. 


life, and we estimate the rank they occupy near 
God after death accordingly’ {Khazari, i. § 111 = 
Hir.schfeld, p. 78; see also Exodus Rahlxt^ p. 49, 
and, for other references, D. Wasserzug, 'The 
Messianic Idea, p. 2‘2). The function of Judaism 
is to fulfil the Isaianic ideal of a missionary 
‘Remnant.’ 'riiough it recognizes the general 
truths of Christianity and Islam, and the religious 
validity of these systems, it cannot concede that 
its own destiny is accomplished, as long as the 
differences outlined above remain in existence. 
While rejecting ecclcsiasticism, Judaism can fully 
appreciate the life of tbe founder of Christianity ; 
and, in e.stimating the practical value of that faith, 
it pays regard to the noble lives fostered by its 
ideals rather than to tbe persecutors that have 
proved false to its teaching. 

Judaism is to be tbe rt'ligion of a Remnant; from 
the material sacrifices (Uunanded of its adherents, 
re.sulling from an environment jireponderatingly 
non-Jewish, it is inevitable that Judaism, under 
j)rescnt conditions, must be limited to a minority. 
This circumstance con.stilutcs its strength. It must 
never be forgotten that the minority intluences the 
majority, not vice versa, for good. All great rnove- 
ment.sspin g from the few; when they have per- 
meaLc<l to tlie many, it is more often a sign that 
tlu'y hav'*. tailed, and that there is need for a new 
giw'vtb, ilXixX: that they have accomplished their 
pu''p'»s( , Nearly every ideal degenerates with 
populurity. When the masses are stronger than 
t hi-ir Lack'rs, chaos results. 

‘ 111 a gr. at population animated by democratic notions, recog¬ 
nizing no external authority in matters of faith or taste, with a 
growi.'iy passion for equality and a greedy desire to handle the 
good ti.uitrs of this world, as rcnominendefl by the modes and 
methods of life of the wealthy and luxurious, it would be irra¬ 
tional to expect to discover any general relinement or delicacy 
of thought or feeling. ... To expect too much of th# human 
race is the ancient error of moralists and the sin of the satirist. 
In his lecture on “ Numbers,'’delivered in the United Slutes, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold illustratod by quotations from Plato and 
Isaiah the truth that it is alxtxiys the remvant that saves a 
nation or a race, and the advantage of a big country and a 
great population is that the remnant has at least a cham’O of 
being a good Large one ’ (Augustine Birrell, ‘ Modern Conditions 
of Literary Production,’ EBr^^ xxx. [J0U2] p. ix). 

Tbe losse.s sustained by Judaism through per¬ 
version and by the oppression of the Jews in 
Russia and Rumania, together with the more 
subtle but no less severe iicrsecution jucvalent in 
some other countries, have produced Zionism, for 
the Zionists regard n minority as doomed to failure. 
Originally this movement was purely economic and 
philanthropic in scope ; Ilcrzl’s Zionism was bound 
up in tbe Basel programme, ‘ to .secure a legally 
assured home in Syria and Palestine’ for perse¬ 
cuted Jew.s. Tbe words ‘legally assured’ difl'er- 
entiated Zionism from the other eolonizing enter- 
orises. Since the death of Herzl, who said, ‘ Der 
Weg zum Judenlande fiilirt durch das Judentum,’ 
Zionism has developetl into nationalism, which 
asserts a Jewish natioTiality indeyiendeiit of re¬ 
ligion. The division of certain sentiments into 
‘national’ and ‘religious’ is arbitrary; it is a 
Latin or European conception, as the language of 
the terms indicates.^ The antithesis is not Smnitic ; 
for, while religion to a Semite—Jew or Muslim — 
includes, as has been shown (above, p. 58411’.), much 
more than is now ordinarily understood by the 
word, a kinsliip on the basis of blood or language 
or any other but a religious tie is conceivame 
neither to the ])rophet 8 of old nor to the Semitic eth¬ 
nologist or historian of to-day. Monotheism, not 
some physiological inheritance, is the raison d'Hrt 
of Juaaism (see C. G. Monteliore, ‘Nation or Re¬ 
ligious Community xii. [1899-1900] 177-194 ; 

see also ih. xvii. [1904-05] l-‘25, .■)97-425 ; Jewish 
Chronicle Corrcspimdcnce, 1909, Jan. 1, 15, March 
12, April 9, 16, 23, 30, May 21, June 25 ; on the 
I See what has been said above on nationality, p. ff. 
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(luestion of a Jewisli race .see K. N. Salamon, in 
Journal of Genetics^ i. [ 1910-1 Ij 27311’., where a 
complete liiblioLrrapliy is ^iveii). 

Every recrudescence of nationalism has brought 
misfortune to the Jews and to Judahsm. It was 
the cause of tlie catastrophe of 587 B.C., of the fall 
of the Maccahees, of the decay of the Sadducees, 
of the destruction by Titus, and of the de.solation 
of Juda*a in 130. In every cause the disasters 
caused by the nationalists have been mitigated by 
tiieir op])onents. Johanan b. /akkai built up 
wliat the zealots overthrew, and the breaches re¬ 
sulting from Bar Kokhl^a’s declaration of nation¬ 
ality were healed by the Kabbis. A Jewi.sh centre 
is not an essential to enable the genius of Judaism 
to assert itself. There was neither a physical nor 
a s[)iritual ghetto in Si)ain, yet the S}»anish ixu ioil 
is periiaps tlie brightest in the history of Judaism. 
Nor is the circumstance that the Jewish lituigy 
prays for a ‘return ’ an argument for Zionism ; the 
‘ return ’ to which Judaism looks forward is always 
associated with religion. ‘ And let our eyes be¬ 
hold Thy return in mercy to Zion, and there we 
wall worship Thee in awe as in the days of old’ 
(Adler and Davis, Service of Sy/i. [Taoernacle.<i], 
p. 140). The true character of Zionism, as an 
alternative to religion, may be seen from such 
pronouncements as those of J. llochman {Jewish 
JlerieiVy iv. [1913] 217-242), who regards it as a 
salvation for those ‘ who do not share the faith of 
the orthodox universalist in the divine origin of 
the Law . . . who do not lind a satisfact-ory 
sjihere of activity in the life of Mitzwoth . . . 
to-day we have no one centre of Jewish loyalty, 
and the life of Mitzwoth is losing its hold.’ 
Such Zionism would save the Jew.s at the cost of 
J udaism. 

Kinally, liberal Judaism has arisen as a mission¬ 
ary inoveiuent in order to rescue those Jews who 
have become indillerent to their faith. Libcial 
Jinlaism stands much nearer to orthodox Judaism 
than Zionism does. The diU’erem^es between the 
two forms are internal and small in comparison 
with their points of c<uitact ; to the outside world 
both are united, although there may be a great 
gulf between individuals on both sides. 

For membersliip of a liberal synagogue does not 
necessarily imj)ly the repudiation of something 
not (lehnitely taught from its [)ulpit. Libmal 
Judaism denies the necessity of certain practices, 
but it does not require their abandonment. It is 
thus in nature not lyaraitic, but it asserts the 
continuation of Itabbinic tradition as a living force. 
Refusing to regard the Shidhan ' Arilkh as the 
sealing up of Halakha, liberal Judaism maintains 
that ite religious teachers and individual members 
to-day have the power to bind and loose as of old. 
In this resjiect it is something i)ositive, not a mere 
negation of orthodoxy. The latter, on the other 
hand, cannot accept any development unless sanc¬ 
tioned by a Rabbi with Hattdrath Horad {facultas 
docendi), and permits a synod to decree changes 
only if its authority is recognized as equal to that 
of its predecessors. Liberal Judaism seeks to win 
back the lapsed, even at the cost of modilications; 
orthodoxy, however, maintains that the preserva¬ 
tion of the ideal is more important than the 
salvation of the individual, for Judaism must be 
handed down unimpaired, even though by a 
minority. In theory the two bodies are in agree¬ 
ment ; no one would impute to liberal Judaism 
a sacrificing of its ideals ; it is on the definition of 
the essential principles that the controversy turns. 
Orthodox Judaism fore.sees a danger of liberal 
Judaism, by not laying .sufheient stress on the l.aw 
and on ceremonial, drifting into a colourless belief 
of universalist monotheism. 

Since 1842, when the controversy reached an 


acute stage in England, orthodox Judaism has 
changed its attitude to the lieformers. Already 
in 1804 the Sefardim removed the ban which had 
been imposed, and to-day, while acknowledging 
that there are differences between the two points 
of view, the orthodox co-operate with the liberals 
in harmony and tolerance. Judaism has always 
striven to secure union and avoid sectarianism. 
To the credit of Zionism it must be urged that it 
has brought back many outcasts to tlie fold ; that, 
even if nationalism, at best, is a mere modification 
of Judaism, the children of the nationalists may 
become orthodox Jews ('iV'nd nns b'dj D'pon Vo 

aVo oViy D'p), 

In the case of liberal Judaism, many Jews, 
ireviously lacking all feelings of .spirituality and 
oyalty, have been taught to love God, to keiq) His 
commandments, to attend worship, and to observe 
the festivals. Their methods are not entirely 
tho.se of orthodox Judaism, but of the sincerity of 
their purpose there can be no doubt. How much 
more then can there be applied to them the saying, 
‘Always let a man bu.sy himself with a Mi^wa, 
even tliough it be not for tlie purpose of the 
Miswa, for by practice he will come to do the 
Mi.';;wa for the proper purpose ’ (Bab. Pes. 506) ; 
.since the purpose of liberal Judaism is to [iromote 
the sanctilication of God and rouse the apathetic 
to a sense of duty, the choice of method, urijileas- 
ing though it bo to the orthodox, must be left to 
the conscience and judgment of the liberals them¬ 
selves. Hence Judaism, orthodox and reformed, 
and Zionism can look forward with confidence to 
a future, one and indivisible. 
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liLllHKRT LoKWE. 

JUDAIZING.—I. Derivation and scope of the 
term.—Tiie use of this term and its cognate forms 
‘Judaize/ ‘ Judaizer,’ ‘Jndaist,’ and, sometimes, 
‘ Judaism ’ may be tracked to Kst 8^“^ ‘ many became 
Jews’ (Dnn:rip, LXX ire pier ^piovro Kal ' lovddi^ov). A 
wider currency for the word arises from Gal 2*^ ‘ I 
[Paul] said unto Peter before them all, If thou, 
being a Jew, live.st after the manner of Gentile.s, 
and not as do the Jews, why compellest tliou the 
Gentiles to live as do the Jews (lovdat^eLv) ? ’ 

In English usage the scope of the term varies. 
It may describe a tendency or type of mind, as 
when a ‘ prophetic’ is contrasted with a ‘Judaic’ 
^)irit. It describes habits—e.^., ‘ Usurers . . . doe 
Judaize ’ (Paeon, Essays, London, 1891, ‘ On Usury,’ 
p. 75); or the verb may bo transitive—e.9., ‘ Error 
. . . had miserably judaiz’d the (diurch ’ (Milton, 

‘ Hirelings,’ in Prose Works, London, 1848, iii. 15 ; 
cf. OEI), S.V.). 

The early Church had certain members who 
desired to maintain the permanent obligation of the 
Mosaic Law. There were two views about this 
obligation : the one held that only Christians who 
were of Jewish descent required to keep the 
Law ; the other, that Gentile converts were equally 
liable. This se(dion of the Church membership 
was calhid the Judaizers. Their origin, activity, 
and disappearance are here the subject of inquiry. 

2. The Judaism which Judaizers could not 
leave. — Pharisaic Judaism, from which the Juda¬ 
izers were but half-hearted sec(;ders, was firmly 
established at the advent of the go.spel. The 
sacrilicial worshi[) of the Temple, as pre.scribcd by 
the l^riests’ Code in the Pentateuch, was carried 
on daily with glad devotion. The services were 
beautiful and significant; men felt that they were 
ordained by the express command of (dod. llai'e, 
religion, and patriotism were concerned in the 
honour and dignity of the Temjile ; the Roman 
eagle or the statue of Claudius could not be 
tolerated near it ; Saul was rea<ly to hale men and 
women from Damascus for doubting its sacred 
(daims; in the last siege men would starve rather 
than stint the daily sacrifice. As Mecca has been 
sacred and inviolate for Islam, so were the Temple 
and its cult for Judaism at home and abroad. 
Any change would seem unthinkable. 

Througliout the Diaspora the synagogue had 
been for some two centuri(*s the refuge of Jewish 
communities. Prayer and instruction liased on the 
Law and the Prophets were its chief purpose. The 
formation of a liturgy {^hemoneh'Esreh), the in¬ 
terpretation of Hebrew Scri})ture in Aramaic or 
in Greek, the use of the Psalms, the hearing of 
visitors (Lk 4^®, Ac and the observance of 

Sabbath and Festivals made the synagogue the 
focus of Jewish thought and life. Gentiles were 
attracted and admitted, evidently in considerable 
numbers (Mt 23^®; Horace, Sat. I. iv. 142 f. ; 
Josephus, c. Apion. ii. 40). Contact with Gentiles 
made Jews more hospitable to new ideas; but 
contempt and ill-treatment attached them more 
closely to their own laws and customs. 

‘ No Jew can ^^oao far from his own country, nor be so affrighted 
at the sevcrcHt despot, as not to he more affrighted at the Law 
than at him' (Jos. c. Apion. ii. 39). 

The Judaism from which Christianity arose had 
a theism which Jews could not easily abandon ; it 
had its code of 613 rules and regulations for a 
correct life ; it held its members \yith a lirm grasp 
through Temple and synagogue ; it was displacing 
decadent Gentile creeds, and was not a system to 
be lightly forsaken. 
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3. The Christianity they could not adopt.—The 

teaching of Jesus oH'ended I'harisaic Judaism by 
its unanswerable criticism of the traditions of the 
elders (the Oral Law), by its want of dcU‘rcnce to 
the hierarchy, and by exalting the end of religion 
(love to God anti man) and consequently dcpicciat- 
ing the current estimate of Temple, saciilice, Sab¬ 
bath, tlietary rules, and ‘ the hedge aU)Ut the Law' ’ 
generally. Moreover, He claimed an authority 
which shocked the scribes. Not by vision, or 
by dreams, or by prophetic inspiration, not by 
writing a Pseudepigraplion, but in His own name 
He re stated the Mo.saic Law ; He spoke as the 
Ju<lge of the whole religious j)ast of the nation, 
and prescribed for the future a mission of world¬ 
wide benevolence. He had kindled a new spirit 
in a few disciples ; and this religion of the spirit 
would seek to save that which Judaism considered 
to be lost. He thus edaimed the Messianic rank ; 
and the hierarcliy induced Pilate to consent to the 
Crucilixion. 

The company of disciples, animated by the 
spirit of the Risen Christ, ‘ continued stedfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers’ (Ac 2*‘^). Thev 
were conscious of being called to preach thegosnel, 
and they chose Matthias in place of Judas. They 
showed no hatred to the ‘chief prii^sts and scribes’ 
who had procured the death of Jesus; what had 
happened was part of a divine j»uiq)ose foretold by 
the prophets. As yet the disci[)les w'ere not cast 
out from 'I'emple or synagogue, nor did they 
consider Pharisees as ineligible to the incipient 
Church. The Ixdievers continued to frequent the 
Teinjilo (Ac 2^*^ 3* 5^^' ; they increased rapidly 

in numbers and W’ere joined by ‘a great company 
of tile priests.’ A new inter]tretation of Israel s 
history and mission was proclaimed by Slephen, 
which seemed to the authorities to be ‘blasphem¬ 
ous words against Moses and against God’ (Ac 6^^). 
The stoning of Steplien and the active measures 
of Saul mark the end of toleration for the fob 
low'crs of Chri.st—the Galilaans, or Nazarenes, or 
Minim, as the Jewish authorities began to call 
them. 

4. Appearance of ‘ Judaizers.’—-Persecuted in 

Jerusalem, the Church made converts among the 
Samaritans, who did not profess the Oral Law. 
'I'he (food Samaritan of the parable was not for¬ 
bidden, like the priest and the Lovite under the 
Oral Law', to help a wounded stranger. The 
apostles Peter and John had no hesitat ion in ac¬ 
cepting Samaritan converts (Ac S*"^). Philip admits 
the Ethiojiian, who could not have been more than 
a (i)t 23^). Other converts are admitted, in 

Damascus (Ac 9’^), Lydda (9^’-^), and Joppa (9^-); 
but the mission is directed to Jews only, or to 
proselytes attached to the synagogue (lU^), at 
Salamis (13^), at Antioch in Ihsidia (13^**), at 
Iconium (14‘), at Thessalonica (17^), at Perea (17^*^), 
at Ephesus (18^® 19^; cf. 19^), and at Rome (28^’^). 
Thus for some lifteen years after the Crucilixion 
the Church included only Jews or (gentiles wdio 
had become proselytes to Judaism. The admission 
of the Roman Cornelius was felt to be an innova¬ 
tion requiring the highest sanction ; and St. Peter, 
on returning to Jerusalem, did not escajic criticism, 
the opj^iosition to his act marking the hrst appear¬ 
ance ol the ‘Judaizers.’ 

At Antioch Gn;eks were admitted to the Church 
by the missionaries ; and the name ‘ Christians ’ 
w’as first ajiplied to the new brotherhood. The 
Church at Jerusalem at on(“e sent Larnabas to 
inquire into this proceeding ; and, after getting 
Paul to assist him for a year in Antioch, Barnabas 
with his new companion returned to Jerusalem, 
bringing gifts for the relief of the brethren in 
Judtea during a famine. From Antioch, Paul and 
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Barnabas set forth on thoir missionary journeys. 
While in the I^isidian Antiocli, tli(»y tlefinitely 
aiHioiinced tlieir intention of apfjealinj^ to the 
(ientiies, and on their return to Antiotdi they re- 
Inairsed tludr work and the reee))tion of t he (lentilcs. 
Certain dudaizers from Jerusalem maintained that 
‘ it was netullul to eireumcise them, and to eom- 
marul tlnmi to kee[) the Law of Moses’(15®), and 
this hal to the (.’ouneil of tlie apostles in Jerusalem, 
wliich ^ave the most im[)ortant decision on the 

subject of Judaizin;^^ 

5 . The Council of Jerusalem.—The acamracy of 
t lie account in Ac 15 has been questioned ; but, if 
we take A.L). 62 as the date of St. LukcJs eonqmai- 
( ion ot the Acts and c. A.D. 50 for the Council, the 
time limit is aj.^ainst serious (wror. One MS (1), 
Codex Bezm) omits Kai toO tti/iktov, and is followeil 
b^ Iremeus, Cyprian, Tertullian, and Jerome. 
The Decree thus prohibits the use of ilesh ollered 
to idols, murder, and fornication — bm'n^ ‘a 
summary of Jewish ethical eateeheties’ (Haruaek, 
Arts of the A}>()stle.s^ p, 250). 'The J’extus Iveeeptus 
reads, ‘That they abstain from pidlutions of idols, 
and from fornication, and from things strangled, 
and from blood ’ (Ac 15'-'^). Desjute the argument 
of Hariiaek, reinforced by K. II. Kckel and S. A. 
Devan {Expositor, 8 th ser., vi. [191JJ (36-82), it 
may bo held that the TK is preferable. Idolatry 
and fornication are specihed because they were 
considered venial among Gentiles. Lambs or 
bulIo(dcs killed by a non-Jewish butcher could 
not he eaten by a Jew by birth ; it is fairly certain 
that St, I'aul, for all the freedom that he claimed, 
would never relisli swine’s Ilesh or unbled mutton. 
Unless this regulation were observed, there could 
l>e no eormuon social banquets between Jewish and 
Gentile Cliristians. Higlu'r hys^ienie reasons may 
have been instinctively [irescnt; the motive for 
instituting ahsLineiice from bloo<l in Gn O'* was to 
diminish the ferocity that had tilled the earth with 
violence. It would (!ause litth* trouljle to tea(di 
the (Jentile Christians the method of slaughter. 

‘ For Moses of old time hath in every city them 
that preacdi him, being read in the synagogues 
every sabbath day’ (Ac Ih'-^^), In every such 
place there wms a shohrt, and the u.se of hi.s 
services might help the (Jiristians to go forth ‘as 
lambs among wolvi'.s.’ It may seem strange tliat 
the nnivau’sal religion should include the menu of a 
I’.'ilestinian party ; yet the rnattcu- of eating and 
drinking wnis ri'gardcd wdtli eoncern. The IhUou’- 
iioster asks for ‘ daily bread ’ ; Islam commands 
abstinence from w'ine. St. Fan I felt the incon- 
gniity when he wTote : ‘The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink ; but righteousnes.s and })eaee, 
and joy in tlie iloly Gliost’ (Uo 14*'^). Tlie 
Apostolic Decree assumed tliat Gentile Christians 
honoured the Sa{;ranients, and had received the 
Holy S[)irit and the evangelic tenqxu'ament ; it 
w'onid he insulting to ask tliem to abstain from 
murtler, as this intei'pretatiori of Codex Bez;e 
proposes to do. I'lie intention of the Council 
w^as tljat (Jbristendoin should use kosher ?neat ; 
but St. Paul's theoj<‘tieal aljolition of law, Jewdsh 
and Gentile, resulted in the survival of eustom, 
Jewish and Gentile, in the i)reparation of animal 
food. 

It is worthy of note tliat the Decree does not 
require Gentiles to abstain from eating ‘of the 
sinew" w hi(;h shrank, which is upon the hollow of 
the tliigh’ (Gn 32^^), although this regulation is 
assumed as binding in the Mishina {Uiillhi, 7). 
When strictly enforced, it meant that the hind¬ 
quarters of sluiep and oxen were disallowed to 
Jews, and had to be sold at any juice to neigh¬ 
bours. The practice is still (aintinued among 
Oriental Jews, though it entails loss for no visible 
gain. 


‘The hind (luarter (like blood and fat) is avoided as food on 
account of the narrative in Cienesifi’ (Ibisenau, Jewish Cere¬ 
monial Institutions and Custojus, p. ns5, speaking for America). 

The long-lost Jews in China had forgotten the 
Hebrew language and the l>aw, but retained this 
strange aljstimmce, and were known among the 
Chinese as ‘ the neojile of the sinew.’ J 
TTVLKTov could luLiuly lefci’ to the sinew ; it is a 
special cltiss of foods referred to as w ith afga, and 
would denote such things as chickens, geese, or 
game killed in the Gentile nuinner. The idea 
that bloodshed w\‘is f(wbi<iden, in the sense that 
a Christian could not become a soldier, is excluded 
by the case of (Jornelins. 

6 . Judaizing- opposition to St. Paul. — The 

Apostolic Diicree thus (*stablished a rule of guid¬ 
ance for Jew'ish and Gentile (Jhristiaiis. Many 
matters rcqiiiied regulation. Were .Jewish Chris¬ 
tians (<> circnnicise their boys on the eighth day ? 
Were tliey to keep the Sabbath, or the first day of 
tlie Aveek ? Were Ihissover, Pentecost, and Ta’l)er- 
nacles to be kept with the old associations? Was 
the julgrimage to Jerusalem obligatory? Were 
they to intermarry with Gentile.s, to maintain the 
dietary rules, to eat unleavened liread for a week 
in spring-time, to w^ear phylacteries, to rejieat the 
{irayers of the .Jewish liturgy, and to read the I.aw 
and the Projihet.s wdth the same uncrit/ical defer- 
en(‘e ? Heathen converts such as Trojihirnus (Ac 
2U®) or Epajihras (Col 4*''^) wamld easily accept the 
Decree ; proselytes—of the gate or of righteous- 
ne.ss—w'ould also wndcorne it; the liberal Hebrew 
Christians who carried the Decree might continue 
the old customs, while refusing to impose them 
ujion Gentiles; but the minority of Judaizers 
refused all laxity, and hampered the w'ork of St. 
Paul in most of liis mission Held. 

The activity of the Jinlaizers is indicated in the 
account of the work and corresjiondence of St. 
Paul, and lia.s to be kept distinct from the open 
antagonism of unconverted Hebrews. The Juda¬ 
izers had sought to persu.ade the Galatian Church 
to observe days and months and times and years, 
and to require circumcision. They questioned 
Paul’s authority, and may have cited the exanqile 
of PeL^r. Paul’s defence is to point to the presence 
and tlui fruits of the Spirit. If observance of Law' 
is sudicient to give life, then the advent of Christ 
is a negligible lu'cideiit. Peter’s desire to conform 
to Jewish scruples is eoudemned as dissiniubil ion ; 
and Paul’s aceeptam'O of Titus, a (Jreek, without 
ireumcision is imnitioncd as sanctioned by the 
Church at Jerusalem. Again, at Colossie tiie 
Cliristians seemed likely to be spoiled by ‘a shew 
of wisdom in w'ill-worsldp, and humility, and 
severity to tlie body’ (Col 2^^). Here the legalism 
was tinged with theosophy, whieli interfered wdth 
meat <u- drink, or a feast day, or a new' moon, or 
a Sabbath day ’ (Col 2 ^^^). The Epistle shows the 
danger of losing freedom and universalism, and 
insists on the need of conscious communion with 
a living Spirit. The Christian is under a Spirit 
w'hose voice was the true law. At Corinth the 
liurch consisted mainly of Gentiles who had noi 
passed through the synagogue (1 Co 12 ^), but 
included Jews (1 Co V^) ; and it may be inferred 
from 2 Co 3 that teaching of a Judaistic tyjie 
had been addressed to the Corinthians. To the 
Philip[)ians, Paul has to write ‘Beware of the con¬ 
cision. For w'e are the circumcision, wliich wor¬ 
ship God in the Spirit’ (Ph 3^'-)* The Epistle to 
the Romans warns that Church against ‘ them 
whicJi cause divisions and oHences contrary to the 
doctrine w'liich ye have learned’ (16*'^). These 
were probably .Judaizers; the argument of the 
Ejustle is St. Paul’s greatest ell’ort to answer them. 
All old laws and customs, Jewish and Gentile, 
have ceased to be important because ‘ the love of 
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God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which is ^iven unto us’ (Ro 5®). Raul’s ex¬ 
position of ri^hteo\isiiess tlirou^di faith, of freedom, 
and of universalism has served to oversliadow liis 
important reservation for Israel aecordiii^f to the 
desli. The Jew in Ihiul yielded to the Judaizer 
in these particulars : 

‘ In allowmjf that Israel Kara crdpKa, becanse of the proinisrs, 
held a privile^^ed position within the Israel Kara irvedixa ■, that 
only Christiana who were Jews by birth were the ^odd olive 
tree, while the Centile ChrisLians were only grafts from the 
wild olive tree ; that thus the whole llojie is the Hope of Israel ; 
that the Oentiie Christians have material ol)li^uit ions towards 
the Jewisli Christians ; and that the Jewish (’hristians should, 
and indeed must, still observe the haw of Moses, thou^;h it is 
now abolished !' (Harnaek, Date of the Acts, p. GO, footnote). 

If w (3 except the impiirative ‘must’ in the last 
senttuice, this summary fairly describes the attitude 
of St. Raul, and tliis attitude explains hi.s comluct 
as descTibed hy St. Luke, lie has Timothy circum¬ 
cised (Ac 16^) ; he has his owui head shorn in 
Cenchrem, for he had a vow (18’^) ; at his last visit 
to Jerusalem he is ready to show his conformity to 
the Law by purifying liimsidf with the four men 
wiio had a vow on them ( 21 -^). It explains his 
words (1 Co 9-^), ‘ unto the Jews I beeame as a.lew, 
that I might j^ain the Jews.’ The contribution 
from the Gentile Church to the poor at .l(‘rusalem 
may have been considered as a kind of tribute. It 
tlius appears that St. Itaul as well as St. Reter 
found it difficult to trans(“end the limits of .Juda¬ 
ism ; and thiib the universal element in Christi¬ 
anity is really due to Jesus, who knew th(‘ best 
that was in the past, and rose abov'e if, and 
appointed the whole world as the field for the good 
seed. 

The power of the .Tiidaizers is seen at its greatest 
during St. Raul’s last visit to Jerusalem. They 
numbered many thousands of Jews, who were 
ludievers and all zealous for the Law (Ac 21 ^). 
Tliey w'ere indignant with St. Raul, maintaining 
that he tauglit all the Jews who were among the 
Gentiles to forsake Moses, ‘ saying that they ought 
not to circumcise their children, neither to walk 
after the customs’ ( 2 R^). No doubt this was the 
ellect thougii not the intention of St. Rani’s teach¬ 
ing and example, but the antagonism of the real 
Jews saved the Jndaizers from further trouble in 
prosecuting tin; .Apostle. 

7 . Later references to Judaizers. — {a) In 

Christiiiyi recA)r(is .—After the deaili of St. Raul, 
tlie Church moved away from Jiidaizing tenets. 
The Lpistle to the Hebrews dmnonstrates the right 
of Christians to abandon sacrifice, and the destruc¬ 
tion of the 'i’emide confirmed the argument. Tn 
the Fourth Gosjiel, .Judaism within the Clmrcfi lias 
ceased to he of any aia’ount ; the antithesis is the 
.b'ws. (diristians are to follow a Light, but they 
have a new law in Christ’s commandments. Tdie 
religion of the Sjiirit, as proclaimed by St. Raul, 
has permeated the evangelic tradition in the 
Synoptists. J’he conveit has iniicli to h‘.arn, and 
hiH U'acher is the Church. Christ is his Lawgiver, 
and has entrusted a power of legislation to the 
Church. 

The .Judaizers, who kept themselves distinct 
from Gentile Christianity, appear later as IHiion- 
ites and Na/.arenes. The Ebionites ailmitted only 
a Gospel acirording to St. Matthew, rejected St. 
Paul as an apostate, and denied the divinity of 
Christ. The Nazarenes acknowledged the obliga 
tion of the whole Mosaic Law for Christians of 
Jewish descent, but allowed (Jentile Christians, as 

roselytes of the gate, to omit these observances, 
ee artt. PAiionism, P^lkesaites. 

{h) In Jewuh record?. — Rabbinical literature 
has few and obscure references to the Judaizers, 
for Judaism was hrmly resolved to ignore the 
Christianity which had come into being. It set 
itself after the Fall of Jerusalem to define the 


canon of Holy Scriiiture, rejecting the Apocrypha 
and apocaly[)tic Rseudepigrapha, which seemed to 
give prophetic, colour to the new religion, and 
expurgating the Greek Rible by the versions of 
Aipiihi, Symmachus, and I’heodotion. Within its 
own fold disinpline became more stern. 

‘ A Noahite who has become a proselyte, aiKl been circumcised 
and bapti/.ed, and afterwards wishes to return from after the 
Eord, and to ite only a sojournin';- proselyte as he was before, is 
not to bo listened to—fui the (‘ontrary, either let him be as 
Israelite in everything, or let him be pub to deat h ' (//lYcAe/'/i 
MelacJiim^ ch. x. 3, tr. in A. MacCaul, Old Paths, London, 1.S46, 
vi. 68). 

R>y the end of the fust Christian century the 
standard .Jewish prayer inclinled a formula, ‘ May 
there he no hope for the sectaries’ (|'rp, afttjrwards 
changed to □u'c'do, ‘tin; shtndmers’). Om; of the 
signs of Messiah’s coming will lie thattlie Kingdom 
(the Roman Fmpire) will he turned to the hm'i'sy of 
the jMiiiim (Mish. So/'/h, ix. LA). Tln‘ growtli of 
Christianity in the Roman iMn[)ire and the indigna¬ 
tion of .lews at tiie claim of Christians to inherit 
t lie promises of the OT are seen in Jerus. Ncdur. 
38a: 

‘ Esau the wicked will put on his tallith and sit w'ith the 
ri<;htcou3 in Paradise in time to come ; and the Holy One will 
dra^" him and cast him forth from tlicnce.' 

R>y the 4th cent. .Judaism regards the Minim 
with disdain ratlier than fear. T’osiJta Sank. xiii. 
4. 5 imiKises grave punishment on ‘ the Minim (Jew¬ 
ish Christians), the M'^sliummadliim (apostates),. 
NPsOrdth (informers), and Ai)i([ 6 rsin (free-thinkers),’ 
and a Jewish comment on rkx 19'* says that circum¬ 
cision will not avail to save the Minim from 
Gehinnom {Shemoth Rabba, SOr/). This implies 
that Jewish Christians in Ralestine still t)ractised 
circuimdsion in the 4th century. Talmud and 
Midrash confirm Jerome in considering tin* Nazar- 
enes (Minim, Jewish Christians) an insignificant 
body. 

‘They had no share In the vitality cither of Judaism or 
Christianity ' (Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 
p. 394). 

Jerome's words in a letter to Augustine {Ep, 
Ixxxix. 13 [PL xxii. 924]) are : 

‘ To this day in all the Byna^o|;ues of the East there is amon^ 
the Jews a sect chilled Miniei (Miuim), which is condemned by 
the Pharisees. They are commonly spoken of a.s Nazarenes, an<l 
believe in Christ the 8on of God, born of the Vir^;in Mary, the 
same w’ho, they Bay, sulTered under Pontius Pilate and rose- 
again. In Whom wo, too, beruo'e ; t)nt while this sect desires 
to bo both Jews and Christians, they are neither the one nor the 
other.’ 

8 . Recrudescent forms.—About 1725 .John Glas, 
mini.^tcr of 'fealing, founded a small sect, wiiieh 
refrtiined from things strangled and from blood, 
and his son-in-law Sandem.au gtive his mune. to the 
adlierents in Fnglaiid (sec; art. (JLAsrrEs). The 
Seventh Day Adventists and Seventh Day Baptists 
.Jud.aize in their observance of Saturday. 

[A Judaizing sect arose in Russia about the 
middle of the 15th cent., their chief centres being 
Novgorod and Rleskau, whence tlu'y s|)re;id to 
Moscow and other cities. Theydeiiieil the Trinity 
and the Sonshiii and Messiahship of Clirist, and 
rejected the invocation of the Virgin and the saints, 
the veneration of icons, the doctrines of original 
sin and redemption, the Church, and the Sacra¬ 
ments, while they gave greater honour to (he 
Old than to the New Testament. ‘ Sabbatarians’ 
are mentioned in the early 18th cent., and Uklein, 
the founder of the sect of Molokani, adopted for 
himself certain Jewish dietary laws, while his 
pupil, Sundukov, regarded Christ as inlinittJy 
inferior to Moses, observed tlie .Jewish Sabbath, 
and finally submitted to the Mosaic rite. Sundu¬ 
kov established the modern sect of Subbotniki 
(* Sabbatarians’), who are scarcely distiiiguishalile 
from real Jews. They are divided into a number 
of sub-.sects, the most important being : (o) Gers 
(Heb. la), w’ho w'orship in Hebrew' under the leader¬ 
ship of regular Jewish Rabbis and are practically 
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Talmudic Jews ; (b) Siil>b()tniki proper, dideriiifj^ 
from the less minieroiis (Jcrs only in the use of 
Russian Bil)Iesancl Prayer Jlooks and in tlie abro}i:a 
tion of some of the I’alinudie rules for the Sahhatl 
and food ; (r) ^arainiites or lyariiui (‘ lyarait 
izers’), who, like the lyaraites (^.e.), reeo^niize onl^ 
the Pentateuch and reject the 'faliuud, but who <k 
not obsei ve all the Pentateuelial laws, e.r/. that re 
garding eircunieision ; and (o') the waning 'I'rans 
Caucasian Nazirjeans, who deny the resurrection 
of the dead. Mention may likewise be made o 
the ‘ Jehovists/founded by Nikolai Ilyin in 18*16 
in an (dloit to establish an OT Christianity oi 
NT Judaism, although the rather fantastic sec' 
was only short-lived. 

Two minor American sects may also be classed 
as Judaizing. The first of these is the Christian 
Israelite, founded by John VVroe at Ashton, Itng 
land, in 1822, to gather tlie twelve tribes of Israid, 
the (hxTrinal basis being the ni-establishment of 
the Mosai(' Law, and the condition of member¬ 
ship subscription to ‘ the four books of Moses an 
tlie four books of tlie (Gospel.’ Members do not 
cut their hair or beard {(d. Lv 19“T, and object to 
all images and pictures (cf. Itx 20'*, Dt 5“). Polh the 
Jewish and the Cliristian Sal)l)aths are observed. 
The second of these sects is the negro Church of 
Cod and Saints of (dirist, established by William 
(Towdy in 1896. Pxdieving that the negro<'8 arc 
the descendants of the lost Ten Tribes, this sect 
observes the Jewish calendar and festivals, especi 
ally the Sabbath, but insists on baptism by im¬ 
mersion, confession of faith in Christ, the Lord’s 
Supper, and feet-washing. Louis H. Guay.] 

LrTKRATCKK.—R. T. Herford, C/frisfffrmVj/ in Talmud and 
Midr/i^h, I.oniiofi, ISM'.S ; C. Big'g', The ()n<j(ns of Christianity, 
do. lyon ; W. Rosenau, Jeicish Ceremonial / ustit at ions and 
Customs, ItilLimorc, mo,'!; A. Hariiack, 'The, Date of the Arts 
ami of the Synrptir Cospels, Erac tr., London, lull, 'The Arts of 
the Apostles, Eiijj:. Lr., do. lUO!) ; E. Schiirer, Hist, of the 
Jetrish I'cnplc, En|,c tr., Edinbnr!;!), l.s.sn uo; J. Hamburger, 
Itealencyrlopfidie fur Bihrl and Tahnvtl, i., Neustr«-litz, LsTn; 
F. J. Foakes Jackson, 'The J'artina of the Roads, London, lUIil; 
Exp., 8 th Hur., vi. [IDl.'d ; K. K. Grass, ' Rus.sischo Sr kfen,’ § 7 , 
in Religion in Cesrhirhte und Cegenu'art, v. (I1>1.'>-14] 80 f. ; L. 
Zscharnack, ‘ Sal)l>.a!liarior,’i/;. ilSf. ; H. Rosenthal,‘,)ndaiz- 
ing Herf'^y ’ in c/A’vii. [1001] 30!) f. ; S. Hiirwitz, ‘ Sijhl)otniki,’j7n 
xi. (luord 577 f. : Bureau of the Cens'us, Special Reports, ‘ Htdigious 
Bodies, 1906,’ ii. [Washington, 1910] 187 f., 202 f. 

D. M. Kay. 

JUDGMENT (Logical). — i. Introductory.— 
‘The only use which the understanding can make 
of aoncepts is to f(jrm judgments l>y tliein,’ while 
‘the understanding may be defined as the faculty 
of judging’ (Kant, CrUii/itc of Pure Jienson, Kng. 
tr., London, 1881, pt. ii. bk. i. ch. i. § 1). Concepts 
are the predicates of possil)le iudgments. Infer¬ 
ence is the derivation of new iudgments out of old. 
Method is the disposition of concej)ts and judg¬ 
ments in a system. Thus judgnnmt becomes a 
centre of refereinx? for the delining of tin; other 
logical entities, and, if the task of delinition is to 
be undertaken })hilosoi)hically, it involves all the 
considerations which contribute to mark out the 
logical (consciousness in g(meral ; the labour of pre¬ 
cision in the u.se of such conceptions as idea, belief, 
truth, reality, fact; and studied limits between 
the levels of abstraction projter to psychological, 
meta})hysical, and logical science resjiectively. 

It would not serve the specitic motives of logical 
doctrine if we followed exclusively eitlnw of the 
alU;niativea prescribed by Mill: ‘an (;n(iuiry into 
tlie nature of jirojiosiLions must have one of two 
objects : to analyse the state of mind called Relief, 
or to analyse what is believed ’ {A Si/stcin <f Logic^^ 
London, 1872, bk. i. ch. v. § 1) ; or, ind(^.ed, if 
we followed too jirecisely a combination of the 
two. He himself in his Exaimiiniion of Sir W. 
Hamilton's Ph ilosophy^ (lamdon, 1878) relies chielly 
on the reference to belief, while in Ida Logic he 
insists that ‘intelligent assertion refers to external 


facts,’ and that the import of propositions consists 
in connexion between fa(>ts. In pursuing the 
latter analysis, after resolving facts, with meta¬ 
physical precision, into states of consciousness and 
relations between them, he allow.s him.self in his 
substantive doctrine to rejilace these ultimate 
references by more po])ular conception.s such as 
‘ things,’ ‘ phenomena,’ and ‘ attributes.’ Similarly 
Ueberweg defines judgonent as ‘ the consciousness 
of the objective validity of a subjective union of 
conceptions,’ without delinitcly undertaking to 
resolve the c<4iitrast or mediate the coirespondenco 
between the two worlds ; a mere ‘ reference to 
existence ’ gives the judgment ‘its character as a 
logical fund ion ’ (8'y.s26oa of Logic and History of 
Logical Doctrines, king, tr., London, 1871, §67). 

A more .scrupulous orientation of logical con¬ 
sciousness with regard to the })sychologdcal and 
tin; <d»j^*ctive is atternjded in some doctrines now 
current. The judgment is delined as identifying 
the content of ideas with reality, and the nature 
and possilulity of such an achievement are ex¬ 
plained by resolving reality into a system of ten¬ 
dencies sustained by judgment itself, kkich single 
act of idenlilication enters eonstitutively into an 
ever-(;x]>anding structure v hich in its totality is 
self-siifh(‘ient and all-controlling. 

‘ Our knowledge, or our world in knowledge, exists for us &s 
a judgment, that i.s, as an aflirmation in which our present 
jKocrpiion is ainplilled by an ideal intcr])relution which is 
identitied with it. This interpretation or enlargoMnent claims 
nec<'ssit,v <.>r nniversahty, and is therefore ohjo(',ti\e as onr 
world, i.e. is what wc are obliged to think, and what we arc all 
obliged t.o think. The whole system in process of construction, 
vi/,. onr pre.Mcnt perception as extended by interpretation, is 
what we mean by reality, only with a reservation in favour of 
forms of experience which are not intellectual at all’ (H. 
nosan<piel, 'The Essentials of Logic, 1/ondon, 18!)5, p. 32). 

If wc might assume as til ready understood and 
approved a dcfmite (‘])istcmology sucb as 1Cant’s, 
we miglit escape both uncritical references to 
I)Hycb(jlogy and potinlar physics and the intricacicH 
of a metaphysical analysis. Kant himself dclines 
j\idgm(;nt os ‘the conception of the unity of the 
consciousness of dilferent representations, or of 
their relation so far as they make up one notion ’ 
{Logic, § 17), while in the background of this 
description lies his more definite epistemological 
characterization, ‘ the way to bring given cogni¬ 
tions to the objective unity of the apjiereeption ’ 
(Ueberweg, Lo^ic, Kng. tr., Lond(ui, 1871, § 67). 
Jiy the ol)jective unity, Ueberweg exj»laina, is 
ii(;ant ‘ the mutual connexion of cognitions accord- 
ng to those categories which the kigo evolves from 
tself by its own spontaneity ’ ; and it carries with it 
hrougdmut its ap])lications the implied subjectivity 
of which he complains as {leculiar to the whole 
Kantian j)biIosophy. 

Yet, unless we throw back upon the doctrine of 
the coru'cpt the burden that it carried under the 
Ider conc(;ptualiam, of taking the initiative in 
rientating the logical consciousness generally, we 
mn give precision to a delinition of judgment only 
)n tlie basis of an epistemology. The motives of 
'ogical doctrine do not, however, imperatively call 
'or this formal precision. It is suHicient that, by 
nggestions borrowed from psychology, popular 
bysics, or discriminative reflexion on our spiritual 
ature as a whole, our specifically logical conscious- 
le.ss may be aroused apart from either introspective 
jr external observation ; and a clue to the recogni- 
ion of the act of judgment may then be sniijilied 
rom the detail of its conscious functions and 
pecific ideals, over and above the ideals of the 
lonccpt. In the plan of our spiritual nature there 
must be a faculty which commits the detailed 
activities of intelligence to a resultant imposed by 
ixternal nature and history, while the concept 
irovidcs bounds for each commitment amid the 
measureless possibilities. The faculty of judg* 
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ment, consequently, follows special constitutive 
ideals, which may be entitled, with some technical 
adaptation and departure from the common usa^e 
of the words, necessity, universality, and synthetic 
unity. 

2. Constitutive ideals.— (a) Necessity. —Necessity 
is akin to the inevitableness of fact and the abso¬ 
luteness of natural law. It is described by Sigwart 
thus : 

‘ Besides the necessity of psychological causality, there is 
another which springs entirely from the content and ottject of 
Thought itself, which is therefore grounded, not upon the 
variable subjective states of the individual, but upon the nature 
of the object thought of, and which may so far be called 
objective ’ {Logic, Eng. tr., I^ndon, 189r), §1.6). 

It is an ultimate constraint noon intellectual 
spontaneity, and finds incidental expression in 
.such phrases as ‘ I am obliged to think,’ ‘ I cannot 
but believe ’ (Bosanquet, Essentvtls, p. 24). It is 
recognized in current p.sychology as ‘objective 
control of ideational proces.ses ’ (G. F. Stout, 
Manual of Psychology^, London, 1913, bk. iv. ch. 
viii. § 1 ). It is described witli varieties of logical 
suggestion, such as the ‘ inherence of truth or 
fal.sehood’ (Aristotle), the ‘ truth-value of a relation 
between ideas’ (Windelband), the ‘claim to be 
true’ (Bosarujiiet). It may be contrasted with the 
freedom of the conce{)t, which Mill considers a 
‘ mere creation of the mind ’ [Kxaoi. of JJa/nilto7i^, 
[). 419), and which is certainly dill'erently related 
to j^)ersonality. 

Following a general, though ill-defined, logical 
tradition, we may distinguish three modes in 
which necessity confronts our ideas. It may be 
conveyed by the contents of the concepts whic-h 
we employ independently of tlndr origin. If we 
choose to conceive a three-sided figure, we niu.st 
believe it to have three angles and thc.se equal to 
two right angles. If we think of an orLoini.sm in 
growtli and decay, we must e.xpect it to die ; if we 
think of a perfect nature, we must, according to 
Descartes, predicate existence. The necessity may, 
liowever, l)e conveyed through the activity of 
other faculties than tlie conceptual—perception, 
introspection, memory, feeling, even respect for 
authority: ‘Some swans are white’; ‘Napoleon 
died at St. Helena’ ; ‘ I am of all men most miser¬ 
able.’ And a necessity, though conveyed neither 
through concepts alone nor through the more 
directly pre.sentative faculties alone, may yet 
through the union and co-o})eration of these media 
commit our ideational activities to at least an 
anticipation of a final surrender to concepts or to 
})erception8 : ‘ Rain may fall to-morrow ’ ; ‘ Cancer 
may be incurable.’ A judgment which is fringed 
with the consciousness of tlie medium of its own 
necessity may be entitled a ‘modal’ judgment: 

‘ It must be so ; it is so ; it may be so.’ Kant 
defines nujdality as a relation of the judgment to 
our complete faculty of cognition, or as the value 
of a judgment for our thought in general, and dis¬ 
tinguishes it as apodeictic, assertoric, or problem¬ 
atic {Critique, pt. ii. bk. i. ch. i, § 4). 

( 6 ) Universality .—Constraint on the spontaneity 
of our personality is common to the world of 
persons ; what we are obliged to think is what we 
are all obliged to think (Bosanquet, Essentials, 
p. 32), conditionally, of course, on our being sub¬ 
jected to the same medium of necessity. It has 
already been noted (see art. Concept [Logical]) that 
it is becau.se of a logical solicitude for universal 
validity as the hall-mark of necessity that the 
freedom of the concept ought, by means of conven¬ 
tions in the use of langnage, to be deliberately 
harmonized with the intellectual outlook of man 
kind in general. Through common concepts we 
reach common media of necessity in judgment, 
and can then share, and co-operate in creating, a 
common ‘inheritance of science and civilization.’ 


But the harmonization of concepts is ultimately 
dependent on a common identification of particular 
things. And a logical system which, like the 
Aristotelian, has specially in view to promote co¬ 
operative thought, must give fundamental signifi¬ 
cance to differences in the extent to which judgments 
resume the common identification of things, 
udgrnent may be defined as the identification of 
a denotation, along with discrimination as to con¬ 
notations or conceptual intensions (cf. E. E. C. 
Jones, New Law of Thought, Cambridge, 1911, 
p. 1 If.). And, for purposes of common discourse or 
debate, judgments must be cla.ssitied according to 
‘ quantity ’—as singular or general, where one 
thing or a collection of things is identifiable b^ 
all thinkers; or as particular, where the identity is 
only .so far open to all that for each person it lies 
within the limits of a common totality of identi¬ 
fiable things: ‘Alexander died’; ‘All men die’; 
‘Some men die willingly.’ 

[c] Synthetic unity. — All the authoritative 
descriptions of the act of judgment, while varying 
much in their sugge.stiveness as to the sources of 
constraint and the signiiicance of universality, 
agree in requiring that synthesis, combination, or 
construction shall be shown in the product. It is 
owing to this uniform achievement of judgment 
that in psychical se(pience concepts originate with 
it, and that in much recent logic the function 
assigne<l t>> judgment largely absorbs that more 
proper to the concept. Judgment is an enunciation 
after a complex manner (Aristotle), discloses a 
relation between two things (Avicenna), conmasts 
together or separates from each other two notions 
(Wolll), connects many possible cognitions into 
one (Kant), connects the attributes connoted by 
terms (Mill), connects subject and predicate in 
definite form (Lotze), 

Obviously a function of our spiritual nature 
which adjusts its reactions to the complexities of 
the world must be connective. In each act of 
jinlgment the constraint from reality and the 
stress of intellectual responsibility fall where they 
can meet with two comlitions : a delinite interest 
has selected a delimitation within the immeasur¬ 
able area of possible truth, and again a definite 
concept is available for reaction on it. 

‘Although the ultimate subject (i.e. reality in general] ex¬ 
tends beyond the content of the judgment, yet in every jndj^- 
inent there is a starting-point or point of contact with the ulti¬ 
mate subject; and the stirt ing-point or point of contact with 
reality is present in a rudimentary form in the simplest percep¬ 
tive judgment, as it is explicitly in tlie later and more elaborate 
types ’ (Bosanquet, Logic, Oxford, 1888, bk. i. ch. i. p. 82). 

’riius the .synthesis special to each pulsation of 
the faculty links a predicate with a subject. And, 
although the whole construct becomes a unity and 
feels a nece.s.sity and universality dominant through¬ 
out, and tlie attendant psyciiical complex may 
pre.sent to introspection either simultaneity or a 
variable sequence, yet functionally judgment, 
following its own principle, duality, ‘ divide.s no 
less than it binds together ideas that are mutually 
associated,’ in order that it may ‘connect subject 
and predicate in delinite form ’ (Lotze, Mirrorosmus, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1885, ii. 4, §4, and Outlines of 
Logic, Boston, 1892, §21). 

Our logical con.sciousness must find synthesis in 
denial as well a.s in allirmation, notwithstanding 
such an antithesis between tliem as is in the 
de.scription of jmlgment quotcsl above from Wolf!, 
and notwithstanding that aflirmation introduces 
character, while negation introduces only contrast, 
into the expanding system of timeless truth. 

3 . Grades of synthetic relation.—The delimita¬ 
tion of interest, or the point of contact with reality, 
may be given either in j)re.sentation, or by the 
conceptual faculty, or througli reflexion on deter¬ 
minations of complete judgment it.self. 
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(а) Presentational. — There are ‘ impersonal 
judgments, in which the selection of subject is 
as indelinite as is possible in view of a proposed 
predicate—‘It rains’; and ‘demonstrative’ 
judgments, where only the position in space o; 
time is definite—‘ This is the forest primeval. 
Aristotle spoke of ‘terms’ which can neither be 
predicated of a sniiject nor inliere in a subject, bu^^ 
can only be a subject {Cateqories^ v. 10) ; and thi; 
implies that the synthetic relation is between thing 
merely presented and concept. 

(б) Conceptual .—The presentational faculties 
may receive aid from the concept in various way 
and degrees : ‘ The first man was a living soul,’ ( 

‘ singular ’ judgment ; ‘ Our fathers have told us, 
an ‘ enumerative ’ judgment; ‘ Man is few of days, 
a ‘ concrete general ’ judgment; ‘Love is the lul- 
filling of the law,’ an ‘abstract’ judgment. There 
is now a synthetic relation between two concejits, 
superadded to that between thin^ and concept. 

(c) Pejlective .—The starting-point of a judgmcn 
may be given directly neither oy presentation no 
by conception, but by the faculty of reflecting on 
judgments, actual or possible, whose starting-point 
IS so given : ‘ If I bad standing ground, I could 
move the world ’; ‘ If we are sons, then heirs ’ 

‘ Either there is a resurrection or mankind is 
irrational.’ Mill describes such a judgment as 
dealing with the logical inferability of projiosi- 
tions : ‘That we are heirs is inferable from our 
being sons’; otlier writers, as the relating of 
‘condition’ to ‘consequent’; ‘ Sonship is the 
condition of heirship.’ They are entitled hypo¬ 
thetical, and the specially composite form in which 
‘condition ’ and ‘conse({uent ’ are found by negat¬ 
ing any one of the members is entitled disjunctive : 

‘ If there is not a resurrection, mankind is irra¬ 
tional,’ while, ‘ If mankind is not irrational, there 
is a resurrection.’ 

LitbratI'RK.— vSee the various syatenis of Tx)^ic ; and especi¬ 
ally, in addition to the authorities quoted above, the recent 
ones mentioned as representative utKlcr art. Concept (fyog^ifral), 
or as important or frequently referred to on the nature of 
inference und(;r art. Isckhescb. There are numerous mono¬ 
graphs, especially on the psycho!opdoal and epi.stemolopdcal 
implications of judgment, and among- the more recent and 
relevant to logii; may be metitioned A. Wolf, Studu's in Loijic, 
Cambridge, I'jtJo ; P. Janet and G. S^ailles, IJi.st. do la phUo- 
sojdii/’, Paris, 1SS7, pt. i. problem 3, c.h. iv. ; F. Hillebrand, 
Die nenen i'heorien drr katrqor. Schlusse, Vienna, iHbl ; W. 
^rusalem. Die Urth>'ilsJunction, do. ISO.') ; A. Meinong-, 
Uber Annahnu’n-, Leipzig^ 1010; J. M. Baldwin, Thought and 
Things, ii., London, I'JUS. J. jjROUGH, 

JUGGERNAUT.—See JaoannAth. 

JUMNA (Skr. Yaniunil i)ersonified as Yarn!, 
twill sister of Yarna, the god of death).—One of the 
great rivers of N. India, rising in the Himalaya 
near Jamnotri [q.v .), and finally joining the Ganges 
at Prayaga, ‘ the place of sacrifice ’ ptir excellence, 
now known as Allahabad [q.v.). In the Kigveda it 
occupies a position lower even than that of the 
Ganges, the Aryans having reached its hanks only 
at a later period when they migrated eastward from 
their original settlements in the Panjab. When it 
is addressed it is only in connexion with other 
rivers, Gahga, Sarasvati, Sutudri, Panij^ni, and 
others, twenty-one in all [Rigveda, x. Ixxv. 5 ; cf. 

V. lii. 17, VII. xviii. 19, and see J. Muir, Grig. 
Skr. Texts, ii.*[1874] 346 f. ; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, Stra.ssburg, 1897, p. 86). In the later 
literature the geographical outlook widens, and it 
is called ‘ the great river Yamuml,’ and is described 
as one of the three children of the Sun by Sanjha, 
daughter of Visvakarman, architect of the universe 
( VishnuPurdna, tr. H. H. Wilson, London, 1864-77, 
iii. 20, V. 82). Another legend describes the river 
as both sister and wife of Yarna, god of death ; and 
the story of their incest curiously resembles a tale 
which Plutarch [dt Fluv. iv.), doubtless from Indian 


sources, attributes to the Gariges. Naturally, Jis 
the river flows past Matliura, the scene of the 
lvr§na cultus, it has been included in this complex 
series of myths. Balarama, in a state of intoxi¬ 
cation, ordered the river to approach him, as he 
desired to bathe. 

• The river, disregarding the words of a drunken man, came not 
(at his bidding). On which, Ufima, in a rage, look up his plough¬ 
share, which he plunged into her bank, and dragged her to 
him, calling out: “ Will you not come, you Jado? Will you not 
come? Now go where you please (if you can). Thus saying, 
he compelled the dark river to quit its ordinary course, and 
follow hnn whithersoever he wandered through the wood. As¬ 
suming a mortal figure, the Yamuna, with distracted looks ap¬ 
proached Balabhadm, and entreated him to pardon her, and let 
her go. But he replied : “ I will drag you with my ploughshare, 
in a thousand directions, since you contemn my prowess and 
Strength." At la.st, however, appeased by her reiterated 
prayers, he let her go, after she had watered all the country 
(Vishnu Durd^a, v. 67 f.). 

Wilson interprets this legend as referring to the 
excavation of ancient irrigation channels from the 
river; but F. S. Growse {Mathura^, Allahabad, 
1883, p. 184 f.) holds that there are no signs of 
ancient canals in the neighbourhood, and that the 
existing involution of the river sufliciently explains 
the myth. When the classical writers gained know¬ 
ledge of the river, it was known by Ptolemy (vii. i. 
29, 42) under the name I)iamouna(J. W. McCrindlc, 
Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, London, 
1885, p. 98 fl’.), by Arrian [Indika, viii.) as Jobares, 
by Pliny [HN vi. 19) as Jornanes. 

The legend of incest connected with the Jumna, 
the fact tliat it is supposed never to have been 
clean.sed by the marriage ceremony, the only rite 
of puritication in which tiie Hindu tvoman shares, 
and the supposed resultant indigestihility of the 
water are some of the causes wiiicli have contri¬ 
buted to render it a less sacred river than the 
Ganges. Its source at Jamnotri is much less fre¬ 
quented by pilgrims than (Jaiigotri {q.v.). Though 
it flows through a country sauctifiiMl in the upper 
part of its course by many legends of gods and 
licrocM {E. T. Atkinson, llimclayan Cazetteei, 
Allahabad, 1882-84 ii. ch. iii. passim), thence i»ast 
Delhi {q.v.), the ancient liidraprastha, an early 
Indo-Aryan settlement, Mathura, the seat of the 
Krsiia cultus, and Agra (f/.v.), the Mughal cajiital, 
still, except Mathura {q.v.) and in a less degree 
Batesar [q.v.), there is no gT*oat phiceof pilgrimage 
on its banks, and it does not a,c((ni;'e full sanctity 
until it unites with the (Langes at the holy [ilace 
known as Triveni, or ‘the triple braid,’ where the 
(Uanges and Jumna are supposed to receive by 
means of an underground eiiannel the waters of 
the Sarasvati. Here the stream of the .Jumna is 
clear and blue, in striking contrast to the mud- 
'aden w'aters of the Ganges. 

Literaturb. —The aiittiorities are quoted In the article. For 
the geography see IQl xiv. [IDUbJ 232 f, W. CROGKE. 


JUNNAR (said to he a corruption of Jundnn- 
gara, ‘old city,’ and wrongly identified with the 
Tagara of Greek WTiters and Hindu tradition, 
which is really Ter in the Nizam’s Dominions 
JRAS, 1901, p. 53711.]).^—A town in the Poona 
District of tlie Boinhay Presidency ; lat. 19® 12' 
N. ; long. 73® 53' E. Its importance depends on 
ts command of the Nanil pass, which leads to the 
coast. The tow n is surrounded by hills contain- 
ng Buddhist caves nearly equally distributed in five 
lifl'erent localities, including flity-seven separate 
xcavations. These caves are devoid of liguie 
rnament or imagery, in this respect strongly con- 
Tasting with those of later date, such as Ellora 
q.v.) and Ajanta {q.v.). 

' Although none of these caves can compare either in magnl- 
icence or interest with the Chaityas of Bh6.ja or Karl^, or 
,he Viharas of N^sik, their forms are still full of instruc¬ 
tion to the student of cave architecture. The group comprises 
ipecirnens of almost every variety of rock-cut temples, and 
several forms not found elsewhere, and though plainer than 
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most of those executed afterwards, are still not devoid of orna¬ 
ment. They form, in fact, an intermediate step between the 
puritanical plainness of the Kathiawar groups and those of the 
Bge which succeeded them ' (Fergusson-liurgess, Cave Temples^ 

. 249). 

'hey certainly belong to the first great division of 
Buddhist caves. Some of the earliest mav be dated 
100 or 150 B.c. ; and between this ancf a.d. 100 
or 150 the whole series may be placed. The 
place was successively occupied by Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and the latter have left one im¬ 
portant building known as Saudagar Gurnbaz, 
‘ The Merchant’s Dome.’ 

Litbraturb.—J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The Cave Tern- 
les of India, London, 1880, p. 248 fif. ; Pandit Bhagvanlal 
ndrajl, in BC xviii. (188r)) pt. iii. 163 ff. The place was visited by 
J. Fryer in 1676; see h\% Ifew Account of East India and 1‘ersia 
(Hakluyt Society), London, 1909, 1. 828 ff. 'W. CrOOKE. 

JUSTICE.— See Righteousness, Law. 

JUSTIFICATION. — The verb SiKaidu), which 
‘justify’ represents, means ‘account righteous.’ 
It is used both in the LXX and in the NT, and is 
juridical in idea, though forensic associations are 
not necessarily present to the mind of the writer, 
whenever the word occurs. It implies an acquittal 
or declaration of righteousness, whether the facts 
of the case correspond with the pronouncement or 
not. The situation to which it refers is the result 
of peust action, not the cause of future activities. 
It describes the acquirement of a status, not the 
production of a state. It has refereni^e to personal 
relations, not to psychological conditions. The 
only instance in the LXX that might seem to con¬ 
tradict this statement, Ps 72 (AV 
fxaraLojs ^SiKaloxra r^y Kapdlav /xou — not improbably 
imnlies an act of self-justification beiore God 
rather than a process of self-cleansing. In every 
other case when the word occurs, it is proof of 
righteousness that is implied. In view of Ko 4® 
the words of Kx 23^ —ov StKaidjaeis rbv dcre^q —should 
be noted (cf. Is 5'^). Thus the verb bec.omes equiva¬ 
lent to ‘ absolve ’— e.g.. Sir 26^ etc. In the NT the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican shows the 
word as involving the sense l>oth of s(‘lf-justification 
and of absolution (Lk 18^^; cf. 1U‘-^ lfi‘®). The 
Epistle of James, in the spirit of (Jirist’s words 
in Mt 12^”^, regards Abraham’s obedience and 
Kahab’s loyalty as ‘justifying’ them, because 
their actions are stamped by the 01' as winning 
the Divine approval (2^'*‘2^). It shows no sign of 
appreciating the deeper ethical sense which attaches 
to the word in the parable cited above. 

But it is from 8t. Paul’s use of the verb in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians that the 
term ‘justification’ has achieved its permanent 
place in Christian theology. The idea first ap¬ 
pears in connexion with the controversy between 
Paul and Cephas at Antioch (Gal when the 

latter, having lived ‘as do the Gentiles,’ separated 
him.self together with other Hebrew Christians, 
fearing ‘ certain came from James.’ St. Paul 
represents himself as having contended that the 
recognition of Jesus as Messiah meant an acknow¬ 
ledgment th.at a man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but ‘through faith in Jesus Christ’ 
(v.*®). The old antithesis between those who were 
‘Jews by nature’ and ‘sinners of the Gentiles’ 
(v.^®) had become little more than a convention. 
Justification was ap})lied to a human being as such 
&vdpo)Tro<i), that henceforth living whether ‘as 
do the Jews ’or ‘ as do the Gentiles ’ (v.^^) he might 
‘live unto God’ (v.^®). This was the life ‘in 
Christ,’ which in its relation to God is spoken of as 
‘justification in Christ’ (v.^^). On its Godward 
side it dei)ended upon the death of Christ, which 
was ‘ gratuitous’ (v.^^ dojpedv), if righteousness were 
attained ‘ through the law,’ i.c. by outward com¬ 
pliance with its ordinances, and not ‘in faith of 


the Son of God ’ (v.^®). In the following chapter 
the idea is still further expanded. St. Pn\il ap})eal8 
to the bestowal of ‘the Spirit’ (3'-^), wliich \\!lh an 
actual experience of the Galatian con verts. As 
a result of ‘hearing the gospel ’ (ib.) an cllcct had 
actually taken place which was in itself the u it ness 
of a right relation between God and the morn hers 
of the Christian community. The delivery of the 
message had been met by, or, rather, had })roduced, 
‘faith’ in those who heard (see Ro 10^^; cf. He 4“). 
Tliey had been enabled to trust God and so become 
recipients of His grace. This leads the Apostle to 
introduce two pivot passages from the OT, one from 
the Law and the other from the Prophets, which 
express the principles that reach their consumma¬ 
tion in Christ. ‘Abraham believed God and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness’ (Gn 15®, cited 
V.®). ‘ The righteous shall live as a result of faith ’ 

(Hab2^, cited v.^*). The book of Genesis [)resents 
as an initial act what Habakkuk represents as a 
continuing condition. The purpose of salvation 
begins with Abraham, though the promise reaches 
its fruition in ( - rist. His surrender to this pur¬ 
pose was an at )t faith which the OT had rightly 
described as ‘leckoned for righteousness ’ because 
it enabled G^G to establish those relations with 
him which, ■ ved from the inanward side, con¬ 
stitute ‘rig!j ‘(jKi'Uess.’ And it can be carried 
forward to r onsummation in the full ‘ vision ’ 
(Hab 2^) or revelation only if the attitude of faith 
is nermaneijt.!y maintained. 

The real .scope of 8t. Paul’s argument cannot be 
understood unless it is seen that he undercuts the 
whole controversy in which he had been involved. 
‘Neither circumcision availeth anything nor un¬ 
circumcision’ (Gal 5® 6^®; cf. 1 Co 7'^*). The self- 
condemned act ion of Peter in separating himself 
from the Gentiles (2^^) and the subsequent defec¬ 
tion of the (bilatian Church under stress of the 
demand that they should submit to circumcision 
and its practical implications (4^® 6^^) had empha¬ 
sized those })recept.s of the Mosaic system which 
were occupied with ceremonial rather than with 
conduct. It was, in fact, ceremonial observance, 
and not the keeping of the Moral Law, that was 
endangering the freedom of the gospel. This fact, 
thougii even in (balatians the conception of law is 
not wholl}’' confined to these provisions, enabled 
St. Paul to perceive that moral actions have only 
the value of ritual acts if regarded simj)ly as con¬ 
formity with law. Law, therefore, is a system of 
regulations and has the value of discijJine (3““^ 
TTaiSaycijyis). That particular form of it which 
was immediately in question, viz. the Mosaic 
Code, could only have been meant to prepare those 
whose faith had already responded to the promise 
for tl>e fuller response which its fullilment in Christ 
would demand. The Law was until Christ {ib. e/s 
Xpiardy). J'hose who are living under the Laiv {^y 
v6pup)^ if they are justified at all, are justified, as 
Abraham was, by trusting in God. Their obedience 
would be a ‘ fruit of the Spirit’ (5^^) in .so far as the 
life unto God was granted in anticipation of the ful¬ 
filment of the promise in Christ. All this is implied, 
if not implicitly stated, in the argument concerning 
the faith of Abraham (3®*^). In princiide, God’s 
dealings with mankind have always been the same. 
His purpose has always been to draw men into 
those relations with Himself which confer the 
status of sonship, the gift of the Spirit, and the 
possession of life, in Christ. The historical work 
of Jesus is only the sending forth of the Son in the 
fullness of the time (4“*), i.e. at the appropriate mo¬ 
ment in the education of the human race. The 
gospel was preached beforehand to Abraham, who 
received the promi.se (3®), as afterwards to Christian 
discifdes, who have received ‘ the promise of the 
Spirit through faith’ (v.^'*). The Cross of Christ 
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stands in livini^ relation to both. All alike wen 
loved by the Son of (lod, who gave Himself fo 
them (2“'^). All alike must acknowledge, at leas 
implicitly, that the life that they now live in the 
flesh they live througii faith in ilim(?6.). 

It must be (d>served that St. Haul uses the 


phrase ‘justilied in Christ’ (2^’). Here he com 
bines in one sentence two lines of teaching, whicl: 
many modern interpreters have found it difliculi 
to correlate. It has been asserted that the deepesi 
and most vital thought of the Apostle is expressec 
in the phrase ‘ in Christ,’ and that the whole argu 
ment concerning justification by faith is only a 
controversial device to account for the apparen 
paradox of abandoning the Jewish system whib 
acknowledging Jesus as the fulliller of the Messianii 
expectation. The Epistle to the Galatians is to< 
obviously a vehement attempt to express the per 
sonal experience manifested in its autobiographi 
passages to make such a conclusion probable, an( 
the fuller elaboration of the soteriological doctrine 
in Romans, which has no immediate reference tc 
controversy, renders it practically impossible. Tin 
personal history of St. Paul himselr, if any othe 
point of contact were wanting, would in itself be 
sufficient to hold together justification by faith and 
the life in Christ as representing two equally im 

S ortant aspects of the one Chri.stian experience 
•ut at the very outset the Apostle has himsel 
welded them together in this conception of justili 
cation in Christ, whicli may in turn be interpreted 
W the phrase used in Ko justification of life.* 
(Condemnation, not a formal sentence but an atti 
tude of God towards transgressors, rests upon al 
those who ‘ in Adam ’ sin (Ko 5^®). So justification 
i.e. the act of God whereby He accepts mankinc: 
for the sake of what Christ has done, of whicl 
the issue is life, rests upon all those who as a con¬ 
sequence live in Christ. What we have to recog¬ 
nize is that to the mind of the Apostle justification 
is a Divine act, and only figuratively a declaration. 
The meta{)hor is forensic, but the fact is such only 
so far as all forgiveness may be said to partake of 
this quality. Being the act of the living God, it i 
dynamic, and as such necessarily involves the 
infusion of the Spirit. Conscfiuently it brings with 
it love, joy, peace, etc,, whi(;h are the fruit of the 
Spirit, and the presence of which is part of the 
essential experience of the life in Christ. Put (I) 
inasmuch as by bajjtism we ‘ put on Christ’ ((dal 3“^), 
it is manifest that active faith is involved in the 
complex result. It is, therefore, all one whether 
we say that we live the new life ‘in Christ’ or 
‘through faith in Oirist.’ 8t. Paul’s doctrine is 
not one of a mystical union ex opei'e operato. It 
is reached through a conscious act of appropriation. 
And (2) the sending forth into our liearts of the 
Spirit of the Son (4‘d, though it i.ssues in the repro¬ 
duction of Christ in us (v.^^), an ethical as well a.s 


s])iritual transformation, is primarily the medium 
through which we are enabled to call upon God as 
Father (v.®). This involves a dogmatic, which is not 
given in experience, but towdiich ex[)erience testifies, 
viz. that we are no longer bondservants but sons and 
heirs of God {ib .). The fundamental fact, therefore, 
lies in the realm of absolute, tlieological truth. To 
recognize Christ as Redeemer is to acknowledge Him 
as the Messiah, in whom the Kingdom is established, 
in which a new status is conferred on every disciple 
exj)ressed under the figure of ‘adoption’ (v.®). 
Compare the Epistle to the Ephesians, which takes 
up the langjiage of the earlier Epistles—‘by grace 
have ye been saved through faith’(Eph 2”)—and 
interj)rets it to mean the translation of sinners, 
through forgiveness by the blood of the Cross, 
into the predeterminecl Kingdom of Christ (Eph. 
passim). It is clear that St. Paul accepted in 
general outline the dogmatic belief of the primi¬ 


tive community concerning the Kingdom of the 
righteous, which had been l)rought in by the 
exaltation of Jesus, w'hich was already present to 
faith in the life of the ecclcsia, and whose final 
revelation was anticipated in the sacraments. ‘ \V e 
through the Spirit by faith wait for the hope of 
righteousness’ (Gal 6*^), being delivered by Him who 
gave Himself for our sins out of this present evil 
world (P). There is, therefore, an eschatological ele¬ 
ment in the idea of justification. It is initial to the 
Christian life in the sense of inaugurating those 
relations with God which issue in the experience 
of the Spirit. It is final in so far as it is only ulti¬ 
mately reached with that judgment which at the 
end will establish the Kingdom. What St. Paul 
criticized in the Pharisaism of his contemporaries 
was not the passion for ethical righteousness, which 
he shared, but the spiritual blindne.ss which did 
not perceive the need of a new creation, of the 
uplifting of human life, whether Jewish or Gentile, 
on to a new level, the ‘Jerusalem that is above’ 
(4*^*), into which men must be reborn by a Divine 
act. This act is forgiveness (3®; cf. Ro 4 ®), to 
which justification is therefore equivalent. 

The Epistle to the Romans presents the teaching 
of justification in a less controversial and more 
philosophic spirit. First of all, it affirms the ethical 
proposition that ‘not the hearers of a la\v are just 
before God, but the doers of a law shall be justilied ’ 
(2‘^). This principle is universal in its application, 
and holds good of Gentiles who, not having a law 
divinely expressed in a revealed code, yet ‘ shew the 
work of the law written in their hearts ’ (v,^®), i.e. in 
so far as they are obedient to the dictates of con¬ 
science. Here it is clear that ceremonial observance 
passes into the background. Law means a moral 
ideal, as expressed, e.y., in the Ten Words. Put it 
is precisely here that the difficulty arises. I'he 
condition of the world generally makes it abund¬ 
antly clear that mankind at large are under ‘ the 
wrath of God’ (P®-’-’^) manift'stly rev('al'‘,d in abomin¬ 
able lusts and passions, to which they arc enslaved. 
The ex))erience of those who have endeavoured ‘to 
establish their own righteousness’(1(F) by attempt¬ 
ing to make tlioir actions (;orres|)()nd to a known 
standard of righteousness, such as tlie (dlocal code 
of the Hebrews, only serves to coun i( t tliem of 
iimumerabU^ transgressions, and <d' falling short 
of the glory of God (J'-^’^). Ideally tlie c(unmand- 
ment which is holy, righteous, and good is ordained 
unto life, because it is a measure of just conduct, 
but in effect it is ‘found to be unto death’ (7^*^**^), 
because, as the measure of our own shortcomings, 
it brings ‘ the knowledge of sin ’ (3“"^). Pt. ikiul is 
here univer.sali/.ing his own experience, which is 
the ultimate basis of his argument. He has been 
made aware of ‘a law in the members’ warring 
against ‘the law of the mind,’ the standard whicli 
reason and conscience approve, and bringing him 
into captivity under the law, or rule of sin, which 
has provoked a cry for deliverance (7'*^^ ^■*). As in 
Galatians, there is a dogmatic world-view lying 
behind the testimony of exfierience, which is the 
pledge of an ‘eschatological’ condemnation ‘in 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of men, 
according to my gospel, by Jesus Christ’ (2^**). 
This dogmatic governs the form of statement. The 
desire to escape the stings of conscience is the 
mmediate, to stand as ‘righteous’ in the day 
if judgment the ultimate, yearning of the sinner. 
The greater includes the less. 

The sad experience of the Apostle drives him to 
he conclusion that the law is weak (8^), because 
t cannot effect what it demands. Put against it 
le is able to set his experience as a Christian. ‘ I 
Jiank God through Jesus (Jlirist our Lord’ (7“). 
So from the outset he proclaims his gospel as ‘ the 
lower of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
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lieveth ’ (1^®). To accept this message, to obey this 
gospel, to be ‘in Christ Jesus’ (see above) is ‘to 
y/alk after the spirit’ (8'^) and to escape from sin 
in present experience, and so to have tlie assurance 
that there is ‘no condemnation ’ (vj) here or here¬ 
after. The ‘ righteousness of God,’ a living, active 
force disclosed in Christ, is contrasted with a man’s 
‘own righteousness,’ which the revealed law shows 
to have no existence in fact. This Divine right¬ 
eousness is ‘by faith unto faith’ (D^). Faith 
contemplates the manifestation of that righteous¬ 
ness in the Person and Work of Christ 
the trustful acceptance of which as the gift of 
God leads to that faith by which, abandoning 
self - sufliciency, we become obedient, surrender 
ourselves, to it. First of all there is the ex¬ 
perience of ‘newness of life’ (6^), an identification 
with Christ so complete that St. Paul can use the 
expre.ssions ‘ buried with Christ in baptism,* ‘ cruci¬ 
fied with Christ,’ ‘risen with him’ (6^*®). In 
proportion as this faith is active in us, we hence¬ 
forth cease to serve sin (v.®), we are liberated from 
‘ the law of sin and death ’ (8^), and no longer find 
sin reigning in our mortal bodies (6^^). ‘ The first- 

fruits of the Spirit’ (8''^) become manifest in the 
mortifying of the deeds of the body. The love of 
Christ—the love of God in Christ—became, as the 
Ano.stle had himself proved, an influence so f>owcr- 
ful that he could speak of Christ, or the Spirit of 
Christ (the two expressions are practically indis¬ 
tinguishable [8*-^®]), inhabiting his personality, the 
source of holiness and of good works. But, as in 
Galatians, this is clearly no unio niystica^ trans¬ 
forming the character ex opere operato, but a 
conscious fellowship based upon loyalty and trust. 
As it is expressed in Fphesians, he had yielded 
himself to the Redeemer, that Christ might dwell 
in his heart by faith (Fph 

But, if this were all, the Death and Resurrection 
of Christ would remain unexplained ; the relation 
of these facts to the reproduction of the life of 
Christ in the believer would be undefined. Once 
again, therefore, the ethical result is taken as the 
pledge of that altered relationship to (iod which 
was dogmatically expressed in the theology of the 
primitive community as the covering elfect of the 
work of Christ on our behalf. ‘ The Spirit himself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the 
children of God’ (Ro 8^®). The actual, realized 
effects wrought in those who were admitted to the 
fellowship of disciples, the fulfilling of the ordinances 
of the law in those who were walking not after the 
flesh but after the sj)irit, are the immediate and 
subjective pledge of an ultimate and objective re 
lationsldp between the members of the community 
reconciled in (dirist on the one hand and Him who 
is God and Father on the other. Viewed from the 
side of God’s action, wliich is all along spimtaneous, 
aramount, and free, this condition is brought about 
y grace or free favour. On man’s side it results 
from faith, which is not a meritorious and indepen¬ 
dent act, but is itself a Divine gift, the reflex in 
human experience of free grace. 

That the Pauline doctrine is forensic in form 
rather than in fact should be clear from the 
following considerations. The Apostle necessarily 
contrasted the freedom and joy of his experience 
as a Christian, and the altered relationship to God, 
to which it testified, with his former experience as 
a Pharisee. He had believed that as a circumcised 
Hebrew he had been admitted to a community in 
which the strenuous observance of the Mosaic Law 
bothon the ceremonial and on the moral side afiorded 
a meritorious ground for the final sentence of the 
Divine Lawgiver and would procure his acceptance. 
What he had once hoped to attain by a process 
of legal compliance had now been reached by the 
establishment of relations which were not legal at 


all, viz, by the free exercise of God’s fatlid 
love towards him in Christ, which had awaken^ 
lesponswe trust. This is the esseutiai Ciiristian 
experience, however it be expressed. Its note is 
the restoration through forgiveness of personal 
relations with a Father, nn the satisfaction of the 
claim of a Lawgiver. Th’* iie term ‘ justification,’ 
as used to express whr le NT elsewhere calls 
‘salvation,’ is forensi( what it denies rather 
than in what itattirms, ,, inasmuch asPharisaism 
arises out of that sta the education of man in 
which he learns to r lize the holy love of God 
through the disciplin revelation of His character 
in the prece[)t8 of f> iinal law, the conception of 
salvation is not ad ( Lately expressed unless it is 
seen in relation to •• at ‘the law could not do in 
that it was weak.’ or must we fsil to perceive 
that faith is not antecedent condition, but is 
involved in the i r >f justilication, so that the 
method cannot b* rated from the fact. What 
the gospel meanj- > ly faith hath saved thee’ 
8 t. Paul express^ ; <iying that w*' are justified 
through faith, d rrelatives which together are 
the keynote of acation are grace and faith, 
the former being a* activity of (iod’s personality 
towards man as ealized and expressed in the his¬ 
torical work of lirist, the latter being the activity 
of man’s personality towards God who thus manifests 
Himself as Redeemer. They are indeed two ways 
of expressing tlie same relation viewed from opposite 
sides. It is logic, not experience, that separates 
them, and that requires a third term like justifica¬ 
tion to express the resultant of both. But it is 
faith that is the norm of the Pauline theology. 
And justification must always be interj)reted in 
the light of the experience implicit in the Apostle’s 
obedience to the heavenly vision (Ac and 

summed up in the declaration: ‘The life that I 
now live in the flesh I live in faith, faith in the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself 
for me ’ (Gal 2-*^). 

The connexion between justification and baptism, 
though St. Paul does not himself exjdicitly adjust 
the terms, arises out of the fact that ‘ we are justi¬ 
fied in Christ’;t.e. Christ is the sphere in which 
jiistification takes plac<}. The Son of God is re¬ 
vealed not merely to, hut in, the believer (Gal P®), 
and this because he is ‘created in Christ Jesus’ 
(I'iph 2'^). The purj)Ose of God was ‘to sum up 
all things in Christ’ (P®). The mystery of the 
Divine will was ‘the one body,’ in wliich all be¬ 
lievers are reconciled to the Father through the 
Cross (2^^'*®). Thus ‘we are members one of 
another,’ which for St. Paul is the reason and 
motive of the ethical life (4^ Ro 12^, 1 Co 12*’^). 
St. Paul’s doctrine of the body of Christ, or the 
erclesia, is the counterpart in Ids theology of the 
Kingdom to which in the Gosjiels the forgi\ cne8s of 
sins stands in a constant relation. Similarly, to be 
‘justified in Christ’ is ip.vo facto to be placed in 
relation to the body in wliich is realized the fellow¬ 
ship of the one Spirit. And baptism is the act of 
initiation into the Christian fellowship (I Co 12^®), 
Avherein justifying faith perfects itself and thus 
becomes the starting - point of the new life in 
Christ. In this rite the believer washes away 
his sins (Ac 22^®) and puts on Christ (Gal 3‘^), 
not because he cannot achieve these results 
by faith, but because he can ‘ apjuopriate the 
forgiveness of sins by faith only when he unites 
in his faith at once trust in God and Christ, and 
the intention to connect himself with the com¬ 
munity of believers’ (Ritschl, Eechtfertigung und 
Versbiinungy iii. § 20, Frig, tr., Edinburgh, 1900, 
p. 111). In view of recent theories, according to 
which St. Paul is declared to have held that bap¬ 
tism confers the S[)iiit cx opere operato (see, e.^., 
Kirsopp Lake, The Earlier Epistles of ISt, Faul^ 
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London, 1911, pp. 283 n., 388-391, and A. Schweitzer, 
Geschichte dcr paitliri. FursrJrung, Tiibin<]^on, 1911, 
En". tr., Paul mid His Jntcrprciers^ Lonilon, 1912, 
p. 213, etc.), it is iuipoi tant to brinjj: out the essential 
unity hetvve(‘n the tloctrine of justification by faith 
and the Faiilino conception of the Cliristian com¬ 
munity. Baptistn consummates the Divine grace 
and comph'tes tlie act of faith. It is tlie guarantee 
of the common and corporate character of justifi¬ 
cation, not the operation of a second and diflerent 
principle of salvation. 

If the term ‘justification ’ is used to express re¬ 
conciliation between God and the sinner, it is clear 
that it implies a personal status or relationship, 
and not a subjective experience. But it is equally 
clear that for St. Paul the recognition of it implied 
and depended upon an experience, which ought to 
repeat itself in all believers. That experience was 
the assurance of a salvation already attained (Ro 
5^ 16^*; cf. Eph 2^® 3^-), which stood in marked 
contrast to the fear and uncertainty which had 
accompanied the effort to attain it by legal right¬ 
eousness, the peace and joy in the Holy Spirit wliich 
succeeded to the doubt and restlessness which had 
preceded the revelation of Jesus as Redeemer. 
This must not be confounded with an assurance 
which supersedes further effort. St. Paul was 
fully aware that he had not yet attained (1 Co 9^, 
Ph 3*^), But it was only lapse of faith that would 
render the final issue doubtful. It is faith in which 
Christians stand (Ro 11^, 1 Co 2 Co 1-^). The 
only fear is lest they fall from a grace (Gal 5“*) 
already fully theirs, not lest, continuing in faith, 
they sliouhl fail finally to attain it. 

While tlie doctrine of justification is in its formal 
outline peculiar to St. Paul, there is no opposition 
in principle between it and other NT methods of 
expressing the meaning of salvation. The J^etrine 
teaching, though in the later develo[»ment of the 
E’irst Epistle it is influenced by the Pauline theo¬ 
logy, remains less technical and less fully for¬ 
mulated. d'he disagreement at an earlier stage 
between the two Apostles, so far as it was deter¬ 
mined by intellectual causics, may be traced to this 
fact, and not to any fundamental contradiction, 
like that wiiicli determined the attitude of St. 
I’aul’s Judaistic antagonists, who failed to recog¬ 
nize in Jesus t he Messiah a spiritual, and therefore 
a Divine, Ri'deemer. The Johannine conception 
of salvation, though not ignoring faith (Jn 3^®;')*'*, eis 
KplcFLv ovK (pxf^rai), is expressed in other categories, 
and the early rise of Gnosticism, with its imperfect 
attemjit to exjdain how God became man, tended 
to fix the interest of religious thinkers upon the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ as the funda¬ 
mental problem of Christian theology. Though 
the greatest fathers of the Church (c.f/., Athanasius) 
perceived that Christology must ultimately be de¬ 
termined by the satisfaction which Jesus gives to 
the religious need of redemption, the exigencies of 
repeated controversies tended to supplant the idea 
of faith, which sees in it an attitude of trustful 
self-committal to the reconciling will of God ex¬ 
pressed in Jesus Christ, by another and a narrower 
concejition, which represents it as assent, whether 
intelligent or not, to the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ as formulated in creeds and their corollaries. 
The growth of the Church system, reinforced by 
the natural tendency of the majority of mankind 
to be content with conformity to established and 
traditional institutions as a sufficient discharge of 
the Divine claims upon them, converted organized 
Christianity into a ‘ New Law.’ When the liunger 
for salvation, which the Mosaic system had failed 
to allay in the case of St. Paul, legan to reassert 
itself in the Western Church, St. Augustine parti¬ 
ally reallirrned the Pauline position, but without 
rising to its characteristic and essential principle. 


Interpreting justification by a false appeal to its 
etymology {—justinnJncerc)^ he recovered the con¬ 
ception of salvation as a free ^ft of God {gratia 
is that which is bestowed gratis), but failed ade¬ 
quately to realize that it involved the re-establish¬ 
ment of personal relations with the lather through 
Christ. Grace was represented as a supernatural 
life infused into human nature through sacramental 
channels and gradually built up into a righteous¬ 
ness which was not meritorious only because it was 
imparted rather than achieved. Thus his teaching 
was a more or less materialized form of the Pauline 
doctrine of sanctification, i.e. the process by which 
God transforms into the image of Christ those 
whom He has already accepted for His children 
through faith in Jesus. The initial action, which 
alone is covered by the NT view of justification, 
was entirely omitted by Augustinianism, which 
became the accepted mould of the medifcval the¬ 
ology, the standard ex})ression of which is found in 
the Surnma of St. Thomas Aquinas. Thus in Summ. 
Tkeol. ii. 1, qu. 100, he asserts t\mt gratia ncstijicans 
is qiiiddam reale et positivum in the soul, a super¬ 
nal,ural quality, infused like the virtues^—faith, 
hope, and love—of which it is the cause. In con¬ 
formity with this view is his doctrine of faith. 
Though involving the obedience of the will, at 
least when formed by love {fides forsnata per cari- 
tatem), it is primarily intellectual assent and has 
reference to symbols or creeds rather than to the 
redemptive personalit}" of God, and is a preliminary 
condition or justification rather than its channel. 
In its imperfect stage {fides iyiformis) it is scarcely 
distinguished from tlie lorced assent to truth which 
is wrung even from devils, who‘believe and tremble’ 
{Siimyn. Thcol. ii. 2, qu, 1-10). These ideas were 
stereotyped by the Council of Trent, after being 
disputed by Humanists and Reformers, in the 
‘ Deer, de Justifi(atione,’ whiidi published an ana¬ 
thema against those who declare that men are 
justified either by imputation of Christ’s righteous¬ 
ness alone, or by remission of sins alone, excluding 
the grace which becomes inherent in them, or who 
say that the grace by which Ave are justified is 
only the favour of God {Cone. Trid., sess. vi., ‘ Deer, 
de Justif.’can. xi.). The point of this position is 
not the objection otiered to the phrase ‘imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness,’ which is admittedly not 
scriptural, but the identification of grace with an 
imparted gift and the consequent description of 
justification as a gradually realized psychological 
condition. This, as we have seen, i.s the point 
where 8t. Augustine’s system parted company with 
Paulinism, and opened the way to the re-establish- 
nient of salvation by merit, which was charac¬ 
teristic of the formal teaching of the mediaeval 
Church. For a supernatural gift, if it be transmuted 
through use of tlie prescribed sacramental means 
into virtues inherent in human character, becomes 
the achievement of the jiossessor, precisely as the 
results of labour, though not obtained without 
the employment of material, are acquired by the 
worker. Thus Aquinas, in opposition to the spirit 
of St. Paul, allows that fde.s est meritorium. It 
is easy, therefore, to see how a compromise was 
effected with the party that had most keenly 
opposed the Augustinian view of grace to produce 
that combination of sacramental mysticism and 
eccle.siastical legalism which represents the view 
of salvation current in the Middle Ages. Em¬ 
phasis was laid, on the one hand, upon the hier¬ 
archical machinery, which culminated in the system 
of indulgences, and, on the other, upon the medi¬ 
ation through sacraments of Divine influences. 
The personal, ethical relation to God, of which 
faith, as expounded in the Pauline Epistles, is the 
pledge, and justification, as similarly set forth, the 
expression, had no place in official theology. 
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The 16th cent, saw the rediscovery of the NT 
doctrine of justification. This was rendered ])os- 
fiihle in the first instance hy the Revival of 
Learning, Mdii(di tlirew nnui back upon the orij^dnal 
Greek, promoted textual exej^esis, and })rr]>ari“d 
the way for Jhldical as distin^oiished from scholastic 
theolo^^y. Rut the renewed knowltaLe of Greek 
was not the only key to a living interpretation of 
the NT. The awakening of personality, the mean¬ 
ing of which had been only imperfectly understood 
whether by the classical, the patristic, or the 
niediawal mind, quickened those religious needs 
which only an experience akin to that which pro¬ 
duced the Pauline theology could ade<piately 
satisfy. The story of Luther, laboriously climbing 
the Santa S(^ala at Rome, till the words of Habak- 
kuk twice ciUul by St. Paul in his crucial arguments 
—‘the just shall live hy faith ’—sent him inconti¬ 
nently down the steps with a revolution in his 
soul, is tyr)ical of the Reformation. For Luther, 
as for St. I'aul, the vision of God in Christ brought 
trust in His fatherly love as manifested in the 
Person and Work of the Redeemer, with the conse- 
q^uent assurance of free forgiveness and a personal 
snare in the purpose of salvation. This is the 
essential Christian experience, and though, as 
Hooker affirms in his sermon on ‘Justification,’ 
there have doubtless been in all ages thousands 
who have been the subjects of it {^nrm. ii. § 8f.), 
it is diflicult to find room for it in the official 
theology of mediaeval (Catholicism. Confidence in 
God became the mark alike of Luther’s own teach¬ 
ing and of Reformation theology, and confidence 
is nothing else but faith aware of itself. It is the 
subjective aspect of the restored personal relations, 
or reconciliation with God, by which it is inspired, 
and which constitute w-hat Protestants havealways 
meant by justilication. 

Neither the general outlines of the teaching of 
the Refoirnation nor the particular theories of 
individual writers correspond in ev^uy detail wdth 
the Pauline statement. These last do not, of 
course, agree one with another, either in termin¬ 
ology, in sco])e, or in adjustment to other balancing 
principles. Further, it must be borne in mind not 
only that the phraseology of St. Paul is to be 
interpreted in relation to the NT generally, but 
also that his I'pistles do not present us wdth 
systematic theology. The u}»lieaval of religious 
thought in the 16th cent, followed upon a long 
dogmatic history, in relation to whi(di its theology 
was re-constructed. While, therefore, St. Paul 
speaks of faith being reckoned for righteousue.ss, 
Protestant divines used ‘ the imi^)utation of right¬ 
eousness’ as a technical term defined in respect to 
a general body of doctrine, and justification by 
faith becomes justification by faith only. The 
deviation in the latter case is due not to an ex¬ 
aggeration of St. Paul’s teaching, but to the con¬ 
ditions of the later controversy. The Reformers 
did not deny that hope and love no less than faith 
w^ere necessarily present in those who are justified. 
What they saw was that to connect those virtues 
with justification itself was to shift the meaning 
of the term from the Biblical to the mediaeval 
sense. Whether ‘ imimtation of righteousness ’ is 
to be regarded as a Biblical idea depends upon 
whether such a phrase as ‘ the righteousness which 
is of God ’ (Ph IP) has a positive content, and means, 
e.g.y the merits of Christ, or w hether it is simply 
equivalent to the status of those to whom faith is 
reckoned for righteousness. But what is really 
involved here is not so much the meaning of justifi¬ 
cation as the validity of certain theories of the 
Atonement. This is true also of Ritschl’s conten¬ 
tion, that the community of believers is primarily 
the object of justilication {op. cit. iii. §20, etc.). 
For the question really is whether the Church is 


part of the revelation of (iod in Christ or not, and 
justilication is still equivalent to the forgiveness 
of sins in either case. Whether the Cross is a 
satisfaction for sin, wdiether the work of Christ 
possesses a substitui ionary character, w ludher the 
sacramental Church is })art of tlie I)i\’ine scheme 
of redemption, are questions all'ecting the revela¬ 
tion of God in Christ rather than the status of 
those w'ho through faith become tlio objects of 
reconciliation. The parting of the w^ays in respect 
of justification depends on the relation which exists 
between forgivemess and the infusion of holiness. 
The latter is not <l(‘nied by Ihotestants. But it 
is conceived as resulting from the communication 
of the Spirit, which necessarily si)rings from the 
Divine act of pardon and ac(;e))tance. Roman theo- 
logy, on the other hand, regards forgiveness as 
consequent upon the transmission of holiness, 
which it calls righteousness, the normal channels 
of this process being the sacraments. The distinc¬ 
tion is not merely a matter of terms, but has an 
important bearing upon the (Jiristian character. 
The provision of aids, how'ev(!r powerful, for the 
attainment of justilication must have an entirely 
difl'erenteffect upon thedaily lifeof the believerfrom 
the assurance of a reconciliation already fully won. 

Literature.—I t is difficult to make a eelection from the 
abundant literature dealing with St. Taul and I’aulinistn. But 
the student may consult art. ‘ JuBtitlcation ’ in IIDB ii. 826 
(D. W. Simon), and in DCd i. 917 (R. S. Franks), and A. 
Harnack, Doginengeschichte^, Freiburg, 1894, Eng. tr. History 
o/ Doqma, 7 vols., London, 1894-99. To these should be added 
A Ritschl, liechtfertijung mid Veraohnung, Bonn, 1874; 
Aquina.s, Suinrna Theologica \ H. Martensen, Die ChristLiche 
Dnq-triatik, Berlin, 1856, Eng. tr. Christian Dcsjmatirs, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1866, §§ 228-231 ; J. M. Newman, Lectures on the. Doc¬ 
trine o/ Jnstijication^, London, 1874 ; and the Cominentaries of 
J. B. Lig-htfoot OB (JalatianSy and Sanday-Headlam ou 
Romans. J. (J,, SlMB.SON. 

JUVENILE CRIMINALS.— By ‘criminals’ 
W'e mean those olltunltus of whom t he criminal law 
of the particular State takes cognizance hy way 
of punishment, not those w rongdoers, against the 
w'roiigdoer’s family or othcis, whom the State re¬ 
fuses to ])ro.secute and puni.sh. By ‘juvenile,’ in 
the expression ‘juvenile criminals,’ we jmimarily 
mean ollcmlers who have reached the minimum 
age at wdiicdi the State prosecutes for crime, but 
w ho are under the age at which full legal responsi¬ 
bility is held to begin. In a secondary sense, w’e 
include as juvenile criminals those young persons 
who, although they have not actually committed 
crime, are in imminent danger of becoming 
criminals. It is, in many cases, an accident 
whether a ])oy or a girl is in the one class or the 
other. State or voluntary action to prevent the 
manufacture of criminals may be as necessary in 
the one case as in the other. 

I’lns delimitation of our subject is convenient; 
but it does not in all cases square with the facts. 
There are exceptional children, under the age of 
possible prosecution, wdio might be held respon¬ 
sible for their wTongful acts, because they arc as 
cons(dou8 of the nature, probable results, wrongful 
character, and legal consequences of these aeJs as 
those who are above that age. On the other hand, 
there are many adult criminals—some authorities 
say twenty-five, others seventy-five, per cent— 
wdiose mental and moral development is so stunted 
that they are not fully conscious, when they 
commit crime, of the conditions inferring legal 
responsibility. 

Although the modern State will not prosecute 
and punish persons below the age at which it con¬ 
siders legal responsibility to begin, it holds itself 
entitled, in certain circumstances, to interfere with 
the liberty of these persons, and with the natural 
rights of their parents, and to take such steps aa 
it thinks lit to prevent their becoming criminals. 
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This is the principle of ‘ prevention better thai 
cure,’ on w'liich tlie Iniiu.strial School and, to ; 
lesser extent, the Reformatory School of tin 
United Kingdom, and similar institutions in othe; 
countries, are founded. 

In theory, the law of all countries used to trea: 
juveniles (al)ove the age at which the particulai 
State held full legal responsibility to begin) am 
adults as equally liable to punishment, although, i: 
practice, the obvious distinctions between tbe tw 
cases were more or less acted upon, at least by th 
more humane administrators of the law. Childrei 
were sen fenced to be transported or hanged ; bu 
these sentences were modified in their case mori 
frequently than in the case of adults. 

In modern times, by criminologists of al 
countries, increasing stress has been laid on th 
view suggested by the words : ‘ Vengeance is mine 
I will repay, saith tlie Lord’ (Ho 12*’^). I'orture 
mutilation, branding, starvation, and transporta 
tion had each their sturdy advocates, who honestl; 
believed that, on their abolitic)n, discipline insid 
the prison and the safety of tlie lieges outsid 
wouhl become impossible. Yet these worse than 
useless horrors have all disap|)eared with the 
pillory and the stocks, the treadmill and the 
crank, never to return ; and tloggingand lengthened 
solitary confimMiient have bemi reduced to a mini¬ 
mum, and, with the silent system, will, for similar 
reasons, soon be things of the past. It has been 
sharply questioned whether, excejit as an incident 
of the reformation of the individual or in order to 
secure the safety of tlie community, the State, as 
such, has any right to {uinish ofienders, whether by 
fine, imprisonment, or death. Rut it is generally 
agreed that, whether the idea of punishment pure 
and simple is or is not admissible in the case of 
adults, it has no jilace (except in very excej)tional 
circumstances, as an adjunct of reformation) in 
dealing with juveniles. It was only in 1908, by 
clauses 102 and lO.S of d’he Children Act of that 
"ear, tiiat it was made impossible in the United 
kingdom to send to penal servitude, or to liaiig, 
a liuy or girl under 10. The ellieaey of rewards 
rather than jmnisbments, the })ower of sympathy 
rather than coercion, in tbe interests botli of 
discipline and of reformation, are not yet fully 
recognized in firisons, in scluads, or in families. 

Modern methods of dealing with juvenile 
criminals have proceeded on similar lines in Great 
Britain and its Colonies, the United States, and 
the Continent of Eurojie. They have been based 
on two considerations .- (1) the conviction that tlie 
crimes of juveniles, and the risks of their falling 
into crime, are in most cases tlie result, not of their 
own wilful wrongdoing or deliberate choice, hut 
of heredity polluted by want, drink, and disease, 
of physical hardships (due in large measure to the 
periodic unemployment and tlie insuflieient wages 
of jiarents), of defective religious and secular 
education, of want of fiarental supervision and 
control, and of vicious associations ; and (2) tlie 
general agreement, founded on experience, that 
juveniles, wlien withdrawn from their vicious sur¬ 
roundings (the earlier the better), will respond to 
firm, kindly, intelligent reformative intluenees 
more readily and more permanently than adults. 

The movement in Europe, the United States, 
and the British Colonies lor a radical change in 
the treatment of potential and actual juvenile 
criminals was the result of a quii'kened sense in 
the State, and in the Church, of the siqireme value 
of the rising generation as the hope of the nation, 
and of national as well as parental responsibility 
for all the children in the community, whetlier 
they are normal or defective physically, mentally, 
or morally. In Great Britain it was, like many 
other movements for the welfare of children, partly 


at least the consequence of the Ragged School 
movement, begun by John Bounds, the Portsmouth 
cobbler, early in the 19th cent., and suhsetiuently 
extended all over Great Britain and Ireland, under 
the inspiration of such men and women as Shaftes¬ 
bury and Mary Carpenter in England, and I homas 
Guthrie and Slierifl Watson in Scotland. It was 
not till Ragged School methods had been proved, 
in Britain and elsewhere, to he successful in arrest¬ 
ing the flow of juvenile crime that tlie State in 
Great Britain took any share in the work, which 
results in lienelit to tin; wlude community, and is, 
therefore, suitable for State recoguili<*n ami su})- 
lort. In later years, (lie State’s action in Great 
Britain has been accelerated by tlie success of 
similar pri'servative and regenerative institutions 
in the United States and in the British Colonies, 
and by the sjilendid volunteer work done by such 
agencies, independent of State aid, as tliosi; of the 
Ragged School Cnion and Barnanlo ami Miiller in 
England, Quarrier in Scotland, and the Salvation 
Army in dillerent parts of the world. 

Moilern legislation dealing with juvenile crime 
ha.s been mainly directed (1) U) exclude juveiiih's 
from prison; (2) to jirovide institutions for the 
preservation of those who are in danger of falling 
into crime, and for the reform of those wlio have 
been conviided of crime ; and (3) to stanire for any 
who may he in prison such treatment, in conline- 
ment and on release, as will at i(!ast make it 
possible for them to redeem their past, and live 
honest and useful lives, kee})ing in view the 
saildening statement, or, rather, understatement, 
made by the Ucpartmental Committee of 1895: 

Few inmates leave prison lietter than when they 
came in.’ It is not possible in a short arti(de to 
exhaust the aj»plication of these views in (liHercnt 
countries. 'rh<? matt(*r may he illustratetl l*y 
stating tlie position in tlie United King<lom, where 
the law relating to juviuiile crime is to be found 
n parts iv. and v. of 'I’he Children Act, 1908 (8 
Edward VII., eh. 67), entitled ‘ An act to consolidate 
and amend the law relating to the proLi'cLion of 
/hildren and young persons, Ih'formatory and In- 
lustrial Schools, and Juvenile Ollendeis, and other¬ 
wise to amend the law with respect to eliildri'n 
ind young persons.’ The First Oll'emlers Act, 1887, 
'J'he Rreveiition of Cruelty to (diildreii Act, 1904, 
and The Probation of Ullenders Act, 1907, shouhl 
be read along with The Children Act, PJOS. 

Ry section 58, magistrates may send to Industrial 
Schools (1) children who are found heggin^q (2) 
diihlren found wandering, and withouL visible 
iieans of subsistence, (3) <iestitute children, and 
hose wliose parents (or surviving parent) are in 
prison, (4) children of criminal or drunken parents, 
unfit to liave the care of them, (5) children living 
in grossly immoral surroundings, (6) children who 
are refractory and beyond the control of j)arents or 
guardians, or, if in a workhouse, of the managers, 
ind (7), in excejitional circumstances, children not 
ilder than 13 charged with crime. All hoys and 
.^irls sent to Reformatories (with the exception of 
refractory children sent from Industrial Schools) 
oust have been convicted of crime. 

The body of legislation which culminated in 
The Children Act, 19U8, has, in conjunction with 
oliintary elfort, resulted in the establishment, in 
illcrent parts of the United Kingdom, of two 
nstitutions designed to preserve children from 
hat prison brand which, once affixed, is rarely 
diaced, and to lit tliem, convicted or unconvicted, 
or a new career : (1) Certified Industrial Schools 
or children not older, at entry, than 14, who are 
n imminent danger, from their destitute and neg- 
ected condition, from their immoral surroundings, 

)r from their refractory habits, of falling into 
rime, or who have l^en convicted of minor 
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offenceH ; tliey may be committed for any period, 
but cannot remain in an Industrial Scliool beyond 
16 ; (2) Ueformatory Schools for childien over 12 
years and under 16 at entry, who have committed 
more serious ollences, or who may he beyond the 
Industrial School a^^e of 14; tliey are commilted 
for not less than three, and not more than live, 
ears, hut cannot remain in a Keformatory School 
eyond the age of 19. 

(1) Industrial Schools certified and subsidized by 
Goveryiuient. —The State has interfered in favour 
of Industrial Schools in four ways: (1) by certify¬ 
ing those of wliose management and methods it 
approv(!s as lit places for the detention of the boys 
and girls for whose benelit the Acts already men¬ 
tioned were j)assed ; (2) by conferring powei*s on 
magistrates to send boys and girls to tliese schools 
under detention orders for a fixed period ; (3) by 
paying a proportion of the cost of the boys and 
girls so committed under magistrates’ orders ; and 
(4) by providing Government insj)ection of certified 
Industrial Scliools. 

Government recognition and subsidy were not 
obtained for Industrial Schools without opposition. 
It was said that these .schools were merely doing 
the work wliicli the parents ought to do ; that to 
support tlnun was to pau])erize both parents and 
eliildren, and to set free tlie children's money to 
feed the vicious indulgcTices of the parents. If 
there were parents, who, altliougli able, were not 
willing to do tludr duty by their children, why did 
not the criminal law compel them? I’hesci argu¬ 
ments, although s[)eci(jus, were, inapplicable to 
or])hans, <ieserted children, and children of long 
sentence prisoners. Even where they had a basis 
in fact - c.y., the common case of parenls spending 
on drink what truly belonged to their children—it 
was proved that it. w'ould he of advantage to the 
State to save the. children from joining thci criminal 
ranks, evaui at. the cost in some cases of pauperizing 
the ])arents and feeding their vices. 

The op])onents of Government interference relied 
on another great principle, viz. the inalienable 
rights of [)ar('nts in their children. But, wdiile this 
principle could have no a))})lication in the case of 
or[)han chiblren, it had only a technical application 
even in the case of those deserted or ru'glected 
children who, although one or both parents might 
be alive, were worse than orphans. 

(2) Reformatory Schools. —As in the ca.se of 
Industrial Schools, voluntary ell’ort had proved 
the success of Keformatory Schools for youthful 
offenders before the system was adopted by Goviu ii- 
inent. In ihe preamble of the lirst Keformatory 
Statute (passed in 1S54, 7 and 8 Victoria, ch, 86) 
there is a recital of the establishment, by voluntary 
contributions, of Keformatory Schools in various 
parts of Great Britain. 

Dealing with both Keformatory and Industrial 
Schools, the 19US Act makes careful provision, in 
the (dioice of a school, for respect being paid to the 
religion in which the child has been brought up. 
It also provides for the parents of the children, 
wherever [)ossible, being compelled to contribute 
to the cost of theii- maintenance and education. 
In the case of Industrial Schools, the children may, 
when the managers of the school think the case a 
suitable one, be boarded out instead of being kept 
in the school ; and they may be licensed out, from 
both Industrial and Keformatory Schools, before 
the expiry of the jieriod for which they were sent 
to the sciiool. The .statute <U)Cs riot contain any 
provision for emigration ; but it is the practice, 
especially when the home is an excei)tionally bad 
one, to send a certain number to the Colonies. 
There is no difficulty in finding employment for 
the children, the girls a.s domestic servants, and 
the boys in all kinds of skilled trades and in the 


army and navy. After leaving school, the children 
remain under the supervision of the managers— 
Industrial School children till 18, Keformatory 
School children till 19. The cost of these schools 
s not met entirely by the Treasury or by local 
authorities. Voluntary contributions cover a pro¬ 
portion of the cost ; hut, as in all cases wlien 
(iovernment aid is available, the directors of the.so 
institutions find it increasingly difficult to main¬ 
tain voluntary suhscri[)tions. Government has 
wusely left the administration of the schools to 
voluntary committees of non-oflicial men and 
women .specially interested and specially skilled. 

Naturally, looking to the ages and careers of 
the inmates, the discipline in Keformatories is 
more severe than in Industrial Schools, and, for 
the same reason, the ])ercentage w ho do well after 
their time is up may not be so high. But, what¬ 
ever differences of opinion there may be as to the 
best methods of dealing wuth juvenile crime or as 
to the precise percentage of satisfactory cases, it is 
universally admitted that the »State has got many 
times more than full value for all the public money 
spent on Keformatories and Indust rial Schools. 

(3) The Horstal system. —In addition to Certified 
Industrial Schools and KeformaUjries, there are 
State instifutdons in England and Scotland on 
w'hat is known as the Borstal system, for offenders, 
from 16 to 21, too old for Keformatories, but w'hose 
habits have not yet matured beyond redemption, 
although tliey may have been convicted several 
times. The success already achieved in these 
institutions—the first was founded in 1902—makes 
it certain that the test of age will be abandoned, 
and that, sooner or later, all prisoners will be 
treated as capable of reformation, save only those 
uofessional criminals who have shown by a 
engthened career in crime that, for the safety of 
the community, they must be confined for life. 
See, further, art. (duiMiNOLOGY. 

(4) Truayit Schools. —The jiosition of Day In¬ 
dustrial Schools in Scotland, established under the 
Day Industrial Schools (Scotland) Act, 1893, in 
relation to Certified Industrial Schools appears 
from clause 83 of The Children Act, 1908. In 
the United States remarkable results have l)een 
achieved in an establishment called ‘The George 
Junior Kepublic,’ founded in 1895, in which the 
inmates are i)ut u})on their honour and trusted 
with administration and discipline to an extent 
unknown until 1913 in any institution, public or 
private, for similar purposes in Gre.at Britain. An 
institution on similar lines, called ‘ The Little 
Commonwealth,’ was started in 1913 in Dorset¬ 
shire, the success or failure of which may have 
important results on the whole method of dealing 
w'ith juvenile criminals. Mention must also be 
made of the w'ork carried on by the Ragged School 
Union and other associations, w hich prefer to work 
wuthout State aid that they may be independent 
of State control. 

The tendency is increasing to eliminate both the 
appearance and the reality of prison life from the 
institutions mentioned above. This does not pro¬ 
ceed from any [)seudo-humanitarianism, but from 
experience that thereby the children are better 
braced for the battle of life wdien thc}^ leave school. 
The Keformatory Act of 1854 enacted that every 
young person sent to a Reformatory must first be 
imprisoned for not less than 14 days, and it was 
not till 1899, 45 years thereafter, that this most 
objectionable condition was abolished. Experi¬ 
ence }>roved that even this short exi)erience was 
suflicient in many cases to rob the prison of its 
terrors, and U) affix an indelible prison-brand. 
The di.scipline is firm, and temporary causes and 
difticulties may make it, at times, severe. Few, if 
any, boys or girls go voluntarily into Reformatories, 
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or even Industrial Schools ; and few, if any, remain 
of their own free choice. 'I’iie foo<l, althoii»;h 
ample, is plain. The cliil<lren, consistently with 
the preservation of robust health, \Nork hard, both 
in the school-room and at industrial work. Yet 
every school has ahumlant testimony from former 
pupils, many of them occupying positions of trust 
at home ami abroad, that they owe everything to 
these institutions. 

There is another provision in The Children Act 
(first put into practice in the United States in 18(59) 
whicli cannot be passed over, viz. that for the 
estal)lishnient of Children’s Courts, separate from 
the ordinary Police Courts, and to which none but 
those directly interested, including the Press, are 
admitted. Keference may also be made to (dause 
6‘2 (2), in wliich it is contem{)lated that Industrial 
vSchools will provide a department for children 
eull'ering from mental or pliysical defect. It is a 
sad feature of almost all etlort. State and voluntary, 
in connexion witli juvenile criminals, actual or 
anticipated, that the institutions for their benefit 
are o[)en only to children mentally and ph^^sically 
normal, or nearly normal, and that no eliort is 
made to segregate the defective, who are thus 
allowed, by the production of children, weak 
physically, morally, and mentally, to maintain the 
suj)ply of (he criminal class. The Mental De¬ 
ficiency Act of 1913 is, however, evidence that this 
aspect of the question is at last to be seriously 
fac^ed. 

The 1908 Act recognizes by clause 60, dealing 
with j»r()l».'i I ion of olb.'iiders (a system, like so many 
others, adopicd from successful e\[»eri(Miee in the 
United States), how essential it is that the child, 


when he or she loaves the Industrial or Reforma¬ 
tory School, shall be provided with a suitable 
situation, and shall be supervised in his or her 
earlier years of freedom. In reference to juvenile 
criminals who have been sent to prison, we may 
merely mention the noble work done for them, 
during confinement and on release, by ITisoii 
Visitors, Discharged Prisoners Aid Societies, the 
Churches, and the Salvation Army, working in 
conjunction with the Pri.soii Commissioners and 
tlie prison officials. 

The advocates and managers of thf3 great re¬ 
formative institutions and agencit's above described 
have always been keenly alive to tlie drawbacks 
and deficiencies of all such estaldishments, how'- 
evmr well managed, compared with home lile as it 
o\ight to he. \\'hile doing what we can to safe¬ 
guard the tempted and to reform the fallen in our 
own generation, we must look forward to the day 
when the conditions of life of the working classes 
—tludr religious, moral, and iiitidlcctual oppor¬ 
tunities, tlie n'giilarity of tlieir emjiloyment, tlicir 
wages, their housing, their means of innocent and 
health-giving recreation, and their resultant law- 
abiding character-will he such tliat there will be 
no need for any of these institutions, ami when the 
subject of juvenile criminals will have only an 
historical and autiipiarian interest. 

Litkratcrb.-— C. E. B. Russell and L. M. Rig^by, The 
Makinij of the Criminal, London, 1906; M. G. Barnett, )'oun<;j 
DcliiKjuents, do., IblS ; the monthl}' Seeking and Saring and 
('ertifu’d Schools Cazrtte, pnbiiMhod by the Kef(;rnialory and 
Itefuge l/nion, and by the Society of Superintendents of Itefor- 
inatory and Industrial Sehools respectively, and painphleta 
issued by the former society. 
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KA.— See Douiiles, Egyptian Religion. 

KA'BA.~See Mecca. 

KABBALA. —I. History.—Rahliala from 

75p, ‘lie reeoi\' 0 (l ) was ti term used originally to 
denote (he Prophets and llagiographa as opjiosed 
to tlie Pentatmicli, c.y., '1'. P>. Rush has/i-slmnd, 
lya (see ('. 'i’aylor, Sityinijs of the Jcirish Fotherff 
Camiu'idge, 1897, p. lid), ihie prophetical tc.ach- 
ing was ‘received or ‘ traditioiuil.’ In tlie course 
of time, liow(!ver, the meaning of lyahlmla under¬ 
went a change ; it was applied to Iiiddim and 
mysterious doctrines, dealing with the nature of 
the Dtdty and His relation to the world. This 
secret mysticism was no late growth. Difficult 
though it is to prove tlie date and origin of this 
system of ])hiIosophy and the intliiences and causes 
which produced it, we can be fairly certain that 
its roots stretch back very far, and that the 
medicevttl and Geonic Kahhahi was the culmination 
and not the inception of Jewish esoteric mysticism. 

Already in the days of the Mislnia, it was felt 
that speculations concerning the origin of the 
world (see art. Cosmogony and Co.smology 
[Jewish]) should be restricted to those of mature 
intellect, and the same tractate {J/ftgiga, ii. 1 
and T. B. IJagiga, 13a ; see A. W. Streane, 
Chagigah, Cambridge, 1891, p. 55) associates 
tlieosophy (n:p57D [Ezk 1]) with co.smology 

(nTs-i;;i [Gn 1]). Tiiese two sciences are sub¬ 
ject to the same restrictions and are regarded as 
interdependent. The famous admonition of Sirach, 
not to seek ‘ that which is too wonderful for thee’ 


(Sir see Taylor, ‘The Wisdom of Ben Sira,’ 

JQJi XV. [19u2-o3] ‘142), repiaated in Id rnshith 
Rahba (viii., cd. J. 'IJieodor, Berlin. I!/(>3, p. 58) 
and in Ifigiga^ 13^0 shows not only that these 
speculations were rife in the 2nd cent. H.O., hut 
that in jiursuing them caution was deemed 
necessary. It is su[>erllnous to cite further 
evidence, since this statement is now generally 
accepted. 

One of the etymologies of the name Esaerie (’Ecrcrato?; cf. 
E.ssr.\kh, voI. V. p. 40bD is ‘ aecret ’ (Heb. 'N:;’n). This is based 
on Josephus (/?./ n. viii. 5), who says of the sect toT? u,s 

fJ-VO-Rpioif Tt (l>piKToy 7) Tojy «e6oR critoTT^ KaTa<'i(iLi'<tTai. This 
Would 8e<*ni to irM]»]3' a tendency to esoteric doctrines on the 
part at the Essenes (see Tavi<»r, Sa/jings, p. 79, n<;tf'). Tiie 
name of the Elkesaites, a Gnostio sect (a. it. loo-ioOL would 
furnish a parallel to this etymology, according to the deraalion 
given hy Epi|ihaniu8 (see Elkkbaitks, vol. v. p. 262), viz. '?n 
K'DD, ‘ hidden strength.’ 

The Apocryphal writings, especially Enoch and 
Jubilees, mark a considerable development in the 
history of iyabbala. (inostieisni and dualism 
played a great part in influencing its growth, and 
contributed towards the body of ideas that found 
ex])ressioii in the Sffer Y^fira and the later Zdhar. 
^vabbalisrn denies the creatio ex nihilo and the 
po.ssilnlity of knowing God. Hence it taught the 
doctrine of negative attributes, by wliich exnc<lient 
the Godhead might be described. iyabhalisni, 
further, represents the insistence on the divine 
immanence; it is a reaction against excessive 
emphasis on the transcendence. It has often been 
held that Judaism is a purely formal religion, in 
which the warmth of mysticism has no place. 8uch an 
opinion, in any case erroneous, is entirely untenable 
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if attention be paid to the history of the l;Cabbala. 
For centuries it has coursed through the veins of 
Judaism in a fiery Hood, raisinj^ man to (iod and 
brinj^in^c God to man, cheerin^^ him with liopes of 
a speedy Messianic advent, and comforting him in 
times of persecution, by the aid of an eschatology 
which draws the remote future, with its promise <jf 
peace, into the immediate present with its clouds 
and sonowM. It has filled the lives of the p(jor 
and humble with the overj)owei ing nearness of 
God, and with the assurance of llis interest in 
their daily concerns, and lias made them feiH at 
every moment that they should and could ‘imitate’ 
Him. 'riiere is no lack in the I;^abhala of the 
fantastic, the ehildisli, or the grotes(pie, or some¬ 
times even the blasphemous, hut the proportion of 
the dross to the gold is insignilicant, though not 
infrequently misrepresented and exaggmated. Nor 
is it altogether correct to r(‘gard tlie I^ahhala as 
the antithesis of the ceremonial Law. d’here have 
been mystics, notably among the later Russian 
Hasidim, who laid more stress on study of the 
Torah and on abstract principles than on the 
Talmud and Codes, but, on the other hand, many 
have striven to combine mysticism with the inviolate 
observance of the Din. d'he very author of the 
Shulhdn 'Arukh was a ^^abbalist.^ livery act and 
every prayer in the life of the lyabbalist has been 
surrounded with a mystic halo, given a new vigour 
and meaning, and [ireceded by a formula of self¬ 
consecration. 'i'hus the tendency of 
in general, has been largidy to strengthen the 
ceremonial Law, not to destroy it. 

J^Torn the time of Graetz it has been the fashion 
to decry lyabbala and to regard it as a later 
incrustation, as something of which Judaism had 
reiuson to be ashamed. In reality this judgment 
goes back much further ; it rests ultimately on the 
authority of Moses Mainionides, to whom reason 
was the foundation of Judaism, and the imagin¬ 
ative faculty abhorrent. d’he weight of his 
influence was sullicient to prejudice the majority 
of scholars against the lyabbfila. Further, the 
lyabbalists claimed extreme antiquity for their 
(lo(g,lines. d’he Z6Jiai\ was attributed to 

Simeon bar ,lohai, a Galihean Rabbi of the 2nd 
cent. ; it is, in point of fact, a Spanish work, more 
than eleven hundred years IjiU'r. In eonsecpienee 
of the critical analysis to which modein historians 
have subjecti'd the lyabbala an<l by means of which 
falsities, such as the traditional date of the Zuli<u\ 
have been ex))OS(Ml, react ion has pushed too far to 
the other extrenie. The recent tendency requires 
adjustment. The lyabbfila, though later in form 
than is claimed by its adherents, is far older in 
material than is allowed by its detractors. It is 
not entiredy a (H)lleetion of fantasy ; it is poetry, 
sj)irilua,lity, and idealism as well. Nor has the 
excess of imagery and anthrojjomorjdusm been 
Buttered to spread too far. Simeon bar Johai, a 
pillar of mysticism, declared a ban on those who 
expounded (In 6^'^ as a personification of the Deity 
which would have been unseemly [Bercshith Babba, 
XX vi., Theodor, p. 247). lyabbalism is a comple¬ 
ment to medimval Rabliinic Judaism, not an 
excrescence. It has contributed to the formation 
of modern Judaism, for, without the intluence of 
the ^abbala, Judaism to-day might have been one¬ 
sided, lacking in warmth ana imagination. Indeed, 
so deeply has it penetrated into the body of the 
faith that many ideas and prayers are now 
immovably rooted in the general body of orthodox 
doctrine and practice. This element has not only 
become incorporated, but it has fixed its hold on 
the affections of the Jew and cannot be eradi(?ated. 
Consequently it is false to regard the l^abbala as 
something apart from Judaism. Its extremists 
1 On the opposition to this work see JE iii. [1902] 680. 


and some of its exaggerations are outside, hut a 
large pro[»ortion is within, and the extent of its 
permeation must be adequately recogui/.c.d. 

Froui the earliest times mystic ich'.is were at 
work in Judaism. Externally assisted by Zoro¬ 
astrianism, Gnosticism, Neo-Rlatonism, and other 
movements, these id(‘as grew and develo})ed, draw¬ 
ing inlernal support as well. Hellenistic no less 
than Rabldnic Judaism had its share of mysticism. 
In Philo as well a.'j in the Midrash it m.ay be seen, 
not spasmodically or vaguely, but as a lirm and 
well-cuiistitiited element of r'Higion. Alexandria, 
the intcdlectual mart and uuaM ing-ground of East 
and West, by bringing together all the most 
different and distant ohunenls, fosttued mysticism. 
(For the ‘Hermes Rooks’ [c^Di'n '■niDD, not on'Dn, 
‘Ilomeros ] and the Greek Gnostic poems [iCT 
'jr] see K. Kohler in JQJi!. v. [isq.HJ 415 and JFj iii. 
451); the mysticism of Philo’s L(jgos conception is 
ti’eated by J. Aludson, Jnrisli J///.s7/V/,s7/g London, 
191 J, ch. iii.) IMdlo’s angelology and eosnuffogy are, 
in tin; main, Platonic, and St(dc teachings brought 
into line with Rabbinic modes of P>il>lical inter- 
}U‘etation. li(_*garding malter as e\'il, he evolved 
the Logoi as divine agencies Ijctween the world 
and an exter nal God (Abelson, p. 54 f.). Both in 
h'gypt an<'. ii Babylonia the mystic movement 
grew on parallel lines, which, however, w'ere by no 
means co* '.n'etedy inde[)endent of each other. The 
gaj) in on; Kf.owledge of the history of the Jews 
of Egy[>t ’.)c‘Lween the Alexandrian and Muslim 
e})ochs j[)revents any deliiute line of continuity 
from being traced. But it is certain that the Jews 
of Egypt, in the Arab period, preserved a strong 
[lartiality for mysticism. Sa'adya (892-942), the 
great ])hiloso})her and Bible translator of the 
Payyum, did not think it beneath him to comirose 
a commentary on the SeA-r Y^stra. It was about 
this time that the l^abbala spread to Europe. 
According to Eleazar of Worms, Aaron b. Samuel 
brought it from Babylonia to Italy. A. Neubauer, 
in his edition of the Chronicle of Ahinuiaz (see 
JQR iv. [1891 -92] 615 and MeAlifriud Jeirish 
Chronicles [JinevdoUi (dxoniensia], Oxford, 1895), a 
work composed in 1054, has proved the liistoricity 
of Aaron—a fact previously contested. Prom this 
source it a[>pears (liat Aaron was the son of an 
Ab Beth Din in Babylonia, and that he travelled 
to Italy. He lived in Benevento and (Jiia, and 
his activity in Italy lasted at least till 87t). 
Whether he returned to P>al»ylon is (.loubtful. His 
inllm.mce was very great. J’o him arc' ascribed, 
not altogether with certainty, two lyabhalistic 
works, ca-lled Nikkiid and Farcies. He is said to 
have worked miracles by the use of the Divine 
Name. The doctrines which he taught found 
ready acceptance, and through him the seed soon 
bore fruit in Europe. But at this time little was 
wTitten down. Alysticism was transmitted by 
w'ord of mouth, so that it is not easy to say exactly 
w’hat w'as taught and believed by those who first 
sjiread the Kabbala through Italy into other 
countries. Angelology and permutation of the 
alphabet are of frequent occurrence in the Geonic 
w^ritings, which are probably responsible for the 
French, German, and Spanish ^^abbala. J'he 
German l^abbala, brought from Italy by the 
Kalonymides, centres in Judah ben Samuel (sur- 
named the Pious), who died in 1217, his {)u[)il 
Eleazar of Worms, and Abraham Abulalia. .Judah, 
w'hose ancestors were noted \vabbalists ot Oriental 
origin, founded the great seminary at Regens¬ 
burg. He gathered round him a band of famous 
disciples, and his influence wais great. Miracles 
are attributed to him, and his teaching was largely 
mystic in character. His fame was not confined 
to Jewish circles, but ho was respected and con¬ 
sulted by the bishop of Salzburg and other Church 
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dij^nitaries. The a\itlienti(‘ity of much of his 
written work is doubtful liecaiise lie wuuite down 
but little, his disciples beini; the repositories of liis 
teaching. If the Soufjs oj Unity and Sony of 
Glory are, in fact, his composition, his mystic 
leaninj^s can be clearly judged. At any rate, 
wliether composed by Judah, by liis father Samuel, 
or by any of liis contemporaries, they reflect the 
current mysticism. In these mystic son^s, which 
may be conveniently seen in any volume of the 
Service of the Synoyoyiie (A. H. Davis and H. M. 
Adler, I.ondon, IDoj, etc.), or, in part, in the 
Author Ued iJaily Prayer-Bookoi S. Singer (London, 
1890, etc., pp. 78, 171 ; see annotated ed., p. xc), 
many ^Cabbalistic and pbilo.sophical ideas occur; 
they deal, in general, witli the divine nature, eitlier 
from the transcendental or from the immanent sid(‘. 

* Thou encoiiipassest all and flllest all; and bince Thou art 
the All, Thou art in all. . . . 

Colour and shape cannot be applied to Thy Oneness, nor 
body to the essence of Thy Unity. . . . 

Neither is anything Bejiarate from Thee in the midst: nor 
is the smallest ])lace void of Thee. 

Accident and chanj^e do not exist in Thee, nor time, nor 
discord, nor any imperfection ’ 

(‘ Hymn for the Third Day ’)• 

* We may not class Iliin with matter or substance, or ascribe 
to Him accident or aUribute. 

All thita^s that are seen or concoi\ ed or known are includ('d 
in the ten cat('e:ories ; there are seven kinds of «pj.antity ami six 
kindvS of motion, three modes of predieation, three Limes, and 
three dimensions. Lo ! in the Creator not one of tliem exists, 
for He created them all toj^ether’ (' Uiith Day’)• 

* I has'e not seen Thee, yet I tell Thy praise, 

Nor known Thee, yet I iniaj^e forth Thy ways. 

For h) Thy seers’ and servants’ m^tstii; s])( ('(di 
Thou did.sl Thy sov’ran splendour darkly (each. 

And from the jjfrandeur of Tliy work they drew 
The measure of Tiiy inner j^realne.ss, too. 

They told of Thee, liut not as Thou must be, 

Since from Tliy work they tried to bo<Jy Thee' 

(Z/y/n/i of Glory), 

In addition to other litur^dcal works, Judtili’s 
mysticism was expounded in a commentary to the 
Pentateuch and in an etIdeal will, but criielly in 
the Sefer Ifdsid/ni, a col had ion of mystical and 
' ’ ■ af ! 

than a share in the last-mimcd work, lli.s fame, 
however, rests not on liis [lersonal writin;,:s, hut on 
the im|)ctus which he gave to thederman lyalibala. 
Tiiis iniptdlls will best be measured not by bis 
books, but by the number of nupils and associates 
who carried Id.s ideas and inlluence far and wide. 
Of his disciph's Eleazar [ben .ludah ben Kal- 
onymus] of Worms (1170- 1238) was the most 
distingmished both as a iyabbalist and a.s a writer 
of ethics. Though his title to fame rests cbielly 
on the ESkeahy which is devoted to etliics and 
Halakha, h is mystic writings were numerous and 
important. Eleazar was given to asceticism. 

‘ In his cabalistic works he dcweloped and yave a new inifuikse 
to the mysticism assneiated with the letters of the alpliabet. 
The philosophical ('abala of the school of Isaac the blind is 
replaced by arithmetical speculations, by the gematria and 
notarikon systems of iiitcipretation found in the Talmud, 
Eleazar invented new eumbinations by which miracles could 
be perfonned. The bagga<lic anthropomorphism which be had 
combated in his earlier works (“ Ha-Rot^eah,” “ Sha'are ha-Sod 
weha-Yihud) occupied later the foremost place in his cabalistic 
writings ’ (I. Broyd6, JE v. lot). 

The t^abbala of the Arabic-speaking Jews was 
in the meantime undergoing modilication. The 
Arabs and Jews were growing more and more 
familiar with Greek philo.sophy, and their own was 
thereby allected. The inlluence of the ‘Brothers 
of Purity’ in Basra, who.so writings were directed 
lo the promotion of an ethical revival, was felt in 
Jewry ; notably Bahya ihn Pal>uda shows traces 
of their movement. In the treatise Men and 
Animals their philosophy is expounded with 
•Special reference to cosmogony, aiigelology, the 
soul, the Godhead, and the relation of man 
to God. It wa.s chiefly their theory of emanation 
(see E. Dieterici, Thier und Mensch vor devi Kbniy 
der GtnieiP^ Leipzig, 1881, p. 60, line 1, etc. == 


Der Streit zivischcn Mensch und ThieVy Berlin, 1858, 
p. 97, foot, etc. ; see also p. 169 for the disquisition 
about angels) and of the nine numbers that^ found 
favour with and adaptation by the Jewish lyahhal- 
ists. Already in the IJtli cent, signs he<dn to appear 
of an opj)osition between Talmud ana mysticism. 
Pra^^er and the study of the llalakhfl. teiided to 
become antitheses in Germany, while the German 
and Spanish l^vahhala dillered in many important 
points. The Spanish school tended to h(*conie 
more purely mystic and visionary, while Germany 
devoted more tliought to speculative lyahbala and 
to permutations. J'he details of the spread of the 
l>ahhala into Provence are obscure. Isaac the 
Blind cannot ho the founder of the movement 
here, as was formerly held. In him lyahhala is 
already so far devtdoped as to make it certain 
that he must have had predecessors. The advent 
of philosoj)hy to Provence produced a mystic re¬ 
action, and thus Igahhjila, which had hitherto 
remained obscure, came forward as a protest 
against the c(d<lness of rationalism. 

A new' sta-e in the growtli of the ^^ahhalil wa-s 
marked by tlie appearariee of the ZOhar (see below), 
which became the mystic Bible. This psciulepi- 
graphical work probably dates from tlie 14tli 
crnlury. It i)av('d the way for the last stage 
of my.stici.sm, which has continued till the present 
day. 'I'his stage is associated with Isaac Lnria 
(10.33-72), known as Ari, and I.Iayyim Vital. 
They and tludr followers combined s])irituality 
and permutations. 'Fheir piety was of an ex- 
tikuncly high order, hut coupled with it was their 
use<d charms and ainnlets. In the Orient, Galicia, 
and Poland their inlluence is strong ; their precc)>ts 
hav<.‘sometimes been inisunderstocal and, in ignor¬ 
ant hand.s, have degenerated into siij)er,stition. 
In Bussia the yasidim have incorporated the 
Kahhlila, laying special emphasi.s on jirayer and 
mysticism, ihit the lower elements have not been 
wanting ; hence the Hasidic movement has met 
with strenuous opposition on the part of tho 
Rabbis. 

2 . Chief theories and doctrines of Kabbala.— 

The comnlete lyahbalistic system consists of two 
main subdivisions — tlieoretical, 'ly^funithy and 
})ractical, Ma dsilh. It is inqios.sihle to deal ex¬ 
haustively with the individual points in each 
branch, and it is diilicult to make a rigid line of 
division between them. It will be convenient to 
consider briefly the chief ideas and principles. 

[a) The use of numbers and letters .—The permu- 
tation.s ami combinations of numbers and letters 
are not entirely of Pythagorean origin, llehrevv 
has no numerical symbols, and the use of the 
alphabet for numerals goes hack to Maccahman 
times. This practice is, no doubt, resjionsihle for 
the later genuitria or grammateia, by which 
the numerical equivalents of letters and words 
were made a means of interpretation. An interest¬ 
ing example is cited in art. Expiation and 
Atonement (Jewish), vol. v. p. 662, § 3 . Unlucky 
numheisare known in the Talmud (T. B. Pesahimy 
llO'^z: “iDT nnVz>, ‘even numbers are to be 

avoided in drinking’). Owing to the principle of 
association by ideas, thiims were often grouped 
by number. Many examples can he seen in tho 
Ethics of the Fathers {e.g.y ch. v.; Taylor, Sayingsy 
{). 7811.). From this passive observation of seeing a 
connexion between groups already existing, it was 
felt tliat a more active employment of numbers 
might be possible, and that he who hold the secret of 
the rnysticchain might force nature and attain fuller 
])Ower. In earlier times seven, and in later times 
ten, was regarded as the important number. The 
permutation of letters and numbers is called 
As perfected in the S(fer Y^^ra, which is arranged 
according to the letters of tlie alphabet, it is doubt- 
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less Pythagorean, but the Jews cannot have bor¬ 
rowed it altogether ; the knowledge of tlie science 
was ascribed to Pezalel (T. B. Be/rakhoth,^6a). 

{b) Classes of angels and demiurges. —The belief 
in the transcendence of the Deity produced a re¬ 
action in favour of mediating powers, and of this 
reaction Gnosticism may be regarded as the origin 
to no small extent. There is, of course, much 
angelology in tlie Apocrypha, and tlie heavenly 
beings are arranged in orders and ranks. While 
in the Proohets angels are merely ligurative and 
poetic idea's, they are frennently found, both in 
the Apocrypha and in the Talmud, as intercessors 
and active agents. But they had no share in the 
work of creation. Bcreshitk Rabba (iii., Theodor, 
p. 24) strongly repudiates such an idea; it was 
certainly heretical, and probably Gnostic. The 
Midrash shows that the order and method of 
creation are expressly devised to show the falsity 
of the belief in a divine assistant. This mediator 
is usually known as MetaGon (/uerd 6p6vov, or 
metator^ ‘ guide,’ or /Mr]TdT<jjp, ‘ the measurer’ of the 
heavens; cf. ib. v., Theodor, p. 37, nc'yj -Y'npn Stz iSip 
D'Dn Sy ; A. Kohut [A ruch, Vienna, 1878-92, 
suggests that the name is to be derived from 
Mithra). bdisha b. Abuya, who became a heretic, 
believed in Metatron as one of the two creative 
Dowers (T. B. llagiga, 15n, ed. Goldschmidt, 
Berlin, 1899, p. 834, see note; Sanhedrin, 386). 
Metatron appears in a praiseworthy capacity in 
his relations with Moses, 'riius Moses asks for 
Metatron’s intercession with God to avert his 
death (Tanh, pans'!, 6, ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1885, p. 
13, § 53); Metatron shows the promisi'd land {Sifre, 
UUKH, Risk, 338, ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1864, 
p. 141), jind, with other angels, buried Moses (so 
Targ. Onk. to Dt 34*^). Michael and Metatron 

are sometimes intercdiangful. On the whole it 
seems that the belief in a Nietatron became popular 
until checked by such direct repudiations as in 
Bcres/iith Rabba (for the main references to Meta¬ 
tron see A. dellinek, Bcth-llaniidrash, Leinzig, 
i853-78 ; see also 'T. 11. Ilulliri, GOo, and J. Ahelson, 
27ie Imnuiyience of Cod, London, 1912, p. 172). 

The function of all these angelic beings was to 
facilitate man’s access to the Deity. The multipli¬ 
cation of these agents led to their ditlerentiation ; 
some became goo<l, others evil. Hence the con¬ 
nexion of the ij^ahhalil with other systiuns is clear. 

Man being made in the image of God, it was 
possible to c(jnceive of the divine nature by analogy. 
Hence the Deity and the demiurge or Metatron are 
pictured in anthrojximornhisms which are some¬ 
times highly fantastic and even indelicate. Thus 
the Shi' ur ^6ind, a lyabbalistic work of early date, 
attempts to give the dimensions of the Deity and 
to describe His members. But such hyperbole is 
repiuliated in no uncertain language. 

(c) The kC.lphSth, Cseales^ or ^shells,’ belong to 
the dualistic system which assigns to the universe 
a ‘ right side ’ and a ‘ left side,’ with which light 
or purity and darkness or impuritv are as.sociated 
respectively. The kClphbth are also closely as.so- 
ciated with emanations. 

{d) The syzygies, or pairs (jnSr* 'i''d), are a variation 
of dualism, and imply the harmony of nature. 
Everything possesses a mate. This idea is known 
ill the Talmud and Midrash ; it is used to demon¬ 
strate the perfection of the univer.se. 

(e) The ‘ chariot' of Ezk 1 -was the vehicle 

on which the pious (‘ riders on the chariot’) could 
ascend to Go(f. The goal of the chariot was the 
‘Halls’ (nhSp’r;!). By mysteries, prayers, the help 
of angels, ma^ic, permutation, and sometimes by 
asceticism, this end could he attained, and the 
human soul could be so uplifted as to effect union 
with the divine world-soul. Just as the angels 
ride on the chariot in the Apocalypses, so can man, 
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if pure, find a place with them. lie must over¬ 
come his temptation, which will appear as male¬ 
volent spirits, striving to dislodge him. These he 
can vanquish by formulas and prayers. 

(/) Theemanationsf Sind [either 
on the analogy of Jer 38^^ ‘ arm-joints,’or, more 
probably, niS'yx ; cf. Ex 24^b Is 41®]; see Nu ID^) 
are a link between the Godhead and the world. 
By means of them the pious can even react on the 
Deity. The doctrine of emanation is, of course, 
pantheistic, (iod was said to be in all, and nothing 
existed apart from Him. By outpourings from the 
Godhead all created beings were formed. Tliey 
are, therefore, directly (‘onnected with it. The 
Arabic philosophers gave this Nco-I’latonic theory 
to the Jews, by whom it was first accepted {e.g.^ 
by Bahya) ancl then rejected (by Judah Halevi 
and Maimonides). Already in tlie 4th cent, the 
emanation theory existed in a moditied form. In 
Midr. Kx. Rabb. xv. (see A. Epstein in REJ xxix. 
[1894] 77), three primal elemeaits, water, air, and 
lire, produce three others, darkness, light, and wis¬ 
dom ; these six combine to [)roduce the world. Light 
is, however, often regarded as an emanation direct 
from the Deity, God’s garment, on the basis of 
Fs 104^, being called ‘ Light.’ Wlien Jewisii philo¬ 
sophers repudiated emanation, it was adopted by 
the ^[abbalists. Tlie Massekheth AsUuth, accord¬ 
ing to general opinion, dates from the 12th cent., 
and it nold‘=^ to the emanation doctrine. The l^ab- 
balists found that emanation suited the theory of 
the sfirCth, and for this reason they favoured it. 
Emanation, being a voluntary act on the‘part of 
God, jiermits the possibility of His creating the 
w'orld without any change in His personality result¬ 
ing fiorn the act; it surmounts the difliculty of a 
creatio ex nihilo, and also the difficulty of attri¬ 
buting a finite creation to an infinite Creator. 

{g) Limitation (d^^PV) or concentration, is the act 
of God’s .self-withdrawal in order that the universe 
might be created, and is explained in Genesis 
Rabba (iv., Theodor, p. 27) by an illustration of 
the power of com^ave and convex mirrors to trans¬ 
form the outward appearance of an unchanged 
object. This theory precludes the identification 
of the substance with the Creator, who is the 
‘ Endless ’ or ‘ Infinite.’ 

(A) 'ihe * Endless,' or ^Infinite' (n^o ]'k).—T his 
negative attribute is a[)plied by Azriel b. Menaliem 
to the Deity because He is unknowable, and posi¬ 
tive attributes are inapplicable. He is immutalde, 
and the act of creation would imply a change. 
Hence the doctrine of limitation is necessary, and 
the first concentration leads to others, which re.siilt 
in the ten sfirdth. 

(i) The ten s^firvth, or spheres. —Three etymolo¬ 
gies are given for this term : (1) from the root 
‘tocount,’ (2) from saggDtr, ‘bright,’ ‘brilliance,’ and 
(3) from a<paipa ; the last is considered to be the 
most probable. The doctrine of the sfirOth is a 
develo[)ment of emanation. It reconciles a belief 
in the creatio ex nihilo with the exclusion of the 
Creator from thought and action in creating, which 
exclusion was maintained by the Neo-l’latonists. 
The lyabbalists, in adopting the emanations, made 
t\\^ .<:ftr6th, or qualities, stand for the Neo-Platonic 
grades of wisdom. The £in S6f, or infinite light or 
‘ point ’ (na^p^), produced three groups of sfiroth, 
intellectual, spiritual, and material, each contain¬ 
ing three members. The sfiroth thus number ten 
(for pictures and charts see JE iii. 474 ft.). 

From the £n S6f came, in the following order : (1) the 
Crown (inp), the ‘ principle of principles' and the first emana¬ 
tion afterThe fin S6f. It is the first contact of the infinite with 
the finite, and is known by many designations. (2) Wisdom 
(.n;ppn)and (3) Intelligence (ng?) are derived from the Crown. 
Wey’form a syrygy, being regarded as Father (Wisdom) and 
Mother (Intelligence). Hence they are parallel, and their pro- 
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duct is Reason (nyn), but this is not a separate emanation 
These constitute the first jfroup. The second consists of (4 
Mercy (ipn), a father, and (5) Justice Qn), a mother, which 
produce (6) Beauty (nn^cn), Mercy and Justice are both 
qualities of the divine nature which (dieck one another and 
produce a harmonious mean, Tlie tliird group consists o' 
(7) Victory (niij), (8) Glory (ivi), and (9) Foundation (n''0;), 
Vi('Tory and Glory, again, are regarded os parents that produce 
Foundation as their offspring. The last of the (10] 

Sovereignty (nnSp), has no clear connexion with the rest. 

The s^firdth are often known by different names 
— e.g.^ 1917 = and p7 —or nns. Abelson’f 

cha])ler on the s^firdth {Jewish ]\[ysticisin, p. 1.S6 
should be carefully studied. According; to sonu 
Ijxabbalists, the a direct relation to the 

corporeal members of Adam lyadmdn. 

(;) Adam lyadmdn^ or primordial man .—This 
idea, ori^driall^ held by the (Inostics, of an incor¬ 
ruptible primitive man, fashioned in the imap^e of 
(fod, is also known to Philo and the Mi<lrash. This 
bein^ is sexless or bisexual (see Genesis lutbha, viii., 
Theodor, p. 55). St. Paul’s idea of a heavenlvand 
an earthly Adam (1 Co 15^'^®) is, no doubt, based 
on the Midrash. The various portions of the body 
of Adam lyadmdn are correlated to the s^firvth (see 
JE i. 181 and xi. 155). PTom the heavenly man 
the earthly man is sprung. The Adam lyadmOn 
is held by some to occupy a position between the 
En Svf and the s^firCth, 

{k) Metempsychosis (o'^pG^a) was rejected with 
uncompromising severity by Jewish philosophers, 
but was adojtted by the ^Cabbalists. It is taught 
in the Z6har (ii. 996, tr. Jean do Pauly, Paris, 1908, 
iii. 400), and was regarded as an answer of the 
iroblem of tlie orosperity of the wicked. Luria 
relieved that all souls w’ere created at the same 
time as the different parts of Adam’s body ; hence 
the quality of the souls varies according to the 
particular member of Adam’s borly to wliich tliey 
are related. His successors taught that souls 
could wander on earth to fulfil duties neglected by 
a man in his lifetime or to assist others to perform 
their duties. The tiuni pi::^ was used to express 
the act of junction of a soul wdth a living man. 

(/) According to the lyabbalists, evil is 

essentially finite, as opposed to the divine good. 

It is the left side in the ‘^yzygy. Kvil is an appear¬ 
ance, not a substance, and man’s sin consists of his 
separation from the Divine Peing. This sejiaration, 
or ‘ Pall,’ gavt; man the potentiality of sin, wdiich 
he previously lai^ked. By penitence and asceticism 
man can join tlui ‘ Kiders of the Merkabha ’ and 
attain union witli perfection. 

(7a) The idea of the microcosm^ or a comparison 
of man’s frame and members with the parts of 
the universe (rnaciocosm) and nature, came from 
the Greek philosophers to the Jews through Neo¬ 
platonism. It was much favoured by the lyabbal- 
ists, and is mentioned in the Zohar. Of the many 
lyabbalistic devices and practices, notice must here 
be limited to three. 

(n) Amulets (mgvpp, also niVnp or private 

charms and j>rophy]a('ti(; devices, were much in 
vogue. In spite of the fact that Maimonides and 
other teachers emphatically opposed the use of 
amulets and denied their ellicacy, the :^abbalists 
were not strong enough to resist the attractions of 
this superstition. Amulets w'ere regarded as potent 
charms to ward off sickness and evil, to help 
women in labour, and generally to assist the 
wearer to attain his desire. The charms were 
usually written on parchment or engraved on a 
precious metal. The so-called shield of David, the 
open hand, and the circle were popular forms. 
The word n?' usually figured, in addition to per¬ 
mutations of the Divine Name or i\\o s^fir6th. Very 
frequently the prayer attributed to N’ehunya hal^- 
t^ana (1st cent. A.D.) was used, or its initials (for 


the prayer cf. Singer, p. 273, last par.). The 
initials of the first line (p n’ ja^K) and 01 the second 
line (which form the words yiP, ‘ Kend Satan ’) 
occur in most amulets. (Reference should be made 
to M. Gaster, Sword of Moses, London, 1896, where 
many amulets arc cited and explained ; a Moroccan 
charm against scorpions is reproduced in JE ix. 24 ; 
cf. also art. Charms and Amulets [Jewish].) It 
must be remembered that in many cases people 
who used amulets did so from spiritual and not 
material motives. The constant recitation of 
Scriptural verses and prayers w’as intended to 
relieve the mind and calm the soul, not directly to 
act on the body ; hence not all amulets were {uit 
to superstitious use. 

(o) The castino of lots, an old Biblical and Tal¬ 
mudic custom, for which many motives may be 
traced, was also adopted by ^yabbalists and prac¬ 
tised in various forms, cliiefly as a means of 
divination. Methods similar to the sortes ver- 
gilianw were in vogue. 

{p) Change of name (ojj^n 'U;?^) was a Cabbalistic 
device, no doubt based on the ideas of penitence 
and regeneration, employed in case or serious 
illness as a life-saving expedient (see M. Gaster, 
Book of Prayer, i. 195). b requently the new name 
chosen was yayyim, ‘Life,’ or some variant, such 
as Vital. 

3. The chief Kabbalists and their works.— The 

following lists are by no means exhaustive, but 
they (contain the principal exponents of lyabbalist 
doctrines and the most important books on which 
the yabbahl, is based, and are intended to serve the 
reader as a guide for further investigation. 

(a) Ifabbalists. —(1) Aaron b. Samuel (f after 
870) is important as having carried the lyabliala 
to Europe from Babylon. He lived in Italy. 
Until modern times he w’as regarded as a mythi- 
■al personage, but his historicity has been proved 
by Neubauer (see above, p. 623). 

(2) Solomon ibn Gabirol (1021-58), a Spanish 
philosopher, though scarcely to be included among 
die ranks of the yalpbalists, must be noted in 
relation to the yabb;ila, because^ lie introduced 
Neo-Blatonism among the Jews. He is, therefore, 
responsible for the theory of emanations. See, 
‘urther, art. I BN (;!abiuol. 

(3) Judah b. Samuel of Regensburg (the Pious, 
■’’PO'?, t 1217) was the founder of a Bchool of noted 
yabbalists (see above, p. 623). 

(4) Eleazar h. Judak b. Jfalonymus of Worms 
,1176-1238) was a pupil of Judaic the Pious. He 
was not only a lyabbalist, but a famous Talmudical 
scholar and a scientist. His most imt)ortant work 
s the PCtkeah. In his ShdCtre has-Sbah be opposed 
anthropomorphism. 

(5) Moses 0 . Nahman (Nabmanides, Ramban), 

the famous Spanish Rabbi (1194-1270), though 
hardly a yabbalist, since he re])udiated several 
fundamental doctrines (e.7., he lield a rreatio ex 
nihilo), supported Cabbalistic teaching in many 
wqays. In his Pentateuchal commentary the 
nfluence of the is marked. 

(6) Abraham b. Samuel Abulafia (bom 1240 at 
Saragossa, t after 1291) was one of the founders of 
Spanish Cfl-hbalil. He was an ascetic and practised 
all kinds of permutations, but did not attempt to 
work miracles. He travelled in Palestine and made 
a special journey to Rome in order to convert the 
pope (1280). In Sicily he gave himself out to be 
the Messiah, but was discredited by Solomon b. 
Adret. He was a voluminous writer, but was 
responsible for much unworthy juggling and 
gematria. This influenced the later 
Perhaps the most important feature of his teaching 
was his desire to convert Islam and Christianity 
to his views. In this desire to unite the three 
faiths he was, in a way, the forerunner of Elie 
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Benaiyiozegh, llabbi of Leghorn, whose life work 
was directed to tbe same end (see E. Benamozegh, 
Israel et Vhmymnit^). 

(7) Joseph b. Abraham Jikatilla (1248-1305), a 
Spanish ^^abbalist, was, unlike his teacher Abraham 
Abulalia, a tbauniaturgist. He tried to reconcile 
philosophy and l^abbala. He belonged to the 
mystic scliool, but made a large use of gematria. 
His works were many, chief among them being 
Ginnath'T^qdz and Sha dre Scdck. II is commentary 
on the Haggjlda for Passover, n:yD ruEii, was very 
popular. 

(8) Isaac ibn Latif, a Spanish physician (t 1290), 
attempted to combine philosophy and ^abbahl. 
Much l;Cabbalistic terminology is duo to his elTorts 
to secure i)reeision in reasoning and the exact use 
of names and qualities. 

(9) Azriel b. Mcnahem was also known as Ezra ; 
in fact, the two names gave rise to the belief that 
Ezra and Azriel were brothers. Azriel, the author 
of several works (born in Gerona in 1160, t in 1238), 
was a pupil of Isaac the Blind. He taught the 
theory of negative attributes, emanations, and the 
s*ftr6th, on which he wrote a commentary, and 
denied the crcatlo ex nihilo. He was greatly 
inlluenced by Gabirol. 

(10) Isaac the Blind of Posq^uibres was regarded 
as the link between the mysticism of the Geonim 
and the l^Cabbalists ; but, as he is said to have 
lived in the 13th cent., this is unlikely. Yet the 
^([abbaliBts held him in high esteem. I'^arts of the 
Bdhir may be attributed to him. 

(11) Jia'/iya b. Asher of Saragossa (t 1340) must 
be noted as one of the first Bible exegetes to employ 
^cabbalistic methods for Bible interpretation. 
Himself a litoralist and rationalist, he uses 
I^abbala with care and judgment. Among his 
other works, his Discourses [Kad hak-^emah) is 
the most irn})ortant. 

(12) Isaac b. Moses Arama (1420-94) was more 
of a jihilosopher than a ^abbalist. He belongs to 
the Spanish school, but can scarcely be said to 
have added much to l>.abbala. 

(13) Menahem b. Benjamin Reranati was a 
prominent Italian ^Cabfialist of the late 13th 
century. He is noteworthy for his mystic com¬ 
mentaries on the Bible, one of which was translated 
into Latin by Pico di Mirandola. 

(14) Isaac {b. Solomon Ashkenazi) Luria (Ari) 
(1534-72) w'as the most important of the later 
Ijcabbalists. He lived in I’alestine, and to him the 
whole of the modern ^abbala may be traced. He 
was a hermit for some time, and had ecstatic 
visions. His chief disciples Avere Cordovero, el- 
^Cabiz, Joseph Qaro, l,Iagiz, and Vital. The system 
and practices wdiich he founded are still o])erative 
in the East. Most of his teaching was Avritten 
doAvn by his discuples, chiefly by Hayyim Vital. 
His system is far too Avide to be summarized, but 
he is most important for (1) his teaching of metem¬ 
psychosis or ‘ impregnation,’ and (2) his introduction 
of the l;Cabbala into daily life. Every Oriental 
Prayer llook bears traces of his ordinances and 
recommendatioiqs. He even promulgated a ncAv 
code, Slmlhdn AiUkh Shel 'Arl, which his folloAvers 
adopted arid ditlused. So great was the esteem in 
Avhich he Avas held that his followers almost 
‘canonized’ him. His teaching called forth op- 

{ rosition from the anti-lyabbalists, but his piety and 
loliness Avere his most efiectual ansAver to attack. 

(15) Jfayyim Vital (1543-1620) Avas a pupil of 
Luria, to wnose position he succeeded. lie Avas a 
visionary and an alchemist; he also believed him¬ 
self to be the Messiah for some time. Vital is 
important because ho edited most of Liiria’s Avorks, 
which the latter rarely committed to Avriting; but 
he also wrote Avorks of his own. 

(16) Israel Saruk, a pupil of Luria, is noteworthy 


for having spread in Italy and Germany the ncAv 
lyabbalistic teaching of Luria. He had great 
influence Avith Menafiem Azarya of Eano, Avho 
became an adherent of Luria’s school and spent 
large sums on buying his MSS. 

(17) Leo o/J/of/cna (1571-1648 ; see art. Judaism, 
p. 606“), Avhose curious anomalies make him one of 
the most perplexing characters in Jewish history, 
attacked the l^abbala in his 'Art Nuhem. He 
shows that as a system it is unscientific and that 
the Z6har is a late work. For this he is important 
in the history of l;Cabbala. 

(18) lj.a.yyim Joseph David Azulai (1724-1807), 
author of the Shem hag-Gulh6ltm^ a most prolific 
and versatile writer, carried the lyabbala oi Luria 
to extremes. His credulity and superstition are 
all the more remarkable Avhen his s(;holar8hip is 
examined. His Avorks are full of numerical per¬ 
mutations, etc. 

(19) Israel b. Kliezer, Ba'al Sheni Job { Besh G (1700- 
1760), Avas the founder of the IJasidim, a sect which 
marks the latest stage in the hist(jry of lyabbala 
and Avhich developed from the school of Luria, to 
Avhich it Avas finally in opposition. Besh^ though 
poor, exercise<l unboundcil inibience in Poland and 
(lalicia. Little is knoAvn of his life, and his 
doctrines can be studied only from his folloAvers, 
for he Avroto no books. Besht Avas a pantheist and 
rejected emanation. Further, ho preached joy and 
ecstasy as opi used to asceticism. He raised the 
position of tim Saddil^c to a very high level of 
authority. The breach betAveen Talmudism and 
Uasidisrn did not take place till after his death. 

(20) Baer {Dob) of Meseritz (1710-72) Avas one of 
the earliest and most important teachers of the 
yasidic movement. He Avas an ascetic and an 
enthusiastic adherent of the school of Luria until 
he became acquainted with Btesh^ Avhom he suc¬ 
ceeded as leader of the yasidim. Baer fought 
their battle against the Talmudists until his death. 
Like his master, he left no Avritten Avorks. 

(b) JVorks .—(1) The Sefer V'^sird is the oldest 
yabbalistic book. It Avas attributed to Abraham 
and also to ’Alviba, but belongs in all probability 
to the 6th century. It deals Avith y)ermutations of 
numbers and letters, and is the first source of the 
emanations and s^firdth. The Y^sirci Avas so Avidely 
read that Saadya Avrote a commentary to it. It 
is the basis of the ZShar, and hence perhaps the 
Tjiost important of all Avorks for the study of the 
yabbala (see Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, p. 98, 
etc.). 

(2) Silfer hab-Bdhtr, a mystic commentary on the 
first chapters of Genesis, Avas originally attributtsl 
to Nebunya haV-yana. It is noAV regarded as tlie 
Avork of Isaac the Blind, Avith later additions. 
The Bdhir believes in the eternity of matter ; it 
knoAvs the s^firoth. It is important as a precursor 
and type of the ZOhar. 

(3) The Ilckhdloth (or ‘ Halls ’), Greater and Less, 
are Geonic mystic Avritings, bearing relation to tlio 
book of Enoch. They are attrilmted to Solomon 
b. Elisha. The Avorks deal Avith the Merkabha, 
and, finally, Avith the seven heavenly ‘ Halls.’ The 
HekhdtlMh influenced the liturgy, chiefly the 
y*dhushshah. 

(4) The ZOhar is the most important of all 
yabbalistic Avorks. It Avas circulated by Moses b. 
Shem Tob de Leon and attributed by him to Simeon 
b. Johai; the forgery Avas discovered after his 
death.* Many yabbalists still cpntinued to believe 
in its authenticity, Avhich Avas finally disj)roved by 
Elijah Delmedigo and also by Leo of Modena. 
It is now agreed that the ZOhar Avas not composed 
by one person. It is written in Aramaic and 
contains various appendices. In form it is a mystic 
and allegorical commentary on the Pentateuch. 
No book, except the Bible and the Talmud, has 
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been so widely read by dews. It. is th« centre of 
the ^^abbfila, and innumerable works and com- 
luentaiies have been written round it. Christians 
as well as »Iews have studied it (see art. ZOHAR). 

(5) Thr. Book of Ikfzirl, said to have been taught 

to Adam by the, anyad Uaziel, and also to Noah, 
is a eom))ilation, probabl^y by various writers. It 
has aflinities to the Shi ilr and Sword of 

Mosnfi. Accordin;^" to Zunz, liazid was the w'ork 
of I'deazar of Worms. It describes the celestial 
organization, and gives directions for the prepara¬ 
tion of amulets. 

(6) Shi'vr Koind deals with the dimensions arid 
members of the Deity. It is usually included in 
Rttzid. The book was known to Solomon b. 
Jerobam (b. 886). Caster [Monntssrhrift, xxxvii. 
[189.S] 224 tl'.) shows that it goes back as far as the 
last pre-Christian century. 

(7) Gif/fili/n is the name given to lists of trans¬ 
migrations of souls. Many of these works were 
composed by the school of Luria. 

Litf.ratcre.—T he art. ‘Cabala’ inJPJ iii. 456ff. 
(with the t?uhsiiliar\- artt.) shouUl he carefully re.aU, with its 
biblioj^raphy. See also J. Abelson, JetSuh M i/stinstn, hondon, 
1913; A. E. Waite, 'J'hc Doctrine and Jot>rature oj the 
Kabalah, do. lOCC, Secret Doefrine in Israel, do. lf)13; A. 
Franck, La Kabfxtle-, f’ari^, I. Abrahaiirs, .1 Short 

History of Jewish Literature, Liunhni, 190(3, ch. xvii. ; C. D. 
Ginsburg:, The Kabbalah, <io. ; H. Sperling", ‘Jewish 
Mysticism,’ Aspects of the Hebrew (lenins, od. L. Simon, do. 
1910, pj). 145-176; Isaac Myer, 'The Qabbalah, Philadelphia, 
18S8. 

SilEKn/yA!h—j. Abelson, 'The Immanence of God in Rab¬ 
binical Literature, London, 1913. 

The i.—The tc.\t, with commentary of DnnaHh b. 

Tamim, has rc(;ently been jnihlishcfl by M. Grossberg, London, 
1903; f>arl.s are translated In' W, W. Westcott, do. J8‘9.3. 

'The ZohAE. — A French tr. by .Jean de Pauly h.as been 
published by ‘ Eliphas L<ivi’ (pseudonym), Le Lit re <fes 
splendrurs, Paris, 1S04; S. L. MacGregor Mathers, 'The 
Kahbala IDiveiled, London, 1SS7, eont-ains p.arfs of the Zohar 
translated (both of the.se books must Ije used with caution); 
see also A. Jounet, La Clef da Zohar, Paris, 1909. 

EMASATitts AND SKFlRoTH.—Vl. Ehrenpreis, Die Entwick- 
lung der Emanafionslehre in der Kabbahi drs xHi. Jnhrhttn- 
derfs, Frankfort, 1S95. Many references to the sytrOth will ho 
found in the .Sephardic Hosha'anuth for Uusha'ana liabba ; tin's 
service may he conveniently seen, with tr., in M. Gaster, Took 
of Prayer, London, 1901 it. ; L. Tritel, ‘ Die alexamlrinische 
Ijchre von den MiLtelwesen,’ Judaica (Cohen’s Festschrift), 
Berlin, 1913, p[). 177-1^.5. 

JSEo-E lates — Dieterici’s tr. of Mayiand Beast cMcd 
above (p. 034). In C(,tnne.vion with (his, reference slioiild he made 
to Bahya h. Pakuda, whoso (iuide. has been edited Ity A. S. 
Yahuda, lieyden, 1913; C. Elsee, JSeoplatonism in Relation to 
ChristitHLity, (’amhneloe, lOOs. 

LATi’Ji Hisi'n'.Y '>y K A It iiA i.A.—E.. Benamozegh, Israel et 
I’humaniltl ,Var\H, 1914 ; S. Schechter, 'The Fhay^idim, l.ofidon, 
1SS7, first essay m Studies in Jttdaistn, do, l.s90, pp. the 
essa\s on ‘Saint.s’ and ‘ .Safed ’ in the 2nd ser. of Sfuihes in 
Judaism, do. 1908 , pp. 14S-i81 and 303-3sr); see also liis ‘ C.od 
and the World ’ (p)). 31-45) and other e-.sa\s in S,ane Aspects 
of Rabbinic Theologt;, do. 1009, and ‘ Asceiieism, the I^aw of the 
Nazirite,’ in Jew. Chrvn., 5th June 1914, p. 17. 

II. Loewk. 

KABEIROI.—The elucidation of the Kabeiroi- 
mysteric.s is one of tlie most iierplcxitig problcni.s 
of old Mfolitci ranenn religion ; nor can it yet be 
said that modern resfunreh bas thrown full light 
upon tliem. The literary record is ])artly Greek 
and partly Latin ; but tb(3 Latin is derived mainly 
from (ireek sources. It docs not begin before the 
5th cent. B.C,, by which time the my.steries had 
long been in vogue and had already spread from 
Samothrace to other centres, such iis Lemno.s and 
'I’bebes ; it cannot therefore speak with authority 
concerning the earliest period. Even the 5th cent, 
writers are vague ami confused, and the later 
writei's contradict each other at several important 
points. The record is snflicient, however, to 
establish two facts : that the original home of the 
mysteries was Samuthrace, and that they were the 
institution of a non-Hellenic people. As regards 
the bitter ])oint, the statement of Diodorus 8i(ailus 
is of interest and importance that the aboriginal 
natives of Samotlirace ‘ jiosses.sed an ancient dia¬ 
lect of their own, much of whieh is still preserved 


down to the present day in their religious ri^s. ^ 
He is not likely to be speaking at random here. 
The word ‘ Kabeiroi ’ itself has never been satis- 
factorily explained on any theory of Hellenic 
derivation and the personal names of the Sanio- 
thracian divinities that have been recorded bj;' 
Mnaseas of Patrai^—Axieros, Axiokersos, and 
Axiokersa—though the forms have been semi- 
Hellenized, betray an alien speech. 

Now nearly every writer starts with the fact, 
and constructs on it a theory of the origin of the 
cult, that the wmrd Kaladroi must be equated with 
the Semitic meaning ‘the miglity ones’ ; the 

almost exact equivabmee of the Dvo sound.s could 
hardly have been accidental, especially in view of 
the term deoi pteyaXoL, the constant Hellenic 
synonym of the Kabeiroi. It appears also that 
every one who acce})ts tliis origin of the word has 
regarded as inevitable the corollary that the 
Kaheiroi-mysteries were an importation from 
Phoenicia, the nearest or most likely centre whence 
Semitic intiuence could reach Samothrace. Hence 
certain .scholars have been led to interpret them in 
the light of the knowledge that can be gathered of 
Pheenieian and Semitic religion.'* Hut upon re- 
llexion the necessity of that corollary is by no 
means obvious. Phoenician traders may have 
found an aboriginal mystery-cult in this remote 
and inaccessible island ; they may have attached 
tlieir own descriptive title ‘ Kabeinm,’ ‘ the niighty 
ones,^ to the divinities that they found in the 
island, hecau.se this correspondtHl to some local 
divine appellative that the Ititer (irecks translated 
by the phrase ol pL^yaXoi deal ; then, through the 
.spi( 3 a(l of Plnenician trade, the Sismitic name for 
the i.sland-deities acquired permanent vogue. 

This hyp<4the.sis avoids the dilliculties that beset 
the theory of the Plnenician origin of the rites, 
w'liich is attested by no ancient writer of any 
authority, for Herodotus didinitely pronounces 
them Pelasgic,® while other writers of the 5th cent, 
and later periods trace them to Phrygia or (drete,* 
The names attached to the Samotliraeian thdties 
by Mnaseas are non-Semitic. Nor is there any¬ 
thing in what is revealed to us of the ritual or 
the divine personal]ti(3.s that j)oints clearly to 
Idnenicia. Finally, there is no evidence yet forth¬ 
coming that the IMueidcians ever attached tlie 
appellative ‘ Kaheirim ’ to any group of their own 
divinities. 

The legends, beginning in the 5th cent., that 
a.s.sociate the rites with Crete and Phrygia may he 
of some value for religious history, hut eoiitrihute 
nothing to tlie quest ion of ultimate origin, (.’ertairi 
general considerations and certain coincidcnce.s 
seem rather to point to Thrace as their source. 
The Thracian coast lies nearest to Samothrace, and 
the aboriginal settlers in the island could most 
easily have come over thence. We have fair 
evidence that the ministers of the mysteries were 
called ‘ Saoi ’ or ‘Saioi,’ and Strabo mentions a 
Thracian tribe of that name, wdiile the name Saon 
is applied by Lykophron to some settlement of the 
Koryhantes located by tlie .scholiast in Thrace.'^ 
Also, when we look closely at the evidence we may 
discern certain features in the Samotliraeian re¬ 
ligion which would accord with the theory of its 
Thracian origin. 

We must begin with certain monumental evi¬ 
dence which is earlier than the literary. The 

1 V.47. 

3 .See, e.q., 1>. M. Robinson’s attempts in Amer. Joum. 
Archaml. xvii. [ 191.3) .36.3. 

3 FHG iii. 154, fra^-. 27. 

4 8i;e esp. T. Friedrich, Kabiren und KeUinschriften, Leipzig, 
1804. 

® ii. 51. <* See Strabo, p. 472. 

7 Serv. ad Verg. ^Fn. ii. 325 ; Strabo, p. 457 ; Festus, p. 474 ; 
lA'k. Kas.'f. 78, schol. ih. (the sacenlotal title iooi might be con¬ 
nected with the Phr} go-Thracian Zdfioi). 
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explorations conducted in the island by A. Conze ^ 
in 1873 revealed the foundations of the orij^inal 
shrine that Avas constructed in the 6th cent. n.c. ; 
and a central point in these was a deep sacrilicial 
pit into which oflerinj^s were let down. The saiue 
nether chamber has been found in the Kabeirion 
near Thebes, which also belon;.,md to the 6th cent, 
and to which more particular reference will be 
made below. We discern the architectural pro¬ 
vision for a chthonian cult; and we discover some¬ 
thing more detinite and certain than all that the 
later literature can teach us concerninj^ the nature 
of the divinities wors}iij)j)ed : that they were 
powers of the under world, having fructifying 
functions, no doubt, and probably associated with 
the ideas of birth and death and with the world of 
ghosts. For this reason alone the cult would bo 
fenced Avith a mystery, as chthonian ritual would 
be too dangerous to be openly approached.* It is 
to be surmised that these Samothracian poAvers 
mi^^dit ori«,dnally have been spirits rather tlian 
delinite and individualized deal, and that some¬ 
thing of the vagueness and indeliniteness of the 
ghost-Avorld might attach to them ; this Avoiild 
account for the vague collective name a|)plic<l to 
them, ‘ the mighty ones,’ and also for the ocAvilder- 
ment of the later Greeks concerning the equation 
of them to their own clear-shaped divinities. 

Other archaeological evidence of importance is 
forth(!oming from the excavations undertaken by 
Ddrnfeld and the German School of Archaology 
on tne site of the Kabeirion near Thebes in 1SS7. 
The architectural remains pointed to three periods 
of the shrine, the earliest building being assigntal 
by l)drj)feld to the 6th or oth cent. n.C., Avhich 
would accord with a record in i’ausanias^ that the 
shrine was violated in the time of the Persian 
invasion; and some of the obj(>c,ts of religious art 
found Avithin or near the precincts, bronze-dedica¬ 
tions and fragments of vases, are dated to the 
earlier half of the 5th century.'* We must sup¬ 
pose, then, a migration of the cult from Samothrace 
or Lemnos into Iheotia in tlie 6th cent. u.c. or even 
earlier ; ® and we cannot assign its introduction to 
any knoAvn fact in the history of colonization and 
tribal movements. What concerns us chiefly is 
the question how much light is thrown on the 
original Samothracian religion by the discoveries 
on tile site of the Theban Kalx'irion. In one ]>oint 
at least the ritual of tlie transplanted cult remained 
true to the tradition of its home ; behiml the cellar 
was dug a double sacrilicial pit into Avhich ollbrings 
were tliroAvn, the chthonian ritual proper to tlie 
powers of the loAver Avorld.® As regards the 
personality and form of the divinities, we mu.st 
turn to tlie inscriptions and the Avorks of art. 
Among the latter the most important and strik¬ 
ing is a broken vase of the 4th cent., on Avhich 
appears a group Avith live insciibed ligures;^ on 
the right reclines a stately bearded per.son, half- 
clad in IjxdTiov and holding out a cup, his name 
‘ Kabiros ’ appearing above his head ; in front of 
him stands a boy inscribed liar's, turning his back 
on the elder god and draAving Avine from a KpaTifjp ; 
before liim, also frontinji to the left, is an ugly 
little dwarf figure clasping liis hands beloAv his 
chin, and preserved only as far as the middle of 
the body ; he bears the singular name of II/>ardXaos, 
as if he stood for the earliest generation of men on 

1 Archdologische Uniersuchungen axtj Samothrake, i. 20, 
ii. 21. 

« It hM been pointed out that Greek mysteries generally are 
consecrated to ‘chthonian ’ divinities ; cf. CGS iii. 132 f. 

8 IX. XXV. 6. ■* Athen. Mitth. xii. [1887] 270. 

® Pausanias, in his perverse account of the Kabeirion of 
Thebes, carries it back to pre-historic days (ix. xxv. 7 f.). 

6 Ath^n. Mitth. xiii. [1888] 91. 95. 

7 Figured in Athen. Mitth. xiii. [1888], Taf. ix., and Roscher^ 
li. 2638. See specially O. Kern’s art. ‘ Die boiotischen Kabiren, 
in Hsmus, xxiii. [1800] 1-16. 


the earth ; he is gazing in excited Avonder on a 
group that forms the left extremity of the scene, 
a male and female jiersonage—only the ujiper parts 
of the body are jireserved—in loving union and 
converse, she designated as KpareLa, he by the 
enigmatical name MiVos. All these are ideal 
beings of the Kabeiros-circle, not represented, 
hoAvever, directly as objects of worship ; on the 
contrary, the spirit of carictiture is marked in the 
last tliree. Ihit Ave might imagine that the vase- 
lainter Avould keep in touch Avith the popular 
lelief and the tradition of the riti;s. Ills chief 
ligure is Kabeiros p(tr ex('cllmcj\ Aviiom he closely 
a.ssimdates to Dionysos; this Avould be natural at 
'I'lnibes, and all the more inevitable if there Avas 
lingering a tradition of a 'I'liraciiiii origin of the 
Samothraciaii mysteries. The llaZs represents the 
hoy-minister, the young god Avhom Mna.scas calls 
KdcrgiXoy, and Avho Avas an im[)ortant and essential 
ligure in the cult, though here ajipcars in a 
trivial character; for the numerous insciiptions 
that have been found, in avIucIi the individual 
worsiiipper.s commemorated tlicir association Avith 
the shrine, contain the* mention of no other 
divinities save those of Kabeiros and ‘the Son.’^ 
'This evidimce outAveiglis all (dher; avc must 
assume that in the llootian Kabeirion those, the 
elder and the youngi'i* god, Avere the iiredomin- 
ating personages of the religion ; and, as no local 
reason can ko discovered for this, Ave must suppo.se 
it to be \Knl of the Samothraciaii tradition, Avtiich 
we shall lind pn'served also in the later literary 
records. But the vase-fiainter has added two otlier 
ligures that have the air of divinities, ‘Krateia’ 
and ‘Mitos.’ Naming the goddess ‘the mighty 
one,’ ho jirobably intended her for the female 
counterpart of Kabeiros, the earth-goddess Avho in 
Greidv lands Avas individualized and idealized as 
Demeter-Kore ; her ligure has something in it of 
the Kore-type, and her name Krateia reminds us 
of lIa<roc/)drtta, ‘ the almighty one,’ a sofn’iquet of 
Kore at Sclinus.^ As to ‘ Mitos,’ the only clue to 
his name and signilii^ance has been found in a 
passage of Clement of Alexandria, Avho on good 
authority mentions gtro? as a hieratic Avord of the 
Orphic sacred books, meaning ‘seed.’^ We are 
teinjited, then, to intmjiriit this mysterious ligure 
as the divine nourislier of all life, possibly the 
procreative god of the earth ; but Ave should bo 
embarrassed in fixing his true relation to the other 
elder god Kabeiros. As the vase-jiainter ajipears 
to have been a frivolous per.son Avith a smattering 
of Orjihic lore, he is not a trusty exponent of 
genuine ISamothracian religion. But his quaint 
little ligure, ‘Pratolaos,’ may have been sngge.sted 
by real Kabeiric legend, since, accoi'ding to a 
passage in llippolytus,** jiart of Avhich may be 
derived from a lost ode of 1‘indar, it Av.as claimed 
in both Samothrace and Liunnos that Kalx'iros 
Avas ‘ the lirst man Adam ’; it is thcK-fore not un¬ 
likely that the mystery teaching included some 
dogma concerning the origin of man. 

Turning noAV to the literary record, we find it 
confusing and often contradictory, as Ave sliould 
expect from Avriters trying to detine and llelhmize 
what Avas indetinite and alien. For certain historic 
reasons, especially OAving to the relations of Athens 
to Lemnos, the Lemnian Kabeiroi-rites appear 
earlier in literature than the Samol hracian, liaving 
attracted the attention of yKschylus, Pherekydes, 
and Akousilaos. As the chief god of Lemnos was 
Hephaistos, we find, as Ave should expect, that the 
tAvo last-mentioned historians make much of 
Ilephaistos in their genealogical account of the 

1 CIG {Sept.) i. 2468, 2467, etc. 

7 Dittenberger, Sylloge, ii.7, Leipzig, 1901, p. 734 (cf. COS 
iii. 126). 

8 Strom. V. 244 B (E. Abel, Orphica, I.,eipzig, 1886, frag. 268). 

4 PhiloBoph. V. 7, 8 {PQ xvi. 3127, 3142). 
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Kaboiroi,^ and their autlioritj' rn/iy h/ive influoneed 
Hoi'odotus’a view ^ and some laU'r ^(me;Llo<j;ieal 
tielions. Yet, outside JaMunos, the H(rilenie smith- 
^(xl ha<l no atlinily witli this divine jj^roup, thon«^h 
in the later art tlie Kabeiroi may have borrowed 
tlieir hainnier from him. \^ e cannot, therefore, 
deduces any tiling: concernin^^ their aborij^dnal nature 
from theii- local rapprorhcDicnt to the Lemnian god. 
From the litciary tangle one fact of some import¬ 
ance for our view of these divine j)ersonalities 
emerges ; the more trustworthy records nresent 
the Ivabeiroi not as a vague plurality lilce tlie 
Korybantes, ])ut eitlier as a trinity or as a duality. 
The latter view of them is in accord with the 
evidence of the inscriptions from the Theban 
Kabeirion, wuth the later identification of them 
Muth the Dioskouroi, and with the statement of 
lli})poIytus ^—mainly confirmed by Varro—con¬ 
cerning the two ithyphallic statues that stood in 
the Samothraciari shrine u])]ifting their hands to¬ 
wards heaven ; and the scholiast on vXpolJonius 
Rhodius, who .summarizes Hellenistic learning on 
the subject, mentions a current view that the 
Kabeiroi were originally a group of two—an elder 
and a younger god whom the learned Hellenist 
might call Ztms and f tionysos.'* A\'e may believe 
that this aspect of them is original ; it could not 
have been a later Hellenic fiction, for it clashed 
with the prevahmt craving to identify them with 
the Hellenic Twin-br<'thren, a youthful and coev.al 
couple. The old eart li-dc.'ities of Samothrace must 
have been so far clothed with individual person¬ 
ality befor(‘ entering on their Hellenic career. 
Rut those older and later authorities who attest a 
.Saniot hracian trinity were proliahly justilie<l ; for 
it is most proliable that the earth-power fhereas 
in all other yFgeari lands had deveIoj>cd a female 
fiersonality ; and the H(dlcnes, who would in any 
case have imposed a goddess, j)robably /(Uind one, 
at lenst in emluyo, already there in the islaml 
m 3 's((iry-cult wlnm they came to know it. We 
cannot lightly reject the statement of iMnaseas of 
l^atrai (or Rat;ua), an antiquarian of the latter 
part of the hrd cent. H.C., imucdy because this 
writer apjiears to have been usually reckless and 
futile ; for, maintaining that the Kabeiroi were a 
trinity, he actually gives us their nanx's, as above 
mentioned—Axieros, Axiokersos, and Axiokca.sa— 
the last l)eing evidently feminine, the other two 
being appellatives of the elder and 3 'ounger god.® 
He would have had no rensonable motive for 
forging this statement, nor is it likely that he 
would have forged so well. The.se names ring 
genuine, belonging not to Hellenic speech but to 
some language akin to it, such as Thracian. 
Another Samothracian cult-name, aj)[)lied like 
Axieros or Axioker.sos to the young god of the 
trio, \vas Kef^giAoy or Kdcr/xiXoy, meaning apparently 
Hhe minister'; and this name alone is suflicient 
to explain how the story of tlie wandeiing Kadmos 
and Harmoniacame to be engrafted on the hieratic 
legend of the island. 

But, if the existence of the female earth-spirit, 
conceived a.s earth-mother or earth-bride, within 
the original Samothracian trio can be accepted as 
proved, she would seem to have been .subordinate 
to the male principle of divinity. The later his¬ 
torians and antiquarians may have tried to assign 
to the Fhrygian Khea-Cybele or the Hellenic 
Demeter a prominent place in the nicest erics;® but 
there is no sign that these alien goddesses were 
1 i. 71 (I’herek^ck'S, frag-. C). VJ i,i. 37. 

8 Pfiilnsnph. V. 3 (7kr xvi. 3M'.!); cf. Serv. aU Vt-rg. yEn. iii. 

12: * Varro eb alii coiupIurc-H Magnos d(;o.s adfirinaiil .siiniila<'ra 
duo virilia, Castoris et Follucis in Saiiiothracia ante portuin 
sita.’ 

4 Sohol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 917. 

5 Frag. 27 (ElIG iii. 154); schol. A|:)oll. llhod. i. 917. 

6 Dion. Hal. i. 01 ; Lucian, de Dea Syr. xv.,; Strabo, p. 198; 
CGS iii, 307, 384. 


able to unseat the old ‘mighty ones' who were 
predominantly male, and wlio were therefore 
capable, on this ground at least, of being fused with 
the Dioskouroi. This comparative subordination 
of the female power is of importance for our j\ulg- 
ment concerning tlie ethnic origin of the religion. 
It makes against any theory that would regard 
this religion as a])originally Atgean, or deiived 
from pre-Aryan Phrygia or Crete. 

The history of the mysteries is part of the 
secular hi.story of the JMediterranean. e do not 
know at what early period they had spread ofi- 
.shoots of themst'lves in J.iCmnos, Imbros, and the 
Troad.^ Towuirds the close of the maritime empire 
of Athens, it was becoming not nniisual for 
Athenians to bo initiated.^ Macedonia, perhaps 
owing to its enthu.siasni for Dionysiac worship, 
was deeply interested in them ; and the establish¬ 
ment of Macedonian snjiremaey gave them a lead- 
ing position in the Mediterranean. Their connexion 
witli the Troad hroiiglit them into relation with 
the Koryhaiifes and (he Plirygian mother at least 
as early as the bth cent. R.c.,^ and, later, evoked 
the interest and devotion of Rome ; the learning of 
Pergamon, Rome’s ally and from of old a ‘ Kaheiric’ 
region,^ may have helped to propagate the fiction 
that the Roman Penates were deities taken origin¬ 
ally from Samotbrace to 'Vroy by Dar<lanos and 
from Troy to itome. With such patronage the 
my.st(‘ries wer<^ able to survive and even lloiirish 
tbVoughout tlie latter days of paganism, and in 
the 4t,)i cent. A.D. Jdbaiiios refers to (hem a.s still 
existing.® In the conrsci of so long period, how 
much t he^’’ absorbed of alien ehnnents, what trans¬ 
formation of ritual and what cont.amination of 
divine legend th('y experienced, cainiot de¬ 
termine with detailed })re(ision. At the time of 
their chief expansion in the-lth cent. R.C,, we may be 
sure t hat they borrowed much in the way of organ¬ 
ization and ev('n of doctrine from tlie greater 
mysterie.s of K]<'nsis ; and it was probably due to 
Fdeusinian inflmmces that the female divinity of 
th(‘ Kabeiroi-group was fr(‘qiientl 3 ^ in((‘rproted as 
Hemeter, who was special!}^ termed Kabeiria in 
B<r!ot ia.® 

l.css natural and a})]>roT)riate was the Helleniza- 
tion of the tw'o mah.' Kal>eiroi as the Dio.skouroi, 
an interpretation which ignored the important 
diflerence of age between the elder and the younger 
Samothracian goil, and in no way harmonized with 
tlieir aboriginal chthonian character. Tliere is no 
jiroof that it came into vogue before the 3rd cent. 
B.C. and it nrtibably arose from the coincidence 
that the Hellenic Dioskouroi were also called 
in their own right, and from tlie fact that 
tlie ancient visitors to Samothrace, who would be 
often thankful enough to effect a safe landing on 
that harbourless island, had come to ri'gard the 
Kabeiroi no longer ns chthonian deities of vege¬ 
tation, but jire-eniinently as saviour.s from the 
})erils of sea; and this was exactly the function of 
the Dioskouroi. The ‘ Samothracian saviours ’ was 
a name of divine power for the yEgean mariner ;® 
but tlio later writers of the Roman learned world 
tended to identify the Kabeiroi-trinity with Jupiter, 
Minerva, and Mercury;® and, in accord with a 
later trend of philosophic-religious exegesis, to in- 
ternret the chief male and female deities as Coelum 
and Terra, ‘ Heaven ' and ‘ Earth.’ 

1 Strabo, p. 47.3. * Aristoph. Pax, 278. 

3 e.g., Pherekydes, frap. 6 . 

^ PaUH. I. iv. 6: -qv yepoyrai oi Uepyaprivoi, Ka^elpioy lepdy 
4>acriy eJyai to ap\aioy ; cf. Aristides, ii. p. 799 (Diildorf). 

^ Pro Aristoph. (H. Foerster, Leipzig-, 1003, ii. 110). 

^ Pans. IX. XXV. .5. 

7 The earliest evidence la the coin-types of Hephalstia and 
Syros. 

8 We find a Koiyoy 1afxo9paKia<rr<av SwTTjpiaa-Twi' in Rhodes 
(Atheji. Mitth. xviil. [1893] 389). 

® Serv. ad Verg. ^n. iii. 264. 10 lb. ill. 18, 
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The indefiniteness of the Kabeiroi-trinity opened 
the way to this confusion in the interpretation and 
exposed them to the caprices of the later fashion 
of tlie OeoKpaala, 

It remains to be seen wliat we can gather con¬ 
cerning the purport and ritual of the mysteries. 
To consider the latter first—the inscriptions and 
the architectural remains in Samothrace and the 
vicinity of Thebes supplement the meagre literary 
evidence. The sataifice, must have lieim an 
essential, if not the central, part of the whole rite. 
And, as has been pointed out, tlio sacrili(;c was 
chthonian ; the victim’s head may have been held 
over the pit and its blood shed into it where the 
powers of the earth would receive it; or the 
animal may have been thrown alive into the pit ; 
both theses forms of service being Hellenic and not 
specially Kaheiric. As regards the animal chosen, 
we fiiHt on a vase-fr«agmcnt from the Theban 
Kabeirion a bull standing near the reclining 
Kabeiros with worshijiiiers approaching but this 
animal might have been suggested by the fusion of 
Kabeiros with the Theban Dionysos to whom it 
properly belongs. In the great mysteries of 
Andania consecrated to Demeter and I^ore, where 
the Kabeiroi under the name of /xeydXoi O^ol had 
gained a footing, young sows were olFercd to the 
latter.^ Finally, a ram-sacrifice of a peculiar and 
mystic type may have been part of the Samo- 
thracian tradition.* Hut we do not know that th<‘ 
idea of the god’s incarnation in the victim, which 
might transform the sacudticial meal into a sacra¬ 
mental communion, was vividly pri'sent in the 
Samothracian ritual. Nor can we discover there 
any clear indication of that other idea, .somefimes 
linked with tb(} sacramental and so momentous in 
the mystery-cults of the Mediterranean area, of 
the periodic death and resurrection of thci deity. 
Henormant has indeed drawn this conclusion from 
certain late and doubtful re(;ords and still more 
doubtful monuments.** Clement of Alexandria® 
narrates the legend of the murder of one of the 
Korybantes by his brethren, and seems to assert 
that this story was transferred to the Kabeiroi, 
which is not im})robable in view of the general 
confusion in later literature between Kabeiroi, 
Korybantes, and Kouretes (see art. Kourktks 
AND Koryhantes) ; but Clement does not clearly 
state that it ever entered as a motive into the 
sacred drama of the Ka^eipLKp reXcr-/}. The other 
authority is Firmicus Maternus,® who also narrates 
the murder of Korybas, and then adds : ‘ This is 
the Kabeiros to wliom the men of Thessalonike 
used to offer prayers with blood-stained hands.’ 
If there is anything real behind this, we may 
surmise that the w'orship of Kabeiros, which w'e 
know was prevalent in this Macedonian State, had 
attracted to itself tlie actual legend of the murdered 
and dismembered Dionysos, which was rife in those 
regions. It would be hazardous to assert that this 
was an ori^dnal Kaheiric myth ; the old Samo- 
thracian religion, being less personal and anthropo¬ 
morphic than the Hellenic, may not have evolved 
any mythology of its own. 

Hut the sacramental idea might have been ex¬ 
pressed in the Samothracian ritual in other forms 
than communion with the blood of the divinity. 
In the F'leusinian mystery the administration of 
the KVKeJjv —the cereal drink sanctified by the 
goddess herself and offered by the priest to each 


t)f the pivcrrai —may be called a sacrament ; and 
the Fleusinian service must have inlluenced the 
later Samothracian at many points. An inscrip¬ 
tion in Bucharest referring to the Kaheiroi- 
mysteries, if we accept an attractive restoration, 
may indicate the mystic ritual of the administra¬ 
tion of holy bread and drink to the pLvaraL by the 
priest; enough at least is jireserved to reveal the 
importance of the sacramental cup.^ 

Such rittts of ))ower always enliance the mystic 
^clat of the pric'st hood ; and it is not inn)rohahle 
that the ])ri(‘sts themselves took the names of the 
‘ gre.'it gods’ and were (called Kabeiroi; for this 
would explain tlie inconsequent oiiinion that 
prevailed in some learned circles of later antiquity 
that the Kabeiroi, although the name obviously 
designated high gods, were only TrpSwoXoL, the 
ministers of the.se, like the Korybantes or the 
Kouretes.* One of the most important functions 
of the priest was the scrutiny of the catechumens, 
so as to decide if they were ceremonially ‘pure’ 
and therefore suitable for admission. In the 
ancient ritual-code the gravest impurity was blood¬ 
shed ; and we hear of a Kaheiric ollicial called Kolrjs 
or K 67 ??, whose function was the purification of 
homicides.* A text of 1 ivy * reveals to us a temple- 
council or Kvnod, in wliich the chief magistrate 
was called dacuXecj, who tided cases of homicide to 
decide w'hether the pollution was too great for the 
temple to oiler them asylum ; for the rights of 
asylum were rigidly respected in Samotbrace and 
might be abii.sed. The i)ow'ers of the lower world, 
to whom the /xcerrat w ere consecrated by wearing a 
juirple band round their waists®—pur])lc being a 
‘ chthonian’ colour—were specially sensitive about 
bloodshed. 

A .spc‘(dal form of purification, unrecorded else¬ 
where in the ancient Mediterranean world but in 
vogue in Samothrace, is the confessional ; and the 
record that attests it contains also the first repro¬ 
bation of it by the si)irit of Protestant ism : the 
haughty Lysander refused to confess to mortal 
man, when the priest of the Kabeiroi asked him 
what w'as the greatest sin that he had conmdttcd.® 

As regards the actual dpuip-eua, or sacred action 
w'hereby the initiation was consummated, we have 
less evidence about the Samothracian than we 
have concerning the Fdeusinian mysteries. There 
was a distinction here, as at Eleusis, between the 
catechumens and the fully initiate, the latter 
being called gcorat cvaefieLS, as possessing a peculiar 
piety, or, as at Eleusis, ^TrdTTTai,'^ and this term 
implies that the central act of the mystery was 
tlie revelation of certain sacred things or shows to 
their eyes. The show might have included a 
solemn dance ; for w'e have a literary reference to 
the religious dancing of the ‘ pious Samothracians,’ * 
and a relief found by Conze near the sanctuary 
showed a dance of nymphs.® The dancing may 
have been dramatic or mimetic ; if so, it is useless 
to try to guess at its purport; we have no records 
that the most credulous could believe, nor can we 
oint to any hieratic legend that is genuinely 
amothracian ; we know far less about Samo¬ 
thrace, which was perhaps never wholly Hellenized, 
than about Eleusis, and it is merely futile to re¬ 
count the various legmnds, Cretan, Phrygian, 
Theban, that the later learning of the Hellenistic 

1 Arch. Ep. Mitth. vi. [1882] 8, no. 14: [’ATraTovjpfwvo? e/SSd/xA 

n-ap[€f€t rb Tr^/ip.]a iroTOv Taijf p-ucTTaisJ 

(Hirnchfeld’s resioration). 


1 A then. Mitth. xiii. [1888] 421. 2 CGS iil. 208, ref. 24(5. 

3 The evidence consists of certain monuments of which the 

religious interpretation is doubtful (ct. G. Rodenwaldt, Jahrb. 
desarch. Inst, xxviii. [191.S| 327), and a Pergamene inscription 
mentioning a xpio^oXta, which may have some connexion with 
the initiation of the in the mysteries of the ^eyoAoi 

BtoX Kdp«Lpoi mentioned earlier In the Inscription (Athen. Mitth. 
xxlx. [1904] 162). 

4 Daremberg-Saglio, I. 770 f. 

8 Protrept. li. {PG viil. 81). ® d4 Errore, 11. 


2 Strabo, p. 472 f. 

3 Hesych, S.V. Kolri^ : lepevt Ka/3«rtpa>v, 6 KaOaCpwv 
Eobinson (Arch. Inst. Arner. xvii. [1913] 863) compares the 
icav«if, the priestess mentioned in the newly discovered inscrip¬ 
tion of Sardis. 


4 xlv. 6. 


5 Schol. Apoll. Rhod. L 917. 


6 Plut. Apophtheg. Lacon., p. 229 D-E. 

7 Kern, in Athen. Mitth. xviii. [1893] 368-366 ; Conze, UnUr^ 


suchungen, Taf. Ixxi. 

8 Statius, Achill. i. li. 167. » Op. cit. xii. 1, 2. 
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world tried to ini plant on this nl3^sterion3 island 
Only one reiiord deservi^s some passin^j^ attention 
The scholiast on iMiiipidcs, qnotin^j: from Ephoros, 
after ^dvin^^ the n.seless story that Kadmos carriec’ 
oir Harmonia from iSamothrace, adds words o: 
greater importance; ‘and even now in their 
festivals rais ^oprais) in Sainothrace they make 
search for flarmonia.’^ VVe know that the quest 
for the vanished deity of vegetation was part of an 
agrarian ritual in (ireece; and l^^phoros might 
liave been referring to some purely country-pageant 
of the island, wlnUher Hellenic or autoemtnonous. 
}iut, if we regard it as more probable that his 
vague [>hrases refer to the sacred drama of the 
mysteries themselves—tlie probability being strong 
a priori that they liad one — then we can draw 
some interesting conclusions: Harmonia was a 
Hellenic divine name attracted to Samolhrace, 
because she was attached to Kadmos, and Kadmos 
was attracted there because Thebes had ancient 
communication with the island, and the native 
Kasmilos or Kadmilos was identilied with their 
Kadmos. Now, if Kasmilos in the mysteries 
carried off the earth-goddess, if there was tlie 
semblance of an abduction followed by a sorrowful 
search for the lost one, the Greek pvaraL, misled by 
the name Kadmilos, would interpret the Samo- 
thracian earth-bride as Harmonia, and the story of 
Kadmos carr^dng oh’ his bride from Sainothrace 
would be ex[)lained. If all this were certain, wo 
should not feel convinced that this holy drama was 
autochthonous Sainothracian ; it is so like to what 
happened and was performed at Eleusis that wo 
might naturally ascribe it to the reorganization 
under bdeusinian inthiencuis that the Kabeiroi- 
m^'steries underwent at the time when they were 
becoming pan-Hellenic. 

On the same analogies wo must suppose that 
besides a sacred drama there was some Upds \6yos 
in them, some exegesis, accompanied probably 
with (‘xhortation. And on a priori grounds we 
should believe that this would be connected with 
the doctrine of a future life and the f)romise of 
futures hap})iness ; for we could hardly understand 
how the 8amothracian could compete so success¬ 
fully throughout the later period of paganism with 
the other intluential m^xstery-initiat ions, such as 
the Eleusinian, the Bacchic, tluj Phrygian, and 
the b’.gyptian, if it proffered to its fivarai no such 
message of posthumous salvation as the others 
proclaimed. Moreover, the Kabeiroi, like the 
Eleusinian deitit^s, were powers of the shadowy 
world, the ghost-realm ; and the Greek mind 
would be sure to conclude that mystic communion 
with them would altect the lot of the departed 
spirit. Hence we may explain the growth of the 
legend that it was Derncter herself, the goddess 
who held the key of tlie Eleusinian l\ara<lise, who 
instituted the Kabeiric rites. The belief in posthu¬ 
mous rewards and punishments may have a moraliz¬ 
ing effect on conduct; and it is specially attested 
of the Barnothracian mysteries, and of these alone, 
that ‘ those who had partaken in these mysteries 
became more pious and more just, and in every 
respect better than their past selves.’^ 

A more intimate and more certain knowledge 
about these rites and the genuine Samothracian 
religion will perhaps never be attained. The 
evidence whicli has been used above is mainly 
indirect, incomplete, and vague. The Greeks 
themselves were confused in their view of these 
divinities, who for the meagreness of their legend 
and the dimness of their personality resemble more 
the Roman numina^ such as the Penates, than 
the clear Olympian figures of Hellas. 

Litbraturs.—C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamut, Kbnigsbere, 
1829, ii. 1109-1848 (collection and criticism of literary records); 

1 FtuxnuB, 7. 3 Diod. Sic. v. 49. 


Daremberg-Sag-lio,«.r.'Cal)iri’(F. Leiiormant, often untnist- 
worlh}'); L. Bloch, art. ‘ Mc'^’aloi Theui, in liuscher, ii. 2r)22ff.; 
O. Rubensohii, Die MiMcrienhnliijtuuu'r in Elemis und 
Sainofhrace, ; A. Coiize, Archaologische Unter- 

snchnmfcn auf Sninothrake, Vienna, JS75; L. Preller and 
C. Robert, Griechische Mythologie, gerlm, 1894, pp. 847-804. 

Lewis R. Earn ell. 

KABIR, KABlRPANTHlS.-i. LifeofKabir. 

—Kabir, an Indian teacher and religious reformer, 
flourished in N. India about A.D. 1440 to 1518. 
His origin is uncertain, and is the suhicct of 
various legends eurrent among his followers. 
According to one ai^count, his mother was a virgin 
widow, the daughter of a Rrahman. She accom- 
})anied her father, who was a follower of Ramanand, 
the great teacher of S. India, on a visit to the 
spiritual guide. Ramrinand, while blessing her, 
oflered her the usual wish that she might conceive 
a son, not knowing her state of widowhood. The 
sequel is variously rei)orted. It was impossible to 
recall the blessing ; but, while one version states 
that the mother abandoned the child to escape 
disgrace, another relates that Ramanand contrived 
that the child should be miraculously born from 
liis mother’s hand. All stories agree that the 
child was brought up by a weaver named Niru 
and bis wife Nima. The Kabirpanthis, or followers 
of Kabir, assert t hat the infant was an incarnation 
found by Nima tloating on a lotus in a tank near 
Benares. Similar legends are current regarding 
Kabir’s wife (Loi), son (Kamal), and daughter 
Kamaliya), all of whom are said to have had a 
niraculous birth. Throughout his life Kabir 
;)reaclied and worked as a weaver in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Benaiv s. Owing to his teachings he 
was an object of dislike both to Hindus and to 
Muhammadans, and it is said that he was de- 
nounce<l to Sikandar Lodi, king of Delhi, as laying 
claim to divine attributes, but escaped by his 
ready tongue. The Brahmans decried him as an 
associate with a woman of ill-fame and with Rae 
D/is, another religious tea(;her who was a ChaniAr, 
or leather-worker, despised for his low position. 
Kabir died at Maghar near Gorakhpur, and a 
lispute at once arose as to the dis}) 08 al of his 
rmnains, which were claimed by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, the former desiring to cremate 
ind the latter to bury them. While tliey wrangled, 
Kabir himself appeared and hade them raise the 
^loth which covered the corpse. Wdien this was 
lone, it was found that the body had vanished, 
>ut a heap of flowers occupied its place. Half of 
4iese were burnt after the Hindu custom at a sj^ot 
now known as Kabir Chaiira in Benares, and the 
'est were buried at Maghar, which became the 
eadquarters of the Muhammadan portion of the 
sect. A tomb was built there which was subse¬ 
quently repaired about 1567 by a Muhammadan 
nicer of the Mughal army. 

2, Influence and doctrine. — In the religious 
listory of India, Kabir occupies a place of great 
mportaiice. He was almost certainly a disciple 
f Ramanand, and thus belongs to the Vaisnava 
chool of thought. His teaching was the first 
mportant introduction of the.se tenets in N. India. 
But he was also conspicuous as the earliest thinker 
who tried to affect both Hindus and Muham- 
nadans. And, while his followers are still 
lumcrous,' the effects of his teaching are rendered 
till more important by the fact that it was one of 
lie main sources drawn on by Nanak Sh&h, the 
‘ounder of the Sikh religion. In explanation of 
Kabir’s constant references to Islam, J. Malcolm 
Asiat. Eesearches^ xi. [1810] 267) described him as a 
Muhammadan and a Sofi—statements which were 
Lotly contested by H,* H. Wilson {Religious Sects 

' At the census of 1901 the number returned wm 848,171 in 
.he Central Province*, United Provinces, Central India, and 
Bombay. The number Is certainly understated. 
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the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 69, note). G. H. 
Westcott of Lucknow, the most recent writer on 
tlie sect, is of o})inioii that Ivabtr was certainly a 
Muliammadan, and that he had at least some 
knowl(‘d{j^e of Sufi teacliinjj: {Ku/)ir mid the Kabir 
Panth, p. 37). Kaliir rejected entirely all the 
outward signs of Hinduism, as has been ilone in so 
many movements of reform. He acknowledged 
no caste distinctions, saw no virtue in ascetittism, 
fasting, and almsgiving, and despised the six 
schools of Hindu pliiloso}»hy. As an unlettered 
man of hjw origin, he probably liad no deej) 
ac(|uaintance with the last, 'khe Hindu theogony 
Mas ruthlessly con<lemned. Belief in a Supreme 
Being is the foundation of the teaching; but, 
although the name of Kam is use<l, it is clear 
throughout that the incarnation of Visnu is not 
meant. ^Salvation is to be gained, not by acujuisi- 
tion of knoM’ledge or by good M'orks, but by faith 
{bh(t/cti[vA. art. BiiAKTi-M/UUJ a]). 

In its ess(mce the t(;aching is thus another 
instance of the revolt of simphi minds against the 
deadening weight of ritual, mystery, and confusing 
complications of thought with Mdiich Brahmanism 
and Islam are overlaid. If God had desire<l cirtmm- 
cision. He would have sent men circumcise<l into 
the world. If by circumcision a man becoimcs a 
Muhammadan, what is to happen to M’omen ? Of 
what benetit is cleaning your mouth, counting 
your beads, performing ablution, and bowing in 
temples, when, while you mutter your prayers, or 
journey to Mecca and Medina, deceitfulness is in 
your heart? If by wearing a sacred thread a man 
be(‘omes a Brjlhman, what do Ma)m(ui wear ? 'I’he 
God of all religions is the same. To ’Ali and 
Bam we ow'e our existence, and should therefore 
shoM' similar tenderness to all that live. The city 
of Hara (another name of Kam) is to the east, and 
that of 'All to the M'cst; but ex[)lore your om’Ii 
hearts, for there are both Kam and Karim (a name 
of (jod). 'The worship of many gods is wrong. 
Mdi/d (‘delusion’; see art. Maya) created them, 
and, jis they have sprung from sin, so are tlu^y the 
cause of sin in others. In the search for God a 
guide is necessary, who has liimself learned to 
knoM' God. And a teacher should not be accepted, 
as the Biahman is by the Hindu, without being 
testc<l. When the nuLst<‘r is blind, M’hat is to 
become of the scholar? When the blind leads the 
blind, both Mill fall into the M’ell. Yet the master 
is helpless when the scholar is unapt. It is blowing 
through a bamboo to teach Musdom to the dull. 
The scriptures are of value, but must not be rated 
too highly. 

Most important in the positive doctrines of 
Kabir is that of ^ahda, the Word, and this teach¬ 
ing is one of the most striking of the many 
parallels betM'een Christianity and the preaching 
of Kabir. In orthodox Hindu thought knoM'ledge 
can be attained by perceptio/i and inference. The 
Vaisnava teachers added Sahda, M'hich includes 
both divine inspiration and the word of the teaidier. 
There are many words, and there is a great diU’er- 
ence betM^een them. Accept the true Word. If 
man wishes to know the truth, let him investigate 
the Word. Without finding the gateway of the 
Word, man will ever be astray. Without the 
Word the Sctstras are blind. There are many 
words, but take the pith of them. Kabir says, 
‘ I am a lover of the Word which has shown me 
the unseen (God).’ It would appear probable that 
Kabir did not recognize a distinct heaven and hell, 
but regarded these names as symbolic of happiness 
and misery in this world. Transmigration was 
certainly a feature in his doctrine. Modern Kabir- 
anthis, however, believe that the soul enters 
eaven or hell between successive periods of re¬ 
birth. 


Kabir’s teaching was purely oral, and through¬ 
out N, India thousands of rliymiug couplets are 
current M'hich are ascribed to him. In addition, 
he and his successors are responsible for a large 
number of hymns, odes, and doctrinal or argu¬ 
mentative poems. These have been collected, and 
a few have been published. Wilson gives a list 
of 20 works included in the Khds Grantha, or 
pur excellence, at Kabir Chaura, but Westcott 
has obtained ladereiiccs to 82 in .addition to eigdit 
of those ment ioned by Wilson. The great majority 
are still in manuscript only. It is probable th.at 
the first collection of K.abir’s sayings Mas not 
compih'il earlier than 50 years aft(‘r bis death. Of 
most .authority is the Bijak (litiually ‘invoice- or 
account-book’), Mdiich has been printed with com¬ 
mentaries. It was compiled by liluigo Das, one of 
Kabir’s immediate discijiles, and contains specimens 
of the various classes of jioems referred to above. 
A number of sayings .attributed to Kabir are 
included in the Adi Granth of the Sikhs (tr. 
Macaulille, 'I'he Sikh Hclhjion, vi. 142-316). 

3 . The Kabirpanthls.—-The community has not 
escaj)ed sectarian division. As aheady immtioned, 
Magh.ar is the headqu.arters of the iVfuhammadan 
lolloM'ers of Kabir, who keep aloof from the 
Hindus. The latter recognize tM'o main divisions. 
The Hindu shrine at Maghar is only a branch of 
the main establishment at Ihmares, and one version 
d.ates the a] pointment of the first Hindu inahant 
(‘religious superior’) at Maghar in 1764. But a 
second establishment exists in Chattisgarh in the 
Central Brovincixs, founded by Dharm Das, a 
Bania M'ho is said to have been rebuked for idolatry 
by Kabir himself. As in the case of so many 
reforming movements in Hinduism, there is a 
tendency to relapse into ritualism and exclusive¬ 
ness. Though Kabir preached against caste, the 
modern Kabirpantbis prefer that members of the 
unide.an castes should join other sects, and should 
not M^e.ar the rosary of M'ooden beads which marks 
their oM'n members. Members of the twi(!e-born 
castes in ad<lition wear t\\v, janeo, or sacred thread, 
of the Hindus. A M'oman may also wear the 
rosary, but not before marriage, and she may 
not become a disciple of her husband’s spiritual 
guide, for disciples of the same teadier are 
regarded as brother and sister. An elaborate 
C(uemony of initiation is performed, which includes 
the consumption of water used for washing the 
feet of the he.ad meihant, representing the master, 
and a betel leaf. On the latter the secret name 
of God is inscribed with dew. It is called the 
parwdria, or passport, and is said to re[)resent the 
body of Kabir. An important feature in the 
ceremony is the communication of a secret uuintra, 
or text. In the Dharm Das section there are 
several mantras, and the ceremonies of initiation 
ditter in a number of details. Every Sunday and 
on the last day of the lunar month a fast is 
observed, followed in the evening by a religious 
meal, at M’hich a service is read, and an address 
delivered by a mahant, while hymns are also 
sung. A later ceremony follows, of even greater 
solemnity, and resembling the Communion service 
in Christianity. When in extremis, the dying 
receive the holy water and betel leaf described in 
connexion with initiations. Monastic life is en¬ 
couraged, and women may be admitted to the 
order, if found qualified, after a probation of two 
years. They are usually widows or the wives 
of men who have joined the order. Branches of 
the community are ministered to by mahants 
who receive authority from the head mahant. 
As a rule, at present the mahants are not men 
of great learning, though some are acquainted 
with Tulasi D^’s JRamayajia and the Bhdgavad- 
gitci. 
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LlTRRATiTRK.—The best account of tlie sect is coiitaiiietl in 
G. H. Westcott, Kahir and th<> Kalnr Panth, Cawnpore, 
1907, which inehales a l/ihlioLrraphy. A «.Mirio\is coniparisoii 
between the teaching of I\ahir aiai ('l)iristianily was ina^lc by 
Pandit Waiji Bechar, a pastor of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church in the Kaira district, (.Jnjanlt. His conclusions were 
published in a hook called Kahir ('hantra (Gujarati), Surat, 
1881 Refercnoe must also he made to H. H. Wilson, lielnjinui 
Sect's of the, Hindus, hondon, 1S(U, i. 08-98, and especially tc 
M. A. Macanliffc, The Sikdi Reliuion, Oxford, 1909, vi. 1‘22-:UC 
For a brief sunimarv. see also R. G. Bhandarkar, 

^aivisni, etc. (UIA ’P iii. b), Strassburjf, 1913, pp. 07-73. 

li. Burn. 

KACHARIS.— See Bodos. 

KACHHI. —An important aorricultnral tribe 
in N. liulia, an oifsiioot of the Kurini. At tlb 
Census of 1011 they numbered 1,304,206, the major 
ity of whom are found in the United Provinces o 
Agra and Oudh, Central India, and tlie Centra! 
Provinces. Tlieir name is usually derived from Skr, 
kaksa, ‘hank,’ ‘enclosure,’ or knrsa, ‘furrow’ 
but they claim connexion witli the K.achlnvalia sep 
of Rajputs, who assert totemie association with tlr 
tortoise {kachchhnpa). The Katthhi are among tic 
best agriculturists in N. India, s[)C( 9 ally devotiu! 
themselves to the growth of the more valuable 
crofis, such as vegidahles, sugar-cane, and opium 
Practically all arc Hindus ; and, if they (;an he sai» 
to belong to any sect, they prefer the Sakta, am; 
worsliiji the goddess Durga more especially 

in lier form as Sitala, the smallpox goddess, whom 
they propitiate in March-A[nil and June-.July 
witli ollcrings of cakes, sweetim'ats, and money 
which ,M.r (3 ri'ceived by ( he or pot (er-pric‘st 

who attends her slirine. Except wiicii they make 
pilg'rimages to the shrines of the griviter goils, they 
pay little regard to the orthodox deities of tin? 
Hin<]u pantheon, and devote themselves to the cult 
of tlie groun of minor local gods, wlio are suf)j»os(Ml 
to protect them from trouhle and cause the increase 
of their crops. Such in the United Pro\inces are 
Nagarsen, one of tin? deities controlling disease ; 
Chamar, who, if lie be not piopitiated with gifts of 
sweetmeats, incense, and red lead at the lloli .and 
Divali festivals, stops the milk of cows and Imlla- 
loes ; l.ril Mani, ‘red jewel,’ the household god, to 
whom cakes and sweetmeats are dedicated and 
subse(|uen(ly eaten by tlie worship[)er and his 
family ; and Bhumiya, god of the soil, who is 
patron of the village and its jieople, the male 
partner of Dliarti Mata, Mother Eharth. The 
malevolent deity most feared is Hisrui, ‘ the poison¬ 
ous one’ (Skr. vi.yi, ‘poison’), who brings ophthal¬ 
mia on those wlio neglect her worship. It is 
believed that her priest can bring this dise.ase on 
sinners by lighting a fire and throwing hot coals 
on her image. VViien a person is alHicted in this 
way, he la^^s aside seven cowrie-shells, a piece of 
turmeric, and some charcoal, as a mark of liis vow 
to make a itilgriniage to tlie shrine of (he goddess 
at Sankisa in tlie E’arrnkhahad District, United 
Provinces. The presentation of a silver coin here 
ensures immunity from the disease. People who 
are too poor to undertake this journey endeavour 
to appease the angry goddess by going a mile or so 
in the direction of her temple, and making an offer¬ 
ing in a field which must he beyond the boundary 
of tlie village in Avliich they live. With this cult 
of the minor gods is combined that of local 
Muhammadan saints like Madar Sahib of Makan- 
pur, or that at the tomb of some martyr of the faith, 
as Shahid or Sayyid Mard. Among the Kiichhi 
of the Deccan there are indications of a form of 
totemism in the regard paid at marriages to the 
guardian {devak) of the union, which usually con¬ 
sists of an axe and leaves of four species of the 
sacred fig-tree and mango, which are tied to a post 
in the marriage halls at the houses of both bride 
and bridegroom. 


I.lTRKATmiE.-For the United Provinees W. Crooke, PC, 
iii. 81 ; for the Kevak of tlie iJenoan . )}(, xull. (1886) pt. 
i p 288; J. M. Campbell, Sotrs oa Me .Spirit Ikuis of Di hej 
a,!.i (■li.dem, Kombay, IS-.'i, I’-. 8 IT-I J- G. 
and Exoaamu. London, ItiU), ii. 2781T. ,V. CltOOKK. 


KACHINS.—See liuilMA. 


KAFIRS.— See Fantu. 

KAFIRISTAN.—Kiifnistan, or ‘the land of 

the inlidel,’ almo.st certainly is no longer correctly 
dcscrihed by that e})ithet. Since it was vi.sited by 
the present writer, who left the country in 1861, 
tlie Amir of Kabul is believed ellectually to have 
cumiuered every one of its numerous tribes who 
were continuously engaged in internecine lighting. 
No doubt among the old people the ancient gods 
are worshipped secretly still; but the fornier 
picturesque ceremonial, the dancing, the feasting, 
the oratorical invocatimi of favourite deities, must 
have given jil/ice now to the austere rites of the 
religion of Islam, the self-righteousness, and the 
dignified authority of its priests. Fanaticism will 
be prevalent among the yoiingor men, t.aken away, 
many of them, as boys to Kabul and returned as 
zealots of the new faith, and also among the ordi¬ 
nary rank and tile of the converts, for naturally 
it is among the most recent rtHT'uits of any religion 
that, on the average, the highest entliusiasm pre¬ 
vails. There is little jirobahility that th(‘ Kaiirs 
will ever lapse hack to j),'iganism. Muhamma¬ 
danism has a singular at tract ion for Orientals, and, 
once accepted by a peopltg it rarely semiis to lose 
its hold upon tlieir (‘onseienees or its insi,s(ent in- 
llnenee nj>on tludr outlook u))un life, their maiinei's, 
and their ways of thought. 

Tliis country, Kriliri.- 8 tan, is pressed in hedween 
Afghanistan and ("liitial, Badakhshan and the 
Kunar \h‘ilIoy. More exactly it is situa(t*d ia*- 
tween latitude 34° 30' and latitudi' 36 , and from 
about longitude 70“ to longitude TU 30'. It is one 
of tlie most diHiimlt and intricate mountain places 
of tlie world, harsh, inhosjutahle, and full of peril, 
both from the physii'al dangers of crag, pre¬ 
cipice, and howling torrent, ami heeanse of its 
superfluity of lurking-jilaces for robbers and 
assassins, in the great somhio forest.s or the 
mtmaeing deliles ; every big rock, wall, hush, and 
ruin has to he watched svispioiously by the trav¬ 
eller and approached with wariness. The total 
extent of this isolated country, for long centuries 
an impregnable island of p.aganism, waslied on all 
sides by an implacable sea of Muhammadanism, is 
prohalAy not mure than .'iOOO si^uare miles. Noth¬ 
ing authoritatively definite is known about the 
history of the inliahitants. Obviously they are 
the descendants of many broken peoples. Erob- 
ahly the upper and better featured clas.ses repre¬ 
sent, in the main, certain ancient colonists of 
E^astern Afghanistan, tinctured very likely with 
Greek blood, wlio, refusing to accept Islilm in the 
10 th cent., were hurtled out by the fervid mission¬ 
ary swordsmen from pleasant cultivated lands into 
lie blank and hopeless mountain country, where 
-hey fell upon more or less aboriginal folk, still 
epresented, it would seem, in at least one desolate 
high valley, whom they conquered and slew or 
enslaved. 

Qualitative analysis of the Kafir tribes, especi- 
illy of those of the border valleys, is out of the 
question ; tine-shaped heads, fair skins, wise brows, 
ire found almost exclusively among the chief and 
nost powerful families of sept or tribe, but often 
3ven here there are to be found also the sloping 
'orehead, the restless eye, the coarse features, the 
dark colouring of the slave, or, again, the strange 
bird-like profile of the wild and fierce nondescript 
degenerate. Sometimes in the same family in the 
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Basli<^qil Valley one perceives the oddest dillerences 
between the children—a result no doubt of the 
indillevent selection of noly^^ainous wives and the 
nrevailiii^^ moral sexual laxity. The slow and 
neavy-featiired clansmen of a remote valley, parti¬ 
cularly dillicult of access, seem curiously like 
one another in form and feature ; that, however, 
may be merely the common illusion of a hurried 
traveller, who is apt to i<lentify the type while 
ignoring its variations. Usually the chief men 
and the priests are Aryan-looking, sometimes 
remarkably so ; and it may be added, with some¬ 
thing approaching to certainty, that such a type 
never reveals itself among the poorer tribesmen 
or among the artisan, the field, or the domestic 
slaves. Difficult as it is to generalize concerning 
a congeries of peoples such as constitute the Kafirs 
of to-day, especially those living near the Eastern 
borders of the country, it may be stated broadly 
that in character they all display a curious lack 
of simplicity. With remarkable powers of secrecy 
and tenacity, they can persevere remorselessly in 
an intrigue or a plot uecided upon many years 
previously. Possibly their most prominent general 
peculiarities are an inordinate cupidity, an casd , 
aroused fier('eness of jealousy, and a ca[)a(‘ity fni j 
bitter, suicidal, inter-tribal hatred. They are e^e.• : 
ready to starve themselves for the sake of I 

ing. Plackiiiailing they look upon as a vu i e: 
it shows ability and forceJulness. A belief i,. the 
value of vague or pointed thrt'ats is det'ply on- ' 
grained in their nature. A head-man, whose little 
son lay v(‘ry ill, once declared with a iiHUia' i:;.’- i 
gesture against h(',aven that, if the child dic(i, 
lie would turn Musalman. No one dreamt of 
accusing him of blas])hemy ; he was ap})lau(lcd for 
his wisdom and energy. Kahrs are untruthful. 
A plausihle lie passes as the proof of a sagacious 
intcdleelual man. Obviously they hold the belief, 
common to so many wild {jconle, that the truth 
merely because it is the truth must be harmful 
to a man. They are boast ful and fond of admira¬ 
tion, which, ackhsl to a justiliable fear of the 
physical power of majorities, gives a remarkable 
sanction to public opinion. Kafirs have no fear 
of dying, although they cannot comprehend any¬ 
one committing suicide. Melancholy is unknown. 
They have a really wonderful sense of per.sonal 
dignity ; at all the religious festivals and sacrifices 
they Htrik(} the observer as equally cheerful and 
8eli-res])ecting. Tn his own way a Kalir is a 
model of politeness. At once and gracefully ho 
yields precedence to a su})erior and unall'cctedly 
takes his own proper position. In spite of his 
avarice, which at times amounts almost to a 
disease, he is very hospitable. However grudg¬ 
ingly ho may be so, he liare not disobey the un¬ 
alterable laws on this subject. Family affection 
is not very strong. Some of the tribes are in the 
habit of selling little girls, .sometimes even chil¬ 
dren nearly related to them, but as a rule it is 
the female offspring of their slaves that they 
dispose of in this way. Poys are rarely, if ever, 
thus treated. Nevertheless, Kafirs are kindly in 
family relationshij). A man is fond of his old 
parents ; his delight in a son is remarkable. They 
are never rough or cruel to animals. There is no 
special fondness shown for do^^ which are em¬ 
ployed mainly for hunting and as house-guards. 
Goats are treated as domestic pets ; but no reluc¬ 
tance is ever shown to kill them for food. Bulls 
and cows, accustomed to be handled gently, do 
not require to be bound when sacrificed. One 
man talces the animal by the horns, gently depress¬ 
ing the head, while a second, with the stroke of an 
axe, divides the cervical spine. Kafirs are wonder¬ 
fully brave. In little parties of two or three they 
penetrate stealthily into hostile villages many 


miles beyond their own frontier. They stab 
the victims right and left as they sleej), and cut 
off ears as trophies and as certificates of actual 
deeds; then they race back to their own deej) forests 
with a hue and cry of the whole countryside after 
them. They tre s])lendi(lly loyal to one another, 
and habitua- y i)erform high acts of self-sacrihce 
for comrade^ in war. They are intensely quarrel¬ 
some amon themselves. It is a sign of virility 
to take UT a quarrel at the instant. But, if 
quarrelling s a manly virtue, peace-making is very 
sacred. ^ 'den, boys, and even dogs are separated 
at the fii t indication of a probable light. Any 
one w 0 will not help in sto]»ping a village row 
at ai moment is looked upon as unworthy. 
Noth tg resembling religious intolerance exists. 
The en are extremely sociable, many possessing 
a sei so of quiet humour. Their badinage with 
won T) is, of course, obscene to our way of think¬ 
ing j id their jokes have much of the same nature, 
biu( I'lCy are highly amused ai ironical remarks, 
;cj • H *‘'0 at even the mikhest af,tempt at repartee. 
K 1 • natural for a Kafir to thieve as it is lor him 
to V at< li his flocks and lierds. It is, in short, the 
1 s of his life. Little children are trained 

nrA e) couraged to steal. The killing of an in- 
fii\nliiil, mciely as a human being, is looked 
O’ as a triMal affair exccfd as the basis for 
t>cu>kuig and vainglory, unhss indeed the slain 
man bfi.pi)encd to belong to the slayer’s tribe, when 
grave trouble, In^avy compensation, or even the 
cLivirg out of the murderer into an outcasts’ 
vr in^y3 of refuge would certainly follow. In the 
case also of the victim being a member of a neigh- 
b( ariiig tribe, friendly at the time, serious corn- 
] lications and dillicultics would follow. In the 
opinion of an average tribesman, a lino, manly 
character, essentially a ‘good’ man, must be a 
successful homicide. He must also bo an active 
hill climber, one always ready to take up a 
quarrel, and known to be of an amorous disposition. 
If, besides possessing these popular qualities, he 
is an agile and untiring dancer at religious festi¬ 
vals, a sure shot with bow and arrows or with the 
matchlock, and a sound cpioit player, he combines 
most of the characteristics of a really admirable 
person ; but even with all these advantages ho will 
possess no real inlluenco in his tribe unless he 
either is w'calthy himself or belongs to a family 
ri(;h in flocks or lierds. 

The Kalir religion is a debased form of idolatry, 
with a certain a<imixture of ancestor-worship and 
perhaps traces of fire-worship also. Gods and god¬ 
desses are many in number, and in different villages 
and among dilferent tribes hold varying positions 
in local estimation. Imra, the Creator, Moni (com¬ 
monly sfioken of as ‘the Prophet’), Gish (the war- 
god), Bagisht, Dizane, Krumai, and Nirmali are 
highly esteemed and pojmlar everywhere. It is 
nearly certain that the same gotl, goddess, or in¬ 
ferior deity is called by a different name by different 
tribes, but, even allowing for this, there are many 
of the ^odling.s who must be entirely disregarded 
except in particular villages. The difliculty in 
getting information from the Kafirs about their 
beliefs is extreme, although they are more inclined 
to open their hearts on such subjects to a Christian 
than to a Muhammadan, for they consider that a 
Christian is in some sense a relation because he 
also is always called opprobriously a Kalir by the 
Musalman nriests. A further difficulty is this— 
the people Know seemingly little with anything 
like precision about their own theology. An in¬ 
quirer is constantly referred from one old man to 
another without final bciielit. When it does not 
bore him, cross-examination, if at all prolonged or 
minute, puts a Kalir to sleep, or he jumps up and 
not infrequently rushes from his questioner. Prob- 
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ably iis a result of iiiixiiiij: on Mie frontiers of tbei 
country vvitli tlieir Mus.ihnrin iK'i^lilKuirs, whe* 
at peace, and hearin.L^ llieir rcdi^don scorned, (h 
Kabrs, at any rate the V'>nn^^er portion, are ii 
dined to treat it cynically and with scepticisii 
Fiaspiently two or three wa^^:,dsh youths will hur 
lesque the eerenionies of their faith. Kut every 
where tlie war-Ko<l (iish is popular and respected 
and in liis worsliij) at least there is reinarkahh 
sincerity, even aiiioii^ the lif^dit-hearted youn^^e 
men. Tlie ohier people, thouj^di undouhteill 
devout, seem to abandon their faith without ver 
poignant regret. In the inner valleys of Presungm 
the atmos{)here is more distinctly religious. Devils 
villages arc continually met with. Did water¬ 
courses, long fallen to ruin, are universally believe’ 
to have been constructed by god or goddess. Dee_ 
imprints of divine or daunonic hands are sliowi 
on many a rock face. There, jealously guarded 
is an iron pillar thrust in the ground by Imra hirn 
self, and likewise a sacretl hole to look down whici 
is certain death. Fertile lands consecrated t' 
the Creator lie untouched by the plough, and th 
most famous temple in Kaliristan, also dedicated 
to Imra, is to he found in this valley. 

In Kjilir theology there is both a heaven and a 
hell. The universe is divided into Urdesh, the 
upper world, the abode (^f tlui gods, IMichdesh, the 
earth, and Yurdesh, the ri'gion under the earth 
but both heaven and hell are in Yurdesh, which i;- 
reached through a great pit guarded at its mouth 
by Maramalik, a custodian created for that pur¬ 
pose by Imra. Once passed into Yurdesh, no one 
ever r(durns to the up{)er w'orld. At death a 
man’s breath, his soul—the \vord shon has the 
double nu'aning—enters and becomes at once a 
vague shadowy form, such as we see in drtjams. 
The elect wander about as shades in a paradise 
in Yurdesh termed Hisht, while the wicked are 
always burning in fire. Worship consists in be¬ 
having in a digiiilied .and (duauful manruT at the 
sacrifices of animals, looked upon obviously as an 
entertainment, ifi dancing, in the singij)g of hymns, 
and in invocations to the gods. Fairicjs as well as 
deities have to be propiti.ated by ollerings. 'I'he 
most common form of profane swearing is ‘May 
the curse of Imra strik(!you!’ ilcsides gods and 
goddesses and inferior goAli ngs, one hears much of 
demons, the chief of whom is Yiish. The high 
priest of one of the h'astern tribes gave the present 
writer the following information : 

Imra is tlie Creator of all thinu^s in heaven and earth. By the 
breath of hia mouth he endowed with life hia ‘prophets’ Moiii, 
Gish, .Sataram, and the rest; but Pizane (a u'-odfless) sj)nvnf< into 
existence from his right breast. Bagisht alone among them all 
wag horn after the manner of ineii. In a<idilioii, Imra also 
created seven daughters whose spe-cial jirovince it is to waU-h 
over agricult ure. As the time for sowing .'ipj)roacheg goats are 
sacrificed in their honour. The fairies and the demons were 
created hy Imra, hut the latter gave so much trouble to the 
whole world that Moni with divine permission nearly exter¬ 
minated them. 

Most of the religious stories, told by this high 
authority and otlicrs, were bald, lengthy, and 
inconsequential, and of interest merely as show¬ 
ing the mental position at which the Kjlfirs bad 
arrived—horses with swords concealed in their 
ears, women created out of golden goatskin churns, 
the removal of the sun and the moon from the 
sky and their concealment for a time in the interior 
of a mountain, and so on. There were narratives 
of a sacred tree whose branches w ere seven familic.s 
of brothers, each seven in number, while the trunk 
was Dizane and the roots Nirmali, another godde.ss. 
And there were narratives of I5ab& Adam and his 
wife, who vvitli their forty children once upon a 
time in Kashmir were all sleeping in pairs, and when 
they awoke in the morning no single couple under¬ 
stood the language of any other couple. Imra then 
ordered them to set forth and populate the whole 


world. With unfeigned reluctance, since every¬ 
body loves the country of Kjislmiir, tlicy obeyed 
the divine order. I^loiistrous snakes, it seems, 
once existed : they were attacked and slain by 
a mighty god ; the blood of one of tliese fabu- 
lou.s re[)tile.s forms a tarn {)ointed out to the 
traveller to the present day. Imra is sacrificed 
to freqmmtiy, but not more so than seveial other 
gods. At tlie religious festivals and funeral dances 
he receives thri*e rounds ot stamj)ing and slinllling 
by the quaintly dressed perfornuus, but vvithout 
any of the enthusiasm v\ liieh is inlusetl into the 
exercises in honour of Dish, or the comicality of 
step and posturing which is necessary to please the 
gocldes.s Knimai. Kvery village has its temples, 
'riie.se are also to he found on t he roadside far away 
from any dwelling-houses. Usually these temples 
or shrines are sni.all, mostly about 5 ft. sijuare, 
and perhaps 6 ft. liigh. The lower two-thirds con¬ 
sist of rubble ma.sonry built between frames of 
axe-sqiiared timbers. The top is almost entirely 
of wood with small windows in front, through 
which the idol or sacred stone can he seen. They 
are very often ornamented with poles at the 
corners, upon vvliich are hung fragments of iron 
resembling tongueless hells, iron .scull-pieces, and 
other trophies placed there in memory of some 
suc(!essful raid. Occasionally a shrine is elabop 
at<*ly and prettily carved. Gish, tlie war-god, is 
tlie most devoutly admired of all the jiantlieon. 
do liken a Kafir to Gish is to pay him the highest 
possible eomplinient, while nothing can be in better 
taste tlian to call a woman ‘Gish Istri,’i.e. ‘the 
wife of Gish.’ Gish killed fabulous iiunihers of 
enemies—llazrat'Ali, Hasan and Husain, in short, 
every famous Musalmfin the Kafirs ever lieanl of. 
SoriHi Kdlirs even say that Gish’s eartlily name, was 
Yazid. The most popular of the goddi^sses is 
Dizane. Any one having a son horn to liini in 
he preceding year oilers a goat in sacriliceon the 
^otldess’s annual festival day. Diz;ine jirotects 
he growing wheat crop; Nirmali, tlie Kafir Lueina, 
akes care of lying-in women and watches over 
hildren. The sjiecial retreats for women are 
rider her peculiar i»ro((;ctioii. Krurnai is a popu- 
ar godiless ; she lives high upon the great snow 
lountains, hut is chietly remarkable hy reason 
f tlie comical dance in her honour, which in- 
ariahiy ends the performances at the regular 
eremonies after eacli of the chief gods has been 
aiiced to in turn. 

Litkrati RF,.—H. W. Bellew, Afghanistan and the Afghans, 
.■ondon, 1879; A. H. MacMahon, 'J'he Southern Borders of 
Afghanistan, do. 1897; G. S. Robertson, The Kafirs of th^ 
iindu-Kush, <lo. 18116; C. E. Tate, iS'orthem Afghanistan, 
:dinburgh, 1888. GEORGE iSCOTT KOBERTSON. 

KAHAR (Skr. skandhakdra, ‘ one who carries 
oads on his shoulders’).—A tribe of litter-bearers, 
cultivators, and labourers. At the Census of I9II 
hey numbered 1,838,098. In Bengal those who 
rofess to be orthodox Hindus generally worship 
liva and the iakti, or female element, the pro- 
lortion of Vai^navas being very small. 

‘ Members of the Rawini sub-caste observe a peculiar worship 
lionourof Ganesa on the seventh day of the waxinp moon of 
irtik (Octoher-NovemberX when, accompanied by Brahmans, 
riey proceed to a wood and make offerings of vegetables, fruits, 
.nd sweetmeats under an amid tree (Phyllanthus emblicafi but 
ever sacrifice any animal. A feast is then given to the Brah- 
ans, after which the Kahiirs dine and drink spirits to excess, 
'he entertainment of Brahmans on this day is accounted as 
leritorious as the gift of five cows on any other occ^asion. In 
ddition to D^k, KarU, Bandi, Goraiya, Dharam RAj, SokhA, 
ambhunAth, and RAm ThAkur, whose worship is common 
iroughout Behar, the caste pay special reverence to a deified 
ahAr called DAmubir, before whose effigy, rudely daubed in red 
nd black paint, goats are sacrificed and betel leaves, sweet- 
neats, and various kinds of cakes offered at marriages, during 
larvest time and when illness or disaster threatens the house- 
old. As a rule these rites are performed only by the members 
f the family, who share the offerings among themselves. In 
hagalpur, however, the Maithil or KanauJiA Brahmans, who 
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serve the caste as priests of the greater pods, are called in to 
sacrifice to Diiniubir, and receive half of the offerings as their 
perquisite. Mondays, VV'edncsda.vB, and Fridays are the days 
set apart for the worship of D.iniubir ’ (Itislcy, 7’C, i. 37‘2). 

In the United Provinces they ari; j^enerally ortho¬ 
dox Hindus, but are seldom initiated into any 
special sect. They ofler to Bhairon, an impersona¬ 
tion of tlie male partner of the Earth-c^odd(?ss, a 
jT^oat, pulse cakes, and spirits ; to Mahahir or 
Hanuman, the monkey-god, clothes, Brahmanical 
cords, and garlands of llowers ; to the Pafn'lioii Ihr 
(see Pachpi iaYA.s) the ollering is a kid and sj>irit.s. 
In Jhaiisi there is a curious combination of llindu 
and Musalnian usage. When a person worships 
Devi, a Muhammadan and a butcher accompany 
him to the slirine. The Muhammadan pronounces 
the invocation {kalivia), and plunges the knife 
into the throat of the victim, and the butcher 
cleans the carca.ss, which the worshipper and his 
friends cook and eat. They cultivate the water 
nut {Trapa bispinosa) and melons. When planting 
the former, they worship a local deity Siloman Baba 
and his hrotht r Madhu Baha ; when sowing melons, 
they add to the.se a third godling, Ghatauriya- Baha. 
All the.se deities have platforms erected on the 
banks of rivers and tanks, and are supposed to 
protect crops sown near such places. When thi'y 
go out iishingor start carrying a litter, they invoke 
Kalu Kahar, a deceased worthy of the triix;. In 
the Uccean they are known as Bhoi and in Madras 
as Best ha. 

Litkraturb. — H. H. Risley, TO, Calcutta, 1891, i. 370 fT. ; 
W. Croolce, 7’C, do. 1896, iii. 9'.’ff. ; yiNQ ii. 85, 87 ; B(J wii, 
[18S4] 163ff. ; E. Thurston, Castes and Trihr.s, Madras, 1909, 

t-isfr. W. Ckooke. 

KAILAS, KAILASA (the name is probably of 
Tibetan origin).—A mountain in Tibet, l^ing N. of 
the sacred lake Manasarowar, and rising to an 
altitude of 21,830 ft. —less than that of (Jurhl 
Maiidhata (25,8(30 ft.), the peak which Hanks the 
lake region on the south. It is gernually i<lcntilied 
by Hindus with Mount Mem, wiiich by otliers is 
supposed to be one of the group of mountains N. 
and W. of Kasmir. The legends connoctod with 
this world-mountain cannot he given in iletail. 

‘ On the Hurninit of Mcru,' according to Atkinson (llitnalai/an 
Gazetteer, ii. (1881] '.Z91 f., quoting the Puranas), ‘ is the city of 
Pralinia, and, like lilaineuts from the root, of ihe lotus, numerous 
mountains project from its base. Within, Meru is adorned 
with the self-moving cars of the gods, like heaven ; in its petals, 

1 say, they tlwell with their consijrts. There rcsidi's Brahma, 

od of gods, with four faces ; tlie greatest of those who know the 

’edas ; the greatest of the great gods, also of the inferior ones. 
There is the court of Brahma, consisting of the whole earth, of 
all those who grant the object of one’s wishes; thousands of 

reat gods are in this beautiful court; there also dwell the 

rahinari^is.' 

Kailflsa is especially the abode of ^iva and his 
consort. Its shape is roughly like that of a Hindu 
temple, witli a part of the conical summit removed ; 
this, with its resemblance to the phallic symbol 
{I'hga), possibly was the cause of its sanctity. It 
is a famous place of Hindu pilgrimage, the route 
of which is jirescrihed in tlie Hindu scriptures 
(Sherring, Western Tibet, p. 49 f.). Hitherto the 
difliculty of the journey has prevented the assembly 
of largo bodies of pilgrims ; but, now that under 
the treaty of Lhasa western Tibet is being opened 
up to the people of India, it will probably be more 
largely frequented {ib. p. 144). It is equally sacred 
to Buddhists. Followers of both religion.s niarch 
solemnly round it, the length of the actual circuit 
being about 25 miles and the journey occupying 
on an average three days. At one point is the 
Gaiiri-kiind, the lake sacred to Gauri, ‘the yellow, 
brilliant one,’ the consort of Siva. This remains 
perpetually frozen. 

‘ As sotne persons measure their length on the ground for the 
entire distance, and others are aged and aci'ompanieil by 
women, and others again linger im the road, eitlier for contem¬ 
plation or to bathe in the icy waters of the Oaun-knnd(though 
the ordinary pilgrim merely breaks the ice and puts a little of 


the water on his head), it is easy to see that the time occujccd 
by the journev varies very greatly. One and all condemn ihe 
recnrd-lneaker, who hurries round in as short a lime as possililc, 
and they apply to him the opprobrious opitliet of khi-kor, the 
man who runs round like a dog ’ {ib. p. 279 f.). 

Literatcrk.-- The most recent account, with photographs, 
is that of C. A. Sherring, Western Tibet and the Jinti.di 
Borderland, London, IftOO. For the TTindu legends of .M<‘rii see 
E. T. Atkinson, IJunnlai/an Gazetteer, ii. (Allahabad, ]hS4) 
284, 289 IT., 8i)G. The Til)eLan Buddhist version is given by 
L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, Ixindon, 1895, p. 77 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

KALAM .—Kaldm (lit. ‘conversation’) is ap¬ 
parently a translation of the (Jreek StaXeKrtK-ti, used 
oy IMato in a sense approaching that in which 
‘metaphysics’ is ordinarily used, and contrasted 
with ipLffTLKiq, of which the Arabic rendering is 
jadal, occasionally employed as a synonym of 
kaldm. The two ari; sonudimes coupled with 
falsafah, the Arabized form of tlie Greek (pCKoaoepla. 
The kaldm is sometimes ])ara])hrased as ‘ Funda¬ 
mentals of Religion’ (icy?7/ al-dhi), i.e. the study 
of the ultimate concepts which religion involves. 
That study, according to a manual of general 
information compiled in the 4th Islamic, cent. 
[Mafdtik al-iilum), deals with seven subjects: 
mctajihysical teelinicalilies ; the founders and dog¬ 
ma? of Islainie. sects; ('liristian technicalities and 
sects ; Jewisli tc'chniealities and sects ; the opinions 
of the philosophic schools; paganism; and the 
list of mota]>hysical questions. It is clear from 
this statement that the matter included in the 
krtUr/n is mainly theological controversy — between 
Muslims and members of other religious coni- 
mnnitie.s, philosophi'rs and atlieists, but also 
ber'vi en Muslims of dilferent sects. 

B(‘fore the end of the Broi>het’s life ho had dis- 
■•,ov<‘red that religious eontrovi'r.siijs could he best 
settled by the sword; but during tlie Meccan 
perioil and the first years of the migration he had 
to argue with opponents, and certain fnndamenial 
questions had been posed. One of tlu'se eone.erned 
the freedom of the will, to which he could give 
only an evasive answer {Qur'dn, vi. 149). Accord¬ 
ing to the tradition, he disi'ouraged impiiries on 
such subjects among his followers, and the Qur’an 
depree.ates controvei'sy wdtli nnlie!ie\(‘r.s. Tlie 
arrangement, however, wluua'by he permitted the 
maintenance of certain non-Muslim cults rendered 
a certain amount of controversy unavoidable, 
though in the treati(*,s with tolerated communities 
a clause was inserted forbidding their members to 
say anything against the ^Muslim faith. On tlio 
other hand, sectarianism in Islam w'as an inevit¬ 
able con.sequence of the civil wars wdiic.h broke out 
a quarter of a century after the Bropliet’s death : 
when persons of aeknowliMlged sanctity took oppos¬ 
ing sides in these campaigns and compassed each 
other’s death, the relation between faith and works 
w'as forced to the front, and inquiry into this 
matter brought with it closer scrutiny of the 
import to be assigned to other religious notions, 
Tlius, before the end of the 1st cent. A.H. tlie 
Muslims liad split into a number of mutually 
hostile .sects. 

For the first century and a half of Islam the 
kaldm actually took the form of public contro¬ 
versy, theories being juit forward by lecturers who 
formed circles in the mosques, when* they were 
compelled to answer objectors ; at times the jmhlic 
debate may have been supplemented by contro¬ 
versial corres])oiulen(;e, of which w’e have wliat 


continued long after the practice of com])osing 
books had become pojuilar ; so we read of tlie 
historian Tabari (towards the end of the 3rd cent.) 
publicly disputing with the founder of the Zahirite 
school, and taking to the pen only because of 
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the personalities in wliicli his opponent indulged 
Reports of such discussions have, in one or two 
cases, reached us— c.q., in tlie treatise Miikhtalij 
nl-fmdlth (Cairo, 18ti6) of Ihn Qutaihah (f 276 A.H.), 
This author complains of the t(macity with wliicl 
disputants adhered to their opinions, even when 
they had been decidedly nonplussed, excusing 
themselves on the ground that, if tluiy allowed 
themselves to be convin('('d, they would have to bo 
changing their views many times a day. As early 
as 125 A. H. we hear of a heresiarch l>eing summoned 
to defend his theses in the presence of the Umayyad 
Khabf Hisharn; he was nonplussed by the theo¬ 
logian employed to oppose him, and barbarously 
executed by the Khalit’s order. 

According to some authorities, the standard 
author on kalCtm^ who had provitled the material 
for all later writers, was Abu’l-Hudhail al-'Allaf 
of Basra (t 226 a.H. ; see Yaqut, iJichonart/ of 
Learned Men, London, 1913, vi. 74). His chief 
work was called ‘The Live Fundamentals,* and 
dealt with justice, monotheism, the promi.se, the 
threat, and the intermediate state ; the first refers 
to the freedom of the will, without which the 
punishment of unbelievers, etc., w’ould bo unjust; 
the second, to the creation of the Qur’an and of the 
divine attributes, since, if tliese w'ere unercate, 
there would be more than one Cod ; the third and 
fourth, to the doctrine that the ultimate fate earned 
by man cannot be altered ; the lifth, to a theory 
that the Muslim criminal w’as something betw'een 
a believer and an unbeliever. These doctrines 
certainly embraced most of the matter in contro¬ 
versy betw'cen Muslims, since, if a man earned 
his late, there would be no intere(5Ssion, and the 
Judgment Day, etc., would become superfluous. 
Though those who accepti'd these views or modi¬ 
fications of them (the Mu'tazilites) were only 
spasmodically in the a.scendant, they had tlie 
reputation of being the ablest controversialists. 
Abu’l-ljasan al-Ash'ari (f c. 324 A.H.), who is 
supposed to have won the case for orthodoxy, 
commenced as a Mu'tazilite, but (according to his 
biographer) was mira(;ulously converted, and told 
to use the controversial ability which he had ac¬ 
quired to refute the doctrines of the Mu'tazilites, 
whom the orthodox had lieen allowing to gain the 
victory through unw'illingness to deliate or even 
‘ share a carpet ’ with them (see art. Al-A.sh'ari, 
vol. ii. p. Ill f.). 

The list of subjects treated by Abu’l-Hudhail 
keeps clear of politics, and indeed the name 
Mutazil means ‘neutral,’ possibly with this refer¬ 
ence ; but most of the Islamic .sects were political, 
whence the discussion of the law'ful sovereignty 
could not easily be avoided ; hence the ciuestion, 

* Who is the best of mankind after Muhammad ? ’ 
usually figures in the lists of kaldm questions. 
Moreover, fresh theories on this subject were con¬ 
stantly being formulated, and in consequence new 
chapters of kalCtni introduced. Although it was 
rarely safe under Islamic rule for any member of 
the dominant community to question such funda¬ 
mental notions as the two which form the Islamic 
creed and the infallibility of the Qur’an, there 
were sects wdiich, unh!ss misrepresented by our 
informants, w^ent a long way in this direction. It 
was, therefore, desirable that there should be some 
recognized method of meeting those who suggested 
doubts on these subjects. Further, though pagan¬ 
ism had been extinguished in Arabia, the spread 
of Muslim con(|uest brought the followers of the 
Prophet into fresh contact with it, and in India it 
was even found necessary to grant it the toleration 
which the code elsewhere excluded. Conditions 
both internal and external thus combined to keep 
religious controver.sy alive, and encouraged specu¬ 
lation on those very subjects from which the 


Prophet and his chief companions are likely to 
have kept clear. 

Of controversies with Jews, Christians, and 
IMagians we have echoes rather than reports in the 
Zoology of Ja^ii? (f ‘255 A.H.) and otlier works. 
For the reason mentioned above such controversy 
was not unaccompanied with danger, and the 
‘ unorthodox ’ ap])ear to have been no more open- 
minded in these debates than the orthodox. 

A story is told of Abu'l-IIudhail which illustrates this. He 
heard that a Jew of Basra had defeated the Muslim oontro- 
verHialists by }^ettiii{f them, on the authority of the Qur’an, to 
admit the luis.sion of Moses, and then by virtue of this admission 
refutin^f the pretensions of Muhammad. Abu'l-lludliail evaded 
this arKunienl by accepting- the mission of Moses only ho far as 
he confirmed tlie claims of Muhammad. The Jew (according to 
the story) endeavoured to provoke Ahu'l-Hudhail into a personal 
assault, in order to win the sympathy of the audience ; wo may 
well believe that he was actually assaulted by the audience and 
compelled to leave Basra (Ahu’I-Faraj Ihn al-Jauzi [f 597 A.H.], 
Kildh al-A(ihkiyd, Cairo, l.'iOb, p. !»S). 

NeverthtdesH, the possibility of such controversy 
caused many Muslim theologians to study, at any 
rate to a slight extent, the theology of the other 
communities, whence in the lists of works by 
leading Mutakallimun (‘Dialecticians’) we lind 
‘Refutations’ of Christians, Jews, and pagans, or 
accounts of these systems. Thus among the works 
of Abil Zaid of Balkh (t 322 A.H.) tlnue was a 
treatise on ‘Religious Codes,’ and a ‘Refutation 
of the Worshippers of Idols.’ Jahi? of Baijira, 
.sometimes called the Chief of the Dialecticians, 
composed a ‘ Book of Idols’ and a ‘ Refutation of 
the Christians.’ Much of his Zoology is occupied 
with refutation of the Mngians. 

The same lists ordinarily contain works dealing 
with the tenets of various Islamic sects; timoiig 
the works of Jal,]i^ we lind a ‘Refutation of tlie 
Anthropomorplusts,’ accounts of the dogmasof the 
various branche.s of the Zaidis, ‘Refutalion of 
the ’Othmanis,’ and a treatise on the diHerimco 
between the Zaidis and the Rahdah ; some of these 
treatises seem to have been objective in character. 
The familiar treatise by Shalirastani (t 548 A.H.) 
on ‘Sects and Religious Opinions’ gives an almost 
entirely objective account of the opinions ascril>ed 
to the chief sects and philosophers known to the 
author, w’hose statements have to be received with 
great caution. The treatise on the same subject 
by Ibn I,Iazm, about a century earlier, is, on the 
other hand, vehemently c.ontroversial. 

In the manual of the 4tb cent, to which reference 
has been made there is a list of kaldoi questions, 
wliich the author declares exhaustive, so far as 
the main subjects are concerned; other ([uestions 
are merely subsidiary or derivative. It runs as 
follows: 

(1) Proof that bodies had a beginning, and refutation of the 
atheists, who maintain the eternity of the world. (2) Proof 
ttiat the world has a creator, viz. Almighty Ood, and refutation 
of those who deny the divine attribute's; and that He is eternal, 
knowing, able, living, and that He is one; refutation of the 
Magians and Zindiks, who maintain two powers, ami of the 
Christians, who maintain a Trinity, and of others who assert a 
plurality of creators ; proof that Ho does not resemble things, 
with refutation of the Jews and other anthropoinorphists ; 
proof that Ho is not a bwiy, as some of the Muslim anthropo¬ 
inorphists assert; proof that He is essentially knowing, able, 
'iving. (3) Question whether God will or will not be seen. 
^’4) Question whether His will is eternal or produced. (5) Ques¬ 
tion whether His word is create or uncreate. (6) Question 
whether the actions of men are created, i.e. produced by God 
or by themselves. (7) Question whether capability is prior to 
action or simultaneous with it. (8) Question whether God wills 
immorality or not. (9) Question whether the unrepentant 
criminal is to remain in hell for ever, or whether he may be 
litied and pardoned and taken t^) paradise. (10) Proof of the 
■eality of prophecy, against the Brahmans and others who deny 
t. (il) Proof of the mission of Mnbamrnad. (12) Theory of 
.he sovereignty, and to whom it properly belongs. 

In the unpublished treatise of Shahrastrinl called 
Nihdyat al-Inddm fl 'Urn al-Kaldm a list is given 
of twenty suojects which form the material of the 
kaldrn : 

(1) Proof that the world had a beginning. (2) Proof that al 
things that exist had a beginning. (8) The unity of God (4) 
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Refutation of anthropomorphism. (5) Refutation of tliose who 
deny the divine attributes, ((3) On states (i.e. conditions of 
thinjfs), (7) Question whether the non-existent is or is not‘a 
thing’ ; on matter, and refutation of those who assert the ex¬ 
istence of matter without form. (8) Proof tliat the propositions 
connected with the divine attributes can be known, n)) Proof 
of the same with regard to the eternal attributes. (10) On the 
eternal knowledge in particular, (11) On the divine will. (1‘2) 
Proof that the Creator speaks with an eternal speech. (Ri) 
Proof that the speech of the Creator is one. (14) Reality of 
human speech and psychic utterance. (15) Proof that the 
Creator is ‘hearing seeing.’ (16) Proof of the intellectual 
admissibility and the scriptural attestation of the visibility of 
the Creator. (17) Moaning of the terms ‘commendable’ and 
* culpable’; proof tliat the reason makes nothing incumbent on 
the Creator or on man before the revelation of a co<Ie. (18) 
Proof that the acts of the Creator are without purpose or caiiso ; 
refutation of the doctrine of utility (as applied to those act.s); 
meaning of various terms, such as ‘divine guidance,’ ‘favour,’ 
etc. (19) Proof of the reality of the prophetic office, of the 
genuineness of miracles, and the infallibility of prophets. (20) 
Ihy>of of the mission of Muhammad. 

It will be found that these two lists cover nearly, 
though not quite, the same ground. Some of the 
questions were suggested by the civil wars (as we 
have seen) and tlieir bearing on the interpretation 
of the Qur’an. Others may have arisen in the 
course of studying the Qur’an and endeavouring to 
reconcile its various utterances. It is noticeahlo 
that the chief sects of Islam arose before the end 
of the 1st cent, and so before the philosophy of 
Aristotle can have had much direct intluence on 
Islamic speculation ; since, liowever, much of the 
thought of the philosopher liad long before becomo 
the common property of the educated world, his 
indirect influence may have l)een considerable. 
Indeed, where in the Qur’an itself (vii. 10 f., xv. 
26-33, xxxviii. 71-77) Iblis (Satan) declines to bow 
down to Adam becrause Adam had been created of 
clay, whereas bo (Iblis) had been created of tire, 
the underlying proposition that lire is more honour¬ 
able than eartli is drawn from the Aristotelian 
hierarcliy of the elements, tljough by no means 
directly from the de Ccclo. There is, however, no 
doubt that, when under the early Ablalsids the 
works of the philosopher began to be translated 
into Arabie, they found many earnest readers ; and 
Ibn Qutaibab charges one sectarian, Muhammad h. 
al-Jahm al-llarmakl, with making Aristotle’s de 
Gencratione ct Corrnptione serve as his Qui^ftn. 
Jal)i?, a contemporary of this personage, refers to 
the ‘author of tlie Logic’ as a well-known writer, 
and speaks of persons who rely on the Meteorology, 
though he warns them against mistranslations and 
Corruption of the text. The probability is that 
the decidedly Aristotelian clolhingof some of the 
q^uestions {e.g. (7) in Shahrastani’s list) is due to 
their having oeen suggested to the ALislim thinkers 
by the study of the philosopher’s works; and, as 
those works became better known, the sco})e of the 
kalarn had a tendency to enlarge, while ever in¬ 
creasing subtlety was displayed by the disputants. 
In some treatises most of the subjects dealt wdth 
in the Aristotelian Physics and Metaphysics are 
treated as kaldm {e.g., tlie theories of time, space, 
and motion), and some even define the word kaldm, 
in the style of the Metaphysics, as ‘ the science of 
Being q^ia Being.’ 

The extent to which the Muslim kaldm was 
influenced by Christian theological speculation 
cannot be easily determined. One question which 
at one time provided the shibboleth for the chief 
sects, whether the Qur’an was or was not created, 
^pears most easily explicable as an echo of tlie 
Cliristian controversy alx)ut the Spirit ‘ neither 
made nor created nor begotten, but proceeding’ ; 
and, since the teachers of Greek philosophy were 
chiefly Christians, it is probable that Islam owes 
Christianity both the general idea of basing itself 
on the philosophy of Aristotle and some of the 
applications of that philosophy. It is, however, 
clear from the epitomes whicn nave come down to 
OB of the Islamic heresies that original speculation 


was carried on with considerable hardihood. 
Very few dialecticians ventured to abandon the 
Qur’iin altogether ; but almost any doctrine could 
be read into it. 

The attitude adopted towards these studies by 
Islatiiic rulers varied very greatly. The early 
Abbasids, especially llftran al-Bashid and Ma’mun, 
encouraged them both by organizing translations 
of philosophical works into Arabic and by inviting 
to tluiir court persons who had acquired fame as 
theologdans. But in 279 A.H., after the Islamic 
world iiad been rent by the controversy between 
the ortliodox and the Mu’tazilitcs, the Khalif 
Mu'tamid forbade the sale in Baghdad of works 
dealing with kaldm, eristic, or philosophy. Since 
it was impossible to refute a here.sy without stating 
it in some form and repeating the arguments 
whereby it was defended, probably this was the 
surest mode of preventing the spread of heresy ; 
and this motive was dominant when Mahmud of 
Ghaznah (f 421 A.H.) ordered all works dealing 
with kaldm in the library at Rai to be burned. 
An autlior of the same period complains that his 
library (containing works on kaldm) had been 
Imrned by a prince who was not ashamed to keep 
the works of Aristotle in his own (Yaout, ii. 296, 
31.5). The historians notice other holocausts of 
this sort; in 555 a philosophical library was burned 
in Baghdad by public order ; it contained among 
other works the ilasail Ikhwdn akSafd and the 
iShi/ci of Avicenna, both of them authorities on 
metaphysical theology. On the other hand, some 
eminent rulers held ‘eristic assemblies’ {inajdlis 
jadal), wherein theological questions were freely 
discussed. 

Litbraturb.— The wilful destruction to which allusion has 
been made accounts for the disappearance of much of this 
literature, which at one time existed in vast masses. Thus 
Abii'l-Husain R5wandi (f ‘246 a.h.) ciomposecl 114 works, and 
other Miitakallimun were little less voluinmous. Probably the 
earliest work extant directly bearing on the subject is the 
Ibdmih of Abu’l-Hasan al-Ash'ari (Hyderabad, ]:i‘21), which 
is mainly refutation of the Mu'tazilites. ThoiiKdi the views of 
this author ultimately won the day, they experi(;nced some set¬ 
backs, ami for a time in the 5th cent, of Islam his name was 
publicly cursed from the pulpits. Some contributions to meta¬ 
physical theolog:y continned to be made even by persona who in 
the main accepted his opinions'; the names of Abu I.Iamid 
Asfara’ini (t 406 a.h.) and'Abd al-Malik al-Juwaini(t 478 a.h.), 
called ‘ the Imam of the two sanctuaries,' often meet us irj works 
on this subject, which it became the fashion for Muslim jurista 
to epitomize. Al-Ghazali (t 606 a.h.) prefixes to his Arba un 
(Cairo, 1328) a very brief epitome of the subject, which he had 
treated in a book of 115 pa^^es called al-I(j(ii^dd fCl-rtiqdd 
(l)rinted in Cairo c. a.d. 1910); this is about the len;;th also of 
the Uahr al-Kaldm (‘Sea of Kalarn,’ Cairo, 1329) by Abu’l- 
Mu'in al-Nasafi (t 608 A.ii.). A far better sunmiary is the 
treatise of Shahrastani mentioned above. Another unpub¬ 
lished work, the Arba'un of Fakhr al-din al-Razi (t 606), is 
also highl}' instructive; this author has a great name as a 
Muslim theologian (see I. Goldziher, ‘Die Theologio des Fakhr 
al-din al-Razi’ in Der Islam, iii. [1912] 21‘2-247). Creat popu¬ 
larity was acquired by the 'faivdli' al-Anwar of BaidAwi (t 690), 
famous as a commentator on the Qur'an ; and still more by the 
Mau'dqif of 'Adud al-dln al-Iji (t 766), which may be regarded 
as the standard treatise. The Mxiqaddamdt of Sanusi (t 8i>5 
A.ir.), translated into French by J. D. Luciani (Algiers, r.KiS), 
forms a good introduction to the sublect. A more modern 
work, the 'Alam Skdmikh of 3&111> m Mahdi al-Muqbali 
(t 1108), is noticeable as attacking all the Mutakallimun of 
former times with impartiality; the positive parts of the 
work (published Cairo, 1328) seem far less ftdicitous than the 
negative. The fullest account of the kalarn in a modern 
language is to be found in M. Horten, Spekxdative inid ynsih're 
Theologxe des Islam nach lidzl {1S09 f) nnd ihre Kritik daich 
rt«rt(/^75 t), Leipzig, 1912. 1). S. MaRGOLIOUTH. 

KALEVALA. —The Kalevala, the national epic 
of Finland, is unique in literature. It is a i)q(;m 
in fifty runes or cantos, averaging nearly 500 lines 
each, coin[)iled from popular songs by an industri¬ 
ous patriot. He pieced hi.s acciuisitiorm together 
to the best of his judgment, without any essential 
alterations or padding, and with such success that 
Max Muller and many others have placed the 
Kalevala among the half-dozen great world-epics. 

There is practically no suggestion that the poem 
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is the work of one author. Its componeut tmrt 
were pro, lure,I hy various .sin-ors !it < iflereti 
periods ; but sporadic traces of apparent Cliiistia, 
inlluenoe lielp us to liniit its youth if not its afj^e. 
llu3S6 l)jxrtls were Jill inspired with ft pjissioiuite 
love for their nation and wit h syinpatliy for tin 
j>opuIar traditions, jiud they relleeted the elniraetci 
jind njiturJiJ dent of the people Jis )tejieeal)le yel 
pjitriotie, ])raetieal yet sU})erHtitious, .sini{)Ie-niinde( 
yet roniant ie. 

[i. Original materials.—The materials of the 
Kdlrvala (-(msist not onl^" of epic, hut also of lyric 
and ina.L,de folk poems. The fusion of the various 
types and themes—Ji process which, in many 
cjises, lijid jilrejidy been etli'cted Jiinong the j)eople 
themselves—wjis possible because the whole mjis.s 
was of a single metrical form, tlie octosyllabic 
trochaic. 

i. The epic poems. —These were composed 
oartly among the Finns and partly jimong the 
isthonians, although it was among (he Kjindijins 
of Ingria (in the tlovernment of St. Petersburg) in 
East Finland, and in districts lying beyond the 
borders of Finland (the (iovernments oi Olonetz 
and Arcliangel) that the epics were moulded jind 
linked together in such a, way that they could he 
combined into an epic whole. These epic poems 
may he classilied as (a) songs of heroes, (6) legends, 
(c) ballads of chivalry, (d) imaginative songs, and 
(e) songs of everyday life. 

(a) Songs of heroes .—These date from a period 
anterior to the ollicial adoption of ('hristianity in 
the latter half of the 12tli century. The names of 
the various heroes have in certain cases been con¬ 
nected with those of 8(^jindinjivijin heroes, as, e.g., 
Kaleva (cf. (_\'i(']ic we(dd Finn urn in Widsii^) with 
Kylling Skilling; Vetra (Vetrikkji, from which 
comes vritikka, ‘ rogue,’ in the Kdleralo) or Utra 
(from which perhaps (Jntamo) with Vederjis, Veder- 
giiatas in lirownlf] Osmusor Osmo with Osmund, 
Asmundr; Kego or lliiko with rikr ; Hermandroinen 
with Ilermanjirik. Vuojolaiium means ‘ the Ooth- 
lander.’ The name Ahti or Ahvo, which, jis de¬ 
noting the ‘ water-dweller,’ lias been derived from 
ahva, ‘water,’ is likewise a hunuin name, to 
which are attached epithets signifying ilignity 
and strength. Even Vainiviiuiinen, ‘dweller in 
the narrow sea,’ is to be interpreted, not jis a 
divine name (as the present writer assunuHl in 
art. Finns [Ancient], vol. vi. p. 24*’), but as a hero- 
name. ddie nJinie of the smith, Ilmarineri, as con¬ 
nected with (he sky-god Ilmarinen, was formed 
from tlijit of a smith called IsiiiJiro (from Osimiro), 
To this group of songs belong Jilso tliose of Joukji- 
moinen ‘ tlie mighty’ (?), Leinminkiiinen ‘the 
beloved’ (?), and Kaukamoinen. 

These heroes are repnrsented as beautiful and 
strong, wdth long curling hair. Tliey wear mantles 
of red or blue material, and always have Ji sword 
by their side. They trav(d on horsebjick or by 
boat. They are rich in lands and gold, and pos.sess 
slaves. They drink home-brewed intoxicating ale, 
and seduce maidens, yet they are less ejig(?r for 
gold, ale, or women than for feats of warlike 
prow’ess.^ 

The heroes, how'ever, are also capable workers 
in field and meadow, and they are skilled black¬ 
smiths. Moreover, they are poets, singers, and 
musicians. As experts in magic and healing they 
know how to fashion the magic runes. They are 

1 Cf. the words of Lemminkiiinen in Kalevala, xii. 74-106; 

‘ Hat for horne-brewed ale I care not, 

Rather would I drink stream water 

From the end of tarry rudder. 

Nouj^ht I care for home-stored treasures; 

One mark won by far is bettor,’ 

Cf. also (xxx. I-IOC) the fine lament of his ship of war, and his 
comrndo’s ea^^or readiness to follow him, though that comrade 
had but recently married a young wife. 


' desiVnated kings, holy ones, and f^ods. In popular 
usage some of their names still survive as designa¬ 
tions of individuals belonging to a former race of 
heroes, and also as n/inn’s of stars (cf. K. Krohn, 

‘ Kjileva und seine Sippe ’ in Journal Soc. Jinno- 
ongr. xxx. [1914] do). 

[b) Legendary poems.— These consist mainly of 
stories about Christ, and from tliem the Kusso- 
Kjiridijin popuhir [)oets in the Covcrnmeiit of Arch- 
anged liJid compibul a Icgcndjiry epic, ‘ d'he Cycde 
of tlie Creator (d. and K. Krohn, Kantclettaren 
tutklmuksla [‘ Investigations of Ivjintekdar’], Hel¬ 
singfors, 1900-01, iii.). An importJint clement in 
the Sampo myth of the Kalerfda is the beautiful 
legend luirrating the didiverjince of tlie sun, w hich 
was brought by the Saviour from Pohjohi, ‘realm 
of the North ’ {i.e. hell), and s(^t in a tree of gold- 
first of all among the lower branches, Avlience he 
shone only upon the rich and the wise?, and then 
among the higher branches, from wliieh he gave 

lit to all without distinction. The song of 
l.emminkainen’s death is the same version of 
Christ’s death wdiich is rejiroduced in the Icelandic 
nyth of Bjilder (Finn.-ugr. Forsch. v. [1905] 83- 
13S). Fart of tlie account of Vainjimdinen’s voyjige 
belonged originally to a legend telling of the storm 
n tlie Fake of Cennesaret—a legend wliich also 
underlies the story of Thor and the Midgard serpent 
ib. vii. [1907] 167-180). The dreadful rush of blood 
rom the wound in Vliinambinen’s knee is taken 
rom the narrative of the blood which llow’ed from 
Jhrist upon the Cross, and Vainiimoinen’s journey 
to Tuonela is simjily a transcrijit of Christ’s descent 
:o Hades. The story of Henry of England, the 
postle of Finland, is, however, of purely Finnish 
rigin. 

(c) Ballads of chivfdnj. —Tliese date from medi¬ 
eval times, ami are mainly of ScJiridimivian origin. 

To this class belongs the song of Kullervu’s (origin- 
illy 'I’uro’s) sister in the Kalevala (Grundtvig, no. 

;38, Hr. Truelses Dotre ; Child, no. 14, Ihihylon). 
The song of livana Kojosenpoika w'as composed 
II Ingria on tlie model of a Jiussian hyllri by 
van Codinovii^; and to it corresponds (he story of 
he second w'ooing of llmarincri in the Ktrlerala. 
Elina’s Death,’ the greatest Finnish balhid of real 
ramatie power, is, liowever, a genuinely Finnish 
’olk-jK)cm. 

{(() Imaginative poems. —This chiss consists of 
)ocms ostensibly hut not really mythical, such as 
hose telling of the process of crealiori from birds’ 
■ggs, of the gijint oak, of the huge ox, and of the 
:ourtship of the heavenly liodies. 4’lie genuinely 
ythicjil song of Sampsa Fellervoinen (cf. art. 
:'hNNS [Ancii'iit], vol. vi. ji. 25*) is ji ritiuil j>oem. 

{e) Narrative poems of everyday These are 

ihielly about wives and mjiidcns. 

ii. Lyric poems. —This (fia.ss is now represented 
n West Finland only by lullabies, nursery rhymes, 

,nd jmstorjil songs. 'riiese songs, as yet only 
lightly investigated, arose mainly in tsthonia, 
hence finding their w^ay tlirough Ingria to Finnish 
ml Russian Karelia, though it is probable enough 
hat some of them took shape among the Fastern 
‘dims themselves. The most important sub-group 
s that of the inarriage-songs. 

iii. Magic poems. —These w'ere versified in 
A^est Finland from the Christian spells of the 
Scandinavians, and in East Finland were further 
Ia))orated and embellished with additions from 
le epic poems. The Christian appellations of the 
haracters involved are in some cases retained ; in 
thers they are superseded by heathen designa- 
ions, and in still larger numbers are transformed 
nto names apparently lieathen. The later Pdnnish 

lytliology is dealt with in Suomensuvun iiskoymot, 
Stionialaisten runojen uskonto (‘The Religions 
i the Finnish Race,’ i. ‘ The Religion of the 
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Finnish Poems’), the first part of which has just 
appeared (Forgo, 1914). Of these originally Chris¬ 
tian names occurring in the Kalevala, a few may be 
mentioned as examples : 

Mielikki, the gCKldess of the forest, is formed from mieluiaa, 

* pleasant,* an epithet of St. Anne (Annikki); her other name, 
Mirnerkki, is a corruption of Immerkki, Himmerki (Swed. 
lliinrnelrike, ‘ kinjfdorn of heaven ’) ; Kuippana (also Kuihtana, 
Kuitua, and Iluitua), the name of the forest god, is a folk- 
etymological derivative from Hubertus, the tutelary saint of the 
hunter. Ilmatar, 'the air maiden,’ Luonnotar, ‘the nature 
maiden,’ and Suvetar or Etolatar, ‘the daughter of the South,* 
arc all epithets of the Virgin Mary, as Is also Kivutar, ‘maiden 
of sorrows,’ on the Kipumaki, ‘ the mount of sorrows ’ (i « 
Golgotha). K. KkOHN.] 

2 . Name and subject.—The word Knlevala 
{Kdlevdld) is derived from Kaleva, the progenitor 
of the Finnisli heroes, and means ‘ the land of the 
heroes.’ Kaleva himself does not appear in the 
epic ; but Kalevatar, his daughter, and Kale- 
valhiiien, his descendant, are mentioned. In the 
l)oem there are live main characters : Vainamoinen, 
the patriotic minstrel; Ilmarinen, the magic smith ; 
Lemminkainen, the reckless adventurer ; Kullervo, 
a morose and violent slave ; and Louhi, the mistress 
of Pohjola, a crafty witch. 

Pohjola, the North country, is in the poem 
understood to be Lapland, or a dismal laud to (he 
north thereof; and Kalevala, of cour.se, is Fin¬ 
land. Throughout the epic there is a continual 
conllict between the Finns and the Lapps, repre¬ 
senting the constant opnosition between light and 
<larknesa, good and evil. The hero is always able 
to overcome an evil power if he can chant the 
origin of it, implying probably that we could 
exterminate evil it we only knew how or whence 
it came. The conflict is carried on by means of 
magic arts, which generally presuppose toil of some 
kind, thus suggesting that the best magic consists 
in industry, skill, and perseverance. It is intere.st- 
ing to note how frequently humble instruments 
are enlisted for the attainment of great ends, and 
how high a moral tone pervades the epic from 
beginning to end. 

3 . Origin.—The Kalevala is unique in being the 
only example of a national epic compiled from 
songs actually existing among the people, inde- 
nenaent of a larger national })oem. The compiler, 
Klias Ldnnrot, visited the most remote districts of 
his beloved land, industriously and carefully reap¬ 
ing and gleaning from age<l singers and reciters 
such songs or fragments as tliey knew. His 
harvest was rich, and it has a literary charm abso¬ 
lutely unknown in comnilations, and only to be 
found in a work proceeaing from one, and that a 
more than usually gifted, author, 

Finnish literature proper is not ancient in the 
sense of having come down in parchment or print 
from former centuries. It is traditional, and was 
handed on from sire to son until about a century 
ago. Nearly all the traditional poetry is anony¬ 
mous and composed in unrhymed lines of eignt 
syllables, in the versification with which Long¬ 
fellow has made us familiar in Hiawatha^ the idea 
of which was derived from the Kalevala. At first 
the versification of the translation seems cramped, 
but the reader is ouickly undeceived ; for the 
vigour and grace of the poetry compel his ad¬ 
miration. One of the distinctive features of this 
versification is parallelism, such as we find in 
some of the OT Psalms, the second line repeating 
the sense of the first, either in dilferent words or 
giving a new shade of meaning. Many of the 
songs are rich in imagery and choice of language 
through this poetic form. The other features of 
this poetry are more common in other literatures ; 
alliteration and assonance, for example, are freely 
onmloyed. 

Lbnnrot has issued two collections in addition 
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to the Kalevala. These are Loitsurunojay ‘The 
Magic Songs of the Finnish People’ (Helsingfors, 
1880), consisting of some 900 incantations, invoca¬ 
tions, and other religious formulas, which help us 
to understand the superstitions and magic of the 
Finns; and Kanteletar, ‘ The Daughter of the 
Harp’ (1st ed., Hel.singfors, 1840 [with variants], 
3rd ed., 1887), consisting of lyrics and ballad poetry 
which reveal the customs, habits, and life of the 
people in all their phases. 

As these traditional songs were collated, the 
students of literature noticed the frequency with 
which certain names and characters appeared ; and 
it gradually dawned on them that these frag¬ 
mentary incidents might belong to some complete 
tale. Kllbrts were, therefore, made to gather in 
fpom every quarter every song or verse in the 
Finnish tongue, and eventually, in 1835, Ldnnrot 
published a collection of the episodes and verses 
that seemed to belong to an original epic, and to 
this compilation he gave the name Kalevala. He 
divided tlie work into 32 cantos or runes, the whole 
amounting to some 12,000 lines. But he was not 
satisfied ; and he continued to gather material 
until, in 1849, he issued the Kalevala as we now 
have it, in 50 cantos, containing, in all, 22,793 
lines. Ldnnrot alone is re.sponsible for the selec¬ 
tion and arrangement of the material. As the 
original fragments and songs, culled from many 
sources, hnve been carefully preserved, often in 
many variants, it is known tnat the compiler made 
only such trivial additions and alterations as were 
absolutely necessary to weld the fragments into 
a connected whole. Universal praise has been 
accorded to him for his self-restraint, his literary 
skill, and his loyalty to the unknown poets whose 
songs had survived until he rescued them from 
possible oblivion. 

4. Scheme of the epic.— The great defect of 
the Kalevala as a w'ork of art is its lack of unity 
and continuity. Much might be left out, and 
additional verses or even runes might be inserted, 
without attracting the attention or decreasing or 
increasing the interest. For this reason it is 
difficult to indicate in few words what the subject 
of the Kalevala really is. In the poem there are 
at least four main cycles of songs ; and, in addition, 
seven separate romances are woven into the epic. 
The four cycles are : (a) the Sampo Songs, in 
which, inter alia^ w'e find the Finnish conception 
of the Creation ; (5) the Vainlimoinen songs, i.e. 
songs relating to tlie national hero, apart from the 
Sampo cycle ; (c) the Lemminkainen songs ; and 
{(1) the Ivullervo cycle. Probably it would be right 
to say that the Sampo is the key to the Knlevala. 
For the story of the Sampo and its possession by 
the Finnish people—the origin, the hiding, the 
quest, the rape, and the loss of the Sampo—is the 
central fact that makes the poem an epic ; and 
Ldnnrot himself says that, without the Sampo, the 
Kalevala would fall into a number of independent 
cycleshaving very little connexion with each other. 

5. The Sampo cycle.— 

Ilmatar, the dauffhter of the Air, tired of lofty solitude, 
descended to the surface of the waters, and was embraced by 
the boisterous waves. She was tossed about for 700 years before 
she shaped the earth and could brin^ forth her son Vainamoinen. 
In due time this son cleared the land and sowed barley and 
other plants. Ue wooed a Lapland girl, Aino, but she would 
not marry him, and was drowned in escaping from his ardour. 
His mother advised him to seek a bride in Pohjola, Uie Nort^ 
country ; and. as he was riding over the water on his magic 
steed, Aino’i brother shot at him and killed the horse. Vaina- 
mbinen, however, was conveyed by an eagle to the castle of 
Pohjola, whose mistress, Louhi, offered to give him her beautipil 
daughter if he would for^e for her the Sampo, a magic mill, 
which could produce, on aeraand, either grain or salt or gold, 
the symbols of prosperity. Vkinambinen himself could not 
make the mill, but he sent his younger brother Ilmarinen, by 
whose magic the task was accomplished and the Sampo given 
to Louhi. V&inamoinen. Ilmarinen, and Lemminkainen in turn 
made love to Louhi’s oaughter. but she chose the handsome 
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smith, Ilmarinen, who made the Sampo. So lonj? as the map: 
mill remained in Pohjola, tlie country pro8i>ereii exceedingly 
Kullervo, having been ill-treated by Jjouhi’s daughter, II 
marinen’s wife, killed her. Thereafter the three wooers sei 
out on an expedition to Pohjola to recover the Sampo whlct 
Louhi had hidden under a mountain and protected mosi 
cunningly. Eventually they overcame every dimculty, seizec 
the Sampo, and escaped with it. But Louhi followed them, 
and in the struggle for supremacy the Sampo fell into the sec 
and was broken Into fragments, some of which were cast upoi 
the shore. Vainamoinen regained enough to ensure thi 
prosperity of Kalevala ; but f^Kiuhi secured only a fragment, »c 
small that It was of no benefit to her or Pohjola. 

This is the natural close to the epic ; but th 
last canto of 620 lines has an interest of its own. 

6 . The Finnish Virgin Mary myth.—The hftiet 
and final canto of the Kalevala gives ua the storj 
of ^larjatta. 

She was a damsel who was rarely beautiful, 

‘ And was always pure and holy. 

And was ever very mo<lest.' 

One day on the mountains she swallowed a cranberry and ac 
conceived. Slie was discarded by her kindre<i and (impelled tc 
take refuge in the stable of iliisi, the Evil One ; and there 
warmed by the vapours of the fire-breathing steed, she found 
comfort; 

* And a little boy was born her. 

And a sinless ('hild was given, 

On the hay in horses’ stable. 

On the hay in horses’ manger.’ 

'The child was spirited away whilst Alarjatta slept. In her 
distress she sought him far and wide. The stars and the moon 
refused to reveal the hiding-place; hut the sun directed the 
mother to the spot where he was concealed. The child grew in 
beauty, increasing in strength and in wisdom arid in favour 
with men, so that ‘All Suomi [Finland] saw and wondered.’ 
MarjattA sent for a priest to baptize him ; but he desired proof 
that the boy was no son of some black wdzard. Vainiinioinen, 
being appealed to, inquired into the matter, and suggested 
that, Rs tlie boy had sprung trorn a berry, he ought to ire 
exposed on the mountains. But the fortnight-old child spoke 
lip for himself and reproved \'ainumuinon for his unrighteous 
judgment. The priest immediately took the side of the boy, 
crossed him, and 

‘Quick baptized the child with water. 

As the king of all Karelia 
And the lord of all the mighty.’ 

Greatly offriided, 

‘ Tiien the aged Viiinamoinon 
Went upon his journey singing. 

Sailed away to loftier regions. 

To the land beneath the heavens,' 
leaving behind his harp and his songs as a parting gift to his 
people. 

7 . Other cycles and separate romances.—In the 

course of tlie efiie tliere are many songs and episodes 
in wliicli V^aimimoinen, the Finni.sh national hero, 
appears, and in which national customs and habits 
are delineated with minuteness and vigour. 

The Lemrninkainen songs set forth the misad¬ 
ventures of this reckless adventurer. Time after 
time he escapes disaster or death by his own magic 
skill or that of his mother, to whom he is devotedly 
attached. 

The Kullervo cycle has hardly any connexion 
with the main subject of the Kalevala ; and these 
songs, with one peculiarly sad episode, are intro¬ 
duced because Kullervo killed Ilniarinen’s wife. 

The separate romances include tlie strange and 
moving tale of Aino, the hshing for the Maiden of 
Vellamo, the wooing of the Virgin of the Air, the 
Golden Maiden, the Son of Kojonen’s wooing, the 
deliverance of the sun and moon, and the story of 
Marjatta, already described. 

LrntRATURR.—A full bibliography up to the year 1910 is given 
in the last Finnish ed. of the Kalevala, published at Helsingfors 
in that year. Unfortunately most of the best books on the 
KoUevala are to be had only in Finnish, a language which is but 
little known by scholars of other lands; but translations of 
some of these are promised in more common tongues. The 
most imimrtant of these works are : E. Aspelin, Kalevalan 
tut kirn uJesia C ResG&rchea on the Kalevala'), i. (Helsinirfors. 


ew8, Copenhagen, 1907 (contains a trustworthy summary of 
the most recent k’innish research). Translations of the KaUvala 
have appeared in Swedish by M. A. Castrea, Helsingfors, 


1844, and K. Collan, do. 1804-68. in French by L Lc Due. 
Paris, 1845 and 1808, In German by A. Schiefuer, Ilelsmgfors, 
1852, and H. Paul, do. 1885-86, in Hungarian by F. Barna, 
Pesth, 1871, and k VikAr, do. 1909, in Russian l>y. h- P- 
Bjelskij, St. Petersburg^, 1889, in Italian by T. Cocchi, CitU 
dl Castella, 1909, P. E. Pavolini, Milan, 1910 and F. di 
Silvestre-Falconierl, do. 1910, in Lsthonian by M I. Elsen, 
Dorpat, 1891 and 1898, in Bohemian by J. Holeiek, Prayue, 
1894-95, and in English by J. M. Crawford, Now York, 1888, 
and W. F. Kirby, London, 1007. C. J. Billson, 7^ / opular 
Poetry of the Finns, London, 1900, Is a brief and excellent 
introduction to the epic. The best known (but already out of 
date) work on the subject is Domenico Comparetti, Der 
Kaleu'ala, Halle. 1892, Eng. tr. by I. M. Amlorton, 7As 
Traditional Poetry of the Finns, London, 1898 (with intro¬ 
duction by A. Lang). J. iiKVEKIDGE. 


KALIGHAT.—Kalighat {Kali, a form of Durg& 
[q.v.l and ghat, Skr. ghatta, Jkmg. Hind, ghai,, 
‘a flight of steps for bathing and other purposes 
on a river bank ’), where the most sacreti temple 
of the Indian goddess Kali is situated, is now a 
southern suburb of Cahmtta. Tolly’s Nullah, 
earlier GaiigAsAgar Nullah, tlie tidal water-course 
from the Hagli upon which the temple stands, 
represents tlie ancient course of the sacred river 
Gange.s. It is still termed the Ganges, and revered 
as such by the pilgrims and worshippers at Kflli- 
ghat. The modern name Tolly’s Nullah jnerely 
commemorates a Colonel Tolly who, in 1775, was 
at the expense of deepening the nullah, or water¬ 
course. The old course of the Ganges was dis¬ 
appearing, but now lives again as a cross-country 
canal. The name Kalighdt itself signilie.s the 
ghat, or steps, of Kfili by w’hich the worshii)i)er.s 
from the temple descended to the stream for their 
ablutions. 

The original temple of Kali stood within what 
is now the city of Calcutta, not in the siilnirh of 
Kfllighat, three miles farther south. The mytho¬ 
logical legend of its sanctity i.s now, however, 
quite rooted in the popular mind in connexion 
with the latter, not the former, place. 

Dak.«ia, father of^Sati (a title of Durga or Kali, wife of the 
god Mah&deva or Siva), omite to invite Maii.iiU va to a great 
sacrifu'ial gathering at his house, to whii'h all the other gixla 
,re invited. Sati asks an explanation of the indignity, and her 
ather adfls insult to injury by calling her husband Mahadeva 
names. Unable to bear the humiliation, Sati causes her soul 
to leave her body. Then Mahadeva, furious at the news of 
^■ati’s death, sweeps down upon the scene, nicks up fSati’a dead 
'Otiy from the ground, and dances manly about with it, 
hreatening destruction to the whole world. Through Brahma 
the Creator, the gods succeed in inducing Vi^riu, the Pre¬ 
server, to save creation from the wrath of the terrible destroyer 
Mahadeva, mad with grief and drunk with loss. Vi^yu flings 
hia discus at the body of Sati in Mahadeva’s hands and breaks 
the body into fifty-one pieces, which fall to earth in various 
places. Every spot where a fragment falls becomes from that 
moment a holy spot full of the divine spirit of Sati. Cal¬ 
cutta is one of the fifty-one spots so consecrated, for the little 
toe of the right foot of Sati fell upon its site {Censtu of India, 
■901, VII. i. [Calcutta] b). 

Such is the mythological explanation of the 
sanctity and re})ute of the place known at first as 
Kdlik.setra, or the place of Kali, and subsequently 
as Calcutta. Kaiiksetra is mentioned in the 
hthdmald of the Nigamakalpa, which may take 
us as far back as the 12th century. 

Other forms of the legend are given by C. R. 
Vilson {Early Annals of the English in Bengal, 
129, note) and by W. W. Hunter {Statistical 
Account of Bengal, vol. i.). Wilson also gives a 
'ilferent derivation for Calcutta, and Hunter would 
erive the name from Kalighdt itself. 

When and how the Kdli temple in Calcutta was 
iuperseded by that at Kalighdt is not known, but 
the year A.D. 1495 a Kalighft^ was in existence 
separate from Calcutta, and as a place of worship, 
which apparently Calcutta had ceased to be (see 
Bipro-dds, a Bengali poet, quoted by Wilson, op. 
cit, ; see also W. Ward, Hindoo^, Madras, 1815, 

. 125 If.). 

According to tradition, it was during an earth- 
uake in the 16th cent, that the Calcutta temple 
isappeared. K&Ii’s shrine was thereupon raised 
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at the Kalighat in the neighbourhood of her 
husband’s shrine in the adjoining suburb of Bha- 
w&nlpur. To Kalighat also, as has been said, the 
mythological account of the sanctity of the Calcutta 
shrine has now been transferred, with further local 
particulars added. In these additions we seem to 
see a ray of light cast upon the beginnings of the 
southern shrine. 

In the neighbourhood where the temple now itanda, so the 
K&lighat legend runs, somewhere about the 16th cent, lived an 
aacetlc, by name Jai’igal Gir [‘ tenant of the jungle'?]. To him 
one night K6.1i herself revealed that one of the portions of her 
body had descended to earth there. Next day JafigaU Gir dug 
down at the spot, found ‘ the petrified toes,' and set them up 
for worship in a small wooden house (Wilson, i. 130). 

Jahgal Gir, a jungle devotee, the traditional 
founder of Kalighat about the 16th cent., was 
himself probably, as a historical fact, the first 
attraction to (fraw worshippers thither. The 
reverence for holy men is an attractive feature of 
Hinduism. 

Two centuries later than Bii)ro-da 3 , in 1676, 
when Streynsham Master visited the Hagli on 
behalf of the East India Co., he referred in his 
description of the river to the shrine at Kalighat, 
and made no reference whatever to C’aleuttii, 
whose secular era had not yet dawned (Wilson, 
i. 64). Finally, by the middle of the I8th cent, 
the repute of Kalighat is ap])arent. Leading past 
the town of Calcutta, upon the east, lay a great 
pilgrim thoroughfare to Kalighat, known as ‘ the 
Broad Road,’ now Bentinck St. and Chowringhi 
Road. The Gahgd Blinkti Tarahginl of about 
A.D. 1740 speaks of Kaligdiat as a wonderful place, 
where the worship Ms celebrated with much pomp 
and sacrifice’ {Census of India, 1901, VII. i. 8 ana 
11 , note). The author of the Census Report of 1901 
gives good grounds for believing that the shrine 
and the Tantric rites associated with Kali-worship 
began to rise into prouiincnce at the end of the 
16th cent., when the well-known Hindu general 
Man-singh ruled Bengal for the Muhammadan 
Emperor. 

The buildings witliin the temple enclosure are 
not in tlieinselves in any way distinctive or of 
architectural note. The features of Kalighat are 
the packed crowds of worshippers and tlie great 
slaughter of young goats on the days of the annual 
celebrations of the Durga Puja and the Kali Puja 
ipujd = ‘ worship ’). Between seven and eight hun- 
tlrcd goats are said to be sacrificed during tlie three 
days of the Durga Puja. The decapitation taking 
place within the temple enclosure, it becomes at 
such times a veritaole shambles, muddy with 
trodden earth and blood. From the place of de- 
ca])itation the heads are carried to be piled up 
before the idol, and become thereafter temple 
perquisites, the worshipper carrying away the body 
with him to furnish the family feast. 

* In this [sacrificinjf] thert is no idea of effacing guilt or 
making a vicarious offering for sin ’ (M. Monier-Williams, Brdh- 
manisrn and Hinduism*, Ixtndon, 1891, p. 26). 

The great mass of the crowd, too j)Oor to offer a 
goat, press eagerly into tlie passage before the 
eastern door of the shrine to enjoy the opportunity 
of saluting the goddess as they petss and of casting 
their copper coin at her feet. 

Kalign&t is of special interest to the student of 
religions as the chief scene of bloody sacrifices 
within India, probably in the whole world. Such 
sacrifices are associated with the worship of certain 
goddesses—Kali, the mdtas, or Mothers, of Western, 
and the ammans, or Mothers, of Southern India, 
and others. At Kalighat, probably upon an abo¬ 
riginal basis, they illustrate the later Sakta and 
Tantric aspects of Hinduism. 

The Durga Pfija, supposed to be a festival of the 
autumnal equinox, falls within the sixth Bengali 
month, Aivin, beginning on the first day of the 


second quarter of the moon (the eighth day of the 
new moon between 15th Sept, and ISth Oct.). Of 
the three days, the second is the chief day at 
Kaligha^. The date of the Kali Piiia {kdla = black) 
is fixed by the darkest night, the night of no 
moon, of the seventh Bengali month, Kartik (the 
night of no moon between 16th Oct. and 15th 
Nov.). 

Litkraturii. — Calcutta Review, vols. iii., xviii., mv. ; 
Indian Census Reports, 1901, Bengal and Calcutta ; W. W. 
Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, i. (London, 1876); lA 
ii. (1873): W. J. Wilkins, Modem Huiduism'^, Calcutta, 1900 ; 
C. R. Wilson, Early AnneUs qf the English in Bengal, i. 
(London, 1896). JOHN MORRlSON. 

KALMUKS.— See Mongols. 

KALWAR (Skr. kalyapdla, ‘ a distiller,’A:a/ya, 

‘ spirituous liquor ’).—The tribe of distillers, liquor- 
sellers, and traders, the great majority claiming to 
be Hindus by religion, found in all parts of India, 
but most numerous in Bihar and (Jrissa and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. At the 
Census of 1911 they numbered 954,241. Like most 
of the trading classes of India, theKalw^rs, though 
probably including some non-Aryan elements, wish 
to riso in the social scale, and pose as orthodox 
Hindus, favouring in Bengal the Vaiijiiava cultus, 
which is usually adopted by the mercantile castes. 
But in Bengal they are still on their promotion, 
and, tl'ough they employ Brahmans for their re¬ 
ligious and social rites, these are deemed to be of 
infi rior >arik in the priestly order. In the same 
province with the cultus of the orthodox gods they 
combine the worship of various minor deities. 
Thus one sub-caste offers rice and milk to Sokhft 
on Mondays during the light half of Sravan (July- 
August) ; goats and sweetmeats to Kali and Bandfi 
on Wednesdays and Thursdays; sucking pigs and 
s]>irit8 to Goraiya on Tuesciays. Another sub- 
caste during the same period presents cakes and 
sweetmeats to the Panchoh Pir (see PACHPIRIYA); 
and another offers similar gifts to Barham Deo in 
Augiist-September and January-February. All 
these ottermgs are eaten by members of the wor¬ 
shipper’s family, except the sucking pigs, which, 
being lawful food only to the menial castes, are 
buried after dedication. In the United Provinces 
the Kalwars seem to occupy a somewhat higher posi¬ 
tion than in Bengal, the Brahmans who serve them 
being received on an equality by their brethren. 
Here they combine the cult of the Mother-goddess 
Durga ill the form of Kalika with that of lower 
deities like the Panchon Pir, Phulrnatl, and the 
hero of cholera, Hardaur Lala. Madain, the god 
of spirituous liquor, though worshipped by the 
Kalwars when distillation is going on, is more 
generally reverenced by the lower castes, like the 
(Shamars or curriers, who are addicted to drinking. 
These people regard an oath by Madain as more 
likely, if violated, to attract retribution than that 
by any other god in the pantheon. Tlie Kalwars 
specially venerate the amid tree {Phyllanthus 
emblica) by feeding Brahmans and performing a 
fire sacrifice {homa) at its foot. They also revere 
the nim tree {Melici azidirachta) and the plpal 
{Ficus religiosa), the former being regarded as the 
abode of the goddess Devi, to which women bow 
as they pass; the latter 6ts the home of Vasudeya 
(Kr^na) and other gods. They fast on Sundays in 
honour of Saraj Narayan, the sun-god, and pour 
spirits on the ground in honour of Sairi or Sayarl, 
who seems to be a form of the earth-goddess. 
Each house has a family shrine at which the house¬ 
hold deities are worshipped. This rite is specially 
performed at childbirth, and the deity thus revered 
IS usually GhazI Miyafi, one of the Panchofi Pir, 
whose i^mbol, an iron spear, is kept near his shrine. 
In the Central Provinces the Kalars, who are iden- 
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tical with th, Kalwftrs, worship the deified bride- disappeared a.>d 



the dorious, prosperous one,' who is recogiiizea aiso nas u«eu ^ . • v 

as tL^Supreme Bein^^ They also practise tlie cult and now lies at the top and bottom of the hi^h 

of deceased ancestors by worshipping at the Holi, embankment of the tank. lower 

or sprin- festival. Balidur KafariyI and his son The inscription is in four 
Susan CriabAri, who were said to be successful dis- broken part of the rpj 

tillers, and the ruins of their factories are still or 16 inches in the height of the stone. Ihe 

pointed out. The assertion that the Hal has of rendering is as follows : 


27 


Central India worship a pantheon of glorilied dis¬ 
tillers lacks confirmation. 

Litbrature.-H. H. Risley, TC, Calcutta, 1S91, f. 886; W. 

Crooke, TC, do. 1896, iii. ill ff. ; for the Central Province*. The 
C&tUral Provinces Gazetteer, 1870, introd. cxxi; JASB IviiJ. 
pt. I. 292, 297. W. CKOOKE. 

KANAKAMUNI. —Kanakamuni (Pilli Konft- 
gamana), according to the tradition, was the second 
of the four Buddhas of the nre.sent age, his j)re- 
decessor beingKrakuch(dihanaa( Pali Kakusandna), 
and his succe.ssors Ka^yapa (Pali Kassapa) and 
Sikyamurii him.self. Of tliese the first three are is known of him. 

• 1.1 1 1 •_ A.I ^ _ 


Hi* Majesty Klnjf IMyadasi [i.e. A^oka] in the fifteenth vwr 
of his reiizu enlanfod for tlie second time the stupa ot Buddha 
Konakamana, and (in the twenty-first year) of liis reij^-n, having 
come in person, he did reverence, and set up (a stone pillar). >■ 


The approximate position of the pillar is lat. 
* 40' long. 82“ 10' E.^ 

Of the numerous Buddhas whose names are 
recorded in the Buddhist books as predecessor.s 
of Gautama it would seem therefore historically 
probable that a real basis of fact underlies the 
name and personality of Kanakamuni; and also of 
his successor KAsyapa, Nothing more, however, 


said to have been born in the neighbourhood of 
Kapilavastu (q.v.), the birthplace of Gautama, in 
the Nepalese tardi. In the Bhadrakalpa, the time 
of Kanakamuni, men lived to the ago of 40,000 
years. Interest attaches to him, more than to the 
other predecessors of Gautama Buddha, on account 
of the discovery in the year 1899, in the course of 
a tour of archaeological exploration undertaken 
on the border country of Iriaia and Nepal, of the 
pillar erected by the Emperor Asoka in honour of 
Kanakamuni and in commemoration of his visit 
to the place where the sage was believed to have 
been born. 

The Chinese pilgrims FS-Hian and Hiuen Tsiang 
both in turn visited the birthplace of Kanakamuni, 
and have recorded in a few words their journey 
thither and the condition of the buildings and site. 
FA-Hian states that the town where Kanakamuni 
was born was less than a yojana north of the birth¬ 
place of his predecessor Krakuchchhanda, the 
latter place being twelve yojanas south-east of 
orAvasti. There was a stiipa, but no mention is 
made of the pillar.^ The narrative of Hiuen 
Tsiang is as follows : 

‘To the north-east of the town of Krakuchchhanda Buddha, 
going about 30 li, we come to an old capitaJ (or, great city) in 


Litbbaturm.—T he available authoritie* are cited in the foot¬ 
notes A. S. Geden. 

KANAUJ (Skr. kanyd - kuhja, * the crooked 
maiden,’ in allusion to a legend of the hundred 
daughters of Kui^anAhha, king of the city, who 
were rendered deformed by the ascetic Vftyu 
because they refused to comply with his licentious 
desires [Rdrruiyana, i. .S2J).—A famous ancient city 
in the Farrukhabad District of the United Pro¬ 
vinces of Agra and Oudli ; lat. 27“ 3' N. ; long. 
79“ 66' E. It has been identified with the Kano- 
gdza of Ptolemy, but this is disputed (J. VV. 
McCrindle, Aricunt India as described by Ptolemy, 
Calcutta, 1885, pp. 134, 227 f. ; V. A. Smith, 
JliASy 1908, p. 766). It was an important seat 
of Buddhism, as ^pears from the account by the 
Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (8. Beal, Buddhist 
Records, London, 1906, i. 206 ff,); but later, under the 
Gupta dynasty, it became a centre of Brahmanical 
Hinduism. Its last king, JaiChand, was defeated by 
Muhammad Ghori, A.D. 1194 (Smith,/oc. cit. 165 tf.. 
Early Hist, of India}, Oxford, 1914, p. 385 6’). 
As the capital of the great monarch Har^a (A.D. 
606-645), and a centre of the two chief religions 
of N. India, it must have contained numerous 


religious buildings; but of these nothing now 
- remains above the surface. Out of the materials 

of some of them the fine J&mi’ Masjid, or cathedral 
mosque, was built in A.D. 1406 by Ibrahim Shah 


To th« north-east of the city.'not far, isa ttUpa ; it was here, 
having arrived at complete enlightenment, he met hi* father. 

Farther north there is a stupa containing the relics of his 
bequeathed body ; in front of it is a stone pillar with a lion on 
the top, and about 20 feet high ; on this is inscribed a record 
of the events connected with his Nirvdria ; this was built bv 
Ai6ka-raja.’2 

The ‘old town’ where Krakuchchhanda was 


of Jaunpur; but the site is still called SltA-ki 
Rasol, ‘ the kitchen of Sita,’ the heroine of the 
Rdmdyana epic. There are many tombs of Mu- 

_ hammadan saints, the most important being those 

bom is stated to have been about fifty li south of of Makhdam Jahaniya, MakhdQm Akhai Jamshid, 
Kapilavastu. In his time human life was pro- and Bala Pir and his son Shaikh Mahdi, famous 
lo^ed to 60,(XX) years. reli^ous teachers who flourished in tlie reigns of 

Of the stupa of Kanakamuni, with relics seen Shah Jahan and Aurangzib. Other names for 
W the Chinese monks, no trace apparently exists, the city were Ku^asthala, Kaui&a, Gadhipura, and 
The broken parts of the pillar were found lying Mahodaya (C. Lassen, Ind. Alterthwns/cunde, i.* 
on the western bank of a large tank, the Nigliva [Leipzig, 1867] 157 L). 

Sagar, south of and about a mile from the village Litbraturb. —Besides authorities quoted in the art. see 101 
of Nigllva, not far from the spot where the pillar fioos] 870 ff. - A. Fiihrer. Monumental Antiquities and 
erected bv Aioka in commemoration of hi.^ visit, Inscriptions, NM. Prop, and Oudh, AJIahal^, 1^1, p. 78ff. 

W. Crookk. 

KANCHIPURAM (Conjeeveram).— a city in 
the Chingleput District, lying about 45 miles 
W.S.W. of Madras. 


erected by Aioka in commemoration of his visit to 
Gautamai birthplace was discovered. The tank 
is now almost dry. The pillar is broken, but the 
total length of the two fragments still in existence 
is stated to be about 25 feet. The capital also has 

1 F4-nian, Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, ch. xxL (tr. J. 
Le^e, Oxford, 1880, p. 64). 

3 8. Beal, Buddhist Records of ihs Western World, Ix)ndon. 
Idoe, li. 19. 


1 V. A. Smith, Asoka, Oxford, 1901, p. 146. 

3 P. 0. Mukherjl, Report on a Tour of Exploration of tks 
Antiquities in the Tarai, Nepal, the Region of KapUavastu, 
during February and March 1899, OalcutU, 1901, pp. 90, 66 
and pi. xvl. 
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1. Name. —In Tamil literature the most usual 
form of the name is Kachchi, with or without a 
suffix signifying ‘place,’ and this is probably the 
original name. Regarding its derivation nothing 
is known. The name Kauchi is nrobably a Sans- 
kritized form of the Tamil name, tne form Kahclii, 
which is also found, being perhaps a connecting 
link between the two. The attempt to connect it 
with kdiich (‘to shine’) is fanciful. To Kahchl 
the suffix puram (‘ place’) came to bo added. Among 
Eluropeans this was corrupted into Conjeveram or 
Conieeveram. The older forms, however, are still 
usecl by the people and by Indian historical wpters. 

2 . Significance.—Kauchi is included by 8 aivas 
and Vaji^navas alike among the seven cities in all 
India which are regarded as most sacred. How it 
first came to be so regarded we cannot tell, but 
that its fame as a sacred city goes back to ancient 
times is certain. The oldest buildings date from 
the 7 th cent, of our era, but the place was famous 
at least eight hundred years earlier. As a home 
of learning its name has been known for nearly two 
thousand years. The city is of special interest to 
the student of architecture. In the oldest temples 
we can study to great advantage the transition from 
Buddhist to Hindu architecture, and mark the 
beginning of the Dravidian style (see Archi- 
TKCTQRK AND Art [Hindu]), while in some of the 
temples we can trace the slow evolution of that 
style through the centuries, until it culminates in 
the huge structures that astonish the visitor. To 
the student of religion, too, the city gives a unique 
opportunity. Almost every religious movement 
that has affected the South tor two thousand years 
and more has been connected in some way with 
Kahclii and has left visible traces of its influence. 
One has the feeling that, if its story could be fully 
unravelled, much would be added to our knowledge 
of the history of South Indian religion. The epi- 
graphical records are unusually numerous, and 
much valuable work has been done, especially 
during the last thirty years. But much remains 
to be done, and many problems remain unsolved. 
All that is possible in the following sketch is to 
give the outline of the story, so far as it has been 
made out with tolerable certainty, with the pro¬ 
viso that further research may lead to some modi¬ 
fication in detail. 

3 . History.—(1) Early period [to 4th cent. A, D.). 
—The earliest mention of Kahchi occurs in Patah- 
jali’s Commentary on the Grammar of P&nini ; and 
Patahjali lived not later than the 2nd cent. B.c. 
The fact that the name occurs in the Sanskrit form 
leads to the inference that the place had already 
been colonized by the Aryans. The Chinese trav¬ 
eller Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the place c. A.D. 
640, states that ‘ Tathflgata [Buddha] in olden 
days, when living in the world, frequented this 
country much ; he preached the law here and 
converted men ’ [Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, tr. 8 . Beal, ii. 229). It is possible that an 
Aryan migration took place as early as Buddha’s 
day, but that Buddha himself came so far south 
is extremely improbable. When, however, Hiuen 
Tsiang goes on to say, ‘ And therefore Ai 6 ka-rAja 
built stupas over all the sacred spots where these 
traces exist,’ we may accept the substance of the 
statement as probable, for the Mahdvamsa—o, 
Buddhist chronicle composed in Ceylon about the 
3rd cent. A.D. (T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
p. 276 If.)— mentions places not far from Kftnchi as 
among those to which A 6 oka sent missionaries. 
The fact that no trace remains of Buddhist build¬ 
ings of any kind is not a fatal objection to this 
view, since such buildings, when Buddhism dis¬ 
appeared, would form valuable quarries for Hindus 
or Jains, and the buildings which existed in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s day have also disappeared. Regarding 


the date of the appearance of Jainism in the South 
nothing is known ; but that it had obtained a foot¬ 
ing before the end of this period may be taken for 
granted, since Hiuen Tsiang’s testimony shows its 

revalence in the succeeding period. If we could 

e sure that the Tamil epic, the Manimekhalai, 
belonged to the 2nd cent. A.D. (see Dravidians 
[South India]), we would have in it an interesting 
glimpse of Kahchi during this period, and testi¬ 
mony to the fact that in those early days the 
votaries of the Brahmanical religion (doubtless con¬ 
siderably modified by contact with the Animism of 
the Dravidians) dwelt in a condition of mutual 
toleration, if not of actual harmony, with Buddhists 
and Jains ; but regarding the date of this work there 
is considerable doubt, some recent writers putting 
it as late the 8th century. 

(2) Pallava period [4th to 9th cent.). —During the 
greater part of the early period Kahchi belonged to 
the Chola empire. Before the end of the period 
a new power had arisen before which the Chola 
doniinion waned. The Pallavas, of whose origin 
nothing can be affirmed with certainty, had estab¬ 
lished themselves in the Andhra country to the 
noith of Kahchi about the 2nd cent. A.D., and by 
the middle of the 4th, if not earlier, they had made 
Kahchi their capital. From the 5th cent, to the 
8 th they were the dominant power in the South, 
though at times, more especially towards the end of 
this p<-.riod, they had to defenci themselves against 
the (dtalukyas and Kastrakh^s on the North- 
West, and the reviving Chola power on the South. 
To this period belongs the visit of Hiuen Tsiang 
already mentioned. He describes the city, which 
he cafis Kin-chi-pu-Io, as about 30 It (6 miles) 
round. 

‘The climate is hot, the character of the people eourafreous. 
They are deeply attached to the principles of honesty and truth, 
and highly esteein learning^; in respect of their language and 
written characters, they differ but little from those of Mid-India. 
There are some hundred of safighdrdmat and 10,000 priests. 
They all study the teaching of the Sthavira (Chang-Uo-pu) 
school belonging to the Great Vehicle. There are some eighty 
D6va temples, and many heretics called Nirgranthas' (^oc. cit,y 

Thus at the time of his visit (A.D. 640) Kanchl 
was still a stronghold of the Buddhists. Hiuen 
Tsiang mentions Dharmapala, a renowned Buddhist 
teacher who is said to have flourished shortly 
before the time of his visit (H. Kern, Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 9, 130), 
as a native of Kanchl. The Jains (Nirgranthas) 
apparently lived side by side with the Buddhists. 
Under the head of ‘ D6va temples’ he doubtless 
included the ^aiva and Vai^nava temples, and prob¬ 
ably the temples of the ammans, or Motners, 
whom the Dravidians worshipped before the advent 
of the Aryans. Thus several dilferent forms of 
Hinduism were already strong ; but just about this 
time began a remarkable revival of Hinduism, 
before which first Buddhism and then Jainism 
began to wane. Epigraphical evidence shows that 
the central shrine of the Kail^sanatha temple was 
erected by the Pallava king R&jasiiiiha (otherwise 
known as Narasiiiihavarman II. ) about A.D. 670, 
and the Vaikunta Perumal temple a few years 
later by his son Parame^varavarman II. (Venkayya, 
The Pallavas, p. 17 f.). Several other temples are 
so similar in style that they may be placed about 
the same period, and the resemblance to the rock 
temples 01 Mamallapuram (the Seven Pagocliks) is 
very striking. Apart from simple excavations, 
these temples are the oldest in South India which 
are known to us, Fergusson has shown that they 
are copied from Buddhist models, being imitations 
either of the chaitya, or hall for common worship, 
or of the vihdra, or monastery. The vimdna, or 
central tower, of the Kailasanatha temple, for 
instance, is in the shape of a vihdra, and conBista 
of sever^ storeys built up of imitation chaityas. 
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The gopuram, or gate-tower (later), is in the form of 
a chaitya, and troiii such simple beginnings the 
evolution of the great goviirarns, which are such a 
notable feature of the Dravidian style, may bo 
traced (Fergusson, Hist, of Ind. and East. Arch.^ 
i. 170-175, 302-362). 

But the zeal of the Pallava kings, which showed 
itself in the building of these temples, was not the 
only factor in the triumph of Hinduism over its 
rivals. In Saivism and Vaisnavism alike, during 
the Pallava period, remarkable groups of poets 
arose, whose songs in praise of the gods did much 
to win the people over from Buddhism and Jainism. 
Appar and Tirujnanasambandhar in the 7th cent., 
and Sundaramurti in the 8th or 9th, were the 
authors of the Iwmns in praise of §iva known as 
the Devdram, The songs of the twelve Alvars, or 
Va4nava saints, who are placed in tlie 6th and 
three following centuries, are gathered up in the 
Ndldyiraprahandham. How many of these poets 
actually lived in Kafichl we cannot say with cer¬ 
tainty. Poygai Alvfir is said to have been born there 
(time uncertain), and definite traditions connect 
Tirujuanasambandhar and Tirumaiigai Alvflr (9th 
cent.), among others, with the place. Be this as 
it may, the shrines of Kauchi were well known to 
many of these singers, five ^aiva shrines being 
mentioned in the Devdram^ and fourteen Vaisnava 
shrines in the Ndldyiraprabandham. These all 
remain to the present day, though only in cases 
where the literary evidence is conhrmed by the 
archaeological can we be sure that the actual build¬ 
ings which now exist can be traced so far back 
(K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, in Madras Chr. Coll. 
Mag.^ new ser., xiii. [1913] 244-247). Before 
the end of the Pallava period still another force 
was at work. The great Sankara is said to have 
visited Kafichl; and, if the usually accepted dates 
of his life are correct, the visit must have taken 
place early in the 9th century {ib.). Thus along¬ 
side of the Saiva Siddhanta of the Devdram poets, 
and the Vaisnavism of the Alvars, the Advaita {q.v.) 
system came to be taught. 

An image of .^fikara stands in the temple of K&m&k^ (a name 
for the wife of Siva), and it is said that the goddess <uinnot stir 
f^yond the temple precincta without getting permisdon from 
Sankara. This prohibition is said to originate from Safikara’g 
victory over the goddess, the local trs^ition being that in 
Safikara’s day K&mik^ii was a ferocious gpddess who could be 
satisfied only with human blood, and that Safikara brought such 
ressure to bear on her as to lead her to abandon her evil wavs, 
he legend is only one out of the innumerable stories which 
cluster round the temples of Kanchi, and may be of no more 
historical value than any other. Yet it may be an attempt to 
depict the victory—only partial—of the plillosophic ideas of 
Sankara over the worship already mentioned, in which evil 
oddesses are propitiated by bloody offerings, and may even 
emand human sacrifices. It Is interesting to note that to this 
day the archakas (priests) of Kamak^ii’s temple are Nambudri 
Brihmans, who claim to be the descendants of those whom 
Safikara brought with him from Malabar, 

According to local tradition, i^aiikara'conducted 
a vigorous controversy with the Jains. The fact 
that nothing is said of the Buddhists in this con¬ 
nexion may be an indication that, so far as Kanchi 
was concerned, their day wa.s past. In the 8th and 
9th centuries Jainism still nourished, and two of 
its protagonists, Samantabhadra and Akaiahka, 
are associated with Kanchi. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, Hindui.sm was gaining ground. Of definite 
^rsecution of Buddhists and Jains there is little 
decisive proof, but the combination of royal favour 
with the efforts of poets and sages led to the dis¬ 
appearance of the followers of these religions, 
mainly by their gradual absorption into the Hindu 
community. 

(3) Chola period {9th to 14 th cent .).—During this 
eriod Kafichl passed many times from hand to 
and, but throughout the greater part of it the 
Cholas were in undisturbed possession, and for 
a time made it one of their capitals. In many 
inscriptions found in K&fichl and the neighbour¬ 


hood their victories are celebrated, ftnd much 
interesting light is thrown on their adniinistration 
(Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancieiit India^ ch. vi.). 
In the Chola period Kaftchi became more dis¬ 
tinctively than before a Hindu city. Ihe Jains, 
indeed, retained a considerable measure of influence 
under the early Chola rulers. There is a strong 
local tradition that some temples which are now 
Hindu were once Jain, but the only Jain temple 
now remaining is just outside the mo<lern city, in 
the village of rirupparuttikunram. It is assigned 
by Fergusson to the 11th cent. {op. cit. p. 362), 
and contains a number of inscriptions of this and 
the following period (Sewell, Lists cf Antiquities^ 
i. 176-187). The legend in the Madura 
Purdna {Gazetteer of the Madura District^ i. [1906] 
254 f’j of the magical efforts made by the Jains of 
Kftfichl to convert the Saivas of Madura may be 
regarded as testimony to the influence which the 
former were believed to be capable of exerting. 
But the movements in favour of Hinduism whicli 
were in progress in the previous period continued 
in this. The Chola kings went on with the work 
of temple-building, as many inscriptions testify 
(Sewell, loc. cit.). New temples were erected and 
old tem])le8 added to, and to old and new alike 
grants of land were made. 6aiva and Vaisnava 
temples shared in this royal favour; but by the 
11 th cent. Vaisnavism was gaining ground, mainly 
through the influence of Kamanujftchfirya. 

This remarkable teacher was born in ^riperumbudur, about 
20 miles E. of Kanchi. Thoug-h belonging to a Vai^pav* family, 
he was (placed under an Advaita teacher in a villag-e near 
Kinchi, out soon rejected the teaching of his master, and be¬ 
came the pupil of a Vaigpava teacher in Kinchi who is usually 
known as Kanchipurpa. Attaching: himself to the service of 
the god Varadaraja (Viayu), he remained in Kinchi till he was 
over thirty years of a^^e, when he was called to Srirahffam to 
succeed yamundchdrya as head of the Vaijtyava community. 
He became the developer and exfwnent of the Viiiiij^Advaita 
philosophy, in association with the Vaippava religfion, Vi^pu 
being regarded as the Supreme Being. Throughout his long 
life he was a controversialist, and we read of controversies with 
Buddhists, Jains, Advaitis, Saivas, and Sdktas. On Kanchi he 
left an impression which remains to this day. The Srivai^pavas, 
as his followers are (-ailed, have for about seven centuries been 
divided into rival sects -the Tehkalais, or southern sect, and 
the Vadakalais, or northern sect. The founder of the latter 
was VedantadeSika, who was l>orn at Kanchi about the middle 
of the ISth cent., and taught there for several years before 
being called to Srirahgam (Rajagoj)ala('hariar, VaUhnaviU 
Reformen of India, pp. 97-126). The Ohola period, as we see 
from this outline, was a period of controven^y and sometimes of 
persecution, Ramanuja himself in his later years being j>erse- 
cuted by the Chola king Kulottufiga L (QovlncUchirya, Lif$ of 
Rdindnujdchdrya). 

(4) Vijayanagar period { 14 th to 17th cent.).— 
After a time of confusion Kafichi became a part of 
the great Vijayanagar empire. Though no longer 
the capital of a kingdom, it was still regarded 
as the capital of the province of Tondaimandalam, 
and was the seat of a viceroy. Its sacredness was 
recognized by the Vijayanagar kings. Some of 
them frequently visited it, and at least one of 
them had his coronation ceremony performed 
there. It was in this period that the j^reat 
temples attained their present huge dimensions, 
older buildings being added to and adorned, and 
in some cases surrounded by great courtyards with 
high walls and lofty govurams. The work of 
many of the kings can be defliiitely traced through 
the inscriptions on the temples, from which we 
learn that the temples were enriched with many 
royal gifts. Although the Vijayanagar empire 
received a severe shock in A.D. 1565, it lingered on 
as a small kingdom till 1646, when its temporary 
capital, Chandragiri, was captured by the king of 
Golkonda. With this Kaficni passed from Hindu 
to Muhammadan rule (Sewell, loc. cit. ; Subrah- 
manya Aiyar, Madras Chr. Coll. Mag.^ new ser., 
xiii. [1914]; for the Vijayanagar rule in general 
see Sewell, A Forqotten Empire). 

(5) Modem peryod {middle of nth cent, to the 
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Resent day ),—During the first century of this period 
Muhammadan rulers were in occupation of the 
place. This was not indeed their first appear¬ 
ance, for in A.D. 1310 Kanchl was capturea and 
lundered by Malik Kafflr, a general of 'Ala-ud- 
in of Delhi. A similar disaster befel it in 1481, 
when it was sacked by Muhammad Shah of 
Bljapur. 

According to Firlshtah, this conqueror was incited to the 
attack by what he had heard of the wealth of one of the 
temples, 'the walls and roof of which were plated with gold, 
ornamented with precious stones’ (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 
p. 101). Another writer says that the victors ‘ levelled the city 
and its temples with the ground, and overthrew all symbols of 
infldelit}', and such a miantity of jewels, valuable pearls, slaves 
and lovely maidens and all kinds of rarities fell Into their hands 
that they were beyond computation’ (quoted by Subrahmanya 
Aryar, loc. cit.). 

This statement must be regarded as an exaggera¬ 
tion. Thn.t great booty was carried off is prob¬ 
able, but, though some temples may have been 
plundered, others escaped witn little damage, and 
survive to this day. Local tradition says that 
some of the ‘ symbols of infidelity ’ were saved by 
being buried. Such occupation was only tem¬ 
porary, but from 1646 to 1751, when it was cap¬ 
tured by the French, Kafichl was almost continu¬ 
ously under Muhammadan rule, first as }»art of 
the kingdom of Golkonda, then conquered by 
generals of Aurangzib, and finally included in the 
dominions of the NawSb of the Carnatic. During 
the Carnatic and Mysore wars it changed hands 
many times, the great temples being us^d as 
fortresses. Much damage was done, especially by 
Haidar ’All, who occupied the place in 1768 and 
again in 1780. In his time the terror of the 
Hindus was so great that many of the idols were 
removed to Tanjore and other places, and not till 
1799 was confidence sufficiently restored to allow 
of their return. Meanwhile the district had been 
granted by the Nawab to the Fast India Company 
in 1759, and, apart from Haidar’s occupation, it 
has remained British territory since that date. 
During the Muhammadan occupation there was 
much friction between Muhammadans and Hindus. 
A number of mosoues were erected, and one of the 
largest was originally a Hindu mandapam (‘pillared 
hall’), the pillars of which remain, though any 
Hindu figures that may have been carved on them 
have been removed. This moscpie bears the date 
A.H. 1106 ( = A.l). 1700), and is said to have been 
the work of Kazafar'Ali Khan, who came to take 
vengeance on the Hindus for an outrage to the 
per.son of a Muhammadan who had dared to wash 
his hands in a sacred tank. The same general is 
credited with the completion of the largest of the 
mosques, which commemorates a Muhammadan 
sage, Shah* Amid'Auliah, regarding whom and his 
contests with the representatives of Kamak^i and 
other deities many wonderful stories are related 
(for this period see Crole, Manual of the Chingleput 
DistHrty pp. 141-200). 

4. Present condition. — KHfichi now measures 
nearly 4 miles from N.W. toS.E., with a maximum 
breadth of about a mile and a half. According to 
the census of 1911, the population was 53,864. Of 
these 1746 were returned as Muhammadans, and 
139 as Christians. Only a few families of Jains 
are left, and the only Jain temple is that already 
referred to as standing outside the city. A small 
Sikh monastery where the Granth is worshipped 
forms a rallying place for Sikh pilgrims from the 
North, who, though not allowed by their creed to 
worship idols, have a remarkable fondness for 
visiting Hindu shrines. But, while other religions 
have retained, or are gaining, a foothold, the city 
remains essentially Hindu. The visitor is aston¬ 
ished at the number and size of the temples. He 
finds, too, that almost everything that comes under 
the title ‘ Hinduism ’ is represented in the place. 


The old Dravidian worship has survived the impact 
of all the other forces that have been at work, and 
the ammans are still worshipped, sometimes by 
themselves, sometimes in connexion with the 
Hindu pantheon. For instance, an obscure god¬ 
dess called ‘ Klagr>li amman ’ is regarded as the 
mother of P&rvati, and tlie latter repairs to her 
abode every year when her marriage is to be 
celebrated. In one of the smaller temples, where, 
among others, the five Pandavas are wor8hip}>ed, 
the principal deity, Renuka, the mother of Ibira- 
6urama, is identified with Mari, the Dravidian 
goddess of smaIl})ox. The majority of the gods, 
however, are either the great gods of the pantlieon 
under special aspects or deified men. 

The j)rincipal divisions of the city are known as 
oiva Kanchi and Vi^nu Kdfichl, but the nomen¬ 
clature is not strictly accurate, for a number of 
ncient and important Vaii^nava shrines are in 
iva Kaftchi. Tne greater temples of this section, 
however, are connected with the worship of Siva. 
In the la^g«st of all, Siva is worshij^ped as Ekam- 
ran3.tha> Begun in the Pallava times, celebrated 
in the jJevdram, and associated with ^aukara, this 
temj)(c? lias been added to by succeeding dynasties 
till it now stands as one of the largest in India. 
Its great tower is 188 ft. in height, and the area 
enclosed within its outer wall is about 25 acres. 
Near the central shrine is a mango tree, under 
which Parvati is said have done nenance for 
putting her nands over Siva’s eyes. Tlie principal 
object of worship is the pplkm (‘earth linga. 
Amo..g the other objects now worshipped are the 
sixty-three Saiva saints. During the last twenty 
years over £100,000 has been spent on the renova¬ 
tion of the temple by a few wealthy members of 
Nattukottai Chetti caste. Second in size among 
the Saiva temples comes that of Kdimlksi, already 
mentioned more than once. Siva Kanchi contains 
seven tanks of special sanctity, each being speci¬ 
ally sacred on one day of the week. The largest 
is the Sarvatirtham, in which all the Indian rivers 
are believed to have gathered to witness the 
penance of Parvatl. The temples which are shown 
oy architectural evidence to belong to the Pallava 
period are all in &iva Kanchi, and all except one 
are Saiva temples. 

In Vi^nu Kanchi the greatest temple is that of 
Vii^nu under the name of Varadaraja (i.c., the 
kingly giver of boons). It contains many inscrip¬ 
tions of the Chola and Vijayanagar periods (Sewell, 
Aritiquities, where it is called the Arulala Perumfi.1 
temple). Although it cannot be distinctly traced 
furtner back, it was already famous when Ramanuja 
attached himself to it early in the 11th century. 
It measures about 12(X} ft. in length and 860 in 
breadth, being unsurpassed in size in the whole 
city except by the Ekiimrandtha temple. Its hall 
of 100 pillars is an excellent specimen of the 
carving of the Vijayanagar period. Although the 
temple is said to have been plundered by Haidar, 
it still has great wealth. It is said that a Brahman 
devotee vowed that he would not eat on any day 
till he had collected Rs. 10, and that he collected 
in all Rs.24,000, with which valuable ornaments 
were purchased. Ramanuja and other great 
AchUryas (or Vai^nava teachers), and several of 
the Alvars, are worshipped within the precincts. 
The comprehensive nature of Hinduism is illus¬ 
trated by the fact that at one end of the temple 
the lofty philosophy of Ramllnuja is taught in a 
Sanskrit college, while near the other offerings are 
presented to a living cobra. The great festival of 
this temple is by far the most important of all that 
are connected with the city. It takes place in the 
month of Vaikasi (May-June), and lasts nominally 
for ten days ; but, as the car festival counts as one 
day, and seldom occupies less than three, the 
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festival usually continues at least twelve days. 
Except on the seventh day, when the idol is drawn 


of the Western World, tr. S. Beal^ London, 1906, il. ; C. S. 
Crole, Manual of the Chingleput District, Madras, 1879 (super- 
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1 • I I i. i.1 i ■eded as far as penoa8(l)-<4) in § 3 are concerned) ; V, Kanaka- 

in a huge car which takes about a thousand sabhai. The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Kears Ago, do. 
people to pull, the image, adorned with the temple 1904 ; J. Fer^sson, History of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
jewels, is carried out morning and evening on ed. X Burgess, t, London, 1910 ; V. Venkayya, 

vphiplPQ 'Php nroopsKion aff^Pr na^sincr Madras, 1907; A. Rea, ‘Pallara Architecture,* 

aillerent veiucles. l ne proce^ion, alter passing Archaeological Survey, new imperial series, xxxiv., Madras, 1909 

along the narrow mam street of Vlsnu Kftuchi, fsomewhat unreliable, but containing many valuable plates); 
enters tlie broad street of ii^iva Kahchl (said to K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, ‘The Ancient History of Oon- 

date from Cliola times); and, after going round M^azine, new ser., xiii. 

,, , r .. 4 ■ ,, , 7. , (1913-14), ‘The Origin of Buddhism and Jainism in Southern 

thatportionof the City, It returns, the total distance mdia,* IA xl. (I911);V. A. Smith, The Early History oj 
traversed being about six njilea. According to indiaS, Oxford, 1914 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
the local legends, Visnu and Siva are brothers-in- London, 1903; S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India, 

Jaw and fiie Vaisnava deitv on thp «ivfK dnv pf introd. by V. A. h’mith, London and Madras, 1911; A. 

law, aim ti c vaisn.iva auty on tlie sixth day of Govindacharya, //o/iz c/fAsMysore, 1902, 

the testiVjil rests for a time in a mandapam in The Life of Rdmanuidcharya, Madras, 1900; C. N. Krishna- 
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the morning, and the otlier in the evening. On (?-v.). The name is derived from the Skr. ka)l- 
the third day of the festival, when the image is cnuli^ ‘a bodice.’ They are found in Southern 


carried on the garnda, or mythical kite, which is India {Madras Manual of Administration, i., 
Vi^nu’s special vehicle, it has to submit to the Madras, 1886), where they are called Kilnjiiliyas 
doubtful compliment of receiving a garland from (from kaitjuli, the Tamil corruption of knhchuli), 
tlie rejiresentatives of a small shrine belonging to ^^<1 have also been noted in Bombay. Thi^ are 
the Pariahs. During these days lar<^e crowd.s, adherents of the most extreme left-handed Sakta 
including many of the rich and educated, assemble doctrines, their chief ceremony culminating in 
from far and near, and men of wealth vie with one the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes. This 
another in meeting the expense of the tireworks ceremony is called ghata-kaiirhull, or ‘jar and 
and other means of popular enjoyment. At all bodice.’ The number of male and female cele- 
tinies, and especially during the festival, the brants must he equal. A jar is placed in the 
authorities have to be on their guard to prevent centre of the place of w'orship, into which each 
rioting between the two sects of the Vaii^navas, woman throws her bodice, leaving the upper part 
the Terikalais and the VVlnkalais, The old feuds of her body exposed. An orgy of eating and 
between Hindus ami xMufiamniadans are at an end, drinking is followed by each man taking at random 
and ►Saivisni and Yaisnavisni no longer manifest ^ l>odice from the jar and pairing with its ow'iier, 
the rivalry of an earlier day. The controversy i.s however near in kin to him she may he, for tlie 
now between the.se two .sects into which Bamanuja’.s rest of the night, 
followers are divided, and, while the grc'at rnajoritv r 

of the sectarians know little or nothiio^ of the ‘ J. A. 

points of di/iV.rer,oe,‘ fee/inj- always runs high, aid 

law-suits dealing w ith the position of the two sects Hindus, ixindon, isoi, i, 2.571T W Ward's 

m connexion with the teruiile worship l^o up from a Literature, aiui Religion of the iiuuioos'\ 
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IS not enfete ; and quite apart from special festivals 
a stream of pilgrims from the most distant parts 
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Of India pours unceasingly through the place. 
tor their entertainment many choultries (‘rest- 
houses ) have been built and endow'ed. 

As a seat of learning, Kanchi retains something 
of Us ancient glory. In addition to the Vi.sist- 
advaita College, there are several Sanskrit schooi.s, 


parts ; (T Oppert, Original Inhabitants of 


Bharatnvarsa, 1893, p. 144, connects their title 
Koi, Kill, with ko, ku, ' a mountain ’; Kisley, TO 
i. 398, connects it w'itli khandci, ‘ a sword,’ said to 
be the distinguishing mark of the tribe).—A tribe 
found in Bengal and Madras, the hulk of those 
formerly residing in the Central Provinces havini/ 


and some of the gurus who instruct pupils privately Bengal on the tran.sfer to that province 

have a wide reputation. The Tamil scriptures are ?} the Stat^ of K&l^handi and Patna and the 
also extensively studied. Education on modern ‘^^mbalpur District. According to the Census of 
lines 18 now becoming popular, and is repre.sented they number 673,346, of whom 355,137 are 

chiefly by two large liigh schools ; the older of Madras, 302,883 in Bihar and Orissa, and 

these dates from 1839, and is carried on by the remainder in Bengal, the Central Provinces 
United hree Church of b^cotland, while the other - Berar, and Assam. The tribe has for a long 

IS supported by an endowment left by a wealthy attracted the attention of antliropologists 

native of the place. owing to their custom of human sacrilice, 

Litbraturs.—R. Sewell, 7 vnia mu known as Meriah. Blit, owing to their isola- 

1882-84 A Forgotten Empire, iLdon? regarding them is still 

Inscriptions, «d. h. Hultzech, Madras, i. (1890), iii. pt. 2 (1903) * incomplete. 

iCalcutta,’ * Much has been written about them ; but from reports re- 
190fK)6], sd. E. Hultzsch ; Hiuen Tsiang, §uddhist Records ceived It seems clear that observer, ha^e in ^^s^en 

1 ^ ^ attribute to the whole of the tribe customs which 

observed. A people which is split 
Tehkalais use the by hill and lungle Into communities which 

to^th^t (Tamil), p^trinally, It is analogous cannot easily communicate with one another naturally develop 

hold th« ‘ mTnir Calvinism. The Vac^akalais diversity in their ways * {Madras Census Report 

noicl the monkey doctrine, that the soul must cling to God b 161). 

M a monkey cub to its mother; the TeiStainio 


as a^ noonkey cub to its mother; the Tehkalais maintain the 
^ ^be soul as a cat does of 


. ... ..U.U u.e .ou. « a cat doe. of '' ‘"*** ‘“Bengal.-The earliest and most 

her kitten. Further, the Vatjakalals observe oaate-re.lri?tioni RSneraHy accepted account of their beliefs is that 
firdCrnisSlTrlil < MtmoHaU of Service m India, 


Brdhmanxtm and Hinduism*, London, ISOl, pp. 124-127. 
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He represented them as believing in ‘One Supreme Being, 
self-existing, the source of good, and Creator of the universe] 
of the inferior gods, and of man. This divinity is called, in 
some districts, Boora Pennu, or the God of Light; in others, 
Bella Pennu, or the Sun God ; and the sun and the place from 
which it rises beyond the sea are the chief seats of his presence. 
Boora Pennu, in the beginning, created for himself a consort, 
who became Tari Pennu, or the Earth goddess, and the source 
of evil.’ Finding her wanting in wifely complaisance, he deter¬ 
mined to create from the earth a new being, man, who should 
render to him the most assiduous and devoted service, and to 
form from it also every variety of animal and vegetable life 
necessary to man’s existence. ‘The creation was perfectly 
free from moral and physical evil. Men enjoyed free inter¬ 
course with the Creator. They lived without labour upon the 
spontaneous abundance of the earth ; they enjoyed everything 
in common, and lived in perfect harmony and peace. They 
went unclothed. They had power to move not only on the 
earth, but through the air and the sea. The lower animals 
were all perfectly Innocuous’ (p. H4 fT.). Tills paradise was de¬ 
stroyed by the intrigues of Tari Pennu, who ‘ instilled into the 
heart of man every variety of moral evil . . . and at the same 
time introduce<i every species of physical evil into the material 
creation. . . . Boora Pennu, by the application of antidotes, 
arrested and held in abeyance the elements of physical evil; 
but he left man perfectly free to receive or reject moral evil.’ 
Those who remained sinless he raised to the rank of immortal 
pods. ‘Upon the corrupted mass of mankind Boora Pennu 
inflicted high moral penalties by the withdrawal of the anti¬ 
dotes which had arrested them. He entirely w'ithdrew his face 
and his immediate guardianship from mankind. He made all 
who had fallen subject to death ; and he furtiier ordained that, 
in future, every one who should commit sin should sufTer death 
as its conseouence. Universal discord and war prevailed, so 
that all social and even family tics were broken up.’ Some, he 
goes on to say, believe that Boora ‘proved triumphant in the 
contest, and, as an abiding sign of the discoiiiliture of Tari, im- 
pised the cares of childbirth upon her sex.’ Others, however, 
hold ‘ that she remained unconquered, and still maintains the 
struggle with various success' (p. 80f.). ‘ Boora Pennu, say his 

sect, resolved that, for his own honour, his work should not be 
lost, but that man shouUl be enabled to attain to a state of 
moiicrate enjoyment upon earth, and to rise after death, through 
the practice of virtue, to a state of beatitude and partial restora¬ 
tion to communion with his Maker'(p. 88). Six deities ‘were 
created to meet the primary wants of man on earth after the 
introduction of evil, namely : 1. Pidzu Pennu, the go<l of rain. 

‘2. Iio<jrbi Pennu, the goddess of new vegetation and hrstfruits. 

3. Pitterri Pennu, the god of increase, and of gain in every 

shape. 4 . Klambo Pennu, the god of the chase. 6. Loha 

Pennu, the god of war (literally the iron god). 6. Sundi Pennu, 
the god of boundaries. To which Is to be added, as an Inferior 
god of the first class, 7. Dinga Pennu, the judge of the dead’ 
(p. 8fif.). ‘Next in rank to this class of inferior gods is the 
class of deified sinless men of the first age. . . . The third 

class of inferior deities are sprung from the gods of the first 

two classes. . . . The following are the chief of this class of 
gods : 1. Nadzu Pennu, the village god ; 2. Soro Pennu, the hill 
god ; 3. Jori Pennu, the god of streams ; 4. Idzu Pennu, the family 
or house god ; 6. Moonda Pennu, the tank god ; 6. Sooga Pennu, 
the god of fountains ; 7. Gossa Pennu, the forest god ; 8. Kootti 
Pennu, the god of ravines ; 9. Bhora Pennu, the god of new 
fruits produced on tree or shrubs’ (p. 90 f.). ‘ Men are endowed 
with four souls. First, there is a soul w'hich is capable of beati¬ 
fication and restoration to communion with Boora. Secondly, 
there Is a soul which is attached to some tribe upon earth and 
reborn for ever in that tribe, so that upon the birth of every 
child the priest declares, after inouiry, which of the members 
of the tribe has returned. Thirdly, there is a soul which en¬ 
dures the sufferings inflicted as the punishment of sin, and per¬ 
forms the transmigrations imposed on that account. This soul, 
moreover, has the jiow er of temporarily quitting the body at the 
will of a god, leaving it weakened, languid, sleepy, and out of 
order. Thus, when a man becomes a priest, this soul always 
leaves his body for a time to hold an interview with, and receive 
instructions from, the god who has appointed him his minister; 
and when, by the aid of a god, a man becomes a tiger, . . . this, 

I believe, is the soul which animates the bestial form. Fourthly, 
there is a soul which dies on the dissolution of the body’(p. 
91 f.), Dinga Pennu, jud^e of the dead, administers justice to 
departed souls. ‘ The chief sins are : 1. To refuse hospitality, 
or to abandon a guest; 2. to break an oath or promise, or to 
deny a gift; 3. to speak falsely, except to save a guest; 4. to 
break a solemn pletlge of friendship ; 6. to break an old law or 
custom ; 6. to commit Incest; 7. to contract debts, the payment 
of which is ruinous to a man’s tribe, which is responsible for 
the engagements of all its members ; 8. to skulk in time of 
war ; 9. to betray a public secret’ (p. 92 fl.). 

This elaborate system of mytholoj^y and ethics 
naturally gave rise to criticism. J. Campbell {Thir¬ 
teen Years' Service among the Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan) disputed the statements made by 
Maepherson. 

He calls the Kandhs ‘ a degenerate race, with all the ignor¬ 
ance and superstition of savages' (p. 15); ‘ just what 1 expected 
barbarians to be—sunk in the depths of ignorance, superstition, 
and sensuality ’ (p. 108). He protests against Lord Elphin- 
stone’s asaertion that ‘in their religion we find traces of the 


(rimitive elemental worship of the Vedas before It was overlaid 
•y the superstructure which now almost conceals it from our 
lyes, as well as from those of the generality of Hindoos Lhem- 
elves’ (p. 39). He expresses wonder that such a pantheon as 
Maepherson described could be asserted to exist among such 
-,n ignorant people, ‘ and in the course of my long inquiries 
nd researches, I found nothing in th« hill districts resembling 
.he array of deities referred to in this report ’ (p. 103). ‘ Sacred 
mages of the most barbarous type are to be found in most 
illages, and of these the priests, as ignorant as the rest of the 
people, can give no intelligible account. Indeed, save at the 
>ime of sacrifice, when wrath is to be averted, and their malig- 
lant deity projtitiated by the offering of buman bk>od, the 
Khonds are a most irreligious people’ (p. 163 f.). They have 
10 idols more artistic than ‘ a log of wood, sometimes rudely 
'ashioned after the manner of some animal’s head, and only 
ised on the occasion of the immolation of a human victim’; 
.nd he denies the existence of a priesthood corresponding to 
the elaborate system of idolatry provided for this semi- 
barbarous people’ (p. 165). Campbell, it is true, was, for official 
reasons, ho.‘!tile to Maepherson. But there seems little reason 
0 distrust his general conclusion that Maepherson, who knew 
ittle of the tribal dialects, was misled by his interj^reters and 
native subordinates. The whole story illustrates the danger of 
such methods of inquiry. At the same time, Bupha Deo, the 
consort of the earth-goddess, is a deity worshipjied by the 
GoijfJs and kindred tribes. In fact, Dalton, though his ac- 
quaintaocie with the Kandhs w^us limited, is inclined to believe 
that, while .Maepherson’s system of mythology and ethic^s is 
’more profound than one would expect to iind amongst so 
gnorant a neople,’ and that it is ‘a melange of Genesis, the 
several llinou systems, and priinilive paganism. . , . it is quite 
[lossiblo that such a system may have been gradually built up 
lor them l<y Brahmans, Gosains, and other Hindus, who not 
inly lived amongst them, hut joined in their sacrifices, supple- 
nented by notions glt?aned from Missionary teacliing or books’ 
Descriptive hthTHKogy of BemjaL, Calcutta, 1872, p. 296). 
liisley (7’C, (.’alcutta, 1891, i. 4i)3) regards Maepherson’s ac- 
('ouni as ‘quite out of keeping with their primitive social 
orgaidri.tion, atid one is inclined to suspect that the persons 
from whom he derived his information must have described to 
him .'_ther their ideal view of what the religion of the tribe 
ouglit to be than what it actually was. . . . The Kandhs of the 
Kandhmals recognise three principal gods — Dliarma Pennu, 
S.irn Pennu, and Tdru Pennu. The functions of Dharma Pennu 
appear to be of a somewhat more general character than those 
assigned to the other two. No regular times or seasons are 
fixed for his worship, and he is appealed to only in cases of 
illness or at the birth of a first child. His worship is performed 
bv a gxt.ru who mav be of any caste, but is usually either a 
ivandh or a Pdn. The pints usually have the power of throw¬ 
ing themselves or feigning to throw themselves into a slat* of 
hypnotic trance, and are supposed to be able to cure diseases 
by touching people, tying tliem up with bits of thread, and 
similar mummery. Siiru Pennu is the god of the hill.s, a divinity 
apparently of much the same type as the Marang Biiru of the 
Santdls and Mundas. He is a jealous god, and does not like 
people to trespass on his domain, and the chief object of the 
worship which is performed in his honour in April and May 
is to Induce him to protect from the attacks of wild animals 
people whose business takes them among the forest-clad hills 
of the Kamlhmals, and also to secure a full yield of the jungle 
products which the Kandhs, like most similar tribes, use so 
argely for food. The priests of Sdru Pennu are called dehuri, 
and the appropriate offerings are a goat and a fowl with rice 
and strong dnnk. The offerings are partaken of by the wor¬ 
shippers. TAru Pennu, the earth god, takes the place among 
tlie.se Kandhs of Tin Pennu, the earth goddess, familiar to 
students of the voluminous official literature which treats of 
the suppression of human sacrifice among th* Kandhs. He 
is believed to be very vindictive, and to w'reak his anger upon 
those who neglect his worship, afflicting them with various 
diseases, destroying their crops, and causing them to be de¬ 
voured by tigers and leopards. In order to avoid these evils the 
Kandhs ofler buffaloes and goats to the god at irregular inter¬ 
vals, apparently whenever they think that he stands in need of 
being appeased. His priests are called j/ianJtar, and the person 
who actually sacrifices the animals is known as The func¬ 

tions of the dehuri, the jhankar, and the jam are hereditary.’ 

2 . Human sacrifice.—'Fhe chief intere.st in the 
religion of the Kandhs rests in their system of 
human sacrifice, which has now, under the pres¬ 
sure of the British Government, been discontinued. 
A full account of these rites, baseil on the author¬ 
ities already quoted — Macjiherson, Carn})bell, 
Dalton, Risley—is given by J. G. Frazer in his 
pt. V. vol. i. (London, 1912) p. 24511'. As 
Frazer's account is generally accessible, only a 
bare summary is required. The Meriahs (Oriya 
7)iirid, from Kandh meroi, mervi, or mriviy ‘ a 
human victim * ; see Man^ xi. [1911] 38) were sacri¬ 
ficed to Tari Pennu, the earth-goddess, in order to 
ensure good crops and immunity from disease 
and accidents. It was necessary that they should 
be bought for a price, and they were procured 
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through the agency of the menial Pfi.n tribe 
from the plains of Bengal. The victim was well 
treated before the sacrilice, which was preceded by 
several days of revelry and debauchery. He was 
anointed with oil, butter, and turmeric. There 
was a struggle to secure relics of his person while 
he was tied to the sacrificial post. This post was 
often in the form of a peacock or elephant. The only 
surviving example is preserved in the Madras 
Museum (E. Thurston, Castes and 'Tribes, iii. 371, 
with photograph, p. 377). Before sacrifice the vic¬ 
tim was sometimes led in procession, and he was 
finally killed hy being either strangled or squeezed 
to death. The Hesh was divided among the partici¬ 
pants in the rite, who buried it in their fields. 
Frazer disputes the theory suggested in the con¬ 
temporary accounts of the rite, that the victims 
were otrered to propitiate the earth-goddess. The 
custom, he thinKS, cannot be ex{)lained merely as 
a propitiatory sacrifice. Part of the flesh was 
certainly ofi’ered to the goddess ; but the rest was 
buried in the fiehls, or the lushes were scattered 
over them • some was laid in the form of paste in 
the granaries, or mixed with the new corn. 

‘These latter customs imply that to the body of the Meriaii 
there was ascribed a direct or intrinsic power of makinnf the 
crops to grow, quite independent of the indirect etlica('y whi(‘h 
it might have as an offering to secure the goo<i-will of tlic 
deity. In other words, the flesh and ashes of the victim were 
believed to be endowed with a magical or physical power of 
fertilising the land. The same intrinsic power wa* ascribed to 
the blood and tears of the Meriah, his blocxl causing the redness 
of the turmeric and his tears producing rain ; for it can hardly 
be doubted that, originally at least, the tears were supposed to 
bring down the rain, not merely to prognosticjite it. Similarly 
the custom of pouring water on the buried flesh of the Meriah 
was no doubt a rain-charm. Again, magical power as an attri- 
bute of the Meriah appears In the sovereign virtue believed to 
reside in anything that came from his person, as his hair or 
spittle. The ascription of such p>ower to the .Meriah Indicates 
that he was much more than a mere man 8a<'riQced to propitiate 
‘ deity. Once more, the extreme reverence paid him points 
to the same cornelusion. In short, the Meriah seems 

to have been regarded as divine. As such, he may originally 
have represented the Earth Goddess or, perhaps, a deity of 
vegetation ; though in later times ho came to be regarded 
rather M a victim offered to a deit}' than as himself an incar¬ 
nate go<\' {QR^, pt. V. vol. i. p. 250). 

The Kaiidh prayers are discussed by Tylor (P 6 ^, 
London, 1873, ii. 268 f.) and by Farnell(7‘^e Evolu¬ 
tion of RcL, do. 1905, p. 183). 

3 , Beliefs in the Central Provinces.—The follow¬ 
ing account refers to the tribe before its transfer 
to Bengal. The belief in a future state is indicated 
by the death customs, A rupee or copper coin is 
tied in the shroud, so that tne deceased may not 
go penniless to the other world. Sometimes his 
clothes and bows and arrows are buried with 
him. On the tenth day the soul is brought back 
to his family. Outside the village, where two 
roads meet, rice is olfered to a cock, and if it eats 
it is a sign that the soul has come. The soul is 
then asked t<j ride on a bow-stick covered with 
cloth, and this is brought to the house and placed 
in a corner with those of other relatives. The 
souls are fed annually with rice at the harvest 
and Dasahrd festivals. In Sambalpur a ball of 
powdered rice is placed under a tree with a lighted 
lamp near it, and the first insect that settle.s on 
the ball is supposed to be the soul, and it is 
brought home and revered. The souls of infants 
who die before the umbilical cord has dropped off 
are not brought back, because they are considered 
scarcely to have come into existence. One cause 
of female infanticide among the tribe was the be¬ 
lief that the souls of girl children would not be 
bom again. The souls of women who die during 
pregnancy, or after a miscarriage, or during the 
monthly period of impurity, are not brought oack, 
no doubt because they are held to be malignant 
spirits {Ethnographical Survey Central Provinces, 
pt. vii. [1911] p. 65). 

The Semi-jdtrd, or bean festival, is held in No- 


vemt)er when that crop is ripe ; some offerings are 
made to the earth-god to obviate the risk of 
consuming the firstfruits. A similar festival in 
March, called the Mahiil-jdtrd, solemnizes the 
ripening of the rnahiid {Bassia latifolia), as the 
Dasahrd in September marks the rice harvest, 
when new rice is offered to the earth-god. Before 
these festivals it is dangerous to eat these kinds 
of food (iA 58 f.). 

The pantheon includes eighty-four gods, of whom 
Dharni Deotft, the earth-godling, is chief. He is 
supposed to have re[)laceu the female deity, fftrl 
I'ennu or Bera Bennu. Such change of sex is 
not unusual ; in Chhattisgarh the earth-deity is 
either a male, Thakur Deo, or a female, Tliakur- 
ani Mai. The earth-god is usually accompanied 
by Bhatbarsi Deota, godling of hunting. Dharni 
Deota is represented by a triangular wooden peg 
driven into the ground, and Bhatbarsi has a place 
at his feet in the shape of a piece of conglomerate 
stone with circular granules. Once in four or five 
years a buffalo is offered to the earth-godling in 
lieu of the human sacrifice which is now prohibited, 
as in Madras a monkey is sometimes substituted 
for th© Meriah (E. Thurston, Omens and Super¬ 
stitions of S. India, London, 1912, p. 207). The 
animal is predestined for sacrifice from its birth, 
and is allowed to wander loose and graze on the 
crops at will. The stone representing Bhatbarsi is 
examined periodically, and when the granules on 
it appear to have increased it is decided that the 
time lias come for sacrili(;e. In Kalahandi a lamb 
is sacrificed every year, and strips of the flesh are 
distributed to all the villagers, who bury them in 
their fiehls as a divine means of fertilization, as the 
flesh of the human victim was formerly buried, 
d’he Kandh worsldps his bow and arrows before 
he goes out bunting. He believes that every hill 
and valley has its own deity, who mnst be pro¬ 
pitiated with the promise of a sacrifu'e before his 
territory is entered ; if this is not done, he will 
hide the animals within it from the hunter, or 
will help them to escape when wounded. These 
deities are closely related to each other, and it is 
important when arranging an exncdition to know 
the connexion between tliem. This information 
can be obtained from any one on whom the divine 
afflatus periodically descends {ib. 59 f.). 

4. Beliefs in Madras.—Various acc.ounta of the 
beliefs of the tribe in Madras are on record. At 
Chollapadam in the Vizagapatam District, worship 
is oflered to Kondji Deot.a, the nameless mountain 
spirits, who dwell in a hill cave; to JakarA, the 
tribal deity, of whom a Kandh is ])riest; to 
Polarnma, a village deity imported from the 
Telugu country, whoso priest is a Jiltaj)a, or 
civilized Kandl^ ; and to Kft^ivisve^vara, ‘ lord of 
the universe,’ Siva at KasI or Benares, at whose 
shrine a Jahgarn Lihgayat (^.v.) officiates, the 
chief festival being held at the Sivariltri, or ‘ night 
of Siva’(W. Francis, Vizagapatam Gaz,, 1907, i. 
75). In the Ganjam District the soul is believed 
to survive the death of the body, and on the day 
after death a little cooked rice is laid on the spot 
where the cremation took place, and the priest 
delivers an incantation asking the spirit to eat 
the food, to enjoy itself, and not to change into an 
evil spirit, or a tiger, and worry the relatives. 
Purification follows a death ; and, when a man is 
killed by a tiger, a pig is sacrificed and the body 
of the animal is passed between the feet of the 
villagers ; it is a bad omen for any one if it happens 
to touch his legs (Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iii. 
395). Another sacrifice intended to save the cattle 
from injury consists in burying the head of a 
chicken near the post of tne cowshed, and in 
front of it a rotten egg. When the cattle come 
home in the evening, the women, who have 
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fasted all day, are obliged to eat; drinking and 
dancing follow for two days, during which time 
the manure is not removed from tlie shed. On 
the third day a lump of manure is brought out by 
each owner and thrown in a heap, over which the 
priest pours spirituous liquor and rice {ib. iii. 406 f.). 
Oaths are taken before a basket containing a 
blood-sucker (lizard), a bit of tiger’s skin, a pea¬ 
cock’s feather, earth from an ant-hill, rice mixed 
with fowl’s blood, and a lighted lamp. Witch¬ 
craft is common, and various forms of ordeal are 
used, such as holding the hand of the suspected 
jierson in boiling water; if the hand is scalded, 
the accused is condemned and has to pay a fine to 
the tribe {ih. iii. 408 f.). From a still more recent 
account it appears that the Hindu belief in karnm 
and reincarnation is not found, except in a vague 
way, among those who have come in contact with 
the people of the plains. They certainly believe 
in the survival of the spirit after death, and in 
its possible temporary transference during life, it 
being commonly supposed that the spirit of a man 
killed by a tiger guides the animal in its search 
for other victims. But it is very difiicult to dis¬ 
tinguish their beliefs from those of the Hinduized 
peasantry in their neighbourhood. Their gods are 
Bura Penu, who with his wife Piteri (probably the 
8 . Indian Pidari) is worshipped as Creator of man¬ 
kind, who controls a host of minor go<is ; Hondo 
Penu, god of hunting, who lives in sacred trees 
which no one dares to cut; Loha l‘enu, god of 
iron, who directs the arrows of his votaries 
against the enemy ami averts their counter-shafts; 
Odu Penu, god of the outside, who is the village 
gmardian, in which duty he is assisted by Dandere 
Penu, the door-keeper, who watches the back of 
the village, Darni Penu, who watches the inside 
from beneath a heap of stones, beside which a 
rotten egg is buried, Teki Penu, god of vessels, 
who guards the house goods, and Goheli Penu, 
god of the stable, who protects the animals from 
tigers. Besides these are Murdoand Hugo, deities 
of smallpox and cholera ; another god whose ac¬ 
tivity is chielly shown by his demanding tobacco ; 
a god of precipices and a hot s|)ring at wdiich 
worship is otfered. If there is no actual ancestor- 
worship, tales are told of hero and giant fore¬ 
fathers {Madras Census Report^ 1911, i. 6211'.). 

J. Totemism.—Among the branch of the tribe 
in Madras there are three toternistic septs named 
after a peacock’s egg, a small bird, and a dung- 
worm, which are nominally exogamous, though 
the strictness of this prohibition lias now become 
weakened. How far each smit reveres its totem is 
a matter of uncertainty {Madras CensiLs Report^ 
1911, i. 65). Among the northern branch of the 
tribe more precise information has been collected 
by J. E. Friend-Pereira [JASB Ixxiii. pt, iii. [1905] 
p. 40 ff.), fully analyzed by J. G. Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy^ London, 1910, ii. 305 tf. 

Litkraturh,—F or the Bengal branch of the tribe: S. C. 
Maepherson, Memorials o/ A^ervice in India, London, 1865 ; 
J. Campbell, ThirUen Years' Service among the Wild Tribes of 
KhondUtan, do. 1864 ; E. T. Dalton,L>e«crn>. Ethnol. of Bengal, 
CalculU,1872;H.H. Risley,rC, Calcutta, 1891; W. W. Hunter, 
Orissa, London, 1872. For the Madras branch : E. Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes (with a deUiled bibliography), Madras, 
1909, Ethnographic Eotes in S. India, do. 1906; Census 
RsporU Madras. 1901, 1011 ; District Manuals (Ganjarn, by 
T, J. Maltbv and G. D. Leman, 1882 ; Vizagapatam, hy D. I. 
Carmichael,' Madras, 1869, W. Francis, 1907); G. Oppert, 
Original InhabitanU of Bharatavar^a, Westminster, 1893. 

VV. Crooke. 

KANDY.— Kandy is a small modem town in 
Ceylon, beautifully situated on the border of a lake 
in a plain about 1718 ft. above sea level, and about 
76 miles nearly N.W. of Colombo. The moun¬ 
tains, 2000 to 40(X) ft. higher, rise around it; and 
in the Sinhalese time the town was difficult to 
approach, being surrounded by thick jungle. It 


was the residence of the kin^s of Ceylon from 
1592 to 1798. During this period the kingdom of 
Ceylon had reached the lowest depth of disorder 
and decay. Half its territory was lost ; and the 
half still remaining was harassed by frequent civil 
wars between rival claimants to the throne ; and, 
when one or other of these claimants succeeded 
in gaining the ujiper hand over his rivals, there 
were recurring struggles against outside enemies--- 
Tamils, Portuguese, Dutch, and, finally, fmglisli. 
These rival claimants to the throne w'ore not 
Sinhalese hut Soutli Indians by blood, and by re¬ 
ligion, though nominally Buduhist, were at heart 
Hindus. They built four dtvdlas^ Hindu temples, 
in the town. 

Knox unfortunately gives no description of 
Kandy. But we have a good one by John Pybus, 
who was there in 1762. ft is preserved in Account 
of Mr. Pybus s Mission to the King of Kandy, re¬ 
printed from the Madras Government records hy 
the Government printer in Ceylon in 1862. We 
read there (p. 35) that the towm then consisted of 
twm main streets (the one running north and south 
being about a mile long) and several cross streets. 
Only a few of the hou.se.s were tiled. The streets 
were not Ht; but about 8 o’clock a bell was rung 
along tliem, and after that no one was allowed 
abroad unless he carried a large light in his hand. 
The Palace was a rambling pile to the south of 
these streets w iOi a large garden in front of it. This 
is coi'l/rnied by J. Forbes,^ but in his time the lake 
whicli Pybus does not mention had been con¬ 
structed ‘by the late king’ Kilja Sifiha in 1807. 
J. E. Tennent, writing about 30 years later,* 
describes tiie modern European towm, and the 
wonderful road to it up the Kadugannawa Pass. 
It is now a prosperous little place of about 25,000 
inliabitants, with a busy railway station, and many 
villas on the slopes of the surrounding hills. 

The English name, Kandy, is a corruption of 
the old name, not of the towm, but of the county 
or province in whicli it was situated. This w^as 
Kanda-uda (‘Up in the Hills’). The Sinhalese 
name of the town was Senkada-gala-nuwara. 

Besides the four Hindu temples there are two 
small vi/uiras, or residences for members of the 
Buddhist Order, named respectividy Asgiriya and 
Mahvatte Vih5ra. No one, according to a regula¬ 
tion i.s 8 ued, in defiance of the old Vinaya (the 
Rules of the Order), hy the Sinhalese court, can 
bo received into the Order except at a chapter 
held at one or other of these vik&ras.* There is 
also the well-known Daladft MaligS-w^a, a pretty 
little building containing the supposed tooth of 
the Buddha—really not a human tooth at all, but 
possibly the tooth of some pre-historic animal. 
The history of this supposed relic is long and 
complicated, and has been the subject of various 
writings. In the 13th cent. Dhamina-kitti wrote 
a Pali poem about it based on an older Sinhalese 
work in prose.* According to the tradition pre¬ 
served in this poem, the tooth was brought to 
Ceylon in the 4th cent, of our era, and had re¬ 
mained there up to the time when the poem, the 
Ddthd Vamsa, was written. According to Portu¬ 
guese accounts quoted by Tennent {loc. cit.), 
the Portuguese captured the tooth, ground it to 
pow'der, and threw the powder into the harbour 
at Goa. The Sinhalese say that the tooth thus 
destroyed w^as a Hindu relic seized by the Portu¬ 
guese in the Tamil country at Jaffna, and that the 
Buddhist relic now in Kandy is identical with the 
one whose history was written by Dliamma-kitti. 

i Eleven Years in Ceylon'^ [1827-38], Loudon, 1841, L 299- 
801. 

3 CeyUnCi, London, 1869, ii. 194-221. 

8 See Forbes, op. cit. i. 299. 

♦ Edited by the present writer in Roman characters in JPTS. 
1884. 
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Kandy was taken by the Enj 4 :Hsh in 1815, and 
the king of Kandy was clenortcd to Vellore in S. 
India, where he subsequently died. 

Lithratur*.— The authorities are given in the article. 

T. VV. liiiYS Davids. 

KANHERl (Skr. Kmiagiri, ‘hill of Krsna’). 
—One of the most important of the Buddhist cave 
temples in the island of Salsette, about 16 miles N. 
of Bombay; lat. IQ"* llV N. ; long. 72* 69' E. 

The site, lonely, picturcsoue, and close to the 
great trading marts of the W. coast, combines the 
three leading characteristics of the chief groups of 
W. India tem[)les. ‘ But Kanheri is the only rock- 
cut moniustery in W. India that has the feeling 
of having been, and of being ready again to be, a 
j)leasant and popular dwelling-place. The rows of 
■ells, water-cisterns, dining-halls, lecture-halls, and 
temples joined by worn nights of rock-cut steps, 
and the crowded burial gallery show what a Inige 
brotherhood must have once lived in Kanheri’ {BG 
xiv. [1882] T2.8). The caves were excavated at 
various periods, the great Chaitya cave bearing an 
inscription of Yajha ^r] Gautamiputra Siriyana 
Satakarni, a king of the Andhra dyna.sty (A.D. 173- 
202) (V.‘ A. Smith, Earlg Oxford, 1914, 

p. 211). Not far oil'is the Darbar Cave, which ‘is 
not a vihdra in the ordinary sense of the term, 
though it has some cells, but a Dharma^^dla or 
place of assembly, and is the only cave now known 
that enables us to realize the arrangements of the 
great hall ere(;ted by Ajata Satru in front of the 
Sattapanrii cave at Kaiagriha, to accommodate 
the first convocation held immediately after the 
death of Buddha’ (Fergusson-Burgess, The Cave 
Temples of India y London, 1880, p. 363). 

Litbratcrr. —In addition to the works quoted in the art., i 
J. Fergusson, llist. of Indian and Eastern Arch., ed. 
f.ondon, i. 1C2 ff. ; EG xiv. (1SS2J 121 tt. ; L, Rousselet, 
India and its Native Princes, London, 1SS2, p. 49; IGI xiv. 

399. \V. CllOOKK. 

KANISKA.—Kaniska was an Indo-Scythian 
king of N. India and Afghanistan, who plays the 
part of a second Asoka in the traditions of the 
Buddhist schools of N. India, Tibet, C^hina, and 
Mongolia, especially as the convener of a council 
held in Ka.shmir, or, according to certain author¬ 
ities, at Jalandhar (see COUNCILS [Buddhist]). 
His name is sometimes spelt Kaniska in inscrip- 
tion.s. It appears on coins in Greek script as 
Kanerki, or in the genitive Kanerkou, which some 
scholars read as Kaneshki and Kaneshkou re¬ 
spectively. Kashmir tradition gives the variant 
Kanistha, which becomes KaniCa in Chinese. 

He was a menil)er of the Kushan (Ku^ana, 
GiL^ana, or, according to von Holstein, Ku.sa) 
section of the great Yuechi nation of Central 
Asian nomads, and is mentioned in numerous 
Indian inscriptions bearing dates ranging from 
3 to 41. Prolonged controversy has ranged 
round the interpretation of these dates, and 
general agreement has not yet been attained. In 
the opinion of the present writer, it is certain that 
Kaniska was the immediate successor of Kadphises 
II. (Wima, etc., of coins and inscriptions, Yen-kao- 
ching, etc., of Chinese), and almost certain that his 
accession (or possibly coronation) coincides with 
A.D. 78, the epoch of the Saka era. That era 
appears to have been established by Kaniska. 

Kaniska, who is often described os king of 
Gandhara, had his capital at Purusapura (Pesha¬ 
war), and was a poweriul monarch, whose influence, 
as Hiuen T 8 iang(Yuan Chwang) testifies, extended 
to distant regions, even into the basin of the Tarim 
beyond the Pamirs, He held all the countries now 
included in the kingdom of Afghanistan, at least 
as far as the Oxus, and was the lord paramount of 
the whole of N.W. India. His arms are said to I 


have penetrated to Pataliputra, and his dominions 
included Sind. His viceroys, called ‘ satraps ’ after 
the Persian fashion, ruled W. India from Na.sik 
and Ujjain. He warred against the Parthians, 
and in his later years seems to have conouered 
from China the regions now known as Chinese 
Turkestan. It is said that he was murdered by 
discontented officers while he was engaged in a 
trans-Himfilayan campaign. Vfi-sibkaand Huvi^ka 
(Huska), probably his sons, appear to have ruled 
the Indian provinces on his behalf, while he was 
absent on his distant wars. V&si^ka apparently 
predeceased him. Hiiviska certainly succeeded 
him in the rule of the entire empire, probably 
about A.D. 123. The father of Kaniska was 
Vajheska (? Vajhe^pa), presumably a near relation 
of Kadphises II. 

During the long reign of Kaniska his Indian 
subjects divided their allegiance among the three 
great indigenous religions—Buddhism in its various 
forms, Brahmanical Hinduism, ^^'d Jainism. 
Kadpluses II. had favoured the Saiva form of 
Himluism, but there is no evidence that Kaniska 
took any interest in the doctrines of the Brahmans, 
The occurrence of numerous Persian deities on his 
coinage suggests that in early life he may have 
been a Zoroastrian, and that many of his subjects 
must have been adherents of the creed of Zoroaster. 
Late in his life the king became an active nairon 
of Buddhi.sm. He placed the image of Buduha on 
his coins, summoned a council of Buddhist theo¬ 
logians to prej)are (‘ommentaries on the scriptures, 
and erected magnificent sacred buildings, notably 
the lofty stupa of Peshavvar, the foundations of 
which liave recently been excavated. I’he ex¬ 
plorers found a relic r-asket engraved with the names 
of Kaniska and his Greek superintending engineer, 
Agesilaus, and adorned witli images or the king. 
An inscribed portrait statue of him, unfortun¬ 
ately headless, has been discovere<l near MathurA. 

Tradition as.sociates Kaniska with A.svaghoj^a 
iq.v.), who was a pupil of Parsva, by whom the 
council was summoned, according to some author¬ 
ities. The })resident is said to have been Vasu- 
mitra, A.svaghosa being content with the vice¬ 
presidency. The date or the council may be stated 
a.s +A.D, 100, but, of course, it depends on the 
view taken of the chronology of the reign. 

The powerful })atronage of Kaniska undoubtedly 
promoted the cau.se of Buddhism in both India and 
Chine.se Turkestan. 

Litrraturii.—V. A. Smith, Ths Early Hisinry of India*, 
Oxford, 1914, which gives abundant referenres. 

V. A. Smith. 

KANJAR. — One of the nomadic, gypsy-like 
tribes of N. India. At the Census of 1911 they 
numbered ‘23,983. 

They are found in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh and the Panjab, with smaller groups in 
other parts of N. India. They wander ab<3ut in 
gangs, supporting themselves hy the usual gypsy 
industries, out more especially by theft and high¬ 
way robbery. According to J. C. Nesfield (Cal¬ 
cutta Review, Ixxvii, [1883] 368 11'.), tliey possess 
no idols, temples, or priesthood. They are in con¬ 
stant dread ot evil spirits, the souls of the malignant 
dead. To these they attribute all deaths, except 
those obviously due to old age. Hence they bury 
the dead in deep graves to prevent the ghost from 
‘ walking’; and tney believe that such spirits are 
under the control of an exorcist (nyotivd), who by 
means of shamanistic rites is supposed to be able 
to transport a goblin into the body of some living 
person, and make that person his mouthpiece for 
declaring its will. Their principal deity is a man- 
god, Manft, believed to ne one of the ancient 
worthies of the tribe. He Is worshipped chiefly in 
the rainy season, when the tribe is less migratory 
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than at other times. No altar is erected, no image 
is worshipped ; but his votaries collect under a tree, 
whore they sacrilice a pig, goat, slieep, or fowl, 
and make an oii’erin^ of roasted flesh ana spirituous 
liquor. Formerly, it is said, they used to sacrifice 
a child, having first made it insensible by draughts 
of fermented ualm-juice. At the feast which 
follows most ot the worahipj)er 8 get drunk, and 
occasionally one of them declares himself to be 
possessed by the tribal god, and delivers oracles. 
Meanwhile the others dance round the tree and 
sing songs commemorating the wisdom and valour 
of Mflna. Mari, tlie goddess of death or epidemics, 
known also as the ‘Queen goddess’ (Maharani 
Devi), is 8 U})reme, and seems to be worshipped as 
the animating and sustaining force of nature. 
Parbha or Prabha, goddess of light, controls health, 
and more particularly the welfare of cattle. With 
her is worshi[)ped Bhuiyan or Bhavani, the earth- 
goddess. In other parts of the United Provinces 
they are specially devoted to the worship of de- 
cea.sed ancestors, who are regarded as more kindly 
than among other inferior castes, and are satisfied 
if at marriages and other festive occasions platters 
of food are laid on their graves. The chief deified 
worthies are Dharnin Deva, or Milna, and Pahlwan, 
or the wrestler. To their graves they make pil¬ 
grimages, sacrifice a pig, and pour spirits on the 
ground. The offering of meat is eaten in secrecy 
and silence by the males of the tribe, no woman 
being allowed to be present or to share in the meal. 
When they have become more Hinduizcd they wfu - 
ship Vindhyavasini Devi, the guardian goddess i.*f 
the Vindhyan hills, and the Paficliofi Pir (see 
Pachpiiuya) with the sacrilice of a cock. They also 
revere many of the local gods of the villages tlirough 
which they wander, ancl one clan is specially de¬ 
voted to the cult of Nanak, the guru of the Sikhs, 
to whom they make a special prayer ; ‘ Praiwe be 
to thee, who hast preserved us in safety fora year ! 
We hope for the same favour in the future I ’ They 
are much devoted to demonology, and a special 
medicine-man, known as ‘ the wise one ’ (. 97 /dnd), is 
appointed to propitiate those spirits which are be¬ 
lieved to be responsible for the evils which beset 
the tribe. When a person is attacked by some 
disease which indicates sjiirit posse.ssion, the sydnd 
makes an ottering of treacle, butter, cloves, incense, 
and red lead to the tribal Devi, by throwing these 
things into the Are. The Devi enters the sydnd, 
who names the evil spirit which is afllii^ting the 
patient. He then places a cup of snirits on the 
sick man’s head, and waves it round him. This 
causes the spirit to enter the cup, which the 
sydnd drinks, thus taking upon himself the 
dangerous influence which has caused the di.sease. 
In more serious cases an ofl’efin<j is placed on the 
spot where four roads meet (cf. Westermarck, MI 
ii. 256, n. 2 ). The friends of the sick man sing and 
beat a brass tray over his head to scare the evil 
spirit, which is believed to enter the offering and 
tnence be transferred to any passer-by who may 
accidentally touch it (cf. PIP i. 164 ff.). The 
churel, or ghost of a woman dying in a state of 
impurity, is much dreaded. The ghosts of yoiing 
children take the form of masdn, the evil spirit 
which haunts graveyards. Any one dying by 
snakebite or in some other abnormal way becomes 
an duty i.e, one for whom there is none to make the 
water oblation which causes the repose of the soul. 
The tribal beliefs are thus a combination of the 
primitive Animism wdth a veneer of Hindu belief 
and usage. There are some indications of totem- 
ism, but this is closely connected with tree-worship, 
the tamarind being regarded as the special abode 
of spirits, and a kind of reed grass and the leaves 
of the mango being fixed upon the marriage 
shed. 


Literature,— W. Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 1896, iii. 13611. ; H. 
A. Rose, (jiossar]/ of the Tribes and Castes 0 / ths J‘unjah 
and N.W, Frontier Province, Lahore, 1911, ii. 47 t. 

W. Crooke. 

KANPHATA.— See Yogis. 

KANT. — I. Life and principal works. — Im¬ 
manuel Kant w'as born on 22nd April 1724 at 
Kouigsberg, in the province of Eastern Prussia. 
His father was a harness-maker in poor circum¬ 
stances. Kant believed that his grandfather was 
a Scottish immigrant, and that the original form 
of the name had been Cant, the initial having been 
changed to avoid the pronunciation Tsant; but 
there seems to be no documentary proof of this. 
He entered the University of Kbnigsoerg in 1740, 
registering himself as a student of theology ; but 
the subjects of the preparatory (‘philosophical’) 
course, especially natural science and philosophy 
proper, soon claimed his interest. After complet¬ 
ing his cu'iirse he acted as a private tutor in several 
families in the neighbourhood. In 1755 he took 
his degree with an essay de Jgne, and iiabilitated 
as privatdozent wdth a dissertation entitled Frin- 
cipiorum priviururn cognifionis /nrtaphysicce nova 
dilucidatio (Konigsberg, 1755). He remained in 
the position of a niagister legens for fifteen years ; 
but in 1764 he had declined the offer of a chair in 
Jb'>etie Art in ’ierlin, and in 1766 was made sub- 
iioranan in hi.'- own University at a salary of about 
( 4-10. Then in 1770 he was promoted to a full 
I professoiship in philosophy. Apart from these 
1 changes, his life was cpiite uneventful ; with study, 
teaching, and writing books, one year was like 
another. Ho never travelled beyond the borders 
of his native province ; he never married ; and he 
reduced the details of life to a clock-work regu¬ 
larity. Towards the close of his working days he 
was officially reprimanded for the breadth of his 
theological views, but he made his peace with the 
government. In personal character lie was simple 
and reserved, generous and pious, and the reputa¬ 
tion that ultimately came to him left him quite 
unsjioiled. He ceased lecturing in 1796, and his 
increasing weakness of body and mind ended with 
his death on 12th Feb. 1804. 

The development of Kant’s thought is a very 
complex subject. Taken broadly, it consisted of 
two great periods, the pro-critical and the critical, 
with an interval between them of about ten years, 
when he was feeling his way to the position that 
was to prove so epoch-making. In the pre-critical 
period itself we can trace shorter stages. His 
dozent’s thesis and his earlier works are mainly 
in the Leibnizo-Wolffian manner. He afterwarefs 
came under the influence of English empiricism, 
and this influence appears in Der einzig mbglicht 
Beweisgrund zu eincr Demonstration des Daseins 
Gottes (Kbnigsberg, 1762), Untersuchunn iiber die 
DetUlichkeit der Qrundsdtze der natiirlichen The- 
ologie und Moral (1762, pub. Berlin, 1764), and 
Versuch den Begriff der negativen Grossen in die 
Weltweisheit einzufuhren (Kbnigsberg, 1763), to 
which may be added Trdume tints GeisterscherSy 
erldutert aurch Trdume der Metanhysik (do. 1766). 
In his inaugural lecture as professor, De mundi 
sensibilis atque intelligibilis formui et principiis (do. 
1770), he is feeling nis way towards a unifying 
point of view between, or rather above, dogmatism 
and scepticism; but, as already indicated, his 
thought had to ferment for anotlier decade till he 
reached at length the ‘critical ’ solution, and gave 
the first instalment of its exposition in the Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft (Riga, 1781; 2nd ed., with 
important changes, do. 1787 ; the two edd. com¬ 
bined, with notes, by E. Adickes, Berlin, 1889, 
also in tr. of Max Muller, 1881). The great works 
of the critical period are named below ; to them 
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may be added Prolegomma zu einer jeden kun ftigt 
Metaphysik die als ]Vissr,7isch(tft wird aujti'etcr 
konnen (Kiga, 1783), Grundlenung zur MctaphysU 
der Sitten (do. 1785), and Metaphysik der Sitter 
(Konigsberg, 1796-97), dealing with law and th< 
virtues. His interest in the problems and prin 
ciples of natural science can be traced all througl 
his life, as, e.g., in his early work, AUgemeint 
Naturgcschichte und Theorie des Himmels (Konigs 
berg, 1755), and Metnphysische Anfangsgrunde de\ 
Natiinvisseiischaft (Riga, 1786). 

2. The place of Kant in the history of philosophy. 
— {a) His direct relation to Leibniz. —Kantianism 
is the characteristically German philosophy, jus 
as the philosophy of h ranee is to this clay inon 
or less detenmned by Cartesianism, and finglisl 
philosophy is essentially characterized by th' 
thought of Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 
The Germans lagged behind the other European 
peoples in taking a place in the movement o' 
modern philosophy, but at length they securer 
in Leibniz [q.v.) a thinker who coml>ined the nev 
conceptions of modern [)hilosophy in one granc 
system, from which, again, in virtue of a protounc 
transformation, sprang the philosophy of Kant. 
The Kantian teaching is certainly a radical meta 
morphosisof the Lidbnizian system as far as regards 
the method by which a priori knowledge is dis 
covered, established, and de-limited, and yet if 
is at the same time an essentially unchanged con 
tinuation of Leibniz’s views regarding the nature 
anti meaning of reality. Even as regards method, 
indeed, Kant’s advance upon his predece.ssor must 
not be exaggerated. The system of Leibniz belongs 
to the rationalistic, Platonizing type of speculative 
philosophy, or, in other words, it is an a priori 
doctrine of ideas, and this holds good also of the 
system of Kant. The orily real did’erence is that 
in the latter the a priori i’orms of knowletlge are 
deduced, and applied, and have their limits as¬ 
signed, in a did'eront way. In order to understand 
the system of Kant we must, therefore, first of 
all make a rapid survey of that of ladhniz. 

(5) The system of Leibniz. — Leibniz, like the 
other pioneers of modern philosophy, started from 
the empirico-inductive ana mathernatico-mechani- 
cal science of nature, and, in point of fact, from 
phy.sics, the only natural science that had at that 
time attained any adequate development. Having 
adopted the doctrine that nature is built up of in¬ 
finitesimal elementary bodies, he followed up the 
idea of force, as that wliich must be a.ssunied for 
the inter-action and orderly inter-relations of 
these. This force he regarded as something im¬ 
material, and this immaterial constituent, again, 
ne described as a thinking, perceptive, or quasi- 
conscious pow'er, thus applying to it the only term 
that was then available to connote a non-material 
reality. In this way he made the transition from 
a materialistic and mechanical to a spiritualistic 
and dynamic mode of thought. If the element of 
force oe taken as in reality a thinking substance, 
however, its activities in relation to the other ele¬ 
ments of force, as also the latter themselves, will 
appear as ideas or percepts of the element of 
force. Such an element thus becomes the monad, 
which perceives itself and its orderly relations to 
the other monads. Now it would be irrational to 
speak of this monad and its congeries of percep¬ 
tions as the sole existing object. There must be 
a plurality of monads, existing realiter side by side. 
This hypothesis, however, is possible only on the 
gTound of two presuppositions, viz. (1) that the 
co-existing monads have each the same ordered 
and logically articulated content of perceptions— 
a condition which is explained by the pre-estab¬ 
lished harmony of the monads with one another, 
and (2) that each single monad virtually holds 


within itself the whole universe, though it may 
bring only a part of it to clear consciousness—a 
position elucidated by Leibniz’s theory of the un¬ 
conscious, or of the conscious in an inliiiitely small 
degree. We are thus brought to a thoroughly 
spiritualistic system, in which, by an a priori 
necessity of reason, the individual monads severally 
perceive themselves and the universe contained in 
them as organic wholes, and, notwithstanding their 
absolute isolation, are in harmony with one another 
in virtue of the aggregate perceived and articulated 
by them. The various monads are endowed in very 
dill'erent degrees with the consciousness of the selr- 
perceptive power, but are nevertheless connected 
and unified through the identity of the content 
variously known to each. Thus knowledge—in 
cases where the monads really have knowledge— 
may be interpreted as a process of discerning tlie 
content of consciousness according to the a janori 
laws immanent therein. From the condition of 
the non-conscious, or the pre-con.scious, Leibniz 
disengages the rationally necessary laws and con¬ 
cepts in order that he may by means of them 
construct the system of the world as a complete 
whole. The ultimate pre-condition of all, indeed, 
is a self-identical, perfectly and logically conceived 
cosmic content, i.e. God, and the self-transforma¬ 
tion of the divine universal substance into the 
infinite multiplicity of different monads, each of 
which contains in its own individual way the divine 
world-substance, and, in the measure of its indi¬ 
vidual capacity of becoming conscious, brings that 
content to a logically ordered comprehension. 
Philosophy is tlius simply the measure of com 
pleteness and clearness to which the human monad 
can attain in its perception of the world. 

(r) Kant's reconsideration of Leibniz under the 
stimulus of Hn)ne, — Kant adhered to the views of 
Leibniz for about twenty years of his mature life, 
making modifications of them only in detail, more 
especially on the pliysical, mathematical, and as¬ 
tronomical sides. To the starting-point of the 
monadology in general, however—its analysis of 
consciousness and of the content of consciousness 
—as well as to its idea of the a priori validity^ of 
he rational laws that regulate that content, Kant 
emained permanently faithful, and we shall never 
understand his position unless we make full allow¬ 
ance for this survival in time of the Leibnizian 
mint of view and tendency. He was at no time 
he pure phenomenalist, who acknowledges only 
ubjective phenomena within what might be called 
be closed space of consciousness. Rather, he al¬ 
ways dealt with the thinking subject os a central 
'orce working towards the logical unification of 
be manifold, and rejected the idealism or pheno- 
nenali.sm of Berkeley—what German philosophers 
low call ‘psychological idealism.’ Moreover, he 
lever denied the apriority of the logical laws, or 
heir being evolved from their pre-conscious self- 
activity. He was never a sceptic or an agnostic, 
never a pragmatist or a relativist. The point 
which marks his departure from the philosophy of 
Leibniz and from which he proceeded to construct 
his own system was one quite apart from such 
jonsiderations. It was simply this : he could not 
lermanently remain blind to the fact that, while a 
theory like that of Leibniz might logically articu- 
ate the reality immanent in consciousness, it was 
ssentially incapable of passing beyond that sphere 
•r of predicating anything whatever regarding the 
eal which transcends consciousness. Leibniz’s 
inception of God, his doctrine of the pre-estab- 
ished harmony, and of the individuation of the 
'eity into countless monads varying in their ca- 
^•acity of thought, at length seemea to Kant, as 
already to other disciples of Leibniz, to be mere 
•hilosophical myths—ngments of the imagination. 
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From this standpoint Kant began to suspect all 
forms of metaphysical theory, as they (iid not 
permit of strict demonstration and showed no 
unanimity in their conclusions. Although he con¬ 
tinued to attach the utmost significance to tlie 
practical or moral convictions of the mind, he now 
came to doubt the possibility of develoj)ing and 
establishing them as realities of a transcendent 
metaphysics. 

If, however, the Leibnizian mode of reaching 
the reality beyond consciousness from the content 
of consciousness itself and from the reflexion guided 
by a priori laws was thus invalid, philosophy was 
thrown back upon what is immanent in conscious¬ 
ness. But, if this were so, of what avail were the a 
priori laws which enable us to articulate in thought 
our conscious experience? They never carry us 
into the sphere oeyond consciousness; can we, 
therefore, cognize anything at all by means of 
them ? Are they not, with their a priori necessity, 
restricted exclusively to formal logic and the mere 
explication of concents? Is not their necessary 
truth thus of a purely analytic kind, i.e. do they 
not merely analyze a given thouglit into the con¬ 
sequences already contained and implied in it? Is 
it not possible, therefore, that, in particular, mathe¬ 
matics itself, thechief instrument of natural science, 
may be no more than an analytic elucidation of 
thoughts already virtually contained in delimie 
numerical and spatial magnitudes? It was at th)'? 
stage that Kant became acquainted with the views 
of Hume—views w'hich had been developed upon 
an entirely different foundation. Hume, working 
from the standpoint of pure phenomena,’Ism, had 
divided knowledge into two de[)artment^ : first, an 
a priori formal logic (including mathematics) en¬ 
tirely withoutcontentand purely self-internretative; 
and, secondly, a real knowledge, empirical and sub¬ 
stantial, but liaving no logical necessity or a priori 
character. For Hume, knowledge of reality was 
constituted only by the principle of custom—by our 
becoming accustomed to certain associations or per- 
cei)tions—and by the practical verification of such 
customary associations, and thus our reference of 
perceptions and their relations to a reality lying 
oeyond consciousness lias no real ground to rest 
upon, but is at most the object of an absolutely 
indispensable belief. Hume’s reasonings afiected 
Kant in the most profound way, as they appeared 
to undermine the whole structure of a priori 
rationalism, and, in fact, to bring all philosophy 
of the Platonic type to an end. All that remained 
of rationalism seemed to be ‘ analytic judgments a 
priori,' i.e. the analysis of the logical content of 
certain propositions in formal logic and mathe¬ 
matics—a purely logical play of reason, but not 
a real knowledge of things by means of reason. 
Hume had apparently rendered it impossible, not 
only to pass beyond experience, but even to ar¬ 
ticulate experience itself by logically necessary 
principles; he seemed to have shown the futility 
of all a priori synthesis of the real, and, therefore, 
also of rational science of nature and rational 
ethics. Thus, if Kant found in Leibniz his positive 
foundation, he was on the negative side decisively 
induenced by Hume, both as a stimulus to his 
thought and as an antagonist to be overcome. 

{d) Kant's discovery of the critical solution. —The 
arguments of Hume, as has been said, wrought 
upon Kant with profound ell'ect, not, however, in 
the sense of drawing him into the sphere of the 
Scottish thinker’s ideas, but rather in the sense 
of forcing him to provide fresh foundations for, 
and set new limits to, the essentially Platonic 
doctrine which he had inherited from Leibniz. 
Hume’s influence, in short, was not such as to 
convert Kant to phenomenalism. The idea of an 
experience limited to consciousness he had taken 


over from Leibniz, and all thoughts of transcend¬ 
ing that experience by metaphysical const ructions 
based upon it he had at length abandoned in 
view of the contradictions in which alone such 
attempts result. Hume certainly conlirmed him 
in this position, hut it was not Hume who brought 
him to it. The influence of Hume lay rather in 
clarifying his mind with reference to the problem 
of elucidating and systematizing the contents of 
consciousness with a view to attaining a logically 
demonstrable and, therefore, necessary knowledge 
of the real. Kant formulates this tiroblem very 
simply in the question whether we have only 
analytic judgments a priori, or also synthetic 
judgments a jyriori, as instruments for reducing 
the contents of consciousness, or of experience, 
to form and order. Or, to give the question a 
more direct expression : Is there a logically neces¬ 
sary connexion in the real—an inherently necessary 
conception of mture w'hich imposes a logical order 
upon the concrete? The ‘ real ’ that Kant seeks is 
attained not by reaching out towards a realm 
transcending consciousness, but by a synthetic 
aiticuhition of an actually given content of con¬ 
sciousness or experience. He entirely ignores the 
questitin how tliis experience conies to be; it is 
simi' y givim, and that is sufficient for us. As a 
matter of fact, he finds the real in the results of 
the i *gical elaboration of experience. By means of 
that rocess he distinguishes logically chussified and 
abstractly necessary relations of phenomena from 
the chaoUc state of the manifold ]>rior to such 
elaborat ion, as also from relations wrongly imposed 
upon the facts; and for him the former is the real. 
In short, the real arises out of the valid and correct 
elaboration and elucidation of conscious experience, 
as contrasted with invalid, erroneous, or confused 
determinations of it and an uncritical linking to¬ 
gether of phenomena. The problem before him 
was the possibility of a natural science which is 
at onc^e empirical and rational, enabling the mind 
to \inify tne empirical data of consciousness by 
rational and a priori princijiles, and thus to trans¬ 
form the naive and confused rej)resentation of 
things into a representation that is scientifically 
clear and valid. Kant’s aim w'as to establish a 
rationalism of pure experience, upon which might 
be constructed a conception of nature at once 
scientifically valid and embracing all experience. 

This is the fundamental position from which we 
must interpret Kant’s thought—his presupposition 
of the ego as the focus to which all thinking is 
related, of the content of experience as given to 
the mind in order that it maybe brought to a fully 
realized clearness and completeness, of the a priori 
logical activity of the mind as moulding and com¬ 
bining the matter given to all according to the laws 
which cohere in the logical subject itself, and which 
come into consciousness and unfold themselves in 
the actual operation of thought. With these, 
again, is connected his refusal to recognize a sup- 
osed metaphysic wdiich would urge a/>rfori thought 
eyond its taslc of moulding and arranging the data 
of experience, since the a priori forms have to do 
with such data alone, and, if employed apart from 
and beyond them, remain altogether empty—a use 
of them which results in a futile metaphysical 
hypostasis, such as was fabricated by Plato and, 
in a more cautious and covert way, by Leibniz. 
Kant’s presuppositions and his surrender of a tran¬ 
scendent metaphysic determined for him the only 
possible aim of knowledge or philosophy, viz. the 
safeguarding of the a priori and ideal character 
of our knowledge of nature by confining it to 
experience within consciousness. 

'This line of thought, which in the first resort 
related only to the conception of nature, Kant 
subsequently extended to ethics, the philosophy of 
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religion, teleology, and a'stlietios, his inethod of 
dealing with all of these being essentially deter¬ 
mined by his principles of intellectual cognition. As 
treated by him, tnese other spheres of rational 
activity were all designed to supply, not meta¬ 
physical knowledge of realities lying beyond 
consciousness, but the proofs of a valid mode 
of reflexion which issues from the nature of con¬ 
sciousness itself, and as such is to be applied to 
the criticism of experience. None of them passes 
beyond valid and necessary modes of thought and 
interpretation. The proof of their subjective 
necessity supt)Iies the measure of all the objective 
knowledge which they can attain. A philosophy 
of this kind is in reality reason’s knowleilge of 
itself, and is indirectly a knowledge of facts only 
in so far as it reveals the necessary activities of 
reason, and arranges and interprets the data of 
consciousness by means of them. It sets out as 
a theory of the presu[)positions, j)ossibiIities, and 
limits of science, and then proceeds by analogy to 
comj)rehend the otlier great activities of the mind, 
which likewi.se })resent merely the knowledge and 
interpretation of experience by means of reason. 

{e) The 7?iea?n?i(]r of the various desiqnathms of 
KanVsphilosophy, —h>om this point of view, again, 
we are able to see the purport of the various desig¬ 
nations applied to the pliilosophy of Kant by himself 
or by otliers. It is Idealism—in a double sense, 
indeed, as it regards the mind not only as that 
which poss(.*sses exj)erience, but also as the active 
subject of tlie necessary forms of tbougljt through 
which alone experience gains onhT and meaning; 
in other words, it is a system which arran;:<*s and 
interj)rets experience within the limits of conscious¬ 
ness uy means of ideas, and is thus directly opposed 
to materialism and sceptical relativism of every 
type. It is also criticism, since, in fixing by a 
critical investigation of princi|des tliO limits of the 
realm of formal ideas, it prevent.s these from tran¬ 
scending exj)erience, ana disengages the separate 
activities of tliat realm from its naive and pre- 
scientitic state of nebulosity. The system is 
transcendentalism, because it recognizes the a 
priori validity of the ideas and asserts that they 
contain an element suj)erior to ex|>erience, while, 
however, it uses the ideas, not as a means of reach¬ 
ing beyond ex{)erience, but simply as a means of 
moulding, classifying, and inter()reting it. The 
word ‘transcendental’ is here meant to imply 
that the ideas have no validity with reference to 
what lies beyond consciousness, and are accordingly 
not ‘transcendent.’ They are, in fact, immanent 
in experience, but are nevertheless truly a 
are not derived from experience, and are only to 
that extent above or beyond experience. Such is 
the implication of Kant^s original and noteworthy 
use of the term ‘ transcendental ’—in contrast to 
‘ transcendent’—as meaning ‘making experience 
possible by means of ideas.’ Kantianism has also 
been called a formal intra-experiential rationalism. 
Some, again, de.scribe it simply as an ei)istemology 
—-a designation which, however, must be received 
with circumsj)ection, and which ha.s given ri.se to 
much misconce[)tion. Since the days of the Sophists 
and Plato nearly all sy.stems of philosophy have 
had an epistemology ; this, however, was merely 
the pre-condition of, or the preparation for, the 
system proper, which might vindicate or deny the 
metaphysical knowledge of things. In KantianLsm, 
however, the epistemology is actually the system 
itself, since for it valid truth or reality lies in the 
necessary character which it proves to be inherent 
in theactivities of thought. The subjective necessity 
of the functions of arrangement and interpretation 
yields the only objective knowledge attainable by 
man—a knowledge which, in virtue of its being 
grounded in that necessity, is indeed genuinely 


objective. For similar reasons Kant’s teaching 
has been known since Fichte’s day as a Wissen- 
sc/uiftslehrCy i.e. a gno.sology or doctrine of science, 
since its aim is to determine the possibilities and 
limitations of science—the knowledge of the real. 
So understood, it would be the theory of cognition 
upon w'hich is based the systematic development of 
knowdedge in the sj)ecial sciences. But, in view of 
Kant’s extension oi the a priori from the field of 
.science proper to ethics, teleology, and lesthetics, 
the designation is undoubtedly too narrow. In 
jioint of fact, Kantiani.sm is a theory of reip^on in 
all the a.spects of its a priori fumdions; it is a 
Flatonism wdthout Plato’s metaphysics. 

3. The structure of the system. — Except in its 
most general features, the actual structure of 
Kant’s philosophy could not be inferred from the 
foregoing account of it as a whole. It is the fruit 
of earnest and per.severing reflexion, and its most 
important sections are those devoted to the solu¬ 
tion of intricate special problems. The.so cannot 
be dealt with here. Of peculiar importance are 
the movements by which Kant proceeds from his 
original interest in the scientihe conception of 
nature to the con.sideration of ethics, religion, and 
esthetics. He grapples with these various sub¬ 
jects one after another, and deals with them 
according to the procedure applied in his primary 
field of interest, viz. the conception of nature. 
But, as might be expected, the (dianges of the 
subject-matU^r involved also certain amplifications 
and modifications of the method itself. 

(a) 'The theoretic philosovhy. —The first product 
of his mature and critical period w'as Kritik dcr 
rcinen Vernunft ('Critique of Pure Kea.son’)— 
the w'ork in wdiich he determines the significance 
of a priori ideas for the formation of a conce})tion 
of nature embracing the totality of things. At 
the very outset (and this is of de(U.sive importance 
for all his sub.sequent W'ork) ho show's that even 
experieiu'e of the most elementary kind—sense- 
impre.ssions as apprehended and ordere<l in time 
and space—contains an a priori element, i.e. an 
element which does not emanate from exj)erience, 
but rather creates it and makes it po.ssible. Time 
and 8[)ace are transcendental conditions of experi¬ 
ence, already involved, no doubt, even in our 
naive and preconscious state, but recognizable 
by consciousness fis such conditions in the self- 
analysis of reason. This signifies, as against 
Hume’s doctrine of the purely analytic charactei 
of mathematics, the synthetic nature of the spatial 
and numerical judgments of mathematics. It also 
signifies, of course, that space and time exist only 
in their application to iwssible sensuous experi¬ 
ence, and that they have no function whatever 
outside such experience—a view in conformity 
with w'hich the j) 08 Hibility of a supra-experiential 
metaphysics is at the very outset greatly attenu¬ 
ated, since a space-less and time-less reality is for 
us absolutely unimaginable and inconceivable. 
To his doctrine of time and space Kant gives 
the name ‘ transcendental aesthetic,’ the word 
‘a*8thetic’ meaning here, of course, not a critique 
of art, but the science of the laws of sense- 
perception. From this significant opening Kant 
then proceeds to his second great theme, the 
‘ transcendental analytic,’ the theory of the cate¬ 
gories. Here he shows that, just as sensibility 
involves a priori forms of perception, so the so- 
called empirical investigation of nature contains 
a priori principles of combination aud relation, 
and, above all, the conceptions of substantiality 
and causality. These principles, already naively 
and unsystematically used in the most ordinary 
thinking, are simply disengaged in a pure form by 
the all-embracing mathematico-mechanical science 
of nature, and so developed into the conception of 
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the rational articulation of nature as a whole. 
To the conception of nature, according to Kant, 
belong also psychical phenomena, the relations of 
whicli to physical facts and to one another must 
likewise be dealt with by the princii)les of this 
concejption of nature. The consequence of such a 
view 18, of course, determinism. Then, as with 
psychical phenomena, so with the process of his¬ 
tory, this too being incorporated in the conception 
of nature, though it must be admitted that Kant 
did not here give any further consideration either 
to psychology or to history. Another and very 
imj)ortant consequence of his argument is that 
the cat(;gories have validity only when applie<l to 
experience within consciousness, and that they 
fall into sheer vacuity whenever we attempt to 
carry them beyond that held. Their function is 
confined to the relation of form and matter, and, 
where there are no data of experience for them 
to encorniioss, they become voiu. This brings us 
to the most significant result of all—positively, to 
a conception of nature as partly conditioned by 
a priori forms of reason, and, therefore, also to the : 
com})rehension of the entire manifold of experience 
under rational laws ; and, negatively, to the rejec¬ 
tion of every attempt to apply those forms and cate¬ 
gories to anything that may lie beyond, antciioi 
U), or behind experience—in other words, to the 
impossibility of all rational metaphysics. 

Nevertheless, the need for such a metaj)bysic 
constantly re-asserts itself, and with this Kant 
deals in the third great division of his Critique,, 
viz. the ‘ transcendental dialectic.’ Here he shows 
that, while the need of a rational mctaphysic is 
perfectly warranted, and belongs, in fact, to the 
<i priori function of reason, yet it cannot be satis¬ 
fied by means of a rational investigation, as the 
conceptions employed for the pur})ose by ordinary 
metai^hysics are simply the categories of subst.inti- 
ality and causality used without application to 
experience, and so working in a mere void. That 
need, for which the theoretical reason can accord¬ 
ingly make no provision, can be satisfied only by 
the convictions of the moral will. Only in the 
sphere which we are compelled to think of as lying 
behind the moral will do we find that which the 
need for metaphysics has a right to demand. The 
theoretical reason can lend support to these moral 
convictions only indirectly—only in so far as its 
intra-experiential rationalism posits the unknown 
behind all experience and behind the thinking 
subject, and because, by restricting the conception 
of nature to experience, it nullifies every attempt 
to find matter for the conception of nature in the 
transcendent sphere. Kant could ac(;ordingly say 
that he had abolished (metajibysical) knowledge 
in order that he might make room for (moral) 
faith. 

{b) The ethical and religions philosophy .—This 
subject —the moral judgment and the metaphysic 
of faith based upon it—is dealt with in Kant’s 
second great work, Kritik der praktischen Vernunft 
(‘Critique of Practical Reason’). In this he ex¬ 
tends his peculiar and original method of deducing 
the a priori in experience to ethical judgments. 
These are, in the first instance, elicited psycho¬ 
logically, and, in view of their peculiar nature, 
characterized as imperatives, i.e. judgments re¬ 
garding what ought to be—imperatives, in fact, 
of absolute authority, the nature of which anpears 
in the fact that reason affirms them uncondition¬ 
ally, and regards them as universally binding, and 
that they appeal to the dignity of man which is 
to be attained in obedience to their ‘ ought. They 
thus present themselves, like the a priori forms 
and categories of the theoretical reason, as purely 
formal judgments. Their function, however, is 
uot to apprehend the matter of experience, but to 
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determine the motives of the will. They must all 
be brought under the Categorical Im]^eiative, i.e. 
the moral judgment which is distinguished from 
all others by its being formally unconditional. 
Man’s recoj^nition of an unconditional ‘ought’ 
constitutes nis true dignity and his true person¬ 
ality, and forms also the link that binds human 
beings together as persons. It is true that, so far, 
we have here only a moulding of the countless 
empirical motives of the will by a judgment that 
issues a from the soul—a judgment which 

bids us act uncontlitionally upon the personal con¬ 
viction of conscience. \Ve are not yet, it would 
seem, within the domain of metaphysics at all. 
Hut, as a matter of fact, wo are ; for the Cate¬ 
gorical Imperative, unlike the logical category, 
does not govern its matter wholly by its own 
migdit, but is conditioned by the resolve of a will 
which thereby rejects other possible alternatives. 
Here, indeed, we come into touch with the fact of 
freedom—the power of submitting or surrendering 
our.selves to a law felt to be of unconditional 
authority. 'Die realm of theoretical reason con¬ 
tains nothing analogous tr) this. In the fact of 
free<loni, therefore, Kant sees tlie gleam and mani¬ 
festation of an altogether diti'erent realm—the 
HUperst n.'^uous, metaj)hysi(;al, intelligible world 
wliich is not subject to the concej)tion of nature, 
but is of a character all its own and beyond the 
grasp .af all theoretical reason. 

H; cannot (certainly be asserted that Kant suc- 
ccede<l in reconciling the anti-rational metaphysical 
freedom here discovered with his conception of 
nature and the deterministic psychology which it 
involves. All the more im})ortant to him, there¬ 
fore, was the manifestation, thus authenticated, of 
a realm distinct from nature, a world which vindi¬ 
cates its existence to man as a moral agent, and 
which Kant usually calls the intelligible world. 
Having thus posited a metaphysic based upon 
practical, ethical grounds, he proceeds to set forth 
its further im])lications. From it issues the idea 
of an intelligible realm of spirits, with the Moral 
Law as its fo(ms, whi(ffi may also be represented 
as Deity. The question as to the relation of this 
intelligible realm of the good to the physical and 
natural world carries him to the postulates of a 
divine universal order that keeps both realms in 
harmony, and of an immortality in which the 
antinomies of earthly experience may be recon¬ 
ciled. These two ])ostulates, again, lead us once 
more to the idea of God. 8 uch is the way in 
w'hich the metaphy.sic of the religious postulates 
involved in his ethics and actually deduced from 
the fact of freedom is developed by Kant as his 
philoso]>hy of religion, and this he sets forth more 
distinctly in his Jicligion innerhalb der Grenzen 
der blossen Vernunft (‘Religion within the l^imits 
of mere Reason ’). The religious im})lication 8 of 
these postulates he regards as constituting the 
kernel of Christianity in the only form in which it 
can now be maintained. 

(c) The (esthetic and teleological philosophy .— 
There remains still another function of pure 
reason, viz. that which finds ex})ression in the 
teleological conception of reality as subservient to 
the ends of spirit. As reality, in relation to the 
beholder, is felt to have meaning and purpose also 
in art and in resthetic satisfaction, Kant deals with 
both the teleological and the aesthetic judgment in 
his third great work, Kritik der Urtheilskraft 
(‘ Criti<pie of the Faculty of Judgment’). In this 
work, follow ing the nu?thod of his earlier Criti(mes, 
he shows that in our teleological conceptions like¬ 
wise there is an a priori mode of judgment that 
emanates from the very nature of reason. The 
design, or purposive character {Zwecknuissigkeit), 
of the world cannot be metaphysically demon- 
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strated, but it asserts itself in an a priori type of 
judgment or interpretation as an irresistible con¬ 
viction, We cannot fail to see how far apart tliis 
a priori lies from that of tlieoretical science, as also 
from that of the ethico-relij^ious sphere. It implies 
no theoretical and logical certainty, no ethically 
imperative obligation, but a process of interpreta¬ 
tion that plays freely upon things, making as if 
these subserved a kingdom of spiritual ends. The 
teleological interpretation is thus closely related to 
the artistic. In the latter, however, ‘ end ’ has a 
peculiar meaning: the sesthetic end of the beautiful 
IS a disinterested end ; it is that inner harmony of 
the contemplated object in which the necessity of 
nature anci the freedom of the spirit seem to 
coincide, and in this apparent coincidence lies the 
end that gives us pleasure. The beautiful is, in 
fact, the harmony of the real, which is otherwise 
always in discorcf with itself, and it exists only in 
the contemplating and formative subject; but, as 
in contemplating it we simultaneously feel an 
a priori necessity, it is of more than merely indi¬ 
vidual or transitory validity. The beautiful is 
thus the symbol of the inner unity of the real— 
a unity which cannot be demonstrated by theoretic 
metaphysics. As such a symbol it has an essential 
function in the domain of reason, since it guaran¬ 
tees from the side of tlie subject that conception of 
reality which could otiicrwise be fabricated only 
by a teleological metaphysio, though, of course, 
never really attained by it. 

(d) Defects of the system .—With the Critique of 
Judgment Kant completed his discussion of the 
series of great philosophic problems which lay 
within his view. As was indicated above, his 
survey lacks a systematic psychology, while at the 
same time a psychological basis is presupposed in 
the tripartite division of his critical work as well 
as in his exposition of the functions of reason to 
which he devotes his several Critiques ; and this 
ambiguous attitude towards psychology has been 
much criticized. The system likewise lacks a 
properly developed logic—a want which is all the 
more felt because Kant carefully distinguishes his 
own transcendental logic from the formal logic of 
the Aristotelian type. He used the latter as the 
starting-point and guiding thread of his philosophy; 
the former, as a theory of an intra-experiential 
rationalism, constitutes the actual content of his 
system. He nowhere definitely explains the rela¬ 
tion between the two, and yet that relation is felt 
to be of the utmost importance whenever we ask 
upon what theory of knowledge his distinctively 
epistemological system is constructed. Nor did Kant 
give any special consideration to history; all that he 
provides in this field is a few short studies in which 
certain principles for an estimate of history are 
deduced from his ethical philosophy of religion. 

The further development of the Kantian 
philosophy.—For a time the system of Kant in its 
original form seemed to German thinkers the only 
possible philosophy—philosophy, indeed, in its 
absolute and final expression. After the lapse of 
a decade or two, however, this attitude was aban¬ 
doned, and the system has since been amended, 
supplemented, or transformed from many points of 
view. It has nevertheless maintained its position 
as the nucleus of German philosophy, and even to 
the present day all the great systems either emanate 
directly from it or define their position by critical 
reference to it. The later modifications arose 
partly from the system itself, in which lay the 
seeds of various germinative ideas and various 
possibilities of development, partly also from the 
influence of certain general movements of con¬ 
temporary thought which assimilated it or mingled 
with it. We may distinguish three main lines of 
development. 


(a) The metaphysical development —In its view 
of consciousness and the a priori, the Kantian 
theory undoubtedly contains metaphysical ele¬ 
ments which it took over from Leibniz, but did 
not recognize or define as metaphysical. If, how¬ 
ever, we follow up Kant’s idea of consciousness— 
if we ask, as Leioniz had asked, why individual 
minds agree with one another, how consciousness 
is related to the data of experience, and what is 
the source of the a priori in consciousness—we are 
brought once more to metaphysical problems akin 
to those of Leibniz, and, in particular, to the idea 
of the absolute consciousness, or God, and the task 
is then to find a way back to the individual reason. 
A metaphysic of this kind—partly influenced, no 
doubt, by the ethical and literary tendencies of the 
time—was evolved from Kantianism by Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer; and, just as 
such metaphysic sprang directly from Kant him¬ 
self, so it is still drawn by many thinkers of to-day 
from the neo-Kantianism of recent times. 

{b) The psychological development. — It was 
possible to proceed in a directly opposite way, 

I and to empliasize and further develop the anti¬ 
metaphysical aspects of Kantianism. Those who 
took this course proposed to regard the a priori as 
assigning the final limits to specifically human 
knowledge, and to dissolve in it all relations to a 
‘consciousness in general.’ Instead of a concep¬ 
tion of things still inherently metaphysical, there 
thus emerges an anthropological conception which 
sees in the a priori our only organ of experience, 
and in its limits our essential limitation. Such 
is the teaching of J. F. Fries (1773-1843), who 
regarded himself, in contradistinction to the meta¬ 
physicians, as the tiue continuator of Kant. Once 
the a priori had come to bo interpreted in a manner 
essentially anthropological, however, it was im¬ 
possible to evade endeavours to derive and explain 
It; and, if such procedure could not look for support 
to metaphysics, the a priori necessarily became 
the object of psychology, its apparently absolute 
objectivity being explained by social psychology 
and the emotion of reverence. Thus transcenden¬ 
talism was resolved into relativism, psychology, 
and even pragmatism. An instance or the first is 
the philosophy of Simmel; of the second, that of 
Vaihin;jer. 

(c) Trie epistemological development. —Finally, it 
may be regarded as Kant’s great design to keep 
clear of both metaphysics and psychology, and to 
safeguard those presuppositions of all logic and all 
science which form the groundwork of correct 
thinking. Philosophy in that case is exclusively a 
doctrine of the a priori conditions of science, and 
of its vindication as an entirely independent and 
inwardly necessary activity in which the autono¬ 
mous and ideal nature of the spirit finds expression. 
This view of the a priori is one that adheres rigidly 
to the Critique of Pure Reason, and altogether 
disregards the a priori of the other Critiques, 
which certainly cannot be brought under the con¬ 
ception of purely scientific theory. Philosophy is 
thus transformed into epistemology and logic. 
This is the theory held by Cohen, Natorp, Lieb- 
mann, Riehl, Windelband, Rickert, and Husserl— 
thinkers who, no doubt, differ from one another in 
much, but are all at one in resolving criticism into 
logic and the theory of knowledge. Philosophy, 
they hold, does not cognize realities, but takes 
account only of the laws of reason, through which 
alone the real is brought within the sphere of the 
scientilic consciousness. The methods of philosophy 
produce and guarantee real objects by subjecting 
them to thought. The critical and logical analysis 
of consciousness must be much more rigidly separ¬ 
ated from the psychological and genetic analysis 
than was done by Kant himself. The proper 
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Bubiect-inatter of philosophy is lo^ic ; metaphysic 
is abolished, or ranked with practical convictions ; 
psychology is a science of consciousness lying side 
py side with, but quite independent of, philosophy 
in the proper sense. We need not wonder that a 
theory of this kind should be met with ever re¬ 
newed criticism at the hands of both metaphysicians 
and psychologists. 

Litbraturb.—K ant'i works are collected In the ed. of G. 
Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867-69. A new coniplete ed. is being 
issued by th« Berlin Academy of Sciences. From the enormous 
mass of literature relating to Kant we may select the following 
works: K. Fischer, Immanuel Kant und seine Heidel¬ 

berg, 1909 (jm Geschichte der neuem Philosophie, iv. and v.); 
Alois Riehi, Der philosophise he Kritizismus^, Leipzig, 1908; 
H. Cohen, Kants Theorie der Kr/ahruna'^, Berlin, 1885; 
J. Volkelt, Irmnanuel Kant’s Erkenntnissiheorie nach ihren 
Grundprincipien analysirt, Leipzig, 1879;; G. Simmel, Kant^ 
do. 1904; F. Paulsen, Immanuel Kant: Lehen und Lehre, 
Stuttgart, 1898, Eng. tr., I.iondon, 1902; H. Vaihinger, Die 
Philosophie des Als Ob^, Berlin, 1918 ; O. Liebmann, Kant und 
die Kpigonen, Stuttgart, 1866, Zur Analysis der WirklichkeiD, 
Straeaburg, 1911 ; H. Rickert, Die Grenzen der naturudssen- 
sohajtlichen Begriffsbildung'^ Twhlngeu, 1913; W. Windel- 
band, Prdludien, do. 1911 ; Paul Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre, 
Leipzig, 1903; E. Troeltsch, Das llistorische in Kants Re- 
ligionsphilosophie, Berlin, 1904 ; E. Caird, The Critical Philo- 
so^y oj Kant, 2 vola., Glasgow, 1889. 

Translations : Critique oj Pure Reason, by J. M. D. Meikle- 
john, London, 1897, F. Max Miiller, London, 1881 ; I'he Meta¬ 
physic of Ethics, by J. W. Seinple^, Edinburgh, 1871 ; Critique 
of Practical Reason, and other Works on the Theory of Ethics'^, 
by T. K. Abbott, Tyondon, 1879. A copious bibliography Is given 
in/)PAP ill. [1905] 286-320. K. 'IkoELTSCH. 

KAPAUi-KRlY A.~Kapdla-kriyd{SkT. ‘skull- 
rite ’) is the Indian ceremony of breaking the skull 
of the corpse, performed at the cremation or at the 
burial of a member of an ascetic Order. 

* We are told in the Oanida-purftpa that when a man [who, 
from his evil deeds during life or from some defect in the proper 
ceremonies at his decease, becomes subject to Yama’s penalties] 
dies his spirit takes a downward course through the intestines 
and emerges in the same manner as the excreta ; whereas . . . 
the spirit of a good man finds its way through the tenth aperture 
of the body, which is a suture at the tnp of the skull, called the 
Brahma-randhram, “Brahma’s crevice(M. Monler-Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism*, lyondon, 1891, p. 291X 

This orifice is also known as the sumimnanddl, 
‘blessed channel.’ It is further believed that 
SannyasI or Yogi ascetics, wliose spirits pass 
through the crown of the head, go straight to 
heaven. Such a man, it is said, by the force of 
his austerities, has the power of concentrating his 
soul in the crown of bis head and of dying at will, 
when the soul leaves the body througli the brahma- 
randhram {BG XV. i. [1883] 150 n.).^ The corpse 
of sucli a teacher is placed in the grave in a sitting 
posture, and his successor in ofiice, to effect the 
release of the snirit, strikes a coco nut or a conch- 
shell on the skull, and in the opening thus formed 
lays the sacred ammonite, the Magrdrna. The 
Chuvashes of E. Russia similarly believe that the 
soul leaves the body through the back of the head 
(J. G. Frazer, JAI x\. [1886] 83 n.). It is remark¬ 
able that in the Neolithic Age and among some 
modern savages it was the custom, in cases of 
epilepsy or similar maladies believed to be the work 
of evil spirits, to trepan tlie skull of the patient so 
as to give exit to the evil spirit (A. W. Buckland, 
JAI xi. [1882] 7 If. ; W. Johnson, Byways in 
British Archcsology, Cambridge, 1912, p. 321). 
Among the Buddhists of Sikhiin, 

* after advising the spirit to quit its body and Its old associa¬ 
tions and attachment to property, the L&ma seizes with the 
forefinger and thumb a few hairs of the crown of deceased’s 
head, and plucking it forcibly is supposed to give vent to the 
spirit through the roots of these hairs; and it is generally 
believed that if the Aphoho [Lftma] is, as he should be, a Lftma 
of exceptional virtue, an actual perforation of the skull occurs 
at this instant through which passes the liberated spirit ’ (L. A. 
Waddell, in Gazetteer of Sikhim, Calcutta, 1896, p. 379 ; cf. his 
Buddhism cf Tibet, London, 1896, p. 489). 


1 On the importance which is attochetl to the openings of the 
body in magico-religion see W. R. Halliday, Greek Divination, 
London, 1918, p. 176. 


Hence arises the belief that the cutting of a lock of 
hair from the top of the head facilitates the de¬ 
parture of the soul (Frazer, loc. cit.)- In India the 
rite of smashing the skull is generally performed 
when the corpse is hal f burnt, the chief mourner using 
a piece of sacred wood or a bamboo for the purpose. 

Litkraturk. —In addition to the authorities quoted, see BG 
IX, i. [1901] 49; J. A. Padfield, 'The Hindu at Home^, Madras, 
1908, p. 214 ; J, A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs anti 
Ceremonies, tr. II. K. Beauchamp^, Oxford, 1906, p. 639; E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Madras, 1909, 

“• W. CrookE. 

KAPILA. —The name of the founder of the 
Sllhkhya system ( see SAi^khya). Since all Indian 
tradition is unanimous in recognizing under this 
name the author of the Sankhva scliool, we are 
unquestionably bound to see in Kapila a historical 
lerson, who, as is proved by the dependence of 
luddhism on his teai'hing, must have lived before 
the middle of the 6tli cent. B.c. All the accounts, 
however, which have been preserved in the litera¬ 
ture of the Brahmans relating to the life of 
Kapila are so full of legends and contradictions 
that we are unable to attribute to them any 
liistorical value. The information given by the 
Buddhist authorities with regard to him deserves 
more serious consideration, since they connect 
Kapila with the name of the city of Kapilavastu, 
the birthplace of the Buddha, and ascribe to him, 
therefore, a sphere of activity the geographical 
site of which agrees well with the internal relations 
which subsist between Buddhism and the Sahkhya 
philosophy. 

No work by Kapila has been preserved. For 
that the Sdhkhya-sutras are an entirely modern 
work, and have no claim to bear his famous name, 
has long been an establislied conclusion. We 
have no real ground for supposing that any com¬ 
positions at all are due to his authorship. 

Literaturb.— R. Garbe, Die Sdrpkhya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 
1804, p. 26 f. ; F. Max Miiller, Six Systems of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, Ix)ndon, 1899, p. 287 ff. R. GARBE. 

KAPILAVASTU. —Kapilavastu (-vatthu, -na- 
gara, -piira), interpreted eitlier as ‘tawny town’ or 
as ‘the town of Kapila’ (a mythical sage), accord¬ 
ing as the first element of the word is taken to be 
an adjective or a proper name, is the name of the 
town famoqs in legend as the ancestral home of 
Gautama Sakyamuni, the Buddha, commonly 
called Buddha. The four great holy places of 
Buddhism from very early times were Kapila¬ 
vastu, Gayjl, Benares, and Ku.Ainagara, associated 
respectively with the birth, enlightenment, min¬ 
istry, and death of the Master (see art. Buddha). 
The myths descriptive of the foundation of Kapila¬ 
vastu, which assume diverse forms, all equally 
unhistorical, are summarized as follows by Watters 
(‘ Kapilavastu in the Buddhist Books,’ JR AS, 
1898, p. 535): 

‘This city, according to the mythical accounts of the Buddha’s 
royal ancestors, had been founded by the sons of an Ik^viku king 
of the Solar race. The king who reigned at Potalaka, according 
to some, or at SAket, according to others, yielding to the en¬ 
treaties of his wife or concubine, drove his four sons into exile. 
These princes, accompanied by their sisten and a large retinue, 
went northwards, and after a long journey halted at a pleasant 
suitable site near the hermitage of a rishi [sage] named Kapila. 
The rishi welcomed the exiles, and with solemn rite gave over 
to them a piece of ground on which to settle and build their 
city. When the city was laid out and occupieil, the settlers 
called it in gratitude Kapilavastu or Ka])ilanagara, from the 
name of their kind patron. This happened in a period of 
remote antiquity. The city of Kapilavastu thus founded was, 
according to the generally received accounts, situated near, 
or at the southern slopes of the Himavat [HimAlaya] mountains 
and In the kingdom of Kosala. ... It must be noticed, how¬ 
ever, that in some of the Chinese texts the site of Ka])ilava8tu 
is placed in a district to the north of the Himavat, the r 03 'al 
exiles being represented as having crossed this range and 
settled on the south side of a mountain beyond. . . . But the 
majority of the texts Is In favour of the supposition that the 
city was situated on or near the southern 8lof)€ ’ of the Himila^'a. 
’I^ls position, which is indicated by the earliest Indian texts, 
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must be accepted as the correct one, because the town, notwith 
gtandinff the mythical tales of its orijfin, had a real existence tc 
the south of the mounUins. Its site continued to be vi8iU<' 
by a series of Chinese pilj^riras for several centuries afte. 
A.D. 400, and even now, in spite of obscurities in detail, can be 
identified to a certain extent with ruins situated in the plain 
not many miles dLstant frotn the outermost Ilimilayan ranjfe. 

The Lalitavistara and other works which profesi 
to tell the story of Buddha’s infancy and early lih 
are full of glowinj^ descri})tions of the materia] 
glories of Kapilavastu, and of the magnificence 
of the royal court supnosed to have been held 
there by Kajfi 8uddhodana, father of Gautama 
Buddha. But these tales are purely works o' 
imagination without any ])asi 3 of solid fact. Tht 
real life-story of Buddha is almost completely lost, 
and the romance which does duty in the hooks for 
his biography will not bear criticism. There is no 
sound reason for believing that either ho or his 
father ever enjoyed the position of regal magni- 
ticence ascribed to them by the pious imagination 
of later ages. Even some or the Buddhist treatises, 
as Watters points out, describe Kapilavastu as ‘a 
small unimportant town without any attractions,’ 
too small for the accommodation of the growing 
families of the legendary Iksvaku princes. The 
real Kajulavastu, although raised to a certain 
degree of ecclesiastical grandeur by the erection of 
monasteries and other religious buildings after the 
time of Asoka, never can have been a large and 
wealthy city. 

Tradit ion placed the actual scene of the nativity, 
not at Ka})ilavastu itself, hut at a grove or garden 
called Lurnbini, some miles to the eastward. There 
the holy infant was fabled to have sprung from his 
motlier^s right side as .slie stood under a tree, to 
have been caught in the arms of the gods, and 
forthwitlj to have taken .seven steps, and pro¬ 
claimed himself liOrd of the ^VorId. The legend 
of these and other supposed incidents of the 
nativity was well established by the beginning 
of the Christian era, and supplied subjects for 
long mythological narratives and numerous works 
of art. Writers and sculptors found equally wel¬ 
come material in the many miracles with wdiich 
the imagination of the faithful adorned the early 
life of the founder of their religion. All these 
marvels were clustdy associated with Kapilavastu. 
A specially favourite topic was the story of the 
departure of the young prince from the gate of 
his father’s palace, as he started on his journey 
into the wilderness in order to assume the mendi¬ 
cant’s robe and to live the hard life of a begging 
friar. Certain bas-reliefs described by A. Fouchcr 
{UArt grt’co-bouddhiq'de du GandJidra^ Paris, 1905, 
p. 360) exhibit the figure of a personification of 
Kapilavastu in the conventional garb and pose 
of a Greek city-goddess lamenting the loss of her 
youthful lord. After he had obtained full enlight¬ 
enment under the Bodhi-tree at Gaya {q.v.), 
Gautama was believed to have paid two visits 
to his Sakya relatives at Kapilavastu. The 
wondrous words and deeds attributed to him 
on those occasions will be found detailed in all 
the w'orks dealing with the legendary history of 
Buddhism. His final visit to his ancestral town 
is associated with the legend of its destruction 
by King Vidudahha [alias Virudhaka, etc.). Like 
the connected fairy tales, this story is told in more 
ways than one, but all the narratives agree that 
Vidudahha either expelled or massacred almost all 
the inhabitants. Gautama sighed over the desola¬ 
tion of the place, which he nad tried in vain to 
prevent, ana departed, vowing that he would 
never return. From that time Kapilavastu passed 
almost out of existence, and it is certain that the 
hrst autlientic record of the site at the beginning 
of the 5tli cent. A.D. represents the town and its 
neighbourhood as a wilderness nearly uninhabited. 


A curious group of seventeen small stupas dis¬ 
covered at Sagarwfi, tw'o miles north of Filaura 
K5t, in Jan. 1898, by A. Fiihrer, and destroyed by 
his excavations, may possibly mark the traditional 
scene of the massacre of the hakyas by VidOdabha. 
At the level of the foundations of each of these 
structures the low'cst layer consisted of nine, seven, 
or five bricks, the central brick of each being carved 
wdth the design of a full-blown lotus, under which 
the relic-caskets were placed embedded in the soil. 
The other bricks of the layer had figures of maces, 
tridents, axes, and other ancient w'eapons stamped 
upon tliem, which indicate that the monuments 
w^ere erected in memory of a band of warriors 
regarded as sacred persons. If the massacre of 
the Sakyas by Vidudahha really occurred, it must 
be dated about 500 B.C., or a little earlier, the date 
of the death of Buddha being taken as c. 487 B.c. 

In those legendary days the territory of Kapila¬ 
vastu seems to have been a dependency of the 
kingdom of Kosala, wdiich was equivalent ap¬ 
proximately to the modern province of Oudh. 
The books enumerate a considerable number of 
towns and villages as situated within the borders 
of the Kapilavastu country, but none of them can 
be identified, and at the date of our first authentic 
and detailed account of the region all those towns 
and villages had decayed. There is little reason to 
expect that the sites of most of the various settle¬ 
ments mentioned in tlie Buddhist treatises will 
ever bo determined. A city designated variously 
by the names of Koli, Devadaha, and Vyaghra- 
{)ura, which lay to tlie east, some miles beyond 
the Lumbini garden, was intimately associated 
with Ivapilavastu by tradition, ami there are 
some grounds for thinking that its position may 
be ascertained by local inve^stigation. The intro¬ 
duction to the Kunnla Jdtaka. (no. 536 in tr. by 
H. T. Francis and E. B. Cowell, vol. v., Cam¬ 
bridge, 1905) narrates a curious story about a 
threatened fight hetw’een the inhabitants of Deva¬ 
daha and those of Ka])ilavaHtu concerning disputed 
claims to water for irrigation. 

Aliout 249 B.C. the emperor Asoka (^.f.), under 
the guidance of his preceptor, Upagujda. performed 
a pilgrimage in state to the sjiots sanctitied by tlie 
sojourn of Buddha. The first idac-o visited is said 
to have been the Lumbini gardmi, the s(‘(me of the 
nativity. The fact that Asoka actmiliy came to 
tliat spot is placed beyond doubt by the inscrilx'd 
pillar at Kummin-d§i, which was erected by the 
emperor in the twenty-first year after his corona¬ 
tion, to commemorate his visit. Thence Asoka 
proceeded to Kapilavastu, and the inclusion in his 
tour of that locality, only a few miles distant from 
the Lumbini garden, is attested by another in¬ 
scribed pillar now lying by the side of the Kigali 
tank, hut not exactly in its original position. The 
inscription, how ever, does not mention the name of 
Kapilavastu. The literary tradition [A kohdvaddna)^ 
which professes to give the details of the imperial 

f iilgrimage, locates at Kapilavastu a number of 
egends, wdiich probably were not invented until 
after Anoka’s time. 

The earliest definite description of the town of 
Kapilava.stu and the surrounding country is tliat 
given by the first of the Chine.se pilgrims, Fa-hian 
(Fa-hsien), who was shown round the reputed holy 
places at tlie beginning of the 5th cent. A.D., about 
six hundred and fifty years subsequent to the 
pilgrimage of A^oka. In or about A.D. 636, Hiuen 
Tsiang (Yuan Chwang), the most learned and 
eminent of the Chinese pilgrims, followed his pre¬ 
decessor’s example, and, under the guidance of 
local monks, minutely examined and carefully 
recorded the positions of the numerous localities 
at or near K^apilavastu associated by tradition 
with the legend of Buddha. All modern attempts 
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to identify existing ruins with Kapilavastu neces¬ 
sarily have for their basis the descriptions recorded 
by the two pilgrims named, which are the only 
extant ancient detailed accounts of the town. The 
topographical and archa‘oIogical problems sug¬ 
gested by the pilgrims’ narratives are far too com¬ 
plicated for discussion here, but a brief notice of 
the travellers’ observations is indispensable. 

The visit of Fa-hian to Kapilavastu may he dated with ap¬ 
proximate accuracy in A.D. 403. He found there ‘ neither king 
nor people.’ The site of the city was marked only by desolate 
ruined mounds, and was uninhabited save for a few monks and 
a H<;ore or two of the common people. The surrounding country 
was e({ually deserted, the inhabitants being few and far between, 
and the roads infested with wild elephants and lions. The 
monks who clung to the dreary ruins and acted as guides to 
pilgrims were not embarrassed by philosophic doubts, and had 
no hesitation in pointing out the exact spots where Gautama 
sat imder a tree, met his father, and so forth. Fa-hian, too, 
was easy of belief, and fo\ind no difficulty in accepting os gospel 
truth all that was told him by his guides. Hiuen Tsiang, not¬ 
withstanding his erudition, was equally credulous, and was 
shown even more ‘ eights * than his predecessor. The country 
cotjtinued to be in much the same state as in Fa-hian’s time, the 
city of Kapilavastu being so utterly ruined that Its limits oould 
not be ascertained. But the solid brick foundations of the 
central ‘palace city’ were still visible, and were estimated to 
measure nearly three miles in circuit. This walled town is not 
mentioned hy Fa-hian, who places Kapilavastu about nine miles 
to the westward of the Lumhini garden. Hiuen Tsiang locates 
his Kapilavastu some fifteen or sixteen miles from the same 
point. Now the site of the Lumhini garden is determined 
neyond the possibility of doubt, as already observed, hy the 
A^oka Inscription, which, it may be added, is supported hy 
other cogent proofs. The discrepancies between the two 
pilgrims m the matter of the distance from the fixed point, an<! 
in sundry other particulars, show that difTcrenl places must 
have been pointed out to them as being Kapilavastu. 

Local investigation, in wliicli the present writer 
took a sliare, makes it clear that the ‘ palace city’ 
of Hiuen Tsiang is represented by the ruined 
walled town now known as 'I'ilaura Kot, while the 
Kapilavastu of Fa-hian must be identified with 
tlie group of ruins near the village of Ihprawa, 
about ten miles S.S.E. from Tilaura KoL This 
conclusion, althoiigli in reality inevitable from the 
remisses, has been criticized as being incredible, 
ut a little consideration diminishes the apparent 
improbability. The town, according to tradition, 
had been utterly de.stroyed more than 900 years 
before the visit of the earlier pilgrim, and more 
than 1100 years before that of his successor, and 
both the pilgrims found the region in a state of 
utter desolation. It is obvious that, if there is 
any truth in the tale of the destruction of the 
place by Vidudabha, genuine knowledge in detail 
of the particular holy spots so glibly pointed out 
by the local guides could not possibly have sur¬ 
vived, and that their identifications must have 
been fanciful. As Watters observes {JHASy 1898, 

. 543), they failed to show the Sakyas’ assembly- 
all and other objects frequently mentioned in the 
books, the reason apparently being that the guides 
either did not know where to place them or had 
never read the books in which they are described. 
The same inference may be drawn from their 
silence respecting the now famous Piprawa stupa^ 
the most interesting building in the whole region, 
which is not mentioned by either pilgrim. Evi¬ 
dently it had been completely forgotten. The 
whole of the ‘ identifications’ recorded in detail by 
the pilgrims have a fictitious and unverifiable 
aspect. The walled town of Tilaura Kot was much 
better suited than the Piprawa ruins to fit in with 
the legend of the regal splendour of Kapilavastu, 
and it does not seem incredible that the site associ¬ 
ated with the legend should have been moved in 
the course of more than two centuries. Whatever 
may be the correct explanation of the ascertained 
facts, the present writer adheres to the opinion 
published by him in 1901, that the Piprawft group 
of ruins represents the Kapilavastu of Fadiian, 
while Tilaura K6t and the neighbouring remains 
represent the Kapilavastu of Hiuen Tsiang. The 


known position of the Lumhini garden and the 
local conditions limit the possible alternatives to 
these only. 

The Piprawa stupa^ alluded to above, when 
opened by W. C. Pepp6 in Jan. 1898, proved to 
have been built for the purpose of preserving a 
great sandstone coder, in which were placed live 
vessels, one being of rock-crystal and four of 
steatite. Sundry minute fragments of bone dis¬ 
tributed among the vessels were accompanied by 
more than a thousand gold stars and minute jewels, 
mostly of exquisite workmanship. The bits of 
bone evidently were the relics in lionoiir of which 
the jewels were deposited and the stiipa erected. 
An iiiseription scratched round the lid of one of 
the vases in very ancient Brahmi script, probably 
earlier than that of the Asoka period, is interpreted 
by Barth, Biihler, Rhys Davids, and Pischel as 
meaning that bodily relics of the Blessed Buddha 
were deposited hy his brethren the Sakyas with 
their sisters, sons, and wives. Fleet disputed the 
accuracy of this rendering, proposing to read the 
inscription as recording the de})osit of relics of 
Buddlia’s relatives and not those of Buddha him¬ 
self. 'I'lio knowledge of the most ancient Pri'lkrit 
is yet sudiciently advanced to warrant a final 
solutit'u of tin linguistic problem presented by the 
inscription, but it may be said that Fleet’s view is 
open to grave objections, and that the current in¬ 
terpretation probably will prove to be substantially 
correct. If tliis should be the case, the opinion of 
Rhys Davids that tlie Piprawi\ st ipa is that erected 
by the Sakyas over their share of the relics from 
Buddha’s funeral pyre may be defended with good 
reason, and the present writer’s theory that 
Piprawa represents the K^)ilavastu of jP'a-hian 
w’ill receive strong support. The numerous archaeo¬ 
logical problems suggested by the imperfectly 
known remains in the Nepftlese tardi and adjacent 
districts of British India—Bahraich, Basti, Gorakh¬ 
pur, and Champaran—are so closely interwoven 
with the history of Buddhism that tne solution of 
them would be a matter of world-wide interest. 
But they cannot be solved without patient and 
scientific exploration, conducted for an adequate 
time by competent persons, equipped with sufficient 
funds and appliances, and heartily supported by the 
governments of both India and Nepal. Unfortu¬ 
nately there is little reason to suppose that these 
conditions will be soon satisfied ; and in all proba¬ 
bility the mystery of Kapilavastu will continue for 
many years to be the sport of unverified conjecture. 

The following indications will enable the reader to trace on 
any large-scale map of India the approximate positions of the 
places named in this article. The Lumhini garden is repre¬ 
sented by the mound now known as llunmiin-d6i, i.e. ‘ godaesa 
of Rummin.’ In the ancient Magadhi dialect, in which the 
inscription on the pillar was written, initial li is replaced by L, 
so that Lurnbini or lAimmini is identical with Rummin. The 
mound is situated in the Nepalese tardi, about six miles north¬ 
east of Dulha in the British District of Basti, and is in Tappa 
Hummin-d6i, about two miles north of Bhagw^npur, the head¬ 
quarters of the Nepalese tahsil, or subdivision, arid one mile 
north of the village c-alled Pacjiarifi or Pafarii. The Tilir river, 
the ‘river of oil’ of Hiuen Tsiang ((«f = ‘oir), flows a short 
distance to the east of the mound. The nearest railway station 
is IJska, on a branch of the B. and N. W. Railway. The position 
of the mound approximately is 27* 29' N., and 83’ 20' E., about 
60 miles in a direction slightly west of north from Gorakhpur 
(26* 46' N., 83" 22' E.). The village and Buddhist ruins of 
Piprawa stand on the Birdpur estate of W. G. Popp^, near 
boundary pdl^*’ no. 44, and just inside the border of the Basti 
District. The direct distance from Rummin-dei, In a direction 
south of west, Is barely 9 miles. Tilaura Koj,, in Nep&Iese 
territory, ia al^ut 10 miles N.N.W. of Pipr4w4, and 14 or 16 
miles from Rummiu-d6i in a north-westerly direction as 
measured on the map. The ruins to the 8.S.W. and east of 
Tilaura K6b extend for two or three miles. The outerraodt 
range of hills is about 12 or 16 miles to the north of the Ko^;. 

Litbratu&b.—J, Legge, Travels of Fa-hien, A Record qf 
Buddhistic Kingdoms, Oxford, 1886 ; Buddhist Records of the 
Western World (Travels of Hiuen Tsang ( Yuan Chwang]), tr. 
8. Julien (Paris, 1863), 8. Beal (London, 1906), and T. Watters 
(do. 1904, 1905); A4oka inscriptions (see ABoea and Buddha) ; 
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P. C. Mukherii and V. A. Smith, ‘ Antiquities in the Tarii 
Nepal, the Reis^ion of KapilavasLu ’ (ArcA. Surv. Rep., Imp. ser. 
vol. xxvi. pt. i., Calcutta, 1901); various writers xnJRAS^ 189S 
1899, 1905, 1906; ZDMG Ivi. (|190‘2); and BxUL Acadimie de. 
Inscriptions, 4th ser., vol. xxvi. (189:^. 

VINCENT A. Smith. 

KARAITES.—The Karaites are a Jewish sec 
which took its rise in Babylon during the latte; 
half of the 8th cent. A.D. Their Hebrew name i 
J^ardim (a’»<'ip), ‘adherents,’ or mikrd (u 

NipD), meaning ‘sons of the writing,’ the watch 
word of tlie sect being ‘ Back to Scripture fron 
Tradition,’ i.e. from ‘Talmud.’ The watchword 
however, came to be a purely theoretical one, as 
the lyaraites developed a tradition of their own 
the only dill'erence being that it was called, no- 
‘tradition,’ but ‘the yoke of inheritance’ (Vni 
nriTH), and that they held as binding the doctrine; 
and usages which, while not taught in the Bible 
were recognized as obligatory by all (the pap, oi 
•n;;, corresponding to the Muslim ijmd\ i.e. ‘con 
sensus’), and of which a large number had conn 
down from those who returned from the Exile, i.e 
from ‘ the good hgs ’ as they are designated, with 
an allusion to Jer 24*. 

The designation ‘ lyaraites,’ however, was no 
applied to the sect until the 9th cent. A.D, 
Originally they were known as 'Ananites, fron 
the name of their founder, ‘AnAn b. David, o 
Baghdad. Our sources of information regarding 
'Anan and the motives that prompted him to 
initiate the new movement are meagre and 
shrouded in obscurity; moreover, they are not 
altogether reliable, as, in the first place, the oldest 
of them are not of earlier date than the tirst half 
of the 10th cent.; and, secondly, they all show con- 
siderahle bias, as emanating either from his ad¬ 
herents or from his o])ponents, the liabbinists. 
They agree only in two points, viz. that 'Anan 
was descended from the exilarchs, i.e. that he was 
of the lineage of David, and that he was deeply 
versed in Rabbinic and Talmudic lore. The 
Raraites will not admit, however, that they are 
a sect of late origin, or that they separated from 
the integral organism of Judai.sm. On the con¬ 
trary, according to the earliest extant Raraite 
account, viz. that of Abn YQsuf Ya'qub al- 
R^irVi.sani (or Rarl^asilni), as given in his Kitdb 
al-'Aniodr w'al-Mar’dkib,^ written in A.D. 937, tlie 
first Jewish schism took place in the reign of 
Jeroboam ; thereafter arose the first sect—the 
Samaritans—and then, at the foundation of the 
Second Temple, the Kabbinists, whose leader was 
Simeon the Just, and who simply continued the 
evil work of Jeroboam. These, in turn, were op¬ 
posed by the party of the Sa<lduoees, wliich arose 
under the leadership of Zadok and Boethos. Zadok 
discovered a portion of the truth, but the finding 
of the whole truth was the achievement of the 
exilarch 'Anan, who lived in the reign of the 
Khalif al-Man§ur (754-776). The Kabbinists tried 
to compass the death of 'Anan, but God saved 
him from their hands. This reading of history 
appears in all the R^araite chroniclers, and at 
length, in the later of them—Mordecai b. Nisan, 
Solomon b. Aaron Troki, Sim^iah Isaac Luzki, 
and Abraham Eirkovitch—it assumes the most 
fantastic forms.^ But it is quite unhistorical, 
and, besides, it fails to explain the origin of the 
R^araite teaching. The reports of the Arabic 
writers all show the influence of the ^^araite 
sources.* According to the Rabbinical records, 

1 ed. A. Harkavy, Zap. Voit. Otdel. Imp. Russ. Archeoloi^. 
ObSdestva, viii. [1894] 247 0. 

2 Cf. Poznanski, REJ xllv. 181 flf. 

*The Arabic authors who ffivs mors or less inaccurate In¬ 
formation about 'An&n and the Karaites are; Mu^^ahhar b. 
T&hir al-Ma^disi (pseudo-Balbi), ed. 0. Huart, Paris, 1899-1907, 
Iv. 84; al-BirunL ed. BL Sachau, I^ondon. 1879, p. 68 f.; ai- 
Shahrast&ni, ed. Oureton, London, 1842-46, i. 167; and Makriai, 
in S. de Sacy, ChrestomathU arahs^, Paris, 1826, i. 91. That 


again, the earliest of which is that of Sa adya 
Ga6n (892-942), the motive of 'Anan’s revolt 
was injured pride. In the election of the exil¬ 
arch by the Ge6nlm, who did not believe in his 
orthodoxy, he was set aside, and his younger 
brother, yananiah, a man of inferior learning but 
more staunch in the faith, chosen instead. An&n 
refused to accept this decision, proclaimed him¬ 
self exilarch, and was in consequence thrown into 
prison. Here he made the acquaintance of a com¬ 
rade in persecution—none other than the celebrated 
Abii ^anifa, the alleged founder of the ^anilite 
School,^ who is said to have advised him to appeal 
to the Khalif as the champion of another religion. 
In this way'An&n was induced to take the path 
tliat led to schism. 

That personal motives played a part in the 
action oi'An&n may well be the case, but in the 
light of religious history it is quite impossible to 
suppose that personal motives alone could have 
created a movement which maintained a vigor¬ 
ous life for centuries. The truth is that in the 
7th and 8th centuries the foundations of Judaism 
in the East were most insecure. The rise of Isl&m 
and the religious conflicts within its pale, the 
influx of general knowledge, and other factors 
of the kina acted with revolutionary eflect upon 
the Jewish mind, and gave rise to various secta, 
as, e.g.^ that led by Abd 'Is& aMsfahanI (end of 
the 7th cent.), who was partly a pseudo-Messiah 
and partly a sectary, anti who acknowledged the 
prophetic character of both Jesus and Mubammad ; 
that of his puj)il Yudgh&n, and others. It is pos¬ 
sible, moreover, tliat Sadduceeisrn hati not wholly 
died out, and in some form or another made itself 
felt as an underlying force in religious life. But 
the Sadducees and the Raraites were at one, above 
all, in their adherence to the written Word and 
their rejection of oral tradition ; and then, secondly, 
in their acceptance of certain tenets which have 
been handed down as expressly Sadducean, as, 
e.g., the literal application of the ins tdlionis (Ex 
21'^^), the interpretation of nant:D (Lv 23^®) as 

meaning the Sabbath, so that the Feast of Weeks 
ahould always fall on the first day of the week, 
etc. The first to draw attention to this relation- 
hip was A. (ieiger,^ according to whom there was, 
n addition to the common IIalakii& that was ulti- 
lately deposited in the Talmud, an older Halakha, 
which is dimly traceable in the earlier Talmudic 
writings, and was common to the Samaritans, the 
Sadducees, and, subsequently, the Raraites. Other 
indications of the relationship are found in the 
tatements of Rirbis&ni already referred to, in the 
writings of the many Kabbinists (Sa'adya, Abraham 
). Da’ild, Judah Halevi, Abraham ibn Ezra, Mai- 
iionides, etc.) who simply identify the Raraites 
.nd the Sadducees, and, finally, in the fact that 
lot only Sa'adya, but also Raraite writers of the 
0th cent., had ‘Sadducean writings’ in their 
ands.* It was with these various elements, to 
diich others were subsequently added, that'Anftn 
instituted his movement. 

'An&n is said to have expressed his distinctive 
-enet in the bipartite formula quoted in connexion 
vith his name by Japheth b. 'All (end of 10th cent.): 
Search thoroughly in the Scripture, and do not 
ely upon my opinion.’* The primary article of 
bey AreAll dependent upon t^araite writings is shown by the 
!act that they all speak of *Anin as an exilarch 

1 Cf. REJ xliv. 167, note 2. 

2 See esp. Das Judsnthum und ssine Geschiohte, Breslau, 
864-66. ii. 66 ff., and cf. Poznanskl, in Abraham Qeigsfs Lsbsn 
,nd Leoenswerk. Berlin, 1910, p. 882 ff. 

»Cf, REJ xllv. 176; 8. Schechter, Documents oj Jevjish 
Claries, Cambridge, 1910,1. p. xvlil ff, 

4 Of. REJ xliv. 180. 
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his confession is accordingly the searching of the 
Scripture, and it si^ifies that Scripture is of itself 
sufficient, and requires no supplement of tradition. 
By Scripture is meant here, not merely the legis¬ 
lative portion of the Pentateuch, but the whole 
Bible; even the narrative parts must be drawn 
upon for the deduction of legal ordinances. In 
point of fact, however, ‘Anan adopted all the 
methods of the Talmudists, who were likewise at 
pains to base their oral teachings, i.e. tradition, 
upon the written Word, and he made extensive 
use of the thirteen canons of Rabbi Ishmael. He 
availed himself, above all, of the canon of analogy 
(rp'n, Arab, kiyds)^ perhaj)8 under the influence of 
Abd Hanifa, but his great aim was to read the 
laws always in the sense carrying the heaviest 
obligation. This rigour he anplied very specially 
to the laws of the Sabbath and of marriage. Witn 
reference to the former, he extended the idea of 
forbidden work to such processes as, being begun 
on a Friday, would automatically continue on 
the Sabbath ; thus it was unlawful to light on a 
Friday a candle that would keep burning till next 
day—Ex 35* being interpreted in that sense— 
whence he enjoined his adherents to sit in darkness 
on Friday evenings ; and similarly, reading Ex 16^" 
literally and as binding for all time, he forbade 
them to leave their homes on the Sabbath, except 
to attend the worship of God. The marriage law 
he made more rigorous in two ways : inter{)ieting 
Gn 2*^ literally, lie maintained that husband and 
wife were really one flesh, so that, e.g.y the wife’s 
brother was to be regarded not as the hus¬ 
band’s brother-in-law, but as his brother; while, 
again, applying the method of analogy here too, 
he extended the forbidden degrees to all col¬ 
lateral lines, whether ascending or descending.^ 
This so-called rikkub ordinance (non) put great 
obstacles in the way of intermarriage among the 
Karaites. Of 'Anan’s other innovations special 
mention may be made of his reconstruction of the 
calendar: he bade his followers determine the 
months according to the earlier method, i.e. observa¬ 
tion of the new moon, and fix the intercalary month 
in view of the condition of the crops (cf. art. 
Calendar [Jewish], vol. iii. p. 118 f.). In this 
matter, too, he brought his adherents to a state 
of mischievous confusion, as in different localities 
they celebrated the festivals on different days,'-* 
ancf evil results followed also from his discarding 
the prayers hitherto in use, and substituting for 
them the recitation of })salms and verses from 
Scripture. Other regulations introduced by him 
relate to details of the laws about food ana cere¬ 
monial purity, of feasts and fasts, of circumcision, 
and many other things. His injunctions, more¬ 
over, are pervaded by a strain of gloom. He 
forbade the Jews of the Diaspora to eat flesh, os, 
according to his interpretation of Dt 12*^ the use 
of such food was dependent upon the existence 
of a sanctuary and a sacrificial ritual. It should | 
also be noted that, notwithstanding his adherence j 
to the literal meaning of Scripture, he inter¬ 
preted many of the Biblical laws in an allegorical 
sense.* 

’Anan set forth his views in an Aramaic writing 
entitled Sefer ha-Mi^6th (‘Book of Command¬ 
ments’), of which, however, only fragments* sur¬ 
vive. He also wrote a kind of compendium of 

1 Cf. Poznanskl, Ka-nfmann^Gedenkbxich, Breilau, 1900, p. 173. 

3 According to the narrative of Sa'adya alreiwly cited, Anin 
specially urged upon the Khalif that his rejection of the fixed 
calendar was the distinctive mark of a new religion. Gener¬ 
ally, the calendar plays a great part In the history of Jewish 
sectarian ism. 

*Cf. Poznanski, in StudUt in Jewish LiUratur* issued in 
Honour of K. Kohler, Berlin. 1918, p.240ff. 

* ed. Poznanaki, In KEJ xlv* (1902] 64 ff.; Harkavy, Studien 
und Miiteilungen aus der St. Petersb. Bibliothek, viii., St. 
Petersburg, 1903, and Schochter, op. cit. il. 


that work, which is referred to by its Arabic title 
of Fadhalika and survives only in a few 

quotations.^ There is no dogmatic tlieology in 
either of these works, but, according to ^irkisani, 
their author believed in meternpsycliosis, and com¬ 
posed a work treating of it; * and he is further 
said to have held, on tne authority of Lv 17^h that 
the essential nature of the soul consists in blood.* 
Moreover, his ‘ Book of Commandments’ is free from 
all controversy with the Kabbinists, nor does it 
contain a sin^^le opprobrious reference to them. 
According to Moses Taku,* a writer of the 13th 
cent., ’Anan expressed a wish to have all the 
Jewish {i.e. Rabbinical) scholars inside him, and 
then to have a sword thrust through him, so that 
he and they might die together. But the witti¬ 
cism comes f;om a period later than ’Allan’s. 

The second clause of 'Anan’s formula—‘Do not 
rely on niy opinion’—operated with disastrous 
effect among ms early followers, who took each 
his own Way, ho that ^irki-sruii (ed. Harkavy, p. 
28523 ) conq lains that it was hard to find two 
^Caraites v;ho agreed in all things. There also 
arose in consequence various parties and groups, 
wh’ "h, ‘■ow/;ver, were all at one in rejecting tradi¬ 
tion. The 'Auanites, the adherents of ’AnAn 
in the nairower sense, formed a distinct sect, 
which survived as such till the 10 th cent. ; his 
followers in general, however, called themselves 
k^aiaites. 

Ihe history of their outward and inward de- 
veloi)inent may be divided into five periods : ( 1 ) the 
earliest (9th cent.), (2) the Arabic (lOth and 11th 
centuries), (3) the Byzantio-Turkish (12th-16th 
cent,), (4) the Taurido-Lithuanian (17th and 18th 
centuries), and (5) the modern (19th cent, and 
after). To recount this varied development is, how¬ 
ever, no easy task, the reasons being, first, that only 
a fraction of the lyaraite literature is accessible 
in printed form, secondly, that the kraraites are 
deficient in the historical sense, and liave left 
behind them scarcely any historical works at all, 
and, thirdly, that they mix and confound periods 
and persons, partly because of their defective sense 
of history, and partly for the express purjiose of 
glorifying their sect, the result being that the 
student of their literature often feels as if he were 
groping about in a dark wood.® 

I. The early period ( 9 th century).—The move¬ 
ment initiated by 'Anan found the environment re¬ 
sponsive, especially in Persia, where, owing to the 
variety of religions (Parsiism, Judaism, Christi¬ 
anity, Islam) strongly represented in the country, 
syncretistic and sectarian tendencies were widely 
prevalent; and, indeed, the majority of the Muslim 
sects and heresies, as also the earliest Jewish sects 
(’IsAwites, Yudghanites), originated there. In Baby¬ 
lonia, his native region, however, his teaching 
seems to have evoked less response, and this ex¬ 
plains why the official representatives of the Jews 
resident there, the GeOntm, take no notice of 
l^araism, and why, e.g., the Ga 6 n Natronai b. 
Hillai (A.D. 853, i.e. almo.st a century after ’AnSn) 
knows of the ‘Book of Commandments’ only by 
hearsay.® According to the later l^araite writers, 
’Anan migrated from Babylonia to Palestine, and 
founded the still surviving l^araite synagogue in 
Jerusalem. These statements, however, nave no 
historical foundation;"^ in point of tact, his de¬ 
scendants, who were nearly all honoured with the 

1 Cf. REJ xlv. 184 flf. 

2 Poznanski, in Semitic Studies in Jdsmorj/ qf Kohut, 
p. 437 ff. 

8 Sa’adya, Kitdb al-Amandt, ed. S. Landauer, Leyden, 1881, 
p. 190. 

4Cf. REJ xlv. 201. 

8 Stelnichneider, Die hebrdischen Uebersetzungen, p. 948. 

® Siddur R, 'Amram, foL 88a ; cf. REJ xHv. 192. 

7 Cf. Poznanski, in Jerusalem, ad. A. M. Lunez, x. [1913] 86 fl. 
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title of ‘ exilarch ’ or ‘ prince,’ are found in Egypt. 
Of these descendants his iininediate successors are 
said to have been his son Saul and his grandson 
Josiah, of whom we know hardly more than their 
names. ^ Josiah is said to have been the teacher 
of Benjamin b. Moses Nahawandi [i.e. of Naha- 
wand in l^ersia), who flourished c. 830, and with 
whom began a new era in the history of the sect; 
in fact, the Arabs speak of the araites as * the 

companions of ‘Anan and Benjamin’ 

and one Arabic writer makes 

Benjamin the head of a distinct sect, the Benya- 
minya.^ Benjamin is the first of extant authors to 
sj)eak of the j^araites as B'’nS mikrd (see p. 662’^) ; 
and, while'Anan wrote in Aramaic, he used Hebrew. 
While he followed the Kabbinists in regard to 
many ])rece{hs of the Law, his method, especially 
with reference to the deduction of the Law from 
the Scripture, was more consistent and systematic 
than theirs. He laid greater stress than ‘Anfln 
upon the necessity of independent investigation 
of Scripture.^ He applied himself also to dog¬ 
matics, and affirmed, inter alia, that the personage 
who created the world, sent the prophets, per¬ 
formed all the miracles, revealed the law, etc., 
was not God Himself, but an angel whom He bad 
created—a view which he based upon various pas¬ 
sages of Scripture, especially Ex 3^'®, where the 
angel who appeared to Moses says : ‘ I am the God 
of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob.’ In reality, however, 
we have here the Logos-doctrine of Lhilo, whose 
writings, translated into some Oriental language, 
circulated in the East, and may quite well have 
been known to Benjamin.® Another of the latter’s 
doctrines, founded upon Ezk was that divine 

penalties fall upon the hones of men.® He read an 
allegorical sc'use into many passages of Scrijdure.'^ 
He enjoined that the months of Nisan and Tishri 
alone should be determined by observation of the 
moon ; the others, as was the pra(dice among the 
Kabbinists for all months, by computation. He 
frequently dillered from 'Anan in his applications 
of the Law, Of his writings only the ‘ Book of 
Laws’ {Srfer Dimrn, published unefer the title nwro 
Eupatoria, 1830) lias been j)reserved. He 
also wrote a ‘ Book of Gommandments ’ (Sefer ha- 
Mi-pvCth) and Biblical commentaries, of which, 
however, nothing is known beyond a few quota¬ 
tions by other writers.* 

Oaniel b. Moses al-lyumisi, or al-DAmaghilni, is 
spoken of as a pu{)il of Benjamin. As his surname 
indicates, he was a native of Darnaghan, in the 
province of lyumis (Tabaristiln); he nourished 
towards the end of the 9th century. A [)oint of 
special interest is his attitude to 'An^n, whom at 
first he designated ‘the head of the wise’ 
D'S’Dtron), and afterwards ‘the liead of the fools’ 
(□’S'DD.i In contrast to Benjamin, he was 

hostile to secular knowledge, and rejected rea.son 
as a means of deciding questions of religious law ; 
and his opposition to his teacher is seen also in his 
denial of the existence of angels. The ‘angels’ 
mentioned in the Bible, as appears from Ps 78®® 
104®, were nothing but natural forces. He was 
also entirely opposed to the allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion of the Commandments, since ‘God did not 

^ Cf, Ilarkavy, Istoriieskiye Oderki Karannstva, ii. 1 f. 

^ Jechurun, ed. J. Kobak, ix. 35. 

8 REJ xxix. 207, 

* Poznanski, REJ xUv. 184a; Harkavy, Sludien und Mitteil- 
ungen, viii. 176. 

® Cf. PozTianski, REJ \. 10 ff. 

® Sa'adya, Kitdb al-Amandt, ed. Landauer, p. 201; Harkavy, 
tfadathim gam yethanim, vii. 20. 

7 Studies in Jewish Literature, p. 247. 

* Cf. Poznanski, in O^ar Yisrael, iii. 120. 

* ed. Harkavy, p. 280, line 17. 


ordain his commandments in allegorical form. 
In his interpretations of the religious law he tends 
to favour the more severe alternative. Daniel^ like¬ 
wise composed a ‘Book of Commandment.s, pre¬ 
served only in a few quotations,^ and Biblical 
commentaries, of which only two small fragments 
(on Leviticus) survive;® he is also rebured to as 
the author of a work on the law of inhm itance. 

2. The Arabic period (loth and nth centuries). 
—This period is so named because mo.st of the 
^Caraite works dating from the centuries indicaterl 
were written in Arabic. It is the most Inilliant 
age of Karaite literature—an age in which the 
.sect produced theologians, grammarians, lexico¬ 
graphers, exegetes, teachers of the Law, contro¬ 
versialists, etc., some of them writers of great and 
lasting importance. This illustrious advance was 
duo in part to the inlluence of the Kabbinists and 
of their now' active bent towards secular science 
and their desire to provide a scientilic founda¬ 
tion for Judaism ; while, in turn, the lyaraites 
influenced the Kabbinists, and, in ])articular, 
constrained them to engage more profoundly 
in the investigation of the Ilebrew language and 
the rational exegesis of Scripture. Modern Jewdsli 
historians (Pinsker, (iraetz, Eiirst), indeed, w'ould 
(diaracterize all the earlier Jewish grammarians, 
Massorctes, and Biblical theologians as lyaraites ; 
but, while this view' has been completely refuted 
by criticism,® there can be no doubt that the 
lyaraites, w'hose very raison d'Hre was their literal 
view of the Bible, devoted themselves in a special 
degree to the branches of knowledge in ouestion, 
and often gave the initiative to the Kabbinists. 
Another effective factor in the movement was 
polemics. The })assive attitude of the (JeAnirn 
na<.I to give way before the impetus and the re¬ 
cruiting power of ^Caraism ; and now there arose 
the (iaon Sa'adya, who as a youtli of twcuity-thrce 
ha<l attacked 'An,-In in a polemical work in the 
Arabic language (Kitdb al-ridd aid 'Anan), and 
w'ho made it one of the great tJisks of his life to 
light against ^Caraism. His challenge brought 
the l^aiaites into the field, and the contention 
inspired them with new life. While the struggle 
was of a purely literary character, it was .sometimes 
conducted in no very becoming way on either side, 
and not infrequently with a biased deviation from 
truth.® The V^^^bes were not slow to retaliate 
upon their as.sailants, and directed their pointed 
but not always well-aimed shafts mainly against the 
anthropomorphic Hagg^dil of the Talmud, as also 
against the mystical writings of a like kind that 
emanated in part from the schools of the GeAnim. 

The literary activity of the Karaites during the 
period under notice a.s.serted itself in nearly all the 
more important Muslim lands, i.e., besides Baby¬ 
lonia and Persia—the cradle and the nursery of 
^Caraism — in Egypt, N. Africa, and e.specially 
[Palestine. In the last-named country an eager 
intellectual interest also prevailed among the 
Kabbinists during the 10th and 11th centuries; 
here arose, as a counterpart to the official school 
of GeAnlm in Babylon, a distinctively Palestinian 
GaAnate, and here the l^araites likewi.se conducted 
a zealous propaganda about the same time. 

The most eminent representative of ^araism in 

1 Hadaasi, Eshk6l ha-K6fer, Eupatoria, 1830, 5 240 cf. 
Studies in Jewish Literature, pp. 243, 248. 

'■* Collected in Harkavy, Stuaien und Mitteilungen, viii. 1, 
187-192. 

a Ila-IJo^er, ed. I. S. Fuchs, i. [1891] 169-173, and Saadyayia, 
ed. S. Schechter, Cambridufe, 1903, no. Iv. 

* Cf. Saadyana, no. xii.; also Poznanski, In Y^evre^/skayn 
Enzyklopedya, s.v. ‘ Daniel b. Mosea,' vi. 945. 

6 Cf. esp. Steinschnekier, Magazin fiir die Wissensch, des 
JudenthumM, xx. 236. 

® Cf. Poznanski, ‘ The Anti-Karaite Writinyrs of SanUiah Oaon,’ 
JQR X. [1897-98)238-276, and The Karaite Literary Opponents 
of Saadiah Oaon, London, 1908. 
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this period was undoubtedly the already men¬ 
tioned Abu Yusuf Ya'l^ub al-JyirV;l8ani, or al-l^ar- 
^caaani {i.e, of Ciicesium on the Euphrates, or of 
l^arl^asan, near Baglidad). As appears from his 
writings, he travelled widely, visited Persia and 
India, observed the customs of the heathen living 
there, was in personal touch with the representa¬ 
tives of various Jewish sects, and argued with 
Muslim theologians on various questions relating 
to their religion, of which he had a thorough 
knowledge. So far as we can estimate from his 
writings, he was a widely cultured and thoughtful 
man, ‘who adhered loyally to his ancestral faith, 
but neither assumed an uncritical position towards 
the weakness(!s of his own religious community, 
nor set himself against the adherents of other re¬ 
ligions’ (T. Eriedliinder, ZA xxvi. [1912J 94). In 
937 he composed the first ^s^araite book of laws 
in the Arabic language ; it is entitled Kitnh al- 
'Aniadr xval-MarCihih (‘ Rook of Luminaries and 
Outlook Towers’), and is divided into thirteen sec¬ 
tions. It differs from all works of its class in the 
fact that its first four sections are devoted to items 
of hisLjrical information and questions of dogmatic 
theology. The most important .section is the first, 
which contains a survey of all the Jewish sects 
down to the writer’s own day.^ I^irkisanl g;it hered 
his information jiartly from his own obsiuvation 
and his conversations with others, partly from Mie 
writings of his predecessors, and, above all, from 
those of David b. Meiwan al-Mukammas, and 
from the Kitdb al-M<tkdldt of Abu Isa al-\N .arrak. 
The book is invaluable as a storehouse of informa¬ 
tion provided by no other source, as, e.q.y reganl- 
ing the Sadducees, who, it states, forbade divorce, 
and reckoned by solar months of thirty da 3 "s;‘'^ 
regarding the sect of the Maghariya, i.e. ‘cave- 
dwellers,’ who are perhaps identical ^vith the 
Kssenes regarding Uie remnants of thoTsawites, 
O^barites, and'Ananites still surviving in his day, 
etc. It is interesting to find that he inidudes the 
Christians among the Jewish seiTs. In the opinion 
of many lyaraites, Jesus was a'righteous and devout 
man, but Pauline Christianity was sheer heresy 
and a denial of God.^ The subjects of the second 
section are the necessity of investigation and 
speculation with reference to the injunctions of 
tne Torah, and the vindication of the ])rc>of ex 
rat ionc et analog id. In the third s(;ction lyirkf^fini 
refutes the views of the sectaries, and in the fourth 
indicates the paths that lead to the knowledge of 
the Law. He wms likewise the first to direct a 
searching criticism upon the anthropomorphism of 
the Haggada, and to formulate a canon to deter¬ 
mine when tile requirements of the Law \vere to 
be interpreted according to the inner, i.e. the 
figurative, sense. His position in these matters 
was influenced by his contemporary Sa'adya, whose 
opinions he also cites and refutes in other writings.'^ 
In his views of the religious Law his attitude is 
one of independence. 

MSS of tho Kitdb al-Amvdr are found in St. Petersburg and 
the British Museoni. In addition to the first flection, various 
chapters from the other sections have been edited by fl. Hirsch- 
feld (Arabic Chrestomaihy in Hebrew Characters, London, 1892, 
pp. 116-121), and more fully by Poznanski (in various publica¬ 
tions). Fricdlimder (op. cit.) edits the chapter against Islam 
(iii. 18),which revealsan intimate knowledge of itssubject. ^tirlji- 


1 ed. Harkavy, St. Petersburg, 1894 (cf. W. Bacher, JQR vii. 
(1894 -95] (387 flf.). 

2 Cf. Schechter, Documeixts of the Jexvish Sectaries, i. p. 
xviii. ff. 

» Poznanskl, REJ 1. 14 ff. 

* The Karaites were inclined to coquet with Christianity and 
Islam, although they sometimes assailed them vehemently, and, 
e.g., like other Jewish writers, they stigmatize Muljammad as a 
ViDD (pasul, a sarcastic play upon tho word rasul). The Muslim 
powers are said to have been at first favourably disposed to¬ 
wards the ^(araites (cf. REJ xliv. 165). 

6 Cf. Posnanski, Ttie Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah 
Gaon, p. 8fl., Studies in T^wish Literature, p. 249. 




sani regarded the Kitdb al-Anwar, his greatest v^ork, as only an 
introduction to his commentary on the Pentateuch (Kitnh al- 
Riyad w’al lladd’iJf, ‘ The Book of Flower-beds and Gardens'), 
portions of which survive in MS. He refers also to the follow¬ 
ing writings as from his pen : a commentary on Job and Kohdeth, 
and treatises on the unity of God, on translations of the Bible, 
and against the prophetic character of Muf)ammad. 

A number of other eminent Karaite men of 
learning may be named here. David b. Roaz, a 
descendant of 'Anan in the fifth generation {i.e. 
c. 910, tliougli Ihn al-HUi brings his date down 
to c. 993; cf. Poznanski, The Karaite Literary Op- 
juments of Saadiah Gaon, ji. 18), is always desig¬ 
nated ‘prince,’ and enjoyed a position of great 
autliority. His principal works were Riblieal com¬ 
mentaries in Arabic, still juirtly extant in MS ; and 
a treatise on the fundaimMital doctrines of religion 
{Kitdb al-Uadi) is also ascribed to him. His place of 
residence is Lnknown. 'Die letter said to have been 
written by him from Jerusalem in 1009 is a forgery.^ 
David b. Ai»taham al-Kasi {i.e. of Fez, in Morocco), 
belonging to the latter lialf of the lOtli cent., wrote 
in Arabic a magnilicently i>l:inned Hebrew lexicon, 
entitled Kitdb Jdnii' (d-Alfatd which contains 
numerous contributions to Ihhiical exegesis and 
the eoinparntive i)hilol(>gy of tin* Semitic languages. 
Attempts t' assign the. \sork t(j the Lffh cent, have 
proved futile. Sahl h. Fadl (IL'b. Jashar b. I^Iesed) 
of 'I'ustar, in Khuzistaii, Ptusia, lived in the first 
lialf of tin* 11th cent., and among other works 
wrote a critical adai^tation of Ari.stotle’s Thysic,^} 
Nissi b. Noah was long regarded as a pupil of 
'Anan, hut, according to recent research, lie li4md 
in the 11th cent., and resided in J’ersia. He com- 
lo.sed what might he called a commentary on the 
)ecalogU(*, in which he made use of Hebrew philo¬ 
sophical terms, 'bhe most prolific lyaraite exegete 
of the period was Jajdieth b. 'All of Basra (end of 
lOtli cent.), who translated the w’}K)Ie (JT into 
yVrabic, and also wrote a very full commentary to 
it in that language.* He was well-afiected towards 
i^eeular knowledge,® and coni{)Osed, among other 
things, a })olemical work against Sa’ad^ui and his 
pu()il, Jacob h. Samuel. Levi, a son of the fore¬ 
going, wrote in Aralue a ‘ Book of (’ommandments ’ 
(10U7), whi( h survives only in a Hebrew trans¬ 
lation, and also Biblical commentaries. In the 
field of sacred jurisprudtmoe he was one of those 
who prefer the less exacting interpretat ion ; thus, 
e.g., he inveighed against'Anfin’s ro([uircment that 
no light should he allow'ed to burn on the eve of 
the Sabbath. ‘ Reason ordains that in honour of 
the Sabbath there should he light in the house, for 
thus it is .said (in Is 24^®): “with lights glorify the 
Eternal” (Ba.shyazi, Adderet Eliydhu, Phi]>atoria, 
183.^, fob 3P'). Thus sound common sense came 
at length to triumj)h over a rigid adherence to 
the letter. 

About tliis period, how ever, l^araite learning had, 
as was said above, a special centre in Jerusalem, 
whore the ^^araites seem for a time to have been a 
stronger party than the Kabhinists. Jerusalem was 
perhaps the home (r:. a.D. 940-960) of Solomon b. 
Jeroharn, the most zealous and fiercest anti-Rabbinic 
controversialist among the ^^araites. He was op¬ 
posed to philosophy and secular knowdedge; he 
declaimed against tlie learning of foreign languages 
—though he himself sometimes used Arabic—and 
the reading of secular literature ; he w as even a foe 
to Euclid and the Hebrew grammar. He wrote in 

1 P. F. Frank!, MGWJ xxv. [187(q r>6fT. 

2 MSS in St. Petersburg and (^)xfor(i. Extracts have been 
publifllied b}' A. Ncubaiier, Notice stir lalexicograjihie kPjraupie 
(Extrait du Journal Asiatiqne, Paris, ISbJ), pp. 27-ir).5, and in 
the appendix to Abu’l W'alid Merwan ibn Jandiji, Kitdb al-ll^ul, 
Oxford, 1876, coll. 77S-S08. 

3 Cf. Steinschneider, Die arah. Literatur der Juden, } 69, and 
G. Margoliouth, REJ Ivii. 314. 

* Of this the Song of Solomon and Daniel have been published 
in full; certain other books only in i)art. 

fi Cf. JQR xiii. [1900-01] 840. 
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Hebrew a bitter and vulgar rhymed epistle against 
oral doctrine in general, and Sa'adya in particular ; 
to this a pupil of Sa'adya—perhaps Jacob b. Samuel 
—composed a rejoinder in Arabic (cf. Poznanski, 
ZeitscJir. fur hebr. Bibliog. x. [1906] 47). Solo¬ 
mon was also a writer ot Biblical commentaries 
in Arabic, of which only a specimen portion of his 
Lamentations has been printed.^ Salil b. Masliab 
(end of the 10th cent.) was a man of kindred mould 
with Solomon, but superior to him in many re¬ 
spects. He too wrote Biblical commentaries in 
Arabic,^ and likewise composed a violent epistle 
against Jacob b. Samuel; but his horizon was wdder 
than Solomon’s, and he was a wonderful master of 
diction. In his epistle we tind interesting data 
regarding the IjCaraites of Jeru.salem, their ascetic 
manner of life, and their successful propaganda 
among the Rabbinists. These data he repeats in 
his Hebrew introduction to a ‘ Book of Command¬ 
ments ’ which he wrote in Arabic in that work he 
urges his co-religioni.sts to settle in the Holy City. 
He W’as likewise the first lyaraite to propound 
canons for the determination of religious law. 
They are four in number: (1) reason or specula¬ 
tion (nynn nnrn), (2) the actual word.s of Scripture 

(Voro), (3) analogy (op’n = Arab. [see above]), 

and (4) the con^ens'us of the community (my [see 
above]; cited bv Hadassi, EshkOl ha-KCfer^ § 168 3). 
Joseph b. Noah (c. 1002) seems to have played a 
great r61e among the lyaraite scholars of Jerusalem. 
According to Ibn al-Hiti,* his seminary was always 
attended by seventy learned men—doubtless an 
ideal ligure, assimilated to the membership of the 
ancient Sanhedrim. Of Sahl’s four (*anons Joseph 
rejected the third, analogy, and he had a con¬ 
troversy with Said regarding the (question of fixing 
leap-year by the coming of spring (Abib). He 
wrote a commentary to the Pentateuch, which his 
pupil Aba’l Faraj Harun b. al-Faraj recast in an 
abbreviated form C and also a work on grammar, 
which is quoted by the same pupil. Tliis Abu’l 
Faraj was himself a distinguished grammarian, 
lexicographer, and Biblical exegete, and is referred 
to by Rabbinist writers as ‘ the grammarian of 
Jerusalem.’® He was the author of a grammatical 
treatise, Kitdb aBMushtamil (completed in August 
1926), in eight books, of which the 7th and 8th are 
of special interest, the former being of the natu/e 
of a lexicon, giving the various meanings of eaca 
triliteral root, and the fresh significations it ac- 
q^uires by the transposition of its radicals,^ while 
tne latter deals with Biblical Aramaic and its 
affinity to Hebrew.® He also wrote, in Arabic, 
Kitdbal-Kdfl, a grammatical work, Sharhal-Alfdty 
a book giving definitions of Biblical words, and a 
commentary to the Pentateuch. 

A still more important scholar of the period 
was Jo.seph b. Abraham al-Basir (Heb. ha-R6eh, 
euphemism for ‘the Blind’), another pupil of 
Joseph b. Noah, and at once the first and the 
most renowned philosophical theologian among 
the ^^araites. Even at an early date he was con¬ 
founded with tCirt:isani, or else regarded as anterior 
to him ; but it is now certain that he flourished in 
the first half of the 11th cent., and died probably 
c. 1040.^* As a philosopher, al-Ba^ir was dominated 

1 ed. S. Feuerstein, Cracow, 1898; cf. Poznanski,./Q7? xiii. 336ff. 

* There is a MS fragment of his Deuteronomy in St. Peters¬ 
burg. 

8 ed. Harkavj’, In ITa-Melif, 1879, p. 6.39; cf. Poznanski. 
The Karaite Literary Opponente of Saadiah Gaon, p. 33, and 
Jerusalem, ed. Luncz, x. 97. 

^ JQR ix. [1896-97J 433; cf. Zeitschr. filr hebr. Bibl. ii. [1897] 79. 

8 MS in St. Petersburg ; cf. Harkavy, ZATW i. 156. 

« Cf. Bacher, HEJ xxx. 232-256, and Poznanski, xb. xxxiii. 
24-39, 197-219, Ivi. 42-69. 

7 Of. Poznanski, REJ xxxiii. 24 ff., 197 ff. 

® ©d. Hirschfeld, In Arabic Chrestomathy , pp. 64-60. 

9 Cf. Poznanski, ‘ Nouveaux renseignement* sur Abou-1- 
Faradj ben al-FaradJ' in REJ Irl. 48ff. 


by the influence of the Mutazilite kaldrtiy as was 
indeed the case with almost all the IjCaraite philo¬ 
sophers hence the lyaraites as a sect are usually 
rererred to by Arabic writers as (ihl cil-cidl w at- 

tawhtd{s^^\^ jAxli ‘the people of 

the righteousness [or equity] and the unity [of 
God].’ Thus he too enunciates five principles 
of the confession of the divine unity : (1) the neces¬ 
sary a.ssumption of atoms and accidents, (2) the 
necessary assumption of a creator, (3) the necessary 
assum])tion of divine attributes, (4) the nece-ssary 
rejection of attributes falsely ascribed to God, and 
(5) the as.sumption of His unity notwithstanding 
the plurality of Ilis attributes — the attributes 
being elements of Hi.s nature, and not entities 
that exist outside of Him. Al-Ba:^ir was a believer 
in free will {kadr)^ and an om>onent of ‘AnAn’s 
doctrine of metemp.sychosis—though he upholds it 
as true in the case oi the 'Abdiya—rej)udiating an 
idea current in many Mutazilite groups, viz. that 
God’s dealings with the children and animals to 
which He allots siill'ering are justified by that 
doctrine. He was likewi.se opposed to the theory 
of Benjamin al-Naliawandi (see above). He ex¬ 
pounded his philosophical views in two Arabic 
treatises. His chief work is the Kitdb al-Mnk’ 
tawl^^ ‘ the one surviving [lattern of a work on the 
Mutazilite kaldm that might quite as well have 
been composed by a Muslim’*—just as in the 
introduction bo maintains that revelation by the 
prophets must necessarily be supplemented by 
s[)eculative knowledge. lor centuries the treatise 
was known only in the Hebrew translation by 
Tobiah b. Moses (below, 667^), bearing the title 
Stfer ha-N^'itnoth (niD'yjn sdd), and it is only recently 
that certain chapters, both of the original and of 
the translation, have seen tlie light in the form of 
graduation theses.* A compendium of i\\Q al-Muh- 
tawi is found in the Kitdb al-TainyiZy or a/-J/an- 
translated into Hebrew by'Tobiah b. Moses 
as Mahkimath Petht ('ns no'DnD).® An analysis of 
l>oth works has been published by P. F. Frankl."^ 
The al’Muhtmvi exercised a vast influence u[)on 
the scholars of the age, and even tlie last ^[aiaite 
philosophical theologian, the Aaron b. Elijah to be 
dealt with below (1364), owes everything to it. 
Al-Basir was likewise the author of other philo¬ 
sophical treatises,® for the most part now lost. He 
occupied an influential position os a teacher of 
tlio Law. He was the first to protest against the 
rigorous Karaite regulations concerning marriage, 
the so-called rikkuh theory (above,p. 663*). In A.U. 
428 (A.D. 1036-37) he wrote in Arabic a ‘Book of 
Commandments’, entitled Kitdb al- Istih^dVy sec¬ 
tions of which, treating of legacies and ceremonial 
)urity, are found in MS in the British Museum, 
t was no doubt from this work that his successors 
drew their numerous references to his views of 
religious law. 

Joshua b. Judah (Arab. Abu’l P’araj Furl^'&n 
ibn Asad) was a pupil of al-Ba§Ir, and, like his 
teacher, a philosopher and a teacher of the Law, 
while he was also an exegete. He executed an 
Arabic translation of the Pentateuch, and com¬ 
posed two commentaries on it, one of which (1050) 
was an exhaustive work, the other (begun 1054) 
an epitome.® His work os an exegete was greatly 
esteemed by Abraham ibn Ezra. As a philo- 

1 Cf. Maimonides, Daldlat, 1. ch. 71. 

2 MS in Budapest. 

3 Stelrischneidcr, Die hebrdischen Ueberaetzungen, p. 463. 

4 Budapest, 1905-1913, containing cha 16, 19, 23, 26-80, 84, 
and portions of 3, 22, 24. 

8 MS in the British Museum. 

6 In several MSS. 

" Exn mu'lazxlitischer Kaldm, etc., Vienna, 1873 ; cf. also hif 
Beitrdge zur Litteraturgeaehichte Karder, Berlin, 1887. 

9 Enumerated Ln Steinsohneider, Die arab. LiUreXu/r der 
Juden, § 60. 

» Cf. O. MargoHouth, JQR xi. [1898-99] 187 ff. 
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sophical theologian, he wrote philosophical homilies 
on Genesis and numerous dogmatic treatises, which 
survive, however, only in Hebrew translations. 
His philosophical position is exactly that of his 
master, anti, like the latter, he was an adherent 
of the Mu'tazilite kaldm. The only extant me¬ 
morial of his activity as a teacher of the Law is 
a treatise on incest in a Hebrew translation, Sefer 
h(t~ ArdySth (ed. 1. Markon, St. Petersburg, 1908), 
in which he delivered a more decisive blow to the 
rikkub theory than even his teacher had done, 
with the result that it was completely discredited. 
The outstanding achievement or Joshua, however, 
consists in his having trained a ^roup of pupils who 
carried the ^J^araite teaching to European countries. 

Joshua was the last representative of l^araite 
learning in Palestine, and after his day, i.e. from 
the last third of the 11 th cent., the intellectual 
activity of l^araism disappears from the Holy 
Land, while tlie period of spontaneous and creative 
vigour comes likewise to an end. This collapse 
was probably due to political occurrences, viz. the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Seljuks in A.D. 1071, 
and by the Crusaders in A.D. 1099.^ It is recorded 
that a large number of the l^araites — or all of 
them—were, together with the Rabbinists, driven 
into a synagogue by the army of the Crusaders, 
and there burned to death.In 1642 the Karaite 
traveller, Samuel b. David, found in Jerusalem 
only twenty ■ seven l^araites, occupying lifteen 
houses,* while it is said that in 1749 there was 
not a single adherent of the sect in the Holy 
City.* fn 1912 the l^araites in Jerusalem num¬ 
bered eighteen persons (live males and thirteen 
females), belonging to five families and living in 
three houses (in one of which was the synagogue).® 
The centre of i^araite life was now transferred to 
Eastern Europe, and this brings us to the beginning 
of a new period. 

3 . The Byzantio-Turkish period ( 12 th-i 6 th 
cent.).—This may be divided into three shorter 
stages, viz. {a) a time during which the Karaites, 
by translating the works of the Arabic period into 
Hebrew and gathering up the results of the past, 
simply maintained and consolidated what had al- 
reauy been attained (close of the 11 th cent, and the 
12 th cent.); (i) a time of advance and quasi-renais¬ 
sance (13th-15th cent.); and (c) a time of complete 
decadence (I 6 th cent.). 

The outstanding feature of the first of these 
three sub-periods was its activity in the work of 
translation. Young men came in large numbers 
from Byzantium to study under Joshua at Jeru¬ 
salem, and there learned Arabic. They then 
returned home, mainly to Constantinople, where 
in a relatively short time they translated all the 
more important l^araite works that had been 
written in Arabic—a feat which Erankl® charac¬ 
terizes as ‘ an achievement so great in respect of 
mere mass that we cannot wonder if its quality 
should be poor.’ Its defects of quality were due 
to the translators’ inadequate grasp of the Arabic 
language. The translators were mostly of Byzan¬ 
tine origin, and were familiar with Byzantine 
culture; and in their translations, besides Arabic 
words which were taken over unchanged, we find 
large numbers of Greek words, and these, again, 

1 These two events also caused irreparable damage to the 
Palestinian Gidnate already referred to. The Seljuk conquest 
forced it to abandon Jerusalem. It settled in Trabulus, and, 
when that city was itself taken by the Crusaders on the 12th of 
July 1109 (cf. K. Rohricht, GeschichUdei KonigreichtJermaUm, 
Innsbruck, 1808, p. 81), the Qidnate no longer existed In the 
Holy Land (cf. RKJ xlviii. 170). 

* Qraets, Oeschichts der Judsn, vl.*95. 

«J. H, Gurland, Oinu larasl, Lyck and St PeUrsburg, 
1866-67, 1. 12. 

* Of. Jerusalem, ed. Luncs, vi. 240. 

ft Of. the monthly periodical. Karaimskaya Zhitn, tor 1912, 

p. 60. 

ft Beitrdge, p. 11 


as we might expect, were subjected to great cor¬ 
ruption by the copyists. The influence of the 
triinilatioiis was nevertheless very great, as they 
alone, and not the originals, were studied. The 
greatest and most eminent of the translators was 
I'obiah b. Moses, who is sometimes indeed called 
Ha-Maatik (‘ the translator ’). Being in a manner 
a pioneer, lie had to construct a terminology, and 
tins is harsh and often ill-devised. His principal 
translations are those of the writings of al-Ba.sir 
and his teacher Joshua, and, while he sometimes 
added to the matter of these works, he also now 
and tlien condensed it. Of Tobiah’s own works the 
best known is his very full commentary on the 
Pentateuch, entitled (5.yrlr Nehmad, which, how¬ 
ever, is for the most part a compilation from David 
b. Boaz and Japheth b. 'All.* He also enjoyed a 
considerable reputation as a teacher of the Law, 
and reference is often made to his dictum that 
every tradition accepted by the lyaraites is sug¬ 
gested in Holy Scripture, and that it was mere 
lack of understanding to assert that there were 
l^araite traditions wJii(di had not the support of 
Scripture.^ Another greatly valued translator was 
Jacob b. Simeon; the names of the rest are un¬ 
known. Other noteworthy t>[araite scholars of 
Byzantium in this epoch are Aaron b. Judah I^us- 
dimi {i.e. of Constantinople), who devoted himself 
specially to the study of the marriage law, and Jacob 
b. Reuben, author of a commentary on the Bible 
entitled Sefer ha-Osher, and drawn mainly from 
his predecessors, especially from Japhetli b. 'All. 

This sub-period closes w'itli the publication of 
one of the most notable productions of l^araite 
literature, the EshkCl ha-KOfeVy written by Judah 
b. Elijah Hadassi in 1148.® Just * compares it to 
a sea into which flow all the streams of 5^araite 
learning. Even on its formal side the work is 
remarkable. It consists of 379 sections, written 
in a rhymed prose, and all its strophes, which, 
with few exceptions, are acrostically arranged 
under the Hebrew alphabet in the direct and in¬ 
verse order (i.e. and ''pnrnk end in This— 

to say nothing of the aflecteci language and the 
cumbrous diction—gives the work a character of 
tedious monotony. Moreover, Hadassi tabulates 
all the injunctions of the Law and his other data 
under the Ten Commandments of the Decalogue ; 
and liere, too, he has to resort to all manner of 
artifice. He claims to be no more than a compiler, 
and frequently emphasizes the fact (see especially 
the end of the twenty-third repetition of the alpha¬ 
bet), and, in point of fact, the Eshkbl ha-K6fer 
takes the form of an encyclonsedia in which are 
accumulated the results of all previous Karaite 
learning. In his attitude towards the Rabbinists 
he is most spiteful and savage, and may in this 
respect be matched with Solomon b. Jeroham and 
Salil b. Ma^liak- He fastens, above all, upon the 
first, second, and ninth Commandments of the 
Decalogue, and he reproaches the Talmudists for 
having in their crossly sensuous Haggada obscured 
the unity of Goa, conjoined Him with other beings, 
and made false representations of the Biblical 
personages.® He was also well versed in secular 
science, philosophy, and dogmatic theology. His 
views are dominated by Mu'tazilite influence;* 

1 REJ xxxiv. 181. 

* C3f. Aaron b. Elijah, Gan Ed&n, Eupatoria, 1866, fol. 86, eto. 

ft ed. Eupatoria, 1836. 

ft Geschichte dea Judentuma, 11. 862. 

ft Cf. eip. alphabets 106-124 and 868 f. Hadassi. neverthe¬ 
less, does not scruple to make copious use of Rabbinical writers, 
nor does he always acknowledffe his sources. This is particu¬ 
larly true of his work In the field of Hebrew philolojfy. Thus 
he plag4*^ri2e» from the MOznayim of his yourqfer contemporary. 
Abraham ibn Ezra, in a manner that amounts to sheer fraud 
(cf. Bacher, in MGWJ xl. 73, 126). 

ft Cf. M. Schreiner, Der Kaldm m der jiidiachen LiUratur, 
Berlin, 1896, p. 33. 
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but his information in the sphere of secular science As time went on, the Karaites came to ^ rnore 
is drawn in part from Byzantine sources, as ap- and more atlected by tlie iulluence of Rabbiiusm 
pears from tlie numerous (4reek glosses to his and the Rabbinical literature, and their power 
work, which, however, are sometimes omitted and gradually waned. Tlie Rabbinical intellectual 
sometimes distorted in the nuhiislied edition.^ giants or Spain carried Judaism to heights which 
Hadassi was likewise the first lyaraite writer who the l^araites were quite unable to scale. In hgyi>t 
formulated articles of faith. These are ten in their prestige was sliattered by the advent of 
number — to correspond, no doubt, with the Ten Maimonides. The latter certainly dealt^ most 
Commandments—and are as follows: (1) creation gently with them, but he saw to it that Jyaraite 
from nothing; (2) the creator is God; (3) God is usages and ^^araite interpretations of the Law 
one, formless, and dill'erent from all other beings ; which had crept into Rabbinistic communities 
(4) God sent Moses and the Prophets; (5) through were rooted out.^ From the end of the Pith cent. 
Moses, God revealed the Torah, which in its word- the vitality of ^varaism w'as all but completely 
ing is of itself sulficient, and does not require to spent. Attempts were maile to revive it; strong 
he supplemented by oral teaching (the specifically personalities arose within its pale ; there w'ere con- 
^^araite article) ; (6) the Torah must be learned by ciliatory approaches to the Itabbinists ; but the 
every Israelite in the original Hebrew; (7) God sect was no longer truly ali\'e. Its unyielding 
appointed a sanctuary ; (8) the resurrection of the insistence ui)on adherence to the )Mist shut it otf 
dead; (9) reward and punishment in the future from the vitalizing springs of progress and doomed 
life ; and (10) the redemption of Israel by a Messiah it to a fatal atrophy, and from this [)oint onwards 


of the posterity of David. These articles were set 
forth in a work which, as a later writer, Aaron b. 
Pdijah,^ proudly aflirms, was composed twenty-nine 
years before the Sc/cr ha-Mmhhi of Maimonides. 

About tliis time, as we read, there were lyaraites 
also in the extreme west of Kuroiie, in Spain. A 
certain al-Taras had migrated from Castile to 
Jerusalem, where he embraced ^!^al•aism and be¬ 
came a pupil of Joshua b. Judah, and then 
returned to his native place as a propagandist of 
his new faith. After his death his work was 
taken up by his wdfe, designattsl Mu'allima (‘the 
teacher’) by their adherents, who seem to have 
been fairly numerous. By the intervention of 
Rahbinist dignitaries at the Castilian (.'ourt, Jiow- 
ever, the t^araites in Spain were subjected to 
persecution, and it is stated that from 1178 they 
were completely lost sight of. There is evidence to 
show, nevertheless, that there were ^Caraites in 
Castile as late as the 13th century.^ In other 
West Furopean countries the sect was known 
only by repute,although an occasional Itabbinist 
scholar, fis, c.y., Meshullam b. Kalonymus,® thought 
it necessary to deal critically w'ith its teachings. 

In the East, and especially in Egypt, the lyaraites 
at this time occupied a position of great res{)ect, 
and perhaps used it domineeringly. In Egy{)t they 
numbered amongst them many physicians of emi¬ 
nence, its, c.y., A bil l Bayyan al-Mudawwar and 
Sadid al-Din Abu’l F<adl Da’ud b. Sulaiman (per- 
h.'ips a son of the foregoing),^ It was in Egypt 
also that their ‘ [udnces,’ the descendants of'Anan, 
resided, and about the period under notice their 
irince was Solomon b. David (Aral). al-Ra’is Abu’l 
^Vll), the author of several works. Here, too, 
lived the earliest and the only outstanding IjCaraite 
poet, Moses b. Abraham Dari, wdiorn their un¬ 
critical historians assigned to the lltii cent, ami 
regarded as the model of all the greater Hebrew 
)oets, Gabirol, the two I bn Ezras, and Judah 
iaievi, while, as a matter of fact, the relation 
was exactly the reverse.’ 

1 Cf. Frankl, in MGWJ xxxiii. [issi] 449IT, 

2 'E^ ha-IIayUn. ch. 18. 

8 Cf. Loeb, REJ xix. 20«-2f)9. 

^ But cf. Epstein, in E. (Junzi^r’s lla-Eshknl, vil. 221. 

B Cf. Freimann, Judaica {Cofien's Festschri/tY Berlin. 1912. 
p. 6fi9ff. 

« Cf. Ibn Abi‘U^iaibi’a, ed. A. Muller, Kbnig-sber^i;, 1884, ii. 11.^ - 
118 ; Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur derJuden, § 193 f. 

7 On Moses cf., most recently, I’oznanski, in Venreyskaya 
Enzyklopedya, s.v. (vii. 18 f.), and the literature cited there. 

It is possible that Elijah b. Abraham's valuable little work 
on the separation of the Karaites from the Rabbinists (piSn 
DUDim D'Khpn, ed- in Pinsker, Jsadrrwniot, pp. 99-106, 

on which cf. Poznanski, The Karaite Literary Oppements of 
SaaAiah Gaon, p. 73) was also written about this time, Samuel 
ibn 'Abbas, who became a Muslim convert in 1163, says that 
most of the Oriental Karaites of his day had embraced Islam, 
and that all of them were prepared to do so (cf. MQWJ xlii. 
260) ; but it U a question whether we can believe him. 1 


its fortunc.s require hut brief narration. 

At the beginning of the second jiortion of the 
Byzantio-Turkiah jieriod, i.e. in the opening years 
of the 13th cent., we hear with growing frcijuency 
of tCaraite.s living in the land of Kedar [i.e. of 
the Tatars)—the Crimea. Why tiicy came there, 
and wlierice they came, are questioii.s not ea.sily 
answered. At a later day an attempt was made 
to show that they had migrated thither, as one 
might say, in pre liistoric timirs!; but this is a mere 
falsilieation or history (see beIow% § 5 ). It is pos¬ 
sible that the Chazais who had been converted to 
tiudaism had intermingled with the Jyaraites, and 
that this might ex})lain the |)resence in the Crimea 
of a body of people exliibiting a somewhat impure 
Jew’ish type of religion. Onr earliest information 
regarding this body is provided l»y the traveller 
Pethahya of Regensburg (end of 12 th cent.). He 
states that there were heretics in the land of 
Kedar who did not follow^ tradition — of wliich, 
indeed, they had never lieard — who were accus¬ 
tomed to sit in the dark on Friday ev^enings, w hose 
prayers consisted only of jisalms, etc. Further, 
Sulchat in the Crimea w'as the native place of the 
Aaron h. Joseph or Aaron the First (r. 126l‘-1320) 
who removed to Constantinople-—one of the most 
.sympathetic; minds that the lyaraites ever produced, 
lie W'as a doctor by profession, hut he w'rote (in 
1294) a commentary on tlie Bible entitled tiefer 
Mibhdr^'^ a very remarkable piece of work, llis 
fair-mindedness tow'ards Raobinist adversaries, 
W'ith Avhorn lie often agrees, is particularly worthy 
of note. ‘ Truth and error,’ he says, ‘ are not what 
they are in virtue of tlie person who utters them, 
but are so entirely on their own account.’ At 
a later date lie was actually regarded as a pupil 
of Nalimanides. His view’s in theology and the 
philosophy of religion, like those of his prede¬ 
cessors generally, are based upon the Mu'tazilite 
kfildm^ but be also shows leanings to Aristotelian- 
ism.* He rendered his party a more eflective 
service, liowever, in the sphere of religious w'or- 
ship, as the order of prayer universally adopted 
among the I^araites from his day was due to him, 
and he also enriched the ritual of the synagogue 
with about eiglity sacred poems he was, in fact, 
the most prolilic and distinguished of Karaite 

* Cf. Bacher, Die Ftibelexeqese Moses MaimiXniSy Strassbure, 
1897, p. 174 ; Neumann, in the Hungrarian Bloch-JuhelschriJt^ 
Budapest, 1906, pp. 104-170; P>iedlander, in MGWJ lliL 
469 ff. 

2 The greater part of It was printed at Kupatoria In 1836. 

* Schreiner, op. cit. p. 67. 

* In a<ldition to the writings mentioned, he composed a small 
grammatical treatise entitled Rflil Ydfiy which, however, he left 
unfinished ; it was completed in the 16th cent, by Isaac Tishbi 
(Constantinople, 1681 ; Eupatoria, 1847). It was in the time of 
Aaron that Shemariah Ilj:riti of Negrropont (fl. c. 1290-1820) made 
his attempt to adjust the differences between the Karaites and 
the Rabbinists (cf. Qraeta, Oeseh. der Juderx, vii.2 300 f.). 
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liturjirical poets. It may be remarked here that 
tlie ^^araites adopted many of their synago<^ne 
songs from the Raubiiiists, and that in otlier parts 
of tneir liturgy as well they could not evade the 
influence of the latter. Moreover, in dift'erent 
countries they instituted different ritual forms.* 

A still more versatile, more fertile, and more 
learned writer was Aaron b. Elijah or Aaron the 
Second (born Nicomedia, c. 1300; f Constanti¬ 
nople, 1369), who was at once a philosophical theo¬ 
logian, a teacher of the Law, and an exegete, and 
is designated by his co-religionists ‘ the Karaite 
Maimonides.’ He expounded his philosophical and 
theological views in his 'E§ ha-Eayim,'^ in wliich 
he is chiefly concerned to guard tlie Mu’tazilite 
kaldm against the Aristotelian teachings which 
had found their way into Judaism largely through 
the writings of Maimonides. A more significant 
work is his exposition of the religious law, the Gan 
Eclen^'^ in which ho lays down the principle that 
belief in the unity and the other attributes of God, 
as also in Ilis government of the world, is the final 
aim of the Law. In his commentary to the Penta¬ 
teuch, Keter T6rdhy^ the influence of Ibn Ezra is 
clearly traceable. 

In the early years of the Turkish domination the 
^^araites were frequently persecuted by the govern¬ 
ment ; but, as an offset, their relations with the 
Kabbinists became quite friendly. Mutual for¬ 
bearance and tolerance helped to bring about this 
result. Elijah Mizrahi of Constantinople (c. 1455- 
15^25), one of the greatest Rabbinical scholars in 
Turkey — in opposition to Moses tCapsali, the 
chief Rabbi of Turkey — allowed the Jyaraites 
to be instructed even in oral tradition. Many 
I>araites sat as scholars at the feet of Enoch 
Saporta and his pupil Mordecai Komtino, a man 
of universal culture (middle of the 15th cent.), 
and received instruction in the Talmud, decisions, 
an<l general science.® Don Gedaliah, who had 
come to Constantinople from Lisbon (f before 
1487), tried, with the acquiescence of the l^araites, 
to bring about a re-union with the Rabbinists. 
One of the pupils of Komtino was Elijah b. Moses 
Hash^^azi, tlie most eminent IJaraite scholar of the 
(hiy, who resided first in Adrianople and then in 
Constantinople, and whom the lyaraites call ‘the 
last Decisor’ (pinN.i poisn). His most iniportant 
work is his treatise on the Law, Adderet Eliydhii, 
a monument of clear expression and arrangement. 
Ho favours, on the whole, the less rigorous appli¬ 
cation of the Law, and he asserts that the divine 
commandments require to be fulfilled only in ac¬ 
cordance with human capacity. He was a man 
of the most varied culture, and was, e.y., an eager 
student of mathematics. He owed much to the 
writings of Maimonides. He died in 1490, leaving 
his Adderet unfinished ; it was continued—though 
still left incomplete—by his brother-in-law and 
pupil, Caleb Afendopolo (born 1455; fafter 1509). 
lie was a polymath, and his writings embrace trea¬ 
tises on jurisprudence, philosophy, mathematics, 
and astronomy, to say nothing of his poems, both 
secular and liturgical—over twenty works in all.* 

The other tCaraite writers of Turkey during this 
and the following division of the period under 
consideration (15th-17th cent.) are generally of 

1 Cf. L. Zuni, Die Ritun des synagogaUn Gottesdienttes^ 
Berlin, 1859, pp. 15&-1G2 ; Jost, op. cii. pp. 807-325 ; O. Mar- 
goliouth, JQH xvUi. [1906-06] 505 ff. ; N. Porgeg, Zeitschr./ur 
nebr. Jiibl. xi. [1907] 00 fT.; Poznaneki, Die kar. Literatur der 
letzten dreisng Jahre, p. 13 ff. 

2 ‘ The Tree of Life,’ written in 1846; ed. F. Delitzsch, Leipzig, 
1841, and with a commentary {6rhd-I^ayim\ Simlja Isaac Lutskl, 
Eupatoria, 1847. 

8 Eupatoria, 1866. * Eupatoria, 1866-67. 

® Cf. Ourland, Oinze leraeJ, pt. ili. 

® Enumerated by Poznanski, in O^ar Yisrael, s.r. (il. 172); cL 
also Steinsohneider, in Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine EncyklO' 
•iddie, 8.V. (ii. 82, 118), and in MOWJ xxxviil. 76. 


little importance, being almost wholly wanting in 
creative power, and they merit no particular notice. 
An exception should perhaps be made of Moses 
Bashyazi, a great-grandson of Elijah, and regarded 
as a youthful prodigy. He knew Arabic, Greek, 
and Spanish; tie travelled widely in the East, 
where he became acquainted with the writings of 
the earlier Karaites ; he had a leaning towards 
historical investigation, and wrote a number of 
works, of which only one, a treatise on incest, has 
been printed.* He died, jirobably in 1555, at the 
age of twenty-eight. 

The East was at this time the nursery of many 
other l^araite writers, but for the development of 
the sect as a whole it had no further significance. 
We are told that, through the efl'orts of Abraham 
Maimilni li., a great-grandson of Maimonides, a 
fairly lari^c lyaraite community in Egypt was con¬ 
verted to R.abbinist teaching.^ Cairo was the centre 
of nearly all Uie more eminent l^araite writers of the 
period, viz Japheth al-Baikamani (probably c. the 
middle of the 13th cent.), author of a medical work 
in Arabic, and a refutation of the Rabbinists ;* 
Israel ba-Ma'arabi (brst half of 14tli cent.), the 
writer oi m.merous works in Arabic and Hebrew, 
including one (originally in Arabic, but trans¬ 
lated into Hebrew) treating of regulations for 
the slaughter of animals (1306; printed, Vienna, 
1830), as also of many liyrans for use in the 
synagogue ; lie was regarded as an authority in 
marriage law’, and was the first to assert that 
the intercalary cycle of nineteen years was insti¬ 
tuted by those wlio returned from the Exile (‘the 
good figs,’ see above) ;* Japheth b. Sagir, a pujiil of 
Israel, and author of a ‘Book of Commandments’ in 
Arabic, most of which is extant in MS ; Samuel b. 
Moses al-Maghribi, a phy.sician, and the w’riter of 
another ‘ liook of CommarKlments’entitled A'” 
al-Murshid, which is a model of perspicuity but 
shows no independeruje.® Of writers not resident 
in Cairo mention may be made of Ibn al-Hiti (first 
half of 15th cent.), who wrote a valuable chronicle 
of lyaraite scbolars.® 

4 . The Taurido-Lithuanian period (i7th and 
i 8 th centuries). —Reference was made anove to 
the jiresenco of k^^araites in the south of Russia, 
csjiecially in 'J'auriila (the Crimea), as early as 
the last third of the 12 th century. They increased 
in number during the 13th century. ’Towards the 
close of the 14tli cent, the Grand Duke Witold 
of Lithuania carried away from the Crimea, among 
other Tatar (captives, a numbtjr of l^araites, and 
settled them in Troki, near Wilna, whence they 
spread to other towms — in IJtiiuania, Volhynia, 
and Bodolia (now (hilic.ia). The Karaites of the 
Crimea and Lithuania show' at first not a symptom 
of intellectual life, and the writers whom they 
are said to have produced at that time are mere 
fabrications. ’Towards the end of the 15th cent., 
however, we hear of a correspondence between the 
Karaites in J^utsk and Troki and Elijah Bashyazi 
in Constantinople, who recommended them to send 
him two pupils.'* In the Crimea, where under 
the Tatar sway there was no intellectual life, 
the Karaites, too, failed to develop one; but in 
Lithuania, where the Rabbinists founded strong 
Talmudic schools in the latter half of the 16th 
cent., they exerted themselves to cultivate the 

1 ed. Markon, in Ha-Eedem, hi [1912] 57-78. 

2 Estori Farhi, Kaftor u-Feralx, ed, Berlin, 1849, ch. 5 ; cf. 
Graetz, viL2 306. 

• Steinachneider, Die ardb. Lit. der Juden, § 172, 

^ Poznanaki, in Ofar Yiarael^ e.v. (v. 247). 

® Many of ita sections have appeared in print; cf. Poznanaki, 
JQR xvi. [1908-04] 406, xvii. [1904-06] 694, xvUL 660, xx. [1907-08] 
681, new aer., ii. [1911-12] 446. 

® ed. Margoliouth, London, 1897 (cf. Poznanski, Zeiteohr. /iir 
hebr. Bibl. Ii. 78). 

Neubauer, A\l 8 der Fetereburger Bxbliothek, p. 60 ; Harkavy, 
BladMhim gam yeshanim, ii. 16. 
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higher interests. Here about this time arose on^ 
very distinguished and interesting writer, viz, 
Isaac b. Abraliam of Troki (1533-94), the authoi 
of an unfinislied anti-Christian work called Ijfizzuk 
Emuiid (‘The Conlirination of FaithThe book 
reveals a wide knowledge of Christian literature 
but its author had also engaged in oral discussion 
with the heads of the Christian Reformers, win 
were at that time very numerous in Poland. I 
shows no distinctively ^faraite colouring, and the 
religious beliefs of its writer had to be elicited by 
literary criticism. Its erudition and its intellectua' 
acumen astounded even Voltaire. It was corn 
nleted by one of Isaac’s pupils, Joseph b, Mordeca; 
Malinovski, himself the autlior of several works. 
A brother of this Joseph, Zephaniah by name, wrote, 
among other works, a treatise on the breadth o 
the new moon and on the calendar. A conteni 
porary of the brothers was Zerah b. Nathan, who 
also resided in Troki. The Rabbinic polymath, 
Joseph Solomon Delmedigo, a native of Oandia, 
was then living in Lithuania as the private phy¬ 
sician of Prince Radziwill, and to him the said 
Zerah appealed for information—first of all in 1620, 
when he pronosed seventy questions, mainly of a 
mathematical and astronomical nature. Delmerligo 
responded, to be^in with, in an epistle entitled 
Iggeret Ahnz,'^ which contains also a sketch of the 
history of Hebrew literature ; and subsequently in 
a series of mathematical writings. Zerah was 
likewise the author of a long list of liturgical 
poems. 

The dreadful massacres of the Jews at the hands 
of the Cossacks in 1648-49, and the commotions 
which followed in Poland, affected the I^^araites 
also, who.se destinies here, as generally eksewhere, 
were closely bound up with those of the Rabbinists. 
Moreover, the two religious groups were nowg as a 
rule, on good terms with each other. At one of the 
so-called Synods of the Four Lands endeavours 
were made to unite the two groups, but were 
rendered vain by a capricious Rabbi who appealed 
to a Talmudic caleralnjur.® 

The e.xample of the Lithuanian ^Caraites acted 
as an incentive to those of the Crimea, who sus¬ 
tained a constant intercourse with the former, and, 
indeed, had already a link of connexion with them 
in the Tatar language used colloquially by both. 
The Crimean Khans varied in their attitude to¬ 
wards them ; they were often quite friendly, and 
they entrusted to them the coining of their money. 
But the Crimean Karaites produced little that 
could stand beside the intellectual achievements 
of their northern brethren. In this period their 
only writer deserving of notice was Elijah b. Baruch 
Yerushalmi^ (latter half of 17th cent. ; originally 
from Constantinople), the author of various works ; 
be also transcribed certain writings of the earlier 
^k^araite scholars, principally such as were of 
an anti-Rabbinic tendency, to which lie added 
bitter invectives of his own. Three Karaites 
who travelled from the Crimea to Palestine 
wTote interesting reports of their observations 
(1041-42, 1654-55, 1785-86), in which they give a 
varied mass of statistical data.® A notable and 
original writer appears in Abraham b. Josiah Yeru- 
shaiml, of Chufut-Kale, whose productions include 
one entitled Emund 6men, dating from 1712 (ed. 
Eupatoria, 1846), and remarkable for its breadth 
of outlook, its extensive knowledge of Rabbinical 

1 First edited In J. C. Wagenseil, Tela Ignea Satance, Altdorf, 
KWl; it was translated Into Yiddish, Spanish, German, English, 
and Hungrarian. 

2 ed. in Isaac b. Soloraon’a Iggeret Pinnat YiJfrat^ F’upatoria, 
1834, and in A. Geiger’s Melo tjofnayim, Breslau, 1840. 

3 D'nnno DYK O'Hipn ; cf. Mo'ed 20a, at the top. 

* * Yerushalmi ’ denotes a Karaite who had made a pllgrunag^e 

to the Holy I^and, and is an Imitation of the Arab. Uajjj 
ed. Qurland, Ginze Israel, pt. i. 


literature, its lenient attitude towards the Rab¬ 
binists, and its veneration for Maimonides. 

The l^araites of the Crimea, however, poor as 
are their achievements in this period, are cer- 
tainly superior to those of the Orient. Of the 
latter, mention should perhaps be made of Jacob 
Iskandarani, the tiakam of tne Karaites in Cairo, 
who met the above-named Delmedigo there in 
1616 ; and of the family of Firdz in pama.scus, of 
whom the most eminent was the physician, Daniel 
b. Moses ( 11 . 1665-1700). 

From the middle of the 17th cent. Christian 
.scholars began to take an interest in the Karaites. 
Some of them made visits to the centres of the 
sect, and especially to Troki, and opened a corre¬ 
spondence with its members. Of these Christian 
scholars Ave may name Johann Rittangel, who 
visited Troki in 1641, and (Justav Peringer, a pro¬ 
fessor in Upsala, who, at the instance of Charles 
xr. of Sweden, travelled to Lithuania in 1690, and 
in the following year addres.sed to Ludolf his 
Epistola de Karaitornm rebus in Lithuania. Re¬ 
ference should also be made to Johann Pullendorf 
of Riga, Lewin Warner, and his valuable collection 
of MSS in Leyden, Jacob 'Trigland, of 

Leyden, and his Diatribe de secta KarcEomm (Delft, 
1703), and Johann C. Wolf, of Hamburg, and his 
Notitia Karccoru7n{\\eLmh\\r^, 1721). These scholars 
were instrumental in arousing the historical .sense 
among the l^olish l^^araites, though it must be 
confessed that the Karaite historians frequently 
tamper with the facts, sometimes in ignorance but 
sometimes of .set purpose, and that they represent 
their .sect as being the genuine .Jews, and the 
Rabbinists as the seceders, while they also do great 
violence to the chronology. The earliest of these 
Karaite historians were Solomon b. Aaron, of Troki 
(fl. 168()-1715), and bis relative, Mordecai b. Nisan, 
of Kokizov, near Lemberg (1699), Solomon, in 
addition to several other works, and numerous 
iturgical .songs in the Helirew and Tatar lan¬ 
guages, wrote, at Putiendorf’s request, his Appirydn 
tSd Iby a short treatise on the severance of the 
Karaites from the Rabbinists, and the main legal 
iifferences between the two parties.^ Mordecai 
rrote, in answer to the questions put by Trigland, 
lis D6<i Mbrd'kaiy^ and also, in response to the 
nquiry of Charles XII., a short work called I/biish 
Malkut.^ In the composition of his D6d Mdrd^kai 
;ie had the assistance of his relative, Joseph b. 
Samuel, knowm as .Joseph ha-Ma.shbir, who had 
been a pupil of his father. This Joseph was a native 
)f Lithuania, but removed about 1700 to Halicz 
n Galicia, and did much for the revival of an in- 
i,ellectual life among the there, who had 

been living outside the range of general culture. 
Tf his many works, one in particular, P6rdt Yds^f, 
creating of grammar, is highly praised. His de.scen- 
dants were all leading figures among the Kq-i^-Rgs 
f Halicz till well on in the following period. 

The most prolific writer of the Taurido-Lithu- 
anian period is Simjia Isaac b. Moses. He belonged 
triginally to Lutsk, but removed r. 1750 to Chufut- 
Caie in the Crimea, where he died in 1766. He was 
well versed in the writings of the Rabbinists, and 
leld the Kfl-^-^^S-la in higm honour. He wrote in 
.11 twenty-four works, of which only two have 
.ppeared in print,"* viz. the Or hd'I}aytmy already 
mentioned as a commentary on the philosophical 
work of Aaron b. Elijah, and a historical treatise 
3ntitled Orah ^addikim, in which be gives the 
Karaite conception of the origin and historical 
evelopment ot Ka-raism in its most extreme form. 

1 ed. Noubauer, aa an appendix to his Ahm der Petertburge 
Hbliolhek. 

iF’lnighed on the 18th of July 1699; ed., with Latin tr., 

»y Wolf in hie Notitia KaroBorum ; also Vienna, 1830. 

* ed. Neubauer. loo. dL 

4 See Poznanskl, in O^ar Yisrael, «.v, (x. 164). 
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This work also contains the first biblio;^a^hy of 
the sect. Simha Isaac’s migration to the Crimea 
was no mere passing event. The Crimea now be¬ 
came the centre of ^i^araite life, and there, in 
Chufut-Kalo, the first l^araite printing-press was 
established in 1734. Then came the two political 
occurrences which served at once to draw the 
^faraites out of their isolation and to link them 
together by a common bond, viz. the annexation 
by Russia of the two districts in which they 
were most numerous—the Crimea in 1783 and 
Lithuania in 1792. With these two events begins 
the final period of Karaite history. 

5. The modern period (19th cent.-the present 
day). —From the outset the Russian Government 
treated the ^^araites with good-will. With this 
attitude there was associated, no doubt, a tendency 
to play them ofi’ against the Rabbinists, the ad¬ 
herents of the Talmud. The last representative 
of the IJaraites at the court of the Khan in the 
Crimea, Reniamin b. Samuel Aga (f 1824), con¬ 
tinued to hold the position under Russian rule, 
though not officially. In 1795, Catherine ri. had 
relieved them of the double tax imposed upon 
Jews, and in 1827 they were exempted from 
military service by Nicholas I. They now enjoy 
the full rights of Russian citizenship. In 1840 
they secured what might be called an internal 
constitution, according to which a non-spiritual 
otticial called the Hakam—who represents them 
publicly—presides over them with the assistance 
of a supreme spiritual board, controlling the 
l^araites of the Crimea and the South of Russia. 
This board has its headquarters in Eupatoria; the 
first IJakam was the inliuential and energetic Simfia 
Bobovitch (1790-1855). 

The more eminent ^Caraite scholars of the first 
half of the 19th cent, were the following : Isaac b. 
Solomon (1755-1826), of Chufut-Kale, was the re¬ 
former of the 5^araite calendar (cf. art. Calendar 
[Jewish], vol. iii. p. 120), his views on that subject 
being set forth in his Or ha-L^hdna (printed at 
Zhitomir, 1872); he was also the author of a work 
on the ten l^araite articles of faith, entitled Iggeret 
Pinnat (Eupatoria, 1834; Zhitomir, 1872), 

numerous songs for use in the synagogue, etc. 
Joseph Solomon b. Moses Lutski, surnamed 
(1770-1844), was a native of Kokizov, and lived for 
a time in Lutsk, whence he removed in 1802 to 
Eupatoria; his most outstanding work is his sup- 

lementary commentary to the MihhRr of Aaron 

. Joseph, issued as Pirat Kdsef (Eupatoria, 1835). 
David D. Mordccai Kokizov (1777-1855), a great- 
grandson of Mordecai b. Nisan, was an opponent 
of the foregoing, and among other work.s wrote a 
theological treatise called Sernah Daivid (JSt. Peters¬ 
burg, 1897). Mordecai b. Joseph Sultanski (ti. 
185()-70), who had a reflective cast of mind, was 
the author of various grammatical, historical, and 
theological works. One of his pupils was the 
kindly-natured Solomon b. Abraliam Beim (b. 
1817; t before 1860), yakam in Chufut-Kale and 
afterwards in Odessa, who was the first to intro¬ 
duce secular subjects into ^^-raite schools; he 
wrote a little book on the antiquities of Chufut- 
Kale (i.e. ‘the Jewish refuge,’ as the place formerly 
known as Kala'a came to be called). 

All these writers, however, were eclipsed by 
Abraham b. Samuel Firkovitch (b. Lutsk, 1786; t 
Chufut-Kale, 1874), with whom begins a new epoch 
not only in l^araite historiography, but also in 
the investigation of Hebrew history and literature. 
Firkovitch’s literary career began with the com¬ 
position of supplementary commentaries and addi¬ 
tions to Aaron b. Joseph’s commentary to the 
Pentateuch (Eupatoria, 1836),^ and of a vigorous 

1 In the thirties of last century there was formed in the 
Crimea an association for the publication of earlier Karaite 


anti-Rabbinical work named Massd u-M^ribdh (do. 
1838), which is written in rhyme and arranged in 
the order of the Ten Commandments, after the 
manner of the Efihkdl ha-K6fer of Hadassi de¬ 
scribed above. At the instance of the above- 
mentioned ^akam, Bobovitch, he made repeated 
journeys, from 1839 onwards, to Caucasia, Egypt, 
Palestine, and other countries, with the object of 
discovering arclmmlogical materials which might 
serve to demonstrate the early origin of the 
R^araites. It seemed at first sight as if he had 
perfectly succeeded in his purpose. Both in the 
Crimea and elsewhere he discovered epigraphs in 
Torah rolls and other writings, tombstones, and 
the like, in which the most remarkable data were 
trea.sured up. These memorials included the famous 
inscription of Judah b, Moses ha-Nal>dan, dating 
from A.D. 604, and that of Abraham b. 8imba, 
from A.D. 906; the tombstones of Isaac Sangari, 
who is said to have converted the king of the 
Chazars to .liidaisin, and Shabbathai Donnolo, a 
Jewish scholar of Southern Italy in the 10th 
cent., etc. Eirkovitcli contended that tliese vari¬ 
ous discoveries sulliced to prove that there were 
Jews iii the Crimea as early as the 6th cent. B.C., 
having migrated thither lu the reign of Cam- 
byses, king of Persia; that the Karaites had 
P'.rsuaded the Chazars to embrace Judaism, and 
were the fo\inders of the Massora, of Hebrew 
grammar, of the Biblical sciences, etc. Incredible 
as some of these inferences must appear, they 
were nevertheless believed, and were even incor¬ 
porated in histories of the Jews. Firkovitch’s 
results were accepted, in particular, by a number 
of eminent Jewish scholars—Pinsker, Fiirst, Graetz, 
and Chwolson. Literary criticism, however, soon 
entered its protest, and pointed to various clumsy 
forgeries; we need only recall the strictures of 
Rapoport, Schorr, Steinschneider, Geiger (who va¬ 
cillated, however), Neubauer, Strack, P. F. Frankl, 
and, above all, Harkavy, who showed that the 
above-mentioned data could not possibly serve as 
historical evidence. Firkovitch, two years before 
his death, summed up the result of his discoveries 
in a work entitled Abne ZikkdrOn (Wilna, 1872), 
in which the epigraphs in question are repro¬ 
duced. His finds were often assailed by mere 
hypercriticisin, and facts and dates were rejected 
which in many cases proved to be quite reliable, 
as was tlie case, e.q,, with regard to the existence 
of many ancient Raraite scholars and their works. 
An attempt to defend the genuineness of the sus¬ 
pected tombstones was recently made by a living 
Karaite writer ; ^ and the final solution 01 many of 
the problems involved must be left to the future.* 
When all is said, however, the work done by 
E'irkovitch was of an eminently serviceable kind. 
On his journeys, besides the inscriptions referred 
to, he discovered, and thus restored to science, 
numerous Rabbinical and Raraite books that had 
been regarded as lost. He was also instrumental 
in creating an interest in the scientific investiga¬ 
tion of Raraism, and to some extent supplied the 
materials for it. 

The death of Firkovitch usliers in a period of 
complete decadence among the Raraites. Since 
that time they have produced not one single 
scholar of repute, but at best a few litterateurs, 
as, t.g.y Samuel Pigit (1849-1911), IJakam in 
Ekaterinoslav, who puhli.shed a volume of sermons, 
etc., bearing the title Iggeret Nidhe Shamil'el (St. 
Petersburg, 1894), and a collection of Tatar popular 

works that still remained imprinted or had become rare, and 
Firkovitch was one of the most zealous supporters of its efforts. 
To this society we owe a considerable number of valuable 
printed edd. of Karaite works (cf. Geiger, Jildische Ztiischri/i^ 
xi. 144 ff.). 

1 Judah Kokizov, 44 qrobnych nadpifiey, St. Petersburg, 1910. 

s Of. Dubnow, in Yevreyskaya Stemna for 1914, p. 1 ff. 
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Ules, Dahdr Dahur (Warsaw, 1904); Elijah Kazaz 
(1832-1912), a man of wide and varied culture, 
who, inter alia, translated the w'orks of several 
Frencli |H)})iilar })hil<)so{)hers into Hebrew;^ and 
tlieJndal) Kokizov just mentioned, who, however, 
usually writes in Russian. Among the lyaraites, 
inde(‘<l, tin' Russian language has gradually dis- 
poss(‘ssc(l the Eataric. 

In 1911 a number of Karaite students at the 
University of Moscow tried to initiate what might 
be termed a Neo-lyaraite movement, and founded 
a monthly in the Russian language and 

hearing the title K(ir(ximsk(tya Zhizn, wduch, 
though it displayed great vigour, did not 
survive its first year.^ A further evidence of 
the spiritual impoverishment of the ^varaites 
is the fact that since the death of their last 
Ijakam, Samuel Rampulofl’(f 31st Dee. 1911), they 
have failed to find an eligible successor, and are 
thus in a most critical situation.^ In 1897 the 
l^araites in Russia numbered 12,894—6372 males 
aiul 6522 females (cf. the same periodical, June 
1911, p. 30) ; and it seems unlikely that during 
the last seventeen years this total has appreciably 
increased, if indeed it has increased at all, as in 
1909 tluue were but sevmi additions {ih. March- 
April 1912), and in 1910 only fo\ir {ib. June 
1911, p. 39). Outside Russia, the sect may per¬ 
haps niunber some 20lX) souls in all, living in 
Halicz (in Oalicia), (Constantinople, (.)airo, Jeru¬ 
salem, and Hit on the Euphrates; its one com¬ 
munity of any size is that of Cairo. The future 
of only .h^wish sect in the prop(^r 

sense of the term—is thus a rather gloomy one. 
Its vital element all through was polemic.s, and 
this was finally exhaust<‘d l»y the death of its last 
great chamjjion, Abraham Firkovitch. 

Ijterati:rr. —i. IIisroniGAL AXI) GKXEXA L.—The first really 
8ci(Mitill(.‘ account of the Karaites is I. M. Jost, Gf>schichte 
dfs Juiie.nthurnxf und neiner Sf'kten, Leipzijf, lS57-.^9, ii. 
294-381 ; nialt'rials for a history of the sect are given by S. 
Pinsker, Li^lpde Kadrnoniot, Vienna, 1860, in whi(‘h, however, 
the writer loo uncritic'ally follows Firkovitch (of. the notes and 
remarks of J. H. Schorr, lle-IIaln^, vi. 66-8f), M. Stem- 
Schneider, Ilebrniscke Diblio>jraphi/f, iv. ff., Leipzig, 1859, 
and A. Geiger, Gfsainimltf Abhandltnigm [Heb.J, cd. S. 
Poznanski, pp. 310-373); as H. Graetz, Geschichtf der Judni, 
Leipzig, lsr)3-7o, v, ff. (see the indexes, s.v. ‘ Karaerand J. 
Fiirst, Gfsckic'hte des Kanurthums, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1862-69, 
likewise follow Firkovitch, they are of little use, and the latter 
espe<'ially must be read with the utmost caution ; of a more 
critical stamp are A. B. Gottlober, Ihkkoret U.-ToLedoi ha- 
lyara'na (llt!h.), Wilria, 1865; A. Neubauer, Aus dfr Piters- 
burger [Uhliothck, Leipzig, 186,6, and I. H. Weiss, Zur 
Geschichtr drr judi^chen Tradition (Ifeb.), iv.^ Vienna, 1887, 
pp. 46-110. 'I'iie work of the Karaite Isaac Smani, Istoriya 
vozmknovieniya i razwitiya Karaimirma (Russ.), 2 vols , 
1888-89, is written froni the Karaite point of view\ but (jnlte 
unserviceable. The artt. S.v. by P. F. Frankl, in Frsch and 
Oruher, AHot’uxeine EneykLopadie drr Wissenschaftrn und 
Ktinsfe, licipzig, 1818fT. ; A. Harkavy, in JE\ Harkavy. 
BaJaban, and Hessen, in Yevreyskaya Enzykloj/edya (Russ.), 
16 vols., St. Petersburg, 1908-14, and Revel, in Osar YIsrael 
(Heb.), 10 voKs., New York, 1907-13, are comprehensive and are 
written in view of modern scientific requirements; B. Ryssel, 
in PHE'-\ is less reliable. 

ii, iWN.S’.—The richest collections of Karaite MSS are found in 
Leyden, St. Petersburg, and the British Museum. An account 
of the Levden .MSS is given by Steinschneider, Catalogus Codi- 
eum Uebrceorum Diblutthecop. Academics Luyduno-Iiatavir, 
Leyden, 1858 (include.s also a repertorium of the history' of 
Karaite literature); those in St. Petersburg have not as yet 
been catalogued ; on the Brit. Mus. group see R. Hoerning, 
Descriptions and Collation of Six Karaite 3/.S’.S’(Briti8h Museum)’ 
Ixjndon, 1889, and G. MargoHoiith, Catalogue of the llehrew 
and Samaritan MSS in the British Museum, i. [do. 1899] 189- 
271, ii. [1905] 172-196, 460-478 (notice by Poznanski, IlEJ xli, 

1 Of. Poznanski, REJ Iviii. 816. 

2 An earlier Karaite journal was al-Tahdib, a bi-weekly in 
Arabic, published in Cairo; it lived from the 12th of August 
1901 to 1906 (cf. R. J. H. Oottheil, in Harkavy Festschrift, St. 
Petersburg. 1908, p. 120). 

3 Anotlicr typical indication of the present condition of the 
sect appears in the fact that, when a Karaite synod in Eupa- 
toria adopted a nnitigation of the marriage law in November 
1910, protests against it were at once forwarded from Troki, 
Constantinople, and Cairo (cf. Poznanski, JQR, new ser., ii. 
449. note 3). 


806, li. 166). Certain less extensive collections are described 
by J. Bardach, Mazkir libne Reshef (Heb.), Vienna, 1869; 
E. N. Adler, About Hebrew MSS, London, 1905, pp. 17-33 (cf. 
Poznanski, ZD MG lx. [1906] 698), and P. Kokowzow, Notitia 
Codicum llehraiconim, etc., St. Petersburg, 1906 (cf. I’oznanski, 
Zeilschr. fur hebr. liibl. x. [1906] 25). 

iii. A WAX A SD THE OKXESIS OF THK MOVEMEXT .— Harkavy, 
Istorideskiye Oderki Karaimstva (Russ.), 2 pts., 1897-1902, 
‘ Zur EnUJtehung des Karaismus,’ in Qraetz, Geschichte der 
Juden, V.-*, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 472-489, ‘ Anan,' in Jahrbuchfiir 
jiidische Geschichte und Literatur, ii. (Berlin, 1899] 107-122, 
‘Anan ben David,’ in JE 1. 663 ff. ; Poznanski, ‘Anan et ses 
Merits,’ REJ xliv. 161-187, xlv. .50-69, 176-203. 

Iv. WORKSDEAI lXa WITH OTlIKli KMlNKXrKAHAITES.—Them 
have in most cases been cited in the course of the article ; cf., fur¬ 
ther, the relevatit artt. by Poznanski iri the Heb. Encyclopaadia, 
O^ar Yigrael CyRiZ’' and in the Juda30-Rus8ian Encyclo¬ 

pedia, Yevreyskaya Enzyklopedya. O/} the Karaites who wrote 
in Arabic see the corresponding artt. in Steinschneider, Hit 
arabische Literatur der Juden, Frankfort a. M., 1902 (cf 
Poznanski, Zur jiidisch-arabischc Litteratur, Berlin, 1904). On 
Kirkisatii see Poznanski, in Steinschneider’s Festschrift 
Leipzig, 1896, pp. 196-218, and Semitic Studies in Memory jf 
Rev. Dr. A. Kohut, ed. O. A. Kohut, Berlin, 1897, p. 436 ff. ; 
on Joshua b. Judah, M. Schreiner, ‘Studien fiber Jeschua b. 
Jehuda,’ in Rericht der Lehranstalt fiir die WT^.v. des Judentums 
zu Berlin, xviii. [190t)]; on Hadassi, Frankl, in MGWJ xxxi.[1882] 
Iff., W. Bacher, ih. xl. [1895] 14ff., and Ji^R viii. [1896-96] 
431 ff. ; on Isaac b. Abraham of Troki, Geiger, Isaak Troki, 
Breslau, 1853; on tTruz, Poznanski, Die karaitische Familie 
Finiz, 1913; on Abraham b. Josiah of Chufut-Kale, Poznanski, 
'D Sty'll' in'iTK' p DniDX 'Kipn ; on the Karaite philosophers, 
S. Munk, Melanges de philosophie juive et arabe, Paris, 1857- 
59, p. 474 ff. (obsolete), and Steinscimeider, Die hebraischen 
Ccbersetzuiujen des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1893, p. 449 ff. ; on the 
poets of the Karaite synagogue, Luzzatto, in A. Berliner and 
D. Hoffmann, O^ar 'fob, 1883, ])p. 1884, pp. 8-6; on 

the Creek writings of the Karaites, Danon, in Actes du xvif 
Congrt's international de^ drientalistes, 1912, p. 170; on their 
Tatar language, K. Foy, in Mitteilungen aus dem Seminar 
fiir orientalische Sprachen, i. (Berlin, 1898]; and J. Grzegor- 
zewski, Fin turktatarischer DiaUkt in GciUzien, Vienna, 1903; 
on their Tatar literature, Poznanski, in Keleti Szemcle (Revue 
Orientale), xiii. 37-47, 360, xiv. 223 f. ; on the Karaites in 
Calicia, BaJaban, in Yevreyskaya Starina, iv, [1911] 117-121, 
and Fahn, in Ha-K«ienx, iii. [1912] 16(>-173. The special 
privileges grante<i to the sect in Russia are tabulated in Z. 
Firkovitch, Sbumik, etc. (Russ.), St. Petersburg, 1890. 

V, FlHKOviTCH. — TYicre is a voluminous literature on Flrko- 
vit<-h and his discoveries. Only a selection can be given : S. L, 
Rapoport, in Kerem Uemed, v. 19711., and in Ha-Meli^, 
i. (I860] 227, '256; D. Cliwolson, Achtzehn hebraische Grab- 
schriften aus der Krim, St. Petersburg, 1865 ; Geiger, in 
Jiidische Zeitschrift, xi. [1875] 142-157; A. Jellinek, Abraham 
Firkouitsch, Vienna, 1875 ; Harkavy and H. L. Strack, 
Catalog der hebraischen Bibelhandschrxften . . . in Petersburg 
St. Petersburg and Leipzig, 1876 (cf. Riebm, in ZDMG xxx. 
[1876] 336-343, and Frankl, in MGWJ xxv. [1870] 418 ff.); 
Strack, A. Firkowitsch und seine Entdeckungen, Leipzig, 187(5; 
Harkavy, Altjudische Denkmuler aus der Krim, St. Peters¬ 
burg, 18/6; Frankl, ' Karaische Studien,' MGWJ xxv. 64 ff., 
and in Ha-Shahar, ed. Smolensky, vii., viii. ; Deinard, hnSh 
pK, Warsaw, 1875, and D'lp KB^D, do. 1878 (written with 
considerable bias), 

vi. EEC EXT J.JTKHATURE AXD PUBIJSflRD TJTXrs. —On Kara¬ 
te literature since FirkoviU’h’s time see Poznanski, Die Icard- 
ische Literatur der letzten dreissig Jahre (1878-1908), Frankfort 
a. M., 1910. Karaite texta have been edited by Barber, Barges, 
J. Curland, ilarkavy, H. Hirschfeld, D. S. Margoliouth, G. 
Margoliouth, Markon, Neubauer, Pmsker, Poznanski, Schreiner, 
and many others. SAMUEL PoZNANSKI. 

KARA-LINGIS.—A cla.ss of wandering Indian 
ascetics. The name is derived from Skr. kataka, 
a ring,’ and liheja, the male organ. They claim 
to he worshippers of Jsiva, and are also called 
Sewaras (possibly a corruption of the Skr. Sahara, 
he name of a wild mountain tribe, also used as a 
itle of Siva). They generally go about in troops, 
with matted hair and red-ochre-coloured garments, 
but are sometimes solitary and stark naked. To 
lark their triumpli over sensual desires, they affix 
an iron ring and chain to the male organ, which 
they also mutilate. They extort money by pre¬ 
tended miracles, such as wringing Ganges water 
out of their dry matted hair. Khewaras, a sub- 
variety of Sewaras, carry skulls. One of their 
ricks is to turn spirituous liquor into milk, and 
Ren to drink it; another is to rub their hands 
together till wheat or other CTain issues from them. 
The name is a fanciful one, derived from ‘ Sewara.’ 
The writer once met a Kara-iihgl in lA)wer Bengal 
who had his private parts locked up in a kind oi 
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cage. Tliis could never be opened, except with 
the consent of the head of his order, who kept the 
key. 

Litkratttre.— H. H. Wilson, Religious Sects of tke Hindus, 
London, 1861, p. ‘236; G. A. Grierson, tr. of the Padumdwati 
of Malik AMultanimad Jdisi, Calcutta, 1896, p. 17. 

U. A. Grierson. 

KARAMNAsA, KARMNASA (Skr. Karma- 
noAa, ‘ tliat whicli destroys the merit of works’).— 
The accursed river of Hindu mythology, which rises 
in the Kaimiir hills, Bengal ; lat. 24° 32' N., long. 
83° 26' E. ; forming in part of its course the 
boundary between the provinces of Bengal and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudli, and hnally, 
after a course of about 146 miles, joining the 
Ganges. It has been identified with the KofjLfxepdcri^ 
of Megasthenes (J. W. McCrindle, A'nA:.ient India 
as described by Megasthenes and Arrian^ Calcutta, 
1877, p- 186 ff.). On the borders of the District of 
Mirzapur it hurls itself over a sandstone precipice, 
formings under the name of Chhannattnar, ‘ the 
stone-sifter,’ one of the finest waterfalls in India. 

In Hindu mythology the stream is connected with the legend 
of Satyavrata or Triiiahku, a prince of the solar race and king 
of Ayodliya. He aspired to perform a sacrifice by which, in 
his mortal body, he might siscend to heaven. He requested the 
sage Vasistha to officiate for him in this rite. On his appeal 
i)eing refused, he invoked the aid of the hundred sons of the 
sage, by whom he was cursed and degraded to the status of a 
Chapdala, or out-caste. In this extremity he*had recourse to a 
rival sage, ViAvamitra, who undertook the sacrifice, and invited 
the presence of all the gods. They refused to aj)pear, ami 
Vi.^vamitra, by his own magi(;-working powers, transported 
Tri^ahku to the skies, whence, on his arrival, he wjis hurled 
down head-foremost to earth by the enraged deities. Rut 
\’i4vamitra arrested his downward course, and Im remained 
suspended between heaven and earth, and formed a constella¬ 
tion in the S. hcinisjihere. Anotiier tale describes him as n 
wi(^ked prince, guilty of the three heinous sins (tri-^ahku)\ and 
in its modern form the story states that the river is formed by 
the saliva whic'h droi)8 from his lips as he ha/jgs suspended in 
the air. The tale seems to represent some ancient conflict of 
rival cults, represented by the contest between the sages 
YasiisUiaand Vis^vamitra (J. Muir, Orig, Skr. Texts, pt. i.2, 187*2, 
p. 371 ff.). It may have been attached to this river bec.ause, as 
in other parts of India, the stream may have formed an ethnical 
or eridogamons boundary. It may have marked at an early 
period tiie furthest point of the eastern advance of the Aryan- 
speaking rac es, as in later days it formed the boundary of the 
kingdom of Magadha. 

Whatever may be tlie origin of tlie legend, the 
river maintains its evil rcimtation to the present 
(lay. Though its water Hows clear as crystal, no 
orthodox Hindu dares to bathe in it or drink from 
it. In olden days, pilgrims employed the services 
of men of low caste, who supposed themselves safe 
from contamination, to convey tluun on their 
hacks across the ill-omened water. Even the 
ferrymen, when the river was in Hood during the 
rainy season, were implored by their passengers 
not to sphrsh up the water with their oars. To 
obviate the risks to which pilgrims were thus 
exposed, the famous Ilani Analya BSi of Indor 
attempted to bridge it ; but she failed, and the 
work was finally accomplished by a wealthy 
banker of Benares, Raja ratni Mai. This bridge 
and another on the E. Indian Railway now secure 
safe transit for orthodox Hindus. 

Literature.— H. H. Wilson, Vishitu PurdAa JlAjndon, 1864- 
77, lii. 284-287; F. Buchanaji, in M. Martin, Eastern India, 
do. 1838, i. 809 ff. ; J. Dowson, Classical Dictionarp^ do. 1879, 
p. 288ff.; Bholanauth Chunder, TVavels of a Hindoo, do. 
1809, i. 284 f. ; Memoirs of Baber, tr. J. Leyden and W. Erskine, 
do. 1826, p. 408 ; Ain-i-Akbari, tr. H, Blochmann and H. S. 
Jarrebt, CalcutU, 1878-94, ii. 161 ; IGI xv. [1908] 21. 

W. Crookk. 

KARARIS.—A sect of Indian ^aktas {q.v.). 
The origin of the name is unknown. It may be an 
Indianized form of the Persian qardri, ‘ firm,’ 

‘ established,’ in the sense of ‘ stanch,’ or a deriva¬ 
tive of the Skr. kardla, ‘ terrific,’ the Karfiris being 
worshippers of Devi in her terrific form. Accord¬ 
ing to Wilson, they are the modern representa¬ 
tives of the Aghoraghantas and Kapalikas, who 
in former times sacrificed human beings to Kali, 
Chamunda, Chhinnamastaka, and other hideous 
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lersonilications of the /iakti of Siva. The modern 

vararis infiict upon theins(*lves bodily tortur(\s, 
jiiercing the flesh with hooks or spits, running 
sharp-pointed instruments through the tongue and 
clieeKs, gasliing themselves with knives, or lying 
upon beds with sharp-pointed spikes. This is 
usually done to extort money rather than for 
devotion. 

Literature.—F or the general question of this self-inflicted 
torture see J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere¬ 
monies, ed. H. K. Reauciiainp, Oxfoi'd, 1906, p. 697 ff. For the 
Kararis see H. H. Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hiiulus, 
London, 1861, i. 264, and K. Raghunatbji, in /A x. [1881J 7.3, 

(4. A. Grierson. 

KARENS.— See Burma. 

KARLE, KARLI (also known as Viharganv, 
‘temple-village’).—A place on the road from Bom¬ 
bay to Poona ; lat. 18'' 45' N., long. 73° 29' E.; famous 
as the site of im])ortaut Buddhist caves, excavated 
a little before the Christian era, 

‘It la the largeai as well as the most conn^lote chaitya cave 
hitherto discovered in India, and was exc'avated at a time when 
the style was in it^ gieat»-.sL purity. In it all the architectural 
defecta of the previous examples are removed ; the pillars of the 
nave are quite perpendicular. The screen is ornajnented with 
sculpture—Us first ai>pcar;uice a])parently in such a position — 
and iric style had reached a pcrlcciion never afterwards sur¬ 
passed’ (J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern ArchA, i. 
142). 

The building resembles, to a very great extent, 
an enrly Ghristian church in its arrangement, 
consisting of a nave nnd side-aisles, terminating 
in an apse or wmii-dome, round which the aisle 
is carried. Its arrangement and dimensions are 
similar to those of the choir of Norwich Cathedral, 
or of the Abhaye aux Homines at Caen, omitting 
tluj outer aisles in the latter ])uilding. 

‘ Of tiie interior we can judge pe'rfccLly, and it certainly is as 
solemn and grand os any inlerior can well he, and the mode of 
lighting the most perfect—one undivided volume of light cajuiing 
through a single o})eniiig overhead at a very favourable angle, 
and falling (.iircctly on the dagaba or ])rincipal ol)ject in the 
building, leaving the rest in comparative oi)Sc.uiitv. The (‘ffcct 
is considerably heightened by the closeOy-sc-t thick columns that 
divids the thres aisles from one another, as they suffice to 
prevent the boundary walls from ever being seen ; and as there 
are no openings in the walls, the view between the pillars is 
practically unlimited ' {ib, i. 147 f.). 

Immediately under the semi-dome of the apse is 
a great dagaba, or relio-shrine, which originally 
was probably painted and decorated, or adorned 
with hangings. ’Diis is surmounted by a tee 
(Burmese hfi) with the remains of a wooden 
umbrella which originally overhung it. The cave 
is entered from three doorways under a gallery 
like our roodlofts, forming one great window 
through which light is admitted to the interior. 
Near the great cave is a Hindu shrine dedicated to 
Ekvira, the goddess of the Koli tribe, which is 
probably older than the Buddhist excavations. 

Literature.—J. Fer^sson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern 
Arch.^, London, 1910 ; Fergusson-Burgess, The Cave Templet 
of India, do. 1880; L. Rousselet, India and its Native 
Princes, do. 1882, p. 64 ff., with illustrations; BG xviii. [1885] 
pt. iii. p. 464 ff. ; IGI xv. [1908] 44 ff. W, CROOKE. 

KARMA.— I. Importance of doctrine.—The 

Indian solution of the great riddle of the origin of 
sufi'ering and the diversity of human conditions 
is to be found in the word karma, which, through 
the theosophists, has become familiar to European 
ears. Hindus believe that souls have been trans¬ 
migrating from the beginning ; they practically hold 
that the wellbeing or the sulforing of everybody is 
only the result of former acts {karma). Tliis solu¬ 
tion of the great riddle is not altogether satisfac¬ 
tory, as we get no answer concerning the ‘ very 
beginning ’; but it is a happy one, eminently 
moral, and to a large extent a true one. 

The doctrine of karma, i.e. acts and their retri¬ 
bution, is of great antiquity in India. It gradually 
broke away from Vedic naturalism, mysticism, and 
piety. 
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‘ Karma struck hard airaiiist the ohi heliof in sacrifloo, penance,, 
and repentance as dcsiro\t‘rs of sin' (1‘^ W. Jlopkins, JllAS, 
V.m, p. 5^53). 

It became formtilated at an early sta^e in definite 
terms : 

‘ As a man hiniself sows, bo he himself reaj>s ; no man inherits 
the ^ood or evil act of another man. The fruit is of the same 
(]ualitv with the action, and, j;ood or bad, there is no destruc¬ 
tion of the action ’ (i6. p. 581). 

'I'his doctrine mi<;ht be called the essential 
(doment, not only of till moral theories in India, 
but also of po[)iilar belief. If a person is born 
deformed or unhealthy, it must be —so peojtle say 
— beeanse of sins committed in bis former life. It 
is in Hiiddhism, however, that tin* tloetrine of 
kaniKi reaches its climax and asstimes a unique 
character, bdsewhere it meets with correctives ; 
there are counteractions to human acts; but in 
Buddhism it may be said that karma explains 
everything, or ought to. 

2 . Ego and karma.—Other Indian philosophies 
admit the existence of a self-existent soul or an 
ego. In Buddhist philosophy the ego is merely a 
collection of various elements constantly renewed, 
which are combined into a pseudo-personality only 
as the result of action. It has, therefore, been 
asserted that Buddhism does not admit transmigra¬ 
tion : when a being dies, a new being is born and 
inherits his karma ; what transmigrates is not a 
person, but his karma. This explanation is justi¬ 
fied by some texts ; ^ but it w^ould be more exact 
to put the matter in a different w'ay: an existence 
is a section of the existence of a certain soul—or, 
to use Buddhist terms, of a ‘series’ composed of 
thoughts, sensations, volition, and material ele¬ 
ments. This series never had a beginning. It 
has to ‘ eat ’ the fruits of a certain number of acts 
under certain conditions, and the experience of 
these acts constitutes an existence (see Death 
[Buddhist]). When this existence comes to an end, 
there are still some acts to be ‘eaten,’ both new 
and old. The series, therefore, passes into another 
existence, and lives a new section of life, under new 
conditions. It cannot be said that acts are the 
sole material cause of this re-inearnation ; for the 
physical elements of the new being, blood and 
seed, are not intelligent; karma (the possibilities 
of retribution called karma) is not intelligent; 
while the new being is intelligent from the embryo. 
It is the ‘ series ’ as a whole, with all its moral and 
material elements, that is incarnated. If the 
series does not dissolve at death, if it becomes 
re-incarnate, it is because its acts must entail 
retribution. The new being is what its acts have 
made it: all the pleasant and unpleasant experi¬ 
ences to which it wall have to submit are simply 
the retribution of acts. In fact, there is no agent 
{kartar) ; there is nothing but the act and its fruit; 
organs, thoughts, and external things are all the 
fruit of acts, in the same way as pleasant and 
un[)leasant sensations. 

3 . Karma and destiny.—Over and above human 
energy and free will Brahmanism placed destiny 
{daiva, from deva, ‘god’). To Buddhists destiny 
is merely ‘past acts.’ The earlier Indian belief 
was that the world was re-created by Brahma at 
the end of each period of chaos. Buddhists hold 
that the whole universe, with all its variety, is the 
work of acts. But by ‘ acts ’ we must here under¬ 
stand the combined mass of the acts of all beings ; 

at the beginning of the re-creation of the w^orld 
there rise in the vast void of the universe ‘winds 
born of acts,’ which heap up the clouds from which 
the creative rain will pour, and so on (see Cos¬ 
mogony AND Cosmology [Buddhist]). 

4. Nature of karma. —‘Act’ was variously 
interpreted by the Indian philosophers. The early 

1 The present writer has recently found one text with this 
mcaninif, Abhidharmakoiabha^i/a, ili. 24 ; but see ib. iii. 11 f. 


thinkers attributed an importance to liturgical 
action and penance which Buddhists contest or 
even deny. For them an act is essentially action 
that can be morally qualilied. It is ( 1 ) volition 
{chetarid), mental or spiritual act {mfuiasa), and ( 2 ) 
what is born of volition, what is done by volition, 
what a person docs after having willed, i.e. bodily 
or vocal act. Mental acts are acts par excellence, 
inasmuch as there is no act without mental action. 
We are what we think ; we are what we will.^ No 
act is imputable, or, in Biiddliist terminology, 
accumulated {npnehita), put in reserve for future 
retribution, unless it is intentional, deliberate, 
aecomplishe<l, and free from regret and antidote 
(remorse, confession, etc.). Chetand, being mental, 
leaves traces {vdsarids) in the ‘series of thoughts’ 
{vijildnasantdna) ; this is the explanation of retri¬ 
bution. In certain cases the act of thought is the 
most potent act; the anger of a e.g., can 
depopulate a whole region. But the mental act is 
not the only act; and, as a rule, ‘ what one does 
after having willed’ is more important than the 
willing. To kill an enemy is more ellicacious and 
more serious than to wish to kill him. Hence the 
importance of physical and spoken acts. Physical 
ana spoken acts make something known {vijna- 
payati), for speech and gesture are significant; 
they are, therefore, named vijiiapti; but the Bud¬ 
dhist school admits that they create avijhaptx. By 
avijriapti we must understand a thing of particular 
nature, derived from the four great material ele¬ 
ments, earth, water, etc., hut subtle. Once pro¬ 
duced by a conscious and voluntary vocal or bodily 
act, it exists and develops of its own accord, 
without the agency of tnonght, unconsciously, 
whether a man is sleeping, waking, or absorbed in 
contemplation. It is part of the series that takes 
the place of the soul in Buddhism. 

5, Sarhvara and asamvara. —Here we must 
notice the important tenet of samvara, moral 
restraint, and its opposite, asamvara. The man 
who, in accordance with the established rules of 

he community, undertakes to keep the Buddhist 
vows, or simply the live rules ‘not to kill,’ ‘not 
:o steal,’ etc., creates by this solemn declaration 
vijnapti) an avijriapti of particular virtue. This 
avijnapti constitutes what might be compared— 
roughly, of course—to the merit attaching to 
religious vows in Christian theology. The merit of 
the man who has declared [vijilopayati] his inten¬ 
tion of keeping the vows goes on increasing. Every 
abstention from murder, theft, etc., is reckoned a 
merit to him, though, as a rule, it is no special 
merit to the ordinary man to abstain from those 
crimes. The saihvara constituted by the accept¬ 
ance of niles continues to exist until the rules are 
categorically renounced—until an act is committed 
which is in direct opposition to them. 

The man who, on the other hand, devotes him¬ 
self professionally to a certain sin—the murderer, 
butcher, judge, or king—lives in asamvara, and is 
vowed to perdition. 

6. Pure and impure karma.— There are two 
kinds of acts: acts free from dsravas, or pure 
acts, and acts accompanied by dsravas, or impure 
acts. The meaning of dsrava is not quite certain 
(‘deadly floods’ [according to Bhys Davids]; ‘ dis¬ 
charge, matter, pus’ [Childers]), but it is right to 
say that it has something to do with desire and 
ignorance : ‘ pure ’ means free from passion {kleia). 
Being free from desire and ignorance, pure acts 
have no retribution ; they do not contribute to 
existence ; they are, by their nature, the destroyer 
of existence ; they prepare the way to nirvdna. 
Such are the ‘ volitions ’ by which one gets rid of 
human and transitory interests to contemplate and 

1 In this the Buddhists differ from the Jains, who do not 
recognize mental acts. 
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meditate upon tlie four ‘noble truth.s’ by whicli 
one entern into the path of Arhatship. 

All other acts are impure, and are further dis- 
tin^oiished as good or bad, merit or demerit,. The 
princij)le of distinction seems to be retribution : 
the act with pleasant retribution is good ; that 
with unpleasant retribution is bad. It may also bo 
said tiiat acts performed with a view to hai)piness 
in this world are bad ; acts performed with a view 
to happiness in the w’orld beyond are good. We 
sometimes meet with the noteworthy statement 
that goorl and bad actions {s'licharita fxnadu^^chdrUa) 
are characterized by their intention for the good or 
harm of others. 

7 . Roots of karma.—The good act {kidala) has 
three roots : the absence of lust [alohha], of hatred 
{advem), and of error {fvmoJia). All bad acts are 
in contradiction to good acts ; but false doctrine 
alone {niithyndr.Ui )—‘ denial of good and bad, of 
fruit, of salvation’—cuts the ‘roots of the good 
act.’ It must, however, be strong-strong (there 
are nine categories: weak-weak, weak-medium, 
weak-strong, etc.). Only men can cut the root; 
gods cannot, because they know the retribution of 
acts ; women cannot, according to some teachers, 
owing to their instability of mind. In order to 
cut the root, a man must be an ‘intellectual’ 
(dj-^Cicharita), a being capable of a strong deter¬ 
mination to sin; this excludes ‘passionate men’ 
(tf^dcharita), eunuchs, the damned, and animals. 
The roots are restored by doubt as to the exist¬ 
ence of good and evil, ancl by recovery of belief in 
good ami evil. 

8. Classifications of karma.—Acts are distin¬ 
guished as of three kinds: good {kusnla)y bad 
{aku^ala)y and indill’erent {avydkrta)y i.e. bene¬ 
ficial, pernicious, and neither the one nor the 
other; i.e. acts prot(‘cting from sutl’ering either 
temnorarily (by assuring a happy lot) or finally 
(leading to nirv(wa)y acts followed by unpleasant 
retribution, and acts different from both of these 
—not to be ‘ enjoyed ’ pleasantly or painfully. 

Acts may also be classified as meritorious (/mnya), 
demeritorious {apmiy(t)y and fixed (anfa^ya). The 
good act of the snliere of desire, i.e. bearing fruits 
which will be well rewarded in the sphere of desire 
{Kdmadhdtu ; see Cosmogony and Cosmology 
[Buddhist]), is called meritorious ; when it attaches 
itself to a higher H[)here, it is called ‘ fixed.’ As a 
matter of fact, the retribution of a good act in the 
sphere of desire is not absolutely determined : an 
action wdiich ought to have a retribution of force, 
beauty, and so on, may in fact bo enjoyed in a 
divine, human, or animal birth. This is not the 
case with the good act to bo rewarded in the 
higher spheres ; here an act never gets retribution 
in one stage instead of in another. The <lemeri- 
torious act is the bad act. The act which is a 
final protection from suflering, i.e. which leads to 
nirvaria, is good {kidala), since it is ‘pure,’ but 
not meritorious {pujiya). 

9 . Retribution (vipdka ).—The fruit of retribu¬ 
tion of acts includes not only the sensation, but 
also everything that determines the sensation— 
organs, etc. The three kinds of acts produce 
agreeable sensation [sukhavedanlya), disagreeable 
sensation, and indifferent sensation. The first 
two are easily understood ; the proper sphere of 
retribution for the third is the fourth ecstasy ; but 
it is also believed that the indifferent act produces 
the vital organ, etc., and other data hedonistically 
neutral. It is regarded as good, but not intense. 

Acts may be (a) determinate {niyata), and ( 6 ) 
indeterminate (aniyata) — i.e., they involve or do 
not involve a necessary retribution. 

(a) Five kinds of acts are called dnantaryaSy 
‘ immediate,’ because their retribution (hell) can¬ 
not be interrupted by an act allowing of fruit in 


another existence : matri(ddc, patricide, murder of 
fin Arhat, schism, and malicious wounding of a 
Buddha. Mother and father are benefactors in 
an eminent degree ; the Arhat, the community, 
and the Buddlia are ‘ fields of qualities.’ To kill 
one’s fatlier in the endeavour to kill flies is not 
diiantarya ; but to kill an Arhat without knowing 
that he is an Arhat is dnantaryay because the in¬ 
tent to murder is determined : ‘ I shall kill some 
one.’ 

Acts said to be ‘similar to dJiantaryaSy* and 
necessarily entailing hell, are violation of a mother 
who is an Arhati, murder of a Bodhisattva, murder 
of a saint of the .^aiksa class, theft from the com¬ 
munity, and destruction of a stujta. 

( 6 ) 'I’lic retribution of all other acts may bo 
arrested ( 1 ) by the ac(ini.sitiun of the spiritual stage 
called ‘patience’ {ksdiili), which brings one past 
the stage of retribution of acts leading to evil des¬ 
tiny, just as a man may esc,a[)e his creditors by 
emigrating ; ( 2 ) by the acquisition of the quality 
of the saint ‘who never returns’ {amlgdmin) ; one 
passes beyond the sphere of desire; only those 
acts bear fruit whi(tli must bear fruit in this 
present existence ; (.S) by the acquisition of Arhat¬ 
ship ; all karma is destroyed, with the reservation 
already noted. When, by so-called ‘worldly’ per¬ 
fection {lankika), i.e. not properly Buddliist, a 
man obtains birth into the higher spheres and de¬ 
tachment from all affection for the sphere of desire, 
the nTribution of acts to be rewarded in the sphere 
of d(‘sire is suspended, since the lower sphere can¬ 
not be finally abandoned except by the ‘ noble 
path.’ 

(iood acts of the body, voice, and thought are 
purification ; they arrest, either temjiorarily or 
finally, soiling by the passions of bad acts. 

A distinction is also drawn between (1) the act 
felt in the same life in which it is accomplished ; 
(2) the act felt in the following life; and (3) the 
act felt later. 

10. Projection of karma. —An existence is ‘ pro¬ 
jected,’ or caused, by an act; but a number of acts 
combine to condition an existence, and hence the 
variety of human fortune. Here the theory of the 
white-black act applies. 

Every bad act is bla('k ; the act that is j^ood la relation to 
the higher spheres is white ; the act that is tfcod in relation 
to the sphere of desire is white-hlaok, hecAuse, beinj^ always 
weak, it is always mixed with evil. It is ^ood in itself, but 
co-exists in the ‘series’ (soul) along with bad acts. 

A human existence cannot be projected except by 
a good act. But, supposing this exi.stence follows 
an infernal existence, the latter has been projected, 
in the course of the existence preceding it, by a 
bad act ‘ to be punished in a following existence’ ; 
the former has been projected, in the course of the 
same preceding existence, by a good act ‘ to be 
rewarded in an existence following the follow¬ 
ing.’ In a human existence following upon an 
infernal existence, a man may have a short life, 
or may sufl'er scarcity of food and proi)erty, or 
may wed an unfaithful wife, etc. All these mis¬ 
fortunes are the fruit of the stream {ni^'yanda) 
of murder, theft, adultery, etc., which have had 
infernal existence as their fruit of retribution 
{vipdka). 

A man causes suflering to the liviim b(dng whom 
he kills, therefore he must suffer in hell {vipdka); 
he makes him die, therefore he must himself die 
soon {riLp/anda). 

Acts have also a fruit of a general kind. Towards 
the end of the little cosmic period {aniarnkalpa ; 
see Cosmogony and Cosmology [Buddhist]), 

lants etiolate, are crushed by stones and rain, and 

ear little fruit; this is the result of a super¬ 
abundance of murder, theft, etc. — the fruit of 
karma os sovereign {adhipati). The creation of 
the universe is the result of the acts of all beings 
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to^^ether ; the hells are (treated by the acts tha' 
re(|uire to be punished in ludl, and so on. 

II. Paths of karma.—Anum;,^ good and bad acb 
ten patJis of acts {k<trni<ipittha) are distinguished 
because of their gravity ; (a) for the body : murder 
theft, ami forbidden love ; {h) for the voice: lying 
slander, insolence, and ‘ iinjjrolitable conversation 
(stultilomiium, etc.); {c) for the sj)irit: covetous 
ness, nialice, and false doctrine. Their opposites 
are abstention from murder, etc. 

I'alse doctrine (mithyddr^ii) is the denial of pood and evil, 
of r<‘tril)ution and galvatiori. It is had because it is the principh 
of the will to hurt others. 

The hrst seven, from murder to ‘ stultilonuium, 
are })hysical and sjxjken acts (karma), ana paths 
of acts (hirrnapatha), i.e. paths of mental action, 
i.e. volition (chetand) ; the last three, covetousness, 
malice, and false doctrine, are not acts, hut simply 
paths of volition. Confusion of passions (klcsas) 
with acts must be avoided. 

We must further distinguish in an act the pre 
paration, the act proper, and the ‘ hack ’ (pf^tha )— 
c.g., all the preparation for the murder of an animal 
by the butcher (the going to the market to buy tlie 
])east, etc.), the actual death-dealing blow, an' 
the cutting up and selling of the meat. The act 
nroj)er alone constitutes the ‘j)ath of act’; and 
lienee important coiis('(|uence8 arise from the point 
of view of resjionsihility. 

It is also to be noted that the ‘ path of act’ pre¬ 
supposes accurate knowledge of what one is doing, 
and is incomjiatible with /i mistake in tlio person. 
When one is in doubt wlietlier the thing which he 
hits is alive or not, he is tliinking of <lestruction, 
hut not of murder. The Jains hold that the man 
who commits a murder without intent is none the 
less guilty, just as a man who touches tire is burned. 

This, however, would lead to palpable absurdities. The Jain 
hiruself would be culpable for preaebinp terrible austeritivs ; 
tlu‘ einbr>o and the mother would be culpable for makiup each 
other sutler; the murdered being himself would he culpable, 
since he is the orison of the action of murder. Purther, a man 
nmmiM not be guilty of murder if he got another person m 
('uininit it; for we are not burned if we touch fire by means of 
another. 

All this is very well worked out, but in other 
things the school is not so wise. 

If a man ha.s intercourse with another man’s wife, thinking 
that she is his own, he is not guilty of adultery. If he has 
Intercourse with another’s wife while thinking that she is the 
wife of a third man, opinions differ as to his guilt. .Some hold 
him puillv of adultery, for the wife of another man is tlie object 
of the preparation and tlie object of the indulgence. Others 
eay that there is no adultery, for the object of the preparation 
and the object of the indulgence are different persons. 

The somewhat mechanical and very scliolastic 
character of the Buddlii.st theory of retribution 
may be illustrated by the subjective and objective 
elements in giving. 

For a thorough valuation of the merit of giving, or charity 
(ddrwx), we must take into account (1) the qualities of the giver 
(faith, morality, learning, etc.), and the manner of giving (with 
respect, with the right hand, at the opportune moment, et<i.); 
{'1) the qualities of the object given (excellence in colour, smell, 
etc.) ; and (3) the qualities of the person who receives : (a) excel¬ 
lence in relation to his lot in life; a gift made to an immoral 
man has 100 times the value of one made to an animal ; (h) 
excellence due to suffering; a gift to an invalid, a person who 
is cold, etc. ; (c) excellence due to services received (parents, 
preacher of the True Law, etc.); and (d) excellence due to 
qualities (morality, knowledge, etc.). 

There is a hierarchy among acts—whetlier 
one’s destiny is human, or infernal, etc., is deter¬ 
mined by morality (.sT/a, abstention from murder, 
etc.), (rifts are only a sort of extra, to assure 
riches and other enjoyments. 

Litkraturb.— Abhidharrnako^abhdfya, ch. iv. (tr. in 3fii8ion, 
Ix)uvain, 1914), gives a complete r<’‘sum<^ of the doctrine of 
kanna in Buddhism ; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budh- 
imi'i, Ixjndon, 1880, p. 461 f.; ‘Birth Stories ’ (Jdfaifcas) and 
Avaddnaif contain many details ori the retribution of karma’ 

t? r'X _ /'T.-___-.1_7 . 

kanna — e.g., E. W. Hopkins, The Aeligiom of India, Ixjndoni 


1890, pp. 199,231,etc.; A. Barth, The Rcligioneof India, do. 1882, 
pp. 77, 110; P. Oltramare, Hist, d^s th^.osophiones daru 

I'Inde, i. (Paris, 19061 99, 196; H. C. Warren, BuddhUm in 
Translations, Camhndge, Mass., 1890, Index, s.v. ‘Karma’; 
R. C. Childers, Diet, of the Dali Language, London, 187f), pp. 
178 f., 198. Special mention may be made of the articles by 
E. W. Hopkins on ‘ Modillcatioris of the Karma Doctrine’ in 
JR AS, 1906, pp. 19(^7, pp. 66.0-672, which give a clear 

view of the contradiedionn and evolution of the doctrine. For 
the theory of the Jains, who regard action as a subtle matter, 
see the D'xts translated by H. Jacobi in SBR xxii, [1884] and 
xlv. [1896J, and cf. art. Jai.sism. 

I.. DE LA VALLI^.E I\)US.SIN. 

KARMA-MARGA.--Of the three ways of salva¬ 
tion as commonly conceived in orthodox Hindui.sm, 
kar))ia-indrqa, jfidna-mCtrga, and hhakti-mdrga, the 
first, thoiigli least considered by the nhilo.sophers, 
has probably been most followed by tlie vast bulk 
of tlie people. The.se three ways — thougdi not 
necessarily inconsistent with each other (in this 
resembling the re.sjiective Gospels of the Apostles 
James, John, and Paul, with t/ieir peculiar stress 
laid upon the neces.sity for works, knowledge, and 
faith), ami combined, as in the Bhagnvad-GUd, into 
one consistent system—liave usually been placed 
to some extent in mutual opposition, ami may 
well he treated .separately here. In [larticiilar, 
we shall find a certain opposition between works 
and knowledge ; the idea of hhakti, loving faith, 
is of considerably later origin. Tlie doctrine of 
salvation according to works will best be treated 
by considering the relative ini])ortaiice attached 
to it in the dilVerent phases of religions develop¬ 
ment in India, taken in the following order. 
Rigveda, Brahmanas, the ]*hilosoplii(JLl Brahnianic 
develofiment, the DharmasasI ras as relleeting popu¬ 
lar Br.ihmanisni, and tlie Bhagavad-Gitd. But 
t must always he borne in mind that no real 
ine of demareation can bo drawn between these 
periods; each merges insensibly into, (jt exists 
.‘Oilternporaneously with, the other.^ 

(1) In the Rigveda the gods are (‘oncrete, active, 
.nthropomorphic beings ; therefore man’s attitude 
^Kiwards them must also be something concrete and 
ictive. Idiey are not mere abstractions to bo ap¬ 
prehended only by the intellect, or by .some process 
)f mystical cognition ; but they are beings, whose 
^vorks can be jierceived by the ordinary senses, and 
ivho must, therefore, be propitiated and appeased 
liy concrete actions. Hence sacriliee, though not 
as yet grown to unwieldy proportions, is a neces.sary 
means to obtaining the favour of the gods, and a 
share in that after life which, though still misty 
and undetermined, is the aim of all. Some have 
seen in the hymns only a simple nature-poetry, 
others only the accompaniment of an elaborate 
.sacrificial ritual. The truth probably lies in the 
middle way, that, while many are simple out¬ 
bursts of devotional feeling, some undoubtedly^ 
possess a strictly ritualistic setting.^ But sacri¬ 
fice alone was not sufficient; for to find favour 
^vitli heaven a man must also be piously minded 
towards gods and manes, lil)eral towards priests, 
:;ourageou 8 , and truthful; while in the last hook 
we see the first beginnings of the demand for 
those ascetic austerities that attained to such a 
monstrous growth in later times.^ 

(2) Coming to the Brahmanas, we find a complete 
hange. The sacrifice, now called karma, or work 
Jar excellence, is all-important. It overshadows 
he whole of life; every action must be regulated 
vith regard to it; and without it nothing can be 
)btained or hoped for. By its means alone can a 
man expect to attain salvation, still for the most 
►art looked upon as a material lieaven.* Not only 
lien but the gods also are subject to its influence, 

1 Von Schroeder, Indiene Literatur und Cultur, p. 291; 
opkina, Religions of India, p. 7. 

2 Cf. Hopkins, p. ISff.j and literature there quoted. 

* Rigveda, x. cfiv. 2, cix. 4 ; Hopkine, p. 148. 

* Hopkine, p. ‘204 ff. 
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and by it have obtained their present position.^ 
Henceforward karnia, as a way of salvation, 
always carries with it the connotation of sacri¬ 
fice and ritual. The intention that accompanies 
the deed is of no importance, only the deed itself.^ 
At the same time the power of good actions is 
recognized. In the Brahmanas we meet with 
the phrase ‘man’s debts.’ These debts are, to 
the gods, sacrifice; to the seers, study of the 
Veda; to the manes, offspring; to fellow-men, 
hospitality. Whoever pays them has discharged 
all nis duties, and by him all is obtained, all is 
won.* 

(3) Meanwhile philosophic speculation had ad¬ 
vanced. The universe was no longer an aggre¬ 
gation of separate material entities. Behind all 
was one uniform self-existent cause.^ Individual 
souls owe their self-consciousness to the action of 
ignorance on the primal non-conscious cause, 
Brahman ; the whole material world is the result 
of illusion. Self-consciousness will continue as 
long as actions Avhich lead to re-birth {sanxsdra) 
continue.* The aim of religion or philosophy is 
to free the individual from re birth and the con¬ 
tinuation of self-consciousness. This result can 
be attained only by knowledge, jiidna, a recog¬ 
nition of the essential unity of the seeming 
individual with 15rahman. I'his is the jhdna- 
mCirga, as opposed to tlie harma-mdrga, or path 
of works, which can lead only to re-birth, in 
accordance with tlie truth that every action 
must be followed by its reaction. But, despite 
this necessity for desisting from action, the 
V''edilntist recognizes that such a (course, at least, 
at first, is not altogether possible. ]5y a right 
series of actions the searcher after salvation may 
fit himself to proceed to the higher knowledge: 
the karma-mdrga leads into the jhdna-nidrga, by 
which alone the goal is to be reached. Kfiiminuja, 
in his commentary on the Vedanta-SHtra, says: 

‘ For the fact is that the enquiry into Hrahinan~the fruit of 
which enquiry is innnite in nature and i>erinanent—follows 
immediately in the case of him who, havinff read the V’^eda 
to^fether with its auxiliary diseijtlines [i.e. that part of religious 
literature dealing with actions, tho karma-kaiiila], has reached 
the knowledge that the fruit of mere works is limited and non¬ 
permanent, and hence has conceived the desire of final release.'® 

But, since actions may lead to the higher path 
of knowledge, where is to be found the authority 
to decide the kind of actions necessary? This is 
the Veda. Speaking of the authority of the Veda, 
^aiikara says: 

‘ Here others raise the following objection :—Although the 
Veda is the means of gaining a right knowledge of IJrahinan, 
yet it intimates Brahman only as the object of certain injunc¬ 
tions. . . . Why HO ? Because the Veda has the purport of either 
Instigating to action or restraining from it.' 

But to make the Veda the final authority by no 
means solves all dilbculties. The great bulk of the 
karma prescribed by the Veda consists of sacrifice. 
To begin with, there can he little doubt that before 
and during the time of the composition of the Brah- 
manas, among Brahmans belonging to difi’erent 
schools and dilferent localitie.s, dillerent sacrificial 
customs had arisen, but that, after the Bralimanas 
had been composed and had a<;<|uired some sort of 
general authority, it was felt nece.ssary to reconcile 
these outside sacrificial practices with those pre¬ 
scribed by the Bralimanas. Further, even within 
the Veda itself was to he found a mass of bewilder¬ 
ing inconsistencies—a fact not surprising, when wo 
consider the great ditlerences in time, authorship, 
and purpose. The difficulties thus arising were 
many. A few of the more typical may be men- 

1 ^atapatha Drdhmaxia, in. L 4. 8, iv. lii. 2, 6 ; Aitareya Br, 

n. 1. 1. 

2 Sat, Br. I. vl. 3. 8. 

8 Ib. I. vii. 2. 1 ff.; Hopkins, p. 202f, 

^ See artt. Vedanta and Sankiiya. 

6 See art. Karma. ® SBE xlviii. (1904] Sf. 

T SBE xxxiv. [18901 23 f.; cf. also the Bha^ya on Jaimini' 
Sutra, I. i. 2. 6, quoted by ^fikara. 


tioned. It sometimes happened that the Brahmana- 
passage describing the action of a certain sacrifice 
was not always in harmony with the mantra to he 
recited during the performance : 

‘ The Brkhmaya-passage maintains that from out a series of 
sacrificial acta a certain one is to be performed in the sixth 
place, while in the section that contains the mantras accom¬ 
panying the series of acts the mantra referring to the particular 
act occupies the tenth place.’ f 

Again, it may not be made quite clear who it is 
that must perform the sacrifice, or how exactly any 
one of the numerous modifications of the to pical 
sacrifices, which the Veda describes in full detail, 
is to be performed. Tho necessity for clearing up 
all such obscure points led to the formation of a set 
of rules, in accordance with which it was possible 
to settle disputed points without impugning in any 
way the authority of the Veda. 

*8o for instance ... it is laid down that, whenever the place 
of the raaiitras accompanying a certain action and the place 
assigned to the action by a Brahmana-passage are in conflict, 
tho mantra is to have greater weight than tlie Brihnmna, 
bocAuse the former, being lu-tually recited during the sacrifice, 
is connected with it more intimately than the latter, which is 
not directly used during the jxjrformance.' 2 

These rules, and the principles lying behind 
them, are colletded in the sutras of Jaimini, which 
form the ground of the Purva-mlmdmsd, or ‘ I’re- 
liminary Investigation,’as opjiosed to the Uttara- 
minulmsd, or ‘Secondary Investigation’ {i.e. into 
the nature of Brahman); for the necessity of 
works comes before the necessity of knowledge, 
'the Piircd-mimdhisaka devoted considerable at¬ 
tention to the criteria of knowledge. They are 
five ill number: sense-perception, inference, com¬ 
parison, presumption, and verbal informat ion, with 
sometimes a sixth—non-existence. But of only one 
do they make considerable u.se— kihda, or verbal 
information, i.e. Scripture. For duty cannot rest 
on human authority, whicli is fallible, but must 
rest on some infallible authority, and this is found 
only in the Veda. Hen(*e there follows the neces¬ 
sity of proving tho infallibility and superhuman 
origin {apauru§eyatva) of the Veda (for a dis- 
cus.sion of the proof see Max Muller, Six Systems 
of Indian Philosophy, p. 27011'.). For the rest the 
Mlmdhisd is occui>ied witli the exjilanation and 
conciliation, in accordance with tho.se prineijiles 
of interpretation and authority, of aj)])arcnlly 
con dieting instructions and statements contained 
in the Veda. 

(4) We have now reached a point at which wo 
can consider how these two difl’erent rtdigious 
attitudes—.salvation according to works and salva¬ 
tion according to knowledge—were combined into 
one consistent system for the practical purposes of 
everyday life. This is seen in the precepts of the 
Dharmasdstras —books dealing with religious and 
social duties. In this respect their prescriptions 
concern only the three upper—or Aryan—castes; 
neither with the karma-mdrga'noT with the pidna- 
mdrga has the Sudra anything to do. bor the 
Aryan it was necessary as a boy to study the Veda; 
as a householder to perform sacrifices ; and, finally, 
there was an ever-growing desire to sjicnd the last 
few years of life in the quiet shelter of the forest, 
or as a beggar, wandering from village to village, 
ever in search of that knowledge of his own unity 
with the universal Brahman which alone could 
bring final release from the cycle of hirtli and death. 
In til is way, with the passing of time the life of an 
Aryan came to be divided into four definite stages, 
called dhramas. At a certain age, which varied 
with the caste to which the boy belonged (for the 
Braliman the eighth to the tenth year), the young 
Aryan was sent to the house of a Brahman, there 
to live and be taught the Veda. For a period which 
might vary from twelve to forty-eight years,* the 
student must remain with his teacher, whom it was 
i Thibaut, Arthasathgraha, p. ir. • Ib, p. v. 

8 Apastanh)a-dharrnasutra, i. 1. 2. 12-10. 
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his constant duty to help and care for. In retur 
for this the teacher, called the fjnrn^ instructed th 
student, or hrdhninchai'in, in the knowledge o 
the Veda. At the end of his time of stud 
the hrnJinmcharin left the house of iiis an 

with the title of snatdka, ‘one who has batiied 
entered info the dsnDna of a grhastha, ‘ liouse. 
holder.’ Now, in addition to tlie duties which Ir 
owed his family, lie had to engage in a delinik 
.series of saciUicvs addre.sscd to the gods ami the 
spirits of his ancestors. l>ut, when his sons \vere 
grown 11 )) and could themselves found families, hi 
duties were linisln'd ; the end of the w^ay of work 
was alri'ady in sight. W ith or without his wife 
he miglit now take refuge in the forest as a 
prasfhn ; freed from almost all duties and sacred 
rites, tie was at liberty to sjiend his days in 
meditation. Last of all, renouncing every remain¬ 
ing i^tiity, he was ready to enter the final stagij of 
a sannydsiriy and to leave behind him for ever the 
karma-judrga, free to travel along the |)ath of 
knowhulge, w’andering from village to villagi*, 
until death removed the last barrii'r that prevented 
his absorj)tion into the universal llrahman. In 
this way the journey, taken by not a few, began 
upon the path of works and ended upon the i)ath 
of knowledge. 

(5) Lastly, w'e have to consider the doctrine of 
works as it a))))ears in the lUutgavad-Gltd. 11 itlnu'- 
to the works that have been included under the 
designation of kanmi have been chiefly the sacTilii es 
and gi'iieral r(digious duties laid <lown in the 
Brahmanas and the law’-books, and they have 
been performed entirely for tin; sake of the per¬ 
former. In the Jihagavad-GUd we meet with a 
completely different conce|>tion. Knowledge is no 
long(‘r the only way that leads to salvation ; (hat 
may bti reached also through bhakti (loving faith), 
or by works. But work>, to be (dlicacious for 
salvation, must be disintci ested. 'Vho kamna-goga, 
as this rule of works is called, has two ))h.ases. In 
the first the follower of the rule must <li^charge all 
his religious and social dufi(‘s in utter inditference 
and unaftachnient to tlicur fruits, lie mak«‘s a 
sacrifice to the Lord of all his w^orks, so that tln-y 
no longer bind his soul to existence, d'hus detached 
from all desires, he grains final redemption. 'I'he 
following verse is ty))ical : 

* Tfiis world is feltercd l>y works, .save in tfie work that has 
for its cud the sacrifice. Work to this end do Uiou fulfil. <) son 
of Kurd 1 . free* from aitachmcnt ’ ^—iii the words of t he Christ ian ; 

‘ Wdiether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever yc do, do 
all to the glory of (Jod.’ 2 For a fuller discuission of this see art, 
Bhaoavad-Cita. 

The attitude of Buddhism differs little in thi.s 
respect. In fact, one may reasonably surmise that 
the author of the Uhagavad-GUCt was iidlueiieed 
by Buddhist doctrines. Selfishness is the one thing 
tliat the Buddhist must avoiil ; acts jierformed with 
reference to self only bind the doer more firndy to 
the wheel of existence ; butw'orksof unsellisb love 
are without effect, except in so far a.s tliey bring 
the worker nearer that absolute detachment which 
alone can open the gates of nirvana, 

‘Our mind shall not waver. No evil speech will we utter. 
Tender and compassionate will we abide, loving in heart, void 
of malice within . . . and with that feeling [love] os a basis, we 
will ever be suffusing the whole world with thought of love, 
far-reaching, grown great, beyond measure, void of anger and 

ill-will.’8 

To-day in India we may still find the old contrast 
between the path of knowledge and the path of 
works. There is the philosopher, who .sits meditat¬ 
ing on the infinite and awaiting the moment of 
final salvation ; and there is the peasant, saeritieing 
his goats to Siva or to Kali, and punctiliously 
performing the multifarious round of ])reseribed 
<luties in his journey along the karma-mCirga, by 
1 Bhagavad-G’itd, tr. Barnett, iii. 9. * 1 Co 1031. 

8 Majjhirna-nikuya, i. 1*29, tr. Ithys Davids. 


whicli he hopes in tlie next birth to obtain a better 
position on the wheel of life. 

Litbratcrr. —Cf. artt. A^rama, Bhaoavad-GItJI, Bhakti- 
MAROA, Buddhism, JSana-mXrqa, Karma, MfMiMHi, and 
Nvava. For Kigveda and Bralimapas; E. W. Hopkins, 
The Religions vf India, Lcudou, 189(5, pp. S-23, 147 tf., llHh-207 ; 
SRRxxix. [188(3Jand xxx. tl892]p(wsim, for a minute descriptioJi 
of sacrificial ritual. For rurra-mimdduA : Max Muller, 
Six Systems of Indian rhilosophy, Loudon, 1899, ch, v. ; G. 
Thibaut, Arihasathqraha, Benares, 1882 (Introd. and texU; 
SHE xxxviii. ll 89 Cd, introd., pmv.'um; E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Goxx^fi, Sarra-Ihirsana-Sa)}igraha, l^ondon, 1882, ch. xii. l*or 
the Four Aiiranui.s: SRE xxv. [188(5] chs. ii.-vi. ; L. von 
Schroeder, huiicns Litcratur und ('ultnr, Leipzig, 1887, p. 
202 ff. For Karma-N oga : R. Garbe, Die RhagavadgUd, Leipzig, 
1905, pp. 49-54; L.‘ D. Barnett, Rhagavadgita, Loudon, 1905, 
pp. (54-71. B. L. Tuunkr. 

KARMATIANS.—See Cabmatians. 

KARNAPRAYAG (Skr. Karnapraydga,^ ‘the 
sacreil river junction of Kama’). — A place in the 
British Himalayan province of (lailiwal in N. 
India, sifuated at the junction of the Alaknanda 
and the Pindar riveis ; lat. 80° IG' N., long. 
9° 15' K., at an elevation of ‘2800 ft. above sea- 
evel. It is an imjiortant place of pilgrimage on 
the ujiper sources of the (langes. 

As its name denotes, it is connected with the 
legend of Kama, half-brother of the Bandava 
leroes of the Mahahhirata epic. He was the son 
of Kiinti by Surya, the sun-god, and was born 
fully equi[»ped with arms ami armour. He was 
exnu.scd by his mother, and reared by Nandana or 
.■\(lhiratha, charioteer of the warrior Dhrtarasiitra. 
India, in the liisguise of a Brrihman, indiieed him 
to surrender his divine cuirass, and gave him in 
return a magical javelin charged with certain 
leath to Hie enemy. Kama fought in the great 
ar, and was linally slain by a (jreseent-sbaiied 
irrow discharged by Arjuna. d’he region from 
A-bieb the streams which form the (lang(‘S rise is 
losely associated with the story of the i’an(lava.s, 
ml many plaei's, liki‘ this, are su|»|)osed to gain 
Indr sanctity from tliem and their comjianions. 
die temple dedicated (o the hero and some other 
emains are of no arehitei'tiiral inqxirtanee. 
Lukiiatckp.—E. T. Atkinson, Ilintaiai/an (iaz. iii. (^laha- 
a<l, ]ss('i] :i9i f, ; A. Fiihr{*r, Men. Antig. and laser. S.W.D. 
)id Oxidh, (Jo. 1891, p. 45 ; IGI x\. [5!*us] (>(!. lAr Ine of 

arva aee J. Dowsou, Classical Dictionary, I.Dii'ion, 1879, p. 
'^hf. \V. ClBJOKE. 

KATABANIANS.—Sce SabaaAN.s. 

KATAS (according to Cunningham, from Skr. 
latdksa, ‘sidelong glance’). — One of the famous 
)laces of pilgrimage in N. Panjab, a holy pool in 
he Jlnlam District ; lat. 32° 43' N., long. 7P 59' Pk 
die name is derived, aceorijing to the Brahrnanical 
egend, from the fact that Siva was so inconsolable 
it the loss of his wife, Sati, that the tears falling 
Tom his eyes formed tlie sacred lake Pui?kara, or 
2okhar, and the KaLlk^a pool. The place has been 
(lentified with the Sang-Iio-pu-lo, or Sinhapura, of 
Hiuen Tsiang (8. Beal, Buddhist lierords of the 
'Vestern Worlds London, 19U6, i. 143f.); but the 
question of distances renders this iniproliable. 

‘The Sat-ghara, or “seven temples,” are attributed to the 
’ai?(}uB, who are said to have lived at Katas during a portion of 
-heir twelve years' wanderings. On examining the pla^•e care- 
ully I found the remains of no less than twelve temples, which 
.re clustered together in the north-east corner of the old fort, 
■'heir general style Is similar to that of the Kashmir temples, of 
'hi(;h the chief characteristics are dentils, trefoil arches, fluted 
illars, and pointed roofs, all of which are found in the temple6 
f Katas ana of other places in the Salt Ran^e. Unfortunately 
hose temples are so much ruined that it is impossible to make 
ut their details with any accuracy ; but enough is left to show 
hat they belong to the later style of Kashmirian architecture 
Inch ])revailed under the KarkoLa and Varman dynasties from 
D. 626 to 939 ’ (A. Cunningham, Arch. Survey Reports, ii. [1871] 
i9). 

Litbrature.—B esides Cunningham’s Report (]uoted above, 
e Gaz. Jhilam District, Lahore, 1883-84, p. 3(5 ff. ; 10/ xv. 
.908]160f. W. CUOOKK. 
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KATMANPO, KATHMANPO (Hindi kath, 
Skr. kdstha, ‘ wood ’; viandud, ‘ a hut or shed ’).— 
The capital of the kingdom of Nepfi.1; lat. 27® 42' 
N., long, 85“ 12 ' E., towards the W. side of the 
valley, at the junction of the Baj^dimatl and Vi^nu- 
mati rivers, ft has been known by many names 
—the earliest Mahiu Patau, ‘city oi Mahju,’ after 
Mafijusri, the Jiodhisattva; Yindesi; Kantipiir; 
and Kathinanda or Katlimadu ; tlio last said to be 
derived from an ancient building, originally made 
of wood, which stands in the heart of the city, 
near the Darbar palace. According to Brown 
{Picturesque Nepat^ p. 65), a building still exists 
which is said to have been made from the wood of 
one monster tree. The city is oblong in form, and, 
according to the Buddhist Newar tradition, it was 
built in the shape of the sword of its founder, 
Manjusrf, while the Hindus profess that it re¬ 
sembles the scimitar of their goddess. 

Kirkpatrick {Account, p. 169), who visited the city in 179^, 
Bug-gcsls ihiat the name of the place is derived from ‘its 
numerous wooden temples, which are, indeed, among the most 
striking objects it offers to the oye. . . . Besides these, Khat- 
mandu contains several other temples on a large scale, and 
constructed of brick, with two, three, and four slojiing roofs, 
diminishing gradually as they ascend, and terminating pretty 
generally in pinnacles, which, as well as some of the superior 
roofs, are splendidly gilt and produce a very picturesque effect’ 
(for a discussion of the Nepal style of architecture see J. 
Fergusson, Hint, of Indian and Eastern Arch.‘^, i. 277 ff.). 

A notable feature of some of these temples is the 
profusion of indecent carvings, the intention being 
to scare evil spirits (Crooke, FR‘^ i. 68 f.). One of 
the most important Hindu temples is that dedi¬ 
cated to Taleju, or Tallijil, the local form of 'riilsi 
Bhavani, the goddess of the holy basil plant {Ocy 
mum sancfum), who, with the saint (lorakhnfi,th, 
is the guardian deity of the royal family. 

‘In front of several of the temples aro tall monoliths, some 
surmounted by llgures of old UAjas, others by the winged 
figure of Garur [Garu(ja]. The figures are often in a kneeling 
osture, facing a temple, and are gener.allv overhung by a 
razen snake, on whose head is perched a liUle bird. Not far 
from the palace, and close to one of the temples, is an enormous 
bell, suspemled to two stone pillars; and m another building 
are two huge drums, about eight feet in diameter. . . . Here, 
too, are several huge and hideous figures of Hindu gods and 
goddesses' (Wright, Hint, of Nepal, p, 10). During his resi¬ 
dence in Nepal, Wright twice heard of persons having com¬ 
mitted suicide before these figures. ‘The suicide always takes 
place at night, and the body is found in tlie morning with its 
throat cut from ear to ear, and its limbs decorously arranged, 
lying on one of the steps,’ the inference being that these were 
cases of human sacrifice {ib. 10 ff.). 

The temple known as Mahenkal [Mahakala], of 
great anti<iuity, is the most popular ‘ chapcl-of- 
ease ’ in the valley. Hindus regard it as dedicated 
to Siva, while Buddhists maintain that the sacred 
figure represents Padmapfini or Avalokita, and 
assert that this is proved by the little stone iigiire 
rising from the forehead of the idol, which is be¬ 
lieved to represent Amitabha (Oldheld. Sketches 
from Nipal, i. 110). However this may be, this 
temple has become a sort of neutral ground at 
which Hindus and Buddljists meet to pray before 
one common god, the Siva of the former, the 
Padniapani of the latter. Besides these the city 
abounds in temples of many kinds. 

‘Many of them present a most repulsive appearance, being 
dabbled over with the blood of cooks, ducks, goats, and 
buffaloes, which are sacrificed before them ’ (Wright, p. 11). 

Of the more modern temples, the chief are that 
erected by Sir Jang Bahadur in 1852 on the founda¬ 
tion laid by Blum Sen, and dedicated to Jagannath ; 
that to Vi^nu in the form of Narayaiia ; and several 
at the sacred junction of the rivers Baghmati and 
Vi^numati. While the Hindu temples are gener¬ 
ally placed near some of the main thoroughfares, 
all the chief Buddhist shrines are hidden away in 
squares or quadrangles in the parts of the city 
exclusively inhabited bv the Buddhist NewSrs. 
The chief of these are the tem|)le of Adibuddha, 
known also as Buddhmandal, the older part of 


which is now enclosed within the roots of a sacred 
iig-tree. Nothing is known of its history prior to 
its restoration in A.D. 1579 (Oldfield, ii. 256ff.). 
The most important Buddhist monument, however, 
is that known as Sambhunath (Skr. svayambhu, 
‘self-existent 0, which is a very fine specimen of a 
Buddhist chaitya, or mound-temple. 

‘ It consists of a solid hemisphere of earth and brick, about 
sixty feet in diameter and thirty feet in height, supporting a 
lofty conical spire, the lop of which is crowned by a richly- 
carved pinnacle of copper gilt ’ (Oldfield, ii. 2‘24). 

The same writer (ii. 219) gives a full account of 
this interesting edifice, which is one of the few 
existing great Ihiddhist ecclesiastical buildings of 
winch only the ruins survive in India. It is tra¬ 
ditionally attributed to a Raja of Nepal named 
Goradeo, who is said to have nourished between 
2000 and 3000 years ago ; but there are no trust¬ 
worthy records of it until its restoration in A.D. 
1593. On the whole, Kathmandu offers a most 

romising field for arcthieological investigation ; 

ut excavation and surveys of the existing build¬ 
ings will be impossible so long as the native 
Government maintains its present policy of jealous 
seclusion. 

Litkraturb. - D Wright, History of Nepal, Cambridge, 
1877 ; H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, Loudon, 1880: 
R. Temple, Journals in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, ana 
Nepal, do. 1887; L. Olipharit, A Jou'niey to Katmandu, 
do. 1852; P. Brown, Picturesque Nepal, do. 1912. Older 
accounts aro those of F. Hamilton (formerly Buchanan), An 
Account of the Kinqdom of Nepal, Kdinburgh, 1819; W. 
Kirkpatiick, An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, do. 
•811. For the architecture see J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture'^, London, 1910; Sylvain L6vi, Lt 
Nipal: Ptude hiatorique d’un royaume hindou, Paris, 1006. 

W. C'ROOKE. 

KAYASTH, KAYASTHA (said to he derived 

either from Skr. khycsaihsthita, ‘staying at liome ’ 
[U. T. Colebrooke, Essays, London, 1858, n. 273 n.], 
or from kaya-stha, ‘situated in the body, incor¬ 
porate,’ being sprung from the body of Brahma).— 
The writer class of Himlustan, numbering, at the 
Census of 1911, 2,178,390, of whom the great 
majority aro found in Bengal and the United 
Eroviiujcs of Agra and Oudh. Practically all of 
them are Hindu by religion. 

In Bengal, Kisley classes them in two divisions : 
those of Bengal proper and those of Bihilr. Like 
all the literary and trading castes, the Kayasl hs, 
since the British occujjatioii of tlie country, have 
tried to assert a social status not admitted under 
native rule. One mark of their promotion is that 
they usually afle.ct extreme orthodoxy and are 
liberal in support of Brjilimans, by whom they 
are haredy tolerated. It is singular, as Risley 
remarks, that, while the teaching of Chaitanya 
has united almost all the artisan and agricuiltural 
castes of Bengal proper in a common Vaisnava 
faith, the three higjiest and most intelligent 
classes adhere to the Sakta ritual, or the worsliip 
of the female principle. In E. Bengal all Kulin 
Kayasths, and sometning like three-fourtl^s of the 
other sections, are believed to practise Saktism, 
and it is asserted that a large proportion of tliese 
follow the cult in its grosser development, known 
as the Vamachara, or ‘left-hand,’ ritual of the 
Tantras. Every Kulin family has a domestic 
chapel in which the lihaa of Siva is daily 
worshipped by the head or the hopsehold. All 
Kayasths, in addition, observe the Sri Fauchami, 
or ‘sacred fifth,’ the festival which occurs on the 
fifth day of the waxing moon in the month 
of Magh (Jan.-P'eb.), known also as the Dawat 
Puja, or ‘worship of the inkstand,’ in honour of 
Sarasvatl, goddess of learning and eloquence, 
whom they regard as their i)atron deity. 

*On this day the courts and all offices are closed, as no 
Hindu penman will use pen and ink, or any writing instrument, 
except a pencil, on that day. When work is resumed a new 
inkstand and pen must be used, and the penman must write 
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nothing until he has several times transcribed the name of the 
j^’odtlcss Durjfi, with which all h'tters should begin ’ (J. Wise, 
\otexo7i the tiaces, Caetes, aiid Trades of K. Bengal, p. SIT)). 
On this day also the Kaytusth must eat a hilsd 
lish [rlupea alosa), whatever its price may be, 
wliile from the Sri Panehami festival in January 
to the Vijaya Dasami in Se{)tember-October lisn 
must bo eat en daily; but from the last to the first 
month it must not be touched—a tabu probably 
founded on some hygienic consideration. The 
ICayasths of Piluar follow one or other of the main 
Hindu sects : Vaisnava, Saiva, Sakta, Kabirpantlil, 
Nrinakslnjhi, and the like. The worship of Durga 
and (lie Sakti is the most popular. Cnitragupta, 
the mythical ancestor of the caste, is honoured 
once a year on the I7th day of the month Karttik 
(Oct.-i^ov.), at the feast of the Dawat Pvija, 
with offerings of sweetmeats and money, and the 
worship of the pen and ink, the implements of the 
trade. For religious and domestic rites the caste 
employs Brahmans, who are received on eipial 
terms by other meinliers of the priestly bo<ly. In 
the United Provinces they also follow tl^e orthodox 
Hindu sects, of which the Saiva, Sakta, and 
Arya Sainaj are most important. But the fact of 
belonging to different sects does not bar association 
and inter-marriage ; and, if a man who is a 
Vaisnava marries a 6akta girl, the former may 
remain a vegetarian and abstain from meat and 
spirits, while his wife continues to indulge in 
these luxuries. The worship of the progenitor 
Chitragupta and of the Kula Devata, or family 
gods, is carried on side hy side with the cult us of 
the greater orthodox deities. While the domestic 
worship is generally conducted by the head of the 
household, the orthodox ritual is performed by 
Brahmans, who do not suffer any social discredit 
hy officiating for Kixyasths. fri the Deccan the 
allied caste, known as Kayasth-Prabhu, are gener¬ 
ally followers of Visnu, while children are known 
as Deviputra, ‘ sons of Devi,’because they worship 
the Devi or local Mother-goddess rather than the 
orthodox gods. 

LiTERiTctiB.—J. Wise, Notes on the Rae^g, Castes, ami 
Trades of E. Bengal, tyoruiou, IsS.'i; H. H. Risley, Tribes and 
i'astes of Bengal, Calcutta, ISDI ; W. Crooke, Tnbes and 
Castes of the A'. tK. Pmvinees and Oudh, do. ; A. Baines, 
Ethnography \ — ii. .^J, Strassl)urg, 1912, p. 38f. For the 

braiu.’h in Bombay see BG ix. i. [IDCIJ. W. CROOKE. 

KEDARNATH ,{Skr. Kedarandthri, ‘ lord of 
Kedar,’ a title of Isiva, the derivation of which 
is iinknown ; it lias been suggested by E. T. 
Atkiiisiju, ilirnalaydn Haz. ii.^ [1884] 796, that 
Kedar is an ancient title of Siva).— A famous 
tenijde and place of pilgrimage in the (iarhwal 
District of the Uiiite<l IVovinces of Agra and 
Oudh, lat. 80° 44' N., long. 79° E. The twin peaks 
of Badarinath and Kedarnath rise at a 

distance of ten miles apart, and between the.se, at 
a height of more than 11,000 ft. above sea-le/el, 
the tein[)le is .situated. The sanctity of the Siva 
lihga is extolled in the VCuruina PurCma. 

According to the local Icpend, Parvati asks: ‘ What is Ked&r? 
What are the fruits of visiting its sacred places and bathing in 
its waters?’ Siva replies: ‘The place that you have spoken of, 

O goddess ! is so dear to me that I shall never forsake it. 
When I or Brahma created the universe, Kedar so plea8e<l me 
that it shall ever remain sacred to me. Brahma and the other 
gmLs are there ; whoever dies there becomes one with Siva.' 
The title of the deity is SadWiva, ‘always happy,' and he 
seems to be the successor of an older god, PaAupati, ‘ lord of 
animals.' 

'riie temple ranks among the twelve famous 
lihga .shrines of India. The Pftndavas, it is .said, 
came to the Himalaya, and arrived at the river 
Mandakini to worship Siva. In their eagerness 
they desired to touch the god, but he avoided them 
ami [ilunged into the earth, offering to liis votaries 
only the sight of the lower part of his body. The 
uriper part is said to have come to the surface at 
ISlukhar Bind in Nepal, where it is worshipped 


as Pasupatiniltlia. The Bandavas were cleansed 
of their sins and built live temples in honour 
of the god. In Buddhist times the place became 
a centre of the Bauddhamargd cuJtus, which was 
overthrown ajtiout the heginni^ig of the 8th cent. 
A.D. by the Saiva reformer, Saiikaracharya, who 
died here at the age of 32. As is the case at 
Badarinath, the shrine is served hy Nambfltiri 
Brahman priests fpom S. India who were intro¬ 
duced by the great Saiva missionary. The sanctity 
of the place lias been explained by the fact that 
pilgrims are overfiowerea by the strong scent of 
the roses and syringa bushes close to the liorder of 
the eternal snow. This, combined with the rarity 
of the air, produces a sense of faintness, which is 
naturally attributed to spirit agency, while the 
strange sounds produced by falling avalanclies and 
rendings of the ice and snow doubtless contribute 
to the same belief. The existing buildings are of 
no architectural importance. Sacred places abound 
in the neighbourhood, the most important of 
which is Mahilpaiith, where there is the famous 
cliff, known as Bhairava Jhamp, from which 
pilgrims were accustomed to precijutxite themselves 
as an offering to Siva; as in other parts of the 
H iniillaya, a human scapegoat slides down a rope— 
a rite which has its parallels in other places—the 
object being apparently to secure the fertility of 
the crops (J. G. Frazer, The Scapegoat, London, 
1913, pj). 196 f., 254, Pausanias, do. 1898, v. 401). 
A second form of immolation, of which instances 
are believed still to occur among fanatics, is to 
wander up the snowy slopes and court death by 
exposure. 

Litkraturk. — E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, ii. 
Allahabad, 1884). Two early papers are worth rea<iir)g : H. T. 
Colebrooke, ‘Tlie Hourcus of the (Janges in the Hinitidri or 
Einodus,’ and F. V. Raper, ‘A Survey for the Purpose of 
discovering the Sources of the Oa.rn^e»,' both in Asiatic Re^ 
searches, xi. (1812) ; see also T. B. Fraser, Journal of a Tour 
through part of the Ilinxala Mountains, and to the Sources of 
the Rivers Jumna and Ganges, U>Mdon, 1820; E. S. Oakley, 
Holy Himalaya, Edinburgh, 1905 ; C. A. Sherring, Western 
Tibet, London, 1906; J. Muir, Notes of a Trip to Kedarnath, 
Edinburgh, 1856. W. CROOKE. 

KEDESHAH.—See Hikuodouloi (Semitic and 
Egyptian). 

KENOSIS. — I. The scriptural references.— 

The word ‘ Kenosis ’ is apfilicd in Christ ian the¬ 
ology to that attitude or action of desus (Jlirist, or 
the Logos, referred to by St. Paul in Pb 2'''-, where 
he says of Jesus Christ : P-optpg deou virdpx^^ 

dpwaypidv 17777(7aro t 6 elyai taa dXX’ ^avrdy ^K^vtixrc 
poprpyy bovKov Xa^toy. This is practically all that can 
be said with certainty on the sulijcct. We cannot 
even say definitely what the Apostle intended to 
convey by the words quoted. No other passage in 
his writings ca.sts any light upon tliem. There is 
certainly no doubt that by the phrase iavrby ^Kiyuxis 
he was expressing the same idea as he had in his 
mind when speaking of ‘ Jesus Christ’ in 2 Co 8* : 
di vpds TrXovcrios Civ. This passage, how¬ 

ever, is no less ambiguous than the former. In 
both alike the grammatical connexion of the 
statement with the antecedent designation ‘Jesus 
Christ’ seems to indicate that the Apostle had in 
Ids mind an action of the historical Jesus. But, 
on the other hand, the pop(ph OeoO and the fwpeph 
dovXov of the first passage, and the ‘ being rich ’ and 
the * becoming poor ’ of the second, are in each case 
80 pointedly antithetic as to suggest that St. Paul 
was thinking of a surrender of the one for the 
other, and that accordingly he is speaking here of 
an action effected by the pre-existent Christ at His 
ncarnation. 

In 2 Co 8 the context does not help us, while in 
Ph 2, though the parenetio aim of the passage 
seems at first sight to point to the historical Jesus, 
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the context in reality presents several possibilities 
of inter|)retation. This would not be the case, 
indeed, if we could accept the hypothesis of A. 
Resell,* viz. that in J^h 2 ^"* St. Paul, on the ground 
of a primitive gospel which, according to Resch, 
has left traces in the baptismal liturgy of the 
Soverians, was speaking of a k4v(jj(tis that began 
with the baptism of Jesus. Resch had every 
confidence in his theory, believing that he was 
justified even in saying (p. 81): 

‘ In place of the life-like impression which Ph f^ives of the 
historical Christ and His first public appearance at the baptism 
in the Jordan, unfortunately an unsound theory of Kenosis has 
been built up upon an ungrammatical foisting in of the A.6yov 
as the subject of tlie passage, and in this way a dogma¬ 
tizing exegesis has moved further and further away from the 
original sense.' 

But Resell fails to show even the probability—let 
alone the certainty—of the underlying assumption 
of his verdict, viz. the use of a primitive gospel by 
the Apostle. 

The exegesis of the passage is thus thrown hack 
u[)on the actual words. Nor, again, does the clause 
ovx apTTay/jibv Tjy'/jcaTo t 6 elvai taa 6((p enable us to 
decide whether St. Paul w^as referring to the 
historical or the pre-existent Christ. Even the 
sO'Called ‘active’ sense of apiray/xd^ (‘robbery,’ 
‘usurpation,’ ‘opportunity for robbery’ or ‘for 
8 elf-eiiri(!brnent’) lias been made to lit in with 
either alternative, though the present writer is 
of opinion that its eonifiatibility with the theory of 
the pre-existent Christ is far from obvious. The 
tenahility of both interpretations is mucJi le «.-5 
uestionable if, with most modern scholars, we 
ecide for the ‘ passive,’ or rather the ‘ concrete,' 
sense of apwo.yp.6^ {pretday ‘prize ’). The translation 
in that case would be : ‘ Jie regarded the t<ra 
(^€(p not as a prize to be held or ‘ as a prize that 
he might or must ohtairiy and the former remlering 
at least is quite in keeping with either interpreta¬ 
tion. Tliis may also he said of the elvai laa deep. 
If we take the phrase as equivalent to iv popipr} Oeov 
elvai, then it has no direct bearing upon tlie ques¬ 
tion as to the subject of r]yi)<jaro ; if we feel it 
necessary, however, to make a distinction in mean¬ 
ing between the two plirases, the former accords 
very well with the theory that the whole passage 
refers to the historical Christ, while it harmonizes 
with the reference to the pre-existent Christ only 
if we assume—an assumption widely held, but, the 
present writer thinks, untenable—that St. Paul 
regarded the pre-cxistent Christ as the ‘ heavenly 
man.’ 

Nor can we decide with confidence between the 
exegetical alternatives presented by Ph 2^ even by 
an appeal to the only non-Pauline passage of the 
NT that perhaps rests on the same underlying 
ideas, viz. that verse of the high-priestly prayer 
which Origen {de Princ. 111 . v. 6 ) applied iii the 
same way : Kal vvv dS^aerSv fxe erv, ridrep, irapd aeaurip 
ry 56^7] y elxov irpb rod rbv Kdapiov elvai irapd, aoL (Jn 17®). 
Not that we would contend that St. Paul should 
not he interpreted by St. John ; as a matter of 
fact, if the Johannine writings contained an un¬ 
ambiguous passage which exactly agreed with any 
one of the possible interpretations of Ph 2 ^, it would 
certainly tend a sanction to that interpretation. 
But is Jn 17® unambiguous? Even if, in view of 
other passages in the Fourth Gospel (1^- so 8 ®*), 
we reject the interpretation of elxov as implying a 
possession in the destinatio divina —an interpreta¬ 
tion endorsed by the Socinians, the Rationalists, 
and Schleiermacher, and defended with new argm- 
ments by H. Wendt—we cannot venture to call it 
so, for the view that Jn 17® refers to a glory 
regarded as having been surrendered in the act of 
incarnation cannot be maintained in face of Jn 
211 114.40 If Jn lya^ accordingly, can be taken 
1 ' A^ph»’« TU XXX. 8 and 4 (Leipzig, 1006), p. 79 ff. 


only as referring to a complete and plenary re¬ 
entrance upon a glory which was in some sense 
veiled during the earthly life of Jesus, it also fails 
to help us in determining the sense of the Pauline 
tavrdv iKivioae. On that interpretation we may 
certainly regard Jn 17® as implying an action of 
the X 670 S daapKos upon which rested the possibility 
of such veiling, hut we may equally well see in the 
passage an attitude of the \6yo% ^vaapKos of which 
His being veiled was the result. Moreover, the 
exegesis of Jn 17® is rendered difficult by the fact 
that we cannot definitely say whether an appeal 
to the Logos-idea is here jiistilied at all, or whether 
the truth lies with those who hold that St. John, 
in conformity with Jewish thought, usually asso¬ 
ciates the [)re-existence of Christ with His entire 
jierson, and that his restricting it to Christ’s 
pneumatic existence, as contrasted with His flesh, 
IS found only in the I’rologue. 

In the circunistaiict!s it is hut natural that 
exegetes should still he at issue as to the interpre¬ 
tation of Ph 2 ^^-. In point of fact they are at 
jiresent even more divided than they were about 
thirty yeais ago, as it seeineil for a time that the 
int<?rpo t-if ion which found the subject of iavrbv 
^/c^'c’oe ami T/T/aaro in the jire-existent Christ lield 
the hold ill sciciitilic exegi^sis, so far at leaet as 
this e as TM)t under the influence of confessional 
Luthci a:>i.sm. Of late, however—and not from 
the Lutheran side only—the position lias been 
challenged by quite a number or interpreters.* 

2 . The exegesis of Ph in the early Church. 
— Even in tlic early Church exegetes were less 
agreed with regard to Ph than has sometimes 
been assumed. Here we meet with three types of 
intei {)retation that at first sight seem to he quite 
distinct. 

(а) The interpretation which identified the subject 
of the Kenosis with the X 0705 daapKo ^.—The earliest 
traceable view is that which saw in the phrase 
tavrdv tKtvuae a reference to the act of the \6yos 
daapKos in His Is'cerning incarnate. We find it 
already in the Valentinian Gnostic Theodotus, as, 
e.g., when he says : 

eambi' tcevu}(ra<;, TOVTterTLy efcrb? toO bpou ytPo^jLtt'O^ . . . wv aTrb 
IIArjpajpaTOv npocKBuji' (Cleii). Alex. J^xcerptu, 

'I'liis interpretation is found also in the Christian 
Gnosis of tlie Alexandrians—Clement {Poedag. ill. 
i. 2, Protrept. i. 8) and Origen : 

tKtviOfTfv eauToi/ Kara^aiycjv ti'ravOa, Kal Kfvojaa^ iax/rhy, eXap.- 
Pavt irdKiv ravra d^)' uiV tavTOV {in Je.retn. llom. 1 . 7 ; 

cf. also, e.g., de Princ., praef. 4, and iii. v. 6 , in Joann, vi. 10) ; 
and it is supported even by Tertullian : 

‘ Et Senno eniin Deus, qui in etligie Dei constitutuB, non 
rapinain existiiDavit pariari Deo ' {de t'arnis Resxirr. 6). 

In the East, indeed, it came to be the prevailing 
view. Not only do we find it in Eusebius {e.g., 
de Eccles. Thcol. I. xx. 10) and Apollinaris,'^ hut we 
can trace it also in the line of the orthodox Fathers, 
from Methodius (CoTi-rfv. iii. 8 ), through Athanasius 
{e.g., Orat. contra Arianos, i. 40) and the Young 
Nicjcans,® to Cyril of Alexandria and the later 
orthodox theology. As a matter of fact, the inter¬ 
pretation in (question received in some sense an 
oflicial sanction, as it found exiiression in Cyril’s 
Epistula ad Orientates, which was recognizeu as a 
standard of doctrine by the Council of Chalcedon : 

ovpavov »raTa(^oiT7j<Tac 6 0ebs Abyo? KtK^vioKtv tavrhv, fJLop<ftr]y 
SoiAov {Kp. 39 [PQ Ixxvii. 180 A]). 

( б ) The pelagian exegesis. —A diametrically op¬ 
posite interpretation or the passage is met with 
c. 400 in the West, viz. in the (’ominentary of 
Pelagius on St. Paul’s Epistle.s. Pelagius finds the 

1 Cf. W. Ltitgert, Die VoUkotnmenen im P hilipperbrief, 
Qiitersloh, 1909, p. 39 ff. ; W. Warren, JThSt xii. (1911) 461 fl.; 
Q. Klttel, Theologiscke Studien und Kritiken, Gotha, 1912, 
p. 376 ff. 

aCf. H. Lietzmann, ApollxnarU, G6ttingen, 1904, fra^. 124, 
p. 237, and frag. 71, p. 221. 

* Cf. Gregory Naz. Or. xxxvill. 18 : b wAtjptj^ Ktvovrat,' Ktyoxhcu 
■ydp r»js iavrov erri p.iKp6y. 
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subject of the expressions iavrbv ‘tjyfjaaTo^ 

and ^aireLvuxxev lavrStf in the human being in whom 
the Logos heeaine incarnate : ‘ Quia se assurnptus 
liomo hiuniliare dignatus est, divinitas quae humili- 
ari non potest eiini qui liurniliatus fuerat exaltavit ’ 
{PL XXX. 884 C). Even ‘secundum hominem * 
Christ was, according to Pelagius, ‘in forma Dei,’ 
i.e. ‘in imagine Dei,’becaus<‘ ife ‘ abs(|ue peccato 
erat,’and because lie was the one ‘in quo Dens 
erat,’ i.e. ‘plenitudo deitatis’ {loc. cit. ; cf. pseudo- 
I’rimasius, FL Ixviii. 630) ; altliough ‘quod erat, 
hiiiiiilitate celavit, dans nobis exem{)lum ne in his 
gloriemiir quae forsitan non habemus’ {PL xxx. 
8S4 HC). 

4'he text of I'elagius—at this point probably not 
completely traceable in pseudo-ilieronymus—does 
not provide a particular exposition of or 

ovx apirayfxbu i]y'/)(jaTO, kt\., nor can pseudo-Pri- 
masius be used In're as 8U[)pb‘menting it, since he 
has manifestly interpolateii something of his own ; 
still, the exegesis of Pelagius can be made out 
distinctly enough. In view of Col ‘2®—a passage 
which he undoubtedly had in his mind—the phrase 
iavrbu iK^vujcrt is ade(iuately explained by the words 
‘ ouod erat, humilitate celavit,’ while the words 
‘(Ians nobis exem})lum ue in his gloriemur quae 
forsitan non habemus’ suggest the following ex¬ 
planation of ovx ^pT^o-yp-bu iiy-TjcraTo^ kt\. : ‘ non glori- 
atus est in his (piae habebat ’ {i.e. rb ehai taa 0e(p=z 
rb elyat iv /Jiop(pip Oeou). The latter interpretation, 
again, is further explained by what P(‘lagius says 
with reference to ‘ forrnam servi accipiens’: ‘ ita 
ut jiedes lavaret discipulorum ; celavit (juod erat, 
Adam vero et antiquus liostis usurparunt superliia 
nod non erant ’ {PL xxx. 884; If. Zimmer, 
^el'K/uis in Irlnnd, Perlin, 1901, p. 377). 

I'lius, in dealing with Ph *2®, I’elagius, like the 
recent expositors Liitgert {vp. cit.) and J. Weiss,* 
lias been reminded of (in and under the 

inlluence of this laMuiniscence ap|»lies the entire 
passage in Ph. to (birist as the second Adam. It 
would se(.‘m that this interprefation was suggested 
to him by earlier tradition, as his older contempor¬ 
ary, Phoibadius of Aginnum, is also reminded by 
I’ll 2^'- of the fact that the Logos ‘ induerat quod 
servire, quod mori posset ; hominem scilicet . . . 
ut [print(;d ‘ et'] secundus Adam per obcdi(mtiam 
restitueret quod primus trarisgressiorie perdiderat’ 
{contra Aria nos, 21 [PL xx. 29 A]). 

(c) The Antiochene-Occidental interpretation .— 
The third interpretation of Ph 2^^- takes a middle 
course between the two discussed above. It was 
known to Pelagius, who, however, rejected it in 
the interests of anti-Arianism : 

‘Alitjui hunc locum ita quod secundtiin divini- 

taleiij He liuiniliaverit Christus, Hecunduiu forrnam scilir'el Dei, 
secundum (juam aecjualitatem Dei non rapinam usurpaverit 
quam naturaliter nossidebat, et cxinanivent se, non sub.stan- 
tiam evacuans, sea honorem deelinans, fonnam sorvi, hoc est 
naturam honiinis, inrJuendo, et perornnia ut homo tanturnmodo 
apparendo atque hurnili obedientia nec crucis mortem recus- 
ando ’ {FL xxx. 884 A; cf. Zimmer, op. cit. p. 377, and pseudo- 
Primasius). 

This interpretation was at that period widely 
current in the West. It Wcas adopted by Ambrosi- 
a.ster {PL xvii. 4D9)—though with some points of 
resemblance to the view of Pelagius, as, e.g., with 
regard to the ‘forma Dei ’—and also by I’hmbadius 
{ib. XX. 29 A) and his contemporary Cregory of 
Elvira;* while, as regards Ambrose,* Augustine,^ 
and even Hilary,* it is obvious tliat they too 
favoured this interpretation, thougii with certain 
I In Religion in Qeschichteund Gegenwart, i. (Tubingen, 1909) 
1726. 

tie Fide, 8 (PL xx. 47 f.); Tractatus Origenis, ed. P. Batlffol, 
Paris, 1900, vii. 83; cf. A. Wiirnart, RLE, Oct.-Nov. 1906, p. 

2.23 ff., and O. Kruger, in PRE'^ xxiii. 693 f. 

^ Cf. II. Reuter, AugxistinUche Studien, Gotha, 1887, p. 210 f. 

* Ib. p. 198f.; O. Scheel, Die Anschauung Augustine iiber 
Christi Person und Werk, Tubingen, 1901, p. 218 ff. 

® (9. 1. A. Dorner, Entwickelungsgesch. der Lehre von dsr 
Person Christi-^, p. 1043 ff.; PRE^ x. 253 f. ' 


modifications due to Greek influence, i.e. to the 
view indicated under {a) above. Aj)art from these 
modifications, this current Western interpreta¬ 
tion agrees with the Pelagian in three important 
particulars. (1) It takes Ph a.s referring to 
the historical Jesus (dirist, though—diverging he 
from Pelagius—to Christ ‘secundum divinitatem,’ 
i.e. to the \6yos tvaapKo^. Amhrosiaster is quite 
aware of his divergence at this point from the 
view noted in {a), and explicitly says f 
‘Non enim mihi sicut quilmsdam videtnr, sic fonnam sorvi 
aocopisse dum liomo natns CHt ; vide enim <piid dicat: Hoc 
sontite in v(d>is ipiod et in Ciiristo lean, id eat, Deo et homine' 
(PL xvii. 4:12 A). 

But, on the other hand, Pheebadius, Gregmry of 
Elvira, and, above all, tlie (4r.'cci/ing Pathers 
(Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine) include in the Ken- 
osis also the ‘ incarnatio ’ of the Logos, as the 
decisive incejdiou of the nroce.ss expre.ssed by 
the words ^avrbr iKivosoe anJ wrought out in the 
life of the historical Christ. ( 2 ) Tlie current 
Western interpretation and that of Pelagius 
have in common the idea of the co-existence of 
tlie ‘forma Dei’ and the ‘forma servi’—an idea 
very prominent also in Hilary, Ambrose, and 
Augustine (cf. Reuter, loc. cit.). (3) In connexion 
with tliat view, they agree also in regarding the 
as a Kpv\lis (‘celavit quod erat’). 

In all these three })oints, again, the current 
Western interpretation coincides with the com¬ 
mon Antiochene, though the latter, like theCraec- 
izing Western Fathers, often ingrafts the irau- 
0pujTrri<Tis into the conception of the The 

correspondence is clearest in the case of Nestorius. 
While Ne.storius recognizes the ^vauOpxwgtjLs a.s the 
essenlial starting-point of the Klvxcns,^ ho expressly 
says with r<‘ference to Ph 2 '’^"^* : ovKelire {sc. 6 IlafAos)- 
TOvTo (pporeiaOu) Iv vpuv 6 kai iu Tip Oep \6yp {A estoriana, 
p, 234). 

Moreover, the co-existence of the pop4>h 
and tlie iLopt/yg bov\o)' wliich we already bnd in 
the Pdagments of Nestorius’^ is shown by his 
Tjiber Ueraclidis to have been one of his leading 
ideas, inasmuch as he identilies poptph and irpixjivTrov^^ 
and the exchange of the irpoo-totra is the decisive 
factor in lus conception of the ‘ unio personalis’ 
of the two naturesA J..astly, it lias long been 
recognized th.at Nestorius attnrdied great import¬ 
ance to the C3iristological KpO'p^; tlius, to take 
but a single instance, we (|uote here wliat he says 
n‘,garding the self-restraint of -Jesus ('hrist at the 
Temptation ; ovk iKKaXvTrrei rbv KeKpvp.p.iyov 6e6v 
. . . dXX’ ws di^Opcviros i/^tX(3s dvritpOlyyerat {Nestori- 
ana, p. 343). 

Like Nestorius, Eutherius of Tyana, a writer of 
kindred views, emphatically asserts that Ph 2*^- 
ought not to be read as referring to the Logos; 
in opposition to the words of Cyril quoted above 
(a), he writes ; 

‘Sequere apostolum Paulum . . . ; non ail, Ipse de (joelo 
deHruiidens Dcus Verbum exinanivit Hemelipsum . . . sed 
quid (licit? Hoc senliatur in voi)i8 quod et in Christo Jesu ’ 

(J. D. .Mansi, SS. Concilia Co//., Venice, 1769-98, v. 983 b- 0 ; cf. 

G. Kicker, Eutherius von Tyana, Leipzig, 1908, p. 49 f.). 

The views maintained by Nestorius and Eu- 
tlierius in connexion with Ph 2®*^- were, however, 
not distinctively Nestorian ; they were rather in 
the line of the common Antiochene tradition. In 
fact, notwithstanding the fragmentary form in 
which the writings o? the earlier Antiocliiaiis sur¬ 
vive, it seems cerUiin that the teaching of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia regarding the -Kpotnava of the two 
natures in Christ must have been very similar 
to that of Nestorius, and the former’s exposition 

1 Nestoriana, ed. F. Loofs, Halle, 1906, p. 176. 

2 Ib. p. 253. 

8 Liber Ueraclidis, tr. F. Nau, Paris, 1910, p. 147 : ‘La forme 
est le prosCpon ; de sorte qu’il est I’un par ressence et 1‘autre 
par I’union au point de vue de Thumiliation et de I’exaltation.’ 

< Cf. Ixiofs, Nestorius and his Place in the History of Chris¬ 
tian Doctrine, Cambridge, 1914, p. 83 ff. 
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of Ph 2 ^^* shows tliat he too ni^^arded the historical 
Christ (or the \6yos ^vaapKos) as tlie subject of iavrby 
iKivuxje and interpreted the Klvuiai.^ as a Kpvxpis : 

TO otv ‘ tavrbv tKeviticre ' a^Ti toO ‘ ovk tavT6v.’ fxopifjr) yap 

6ovAou Aa/BojM ttj»' a^iav iKeivrtv arr^Kpvipe, tovto toTc bptlxri e'yat 
vopL<^6fifi'o<; onep e</)aiVeTo {'thi'odori epincopi MopSliesfriii i 7 i 
epistuias B. Vaxtli coimnentarii, cd. II. B. iSwete, Cambridge, 
1SS2, i. 216f.). 

{d) The question as to the priority of the various 
excqetical traditions ; Novatian. — wiiich of these 
tliiec types of i^xe^esis has the longer tradition 
beliind it is a question not to be answered by a 
mere reference to the fact that Theodotus, Cle¬ 
ment, 'rertuliian, and Origen were of earlier date 
than Pelagius and the Antiocliians. h'or the cir¬ 
cumstance that what is common to the Pelagian 
and the curnmt Western interf)retation aT)j)ears 
also among the Antiocliians lends [)robabifity to 
the HU[)position that here too ^ the Antiochene 
and the Western expositors were <lependent upon 
a common tradition ; and this tradition may well 
have been in existence prior to the period of the 
Apologists. This possibility is so far borne out 
by a conjecture whi(di, as the ju esent writer thinks, 
is urged ujjon us by a detailed examination of both 
the I’elagiari and the ancient Wcstern-Antiochene 
view—namely, that the exegesis associated with 
ea(;h of these goes back to a single earlier interpre¬ 
tation, according to which the subjec^t of iavrbu 
was the integral {lersonality of the histori¬ 
cal Jesus Christ. An objective argument in favour 
of the hypothesis in (|uestion is provided by the 
interpretation of Ph given by Novatian {dp 
Trin. 22 [17] [FL iii, 1)571.]). The inteiq.rctatiea 
is not indeed homogeneous. For the most [lart 
it centres in the historical (dirist, thus: 

‘Quamvisex Deo Batro Dciiin esse lueniiniHset, numjuam Be 
Deo I’atri ant coinparavit aut coiitiilit (p. 9.'')8 A); exirianivit se, 
dum ad iiiiuriaH (:ontuin(“lias([ue descendil, duin audit infanda, 
experit ur imJi^oia’ (^f). 9^8 ('). 

Put Novatian, in another passage (p. 959 B), in¬ 
cludes also the ‘ nasci ’ and the ‘ hnmanam condi- 
tionis fragilitafem suscipere’ in the exinanitiOy 
and actually finds (p. 958 C) the in the 

circumstance that the 

‘auctoritas divini Vcrbi, ad Buacipicndum boininein Interim 
ronquicHcens, nec se snis viribus exei'i^ens, deiic.it 8e atl tenipus 
atque deponil, dum iiominem fert cjuem aiiscipit.’ 

Fven in the last two passages, however, the 
‘self-emptying’ of the Logos is not an action 
of the Xoyos atrapKos, but an attitude of the \6yos 
^yaapKos —a self-restraint which Novatian asi^ribes 
to the historical Christ. Then as regards Ph 2 *’, 
Novatian refers it—in the lirst instance without 
making any distinction between the ‘ homo Christi ’ 
and (he Logos—to the historical Saviour in llis 
undivided personality, while subsequently ho says 
of the historical Christ that He was man because 
He had humbled Himself, but was God and Lord 
because He had received the ‘nomen Dei.’ Have 
we not here the common root of the later Pelagian 
and the current Western view? And does not the 
interpretation of Novatian, precisely because of 
its lack of unity, point bacK to a view' of the 
Philippian pas.sago according to wdiich the subject 
of iavrbv tK^yiuac was more clearly and consistently 
identified with the historical Christ? 

3. Theories of the Kenosis current in the early 
Church. —While the earl^ Church thus provide.s 
three several interpretations of Ph 2®^*, it was, 
nevertheless, more unanimous in its conception of 
the Kenosis than that fact might lead us to sup¬ 
pose. The truth is that no theologian of any 
standing in the early Church ever adopted such 
i, theory of the K^yojai^ of the Logos as would in¬ 
volve an actual supersession of His divine form of 
existence by the human—a real ‘ beco77iinq-ma.n/ 
i,e. a transformation on the part of the Logos. 

{a) Popular conceptions. —Among the masses, no 
doubt, views of the kind just indicated were 
1 Of. Lioofs, Nestorius, pp. 107-126. 


widely current at an early peiiod, and, indeed, 
have ahvays been so. As a matter of fact, they 
rest uj)on a legitimate basis, i.e. they cohere with 
a view which is eminently intelligible to a living 
Christian faith. The genuinely Christian convic¬ 
tion uf the perfect revelation of God in the persun 
of the historical Jesus Christ found expression at 
an early period in the doctrine that the invisible, 
incomprelumsible, and inqiassible God had become 
visible, comprehensible, and passible in the his¬ 
torical Jesus (Ignatius, ad Polyc. iii. 2) ; and 
this type of formulation, which, though it has a 
‘modalistic’ complexion, was not put forw'ard in 
a modalisfic semse, and might be described as 
‘ rcligious-modalistic,’ or ‘ naivc-modalistic,’ w'as 
cspijcially j)()pular in the theological tradition of 
Asia Minor.* The sense* in which such formula¬ 
tions v’cie understood by the ‘simnlices’ maybe 
seen in the .so-called modalistic jNlonarchianism. 
To that school of doctrine there was nothing ob- 

i ’ectionable in the idea that God had transformed 
lirnsclf in the manner indicated, and it could be 
said ot llini : 

Touti’*' etiMt a6paTov ore opirat, bparhv 6t« oparai' ay«v- 
vrp’ot' bk ->Tf fjij ycyparai, yet-'i'TjTdi' 6i brap y^pifarcn e< IlapOeVov 
a7Ta6*>i oOai'arov oTf naaxv P->]Te UyrjaKin, ftrav Si tradT) 

npoof^Oir}, Kat UyijaKVLV (llippolytUS, PlliLoSOph. X. 27 \ 

cf. iJopmenncsch. § 27, 36, p. 186). 

Jdiaw in quarters where the subject of the Incar¬ 
nation was found in tlie Logos as distinguished 
fix'm tne deb^ iraTi^p such conceptions should be 
transferred to the l^^ogos by 811111)10 minds is not to 
be wondered ot, and the fact or such tran.sference 
is capable of jiroof. Basil the Great is acquainted 
w'itli and argues against those wdio interpret the 
incarnation of the Logos in the sense that Tracra rj 
Tou Mopoyeyovs cjjvai^ ^TpdTrr) {Ep. Celiii. 2), W'hile in 
Hilary {dc Trin. x. 57 ; cf. 50) and in Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria [adv. Anthropouiorph. 19 and 18; cf. PREi^ 
X. 250. 2011.) we have a polemic on the same lines. 
Thus, w'hen at an earlier stage we lind Celsus 
making sport of the notion that the 6eb^ \6ryos for¬ 
sook llis throne and siillered a perafSoX^ dyaOov 
eh KasSy (Origen, c. Cclsuni^ iv. 5 ami 14), we need 
not imagine that he is maliciously indulging his 
wit in forced inteiqiretations ; it is likely enough 
that he had already ciicouiitered that conception 
of the iyay0pu)TTri(jLs roD Xbyov w hich we can trace in 
the 4th century. Ami, indeed, does not the xara- 
fiaiveiv in Jn 3*^ })oint back to such jiopular 

conceptions ? At all events it must soon have sug¬ 
gested them ; and, alike under the iiitluenee of the 
Johannine jiassages and apart from them, analog¬ 
ous ideas have been current among the masses in 
all periods. It may well be tliat they were not 
associated wdth the academic concept but 

so far as the notion w’as popularly understood 
it would derive its connotation from the ideas in 

? uestion. Bopular preaching and poetic language 
requently adapted tliemselves to such view s. Even 
to-day, in the evangelical songs of the Church, wo 
are often told, e.y., how the Son of God ‘left His 
throne of glory,’ and the like. In all periods, too, 
there have been theologians wdiose ‘system’ w'as 
cast in the mould of popular doctrine, or was at 
least largely indebted to it. 

(6) The Apologetic and Arian conceptions of the 
mutability of the Logos. —In the early days of 
Christian theology, among certain of the 2nd cent. 
Apologists, there appears a train of thought which 
agreed to some extent with the popular concep¬ 
tions just noticed, but diltered from them widely in 
ori^n. Justin (Dirz^. cxxvii.), Theophilusof Antioch 
{ad Autol. ii. 22), and Tertullian, in conformity 
with the subordinationism of their philosophical 
doctrine of the Logos, and with a view to preserv¬ 
ing both the philosophical idea of God as abstractly 
supramundane and the reality of the Biblical the* 
1 Cf. Loofs, Doginengeschichte*^ Halle, 1906, $ 21, 26, p. 142. 
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ophanies, resolved tlie ideas of God’s becoming 
visible in Christ indicated above (a) into the idei 
that the Lo^os [who had appeared in Clirist] was 
a deihepot 0(6^ who was not ecpial to the dpprjro' 
Tcanfjp in the plenitude of the Divine majesty, and 
was capable of hecomin" visible. This idea finds 
its most uncompromising form of expression in 
Tertuilian—although in a manner that refieatedly 
betrays its original reference to the historical 
Christ: 

‘ Constat eum lemper visiim ease ab Initio qui vlius fuerit in 
fine, et eum nec in Hue visum qui nec ab initio fuit visas [cf. 

1 Ti 61®) ; et ita duos esse, visum et invisum' {adv. Prax. xv.); 
‘quascumque exij^itis Deo dij^ma habebuntur in I’atre iiivisibili 
lncornfre83il)ilique et placido et, ut ita dixeriin, philosophorum 
Deo; quaecuinque autem ut Indig^na reprehenditis deputa- 
buntur in Filio et vUo et audito et conjjresso ’ {adv. Me 

That this idea was associated with the doctrine of 
the Kenosis by any of the Apolo<dsts can certainly 
not be proved ; it is, in fact, hardly probable ; for, 
so long as the ‘ Incarnation ’ could in some sense 
be brought into line with the theophanies of the 
OT, or with the operation of the Logos in philo¬ 
sophers (Justin, Apol. i. 5) and prophets, it was 
not an event of the kind that forced one to think 
of a self-limitation of the \hyos: the had 
appeared iv dvOpuTrov fj.op(py even to Joshua (Justin, 
Dial. Ixi.); and Clement of Alexamiria, who 
shared the I.ogos - conce})tion of the Apologists, 
could actually say that the Logos also tQv 
T rpo(prp-Q¥ iv€py{](Ta% <rap^ kyivtro {Exrcrpta^ xix.). 
But these notions of a ‘ J)eus visihilis ’ existing side 
by side with the * philosophorum Deus invisihilis’ 
would have a very dillerent ell'ect among the people 
generally. Nor is there the slightest <ioubt that 
the Arian views of the per se mutable Son of God, 
who Himself became the subject of all the experi¬ 
ences of the historical Jesiis, including Jlis growth 
and Jlis exjierience of hunger and |)ain, were con¬ 
nected by tradition with the Logos - doctrine of 
the Apologists, and it is probable that the Arians 
too made use of Ph 2^ in the service of their 
Christology. 

(c) The orthodox doctrine of the imimitahility of 
the Logof!. — In the further development of the ortho¬ 
dox theology, if we are to judge by such utterances 
as are not designed merely for popular edification, 
the idea that the Logos per se (.‘oiild liave relin¬ 
quished invisibility for visibility, irnjKissibility for 
assibility, and the Divine omnipresence for finite 
urrian existence was repudiated in the most posi¬ 
tive terms. In Clement of Alexandria we may 
still trace an echo of his broad conception of incar¬ 
nation indicated in {b) above, w’hen he thus speaks : 

ov yap eficTTaTai TrOT« Tr)^ avTov ntpUDirri^ 6 vib^ toO deov, ov 
fiepi^o/xei'o^, oi’K anoTtpyoutvo^, ov tottov ronov, 

nayr-q Si obv nayroTt Kai fxqSa/j.i] ntpaxop-tyoi (Strom. VII. ii. 6. 6). 

All the later orthodox writers, when speaking in 
terms of theological science, express themselves in 
similar fashion, Origeri makes use of the same ideas 
in order to parry the satire of Celsus referred to 
above. Celsus, he says, does not realize the power 
of God, nor does he realize that the Spirit of God 
fills the earth ; God has descended in virtue of His 
dvvapiis ; the Logos, in becoming man, has neither 
passed from one locality to another nor undergone 
any other change ; (iocl changes not (Mai 3*^), /xtrevr 
ydp ry ovalg. ArpeirTOs cruyKarafialyeL ry TrpovoL(f. Kal ry 
olKovop.l(j. ToU duOpioirivois tt pdy paa lv {c. Cels. iv. 5 and 
14 ; cf. V. 12). During the earthly life of Jesus, 
accordingly, the Logos was not confined ‘intra 
brevissimi corporis claustra,’ but rather ‘ et in cor- 
pore et ubique totus aderat Dei Pilius’ {de Princ. 
IV. 3 [30]). 

This idea, viz. that during the earthly life of 
Jesus the Logos still continued to rule over all 
things, and that therefore He was not only wholly 
in Christ, but also wholly ‘ extra carnem ’—a view 
which, as held also by the Calvinists, was spoken 


of by the orthodox Lutherans as the ‘ P]xtra Cab 
vinisticum ’—represents the settled belief of all the 
theologians of the early Cliurch. Testimonies to 
its currency might be adduced alike from the East 
and from the West. To the theologians of the 
early Church it was, in view of the immutability 
of God, as obvious as it w as unquestionable. P'ur- 
ther, the Nieene Creed, in its anathemas, formu¬ 
lates as a dogma the thesis that the Logos is 
Arpeirros and draWolcvros. Of the theory that the 
Logos, in consequence of a mutation in Ilis essen¬ 
tial being, confined Himself to an existence in the 
historical Jesus, Basil the Great writes thus ; 

TOVTO ovSfyoL qyovp.ai yoCiy e\oyra Kal t'ov tov OeoO 

fxiyoy jraerx^tv to appdxnqp-a (Ep. cclxii. 2). 

(d) ike common doctrine of the Kenosis in the 
early Church. —On the assumption that the ideas 
discussed above were valid, there remained only 
one tluiologically intelligible view of tavrdy 
as implying an act of the Logos—the view', namely, 
to whicli IrenaBUS had giN cn expression, though 
not in connexion with Ph 2®: ^ 

trvytyTpria^ey vib? tou Otov, t<A«iov u)y, ry dyflpwrrcp, ov 

eavToy, dWd Sid rb tov aydpeonov yrjnioy ovtu w? 

dydpatirof avrby \u)ptiy qSvyaro (iv. xxxviii. 2; ('f. 1). 

This view was a^lo})ted by Novatian (cf. 2 (d) above), 
and also by Origen : 

* Per ipsam sui exinanitionem studet nobis deitaLis plenitudineni 
demonstrare'(d« Princ. i. ii. 8), 

Origen exjilains it by a figure, and his idea may be 
concisely expressed ns follows : 

Imajrine a statue of such size as to fill the whole world—its 
very ruag-uitude would preclude its being seen ; a small copy of 
it in the same material, however, would give us some idea of it. 
Similarly, as we could not have beheld the sf^Umdour of the 
pure light flowing from the Divine majesty of the Dogos, hy Hia 
Kenoeis He made it ^> 088 ible for U8 to look into His divine light; 

* hrevissimae insertus humani corporis formae ex operum \ irtu- 
tisque similitudine Dei Patris in seimmensam atque invisibiltun 
magnitudineni designabat' (loc. cit.). 

Here the Kenosis is that self-limitation of the 
)gos whicli was involved in His manifestation in 
a liuman form, though at the same time He is not 
n any 'vay limited as to His cosmic position. This 
^om^e|»tion of the Kenosis may he regarded as the 
ecognized view of the early (Jinrch. It is the 
iew alike of the theologians who refer the 
Ktv(jj<j€ to tlie \ 6 yos djapKoSy and so identify 
witli tyav 0 pu)Try<ns (2 (a)), and of tliose wlio find the 
uhject of iavrbv iKlvcccre in the \ 6 yos iraapKos. For 
he tlieologians wlio identify kcpuxtis and tvavdpd)- 
irya-ii lirmly believe, like the other group, that the 
bogos, notwithstanding His incarnation, remained 
vaWolioTo^, and, as regards His divine place in the 
universe, unconditioned—dx^varror (as Apollinaris 
imself puts it; cf. 4 (6) below). In the view of 
all tliese theologians, moreover, the two popipal are 
n reality co-existent, inasmuch as the irpb^ debv 
even according to Apollinaris (cf. 4 {h)) — 
w'as still retained by the \d705 ^vaapKos. Both 
groujis w'ere alike convinced that the ‘flesh,’ i.e. 
he Iniman vehicle of tlie manifestation, stood in 
he w'ay of a complete revelation, or—w'hat is the 
;ame thing, and KpvxpLt being here identical 

—made it impossible for the D«‘ity to reveal His 
lajesty fully within the limitations involved, 
’bus tlie two interjiretations given respectively in 
(rt) and 2 (c) above might freouently merge in 
iach other. Nor, indeed, does the Pelagian exegesis 
2 {b) above), to which that of the Antiocliians 
requently approximates,^ rest upon anv other 
onception or the Kenosis. The idea that the 
iOgos in assuming human nature surrendered the 
niversal operation of His deity certainly seems 
ery far removed from the idea that He became 
ncarnate in a man who veiled the indwelling 
'Xhpiopia ry^ debryTos, humbled Himself, etc. Yet, 
o long as the ‘ Extra Calvinisticum ’ (cf. (c) above) 

1 (^f., however, iv. xxlv. 2 fMassuet]. 

* Cf. also Justinian, adv. PonnuUos, etc. (PG Ixxxvi. 1, col. 
.063 A). 
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is adhered to, tlie Kenosis is taken in a sense 
essentially the same in both cases. 

. Diverse aspects of the early Church theories, 
t is nevertheless undeniable that the theories 
re^^arding iain-dv propounded by the early 

theolo^^dans seem to dilFer very ^^reatly from one 
another. The extreme poles of the variation are 
found in Apollinaris and Pclagius. Jbit the diil'er- 
enees do not arise out of any essential disparity of 
view regarding the. Kenosis ; they are due rather 
to the various degrees in which theological theory 
is mingled with popular doctrine. 

{a) The hijluence of popular doctrine, upon the 
orthodox theologians .—Although Clement of Alex¬ 
andria held, as already noted, that a /xera^abeLv iK 
rbTTov els rdicov could not possibly be ascribed to the 
Logos, wo nevertheless find him saying: aur^s 
KaTTjXde {Quis dives, xxxvii. 2). Origen often ex¬ 
presses himself in similar fashion, and, indeed, 
no theologian of the following period ever quite 
discarded the forrnuhe and symbols of the pcmular 
conception of the ivavOpibir-qaLs. Even the Nicene 
Creed, immediately before its anathema upon the 
diWoojyrbv Xtyovras elvai rbv v16p toO Oeov, speaks of 
rbi' di r/gas KareXObyra. Frequently, too, the old 
‘ religious-modalistic ’ view of the person of Jc^sus, 
or the plethora of rhetorical language that to some 
extent adopted its terms, made its inlliience felt. 
Gregory of Na/.ianzeii, e.g., writes tlius : 

fXfTa^atVct T6noy tK t^ttov 6 t^ttw xu}poviJ.fi'o<;, •*> aXpovoK, 6 

aaojp.aTO<:, 6 awepiK-rj-mos (Oral, xxxvii. 2); 
and yet he not c)nly ac(;e|)fa, as is shown by thc'^e 
words, the ‘ Extra (^alvirnsticum,’ but still n,dh('re^ 
to the essentially ‘Nestorian’ view of Origen, viz. 
that the Incarnation was ell'ected ‘substantia 
animae inter Oeuin carnem(]ue mediante’: 

b axtoprjTOS \'aip«tTat Sia fxfcnjs I'oepas p.t<jLT«vov<Tr)<: $e6TT]Ti 

Ka'i aapKos TraxvrrjTi (Ora^. XXXviii. 13). 

{b) Apollinaris of Laodicea. —Of all the theo¬ 
logians of the early Church it was Apollinaris of 
Laodicea who accommodated his views most fully 
to popular dogmatics. His doctrine of the Incar¬ 
nation, according to which the Logos is the vovs of 
the pla (pvcris (TvvOeros of Christ, might even be 
described as a materially and formally ingenious 
attempt to mould the popular views of the ivcivdpw- 
nr](Tis into a theological theory. In Ajuillinaris, 
indeed, we lind statements that seem to indicate a 
ty])e of Kenosis implying a real change in the 
\6yos: 

orapKcucri.? K^vuyais (Lietzmann, Apollinaris, fra^. 124, p. 237) ; 

p-Tj j^oO? eycra.pKo<: yeyovtv h koyos, aWa (ro<f)ia Tjv iv rip y(^, ov 
tcarJp-q o Kvpios oi'Si tKeyuj<r«v iavroy (ib, fra^. 71 , p. 221, 14 f.). 
Yet he also says : Keyuxras p-ev tavTOV Kara rqv ^6p<f}(oaLy 
<!!5oi/Aou>, a K t vujTOS fie xai avoAXoitoTO? Kara ttjk Betav ovalav 
(ovbepia yap aAAotuxri? Trepl Trjv Beiay tpv(riy) ovSe «\aTTOvrai ovSi 
avtayerat (<le Unions, 6, Lielzmann, p. 188, 1); ovk apa peW- 
neaty rj rrpo? Btby Icrunjs, aAA’ ai^aAAoKOTOf rj Beorrjs epttvtv iv 
ravTOTTjTi {ib. 15, p. 11)2, 2 f.). 

Even in Apollinaris, therefore, notwithstanding 
his affinity to the i)Oi>ular doctrine, there is no 
place for a theory of the Kenosis which diverges 
from the general tradition of the early Church (cf. 
3 {d) above). 

(c) The Antioehians .—It is true that the Christ- 
ology which is furthest removed from Apollinarian- 
ism, i.e. that of Nestorius, and that of Pelagius 
(which coincides with the latter in many of its 
formulae), does not merely ‘ seem to differ.’ In so 
far as, in the divergence referred to, the question 
regarding the agent in the person of Christ was 
brought to discussion in the theorizings of the 
early theologians, the differences are profound. 
The Nestorian doctrine of the Kenosis (cf. Loofs, 
Nestorius, p. 82 ff.) is a lucid development of the 
Kenotic views to which Irenseus and Novatian had 
already given expression, and which were never 
really discarded by the theolo^ of the early Church 
—a development which had disengaged itself as far 
as possible from popular dogmatics. The Apolli- 


narian doctrine, on the other hand, tends unques¬ 
tionably to pass beyond the earlier views and to 
advance towards a conception of the Kenosis more 
akin to the popular idea. This tendency also 
appears, though to a slighter degree, in Cyril’s 
theory of a tycoa-is virbcrracnv of the two natures 
in Christ which is not clearly distinguished from a 
tp(p<Tis (pvdLKi), and also in the orthodox Chalce<lonian 
doctrine of the Upcvcns KaO' virbaraaip, although that 
doctrine xvas put forward as an ‘ unio personalis.’ 
In the early Church, however—even in the hands 
of Ai)ollinaris and the Monophysites—the tendency 
never attained its final development. This would 
have been secured only if the idea of the pla <pvais 
avvOeros with which Apollinaris had at lea.st at¬ 
tempted to deal in a serious fashion,^ the idea of 
the hioaLS (pvaLKif}, to which Cyril sometimes attaches 
the same meaning,and that of the llvoiais KaO' 
inrbaTacTLv had been fully wrought out in Greek 
theological thought. Hut the Ai)()llinarian theory 
of the fila (pvais avyderos and the alj’evl idea of a 
ipvaiKTj conllicted with that dvaXXoiwTov elvaL 
of the Logos which was likewise maintained, and 
also with the accredit(;d doctrine that the Logos 
had md forfeited llis rrpbs Oebv L(j6tt)s, while, in the 
orthodox tradition, the theory of the tvLoais KaO' 
virburaaiv broke clown in face of Theopaschitism, 
since even the idea that fU rrjs aylas rpidSos irt-wovOe 
aapKl adds nothing to the theologically unservice¬ 
able paradox of Athanasius : aOrbs ^ irdax^^ Kai 
piri Trdcr^wv {Ep. ad Epivt. 6 ). Nothing but an 
earnest and resolute handling of the <pv<nKij 

in an unreserved Theo[)aschitism could have yielded 
a real Kenosis of the Logos. Hut could the Mono- 
physite theologians, who attached great importance 
to the Trisagion in its monojdiysitically expanded 
form, unreservedly maintain the idea expressed in 
the words dOdparos . . . araopcoOds di ij/xdsl 

5 . The Kenosis in the Middle Ages, and in the 
Roman Catholic Church.—Mediaeval theology, so 
far as it was concerned at all with the idea of the 
Kenosis—the idea certainly never stands out 
prominently—continued to adhere to the consensus 
of the early Church in its Western form. The 
same may he said of Koman Catholic dogma at 
the present day. Thus, according to Wetzer and 
Welte {Kirchen-Lexikon, iii.^ [1884] 271) ‘ semet 
ipsum exinanivit’ (I’h 2'^) is affirmed of Christ’s 
assumption of human nature, ‘and not, as pseudo- 
mystics and many Protestant theologians helieve, 
of 11 is divine nature and j)erson per se.’ The 
Kirchen-Lexikon (xii.^ [1901] 179) can speak of the 
neo-Protestant theory (see below, 8 ) thus summarily 
dismissed only in the most caustic terms : 

' Even the overt denial of the hypostatic union is hardly a 
more mischievous attack upon the deity of Christ than this 
“Kenosis," which subverts the essential nature of Ood Him¬ 
self; not unjustly has Biedernmnn characterized this doctrine 
as “a complete kenosis of the understanding.’” 

6 . The Kenosis in the Reformed theology.—The 

Kenosis was insisted upon more strongly by the 
so-called Reformed theology, which found the 
subject of tKtvuiae in the Logos—whether daapKos, 
as becoming man, or tvaapKos —and connected the 
idea with its doctrine of the ‘ states ’ of Christ. In 
the earlier theologians of the Reformed Church, 
in fact, we occasionally lind assertions which readily 
explain why certain Lutherans spoke of a special 
‘ Reformed doctrine of the Kenosis ’: 

‘ChristuB in assumpta fornja servi sese evacuavit omni sua 
jfloria divina, maiestate, omnipotentia, omnipraeBentia' (H. 
Zanchi, in A. Scliweizer, Die Glaubtnslehre der evangel.- 
re/ormierUn Kirche, ii., Zlirich, 1847, p. 297). 

The sense in which such utterances are to be 
understood, however, is made clear by Zanchi 

1 Cf, Lietzmann, frag. 113, p. 284 : ptarbrrjs deoO xal ayBpwvuy 
iy XptoTtjJ’ OVK apa out# aydpuitros 6\os ovri B«6s, oAAd 6«o0 xal 
atfOptbjrov 

2 De recta Fide, xl. [PO Ixxvl. 1198 BJ: ’lT}<ro0t Xpt<rri>v . . . 

Kcf iy Tt rb ptra^if <rvyK*ip*yos. 
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himself in his interpretation of as an action 

of the L<»;4 ;o.s : 

'(JlDriani illain et nmiestalrni in (iu:v crat apud patrein, ita 
alididerit in furtna scr\ i, iit (\'i pcnitiKs evaciia.s.se vi.sus sit, (piia 
niniiniin ilia K'lnria in carntj non fiili^cbut-, ut ab omnibus o,onspic'i 
possit ’ (in H. Si'hultz, Die Lf/ire von der Gottheit Christi, (lotha, 
p. 173). 

Thus the Hcformed theolo^^^y, even in assertions 
that seejji to .iro beyond the early (dinrch tradition, 
do(‘s not really break away from the latter. It 
retained the ‘ hbxtra Calvinisticum ’ in all its 
pr(M-isi()n : 

‘Cum divimtiis oomprebetidi non (jueat et omni Imjo praesens 
sit, neuessarn,) oonsotpiitur, esse cam (piidmn extra naturam 
hiimanam (juain assumpsit, sod nihilo minus Uimen esse in 
( adorn oiqu^- porsonalitor unitam pernianere ’ (Caff'rhistnus 
/’((/(it., quiost. 7S). ‘Sic \6yo<; naturam humanam sibi univit 
ut totus earn inhabitet (.*t totus, (juippe imnionsus et infinituH, 
extra oarn sit’ (S. Maresius, in M. .S('bn(’(*kerd)ur;,;fer, Zur 
kirchlich^n Chri^tohxju, I'forziieirn, 1847, p. 9, note ‘2X 

And, where the lb'formed theolo^^y connects the 
exaltation with both natures, this is to be under¬ 
stood in the sense that the ‘ divina natura exaltata 
est Kard rt, patefactione maiestatis quae in statu 
exinanitionis tanquarn sub \'elo seso occultaverat’ 
(J. H. Alstedt, in Schweizer, op. cit. ii. 345). 

7. The Kenosis in orthodox Lutheran doctrine. 
—The Lutherans and tlie ‘ Kenoticists’ of the 19th 
cent, were in their respective ways the first to strike 
out upon really fresh lines. Luther, who, at an early 
stage{A (). 1518 : Weimar ed., I883ff., i. 268 f.), and, 
as always (cf. x. 259), in dependence upon 

Erasmus (Letter of Feb, 1519, in K, L, Ender.s, 
Brie/n'cchsel Luthers, Calw and Stuttgart, 1903, 
i. 439. 65) and in conscious o])position to the Fathers 
w'ho Ph 2 ^'^- ‘ad divinitatem torserunt’ (Enders, 
p. 440. 93), had referred the ^avrbv iKivwcc to the 
nistorical Christ, and to Him ‘secundum humani* 
tatem’(i5. p. 93), was led, in consequence of the 
sacramentarian controviusy, to give detinite ex- 
])ression to his conviction that Christ was ‘Dens 
revelatiis,’ ]>recisely in His humanity, in the 
genuinely scholastic theologournenon of his doc¬ 
trine of (.'hrist’s omnipresence ; 

‘ Wlu-'ro you set tro<l before me, (h(?re you must set before me 
the Humanity likewise: they cannot he separated . . . it has 
become one person' (Bekenntnis, Erlangen ed., 182ft-67, xxx. 
‘ 212 ). 

As regards Lutlier himself, we may doubt (cf. 
PRK^ X. 259) whether, apart from his theory 
regarding the presence of Christ’s body in the 
Supper, ho ever seriously grappled with the idea 
that the humanity of Christ had in a real ‘eom- 
municatio’ received the divine attributes at the 
inception of tho ‘ iinio [lersonalis’ in the Virgin’s 
womb ; hut, as regards the Formula of Concord 
(1577), there can he no question that this idea was 
endorsed in all seriousness: 

‘Quod ad maiestatem attmet ad quam Chrlstus Becundum 
huinanitatcm .suam exaltatus est, non earn turn deinum accepit, 
cum a mortuis resurrexit et ad cioelos asoendit, sed turn cum 
in ntero nvatris conciperetur ’ {S(d. decl. viii. 13). 

Here the (juestion how, on tliis assurnjition, the 
‘status exinanitionis’ is distinguislied from the 
‘status exaltationis ’ still remained outside the 
sphere of living interest, and thus received no 
distinct answer. Even the idea that the Kenosis, 
which, in agreement with Luther and all the later 
orthodox Lutherans, was ascrilied to the ‘ humaiii- 
tas Christi,’ presupposed a xrf/cris (‘possessio’) of 
the ‘ idiomata divina ’ on the part of Christ’s 
human nature in His ‘status exinanitionis’ was 
not rigorously adhered to ; and .still less was the 
question debated whether, tlie Krijats being as¬ 
sumed, the Kenosis should he regarded only as a 
(‘usurpationis’) or as a Kifvwcrts 
Xpweuj ^; art. viii. 64 seems to assume no more 
than a Kpv\hL<i while in art. viii. 26 it 

is asserted that Christ ‘ secundum assumptain 
naturam, ad yAeimm possessionem etdivinae maies¬ 
tatis usurpatwnem evectus est’ only in virtue of 
His exaltation. 


It was the controversy between the Tiihingen 
and tlie (Lessen theologians (1616-27)- wlio were 
at one in tlieir view of tlie Krijai^ — that first brought 
this Lutheran prohlmn regarding the Kenosis into 
the field of serious debate, d'lie Tiihingen group, 
who thought of the K^eu)(Tis only as a KpvfLs 
<recv9, thereby fell into manifest absurdities and 
a eoneealed Doeetism. Of the (Lessen group, 
lialt liasar ^Tentz(‘r (f 1627) tried to establish the 
theory that the Kenosis was a K^ywais •tV 

arguments^ which must he regarded as an attemi>t 
to sup|)lant the iiiea of a siihstanee with p<*r- 
mammtly—even if only potentially—inherent pro¬ 
perties (an idea prevalent in the doctrine of the 
Natures, as also in the doctrine of Cod) by the 
idea of the living actuality. Mentzer’s formulation 
triumphed over the Tiihingen theologians, hut the 
profounder thoughts by wdiich he tried to establish 
it were soon forgotten, 

8 . The modern ‘ Kenoticists.’—Views forming 
a complete contrast to those of orthodox TiUtheran- 
ism—views, indeed, which the Formula of (''oricord 
bans with an anathema {Epitome, viii. 39)—are 
found among the modern ‘Kenotic’ theiilogians, 
who regard the KivujcL^ as a real surrender of the 
‘ forma Dei’ for the ‘ forma servi,’ and thu.s assume 
that the Logos, in order to become man, actually 
renounced, either wholly or iu jiart, His divine 
attributes. Such ideas, which recall the popular 
dogmatics of earlier and later times (cf. 3 (n) 
above), soon emerged sporadically in Protestant 
theology. They crop out in Mfmiio Simons 
(t 1559);* N. L. Zinzendorf (f 1760 ) developed 
them with all the self-confidence of a lay theo¬ 
logian,* and, following the fresh line taKen by 
F. Oetinger (t 1782), P. M. Hahn (t 1790), and 
other Pietists, the Pietistic physician Samuel 
Collenhusch (f 1803) p\il)]ished lengthy disquisi¬ 
tions on the same side.^ In the confessional 
theology of Neo-Lutheranism (he first to advo¬ 
cate kindred views wa.s E. W. Lartorius (1831 and 
1832). It is po.ssihle that popular views supplied 
the incentive to some of these jiioneers of the 
modern doctrine of the Kenosi.s. T5iit the present 
WTiter think.s that this does not ajqily to the 
modern doctrine itself, whicli originated rather 
in the endeavour at once to maintain the Trini¬ 
tarian doctrine of the early Church and to do 
justice to the true humanity of Jesus Christ and 
the unity of His person. The writer who gave 
the doctrine its scientific foundation was (L 
Thomasius (t 1875);® and, in Germany, his views, 
with more or less modification, were adopted by 
many Lutherans—C. T. A. Liehner (t 1871), C. Iv^. 
Hofmann (t 1877), VV. F. (3ess (f 1891), C. F. A. 
Kahnis (t 1888), Franz Delitzseh (f 1890), F. Frank 
(t 1894), C. E. Luthardt (t 1902), and others—and by 
a few Reformed theologians, e.g. J. P. Lange (t 1884) 
and J. H. A. Plhrard (t 1888). In French Switzer¬ 
land the new doctrine found an early adherent in 
F. (Jodet (t 19(X)). It first gained a footing in 
Britain about 1889,® by which date fresh tendencies 
were already asserting themselves in Germany. 
As recently as 1903, Sweden had a convinced 
champion of the doctrine in O. Bensow (see litera¬ 
ture at end of art.). The view’s of these writers 
vary greatly in detail—a]>pearing now in a purely 
Biblical ((xodet) and now in a speculative (Liehner, 
Hofmann, Frank) form, here showing great re- 

1 Cf. E. Weber, Der Einjluss der protest. Schnlpldlosophis 
au^ die orthodox-lutherische Dogmatik, Ijeipzij^, 1908, n. 163 ff. 

2‘Van der Menschwerdint^e,' Opera Omnia Tneologica, 
Amsterdam, 1681, p. SOI a. 

5 Cf. B. Becker, Zinzendorf, Leipzig, 1886, pp. 887-892. 

4 Cf. PRE^ iv. 2.38. 

® Reitrdge zur kirchlichen Christologie, Nuremberg, 1845, 
Christi Person und Werk, 8 vola., Erlangen, 1863-61,* Leipzig, 
188&-88. 

« Cf. W. Sanday, Christologies Ancient and Modem, Oxford, 
1910, p. 74 ff. 
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Btraint, there venturincij upon the most daring 
conc'Iusions (Geas)—and cannot be set forth liere ; 
wo must simply refer the reader to Bensow’a his¬ 
torical introduction (pp. 42-l‘27) and to the works 
of Dorner, Schultz, and Giintlier cited below. 

One brief observation, however, should be made. 
The modern theory of the Kenosis is consistent 
only on condition that it surrenders everything in 
the nature of an ‘ KxtraCalvinisticum.’ Tliomasius, 
in fact, actually ventures to say in his Bcitrdge 
(p. 2 : 16 ) : 

‘The Lo»of} rcaerved to TIiinsolf neither a special existence 
nor a special knowled^^e outside Ilis humanity. He truly 
bccaino man.’ 

Such a view certainly secures the true humanity 
of Jesus and the unity of His person. Ibit as 
certainly it traverses the immutability of God, 
and it is fraught with conclusions most incon¬ 
gruous with the conception of the Trinity. If, 
again, the ‘Extra Calvinisticum ’ be in any degree 
retained—as it always is when, say, the ‘imma¬ 
nent’ and the ‘relative’ attributes of God are dis¬ 
tinguished in such a way that the latter alone 
are regarded as having been relinquished by the 
liOgos—then (to say nothing of the logical dilh- 
culties) the theory does not secure what it aimed 
at securing, viz. the unity of the person of Jesus. 
If, however, in order to obviate the logical dilb- 
culties, the Kenotidsts, in tlicir statements re¬ 
garding the divine nature and its ‘idiomata,’ seek 
to bring the ancient doctrine of substance more 
or less into conformity with that of the living 
reality, the result is a blurring of the distinction 
between their own theory and the Christology 
most repugnant to them, i.e. ‘ Nestorianisrn.’ 
Moreover, the modern theory of the Kenosis, in 
all its forms, still carries an air of presumption, 
inasmuch as it ventures upon constructions which 
would have a meaning only if God’s relation to 
the world, or, let us say, the relation of the Logos 
to God, and His divine and divine-human self- 
consciousness, could be grasped—and analyzed— 
by the linite mind of man. 

9. Estimate and conclusion.—Does the fore¬ 
going discussion throw any light upon the Kh'cocris 
in Fh 2®^’’*? The present writer ventures to think 
that it does. The early Church exegesis of the 
passage and the early Church theory of the Kenosis 
would seem to throw us back upon an interpreta¬ 
tion of St. Paubs words that starts from the 
integral personality of the historical Jesus. In 
the Jesus Christ of history there dwelt irav rb 
irX^pijofxa rrjs debr-qros. Can we not therefore also 
say that He was dv Oeov^i This question, 

more especially in consideration of Gn {-rroiifiaojfKv 
AvOpwirov Kar eUbva 7]pi€Tdpav), 2 Co 4^ {Xpiarov, 
iariv tlKLbv rov Oeov)^ and 2 Co 3’® {t^v avrrjv eUSua 
IJLeTapLop(povfX€6a ; cf. Ro 12 ^ pLerapLopepovade ry dva- 
Kaivu)(T€L TOO vo6%), is, as we think, to be answered 
in the affirmative. Adam desired to grasp at 
equality with God (Gn ; but He in whom 
dwelt rb TrXppojpLa OcbTrjroSy ovx apiraypLby yy'^fjeraro 
rh eJyai taa Oeipy aXKb davrbv dKdycjcre, ktX. No exo- 
gete of the early Church ever hazarded the mytho¬ 
logical idea that the Logos surrendered the piopepi] 
dead for the p^opep^ dv6pu)Trov. What, then, is there 
to justify our ascribing the idea to the Apostle? 
His words refer to the historical Christ. The 
theory of Ireneeus, that the Incarnation, the self- 
manifestation of God in a human life, necessarily 
entailed a self-limitation of G od or of the Logos—oeh-o? 
Xojpovpcvo^y tby AyBpooTTOi avrby (cf. 3 (a) 

above)—cannot certainly be finally set aside, since 
as human beings we must perforce think and sjpeak 
of divine operations in human terms. But it is 
hardly likely that in Ph 2®*^- St. Paul had any 
such thought. And apart from the (as the present 
writer believes) erroneous application of Pn 2® to 


the Logos, it is improbable that any theologian 
would ever have spoken of such a self-limitation as 
a ‘ Kenosis.’ 

Litkraturb.—I n addition to Histories of Pogn\a, text-books 
of DoKUiatics and Biblic'al Theolo^}', and Commentaries on 
Philippiiuis, see M. Schneckenburger, Zur kircfilichen ("hrist- 
ologic^ I’forzbeitn, 1847; I. A. Dorner, Entuhckelu7igs(jetichicJit4 
der Lehre von df.r Person Christi-, 2 vols., Stuttj^art and Berlin, 
lB45-f>3 (Kn^. tr., bvols., Kdinbur^h, 1861-68); A. Tholuck, 
Disputatio Christologica de Loco Pauli Ep. ad Phil. ii. O-'J, 
Halle, 1848; I. A. Dorner, ‘ Ltl)er <lie riehti^e Fassun^ dea 
dofrmatisidien B(*^rilT.s der llnverunderliehkeit Oottes,’ in 
JDTh i.-iii. [18f><‘)-f)8] ; G. Thomasiiis, Christi Person und 
Werk, ii.2, Frl:u)ij:en, 18[>7 \ E. H. Gifford, The Incamation: 
A Study of Philijgnans ii. 5-11, I.ondon, 1897 ; F. Loofs, art. 
‘Kenosis’ in PliE'-^ [1901] 246-208; O. Bensow, Die Lehrs 
von der Kenose, I^eipzig-, 1908; W. Sanday, Christologies 
Ancieixt and Modern, Oxford, 1910 ; H. Schultz, Lehre von der 
Gottheit Christi, Gotha, 1881 ; E. Giintlier, ])U Entu'ickluug 
der Lehre. von der Iverson Christi iin ILden Jahrhunde.rt, Tubin- 
f^-en, 1911 ; H. Cremer, Biblisrh-theologischei Worlerbuch tUr 
neutestaincml. Grazitat^^,ed. J. Ku[fel, pts. 1-6, Gotha, 1911-13. 

Friedrich J.oofs. 

KERES (KtJp, K^pey).—In singular or plural 
form the word occurs countless times in (Heck 
litiuature of all periods ; it is ‘ perhaps the most 
uiitranslatahle of all Greek w'ord3’(J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena^^ p. 212 ), ranging from a vivid sense 
of personal vital energy to mere metaphor out of 
which all literal meaning has faded.^ 

Keres are primarily sprites or spiritual beings 
(Safuovtc), invisible yet very real agents, not mere 
im[>ersor tioiis ; the conception is wider and more 
vital than that of ghosts. Kgres are evil, or at 
least generally associated with evil for human 
bodies and souls, and, indeed, all earthly things. 

‘There are many fair things in human life, hut in most of 
them are, as it were, adherent KSres which pollute and spoil 
them ’—OLOP Kripe^ eiri7re(f>vK(urtP, at KaTafxiaiPOva-tv aura (Plato, 
Laws, xi. 037 D)—‘like a sort of personified bacilli’ (J. E. 
Harrison, p. 166), Cf. Clemens Alex. Strom, vi. li. 21 (p. 749): 

©tOTTo/xTrov ypd(f>ei‘ ‘cl pip yap Tjp rhp xipSvpoy rby rrapdpra Sia- 
(pvybpTai a5cu>« Sidyeip top eTTiXomoi' xpo^*'* ovx dy fjv (Sav/maorOF 
i^iXo^vxely, yyy rocavrai Krjpti To> fiiip napaireifivKatriy uxrrt r'ov 
ty rats Odparop alp«Tu>T<pov ilpai SoKeiP.' 

All diseases are caused by, or rather are, these 
spirits, which find entrance to body and mind 
despite all precautions : 

Fov<rot S' dpOpionoiiriP i<h' vp-tpy gb' ewi pvkt'i I avrSparoi (f>oiTd>cri, 
icafcd dpTjroccri 4>dpov(xai ( (Tiyp, Irrel (fxupyy c^cIActo p-rfrUra Zev'v 
(Hesiod, Works and Days, 102 flf.). 

Originally these evil sprites, all the manifold 
ills of man, were shut fast in the great jar (x/^oy), 
but in an evil hour Pandora lifted the lid, and they 
all fiew out {ib. 90 ff.).^ Since that day a swarm 
(/Eseb. Su])f)l, 684 : vovawv 5' dap.b% . . . drepir-lis) os 
of noxious insects hovers unseen in w'ait for man, 
spirits of calamity, disease, madness, old age, and 
death, from which be cannot hide or escape : 

Krjpe^ i(f>e<rrdcn.p ^ai^droto | p.vpiai, ovk iari 4>vytlp pporhv ovS' 
viroAiifot (Horn. 11. xii. 826 f.); 

they are so closely packed that the spike of a blade 
of corn cannot pass between tliem : 

OTt * nKtiy) p.iv yala KaKbiV ttAcct) Si 0dAa<TO-a’, Kal ‘ roidSe ^injroicrt 
Kaxa I fcaKo}!/dp.(hi re Krjpef flhevPTOt, | iceveTj 5 wlcrSvirii ovS’dO^pd ^ 
(tr. in Pint. Consol, ad Apoll. 26). 

Even Hope (’EXx/s), just like other human pas¬ 
sions, is often an evil Ker : 

d ydp 5t/ rroAvTrAay/cToy‘EA ttI? | rroXkdl^ fXAV bpacri^ dvSpCov^ | iroA- 
Aoty S' 'AnaTa Kov(f)op6u)p epu)Tu>v (Soph. Ant. 616 ff .)—‘ to many ii 
a Delusion that wings the dreams of desire ’—an external agent 
luring men to ruin.'* 

1 The collection of passages in Uoscher extends to eleven 
closely packed page.s. The word is connected with Skr. iar, 

‘ tear asunder, injure, destroy,’ O. Ir. ir-chre, ‘ deatriu l ion,’ etc. 
(E. Bolsacq, Diet, dtyinol. de la langue grecque, Heidelberg, 
1907 ff., pp. 460, 486). 

2 nplv piev yap ^(dtaKov cttI </)vA’ dvOpuuruiy | p6a<piv aTtp Tt 

KaKuiV, icat arep y^cttoio itSpoio, I povacop t' dpyaXtmv, air' dvSpdcn 
Kripat fSojKav. For the last words (‘ grievous diseases which give 
KSreg to men ’) J. E. Harrison (art. ‘ Pandora’s Box ’ in JHS xx. 
[1900] 103) proposes o<tt’ dvSpda-i. Krjptf eSuKav (‘ which KSres give 
to men'). This is probably right. 

® ddipi is G. Murray’s correction of the MS aldepi. Cf. xal asr 
iiftrj Tts Ttdy nap' rgxiP flro</>u)e Kep'op oiiSiu ovS’ ocrop aOipa Ka\ rpixa 
ffoAtly, in the dialogue Theophrastus (p. 899 E) by xEneas of 
Qaza. 

4 Cf. Thuc. V. 103 (the Melian dialogue), where, ‘ in a style of 
labyrinthine contortion' (Dion. Hal. Thucyd. 40), he makes 
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So Demokritos caIJs Jealousy, Envy, and Hatred 
K^pes: 

OVK oAiyaf rrjpaf tcG/ 3t(^ Siojartai, 4>6ovot> rat ^^\ov rat 
fnvirjv (fr. 191== Diels, Frag^nente der VorsnkratikerS^ Berlin, 
1912, ii. 101 ; of. fr. 285 : yivuiaKtiv avOpuirrimqv fiiOTgv 

a4>avpgv re tovaay rat oAtyoXpo»'io»'i noXXgariy Si KT)p<rl <rvp.nt(})vp~ 
fjLiyvy rat agg\ai'iri<jiy). 

Theo[)]ini.st()s, in his de Cans, plant, V. x. 4, 
says that each locality has its own peculiar K(5res 
dangerous to plants, some coming from the soil, 
others from the air—the naive o.xplanation of men 
facing the bewildering mutability of Nature before 
her ‘laws ’ w'ere discovered. 

From the swarm of minor ills, two emerge and 
impress the Greek mind as most relentless and 
most to be dreaded—Old Age and Death : 

Kii5p<? fii iraota’TriKaa'i p<Aatvaf | 17 p.iv ixovcra WAor yrjpao? 
apyoA^ov, | 17 6 er^pij ^avaroto (Miinnerni. ii. 611. ; cf. Theo^nis, 
705 f., where the prayer ttjAou Kaxa^ awo Krjpat; apvyai, \ yqpdt t’ 
ov\6p«vov, rat Pavaroio t<Aov Btronj^lv expresses the sense of the 
personal reality of Kcres ; just as in 8155—tlttraai rot iroato? r»)p?t 
—the Kfires of Thirst and Drunkenness lurk in the wine-cup, not 
In a mere metaphorical sense). 

The combination ‘ KSres of Death ’ tended to be 
narrowed in meaning to that of Death simnly and 
the fate of Death ; this is the familiar Homeric 
semi-abstract use in the oft-recurring jdira.se k^p 
OoLvdTOLO (gimerally, but not everywhere, correctly 
rendered ‘ fate of death’), fn Horn. Od. xii. 157, 
fj K€v dXevdjueyoi daparou Kal Krjpa (pvyoiixfv, we seom to 
‘ catch the word at a moment of transition’(d. K. 
Harrison, ji. 174). In one pa.ssage only in the Iliad 
(xviii. 535—the Shield of Achilles) is a Ker ma¬ 
terialized, as it were, and exhibited as a demon of 
slaughter raging on the battle-field ; but that is in 
a work of j)l,Mstic art. This is further develojxal in 
Hesiod [SJiii'ldof Hercules, l2 hi f. : a crowd of ‘ bine- 
black l\6ros’ KitdueaL]; cf. J’aiis. V. xix. b : 

description of a female ligure inscribed K6r on the 
che.st of Kyjf.selos at ()lymj)ia). 

The conception of Kcres of blessings, and espe- , 
(dally of a Ker within a man as in some sort a 
Genius, or dalfXLov, on which his life de*}»<‘nds for 
good or evil, is almost completely overlaid by the 
more baneful aspect (cf. the SixOdoiat Kijpf^ of 
Achilles in Horn. 11. ix. 411; Hes. Theo<j. ‘217). 
Probably thi.s idea lies at the root of the curious 
Hesiodic epithet Kr]piTp€(pris ( ll'^orks and Days, 416), 
not‘nourished for death,’ but ‘Kcr-nourisheir*—the 
word bearing witness to a ‘ primitive doublene.ss of 
functions when the Keres were demons of all work ’ 

(.1. E. Harrison, j). 185), analogous to the Moirai 
which control human weal and woe. This concep¬ 
tion was never developed to any precision, and 
remains, even in Homer, incoherent and self¬ 
contradictory (see B. Niese, Entwickelung der 
horn. Poesie, Berlin, 1882, p. 34, note 1). 

Something of what the Athenians thought about 
Kgres is discoverable from the customs connected 
with the Anthesteria, or Feast of All Souks—a 
festival overlaid in cla.ssical times with Dionysiac 
elements originally foreign and of more recent 
date.^ Its real meaning is indicated by the ritual 
command spoken apparently on the last day, called 
Chytroi—‘ Out of the house, ye K6res ! ’tis no 
longer Anthesteria’ ((9(ypa^e Krjpc^, ovk^t 'AyOear-tipui — 
wy xarA ryy irbXiv roU 'Avd^cyrriploiS tCov )I/vxd>y Treptep- 
Xopdvuiv, Suid. s.v. dvpa^€)J The festival was a great 

the Athenians speak of Hope as turning out for evil (or man¬ 
kind. Eros retained to the last hia resemblance to Kdres in 
being represented with wings. 

1 0. Crusius aptly brings the epithet K7)piTp«|>Tj? into connexion 
with the words of Hippokrates (n«pi twnviijiv, 2 , p. 14 K): arro 
yap TO)*' dTro9ay6vTU)y ai TpO(|)ai /tai aufr^aeiv *at trireppaTa 
yiyvQmcu. See E. Rohde, Pgyehe^, Tubingen, 1907, p. 247, 
note 1. 

* For the name see A. W. Verrall’s art. ' The Name Anthes¬ 
teria ’ In JUS XX. [1900] 116 ft. (cf. J. E. Harrison, p. 32 f.). It 
is derived from dvJSia(TcuT9(u, and is a Feast of Revocation of 
the dead. 

> Suiilas gives as a usual form Kdptt, kt\. This has a 

certain plausibility, as we know that the household servants 
were admitted to the festivities and licence of the Pithoigia. 

‘ Probably in classical days rrjpry had already become an old- 


r)lacatioii of aricc.«itral ghosts, wlio had surn- 

moned from tbe tonih 011 the first day, the 1 itlioigia 
{irieos, ‘ burial-urn ’ or ‘ jar ’), which came to be mis- 
undeistood as a fc.stival of tiie oj^euing of the 
wine-jar and fir.st tasting of the new wine, when 
the three days of the Aiitbcsteria became a revel 
of Diony.sos (cf. G. Murray, lour Stages of Greek 
Keligion, New York, 11J12, j). 30; and I’liot. 
tuapd Tjy^pa : ^y roU Povaly 'Avde<jTepLu>vo^ yr^ybs, iv f 
doKovcLV al Ivyal rCoy T€\evrrjadyT(j}v dyityaijd 

Keres, tlicrcfore, were also souls of the dead, and 
on vases they a|»p(?ar as gnat-like ligiircs, \vinge<l, 
but in other resj)ects liumau, flitting about the 
grave-mound, or enclosed within it (reff. in 
Koscher). As ghosts (ttSufXa) they are powerful 
for good, but more sj^ecially for evil, and quick 
to take olience (cf. schol. in Aristopli. Av. 1490: 
ijpojes SvadpyrjToi Kal roh t/j.TreXd{ovai ylyvoyrat 

—quoted in Bolide, Psyche!, j). 246, note 4). They 
become ministers of death, and actually bale off 
living souls ^ (cf. Horn. Od. xiv, 207 ; Ajioll. Kliod. 
Argon, iv. 1665 fk. : ‘ Medeia invoked the Death- 
sjiirits, devourers of life, the swift hounds of 
Hades, who, hovering througli all the air, swoop 
down ujion the living ’ [B. C. Seaton, in Loth Class. 
Lihr., London, 1912J). 

Most potent for evil is the vengeful ghost of a 
muniered man, which has gone to join the great 
comjiany of mahdicent ‘ eleinentals ’ : 

Oi p-fyaAttvyot Ka\ (/>0«’pcriyfveK | lvt)p<t 'KpiJ'v*?, air’ Oi5i»r65a | 
y*Vov io\taaT« npvpioOey oi/twc (.E-scii. Sept. 1('51 fT.). 

Thewonl Lriiiysin this combination Kijpfs'Epivvef 
was originally .sinijdy a descriptive epithet meaniim 
‘ angry on(*s,^ just as Kumenides is ‘ kindly ones.’^ 
80 ‘ the idea of Eriiiy.s as distinct from Ker is 
devclu|)ed out of a hiiinan relation intensely felt’ 
(J. E. Harrison, }>. 214)—as Idato probably recog¬ 
nized (Laws, ix. 865). Already in IIoukt, however, 
the Ih-inyes are no longer human souls, but avam- 
gers of souls upon tbe living (see II. ix. 571 : rr]? 

6' Tjepo(t)olTis *Epiyvs ^sXi'fy —when suninioiied by 
Altbaia to avenge her tiro brothers). Abstiactioii 
being pushed still further, the Erinyes become 
avengers of oircnccs against all moral law, or even 
the laws of ]>hysical Nature : 

TCfi 6 ’ aAy<a icaAAiir’ oiricraw [ iroAAd uoA’, ("(Tffa re prfrpb^ tpiyvtf 
itcTeXiovaiy (Horn. Off. xi. 279 f.)—(■oiui)ar» (-l with (id. il. 136 f. : 
enei pijrrfp (TTvyepaf dpTjtrfl ipiyvf, | 01*011 dnrpxopiyyf. See ftlso 
//, ix. 454 and xix. 259, 418.1 

Formless in Homer, tliey were first dilFerentiated 
from Kiires and analogous mythological figures, 
and portrayed in visible shape in drama, by 
zE.schylus [Eumen. 46 If.). The more primitive 
view of them reappears later in literature at inter¬ 
vals, as, e.(jr., in Sophocles {lEd. Tyr. 471 and 481), 
as embodied Dooms (cf. Eur. klek. 1252). It 
would be hard to prove that the primitive concep¬ 
tion ever died out completely. 

Literaturr —A long art. by O. Crusius, in Roscher, ft 
(1890-1897), gives the fullest collection of passages, chronologi¬ 
cally arranged ; see also O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und 
Hfligieytugeschichte, ii., Munich, 1906 (in I. von Muller, Ilandb. 
derklass. AltsrtuTiuiwies.). The fullest general treatment, apart 
from mere accumulation of references, is J. E. Harrison, Pro¬ 
legomena to the Study of Greek Religions, Cambridge, 1908. 

W. J. WOODHOUSK. 


fashioned word for souls, and the formulary may have been 
easily misunderstood ’ (J. E. Harrison, p. 36, note 1). A. 
Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Aihen, Leipzig, 1808, p. 386, will not 
accept this. Butef. the Lemnria at Rome (W. Warde Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, London, 1899, p. 106). 

1 These ideas and practices of the Athenians were probably a 
survival from the pre-Hellenic stratum of race and religion. 

2 Cf. the beautiful vase fragment published in JUS xii. (1891) 
340, where a Kijo eaydroto, a small winged figure, hovers over 
the head of a ayinff warrior, and is in the act of taking the 
breath of life from his lips—according to the probable inter¬ 
pretation. 

® See Paus. Vill. xrv. 4 : $vp.^ Xp^or^o* »caAoC<riv ipiyvtiy ol 

’Ap/cd^* 9 , and cf, the story told in Paus. i. xllli. 7 about Korolboe, 
who slew the fiend Polne, the avenging ghost of the child of 
Psamatfae; cf. Anthol, Pal. viL 164 : Si Krjp rvafiovxot, 6 Si 

KTeivat p.9 Kdpoi^o?. 

* So even an injured dog was said to hare his Erinys. 
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KESHAB CHANDRA SEN.-See Brahma 
Samaj. 

KEYS.— See Locks and Keys. 

KEYS (Power).— See Binding and Loosing. 

KHAKIS. —A Rflmaite Vaisnava sect of N. 
India, said to have been founded by Kilh, a dis¬ 
ciple of Krsna-Dasa l^aya-ahari, the disciple of 
Anantilnanda, the disciple of Kamananda.^ He 
therefore flourished at the end of the 16th century. 
The name of the sect is derived from the Persian 
}}(xk^ ‘ashes,’ and, in spite of its traditional founda¬ 
tion by Kilh, it claims to have existed from the 
time of the banisliment of Rruna-Chandra from 
Ayodhyfi, as described in the Sanskrit RdinCiyana. 
Rama’s brother, Laki^mana, is said, in his grief, to 
have srm'ared his body with ashes. Hence he was 
called ‘ Khaki,’ and nis admiring followers bear 
that name to the present day.^ Their principal 
seat is accordingly at Ayodhya, in the present 
Faizabad District of the Ignited Provinces, where 
they have an akhdfhd, or cloister, founded by 
one Day a Ram from Chitrakot in Bundelkhand— 
another locality hallowed by the Rama story—in 
the days of Shujau-’d-daula, the Nawilb Vizier of 
Oudh (1754-75). In 1905 the Order numbered 180 
persons, of whom 50 were resident and the rest 
itinerant. The then head was eleventh in succes¬ 
sion from the founder. At the temple of Hanu- 
mangarhi* in the same city, dedicated to the 
monkey-god Hanuman, the friend and helper of 
Rama, tlie priesthood consists of these Khaki 
ascetics.^ 

Another cloister of the sect, of some local cele¬ 
brity, exists at Lun.lvada, in the Rewakantha 
State, lying between Gujarat and Rajputana, with 
an important branch at Ahmadabad.® This, to¬ 
gether with the fact recorded by Nabha-Dasa 
[loc. cit.) that Kilh himself belonged to a Gujarat 
family, lends countenance to tlie hearsay state¬ 
ment of II. II. Wilson'^ that the saiiiddhy or 
^iritual throne of the founder, is in Jaipur in 
Ilfuputanil. 

Our knowledge of the customs and doctrines of 
the Khakis is confined to what is said by Wilson 
{op. cit.). Although Vaisnavas, and worshippers 
of Rama, 8ita, and, especially, Hanuman, in ac¬ 
cordance with the Indian tcndeiuiy to syncretism 
they have adopted several Saiva customs, such as 
the use of ash;smearing, dressing the hair in the 
fashion of the Siva ya^d, going about almost naked, 
and the use of the term sa7nddh for the throne of 
their founder. Those who reside in fixed establish¬ 
ments generally dress like other Vaisnavas, but 
those wlio lead a wandering life go either naked or 
nearly so, often with only a thick black cord round 
their loins,’ and always with their bodies smeared 
with the pale grey mixture of ashes and earth. 

Litkratuhr.—T his i.s given in the footnotes. A summary of 
Wilson’s notice will be found in E. Balfour, Cyclopatdia of 
India^, il., London, 1885, t.v. ‘ Khaki.' 

George A. Grierson. 
KHALSA.— See Sikhs. 

KHARWAR, KHAIRWAR (the former title 
derived from Hindi khar, Skr. khata^ ‘ thatching 
grass,’ said to be the tribal totem ; the latter from 

1 See art. Cuakti-mXrqa, vol. il. p. 646. For an account of 
Kilh sec Nabha-Dasa, Bhakta-Mdld (17lh cent.), 40 f. and comm. 

^ Gazetteer of Oudt, Lucknow, 1877, i. 6 ; Gazetteer of Fyza- 
bad, Allahabad, 1905, p. 62. 

« See Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind. i. [1871] 822. 

4 W. Crooke, PR2, Westminster, 1896, 1. 88. 

® Boinhay Gazetteer, vi. [1880] 25. 

8 Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861, 1. 98 f. Wilson 
mentions another Khaki cloister at Farrukh&bad, on the Ganges, 
but there is no reference to this in modern Gazetteers. 

M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, iii. (Calcutta, 
1881) 60. 
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Hindi khairy Skr. khadiray the tree Acacia ratrehuy 
the preparation of which is one of their industries). 
—A non-Ary an tribe found in Bengal, the 1 Ini ted 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and the Gential 
Provinces, numbering, at the Census of 1911, 
147,231. As is the case with many similar tribes, 
they fall into Dvo groups—the one primitive and 
isolated, retaining animistic forms of belief, the 
other influenced by the Hindus in whose vicinity 
they live. 

According to E, T. Dalton, th* Cheros and Kharwirs both 
‘observe, like the Kols, triennial sacrillces. Every three years 
a (buffalo and other animals are offered in the sacred grove, 
“8arna,"or on a rock near the village. They also have, like 
some of the Kols, a priest for each village, called piihn. He is 
always one of the impure tribes—a Lluiiya, or Kharwir, or a 
Parheya, and is also called baiga [see Baioa, vol. ii. p. 333], and 
he only o.an offer this great sacrifice. No Brahmanical priests 
are allowed on these occasions to interfere. The deity honored 
is the tutelary god of the village, sometimes called Duir Pahir, 
sometimes DliarLi, sometimes I’urgahaili or Daknai, a female, 
or Dura, a sylvan god, the same perhaps aa the Darhii of the 
Kola’ {Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 129). 

In one village of Khar wars tlie same writer 
found that the Baiga })riest was ofl'ering, in the 
name of the village, biennial sacrifices to Cliindol, 
a male spirit, to Chanda, a female spirit, and to 
I’arvin. 

‘ Buffaloes, sheep, and goats are offered to these promiscu¬ 
ously. The} 1o net associate Chanda with K.-lli, and make no 
prayers to any Hindu gods ; but wlien they are in great afflic¬ 
tion, they appeal fo the sun. They have no particular name for 
the iumiiuny, calhiig it “ suraj ” [8kr. siirya], and any jilac* on 
which he sliines may be the altar. The other gods have shady 
retreats. Tliese villagers honored their ancestors by a yearly 
offering of a wether goat; this is strictly a family affair. The 
animal is killed and eaten at home ' (i5. p, 130). According to 
, II. H. Rislcy, ‘the main body of the tribe, and particularly 
I those who belong to the landholding class, profe.ss the Hindu 
religion, and employ Sikadwipi Brahmans as priest s. Mahadeo 
and Sitaram are the popular deities ; (Jauri ancl Canesh being 
worshipped during marriages. In addition to these, the miscel¬ 
laneous host of spirits feared by the Mundas and Oraons are still 
held in more or less reverence by the Kharwdrs, and in Palimau 
members of the tribe Hoinetimes perform the duties of piihan or 
village priest’ {TC, Calcutta, 1891, i. 476). 

In the United Provinces they call themselves 
Hindus, but they do not rcgulariy worship any of 
the orthodox gods, except Suraj, the sun, to whom 
they appeal in time of trouble. Tlieir chief god¬ 
dess is a local Jualamukhi (g.v. ) Devi, who must 
not be confounded witli the Paiijab goddess of the 
same name. They also worship a local deit^ 
called Raja Lakhan or I.akhana Deva, who is 
one of their dtiilied Hindu com^uerors, son of the 
famous Raj A Jai Cliand of Katiauj, who fell at 
Benares under the sword of Shihab-ad-din, the 
MusalmiTn invader, and became a jiopiilar Ihuo 
(V. A. Smith, Early Jlist. of Jiuiia-y Oxford, 
1908, p. 356). He is annually worshipped at the 
platform where the tribal dead arc [)r()i)itiated. 
As in Bengal, they also worship Raja (IJiandol, 
and Dharti, or Mother f^arth, while those urjder 
Hindu influence employ Brahmans to worship Siva 
on their behalf. Dulha Deo, said to be a deified 
bridegroom who died under tragical circumstances, 
is their marriage god. Darapat Deo and hia 
spouse, Ahgarmati, are the tribal gods of war. 

The most remarkable cult practised by the 
branch of the tribe in Chota Nagpur, however, is 
that of Mucliak Rani, who is said to belong to the 
Chaniar caste (see CUAMARS). Every three ^ears 
a sacrifice in her honour is made at the village 
threshing-floor, and her marriage is performed 
with much ceremony. 

Th« people, accompanied by musicians, ascend the hill where 
she is supposed to live. One of the party acts as the marriage 
priest, and marches in front of the procession, shouting and 
dancing until he works himself into a state of frenzy. Th^- 
halt at the mouth of her cave, into which the priest enters, and 
brings out the R.ani, who is represented by a sinall, oblong, 
smooth stone, daubed all o\ er with red lead. This is draped 
with Bilk and cotton robes, slung in a bamboo, and carried away 
like a bride. The procession halts for a time under a tree, and 
then proceeds to another hill, w here her consort, who is believed 
to belong to the Agaria (g.v.) tribe, is said to live. Offerings 
are made to the bride, and she is then flung into the cave of 
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her brideproorn, which is believed to be of imraenae depth. As 
she fails the people eapcrly listen to the crash of the stone as i 
strikes the sides of the abyss. When the sound ceases, they 
return and end the rite with dancing. These two caves are 
iup]X)8ed to be connected by an underground passage; and 
every third year the Kani is believed to return, in the form of 
the same stone, to her parents’ home. 

Formerly, it is said, the rite was performed 
annually ; but on one occasion the Kftnl caused a 
scandal by appearing at the house of the Baig& 
driest on the morning after the rite. This conduct 
)eing deemed improper, she was punished by the 
cessation of the annual marriage rite, which is now 
performed every three years. This seems to be 
a rite of sympathetic magic intended to promote 
the fertility of the members of the tribe and of 
their crops, like the Upds ydfxoi of Zeus and Hera 
(11. xiv. 346 tr.) and similar rites in many other 
)art 3 of the world (J. (J. Frazer, 'J'he Magic Art, 
iondon, 1911, ii. 98 f. ; J. E. Harrison, Prolego 
menu, Cambridge, 1903, p. 482). 

Litkr,\turk. — In addition to the accounts by Rialey and 
Dalton quoted above, see W. Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 1806, iii. 
247 fif., and A. Baines, Ethnography [rz^GlAE ii. 5J, Strass- 
hurg, 1012, p. 116 f. For the marriage-rite of Muchak Rani nee 
L. R. Forbes, Settlement Report of Palartuxu, Calcutta, 1876, 
reprinted in NINQ iii. (18i);-iJ 2,2 f., 167. The Khairwars of 
the Central Trovinces are described in Reports of the Ethno¬ 
graphic Survey, pL v., Allahabad, 1911, p. 45 IT. 

W. Crooke. 

KHASIS. —The Khasis are a hill tribe inhabit¬ 
ing the Khasi and Jaintiil Hills District of Assam, 
which is situated between 25” V and 26” 6 ' N. lat., 
and between 90” 47^ and 92” 52' E. longitude. 
The District contains an area of 6157 sq. miles, 
and is mountainous. About half of it, includ¬ 
ing the country around the capital, Shillong, is 
outside the limits of British India. It consists of 
a collection of small States in political relat ions, 
regulated by treaty, with the Government of India, 
but enjoying almost complete autonomy in tlie 
management of tlieir local atlairs. In the re¬ 
mainder, called riie Jaintia Hill.s, the indigenous 
system of administration through officers called 
aolois has been maintained. The population of 
the Klifisis resident in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
consisted of 161,865 at the last Census, exclusive 
of 28,245 Christians, the greater portion of whom 
are Khasis belonging to tlie Welsh Calvinistic 
mi.ssion. The Khasis are linguistically allied to 
the Mon-Khmer family of Further India, and by 
their appearance are sharply diOerentiated from 
the Mongoloid tribes which surround them in 
Assam, the Khasi skull being mesocephalic, the 
eyes horizontal and not oblique, with orienings 
round and luoad and not like narrow slits, the 
base of the no>e wide, tlie skin varying from dark 
to a light yellowi.s}) l)rown, according to locality 
(fairer in the upland than in the lowland), the hair 
black and straight, the stature short, and the 
males very muscular. These pliysical character¬ 
istics clo.sely corre^^pond with tliose of all speakers of 
Austro-Asiatic languages (as reported by Schmidt), 
of which the Mori-Kluncr form an integral part.^ 
The calves are very highly developed—which is 
due probably to the kiuisis, both males and females, 
being accustomed to carry very heavy burdens up 
and down hills. The females, wlien young, are 
comely and of a Ijuxom type. The people are 
cheerful in disposition, good-tempered as a rule, 
and fairly industrious, especially the females. An 
interesting trait is their fondness for music, the 
hymn tunes wliich are taught t hem by tlie Welsh 
missionaries being rapidly learned and retained 
without difliciilty. Tlie most irnjiortant and prob¬ 
ably the most interesting characteristic of the 
Khasis is tlie observance of the matriarcliate. 

‘Thfir social or^'anization presents one of the most perfect 
examples still survivinj^^ of matriarchal institutions, carried out 

J See review by Q. A. Grierson of W. Schmidt’s Die Mon- 
Khmer Volker, in JRAS, 1907, pp. 187-191. 


with ft logic and thoroughness which, to those accustomed to 
regard the status and authority of the father as the foundation 
of society, are exceedingly remarkable. Not only is the mother 
the head and source, .and only bond of union, of the family ; in 
the most primitive part of the hills, the Synteng country, she is 
the only owner of real property, and through her alone is in¬ 
heritance transmitted. The father has no kinship with his 
children, who belong to their mother’s clan ; what he earns goes 
to his owm matriarchal stock, and at his death his benes are 
de^sited in the cromlech of his mother’s kin ’ (C. J. Lyall, in 
P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis, p. xxiii f.), 

I. Origin and affinities.—The origin of the 
Khasis is a difficult question. In the opinion of 
the present writer,* they are an ofishoot of the 
Mon people of Further India; but as to their 
ultimate source, apart from their fairly close 
approximation to the Malay type, all that we can 
guess now is that we are on the right track, 
originally pointed out by J. R. Logan as regards 
In(lia and Further India, and it is to be hojied that 
the researches of scholars such as W. H. R. Rivers, 
in Melanesia, will help us very greatly (see Gurdon, 
pp. 12-18). 

The use by the Khflsis of a very peculiarly 
sliaped spade [viokhhu), wliich may perhaps be 
regarded as the prototype of the ‘ singular shoulder¬ 
headed celts’ found in the Malay Peninsula and 
Chota Nilgpur and figured in the JASBoi 1875, 
may ho mentioned. These shonlder-headed celts 
are, according to E. AymonierfLc Camhodge, Paris, 
19(X)-04, iii.), neolithic. 

‘ Cea celtea, dita (ipault^s, parceqn'lla poasMent un talon d’un© 
forme particuliere, paraiHSf'ut appartenir en propre a I’ltido- 
Chine et 4i la presqu’ile dekkhaniquo. Us fourniraient done uu 
premier indicc, non negiigeahle, d’une communauit) d’origlne 
dea populations primitives des deux piininaulcs, cis- et traris- 
gangetupies.' 

Here, again, we may hope for some important 
discoveries, during tlie researches of Rivers in 
Mehuu'sia, as to the relative affinities of peoples 
wliich belong to the Austronesian family. 

It should be clearly understood that the Khflsis 
are not Indian as regards apixiarnnee, proclivities, 
or language, and that we must look more to 
Further India and possibly beyond, among the 
peoples of the Pacific, for tribes exhibiting like 
peculiarities. 

2 . Domestic life.—The greater number of the 
population subsist by agriculture, but a consider¬ 
able proportion earn their livelihood as porters, 
carrying potatoes to the hats^ or inarkids, ami 
various commodities to their homes tlHuefrom. 
There is also a fair demand for Khasi domestic 
ervants, both among the Europeans and among 
the Bengali and Assamese clerks who are employed 
at tlie headquarters of the adiuinistiation at Shil- 
'ong. The manufacture of country Hj)irit gives 
mploynumt to a considerable nurnher of persons, 
most of whom are females. The Khasis, although 
n some villages acquainted with the art of weav- 
ng, do not seek this form of employment on a 
arge scale, hut import most of their cloths from 
he Plains Districts. In the W^ir country tlu'y 
)oth keep bees themselves and collect the wihl 
oney. The honey is excejitionally good, but little 
organized export of it exists, the trade being mostly 
ocal. There is probably an opening for a pro- 
luctiyo business in the export of honey from the 
Khasi Hills. The houses of the people in the 
interior are, as a rule, substantial thatched cottages 
with plank or stone walls, and raised on a plinth 
^ome 2 to 3 ft. from the ground. The only window 
s a small opening on one side of the house. The 
ire is always burning on an earthen or stone hearth 
n the centre, and the smoke hangs in a dense 
;loud about the room, as there is no chimney. 
/Vhove the hearth is a swinging slielf upon which 
he firewood is placed to dry. In Shillong, Cherra- 
mnji, and Jowai, houses built after tlie European 
tyle have largely displaced the Khasi thatched 

1 Khasis, p. 10. 
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cottages. The Kh&sis build their villages a little 
below the tops of the hills, and seldom change their 
sites. The villages have been situated in their 
present positions for many years, as is evidenced by 
the large number of memorial-stones and cromlechs 
which are to be seen near them. The Khasi chief, 
or Siem, lives in the village, in the midst of his 
people. There is little furniture in the houses in 
the interior, although the more up-to-date Khftsis 
use furniture of European patterns. In every house 
are to be seen the ki knupy or rain shields, which 
are made of basket-work, and also the baskets, 
hi khohy of different sizes for carrying on the back. 
The Khasis possess very few musical instruments, 
and those which they do have are of the Assamese 
or Bengali patterns. Tliey are hard-working culti¬ 
vators, and achieve very fair results, considering 
the unproductive nature of the hill-sides on the 
uplands. There is a considerable amount of wet 
paddy cultivation among the Syntengs of the Jowai 
subdivision. The most important crop in the up¬ 
lands is the potato, the tuber having been intro¬ 
duced into the country by the British. The 
cultivation of oranges in the Southern portion of 
the district is of equal importance with that of the 
potato in the Northern. Oranges ;^ow best in the 
warm valleys lying on the Sylhet side of the hills. 
The Khasi orange has always been famous for its 
excellence. According to 'Letters received by the 
East India Company from its Servants in the 
East, i. (London, 1896), it was exported many years 
ago to Europe with the oranges of Garhwal and 
Sikkim. 

Khasis use bows and arrows for hunting, and 
spears for both casting and thrusting. Ei.shing is 
largely resorted to, the method employed being to 

oison the streams. The Khasis eat practically all 

esh, except that of the dog, which they con.sider 
to be ‘ the friend of man.’ In this respect they 
differ from the Naga, Garo, and Kuki tribes of 
Assam, all of whom eat the dog. The Khasis, 
except some of the Christian community and some 
of the people of Mawkhar in Shillong, do not use 
milk or its compounds, following in this respect 
the Kacharis ana Rabhaa of the plains or theGaros 
of the hills. The Mongolian race in its millions, as 
a rule, does not use milk for food ; but the I'ibetans 
and some of the Turkoman tribes are exceptions. 
The Khasis are heavy drinkers of both rice-beer 
and rice-spirit. Archery may be said to be the 
national game. Manufactures are few in number, 
and do not tend to increase. The iron industry in 
former days was an important one, but has now 
died out completely. 

3 . Tribal organization.—The people of the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills may bo divined into Khllsi, 
Synteng, War, Bhoi, and Lynngam. These sec¬ 
tions are subdivided, the Khbsis into the inhabit¬ 
ants of the central high plateau, Cherra and 
Nongstoin, Maharam, Mariaw, Nongkhlaw, and 
the neighbouring Siemships ; the Syntengs into 
Syntengs proper, Nongtungs, and Khyrwangs ; the 
Wars into War proper, and War Pnar ; the Bhois 
into Jinthongs, Mynris, Kynkhongs, and theKhasi- 
Bhois, i.e, Kliasis who iniiabit the low country to 
the north of the district which is called generally 
the ‘ Bhoi.’ The Lynngams are a separate division, 
being half Khasi and half Garo. Idiese tribes and 
sub-tribes are neither strictly endogamous nor 
strictly exogamous, but they are more endogamous 
than exogamous ; e.g,, Syntengs more often marry 
Syntengs than Khasis, and vice versa, and it would 
usually be considered derogatory for a Khasi of 
the uplands to marry a Bhoi or War woman, and a 
disgrace to marry a Lynngam. 

These divisions are subdivided into a number of septa, takinjf 
Risley’s definition of ‘ sept ’ as the largest exogamous division of 
the tribe, and these septa may be called ‘ clans' for the purpose 


of this article. Many of the clans trace their descent from 
ancestresses, or kiaio (grandmothers), who are greatly revered, 
indeed almost deified, and in some of the clans the names of the 
ancestresses survive, e.g. the Mylliem-ngap and the Mvlliein- 
pdah clans. The descendants of one ancestress of the clan, ka 
lawbei Tynrai, are called shi kur, or one clan. Next comes 
the division called the kpoh, or sub-clan, all the descendants of 
one great-grandmother (A:a lawbei Tymmen) being styled shi 
kpoh. Then comes the iing riit. ‘ house '), or family. The grand¬ 
mother, styled ka lawbei Khynraw, or the young grandmother, 
to distingpiish her from the two other grandmothers already 
mentioned, is the head of the iing, or family.^ A prominent 
characteristic of the Kh&ai clan la the common clan sepulchre ; 
another is strict exogamy : a Khasi can commit no greater sin 
than to marry within his own clan, the women of which are 
sang, or tabu, to him. Some of the clans bear the names of 
animals, or, as in the case of the Diengdoh clan, a tree name ; 
but the clan members apparently do not regard the animals or 
trees as totems, since they do not abstain from killing, eating, or 
otherwise utilizing them. 

4. State organization.—The Khasi States may 
be said to have been formed by the voluntary 
a.ssociation of villages or groups of villages, their 
heads being the Siems, or chiefs. These chiefs 
possess little authority except that derived from 
the Durbar, or State assembly; indeed, Khasi 
States are limited monarchies, being constituted 
on distinctly democratic lines. A fact of universal 
application is that succession to the Siemship is 
through the female line, the sons of the eldest 
uterine sister inheriting in order of priority of 
hirth ; here it should be noted that this rule of 
succession differs from the ordinary rule of succes¬ 
sion to real projierty, which passes to the youngest 
daughter of the deceased’s mother, and after her 
to her youngest daughter (for a more detailed de¬ 
scription of the rules of inheritance see Gurdon, 
pp. 68-75). 

K, Marriage and divorce. — The most remark¬ 
able feature of Khasi marriage is that it is usual 
for the husband to live with his wife in his mother- 
in-law’s house and not to take the bride to his own 
home, as in otlier communities. As long as the 
w'ife lives in her mother’s house, all her earnings 
go to her mother, wlio expends them on the main¬ 
tenance of the family. Among the Syntengs, 
however, and the people of Maoshai, if the hus¬ 
band does not live in the mother-in-law’s house, 
he visits his wife there only after dark, and does 
not take his meals in the house. Divorce is 
common and may occur for a variety of reasons, 
such as adultery, barrenness, inconij)atibility of 
temperament, etc. The essential act in divorce is 
the giving or excffiango of live cowries or piee. 
The wife gives her live cowries or pice to her hus¬ 
band, who places them witli his own and returns 
the ten pieces to his wife, who again returns them 
to him. The husband then throws the cowries or 
coins on the ground, and the divorce is complete. 

6 . Inheritance.—The Khasi saying is long jaid 
na ka kynthei (‘ from tho woman sprang the clan ’). 
When reckoning descent, they count from the 
mother only; the man is nobody. If he is a 
brother, u kur, he will be lost to the family or 
clan when he marries ; if he is a husband, he is 
regarded merely as u shong kha, ‘ a begetter ’ (for 
further details see Gurdon, pp. 82-85). 

7 . Head-hunting. — The Khiisis are not head¬ 
hunters, like the Nagas of Assam, nor do they 
appear to have practised such a custom in former 
times; since the period of the Jaintia rebellion 
they have settled down into a nation of pea(;eful 
cultivators. There is little crime among them, 
but many murders have been caused by a curious 
superstition called u thlen. The thlen is be¬ 
lieved to be a gigantic snake which requires to be 
appeased periodically with human victims (Gurdon, 
pp!^ 98-104). 

8 . Religion.—The main religion of the Khasis 
is the cult of ancestors, although the propitiation 
of spirits of evil by means of offerings is also al- 

1 For an explanation of how the Kh&ai clan developed from 
the Kh^i family eee Ourdon, p. 63 f. 
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most universal. The nropitiation of ancestors Avaj; 
formerly thou;.^lit to he ellected by oflerin^^ food 
to them on the flat table stones, ov maw-kynthci, 
so much in (‘videiiee in tiie Kliasi and daintia Hills, 
and this j)raetice still obtains in the villa^j^es in th 
interior of the hills. Tlie more j) 0 [)nlar practice, 
however, at the present time is to make the ofler 
in^^s in tlie house, either annually or at times when 
it is thou<,,dit necessary to invoke the aid of the 
d(‘parled. As is the ease in other countries, and 
amoni^ otluu' people, it is possible that sonu* of the 
Kha>i of to-day are merely the supposed 

Spirits of <leeeased ancestors (for a conij)arisoi 
between the Khasi aneestor-worsliip and that o; 
tln^ Shinto <ailt of dapan see (lurdon, pp. 109-111). 

Of the deceased ancestors the Kbasis revere ka 
lawbei the most. K(i lau'bri is the ancestress of 
their clan ; a lar^a' numlx^r of the flat table stones 
to he seen in front of the Khasi mmihir.s are ena-ted 
in her honour. In former times it was the custom 
to ofl'er food to her on those stones. Tn cases of 
family quarrels or <iissensions amon^ the membms 
of the same clan, which it is desired to brines to a 
peaceful settlcnumt, it is customary to perform a 
sacrifice to k(t lairbci, the first motlier, but before 
saeriticiny it i.s necessary to take an auyury by 
breaking (‘.Lr.iJ:s.^ 'hhe next ancestor in importance 
is U or U Kn\ Rnnqbah, the first mater¬ 

nal uncle, be. the elder brotlun* of k<i lawbei. The 
^reat central menhir in the Khasi line of stones 
is erected in his honour. The ofl'erinjj: of food to 
placate the s[)irits of Khasi ancestors may he 
coninar<*d with the practices of some of the tribes 
in the Malay Archipida^o {GIP ii. 462 f.). The 
Khasis, like other rude tribes, propitiate also the 
sjiirits of fall and fell, especially at times of ill 
new s or other inisfoi turn', wdien the name of the 
particular malignant Ixaii;^^ must he ascertained 
by the hreakinp; of eyys. They possess priests 
called hfitfiduhs, wdio perform sa(U'ific(‘s either for 
the ^j^ood of the State or for private pniposes. The 
lyngdoli must be assisted at these sacrilices by a 
pries((!ss, and meiady acts as her deputy when 
saciiticin;^c 'riiis ])riestess is probably a survival 
of tlie timew’hen femal(‘s took a more important 
part in public religions life than they do at present. 

9 . Disposal of the dead.—The bo<lies of tin* 
dead are Ijurned, tlui ashes and uncalcined bones 
bein ;4 collected and ])laced in small kislvnciis on the 
hill sides to aw’ait collection to the great ossuaries 
of the clans. Such collections are made often 
after very long intervals, and are carried out under 
an eIal)orate ritual, part of which is the erection of 
memorial .stones. The main object of the collec¬ 
tion in the o.ssuarie.s is to coniine the sjiirit.s of 
the dead and to j)revent them from haunting the 
living. The bodies of deceased Sieims are disposed 
of with the greatest formality, the remain.s of U 
Ram Singh, Siem of Cherra, having been cremated 
re(;ently before several thousaiul spectaUm.s. The 
corpse of this Siem had been preserved in a dwell¬ 
ing-house of the Siem family for more than 30 
years by the peculiar Khasi .system of embalming. 

10 . Memorial stones.—ddiis is a subject on which 
much could be written. Those who are interested 
in observing a (mstom which may fios.sibly have 
accounted for some rnegalithic remains in other 
parts of the world may be referred to (iurdon, pp. 
144-155. A striking feature of the Khasi stones 
is the flat table stone, or dolmen, in front of a line 
of menhirs, the menhirs being almost invariably of 
umwen numbers, e.g. 3, 5, 7, 9, or even 11 stones. 
Ibne it may be noted that the unevenness in num- 
Ixn- is also a special feature of the Rolgaum stones, 
riie largest existing Khasi menhir is that of Nar- 
tiang in the Jaintia Hills, which i.s 27 ft. high and 
2 | ft, thick, and the largest table stone is that at 

' For divination by e^^g-breaking see Gurdon, App, O, p. 221, 


Laitlyngkot in the Jaintia Hills, which is 28J ft. 
by 13| ft. and 1 ft. 8 in. thi(!k. dJiere are some 
table stones in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills which 
may have been for sacrificing human victims (cf. 
the great table stones at Jaintiapur and the stone 
at leu Ksih near the Kapili river). 

11. Folklore.—'Die Kha.sis }) 08 ses 8 a consider¬ 
able amount of folklore which shows very few 
signs of Indian or Aryan influence. The story 
of the fhlen, or fabulous snake, has already been 
ref(‘rred to (for a detailed account see Gurdon, 
p. 98 11'.). Til is tale or superstition may pos.se.ss 
count^erpart.s in (^anibodia or in the Mon country 
or among the Palaungs. 

12 . Language. — Khasi has been placed by 
Grierson in the Mon-Klimer group. As far bacK 
as 1853 the connexion of Kliasi with the other 
languages of the Mon-Khmer family was recog¬ 
nized, when J.fOgan in his [laper on the ‘ General 
Chara<d,ers of the Rurma-J’ihetan, Gangeitic, and 
Dravirian Languages ’ in the Journal of the Indian 
ArchipdagOy spoke of it as a 

‘ aolilary record that the Mon -K.ambojan formation once extended 
inucli further to the North-West tlian it now doea.’ 

It was not, however, till 18S9 that E. Kuhn showed 
conclusively the true allinity of this language. 
\V. Schmidt of Vienna not only coiilirms Kuhn’s 
conclusions, but goes a step further and includes 
Khasi in the Austro-Asiatic family of languages, a 
western branch of a still larger family of languages 
stretching from the Fanjah in the West through 
Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, right across 
the Pacilic to Easter Island in the East ; from the 
Himalaya in the North to New /(‘aland in the 
South, which Schmidt names the ‘ Austria ’ held 
of languages. 

We must confess that it is the most widely spread B])eech 
family of which the existence has yet been proveci' (Grierson, 
luc. cit.). 

Schmidt’s theory has thus been aecejited by Grier¬ 
son, our greatest living authority on Indian lan¬ 
guages. l^'or a descri])tion of the KhTisi language, 
ee the chapter on language in Gurdon, which i.s 
based chiefly on C. J. Lyall’s skeleton grammar con¬ 
tained in Linguistic Lurveg of India^ ii. ; cf. also 
the treatises of Kuhn and Schmidt. 

Litkratcrk.--W. J. Allen, Report on the Administration of 
the Cossi/ah Jynteah Hill Territory, t’alcutU, H. S. 

Bivar, Administration Rewrt on the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
District, 1876; E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnol/>gy of 
Denial, Calcutta, 1872 ; E. A. Gait, ‘ Human Sacrilices in 
Ancient Assam,’ in JASRe Ixvii. [1808] pt. iii. i>p. .'lO-hf) ; 
P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis, London, 1907; J. D. Hooker, 
Himalapan Journals, do. 18r)4 ; W. W, Hunter, Statistical Ac¬ 
count 0 / Assam, do. 1879 ; E. Kuhn, lleber Herknnftuml Sprache 
der transqaufjeti.schen Volker, Munich, 188.8, Reitrdije zur Spra- 
chenkunde llinterindiens, do. 1889; A. W. C. Lindsay, Lives 
of the Lindsays'^, London, 1849 ; J. R. Lo^an, a series of papers 
on the ethnolog^y of the Indo-Pacillc Islands which appeared 
in the Journal of the Indian Archipelaqo, Sinj^apore, 1850-67 ; 
A. Mackenzie, History of the Relations of the Government loith 
the Hill 'Tribes of the North-Eastern Frontier of Bengal. 
Calcutta, 1884 ; A. J. M. Mills, Report on the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills, 18.53 ; H. Roberts, Sub-Hinxalayan : a Grammar 
of Khassi, Ijondon, 1891 ; W. Schmidt, Die Mon-Khmer VOlker: 
in Rindeglied zunschen Vblkern Zentralasiens und Austro- 
nesiens, IJrunswick, 1906; H. Yule, ‘ Notes on the Khaai Hllli 
and People,' in JASBe, xiii. [1844] 612 ff. 

P. R. T. Gurdon. 

KHAWARIJ.— Khawdrij, plural of khdrij, ‘ a 
ebel,’ is used as the name of a group of Muslim 
iceta, of which apparently only the Ibftilis [q.v.) 
now survive. They are first heard of in connexion 
with the murder of the third Khalif Uthnian—an 
vent which, owing to the want of contemporary 
documents, is somewhat obscure. Of tlie offences 
with which this personage was charged the most 
lerious ajipears to have been his ordering the 
iestruction of all existing copies of the Qur’ftn, 
n order that the recension which he introduced 
hould be unchallenged; but, since this order 
was effectively carried out, the Muslim historians 
are compelled to express approval of the act, as 
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otherwise they would be throwing doubt on the 
authenticity of the only surviving cony. It would 
appear that 'Ali obtained the Khnlifate by the 
support of the insurgents who had killed Uthinan, 
but afterwards was compelled to express ablior- 
renoe of that act; and, by accejiting arbitration 
in the dispute which afterwards arose between 
himself and Mu'awiya (founder of the Umayyad 
dynasty), he incurred the enmity of those who had 
organized the plot against Uthman. He defeated 
them in the bloody battle of Nahrawiln (37 or 38 
A.H.), but was soon assassinated by one of the 
survivors in revenge. Their shibboleth for some 
time appears to have been a declaration that 
Uthman had deserved his death, and their formula 
was ‘ None but God is judge,’ with referem^e to the 
arbitration to which ’^Ali had consented. They 
are sometimes known by the name shurdt^ said 
to mean ‘ those who buy God’s favour with their 
lives.* 

During the whole of the Umayyad period, persons 
who employed these names and formulce gave the 
government trouble, sometimes being able to carry 
on protracted civil war, at times only able to 
organize ephemeral revolts. The greatest success 
which they attained was under the command of 
one Shabib, who, in the reign of 'Abd al-Malik, 
repeatedly occupied the important city Kufa. 
The wars of al-Miihallab b. Abi Sufra with the 
Khariiite Qatari are recorded at length in the 
Kamil of the grammarian Mubarrad (f ‘2^5 A.H. = 
A.D. 998). 

In the chronicles and popular literature th<‘ 
Kharijites are represented as Puritans, driven to 
take up arms against a government wliich failed 
to satisfy their ideals of piety and asceticism. 
Familiarity with the Qur’an is claimed for their 
women {Eaudat al-Vqald^ Cairo, 1328, p. 35; 
Yaqut, Dictionary of Learned Men, London, 1913, 
vi. 94), one of whom declares that the ignorance of 
the sacred volume displayed by the ruling powers 
was what forced them to rebel. One of their 
revolts was occasioned, it is said, by a magistrate’s 
failing to give redress to a Muslim who had been 
given wine in lieu of vinegar at a shop. Those 
who organized the risings are described as devotees 
and students of the Qur’an, and indeed the name 
qurrd\ literally ‘readers,’ but often used for 
‘devotees,’ is sometimes given them. Besides 
these qualities they had a reputation for fanatical 
courage. This they retained in the 3rd cent, of 
Islam, when, under 'Abbasid rule, they played a 
less important part than under the Umayyads. 
Towards non-M^uslims they are represented as 
scrupulous in their dealings ; but towards Muslims 
who disagreed with them they were inordinately 
savage; they slaughtered women and children, 
though some of their number disapproved of this 
practice. 

The author of Al-Farq bain al-Firaq (‘The Dis¬ 
tinction between the Sects’; f 429 A. H. A. I). 1937) 
divid(‘s the Khawarij into twenty branches. I'he 
doctrine common to them all was the obligation 
to resist an unjust sovereign ; besides this they all 
applied the name kdfr (‘unUdiever’) to Uthimln, 
*Ali, the two arbiters, all who ap[)rove(l of the 
Arbitration, and all who had taken part in the 
first Civil War (the Battle of the Camel). Some 
made their characteristic doctrine the ap})Iication 
of this name to all who ciommitted caf)ital ollences. 
It would appear, however, that their most im¬ 
portant doctrine was that any Muslim of good 
character might be sovereign, whence they were 
in permanent opposition to the sup})ortor8 of the 
hereditary dynasties. 

It is not easy to fit the number 20 to the list of sects given 
by the author quoted ; the nmin divisions come far below that 
number, whereas the subdivisions far exceed it. An artificial 


classification with the view of obtaining the number 20 was 
afterwards made by Shahrastani (lielifiimisjnirt/teien und Philo- 
sophenschulnx^ tr. T. Haarbrucker, Ifalle, i. 12811.). 

'Abd al-t^adir al-Jilani (t 561 a. 1 J.*:A,d. 1166) rcMliu es it to 15 
divisions. One of the names meets us frequently in Arabic 
literature, viz. the yiifriyya ; references to the Ibaf.liyya also 
occur. The differences between them were largely on the same 
doctrinal questions as divided the oilier communities—e.y., 
predestination, the relation of capacity to comluct, whether 
iiifaiits are MusliuiH, etc. But there were also differences which 
emanated from their own special doctrittes—e.f/., whether an 
evildoer was to he called jfiuskrik (‘ pagan ’) or only kafir 
(‘denier'), and whether the latter word could be int(!rpreted 
‘ ungrateful' as well as ‘ unbelieving.’ Certain other differences 
belonged to the details of Islainic jurisi)rudcnce - the 

niiniimiin theft whereby the punishment of handcutting was 
incurred, the amount of alms to he paid on the protiuce of land 
watered by rivers and springs, etc. 

Although Home of these sects were able to main¬ 
tain themselves in various Isbimic provinces for a 
time, and the Ibadis Imve done so permanently, it 
is probable that the I'jstor i;ins of the sects have 
in many cases overiiLLed their iiuportjincxg and 
represented the follo'vei;i of some particular in¬ 
surgent as continuing existence long after 
the movement had Ixam defeated. As might be 
exjjccted in the ca**** of sucli warlike communities, 
their litera tures w-ris vie h in ballad-poetry, which 
the arclueologistjj collected. Of their contro¬ 
versial and juristic treatises little has as yet come 
to light. 

Ljtkraturr.—J. Welll.an^^en, Die relvjioB-politischen Oppo- 
8ifio7is})artri,en im alien /sbo/i, Berlin. 191)1. 

I). 8 . Margoliouth. 

KHIDR.—Khidr (pronounced by the Persians 
and Turks as Khisr),^ ‘ the green one,’ is the name 
or, rather, the title of a Muhammadan saint who, 
according to the poj)ular conception in Jslarn, is 
.still alive to-day. The origin of the name is 
ob.scure, although dillcreiit attem])ts have been 
ma<le to explain it (see below). Whatever the 
origin of the name, it is certain tJiat the figure of 
Kliidr as conceived in Islam is not derived from 
one definite source, but is rather the composite of 
a larg(i number of legends and myths of widely 
divergent origin and cliaracter, which were currimt 
in the lands of IslUni prior to the Muhammadan 
occupation. It has been justly said that Khidr is 
the product of Muhammadan syncretism (K.V<dlers, 
AEW xii. [1999] 238), inqtlying tlKdeby that the 
whole Khidr figure, while a prominent feature of 
the religion of the Muhammadan masses, is yet 
entdrely made uj) of non-Muhammadan elements, 
and owes to Islam only the amalgamation of all 
these lieterogeiieous element.s into one whole. It 
is impossible here to enter into a discussion of the 
extremely eomplieated probbun of the Khidr legend. 
We shall limit ourselves to a brief iiulicaticm of the 
principal sources upon which it has drav ii and of 
the salient features now attributed to Ivbidr and 
originally derived from tliose sources. 

Frequently in Muhammadan literature and in¬ 
numerable times in Persian poetry Khidr is men¬ 
tioned as one (or rathe.r the only one) who has 
gained life immortal by drinking from the h'onnfain 
of Life. According to a more delinite statement 
quoted by early Muhammadan historians. Khidr 
was the vizier of Dliu-l-karnain, ‘the tN\ o-h(»rned ’ 
(I be Syro-Arabic title of .^Vlexander tlie (iiea t), 
who diseoviued the Fountain of Life which bis 
royal master bad failed to find. This leads ns 
unmistakably to tlie famous story of tlie Fountain 
of Life recorded in the Greek Alexander roniarn e 
wbieli goes under the name of j)seudo-CaIlistbem>, 
a work of a very complex literary character, which 
was linally completed about A.D. 309. 

According to this account, which is recorded in several 
varying recenBioiiH, Alexander went out to search for the 
Fountain of Life in order to at tain to life everhiKling. By tlic 
merest idiaiice his cook, who in some of the recensions is <;alle(l 
Andreas, iliscovercd the fountain, lie was cleaning a sallt'd 

1 With a ditferent vocalization the name is also pronounced 
Kha(Jir and Khudr. 
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(or dried) fish in the fountain in preparation for a meal, when 
the fish OAiue to life ajfain and disappeared in the water. The 
cix'k partook of tlic hfe-K'i'''>K liquid and became immortal 
Alexander, who could not llruY his wa}- back to the fountain 
decided in his jealousy and disappointment to kill the cook . 
hut, as death had no power over him, Alexander threw him 
with a niinstone round his neck into the sea, where ho became 
a sea-deinon. 

Tills story, wliicli originally formed a separate 
legend ami was transmitted as such long before and 
long after pscudo-Callisthenes, came in this shaj)e 
to tlie Syrians, and through them into Aral>ia. A 
reflexion of it is found in the Qiir’S.n (xviii. 59-63), 
in which, like so many other legends, it has been 
mutilated almost beyond recognition. It is obvious, 
and indeed is expressly and circumstantially related 
in later Muhammadan sources, that Khidr is 
identical with Alexander's cook who discovered the 
Fountain of Life by means of the salted lish. 
According to a conjecture put forward by several 
scholars and upheld by the present writer, Khidr, 

‘ the green one,’ is the original designation of the 
sea-demon into which the cook Andreas was trans¬ 
formed when thrown into the sea.^ 

A far more important prototy^ie of Khidr is the 
prophet Elijah. The Tishbite is, no doubt, the 
most prominent and the most popular figure in the 
legenaai’v w’orld of post-Biblical Judaism. Tlie 
most striking attributes of this post-Jiihlical hero 
are eternal life and omnipresence. He attends 
every circumcision ceremony performed in a Jewish 
family, and it is still customary to keep a special 
seat, the so-called ‘chair of Elijah,’ ready for his 
recejifion; and he visits every Jewish home on 
Passover eve, when a special cup of wine is set 
asid(‘ for him. In contrast to his vehement Lihlical 
prototype, the pfist-Hihlical Elijah ligures essenti¬ 
ally in the amiable role of an adviser and helper. 
He reveals liimself to scholars, whom he enlightens 
on the ‘ secrets of heaven’ and on dillerent points 
of Jewish law. He is jiarticularly to be met wdth 
on the road and in deserted places. The ^ahhalists, 
or Jewish mystics of a later age, laid particular 
stress on this popular belief of giUuy KLiydhu 
revelation of Elijah’), and many of them claimed 
to have deri\ed their mystical ideas, and even 
whole hooks, from their personal association wdth 
the prophet. 

One euf’li Elijah story quoted by a Jewish authority of the 
11th cent., but undoubtedly of much older ori>rin, must be 
flina:led out from ainonc; the rest. In this story Elijah ac- 
companieg a famous Uablii of the Jrd cent, on his travels, and 
Bhowg him several incidents which, on the surface, seem to 
militate against Ood’a justice, but, when interpreted by the 
prophet, are revealed as wonderful ingtancea of the wisdom and 
justice of Divine Providence. 

This story, or rather some earlier variant of it, 
has found its way into the Qur’an (xviii. 64-81). 
The place of the Talmudic llahhi is taken by 
Moses, while Elijah is de.signated anonymou.sly as 
‘one of our servants.’ This fact alone sutliccs to 
prove what is to be assumed a 'priori, that this 
most striking figure of post-liihlical Jewish legend 
was known in Arabia in the time of Muhammad. 
Since Kliidr’s salient attribute wa.s everlasting life, 
just like that of Elijah, it w'as natural to identify 
the tw'Ofigures. Hence the exegetes and theologians 
of Islam declare with remarkable unanimity that 
the servant in the Qur’an (xviii. 64) is no one hut 
Khidr. This is the first express reference to the 
name of Khidr in literature. As a result of this 
combination, the story of the Fountain of Life in 
the Qur’an (xviii. 59-63), on the one hand, and the 
Elijah legend (64-81), on the other, which originally 
had nothing to do with one another and are easily 
1 Since the story of the Fountain of Life hears a striking^ 
reRemblance to the Glaukos invth, it has been su^^gfested, and is 
believed by the present writer, that Khidr and PAaG^ov, which 
are identical in meaning, are also ultimately identical in origin, 
although the literary medium cannot as yet be definitely 
app ertained. Others explain the name as the genius of vegeta- 
t ion, or as a mutilation of KhiUisatra, the ancestor of Gtlgamesh 
in the famous Babylonian epic. 


distinguisliahle by tlndr difrerent rhymes, were 
.subseipiently made to follow one anotlier, and were 
in a mo.st artiliihal and clumsy manner welded into 
one continuous narrative, which has been accepted 
as a unit not only by all Muliammadan theologians, 
but also, in spite of the obviousness of the under¬ 
lying facts, by many European scholars. The 
combination has had the additional result that it 
has suppressed the further development of the 
original, uiuleniahly ])agan, conception of Khidr as 
sea-demon in Islam, and transformed him into a 
sacred ligure, who is classed by various Muham- 
ma<lan theologians either as a prophet or as a saint 
(wa/i), and by some even as an angel. Whatever 
of the original Khidr myth was still known (and a 
great deal of it was still known) to the legend- 
collectors and story-tellers in Islam was forced into 
a new channel. I^liidr, the cook of Alexander, was 
rai.scd to the rank of general and vizier, and in 
this capacity was made the leading ligure in the 
Muhammadan Alexander romance, completely 
overshadowing his heathen master. 

There can he no doubt that originally the Muham¬ 
madans themselves w'ere conscious or the identity 
of the legendary character of Khidr witli that of 
Elijah, for they declare—and tlie view is generally 
accepted within Islam — that the real name of 
Khidr is Iliya (afterward-s corrupted into Balya), 
the Jewish form of Elijah. The Jews living in 
Muhammadan countries took the same combination 
for granted, for those whose name was Elijah 
called themselve.s Khidr, and the Turks still ininly 
the same combination by calling our jiropluT 
Kliidrlas (Khidr = Ilyas). What is of far greater 
importance, tin* prevalent conception of Kiiidr is 
an exact r<3|»roducLion of the Elijah ligure, to a 
degree which is truly astiuiishing. Kliidr, like 
l^Jijah, is the eternal prophet who is omnipresent, 
‘who appears when Ids name is called.' He is 
helper an<l adviser in (he time of need ; he reveals 
himself to (hose worthy of his comjianionship, to 
whom he transmits divine secrets; he appears, 
according to a story recorded in the canonii'al 
Muh ammadan tradition (the so-called IJadith), at 
the death of Muhammad to oiler his condolence to 
he bereaved comj)anionB of the founder of Lsl&m. 
Like the kahbalists in Judaism, the Siifis, or 
mystics, of Isldm lay particular claim to intimate 
companionship with Khidr. Innumerable storiiis 
are told of the opinions, doctrines, and prayers 
entrusted by the prophet to particularly favoured 
Sufis, and many works are declared by their authors 
to he the direct product of liis personal instruction. 
The remarkable closeness between the Jewish 
Elijah legend and the Muhammadan Khidr belief 
may be gauged from the fact that, just as Elijah 
in Jewish sources is identified wdth Fhiriehas, so is 
Khidr in Muhammadan writings, and that, just as 
Elijah in the Talmud, so does Kludr in the M’^uham- 
madan legend appear occasionally in the disguise 
of a Bedawi. Numerous details of a similar Kind 
which can be easily supplied testify to the same 
relationship. 

Owing to the fact that the prophet Elijah is 
mentioned in the Qur’an by name (in the Grieco- 
Syrian form Ilyas), and is described in Biblical 
rather than in post-Biblical colours, the Muham¬ 
madan theologians saw themselves subseq^ueutly 
compelled to make of Khidr= Iliya, on the one 
hand, and of Ilyas, on the other, two distinct per¬ 
sonages. The primitive relationship, however, 
show's itself in the attempt to identify Khidr with 
Eli.sha, the disciple of Elijah, and in the countless 
legends in which Elijah (or, more correctly, Hyas) 
and Khidr appear as inseparable twins. The 
original distinctive function of lK)th Elijah and 
Kludr is clearly revealed in the belief, commonly 
accepted by Muhammadans and illustrated by 
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mnmnerable stories, that, while both prophets are 
entrusted with the task of protecting the travellers 
on their journeys, Elijah is mukallaf f% l-harr^ ‘ the 
guardian of the dry land,’ particularly of deserted 
places, while Khidr is mukallaf ft I bahr^ * the 
guardian of the sea.’ The maritime character of 
Khidr, which the Muhammadans accept as an 
unalterable fact without being able to explain it, 
is preserved throughout the whole field of Muham* 
madan folklore. Down to this day Khidr is essen¬ 
tially the Khaiowad al-huhur, ‘ the one who tra¬ 
verses the seas ’ ; he is the patron of sailors, who 
invoke his aid in time of need ; a sacrifice is offered 
to him when a boat is launched (S. I. Curtiss, 
Primitive Semitic Religion To-day y Germ, ed., 
Leipzig, 1903 , p. xvi f. and p. 111 ). This concep¬ 
tion and the rites reflecting it are still current 
throughout the whole of Syria, and can even be 
traced as far as Northern India. 

The combined figure of the sea-demon Khidr and 
the prophet Fdijah followed in the wake of the 
Muhammadan arms. It is now generally recog¬ 
nized that the conquered nations who were con¬ 
verted to Islam managed to carry with them into 
the new religion many of their former doctrines. 
In a similar way Khiqr became the depository of 
all kinds of ancient myths and popular rites current 
in the lands occupied by Islam. The data on this 
aspect of the Khidr figure are not yet complete. 
As far as Syria is concerned, extremely valuable 
material has been collected by Curtiss (in the 
volume referred to above), and, in part prior to 
him, by C. Clermont-Ganneau {Horus et Saint 
Georges, Paris, 1877 ). From this material it is 
evident that Khidr, as now revered, indeed one 
may say worshii)ped, in Syria, embodies many con¬ 
ceptions of primitive Semitic religion, perhaps also 
including the ancient Babylonian Tammuz cult. 
The whole coast of Syria is dotted with Khidr 
sanctuaries in which sacrifices and the first-born 
of animals are still offered to him. In the crude 
vagueness of the popular religion Khidr has be¬ 
come a divine being. As an unsophisticated Mu¬ 
hammadan innocently put it to Curtiss, ^ Khidr 
is near, but God is far’ {op. cit. p. 111). Through 
the identification with St. George {Mar Jirjls), 
whose origin lay in the same country, new rela¬ 
tions have been created which made our versatile 
prophet acceptable to the Christians, as he is also 
popular among the Jews. 

The oflicial theologians of Islam are, and always 
have been, averse to these excesses of the popular 
Khidr belief. Many of them have insisted—and, 
indeed, have made Muhammad himself declare— 
that Khidr, who, as they were compelled to admit 
(largely because of the canonical account of his 
appearance at the death of Muhammad), was a 
contemporary of the Prophet, died shortly after 
him. This attempt, however, which was directed 
against the extravagant Khidr cult, particularly 
as cherished by the Safis, remained unsuccessful. 
On the other hand, tte theologians had no hesita¬ 
tion in making Khidr a favourite object of their 
.scholarly speculations. Muhammadan literature 
records a bewildering number of conjectures which 
identify Khidr with various figures of Biblical and 
Apocryphal legend. Of these conjectures, which 
are purely the product of unfettered speculative 
fancy, the identifications with the following per¬ 
sonages may be mentioned : Melchizedek, Seth, 
Enocm, Jonah, Jeremiah, Lot, and the Messiah.^ 
Finally, it may be mentioned as a possibility that 
another striking attribute of Khidr, his incessant 
wandering—‘to wander like Khidr’ is a current 
Arabic phrase—is responsible for the name of the 
Wandering Jew. Ahasuerus may be an adapta- 

1 It can be shown that all these personages were believed, 
either in Rabbinical or In Christian legend, to be Immortal. 


tion of Khidr in its Persian-Turkish pronunciation 
as Khisr. 

Litsraturb.— The literature on the subject is extensive and 
extrei*flv scattered. Tiie relations between the Khi(jr legend 
and the Alexander romance are treated in detail by 1. p-fied- 
laender, Die Oiadhirlegende und der Alexanderroman, Leipzig 
and licrlin, 1913 (full bihlic^raphy on pp. xviii-xxiii). For the 
sake of completeness, G. Zart’s essay, ‘ Chidher in Sage und 
Dichtung,’ in SammLung gerneinverstdndlicher V'isseii^cha/t- 
licher Vortrage, new series, vol. xxxii. (Hamburg, 1897), no. 280, 
may be added. Cf. also T. Ndldeke’s note in A RW xiii. [1910] 
474 f. Meijer de Hond, BeLtrdge zur h'rkldi'ung der Elfyi^r- 
legende und von Koran, Surt IS, 59ff., Leyden, 1914, merely 
confuses the Issue. 1. ErIEDLAENDER. 

KHOS.—A race inhabiting the Chitral Valley 
and adjoining country south of the Pamirs, on the 
N.W. frontier of British India. To the K. lie 
Yasin and Gil^it, wiiere the language is Shina ; to 
the W. is Kahristan, where various Indian Kafir 
dialects are spoken; to the N., across the Hindu 
Kush, lie the I’amirs, where the language is 
Iranian ; and to the S. lie a number of small tribes, 
mainly of Shin origin, but partly also Pathan, 
separating them from Inc.ia proper. The kh5s 
(properly Jjos), tc.gether with the Shins of Gilgit 
and the Kafirs of Kafiiistan, are often classed 
together as ‘Darus.'; but this name is properly 
applied only to tho Shins. The present writer 
looks upon all three ats representing the ancient 
PUidrhas. The hah)Is and customs of the Kh6s 
much resemble those of the true Dards, and in the 
present article attention will chiefly be drawn to 
those particulars in which they difler from the 
latter (see Dards, vol. iv. p. 399). 

The Khos are not the ruling class oi Chitral. 
These call them contemptuously Fakir Mushkin, 
or ‘ poor beggars’ (quasi-Arab. Fngir Miskln). A 
superior grade, who are paid servants of the 
Melitar, or ruling chief, of Chitral, are known as 
Erbabzadas (‘ sons of j)Os8es8or8 ’). The tw'o grade* 
intermarry. Above them are the later conquerors 
of the country— i\\Q Adamzadas (‘sons of men’).^ 
The origin of these last is uncertain, but some of 
them at least came from the north, across the 
Pamirs, in the 16th cent. A.D. The Khos have 
imposed their language upon them. 

According to tradition, the whole Chitrftl Valley 
was once occupied by Kafirs, and some Kafir bribes, 
e.g. the Kalashas, still inhabit it. This tradition 
is borne out by the fact that the Kafir dialects are 
much more nearly related to the Shina dialects of 
Gilgit than either of the two groups is to Kh5-war,* 
the language of the Kh6s. The last, although 
undoubtedly belonging to the same linguistic 
group, difi’ers from the other two in some essential 
particulars, such, even, as the forms of the pro¬ 
nouns, in regard to which they agree rather with 
the Iranian Ghalchah language* of the Pamirs.* 
It looks as if the whole tract composing the present 
Kafiristan, Chitral, and Gilgit was once occupied 
by one homogeneou* race, which was subsequently 
split into two divisions by a wedge of Kli6 invasion, 
representing members of a dift’erent, but related, 
tribe coming from the north (cf. Biddulph, p. 168 f., 
for a slightly difl'erent explanation). 

According to Biddulph (p. 73), the KhOs show 
certain physical peculiarities not shared by their 
Dard relations. In personal appearance they may 
be called Aryans of a high type, not unlike the 
Dards, but more handsome, with oval faces, finely 
cut features, and large beautiful eyes, so that 
they would compare favourably with the highest 
type of beauty in Europe. They are famous for 
their long hair, of which they are inordinately 
proud, and in this they diller from their K&fir 

J O’Brien. Gram, and Vocab. of the Khowdr Dialect, p. vi. 

* Galled by Leitner {Languages and Race* of Dardistan) 
* Arnyia,’ a name based on the Shiy word Arinah, employed to 
designate a portion of Yasin where Kho-war is spoken. 

* Cf. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 156. 
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nei^^^hboura, wI»oin tlit'y a( >'le ‘ bnM (p. 6*>)- 1 be 

Avoinen were formerly sou^^'^lif out for then beiiiity 
in tho slave-miirkets of Kabul, I’esbawar, ana 
Ibuiakhshnu. 

The men wear caps hoiirnl roun(i with ft scanty tiirhan, a 
cotton shirt, loose drawers tucked into coloured knitted stock- 
iiiR-s, and soft leather boot+i. The women wear a white silk 
embroidered skull cap, a loose chemise of coarse coloure<i cotton 
stulT, fasLemnjf at the throat and reaching? to the knees, and 
wide drawers. They wear boots and sto<'king'8 like men, but, 
as a rule, only when travellini; (Biddul^di, p. 73 f. ; O’Brien, 
p. vi). It is a common practice (O’Bnen, p. ix) for younjr 
women and ^irls to blacken their faces with burnt powderea 
horn, which is sujiposed to soften the skin and to prevent 
sunburn. 

(freat stress i.s laid upon customary rules of 
politeness. Friends embrace on meeting. An 
inferior always dismounts on meeting a superior, 
and kisses lii.s hand, ddie other then ki.sses him 
on tho cheek {Hiddulj)li, p. 75; O’Brien, p. viii). 
ICxcitable creatures of impulse, the Khos have been 
well described by G. S. Kobertson {Chitrdl, Lon¬ 
don, 1898, p. 6 f.): 

‘ Sensuality of the grossest kind, and murder, abominable 
cruelty, treachery or violent death, are never lonp absent from 
the thon^dits of a people than whom none in the worhl are 
more delij^^htful comjianions, or of simpler, gentler apiiearance. 
So happy seems everyone,—the women are mostly soidiuled,— 
80 lovely are the little children, so much natural politeness is 
met everywhere, that if it were not for the occasional glimpses 
of famished slaves livinpf on fruit or dying of starvation when 
pwt their first youth, a hurried traveller might almoit imagine 
himself in a smiling dreamland.* 

Polo-playing {ghal) is the national game, and is 
played with great dash. It is slightly dilTerent 
from the polo of Gilgit. The ground is long and 
narrow, with low walls at each side, off which the 
ball rebounds in play. A couple of large stones at 
each end mark the goal. The stick.s in u.se are 
very sliort, and the players, going at full speed, 
rea(;h almost to the ground. The losers have to 
do what the winners order—usually dance. Every 
village has its polo-ground, called jnnali (Biddulph, 
p. 84; O’Brien, p. xi). Shooting at a popinjav 
from horseback is also a favourite pastime, ana, 
considering the (dumsiness of tlie weapons used, 
tlie marksmanship is sometimes wondiufully good 
(Biddulph, p. 85 ; O’Brien, n. xi). Other national 
amusements are music and dancing. Feast-day, 
hirtlulay, wedding, or any occasion for a gathering 
servos as an excuse for the latter. Music is 
always played at tlie polo-matches, a goal being 
the signal for a wild nourish and beat of drums. 
Some of their airs are very taking (Biddulph, p. 85; 
O’Brien, p. xii f.). 

Ill former times the religion of the country was 
Buddhism.' A Buddhist rock-cut ligure, bearing 
a Sanskrit or Pali inscription which is not older 
than the 3rd cent, A.D., and is [;rohahIy later, has 
been found about 20 miles north of the town of 


\lib. 103). Corresponding to the Dard Chilt, or 
I festival of the beginning of wheat-sowing, is the 

Kh6 Binisik {ib. 105). . 

When a child is born, the mother is unc ean, 
and no one will eat from her hand for seven days. 
North of the Hindi! Kush the same rule obtains, 
but the period is extended to forty da^s, and even 
the infant may not suck its mother s breast for 
seven days. In some of the higher Chitral clans 
there is a custom that every infant is suckled iii 
turn by every nursing mother of the (dan, so that 
each be(’ome.s it.s foster-mother. 1 here is thus a 
constant interchange of infants going on anmng 
the mothers, for the purpo.se of strengthening 
tribal unity {ib. 81, 83). Marriage ceremonies are 
conducted mindi as among the neighbouring tribes, 
but tho following customs are peculiar to ChitrAl. 

After the Mallih has rea<l the marriage service, the bride is 
led out by her mother, who hands her over to the bridegroom, 
receiving a pre.^ient in exchange. He starts at once for home, 
but, after leading her out, returns alone and deposits a present 
of a sword or a gnn on the hearth. On the other hand, north 
of the Hindu Kush he is t^ken to the bride, and does not go off 
with her till the next day. In (]lilgit the custom is again 
different, as there is a formal ratification of the marriage on the 
third day (ib. 79 f.). Polygamy is practised, and the custom of 
tile levirate is also common, although it is not compulsory on 
tho widow. In Gilgit, on the other hand, it is compufsory 
(ib. 76). Marital infidelity Is extremely common, and the men 
show little lealousy of their wives. In the neighbouring States 
of Hunza-Nagar, where old traditions still prevail, infidelity is 
not regarded as an offence, and custom requires that a man 
should placs his wife at the disposal of his guest. The droit ds 
settjnrur was also in force down to a comparatively late time, 
and even now a man considers himself as highly honoured if 
his wife has attratjted the attention of the Thuin, or tribal 
chief, of either of these two States. At the same time, in 
Chitral, a husband has the right to slay the erring couple when 
he finds them together ; but, should he kill one and not the 
other, he is held guilty of murder (ib. 77). 

The common form of Musalmau interment ia 
now used. A jiiece of Hat stone or slate, three or 
four feet long, is placed at each end of the grave, 
which is neatly plastered over {ib. 82). Super¬ 
stitions are much as in Dardistan. There is a 
general lielief in fairies (cf. EBB iv. 401). Tirich 
Slir, the highest peak (i^,426 ft.) in the country, 
is said to swarm with them, and to them the Khos 
attribute the sounds coming from its glaciers 
(O’Brien, p. x ; cf. Biddulph, p. 59). 

Litkraturk.—A lmost the only source of information re^rd- 
ing the Khos as a people is J. 6iddnlpl., 'lYibes of the Hindoo 
Koosh, Calcutta, ISSO, which contaiiiH a full description of the 
people and a grammar and vocabulary of their lufiyuage. 

D. J. T. O’Brien, Grammar and Vocabulary of the Khowdr 
DiaUct, Lahore, 1895, gives a brief account of Chitral and ita 
inhabitants in the Introduction. These two works have been 
freely utilized In the foregoing account. A vocabulary mixed 
up with much grammatical information is contained in G. W. 
Leitner, The Languages and Races of Dardistan, I^ahore, 
1877. G. A. GRIER.SON. 

KHONDS.—See Kandhs. 


Chitral (Biddiilpli, p. 149), The Kh(3s are now 

Mu.salman.s, mostly Sunni.s, but iu the northern KIERKEGAARD.— I. Relation to his father, 

valley.s, as in nortlierri (Blgit, they are generally —l^dren Aahye Kierkegaard was born at Copen- 
raembers of the Maula’i sect.^ LsMin wa.s intro- hagen on the 5th of May 1813. He wa.s the 
duced about the 14th cent., and the prenent youngest child of Michael P. Kierkegaard, a 
Musalrnan dynasty came from Khorasari in the retired woollen draper in good circumstances, 
16th {ib. 117, 150). The Khos ditler from tlie Dards another of whose sons, P. C. Kierkegaard (1805-88), 
in not hating the cow and in not worshipping the rose to eminence as bishop of Aalborg. The life of 
chili, or junijjer tree {ib. 113, 116; ERE W. 401). Boren Kierkegaard has but few points of contact 
As re;^riird.s festivals, the Dard Nos, in honour of external world; but there were, in par- 

the winter solstice, is called Dnshti, and i.s cele- ticular, three occurrences—a broken engaf^ement, 
brated without bonfires (Biddulph, p. lol). The “'U attack by a comic paper, and the use of a worii 
Dard Bazono, or s])ring festival, i.s not held, but Martensen—which must be referred to as 

the Ganoni, or festival of the wlieat harvest, is having wrouglit with extraordinary ellect upon his 
observed under the name of Phindik {ib. 103). peculiarly sensitive and high-strung nature. The 
'I’he JastandiJeaik, or ‘devil-driving,’ in honour of intensity of lus inner life, again—which findsexpres- 
rhe comi)letion of the harvest, corresponding to the ^ien in his published works, and even more directly 
Dard Domcnika, is celebrated by the firing of guns in bis notebooks and diaries (also published)— 
and shooting at a sheep’s head set up as a mark cannot be properly understood without some refer- 
1 Cf. S. Beal, Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Rscords of the Western ®nce to his father. 

World, lK)n(lon, 1884, i, 119; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's The latter came from a peasant home near Ringk6bing In 
Travels in India, do. Western Jutland, and, as it would seem, was, while yet a 

See ERE Iv. 400. For the Mauli'is see Biddulph, p. 119. mere child, deeply influenced by a Pietistic movement In tb« 
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district. It is probably to be read as a nmiiifestation of his 
sincere and earnest temperainetit, that on(;e, while tendiiifr 
sheep on the moors, the boy Michael, overcome with iuing^er 
and (!old and a sense of loneliness, mounted a hillock and 
solemnly cursed Ood as the dispenser of so wretched a lot. 
Shortly afterwards he went to a situatiotj in (’openliaj^en, where 
he soon bejran to prosper ; but, with iiis natural tendency to 
morbid introspection, strengthened by stern religious feeling, 
he inten>reted his later success as a siyn that he ha<l with his 
boyish curse committed the sin ap^ainst the Holy (Jhost; the 
turn of (he tide showed at once that he had boon presumptuous 
in denying^ (tod’s care of him, ami tliat the sin was too great to 
be punished (as a less grave sin might have been, e.g. by adver¬ 
sity) in tiiis world, d’his idea still further sutTused his religious 
views and his religious life with gloom and inelanclioly, and 
these, again, desc.ended, partly hy inheritance and partly by 
training, upon both of ids distinguished sons. 

Soren, the child of his old a^^e, carne, even as a 
youth, to suriniso that there was some dark secret 
gnawing at his father’s heart, and at length, 
shortly before his father’s death, learned the true 
facts about the curse. The discovery shook him, 
as he says, like an earthquake, lie made a note 
of the circumstance, and put it among his private 
papers, where it was found a considerable time 
after his death ; and, when H. P. Barfod, the 
first editor of his posthumous jiapers, showed the 
note to Bishop Kierkegaard, the latter hurst into 
tears with the cry: ‘That is our father’s history 
and ours also.’ It should be added that the father 
was a man of remarkable intellectual gifts, and 
tliat, with all his severity, he won the devoted 
aflection of his sons, 

2. His personality.—The fundamental and de¬ 
cisive element in Soren Kierkegaard’s personality 
is found by George Braudes in Ids combined rever¬ 
ence and scorn ; by II. Holl'ding (more in accord¬ 
ance with the fact that he was liis father’s son) in 
his melancholy ; by O. P. Monrad, his latest 
biographer, in emotion or passion. Certainly the 
emotional factor—as it forma the decisive element 
in personal character generally—best suggests the 
distinctive feature of Kierkegaard’s })ersonality. 
Tn his j)ul)lished writings and in his journals we 
are in touch with a nature of un\vonted intensity, 
with an inner life at white heat. This is seen in 
his abnormal sensitiveness ; he was touched to the 
quick by things that others might have ignored or 
easily forgotten. Again, while he was admittedly 
the most origin.al ndnd that Denmark ever pro¬ 
duced, his thought seldom operated in cool dialectic, 
but was in its nature ‘ existential,’ expressive of 
his whole personality ; with amazing imajjinative 
fertility he constructs, not chains of reasoning, but 
‘ experiments in ])sychology,’ i.e. persons and situa¬ 
tions de})icting a real, living experience. Similarly, 
religion was for him, not a group of doctrines re¬ 
quiring merely to be believed, defended, or systema¬ 
tized, but a fact making a tremendous demand 
upon life ; the joy of salvation was to be won in 
the most intense appropriation of the truth and 
the most impassioned submission to its claim. His 
natural melancholy was, as already said, partly an 
inheritance, strengthened by his early training, 
and doubtless also by the sickly and infirm body 
with which his impetmnis spirit was united ; but 
it was deepened by his sense of the awful impera¬ 
tive of Cliristianity and his failure to realize it. 
His perfervid nature appears also in the iron 
resolution with which he wrought out his, as he 
thought, divinely appointed task ; for he might 
claim, as few others, that in all his work he had 
striven for but one thing ; and in prosecuting it he 
lost friends, means, health, was mocked by the 
crowd and denounced by the religious, but held on, 
if not serene, yet undismayed, to the end. 

3 . His purpose and method.—What, then, was 
the ‘one thing’ that he willed? As he makes 
clear in Om min Forfattcr-Virksomhed (‘My 
Literary Activity,’ 1851), it was religion ; or, more 
definitely, his one aim was to teach his age what 


it is ‘ to become a Christian.’ Wluin he was about 
tweiity-livii yi^ars of age—after a period of irre- 

Hjton.sihlc life.the discovery of his father’.s .secret, 

and his father’s death, constrained him to live 
more earnestly, and he passed his examination for 
orders and took his degree. About this time, to<j, 
he became engaged, but adhered to the engagement 
for little over a year, being convinced that his 
melancholy (and perhaps something else) unfitted 
him for married life, d'his was, in fact, one of 
tin* turning-points of his career. The broken 
engagement has left its tragic mark on the writ¬ 
ings of his earlier period, hut this was simply 
because it had brought him to see t hat he was not 
as others, and to realize his true vocation, viz. to 
hold up the i<leal Christian life before his contem¬ 
poraries. How was this to be done? Wo shall 
never nmh'rstand the real Kierkegaard, never even 
comprehend rigditly any of his books, until we first 
of all grasp liis propo.sed method—a method not 
fully understood by niinself at first, hut gradually 
revealed t(j him in the course of events. 

His startingq)oir.> M as the conviction that once 
more in Denmark t'le times wei e out of joint; his 
fellow-men were so astray that they could not 
profit hy a direct (ylu')stian message. They were 
all ‘Christians’ -(’hristiaiis hy birth, just as Jews 
are Jews hy birth -but their life was lived on the 
])lane of .sense (the ‘aesthetic’), or, at best, on the 
plane of customary morality. Moreover, Christ¬ 
ianity had been appropriated by philosophy, had 
become part of the ‘ system ’ (Ifegelianism) which 
r(‘du(t(!S existence to thought, and sees unity and 
harmony everywhere. The Church itself had for¬ 
gotten the ideal, and the necessity of personal 
choice ; it preached peace without the sword. The 
situation .seemed to Kierkegaard like that of Greece 
in the a<^e of the Sophists ; and, just aa Socrates 
(who had been the central figure in his graduation 
the.ses on Irony) sought by his ‘ irony ’ to bring his 
hearers to a sense of their own ignorance, and by 
his ‘ maieutic ’ to help them to bring forth truth, 
so Kierkegaard projiosed by the method of ‘in¬ 
direct communication’ to arouse his age from its 
self-content, and lead it—not in the mass, indeed, 
but as individuals—to realize what it is to live, 
and, above all, what it i.s to live the Christian life. 
Where the prevailing mode of thought made all 
easy, he would ‘ make ditHculties.’ And his method 
would bo to take his stand, as did Socrates, beside 
those whom he wished to instruct. He would 
fabricate characters representative of various 
aspects of contemporary life, letting each work 
out his own views. Hence Kierkegaard’s most 
characteristic works are pseiidonymoiis ; he is not 
to be considered as their author, and, indeed, it is 
only when, in the elaboration of his plan, his fabri¬ 
cated personalities approximate to his own stand¬ 
point that he puts his name, as editor, on the 
title-page. 

4, His works,— [a) The ^indirect message.’ —The 
first phase of the ‘indirect message’ appears in 
Enten — Eller (‘ Either—Or,’ Eeh. 1843), a work in 
two parts, A’s Papers and B’s Papers, with Victor 
Eremita as the ostensible editor. A’s Papers are 
eight in number (including ‘ J’hc Seducer’s Diary,’ 
which is not by A, i.e., it is still further removed 
from Kierkegaard’s own position), and (iepict 
various aspects of the ‘a‘sthetic’ life—the life of 
sensuous enjoyment in its most refined form. B’a 
Papers are letters to A, and show how the etliico- 
religious man, in fitting himself into tlie ordinary 
human relations, such as marriage, from a sense 
of duty, really attains to a higher asthetic con¬ 
dition than the aesthetic man himself, whose only 
hope is to realize his state as one of despair, and 
so ‘choose himself,’ i.e. become a personality. B 
closes with a sermon which sets forth the true 
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religious attitude as one 

‘only the truth that '’^^''/personality, 

necessity of decision, 

/or ::'nof so in';,ortanfJ-such wt. the message o/ 

moment Kierkegaard thoi^ht that his 
taik was done. But in writing Ji’s Papers he had 
rmnionally attained to a deeper grasp of ( lirist- 
{anity, and hati come to feel Miat there ys a 
of life lii^her than the ethico-reli^Mous stand- 
poiiit of B, It was now, probably, that he became 
more fully cognizant of his plan, and of what was 
necessary to its development. The hif^dier and 
more distinctively Christian form of reli^uon is set 
forth in Bccven (‘Fear ami dremblin^ 

Oct. 1843), the message of which is ilJii.strated by 
the fact that Abraham was commandc*d to do what 
was ethically wrong, t.«., to kill I.saac, and obeyed 
in virtue of a personal relation to God ; he had 
faith—he staked the earthly, and yet believed that 
he should possess it still, Sucli faith is no common 
or easy thing, but is a relation to the Absolute 
which batlles reason, and can be won ami held only 
in an inliiiite pa.ssion. In Gjentagdsen (‘Bepetition,’ 
Oct, 1843), Kierkegaard .sketches an abortive trans¬ 
ition to the religious sjihere. ‘Kepelition’ is one 
of his characteristic idea,s ; it signilies persistence 
in, and faithfulness to, a chosen course of life, and 
is thus o[>])o 3 ed to the aesthetic standpoint, with 
constancy only in change. But Kierkegaard also 
gives the word a more special meaning - (h<at rather 
of ‘ resurn])tion ’ {Gj^mfdgelsc, ‘inking again’)—im¬ 
plying that each iiigber stnga o( life carrie.s with 
It the lower in a transligured form. Gjcntitgclsen 
tells of a young man who seeks to pas.s from the 
testhetie to tlie religious sphere, but for want of 
a true penitence becomes merely a romanticist; t.c., 
be simply resumes bis old self; and liis case is 
contrasted with that of Job, who humbled himself 
utterly before (Jod, and at last regained all tliat he 
had lost, and more—the true ‘ rej»etition.” 

In Philosop 'tdskt Smulcr (‘ Philosophical Bits,' 
June 1844, by ‘ Joliannes Clirnacu.s,’ with Kierke¬ 
gaard as editor) he come.s clo.ser to his real problem, 

‘ How to become a Christian,’ but so far discus.ses 
only the general que.stion, ‘ How can an eternal 
salvation be based upon a historical event?’ As an 
‘experiment in thought’ his pseudonym argues 
that an appearance of God in time-relations must 
be a ‘ paradox ’ for human reason. Thought must 
find such an a[)[)earance a stumbling-block, and 
may seek either to reject it or to exjilain it—both 
equally in vain. The true procedure of the in¬ 
tellect is to abase itself before the ‘ paradox,’ 
which can be grasped only in the passion of faith. 
Such is the condition of salvation, in regard to 
which, accordingly, the earliest and latest genera¬ 
tions are e.s.sentially on the same ground. Tiio next 
step was to indicate what is at once the pre¬ 
supposition of and the obstacle to the great work 
of faith. This is done in Begrcbet Angest (‘The 
Idea of Dread,’ June 1844), a p.sychological inves¬ 
tigation of the Fall, and so of sin in general. Sin 
is not to be explained scientifically; psychologic¬ 
ally it is preceded by a vague apjirehen.sion (Angest) 
of .something that both attracts and repels, but this 
doe.s not bring us to sin itself, which, as an act 
of the human personality, comes by a ‘ spring.’ 

In Stadier paa Livets Vei (‘Stages on the Way of 
Life,’ April 1845) is given a kind of resume of the 
foregoing books. This work exhibits the three 
spheres of life—the lesthetic, the ethical, the 
religious—and thu.s supplements Enten — ElleVy de- 
velofiing the ideas of Frygt og Boeven and Gjcnta- 
gdsen. The most important section is the third, 


entitled ‘(iuilty-Not Guilty (based, aa are also 
in part Frigft og Herven and Gjentagdsen, upon his 
personal eVpeiiences in eonnexum with his engaj.o. 
merit) a narrative of sutreniig-sullenng ie.suiting 
from the break with the natural life and from the 
fii-n.so ol iriiilt, 

narrative towards tolii'iou in its tiiA’lie-it /onii. 
Isolated horn man, isolated before (.od, he does 
not reach nonce, tor he repie.sents only the approxi- 
tJ 'I'he full sfateineiit of what 

iimtion a Christian is piven in the 

Jfstuttende V viden.ikahduj Ejtery-rift { ' ( oiicl luliiif' 

)%scienti.icyoshscwipt.'..s,to‘i;h_i,o^^ 


Feb 1.8-t6, by the same n.seiiclonyni , 

The .starting point of the laiok is the individuals 
passionate cUire for hU own salva ion and its 
Ll.lcm i.s not ‘Is Christianity true? , but ‘How 
am I to become a Cbrastian ? I be pa.s.sic 


pas.sionate 


am 1 lo ufcu.Mci « Christian , , 
de.sire rejects the proofs from liiblical theology, from 
tl.e e-xistenee of t he Church, and from the philosophy 
which, in identifying being and thought, distorts 
Christianity and subverts individuality. Man may 
construct a logical system ; a system of^existence is 
for God alone. The e.^sential truth of Christianity, 
viz. that the Absolute bos entered into time- 
relations, is a paradox for thought, and can he 
appropriated only by an impassioned faith. 8ub- 
iectivity is truth ; the essential thing is not udu/t, 
but Aow, we believe. 

These works were produced within about four 
years; but in addition to, and concomitantly with, 
the pseudonymous books Kierkegaard had is.sued 
a series of Ojdnjggelige Taler (‘Edifying Dis- 
course.s’) designed for the ‘ individual ’ whom his 
other works miglit have awakened. By t!ies(>, 
moreover, he intended not only to indicate hi.s own 
religious jiositiun, but also to show tliat—should 
it ever be que.stioned—he was a religious wriK'r 
from the outset. J'hese ‘ discounses * are marked 
b^^ the finest spiritual discernment. 

(h) The portrayal of ideal Christianity. —Once 
more KierKegaani believed that his special task 
was linished, and actually thought of seeking a 
rural charge. But now came the sciond event that 
deejfly intlucnced his life and thuuglit. In the 
early forties the Korsar, a satirical journal edited 
by M. A. Goldschmidt, a friend of Kierkegaard, 
while holding up to ridimile everybody else of note 
in Copenhagen, always spoke with something like 
veneration of Kierkegaard’s works. In 1846, Kier¬ 
kegaard invited the paper to attack him too, and 
the challenge was accepted. The Korsar satirized 
him—his person, his clothes, his pseudonyms— 
with pen and pencil. The better class left him in 
the lurch ; the crowd grinned. All this struck 
Kierkegaard to tlie heart; lie saw in it a proof of 
the awful depth to which a ‘ Christian’ people had 
sunk. His scorn for the multitude grew apace, 
and the political ferments of the time at home and 
abroad only served to intensify it. But in this 
bitter experience he won, as he believed, a deeper 
comprehension of Christianity. He began to work 
at a series of distinctively Christian writings, 
mainly in the form of discourses, and published 
under his own name. Pre-eminent among these 
are : Opbyggelige Taler i forskjellia Aand (‘ Edify¬ 
ing Discourses in various Spirits J, Kierlighedtns 
(htrninger (‘ The Deeds of Love ’), and Christelige 
Taler (‘Christian Discourses’)—all of them ‘direct 
messages.’ The first develops the idea that the 
Christian life necessarily involves suffering; the 
second sets forth the absolute demand of Christ¬ 
ianity (‘Thou shall love’)—the inevitable suffer¬ 
ing must not provoke to hate or scorn ; in the 
Christelige Taler, composed of four series of dis¬ 
courses (the third of which bears a motto asserting 
that Christianity does not call for defence, its 
function being to attack), Kierkegaard depicts the 
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Christian life as in its hope, its suffering, its 
earnestness, entirely unconformable to tlie world; 
and in this work we hear, in fact, the hist clear 
note of the coming open challenge to conventional 
Christianity. Tliereafter he wrote Sygdommen til 
Dbden (‘The Sickness unto Death’) and Inddvelse 
i Christendom (‘Practice in Christianity’), but 
delayed their publication for various reasons—his 
respect for J. P. Mynster, primate of Denmark (‘ my 
father’s priest’), his sympathies with simple-minded 
people, and his desire not to arrogate to himself 
a higher Christian standing than he really had. In 
the meantime he published Tvende ethisk-religiense 
Synaa-Afhandlingtr Short Ethico-religious 

Treatises,’ 1849) ; one of them arguing that none 
but an apostle has a right to let himself be martyred 
for the truth, the other setting forth the distinction 
between a genius and an apostle. Then at length 
followed Sygdommen til Dbden (1849) and Inddvelse 
i Christendom (1850)—by * Anticlimacus ’ (indicating 
that they exhibit an ideal of Christianity which 
Kierkegaard himself, who is merely the ‘editor,’ 
had not attained)—his most powerful works. In 
the former he analyzes sin as a state of conscious 
or unconscious despair, as the fatal disease which 
true Christianity alone can cure ; in the latter he 
depicts reconciliation with Christ, but only through 
a personal appropriation of Him in His humiliation 
and sutl’ering, i.e. by becoming contemporary with 
Him in spirit; Ho who said, ‘ Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden,’ was in the 
form of a servant—a poor, despised man ; and faith 
is precisely the resolve, produced by a conscious¬ 
ness of sin as the one bane of human life, to follow 
Him in suH'cring and Immiliation. In Til 
Seluprbvelse (‘ For Self-examination,’ 1851) he sums 
up his concei)tion of Christianity in a popular form. 
The general conclusion of these works was that 
Christendom, existing Christianity, Hie (^diurch, 
was in reality a travesty of true Christianity. 
Kierkegaard hoped—and from conversations •with 
JJishop Mynster he believed that he had good 
grounds tor hoping — that the primate would 
publicly and ollicially concede this ; then would he 
gladly point the way of grace. But Mynster, on 
the contrary, -sv'as bitterly ollended by the works, 
and kept silence. Kierkegaard still waite<l, how¬ 
ever ; and that he too kept silence—for three years 
—must be regarded as a proof of the absolute 
sincerity of his hope. 

(c) Tfie direct attack upon the Church. —The final 
act in Kierkegaard’s life-drama—the dark and 
stormy close—turned upon a word used by H. L. 
Martensen. Bishop Mynster died in January 1854, 
and Martensen, in the funeral sermon, spoke of 
him as a ‘ witness for the truth ’ {Sandhedsvidne) — 
as a link in ‘ the chain of witnesses that extends 
from the apostles’ days to our own.’ Kierkegaard 
had a profound respect for Mynster, but had latterly 
come to feel that the primate embodied in his own 
person that travesty of Christian thought and life 
which the whole series of books from Enten—Eller 
to Indbvclse % Christendom had been designed to 
expose and impeach. That Mynster should now 
be designated a ‘ witness for the truth ’ demanded, 
therefore, a strong protest. Kierkegaard at once 
drafted an article in which he asserted that 
Mynster, far from being a Sandhedsvidne^^ had, in 
fact, completely failed, alike in life and in word, 
to present the Christianity of the NT, one distinc¬ 
tive note of which is ‘suffering.’ This article, 
however, was held over until Martensen was 
appointed to the vacant see, and was eventually 
published in Foedrelandet in December. It made 
a great sensation. Martensen replied, and Kierke¬ 
gaard followed with one philippic after another, 
evoking rejoinders from many hands, and kindling 
a controversy of such fierceness that Danish writers 


compare it with Pascal’s conflict with the Jesuits. 
Kierkegaard then issued successively the nine 
numbers of Oieblikket (‘The Moment T in which 
the master of irony set forth his indicTment of 
existing Christianity in language that none could 
mistake. His standing thesis Tiere was that the 
Christianity of the NT was now simply non¬ 
existent. llis claim was, not that he was a 
Christian, but that he understood what Christ¬ 
ianity was. His demand was ‘honesty’—a frank 
avowal on the Church’s part that it was not Christ¬ 
ian, and he called uj)()n every honest man to sever 
himself from it till that avowal was made. 

The strain was too much for Kierkegaard’s sickly 
frame. The bitterness and ruthlessness of his 
language in these last days were doubtless partly 
due to the pain and weakness which now oppressed 
him. In September 1855 he fainted in the street 
and was taken to a public hospital. Here he was 
occasionally visited by Pastor Emil Boesen, a 
friend from childhood’s days, who found him very 
low, but looking for death with humble trust. On 
one occasion Boesen asked him if he would take 
the sacrament, and Kierkegaard, resolute to the 
last, answered, ‘Yes, rat not from a clergyman.’ 
He died on lltli Novem )er 1855. 

5. His achievement. — Kierkegaard had in an 
extraordinary measure the gifts of poetic passion 
and keen dialectic ])ower. Either alone might 
have sulliced to give him a place among the great 
figures of European literature or philosophy. In 
combination they produced the ‘indirect com¬ 
munication’ and the arraignment of the Church. 
The indirect message pulsates with emotion, but is 
rendered obscure by its dialectic structure ; the 
attack upon the Church moves on logical lines, but 
was virtually a failure by reason of its violence. 
Kierkegaard’s critics have drawn attention to the 
fundamental antinomy in his literary production 
as a whole—his earlier insistence upon the sub¬ 
jectivity of truth, and his later demand for 
unconditional submission to an objective Christ¬ 
ianity. Formally, no doubt, the contradiction is 
glaring; yet one may ask whether it is not 
inherent in Christianity itself. For the Apostle 
Paul, too, everything turns on the objective fact 
that God has become man, and yet all depends 
upon the subjective appropriation of that fact. 
It mvast certainly be ailmitted that the peculiar 
manner in which Kierkegaard developed the two 
sides of the antithesis has served to keep his 
distinctive views outside the main current of 
European thought, though in substance—identified, 
it may be, with other names—they have found 
their own place; we must remember, moreover, that 
what Kierkegaard had in view from first to last 
was not the universal idea, but the individual soul. 
Be this as it may, there remain in Kierkegaard’s 
achievement the keen psychological analysis with 
which he struck at the roots of the ‘ system ’ ; the 
searching presentation of the Christian life as the 
ideal in the light of which the existing Church 
shrivels to a mere travesty ; the often tender and 
always impressive appeal of his ‘ discourses ’; and 
the profound suggestiveness of his doctrines of 
subjectivity, the paradox, repetition, the spring, 
and the necessity of our becoming contemporary 
with Jesus Christ—to say nothing of the brilliant 
style and the lyrical profusion which he brings to 
their expression. There remains also the jiathos 
of his lonely life—that of a great sympathetic 
soul, like Isaiah or Dante—seeking the response 
that never came ; and, last—perhaps CTeatest—of 
all, the absolute self-consecration and singleness 
of purpose with which, in bodily and mental 
suffering, and in ‘ the loss of all things,’ he strove, 
both in his personal life and in his work, to readize 
the ideal. 
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A. (JKIKVE. 

KIN, KINSHIP.—I. Introductory.— 1 . Use 
of term.—At tlie present time the word ‘ kinship" 
is used in dillerent senses by writers on human 
society. In one of these senses, wliieh correspomls 
with the ordinary usage of the English language, 
the word applies to the relationsliip set up by con¬ 
sanguinity, and is dependent ultimately on the 
institution of the family, this term being used for 
the social group consisting of a man, his wife, and 
their cliildren. When used in this way, the term 
may include cases in which the relationship de¬ 
pends on some kind of .social convention, such as 
adoption. By many writers on sociology, on the 
other hand, the meaning of tlie word has been 
extended so as to include, or even ajiply primarily 
to, the relationship set up by common memliership 
of a clan or other similar social grouj). In this 
sense, the meaning of the word is not dependent 
on the institution of the family, but it is applied 
to persons with whom there is no tie of consan¬ 
guinity, or of the equivalent conventional relation¬ 
ship. Every member of an American or African 
clan or of an Australian or Melanesian moiety 
stands in a social relation to every other member 
of his clan or moiety, a relation which involves 
delinite social duties ; and some sociologists u.se the 
words ‘kin’ and ‘ kinship’ explicitly for this rela¬ 
tionship, while still more use the words loosely so 
that they apply both to this group-relationship and 
to that set up by consanguinity or conventional 
membership of the family. The u.se of the terms 
in these widely dillerent sense.s is a potent source 
of confusion, and it is therefore nece.ssary to limit 
the use of ‘kinship’ to one or other of the two 
senses. In this article both kinds of relationship 
are dealt wdth, but the first of the two senses will 
be implied when the words ‘ kin ’ and ‘ kinship’ are 
used in the body of the article. 

2 . Definition.—The fact of kinship can be deter¬ 
mined and delincd in several dillerent ways: by 
consanguinity, genealogy, terminology, or function. 

(1) The least satislactory is cuyisanquinity. 
Among" ourselves such a relationship as that which 
exists oetween parent and child, or between brother 
and sister, can also come into existence by social 
conventions such as adoption {(j.v. ), but among many 
peoples this formation of relationships by social 
processes may be the habitual practice. A con¬ 
sanguineous relationship may count for little or 
nothing unless it has been ratified by .some kind 
of social process, or a social process may result in 
the formation of a relationship between persons 
wholly devoid of any consanguineous tie. 'J’hus, 
in the Banks Islands in Melanesia the relationship 
of parent does not come into existence by the facts 
of procreation and parturition, but it is such acts 


a.s the payment of the midwife, the first feeding of 
the child, or the planting of a (ree on the occasion 
of a birtli that determine who are to be the 
parents of the child for all social purposes. Simi¬ 
larly, among a polyandrous peoj)le like the lodas, 
it may be (lie perlormance of a ceremony during 
pregnancy that determines which of the hus¬ 
bands of the motlnu- is to be regarded for all 
social purpo.ses as the father of the child. Indeed, 
the fact of fatherhood is so strictly determined by 
this ceremony that a male who performs it becomes 
the ‘father’ of the child even if he l>e only a few 
years of age or have never seen the mother before 
he is called upon to take part in the ceremony. 
Kinship cannot be determined and defined by con- 
.siinguinity even among ourselves, still le.ss among 
other peoples. 

(2) Genealogy. —Nearly all, if not all, peoples of 
the world preserve, either in writing or in their 
memories, a record of those with whom they are 
related by consanguinity or by tliose .so(‘ial conven¬ 
tions which, as we have seen, serve the same social 
purpose. Among many peo})les, and especially 
among those of rude culturt;, the knowledge of 
relation-shij) thus genealogically determined is far 
more extensive than among ourselves. Pedigrees 
jireserved in the memories of a rude tribe of can¬ 
nibals may rival, if not surpass, anything which 
even the most enthusiastic genealogist is canable 
of carrying in his mind. Among such peoples it 
is the facts recorded in the peiligree of a person 
that largely determine his u.se of terms of re¬ 
lationship and regulate all the social functions 
which those terms connote. 

(3) If the use of terms of relationship is deter- 
[uined by pedigrees, it follows that the definition 
)f kinship by the terminology of relationship must 
be le.ss satisfactory than by genealogy ; but this 

liird mode of defining kinship is even less valualile 
or another rea.Hon : the terms used for relatives as 
letermined genealogically are precisely the same 
ts those used for the relationships set up by 
membership of the clan or other soidal group, ani 
herefore it is impossible by their means to define 
he tie of kinsliij) in tlie strict se.n.se. 

(4) Function. —Two persons may lie regarded as 
rcin if their duties and })rivileges in relation to one 
another are of the kind usually associated with 
ties of kinship. Thus, a number of social functions 
and psychological ties belong to the relationship of 

larent and child, and it has been held ‘ that those 
unctions and ties can be used as a means of 
lelining kinship. It is evident that such a mode 
jf definition could be of no practical utility even 
n the case of near relatives, and it w’ould break 
down absolutely in the case of more distant rela- 
donships. Any description of kinship must take 
nto account the social functions and psychological 
des which exist betw een kin, but they cannot be 
used as a means of definition. 

'riui genealogical mode, therefore, is that which 
urnishes the most exact and convenient method of 
f3fining kinship. Kinshij) may be defined as rela- 
ionship wdiich can be determined and described by 
[leans of genealogies. As thus delincd, kinship 
^dll be both narrow'er and wider than the relation- 
hip set up by membership of the clan or otJier 
imilar .social group. If, as is now customary,^ 
he term ‘clan^ is used for an exogamous .social 
;roup, it would be only members of the father’s or 
iiotJier’s clan, accordinjj as descent is patrilineal or 
riatrilineal, who would be kin if the term were 
sed for membership of the social group. To take 
specific instance: if kinship were used exclusively 

* B. Malinowski, Tbe Family among the Axutratian Abori- 
ines, Ixindon, 1913, n. 172 f. 

2 See Notes and Queries on Anthropology, London, 1912, 

. 166. 
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for the clan-relationship, the father would not he 
kin where there is inatrilineal descent, nor would 
the mother’s hrotlier be kin where des(tent is patri¬ 
lineal. If, on the other hand, kinship is used for 
relationship determined genealoidtially, botli father 
and mother’s brother will be kin, whatevnir the 
mode of descent, but inemlx^rs of the father’s t>r 
mother’s elan so remote that no genealogical con¬ 
nexion can be traced will not be K'in. 

'The d(*linition of kinship as genealogical relation- 
shij) will also exclude the metaphorical sense in 
Avhudi teimis of relationship are often used by 
peoples at all stages of cuKnre. This article deals 
esnecially with kinship as thus defined, but the 
relationships set uj) by common membership of 
the social gronj) are also considered, e.specially in 
so far as those relationshi{)s are connected with kin¬ 
ship proper. 

II. The terminology of RELA7'I0NSnTP .— 
The collection of terms denoting relationship used 
among a people is usually spoken of as the sy.stem 
of relationshi}) of that people. Such systems com¬ 
prise a definite body of social facts wliich can be 
described, classified, and (;omj)ared with one an¬ 
other. Such comparison 8how\s that the systems 
used by different peoples vary greatly, anci these 
variations are fouml to dencuid on the applicatioti 
of dillei ent princi}tles of classification of rf;Ia(ion- 
ships. For instance, while we class tog('th(‘r tlui 
father’s brother ami tin* mother’s brother under 
the common denomination of ‘ uncle,’ most peo])les 
of the w’orld assign these two relativ(*s to so(‘ial 
classes so distinct and with .such dilli'rent fuma 
tions that their social systems would l>e reduced 
to chaos if they w ere driven to adopt our imxh* of 
classification. On the otlier hand, tw'o rcdatives 
whom we distinguish definitcdy, as the fatluw and 
the father’s brotlun are by nearly all )>eoples of 
rude culture put into one social catc^gory, and the 
social life of tlnvse peoples is such that this mode of 
classification leads to no confusion, but t he common 
nomenclature carries with it an organized system 
of common social funcdions. 

Twm chief vjirielies of system of relatiitnshij) 
are usually distinguished, wdiich, followdng Lewds 
Morgan, are calle<l the classificatory and the 
descriptive, 'bhis distinction is not a happy one ; 
for all systems are classificatory in that t hey class 
together cei tain ndatives, wdiile the term ‘ descrip¬ 
tive’ is unsatisfactory, as many of the systems to 
wdiich it is usually applied, such as our own, are 
not in any way descriptive, while descriptive 
terms are often prominent in the systems called 
clas.sificatory. The classificatory })rinciple is, how'- 
ever, so pronounc'cd and shows itself so cons]>icu- 
ously in a large group of systems used by peoj)les 
of rude culture that it is a fairly apiu'opriate term 
and wdll probably long continue to be used. 

The use of Morgan’s other term cannot be so 
readily justifiisl. His ‘descriptive’ systems in¬ 
clude many which are wholly devoid of a descriji- 
tive character. Thus, if our owm system were 
truly dcscri])tive, we should not speak of a grand¬ 
father or uncle, but should always distinguish 
between the father’s father and the mother’s 
father, and between the father’s brother, the 
mother’s brother, the husband of the father’s 
sister, and the husband of the mother’s sister. 
Such descriptive nomenchature occurs in many 
European and in some African systems of relation- 
sliip, and Morgan justified his inclusion of systems 
like our own in the descriptive category by the 
assumption that they had formerly possessed a 
truly uescriptive character. 

I. The classificatory system. —As already in¬ 
dicated, the special feature of this system is the 
application of its terms to large groups of persons 
80 that in its most complete form no single term 


can be u.sed as the means of distinguishing an 
individual. Thus, the term ‘ brother ’ is not only 
used for .sons of the same father and mother, but is 
also applied to all the sons of the father’s brothers 
and of the mother’s sisters, the terms ‘brother’ 
and ‘ sister ’ in these latter cases being used in a 
similar wide sense. In other varieties of the 
cla.ssilicatory system, the term is used even more 
widely for all the sons of the fal lun ’s sisters and 
of the mother’s brothers, ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ 
being use<l in a similar wide sense. Similarly, tbe 
term ajudied to the father is also u.sed of all the 
brothers of the father and of all the husbands of 
the mother’s sister, ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ being 
again used in the classilicatory sense. One result 
of this usage—-one wliich is a potent source of 
misunderstanding and perjilexity — is that the 
language of a peoi)le wlio follow the classificatory 
system posse.sses no eiiuivalents for our European 
terms of redationshij), so (bat an ac(‘urate trans¬ 
lation of those tejins is im))ossible. Similarly, 
Enropcan languages havc^ no ccjnivalents for the 
terms of a classifu*acory system. ft is, therefore, 
necessary to states v* the outset that, when an 
iMiglish term of relatr, iisbip is used in this article, 
it is to be taken in its usual English meaning 
except wdum dehnitely stated to be used in a 
classificatory sense. 

'I'lu're are several edasses of terms of relationship. 
In the case of em tain relatives, and especially the 
father and mother, it is often the case that one 
term is used wdien addressing such a relative, and 
another f«;rm when speaking of him or her to 
others, d'he terms used in address correspond to 
our familiar terms, smdi as ‘ Eapa ’ or ‘l)addy,’ 
but the distinction between the two kinds of term 
in classiticatory systems is much more rigorous 
than we are accustomed to. 

Another variant is found in some places where 
terms of relationship are used in a collective or 
rccijirocal sense. Thus, a h'ijian highlander will 
address his father’s father as hut, when s[)eak- 
ing of himself and his fatlier as a social group, he 
wdll say t hat they are veitumhiini, using a word 
tumbu, which in other parts of Fiji is a term by 
wdiicb a grjindfather is addressed. 

A feature very wddely present in classificatory 
systems is a peculiar reci]»rocity in tbe use of 
terms of relat.ionsbi]), wliicdi suggests that they 
denote relationshij)s rather than relatives. I’his 
reci[)rocal usage*, which among ourselves is limited 
to relatives of tlie same generation, such as luother, 
sister, and cousin, occurs betw een |)er.sonsof ditVerent 
generations in tbe classificatory system, so that a 
man and his mother’s ])rot)ier or a man and his 
grandchild may use only one term betweem them ; 
there may be only one term for the relationship 
between mother’s brother and sister’s son, or for 
that betw’een father’s father and son’s son. A 
similar usa^e occurs between husband and w ife so 
that there is only one in place of our twm terms. 
It is as if the word ‘ spouse ’ were tbe only term 
in the English language for the partners in a 
marriage. 

It is probably a variation of this principle of 
reciprocity that is seen in a very peoiliar and 
characteristic mode of terminology for ])rotber8 
and sisters. In most classificatory systeiris, two 
brothers use one term, two sisters the same or 
another often closely related term, wdiile a brother 
and sister use a wholly difl’ereiit tijrm. A similar 
custom is general in tbe nomenclature for brotliers- 
and sisters-in-law : tw o men use one term, two 
sisters tbe same or a different term, while a man 
and woman use still another term or other terms. 
This feature also characterizes the nomenclature 
for cross-cousins in some Fijian systems. Looked 
at from another point of view, this character- 
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istic of classificatory systems means that the use 
of a term of relationship does not depend merely, 
as it does with us, on the sex of the person 
addressed, but also on that of the speaker. Thus 
a man may use one term for his sister and a 
woman another; similarly, a man may use one 
term for his sister’s son and a woman a quite 
difl'erent term for hers, and men and women may 
use different terms for their ^grandchildren. In 
some cases, even, a father and mother may use 
different terms for their child. 

Another feature which is very general in classi* 
ficatory systems is the use of different terms for 
certain relatives according to age. This is especi¬ 
ally frequent in the case of the relationshii>s 
between brothers and between si.sters, while 
frequently the brothers of the father, and less 
fre(}uently the sisters of the motlior, are denoted 
differently according as they are older or younger 
than the father or mother. This practice occurs 
only very rarely, if at all, in the case of the 
relationship between brother and sister, and is 
very exceptional in the case of the mother’s 
brothers or the father’s sisters. Thus, systems 
are very frequent in which there is a term for 
elder brother (man speaking) and elder sister 
(woman sneaking); another lor younger brother 
(man speaking) and younger sister (woman speak¬ 
ing), but only one reci})rocal term is used both for 
brother (woman speaking) and for sister (man 
speaking), irrespective of age. 

Two varieties of this practice occur : in some 
cases the usage is determined by the relative ages 
of those who use the terms, while in otlicr cases it 
is determined by the ages of the children of some 
more or less distant ancestor. In the latter case, 
a man will address a relative as elder if the latter 
belongs to an elder branch of his pedigree, even if 
he (the speaker) is the older in years. These 
usages may be distinj^ished as dependent on age 
and seniority respectively. 

Still another feature very general in classiticatory 
systems is the presence of a rigorous distinction 
between relatives through father and mother. Tliis 
is especially frequent in the case of those whom we 
call uncles and aunts, and less frequently applies 
also to grandparents and grandchildren. 

One result of these various peculiarities of the 
classilicatory system is that it usually posse.sses 
a far richer terminology than exists among our¬ 
selves or other European peoples. Thus, even 
witliout distinctions according to age, it is 
theoretically possible to have sixteen different 
terms for the different varieties of the grandparent- 
grandchild relationship; two each for father’s 
father, father’s mother, mother’s father, and 
mother’s mother, one term of each pair being used 
by the grandson and the other by the grand¬ 
daughter ; and, similarly, two terms each for son’s 
son, son’s daughter, daughter’s son, and daughter’s 
daughter, one term of each pair being used by the 
grandfather and the other by the grandmother. 
There is no known system of relationship in 
which all these sixteen possible terms are present, 
but in some Fijian systems as many as eight 
of them are in use, the absent terms being 
those which depend on the dill'erence in sex of the 
grandchildren. 

The richness of terminology of classificatory 
systems may also be increased by the presence of 
terms for relationsliips for which we have no 
special designation. Thus it is common to find 
special terms used beween men who have married 
sisters or between women who have married 
brothers, and special terms may also be used 
between the parents, or even between the grand¬ 
parents, of a married couple, marriage between 
two persons thus setting up a relationship between 


their parents or their grandparents which is of 
sufficient social importance to lead to the use of a 
special term. 

If the principle of reciprocity is in full action, 
so that two persons of different generations use 
only one term for each other, the number of 
terms will be diminished ; but, even so, most cla.ssi- 
ficatory systems are very rich in terminology. 

It i.s also common in the classificatory system to 
find relatives classed together whom we distinguish. 
Some of these clas.silications, such as the father’s 
brother with the father or the mother’s sister 
with the mother, are due to the working of the 
classificatory [irinciple, and are found in nearly all 
classificatory systems, but there are others which 
occur only liere and there. Thus, the mother’s 
brother is frequently denoted by the same term as 
the father-in-law and the fatlier’^s sister’s husband, 
or the father’s father may be classed with an elder 
brother, or the father’s sister’s son with the father. 
Most of these correspondences in nomenclature can 
be shown to be due to special forms of marriage, 
and will be considered more fully in the various 
sections of art. Markiage ; all that need be noted 
here is that features of this kind introduce an 
element of complexity into classificatory systems of 
relationship which combines with their variations 
in richness of nomenclature to give these systems 
an immensely greater variety than is found in 
European systems. This variety is so great, and 
there are so many gradations, that any systematic 
grouping of classificatory systems is far from easy ; 
but certain main distinctions are [lossiblo. 

2 . Varieties of the classificatory system.—In 
his great work on the Sf/ste)ns of Consanguinity 
and A ffinity of the Hmnan Fajuily, Morgan con- 
.sidered three main varieties of the classilicatory 
system — the Ganowanian system found in N. 
America, the Turanian in Asia and some yiarts of 
Oceania, and the Malayan in Polynesia—but the 
Ganowanian and Turanian systems were found to 
be so similar that he regarded them as forming 
one variety, the Malayan forming another. Though 
the name w'as badly chosen, the Malayan system 
has much right to be regarded as a special variety. 
Moryan drew his chief example from the Hawaiian 
Islands, and hence we may caW \t the Alawauau 
system. It occurs also among the Maoris of iSew 
A<aihind and probably in other parts of Polynesia. 
It is a very simple system, in which the classi¬ 
ficatory principle is carried to an extreme degree, 
so that all relatives of the same generation are 
classed with brothers or sisters, all of the previous 
generation wdtli the father and motlier, and of the 
generation before that with the grand j)aront8, so 
that in the Ifaw'aiian Islamls, excluding relatives 
by marriage, there are only fifteen terms of re¬ 
lationship altogether. 

There is, how-iwer, no hard and fast line between 
this system and the more usual forms of the 
classihcatory system. Thus the system of Eddy- 
stone Island in the British Solomons differs only 
in the fact that, while all relatives of the genera¬ 
tion older than the speaker are classed with the 
father or mother, one relative in the generation 
following the speaker, viz. the sister’s son, is 
distinguished from the rest. 

A more definite principle of classification can be 
based upon the special features derived from 
different forms of marriage. Thus, the cross¬ 
cousin marriage (see Marriage) produces a 
number of special features which enable tlie system 
of a place where this marriage is practised to be 
recognized at a glance. Similarly, other sjiecial 
forms of system dependent on forms of marriage 
can be distinguished, though numerous gradations 
are possible owing to the fact that the special 
features dependent upon a form of marriage often 
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Persist after tlio iiiarria^^c has ceased to bo prac¬ 
tised, and their disai)pearance may he so gradual 
that no line can be drawn between a system 
dependent on a given form of marriage and one in 
which the evidence for such dependence is delinitely 
absent. Again, systems of rclation.shi})may depend 
on more than one form of marriage, such systems 
being, as a rule, very complex. 

If special varieties of tlie classificatory system 
are thus dependent on social institutions such as 
marriage, the (luestion arises whether its general 
character has not been determined by some form 
of social organization, and there can be little doubt 
that it has been derived from the clan. Wherever 
the clan exists, classificatory terms of relationship 
are useil, and they are not only applied to ])ersons 
with whom definite genealogical relationshii> can 
be traced, but they are also used to denote member- 
ship of the clan. Thus, all the men of the clan of 
the speaker and of his own generation are classed 
in terminology with his brothers. If the clan is 
natrUineal, all men of the previous generation of 
his clan are classed with his father, and all of the 
succeeding gemu'alion with his sons. Similarly, 
all the men of his mother’s clan and of her 
generation are classed with his mother’s brother, 
and all the men of the succeeding generation with 
his mother’s brother’s children. 

Moreover, most forms of tlu^ classificatory system 
possess certain features which suggest tliat tlicy 
may have arisen out of that special form of the 
clan system which may be called the dual organ- 
imtion, in which a tribe or other community con¬ 
sists of two exogamous moieties. The chihfren of 
the father’s brothers and of the mother’s sisters are 
classed with brothers and sisters, while the cliihlren 
of mother’s brothers and of father’s sisters are 
classed together, but distinguished from brothers 
and sisters ; this is a mode of classilicat ion which 
would be tlio natural result of the dual organiza¬ 
tion. If the term ‘classificatory’ is regarded as 
unsatisfactory, one would be justified in speaking 
of the group of systems to which this name is 
usually ap])licd as ‘clan systems.’ 

3. Morgan’s descriptive system.—The systems 
classed together by Morgan as descrijitive show a 
number of varieties charaeterized by the dillerent 
degrees in whicAi Uie deseii\ilivo priueiple is in 
action. A fully descriptive system would contain 
a number of terms denoting single poisons or very 
small groups of persons, and all oflier relatives 
would be named by combinations of these jiriinary 
denotative terms, Tlie Celtic and hlsl.honian 
.systems appear to be examples of this descriptive 
usage, in which many relatives, including tiic grand¬ 
parents, uncles, aunts, and cousins, are described 
by their relation to the father and mother. 

At the other end of the scale come siicli languages 
as English, which arc completely devoid of any 
descriptive character, but consist exclusively of 
denotative and classificatory terms. 

An intermediate variety is found among the 
peoples who speak Arabic, in which there are 
simple denotative terms for the grandparents and 
for the brothers and sisters of father and mother, 
while the wives and children of the latter are 
indicated by descriptive terms ; thus, tlio mother’s 
brother being khdl, the mother’s brother’s Avifo is 
marat khdl, his son ibn khdly and his daughter 
bint khdl. 

Morgan classed such systems as our own with 
the descriptive variety, because he inferred that 
they had once had this character. It is, however, 
far from satisfactory to class together systems 
which dill'er so widely from one another. In spite 
of the objection that all terms of relationship are 
in one sense denotative, such systems as our own 
might be classed together as • denotative,’ while 


the term ‘descriptive’ might he rcs<M-v(‘(l for those 
systcmis in wliich description is prominent, 'riiese 
dillerent systems might also he named by means 
of tlie forms of social striictiiie from whicli they 
are derived. Our own system and those of most 
Teutonic and Romance languages contain a number 
of terms wliich can l)e used of one person and of 
one person only, and the persons thus delinitely 
indicated are the memhers of the family (a social 
group consisting of a man, his wife, and their 
ehildren). I'he more remote from the family 
the relationship i.s, the less definite becomes the 
nomenidature. Such systems are (dearly founded 
on the social institution of the family. It is only 
for those persons who lorm part of the family that 
an exact system of nomenclature is necessary. 
Such systems might appropriately be called 
‘family’ systems. 

Such a system a.s that of the Arabic language, 
on the oLlier hand, show's the past or [iresent exist¬ 
ence of a state of s(»ciety in wdiiidi sonu', sjx'eial 
motive exists for the ch^'lr distinction of brothers 
and sistcr.s of the father and nn^ther as well as 
of their wives and children. Smdi social motives 
are to he fonnd in some form of the kindred or ex¬ 
tended family, and it has been suggested ^ that these 
systems migiit be called ‘ kindred ’ systems. 

It is an intciosting illustration or the neglect of 
the su]>jcct of relationship by sociologists that only 
recentl y has any atteni})t been made to use Idnro})eaii 
systeinsof relationships as instruments for the study 
of social organization. When the lesson taught by 
the study of tlie classificatory system has been 
learnt, much light will he throwm on tlie nature of 
Indogermanic and Semitic social organization by 
means of the tcirniinology of relationsliip. 

4. Geographical distribution of relationship- 
systems.—(1) Europe .—Most of the Romance and 
Teutonic languages possess systems of relationship 
in whicli denotative terms are prominent and from 
w'hich descriptive tei nis are absent. The systems 
of these peojdes are of a siinnle character, possess¬ 
ing relatively few terms ; only in Trench is there 
any sign of distinctions according to age. In 
the j)ast, liowever, lMjro[)oan languages w'ere richer 
in nomenclature, Anglo-Saxon, Middle Iligii Gor¬ 
man, and Latin distinguishing the hrothcr.s and 
sisters of the father fiom those of the inoUie.r - 
relatives now classed together. The Latin system 
was an extremely deiinite example of a denotative 
or family system, but it is possible that it was 
largely a legal product, and that a less strictly 
scientific nomenclature w'as in use among the 
people. The L'ollic languages present high de¬ 
velopment of the deserij)tive principle, and this 
principle also shows itself to some extent in tlie 
ocamliiiavian languages. 

Slavi(3 systems of relationship are in the main 
denotative, but some of tliom present features of a 
classiticatory kind. Thus, in Bulgaria the father’s 
brother’s son is called otchic.Jut. brat^ or ‘ brother 
throngh the paternal uncle,’ being thus classed 
witli, and at the same time distinguished from, a 
brother. Similarly, in Roland cousins are classed 
with brothers or sisters, but distinguished by terms 
referring to their relationship through an uncle or 
aunt. In I’oland also the grandfather’s hiothers 
may be classed with the grandfather, and the terms 
used for the father’s and mother’s brothers arc also 
applied to the cousins of the father or mother. 
Tdiese features suggest that Slavic systems are 
not very far removed from a classificatory form, 
tliat tliey are classificatory systems in which 
special denotative terms liave come into use for 
tlie brothers and sisters of father or mother, but 
their children still show' by their nomenelature that 
they were once definitely classed with brothers and 
1 Rivera, Kinship and Social Organisation, p. 80. 
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sisters. In this connexion it is interesting that 
some Slavic systems, such as the Bulgarian 
show the distinction between elder and younger 
brothers which is so characteristic of the classili- 
catory system ; thus, in Bulgaria there are special 
terms for the younger brother and younger sister 
of the Jiusband. 

The Magyar system has many features which 
distinguish it in a striking manner from other 
European systems, and shows many points of 
similarity with certain systems of N. America, 
and possibly also with tnose of northern Asia. 
Especially striking in this respect is the presence 
of delinite terms for elder and younger brother and 
for elder and younger sister, and the classifica¬ 
tion of uncles and aunts with elder brothers and 
sisters. Another feature of interest is the wide 
use of a term unoko^ in the designation of cousins 
and uncles, which seems to show the existence of a 
mode of social grouping in which descendants of a 
grandparent are classed together. 

The Finnish system ditl'crs much less from Indo- 
gerrnanic systems, and tiie linguistic character of 
some of tlie terms suggests that this is the result 
of modification [iroduced through the present en¬ 
vironment of the people. According to the list 
furnished to Morgan, the Esthonian system is 
characterized by a very high degree of develop¬ 
ment of tlie descriptive principle. 

The Turkish system resembles the Magyar to 
some extent, the dillerences being probably due to 
Arabic influences. 

The Basque language preserves the use of a single 
reciprocal term between orotlicr and sister, a feature 
so characteristic of the classificatory system as to 
suggest that the whole system must once have had 
this character. 

(‘2) A frica. — Most of the peoples of the northern 
part of this continent have been influenced by the 
Arabic system, the special features of which have 
already been described, (flosely similar systiuns 
are found among the Shilluks, Dinkas, and other 
Nilotic peoj)Ics. TJiese .^ys(ems are likewisi.^ cliar- 
acterized hy the use of sp(;eial distinctions for 
half-brothers and sisters, arising out of the practice 
of polygyny. This feature is also [iresent in the 
systems of the Bantu i)eo[)les, which difl'er, how¬ 
ever, from the Nilotic systems in being delinite 
examples of tlie classificatory principle with com- 

1 )lexities dependent on certain forms of marriage.'^ 
n \V. Africa, on the other hand, the available 
evidence yjoinls to the absence of the classificatory 
system, its mode of nomenclature being largely 
descriptive.^ 

(3) Asia. —8ome of the peoples of Asiatic Turkey 
appear to use systems of relationship of the same 
kind as the Turks and Magyars, with decided 
traces of Arabic influence, while the Armenian 
system is descriptive. 

The systems of northern Asia are definitely of a 
classilicatory kind, approaching the Hawaiian type 
in the north-eastern part of the continent. The 
system of the Tungus classes the elder brotliers of 
a man with his father’s younger brothers—a feature 
similar to those characteristic of the Magyar 
system. 

The Persian system is largely descriptive, and 
the use of terms borrowed from Arabic for uncles 
and aunts suggests that these relatives had origin- 

1 The present writer is indebted for his knowledge of this 
term to Mrs. Singer and Mr. L. K. Kiss. It is remarkable that 
none of the terms in which this word o.’ciirs were included by 
Paul Ilunfalvy in the li.st which he drew up for Morgan. 

2 See esp. J, Roscoe, The Baganda, hondon, ]S)il, p. 128 ; and 
H. A. Junod, The Life of a BoxUh African 2'n6<j, Neuchiitel, 
1912-13, i. 217. 

8 N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the Edo-speaking 
Peoplei of Nigeria, Ijondon, 1910, pt. i. p. 112, and Anthro¬ 
pological Report on the Ibo-spcaking Peoples of Nigeria, do. 
1913, pt. i. p. 72. 


ally no distinctive terms; but this would leave open 
the question whether the previous nomenclature 
was classificatory or descriptive. 

All the Dravidian languages, and probably most 
of the other languages spoken in India at the present 
time, use the classificatory system, but this appears 
to have been absent from Sanskrit, which had to 
some extent a descriptive character. 

The systems of the Burmese and Karens are not 
only delinitely classilicatory, but they show an 
extreme development of the clas.siflcatory principle 
which brings them very near to the Hawaiian 
form. 

The Chinese system resembles those of Burma in 
its higlily developed classilicatory character, but 
with the important difference that in any one class, 
such as ‘brother,’ a number of distinctions are 
made according to the line of descent to w hich a 
relative hedongs. The Chinese system has carried 
out the method of classilication on s])ccial lines, and 
may he regardeti as a highly specialized variety of 
the Hawaiian form of cJas.siticatory system. The 
Japanese use a classilicatory system approaching 
the Haw^aiian type, but, in place of tlie further 
development of tlie classilicatory character W'hich 
has taken place among the Chinese, there apjiears 
to be a movement in the denotative direction. 
Little is known of the nomenclature of relation¬ 
ship of the Malays or of other peoples of the 
Mam}^ Archipelago. 

(4) Oceania. — In New^ Guinea and Melanesia the 
classilicatory principle is universal. Their systems 
show’ very great variety, duo jiartly to ditl'erent 
degrees of simpJitication in the direction of the 
Haw’aiian form, partly to the influence of numerous 
peculiar forms of mariiagih 

Mc)st Polynesian systems are of the Haw'aiian 
type ; but some, such as the systems of Tonga and 
Tukopia, show forms irilcniK'diate between the 
Haw'aiian and the more usual forms of the classili¬ 
catory system. 

(5) Australia .—The systems of this continent 
are clrcs-sihcatory, and are characterized hy great 
ri(‘hness of nomenclature, hut hy few of the com¬ 
plexities which are so general in Melanesia. The 
relationship of Australia is closely connected with 
the elaborate system of social groups known as 
matrimonial classes, whieli seem to be only sys¬ 
tematizations of tlic classilicatory system. They 
seem to form a highly specialized mode of putting 
the classilicatory principle into action in the 
regulation of marriage.^ 

(0) America. — Cliielly through the w’ork of 
Morgan w'e have a larger collection of material 
from N. America than from any other part of 
the w'orld, and w ith one exception all the recorded 
.sy.stems are deliniti ly classificatory, wuth all the 
main features, including the distinction of age, 
well developed. These systems are subject to 
much variation, dei)ending partly on the occur¬ 
rence of changes in the direction of the Hawaiian 
system, partly on the classing together of certain 
relatives, probably as the result of certain ancient 
forms of marriage. At present, however, this 
subject has received so little attention that these 
features may be found to depend on social condi¬ 
tions diflcrent from those which have determined 
similar features elsewhere. There seems to be 
a tendency in N. America to class together rela¬ 
tives of difl’erent generations if of one clan, and it 
is possible that tliis may explain certain features 
which elsewhere depend on forms of marriage. 

The single exception to the subjection to the 
classificatory principle is formed by the Eskimos, 
w'liose system is chiefly denotative and descriptive. 
The brothers and sisters of the grandparents are 
classed with the grandparents, and the children of 
1 A. R. Brown, JRAl xliii. [1913] 143fl. 
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cousins with nephews and nieces, and on those 
grounds Morgan assigned the Eskimo system to 
the classilicatory category ; but it is less classili- 
catory than such European systems as the Bul¬ 
garian and Magyar, which it resembles in the use 
of distinctions for age. Like these systems, it has 
classilicatory features which ])(>int to its having 
once been a classilicatory system which has now 
been greatly rnodihed in the denotative and de¬ 
scriptive directions. 

At present we have no exact knowledge of the 
system of relationship of any S. American people. 

III. Social functions of relationship.— 
These may be grouped under three heads: duties, 
privileges, and restrictions. An examination of 
the social functions of relationship shows that a 
given relative may be subject to an obligation to 
perform certain social actions, or may l>e allowed 
to perform certain actions which are not permitted 
to others, or may not be permitted to perform 
actions which are allowed to others. 

The very important place which these functions 
of relationsliip take in the culture of many peoples 
may be illustrated by contrasting them with similar 
functions found among ourselves. In our own 
society it is the duty of a father to provide for 
his child up to a certain age, but it is very dillicult 
to state in any exact way the social actions which 
are included under the term ‘ provide.’ The iluties 
of a father may be put under two heads : his legal 
obligations, and thosii which devolve upon him by 
custom, the latter differing greatly in different 
ranks of society. The duties of a child towards 
his father are even less dehnito and obligatory, 
and, when we pass to more distant relatives, their 
social functions become so indefinite that they 
can hardly be said to exist. Many may regard 
it as a duty to help all those related to them¬ 
selves by the exercise of social interest, if not in 
a more material way, but such duties are in no 
way obligatory, and are not even sufficiently 
habitual among all classes to allow them to be 
described and classified. If we study the past of 
our own society, however, we find that the social 
duties of relatives have been much more definite, 
the best known of these duties being that of 
assisting in the payment of we.rgeldy or blood- 
money, the proportions of this payment due from 
relatives of different kinds being very strictly 
regulated. 

In other European countries the duties of rela¬ 
tives are more delinite and more strictly regulated 
than in England, one such function in France, 
for instance, being that of taking part in a family 
council. 

Among such peoples as the Hindus and Chinese 
the social functions associated with relationship 
are very^ definite and strictly regulated, this regula¬ 
tion being especially obvious in those cases in which 
social institutions, such as marriage, are associated 
with much ceremonial. 

It is, however, when we pass to peoples of ruder 
culture that the social functions of relationship 
reach their highest degree of definiteness and 
strictness of regulation, and among these peoples 
definite duties, privileges, and restrictions are not 
limited to the parents or other near relatives, but 
are present, and may even be more numerous and 
definite, in the case of other relatives, such as the 
husband of the father’s sister or the son of the 
mother’s brother. Sometimes the duties and privi¬ 
leges associated with relationship seem to have 
become the basis of important social institutions.^ 

Before considering these social functions in 
detail, we may point out the definite relation be¬ 
tween the presence of social functions and the 
terminology of relationship. In such a region as 
1 See A. M. Hocart, JRAl xlili. 101 fl., 109 ff. 
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Oceania, there is a definite correlation between 
the presence of special terms for relatives and 
social functions. It is only when such a relative 
as the mother’s brother or the father of the son’s 
wife has definite social functions that a special 
term is applied to him, distinguishing him from 
other relatives. There is reason to believe that 
one relative is distinguished from another in 
nomenclature only if his social functions produce 
a need for this distinction. At present we have 
little information about the social functions of 
relationship in other parts of the world, but the 
rule wdiich holds good of Oceania will probably 
be found to be of general application. 

I. Parents and children.—In general, we have 
little definite knowledge concerning the social 
regulations connected with parent and child. 
Among peoples who use the classificatory system 
these relatives do not ap})ear to be subject to such 
clear-cut regulations as occur with other relation¬ 
ships. It is possible, however, that this may be 
due only to lack of interest in this relationship 
on the part of the collector of ethnographical data. 
The presence of special regulations connected with 
such relatives as the motlier’s brother or the mother- 
in-law i.s apt to attract tlie attention of the investi¬ 
gator and lead him to neglect the more homely 
relationship of parent and child. Nevertheless, 
there is a certain amount of evidence derived from 
the comparison of the duties of parents with those 
of other relatives. In general, it would seem that 
the relations between parents and children associ¬ 
ated with the classificatory system are much like 
those which exist among ourselves. The father 
and mother provide for the child, feed, clothe, and 
train him, while the child obeys his parents and 
assists them in their occupations. There are, 
however, delinite exceptions. Thus, among many 
peoples, while the duty of obedience to the father 
may exist, it is nevertheless a matter of explicit 
social regulation that this duty is less obligatory 
than in the case of other relatives, such as the 
mother’s brother. Disobedience to the father is 
explicitly recognized as a privilege, and may per¬ 
haps even be an obligation. Similarly, there may 
be definite restrictions on the conduct of father 
and child, as in the Banks Islands, where a father 
and son should not eat together. The social func¬ 
tions of the mother must also be judged chiefly 
by the exceptions. In some societies the duty of 
suckling is not confined to the mother, but other 
women have a right to share in this function, 
and cases are known in which a child is definitely 
removed from all social contact with the mother 
at a certain age, sometimes as early as three 
years. In general, however, it would seem that 
the social relations existing between parents and 
children among peoples who use the classificatory 
system differ but little from those customary among 
ourselves. 

2. Brother and sister.—Here, as in the case of 
parents and children, we have little knowledge 
concerning social functions except in those cases 
where there are definite restrictions. In some 
societies the restrictions between brother and 
sister are of the most rigorous kind, being examples 
of the custom usually Known as ‘ avoidance ’ (see 
below). In several parts of Melanesia a brother 
and sister are not allowed to speak to one another 
or even see one another, and this avoidance may 
be so strict that it continues after death, a man not 
being allowed to enter a house in which his dead 
sister is Ijdng. Avoidance between brothers is not 
known to occur in any pronounced form, but in 
Lepers’ Island in the New Hebrides a man may 
not laugh in the presence of his brother, and this 
practice is probably to be associated with the 
custom of avoidance. 
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3. Mother’s brother and sister’s son.—Specia 
customs aHsociated with tliis relationship are ver;) 
frequent among tliose wlio use the classilicator^ 
system, and the importance of the distinction o 
tne mother’s brother from the father’s brother i 
shown by the fact that such special functions are 
quite unknown in connexion with the latter re 
lative. 

Among many peoples who use the classilicatorj 
system the mother’s brother is dehnitely respon¬ 
sible for tiio welfare of the cliild, for his upbringing 
and training for adult life. He may take the 
chief place, or at any rate a more important place 
tiian tlie father, in the ceremonies which accom¬ 
pany social events, such as naming, the assumption 
of the lirst clothing, circumcision, initiation, and 
marriage. The duty of obedience to the mother’s 
brother may be so strict that a boy will at one 
respond to any command, however contrary to his 
own 'wishes. A man and his sister’s son often shar' 
their pro]u‘rty in common, and there is little doubt, 
even if the practice no longer occurs, that in 
Melanesia they once had their wives in common. 

In other cases a man’s sister’s son has the right 
to use, or even to take for Ids own use, any of the 
possessions of his uncle. This right has reached 
Its highest development in Fiji, where the rights of 
the sister’s son, or cdsu, of a chief over the property 
of his uncle extend to the property of all the 
subjects of his uncle, so that the va.m of a chief is 
able to take for his own use any of the property, 
as well as the women, of the district over which his 
uncle rules. 

The close relation betw'een a man and his mother’s 
brother is natural in a state of mother-right, in which 
tliese persons necessarily belong to the same social 
group. The relation is often found, how’ever, in 
combination with patrilineal institutions, in which 
cases it is probably a survival of an older matri- 
lineal condition (see Mothpr-KIOHT). In other 
cases the special position of the mother’s brother 
may be the result of other social institutions (see 
Marhia(JK). 

Mother’s brother’s wife.—Sometimes there are 
definite privileges or restrictions on conduct in con¬ 
nexion with this relative, but these are usually the 
result of her position as a potential wife (see 
Markia(;h). 

5. Father’s sister.—Special privileges in con¬ 
nexion with this relative have been recorded only 
in Melanesia, Polynesia, and India, hut probably 
occur elsewhere. In Melanesia tliis relative is 
especially honoured, but with this honour rules 
of avoidance are sometimes associated, while the 
relationship resembles that between a man and 
his mother’s brother in that to some extent a 
woman and her brother’s child have their property 
in common. In India this relative is important 
chielly in marriage ceremonial (see Marriaok). 

6. Father’s sister’s husband. -Special conduct 
towards this relative has been recorded only from 
Melanesia, where it forms an extreme examj)le of 
the joking relation (see below), a man being tlie 
natural Imtt for the wit and practical jokes of his 
wife’s hrof her’s son. 

7* Cousins.—Rules of conduct between cousins 
are best known in the case of those, often called 
cross-cousins, who are the children of brother ami 
sister. Where special rules of conduct exist be¬ 
tween those of diflerent sex, they are usually the 
outcome of the potential relationship of husband 
and wife. 

8. Grandparents and grandchildren.—Sometimes 
the graiullather has a special position of authority, 
while in other cases definite ceremonial duties in 
connexion with his grandchild may be assigned to 
him. 

For relatives by marriage see Marriage. 


9. Avoidance.—Many of the restrictions on the 
conduct of relatives have in common the feature 
that relatives avoid one another or avoid certain 
modes of comluct, and these restrictions are often 
grouped together as customs of avoidance. Those 
customs have attracted especial attention from 
anthropologists in the case of relatives by marriage, 
and will be again considered in the art. Marriage, 
but their general character may be discussed here. 

They are very various in kind. In the most 
extreme cases relatives must never be in tlie 
presence of one anotlier. The avoidance may be 
so strict that a person who has to avoitl a relative 
will not even enter a village where this relative 
is living, and in the extreme ease of Lepers’ Islaml 
in Melanesia tlie avoidance between brother and 
sister persists after death. In other cases tlie 
avoidance is less absolute. A person may leave 
a house into which a relative enters, or, if relatives 
who should avoid one another meet, they may get 
out of each other’s way suthciently to (msiire that 
they do not touch one another, or they may pass 
with averted eyes. 

Sometimes avoidance includes the total prohibi¬ 
tion of speech, or relatives may speak to one 
another only so long as they do not see one 
another. In other cases, relatives may sp(;ak to 
one another at a distance, or conversation may he 
limited to strict matters of business, and it is only 
familiar conversation that is di.sallowed. Another 
manifestation of avoidance is that relatives may 
not u.se certain words or expressions when sjieaking 
to one another. 

A custom which .seems to be related to these 
(uistoms of avoidance is the prohibition of the 
]>er.sonal name, not only when relative's sjxuik to 
)ne another, but when one sjieaks of the other in 
his absence. Tliis jirohihition a))j)lics not only 
to relatives who avoid one another, hut often to 
a much wider circle of relatives. In other eases, 
the avoidance may aj>ply only to sj)ecial acts, e.g., 
touching the hea*!, taking a load trom another, or 
approaching a relative wlien he is sitting. 

Customs of avoidanci' are more frequent, and 
usually more strict and elalxirate, between per¬ 
sons of ditrerent sex than between those of the 
same sex, and it is certain tliat they are often 
associated with the idea that sexual relations 
between those who avoid one another are liable to 
lake place. In some parts of Melanesia certain 
datives of ditlerent sex will jiractise avoidance 
>nly so long as sexual relations have nut taken 
place between them, and the practice of, or failure 
to practise, avoidance will be a sign to all of the 
nature of the relations existing between the per¬ 
sons in question. This association of avoidance 
with the possibility of sexual relations seems to 
bo especially delinite in the case of relatives by 
marriage, but there is little doubt that the associa¬ 
tion is al.so present in connexion with the avoid¬ 
ance between brother and sister, and that, where? 
his avoidance is present, sexual relations between 
brother and sister are recognized as liable to occur, 
t would seem as if one of the functions of customs 
)( avoidance is to ensure that sexual relations 
hall not occur between certain relatives. The 
iresence of these regulations in connexion with 
ertain relatives and not with others shows that a 
tendency towards sexual relations is present in the 
>ne case and not in the other. They suggest that 
be relations now so strictly forbidden that the 
lersons concerned are not even allowed to see or 
})eak to one another must once have occurred 
requently, if not habitually and as an organized 
)ractice, between those who now avoid one an- 
>ther. The fact that similar avoidances exist 
Kitween persons of the same sex shows, however, 
hat the prohibition of sexual relations is not the 
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only factor in the production and maintenance of 
thene customs. In Melanesia tlie avoidance be¬ 
tween male relatives is less pronounced than 
between relatives of different sex, and usually 
applies only to such actions as one approaching 
when the other is sitting down, or one taking a 
load from the shoulder of the other. I'liere is 
much reason to believe that these customs are the 
result of social relations arising out of the inter¬ 
action and fusion of peoples. 

10 . Privileged familiarity.—In Melanesia cus¬ 
toms exist which seem to be the converse of those 
of avoidance. Customs of avoidance prohibit any 
kind of familiarity between certain relatives, while 
the customs now to l>o considered enjoin such 
familiarity and make it a regular and habitual 
feature of conduct. In the Hanks Islands, for 
instance, the relation of the custom to avoidance 
seems to be shown by the fact that one of the 
most frequent forms which avoidance takes is the 
prohibition of the custom of joking. In tluise 
islands the highest development of such joking 
occurs in the case of the husband of the father’s 
sister. Whenever a person meets this relative, it 
is not merely his [)rivilege, but it would setmi 
almost his duty, to jeer at, insult, or play prac¬ 
tical jokes upon him. In the cases oi other 
relatives, this mode of behaviour seems to be less 
habit ual. It is possible in these islands to arrange 
relationshi])s in a series, from the husband of tlie 
father's sistc.r at one end to the wife’s mother at 
the other, in which there is a gradual transition 
from a condition in which joking is habitual to 
one in whicli not only is it absolutely forbidden, 
but the social relations are of a kind which remove 
all ojtportunity for its occurrence. 

The only other peoj)le among whom this organ¬ 
ized system of joking has been recordeil are the 
Crow and Ilidatsa Indians of N. America,* but in 
their case it would appear that the jirivileged 
joking is practised between memlxus of certain 
(‘Ians rather than between certain relatives. It is 
pmsons whose fathers Ixdong to the same clan 
who are allowed to play practical jokes upon one 
another. 

Jsee also INHERITANCE (Hebrew) and Inherit¬ 
ance (I’eutonic). 

LiTKrtATUHK.—-Lewis H. Morgfan, fins of Consanguinity 
and Ajjiniiy of the Ilumnn (Smithsonian Contributions 

to Knowledife, xvii., Washington, 1871), Ancient Society, 
Ivondon, 1877 ; J. Kohler, Zur Urgeschichte der Khe, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1897 ; A. L. Kroeber, JRAl xxxix. [19091 77tT. ; J, G. 
Frazer, Totemisin and Exogomg, London, 1910, Psyche's 
Task‘d, do. IQl.'l (for avoidance); W. H, R. Rivers, Kinship 
and Social Organisation, do. 1914, History of Melanesian 
Society, Cambridy;e, 1914. \V. H. R. RiVERS. 

KINDNESS.— I. Etymology and usage.— The 

etymology of the word ‘ kindncs.s’ (connected with 
A.S. cynde or cunde^ ‘natural’ or ‘in-born,’ O.E. 
fenindnys, ‘ generation,’ ‘ nation ’; cf. Lat. genus) 
indicates the original meaning of the word as 
equivalent to ‘kinship,’ ‘near-relationship’ (see 
OED, S.V.), or the natural right or title derived 
from birth. Afterwards it came to be used of 
natural aptitude or inclination ; and, linally, of 
(1) the quality of being kind, and (2) kind feeling 
or affection, c.g., S. John.son, Lives of the Eriglish 
Poets, ed. G. B. Hill, Oxford, 1905, i. 89 (‘ Milton ’): 
‘He left the university with no kindness for its 
institution ’ (quoted in OED). The objective use 
of an act prompted by kind feeling {e.g., ‘a kind¬ 
ness’ or ‘kindnesses’) easily followed from the 
above usages. In general, kindness, whether 
viewed as a subjective qualit^y or as manifested 
objectively in outward behaviour, word, or act, 
carries with it varying shades of goodwill, which 
may be expressed in such terms as friendliness, 

1 R. H. Lowie, Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, ix. [1912] 204. 


m(*rcifnln(‘ss, generosity, thoughtfulness, and the 
like. It is oj)po.sed to the si)irit of liarshneas, 
unrelenting anger, or hauteur, vengeance, callou.s- 
ness, etc. 

2 - Ethics. — As a manifestation under special 
conditions of a fully developed justice, or benevol¬ 
ence [q.v.), or love {q.v.), the virtue of kindness 
occupies a high place in the ethical teaching of 
both OT and NT (see HDB, art. ‘Kindness’). It 
is associated with the character of God in such 
passages as 1 S 20*-*, 2 S 2® 9^, Neh 9*“^, Ps 3H*, and 
Is 54^- ***, where Tra, ofttm used with the suggestion 
of hospitality, is applied to the dealings of God 
with men. hhirther, as connected with the Christ¬ 
ian doctrine of the Fatherhood of (lod, it finds 
expression in Lk 15^^, Mt 5'*®, Ac 14*^. In the 
teaching of oiir Lord the .spirit of kindness is in¬ 
culcated in various direction.s— e.g., a.s one with 
the forgiving disposition (Mt as the love of 

enemies or i>ersecutor 8 (Mt b*"*), as an exhibition 
of the law of mercy overriding legal enactment 
(Lk 13*® 14*'® [in relation to the Sahhath]), as a 
tenderness towards litrle children or habeas 
Lk 18*®), and in the ‘golden rule’ (Mt 7**) as de¬ 
fining our general treatment of humanity. Such 
paral>le 3 as tin- Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, 
the 'Two Debtors, or Dives and Lazarus illustrate 
kindnc.ss in action. Similarly, it hnds expression 
in apostolic ethics— e.g., Ro 12***, 1 Co 13^—and 
elsewhere, while it calls forth a whole group of 
beautiful woixls, like (R<^ 3*^, Gal 6 ****, 

2 Co (P, (7ol 3*'^, Fph ‘2^, d’it 3^), (piXaudgcvirla (Ac 
‘28'b d'it 3^), (PiXadeXepLa (Ro 12 ’^ 1 Th 4», He 13*, 

1 1’ P^, 2 P V), dyaOioaf-n (Ro 15**, Gal Eph 5», 

2 Th 1 **), the last of which ditl'ers from its synonym 
Xpr}crT6T'q<; in expressing a more active type of good¬ 
will, bojiitas as compared with beuiguitas (R. C. 
Trench, Eyri. of the NT^, London, 1880, p. 231 f., 
wiio quotes Lightfoot on (Jal 5'^^ to that effect). 
We may a<l(l to the above list 4>iXo^euia (Ro 12 **) 
and (piXo^evos (1 Ti 3C Tit 1 ®, 1 P 4**) as indicating 
a form of kindness— h()S})itality to strangers— 
commended by the apostles to the early Church. 

The doctrine of the divine Fatherhood may lead, 
as has frequently been noted, to a one-sided con¬ 
ception of God’s nature. God’s (piXavOpujirLa is a 
kindness that coexists with ‘wrath,’ tlie eternal 
hostility of perfect Holiness to evil. It is not to 
be interpreted as ‘softness and sentimentalism.’ 

‘The mere ainial)ility of “ le bon Dieu ” of mnc'h modern 
opinion is but one step removed from tiie moral indifference of 
Omar Khayydm’s “ liood Fellow”’ (W. 11. Moljerly, in Founda¬ 
tions, London, 1912, p. 279, referring to the liubdiydt, Ixiv. ; 
‘He’s a Good Fellow, and ’twill all be well ’). 

The Christian conception of kindness marks 
a great advance on Greek ethics. Perhaps the 
highest conoej)tioii of benevolence is to be found in 
Aristotle’s portraiture of the iXevOipLo^, or liberal- 
minded man, in Eic. Eth. IV. i. 16 f., where never- 
thele.ss ‘ we do not find a wmrd about benevolence 
or love to others as prompting acts of liberality’ 
(A. Grant, The Ethics of Aristotle^, London, 1866, 
ii. 60). The chiims of others do not enter into 
the activity of Aristotle’s virtuous man, for whom 
‘the first requisite to nobleness seems to be self- 
respect’ (ib. 59). Kindness, like caritas, begins at 
home— i.e.y as a virtue of kinship. In geiuTal, 
‘one touch of nature makes the whole world kin ’ 
(Shakespeare, Troilus and Crcs.nda, HI. iii. 175) ; 
but it is in the family that the virtue of kindness 
hnds its earliest sphere of influence. The love 
of the mother for her child is the original ethical 
source of the law of kmdncss in human life. 

‘Love for children is always a prior and stronger thing than 
love between father and mother’ (Drummond, Ascent of Man, 
London, 1894, p. 392). 

Drummond finds in the struggle for the life of 
others the ethical princii)Ie which many observers 
eliminate from the cosmic process. The emergence 
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of affection or kind ness from the circle of the 
home is due to the adv’ance in ethical conception 
which accompanied the moral progress of mankind. 
It was seen that kindness narrowed to a circle 
might readily become a vice. 

‘Mollis ilia educatio, quain indtilg-entiam vocamiis, nerves 
omnes et mentis et corporis fran^it' (Quintilian, Inst. i. ii. 0). 

It may rightly be argued, as J. II. Muirhead has 
done {hheinents of Ethic^^^ London, 1904, p. 199), 
that 'love of humanity is the best guarantee 
against the exclusiveness which turns family 
dtiection into a vice.^ It is the function of * justice 
touched with emotion ’ to extend the relationships 
of human beings from those of mere contract to 
actual friendship or love. As a disposifion of the 
character or as a practical outcome of the humani¬ 
tarian spirit, kindness of temper, of .speech, and of 
act is a potent civilizer of liuman intercourse. To 
it belong the ideas of courtesy, cheerfulness, good 
humour, and hospitality, tlie desire to make the 
best of all, irrespective of social status, to behave 
so as to cause people to feel at borne in the society 
to which they belong or have been introduced, to 
diffuse the spirit of radiant goodwill and sympathy, 
and to ])ractise all ‘the chivalries of the Christian 
gentleman.’ The full ethical history of kindness 
would deal witli the various motives and sanctions 
by wdiicli a primitive sentiment developed into a 
duty which embraced the realm of human and 
animal life. In Cliristian ethics ‘the cup of cold 
water’ (Mt 10 ^^) is the syml)ol of the everyday 
habit of charitableness, which is expressed with 
striking emphasis in contradi-stinction to the old 
law of revenge in the precept ‘Give to him that 
asketh thee’ (Mt ; see C. Gore, Sermon on 
the Mount, London, 1896, ch. v.). Even quixotic 
kindness may on occasion be justified as a Clirist- 
ian duty : the classic example is the bisliop’s 
treatment of Jean Valiean in Lcs Mis^rables. 
‘Indiscriminate charity^ (see art. Ciiarity), on 
the other hand, is not Christian, inasmuch as it is 
a mere ‘indulgence of our feelings of compassion 
with little trouble to ourselves and at the expense 
of society’ (Gore, loc. cit.). Furthermore, the 
higher ethic demands a certain delicacy of method 
and manner in the doing of a kindness. 

The truly kind man ' knows for how much the manner, be¬ 
cause the heart itself, counts, in doing a kindness, ife goes 
beyond most people in his care for all weakly creatures ; judg¬ 
ing, instinctively, that to be but sentient is to poHsess right*’ 

(W. H, Pater, Marins the Epicurean^, London, 18U8, ii. 7). 

If the kindness of the Christian ideal founds a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
it will likewise support a Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and protest against 
unnecessary inhumanity in vivisection. Indeed, 
the riglits of all dumb creatures to kind treatment, 
as passages (quoted alx)ve show, is an integral 
feature of Christ’s teaching, besides being a certain 
corollary of His broad humanity. Browning is 
but expressing the Christian standpoint in this 
matter when he says ; 

‘God made all the creatures and gave them our love and our 
fear. 

To give sign, we and they are his children, one family here’ 

(Saul, vi.). 

3 . Psycholog’y.—To the i)sychologiHt kindness 
is a subjective emotion owing its development 


and practical manifestations to the nature of the 
object or stimulus whicli acts on it. There is a 
difference of opinion among experts as to wliether 
tender emotion is primary or otherwise ; but the 
former opinion is now more generally held. The 
maternal instinct which conn)els a mother to 
rotect and cherish her child is common to the 
igher ranges of animal life, and was probably 
transferred to members of the other sex. Infanti¬ 
cide among savages might seem to negative this 
theory; but, in replying to this objection, W. 
MacDou^^all [Introaudion to Social Psychology^, 
London, 1912, p. 69) writes : 

‘There Is no feature of savage life more nearly universal than 
the kindness and tenderness of 8a\ ages, even of savage fathers, 
for their little children. All olwervers are agreed upon this 
point. I have many a time watched with interest a blowl- 
thirsty head-hunter of Borneo sperifling a day at home tenderly 
nursing his infant in his arms. And it is a rule, to which there 
are few exceptions among savage peoples, that an infant is only 
killed during the first few hours of its life. If the child is 
allowed to survive but a few days, then its life is safe; the 
tender emotion has been called out in fiilk r strength, and has 
begun to be organized into a sentiment of parental love that is 
too strong to be overcome by prudential or purely selfish con¬ 
siderations.’ 

The same writer combats Bain’s view that tender 
feeling is a.s purely self-seeking as any other 
leasure, and i)ronounces it to be ‘ a gross libel on 
unian nature.’ The extensions of this primary 
impulse from the relationship of a mother and her 
child are almost endles.s. It has a marked asso- 
oiation with the emotion of pity on the one hand 
and moral indignation on the other, especially 
in relation to tlie .sight of heli)less sutfering, the 
sounds or cries of pain or distress, and, imagina¬ 
tively, to the woe.s depicted in some moving 
romance. Here (lisgu.st or aversion caused by 
the .sight of blood or wounds is overcome by the 
impulse of kindness, as in the case of the Good 
Samaritan. With tlie priest and Levite of the 
story, neither pity nor disgust ripens into the 
impulse to succour. Kindness is an element 'of 
the system of emotional dispositions that con¬ 
stitutes the sentiment of Jove ’ (MacDougall, 0 /?. cit., 
p. 123). In its active manifestations it is really a 
complex emotional state. The germ is tender 
emotion, but tender emotion tinged with pity, 
moral indignation, or sympathetically induced 
pain or pleasure, as the case may he That such 
emotions appear to be innate in some people is 
a matter of experience. Cf. the Scots proverb, 

‘ Kindness comes o’ will: it canna be coft ’ (t)ought). 

On the other hand, it is also a psycliological law 
that reciprocation intensities sentiment. Some 
instincts die for want of 8ati^faction ; ‘ the milk of 
human kindness’ tends to foster a corresponding 
impulse in those to whom it is imjiarted; cL 
Sophocles, Af 522: 

^apix xdpiv yap tariy rj risrova' dti. 

And * kindness, nobler ever than revenge ’ 
(Shakespeare, As You Like It, iv. iii. 130), is one 
of those altruistic impulses which bind the human 
family together and ennoble the social order. 

Litbratcru,—I n addition to the authorities quoted above, 
the following may be congulted : H. Sidgwick, Methods of 
Kthicsfi, lAjndon, 1901, bk. iii. chs. iv., viii, ; J. R. Seeley, 

Ecce HorruA^, do. 1876, chs. xix., xx.; F. G. Peabody, Jsaus 
Christ and the Social Question, New York, 1901 : J. Butler, 
Sermons, ed. J. H. Bernard, Loudon, 1900, xl., xii. ‘Upon the 
Love of our Neighbour.’ It. MaKTIN PoPK. 
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Introductory (A. E. Crawley), p. 708. 

Egyptian ((L Foucart), p. 711. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 715. 
Indian (L. H. Gray), p. 720. 

KING (Introductory).—The title ‘king’ is diffi- 
(‘ult to define, except in rather broad terms. The 
history of the institution of ‘ kingship* is similarly 


Iranian (L. C. Casartelli), p. 721. 

Muslim (C. DE Vaux), p. 723. 

Semitic (A. S. Tritton), p. 725. 

Teutonic and Litu-Slavic (O. Schrader), p. 728. 

complex ; various lines of social evolution have 
produced it at ditlerent times and in different 
ways. The following definition may be accepted 
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as applying to modern times : ‘ king * is ‘ the usual 
title of the male soverei^ ruler of an independent 
State, whose position ie either purely hereditary, or 
hereditary under certain legal conditions, or, if elec¬ 
tive, is considered to give to the elected the same 
attributes and rank as those of a (purely or partly) 
hereditary ruler.’^ In English history the term 
‘ king ’ first appeared as the name of chiefs of the 
Anglo-Saxon kins. The O.E. cyning^ cynOf or 
cing seems to imply the ‘representative’ ot the 
cynn. Each tribe elected its cyning from a ‘ royal ’ 
cynn. When Wessex rose to predominance in the 
10th cent., these tribal kings disappeared, and the 
Wessex king was the representative of tlio Angel- 
cynn. 

The Greek ^aaiXevs, the Latin rex, the Persian 
shah, and the Hebrew present other aspects 

of the institution. The early Greek Apa^ is an 
ethical rather than a political term. In ^aaiXeus 
and rex there are proofs of priestly office and sur¬ 
vivals of magical duties. The reasons for the 
abolition of the monarchy by the Komans remain 
somewhat obscure. It is a remarkable fact that 
the term rex was practically a tabued word ever 
afterwards. To avoid it, the emperors adopted 
such designations as imperaior a.nd prinreps. The 
Oriental ideas of a divine king, as exem])lifiod by 
Persia, China, and Japan, hardly auffi(;e to explain 
the horror of the Roman attitude. The religious 
aspect of kingship is to be seen in the Hebrew 
ttielek. 

I. Origins.—Anthropological research has lately 
revolutionized opinion as to the origin of kingly 
office. Without excluding the elements of leader¬ 
ship, organization, and generalship in war, J. G. 
Frazer has established by a long array of facts the 
theory that among primitive peoples it was the 
medicine-man, the shaman, or public magician 
who laid the foundations, at least in part, of the 
kingly office. 

‘ Beffinning: m little more than a simple conjurer, the medicine¬ 
man or magician tends to blossom out into a full-blown god and 
king in one.’ 3 

R. H. Codrington observes of the Melanesian 
political system ; 

‘ Tlie power of chiefs has hitherto rested upon the belief in 
their supernatural power derived from the spirits or ghosts 
with which they had intercourse. As this belief has failed, in 
Uie Banks’ Islands for example some time ago, the position of a 
chief has tendad to become obscure ; and as this belief is now 
being generally undermined a new kind of chief must needs 
arise, unless a time of anarchy is to begin.’ ^ 


Here the spiritual and temporal powers are com¬ 
bined in one person. In other cases there is a con¬ 
vergence of the two. 

Thus, in New Guinea, ‘chiefs have not necessarily super¬ 
natural powers, but a sorcerer is looked upon as a chief’ and 
In Matabele land the power of the witch doctors was as great as, 
if not greater than, the king's.® 


It is true, in a logical sense, that the dual rule of 
the pope and the emperor in mediceval Europe is a 
case of division ; historically it was a case of acci¬ 
dental competition, the spiritual power aiming at 
I)olitical ascendancy. This result had been antici¬ 
pated in lower cultures. Centuries later in date, 
out ages earlier in evolution, the Pelew Islanders 
provide an instructive example. 

‘ In some of the islands the god [a man possessed by a divinity] 
is rioliticAl sovereign of the land ; and ... is raised to the same 
high rank, and rules, as god and king, over all the other chiefs.’« 

Two psychological tendenciea may be traced in 
these elemental ideas about the divine king or 
human god : a veneration for authority and a belief 
in magic. The intense feeling of loyalty shown by 

2 J^’FrLer, The Magic Art, lyondon, 1911, i. 876. 

8 The Melanesians, Oxford. 1891. P- 

4 J. Chalmers, in Ja I xxvli. [1897-98] 334. 

5 L. Decle Three Years in Savage A/rica, Jxindon, 1898, 


p. 164. 

6 Frazer, Magic Art, t. 389, 
der Pelauer’ in A. Bastian, A 
k^LfuU, Berlin, 1888, i. 30 ff 


quoting J. Kubary, ‘ Die Religion 
ll^lei aus Volks- und Menschen- 


the Jacobites is a modern instance of the former 
tendency ; popular beliefs about the supernatural 
power of the pope and even the priest among 
Roman Catholic peasants are an instance of the 
latter. 

The Siamese language has no word ‘ by which 
any creature of higher rank or greater dignity 
than a monarch can be described ; and the mission¬ 
aries, when they speak of God, are forced to use 
the native word for ‘ king.’^ ‘ In India every king 
is regarded as little short of a present god.’^ 
Among the Battak of Sumatra there rules a king 
who is held to be a god.® The Sultan of Menang- 
kabau was worshipped similarly.■* In the Soutn 
Sea region the same ideas prevailed. The king of 
Tahiti was identified with the gods of the land.® 

Frazer’s view has its most luminous illustration 
in the Malay beliefs collected by W. W. Skeat. 

‘The theory,' he concludei, ‘of the real divinity of a king !• 
Mid to be held strongly in the Malay region. Not only is the 
king’s person consi<lered sacred, but the sanctity of his body is 
■uppoeed to communicate itself to his regalia and to slay those 
who break the royal taboos. Thus it it firmly believed that any¬ 
one who scrioutly offends the royal person, who imitates or 
touches even for a moment the chief objecte of the regalia, or 
who wrongfully makes use of the insignia or privileges of royalty, 
will be ic<fna daulat, that is, sti ack dead by a sort of electric 
discharge of that divine power which the Malays suppose to 
reside in the king’s person and to which they give the name of 
daulat or tanoiity. The regalia of every petty Malay state are 
believed to be endowed with supernatural powers ; and we are 
told that “ the extraordinary strength of the Malay belief in the 
supernatural powers of the regalia of their sovereigns can only 
be thoroughly reali.sed after a study of their romances, in which 
their kings are credited with all the attributes of inferior gods, 
whose birth, as indeed every subsequent act of their after-life, 
i.s attended by ths most amazing prodigies." Nowit is highly 
sigmilcant that the Malay magician owns certain insignia wnich 
are said to be exactly analogous to the regalia of the divine king, 
and even bear the very same name. ... It seems, therefore, to 
be a probable inference that In the Malay region the regalia of 
kings are only the conjuring apparatus of their predecessors 
the magiirians. ’ • 

2. The supernatural aspect of king-ship.—Turn¬ 
ing to8pecialaspectsof thecnriouspereonaf inffuence 
which 18 the prototype of the divinity that ‘ dotli 
hedge a king,’ and to some extent of his political 
power, we find the primitive king (or tribal or clan 
chief) to be very often not so much a representa¬ 
tive of his people as a puppet responsible for their 
welfare and the course of nature aetermining it. 

‘ At Rome and in other cities of I^itium there was a priest 
called the Sacrificial King or King of the Sacred Rites, and his 
wife bore the title of Queen of the Sacred Rites, In republicAii 
Athens the second annual magistrate of the state was called the 
King, and his wife the Queen ; the functions of both were re¬ 
ligious. . . . Many other Greek democracies had titular kings, 
whose duties, so far m they are known, seem to have been 
priestly.’7 

Again, Asia Minor in historic^al limes was ‘ the seat of various 
great religious capitals peopled by thousands of sacred slaves, 
and ruled by pontiffs who wielde<i at once temporal and spiritual 
authority, like the popes of mediwval Rome. Such priest-ridden 
cities were Zela and Pessinus. Teutonic kings, again, in the 
old heathen days seem to have stood in the position, and to 
have exercised the powers, of high priests. 'The Emperors of 
China offer public sacrifices, the details of which are regulated 
by the ritual books. The King of Madagascar was high-priest 
of the realm.' 8 

Such cases are complete prototypes of priestly 
rule as it has occurred in Hebrew and European 
society, but they derive from the exactly analogous 
authority of the savage sorcerer, who establishes 
an unofficial, but imperative, influence over native 
credulity. The fact is interesting that, where the 
ruler, either in primitive or in modern times, has 
not combined religious duties with political office, 
the credulous public have often treated him as a 
priest or a god. The fact indicates a more or less 

1 E. Young, The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe, London, 1898, 
P- 142- 

2 M. llonier-Williams, Relxgions Thought and Life in India, 
London, 1883, p. 259. 

8 Tijdschrift voor Nederlandseh Indie, iii. [1870) 289. 

4 W. Marsden, Sumatra London, 1811, p. 376 f. 

8 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches^, London, 1832-36, lii. 108. 

« Frazsr, Magve Art, i. 898, 862. 

7 Ib. i. 44 f. 8 Ib. 1. 47 f. 
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permanent association l>etween authority and super 
natural j)ower in the popular mind. 

The primitive sorcerer and the primitive ‘king,’ 
his successor, were associated with the regulation 
of natural forces and the course of the seasons, 
'rorriis e(|uivalent to ‘ god ’ or ‘ king ’ are regularly 
applied to tin* sorcerer of the seasons, just as his 
powers are demanded of the political ruler. Ke- 
sponsihility for the social welfare is balanced by 
social veneration. 

‘The kinj; of Ix>anK'o is honoured by his people “ as thonph 
he were a )^od. . . . They believe that he can let them have 
rain when he likes ; and once a year, in December, which is the 
time they want rain, the people come to be^ of him to grant it 
to thrm.” ’ 1 Among the Wanyoro of Central Africa, ‘ the great 
dispenser, he who has absolute and uncontrollable power over 
the rain, is the king; but he can divide his power with other 
persons, so that the benefit may be distributed over various 
parts of the kingdom.’ The Barotse on the Zambesi believe 
‘ that a chief is a demigod, and in heavy thunderstorms the 
Barotse fi(^< k to the chief’s yard for protection from the light¬ 
ning. I have been greatly distressed at seeing them fall on 
their knees before the chief, entreating him to open the water- 
nots of heaven and send rain upon their gardens. . . . The 
king’s servants declare themselves to he invinoil)le, because 
they are the servants of God (meaning the Rajah 

Brooke, the English ruler and benefacti)r of Sarawak, was re¬ 
garded by his subjects as possessing magical powers for social 
welfare. ‘Once when a European remarked that the rice-crops 
of the Samhan tribe were thin, the chief immediately replied 
that they could not be otherwise, since Rajah Brooke had never 
visited them, and he begged that Mr. Brooke might be induced 
to visit his tribe, and remove the sterility of their land.’3 To 
come nearer home, 'it w'as the belief among the ancient Irish 
that when their kings acted in conformity with the institutions 
of their ancestors, ttie seasons were favourable, and that the 
earth yielded its huit in abundance; but when they violated 
these laws, that j^lague, famine, and Inclemency of weather 
were the result.’^ 

The last case, among others, indicates that a 
.social inertia lias its enect in producing such de¬ 
pendence upon responsible persons. It is so in the 
relations of people and jiriest, and of labour and 
capital. When science is yet unborn, results mete¬ 
orological are believed to be in the control of human 
rulers, on the same lines as are social happenings. 

The power of the people against the ‘king’ is 
very early exemplilied. Primitive folk dealing 
with a defaulting magic-king are not unlike the 
Commonwealth dealing with Charles i. The dill'er- 
ence is one of education. 

In W. Africa, ‘when prayers and offerings presented to the 
king have failed to pro<mre rain, his subjects bind him with 
ropes and toke him by force to the grave of his forefathers, that 
he may obtain from them the needed rain.’* If harvest fails in 
Loango, the king is deposed.8 ‘Fetish kings’ are common in 
Africa ; they aflford remarkable Instances of the combination of 
religious and civil power. On the Grain Coast there was one 
who was regarded as ‘ resjionsible for the health of the com¬ 
munity, the fertility of the earth, and the abundance of fish in 
the sea and rivers ; and if the country suffers in any of these 
respects [he] the Bodio is deposed from his office.' 7 

Put into modern term.s, this is merely dis.satis- 
faction with the government, whose permanent, 
and in many cases nominal, head is a king. 

Pojmlar resentment for failure to fullil respon.sihle 
functions has gone further. 

‘In the time of the Swedish king Domalde a mighty famine 
broke out, which lasted several years, and could be stayed by 
the blood neither of beasts nor of men. Therefore, in a great 
popular assembly held at Upsala, the chiefs decided that King 
Domalde himself w-as the cause of the scarcity and must be 
sacrificed for good sea-sons. So they slew him and smeared 
with his blood the altars of the gods.'8 When the Chukchi 
suffered from a pestilence, the shamans persuaded the people 
that the chief must be slain.® 

3 . Departmental kings. — The association of 
sacred or magical functions ‘ occurs,’ says Frazer, 

I FVazor, op. cit. i. 396, quoting authorities. 

^ F. S. Aruot, Garenganze, Ixmdou (18H9], p. 78. 

8 H. IjOw, Sarawak, London, 1H48, p. '2W.). 

4 J. O’Donovan, The Book of Rights, Dublin, 1847, p. 8 n. 

9 J. B. I.Abat, Relation hiatorique de L’Ethiopie occidentale, 
Paris, 1732, ii. 172 f. 

8 A. Bastian, Die deutscha Expedition an der Loango-Kxiata, 
Jena, 1874, i. 354. 

7 J L. Wilson, Weatem Africa, London, 1866, p. 129, 

8 Frazer, op. cit. i. 806f., quoting S. Sturlason, Chronicle of 
fhe Kings of Norway, tr. S. Laing, London, 1844, saga i., chs. 
18, 47. 

® F. Llehrecht, Zur Volkskxmde., Heilbronn, 1879, p. 16. 


‘ frecjuently outside the limits of classical antiquity, 
and IS a common feature of societies at all stages 
from barbarism to civilisation. Further, it appears 
that the royal priest is often a king not only in 
name but in fact, swaying the sceptre as well as 
the crosier.’^ It ap[)ears that specialization was 
as familiar to primitive society as it is to us. 
Kings of rain, of fire, and of water are described 
by Frazer. 

The natives of the Upper Nile acknowledge os ‘kings’ only 
‘the Kings of the Rain, Mata Kodon, who are credited with 
the power of giving rain at the proper time, that is, in the 
rainy season. . . . Each householder betakes himself to the 
King of the Rain and offers him a cow that he may make the 
blessed waters of heaven to drip on the brown and withered 
pastures. If no shower falls, the people assemble and demand 
that the king shall give them rain ; and if the sky still continues 
cloudless, they rip up his belly, in which he is believed to keep 
the storms,’ 

Two famous instances of ‘departmental’ kings 
of nature are the Cambodian king of the lire and 
king of the water.^ These men have no political 
authority; ‘they are simple peasants, living by 
the sweat of their brow and Uie olferings of the 
faithful.’ Aceoiints vary, however ; one avers that 
they are members of royal families, that is to say, 
their families are ‘royal.’ The ollices are hereili- 
tary—another interesting point, 'riiere is a political 
king of Cambodia who int«-*rchangt;s gifts with those 
two mysterious personages. They are clearly sur¬ 
vivals, and the term ‘king’ as applied to them is 
significant. 

4. Royal tabus.—Where royal tabus are con¬ 
nected with a ruler’s daily life and action, the 
same magical or supernatural functions are to he 
inferred as existing or surviving. The tabus are 
intended to pre.serve not so much the life of the 
king as his mystic power and communion with the 
forces of nature—his ‘virtue,’ or inarui. In the 
case of a special language employed when speak¬ 
ing to or of the king, it is nut clear whether we 
have to deal with a mere ceremonial respect for 
royalty or a real tabu. 

The sacred language devoted to the king of Siam inohules 
8pe<Mal terms for ins head, feet, and even his breath. Particular 
verbs are used for slee))ing, eating, and other actions.* The 
Hinallest detail of the life of a king in Lo.uigo was regulated by 
tabus.* For the kings of Egypt ‘(werything was fixed . . . 
by law, not only their official <,lutics, but even the details of 
their daily life. . . . The hours, both of day and night, were 
arranged at which the king had to do, not what he pleased, but 
what was prescribed for him.'® 

A widely spread tabu is that the king may not 
he seen when eating or drinking. Again, the king 
is confined to his palace, and his face is veiled.^ 
The case of the Mikado was an extraordinary 
instance of tabu.® I'he practice of killing the king 
is explained by PTazer as due to a desire to prevent 
his mystic power from decaying,® but the subject 
is still obscure. 

Tlie continuity in European civilization of these 
ideas with the later aspects of kingship is shown 
by the case of the Athenian pacnXevs, the Roman 
rex, and others.^® In Pmgland and France the 
belief that the touch of the king cured scrofula 
lasted till comparatively modern times. 

'idle theory of the divine right of kings was a 
recrudescence of the same tendency, but not a 

1 Frazer, op. cit. il. 1. 

2 ‘ Excursion de M. Brun-Rollet dans la r(^glon 8up<irieure du 
Nil,’ Bulletin de la Soci^td de Oiographie, ii. [1852] 421. 

8 Frazer, op. cit. ii. 3 ff. 

* Young, The Kingdom qf the Yellow Robe, p. 142. 

* Ba.itian, op. cit. 1 , 355. 

8 Diodorus Siculus, i. 70. 

7 Frazer, Taboo and the Perila of the Soul, I.<ondon, 1911, 
p. 117ff. 

8 Ib. 2 ff. 

2 Frazer, The Dying Ood, London, 1911, p. 9 ff. 

10 Frazer suggests that the Roman rex was considered to be 
an incarnation of Jupiter {Magic Art, ii. 174 ff.). 

T. J. Pettigrew, Superstitions connected with the History 
and Practice of Medicine and Surgery, London, 1844, p. 117 ff. ; 
see, further, art. Kino’s Evil. 
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survival. It was a legal theory, chiefly due to 
Hobbes, and then exaggerated by Filiner.^ 

5. Division of political and religious kingship.— 

The process and causes of the gradual separation 
of the civil and religions functions of the king 
have been described by Frazer : 

‘The burdoiiHonift ohservunces attached to the royal or 
prieelly ottico produced their natural effect. Either men 
refused to accept the odlce, which hence tended to fall into 
abeyance; or, accepting it, they sank under its weijflit into 
spiritless creatures, cloistered recluaea, from whose nerveless 
fingers the reins of government slifiped Into the firmer grasp 
of men who were often content to wield the reality of aover- 
eignty without its name. In some countries this rift in the 
supreme power deepened into a total and permanent separation 
of the spiritual and temporal powers, the old royal house 
retaining their purely religious functions, while the civil 
government passed into the hands of a younger and more 
vigorous race.’^ 

Tyiiicjil examj^dca are tlione of Japan, Mexico, 
and Athena.® '1 lie W. African jiractice of having 
a ‘ fetiali,’ or religioua, king and a political king 
seems not to be due to the causes cit('d abov^o. 

6. Evolutionary importance of the king.—An 
iriter(!st ing aspect of the early evolution of the 
kingship is its social importance. It lias been 
argued that the rise of monarchy was essential 
to the emergence of the race from savagery.* The 
devel(>iimerit proceeds from tlie chief of a clan or 
tribe to the King, generally primus infer pares, 
and not autocratic, of various tribes federated or 
consolidated into a nation. The case of NVessex 
is tyjiical. In the Koman world ‘king' was a 
superior title to ‘emperor’ ; mcdiawalism reversed 
the precedence. In media'val times also the 
nation was often in c<jntrast with the kingdom, 
the latter being rather the domain of a lord. 

Apart from the advantages of organization under 
one sovereign, various social privileges follow from 
the institution. Thus the king serves as a general 
asylum and refuge for the poor, the weak, and the 
wronged. The appeal to Coesar and tlie Haro of 
the Channel Islands are two cases out of many. 
The king protects strangers and fatherless chihlren. 
He is a focus of patriotic feeling. 

y. Intellectual aspect of the early kingship.— 
With regard to the primitive religious or fetish 
king, h>azor observes that such men must have 
been the ablest. They were not mere lighting 
men, hut medicine-men, dealing with the crude 
elements of science and art. Carpenter has 
pointed out that the savage sorcerer, shaman, and 
medicine-man are very frequently of a type inter¬ 
mediate between the two sexes, and that such 
types are often credited, and justly, with unusual 
insight. Hut for the power exerted by these 
types, he thinks that social functions would never 
have broadened out, but that men would have 
remained hunters and lighters, and women agri¬ 
cultural labourers and managers of the house.® 

8. The modern attitude to kingship.—Since the 
17th cent, there has been a tendency to regard 
kingship as a survival, unsuitable to a democratic 
political society. America and France have sub¬ 
stituted a president of the republic. This involves 
once more the question of terminology. The 
president with a veto or casting vote is a king in 
effect; the king who may only advise is not a king 
in ellcct. 

9, Dramatic and mock kings.—The imitation 
of kingship in folk-drama and ritual niay be a 
survival from the old religious office and its duties, 
or merely an assimilation. The extraordinary 
prevalence of this is illustrated by Mannhardt and 
Frazer abundantly. It includes the May King, 

1 W. A. Phillips, art. 'Kin?,' in J. N. Fijfgls, The 

Theory of the Dioine Right ^ Kings, Cambridge, 1896; art. 
Divikb Right. 

^ Frazer, Taboo, p. 17. » 76. p. 21 f. 

* Frazer, Lectures on the Early History of the Kxngshtp, 
London, 1906, p. 82. 

0 E. Carpenter, Intermediate Types, Tx)ndon, 1914, p. 171. 


King Hop, King of the Bean, and others. Tlni 
mock kings, suflering deatii as substitutes for the 
real, form a curious problem.' 

Literaturr.—T his is given in the articla. For the legal 
status of nriniif.ive kings see A. H. Post, (yrKridriss dcr 
ethiuduq. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and Leipzig, L''9P;)r), 1 

A. E. C'HAWJ.EV. 

KING (Egyptian).—A vast subject like king- 
ship in Egypt demands delimitations and elimina¬ 
tions. The Fliaraoh, in the Nile valley, was, in a 
sense, an epitome of the whole life of the nation, 
and the Itgyptian monuments and texts are full of 
his names and symbols. We need not discuss the 
historical or administrative a.spect of the monarchic 
institution, or the material life of the king, hut shall 
coniine ourselves to a treatment of the kingship of 
classical Egypt in its religious and ethical hear¬ 
ings. 

1. The religious character of Egyptian king- 
ship.—From (he very iirst tlie most striking char¬ 
acteristic revealed hy the examination of the titles, 
names, and prerogatives of the king in Egypt has 
been the exclusively religious —or rather divine— 
origin of the varii>us elements involved in the 
Egyptian definition of monarchy. Even the refer- 
enccis to functions or prerogatives of a feudal or 
military character are, in reality, simple deduc¬ 
tions from the divine functions or nature of the 
monarch. This is true even of things which might 
at first sight seem to he survivals or reminiscc'ruM^s 
of historical or political events. Investigatiim 
shows that here also the reminiscences are puredy 
mythological in character [e.g., the alleged proto- 
historic wars from which the king derives .some of 
his titles, or whose anniversaries he celebrates). 
In fact, there is nothing in any of the attributes or 
denominations of the kingship (titles, costume, 
functions, etc.) which might be a survival or indi¬ 
cation of the historic mocies of formation or of the 
origins of the monarchy. Some material signs 
(such as tlie sce]>tre [/ii/tu] of tlie shepherd pGO])le, 
or the plaited lock, worn excdusivcly by gods and 
their royal lieir.s) enable archaeology to outline 
hypothetical theories regarding the ])Ossihle origin 
or the masters who imposed their rule upon the 
Nile valley ; hut the texts and monuments yield 
no information whatever regarding these begin¬ 
nings ; and, as far hack as we can go, we hrid our¬ 
selves in the presence of a conception of monarchy 
which is composed of purely theological elements 
and based solely upon the assimilation of tlie king 
to the gods who are the makers of the world ana 
the mythical founders of Egyptian society. Tliis 
explains the importance attached hy the Egyptians 
to the power and to the exact utterance of the 
different names hy which they designated the 
king. These names, taken together, torm a kind 
of abr^g^ of the nature of the Fharaoh, and of the 
royal attributes. 

2. The divine lineage of the king,— The various 
names of the king prove, by all their elenienta, 
that the divine filiation of the master of Egypt is 
as ancient as Egyptian society. The earliest form 
of Egyptian religion which we can reach by the 
Pyramid texts and the funerary literature belongs 
to a perio<l remotely pre-historic. We find here 
the old ‘ sky-god,’ source of life and death, of rain 
and heavenly fire. Among his names, that of 
Horff (symbolized conventionally hy the hawk) 
has given rise to the so-called ‘ hawk names,’ 
which appear among the most ancient forms of 
royal names with which we are acquainted—viz. 
the series of names from the monuments belonging 
to the Thinite period (Ist and Ilnd dynasties). 
These show, when set in order, that the reigning 

1 Frazer, Magic Ari, i. 11, H- 84 f., 878 f., The Dying God, pn. 
149f., 206 fl.. The Scapegoat, Ix)ndon, 1918, pp. 218 ff., 807 fr., 
818 ff. 
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king is a form or emanation u[)on tliis earth of the 
Supreme Being — or, more exactly, one of the 
‘souls’ of that Being. Tlie ‘hawk name,’ prob¬ 
ably the most ancient of nil those that have been 
borne by the sovereigns of tlie Nile valley, per¬ 
sisted to tlie very end of the nation’s history, 
preserved by tlie subtlety of successive theologies 
at the periods when the original ‘sky-god’ had 
been rejilaced by the ‘sun-god’ as creator of the 
world. How this has taken place cannot be ex¬ 
plained hero; it must suftice to say that that 
anci(;nt name had become, in historic times, what 
is still called in Egyptian arclneology the ‘ Horns 
name,’ or sometimes (very inaccurately, through 
the perpetuation of an old error) the ‘standard- 
name ’ (see below). 

The firimitive conceptions of the pre-historic 
Egy[)tian religions later than the sky-god are 
found in the titles and epithets given to the king 
in the very ancient liturgies, and in the protocol of 
t he d’liinite monuments, 'lliere, where he is called, 
c.g., ‘the two IlorQ,’ or the ‘ Iloru-Siti,’\ve seen 
reminiscence of the system which divided the 
world into two halves, each with its Supreme (lod, 
in heaven and on earth. Similarlv, the religion of 
the sky-goddess Nuit, who was believed to have 
irodiK’ed the world, first by her own activity, and 
ater by union with the earth-god Sibfi, gave the 
king the name of ‘son of Nuit’or ‘eldest son of 
Sibil.’ This jirepared the way for the assimilation 
of the Pharaoh to Ha, then to Osiris, according as 
the successive theologies, reversing the order of 
the first cosmogonies, have made Ba the son of 
Nuit, or, on the other hand, the father of Sibil 
and Nuit, and the grandfaf her of Osiris. In the 
last form, the Pharaoh is the successor of Osiris, 
a.s the direct descendant of Horns, son of the pair 
Isis-Osiris. These various assimilations have been 
justified by an examination of hundreds of Egyptian 
texts, and may be accepted here. The point wdiich 
it is essential to keep in mind is that at all periods, 
and throughout all the cosmogonic religions of 
Egypt, the outstanding characteristic of the king 
has always been that he was either an incarnation 
of the god who made the world or his son (in the 
literal sense of the wajrd, not symbolically, or by 
a mystic adoption, but by real filiation). The 
king of Egypt has thus never been merely a repre¬ 
sentative or interpreter of the Supreme God, or 
his ‘ vicar’ ; either he is the god himself, manifest 
upon the earth in a human body in whicli is incar¬ 
nate one of the souls of the goci, or he is the god’s 
own son. 

The form of this affirmation best known to us is 
the title of Sd Kil, ‘sou of the suu,’ which was 
inaugurate«l as early as the middle of the Vth 
dynasty, under the influence of the priesthood of 
Heliopolis, and persisted as long as tlie Pharaonic 
protocol was in existence (see below). 

Tliis divine descent was, as a rule, proved by the 
ordinary genealogy. PTorn ancestor to ancesk)r, 
the reigning king was able to trace back his line¬ 
age to the fabulous Menes, or Mini, the legendary 
founder of the lirst hnimin Egyptian dynasty, and 
from him he went hack througli the mythii'al reigns 
of the Merits as far as Horns, son of Isis, and son 
and avenger of his father Osiris, the first king-god 
of the valley of the Nile. But in certain excep¬ 
tional cases (of which we possess three or four 
historical examples), in oicler to establish his 
legitimacy indisputably, the Pharaoh seems to 
have claimed the testimony of a more direct and 
recent intervention of the Supreme God. Thus 

(1) in the temple of Luxor for Amenhotep III., 

(2) in the temple of Deir-el-Bahri for Hatchopsitu, 
and (3) at Plrment for Cu*sarion, the bas-reliefs 
tell how the god himself descended to the earth in 
order to have union with the queen and himself 


beget the little prince who should one day reign 
over lilgypt. They also show the birth of the 
divine scion, the magic charms which accom¬ 
panied him, and the benediction of the god upon 
the new-born child when it was presented to him. 

To the priesthood of the Nile valley, however, 
such a conception of the king appeared inadequate. 
They felt that the kingship must be the final result 
of all that legendary Egypt had known of divine 
domination ; or, rather, that it meant the total 
heritage of all that the world contained of the 
forces belonging to the beneficent gods. Hence 
the walls of the temples show the king as heir and 
adopted son of all the great deities of the national 
pantheon in succession—the great feudal gods of 
the Nile valley and the chief elementary or stellar 
gods. 

In the case of gods, the king is styled ‘well- 
beloved son,’ and he addresses all tlie gods by the 
name ‘ P’athcr,’ In the case of goddesses, they 
make the young king their veritable son by giving 
him milk from their breast in token of adoption 
iq^v.). Even this accumulation of divinity seemed 
insutficient to the P^gyptians to constitute their 
god-king conijiletely. he true Pliaraoh does not 
exist, theologically speaking, until he has received, 
at Heliopolis, all the magico-religious consecrations 
which transform him into a living incarnation of 
Ua, the siin-god, creator of the world. The 
elaborate series of ceremonies emnloyed to accom¬ 
plish that transformation is well Known to us to¬ 
day through: (1) the historical inscriptions, such 
as that of the celebrated PThiopian conqueror 
Piankhi, (2) the ritual published in the Pyramid 
texts, (3) the bas-reliefs and sjieeial enactments of 
the solar temples of AbQsir, (4) the extracts from 
anointing and coronation scenes sculptured in the 
great temples, chiefly at Thebes, (5) the statues 
and statuettes commemorating coronations (notably 
at Karnak), and (6) the descriptive scenes telling 
of the ‘jubile’ feasts of hausdciu (see below). 
P'inally, the Thinite monuments discovered at 
Abydos provide evidence that the whole of this 
ceremonial was already established, in its essential 
elements, at the Thinite period. Even under the 
1st dynasty there appeared scenes of that distant 
epoch similar to those found in the Greek period 
upon the walls of the temple of Edfu or other 
sanctuaries built in P^gypt by the Ptolemys. 

3. The royal titles.—The king, then, is a being 
constituted by all that, in this world, religion could 
know of divine forces, governing powers, magic 
resources, and sujier - terrestrial sciimce. Tlie 
enumeration of the many virtues and heritages of 
the king naturally resulted in the redaction of a 
long protocol, which was practically an abHg^ of 
all the historical and pre-historical sources that 
had contributed to form such a personage. A 
king of P^gypt had at least five names in the 
classical period: (1) ‘birth-name,’ whic:h is his 
human name, expressing the relation of the reign¬ 
ing dynasty to one or another of the great pro¬ 
vincial gods of Egypt {e.g,y Th5thmes = ‘ Tliotli 
has fashioned him’; Amenhotep = ‘he is united 
to Amen ’) ; this is the name which is preceded by 
the epithet ‘son of the sun ’ (S6 Ba) in the inscrip¬ 
tions ; (2) the coronation name, preceded by the 
aflirmation of kingship over the world of the north 
and world of the soutli by the heraldic figuration 
of the Reed and the Bee ; ^ this name (chosen by 

1 This figuration of the king as heir of the crown of the north 
nd crown of the south is of purely sacerdotal origin, and not 
historicAl, resting upon an astrological conception of the divi¬ 
sion of the world and its forces. It was regarded os figuring a 
state of things which had actually existed in Egypt, and it hna 
given rise to the idea that at the period anterior to history 
there had really been two kingdoms in Egypt, one of the north 
and one of the south, and that they were united under Mends i. 
Most scholars seem to have adopted that view, unconsciously 
instigated, perhaps, by the opinion of ths first Egyptologist^ 
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the astrolop^ical colle^^e.^ of priests according to 
horoscopic indications) materialized, somehow or 
other, the aspect and attributes of the particular 
solar soul that came to transform the young prince 
into a god on the day of his anointing ; it was 
sometimes a long motto expressing the rOle or the 
energies of Ka in this world {e.g.^ ‘ Ka is the lord 
of the cosmos,’ ‘ Great are the successive becomings 
of Ra’) ; (3) the hawk name {i.e. sky-god name 
[see above]) ; this was enclosed in a kind of panel 
or rectangle representing a facade of a palace, and 
surmounted by the hawk, divine Horn; (4) a 
name called in archaeology ‘ name of the vulture 
and of Urjciis,’ intended to express the king’s 
Authority, which reached to the extreme frontiers 
of Egypt, from El Kab to Bfllo ; (5) a name, often 
incorrectly called ‘ golden hawk name,’ >vhich, 
preceded by the figure of a hawk perched on a 
sign of gold {nub)^ declares in reality that the 
king is the he,ir to the stellar pow’ers who share 
the two astrological halves of the universe. 

To this list, absolutely necessary for the com¬ 
plete title of a reigning king, etiquette usually 
added a number of almost imperative epithets in¬ 
tended to express aspects or important attributes 
of the king-god. Sometimes, as heir of the war¬ 
like gods, he was called * Powerful Bull,’ some¬ 
times ‘the master who can do everything’ (Nib 
iri kliitu), or ‘ Resplendent in his glorious appear¬ 
ings ’ (Nib khau). Some of these names expressing 
the virtues or forces of the kingship bear a curious 
resemblance to those which describe (or designate) 
the kings of certain monarchies in black Africa 
{e.g., the sovereigns of Daliomey or of Benin), and 
it would be worth while to draw up a list of the 
possible comparisons. None of these epithets 
should be regarded (as they too often are) as 
arising from vanity or grandiloquence, for each 
corresponds theologically to a very f)recise delini- 
tion of a function or force belonging to one or 
other of the great gods of Egypt. 

One of the most characteristic epithets, which, 
moreover, has not yet been fouml in any other 
African religion, is the epithet ‘ Good God ’ (Notir 
Noliril) ; it is of constant occurrence, and is one 
of the most manifest signs of the rOle which the 
earthly kingship hlled in the ideas of the Egyptians 
(see below). 

The laudatory titles and titles of etiquette 
imagined by the protocol {e.g., ‘Double Palace,’ 
‘Sublime Gate,’ ‘Sun of the two Earths’) are too 
numerous to detail here. One of the secondary 
epithets of this official phraseology has had a 
singular fortune. It designates the king by the 
veiled expression ‘Great Dwelling’ ( = the Royal 
Residence), the equivalent of which is found in 
the royal title-list of certain black monarchies of 
W. Africa. The Egyptian term pir-ad has become 
the word ‘ Pharaoh,’ which served throughout the 
classical world to designate the king of P)gypt. 

4. The earthly counterpart of the gods. —The 
sovereign is thus a singularly complex person, 
whose body contains even more souls (bin), 
doubles {kail), and ‘shadows’ {haibit) than that of 
ordinary men (see Body [Egyptian]). These are 
frequently fibred being formed by the ^ods in 
heaven, or being suckled at birth by the fairies, or 
accompanying the king (but distinct from him) in 
coronation and procession scenes. 

As the king of Egypt is a living epitome of all 
that is divine in the Nile valley, the explanation 
of his functions is clear. First, he is in every 
function an earthly image of the various gods, and 

who were more or less inflaenced themselves by some fugitive 
oonnexions with Biblic*! history. Thinjfs took place probably 
in a less simple manner, and the collection of kinjifdoms or of 
pre-historic principalities of which K^i.vpt was formed must 
rather have passed througrh phases similar to those of the forma¬ 
tion of the modern kingdom of the ‘ Kinjf of Kings ’ of Ethiopia. 


performs their legendary activity on tlie earth. 
In his justice lie is Th5th, in his power lio is Ra ; 
like the first divine masters of the divine valley, 
he destroys the enemies of the work done by the 
ancient gods when they assisted Ki in the conllicl 
against darkness and in the organization of the 
K6<Tfxo^. This view, the very beginning of dualism 
{g.v.), originated in the primitive cosmogony, and 
was later transformed by the Osirian legend into 
the myth of the con(li(;t bet\veen the partisans of 
Horns and the bad spirits who were the friends 
of Set. The Pharaoh is thus heir to the powers 
and qualities of the good gods, whose jiowers are 
symbolized by, and materialized in, tlie various 
nieces of the royal costume (scejdres, crowns, neck¬ 
laces, bracelets, pectorals, giidh^s, talismans, 
amulets, precious stones, magic jewels, etc.). 
These symbolical ornaments prol)ahly originated 
in the same way as the magical disguise worn l»y 
heathen fetish-chiefs; they were neither purely 
|)riestly tradition nor simply magical in idiaracter. 
riio organized theologies ascuihed to the royal 
person a tlioiisand ditl’erent rAles, imj)lying a 
thousand traditional moral iluties and magical 
powers. Some of these <iu(ies concern war, and 
perhaps may seem somewhat brutal for our taste ; 
others are as noble as modern thought could de¬ 
sire. Scenes and texts display the king ‘as a hull 
young, ardent, and resistless, which tiamj)h‘s down 
under its hoofs the (‘iiemies of t-gyi>t’ [ihjuin of 
Thothnuzft HI.), the ‘rebels,’ tlie ‘aceuiscd,’ the 
‘children of ruin’; as a ‘devouring lion’; as a 
Sfldan leopard ; or as a hawk which tears and 
rends the foreign nations with beak and claws (cf. 
the Thinite {lalettes). To each of these represen¬ 
tations there is attached a rAle formerly placed l>y 
the national gods, which the king assumed wlien 
he ascended the throne of Horus. The lion, tlu^ 
griffin, the bull, the hawk, and the sphinx are 
repetitions in painting and sculpture of state¬ 
ments made by liundreds of texts. 'I’he king 
‘ treading the nine hows under his feet,’ and 
‘ placing his sandals on the head of his foi^s,’ re¬ 
presents an essential side of the jiei jietual duty of 
the divine monarch—as essential as tlie side re¬ 
presented by the expression ‘ Lord of all order and 
truth,’ or by tlie figuration, under his throne, of 
the Nile gods gathering into sheaves the heraldic 
flowers of the Lotus of the North and the Red 
Lily of tlie South. Ra and his friends, the gixis, 
organized the world ; their final purpose was the 
reigni of order and the triumph of good. Egypt 
and its people were the land and people (diosem 
and hcloved by the gods; it was, therefore, 
essential that the son of the gods should be able 
to bring the work to a successful issue, and this 
enterprise demanded that strangers, the ungodly, 
the enemies of ICgypt, and all that was hostile 
to the ultimate triuirqih of the good should l)e 
destroyed or subdued. 

d’hat obligation presupposed that in the practice 
of those virtues by which the conflict for tlie good 
is maintained the king should he the pattern for 
Ills subjects. The Pliaraoli w'as tlms the living 
image and continuation of that ‘Good Being,’ 
called Osiris, who was the first god reigning on the 
earth in human form. He must maintain order 
in his kingdom, for administrative regularity is 
the first condition of material prosperity. He 
must ensure equal justice for all, protect the feeble, 
abhor iniquity, and be like a father to his children 
(as he himself communes with the god ‘as a son 
talks to his father’). He must be Notir Noliril, 
the ‘Good God.’ That in practice the kings of 
Egypt were not adequate for so nol)le a task is of 
secondary importance, and the objection that the 
reality was remote from the official ideal has little 
philosophic value. The fact of real importance is 
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the rise of a human society able at sucli an early 
date to express in these outlines the origins and 
obligations of royal power. 

'File moral ideal of the nation was consequently, 
at every step of the social scale, the imitation of 
the type of perfection incarnate theoretically in 
tlic rtiaraoh, tlio son of Osiris. Bail let (see 
Literature) has shown the importance of that 
ideal in the evolution of Egyptian ethics and the 
inIIlienee which the moral cliaracter of the king- 
ship exerci.s<?d in the codification of obligations. 

5. Practical results of the kingly ideal.—I'his 
ideal of kingship moulded all the manifestations 
of religious and public life in Egypt. As son and 
successor of all the divinities (national or local) of 
the kingdom, the Pliaraoh is by right the chief 
srrvitor of the Supreme God {honUf) and the chief 
pontill'of all the priesthoods. In the bas-reliefs of 
the tcm})les he is ligiired as the cihief ofliciating 
jiriest, and everywliere he is represented in the 
dwellings of his divine fathers, celebrating sacri¬ 
fice, ofl'ering incense or libations, or consecrating 
the oirering, opening the tabernacle, adoring the 
divine image, and going in front of his nUinue. 

He is also the necessary mediator between the 
gods and men ; to him the divine will speaks in 
divination {q.v.) or in dreams {q.v.). And he is 
the dej)ositary of and the surety for the private 
endowments for the worship of the dead ; it is 
he who explains the invariat)lG title of the pro- 
9cyn&mes or the tomlis : suton du hotpu ( = royal 
(lonstitntion of the ofl’ering). 

For the living and the dead the assurance of the 
royal approval is the supreme reoompimse. The 
tqusodo of a dignitary commanded to the palac^e, 
arriving at the royal audience, and receiving the 
eulogy, or honorific distinctions (such as the ‘collar 
of gold ') from the divine inonarcdi, is the culmi¬ 
nating point of his whole career, and the crowning 
moment which ho wished to liave depicted on the 
walls of his ‘eternal abode.’ When he appears 
before the triliunal of Him who is the anctislor of 
Pharaoh, that will be the decisive proof of his 
nu'iit for worthy service of the gods. To his 
children it will be liis last message, at once an 
example and a claim upon the Pharaoh’s good¬ 
will. 'Fhe higliest reward which the dead can 
attain is to receive from the king, in recognition 
of their services, materials for the rich parts of 
the tomb (the sttda, the sarcophagus, and rare 
stones to he S(‘nlj)tnred into figures of the ‘ double’ 
of the deceased). Tlie Theban frescoes of Gurneh 
and A mama, stela*, as those of Onni or Alimes, 
tales like the romance of Sinuhit, and the lauda¬ 
tory biographies of every period prove that sncli 
ideas exist( m 1 at the earliest period known to us, 
and that they persisted tliroughout the wiiole 
duration of Egyptian society. 

Finally, the nleal of the I’liaraonic kingship ex¬ 
plains liow, in public law, the god-king is regarded 
as the only master or possessor of the earth, and the 
only person who can give valid investiture in any 
office, fief, or dignity (see iNU KRITANCE [Egyptian]). 

6 . The royal life.—Sinc^e so many divine prin¬ 
ciples are incarnate in the Pharaoh, the conse¬ 
quences are apparent in his life. He is at once 
god and man, and thus combines two groups of 
‘personalities,’ which are curiously separated in 
certain religious circumstances where the man- 
king worships the god-king—himself. He builds 
and consecrates sanctuaries in his lifetime to his 
own ‘statues of millions of years’ (see, e.g.^ that 
of Thothmes III. at Kamak and the relative in¬ 
scriptions at the temple of Ptah at Thebes) ; as 
king he publicly worships his own consecrated 
images in the temples of his fathers ; and he is 
even seen {e.g.^ at the Nubian temple of Soleb) 
coming in great pomp to inaugurate the edifice 


erected for the worship of his ‘souls’ {biii) \ the 
living king, as a mortal prince, renders worship to 
the immortal fraction of divinity which became 
incarnate in him on his coronation day, or perhaps 
even to particles of a solar soul deposited in the 
human embryo on the very day of its conception 
in his mother’s womb. In the present state of oiir 
knowledge tliis theological distinction is ofl'ered 
with great reserve. 

This duality sugg-ests a solution of the very difficult problem 
of the Ejfyptian nabaadu, usually translated by the term 
‘Jabile,’ which is only a provisional approximation. Few 
problems of Epyptoloyy have been so much discussed as the 
problem of the exact si^irniflcance of these great solemn feasts. 
They are mentioned in thousands of temple formula, and re- 
preHontations of them exist, more or less abridged, bom the 
earliest Thinite monuments down to the Ptolemaic inscrii)tions. 
It i.s certain that the feast is an anniversary and a repetition 
of coronation scenes ; but, although these ceremonies were the 
most important of the sovereign's life, there is no precise know¬ 
ledge of their religions purpose or of the chronological condi¬ 
tions retpiired for their celebration. The Greek term TpiaKoyra- 
vTTjpCi has suggested the idea of a jubile every thirty years, 
but that is contradicted by repeated celebrations of the hub- 
mdu sometimes at very short intervals by the same Pharaoh. 
A recent theory finds in the habsadu an ‘ osiriflcation ’ of the 
king, viz. a fictitious death of the sovereign, who returns 
through a fictitious resurrection for a new reign. That would 
be the substitution of a simulacrum for a pre-historic ceremony 
in which the king was really put to death at the end of a certain 
number of years, because he bad gradually lost the divine forces 
which made him the natural chief of the nation. No positive 
confirmation of such a practice has been found in any Egyp¬ 
tian text or scene. Egyptologists who are influenced by the 
examples collected by J. G. Frazer in his Golden Bough seem 
to believe that they have found an explanation of the ideal of 
kingship in the Nile valley in the practices of the non-civilized 
races; but the opinion of the present writer is that the hub- 
sad a was rather a feast whose variable dates were indicated by 
astrology, and whose purpose was to Infuse into the royal person 
a new particle of <livinity, and that the sovereign w'os not at 
any time put to death either in fact or in symbol. 

7. Death.—The de.stinies of the king, post mor- 
teoiy were equally varietl. His human principle 
received the u.sual wor.ship ofl’ered to ordinary dead 
men ; his tornh, statues, funerary fiirni.sliings (at 
least in part), ami .sacrifii'es corresponded to the 
hy[)()g»‘es and rmtstabas of his suliiects. Like the 
‘doulile.s’ of otlier men, the ‘douhle’ of the king’s 
human principle goes to dwell in the fields of the 
Osirian paradise, there to work and harvest (see, 
e.g.y the scenes of the temple of Uamscs ill. at 
Medinet Habu). Hi.s divine })vinciples go in other 
directions. 'Fhe solar soul which formed part of 
his secret essem^e returns to lia, the star from 
which it emanated. The bin return to the sky, 
where they are mingled with the sun, and perhaps 
accompany the sun in its coui’se across the world 
and in its conflicts during the twelve hours of its 
nocturnal journey through the inferna (.see, e.g., 
tile frescoes of the royal liypogees of the Lilian-el 
Mohlk), Here we see the adaptation to the solar 
theologies of more ancient conceptions, according 
to whiidi the souls of the kings were one by one 
assimilated to the various stellar gods, as well as 
to the sun, moon, and planets. In spite of 
cirorts towards uiiiiii^ation made by the priests of 
Heliopolis, the Pyramid texts retain evident traces 
of the beliefs which are so characteristic of the 
primitive religions of Egypt. Another divine 
principle survived on earth, in the temples, where 
it was worshipped as one of the living forms, or 
khopirrUy of Osiris which had occupied the throne 
of Egypt. 

Finally, as a divine son of Ra (or, later, of 
Amon-Ka), the dead king became, in the funerary 
temples raised for his worship, a patron deity, theo¬ 
logically distinct from the ancestor-god, tliougli 
one of his manifestations. Ignoring tliese difficult 
dogmatic subtleties, popular superstition some¬ 
times took possession of these royal funerary cults, 
and transformed the dead king into a kind of 
tutelary god, who was an oracle, a healer of sick¬ 
ness, and a protector of the unfortunate. Such 
has been the case at the sanctuary of Montfthotep 
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(Xlth dynasty) at Deir-el-Bahri and in the cele¬ 
brated cult of the Statue of the Theban 
Ahiuesl. (XVIIIth dynasty). 

LiTBRATURE.—Xhe subiect is treated throuffhoiit the whole 
expanse of Ej>; 3 'ptolo^ical literature. The followinjf may more 
^)ecially be (.'onHulted; J. Baillet, Lt Regime pharaoniqxie 
dang eeM rapports avec df. La morale en Egi/jde, Paris, 

1913 ; E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Kings of Kaypt, Lon¬ 
don, 1908, Intro<lucLion, pp, xii-lix, History of Egypt, do. 
1902, vol. I. ch. 2f., pp. 112-171; A. Erman, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, tr. H. M. Tirard, do. 1894, pp. 63, 78; G. Foucart, 
Histoire deg religions et mHhode comparative^, Paris, 1912, 
)p. 177-21(5; G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples de 
'OHent classique, do. 1896, i. 269-287 ; A. Moret, DnCaracHre. 
rcliqieux de la royautd pharaonique, do. 1902 ; E. Naville, The 
Festival Hall of Osorkon li. in the Great Temole of Bubastis, 
Ivoridon, 1892; W. M. F. Petrie, The Palace of Mmieg 
(Memphis If.), do. 1909, pp. 6-10, and pis. ii.-ix. ; A. E. P. 
Weigall, The Life and Times of Akhnaton, Kdinhurgh, 1910, 

PP- G. Foucart. 

KING (G reek and Roman).—^ I. GREEK. - 
I. Evolution of the conception.—The (ii eeks them¬ 
selves did not fail to ob.serve the wide j>revalen(‘e of 
monarchy during the early history of their race, 
or to speculate on its origin as an institution. 
Aristotle (Pol. iii. 14, 1285'’ 6), speaking of tin* 
monarchies of the luiroic age, makes the suggestion 
that the founders of a dynasty won theii' (lirones 
by services [)erformed for the people, eitlier by 
their eminence in the arts of p(‘ac,e or by their 
achievtnnents in war ; an<l that the otlice lu.'came 
hereditary after their death. The view that success 
in war was the princijuil avenue to the throne has 
nn;t with some ap))roval (e.y., A. H. .1. Gr(*enidge, 
(h-rp,k Gonstitutiondl History, London, isiMj, p. 14) ; 
but, while no infereni^e can be drawn concerning 
the ollice from the name /SacrtXee?, the derivation ol 
which is unknown,' the elevati(m of a chieftain on 
acc-ountof his warlike prowess implies the existence 
of an organization to which the royal dignity was 
alr(,*ady familiar, and the functions f)erformed by 
the kings of the heroic age indicate that their 
authority was the result of a more complex <levelop- 
ment. In another passage i. 12, 1259^ 10), 

Aristotle draws a (comparison between the posit ion 
of a king in relation to his subjects and that of 
a father to his children, without attempting to 
conclude therefrom that the former was a historical 
product of the latter. The comparison is .sound 
and valuable. Idle heroic king actually exercised 
in a wider sphere prerogatives similar in character 
to the authority which the father of the family 
wielded over the members of his household. It 
should be observed, in particular, that the king in 
his priestly character was associated w'ith the 
common hearth of the State in the Prytaneum 
(.'Esch. Suppl. 576, etc.), which has been identified 
with the primitive residence of the royal family 
(J. G. Frazer, uiJPh xiv. [1885] 145 ff.). Although 
we cannot trace the process in history, it seems a 
rea.sonable inference that, when the separately 
organized families coales(;ed into the larger unity 
of the tribe, the chieftain took over irom the 
patriarch the duties performed and the privileges 
enjoyed by the latter within his narrower circle ; 
and that the same absorption was repeated on a 
larger .scale when the tribal system in its turn 
jnrew into a commonwealth. In Pol. i. 2, 12.52^ 19, 
Aristotle declares that such was the case, and that 
the reason why States (wciXeiO were at first governed 
by kings was that they were aggregates of house¬ 
holds which were accustomed to this kind of rule. 
Further, it seems natural to regard an institution 
so developed as essentially hereditary, ami such 
was in fact the character of the (jlhce in the 
Homeric age. But recent investigations into the 
history of the family (see art. Family [Greek]) 
have shown that the patriarchal system was by no 

1 Fcrr the chief attempts at explanation, with literature, see 
E. Hoisacq, Diet. Hyrnol. de la langue grecque, Heidelberg, 
1907 ff , p. 116 f. 


means primitive, and traces of an earlier prevalence 
of motber-right have been discovered in (ircck 
tradition (\V. Ridgeway, in Cambridge PrtElcrtions, 
1906, p. 148). Again, it is certain that the rcgulai 
succession of the eldest son to his father’s kingdom 
was not distinctive of early Aryan civilization 
(F. Susemihl and R. D. Hicks, on Arist. Pol. iii. 4, 
1285* 16 [I.ondon, 1894]). It follows, therefoK*, 
that the evolution of the kingly office did not 
proceed from a realized type of household organi¬ 
zation, but rather that the development of the 
monarchy and of the family advanced on parallel 
lines. Tlie conclusion is fortitied by the discovery 
in Greek custom and legend of another type of 
monarchy than the heroi(;, betraying a conception 
of the royal fundions much more primitive and 
remote. ’That is the conception of the medicine¬ 
man as king, because he possesses magical powers 
which are em])loye(l in dm; season to maintain the 
w'ell-heing of tiie community ; as om* whose period 
of otrn(* is not for life*, l)nt for a fixed term, or 
until his ])()W'er.s (i(;cay ; as one wlio ultimately 
mu.st he pul to d«'ath. in order that by his death 
the welfare of his jieopb* may pass into the keeiiing 
(jf his more vigorous sm-cessor. The classic in.stanco 
is the priesthood of the Rex nemorensis at lake 
Nemi near Alicia, which has been exhaustively 
investigated by .1. (i. Krazer in his Goldeyi Bough. 
Less familiar exam])l('.s of temporary kingship may 
Ik* [<)iin(l in the r«;(;uiTing sacrilice at llalus of the 
(‘blest son of the Athamantida*i (Herod, vii. 197); 
in the suver(ugnty for nine seasons of the divine 
Minos in Crete (G. Murray, Rise of the Greek 
Kpir, Oxford, 1907, P. 127) ; and in log(‘nds like 
those of Codrus ami Menceceus, w-here one of the 
royal hou.se is bidden by an oracle to slay himself 
for tlie safety of the people. Similarly, reasons 
have been given for believing that the Dorian 
kings of Sparta were formerly deposed at intervals 
of eight years (J. G. Frazer, 'J'he Dying God, 
JiOmlon, 1911, p. 58 f.) ; or, if not at fixed periods, 
the king might be punished by deposit ion, imprison- 
iiKiut, or death, if t in; crops failed or were sixiilt by 
drought or Hoods (b'raz(!r, The Magic. Art, London, 

1911, i. 566f. ; cf. (MR i. 157). In all such cas(*s 
the king is merely tin; re[»resentative of the vital 
force of the tribe, and is distingnished from his 
f(;ll<nvs because in him is concentrated the common 
heritage of magical power wdiich is available for 
t-he control of nature. But, wdien a higher level 
of (;ulture is reaidu'd in the supersession of magic 
by the malurcr conceptions of law and government, 
the medicine-man of the savage is succeeded by 
the legiliniati; monarch. M)r the development 
.see Frazer, Lectures on the Early History of the 
Kingship, pje 55, 81, etc. The manner in wdiich 
the id(*a ot tin; king as we know' him gradually 
emerged from the clan-consciousness, as the embodi¬ 
ment in his vjirioLis aspects of law, of religion, and 
of individuality, is clearly sketched by F, M. 
Corn ford, From Religion to Philosophy, London, 

1912, p. 102 ir. 

2. Varieties in the kingly office.—The various 
kinds of monarchy with which he was familiar 
were thus classified by Aristotle (Pol. iii. 14, 
1285* 1 If.): (1) genoralsliip for life, typified in the 
authority of the Spartan kings; (2) the ab.solut(; 
monarchy of the barbarian type, distinguished 
from * tyranny ’ by the permanence of its estab¬ 
lishment ; (3) ‘ elective tyranny ’ (alavpvrireia.), 

exemplitied by the rule of Pittacus at Mytilene ; 
( 4 ) the monarchies of the heroic age ; (5) an 

absolute monarchy {Trap^ao-iXela) after the pattern 
of domestic economy, in which the ruler is as 
supreme as the head of a household in his family. 
The last is Aristotle’s designation of the ideal type 
of kingship, and need not be (smsidered further ; 
nor is it necessary to discuss in detail the alavp.- 
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yrrrda, which was an occasional office somewhat 

similar to the Koman dictatorship. upon his niate i n^pg not seem to have 

3. Heroic monarchr—Thucydides (i. 13), when f J. 'jn ^ar. when it was necessary 

speaking of the establishment of tyrannies, con- 

convoked (Od. ii. 26). On the other hand, the 
support of the nobles was essential, whether in .he 
field or in the council-chamber; and it wo'ild 
easy to collect from the poems instances of tljeir 
independent or hostile action }^\ 

expression of the traditional divinity of primitive It is thought that the age o 
kings (IWr, T/i^ Magic Art, i. 387 /.)• The characterized by a steady growth m ^ 
sceptre passed from father to son as the symbol of the subordinate chieftains (v. i c , b 

- . ry :: the Opinion is certainly Confirmed by the downtali 

of the monarchies in the succeeding period. 

4. Decay of monarchy.—Although there are 
traces of the earlier existence of the kingly newer 
in almost every part of the Hellenic world, in 
Argos, Corinth, Elis, Arcadia, Messenia, Thebes, 
and Athens, as well as in the Ionian and Dorian 
colonies of Asia Alinor and the islands, all these 
monarchies decayed and disappeared in the course 
of the perioil extending from the beginning of the 
8th to the end of the 6th century. Sparta stood 
alone in the retention of her kings, but the 
importance of the exception is, as we shall see, 
diminished by its special circumstances. The 
cause assigned by the Greeks themselves for this 
remarkable revolution in government was that the 
occupants of the throne became enervated by 
luxury or were guilty of wanton violence towards 
theirsubiects (Plat. Lcgg. 690 0 ; Polyb. VI. vii. 6-9). 
The explanation is clearly superficial, and it is 
hardly more sati.sfactory to suppose that the kings 
everywli(?re sought to extend their power beyond 
its legitimate limits (A. Holm, //ist. of Greece, 
Eng. tr., London, 1894-98, i. 256). (4rote remarkecl 
{ilLst. of Greece, iii. 7) that the need for a single ruler 
as a bond of union between outlying territories 
ceased to he felt owing to the smallness of the 
various Hellenic societies—which also explains why 
the monarchy continued to exist in the wider areas 
of Epirus and Macedonia. But Grote’s suggestion 
may be sup})lemcnted and extended. The heroic 
monarchies had nourished in a period of national 
unrest. After the cessation of tne migrations, an 
era of comparative quiet followed ; and the nobles, 
with their attention concentrated on the local 
interests of their community, were able to extend 
their authority against the weakly-supported pre¬ 
rogatives of the king. The same period was 
marked by the change to city life, perhaps the 
deepest cause of all those which undermined the 
power of the monarchies (J. B. Bury, Hist, of 
Greece^, London, 1902, i. 73). The course of events 
was naturally various ; but the result was usually 
not the expulsion of the royal family, but the 
limitation of the royal power, and particularly its 
restriction to tlio sacerdotal sphere, as in the case 
of the paaiKevs at Athens. The immediate o(;(!asion 
for the change of government was often afforded 
by rivalries within the royal house, or by the 
minority or incapacity of the legitimate heir. The 
change itself was gradually ellected. Thus the 
royal clan of Bacchiadoe at Corinth supplied the 
annual Trp&ravis for at least a century (Pans. ii. 
iv. 4 ) ; and the Medontida) at Athens alone enjoyed 
the decennial archonship {Paroem. i. 214). A 
similar history may be assigned to the rule of the 
Bosilida* at Erythne (Arist. Pol. v. 6, 1305** 18) 
and of the Penthelidie at Mytilene {ib. v. 10, 
131D 25). 

5. The Spartan king^ship. — This was distin¬ 
guished from all others by the duplication of its 
tenure. The two kings belonging to the rival 
clans of Agidse and Eiirypontidse, of which the 
former was accounted the more honourable in 
virtue of its seniority, both claimed an Achaean as 


trasts them with the earlier monarchies, which he 
describes as hereditary and as enjoying fixed 
privileges; and Aristotle uses language of an 
exactly similar character {Pol. iii. 14, 1285^ 22). 
The hereditary element implies a divine ancestor 
(cf. 5ioTp(4>ifis, etc.), and may be taken to be a later 


oHice, and was originally the gift of Zens {II. 11. 
101 fl*. )• Agamemnon is uoscrihed as ‘ mo.st kingly * 
{^acriXeuraroi, II. ix. 69); hut neither this nor tm 
title ‘king of men’ (Ava^ dv5p(ov), which is given 
most frequently to him, though not to him alone, 
signifies that he was other tlian primus inter 
pares as commander of tlie whole confederacy, 
On the other hand, the existence of thirteen king 
in Phmacia {Od. viii. 390 f.) and the protest agains 
the evils of divided sway in II. ii. 204 f. have been 
referred to a time when the growing power of the 
feudal nobility was ousting the earlier supremacy 
of the overlord (v. Schooller, in Pauly-VVi.ssowa, 
iii. 56). Tiie Homeric king was at once general, 
priest, and judge (Arist. Pol. iii. 14, 1285*" 9). In 
the first capacity he exercised the power of com¬ 
pelling a levy {11. xxiii. 297), of marshalling his 
army (ii. 362), and of maintaining di.scipline to the 
extent, if necessary, of imposing the penalty of 
death upon the diso})edient (ii, 391 f., xv. 248). As 
priest the king [jerformed on India!f of his peojde 
all such sacrifices as were not specially reserved 
for members of the priestly caste (Arist. Pol. iii. 
14, 1285** 9), and these functions would doubtless 
he found even more important, if it were possible 
to trace them still further hack. Temples are 
seldom mentioned in the Homeric poems (P. Cauer, 
Grundfragen der llomerkritiJc^, Leipzig, 1909, p. 
296 6’), hut it has been held (v. Sclioeller, loc. cit. 

58) that tin* was a plot of land assigned to 

the king (//. vi, 194, etc.) in order to (aimpensate 
him for the expenses incurred in his religious 
duties, and that this is indicated by the later 
universal application of the word to sacred })roperty 
as well as by the close connexion of the king’s 
liouse with the oldest sanctuaries {Od. vii. 81). 
Another view (W. Ridgeway, in JJfS vi. [1885] 
33511’), however, regards the king’s as the 

sole instance of private property in a land-systcrn 
otherwise organized on the basis of the common 
held. His duties as judge were the most important 
of his civil functions. In virtue of these he was 
the guardian of the ‘dooms’ {d^pujret, II. i. ‘238, 
ix. 99), a body of common-law precedents, inherited 
as a privileged possession of the royal house. But 
his jurisdiction was scarcely wider than that of an 
arbitrator in nrivate disputes submitted for his 
decision, and the enforcement of the award seems 
to have been dependent upon the terms of the 
submission, if ib has been rightly inferred that the 
two talents mentioned in 11. xviii. 507 were a 
deposit to be })aid out to the successful litigant 
(d. 11. Lipsius, Das attiscJie Recht, Leipzig, 1905, 
p. 4). Tliere is no trace of a magisterial control 
<lirccted to the punishment of crime; vengeance 
for the wrongs or its members was exacted by the 
clan (see art. Crimes and Punishments [Greek]). 

It was cu.stomary to make presents to the king in 
his capacity of judge {II. ix. 155), and this custom, 
exercised in favour of unworthy recijiieiits, became 
a fruitful source of op])res8ion and corruption 
(lies. Op. 39). Similar privileges in the partition 
of booty {II. i. 163) or of the sacrificial meal {II. 
viii. 161 ff.) were awarded to the general and the 
chief priest. The power of the monarch rested 
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dif^tinguished from a Dorian origin. There was a 
onrious provision respecting the royal inheritance, 
acconiing to which the eldest son was not neces¬ 
sarily tlie heir unless he was also born while his 
father occupied the throne; otherwise lie was 
excluded in favour of the eldest of his brothers so 
bom (Herod, vii. 3). The traditional account of 
the double kingship starts with a legend concern¬ 
ing the birth of twins in the royal family {ib, vi. 52); 
but modern scholars are inclined to reject it in 
favour of the theory that the double kingship arose 
from the fusion of two separate communities (Ihisolt, 
Gr. Gesrh. i.=^ 546, n. 4; Hilbert, Gr. Staatsalt., 
i.* 4). However this may be, the duality probably 
contributed to the shrinkage of the royal power 
which is discernible in the historic as compared 
with the heroic age. The statement of Aristotle, 
that the Spartan kings were not much more than 
hereditary commanders-in-chief of the army during 
their lives {Pol. iii. 14, 1285^27), is a sufticiently 
accurate detinition of their oliice, so far as we are 
acquainted with it from the 6th cent, onwards, 
hlveii this power tended to be restricted. Origin¬ 
ally caf>able of declaring war or concluding peace 
without interference, and possessed of absolute 
authority in the conduct of a campaign and in the 
maintenance of disciiiline (Herod, vi. 56 ; 'riiuc. v. 
66, etc.), tiiey were afterwards accom})anicd on 
h 11 tlicir expeditions by two ephors appointed to 
act as overseers of their conduct (Xen. lir,p. Lac. 
xiii. 5), and from 418 a board of advisers was 
chosen to control the king’s initiative (Thm;. 
v. 63). There are sufficient indications in their 
surviving privileges tliat the autljority of tlie kings 
had been formerly more ('Xtensive than it after¬ 
wards became. Apart from com[>limentary pre¬ 
cedence and other rights enjoyed at hanquets, 
sacrifi(;e8, and games (llerod. vi. 56 f.), and extra¬ 
ordinary honours paid to them after death {ib. 58), 
the kings possessed extensive domains in the 
occupation of tlie TreploiKoi, from which they drew 
the revenues, so that they were accounted the 
richest individuals in the Hreek world ([Plat.] 
Alcib, I. 123 A). The priestly functions of the 
king were of (tonsiderable im})ortance, especially 
during war, when he conducted the sacrifice on 
every critical occasion ^Xen. Kep. Lac. xiii. 2). 
He also possessed the sole right of consulting the 
Delphian oracle and of receiving its replies, and 
was accordingly invested with the power of a[)- 
pointing two delegates called Pythii, who became 
the channel of communication (Herod, vi. 57). 
The greater share of the civil juristliction at Sparta 
belonged to the ephors, while criminal trials were 
conducted before the council of elders, of which the 
kin^ was president. He had, however, sole juris¬ 
diction in claims for the hand of an heiress, and 
probably in other cases of inheritance. Further, 
he was competent to deal with disputes concerning 
the public roads, that is to say, to decide questions 
of boundaries and rights of way (Herod, vi. 57). 
The political influence of the kings was largely 
diminished by the transference of executive autlior- 
ity to the ephors. The king had a seat an<l vote 
in the council of elders, with the proviso that if lie 
was absent his vote should be given by the elder 
most nearly related to him by blood (Herod, vi. 57 ; 
Thuc. i. 20). iUit, in spite of all the restrictions 
to which his office was subject, a king who pos¬ 
sessed military ability was in a position to add to 
his venerable privileges the exercise of predominant 
political power. 

6. Various titular kingships.—In many other 
Greek States we lind the kingly title assigned to 
priestly or judicial officers, who appe^ar to be the 
representatives of the former ruling dynasty. For 
the present purpose the facts may be briefly stated. 
In most cases we have merely the record of the 


title, sometimes an indication of the character of 
the office, but only at Ephesus an express statement 
that the descendants of Androclus, the founder, 
continued to bear the title of king with such 
privileges as the presidency of the games and the 
right to wear the royal purple (Strabo, 633). The 
other evidence, which is largely derived from 
inscriptions, may be divided into two classes 
according as it refers to a college of kings or to a 
single official. The former occurs only in con¬ 
nexion with States which had an aristocratic—or 
originally ari.stocratic—constitution, so that the 
‘kings’ are the later representatives of the old 
heroic nobility. The States in (piestion are Elis, 
Cyme, Mytilene, and Cyzu us. On the other 
hand, a single ‘king’ ap))ear8 as a municipal 
officer in States where the govemment of the 
nobles had been overthrown—a category which 
comprises Argos, Megara, Chios, Miletus, Olbia, 
and Siphnos (for the details see Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt., ii. 272, 323). 

7* The sovereignty at Athens.—The history of 
the sovereignty at At hens is obscure. The tradi¬ 
tional lists of the Attic kings bear the signs of 
various infhn rices, and ;uc‘ cUiarly untrustworthy. 
T’his much alone is certain, tliat the powers of the 
king were gra<lually curtailed, until he became 
a member ol the finnually a])pointed college of 
nine archons, with definite sacerdotal and judicial 
functions assigne<l to him. For the tradition which 
identified the king-archon with the early ruler of 
the State is .scarcely to be doubted. The earliest 
settlement, known as that of Ion, recognized the 
division into four tribes, each represented by its 
tribal king. Tliese tribal kings (0i;\o/3acrtXery) were 
perhaps an advisory body to the sovereign ; in later 
times we find them still associated with the king- 
archon as judges in the court of the Fiytaneum 
(Arist. Atn. Fvl. Ivii. 3). The name of TTieseua 
is connected not merely with the unification of 
the whole of Attica and the centralization of its 
government under a single king {orvyotKia/xbiy Thuc. 
ii. 15), but also with a limitation of despotic ])Ower 
which earned for him the title of founder of the 
democracy (Arist. Ath. Pol. xli. 2 ; Pans. i. iii. 3). 
The early chapters of Aristotle’s Cunatitutwn of 
Athens are unfortunately lost, and we have no 
means of estimating the nature of these reforms, 
which, though referred to an individual, may have 
been actually spread over a long period. The royal 
power was reduced by the participation of others 
in its functions and by ite limitation in point of 
time. The first change, traditionally a.sciibed to 
the feebleness of some of tlie kings, was ihe 
appointment of a wnr-chief (TroX^gapxosb fiirid the 
first holder of the new office was Ion, when he took 
part in the war against Eleusis (Pans. i. xxxi. 3 ; 
Arist. Ath. Pol. iii. 2). At a later date, variously 
as.signed to the reigns of Medon and Acastus, the 
office of chief archon (^TrwKcgos, as giving his name 
to the current year) was introduced. 'J'he reason 
for his appointment is unknown ; Aristotle merely 
states that his administration was confined to 
additional (IrideTa) as distinguished from estab¬ 
lished (Trdrpia) functions, and that the subsequent 
dignity of the office was due to the increasing 
importance of the former {Ath. Pol. iii. 3). The 
arcuionships were held at first for life, and subse¬ 
quently for ton years {ib. iii. 1); at a later date 
(683 B.C.) they became annual. The king-archon 
w'as entrusted cliiefiy with religious duties, especi¬ 
ally those of old inherited u.sage (irdTpca). As a 
survival from primitive times may be mentioned 
the mystic marriage of his wife {^acrLXivya) wdth the 
god Dionysus, which was celebrated during the 
festival of the Anthesteria in the BovKQ\€ioy, the 
precinct of the god worshipped in bull-form (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. iii. 5 ; [Dem.] lix. 74 6'.). It should be 
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a(l<le<l that tlie fSovKoXnot', which was also th 
residence of tlie kin,<;-archon, was in tlie immediate 
nei/^hbonrliood of the Ihytaneurn. d'he function.'' 
of the kin^-andion may he clas.scd a.s administrative 
or judicial. d'he hornier com]>rised the ^^eiiern 
superintc'ndence of tlio State reli^don, and in par 
ticular tlie .suiiorvi.sion of jiriestly appointments, 
the organization of important festivals such as th( 
Kleusinian mysteries and the Lenma, and the 
mana;4ement, subject to various limitations, of 
sacred property. The chief of Ids judicial functions 
wa.s the presidency of the court in all cases of 
homicide. It should be ob.served that this duty is 
an addition to tho.se assi^^^ned to the heroic kinj,^; 
but it is clear that the responsibility must have 
been irniiosed before the aholiti<jn of the kin;.;ship, 
on t he ;.,u'()und that the king was particularly con¬ 
cerned, as ropre.sentative of the commonwealth, in 
i-cmoving the perniedous consequences of the blood- 
feud, and, as religious head of the State, in 
purifying it from the taint of homicide. For a 
more pai ticular account of the judi<‘ial duties of 
the king-archon see Ckime.S AND i*UNlSHMEN'rs 
((ireek). 

8. Epiru3, Thessaly, and Macedonia. —It has 

already been remarked that monarchy continued 
to exist for a much longer time among the half- 
Hellenized States on the northern boundaries of 
(froece. Thus, the kings of the Molo.ssi, who 
claimed descent from Fyrrhus, the son of Achilles, 
and before 400 n.C. ha<l extended their sway over 
the whole of b]pirus, maintained their power until 
the latter part of the 3rd century. Aristotle attri¬ 
butes the survival of the Molossian king<lom to 
the limitation of the royal authority, and comjiares 
it in that respect with the Lacedremonian {Pol. v. 

1 1, 1313* lid). We have hardly any means of veri¬ 
fying his statement, but we know that king and 
f>e()ple annually exchanged oaths, of submi.s.sion to 
the laws on the one hand, and of loyalty on the 
other (Plut. Pijrrh. 5). Shortly before its linal 
overthrow, the king’s power w'as temporarily in- 
creasral by Pyrrhus, who owcal the enlargement of 
his authority to his popularity with tire army. 
Thessaly never formed a united monarchy, 
aUlnnigh there is some evidence that in comj)ara- 
tively late times a chieftain was elected a.s general 
(Ta76s) to represent the whole people. Such was 
the position occuj)ied by Jason of Pheric (Xen. 
Hell. VI. iv. 128), and possibly by Aleuas and 
Scopas at an earlier date. But Jason’s ascendancy 
was short-lived, and as a rule the Thessalian 
tetrarcliies were distracted with rival jealousies, 
especially those of the Aleuads of I>arisa and the 
Scopads of ('raiinon. 'The kings of Maeedon traced 
tlieir descent to Ternenus tlie lleraclid. Their 
constitutional p<j8ition, so far as it can be ascer¬ 
tained, was analogous to that of the Homeric king, 
when allowance ha.s been made for the change of 
circumstances. 'The king received all taxes and 
tribute together with the rents of the domain 
lands, but hi.s })ower depended u[)on custom only 
and upon the strength of his individual character. 
The nobility were always ready to i)ut them.selves 
in opposition, if the king failed to conciliate or to 
overawe them ; and to this cause must be a.scribed 
the constant struggles for the throne, and the 
risings of pretenders supported by a party of the 
nobility against a legitimate heir, if weak and iin- 
])rotec,ted (see also J. P. Mahall'y, Greek Life and 
ThoughP, London, 1896, p. 2311'.). 

9. Later Greek monarchies. —The career of 
Alexander opened a new chapter in the history of 
Greek monarchy. Alexander made himself the 
succe.ssor of the Persian king, whose sovereignty 
was that of an ab.solute owner over his chattels 
(Arist. Pol. iii. 14, 1285* 18). On this model 
were founded the kingdoms which established 


themselv(‘s after the wars of the Diadoclii—those 
of Egynt, Syria, Peigamus, and Macetlonia. Of 
these the Syrian Scleucid.s came nearest to the 
pattern of an Oriental monarchy, from which their 
rule wa.s distinguished only by its de})endence 
upon Greek resources. Tlie Ptolemys in Egypt 
were less despotic, partly because they relied upon 
Macedonian troo[).s for their sujifiort, and |>artly 
because their government was based upon the 
semi-Greek city of Alexandria. The Attalids at 
Pergamus, while retaining the chief pijwer in 
their own hands, made a show of submitting to 
the forms of a democracy. The comlition of 
Macedonia remained much as it had been in former 
day.s, except that the power of the nobb?s, many of 
whom were disperseil in foreign lands, was les.s 
adequate for resistance to the encroachments of an 
ambitious monarch. The Macedonians were a 
race of soldier.s, no less backward in cult ure than 
untrained in civil government ; and they were 
always ready to follow a capable leader who under¬ 
stood how to humour them (Malially, p. 231 f.). 

II. Roman .—i. Nature of kingship.—The tra¬ 
ditional history of early Koine begins with a period 
of monarchical government; and, although the 
details partake largely of a legendary character, 
there is no r(‘ason to Joubt its general truth. In 
addition to a priori con.siderations, tradition is 
confirmed by the survival into republican times 
of traces of an earlier monarchy, such as the use of 
the regia, or king’s house, as the odice of the povti- 
fex maxiinns, and the continuance of the titles 
interrex and rex savrornm. We must not, how¬ 
ever, add the festival regifuginm, although this 
was traditionally exjJained as a festival held in 
celebration of the banishment of the kings (Ov. 
Fasti, ii. 685 f.) ; for it has now been brought into 
connexion with other sacerdotal flights on the 
occasion of a sacrilice, which, whatever t ludr real 
nature, were certainly not the mimic rejuesenta- 
tions of historical events (W. Warde T'owler, The 
Homan Festivals, I.ondon, 1899, p. 327 fk ; Frazer, 
The Magic. Art, ii. 30S-310, and Lectures on 
Kingship, p. 204). On the other hand, it is un¬ 
reasonable to doubt that the peculiar odium which 
attached to the title rex was inspired by a deep- 
rooted prejudice, .springing from the recoiled ion 
of the overthrow of a hatidul tyranny. The 
diarge of aiming at the throne was the most 
leinous form of treason, and was as fatal to Si). 
Cassiu.s and Sp. Madius in early times as to 'Tib. 
Gracchus and Julius Caesar in the days of the later 
Kmiublic. 

It will bo remembered that the tyrant against 
whom Brutus conspired was the re[)resentative 
of a foreign dynasty which aspired to (establish 
hereditary i)ower. The native Koman kingship 
was of a diflerent character. Its patriaridial and 
j)rimitive origin is attested by the iiroximity of 
the king’s residence to the heartli or the IState— 
the perennial lire in the temple of Vesta — and 
to the store-houses under the protection of the 
Penates {di penates pnblici p. Ii. Q.), who were 
housed under the same roof (Tac. Ayin. xv. 41). 
Some modern scholars have concluded that the 
Vestals and Flaniens were in the first instance 
the daughters and sons of the king, who by hia 
direction undertook the duties of kindling and 
maintaining the sacred fire (Warde Fowler, op. 
cit., pp. 147, 288). But the king was more than 
he head of the clan. The genius of the Koman 
people asserted itself at an early date in the dis¬ 
covery that legal limitations might be imposed 
upon the exercise of an authority otherwise uncon¬ 
trolled {imperium legitinmm, Sail. Cat. vi. 6). 
The king was during his life the sole repository 
►f power.s derived from the people, wdiich he exer- 
ised subject to the condition that he must act, 
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not like a slave-owner, but as the iiiaiubilory of 
his free fellow - citi/.cuis. Tlius the king, Wluh*. 
free to tollow the inelinat ion of his nill, Avas 
cheeked hy the conviction that he must act not 
contrary ( o, hut in accordams^ w itli, the law. 'I'he 
people were the source of the law, which could 
not be altered without their sanction, 'i'hus, as 
Mommsen has suj^^j^ested, tin* constitution of Home 
resembled, in scjiiie measure, constitutional mon¬ 
archy inverted. 

‘ In the Roiimn constitution the coinnmnity of the people 
exerciaoci very much the same functions as helon^^ to the king 
in Kngland ; ihe rigtit of pardon, u hicli in Kny:land is the priv 
rogative of tiie crown, was in Itoino the prerogative of the <-om- 
nmiiil^ ; while tlie ordinary opcraiions of gn\ crmnciit devolved 
entirely on the crown’ (I/mt. of Jioirif, Icng. tr., i S4y 

Tliis (inception was undouhtedly the outcome 
of a period ot i^rowth, the various stages of wiiich 
are lost to our view. Our evidemu^ resjiectinc- tin* 
re^oU constitution comes from writ<*rs wh(> relied 
ent irely u[)ou a tradition incapahle of verilicat ion ; 
and it is scarcely possible that tluur accounts iiav(* 
not been coloured by the introduction of features 
characteristic of a later age. 

Our authorities agree in denying tliat the king- 
ship was hereditary (Cic. ii. 24), and also in 

the assertion that the king was elected hy the 
jieojde on the jiroposal of the in/rrrex, ainl with 
the ])reviou8ly expressed ajiproval of the semile 
(Jdvy, i. 17; fMc. Jxcp. ii. 31). The existemn* of 
the ollice of inie.mix, on the om* iiand, sliows tliat 
the demise of the crown was not neci'ssarily and 
immediately followed hy the succession <»f tlie 
heir ; hut, on the other, (he iiominaliou of tiie rex 
,s(irror}iiti and of the dictator in later times suggests 
tluit free election was not so primitive an insti¬ 
tution as tlie authorities ailirm. ddie vimv of 
Mommsen (ZiVo/i. Stnatsrrrht^ ii, 7, and Hist, of 
Home, i. 68) is now generally adopted that the king 
was entitled, if not rmiuired, to nominate his suc¬ 
cessor ; and that, if he failed to do so, the duty fell 
uj'Oii an intv.rrex chosen from tlie senate. In 
cither cast*, however, the approval of the senate 
was normally, if not necessarily, obtained ; and the 
new king" imnieiliately submitted liimself to the 
people, hy himself proposing the a<lopti<)n of a lex 
curuita as tiie ratitication of liis assumption of the 
supreme power (cf. Livy, i. 41). The entrance into 
oflice was incomplete until tlie assent of the gods 
had been obtained hy a formal inauguration, in 
wliich the auspices were taken by a meiuher of the 
jiriesthood other tlian the king himself [ih. i. 18). 

2. Insignia.—fii virtue of his pre-eminent aut.lior- 
ity, the king was invested witli various insignia 
of ollice. 'riius, whenever he apjieared in public, 
he was jireceded hy twelve lictors (Cic. Rep. ii. 30), 
hearing rods and axes as a mark of his continuous 
right to command [impcrium) during [leace as wt‘ll 
as in war. He wore a purple robe known antrabed 
(Verg. A^ln. vii. 612; Juv. viii. 259), so called be¬ 
cause crossed hy belts of scarlet (Mayor, on duv. 
X. 35) ; hut in general his ollicial dress varied 
in accordance with the succession of liis duties. 
He wuelded the ivory sceptre surmounted by an 
eagle, wove a crown of oak-leaves fashioned with 
gold, and occupied an ivory throne (Dion. Hal. iii. 
61 ). He alone rode in a State-chariot within tlie 
city walls ; and from this custom the sella ciiridis 
of the rejuihlican magistrates was said to be derived 
(Fest. p. 49). He was endowed with ample <lomain 
lands, which were occupied on suH'erance {/mecario) 
and kept in cultivation hy the royal clientela (Cic. 
Rep. V. 3). 

3. Functions.—(u) The king was the represen¬ 
tative of the community in all its relations, in¬ 
cluding the superintendence of the State religion. 
For the first organization of the priesthood and the 
distribution of its duties Nurua was traditionally 
responsible (Livy, i. 20). Accordingly, he is repre¬ 


sented as h:ivinj.j instituted the a]^))oiutnients of 
the three chief ilamens (those of .luppitcr, M.ir.s, 
and Quiiinus), of (he college of 8alii, and i)f (lie 
Fmitifex, while retaining for himsidf (he admiiiis- 
tratioii of the chief rc'ligious ceiemoiii('s (Ihut. 
Tib. Gracrh. 15). After the expul.^iou of the 'l'ar- 
rjuins, tlu; rex sarrorum was apiaiiiiled to take over 
the saered functions personally exerciscil by the 
moriareli, whih* the poiitifex maxim us su<’( e(*detl 
to the general pit'^ideney over the eeclesiastieal 
bodies, which the king bad held as chief of the 
State (for tlie ditlieullies in details see (ireenidge, 
Roman Rublic Lijr, p. 51 f.). 

(/>) In secular as distinguished from religious 
functions the king was at once the liigliesl e!\il 
aiithotity and tlui supieme militaiy commander. 
He had no colleague who could inli*rpose a veto; 
hi* might, if he chose, delegate his powers, and 
suhseipieutly resume thi'tii at will. I'he, limita¬ 
tions of his authority were est-ahlislied hy custom 
ami pieeedent, followeal or created hy tJie holders 
of tlie olliei* themselvi's (I'ac. An7i. iii. 26). 'Thus, 
tliough (he king com])lelely controlled the divi¬ 
sion of liuoty and (he disposit.loii of com|uered 
land (the. /o/j. ii. 26), he was a(*eustomed to con¬ 
sult the senate, \\ heiu'w i r it was ))raet icahle, on 
all matters of foreagii policy (Livy, i. 32). An 
except i<»n would he the making of a tr(.*aty which 
closed a will ; for on a foreign campaign it was 
imjtossilde to postpone a decision until a reference 
was made to the authoiities at home. On the 
(luestion of a declaration of war it was even usual 
to oldain (he ratitication of the people (Dion. Hal. 
ii. I4h 

4. Delegates.- Sinee it was iniju acf icalde for 
(he king to perform in person all Ihe duties 
requirt‘d of his ollice, it was usual for him to ap¬ 
point delegates to repri'sent him, who exercised 
their functions during the king’s jdeasiue. I'hief 
of these was i\\v. pr<r/irt us mbi, who was left hi*liind 
in Home to take over tin* government during the 
king’s absence in (he licld. 'I'he chief suhoidinate 
('ommamls in war were tliose of the gi'iimals of 
infantry and cavalry {tribuu i miht inn and relcrnm ). 
With respect to criminal jiirisdici ion, we are in¬ 
formed tliat the more important cases were lieard 
hy the king in jierson, and the less imjioitant 
transferred to judges chosen from thesenat'* (l)ion. 
Hal. ii. 12). Further, it was made a charge Mgainst 
Tarquinius Sujierhus t.hat he tried cases of serious 
importance without employing a jiaiicl of advisers 
to assist him (Livy, i. 49). Some scholars hold 
tliat such a roust/inm is to he found in the dttoviri 
perdtiellionis (commissioners of high treason), who 
were appointed hy 'rullus Hostilius to try the case 
of Horatius (iavy, i. 26). 'Fliese, again, have been 
ideiitihed with tlie qua stores parriridti, who are 
supposed to have existed in tlie time of tlie kings 
(d'ac. Artn. xi. 22), altliougli Mommsen {Hist, oj 
Rome, i. 159) regards the latter as iioliee ollicers, 
whose primary duty was to searcli for and arrest 
murderers. ft has been inferred fituii the brief 
account of the t rial of 11 oratius that, though tlic 
king might allow an ajqieal to the people [provo- 
catw), he was not hound to do so. Accoiding to 
a, statement of Dionysius (iv. 25), the king tried 
public causes himself, hut remitted to others the 
adjudication of private suits, and in the latter case 
prescribed the lormula by which the couipeteme 
of the index was limited. Tliis ia the basis of t he 
later distinction between proceedings in hire and 
in iudieio, when the pnetor had succeeded to the 
office formerly occupied hy the kin^. The power 
of legislation was tlieorctically vested in the people, 
who were the sole source 01 law (Dion. Hal. ii. 
14) ; hut the initiative was confined to the king, 
who alone possessed the right of consulting the 
assembly. 
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1901, pp. 42-66. A. C. Pearson. 

KING (Indian).—The Indian kingHhip is pecu¬ 
liar in that the king belongs to tlie second—the 
Ivyatriya, or warrior—of the four great castes, the 
lirst and most powerful being the Brahman caste, 
'riiroughout orthodox Sanskrit literature, tliere- 
fore, a strict di.stinction is drawn between the 
priest and the king ; anytliing even approximating 
to a priest-king i.s unknown in Aryan India. The 
king is inferior in position to the jniest, wlio, as 
ha.s frequently happened in modern times (f?.//., in 
tlie ca.se of tlie Pesfiwas of tlie Maliratta dynasty), 
often became practically the real ruler, though 
nominally only chief counsellor of State. 

The essentially admini.strative character of the 
Indian king is borne out by his name, rdjariy ‘the 
director,’ ^ cognate with Lat. rex and O. Ir. rf, 

‘ king’ (from the Celtic group is probably borrowed 
(loth. rciA:.?, ‘ dpxwv,’ and the (iernianic group re- 
i)resent(!d by Kng. rich), as well jus witli tlialectic 
Turffin pat-rnHu, ‘ordered, arranged,’ Skr. rdji, 

‘ line, row,’ Gr. dplyuj, ‘ I stretch out,’ I^at. reqo, ‘ I 
keep straight, guide, rule,’ rertusy ‘right,’ 0. Ir. 
rif/i/n, ‘ I stretell out,’ rechty ‘ law,’ Germ, richten, 

' *0 direct,’ etc. 

Among other synonyms for ‘king’are ‘lord of men' (nara- 
vdti), ‘ lord of earth ' (bhupati), ‘ protector of earth ' (bhxlpdla), 
'.sinuiner of earth’ (k^itibhft), etc. As Indra is the kir>g of 
the gods, so the king is the ‘ Indra of men’ (narendia, manu- 
jiudra, etc. ; of, Bohtlinj.jk-lloth, i, 808), and, although the 
‘god on earth’ (hhildeva) la, properly speaking, the Brahman, 
the king is occasionally termed a ‘ ifod’ (deva) or a ' god of 
earth ’ ; B()hilingk-Iloth, iii. 738). 'This does not, 

however, imply any divinity of the king, but merely that he is 
as much 8uperi<ir to the lower castes—Vais^yas and J^udros—as 
the gods are superior to mankind. 

'riie king, says Manu, ‘ is a great deity in human 
form’ (vii. 8: viahntl devaid hy csd nararilpeiia 
(isthati)y and, according to Narada Dhtrm.akistray 
xviii. 541., there are eight sacred objeets which 
must he reverenced, wor.shipiied, and cirtMiiii- 
amliiilated sun-wise: a Brahman, a cow, lire, 
gold, ghi (clarified butter), the sun, the waters, 

‘ and a king as the oightli.’ 

When Brahman created tlie king, we are told 
(Manu, vii. 3-7 ; cf. v. 96) that he took 

‘eternal p)article8 of Indra, of the Wind, of Yama [the god of 
justice and of the dead], of the Hun, of Eire, of Varupa, of the 
Moon, and of Kuiicra [the god of wealth].' This passage re¬ 
ceives its explanation in ix. 303-311 : the king must shower 
benefits upon his realm as Indra [the rain-god] sends rain upon 
the earth ; he must be as omnipresent as the wind ; he must 
control all his subjects as does Yama ; he must draw revenues 
from his kingdom as the sun draws water from the earth ; ho 
must be brilliant and of blazinjj; anger against crime like the 
radiance of the fire ; he must bind criminals as the fetters of 
Varupa enchain the wicked ; he must be as beautiful in the 
sight of his subjects as is the moon in the eyes of mankind ; 
like the earth—which in this list rejilaces the earth-godling 
Kubera—he must support all his subjects. A similar list, 
omit,ting Wind, Sun, and Varupa, U given in Ndrada D!^, xviii. 
2(5-31. 

'The object of all this is, however, very explicitly 
.stated to have been ‘for the protection of this 

' One of the terms for emperor, rdjardj(a), ‘ king of kings,' is 
intcrc.sting a.s paralleling the O. Pers. xiayadiya xkdyadiydnnm. 
Modern Pers. shdhdn ^idh, ‘supreme king ’ (cf. O. Bohtlingk 
and 11. Roth, Sanskrit-Wdrtcrb., St. Petersburg, 1866-75, vl. 
323). 


whole [creation]’ (Manu, vii. 3), and it is for this 
reason that kings are always jiur^, ‘lest their 
bu8ine.S8 be impeded ’ [Gautama DSy xiv. 45), at 
least ‘while engaged in the discharge of their 
duties’ [Visnu D^y xxii. 48), for 

‘ as fire is not polluted even though it always burns the creatures 
of this world, oven so a king is not polluted bv inflicting nuiiish- 
mcrit on those who deserve it’ (Narada DS, xviii. 18); and, 
moreover, he ‘is seated on the throne of Indra . . . for the 
protection of his subjects’ (Manu, v. 93f.). 

Another point of resemblance between the king 
and a god is that ‘ through his word an ollender 
may become innocent, and an inno(!ent man an 
ollender in due course’ [Narada Db, xviii. 52); 
and the king is named in connexion with tlie gods 
in the reqnirement tliat a non-Brahman must take 
his oath ‘ in the presence of the^ods, of the king, 
and of Brahmans’ [Gautama DS] xiii. 13), as well 
as in the prohibition that a sndtaka ‘shall not 
.sj)(9ik evil of the gods or of the king ’ [Apaatamba 
DS, I. xi. 31. 5). 

The death of a king or an accident to him inter¬ 
rupts the study of the Veda [Gautavut DS, xvi. 32 ; 
Baudhayana })b\ I. xi. 21. 4 ; Vi^nu Dby xxx. 23); 
and a sndtaka may not step on a king’s shadow 
(Manu, iv. 130). 

The transfer of guilt in ca,se of royal pardon is a 
rather striking feature of tlie Indian kingship. If 
a thief or other criminal is pardoned by the king, 
the guilt of the original crime devolves on the 
monarch [Avastamha J)Sy I. vi. 19. 15 [quoting 
from an earlier text-book], ix. 25, Ii. xi. 28. 13 ; 
Gautu'ina DS, xii. 45 ; Mann, viii. 316), because, if 
he kills tlic criminal, ‘ he destroys sin in accord¬ 
ance with the sacred law ’ ( Vasistha DS, xix. 46, 
quoting from an earlier text-book). If the king 
grants such a pardon, he must fast a day and a 
night; if he jmnishes an innocent man, the length 
of the fast must be tri|)led [ih, xix, 40, 43). 

The a.sKociation of the king with Indra, already 
noted, appears again in the statement that the 
king in whose realm are no criminals ‘attains the 
world of Indra’(Kwuw v. 196; cf. Bpkaspati 
DSy ii. 38); and w'e may also note that Soma is 
the ‘ lord of kings’ and Varuna ‘lord of universal 
sovereigns’ [chakravartin [^.y.], ^atapatha Brdh- 
mana, XI. iv. 3. 9 f.). 

There were, however, in India kings who by no 
means fuHilled the royal ideal. It is very bluntly 
ileclared that wicked Kings go to hell [Qtwtations 
from Narada, v. 10), and a sndtaka must not 
accept gifts from a king wlio is wicked or a non- 
K^atiiya, or, indeed, any king (Manu, iv. 87 Ik, 
84, 91); yet sucli was the reverence for the royal 
ollioe that an attack upon even a wicked ruler 
was deemed one hundred times worse tlian the 
extremely heinous otl'enee of murdering a Brahman 
‘Narada DS, xv., xvi. 31). 

Specilically royal tabus were rare in India, 
practically the only instances being that a king 
might never stand oare-footed on the ground ana 
might not shave his head for a year after his in¬ 
auguration Brdhmana, V. v. 3. 1 f., 6f.). 

The ceremony of inaugurating a king (RAja- 
sdya) was very elaborate (cf. especially A. Weber, 

‘ U eher die Konigsweihe,’ ABAW, 1893; A. 
Hillebrandt, Eituai-Litt. [ — GIAB iii. 2, Strass- 
burg, 1897], pp. 143-147) ; but in this, as in the 
Vaiapeya (on which see Weber, ‘ Ueber den 
Vajapoya,’ SB A 1892, pp. 765-813 ; Hillebrandt, 
141-143 ; both tlie RajasQya and the Vfljapeya are 
also discussed in art. Abhi^eka) and the A^va- 
medlia ((/.v.), while the king was regarded as the 
sacrilicer, tlie actual celebrant was his Brahmanical 
representative, his purohita, or ‘ house-priest ’ (cf. 
H. Oldenberg, Ret. des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 
377-379). The Brahmans were also entrusted with 
magic charms for the welfare of the king, speci¬ 
mens of these being such hymns of the Atharvaveda 
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as iii. 3f., iv. 8. 22, and vi. 98 (cf. the series trans¬ 
lated by M. Bloomfield, SBE xlii. [1897] 111-133). 

Although the early Indian kingship was usually 
hereditary, there are clear indications that elec¬ 
tion to royal office was not unknown (Kigveda, 
X. cxxiv. 8 : ‘ as subjects choosing for themselves a 
king,’mydnmh vrndnd ; cf. vi. viii. 4); and with 
this may be connected an incident not uncommon 
in modern Indian folk-tales, and repeated in the 
Indian stratum of The Thousand Nights and One 
Night (tr. R.^ Burton, Suppleirientary Nights^ 
London, n.d., i. 323), where the hero, wandering 
to a city whose king has just died, is singled out 
by one of the royal elephants, wliose choice is 
regarded as a divine indication that the stranger 
is to be the next monarch. 

In view of the inability of the Indian king to 
sacrifice or to take any other active part in religious 
rites, it is very significant to observe the r61e which 
is ascribed to him, particularly by the Upanisads, 
in the development of philosophy. Thus King 
Asvapati Kaikeya instructs live learned Brahmans 
concerning the nature of the Atman Vaii^vA-nara 
after their fellow caateman Uddfilaka Aruni had 
been unable to solve tlieir perplexities 
Upanisad, v. 11-24; cf. ^atapatha Brdhmana, X. 
vi. 1); Pravahana Jaivali, prince of Panchilla, 
teaches two Brulimans t^ie nature of Akasa {ih. i. 
8 f.) and also explains to Svetaketu, Uddalaka's son, 
the nature of metempsycho.si8 (t6. v. 3-10, Brhad- 
dranyaka Upan. vi. 2; cf. also Kausltnki Vjuni. 
i.); and the great Vedic scholar (dargya Btilaki, 
after repeatedly failing to elucidate tlm nature of 
Brahman, receives the solution from King Ajata- 
i^atruof {^^(^.{Bfhaddranyaka Upan. ii.l, KausUaki 
Upan. iv.). Considering this, it may well be that, 
as P. Deussen maintains {Philosophy of the Upan- 
ishads, tr. A. S. Geden, Edinburgh, 1906, p. 19 f. ; 
cf. also P. (larbe’s little essay on the origin of Indian 
monism in his Philosophy of Ancient India, Chicago, 
1897). 

‘ the doctrine of the Atman, standing as it did in sncli sluirp 
contrast to all the principles of the Vedic rit\ial, thotigh the 
original conoeption may have been due to HrAhmans, was taken 
up and cultivated primarily not in JtrAhman but in Kshatriya 
circles, an(i was first adopted by the former in Later tinies’; 
and that this teac.hing ‘was fostered and jirogTcssively devel¬ 
oped by the Kshatriyaa in opposition to the principles of the 
BrAhmanical ritual.’ 

We must also remember, in this connexion, that 
the two great heterodoxies of Imlia—Buddhism 
and Jainism—proceeded from the Ksatriya caste, 
and that Buddha was liimself an heir apparent 
{yuvgrdja), being the son of 8uddhodana, king of 
tile Sakya clan in Kapilavastu. 

Litkkatcrk.- The chief rtderences are g’iven by M. Winter- 
nitz, s.w ‘ l\inu; (a) in liiflia,’ [1910] 322-A‘Z4 ; cf. also H. 

Zimmer, AUind. Lebrn, Berlin, 1879, up. W. Foy, 

Dif' fconigl/ic/ic Gewalt nach den altind. Ri’chtuhnchern, I.eipzijf, 

isfiA. J.oui.s II. Gray. 

KING (Iranian).—The kingly office has always 
played a most im[)Ortant part in Iranian history 
and religion from the earliest tinies, both in the 
antdent Persian Empires an<l in the Mazdean 
religion. Indeed, to the Greeks the I’ersian 
monarch was known simply as ^aaiXevs, or 6 
QacNev^, as constantly in IIero<lotuH, Tl^'schylus, 
and other clas.sical writers. ‘ Tlie (Jreat Kings’ 
styled themselves khshdyadiyd khshdyadiydnam 
(‘King of Kings’)—a title which has been per¬ 
petuated through the centuries to the present Jay, 
when the non-Iranian Persian soverei^ still boasts 
the proud, though empty, title of bhdhiin bhdh, 
which is merely the modernized form of the ancient 
title. Nowhere has royal power ever been more 
exalted or more absolute than in successive mon¬ 
archies of both ancient and modem IrS.n. It is a 
curious fact, therefore, that, in strong contra.st 
with 80 many of the ancient religions, there is 
no certain trace of ‘ king-worship ’ or of divine 
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genealogies in any of the ancient Iranian dynasties, 
whether historical or legendary ^ (on ‘ king-worship’ 
see C. Latt^, Ancient King-Worship, London, 
1910 ; also E. Korneinann, Zur Geschichte drr 
antiken HtrrschtrkuUe, Leipzig, 1901). This is 
a necessary result of the practical monotheism of 
the Mazdean religion, in all its various forms. 
We liave ju.st indicated the distinction between 
the ‘historical ’ and the ‘legendary’ dynasties in 
ancient Iriln. By the former is meant, of course, 
the well-known great Persian Achamienid mon¬ 
archy of Cyrus, Darius, and their successors, 
familiar to us from tlie Greek historians and, in 
modern times, from their own famous rock inscrip¬ 
tions, which have tlirowm a flood of liglit upon both 
the political history of their reigns and the form of 
Mazdeism which they professed (see art. BkhistOn). 
Small and monotonous as is this ‘literature,’ it is 
distinguislied by the deeply religious note tliat 
rings tiiroughoiit, incessantly repeating the deidara- 
tion of a burning faith, in which we have evidence 
of a sincere piety shown towards ‘ the great God,’ 
the one God of the king and of his })eople. No 
question can be raised as to the religion professed 
by these king.s, at least Darius and hi.s successors, 
for we find tliat Darius, in the groat Bchistan 
inscri|>tion, adopts, witli a sen^-e of the deepest 
satisfaction, the title of ‘ Aurainazdean ’—proudly 
declaring ; 

‘ As an Anramardean I gwear (? or proclaim) that thii is true ’ 
(Dar. Bh., co). 4, ^ 57). 

'rinu’c is no mistaking the attitude of tliese old 
Persian kings ; there is no claim to divine anct;stry, 
as in the ease of the Egyptian monarclis or Alex¬ 
ander the Great, nor to any apotheosi.s after death, 
as in that of the Roman Emperors, but the pious 
expression of the most absolute dependence upon 
Auramazdfi, the one (lod. By his wdll or divine 
grace kings are allowed to reign (‘per me reges 
regnant’); thus Darius exclaims : 

‘ By the will of AurainardA I am king' ( 16 ., col. 1, §§ 5, 6 ). 

By the same will the nations are made 8uhje<!t to 
him : 

* By the will of AnratnardA, the 8 « nations have beconie my 
slaves an<i my tribularios' (»/>., § 7). 

It is Auramazda who gives to kings all their 
power : 

‘ Aurama 2 R]ft has Invested me with sovereign power ’ (ib., { fj). 
A true Lord of hosts, it is he that gives the victory 
in battle : 

‘ By the will of AuramazdA I put to flight the army of Nidintu- 
Rel. ... I took poRsesaion of Babylon. ... I defeated the armed 
bands of the rebela,’ etc. (ib., §§ 18--20 ; col. 2, § 20 , etc.). 

In a w'ord, everytliing depends absolutely on the 
divine will : 

‘ Kverything that I have done, I have done, without exception, 
hy the will of AuramazdA’ (ib., col. 4, §02). 

In another place, referring to his conquests, the 
king say.s : 

‘That which has been done, I did it all by the will of 
Auramaz<lA ’ (Na^a/i-t Rustam, a, § 6 ). 

It is a remarkable fact that, when we turn to 
that form of Mazdeism which is preserved in the 
Avesta, the sacred hook knows nothing of the 
great Persian monarchs, Cyrus, Darius, Artaxerxes, 
and the others of the Acneemenid dynasty, whose 
names are so familiar in history. It knows, on the 
contrary, other great dynasties—tlio I^gslidatlian 
and the Kayaniari—utterly unknown outside of 
the Avestan literature and the folk-legends pre¬ 
served in the poetry of later Persia, especially 
Firdausi. The legends of those dynasties are, of 
course, largely mythical. The first royal house, 
whose date, os usual, is tlirown hack to a fabulous 
antiquity, began with Haoshyanga (the later 
HOshang), said to have ruled over the daevas, or 
demons (probably the non-Iranian tribes), under 

1 But iee Spiegel’s view in literature, below. There is, how¬ 
ever, reason to believe that the Iranian kings were sometimes 
put on a plane with the gods, as in AS, Aug., i. [1867] 333 ; see 
also A. Rapp, ZDMG xx. [1806] 118f. ; E. Wilhelm, ib. xl. [ISW] 
108. 
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whose rei^jfn metals were first discovered and 
worked. Ilis successor, with the very totemistic 
name Takhma Urupa (‘strong fox,’ the later 
'ralimuraf), taught his subjects how to use skins 
for clothing, to hunt, and to tame domestic animals, 
and caused them to be taught by the ‘demons’ the 
art of writing, but fell away into idolatry, and was 
slain by the evil spirit Ahriman. His successor 
was the great hero Yinia KhshaSta {the later 
Jarnshid, familiar to readers of Omar Khayyam), 
who plays in the Avesta the part of both an Adam 
and a INoah, and is connected with the ‘Great 
Winter’ that so strikingly corresponds with the 
Noachian Deluge. He was overthrown by the de¬ 
moniacal monster Azhi Dahaka, the later Zohak. 
After tlie latter’s usurpation, the national revival 
took place under the most celebrated of these 
ancient heroes, Thraetaona (the later Faridun), 
who is spoken of as ‘ king of the earth,’ and whose 
successor was Manushchithra, tlie later Minoebihr. 
A later ^lynasty, that of the Kayanians—perliajis 
a Bactrian dynasty—derived their name anddescent 
from Kai Kobftdh (Av. Kavi Kavata), followed by 
Kai Kaus(Av. Kava Usa), Siyavash (Av. SyAvar- 
.shan), Kai Kliosru (Av. Husrava), LohrAsp (Av. 
Aurvat-aspa), and, linally,(jruslitasp( Av. Vishtaspa), 
in whose reign appeared the great f’rophet Zara- 
thushtra, who converted tlie king and his court. 

Altliougli these kings are no doubt largely 
legendary, and although the accounts of their 
reigns contain much tliat is mythological —indeed 
some of the names suggest Vedicor, rather, Indo- 
Iranian prototypes—still it is not improbable that 
some degree of Idstorical truth underlies many of 
their legends. It may very well be that some of 
these dynasties, whose names and exploits are 
preseried either in the Av(jsta or in popular 
tradition, were the ruling families of diHerent 
Iranian tribes, whether in Media, Bactria, or other 
regions outsi^le of Persia [uoper ; or that some of 
them ma^ have been contemporaneous with one 
another, if not wdth the Acduernenid Fm])iro. It 
is a remarkable fact that the Avesta itself knows 
nothing of the last-mentioned great djnasty. The 
great national Persian poet, Firdausi, in his epic, the 
Shdh-ndmah, ingeniously co-ordinates all these 
various dynasties from the earliest legendary hero- 
kings right through the historical Acha'inenid era 
down to Alexander the Great, d'his .skilful mani¬ 
pulation of legend, folklore, and sober history was 
necessary for the unity of his ej)ic, but, of course, 
cannot be regarded as corresponding to historical 
facts. 

Although no divine character w^as attributed to 
Iranian royally, still there is one peculiar attribute 
of a supmiiatnral character with which tlie Avesta 
endowed its kings, and also its prophets. This was 
the so-called khvarend, which was regarded as a 
kind of ell’ulgcnce or bright glory tliat attached to 
the kings, but could bo forfeited by moral evil. 

‘ It was a mythical talisman which belonged essentially to the 
royal house of Iran, though it vanished with Yiina’s sin, flying 
away in its three successive manifcHlations in the form of a 
bird. . . . The Glory (^an he seized by no sinner'(J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism [HL], London, 1913, n. 276; we need 
not enter here into the autlior’g discussion of the relation of the 
khvarrnd with the/ravashi). 

Under the Old Persian form farnah^ the word 
occurs in several w'ell-known proper names, and 
even in Media, more tlian a century before Cyrus. 
The prophet Zarathushtra was also endowed with 
(bis f7?4a.vi-divine splendour, and at the end of the 
world it is also to be the attribute of tlie Saviour 
Sao.shyant. * 

After the conversion of the monarch and the 
royal house to the Zoroastrian reform, the king 
of Iran was regarded in the religious system of the 

’ On khvaren6 sec E. Wilhelm, * Hvarein^,’in Sir Jamshetjee 
Jeietbhoy Zarthothtx Madresaa Jubilee Volume, Bombay, 1914. 


Avesta and the later Mazdeau literature~in ac¬ 
cordance with the favourite ‘ dualism ’ that all 
through has cliaracterized Iranian thought (see 
Dualism [Iranian])—as sunreme head of the 
material or civil world, whilst the prophet Zara¬ 
thushtra (and his successors, who enjoyed as a 
title the curiously formed superlative ‘ Zara- 
thushtr6tema ’) was the corresponding supreme 
head in spiritual things. This is expressly laid 
down in the J)inkar(, where it is said that the 
‘spiritual medicine’ which depends upon ‘the 
Good Law’ {i.e. tlie Mazdean religion) is ‘ rendered 
more excellent by the rule of Master of the 
Worlds, the King, and of the Spiritual Director 
of the worlds, the Zarathushtr(^tcma ’ {Dlnk.y ed. 
P. B. Peshotan, Bombay, 1874 IT., vol. iv. ch. 157, 
§ 4, tr. Casartclli, Louvain, 1886). This is of a 
piece wdth the frequent distinction hetw'eeJi ahit 
and rain, vvlien meaning respectively ‘prince’ 
(or temporal ruler) and ‘ 8f)iritual guide ’ or ‘priest’ 
(though at times the terms have other signifi¬ 
cations). It also corresponds exactly with the 
positions assigned respectively to pOiokhshdyih 
(sovereignty) and dino (religion), the one on the 
‘ material ’ {stihtk) and the other on the ‘ spiritual ’ 
[miixink) .side of the curious table of the Dink. 
(vol. iv. ch. 187), cited in the art. Duai.ism 
(Iranian). The Pahlavi translator of Yasht i. 
deduces from § 8 of the hymn that ‘a man is not 
lit to be a king unless ho possesses twelve virtues’ 
(quoted by J. Darmesteter, SBE xxiii. [1883] 25).^ 
As to tlie relations of the subjects to tludr king, 
J. J. Modi has lately published an interesting 
little volume {Morcil Extracts from Zoroastrian 
Books, Ihimbay, 1914), in which he has a section 
(op. 8-10) on ‘Obedience to the King’ as one of 
tlie chief virtues inculcated by Z(>r()a.strianism. 

Referring to Herodotus (i. 132, on the duty of prayt^r for the 
king, and viii. 118, for an instance of heroic loyalty'), he quotes 
a striking prayer for the king^ from AfriiujCm, i, 8-12; and 
of later authorities he cites : ‘ Re always truthful and obedient 
to your Kings’ (Paivand-ndinah) •, 'O almighty God, give 
a long life, a happy life, and a healthy life to the ruler of 
our land ’ (Tan-dai'usti) ■, ‘Commit no fault against Kings and 
chiefs'; and again, ‘ Speak no evil against the rulers of the land, 
for they are the guardians of the land and through them 
prosperity flows upon earthly l»eings ’ (Pand-namnk-i A{urj)dt-i 
mdraspanddn, §§ 66, 103, following de Harlez'a version in 
Mus^on, vi. [1887J 66-77). 

All this is quite in accordance with the ethics 
of the Achmmenid inscri])tions, for in tliem tlie 
chief of all evils that are stigmatized is ‘ falsehood ’ 
(dratiga, ‘ the lie,’ whether per.sonilied, as Moulton 
surmi.ses [op. cit. p. 1], and so equivalent to the 
Avestan name of the evil spirit, or merely an 
abstract noun) ; and it is to this evil that rebellion 
against t-bo. king is attributed. 

Darius tells us that during Carnbyses' absence in Egypt ‘ the 

f >eople became hostile, and lying became wides{)read in tiie 
and ’ {Dar. lih., col. 1, 5 10). In another place the same king, 
relating how a rebellion had taken place in many of the 
provinces of his vast empire, states that ‘these provinces had 
broken into rebellion ; it was lying that had made them re¬ 
bellious' (i6., col. 4, 5 64). 

Every time that a usurper rises up against tlie 
lawful .sovereign it is said, ‘He is one that lies’ 
{adurujiya, from the root duruj, druj)—n phrase 
that constantly recurs. On the other hand, 
despotism and cruelty on the part of the sovereign 
are also considered as great crimes. Thus does 
Dariu.s break forth with firide and say : 

' Auramazd& has brought me help ... for I havs been 
neither a liar nor a tyrant' (Dar. Bh., col. 4 , § 03 f.j. 

In Spite of such grandiloquent professions, how¬ 
ever, tlie gruesome cruelties inflicted by the Iranian 
monarchs throughout the ages are only too well 
known, and it has been surmised, not without 
good reason, that the shockingly barbarous punish- 
1 Darmesteter’a translation of Sirdzah, i. 0, making Nairy6- 
sanga, the divine messenger of Ahura Mazda, to ‘ reside in the 
navel of the King,’ seems quite untenable (see 0. de Harlez, 
Avesta traduit'^, Paris, 1881, ii. 697 n.). 

2 Other translators, e.g. F. Wolff, Strossburg, 1910, take the 
supplication as being in favour of the speaker nimself. 
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merits detailed in the Inferno of ArtA-I Viraf, the 

Persian Dante, are but too faithful a picture 
of those practised at the Persian court (see 
Casartelli, ‘ The Persian Dante,’ in Jamaspji 
Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1914). 

Anyhow the Avesta itself draws a sharp dis¬ 
tinction between good and bad kings. 

‘May ^ood Kings rule over us, not bad Kings, O Armaitl ’ 
(Ks. xlviii. 6). 

Especially those rulers who were hostile to the 
Prophet and his reform are denounced and con¬ 
demned to eternal perdition ; amongst them is 
mentioned by name one Grelima {Ys. xlvi. 11 
xiix. 11, xxxii. 12-14). 

A word must here be said of the relations be¬ 
tween the royal dynasties and the national religion. 
As we have seen, there is no doubt about the 
religious convictions of the great Acha-menid 
kings—at least after Cyrus, for his religious 
position is still doubtful. Tliey were professedly 
and devoutly Mazdeans—though the present writer 
is by no means yet convinced that they were 
Zoroastrians in any sense (see his The Religion 
of the Great Kmgs, London, 1910; per contra, 
the very striking arguments of Moulton, op. cit., 
especially p. 401f., are deserving of careful con¬ 
sideration). The Avestan legend represents the 
Vishtaspa of the Kayanian dynasty and all his 
royal house as converts of the Prophet, the king 
p^laying the part of a Constantine or an Ethelhert. 
Coming back again to later and historical times, 
the relations of the Arsacid or Parthian dynasty 
(250 B.C.-A.D. 225) to the faith are unknown or 
obscure. The Sasanian kings (a.d. 220-651), 
however, \vere so fully and completely Zoroastrian 
that they made the Avestan system, in the greatly 
modified form in which it then existed, the State 
religion, and did not shrink from religious perse¬ 
cution in its defence or interests. It was under 
ShahpQr II. (A.D. 350-438) that, according to the 
tradition, our present Avesta, i~e. whatever was 
left of the original scriiitures after Alexander the 
Great’s destruction or the greater part, w'as 
collected, revised, and corrected_ by tne efforts 
of his great prime minister Atur]>fit-i Mara- 
spandan, whilst under his successor, Yazdagird II., 
tne edict of his minister, Mihr Narseh (a.d. 440), 
pilayed an important part in the religious life of 
the country. In the Dinkart (vol. i. ch. 28) wm 
find the categorical assertion that ‘the law of Iran 
is the Mazdean religion ’ {Alrdno dato dlno Mo.z- 
dayasno), which, together with other indications, 
has always seemed to the present writer to point 
to the Dinkar{ as essentially of the Sasanid era. 

Litbraturk.—I n addition to writers quoted in text, W. 
Geiger, Ufttlranische Kxdtur im Altt-rUun, Erlangen, 188C, 
p. 4‘Z5 flf. ; F. Spiegel, Erdnischt AltgrthximskuncU, I.K?ipzig, 
1871-78, esp. iii. where he endeavours at some length 

to prove that the ancient Iranian kings did claim divine 
parentage, probably from Mithra; E. Wilhelm, ‘ Konigthum 
und Priesterthum im alteu ErAn,’ ZDMG xl. {1S86] 102-110. 

L, C. Casartelli. 

KING (Muslim).—I. Sovereignty.—Originally 
In Islam the conception of sovereignty was directly 
theocratic. There was no doubt on this point. 
Muhammad ruled in the religious order, the mili¬ 
tary order, and the judicial order; and in each of 
them his authority was accepted without dispute. 
Neither he nor any of his adherents seems to iiave 
thought of analyzing or dissecting sovereignty. 
They regarded it as divine in its source; Mu¬ 
hammad possessed it not as elected by men, but 
as a propliet sent by God. Originating thus, it 
was both integral ana absolute. 

This conception continued during the period 
immediately after Muhammad, which is called 
‘the perfect Khalifate.’ The first successors of 
the Prophet did not, indeed, regard themselves 
as real sovereigns, that position belonging to the 


Prophet alone. They called themselveH ‘ lieuten¬ 
ants,’ which is the meaning of the word khalif. ' 
In practice they preserved their sovereignty in 
the military order ; but in the religious and judi¬ 
cial orders the Qur’&n, which is regarded as perfect, 
had fixed the law, at least in its most important 
points. The Khalif had nothing to add, and sove¬ 
reignty in these matters passed into the hands of 
specialists, whose duty it was to criticize the texts, 
and to develop and apply the princi])le8. 

After the Arab coiniuest the Muslim Empire 
was immense; and, as it included regions and 
cities of advanced civilization, administration be¬ 
came complicated and dilfumlt, and the Khalif had 
to delegate a large part of his sovereignty to minis¬ 
ters. These were known at first by the modest 
title of ‘ vizirs ’ {charges d'affaires). They were of 
considerable importance in the Empire ; it might 
even be said that some of them w ere the real sove¬ 
reigns, until the day when t hey were crushed by a 
caprice of their master. Vizirs played an tajually 
important rAle in the Osman Empire after the 
Turkish conquest. 

Towards the end of the history of the Arab Khali¬ 
fate, during its decline, the general state of the 
Emj)ire was very nn.sottled, and the military element 
assumed predominance over the administrative, 
'riio Khalif, his power gone, was confined in his 
[)alacc, and the actual authority was exorcised by 
the chief guards, generally Turks and sometimes 
eunuclhs. 

In the feudal period authority was divided and 
subdivided just as in the West, but in a less 
systematic manner. The Khalif had now only a 
theoretical power ; princes of various races formed 
kingdoms for themselves out of the disin(3ml)ere<l 
Emi)ire, and arrogated to themselves a sov(‘r(‘iguty 
de facto, which was no longer of a theocratic clmr- 
acter, but was based on strength of arms. I’he 
dynasties which they founded have been of com¬ 
paratively short duration. 'J’lie Osman Sultans 
constituted a stronger unity in Islam than that 
which existed under the Arab Khalifs. Their 
power was absolute, excei)t that they were re¬ 
quired to respect the law of the Qur’^jin and its 
interpreters {mnfti,'uUtmd, etc.), and w'ere dejten- 
dent on the fidelity of the troops. This des])utic 
regime has lasted even to our ilay. 

In Turkey at the present lime the sovereignty 
resides in the Parliament, and tlie Sultan is only 
a constitutional monarch—a system which brings 
the Ottoman Empire into line with tlie other States 
of Europe, but which it is difficult to reconcile with 
the principles and the spirit of Isl&m. 

2 . Legitimacy.—The h'gitimacy of the Khalif 
docs not exactly depend on the manner of his 
election or on a law of succession ; it is derived 
from the proclamation of the people. This pro¬ 
clamation consists in naming the sovereign in the 
Friday sermon {khulha) in the mosques, and in 

f )raying for him. When mention of a Khalif 
las thus been made, without arousing nrotcists, in 
the cathedral mosque of the capital of tue Empire, 
this Khalif is regarded as legitimate.^ 

1 The title khal\f was borne by the first four Buooeseors of 


■fght 

■ commander of the faithful,’ was given to the Arab KhaiifB; 
had been used, even during the life of the I’rophet, Ijy one of 
hi« lieutenants in the year 2 a. a. As for the title ‘ Sultan,’ it 
was in use among such secondary dynusties of the Middle Ages 
as the tlamdanids, the Kuyids, the 'J'ulunids, and the Clhaziiu- 
vids fronj the end of the 9th (;enturv. It was the title of the 
celebrated Saladin (i;?alfth ad-Din), of the Ayyiibid dynasty. 

2 The ceremony of proclamation is trailed bl'at. Amon[^ the 
Osmans it is renewed every year in the festivals of the Bair&m, 
under the name of muayad. The shaikh al-isldm, in these 
ceremonies, kisses the front of the Sultan’s robe, and, rais¬ 
ing his eves towards heaven, prays for the prosperity of the 
Empire, and for the preservation of his Highness. Tlie Sultan 
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A legitimate sovereit^ mi"ht be deposed. Among 
the Osmans deposition is regarded as just when it 
has been autiiorized bv s, fatwd, i.e. by a decision 
of the shaikh al-isldni.^ 

The mode of succession of Muslim sovereigns 
varied. Muhammad had given no rule. AbQ 
Hakr, his first successor, was chosen by the most 
influential party in the Muhammadan communitv ; 
'Omar was designated by Abfl Bakr ; Otliman, by 
electors whom 'Omar had named; tlie election of 
All was contested, and led to civil war; with 
Mu'/lwiya the dynastic rule was established, first 
in the family of the Uniayyads. Even within the 
dynasties the order of succession was not always 
constant. Sometimes the Kluilif chose one of his 
sons as his heir a})parent ; the famous Hanln 
al-Kashid designated three of his sons with entail. 
The first of the three, Amirn, wished to oust the 
second, Ma’rnfln ; but tlie latter revolted and A mini 
was beaten and killed. Among the Osman Sultans 
it is rather the brother who succeeds ; and it has 
often happened that a Sultan, on his accession, has 
put his brothers and nephews to death. Formerly 
the Emi»ire was divided among the brothers, especi¬ 
ally in tiie Middle Ages. This was the caiae with 
the Buyids in Persia. 

In princinle the Khalif, who was the president of 
the entire Muhammadan community, had to be of 
the Quraish race ; but that was not the case with 
the Osman Sultans. In order to legitimatize them, 
it was admitted that they had inherited rights from 
the ancient Arab Khalifs when, in the time of 
Salun I., they conquered the sacred cities Mecca 
and Medina. 

Among the Shi'ites the idea of legitimacy presents 
a rather peculiar religious character. Founding 
their belief on certain traditions, they hold that 
Muhammad had designated 'All as his successor, 
and in their eyes all the Khalifs except'Ali and 
his descendants are illegitimate. This belief has 
iven rise to many troubles in the history of fslilm. 
ecrct societic^s have been formed and have long 
worked for the succession of the 'All dynasties; 
they succeeded in establishing the famous Fatimid 
dynasty in N. Africa and Egypt, thus named from 
Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet and the wife 
of'All, from whom it claimed to descend. 

The Malulist idea is developed in the sects which 
maintain the rights of 'All. The Mabdi, a sort of 
king-prophet and expected Messiah, who is to per¬ 
fect religion and to begin in the world an era of 
happiness, is to be of the family of 'All. The so- 
cafled sect of the Imamites had a curious idea 
about him : they believed that the Mahdi, also 
named i)nd/n, was to be the twelfth descendant of 
'Alf. The latter being dead, having disappeared 
at an early age, this sect professes that he continued 
to live a mysterious and endless life, from which 
he will return with glory when his hour is come. 
The time during which the Mahdi is to remain 
hidden is called the period of ‘ occultation ’ (cf. 
Carra de Vaux, Le MahomHisine^ Paris, 1898, 
p. 134). 

3. The status of the sovereign.—The power of 
the Khalif is absolute within the limits of the 
religious law. Theoretically, he might di.spose of 
the land and revenues of his Empire. The principle 
is that the soil belongs to God, and consequently 

in the meantime places his hands on the sliaikh’s shoulders, and 
bends his head to kiss him (M. d’Ohsson, Tableau giniral de 
Ceinpire othoman, Paris, 1787-1820, iv. 503, 650). 

1 e.g.. the fatwd which was given for the deposition of the 
Sultan Abd al-'Aziz by the Grand Mufti tiaaan Khair Allah (the 
thaikh al-isldm is the Grand Mufti of Constantinople): ‘ If the 
Commander of the Faithful pursues a foolish course of conduct, 
or if he has not the political knowledge necessary for governing; 
if his personal expenses are such that the empire cannot support 
them ; if his continuin^r on the throne will have disastrous con¬ 
sequences, must he be deposed?* Reply: * The law (the sAaH'aA) 
says. Yes.’ 


to the Sultan, who is His mandatory. The Sultans, 
however, bad a private estate, wliicli was always 
of a considerable size. Thus under Sulaiman tne 
Magnificent the private estate of the Sultan pro¬ 
duced a revenue of five million ducats, ivliile the 
general revenues of the Fmpire were only a little 
more than nine million ducats. This Sultan reserved 
to himself the right of granting tlie great liefs ; 
and, as a result of the same principle, confisca¬ 
tions were easy and remain so to this day. 

As regards taxes, some are prescribed by the 
Qur’an ; such are the titlie for Muhammadans and 
the poll-tax for non-Muhammadans. Others are 
administrative taxes, wbicli long ago acquired a 
certain regularity, and are tlicrefore called Jcdnuniy 
i.e, ‘regular’ ; such are taxes on marriages, law 
dues, transit and warehouse dues, and stamps. 
Besides these two kinds of taxes, the Sultan, under 
the old regime, reserved the right to imjiose as 
many as he pleasetl. Under Sulaiman the Magiiih- 
cent imperial oflices were sold, but not military 
offices. 

Until 1877 the Sultan drew as he pleased on the 
Treasury for the needs of his ^larim. At this time, 
of eight million Turkish pounds that the budget 
produced, two-thirds passed to the palace. The 
Sultan published budget estimates, but he began 
by deducting his share of the receipts. Ifc had, 
however, a civil list, which had l)een established 
since 1855 ; at hist it was £1,2U0,000, but was re¬ 
duced afterwards to £800,000. The property left 
to the mosques, as pious foundations, called waqj 
property, escapes the sovereignty of tlie Sultan, 
and is inalienable.^ It forms an important part 
of the imperial territory. 

Until the recent revolution, whicli made him a 
constitutional monarch, the Sultan naturally had 
the right of declaring peace or war. He has always 
preserved the right of commander-in-chief of Ids 
armies. He had the right of life and deatli even 
over the greatest per.sonages in his Empire. When 
one of his old favourites who had fallen into dis¬ 
grace received the noose with which ho had to 
strangle himself, he aece})tcd it as an order legiti¬ 
mately given, and as one which his conscience com¬ 
manded him to obey. Tbo Sultan was recognized 
to have the right to make subjects ‘ disappear,’ to 
dispose of the life of bis wives within his palace, 
and even to order massacres. The religious system 
of Muhammadanism does not condemn the massacres 
either of the Jardssaries or of tlie Armenians. 

Islam has a special law for tlie sovereign regarding 
wives. According to the Qur’an (xxxiii. 5 lJ), he 
might have nine legitimate wives, all other Muham¬ 
madans having only four. 

4. The ethics of the sovereigns.—There exist 
in Muhammadan literature several important 
treatises on the etliics of kings. One of the 
gi’catest philosophers of Islam, Farabi (1950), wrote 
a treatise on the ‘Model City,’ in which he repre- 
.sents the princes as wise men, whose principal 
thought must be to prepare their subjects for the 
hai>piness of the other life. This theory, devoid 
of any practical character, is only an adaptation 
of the Platonic doctrines (cf. Carra de Vaux, 
Avirenne, Paris, 1900, p. 104). Another very 
well known author who studied this question is 
1 The institution of the wag/ furnished » means by which a 
testator might save his fortune from confiscation. The Sultans 
very often confiscated the property of prominent persons 
and public officials. The waqfs might be bequeathed to the 
mosques or set aside for some charitable purpose. The founder 
designatad the person who should act as administrator. This 
was often the chief minister of a mosque or an inferior officer. 
But sometimes the choice of the administrator was left to the 
inspector general of the waq/s ^d’Ohsson, ii, 624), Several 
Grand Vizirs— e.g., Keuprulu, Rignib, and Baraiktar—tried to 
secularize the waqf. An irade of 1873 and the law of August 
28, 1876, imposed on them a fixed law of transmission and an 
annual tax, regelated according to the esUvte (A. de la 
Jonqui6re, Hutoxrtde ^empire ottoman. Paris, 1881. p. 617). 
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Mawardi (t 1058). He wrote a treatise entitled 
Jvit&b ctl~(xhh<xiti (xl-sultciuiyyfi (i.e. Oonstitutioncs 
politkoi), a work edited by^R. Enger at Bonn in 
1853, and recently translated into French by L6on 
Ostrorog. It contains the theory of the Khalifatc, 
a description of the qualities necessary for a Khalif, 
a study of the diderent luetliods of election, and 
a dehnition of the power of the vizirs and provincial 
governors, with an indication of its limits. This 
treatise has been highly valued in Islam. The 
same author has also left a collection of ‘ Counsels 
to Kings,’ a work on the rules wliich minister.s 
must follow, and still another on politicos and 
government, entitled ‘The Means of facilitating 
Reflexion and of hastening Victory’ [Tashd al- 
Nazar waddjil al-Zafar; see C. Huart, lAtUra- 
tur% arabty Faria, 19U*2, p. 242, Eng. tr., London 
1903, p. 243 f.). 

A celebrated Seljuk vizir, Ni:f}im al-Mulk, the 
founder of the academies of Baghdad, Nishapiir, 
and Ba^ra (t 1092), wrote on the art of government, 
which he himself practised in a very superior 
manner. His book, entitled Siassnt Namah, ‘ A 
Treatise on Government,’ and dedicated to the 
Sultan Malik Shah, has been edited and translated 
into French by C. Schefer (Paris, 1891-93). Al¬ 
though this vizir admits that kings are ‘ chosen by 
the most high God,’ he allows them attributes 
which are not specially moral. They must, ac¬ 
cording to him, respect the learned doctors, must 
love a pure religion, and have a strong faith ; but 
it is not their domain to govern religion. 4'heir 
duty is rather to occu[)y themselves witii economic 
interests: to drain the land, to build bridges, to 
found villages, to attend to the cultivation of 
the soil, to build strongliolds, caravan.s<*rais, and 
beautiful monuments. 'I'liese works will gain for 
a prince the gratitude of his people, an eternal 
recompense. Ni^am al-Mulk recommends kings to 
guard against the inlluence of women, and to have 
scant trust in ministers of anot her redigion. Wo 
know that from the time of the Arab conquest, 
Christians have been employed by the Khalifs in 
their administration, and nave rendered them great 
service. Tliis custom was followed abso by the 
Osmans, and continues to this day (cf. Carra de 
Vaux, Gazali, I’aris, 1902, p. 140). 

To the great Persian poet Sadi (t 1264) we owe 
some very fine pages on the ethics of kings. The 
wdiole of the first chapter of his BCisidn (translated 
into Frencli by C. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1880) 
is devoted to the duties of kings and good govern¬ 
ment. Nushirwan exhorts Ids son Ormazd thus ; 

‘ Be th« defender of the weak, and aacriOce your rest to work 
for them, to the alleviation of poverty and misfortune. A king- 
owes the crown to his subjects; . , . avoid ^^rievinjf the heart 
of your people ; that would be to thoroughly destroy your own 
power.’ 'The people,' the poet says further, | is a fruit tree 
which must be cared for if its fruits are to be enjoyed.’ 

Ho has recommendations for lal)ourcrs : 

‘The labourer workg with more energy when he can count 
upon peace and prosperity.’ 

He has also some for merchants : 

‘The king who oppresses the merchants closes to the people 
and to the army the sources of wealth.' 

He also recommends that ‘ men of war’ and ‘ men 
of advice’ should be befriended ami soldiers well 
paid. Yet this great kindness which the poet 
wishes to find in the sovereign must be accompanied 
by mistrust and craft; he evidently prefers the 
latter to strength. 

‘ While clever negotiations may assure the success of a trans¬ 
action, gentleness is preferable to the use of force. Instead of 
traps, sow gold under your steps ; your benefactions w'lll blunt 
the sharpened teeth of the enemy. The empire of the world 
belongs to cleverness and craft; kiss the hand that cannot 
bite ; lavish caresses on your enemy as you would on 
friend, while waiting for an opportunity to flay him 
Dread the blows of the most humble of your adversaries; it is 
the drops of water that make the torrents.' 

Ltterxtur*.—S ee the works cited throughout the article and 
In the notes. B. OarRA DE VAUX. 


KING (Semitic)- —In Semitic languages the 
usual word for ‘ king ’ comes from the root m I k. 
In Bahylouian the meaning is ‘to advise’; this is 
com mull in Aramaic, and occurs in Hebrew. In 
Arabic and Etliiopic it means ‘ to ])ossess,’ ‘ have 
power over.’ 'Fhe king then would be tlie decider 
of conduct, the source of wisdom for his j^ieople. 
It is best to take tlie subject in three divisions: 
Syriac (cbieHy Hebrew), Babylonian, and Arabian. 

I. Hebrew.—It is very seldom that a true king¬ 
dom devehqts among nomads, and t he Hebrews are 
no exception. Indeed it was not till alter many 
years of settled life (tradition says four liundreif) 
that the government crystallized into kingsiiip. 
Tliis development was gradual—through t he judges, 
men of mark who by force of character ami religious 
enthusiasm supplanted the tribal eliiefs arul, for a 
time at least, usurped their authority. In the 
case of Abiiuelech this authority became hereditary 
in tlie second generation, but this was largely due 
to the fusion of Israelites with the old settled 
population, tlie Caiiaanites. When the govern¬ 
ment was finally settled in tlie f)ersoii of a king, 
it was in direct imitation of the nations round 
about (1 S 8'^)—recognition <d the advantages of a 
lixed central authority. 'The older tradition be- 
li<‘vcd that this ehango liad the approval of God 
and was carried through by His instrument, the 
prophet Samuel. (laiter tradition saw in this 
imitation of the Gentiles apostasy from God.) As 
in the case of the judges, Saul first proved his 
powers at the rescue of Jabesh-Gilead, and then 
the pcoplti ratified the position that ho had won 
for himself. l\)ssil)ly Samuel liad looked to Ben¬ 
jamin for a king in the hope of thus avoiding the 
ealousyof the North and South. Saul tlio soldier, 
lowever, provetl unequal as a politician to cone 
with tlie I’hilistines ; and David, the idol of tno 
South, was shown by events to be necessary to 
the Hebrew nation, and as such was acclaimed 
king by all partie.s. But even his genius and 
personal attractiveness failed to create a national 
feeling. The kingdom wliich he had created by 
his resistance to the Philistines was kept together 
by the fear of a hostile neighbour, and s])lit along 
the natural line of cleavage as soon as that fear 
was removed. 

'riiese early kings were little more than the 
tribal chiefs of nomad days. The main ditlerenees 
were their recognition by the wliole peojde and 
their pos.session of a bodyguard, consisting largely 
of foreigners, which was more serviceable than the 
tribal militia. At first there was very little organi¬ 
zation. The vagueness of history suggests that 
8aul had no fixed cajiital. Tlie king was judge 
(2 S 14‘^®'-), general, and priest, the officers set 
ai>art for these duties being only his deputies. 
Tliere is no clear statement of the king being the 
chief priest, but there are many indications that 
he sometimes exercised priestly finietuons. In 
l^hoenicia, Tabnit styles liimself ‘priest of Astarte, 
king of the Sidonians,’ like his father. His son 
Eshmunazar calls his mother (she was his father’s 
.sister) ‘priestess of Astarte’ and ‘queen,’ though 
ho himself does not bear the priestly title. The 
story of Agag shows that Saul saw nothing wrong 
in oilering sacrifice (I S 15). At the coming of the 
ark to Jerusalem David wore a linen ephod (2 S 
6'^), a priestly garment such as Samuel wore (1 S 
2*®; cf. also Ex 28*). ]5oth David and Solomon 
blessed the people (2 S 6^® and 1 K 8“; cf. Nu 6^). 
The priests were the servants of the king, to he 
deposed or appointed at pleasure (1 K 2*’^-while 
David’s sons were priests, as if this were a pre¬ 
rogative of the royal family. Jeroboam I. prob¬ 
ably acted as priest (1 K 12^^). 

The army was a militia, and campaigns seem to 
have been confined to the summer. But a point 
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wan ^iven to this army by the ins( itiitioii of the 
royal bodyj^iiard of mercenaries. Under David the 
('aptain was a|)[>arently a Dhilistiiie, and loyalty 
to their master was stronger than other motives. 
It was the fidelity of these liirelings that prevented 
Absalom from sw'eepin^ the country at the outset 
of his rebellion. 

\\"e have no <*ertain information about the revenue 
of the early kin^^s. As tradition insists on the 
lowly origin of both Saul and David, we must sup¬ 
pose that from the first they had a regular revenue 
from taxation apart from the booty that they 
might win in war. Jg 9^ makes it probable that 
in those times taxes were not unknown, and that 
each State had its treasury. I S 17“ assumes that 
taxes were the regular tiling in the days of Saul. 

11 is significant that in the second list of David’s 
officials (2 S an addition is made to the earlier 
(2 S —the overseer of the tribute. The later 
version of Saul’s appointment assumes a tax of 
10 per cent. It is assumed on the strength of 1 S 
16^ and a few other verses that the kings were 
frequently the recipients of presents; but prob¬ 
ably these wore, like gratitude, in expectation of 
favours to come. In Solomon’s reign an elaborate 
system of tax-collectors was set up—a system which 
was intended further to break down the tribal 
divisions still existing among the people. The 
king also possessed certain agricultural privileges 
(Am 7M, an<l in later times financial emergencies 
were met by special taxation (2 K 15“ 23“). 
Solomon is credited with a large income from 
taxation apart from the profits of trade and 
foreign tribute. In addition he employed the 
r.orv^e (cf. 1 S 8^’). David’s kingdom illustrates 
Ibn KhaldOn’s theory that a dynasty lasts only 
three generations ; one of comparative barbarism, 
one of organized government and developed luxury, 
and then the crash. Solomon asked too much from 
his subjects ; the splendour of the court was bought 
l)y the impoverishment of the countryside, and, as 
the tribes had not had time to degenerate into 
serfs, they broke away from the government that 
pillaged instead of protecting them. The Phoe¬ 
nician kings were at first absolute, but later their 
power was limited by the nobles, and the govern¬ 
ment b(’came an oligarchy. David’s successors 
were not equal to the task which almost crushed 
liiiii—that of welding Judah and Joseph into one 
nation. While in the North the throne was a prize 
for any adventurer, in Judah all revolutions left 
David’s family the crown—a tribute to the pow«r 
of the king of all Israel. 

As a general rule the crown was hereditary, 
descending to the eldest son—the chief exception 
being Solomon. In this case a palace clique abused 
the prestige of the dying king and the authority 
of religion in favour of its nominee. The king was 
a sacred person appointed by (Jod (1 S 24^’ and 2 K 
9*^), and in him centred the hope-s of the prophets. 
It is probable that anointing referred specially to 
the priestly side of the king’s character. 

2. Babylonian and Assyrian.—Though the Baby¬ 
lonian rulers of whom we hear first were Sumerians, 
yet the later forms of kingship are developments 
or modifications of Semitic ideas. In the earliest 
period of which anything is known the inachinei^ 
of government was already well developed. We 
cannot trace the beginnings of any element of 
social life. The land was split up into a number 
of city-States, each under its own ruler, called 
cither ‘ king’ or ‘ patesi,’ ‘ king’ being the secular 
and ‘ patesi ’ the more religious title, signifying 
vicar of God. There is no clear distinction between 
the two titles, though a little later ‘ patesi’ is used 
for a vassal king. Thus Eannatum of Lagash (c. 
2900) calls himself both natesi and king, while 
Enannatum I., who reigned a little later, uses only 


the title patesi. The early rulers of Assyria (c. 1800) 
call themselves Ishakku ( = priest-king). What¬ 
ever his title, the king ruled by divine right. 
Many inscriptions have been found in which a 
king boasts that his god had appointed him king 
of his land and slieplierd of his people. ‘ Thou 
hast created me and intrusted me with dominion 
over men’ (Nebuchadrezzar [Kawlinson, 1*^, col. 1, 
line 55 f.]). In theory at least the king was an 
autocrat, however much hii power may have been 
limited in practice. 

The king is the agent of his country’s god ; in 
the treaty between the cities of Lagash and Umraa 
(before 3000) the patesis of the towns are not men¬ 
tioned at all, but only the gods. J'hey contended 
for their cities. ‘ Patesi ’ included the idea of j)riest, 
and it sometimes happened that one who assumed 
the style of king kept the older form, even putting 
the priestly rank first of his titles. It is not a 
very big step from regarding the sovereign as 
a^ent or representative of the god to considering 
him the manifestation of deity or as himself the 
god. This change took place very early. Perhaps 
it was helped by the rulers’ habit of putting 
statues of themselves in the temples whicli they 
built, to keep themselves fresh in the memory of 
the gods. Then ollerings were made, not to the 
statues, but for the persona whom they repre¬ 
sented. It is specially noted that the ollerings for 
the statue of Ur-nina (king of Lagash c. 3090) were 
continued during the reign of Lugal-anda, perhaps 
a hundred and fifty years later. The first kings 
to receive divine honours w'ere the Semitic rulers 
of Akkad, northern Babylonia (c. 2000); Shar- 
gani-sharri is called the god of his land, and 
Nararn-Sin’s name always lias the determinative 
for ‘god.’ Thence the custom spread to the 
Sumerian rulers of S. Babylonia; and Gudea, 
atesi of Lagash c. 2450, was deified after his 
eath. About fifty years later, Dungi, the second 
king of the dynasty of Ur, always describes him¬ 
self as god, and a temple is built in his honour. 
In later times Ashurbanipal calls himself ofispi ing 
of Ashiir and Belit. The suggestion that the deifi¬ 
cation of the king is due to Egyptian influence baa 
not found favour. 

At first the ruler was supreme in both the 
secular and the religious sides of life, but in time 
the priesthood developed till its help was needed 
for all religious actions. Yet the king remained 
)riest in theory. God still spoke to him directly ; 
shtar visited him in dreams to give him her com¬ 
mands. Lugal-zuggisi is proud to be called ‘pro¬ 
phet of Nidaba.’ He was the manifestation of the 
god, but also the representative of his people. 
This was never forgotten. The kings of Llrech 
and Lagash are priests of Anu ; another boasts 
himself ‘keeper of the temple of Bel’ at Nippur, 
and down to the latest times the Assyrian kings 
are priests of Ashur, sometimes giving the religious 
title tlie precedence. A son of Naram-Sin became 
a priest, and his daughter a priestess. The priests 
were always under the control of their chief, the 
king ; their subservience appears in the attempts 
of the oracle priests to find in omens that were 
obviously unfavourable meanings pleasing to the 
king. 

Another aspect of this is the national significance 
of the king’s person : a calamity to liiin is a national 
disaster; bence the elaborate rules that fence his 
conduct. All ill omens must be kept far from him. 
Thus the ceremonies for the purification of a king 
are much longer and more complicated than in the 
case of a private person ; royalty is so dangerous 
that the king has become the slave of the priest¬ 
hood. On five days in the month he must not 
touch animal food, nor change his garments, neither 
dare he bring an offering to the gods. Thus the 
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question whetlier certain of the penitential psalma 
are individual or national is beside the point ; it is 
the king, the people’s representative, who speaks 
for the nation. Idie law tells the same tale. Tlie 
court sits in a temple, and the oath is taken in the 
name of a god or gods, and sometimes in the king’s 
name also ; yet he is the final court of appeal (cf. 
the Hebrew oaths ‘ by the life of Jahweh ’ and ‘ by 
the life of the king,’ also the association of Tiglath- 
pilet^r and a pd in Barrekub’s imscription'^from 
Zenjirli). As lawgiver he is gmided by social and 
political expediency, but his decrees are published 
under divine auspices. The series of omens founded 
on the exploits (whether real or imaginary is im¬ 
material) of Sargon l. can hardly be explained on 
the ground of the political importance of these 
exploits. Jt was the di'ods of a lu'ro peculiarly 
under divine protection that became normative for 
future ages. 

Naturally the king was absolute, but ho was the 
‘ shepherd of his people,’ and the government was 
always rather patriarchal. The people had tlieir 
rights, which the monarch could not outrage. The 
splendid title ‘king of righteousness’ was not 
Ixirne altogether in vain. In the South we have 
a witness in the reforms of Urukagiriu of Lagosh 
(r. 2800) and the Code of IJamrnurabi, while in 
Assyria, even in the days of its greatest power, any 
person could make a written appeal to the king. 
Though the Assyrians are unpleasantly notorious 
for bloodthirsty cruelty, they devoted great care 
to the internal economy of their own land. Not 
only was Assyria plentifully supf)li<*d witii cattle 
of all sorts, the booty of inruimeiahle wars, hut 
the kings introduced new trees, ami in other ways 
encouraged agriculture. The system of irrigat ion 
was, of course, tlieir constant care. From the fir.st 
the throne was hereditary, though wo do not know 
whether primogeniture was the rule. In Assyria 
it is claimed that for fifteen hundred years tlie 
crown descended from father to son. The king’s 
material power rested on the army. 'I’he idea that 
the king owned his domain had long since died out, 
yet part of the soil belonged specially to tlio State, 
being held on feudal tenure. 'I'he occupier was 
bound to military service, in payment for which he 
held his lief. 'Fhis could not be jilienated, and in 
default of heirs returned to the SUite. If the 
owner were summoned for service and had no one 
to leave in charge of his land, the State appointed 
a bailiff, who was charged to pay one-third of the 
produce to the owner’s family. In addition, the 
feudatories had certain privileges, were, to some 
extent, outside the jurisdiction of ordinary officials, 
and were not liable to the corvee. The Assyrian 
government appears to have lived often on the 
tribute of vassal States. 

3. Arabian.—It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that no settled government has evolved among the 
nomads of Arabia. The dynasties of (Jiia and 
Ghassan are only apparent excejitions. All Arabian 
States have had tlieir centre in the cities that lie 
on the borders of the country, open to foreign 
influence b}' land or sea. Among the nomads 
the tribal chief is the leader in war, but at other 
times he has only advisory authority and the 
weight of personal influence. Even among the 
settled tribes in the hinterland of Aden it is often 
impossible to put a criminal to death ; for by so 
doing the chief (he calls himself ‘ Sultan’) would 
expose himself to the dangers of a blood-feud. 

Among the fertile valleys of Yemen it was 
different, and at an early date settled States came 
into being. Unfortunately, the materials for a 
study of tnis period are scanty and largely inacces¬ 
sible. No agreement has yet been reached as to 
the date of many of the inscriptions, the two 
schools of interpretatimi differing by some six 


hundred years. The chief States were (1) tlu' 
Yemen, ruled by two dynasties having their 
capitals at Sirw&li and Ma’rib, and later by (be 
Ilimyarite kings of Saba and Dhu Kaidati knoNsii 
to Arabic tradition as Tubbas ; (2) Ma'in or IMa'an 
in the Jauf; (3) C^hataban ; and (4) Uadramaut . 
'fhe date of the kings of Ma'fln is uncertain. In 
Yemen the earliest rulers were the in k r b, prob¬ 
ably Mukarribs, tiie priest-kings of ^irwft^i. We 
have the names of tliirteeri princes who ruled 
between the 9th and the 6th (‘.eiit. n.C., but their 
functions and powers are unknown. The title 
seems to mean ‘ he who makcis oflerings.’ Their 
rule probably extemh'd well to the east, for Sargon 
(715 B.c.) mentions one Ith'amara the Sabiean, pre¬ 
sumably one of the dynasty. I’he name occurs on 
the monuments. 

Next followed a line of kings ruling at MaTih, 
coming to an end about 115 n.C. and followed by 
the yiinyarite kings, whose kingdom was finally 
<lestroyed by the Abyssinians in A.l). 525. It is 
probable that the kings of Ma'jin were (‘.ontempor¬ 
ary with the earlier rulers of Yemen (Saba), thougli 
Hoinmel and Glaser would put the first of them 
about 15(X) n.C. 

The royal title was not restricted to tlie head of 
the State, hut was shared by his sons. In one 
inscription a father and two sons bear the title, 
just as in a State of that description to-day all 
members of the ruling house are called Sultan, 
hdsewhere Alban Nahfan, king of Saba, does not 
give liimself that rank, thougli he gives it to bis 
sons {CIS iv. .308). Besides kings we read of lords, 
and it is probable that the people were divided into 
elas.ses or castes ; and the lords in their inacces.sible 
(rastles may well have been as iiuUqiendent as the 
feudal barons in Eurime. According to one tradi¬ 
tion, the downfall of I)hQ NuwAs, tJie last king of 
Yemen, was largely due to his lack of control over 
his barons. Women held an honourable position 
in the land ; two together appear as ‘ lords,’ and, 
like the king, receive the commands of their god 
through an oracle (CIS iv. 387). Occasionally tlie 
king.s seem to he invoked along with the gods, 
though in a second/uy place {CIS iv. 374)—remind¬ 
ing one of Babylonia, 

Two other States rose in early Arabia, Ulra and 
Gha-ssfln, though they were native in part only, 
being due to outside influence. Rome and Persia 
were continually annoyed by the iucursions of tin* 
Bedawun into the settled lands of Syria and Meso- 
lotamia, bo one protective measure was to make 
riends with the nearest Arabs. Uira was a vassal 
of Persia, and in very close toiicli with its over- 
lord ; Aralm hlled resjionsible posts at court, and 
Bahrftm Gur, wiio afterwards became king, was 
educated at Uira. These States closely resen)bl<* 
the rule of the Kasliids at Hail in the last century ; 
the Sultan’s power rested on the Bedawin, who 
were held to tiioir allegiance by tribal lionour and 
presents from the taxes contributed by towns 
and trade. History has preserved the meinoi y of 
the mixed population at IJira—the tent-dwelling 
Arabs, the Cliristians of the town, and the allies— 
a mixed population which for various rea.soiis 
settled under the government. There is no ex[ilicit 
evidence, but contiitions must have been very simi¬ 
lar in Ghajssftn, where the government remained 
migratory and Roman gold helped to ujihold the 
loyalty of the Arabs. Tabari tells us that Ga- 
dhima, the founder of the dyna.sty of 1,1 ira, was a 
prophet and soothsayer, suggesting that authority 
there was religious in its origin. 

Muhammad founded a State where divine revela¬ 
tion was the supreme law, and after his time religion 
has played the greatestjpart in most States formed 
and ruled by Arabs, ibn KlialdQn’s observation 
remains true, that religion alone will not make a 
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State; tlie feeling of nationality •“'■f 
1 ,resent (ProU<l(»ncna, lieirut e<l., p. loP). in 
IJmayyad Khallfs olanned to be tbe auccesbon 
of the Pronliet, and uiaile tins the chief prop oi 
their authority ; yet their power depended on th- 
solidarity of their supporters, and, when the oh 
strife of Qais and Kafh, Mudar and Yemen, brok. 
out afresh, tlicir kingdom collapsed ; till then thej/ 
had made head against all religious revolts of Alids 
and Khawfirij {q.v.). The Carmatians {q.v ) can 
hardly be called a kingdom; yet the Imftms of Oman 
claimed first spiritual authority, as did the Wah 
habis. Leadership might be hereditary or elective 
but religion gave power and opportunity to the 
strength latent in a tribe or group of tribes. All 
these States are small copies of Muhammad’s great 
example. There is one exce})tion, the dynasty of 
the Kasdlids in Yemen ; but that was founded by 
a foreigner, and it bad to light continually against 
leaders whose authority was spiritual, the descend¬ 
ants of the Trophet. After the fall of the K^sulids 
the native authority was exercised by a spiritual 
head, the Imam. See, further, ‘ Muslim ’ section, 
above. 


Literature. —Hebrew : the Bible dictionaries. There is no 
yiecial literature for the other countries. Phoenicia: R. 
Pietschmann, Getch. der J^hanizifr, Berlin, 1889. Babylonia: 
L. W. Kin^, Sum4r and Akkad, Ijondon, 1910, and ChronicUi 
concerning early Babylonian Kings, do. 1907; M. Jastrow, 
Religion fiabylonient und Asegrie/Ui, (iiessen, 1905 ff. Arabia : 
C. Huart, //ist. dee Arabes, Paris, 1912 ; R. A. Nicholson, lAt. 
Ifist. of the Arabs, London, 1907 ; CIS, pt. ir. ; scattered notices 
in native authors. A. S. TRITTON. 


KING (Teutonic and Litu-Slavic). — i. Sources 
relating to the Litu-Slavs.—In .seeking to trace the 
early historical development of kingship in Northern 
hhiiope, it will be well to deal first of all with the 
facts relating to the Litu-Slavic people.s, as these 
provide a basis also for a knowledge of the early 
Teutonic conditions. We begin, therefore, by 
quoting from the oldest available authorities a 
number of references to modes of government among 
the Jatu-Slavs of h^astern Kuropi*. 

(a) The Chronicle of Nestor (rd. F. Miklosich, Vienna, 18S0, 
ch. vi.): ‘They lived each with hin family and in his own 
locality [i.e. separate from one another], each ruling over his 
own family.’ 

(/;) Procopius, de Bell. Goth. iii. 14 : ra yap eOvr\ ravra 2*tAa- 
ftrii/OL rt Kai 'AyroLi ovk ap\oyTai nph^ au3pov fKoy, aAA eu 677/110* 
Kparief tK naXanov piorevovai, Kai 6id touto auroi? rmy npay/xo-r^^r 
det TO. Tf ^vn4>opa xai 6i;(rKoAa Koi^or (‘ aBsetiibly of the people ’) 

dyi rai. 

(c) Maiirifins, SLrategicxun, i.\. 6(ed. J. Scheffer, Upsaia, 1684, 
p. ‘218) ; rd fOvT) tC)V 2>cAd^co>' Ka.\ ogo^iaird re Kai bp-oTpond 

Tt (Lcri itai tAevdtpa ^TjSap.u)i SovAovcrdai t) apy^firOai Trei06/.itya 
. . . voKAuiv 6e oyTOjy prfyojy teal d<rvp<l)6yu)^ e\6yTU)y TTp'o^ aX\i]\ov^ 
OVK djOTToe Tivd^ avTijjy iJ.tTa.\ripL^e(rBaL t) Ao-yois r} biopon «cai 
pdAicrra rou? iyyvrtpoj TuiV pnOoptijjy Ka'i rot? dAAoiy intpxtarOai, 
Li'a p-'g TT/Jo? nayrai «x0pa iyuxTLy g poyapxiay noigcrg (‘. . .it 
will be well Ijy means of conversations or jififts to win some of 
tliem, and especially thoss nearer the frontiers, to our side, and 
then fall upon the rest, so that a common hatred may not 
bring aliont a union or a monarcJiical government’), 

((/) Pseiido-t^ajsarius of Nazianzus, in his theological tractate 
dating from the beginning of the 0th cent. a.d. (RG xxxviii, 
i)85, cliaiogus 110, quoted in Arc/iiv fur slav. Philologie, xxxi. 
[1909] 579): l.Kkavgvol . . . vndpxovoLy avddSei^, avroyop-oi, 
dygrytp.6yevTOi, <rvytx^^ aeaipoOer^v, crvvtuBidptyot. g crveo6cvo7'T«y, 
rov (T<ptoy gyep.6ya xal apx^rra. 

(«)Con8tantinu8PorphyrogenetU8, de AdministrandoImperio, 
ed. Bonn, 1840, p, 128; apyoerav 6<, tl'is TO-vra rd f$yg p.r^ 

exei. n\gy i^ovndvovi [zupan ; see below) yepoyra^, xal ai 

Aoirrai 2/<Aa]3tVi«t €;(^ov(ri Torroy. 

(^D Thietmar of Merseburg, vi. 18 (MGII, ‘Script.’ iii. [1839] 
812), writing of tbe Wilzi : ' his autem omnibus qiu comrauniter 
Liutici vocantur dominus specialiter non presidet ullus ; unanimi 
consilio ad placitum suimet necessaria discucientes, in rebus 
effleiendis omnes concordant. Si quis vero ex comprovinoialibus 
in placito oontradicit, fustibus verberatur, et si forinsccus 
palam resistit, aut omnia incendlo et continua depredatione 
perdit, aut in eorum presencia pro qualitate sua pecuniae per- 
solvit quantitatem denit».’ 

(g) The Chronicle of BoguchwaX, ch, i. (A. Bielowskl, Monu- 
inenita Polonice hisiorica, Lemberg, 1864-72, ii, 473; quoted by H. 
Jehreuer, Untermcheingen zur Verfasnungsgeschichte der bohrn- 
Ixchen Sagerueit, Leipzig, 1902, p. 73, note 24): ‘Lecbitae, 
qui nullum regem seu principem inter se, tanquam fratres et 
ab uno patre ortura habentes, habere consusverant, sed tantum 
duodecim discretiores et locupletlores ex se eligebant, qui 


quaMtioMM inter re emenfentes .lilfinlebant et rein pul,llc*m 
tfubernabant, nulla Iributo .eu uiviU eervltia ab aliqu,. exl. 
rentes Oalioru.n iinpetun, (ormidantes quendam viruin ei ren- 
Sieei.nuDi nomine Crak, cuiui, manaio protunc circa flu, ,um 
Wislam luerat, aorta eibi divinitua inter Iratrea auoa Lecbiua 
Iributa. in eorum capitaneum eeu duoem exercitua, ut voriua 
dlcam, nam iuxU Polonicam InterpreUtlonem dux exercitua 
woyewoda appellatur, uriammiter elegorunt. late Crak, qui 
latiiie Corvue dicitur, victor effectua, per Lechitaa eet in ragem 

“(A)'Adam of Bremen, iv. 18 : ‘(the Pruaaiana) nullum inter m 

tr. ot Orosiu. (aee K- Kluge, AnpaiadeA- 
tiscUt Lnebuchl Halle, 1902, p. 86): ;p*t Lastland (i.f. the 
Prussian country] is 8W}t)e mycel, and peer blfy mamg 

Lrh and on wicere byrig bit)'cyningc. And pa3r bi^ swy^^e 
iVeel hunig and flsena^j; and se cyning and pa r^cosUn men 
dfincaff inyran meolc (mare’s milk), and p4 unsp^digan and 

’’O^pTr ou^ifurfei;^ iii. 228 : ‘ De latrunculia, qui 

LXX regulos torre Uthowie occuleruiit.' .x 

(k) Privilegium of the city of Bartenstem, in 0. Hartknwh, 
De repubiioa veterum Bonistorwn (quoted by O. Hein, Al^ 
preussischs Wirtschaftsgeschichte bis zur Ordenszeit,^ in AJS 
xxii. [1800] 162) : ‘ reges, uobiles et communis populus. 

(l) Scriptores rerum Livoniearum, Riga, 184(V-53, i. 687. 
Here we rsad that, in a general rising of ths Samlandera for 
the purpose of demolishing the Memel fortress, there was. first 
of all, an assembly of the ‘ wisest ’ by themselves, whose de¬ 
cision was then to be submitted to ths public assembly. 

(m) The Olivctfr Chronicle (Scriptores rer. Pruss., Leipzig, 

1861-74, i. 680 ; quoted in O. Hein, op. cit. p. 165): ‘ Illo in tem¬ 
pore erat in Warmia una gene.ratio [‘ clan,' ‘ tribe ’] valde potens 
quae dicebatur Bogatini, qui simul congregati aediflcarsrunt 
Sebrando.* . , » 

(n) Tbs Arabian traveller, Ibn Rustah, writing ot the Ru-ssians 
(as regards whom, however, we do not know whether m the 
writer^ day (lOth cent.] they were Slavs or Scandinavian 
Varangians), says : ‘ When any of the Russians has a matter 
against another, he takes him to law before the Czar. Here 
they argue their case with each other ; and when the 
gives his judgment, what he commands is done. But if botli 
parties are dissatisfied with the Czar’s judgment, tbe final 
arbitrament must, by order of the ('zar, be left to the sworn 
(quoted by L. K. Goetz, Das russische Recht, Stuttgart, 1910, 


2. General development among: the Litu-Slavs. 

—While these fiagineiits of what is at best a very 
meagre literary tradition show considerable dill’er- 
ences in date and place of origin, we shall never¬ 
theless not err very greatly in drawing from them 
the following general iinjires.sion of the early con¬ 
ditions of government in Litu-lSlavic Europe. We 
must neces-sarily take as our starting-point the 
family union (u, g, m), which formed a local com¬ 
munity, and was governed by one (a) or more {g) of 
ts rnember.s. Tbe verb used of this type of rule is 
Jld Slav, vlasti (cf. Lith, ivdlrijiti, (ioth. lualdan), 
Tlie rulens themselves are referied to hy writers 
using Greek and J^atin as ppyts (t)and regiili [j), 
and in A.S. as ‘ kings’ (i); and within a particular 
province or district they might be very numerous 
c.g., in Lithuania, seventy ; cf. j). In their own 
anguage they are called simply staroste (Czech 
'oz mi starosta dd ; cf. Sclireuer, op. cit. p. 59, 
ine 49), i.e. ylpovra (e), ‘elders,’ and this term is 
ound also in tlie Trussian district (cf. Hein, op. 
cit. p. 162). Another designation in current use 
zupan, iromzugya, ‘county,’ ‘district’((^ouxdvouf; 
:f. e), as regards which we cannot say whether it 
s a native Slavic word cognate with Skr. gOpd, 
oxherd ’ (lit. ‘ cattle reservation ’), or a loan-word 
rom the Turco-Tatar family of languages (cf. 
Archiv fur slav. Philologie, xxxi. [1909] 587, note 
\). Besides the pi^yes, reguli, ‘ kings ’ of the 
’russian region, who are said to have lived in 
trongholds and drunk mare’s milk—the ordinary 
nan having to be content with mead (i)—we hear 
-Iso of a kind of aristocracy, viz. ‘discretiores et 
ocupletiores’ {g), A.S. ‘ricostan men’(t), 
k), the ‘wisest’ (1), who take the place of the 
kings ’ and are sometimes hardly to be distin- 
uished from them. In times of danger, again, 
-hese men of rank choose from among themselves 
L voyevoda (g), ‘duke.’ This term, which means 
iterally ‘army-leader’ (cf. O. Russ, voy, ‘army,’ 
^oditi, * to lead,’ and is already found in the Greek 
»f Constantinus Porphyrogenetus 8U3/3oe/365os, can l>e 
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traced in the Old Polish and South Slavic dialects 
(see beloNv), and may, therefore, be safely regarded 
^ a primitive Slavic ^vord. Wlion such a rmfcvoJu 
had led his forces to vi(>tory, he iniKdit become a rcj: 
{g). The position of these clans or family chieftains 
—voyevode, reguli, staroste, etc.—in relation to their 
people was by no means a secure or permanent 
one. If their rule came to be unsatisfactory to 
their •ubjects, they were assassinated at a meal or 
on the march {d). In particular, their authority 
was everywhere subordinate to that of the tribal 
assembly {b, /, /}, the primitive Slavic name for 
which probably appears in O. Puiss. vece, Czech 
vesce, Pol. wiece (? connected with Skr. vac, (ir. 
f<t7ros, ‘ discourse’) ; for the uniform and cliarac- 
teristic feature that manifests itself amid ^rc'at 
diversity throughout all Eastern Europe is tlie 
democratic type of social order in which, with their 
intolerance of rule in the proper sense, the Slavs 
and Litu-Prussians lived {6, r, d,/, A). In some 
cases the affairs to be resolved uimn by the popular 
assembly, where disorder and violence might pre¬ 
vail (/), were decided beforehand liy tlie ‘ wisest’ 
(Z). VVe have very little information a.s to tlie 
rights and duties of these chiefs. 'I'liey had no 
j>ower to irnpose ‘ tributa seu invita servi(ia’(y). 
The first, in fact, to introduce regular inijiosts 
{obroki) among the Russians was Oleg (879-9P2), 
as we learn from other sources. In time of war, 
or, at least, in the more important <;am])aigns, the 
command was assigned to the voyevoda, or ‘duke.’ 
We learn from Peter of Dusburg that tliis was 
also the practice among the Prussians (cf. Hein, 
op. cit. p. 162). The reference to the king among 
the Russians, as having a power of arbitration, 
periiaps applies to Sitandinavians, and not to Slavs 
at allfn). Among the latter, in fact, the universal 
practice seems to liave been the blood-feud in its 
most ruthless form (cf. Hlood-KKUD [Slav.], vol. ii. 
p. 733 ff. ; also Peter of Dusburg, in He.n, op. cit. 
p. 166 : ‘ nulla compositio pote.st intervenire, nisi 
jirius liomicida vel propiruiui eiusoccidantur ’). One 
imj)ortant duty and prerogative of the clan-chief¬ 
tain, however, was to decide as to the territory 
whicli his jieople were to occupy—a task which 
would frequently fall to him in the numerous 
migrations of the age. Such an assignment is 
mentioned in tlie Rohemian legend related by 
Cosmas : 

‘ Senior, quein alii quasi douiirium ooriiitabanLur, inter cetera 
8 U 08 soquaces sic alTatur, o sooii . . . sintite ^raduin . . . haec 
est ilia terra (giain saepe me vobis promiBisse meinini ’ (i. 2 ; cf. 
Schreuer, op. cit. jc 77). 

Finally, it should he mentioned that the several 
clans or family-unions lived in a state of constant 
mutual warfare, that they were /ill e.sscntially alike 
in their social structure, and that they could be 
most easily subjugated by the policy expressed in 
the maxim ‘ divide (T im})era’ (c). 

We have been thus far unable to point to any 
fundamental difference Vietween the Slavs ami the 
Litu-Prussians in reg.ird to tlieir forms of govern¬ 
ment. But there is one remarkable feature, not as 
yet satisfactorily explained, jieculiar to tlie Litu- 
Prussians, viz. the existence among them of a chief 
priest possessing an almost supreme autliority. Of 
thi* personage Peter of Dusburg writes : 

‘ Fuit autem in medio nationis imius pervertae, ■cilicet in 
Nadrowia, locus quidam dictus Roinow, trahens nomen suum a 
Uonia, in quo habiUbat quidam dictus Criwe, quern colebant 
pro papa, quia sicut dominus papa rejfit universalem ecclesiam 
fidelium, iU ad istius nutum seu mandatum non •oluni gentes 
praedictac sed et Lethowini et aliae nationes Lyvoniaa terras 
regebantur. TanUe fuit auctoriUtia, quod non solum ipae vel 
aliquis de languins suo varum eUam nuntius cum baculo suo 
vel alio signo noto transisns terminos infidelium praedict-orura 
a regibui et nobt'libus $t eommuni pojndo in magna reverentia 
haberetur' (5cripf. r*r. Pru9$. i. b3). 

3. Points of resemblance among the Southern 
Slavs.—Apart from this figure among the Litu- 
Prussians, the general sketch of the Litu-Slavic 


mode of go\eniim‘nt ^iven alxive holds goodElS 
a remarkable extent also of the 8outheru Slavs^ 
more pjiiticiilaily in Montenegro and Herzegovina, 
almo.st to the present daj’, as we learn from tlie 
accounts of E. 8. Krauss, Sitte und Branch der 
Sudslaven, Vienna, 1885, pp. ‘24 ff., 68 ff. etc., and 
P. A. Rovinsky, ‘Geographical and etlinographical 
Description of Montenegro ’ (Russ.), in Colltction of 
the Itoyal Academy of Sciences, Ixiii. (1897), esp. p. 
168 ff. From the modern system of government 
among the Southern Slavs we may, accordingly, 
glean a wider and more precise knowledge of the 
state of matters among the ancient Slavs and Litu- 
Prussians. Ill Montenegro and Herzegovina like¬ 
wise onr starting-point must be the (;oncei)tion of 
the tribe or clan {plenie) ba.sed ui)on, or at lea.st re- 
gar(b*<i a.s based upon, agnatic kinship, such clan 
or Irihe, again, being subdivided into a number of 
broiherlioods {bratsioa) and ^ullages {scia). 'I’liose 
who were chosen by tlieir piuiple to stand at the 
head of these plemena are designated in various 
ways, e.g. as ‘ chiefs’ {glavari), ‘ elders ’ (^^irrgAhnff), 
znpani, and, most eomnionly, as ‘ dukes ’ {voyevode ); 
(‘crtain other terms apjilied to tliem are clearly 
borrowed from foreign usage, as, e.g., gurcniadur 
(Ital. gweraatorc), sirdar (from Perso-'rurkisli ; 
Mod. Pers. .sar(iar, Vvihl. sdldr, O. Peis. 771- drifa ; 
(d. Mod. Peis. .9ar, Avest. sarah —‘ bead ’), knez (from 
'reutonie ; see below), ban {l^oedvos in the Greek of 
(uinstautinus Porphyrogenetus, from 'I'urk. bayan, 

‘ rich '). A number of these titles are applied 
specially to the heads of the smaller groups. 

The position of these chiefs of the plctne, if we 
may take t hee of the voyevoda as gmierally repre¬ 
sentative of the others, may be desi^ribed as follows. 
The voxjtroda was, above all, the leader of an army, 
and would, of course, be eliosen for the post a.s one 
who had specially distinguished liimself in war. 
His aj>j)ointment was for life, altliough lie might 
be deposed if he failed to justify his people’s clioice 
—if, e.g., he fell short in hmoic qualitie.s or judicial 
ability. He i^ould bequeath his position to Ida 
sons, though not without tlie conaentof the people, 
who might, if they regarded tlie nominated son 
as incapable of leading them, cdioose instead a 
nephew or some other relative ; tlie riglit of suc¬ 
cession, in fact, pertained rather to tlie bratstvo 
to which tlie iormer vui/evoda belonged, or, at least, 
the bratstvo retained t he j/rivilegc as long as it had 
power to defend it. Eroni time immemorial certain 
eminent families had ])Obsessed tlie riglit, not 
indeed de inrr, hut de facto, of appointing one of 
their own number to the leadership of the pLcme. 
Among the Southern Slavs, accordingly, the families 
of the zupani, baiii, and voyevode now represent 
what we should call the oldest nobility. Ilut the 
main consideration in the choice of a leader was 
always personal character, d'lie voyevoda was at 
lirst a herdsman like the rest, and it was only 
gradually, and mainly as a result of his military 
achievements, tiiat he attained the position in 
which at length he controlled all tlie external and 
internal affairs of \\\^pleme. Various honours were 
then accorded to him ; in particular, lie was as¬ 
signed the place of lionour at the top of the talde. 
d'he present writer is unable to give any informa¬ 
tion regarding the revenues of the voyevoda (as re¬ 
gards tlie zupan, cf. Krauss, op. cit. p. ‘27). It was 
only the stronger however, that had their 

own voyevoda ; the weaker ones put tliemselves 
under the power of the stronger. 

The power of the voyevoda was thus in Borne cases 
very great ; nevertheless, the real authority was 
in the hands of the people, who e.xercised it through 
their representatives in the public assembly {sbor, 
sknp&tina). Each pleme, accordingly, had certain 
favourite places — a shady grove, a full-flowing 
spring—at which it held its assembly. The aa 
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Nemblies did not meet rej^iilarly, but were convened 
only on occasions of importance, as, e.^., for the 
purpose deeding a ooifcvoda^ of settling a long¬ 
standing b‘ud, of adjusting a legal dispute that 
threatened the public peace, of conducting negotia¬ 
tions with hostile })(‘opIes, etc. d’he several brat- 
atva, villages, and families also held assemblies. 
Idle pleinena united only in times of great 

danger, and, as a rule, like the ancient Slavic 
faniily-Hocieties already considered, lived in a state 
of savnge warfare with one another. 

4. Corresponding general features among the 
Teutons. — From the iiitu-Slavs we turn to tin; 
d'eutons, not so much, however, witli tin; intention 
of giving a detailed and complete account of their 
forms of government—this has frequently been done 
alreatly (most capably by H. Hrunner, Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichte^ i.^, Leipzig, 1906, and JL Schrdd(*r, 
Lehrburh der deutsrhen Rechtsgeschichte^, do. 1907) 
—as with a view to showing, in connexion with wliat 
lias been said above, that the same (or at all events 
a very similar) mode of government must have once 
obtained among tlie Teutons as among the Slavs, 
and that, moreover, in the earliest historic, partly 
indeed in pre-historic, times, that mode of govern¬ 
ment had attained to a more advanced constitu¬ 
tional stage under Western, i.e. Celtic, influences. 

Idle most comprehensive political term used by 
Caesar and Tacitus in connexion with the Germans 
is rivitaSy ‘a nationality,’ ‘a State,’ Goth, piuda, 
O. Norse p/d‘<5, A.S. p^od^ G.H.G. diota^ cognate 
with O. Irish tuath, ‘people,’ Osean rwFro, ^ civi- 
taSy' Unibr. totay 'urbsy' I>ett. tdutay ‘com¬ 
munity,’ ‘ people,’ O. l^niss. tmitoy ‘ land,’originally 
‘the whole’ (ef. Lat. totus). Tlie name given by 
the Komans to a subdivision of the civitas was 
pagus. d’lie meaning of pagus, or at least its 
original meaning, as applied by Coesar and Tacitus 
to the German institution, may be inferred from 
the primary signification of the Teutonic word 
which was rendered by the Lat. paguSy viz. Goth. 
qawi, O.H.G. gewi (Germ. Gau), ‘canton,’ ‘shire.’ 
The present writer was the first to suggest the 
theory (cf. Ileallexikon der indogermanischen 
Altertum.^kvndey Strassburg, 1901, [>. 799)—now 
accei)ted also by F. Kautl'mann {Deutsche Alter- 
tunisknndey Munit^h, 1913, i. 79; questioned by 
Kietschl in J. Hoops, Reallexikon dcr germanischen 
Altertuinsknndey Strassburg, 1911-13, ii. s.v. ‘Gau’) 
—that Goth, genvi comes horn *ga-aw ya-rtiy that 
it is cognate witli Gr. oty]y ‘ village,’ (=w/^7)), 
oval { = <pv\aL- KuTrptot) and thus means ‘local union 
of village He])ts,’ i.e. of clans united in villages. 
These elans are doubtless what Cmsar {de Hell. 
Gall. vi. 22) speaks of as ‘ gentes eognationesque 
hominum qui una coierint,’ and to which their 
‘ magistratus ac principes quantum et q^uo loco 
visum est agri attribuunt ’ (on the assignment 
of territory l)y the chieftains of family-societies 
see above). They are also to l>e identified with 
the consanguineous communities wdiich in grave 
emergencies could send some thousand w'arriors 
into the field ; the pngus, in sliort, was the ‘ thou¬ 
sand ’ (cf. Fmg. ‘ hundred,’ as the division of a shire, 
in which, however, the reference is to families, 
not soldiers), at the Inuid of which stood the 
^dsundi-faps. The Teutonic pagiy which, as we 
liave seen, were, in the Roman period, subdivisions 
of the civitaSy must certainly have been relatively 
independent in earlier times; and, indeed, ns late 
as the war with Arminiiis, the Cheruscan of 

Inguiorner, the uncle of Arminius, was still in a 
position to maintain its independence (cf. Brunner, 
Deutsche Rechtsgeschichtey i. 115). Thus all our 
available data combine to show that the Teutonic 
gau —what the Romans called Tiagrw.?—corresponds 
generally to the plemty ‘tribe,’ ‘clan.’ which, as 
we saw, existed among the Slavs. 


Of the development of kingly rule among 
Teutons as well as Slavs, accordingly, w'e are 
now in a position to form some sucli general 
impression as follows. Already in the remote 

f u'imitive Aryan period, as appears from the 
inguistic group Goth, piuday Irish tuathy Osc. 
rtoFro, etc., noted above, certain clans combined 
at the call of special (urcumstances ; and, jufct as 
among the Slavs such combinations were placed 
under the leadership of a voyevoday so among the 
Teutons they were directed by an ‘army-leader’ 
(O. Norse hertogi, A.S. heretoga, O.H.G. hcrizogo) 
—a fact distinctly attested by early writers ; thus 
CfTesar w'rites : 

' Cum bellum civitas &ut lllatum defendit ant infert, magis¬ 
tratus, qui ei hello praeslnt, uL vitae necisque habeant potes- 
tatem, deliguntur. In pace nullus communis est magistratus; 
sed principes regionum aU^ue pagormn inter suos iua dicunt 
controversiasque minuunt' {dt hell. Gall. vi. 23); 
and Bede, speaking of the Saxons, says : 

‘ Non enim habent regera iidern antiqui Saxones, sed satra- 
pas [A.S. aldonnariy in Beowulf alder —precisely like the Slav. 
ttaroHla] plurimos suae genti praepositos, qui ingruente belli 
articulo mittunt aeciualiter sortes, et quemeunque sort oatend- 
erit, hunc tempore belli ducem omnes seejuuntur, h\iic obtemp- 
erant; peracto autem hello, rursura aequalis potentiae omnea 
flunt satrapae' {HE v, 10). 

But, while among the Slavs such combinations, 
formed for a special purpose, soon dissolved again 
into their coiiiponent [)art8 (the plemenay or clans) 
w'hen that purpose had been efTected, they must, 
among the Germans, have been of a more incor¬ 
porate and more permanent kind ; and, in point of 
fact, this important advance towards the forma¬ 
tion of a political State (in i)lace of the primitive 
family, or clan-State, which was longest main¬ 
tained among the Slavs) must have been the result 
of influences emanating from Western Europe, i.e. 
from the Celts, as the primitive Teutonic word 
denoting the domain of the piuda {civitas), viz. 
Goth, reikiy A.S. riccy O.H.G. rihhi, primitive 
Teut. *rtk-yo-?n, ‘ realm,’ ‘ kingdom ’ ((ierm. Reich), 
is on indisputable linguistic grounds (cf. Schrader, 
Reallcxikon, p. 451) a derivative of the O. Irish 
rige {^rSg-yo-??}, *rig-yo-in)y and this, again, is de¬ 
rived from the Celtic term for ‘king,’ 0. Irish ri, 
acc. rig (cf, Orgeto-rix, Dumno-rtx). 

As regards the form of government, the eivitates, 
as they were called by the Romans, fell into tw'o 
classes, viz. those w'hich were governed by a 
single reXy and those which were governed by a 
number of principes from the several pagi. The 
Teut. term for the king of a nationality (i.e. rex 
ciintatis) a[)pear8 in the series Goth, piudans, O.N. 
pjolSanny A.S. p^oden, all connected w'ith the 
piuda discussed above. The chiefs of the several 
pagi (‘clan-rulers,’ or whatever we ma^ call tliem) 
were, no doubt, originally called ‘kings’ (O.N. 
konungr, A.S. cyning, O.H.G. chuniiig). This 
word is related to Goth, kuni, ‘kin,’ ‘tribe’; it 
means, however, not, as w\as formerly sujiposed, 
one belonging to a family {i.e. a family of rank), 
l)ut rather something like ‘king’s son,’ ‘prince,’ 
being derived, in fact, by the addition of the 
[jatronymio suffix -inga (cf. Wulfing, Athelin^, 
etc.), from a simple form *kuni-Sy ‘ king,’ which is 
found in such compounds as O.H.G. kuni-richi, 

‘ kingdom,’ A.S. cynehelm, ‘ king’s helmet.’ This 
*kuni-Sj or ^kunyo-s, ditt’ers from kuni, *kunyO'77iy 
‘tribe,’ O.H.G. chunni, ‘people,’ only as regards 
gender, the relation of the two being exactly the 
same as between A.S. Uod (masc.), 'princeps, and 
l^od (fern.), * gens,' or between Salian F’rank. theod, 

* dominus,' and O.H.G. diot, ‘people’ (cf. also 
Goth. kindinSy * ijyepLdjv,' connected etymologically 
with Lat. genSy gentis). The *kunyo-Sy one might 
say, was the *kunyo-m personified, and thus, since 
kuniy being etymologically identical with Gr. 
y^vosy Lat. genuSy denotes a tribe formed, or re¬ 
garded as formed, upon a basis of kinship, the 
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philological evidence, too, brings ns to the result 
that the pagus (the Goth, ; cf. the ‘ gentes 

cognationesque hominuni’ of Cicsar), which was 
governed by the rkuning (nri7ic«;M‘), must have 
been a group closely resembling in structure the 
Slavic pleme. Now the more frequently the 
chuninga {principes pagoriim), by first gaining the 
leadership in war (the hertog- or t’oyma/u-sliip) 
raised himself to the position of the king of a 
nationality, the more generally w'ould the term 
rhuning come to bear the fuller signilicat ion of the 
latter, so that at length the distmetiou between 
yiudan.s chuning beeame quite indelinite—the 
more so, indeed, as the constitutional position of 
the reges [cimtatum} and the principes [pagoriim] 
among the Teutons was in jirinciple the same as, 
and in its main features virtually identical with! 
what it was among the Slavs and Litu-Prussians! 
As among the latter peoples, so among the Teutons, 
the reges and principes were elected by the 
people : 

' re(^e« ex nobilitate . . . Bunmnt'(Tac. Oenn. vil.); ‘eliguntur 
in isdem conciliis et principes’ {ib. xii.). 

Among the Teutons likewise the kingship was to 
some extent hereditary—in .so far, namely, as in the 
several States there were regicB stirpes, i.e. power¬ 
ful families of rank, or, as it might be put with 
reference to the Slavs, powerful iroil.sTfya, w ho were 
able to procure the election of one of themselves 
{e.g., the son or other relative of the previous rex 
ox princeps). As among the Slavs, moreover, the 
tribe, to whom the king or prince owed his election, 
might also depose, (ixpel, or kill him— e.<f., when 
under his rule it sufferecl a failure of crops or a 
di.saster in war, or found him acting contrary to 
its will ; 

‘Apud ho8 (Burgvindios] . . , r«x appellatur Flendinoi {i.e. 
“the first,” Connected with Irish cet, “ prinniB,” <). Gaul. 
Cintugnitus ; cf. O.U.G. /xirislo, “prince," lit. “the first'], 
et ritii veleri potestate deposits reniovetur, si eiib eo fortuna 
titubaverit belli vel segetnni copiain negaverit terra’ (Amm. 
Marc, xxviii. v, 14X 

Among the Germans, as among the Litu-Slavs, the 
rex or princeps had a very limited power in re¬ 
lation to his peo])le : 

* Nec regibns infinita aut libera potestas ’ (Tac. Germ, vii.l; 

ley were ol>eyed ‘non precario iure parendi ’ {ih. xliv.); 

‘ Verrito et Malorige, qui nationeni earn [Frih.iorum] regebant, 
in quantum Gerinani regnantur' {Ann. xiii. 54). 

Tn the royal as in the princely states of both races 
under discussion, the real pow er w'as in the hands 
of the people, and its organ was the public as¬ 
sembly (Goth, wupf, O.N. rndl, A. 8 . inaiSel, 
O.H.G. iimlial), in wldch the rex or the princep.<:^ 
or whoever else happened to .speak, effected his 
will, not by the influence of his position, but by 
the personal prestige wdiich be enjoyed : 

‘ Mox rex vel princeps, prout aetaa cuique, prout nobililaii, 
prout decuH belloruin, prout facundia est, audiuntur auctori- 
tate guadendi miwds quam iubendi poteetate ’ (Tac. Germ. xi.). 
Finally, the Teutons seem to have resembled the 
Slavs in providing no fixed revenues for their 
reges or principes ; as regards the German.*?, at all 
events, we have the express statement of Tacitus : 

•Mos egt civitatibus ultro ac viritini conferre principibuB vel 
arnientorum vel fruguin : quod pro honore acceptum etiam 
necesaitatibuB gubvenit ’ (ib. xv.). 

5 . Features peculiar to the Teutons.—There 
were several points of difference between the 
Teutons and tlie Slavs wdth regard to the position 
of their rulers. Among the Teutons a very promi¬ 
nent part of the duties that fell to the king or 
prince w^as his share in the administration of the 
law. So far as the rex is concerned, this may be 
inferred from the fact that he could claim a por¬ 
tion of the compensation paid by an oflender 
(cf. Tac. Germ, xii., ‘pars multae regi’). Of the 
principes Coesar whites : 

‘Principes regionum atque pagorum inter bugs iusdicuntcon- 
troversiasque minuunt ’ (vi. 23) ; 
and Tacit\is says : 

‘ Eliguntur in is^em conciliiB tt principes, qui iura cer pagos 
viooBque reddunt ’ (Gtfrm. xii.). 


With this may bo compared what was said regard¬ 
ing the Slavs with refcicnce to the extract {'n) 
(p. 7-8^), though it w'as t here ol>served that w hat the 
Arabian wuiter says of the function of arhilratiun 
that belonged to the king (Czar) may not refer to 
real Sla\'s at all. It is true that, according to the 
Chronicle of the year 862, the Slavs, in aj)j)ealing 
to the Varangians, use the words : ‘ I’erniit us to 
seek a prince who will rule over us and judge 
according to law’ {sicdilil po prtxvn) ; but in the 
first rcdactiijn of the Itussian Prdixia (i. 19) it is 
still a communal court of twt'lve members (starci, 
‘elders’) that decades legal cases (on these ques¬ 
tions cf. L. K. Goetz, op. cit. i. passim). 

Another feature ciinracteristic of the Teutonic 
kingship, even in primitive time.s, was its relation 
to the gods, wdiich is clearly brought out by 
Tacitus in his description of the (ierman practice 
of divination : 

* Propriuiii gontia eiiuorum quoque praesagia ac nionltus 
experiri ; piiblice akiiiLur isdc-ni iiemonbua ac lucin, caudidi 
et iiiillo iriortuli opere corituiTi ; quos ]>re 880 B sacro curru 
HftcerdoB ac rex vel princeps [N.B. a siiiglo prince) civiUtia 
comitanlur hiniiitu«quc ac fremitus observant’ (Germ. x.). 

Here, again, the present writer is unable to 
adduce any clear analogy from the Litu-Slavic 
world. 

d'hus, on the whole, we may say that alike on 
Teutonic and on Slavic soil the position of the 
king or prince was in a [)olitical sense a distinctly 
w'eak one, and it is only among the Northern and 
Ea.stern 'Teutons that Tacitus finds a more 
vigorous grasp of royal power : 

‘ Trans I.YgioB Gothones regnaiilur paulo lam adductiuiquam 
cetera* Germanorurn gentea ; nondum ta>nen supra libertatem. 
I’rotinua dcinde ab 0<?eano Rugii et Lemovii; oinniumque 
harum gentium ineigne . . . erga regea obsequium ’ (Germ. 
xliii.). ‘Suionum (Swede.B] hinc civitates . . . e«t apud illoa 
et opibui honoB ; eoque unuB iinperitat . . (ib. xliv.;. 

It is perhaps no mere coincidence that the Geltic 
term for ‘ king’ survived only in the Eastern 
Teutonic dialect ((iotli. reiks, from Irish ri[g]), 
while other derivatives from r([g] denoting ‘ king¬ 
dom ’ ((doth, reiki) and ‘powerful’ (reikeis) are 
found in all branches of tne Teutonic family of 
languages. 

6 . General features of the Teutonic develop¬ 
ment.—We are now in a position to summarize 
the development of kingly rule among the Teutons. 
Our first datum here, as among Slavs, Lithuanians, 
and Prussians, is the existence of agnatic family 
groups, which survive in the pagi of the Roman 
waiters ('Tcut. * ga-aw-ya-m, ‘village community 
of blood-relations,’ (iotli. gawi ; and * kunyo-rn, 
‘family,’ ‘clan,’ Goth. kuni). At the head of 
such a group stood the clan-chieftain, the * kunyo s 
(O.II.G. chuuing; cf. knni-richi above), but the 
actual seat of communal authority was the public 
asseinbly {* mayxlam, Goth. wrap/). From the 
earliest times these family-groups had combined 
with one another for (common action under a 
chosen leader {*haritug^.n, O.H.G. herizogo), su 
forming groups (*peut^d, (ioth. piuda), which, once 
their object had been attained, were as a rule 
soon broken up into their component parts. Such 
temporary combinations, however, tended more 
and more to follow the Celtic model and to be¬ 
come permanent, even in times of peace, and at 
length resulted in the political struedure which 
Roman writers call a ctvitas. Tlio domain of a 
civitas, again, was designated * rik-yo-m (Goth. 
reiki), a Celtic loan-word, w'hile the title of its 
chief might either he the (Celtic term * riks (Goth. 
reiks), or the Tout. * peniSana-s ((toth. piudans), or, 
again, * kunyo-s (O.II.G. chuning), the name ap- 
nlied originally to the head of the family-group. 
Frequently, liowever, tlie civitas itself had a 
plurality of heads ; but, whether it had one or 
more, tne real power was vested in the public 
assembly, and the government was, at least 
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orij^iiially, of an esstnitially clenio<;raLic form. 
Now thiH Teutonic phase of kindly rule exerted 
an iidluence in very early times uj)on the Kast of 
Europe—upon Jjitfiuanians, Prussians, and Slavs. 
This IS shown in tlio fd(.*arest way by the evidence 
of language. Prom the 'reutonic sphere come the 
O. IhusH. rik.'*', * kingdom,’ rikaut^ ‘to rule,’ and 
rickdusnan, ‘ government,’while a term traceable 
in all tlie Slavic tongues—O. Pulg. kitntdzi^ Ku.ss. 
knyazly Czech knr.z^ Pol. hiiadzy etc.—was bor¬ 
rowed in primitive times from the 'I'cut. * kuningas. 
'I'hese derivatives seem to indicate that among the 
Litu-Slavs likewise royal authority was here and 
there being more eUcctively established, and that 
there were movements tiuiding to pass away from 
tlie old farnily-State. When the Slavic chronicler.s 
wish to convey the idea of real authority, of actual 
government in a political State, as contrasted with 
a mere management of allairs in a district, they 
have to resort to tlie Ixirrowed words knyazenity 
knyazitiy in place of the native vlastiy vladcti (see 
above, p. 72Sb). ^vas as knyae that the Scandi¬ 
navian Varangians were invited by the Slavs : 

‘ Our land,’ said the latter, ‘ is lar^fe, good, and blessed with all 
things, hut there ia no order in it; come to he kiiyae ainorig us, 
and to rule over ns’ {kujifziti i vlacU'ti naini ; cf. A. A. 8ach- 
inatov, Story of the ]nvitation of the Varanyiaiis [Russian], 8t. 
Petersburg, 1904, pcwini7rt). 

It is to be assumed, though we cannot follow up 
the subject here, that in an early epocdi true 
rivitates were formed upon the 'Teutonic pattern 
both in the East and in the West of the Slavic 
area—among Russians, (V.echs, and Poles, and 
doubtless also in IVussia and Lithuania. Among 
the Southern Slavs, however, the primitive family- 
State, as was indicated above, survived until the 
j)olitical reconstructions of the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
turies. It is interesting to note tliat in the early 
Middle Agca the Slavs adopted a new term for 
‘ king ’ from the proper name of Charlemagne, 
who came into hostile contact with them l)olh 
in the East and in the South. This relatively 
modern importation ap|K‘ars in O. Slav, krally 
ilu ss. korolly Czech krdly etc. Here, accordingly, 
we have a phenomenon analogous to what ha<l 
tak(ui place about a century earlier among the 
'Teutons, who adopted the term Kaiser {(doth. 
kaisaTy A.8. cdserSy O.H.C. keisar) from t he name 
of the great Cmsar, used as a title of the Emperors 
of Rome. 

Litkratiiiir.—T his is given in the article. There is as yet no 
special work in which aiuherit Teutonic and ancient Slavic 
modes of goNermnent are considered in their mutual relations. 

U. SCIIRADKU. 

KINGDOM OF GOD. — 1. Ls the 0T.~ 
I. Introduction. — Behind the ideal Kingdom of 
(Jod, which appears in the propluTs and psalmists, 
there had doubtless been, as the author of 1 S 8 ^ 
assumes, the conce[)tion that Jahweli was Israel’s 
King. 'Tills is found in the ancient song of Balaam 
(Nu .' 12 *^); it is [jcrlians rctlected in the name Mal- 
chishua, given to 8 auTH third son ; and the manner 
in wliich the term ‘ King’ is applied to .Jahweh hv 
the earliest literary prophets {e.g.y Is 0®, IIos 10 ’’) 
indicates that it was an old [iractice. It was not 
peculiar to Israel ; the Ammonites, e.g.^ called 
tlieir supreme god Moloch (‘ King’) (1 K IP). The 
Kingship of Jahweh was not thouglit to be lowered 
by the rise of an earthly kingshij) in Israel ; at least 
such a feeling did not long persist. For the worship 
of Jahweh was manifestly promoted by the centrali¬ 
zation of the government under the kings, and the 
propliets of the 8 th and 7 th centuries thought of 
the government of Israel in the great future as 
vested in kings. If, then, there had ever been a 
feeling that the adoption of a kingly form of govern¬ 
ment was equal to the reiectioii of JahwelTs rule, 
as the editor of Judges and Samuel supposed (JgS’*, 

I S 8^ 12^’), it must soon have been overcome. The 


presence of two thrones in Jerusalem, tliat of 
Jahweh in the Holy of Holies and that of ]>avid, 
was regarded as normal for Israel. But Jahweh 
had not been long enthroned on Zion before the 
earthly kingdom was divided, and tlie period of 
decline began wliich was to end in exile and foreign 
domination. It was in tliis ])criod and against this 
dark background that visions of an ideal kingdom 
arose in Israel. 

2 . The data.—Glimpses of the coming Kingdom 
of God, more or less vivid and detailed, are found 
from Amos onward, in the Psalms also, and to some 
extent in the historical writings, even tliose which 
deal with tlie remoter past. Of these tlata none can 
claim to be iniicli older than the age of the first 
literary prophets ; some may be younger than the 
hook of Daniel ; the larger part, however, belongs to 
the period between Jeremiah and the Maccabees. 
'The section of this long ])eriod which seems to have 
been most fruitful in visions of the ideal Kingdom 
is that of the Babylonian Exile, and the most 
barren section the first century after the rebuilding 
of the 'I’eriiple (516 B.C,), unless, with some scdiolars, 
we assign the last eleven chapters of Isaiah to the 
period of Kzra-Nehemiah. The three events that 
occasioned the most clearly defined groups of data 
regarding the ideal Kingdom were tlie apiiroacii of 
the Assyrian power (722-701 B.C.), the fall of 
Jerusalem (586), and, the destruction of the Baby¬ 
lonian kingdom by Cyrus (538). In view of the 
lirst of these events, Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and 
Mi(!ah, spoke of a great future beyond the ap¬ 
proaching day of evil ; in view of the second, 
Jeremiah wrote ; and, in view of the last, a part at 
least of Is 40-66 was composed. The Psalms whi(;h 
contain general features of an ideal futnic seem to 
presnpj) 08 e such an acquaintance with the nations 
and with sufTei ing as came to Israel with the I'Nile, 
and those Psalms that may concern an individual 
king of the Davidic line, as 2, 18, 21, 45, 61, 72, 89, 
and IP), an* most easily understood os written after 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

X Jah-vveh and the ideal Kingdom.—The invari¬ 
able and supreme factor in tlie great future is 
Jahweli. On this all profihetic writings are at 
one. Whatever agents assume prominence now 
and again, it is always Jahweh who is the etlicient 
cause of the new and more perfect age. It is 
tJahweh "who brings bai^k the dis])ersed of His 
people (Am 9’**', Ilos Is 11“^*, Mie2’'^, .ler 

lizk lP^‘^*etc.); Jaliweh wlio gives material [iros- 
[lerity in the land of Israel (Hos 14“, Jer 30’^ Ezk 
34*^, Is 27’^'®, Jer 3D, Ps 69^, Is 66^^^) ; Jahweh who 
makes a new people for His new land, washing 
away the lilth of the daughters of Zion (Is 4^), 
making a new covenant with His people (Jer 3D^'^^), 
giving them a new heart (Ezk 36*’’), and putting His 
spirit upon tliem for ever (Is 59*^); Jahweh who 
judges the nations (Am F’^etc.), brings foreigners 
to His tomjiie (Is 56^), and sends blessings on all 
flesh (Is 2^ 55^). The ideal future presents itself as 
a time when Jahweh reigns in Zion over His people 
(Is 24^^, Mic 4^), and teaches His ways to all nations 
(Is 25®). Tliis relation of Jahweh to Israel’s ideal 
future is rooted in Israel’s past. It is not some¬ 
thing quite new, but a glorification of the old. The 
Mt. Zion of the ideal future is but the ancient 
mount made higher (Is 2^), and the new people are 
people of a new covenant with Jahweh, more in¬ 
ward than the old (Jer 31*^’^^). Thus at all points 
the ideal Kingdom is an idealization of the greatest 
facts of Israel’s past. 

4 . Davidic rule and the ideal Kingdom. — A 

common but not constant feature of Israel’s ideal 
future, imjiortant but never supreme, is the element 
of a Davidic rule. Davidic ‘ rule,’ or house, we 
must say rather than Davidic ‘ king,’ because it is 
relatively seldom that attention is lixed on a partic- 
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ular individual, and even in these exce}>tional cases 
it may be doubted \vl)etl)er tlie proi)hetic vision ever 
rested on an individual who was thou^dit of as 
having no successor. Again, Davidic ruFe is to he 
nreferred to the term * M('ssiah,’ which, as \V. II. 
liennett says {Religion of the Post-Exilic Prophets, 
I'.dinburgh, 1907, p. 348), is ‘ inconvenient and mis¬ 
leading.’ 

Davidic rule, it was said above, is a common hut 
not a constant feature of Israel’s ideal future. We 
find it in Amos (unless 9‘i'- be regarded as post- 
hixilic), Hosea, Isaiah, and Micaii, in deremiah, 
Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zecliariah, perhaps in Ps 2 
^id Ps 18, but there is only a shadow of it (Is 55 ^) 
in that section of the 01 whicli is so rich in visions 
of the future Kingdom (Is 40-06) ; it is not found 
in the Minor Prophets (ex(M‘j)t in those mentioned 
above), in Is 24-27, or in Daniel. Tliis element of 
Davidic rule, where found, is of very unequal signi¬ 
ficance. Thus, e.g., in H()s(!a it is almost lost in 
the glory of Jahw(di ’8 presence (IP). In Ezekiel 
it is obscured by the ideal temple ; the Davidic 
representative is a ‘prince,’ with j)rincely rather 
than kingly functions (Ezk 46'^- <‘t(e). In the 

Psalter it is r<qircsented vaguely at times (Ps 21 
and 61 [?j), and again with authority (Ps 111)). It 
stanrls out most conspicuously in IsV'- and IP'^®. 
This fluctuation in the value of the Davi<lie rule may 
have been du(‘ to clianges in the political environ¬ 
ment or to individual peculiarities of tbe various 
writers. In t he prophetic outlook on an ideal future 
the Davidic house, as has been said, is more 
commonly mentioned than an individual Davidic 
king. In Amos and Hosea it is only the line of 
David that conn's into view ; in deremiah and 
t'zekicd an individual is indeed mentioned (der 
23"'^-, Ezk .34*^, and possibly a diticrent individual 
in Ezk 21'^'^), but tlieir common retcrtmccs are to a 
royal house (dcr 33'-^ Ezk 37*^); in the later visions 
of the book of /.t'chariah it is again the Davidic 
house that is considered (12'^' 13*) ; in the 

P.salms both the house and an individual king 
aj)}»ear (Ps 45, 72, 2, 110) ; in 2 S the divine 

jiromise concci ns the royal succe.ssion <lown to the 
end; in Isaiah and Micah, llaggai and /(?chariah 
( 1 - 8 ), we confront primarily an individual. In 
view of the prevailing prophetic usage, in view also 
of the fact that dertmuah and Ezekiel speak of an 
individual king and at the same time of a royal 
iioiLse that is to exist indehnitely, it seems doubt¬ 
ful whether, in tlie relatively small number of 
passages which conternjdate an individual king, we 
are to suppose that the author, in any case, thought 
that this individual was to be Avithoiit a successor. 
This would amount to attributing everlasting ex¬ 
istence to him, which the texts nowliere seem to 
warrant. If claimed for Is 9**^' anti Ps 110 , then 
these passages are not to be reconciled with Jere¬ 
miah and Ezekiel, for an individual and a succession 
of individuals are dillerent conceptions. But Is 9*^* 
may be cont'crned rather with a ouality of govern¬ 
ment than with its agents. It is hardly possible to 
hold any other view if Isaiah had the young Heze- 
kiah in mind as the man through whom Jahweh 
was about to introduce a new era for Israel. As to 
Ps 110 * more can hardly be said with confidence 
than this, that, if there was in the 01 the concep¬ 
tion of a Davidic king who should reign for ever, 
this word of the Psalm would seem to confirm it. 
Alone, it is not sullicient to form a basis for such 
a doctrine. 

It remains to sketch the character and limits oi 
the Davidic rule in the ideal future. This rule is 
conceived in general as an improved copy of the 
historic rule of David. The name ‘ David, not 
* son of David,’ is often given to the ideal ruler, as 
though he were thought of much as a re-iiicai na¬ 
tion of the heroic king who was a man after Dod s 


own heart. Spci'ial stress is laid on the etliic-al 
cliaracter of (Im ideal ruler and line, and the pietuie 
in this respect suiqiasses all that was ever realized 
in the founder of the royal house. The s))iril ol 
Jahweh rests upon him (Is ID) ; he is beautiful and 
gloriou.s (Is 4^); his righteousness is so perfect that 
it i.s likened to the righteousness of Jahweh (Jer 
23**) ; he loves peace, and makes it, not only in 
Israel hut among the nations (Is 9 ® 11 ®'*, Zee 9*'*-, 
Ps 72®* '*). Ill the attitude of the ideal house towards 
the wicked and the (lentiles the langu ige of pliysi- 
cal force and a tone of severity are employed, 'rhus 
the Davidic ruler slays the wicked with the breath 
of his mouth (Is IP ***) or with swords and arrows 
(Ps45), and, unless the (lentiles do homage to him, 
lie will dasli them in pieces as a potter’s vessel 
( Ps 2). In the t ime of Isaiah it was'thoiight that the' 
nations would lloek to his standard (Is IE*), but in 
the time of P.s 110 the outlook on the nations is one 
of judgment. This function of judging is habitually 
attributed to d ah well, hut the exeentioii of judg¬ 
ment is .sometiiiK's givim to the king {e.g., Ps 2 , 
45, 110). Thus the ting of the ideal future is an 
ideal man, and in his rule he is an idealized David. 
The picture varies with the times, for it retleets 
what the hailing sjiiiits of dillerent generations 
held most dear in a ruling house. 'I’he (luostion of 
natural or suiiernatural cannot be raisi'd in con¬ 
nexion with tlie king or tlie royal line of the ideal 
future (Is 7*^ 9®, historically interpreted, 

do not transcend natural limits). 

5 . The material side of the ideal Kingdom.— 
rile, ilh'al future of Israel is invariably bound up 
with the land whiidi Jaliweh gave to the fathers. 
It is a future on the earth and on t he hither side of 
th(* giave. With Amos, the shepherd-prophet, the 
matijrial side of the ideal future is naturally set 
forth in rural imagery (9‘®), which is variously eii- 
riehed by aubsi^quimt Avriters (Is 32*® 29’’^, dm* 
31*^ Ezk 34'®-*® 30'^® 47'■*^ Is 30*'® 51®, dl 3'®, 
Zee 14®). To the material blessings of Israel’s ideal 
future Hosea addl'd a covenant of peace between 
dahweh and wild hi'jists ( 2 '*)—an image (dahorated 
by Isaiah ( 1 1® *) and tlie unknown projihet of the 
ICxile (Is 65''*®). Ezekiel jmts extermination in 
place of the covenant of peace (34*®), a ciri'umstance 
illustrative of the freedom with which the pronhets 
handled the details of the ideal future. With 
Isaiah, the city iiroiihet, a glorified Jerusalem 
comes into the fori'ground of the vision of an ideal 
future (4® 30** 33"'’). Eater prophets dwell on this 
feature (Jer 33* Is 62®*- 60'® 66 **). The inhahiUints 
of this ideal city and land are multiplied until the 
plai'cs are too strait for them (Jer 30"*, Ezk 36'®^* 
37‘®, Zee lO"*) ; they lilossom as the lily, and cast, 
forth their roots as Lebanon (Hos 14®^ ); a little 
one becomes a thousand and a small one a strong 
nation (Is 60"*) ; no one says, ‘ I am sick,’ and tbe 
days of the life of a man are as the life of 
a tree (Is 33'“* 65'**). Once, indeed, the prophetii; 
language rises to the assertion that death is 
swallowed up for ever (Is 25®), which is jirohahly to 
be regarded as allirming no more than is atlirmed 
in Is 65’*®, that the child shall die a hundred yeai 
old. Very long life shall be the lot of those who 
inherit the ideal Kingdom. 

6 . The spiritual side of the ideal Kingdom.—In 
the prophetic view of the ideal future the spiritual 
side, though resting on the real jiast, departs from 
that past more widely than does the material side. 
The present paragrapli will set fortli what is implied 
in the statement alrijady made, that the supreme 
factor in the ideal Kingdom is Jahweh. In the 
first place, the people who are to constitute the 
community at the beginning of the ideal future are 
a ‘remnant’ (Is 4® and often). They are the gooil 
‘kernels’ that Jahweh does not sutler to fall and 
be lost (Am 9*), the chosen ones who are left when 
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Jahweh makes a ‘ full end ’ of jud'^inent in the land 
,Is 10^'-). Tims the heginnin^^ of soeiety in the 
ideal future was thought of somewhat as the new 
planting of the race after the Pdood. The newstock 
18 not sinless, but it is purilied and ennobled. 
Ev'en Jeremiah thinks of men in the ideal future 
as neoding priestly intervention with od'erings and 
.sa(;ri/ices, tliough the covenant with Jahweh is 
(hen written on the heart (Jer 33^*-^^). WitJi 
Ezekiel the need of a temple and priesthood is 
conspicuous (40-48), though he thought of the 
[>eo()le a« having experienced a profound change 
( 37 ^^). 

Nor did Isaiah, while declaring that every one 
who was left in Zion should be called holy (4^), 
think of a sinless race of men. Like the post- 
Exilic Malachi {3''**), he thought rather of a peoj>le 
who were morally and spiritually quickened and 
exalted, but yet capable of sin (Is 33“'“*). The 
hopeful prophet of the Exile, though seeing by 
faith a city and land in which Jahw<'!h wouhl take 
delight (Is 62“), a Zion whose childr(;n were all to 
be taught of Clod (54'^), and all righteous (61®), 
nevertheless believed that this new Zion would 
have a tem{)le (44*'^), and stauns to admit the 
existence of sin wlien he says that the ‘sinner’ 
being a hundred years old shall ]je accursed (63*'^), 
d’lms, wdiile neither the litthi eomj^any with whom 
the ideal future society begins nor their descen¬ 
dants are thought of as siiih'ss, their moral and 
s[)iritual state is indeed exaltcal. The prophets are 
fond of setting this forth in two closrly rtdated 
terms, that of knowing Jahvadi and that of intimate 
association with Him. 'I'he new Israel shall address 
Jahweh as fsht, ‘my husband’ (IIos ‘2*®), and 
Jahweh shall rejidce ovct His peo])le as a bride¬ 
groom over his bride (Is 62“, Ze})h 3‘J. Much more 
frequently the happy state of the redecuned in the 
great future is sumnn.'d u[) as ‘ knowing Jahweh.’ 
That is the key to Isaiah’s vision of [)eace (ll“), 

( he fruit of Jeremiah’s new covenant in the heart 
(31®*), and it is j)romised to all the children of the 
teinnest-tosscd Zion (Is 54*’). Of the dei)th and 
vital character of this knowledge we liave indi(;a- 
tions in Hosea’s sorrowful word, ‘My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge’ (4®), in Jeremiah’s 
connecting it with the new inw’ard covenant (31®®'®*), 
as well as in his thought that the shepherds who 
shall teacli the new Israel will bo according to 
.laliweli’s heart (3*“), and clearly in the statement 
of the Exilic prophet that Jahweli Himself will be 
the teacher (Is 54*®). This is a knowledge that 
permeates the entire man, the will and the heart 
no less than the understanding. In Ezekiel and 
certain post-Exilic writings the moral and spiritual 
state of restored Israel is conceived less profoundly. 
Ezekiel’s New Jerusalem is dominated by ritual. 

He speaks indeed of a new heart, but it is to be 
manitested in ketming the old statutes and ordi- 
nanctes (Jb-"^^-). In Joel and Zechariali the holiness of 
redeemed Israel seenus to be thought of as j)hysical 
separation from everything that is ceremonially 
unclean. No stranger shall passtiirough Jeru.salern, 
no Canaanite come into Jahweli’s temple (J1 3*^, 
Zee 14***). 

Such were the prophets’ thoughtsof the individual 
member of the ideal Kingdom. Other features of 
that Kingdom remain to be mentioned. Judah 
and Israel, which had been separated for three 
hundred years when .lererniah wrote, are again to 
walk togetlier (Jer 3*®, Ezk 37*“'*^). Ju.stice and 
righteousness are to prevail everywhere, in the 
wilderness as well as in the fruitful field (Is 32*“). 
Moreover, the new knowledge of Jahweh bears 
fruit not only in right relations between man and 
man, but also in great joy and abiding peace. The 
redeemed shall not sorrow any more (Jer 3H^), but 
shall have a wreath of everlasting joy upon their 


heads (Is 35*®). Jahweh will create Jerusalem a 
rejoicing and her people a ioy (Is 65***). Such 
statements, since sin and deatii are still to exist in 
the ideal future, must be understood in a relative 
sense; not less so the announcement that a deep, 
universal, and abiding peace will characterize the 
new Israel (Is 2 * 11 ** 32‘® 54*®, Zee 9*®). 

To the spiritual side of the ideal Kingdom 
belongs its religious relation to the nation.s. Ihis 
is variously conceived by different prophets. It is 
not touched by Amos or Hosea. According to 
Is 2®^* all the nations flow unto Jahweh’s house in 
Jerusalem, a})parently by a spontaneous movement. 
Jahweh’s Iiouse is exalted so high that they see it 
and are attracted. They have confidence that 
Jahweh will teach them, and they come with a 
purpose to walk in His ways. Since peoples do 
not readily change their gods, this conception of 
Isaiah that a// nations would bedrawm to Jahweh’s 
house imj)lies that, in his view, the religion of the 
new Lsrael would be far more powerful in the lives 
of men than religion had ever been in the past. 
There is no suggestion of missionary work on the 
part of Israel in the conversion of Egy[)t (Is 19). 
Jahweh .semis a didiverer to Egypt in a time of 
crisis, and in consequence Egy)»t worships Jahweh. 
Not only .so, but the pro})het appears to teaidi that 
the Assyrians beitome wor.sl)i[)pers of Jahweh 
through the influence of Egypt. This outlook of 
Isaiah has no parallel for a century and a half, but 
in the latter part of the f'xile and in the post- 
Exilic age w'e hear again of Israel’s religious 
relation to the (lentiles in the ideal future. In 
Deutero-Isaiah, excdu.sive of the Songs of the 
Servant, and in E.s 2 and Es 72, the religious 
influence of Israel is a.sso('iated with the idea of its 
political dominion, and owes to this fact a certain 
tone of sev(udty (Is 43** 6 U*'b- lo one of the late 
visions attiibutcd to Ze(diariah (14*®’***), the rem¬ 
nants of the nations are to go up to worship 
Jahweh and to kt^ep tlie Least of 'ra))erna(des ; if 
they do not, they are to l»e punished. Ear dill’erent 
is the conception of Jaliwelds purpose in Is 25, 
which may be later than the return from Eabylon ; 
Jahweh is to give a great banquet in Zion to all 
nations, and is there to destroy the ‘ veil that is 
spread over all nations.’ There is no hint of 
political subjection to Israel, d'he nations come 
into the .spiritual light and joy which .lahweh gives. 

fStill more siguili(‘ant is the conception of Israel’s 
ideal religious service to the (ientiles whi(di is 
fouml in the Songs of the Servant. It is not now 
in Zion, but afar, in tlieir respective homes, that 
tluiy receive Jahweh’s salvation (Is 49®). It is not 
at a bampiet giv(!n by Jalnveh, but through the 
eflbrtsof His faithful people, that the nations have 
the ‘veil’ removed. It is not here tlirough the 
largess of the King that the Gentiles are blessed, 
but through the quiet and patient testimony 
(Is 42-^*), tlirough the bitter sunering and martyr¬ 
dom, of the Servant (Is 52*® 53**^; cf. 61®). With 
this profound view of Israel’s ideal relation to the 
spiritual welfare of the Gentiles wo may associate 
tlie prayer of the psalmist (67), that (Jod would 
bless Israel to the end that His salvation might be 
made known to all nations, and also those Psalms 
in which the faithful people seem to be Jahweh’a 
‘anointed,’ to serve Him among the Gentiles 
(Ps 68 **®* ***• “ 22'^'- ; cf. 84®). This view of Israel’s 

spiritual relation to the world is the deepest ethical 
thought of the OT on the subject. 

7 . Realization of the ideal Kingdom.—To judge 
intelligently of the prophets’ visions, we must, of 
course, assume the prophets’ point of view. When 
we do this, and look out upon Israel’s ideal future, 
we see that what the prophets anticipated did not 
come to pass. The great pacific king of Isaiali’s 
vision did not come, nor did the event which was 
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to have immediately preceded it, that is, the 
broakin^r of Assyria’s power; the mountain of 
Jahweh s house was not exalted above the hills 
and the nations did not flow unto it; Kirvnt was 
not broupdit to Jahweh ; nor did K;;ypt lead Assyria 
to worship the God of Israel. The i,leal fuluri of 
which Jeiemiah spoke did not dawn after seventy 
years (29'“), nor did the Davidic deliverer of Fvk 
29' arise at the close of the forty years’ desolation 
and captivity of hgypt. The hope associated with 
tlie return of the exilcH 'whom Cyrus released fis 
41- 45-; CO) was not fulfilled ; no^ was Zerubbabel 
the IJavidic wlio was to bring in the lonn- 

expected day (Hag 2^3, Zee 6^^ 4^'). As with these 
hopes which contained an element of time, so with 
tlie others. Tlie vision of Jah web’s glory in restored 
Israel and Zion—a city most splendid, a temple 
surpassing Solomon’s, and the Shekinah rendering 
Bun and moon unnecessary—did not find an em- 
boiliment when Jaliweh brought back tlie captives • 
nor did the reign of peace among the nations and’ 
peace in Nature begdn. The restored people were 
not multiplied until they overflowed into Cilea<l 
and Lebanon, the land was not more fertile nor the 
hills and mountains more plen(,ifully supplied with 
water, life was not prolonged so that a (‘hild died 
a hundred years old, nor was prosperity secure 
from one generation to another. Judah aiid Isiael 
were not re-united on the return from Lahylon ; 
indeed, Israel never returned. 

As for the people wlio came hack tn Jerusalem, 
they were not the men of the ideal future of whom 
Jeremiah and I>(Mitero-fsaiah had spoken. 'I'hey 
were doubt less a chosen remnant in rc.spofd of their 
loyalty to .faliweli and their patriotic devotion to 
Zion, l)ut the literature tliat deals with po.st-Lxilic 
history plainly shows that they were not a people 
in whom Jeremiah’s new covenant was realized, 
not a peo])le taught of Jahweh in a unifpie manner 
and established in righteousness. The one con¬ 
spicuous event of the proi)hetic outlook that was 
accomplished Avas a return from eapt.vity. 'rids 
does not appear to have heeii on a scale commen¬ 
surate with the prophetic exi>ectation, or to have 
been carried out with the glory with which it had 
been depicted ; nevertheless it was an event of 
such surpassing im})ortance for the ilevelopment of 
religion in the earth that it justilied the promise 
of those prophets who had sought to kindle Israel’s 
hojie and faith by their words of a better future. 

Another fact is to be noted in thi.s connexion. 
The prophets them.selves were well aware that 
jirophetic expectations had been dis;i])pointcd, and 
yet they «lid not cease to sjieak with conlidence of 
Hod’s purposes for Zion. In 7J4 B.C. Isaiah ex¬ 
pected, within a little while, the Davidic prince 
who, the Assyrian power having been broken, 
would inaugurate the ideal Kingdom ; and then, a 
generation later, in 702 B.C., though his earlier 
expectation had not been accomplished, he spoke 
again, with equal assurance, of the turning back 
of the inva<ler and the dawn of a new agm (Is 30). 
Sennacherib’s army was, indeed, turned hack, hut 
the ho{)ed-for age was not therewith inaugurated. 
A century later, in the new crisis that had ari.sen 
with the approach of the Dahylonians, the prophet 
Jeremiah put the new future, which Isaiah had 
looked for in his own day, beyond an exile of long 
duration. Deutero-Isaiah foresaw Israel’s return 
in connexion with the overthrow of Babylon as an 
event of the near future, and associated the ideal 
Kingdom with that return ; and, though this hope 
was not realized, Zecliariah, in those very days, cle- 
clared that Jahweh had returned to Zion, and that 
He would gather His dispersed into the midst of 
Jerusalem and would do good to His people (8). 
Later, perliaps much later, wo hear an unknown 
prophet foretelling that aft«r the distress which 


was to befall Jerusalem the new age would dawn, 
when Jahweh’s name would be one in all the earth 
(Zee 14^). Thus the vision of an ideal future nn Inch 
had arisen witli Amos and Hosea did not fade into 
the liglit of common day, though its realization 
was a^ain and again vainly though confidently ex¬ 
pected. As time passed it underwent modifica¬ 
tions more or less important; hut tlie succession 
of the prophets, undeterred by its failure to become 
embodied on earth, and bating no jot of heart or 
hope, looked for its realization in a future not too 
remote. 

This persistence of hope, taken together with 
the fact of a considerable element of change in the 
visioii.s of the itleal future, seems to show that the 
prophets were not greatly concerned with the 
particular details of their pictures, but were estab¬ 
lished in certain great princijdes of Jahweh’B 
character and will. Their tluiughts of times and 
sea-sons, of agents and methods of fulfilment, of 
fit material and politie.al accompaiiirnentH of the 
coming ideal State, might vary one from another, 
and might all he very iinperfei’t or quite wrong ; 
they still ludd to an ideal ]>crf('eting of Jahweh’s 
gracious will in a glorious Kingtlom f(»r His chosen 
]>eo])h;. W liethcr the vision ot the ]>rophets in its 
e.ssimt ial ehnneut.s found its fulfilment in Jesus and 
His \york, or is yet to find it there, is a question 
tliat. lies beyond the limits of this article. 

II. In the j\T — 1 . Introductory note.—For the 
study of 11 h‘ Kingdom of (iod in the Nl’ two 
points are ot fumlaiiiental inijiortaiice : (I) the use 
of th(i term by Jesus, and (2) the word ‘ (Jiurch ’ 
as u.scd by the early disc ijdes. Tlu^ present article 
is limite<i to the former. In determining the con¬ 
tent of the term ‘ Kingdom of God ’ in tiie thought 
of Jesus, t lie hope of progress lies in a morecarofu] 
analysis and valuation of the various sources of 
His tc^aching. 

The apocalyjitic literature, beginning with T.>n 
7*®* inllueiu;ed the form rather than the content 
of Jesus’ teaching on ‘ the Kingdom of (iod,’ or, in 
particular, on the consummation of that Kingdom, 
riven this influence is often exaggerated. The 
Lof/ia contain very little that presupjioses an 
inlluence of apocalyptic literature (as Mt 19''^ 
-4-®*^'aim Mk 13 cannot all he ascribed to 
Jesus. Tlie thought of the nearries.s of the King¬ 
dom of (iod sprang out of Jesus’ coiiscioiisness of 
(iod’.s presence with Him, and was net at all due 
to the apocalypses. Moreover, what is most 
characteristic of Jesus, His supreme emi)liasis on 
the ethical-religious life, is hostile to the sjiirit of 
much of the apocalyptic literature, for the authors 
of that literature lived in visions of the consum¬ 
mation. 

2. The data. —It is significant that the term 
‘Kingdom of God’ (or ‘Kingdom of heaven’) 
ocemrs in the material which is peculiar to 
Matthew about three-quarters as many times os 
in the Logia^ the oldest Gospel, and the matter 
peculiar to liuke taken togetlier [Logia eight, 
olde.st Gospel eleven, matter peculiar to Luke 
three, matter peculiar to Matthew' seventeen). 
We infer that it was a favourite term with the 
editor of the First (Jospel—an inference that re¬ 
ceives snpjiort fI’om the fact that he has sometimes 
prefixed the term to parables w here its use appears 
to be extremely vague (c.^r., Mt 25^. H, however, 
the term was a favourite one with this editor, we 
should form our judgment regarding the proini- 
nem e of the conce})tion in the teaching of Jesus, not 
from Ids usage, hut from the Logia and the oldest 
Goupel. Having regard to these sources, we must 
say chat the term docs not seem to have been 
employed by Jesus with great frequency. The 
Logia may count slightly less than ‘200 verses, and 
the words of Jesus in the oldest Gospel a few more 
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than that, and, as was said above, the former 
source contains the term in question but eight 
times and the latter only eleven. 1 he matter 
]>eculiar to Luke contains approximately 164 verses 
which are words of Jesus, and in these the term 
* Kingdom of Ood * oc(uirs but thi'ee times, while in 
Matthew’s peculiar material, which contains about 
187 verses which are words of Jesus, the term is 
found seventeen times. Further, it may be noted 
here tliat no one is reported to have asked Jesus 
what He meant by ‘ Kingdom of God,’ and that lie 
never felt called upon to declare in what sense He 
used the term. His thougljt on the subject, like 
His thought on Messialisliip, was left by Him to be 
inferred by those who liad seeing eyes and uiuler- 
standing hearts. His handful of disciples occupied 
,Jesus’ thouglit far more than did the ‘coming of 
the Son of man with the clouds of heaven,’ and the 
least detail of their spiritual life was more im¬ 
portant in His sight tnan all the <‘omputationH of 
the apocaJyptists regarding the day and hour of 
the ‘ end,’ or how the ‘ end’ was to be ushcretl in. 

3. Content of the term ‘ Kingdom of God ’ as 
used by Jesus. — (a) 7/w acjrcement with the. 

Prophets '.—'bhe word of the oldest (lospel (Mk l*^) 
that, when .Jesus came into (Jalilee, He preached, 
saying, ‘ J'he time is fuihlled, and tlie kingdom of 
God is at hand,’ shows clearly His consciousness 
of Ixdrig in the proplietic line, a continuator of the 
propheti(; hope of a divine Kingdom. But, when 
we hear what He said of tlie Kingdom at dillerent 
times, it becomes plain that He was not a con¬ 
tinuator of the prophetic hope in its entirety, and 
that His thought moved in line with wliat the 
great prophets had said of the sjiiritual side of the 
ideal kingdom. lie said nothing of the restora¬ 
tion of Mui Havidic tlH'oru!, and nothing of the 
glory and riches of Bale.stine in the day of fulfil¬ 
ment. The only kingship that He contemplated 
was the Kingship of (Jod (Mt 1,3^^ is regarded as 
unauthentic). I’hat this rule of (Jod was regarded 
by Hi/n as a teaching of the OT appears, e.i/., in 
the manner in which it is introduced into the 
model for prayer which He gave His disciples. 
'I’hey are taught to f)ray ‘ I’hy kingdom come’ 
(I.k IH), and it is taken for granted that they will 
understand tliis term. The petition is, indeed, a 
petition for the fultilment of such OT words as 
Is 24^ and Mic 4”^. 

(h) Per.s'o??al e/e/ne?its in J/is' usage .—(1) Jesus’ 
t hought of the King<lom of G()d is not altogether 
identical with the spiritual side of that Kingdom 
as seen by tlie [)roi)hets. It is more inward and 
icrsonal. ’rims we read in the Logia that the 
vingdom of (tod is like unto le.aven (Lk 
in the oldest ( tospel it is compared with the earth 
which, once the seed is deposited in it, carries 
forward its dev(dopment until the corn is full 
(Mk In bolii cases the Kingdom is a force 

working from within. It is self-propagating in 
the parable of the Leaven, and in that of the 
Automatic hearth it is a seed that the heart mys¬ 
teriously germinates ami matures. ’I’liese parables 
go further than the prophets in their implica¬ 
tions regarding the nature of man and his relation 
to God. 

(2) Again, it is peculiar to Jesus, in distinction 
from the prophets, that He thought of the King¬ 
dom of God as having a lowly beginning. The 
heart of a child is the most favourable soil for it 
(Mk 10^^). 'Fhe mustard seed is the fittest symbol 
of it, both in smallness and in the size of the plant 
which it produces (Mk 4^). 

(3) I'he usage of Jesus difTers from that of the 
pr(q)hets, furt her, in that He speaks of a Kingdom 
of God as existing on both sides of the grave, or 
ill two spheres, an earthly and a heavenly. No 
dillerence between the earthly and the heavenly 


Kingdom ot God is clearly marked in His words 
(Mt is probably a Christian expansion of the 
last clause of Lk IH). The Logia have one saying, 
possibly two, in which the Kingdom of God la 
equivalent to heaven (Mt8'* = Lk 13‘ , Lk6*® = Mt5^), 
and the oldest Gospel has one such saying, possibly 
more (Mk 9^^; cf. 10*^ 10‘^^-“ 14“). 

(4) Finally, the usage of Jesus differs most 
widely from that of the prophets in that He 
thought of the Kingdom as having actually begun 
with Him and His disciples. In an important 
sense it was still future, but it 'vv'as also present. 
’I’his is clearly implied in a saying of the Logia, 
though it does not contain the term in question. 
Jesus said to His disciples (Lk 10^^’), ‘ Blessed are 
the eyes which see the things that ye see : for I say 
unto you, that many prophets and kings desired to 
.see the things which ye see, and saw them not; 
and to hear the things w’hich ye hear, and heard 
them not.’ 'riiis reference to the (JT hope deter¬ 
mines the meaning of the w'ords ‘ wdiat ye see’ and 
‘what ye hear’; it is tlie fulfilment of the pro- 
plndic vision of a better future. Again, in the 
oldest Gospel there are at leiust two sayings of 
.Jesus that belong here. He said to His disciples : 

‘ Unto you is given the mystery of tlie Kingdom 
of (jod ^ (Mk 4^^). The ‘ mystery ’ was something 
to be revealed and known, and the disciples were 
learning it in that very hour. Secondly, to a 
scribe who answered discreetly, Jesus said : ‘ ’I'hou 
art not far from the kingdom of God’(Mk 12*^). 
ft would seem a necessary inference from this 
word that His own disciples w'ere regarded by Him 
as in the Kingdom of God. Quite in accord witli 
this is the saying preserved in Lk ‘ J'he 

kingdom of God comedh not with observation: 
mdther sliall they say, Lo, here ! or, ’riuire ! for lo, 

I the kingdom of Clod is witliin you.’ The new' age 
had begun ; therefore that of the J.iaw and the 
prophets had come to an end. On the other hand, 
it is eijually clear in the oldest sources that Jesua 
looked for the coming of the Kingdom of God in 
some future day. He taught His disciples to jir.ay 
for it (Lk IH), and He assured them that it w'oiild 
come with power within a generation (Mk 9^. ’Fhe 
reconciliation of these apparently discrepant views 
lies in the nature of the Kingdom of (iod as Jesus 
conceived of it. Neither view can be ignored by the 
historical student. Both are contained in the con¬ 
ception of the Kingdom as a seed that develops and 
matures for the time of harvest (see, further, art. 
Jk.sus Christ, iii. Jh-C. 2, above, pp. 510-,51.3). 

LiTftRATCRB.—A. Robertson, Regnvm Dei, [.ondon, 1901; 

H. B. Sharman, The Teaching of Jena about the Future, 
Chicago and London, 1909; E. F. Scott, The. Kingdom and tfie 
Messiah, Edinburgh, 1911; J. Moffatt, The Theology of the 
(iospels, Ijondon, 1912, pp. 41-84 ; P. Feine, 'riieologie'des iV7’, 
Leipzig, 1910, pp. 91-119 ; P. ^o\z, Judinrhe F,schatolo(]ie x>on 
Daniel bis Akiba, Tubingen, 1903; E. von Dobschiitz, The 
Eschatology of the Gospels, London, 1010 ; H. Weinel, Biblische 
Theologie des KT, Tubingen, lOll. Q, Jf, GILBERT. 

KING'S EVIL.—This is the name j^ven to 
scrofula, a disease which was supposed to be cured 
by the touch of the king of Fhigland. The same 
belief w'os held regarding the king of FTance. The 
Lat. regius morbns originally denoted jaundice, 
but, 'wiVnconincsevel (Mid. Dutch) and U mal le roy 
(Old FT.), wa.s applied to scrofulous affections, and 
especially glandular swellings of the neck and face 
(see OEV, s.v.). Doubtless other ailments were at 
times popularly included in the phrase ‘ the Evil ’ 
or ‘the King’s Evil.’ There was a beliid that the 
seventh son could cure the malady (H. Ciooke, 
Body of Man, London, 1615, p. 340). This is some¬ 
times extended to the seventn son of a seventh son, 
and even to the ninth son of a ninth son. This 
belief also was common to England and France. 

The method was by stroking. Fantastic medicines 
were prescribed for the curing of the Evil, such 
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pose dung, viper’s llesh, and lion’s blo.i.l 
((iiilieltmis vaiideri BoahcIig, Hvitoria Medira 
BrUHsels 1689, In<lex, s.v. ‘Scroplmlis romedia’). ’ 
Edward tlie Confessor is said to have heen the 
first to cure hy toucli those sutlering from ulcers. 
William of Malmesbury states that some of these 
miracles happened in Normandy before he came to 
the throne {Gtista liegum^ Condon, 1840, ii. 222 ) 
It is, however, remarkable that Caxton’s GMan 
Legend a loth cent, unliistorical view of the 
canonized kin*,"—wliilst presentin;,^ an idyllic picture 
of En^dand in his day and recordin<^^ several of his 
miracles, does not mention any by toucli. Sliake- 
speare {Mac.heth, iv. iii. 146) expresses tlie view 
of a later age when he makes Malcolm say : 

‘ 'Tia cull'd the evil: 

A most miraculous work in this ^ood kinij ; 

Whicii often, since my hero-remain in Hn^jland, 

I have seen him do. How he solii'.iu heaven, 

Himself best knows : hut stran^^eIy-viHite<l people. 

All swoln and ulcerous, j)itiful to ihe eye. 

The mere desjiair of surgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden atami) about their nec-ka, 
l*ut on with holy prayers ; and ’tis spoken. 

To the 8U('ceedmg royalty he leaves 
The healing benedit tion.' 

The touch is not mentioned among the reasons 
for Edward’s canonization in the hull of Alex¬ 
ander 111. About 1180 I'eter of Blois {Lp. 150 [/'/. 
cevii. 440]) mentions this kingly power as well 
known, d’hcre is no evidence of tlic rite under 
the Norman inonarclis, but it ajipears to have 
been fairly continuous from Henry ll. to Queen 
Anne. 


There is a curious passage in Sir John Fortescue’a tract on 
the title of the Mouse of York that is not mciU.ioiK’d iii the 
recantation whicli he was forced to make in M7J us a coiidit ion of 
his restoration. Arguing that a (pieen rrgnant is not allowed 
by the Constitution, he says; ‘And sithen the Kinges of 
England hen enoynted in theyre hands, and by vertue an<l 
meane thereof (lod conimonlie li<*aleth sioknes, bv putting to 
and touching the maladie, by (henontinge hands; and also 
goiild and silver handled by (hern, .and so <.)flere<l on (lood 
I'Viday have ben the meanc and cansi* of great eures, as it is 
knowne, and therefore such gold and silver is desired in all the 
world. Which good things must needs (anise f'C- all the time 
that a woman were so Queene of that land be(‘an.se that a woman 
may not be enu} nted in her hands' (first printed in T. 1’'. 
Clermont, Life, Works, and FamUy History of Sir John 
Fortesene, Tjondon, 1809, i. 498). In the corresponding Latin of 
the Defensiu Juris Doinus Lancastrice the name of the malady 
is g'wou—reqios nwrbioi (ib. p. 508). Fortescue’s doctrine was 
not accepted either as to the throne or as to tlie power of healing. 

Edward I. gave money as alms, but Ibmry Vll. 
was the lirst to bestow the small gold medal, 
wiiich Sliakesncare ussigns to the generosity of tlie 
Confesstir, Tliero arc ctuses in which it was alleged 
that the Evil had been cured by wearing tlie 
toucli-piece originally given to another sullcrer. 

The liealings were nerformed mostly in London 
(by Charles ll. at the Banqueting Hall, Wliitchall), 
but the ceremony was oossible wherever the Court 
might be ; and Langley, Newmarket, Cliester, 
Bath, Sali.sbiiry, and Oxford are known to have 
witnessed such function.s. Easter, Wliitsuntide, 
and Michaelmas were the usual seasons, and the 
hot weather was avoided. 

The first separate treatise on the King’s Evil 
is Charisma (London, 1597), by MTlIiam looker, 
who declares that Queen Elizabeth cured many 
thousands. In 1602 William (Jlowes, a famous 
surgeon of his day, published A right frmtefull and 
profitable treatise for the artificial cure of the 
malady called in Latin Struma, and in English 
the Evill cured hy kinges and queenes of England, 
He professed firm belief in the healing power. 
Thomas Fuller, who when young had seen James i. 
touch in Salisbury Cathedral, also professes un¬ 
wavering faith. 

‘ If any doubt of the truth thereof, they may be remitted to 
their own eyes for hirther confirmation.’ He further asks; 
‘ Shall we be so narrow-hearted as not to conceive it possible 
that Christian men, the noblest of corporeal creatiir^,_ kings, 
the most eminent of all Christian men kings of Britain the 
first-fruits of all Christian kings ; should receive the peculiar 


privilege and sanative power, whereof daily instances are pre¬ 
sented unto us?’ {Church History, ed. J. S. lUewer, Oxford 
1845, i. 887-890). 

As tlie finances of Charles I. contracted, he sub 
.stitiitcd silver for gold in the touch-picfais, and 
many received only the imposition oi the royal 
hands. The monaich regarding whose healings we 
have the fullest information was Charles ll., who 
touched 90,798 persons. Evelyn, in his Diary, ed. 
\V. Bray, Lomfon, 1890 ( 6 th July 166t)), gives a 
detailed account of one, and also notes that on 
28th March 1684 there was so great a concourse of 
neople, with their children, that six or seven were 
killed in the crush at the ofiice where the tickets 
had to be obtained. Each applicant had to bring 
a certificate from the clergyman of his parish, and 
signatures of the churchwardens also were required 
by a proclamation issued in 1688. 'I’he parishes 
were expected to keep a register of the certificates 
they issued. At the public healings the king sat 
in Ids chair uiufovered and surroiiiHled by members 
of his court. One of tlie chaplains read tlie Oospel 
from Mk 16, and at the latter part of ‘ they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and tney shall recover,’ 
the chief surgeon brought up the sick jiersons in 
order. The words from were repeated for 

each person. The king stroked the face or neck, 
where thif disea,se was evident, with both hands, 
and a second snigcon then took charge of the 
patient. 4’he reading fiom Mark was linished after 
all the patimits hail been touched ; and a second 
Oospel from the first chajtt-er of John was com¬ 
menced. At the surgeons presented each 
patient A .second time. J'he Clerk of the Closet, 
Kuc'cling, prcsenteil to the king the gold medal on 
a wdiite silk ribbon, which he then })laced round 
the ne< k of the })atient as the clnaplaiii read v.® ; 
the Oospel was eontiniKHl to v,^*, and followed by 
prayers. At the (‘lose the laird (. 8 ianib('ilain and 
two other noblemen brought linen, basin, and ew'er 
for the king to wash his hands, and with this tlie 
(feremony ended. Such was the {irocedurc under 
( 8 iariesll. J'he office for the healing ayipcars to 
have been drawn up in the time of Henry VII. in 
Latin, and was in part a modilication of the bless¬ 
ing for sore eyes, and the exorcism against evil 
spirits, 'this was sormdinies niodilied. Elizabeth 
used the sign of the cross, wliich was omitted by 
her siKH’Ossors, but riistored by James II., by whose 
authority the ollice was printed in English m 1686. 
It Avas reprinted along with the Office for consecrat¬ 
ing cramp rings from a MS belonging to Dr. A. C. 
Dncarel, by 1^. G. Waldron [Literary Miscellany, 
1789). The final modification was in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and was included in the Prayer 
Book, incorporating that of 1724, although George I. 
never performed tlie ceremony—a fact duly noted 
by Ids disafiected Jacobite subjecte. The forms 
used by James ll. and Queen Anne are given in the 
third and fourth editions of IIanion L’Estraiige’s 
Alliances of Divine Offices 1846). Occasionally 

there were private healings, when the ceremonial 
was less elaborate. 

Patients were occasionally sent from various 
parts of the country at the partial cost of the 
places to which they belonged. In 1682 the 
Corporation of Preston paid lUs. for a bricklayer’s 
son to 1^0 to London ‘ in order to the procuring of 
His Majesty’s touch.’ In 1687 5s. each was paid 
for two girls to be sent to Ciiestcr, w here James li. 
then was (J. Uarland and ']’. Wilkinson, Lanca¬ 
shire Folklore, London, 1867, p. 77). Similar pay¬ 
ments from Ecclesheld, York, and Kirkham have 
been printed (W. Andrews, The, Doctor, London, 
1895, f). 19 ; H. Fishwhek, Jlistory of the Parish of 
Kirkham, London, 1874, pji. 98, i06). 

The Stuart pretenders as well as the Stuart kings 
claimed the healing jiower, and one of the charges 
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in the trial of the Duke of Afoninouth was that 
he had touched cliildreri for the t]vil. The last re- 
eortled instaneii of the rite occurred in the Jacobite 
rising of 1745, when I’rince Charles Edward 
touclied a scrofulous child at Holyrood Palace. 

‘'rouch-pieccs ’ were struck for James III. and 
Henry IX., i.e. the Old Pretender and Cardinal 
York. Thomas Carte, in the first volume of his 
History oj'Knghmd (London, 1747), in arguing that 
the healing ])ower of the kings was not due to 
anointing, recited tlie case of Christoj)her Lovel, 
who went abroad to be touched bv ‘ the eldest 
lineal descendant of a race of kin<cs^ who had not 
been crowned or anointed. Tliis oovdous reference 
to tlie Old Pretender led to a controversy, and 
the Corporation of London withdrew their sub¬ 
scription from the History (see J. Nichols, Literary 
Anecdotes of tht 18th Century^ Tjondon, 1812-15, 
ii. 495, where many details are given). 

The nower of healing the King’s Evil was also 
claimed by tlie kings of Prance, and was said to 
have been given to Clovis at his anointment. 
Another account states tliat Philip 1 . was the 
first to touch, and that he was deprived of the 
power on account of his dissolute life. The ritual 
was settled by 8 t. Louis. After coronation at 
llheiins, the king went on a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of St. Marcoul, who died in 658, and who was so 
successful in curing scrofula that it was called St. 
Marconi’s Evil after him. The sick were range<l 
in the church, or, when the number was too large, 
in the cloisters or in the park, where they were 
touched by the king and received a gift from 
the (Jrand Almoner, Healings are recorded by 
Charles vil. (1422), Louis XI. (1461), and Charles 
vill. (1488). Cardinal Wolsey was present in 1527 
when ITancis j. touched 200 people. When Henry 
IV. w'as crowned at Chartres in 1594, as many as 
1500 were present at a healing. His physfci.'in 
Laurentius assents that 50 per cent were cure<l 
within a few days after being touched. Pcti'r 
Lowe {Discourse of the WhoUi Art of Chyrurgeric", 
London, 1612) mentions the touch as used in Prance: 

‘The diseased first is viewed by tho Chyrurffiona, who liridrs 
it to ho tiie kirnolls or Kinj^’s Evil, then the dlsoased i.a set on 
his knees, and I’lresented to the king, who maketh a croaae ort 
his forehead with his hand, saying; Lr roy le tourhf, Dicxi te 
gtwrrxe, which is m say, tlie King doth touch thee, (Jod make 
thee whole’ (J. Einlayson, Account of the Life and Warks of 
Maider Veter Loive, 1SS9, p. b). 

Louis XIV. is said to have t<uichcd 2600 persons 
two days after his coronation, and 1600 on the 
Easter Sunday of 1686. Itvery French patient 
received 15 sous, every foreigner 30 sous. When 
Louis XV. was crowned, tho shrine of St. Marcoul 
was brought to Rheirns, and over 2000 j)ersons 
were touched. The custom continued until 1776, 
and the authorized jirograrnme of the coronation 
of Charles X. included the healing ceremonial. ; 

R. J. Duiiglison {History of Medicine, Phila- ( 
delphia, 1872, p. 209) asserts that the healing touch i 
w'as not restncti'd to the kings of England and < 
France ; ‘ it api>ears to have been not unfrequently i 
employed in Scandinavia.’ He conjectures that it ] 
arose from Druidic practices—a theory for which , 
there appears to be no evidence, I'lie kings of 
Hungary were credited with the power of curing 1 
jaundice, to which the name of morbus regius was ^ 
formerly also applied. The Salutntors in Spain \ 
and the Netherlands claimed to cure sores by the i 
touch, wdiite linen, and prayers; but their efforts ( 
were prohibited. Valentine Greatrakes, an Irish 
gentleman, in 1662 conceived the idea that he i 
could cure the King’s Evil, and from that time unt il ^ 
1666 ‘ stroked ’ a great number of people for scrofula, < 
ague, rheumatism, and other disea.ses, with varying 
success. He accompanied his operations by prayer. ^ 
It may be noticed that in all these cares, J 
whether by kings, seventh sons, or healers, the i 


t common feature is that of stroking with the hands. 

I’hat many patients w'cre apparently benefited by 
• the touch need not be doubted. The change of air 
i involved in a journey to the Royal Court, religious 
solemnity, the ex}>ectant attention, even the belief 
in the touch-piece as an amulet, would all tend to 
! help the natural curative process. The history of 
I the royal healing suggests that it is a fragmental^ 

, survival from a time when priesthood and kingship 
I sometimes centred in the same person, and when, 
as disease was regarded mainly as demonic posses¬ 
sion and medicine as exorcism and magic, the 
priest had often to exerci.se the function of the 
physician. It is noteworthy that in England the 
healings were most numerous in the reign of 
Charles II., when the ‘patriarchal theory’ of the 
origin of monarchy was held by the Royalists in 
an extreme form. Rut the materials at command 
are scarcely sufiicient to warrant any broad 
generalization. 

Litkratcrk.—M ost of the historical references are given 
in an art. ‘On tlie Cure of Scrofulous Oi.seascs attributed to 
the Royal Touch' by Edward Law Hussey, Arc.furol. Jonrnal, 
X. flS5;h 187 ff. (with en^ravinvts of touch-pieces). See, further, 
William Tooker, ChariifTna, London, 1597 ; William Clowes, 
Treatise on Sirxana, do. 10U2; John Browne, Charisma 
Jhisilicon, do. Utb4 ; William Becket, Imnury into Antiquity 
and Eficacy of Touching for the King's Evil, do. 1722 ; John 
Douglas, Criterion, do. 1764; Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, 
Superstitions connected unth Medicine and Surgery, do. 1844 
(with engravings of touch-pieces); Cirhnonits et prieres du 
sacre des roi.H de France, Laris, 1826 ; Hamon L’Estrange, 
Alliances of Divine, OjfIces (Oxford ed., 1841)); N. Menin, Traiti 
hist, el chronolog. du sacre et couronneimnt des rois et des reines 
de h'rance. Paris, 172.'1 ; William Andrews, The Doctor in 
History. Literature, and Folklore, London, 1895 ; J. G. Frazer, 
Hist, of the Kingship, do. 1905, p. 126 f., and The Magic Art, 
do. 1911, i. 368-371. WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 

I^ISMET.—ICismet is an Arabic word, meaning 
‘lot,’ ‘distribution,’ ‘fate.’ It is not found in 
the Qur’an in this philosophical sense, the idea 
of fate being tliere expre.ssed by comj)arison with 
a bird : ‘ Every man’s augnry (lit. bird) have we 
fa.stened on bis neck’ (xvii. 14); ‘your augury 
(bird) is in God’s bands’ (xxvii. 48). Zamakh- 
sliari interprets tlins : ‘ I'he source of goo»i and 
evil is in God ; and tliis is your destiny (kadar) 
or your fate {kismet). If God wishes, He gives 
you; if H(‘ wishes. He denies you.’ In Qur’an 
xxxvi. 18 we read: ‘Your augury (bird) is with 
you,’ i.e. ‘ Your evil destiny accomi)anie8 you.’ 
The origin of this comparison is unknown. 

Tlie i<lea expressed ))y the word kismet relates to 
events of the eartlily life ; it is the sliare of good 
luck or of accidents, of fortune or of misery, wliieli 
falls to each. The term is not used in a theological 
sense like the words katlct and kadar, W'hieh rider 
to man’s good or bad deeds and to his destiny in 
the hereafter (see art. Fate [Muslim]). 

The lielicf that each one’s fate is .settled before¬ 
hand by God, and that, whatever one may do, one 
can scarcely modify it, is popular in Muslim coun¬ 
tries, and is often to be found in Muslim literature, 
especially among the poets and story-tellers. In 
the rich collection entitled Al-Mustatraf (Fr. tr. 
by G. Rat, Paris, 1899) there are several idiapters 
on fate and destiny, on fortune and its vicissitudes. 

A man said one day to the philosopher Buzurgmihr: ‘I 
have seen an ignorant person enjoving the favours of heaven, 
and a wise man being excluded from them ; hciu'e I have 
understood that man has not in his hands the disposition of his 
fate' (al-Mustatraf, i. 711). A poet has written: ‘I know 
very well that it is only God who can be helpful or hurtful’ 
(ib. 713). 

Sa di, in his Bustdn (tr. C. Rarbier de Meynard, 
Paris, 1880, cli. v.), groups several anecdotes in 
which he exi)lain8 the idea of fate and the duty 
of resignation. 

‘ Happiness,' he says, ‘ is a gift of the divine justice ’ (it would 
be more exact to say ‘ of the divine arbitrariness,’ adding, how'- 
ever, that man haia never the right to regard this arbitrari¬ 
ness os unjust). A clever archer can usually pierce an iron 
target with his arrow, but, w’aen fate deserts him, he cannot 
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even make a hole in a piece of felt or silk. A poor man loses 
A penn}^ and searclies for it in vain ; an indilTerent nasser-hv 
comes alonjf an<l llnds the pennv immodiatclv. ‘What is the 
nse then/ concludes the poet, ‘ of strug^jhiiK ajrainst the force 
or ci 08 Linv^ r 


'Vhe following quatrain is from Abu Sa'ni or from 
Khayyam : 


[f your situation la good, it is not the result of your clever 
measures; neither is it your fault if it is unhappy. . hive 
resigned and content, since the good and evil uf tii'is world do 
not depend upon yon ’ (lloceyno-Azad, La Roscrais du savolr 
Pans, 1906, tr-.p. 606). ’ 


In the story enf itled * The Story of the Slnuk 
with the genorous I'alm,’ in tlie 'Thousand and 
One Ai(//its, a rich man twice gives a purse to a 
noor rope-maker to heln him to free himself from 
his poverty ; but scarcely has he rcctuvcd it tlian 
be loses it. Some one tlien gives him a worthless 
piece of lead, and this lead becomes the source of 
liis fortune (tr. J. C. Manirus, Itiris, 1S!K)-11)0J, xiv. 
6411.; K. flurton, Supplemental Aights, London, 
n.d., iv. 341-.‘360). 


This (htetrine of chance, which conduces to idle¬ 
ness and indifl'erence, is om^ of the causes wliicli 
hinder the progress of Muslim peoples iti matters 
of economics. It is, however, only a poiiular lielicf, 
and is not acce[)ted in theology, as lias already 
been indicated in the art. Kate (Muslim). 


Literaturk.—T his is given in tlie article, 

15. Capua de Vaux. 


KISSING.—Kis.sing is a universal c\ j»i<\ssioii 
(in tin; social life of the; higlnu* civilizations) of {\\o 
feelings of atiectioii, love (sexual, p.'iu'utal, and 
filial), and veneration. In its gencr.al »isc it is 
more or less symbolic, but in maternal aFul in 
sexiijil love it has an esscmtial valium of its own 


as a focus of physical emotion, which it not only 
exjiressi's but stimulates. 

I. General description. —A refinement of gencr.al 
bodily contact (the instinct to which is iiTeduciblc), 
kissing su)i])lies a cas(‘, in the higher levels of 
pliysiologi<*al })sychology, of the meeting ami inter¬ 
action of tiie two complementary primal impulses, 
hunger and love. It is remarkable toat, though 
the act in its civilized form is very rare among the 
lower and semi-civilized rac(;s, it is fully estab¬ 
lished as instinctive in the higlK-r societies. This 
is a case of <an acquired character or of some corre¬ 
sponding |)i(}cesH. ikiually rt'm.arkahle is the fact, 
that a line c.an be drawn between the Idgher 
civiliz.'it.ion.s ; thus, the kiss seems to liave been 
unknown to .anciemt Egypt; in early Creece and 
Assyria it was lirmly established, and proh.ahly 
its development in India was as early as the 
‘ Aryan ’ age. 

Touch is ‘the mother of the senses,’ and the kiss 


may be referred generally to a tactile basis, as a 
Bpecializc<l form of contatT. Animal life provides 
numerous analogies ; the hilling of birds, the cata- 
glottism of })igeons, and tlie antennal play of some 
insects are typical cases. Among tlie higher 
animals, such as the hear and the dog, tlieie is 
a development wliich seems to lead up to tliose 
forms of the act most })revalcnt among the lowiw 
races of man and also ch.aracteristit; of the peo]»I(;s 
of Eastern Asia. Ear more similar, however, to 
the civilized human kiss and the non-olfactoij 
forms of the savage kiss is t he habit at tested for 
cats of pressing or squeezing one another s nose. 

2. Forms of the kiss.— The lower types are 
incorrectly grouped by travellers under tlie terju 
‘rubbing noses,’ and various forms are often con¬ 
fused. The olfactory form occasionally includes 
mutual contact with the nose, as anmng the 
Maoris, Society and Sandwich 
Tongans. the Eskimos, and most of the Malayan 
races. The rubbing of nosc.s, often styleil the 
Malay kiss,’ is described by Darwin thus: the 
1 H Gaidoz, quoted by 0. Nyrop, The Kiss and its History, 


p. 180. 


givFw of tlie kiss places his nose at right angles 
on the nose of the otlier, and tluui rubs it; (he 
process occu)>ies no longer time than a luuuhsliake 
ainoTig Europeans. Cook and others describe the 
Sou til Sea Islands form as a vigorous mutual rubbing 
with the end of the nose, omitting the oUacdory 
element.^ Elsewliere, as among the Australians, 
general contact of the face occursface rubbing.’ ^ 
In many lower raci's mothers lick tlu'ir in tan t.^^. 
But tlic typical primitive kiss is contact of nose 
and check ; the Ivhyoungtlia, for instance, apply 
mouth and nose to the check, and then inhale.* 
Among the Chiiu'se, Yakuts, and various Mon¬ 
golian pc.o])les, and eve n the Lapps of Eurojto, this 
method is cliaractcristic, and is thus described by 
d’Enjoy : tlu; nose is prt'sseal on the clitad^, a nasal 
ins{)iration fedlows, during vvliicdi the ('yclids are 
lowered; laslly, thcie' is a smaedving of the lijis. 
llie tlirce phases are (learly dis( niLOiishcd.* It 
is remarkalile that this la-istmn Asiatic nu'thod, 
typically juimilivc, should Ixe redaimal by (diiiu'se 
ci\ ilization. 'Die Japanese Inue no nord for kiss, 
and ( h(' act is known only between mot her and child. 

'i'lie l’'nrop(‘an kiss c‘on.si-;ts esstoilially in tlie 
applic'ation td the li}'s to sonu' part of the face, 
hca<l, or body, or to tin' li]is of the otluT pewson. 
Normally there is no olfactory element, and any 
tactile use of lln^ nose is absolutely unknown. It 
is thus a distinct s)hh ii’s, aiul (,o d(‘scrih(! it as hav¬ 
ing l.MMMi evolved from t he s.avage form is I'rroneous. 
Asa ‘racial ’ habit, it d ist i nguislu's the Iturojican 
p(a)j)lcs, and their oulinral or racial ancestry, the 
reutons, (he (Irieco-Komans, and the Siaiiites, but 
it appears l,o have been unknown to tlui (adts. 

As for its physiologi(‘al (Univatiori, we have ex- 
clndisl certain elements. Nyrtq) ref(‘rs it to taste 
and smell; Tylor dcsiuihes it as a ‘salute by 
tasting, d’Enjoy as ‘a bite and a suction.’® Eaidi 
of tli(‘s(‘ delinitions i.s untenable. 'I'liougli popular 
metaphor inevitably sneaks of taste*, ami evim 
(‘ating and drinking, there is nothing gustatory 
in the kiss.® .Such suction as may he aseuihed to 
it is men*ly the mcchanic.'il closing of t he as 

in sp<\aking and eating. This may he described as 
a Kdinemcnt of biting, hut it would he misleading. 
Siinilailyin abnormal forms some use of t lie tongue 
occurs. But no connexion wdtli the bite can ho 
maintained, except in the scmsi* to he explained 
helew. It is true that jilayful biting with the’ 
teet h is practisF'd by savago* motluus, ami among 
various jx'ojth's by I'assionati* lovers, hut there is 
no dmdvative connexion between this and the kiss 
pnqier. The suggestion has been made that the 
kiss is practic.ally a modt^ of speech. Emiihasis is 
liere laid on the weak or loml sound which often 
accompanies the ‘smEing movement’ (.sic) of the 
musch's of tlie lips; this ‘inspiratory bilabial 
sound’ is eomiiared to the lip-click of many har- 
h.'irous languages.® The snggc'.stion does not go 
far ; (lie eiement of ti nt li is tin* fact tli.at tlic kiss, 

^ E. iJ. Tyler, art. ‘ Salui.atioriH ’ in A’/ir n xxiv. 04 ; H. Ei/if,'' 
Itoth, ‘On SahitationR’ in JAI xix. [l.SOO] J66; U. Turner, 
Samoa, Ijundon, 1884, p. 179 ; O. Nyro]\ ]i. 180. 

E. M. Curr, The A'\tHtralia7i Rare^ Mi'lliourno, 1886, lii. 176. 

2 T. 11. Eewin, Wild Races of S.R. India, liondon, 1870, p. 118. 

^ If. ElliH, Sexual Sclcrdon in Man, jc ‘670, (inoLin^r d'l<liij(iy. 

8 Elli.M, j>. 66; Nynqi, p. 185. Ai regards Hrnell, the incident 
of Isaac proves no connexion. 

® \V. W. .Skeat, Etym. Diet., London, 1898, s.v., traces the 
word to a Teutonic bas(‘, cfninectrd witii Latin gnstns, (lothic 
‘ test,’ ami ‘kiss' is a donOlct of ‘ c-hoice.' Ttiis is, 
however, very doutitful. The word may he connecO^d with the 
Lat. (loan-word ?) bashan, ‘kiss’ (ct. A. WalfJe, Lat. etyinolog. 
Worterb.'L Heidelberg, lillO, )c 84 f.), and is frc(|U(‘n11y com¬ 
pared with Or. Kvufui (for “Kv-er-cru), cf. aor. rKurian), ‘kiss’ 
(so most recently P. PerHson, Hcitr. ziir indogenn. Worffor- 
Hchvng, Upaala, 1912, p. ‘260, note 2), aj)pearing with a different 
‘ root-extensor' in (lolti. knkjan, ‘kiss.' (>. frish and Welsh 
have no Celtic word for ‘ kiss ’ ; jkic and pdg are borrow’ed forms 
of Lat. pn.r. 

7 The OKD defines kin,sing thus ; ‘ to j)reHH or touch with the 
lips (at tlie same time compresbing and then separating them),’ 

^ N.\ rop, ]i. 6. 
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like lan^^ua/ 4 ’e, is a rofinenicnfc of tlie nutritive 

processes of tiuMiioiith. 

^ The kiss is a sprrml case 

pleasure. In it (he lips (whose skni is the veiy 
sensitive variety h<.‘twe(‘ii tlie ordinary cuticle and 
the mucous mein hrane) are alone conceined. 1 le 
movement marh^ is the initial moveimuit of tllC 
process of (*atin,Lt. There is, no douht, a tiue 
j>sycholo^ical nexus Ixitwecn atlection and hunj^er, 
which is no less truly expressed in tlie mechanism 
of the kiss. The act is a secondary habit of the 
lips, just as sj)eoch is a secondary habit of tlie 
whole oral immlianism. The intimate conru'xion 
between the develot>ment of lan^nia^e and the 
masticatory jirocesses of man has been drawn out 
by E. J. Payne. ^ Tlie kiss, therefore, is not to be 
referred to the bite, or even to gustation, much 
less to mastication, suction, or olfactory processes. 
The primary movement of the lips is simply trans¬ 
ferred to a metaphorical use, so to say, and f heir 
sensitiveness is apjilied to a secondary object, 
whose stimulus is not hunger, but tiie analogous 
emotions of love, affection, and veneration. 

Lonibroso has argiKal that the kiss of lovers is 
derived from the maternal kiss.*-^ ft is true that j 
the latter is sometimes found among [leoples who 
do not jiractise the former. The Ja})anese, for 
instance, are ignorant of the kiss, except as apj)Iied 
by a rnotTor to In r infant.^ In Africa and other 
uncivilizfjd regions it is a common observation of 
trav(*llers that husbands and wives, and lovers, do 
not kiss. Jhit all mothers seem to caress and 
fomlle their babes. Winvvaiod Kea<le has describe<l j 
the horror shown by a young African girl when he | 
kissfsl lier in the Ihiropean fashion.'* The argu¬ 
ment, how(^ver, of Eombroso is of tfie same order 
as tJiat which (h'rives sexual love from maternal, 
and in mu't her case can there be any derivation, 
jiriHu’sely l)ecause tiie sul»j('et during adolese,(mce 
comes into a new' physical and j»sychological 
environment, which itself is sutlicient to explain 
a new react ion. 

Some valuation in the kiss proper (whiidi we 
id(UiLify with the Kuroj)ean) may here be noted. 
The kiss of North Ameaican Indian women is 
<lescribed as consisting in laying the lips .softly on 
the che(‘k, no sound or motion being made.® d'his 
would not come under the Cliinese criticism of 
the Euro[)ean kiss as being ‘voracious.’® When 
Australian or negro women are mentioned as 
em[>loying the kiss,^ we may assume that it is of 
the olfactory variety. The former j)eo})le (recently 
argued to be relatively liigh in the scale of human 
development) have one branch, the North Queens¬ 
land tribes, wlieie tlie ki.ss is well developed. It 
is used between mother and child, and husband 
and wife. In contrast with many early languages, 
the Pitta-Pitta dialect has a word for kissing.® As 
for dist inctions in the civilized Western kiss, that 
of the ancient Homans still applies, though modern 
languages do not employ three terms for the three 
forms. In Latin, osmium was the kiss on the face 
or cheeks, as used between friends ; basium was 
the kiss of allection, made with and on the lips; 
suavium (or savium) was the kiss between the lips, 
confined to lovers alone. The modern French 
retain, and other continental peoples (to some 
extent the English jilso) follow them, the dis¬ 
tinction between the kiss on the cheek and the 
kiss on the mouth, the latter being reserved for 
lovers. Hoth in sociul custom ami in literature 


the erolic symbolism of the lovers’ kiss has assumed 
a remarkable importance among the French, who 
regard a kis.s on ihe mouth, excej)t in cases of lov'e, 
as a real social sin. ^ 

It is interesting to note that (tHpco-H oman, 
Hebrew, and early Chiishaip civilization have 
combined to form the modern European habit. 

2. Social history.— Though kissing is said to be 
unknown in any form among^ the «Japanese, prior 
to European influence, among the Indians of 
(luiana, the ancient Celtic jieoples, and the ancient 
Iv^vptians, each statement is probably too dog- 
mTitic. The general conclusion is that the habit 
in some form or another has been prevalent since 
primitive times, and has received its chief develop¬ 
ment in Western culture. ^ 

Among the Greeks and Latins, parents kissed 
their children, lovers and married persons kissed one 
another, and so did friends of the same or dilleient 
sexes.^ The kis.s was usctl in various ceremonial 
and religious acts. Very similar was the Hebrew 
))ractice,^ with (he exception that ki.ssing between 
I jiersons of dillerent sex w'as discountenanced, 
though a male cousin might kiss a female cousin. 

[ The Rabbis advised that all such ki.sses should be 
avoi<lcd, as leading to lewdne.s.s, and resluicted the 
kiss to greeting, farcNvell, and resj)ect.’ In Semitic 
life also there was more use of the ceremonial kiss 
than among the Gix'eks and Homans. 

The early (..’hristian habit of })romi.scnous ki.ssing 
as a .symbol of fellowship was an apjilication of 
pagan .so<ual practicig and there are grounds for 
supposing that it o/iended the Hebrew element as 
it certainly shocked the Jewish Church.* This is 


1 Uintory of the New World called America, ii. (Oxford, 1899) 
144. 

Quoted by Ellis, p. 216. 

3 Lafeadio Ilfarn, Ovt of the East, London, 1895, p. 103. 

* Sava<je Africa, London, 1863, p. 193. 

* Linj? Roth, j). 170. « t]llis, p. 221. 

7 Curr, i. 343; W. E. ilobh, Ethnological Studies among 
N.-W.-Central Queensland Abongines, Briabane, 1897, p. 184. 
a W. K. Roth, loc. cit. 


St. Peter’s ‘ kis.s of love ’ ; and St. Paul frequently 
wriC's : ‘Salute one anol her with an holy kiss.’ 
It possessed a sacramental value. 

‘The primitive usat^c was for the “holy kiss" to be given 
promis('ii()UMly, without any restrii.-tion as to sexes or ranks, 
among t.hose wdio were all one in Ulirist .Jesms.’^ 

Later, owing to .seandaks, or rathm' to sucli feeling 
as 'rertulliaii rm-ntioiis,® the practice was limited, 
and it was ordered that men of the laity should 
salute m<m, and woimm women, .s(‘[>arat(dy.7 

The classical pra(‘tice, rendered slightly more 
fre(; by tlie early Christian extension, prevailed 
(lirougbout tiie Middle Ages, with the curious 
detail that Englisli women hail more liberty than 
continental in kissing male friends. Erasmus in 
a famous f)a.ssage de.snribes tlie freedom possessed 
in this matter by Engli.sli girls.® In Catholic ritual 
the kiss dwindled to more or less of a survival. In 
court ceremonial it persisted with other details of 
etiquette ; and the same was the case with certain 
ecclesiastical and legal formalities. Knights after 
being dubbed, persons elected to office, and brides 
on marriage were kissed.® After the Renaissance 
a change ajipeared in England, and kissing became 
more and more restricted to parental and sexual 
relations. Thus, W. Congreve, at the end of the 
17til cent., writes : 

‘ In the country, where great lubberly brothers slabber and 
kiss one another when they meet; . . . ’Tis nob the fashion 
here.’ lO 

At the same time the practice of kissing between 
friends of dillerent sex, other than lovers and 
relatives by birth or marriage, fell out of use. It 
had done so in France a century earlier, and the 
re.striction was copied by English society.In- 

1 Tylor, loc. cit. ; Ellis, p. 7. Under the early Empire the 
pra('tic;e assumed remarkable forms in social intercourse ; it was 
fashionable, for instance, to perfume the mouth. 

2 A. Grieve, ‘ Kiss’ in UDB iii. 5. 

3 J. Jacobs, ‘ Kiss and Kissing ’ in JE vii. 616 ; Nyrop, p. 90. 

* T. K. Cheyne, ‘ Salutations’ in Elii iv. 4264. 

® E. Venables, ‘ Kiss’ in DC A ii. i)()2. 

^ Ad Uxor. ii. 4 (a pagan husband wa.s reluctant that hit 
Christian wife should greet one of the brethren with a kiss). 

7 Apost. Const, ii. f)7, viii. 11. 

8 F. M. Nichols, Epistles of Erasmus, London, 1901, p. 208 t 

® Nyrop, p. 163 f. Way of the World, Act iil 

11 Ellis, p. 7. 
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creiLsin^; moral refinement, or p(‘.rhaj)a the increase a 
of restrictions necessitated l)y an extension of t 
individualism, may be assif^ned as a cause. 8< 

In modern social life the kiss is confined to a 
lovers, members of the family, arid women-friends. p 
Between fathers and sons, and between brothers y 
it does not survive adolescence, fn continental I 
countries it still persists, especially in France, f 
betw'een male friends, and this fashion is preserved I 
between sovereigns. The courtly use of kissing a a 
lady’s hand as a mark of respect came from the c 
court life of Renaissance times. It is obsolete in t 
common life, but clings to the etiquette of great c 
personages. As already stated, the distinction c 
IS carefully preserved among continental i»eoples f\ 
between the kiss of all’ection and the kiss of r 
aftianced love. 1 

4 . Social and religious usages.- (1) fn the I 
etiquette, natural or artilieial, of salutation, the 
kiss is a central point, where the relations involve c 
tenderness or veneration, or where these emotions t 
are supposed. Its importance is illustrated by h 
various facts of languagi;. The ‘embrace’ and the j 
‘salute’are synonymous with it. Where the a(d ^ 
is obsolete, language preserves its nuMuory. 'I'he 1 
Spaniard says ‘ I kiss your hands’; the Aiistrian t 
describes an ordinary salutation by the phrase < 
Kiiss (VHand. ^ 

According to Rabbi Akiba, the Medes kissed ; 
the hand only.^ Odysseus, on his return, was 
kissed by bis friends on the head, hands, and 
shouldcrs.3 [11 Greece gimerally inieviors ki^scil 
the hand, breast, or kiuass of superiors.^ In Ikasia 
equals in rank kissed each otlicr on th(^ montli, 
and those sliglitly uno(pial on the cheek, whih‘ 
one imich inferior in rank prostratcMl himself.® 
Esau ‘fell on tiie neck’ of Jacob and kissed iiim.® 
Among the Hebrews the ciiec'k, forehead, beaial, 
bands, and feet were kissed ; some deny the 
practice of kissing on the lips. The phrase in I he 
Song of Songs docs not prove its existence, hut 
there is no a priori reason against it in the case 
of the lover’s aiss.^ I'lie customary kiss in modern 

Palestine is thus described ; 

•Each in turn placoa his hea<i, face downward*, upon the 
other’s left shoulder [“falling? on the neck ”J. and aflerwards 
kisses him upon the riglit cheek, ar,d then reyersoH V*''' 

by placing his head B.milarly upon the others ^ 

and kissing him upon the h ft cheek. . . • y 

right hand on his friend’s left shoulder and kiss his ^ 

aii^d then lay his left hand on his right shouiacr. ^ 

left cheek ’ This is a second form. A third consists in the 
following process-the giver of the kiss ^ 

under the head of his friend and supports it while 
The last anpearg to be referred to in Joabs assassination of 
Thai been suggested that, wdicn Ahsah.m to gam 
popularity kissed the people, he einployed ^ 

Equals saluted one anotber on the cU y 
bead ; so Samuel saluted Saul. Inferiors kisst^ 
the hands of superiors. If, m the hetra>al f 
.lesus, Judas kissed Ids Idaster on "’^1^ 

an act of presumption." 1 lie fact that ^ 
was passeA over wiChout remark " I 

that It was, as it should have l^en P" ® 

to master, a kiss on the liand The 1 >'0'^“;' 
would kiss his fathers l.ands before bc.i ^ em¬ 
braced an(i kissed.'^ Inferiors also 
(the woman ‘ wlio was a sinner, 
borrowers) *’ or, a.'ain, the ‘hem of the mirment. 
vS in the’A'iisy.’ian i-criptio^ show sub¬ 
mission by kissing the of I's b 

homage may ho assigned to the p pharisees 

‘ kiss the Son ’ As an act of piety, the I narisees 
T.‘ O u:,.,tlw. feet, as did the pious gener- 


‘ R188 tlie t'^on. ^ irpnrr- 

practised kissing tlm- e.A as ilul the fnon 

7 Che.vne denies the kiss on the mouth in un 
(lac. ciL). 

8 J. Neil, Kissing, p. ^17. jq 

.1 aii! Muokie, ‘Kisa’ in DCO L #36; Cbcyne, loc. cit .; Lk 

2247f. 18 Li 745, Sir 29». 

i2 Lk 1620. 


ally.^ Tho humiliation of the symbolic act of 
Christ in kis.sing the disciples’ feet has been pre¬ 
served till recent times by some religious ordtus, 
and even by European monarclis. The foot of tho 
pope is kissed in ceremonial audiences. By tlie 
year A.D. 847 it was said to be an ancient usage. 
There are grounds for supposing it to be dei ii csl 
from a usage in the Eiiqieror-worship of Rome,^ 
Prostration is an instinctive expression of fear, 
awe, or adoration ; to clasp the knees, as was the 
custom with Greek supj'liants, is equally instinc¬ 
tive. The act of kissing the feet is a relinement 
of these. The OT phrase ‘licking the dust’ is 
doubtfully referred to the kiss ujion the feet. In 
ancient India it was a familiar salutation of 
respect.® Tlie fcudalistic aspect of the little court 
held by the old Roman patronits is illustrated by 
Martial’s (qugram, which complains of the burden- 
.somo civility of the kisses of clients.* In the 
court ceremonial of medueval anil modern Europe, 
the kiss on the cheek obt ains between soveri'igns ; 
subjects kiss the sovereign’s band. In medbeval 
Europe the vassal thus saluted the lord, while it 
was not unusual to kiss a bisliojis band.® In 
modern Europe a kis.s conveying blessing or rever¬ 
ence is UMialiy on the forehead. ‘In Morocco 
Cfjiials .salute I'ach other by joining their liands 
witbaipiick motion, siq.arating Micni immediately, 
and kissing each his own liaiul.’*' Tlie Turk kisses 
lii.sown liand, and tlifui iilaces it on his forehead. 
Tlie Arab kisse.s bis ban.I to the storm.Such is 
the gesture of adoration to sun and moon referred 
to in the () T, and also used by the Greeks lo the 
snn.« It was the Greek and Roman method of 
adoration. In explanation of tlie gesture, Oriental 
folklore agreo.s with European in idiuitifying life 
or soul with the breath, ^iore exai^tly, t he blirqwn 
kiss is a symbolical act, transferring to an object 
at a distance merely tlie csscjk’o of the kiss. 

'The kiss in its legal aspect is a natural applic'a- 
tion of tlie ideas which produced band-shaking and 
.similar modes of contac t. Mediieval knights kissi'd, 
as modern boxers shake liaiuls, before the encoun¬ 
ter. Reconciled foes kiss as a sign of peace.^ It 
Nvas specially in connexion with marriage tliat tho 
kiss, osrlurn, oscUy was prominent. Usrluni was 
a synonym generally for part am; osridata jmx 
' w'as a peace conlirmed by a kiss; o-sclare meant 
■ ‘dotareS and o^^rulum interrcninia was a term 
1 apiilied to gifts between engaged jiersons. If one 
I of tliem died before marriage, the presents were 
^ returned should no kiss have been given at the 
^ betrothal.^* It is signilicant that the kiss was 
^ symbolical of marriage as ‘ iiiitium consiimma- 
r tioiiis Mupt.iarum.’ In old French and inediawal 

1 law generally tlie term oscle was np]>lied to the 

f pririciidc that a married woman kissing or being 
^ kissi'd by another man tlian her husband waa 
s guilty of adultery." ^ i • 

V (‘2) Besides the jicrmancnb objects of the kiss, in 
e family and analogous relations, tho relations of 
u superior and inferior, lord and vassal, soveieign 

and subject, there are many others which, wiWi 
t more or less permanence, liavo claimed the kiss 
e as a religious service. It is very signilicJint of the 

allcctionate clement in religion that the kis.s should 
>- have iilayed so large a jiai t in its ritual. i be 
.r meeting-point between tb.^ social and the religious 

2 1 BalKi hdthra, Wa ; Jcr. l:h'd. r>\r. , 

’ 3 11 Thurston, ‘Kias' in CE viii. 006 (said to have been 

I • M..r.ial, xa 511. 

1. 6 J. liiliuham, Ant. oj the Chr. Church, London, 1843-46, 1. 

128 f. 

in Arabia Dc.erta, CamWn,,.. 

1880,11.07. c. 

H Job ;u'-'« 28 - Lucian, de Salt. I'- •• ooi » 

. ft „ 1(17 f KMling'ham, vii. .S2l f. 

11 O.^ DufJesne du Cange, G'losearium, i’aria, 1738-36, 8.v 

‘ Osculum,' vi. 72 ff. 
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aspect of the kiss is perliaps to fouiKi in the 
application of the salute to saints and religious 
heroes. Thus, Josejdi kissed Ja(H)h, and Ijis dis¬ 
ciples kissed Paul.* Josej)h kissed his dead father, 
and the castoni is retained in onr civilization of 
imprinting a farewell kiss on dead relatives. To 
siif^j^est, lioweccr, that the act of Joseph pioves the 
\vors]ii[) of Jacob as a divine bcin^ is against 
isycholo^^y.^ All (hat can be said is that so tine a 
lunian sentiment is on the border-line bidween 
social and rcli^dous feelin^n In me.]imval Europe 
there was a similar feelini^ about the kiss of state. 
'Idiis is shown by th(‘ instances of Henry II. and 
St. Thomas of Cantmbury, and of Kichard I. and 
St. Ilu;^di.^ Similarly in so.ual life ^mnerally ; it 
is said that anion;j^ the Wihsli the kiss was used 
only on special oca'asions, and a liusband could put 
away his wife for kissini.,' another man, however 
innocen(!>'.•* 'the early Christians exploited tlie 
social valiie of the kiss. Thouyh in stron;.^ contr.ast 
to the Welsh custom, this is equally sacramental. 
It has been ar^nied (hat the ritualistic; ‘kiss of 
peace ’ alone obtained among' the ('hristians, and 
that the social salute was not ]>ra.(dised. l>ut the 
evidence is strong enough to prove the latter cus¬ 
tom.® For St. Ambrose this was ‘ pietatis ct 
cai itatis pignus.I’lie custom involved a peculiar 
sentiment, if we consider it in connexion with the 
Christian ideal and practice of hn^e, in which 
passion was encoiii'Mged, though cliastity was 
enforced (s.h! art. CifA.STiTY [Christian]). 

In the early (Church the baptized w.uo kissed by 
the ceh'brant and the congregfition after the cere¬ 
mony.'^ Itoman Catholic; ritual still inclu.les tlie 
kiss hestowedon the n.nvly ordained by the hishoj). 
The bishop on consecration and the king M’hen 
crowned niceived the kiss.® dJie kiss bestowe.l on 
pmiitents after absolution was connect( hI with the 
Kiss received by the Prodigal Son. The practice 
of giving a farew.ill kiss to the dead is probably 
connected with the old Italian rite of receiving (he 
soul of the dying in his last breath. In the bth 
cent, the Coumdl of Aux(;rre (A. i:). 578) prohibited 
the kissing of the dead.^ Penitents were enjoined 
to kiss sacred objects.''^ 

5 . The kiss of peace.—First mentioned in the 
2 nd cent, bv Justin,** the kiss of peace was one of 
the most distinctive elements in the Christian 
ritual. To Clcnu'nt of Alexandria it was a ‘ mys¬ 
tery.' The eipyjvT] was a preliminary rite in tin; 
primitive mass. Conyheare has suggested that it 
was derived from an institution of the synagogue.*® 
Philo speaks of a ‘ kiss of harmony ’ like that 
between the elements ; the Word of God brings 
hostile things togetlier in concord and tlie kis.s of 
love.*"* However that may be, the pax became a 
feature of both Western and h^lastern ritual, more 
conspicuously in the former. St. f \yril write.s : 

‘This ki.ss is the tti.at our souls are united, and that we 
banish all remembrance of iniury.’ 

J'his kiss seems to have been given at the 
beginning of the oll'ertory, between the washing of 
hands and the su?\sufn corda. Put, later, the kiss 
was in close connexion with the Communion. It 
has therefore been conjeiJuired that the pax was 
twice given.*® In the modern Poman ritual it is 
given only at High Mass, and rarely to any of the 

1 (Jn 501, Ac 2037. 3 Jacobs, lo<t. cit. 

3 Thurston, loo. cit. 4 Kllis, p. 217. 

^ See Thurston, loc. cit. « Ilexaem. vi. ix. 68. 

7 Uy}>rian, ad Fid. Epp. Ixiv. (Iviii.) 4. Similarly in lower 
of culture, a girl after ‘ initiation ' is kissed by her female 
kin (,/A/XX. 118). I 

^ Tliurston, loc. cit, 9 Ib. I 

Du Cange, s.v. * Adoratio horarum,’ i. 89. H Apol. }. 65. 

\ monx the terms used are dpi^i'r], pax, oaculum pacin, 
osralvin .sanrft/on, ({)L\r}p.a aytov, (f)L\r]/jia aydm]'; ; the last three, 
Icgt'dier with d(Tna(TiJ.6<:, .'ialutatio, show its general identity 
wUli the Christian social kiss. 

>•' pJxp, 4th scr., ix. [1894] 461. 14 Thurston, loc. cit. 

Catec/i. xxili. 3, 10 Thurston, loc, cit. 


congregation. The celebrant kisses the corporal, 
and'^presents his left cheek to tlie deacon, with the 
formula pax tecum, answered by et cum spiritu 
tiio. The deacon convoys the kiss to the sub- 
deacon, and he to the otiier clergy. In the Greek 
liturgy the celebrant says, ‘ Peace be to all,’ and 
kisses the gifts, while the deacon kisses his own 
stole.* On Easter Sunday in the same church the 
congregation kiss one another.^ 

The fact that the Christians of the time of the 
younger Pliny were called upon, when arrested, to 
‘adore’ the etligy of the Emperor was sutlieient 
to emphasize the ritual importance of the kiss. 
xidoratio (‘ the act of carrying to the mouth ’), the 
Koman form of homage and worshin, consisted in 
raising the right hand to the ]i{)S, kissing it, and 
then waving it in tlie direction of the adored object,® 
after which the worshipper turned his body to tlie 
right.'* During t lie ceremony the head was covered, 
except w'hen Saturn or ’Hercules was adored. 
Plut.irch siigge.sts fantastic reasons for exceptional 
usi's in which the worshipper turned from right to 
left.® 

Put both Greeks and Homans emj)Ioyed the kiss 
direct in worship. Cicero observes that the lips 
and beard of tin; statue of Heracles at Agrigentum 
were almost worn away by the kisses of the 
devout.® The kiss indirect, or the kiss at a distance, 
may bo described as a natural extension of the 
direct, capable of development by any people in- 
d(>pendently. Put it is a curious fact tliat it can 
be traced from Graeco-Koman civilization to that 
of uHxlern lhiro})e, where, liovvever, it appears to 
bo instinctive in children. 

'Pile adoration of the Homan Fmpiu'ors was 
inlluenced by Oriental coremoiiial. It consistiul in 
l)owingor kneiding, touching the robe, and jiutting 
the hand to the lips, or kissing the rohe ; a varia¬ 
tion was the kissing of the feet or knees.'* It doe.s 
not s(‘(;m to have become the fashion before 
Diocletian. 

T’bc kiss of homage in the Middle Ages was so 
irn[)ortant a part of the ceremony that usnih(m 
became a synonym for Jiamaginni.^ The vassal 
kisst'd the lord’.s feet (rarely his thigh).** After¬ 
wards lie ollcred a nresent for the ])rivilege, a 
bais'c-main, a term which shows the connexion or 
confusion willi the equally juevalenl fashion of 
kissing the hand of tlie soveri'ign. It is saiil tliat 
Itolf the Ganger, the lirst Dul^o of Normandy, 
when receiving the province as a lief from Charhes 
tlie Simple, kkssed the monarch’s feet bv lifting 
them to his mouth as he stood erect.*^ When 
homa<:je was paid in the lord's absence, the vassal 
ki.ssed the door, lock, or holt of liis castle ; this 
viasbaiser Idiuisor le verrouil.^'^ Medimval charters 
make pretence of kissing the king’s feet. 

6. Death by kissing.—Habhinical lore includes 
a unique fancy, exjdanabory of the death of the 
righteous. According to this, the death of a 
favourite of God i.s the result of a kiss fr< m God 
{bi-7i^sh,ikah). Such a death was the easiest of ail 
modes, and was reserved for tJie mo.st pious. Tlius 
died Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Aaron, Moses, and 
Miriam.*** There is a legend that, as St. Monica 
lay dying, a child kissed her on the breast, 
and the saint at once passed away. Italian folk¬ 
lore preserves the Hebrew idea in one of its 
plirases for death : ‘ addorrnentarsi nel bacio del 
Signore.’ *® 

1 Thurston, loc. cit. a Nyrop, p. 106. 

3 Apuleius, Mctnm. tv. 28. 

4 I’/iny, IIF xxviii. 25 ; CIO 6980, 5 Numa, 14. 

0 In Verrem actio fiecunda, iv. xliii. 94. 

7 W. Smith, Diet, of Or. and Horn, Antiquities, s.v. ‘Adoratio.* 

8 Du Canjfe, s.v. ‘Osculum.' ^ Nyrop, p. 124. 

10 Nyrop, p. 122 f. n ll>. 125. 

12 Jacobs, loc. cit. ; Bcr. 8a ; Baba bathra, 17a ; Devt. R. xi. 

13 Nyrop, p. 96; 'to fall asleep in the Lord's kiss.’ The kiss 
of a K-host (m other folklore) produces death (ib. 171). 
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7 . Kissing- sacred objects. —Kissing the im;i-e 
of a god a recognized rite of adoration ainoinr 
l)otli (»reeks and Uomana. 'The early Arabs had 
the Harne rite. On leaving and entering the house 
they kissed the house-godsd In the Eleusirdan 
Mysteries the sacred olijeets were kissed.‘ The toe 

by lloinan Catholics. 
The Mnsliin kissed the Ka'ha at Mecca. In the 
wall theie is a black stone believed by Muslims to 
be one of the stones of jiaradise. It was once white, 
but has been blackened by the kisses of sinful but 
believing lips.^J The Hebrews often lapsed into the 
idolatrous practice; Hosea speaks of ‘kissing 
calves’ ; the image of Haal was kissed.d’ogether 
with kneeling tlu^ kiss comprises belief an<l 

homage. The Hebrews kissed the floor of tin' 
Temple/and to this day, in the Hebrew ritual, it 
is the practice to kiss the sisith of the tnUitfi when 
putting it on, the m^ziizdfi at the door when enter¬ 
ing or leaving, and the Scroll of the Taw when 
about to read or to bless it.^ It is even customary 
among Jews, though not obligatory, when a Hebrew 
Ixiok is drojiped, to kiss it. KissHyig the Book is 
a case, surviving (as a real living ceremony) in 
the highest civilization, of [)rimitivo conceptions 
of the^ oath. The.se were expre.ssed in various 
forms.' 

One method of ‘charging an oath with anpernatural energy 
is to touch, or to establisii some kind of conta<a witli, a liul^ 
object on the occasion when the oath is taken.’^ 

The view of Westermarck, tliat itvuKx or ftardka 
is thus imparted to the oath, is further devcIo[)ed 
when the name of a supernatural being is in- 
troduc«.M.l ; thus the modern Itnglish ceremony 
retains the words, ‘So help im; (Jod.’ A com- 
}>lementary asfject is .sup[died by forms whose 
olijcct is to prevent perjury. 

Ttie Angaini Nagas ‘i>!ace the barrel of a gun, or a 8j)ear, 
between tlieir tcelh, sigiiifsing t>\' thiH ocremony that, if they 
«io not act np to tticir agrccnKuit, they arc j>roparcd to fall by 
either of the two W(;apon^^.’In 'l'il»ctan law-courts ‘the groat 
oath’ Is taken ‘ tiy the person i>lacitig a holy scripture on his 
head, and sitting on Die recking hide of an .'x and eating a 
part of the ox’.s heart.'‘ [lindus swear on a copy of the 
Sanskrit haribans [//antiarh^a],'n 

The Kuropean ceremony of kissing the book of 
the New I'estament after taking the oath in a law- 
(;ourt connects in its material form rather with the 
kiss of reverence, as instanced in the kissing of 
relics and sacred objects generally. But in essence 
there is still some of the primitive sense of re¬ 
sponsibility by contact, rendered .stronger by the 
invocation of the name of the deity. Herived in¬ 
directly from the (lra*co-Iloman ritual ki.ssing of 
sacred objects and the Hebrew reverence for the 
Scroll of the Taw, it was early developed by the 
Christians into their characteristic ceremony of 
oath-taking. Chry.sostom write.s : 

' But do thou, if nothing else, at least reverence the very book 
thou boldest out to he sworn by, open the gospel thou takest 
in thy hands to administer the oath, and,^ hearing what Christ 
therein saith of oaths, tremble and desist. 

Ingeltrude i.s represciitetl repeating the words ; 

' These four Evangelists of Christ our Ood which I hold in my 
own hands and kiss with my mouth.’** 

In the former quotation the act of kissing can 
only be inferred from the word ‘reverence. The 
holding of the book is less definite than the Hebrew 
rite of placing the hands on the scroll x\lien 
swearing. Even in the Middle Ages an oath was 

1 J. Wellhausen, Reste arab. lUitUniuines, Berlin, 1887, 


’’'a’a'A. Lolwok, Aglaophamui, Kdnigsberg p. V<r, 

a..w:vi (i9CK.)p.xiii. 

7U Jr U llHff 

quoting J. Butler, Travels and Adventures in Assam, 
0 / Tibet, London, 1805, p. 669, 


note 7. 

12 Ad pop. Antiochenum hoinil. xv. 5 {PG xhx. 160). 

13 Du Cange, s.v. ‘ Juramentum,’ iv. 451. 


often taken merely by laying the hand on the 
Mi.ssal.^ The 1 ami bards swore lesser oaths by 
consecrated weapons, the greater on the (lospcis, 
but it is not certain whether they kissed the book.* 
An oath rati lied by contact with a sacred object 
was a ‘corporal oath’; the object was the /ur/T 
dome, the equivalent of the Greek <5pKos, oath and 
object being identified. No doubt contact by 
means of the lijis was at an early date regarded as 
more eHicacious than contact by mean.s of the 
hand, and thu.s the more primitive notion was 
superimposed ujion that of adoration. In Islilm 
the rite is that u.sual in adoration and does not 
include the kissA In modern Ihigland a detail to 
he noted i.s tlial the hand liolding the hook must 
he ungloved. 'Die hock varies according lo the 
creed ; a Jew i.s sworn on t in' OT ; a Roman 
(aiLholic on the Douai 'restiiment. 'I’he t(U’m 
‘ book,’emjdoyed with special reference to Hh' oath 
upon the N'l', has Ijcen regular in Knglaml since 
the 14th cent, at least.* 

Among Anglican clergy it is customary to kiss 
the cross of the stole hefoie juitting it on. The 
Catholic (’hurch cnjoin.s the duty of kissing relics, 
the Go.qxd.s, the (Toss, conseerated candle.s and 
paliu.s, (li(‘ hand, of the cle.rgy, and the vestments 
and utensils of the liturgy. It was formerly part 
of the Westerri use that tiie celebrant should kiss 
the host. He now kisse.s the <:or[)orul. The altar 
is regarded as ty])ical of (.'Krist, and as such is 
kissed by the celchiant.® In tlie (Reek Church 
relics are kissed. 

'The ‘kiss of pence’ was in mediieval times the 
suhj('ct of a (uirioiis simidilication of ritual, by 
w hich it became, as it were, a material ohjiaT. In 
tlie l‘.2Ui or TStli (-ent., for reasons of convenience, 
the in ' irnmenturn puds, or osciilai(/rinfn, was 
inlrodm'od.® 'This xvas a plaque of nuJal, ivory, 
or wood, carved with variou.s designs, and litLed 
with a handle. It was brought to the altar for 
the celebrant to kiss, and then to each of the 
congregation at the rails. This is the pax-board 
or pax-hrede of the museiims.’^ 

8 . Metaphor and myth.—I'he metaphorical ap¬ 
plications of the idea ot tlie kiss are not numerous. 
In some ptirases it cx])r(;sse8 a light loucli. Gener¬ 
ally it im[»lies close contact or absolute reconcilia¬ 
tion or acquiescence;® to kiss the dust is to he 
overthrowm ; to ki.s.s the rod ia to submit to chas¬ 
tisement;* to kiss the cup i.s U) drink. I’hilo- 
stratus inspired Ben Jonson’s image of the loveil 
one leaving a kiss in the cup.^* A ‘ butteilly kiss’ 
is a light one. 

Folklore <leveloped in interesting ways the con¬ 
nexion between the emotional gesture and the 
ideas of magic and charms. Relies were kissed 
to regain health. Conversely, the kiss of a sacred 
person, a sjiecialized form of his touch, cures the 
leper, as in the case of St. Martin.^* Some similar 
lussoeiation of thought may attach to tiic nursery 
practice of ‘ kissing tlie place to make it w ell ’; 
gamesters used to kiss the cards in order to secure 
luck with them ; an Alpine peasant kisses Ms hand 
before receiving a present. Images in the French 
(Jourt kissed any article which they were |j;iven 
to carry.A famous instance of symlxilism is the 
ki.ss be.stoweti by Brutus on lus mother-earth—an 
application of the kies of greeting. But in German 

1 Nyrop, p. 110. * La Cange, s.v. ‘ JuraaienLum,' 

* The rig-ht hand ia placed on the (^ur'An, and the head ia 
brought down touching the l>ook. 

< OBI), s.v. ' Book,’ quoting document of 1389 ; ‘ Eche of hem 
had Bworen on pe bok.’ 

6 ThurHton, loc. cif. « Nyrop, p. 1‘20. 

7 Thurston, loc. cil. « C:f, Ph. HM't 

9 Similarly in »lang, to kiss the stocke, the clink, the counter ; 
to kisH the hare’s foot tx- late. 

10 Derived from llio (Jreek and Koman method of drinking 
a health. 

** Nyrop, pp. 121, 90. ** lb. 168, 136 ff. 
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folklore to kiss tlio oroinid '3“, 
die.' Tlie privilege i" kn;-'li.sli fcdk-cii.stom kiiown 
as ‘kissing under the mistletoe w a Cliii.stnms 
festal practice connected by I'razer with the 
licence of the Saturnalia. It may have origl- 
nated indept^iulcnt ly as an expression of festi¬ 
vity. Greek, Latin, and Teutonic mythology 
ernployfxl the motive of unbinding a speil by a 
WxHH ~le Jier baiscr of Arthurian romances, which 
changes a dra'^on into the maiden who had been j 
enchantedA The Sleeping Beauty awakened by the 
kiss of the lover is a ^videly-di.st^i butcfl motive. An 
analogy, without actual derivation, is to be found 
in many primitive eases of cancelling a tabu. TJius 
in Australian ceremony bodily contact, analogous 
to the kiss, in various forms, removes the tabu 
between two persons, such as the celebrant and 
the subject or a rite. An analogy may be seen 
between Teutonic and early Gliristian ritual in the 
connexion drawn out by Grimm between minne- < 
drinking and the ki.ss. lie finds tiiis both in 
sorf'cry and in sacrilicial rites.® Closely parallel i 
to the magical power of tlie kiss in breaking tabu i 
and restoring to consciousness is the myth-motive c 
in which a kiss produces hotli forgetfulness and t 
remembrance, dnis capacity is evidently based t 
on human experience, and is significant in con- j 
nexion with the practice of the kiss in religion, t 


rock-caves of the Buddliist period and a few 
ancient Hindu temples. 

LiTERATCRi!.-^t^ xix. [1885] 13 f., 472, 616. 610. xxl. [1884] 
Irt vviii ns84l 7 675 xxiv. [1886 8 f. For the Bezwada caves, 
I ’Sr^ ^on I’nd i Bnrgc.ss. '/’/.« Cave Temples of India, 
T'nmlon^ SSlTu tVfr'; S H. Bilgranii and C. Wdlmott, 
imariiai aa'jDescrivtive Sketch of the 


Com hay, 1883, 1. 11 h 


I KIZIL BASH.—Kizil Bash, ‘Red Heads,Ms 
the name by which are denoted the members of a 
sect distributed throughout the whole of Asia 
Alinor. Jdiey call themselves Alevis ; their nick¬ 
name, w'liich in Persia and Afghanistan was and 
is given to other peoples also, originates doubtless 
from the colour of their head-dress. Their total 
number is estimated at more than a million ; they 
form an important section of the jiopulation of the 
vilayets of Sivas (about 305,000), hu zenim (107,000), 
Angora, and Mamurete ul-Aziz (Kharput), and in 
certain districts constitute even tlie majority. 
Their language is Turkish or Kurdish, ddiough 
reckoned oflicially as Musalman Sunnites, in 
reality they are not such ; they practise Lshimism 
only in a formal way to avoid pci sedition. When 
they think they are in safety, tliey do not attend 
the mosques, read the Qur’an, say the prayers, or 
perform the Miiliammadan ablutions. Except in 
the presence of a Sunnite, their women are not 


It brings to one focus the kiss of love and the 
kiss of adoration. In the psychology of adolescence 
the kiss produces a forgetfulness of old comlitions 
and awatvens the subject to a new life, d'he kiss 
appears to have no symbol in art. Eurojiean 
ehildreri and adolescents exfuess it in writing by 
a eiuss, jierhajis merely an aceidiuital choice, d’hc 
Slavic; Jews style an insims're kiss as a ‘kiss 
with dots.’ Some Rahhis ex[)lain that Esau’s kiss 
was irisineiTc (Gn 33‘), «‘ind every letter of the word 

is dotted hy tin; Massoretes.^ 

LrrsRATiiKK.~E. B. Tylor, ‘ Salutations ' In EBr'^1 ; H. Ling* 
Roth, in JAI xix. [IS'JOj; H. Thurston, in CE, «.r. ; J. 
Jacobs, in JE^ s.r. ; H. Havelock Ellis. ‘The Origins of the 
Ki.s.s ' in Selectinn in Man, I’hiladclphia, 1905 ; C. Lorn- 

broso, in So-nveUe Rfvnc, xxi. [Is97j ; C. Nyrop, The Kiss and 
its llistori/, tr. W. !•’. Ilaiaey, L'jinlon, I'.Hil ; J, Neil, Kissing: 
its ('nrioiis fUti/c ^fl’tlt imis, Loudon, l.ss5 ; E. W. Hopkin.s, 
‘The Srti(rd<is.s in anoi^oil Lidia,' ./^ S' xxviii. [1907] rjn-l.'O. 
For an el;d>or;ito si'hoinaii/.ation of the love-ki.ss in India see 
R. Schmidt, Jl< itr. zur ind. Krotik, Leipzig, pp. 453-477. 

xV. E. Crawlkv. 

KISTNA (Slcr. Kpsjia, ‘the dark one’).—One 
of the great river,s of S. India, which, like the 
Godiivari ( 7 . 0 .) and Eaveri, to which it is inferior 
in sanctity, flous nuariy across the entire penin¬ 
sula from W. to hi. It rises ill the Alahabaieswjir 
plateau of the \V. Ghats, only 40 miles from the 
Arabian Sea. 

At its sonree is an ancient ternjile of !§iva, 
inside which the infant stream pours out of a stone 
formed in the shape of a cow’s mout h {(jnumukJd). 
This place', known a.s Krsiiahai, ‘the lady Krsiia,’ 
is a favourite resort of jiilgrims. Fifteen miles 
down stream is tlie old Buddhist town of Wai, 
one of tlie most sacred places in its course, with a 
group of cave-tern Jill'S and several later Hindu 
shrines [BG xix. [1S85J 610 If.). Fartlier on it 
lasses close by tlie town of 8 atara, Karjld, or 
varhrid, at the junction with the Koyna and 
Mahiili, where it is joined by the Yennfi. In the 
Bijajnir District. Saiigarn, at its jumTion with the 
Mahajirabha.jiossesses a temple of some sanctity, 
dedicated to Siva under the title of Saiigamcsvara, 

‘ lord of the sacred meeting of tlie waters,’ the 
site of an annual religious fair. Tlieii(;e jiassing 
through the dominions of the Nizam of llaidara- 
bad, it reaches the Bay of Bengal in the British 
Kistna District. Here Bezwuda contains some 

1 Nyrop, p. 130. 2 //,, 94 , 

® J. flnnim, Teutonic Mythology , tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 
1SS2-88, p. 1102. 

* Jacobs, loc. cit. 


veiled. I'hey drink wine, they do not observe 
Ramadan, and some of them do not practise cir¬ 
cumcision or shave the head and other parts of the 
body as the Turks do. Moreover, t hey cherish a 
jirofound aversion to the Turks, and regard them 
as unclean ; when they are obliged to entertain 
them, they even go so far as to jiollute the dishes 
with whicli they serve them. On the other hand, 
they show great goodwill in their villages towards 
the Christians. d'lu'y have secret bi'liefs and 
practices wliich tliey rev(*al only witli extreme 
reluctance, and no one has liith(‘rto beim able to 
penetrate, except very imjieifi'ctly, the mystery 
with which they are surrounded. 

Their sect, like' some Gliristian Churches, has 
a hierarcliieal organization, bbey liave [iriosts 
called (Ihichs, wliose dignity is liereditary from 
fatlier to son, and who are tlie neecbsarv inter- 
mediarie.s between God and the rest of the com¬ 
munity. This sacerdotal caste is subject to a 
s|)cci<;s of bishops. These themselves render 
obedience to two patriarchs, who are regarded as 
descendants of 'All, and who are invested with a 
sacrosanct authority. One of these is the Sliaikh 
of Khuhyar (about 34 miles to the N.W. of Sivas), 
a pojmlar place of pilgrimage. It is certain that 
the Kizil Bash po.ss(;.ss a sacred hook, jirobahly 
liturgic in character, but as yet no part of it has 
been made public. 

Three superimposed stratifuiations in the religion 
of the Kizil Bash may bo distinguished. 

(1) There is an old pagan foimdation going back 
to the ancient Anatolian beliefs, tinged with 
Persian Mazdieism, which were practised in the 
country before its conversion to Christianity. Tiie 
Kizil Bash regard certain heights or certain rocks 
as sacred, e.g. near Kara Ilissar (’Laylor, Journal 
Royal Geogr. Society, xxxviii. [1868] 297), and 
on holidays they sacrifice sheep and fowls on these 
summits. The trees which grow there—usually 
[lines—are surrounded with superstitious regaid, 
and no one is allowed to carry an axe near them 
(cf. F. and E. Cumont, Voyage dans le Pont, 
Bru.ssels, 1906, p. 172 lb). The Kizil Bash, like the 
ancient Mazdfeana, worship streams and especially 
sjiring.s. 'I’hey also venerate fire; xvlien they build 
a house, they light a lire with great ceremony, and 
this must be kept burning as long as tlie house 
remains standing. The place of honour is near 
the hearth, and to spit there is sacrilege. A fire- 
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altar hewn out in the rork is still the ohioct of 
devotion at Alanas^erd (C. Wilson, Handbook of 
Asm Minor, homUm, 1895, p. 250). 'they worsliin 
the at Its rising and setting, and a day in 
which it does not appear is for them a day of 
mourning. They also worship the moon 

Every body in the East accuses the Ki/il Bash 
of giving themselves up to orgies in their nocturnal 
cerenioines (ef. below), when, the lights out each 
man lias commerce with a woman taken by chance 
That IS why tlie Shirks call them, in derision’ 
terah sondcran, * extinguishers of the light.’ It is 
diflicult to know what degree of truth there is in 
this imputation. But it is remarkable that the 
same promiscuity was, during their feast of 1st 
•January, laid to the leproacdi of the Paulician.s iii 
the 9th cent., who w^ere distributed throughout 
the same regions as the Kizil Bash of to-day 
(Manicluman formula of abjuration, in PG i. 1-169 : 
(xerb. TT]y fjd0r]U aTroaftepvvovaL tA (/xira, 

aapKiK^s re dWrjXoL^ ivadeXyaivomi, Kal geSe/xias 6 'Xw 5 
(peido/x^poL^ t) auyyeplas f) r^Xt/c/as). It is possible 

that those supposed acts of debaucinuy may be an 
inheritance from the sacred iirostitnlion of tlie 
worship of Ma and Anaitis. This would also be 
true ot the custom, if it were well attcst(‘d, of 
ollering a young girl every year to the d^dtdis, 
whose son, they say, if one is born, becemnes a 
jiricst, or W'hose daughter must remain a virgin 
and set herself apart'for the cult (C^ de Choiet, 
Arm^nie, Kurdistan et Mtsopvtanue, Baris, 1892, 
p. 96). 

(2) The influence of Christianity is evident both 
in the bidiefs and in the rites of the so.vl. 'i'he 
Kizil Bash teach that God is One in d'hree Per¬ 
sons, and that the principal incarnation of God, 
before 'Ali, is .Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
world, who interrash.'s with (_Iod for humanity. 
They arc devotcsl to Mary, who is, tlic'y believe, 
the Mother of God, and who conceived without 
ceasing to be a virgin. At the same time, tlu^y 
acknowledge the existence of live powers, lower 
than the Trinity, mediators betwaam tin* Siqireme 
Being and man, analogous to tln^ y(ttuii of the 
Nosairis, a kind of ar* liangels w Inch are jierhaps 
derived from the Iranian Amesh.a Spentas {q.w), 
Moreov(‘r, tln*y assume the exisUmce of tw(dve 
ministers of God, who correspond to tlie tw(dve 
apostles ami (he twelve roanhs of the Nosairis. 
Unlike the Yezidis, they oiler no worship to Satan, 
whom they regard as tin; irreconcilahh? adversary 
of God. lake the Nosairis, they believe that at 
the end of the ages (he spirit of evil will come to 
fight a final ))attle against the last incarnation of 
Jesus. Mazda-an dualism is here combined with 


Christian ideas. 

The Kizil Bash have a ceremony rvhich they 
celebrate by night on certain holidays- the UMii 
of the month of Muharram was mentioned to the 
present writer—and also at irregular intervals, 
when a d^d*di visits (heir villages. 


‘ Acconu>ttii\ ing himself with a musical instrument, the priest 
who officiates smg^s prayers in honour of ‘All, Jesus, Moses, un<i 
David. . . . The priest has a willow y'ttte which smrgrests tho 
barsom [g.r.] of the Avesta. He dips it in water while he says 
the prayers. The water thus consecrated is afterwards dis¬ 
tributed throughout the houses. In the course of the ceremony 
those who take part make public confession of their sins, after 
the manner of the early Christians, The priest prescribes 
various penances, frequently in the form of a tine, in money or 
in kind. Then they put out the lights anfl engage in lamenta¬ 
tions over the faults of which they have been guilt.y. When 
the lights are re-kindled, the priest pronounces tho absolution ; 
then he lakes some slices of bread and a cup of wme or smne 
analogous liquid, consecrates them solemnly, <lips the bread in 
the wine, and distributes it to those of the company who have 
obtained absolution. . . . Among the Kurd Ki/-il Bash a sheep 
is sacrificed according to a cerUin rite after the public con¬ 
fession, and portions of it are distributed by the Priest along 
with the bread and the wine. . . . The Kizil Bash celebrate 
Easter on the same Sunday as the Armenians, and the^ pay 
homage to several Christian saints, as, for instance, St. bergiua 
(Grenard, in JAx. iii. 610). 


(3) What the Kizil Bash have burnnv(Hl from 
Htannsrn alliliatc.s them with the Shi ites rather 
tliari with (ho Sunnites. They have adopted the 
legend of'AH, wliom (hey regard as an inearnation 
of God the Bather, while Jesns is an inearnation 
of the Son. Idke the Sln'ites, they fast during the 
first tweh'e days of Muharram, and bewail the 
death of Hasan and lUii^ain. Some say that they 
regard Muhammad a.s the hypostasis or the Spirit, 
the 1’arai‘lete, but the veneration which they show 
towards the prophet is only formal ; in reality 
they refuse to credit him with any divine inspira¬ 
tion. 

To sum up : the religion of the Kizil Bash is in 
many respects a survival of tho ancient paganism 
of Anatolia, which in the east of the peninsula 
was deeply marked by the die of Mazdieism (cf. 
B. Cwnnmt, Iirliyions vricntalcs dans k- j)nqanisnie 
rotnain'i Baris, 1909, p. 219 11’., Bhig. tr., Chicago, 
1911, p. 14311.). The country population of these 
regions wa.s iinjxn fe<‘t ly and skiwly eonvertml to 
Christianity, and we know that colonies of Magi 
dwelt theriMintil at least the end of the 5th cent, 
(cf. F. Gumont. Textrs rt monuments figures 
rclatifs aux niysfh'cs de Mithra, Brns.sels, 1895-99, 
i. 10), and [iciiiaps until tlie Mnsalmfin conquest, 
hhirther, in the 121 h cent., Nersi's Shnorliali gives 
inten'sting didails regarding the ‘ Sons of ( he Sun,’ 
who worshipped tlie stars, and wlio vener;i(('(l, 
among tree's, tin? jiojdar (F. C. Gonylu'n.re, i'he Key 
of Truth, Oxford, 1898, p. 159). In tlio 8tli and 
9th eeutui’ies it, was in I he countries inliahiteil J>y the 
Kizil Ihish thatH he dualistic I’anlieians (r/.?;,) found 
liicir most nnmmoiis adherents, and even after 
tlicir extermination hy the Byzantine enqierora 
their teaching })robal>ly di<l notecase to exert, an 
inlbience tlu'ro. Finally, the relations of tlie KizU 
Basil with Sln'ism are ju’obably explained by tbei.* 
forced eonva.'rsion to Islam under the Seljuks, at a 
tiiiK' when the Bersian inlbu'nee was powerful, 
iierbaps also by the traiisjioi tat ion of Slii'ites of 
Turkish origin into Kurdistan in tlu', lime of the 
Sultans Salim I. and Snlaiman T. (Ibt li cent.). It 
is mneh to be desired that a (‘ojiy of (be sacred 
book of tlie sect slionld be obt ained, or that a tran¬ 
scription should be madii at h'ast, of tin’s hymns of 
its service. It W'onld (hen lie possible to clear Uji 
the mysteries surrounding (bis \’<‘iy curious religion 
which retains numerous disciples even in our own 
times. 

LrnKATCKK. —R. Oberhammer ami H. Zimmerer, Durch 
Sj/ro'n tin<l I{O-tnanioi, llcrlin, ISIM), p. ,IT., wlc-rc ciial-ions 
will he foiiiHl from the more ani'c iil imMiors ; P'. Grenard 
(('oiiHul uf Franco at Sivmh) 1i;ir oolliit cd s< mie new !iml accvi rate 
information in ,/A ,K. lii. IF.HUl iUl Tho writi r ot thin 

article has added here Home fai ls g;il hcrivl by liiinself among 
the Kizil Babh of the region of Amazia in BHKi. 

BitANZ (Tjmont. 

KNEELING. —Kneeling may be des<u ibed as a 
natural reindion to the emotions of self-abasement 
ami supidication. As such, it has been observed 
among unsojibisticated peoples. In a li'ss dt'gree 
only than prostration, it symbolizes inferiority 
ami dependence, by the abandonim'tit of tiic ciect 
postiiriiof human active life. According to d’ylor,^ 
kneeling as a ceremonial posture prevails in the 
‘ middle stages of culture.* The same limitation, 
however, applies to prostration as still practised in 
Islam and Ihmlnism. Both in t he middle and in tlie 
higher stages kneeling is more or less constantly 
as.sociated with a third gesture- bowing, a sym¬ 
bolic expression of respect or reverence. It would 
be quite erroneous to ‘ dci ive ’ (;erenionial kneeling 
from Illustration, or bowing from km;eling. But 
certain forms of the bow, stirviving in modern 
etiquette, include some bending of one or both 
knees : such are the eurtsey, still made by ladies 
at court, and the bow of ceremony in wliich one 
1 Art. ‘Salutationa ' in xxiv. 94. 
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foot IS moved backward while the knee of tlie other 
is bent. 

l^rimitive people.s liardiv developed kneeling a.s 
a ceninionial [loshire in eith^'r of the two spheres 
in which it obtains—social eti<juette and religious 
ritual. What generally corresponds to kneeling 
in the latter splier<^ is s(inatting on tlie heels, .still 
the Mnslini nnxbi of knn'cling and certainly a 
j)iinii(iv(i posinro, though originally expnrssing 
attention rather than reverence, ft is ein|doye(l 
l.'irgcly by the Australian natives in their c(;re- 
inonies.^ As the stages of the higlu‘r barbarism 
are reached, Icneeling appears, develo]>ed from the 
natural .suj)[)licatory posture. In Central Africa 
it is a lri])ute paid to rank. When a cbi(‘f [>asses, 
the native droj>s on his kiu'cs and bows his Insad. 

‘ When two )^ran(ioc3 meet, the junior leiins forwiml, bends 
his knees, and places the [)aliiis (d his hands on the poouiul.’'^ 

At higher stages prostration is usiial among 
Oriental peoples, except, the Chinest;, who bow, or 
kneel and bow, according to (be rank. 'Fo kijigs 
they kne(d.* Jt is chiclly i/i S(nibtic and Cr.'cco- 
Kornan culture that kneeling has been prevalent 
as a ceremonial posture. 

In Greek and Roman civilization much prominence 
was given to tlie suppliant and the act of supj*li(‘a- 
tion, just as Avas tlie case in ( he Middle Ag(*s wiili the 

{ iractice'of sanctuary. In both ceremonial customs 
cneeling, the natura.l posture of earnest mitreaty 
and self-abandonment, was the, constant attitude. 
Such phrases as ‘nixie geni 1ms' (IdauL. Abnf. ill. iii. 
33) and ‘genibus minor’ (Iloi'ace, I. xii. 28) are 
conirnonin metaphor. 11 secniis that in the Assyrian 
State.s not only subjection to kings but worship of 
gods was expressed by kneeling.^ In the latter 
case it may be assume.d ascertain that the attitude 
ba.s no essential connexion \vitli prayer, as in the 
Christian ns(; ; tln^ king and the god alike were, 
it appears, pre-eminently d<'sp<>tic, and court and 
temf)ie ceremonial had similar forms (‘.xprc'ssing 
.similar ideas, the chief of which was submission. 

Among organized ridigions Cliristianity alone 
lias given special signilicance to the posture of 
kneeling. During half its liistory the posture 
signitied penitence ; during the rest it signitied 
jtrayer. At the change (marked by the Reforma¬ 
tion) it was, by a curious a.ssociation of ideas, 
identified with adoration or idolatry. 

The {)rocess by \Aliich Cliristianity adoided 
kneeling as a ceremonial posture is somewhat uu- 
ceitaiii in detail, 'l’h(‘ Hebrews, deriving many 
elements of their worshij) from Mesopotamian 
cults, may be su{)poscd to have adopted kneeding 
from that source, and as a posture of humility it 
is found in the GT.® The Talmud speaks of beml- 
ing the knee with the fa(;e touching the ground— 
a still more Oriental gesture,^ almost identical with 
prostration. JHijah on (darniel ‘ jmt his face be¬ 
tween his knees’’^—a similar posture. Kneeling 
to Baal® may have been a form of prostration. 
Kneeling in prayer is mentioned in the cases of 
Solomon, Ezra, and Daniel. At the dedication 
of the Temple Solomon knelt on his knees with his 
hands spread up to heaven, bizra fell iijion his 
knees and spread out his haiuls unto the Lord. 
Daniel knelt u))on his knees and jirayed.® 'Fhe 
posture in those three cases seems identical with 
the Christian. 

The Jews usually prayed standing, hut knelt in 
prayer on special occasions of solemnity or dis- 
^ See Spencer-Gillen, passim. 

3 J. Thomson, Central A frican Lakes, London, 1881, p. 818; 

V. L. Cameron, Across Africa, do. 1877, i. 226. 

8 S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom, New York, 1883, 

1 . 801. 

* L. Ginzt»er|j:, in JE, a.v. ‘Adoration.’ * 2 K 1^8 

6 Ber. 806 . 7 1 K 184‘i. 8 1 K 10 i«. 

® 1 K 8 ®'*, K*i 05, Dn Joining the hands (contrary to the 
Jewish, Grip.co-Roman, and early Chri.stian gesture of out- 
stretched arms, retained hy the <’elchrant in the Consecration) 
leems derived from the mediu3val practice of homage. 


tress.^ Hannah stood and prayed.‘ It Avas the 
same in tlie time ot (dJiiist ; He said, ‘ \Vljon ye 
stand praying,’ In tlie parable both Pharisee 
and publican stood to jiray.^ The posture of 
supplication or homage refcrcal to in Mk 10’'^ and 
Lk 5^ {TTpoa-Kvrrjcns) sccms to ho complete prostra- 
tion. Kneeling in prayer occurs once only in the 
Gospels, Avhen Christ Himself knelt during the 
Agony."* 

'riie first Christians may be assumed to have, 
like the Founder, usually stood in prayer, follow¬ 
ing the practice Avliich was common to both Hebrew 
and Gr;cco-Roman ritual. 'J'he cataconih frescoes 
represent the ontntes standing Avith outstretched 
arms.^ But earlier than this, at the ficriod repre¬ 
sented by the yVets, kneeling appears to have 
h(‘come a characteristic posture. \\ hen 8te})hen 
knelt just before his death, after the stoning, 
no posture of jirayer can he assumed.® It sccms 
as if (he posture Avere so regular a feature of the 
faith tliat it Avas applied indiscriminately on every 
occasion by the chroniclers. But there is no doubt 
that tlie attitude Avas a feature of the faith at 
tliis time. Peter knelt doAvn and prayed; Paul 
knelt and prayed Avitli them all; ‘ Ave kneeled 
down on the shore and prayed.’^ For St. Paul 
kneeding and praying are synonymous.® In view 
of the catacomb evidence and of that of the next 
stage, it is clear that there is some prejudice in 
the evidence of Acts. But clearly there is a pre¬ 
sumption in favour of the early ado])tion of kneel¬ 
ing for some aspect of Christian Avorship. The 
facts may jierhajis be reconciled in this Avay : the 
pioneers oi the faith probably (;m}>hasized the 
)eniterit and su]>pliant [lostnre (which Avas familiar 
)otli to .Jews and to Greeks and Romans) on all 
possible occasions;^ hut, Avhen the faith attained 
a secure jMj.sition, the posture was relegated to its 
traditional use. The case Avould tlms bo a micro¬ 
cosm of the change of attitude shown hy Christi¬ 
anity itself as a whole. 

By the time of the Shepherd of Ilermas (the 
middle of the ‘2nd cent.) kneeling liad become 
familiar in Christian prayer and Avorship.^*^ The 
position has been summed up tlius for the ante- 
Nicene period : 

‘Tho recognized attitude for prayer, liturgically speaking, 
was Branding, hut kneeling was early introduced for penitential, 
and perhaps ordinary ferial, seasons, and was frequently, though 
not neces-sarily alwa\ 8, adopted in private prayer.’it 

The strange thing is that in neitlier the pre- nor 
tlie post-Pentecostal period has kneeling a peniten¬ 
tial aspect. This may possibly have keen a special 
development of the Hebrew solemn use of the 
posture, as in mourning, or of tiie Gueco-Roman 
and Mesojiotamian use in supplication or homage. 
However that may be, kneeling has ever since in 
Roman Catholicism retained a primary connexion 
Avith penitence. In private prayer it is still, as it 
has been since the 2n(i cent., usual but not obli¬ 
gatory. In jiiiblic adoration it is regular, though 
prostration may be used. 

Rut as tlie posture for public prayer kneeling 
lias never been regular except in Protestantism. 
I’he subject requires some detail. Origen in the 
3rd cent, is one of the earliest writers to emphasize 
the penitential meaning ; if forgiveness is reijuired, 
ho says, kneeling is essential.St. Ambrose, in 
the 4th cent., writes : 

I See F. T. Bergh, in CE, s.v. ' Genuflexion.’ 

31 S 126. 8 Mk 1125, Lk Mt 6®. 

* Lk 22«. 

5 Rergh, loc. cit. The fact may indicate a difference of ritual 
between the Italian and the Levantine Christians, 

6 Ac 700 . 7 Ac 9^0 20^ 21®. « Eph 3^*, Ph 

8 F. S. Ranker! (DCG, s.v. ‘ Kneeling’) ascribes the Ohrigtiao 
development of kneeling to Hellenistic influence. 

16 Hernias, Past. i. 1 ; Tertullian, ad Scap. iv. 

II F. E. Warren, Liturgy of the Ante-Eicene Church, London, 
1897, p. 146. 

12 de Orat. 81 {PG xi. 552). 
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‘The knee is made flexible, by which the offence of the Lord 
is rnitij^^atcd, wrath appeaNcd, ^race called fortli.'J 

pH(3U<lo-Al(*.iiiu has ilio general exjhanat ion : 

‘ By Huch posture of the body we show forth our hinublenoss 
of heart. * 

As early as Tertulliaii’s time a distinclion -was 
marked ; lie observes that on Sundays and dnrim^ 
l^entecost prayer was not to be said kneeliuj^.'^ 
The implication that a divergeiu'e of use existed 
i.s proved by the rulin^^ of the Council of Nicaai, 
more than a (auitury later ; * 

‘ BecauBe there are some who kneel on the Lord’s Day and on 
the days of l’entec(^st, that all tlunirs may bo uniformlv per¬ 
formed in every })ariHh or diocese, it seems good to tlie Holy 
Synod that the prayers be by all made to (lod, standm.r.' 

Staiidin;,^ was the attitude of i)raise and thanks- 
^ivinj;. Ucnce standing was ohligatory during 
the psalms, hymns, and hkn lmrisl i(‘, prayer. Ibn 
a similar lavason, piuhajis, St. Ilcncdict uttensl his 
dying prayer standing, ‘ erectis in c(clnm manihus.’ ^ 
In his lifetime he had instructed his monks to 
kneel during private firayer, not to stand as when 
in choir.® Tluns; was, it is to be assumed, an inner 
meaning of p'cnitence attatdiing to private jirayer, 
and some importam^e here seems to have Immui 
given to the Gospel account of ('hrist’s kneeling 
in solitary prayer. Naturally, public iienance 
made use of tlie attitude of kneeling. The custom 
of the early Church is clearly marked by St. llasil, 
who describes kneeling as the lesser penance infra- 
poLa iJ-iKpa) ami lu’ostration as the greater {juravoia 
fj.cyd'K'r })A posture with such assueiat ion.s was a 
favourite one for anchorites and ascetics. Sonu? 
such associations of thought may have insjtired 
hhisehius's ohservatdun that tin; kms^s of dames, 
‘the land’s brother,’ became cal luus like a camel’s, 
from continual kueeliiig.'^ 

'The (.h'uion Law empliasized still further the dis¬ 
tinction hi'tween standing and kmading. 'The latter 
w'as forhidiieii in public prayer at ail the prin¬ 
cipal festivals. To be ih'graelod into the class of 
aenu/Jr.ctr.iifrs or prosLrdti, who wer(‘ obliged to 
kneel during public, service even on Sundays an<l 
in paschal (or penteeostal) time, wasasiivere punish¬ 
ment.^ A gradation of posture appeals in the t-wo 
terms quoted, which still obtains in Koman (-atho- 
lie adoration. 

That kneeling is a posture characteristic of 

? irayer, as such, is a principle dev(do[)ed by the 
ie/ormation Churches, adoiatiun, on the one hand, 
ami pmiance, on the otluT, h(dng disia^garded. 
The ‘ Declaration on Kneeling’ during the Lord’s 
lSu])p(!r illustrates the avoidance of Komaii Catholic 
adoration. The Freshyterians sat to receive the 
Communion. The originally threefold use of the 
attitude wasperhajisassisted towanlsit.s Protestant 
simplilication or reduction into one for prayer alone 
by the negative emphasis which it received from 
contrast with the Koman Catholic idea. 

It is also remarkable that the practices of kneel¬ 
ing and genutiexioii, or bending of the km;e, are 
relatively modern in their application to idtuis of 
reverence or adoration.^ Here, no doubt, religious 
and. social ritual reacted iqioii one another. Genu¬ 
flexion with one knee was developed in the Middle 
Ages, clearly showing a connexion with homage. 
The Carthusians are noteworthy for a traditional 
objection to kneeling in worship ; they bend the 
knee without touching the ground. 

In Koman Catholic ritual the rules governing 
kneeling are precise. The congregation kneel 
throughout a Low Mass, e.xcept during the read 
ing of the Gospel. At High Mass they kneel or 
prostrate themselves at the words ‘ et incarnatus 

1 Uexae.Di. vi. 9 [74]. 

2 (f^s Divin. oficiis, xviii. (PL ci. 

8 d« Cor. MU. .’i; it ia n<'/aj?. 

8 Ber^jh, loc^ cit. Kusobius says 
attitude of Christiana in privat e pi 
^ Borjjh, loc. rit. ‘ ML ii 

Jteruh. /or. c'/C " /o 


ILUU). 

4 Grcp:ory, DuiL il. .‘t7. 
that kneel ink was the rejjiilwr 
■ayer (Bifii Conat. iv. 22). 


est ’ and ‘ verhiim caro factum est’—a modern de* 
velo{>m«*nt. W hen adoring the Klessed Sacrament 
unveih'd, the faithful gemitlect with both knees, 
hut with the right knee only when revering it in the 
tabernacle. In the ohl bidding prayers, as in the 
diiu-onal litanies of the Greek Church, the olhciating 
priest, asking the congregation to pray for some 
spet'ial ‘ intimtion,’said, ‘ P'lectamus gmiua. In 
liemiiice ami conlirmat ion, and at the eoronation of 
a king or queen, the hh'ssing of anew knight, recon¬ 
ciliation, etc., kmuding is prescribed. The ccdehi ant 
in the Uomaii, Creek, and Anglican Churclu's 
kneels in adoration, hut communicates standing. 
The Lutheran Church ami the tdiurch of hhiglaml 
have always prcsciihed rectqition of the sacrament 
kneeling. The Jaitluuans, however, staml at [irayer. 
The Presh\'teriari.s stood at juayer, hut in recent 
times they have adojitcd kneeling. 

In iMiropoan history llu; social uses of kneeling 
are coulineii to court c('ri'iuonial, whcui subjects 
salute the monarch, tin; rilinil of lioniage in medi- 
a'val feudalism, and various conrily symbolic 
fashions, as hetwrmi grntleman ami lady. In 
feudal tiim^s the ruh; wa-; kmading on om; knee 
in homag(‘, on two in woishij). Social friction has 
hiaui produced in rcimil liinos by insistence on 
the kneeling attitinle in connexion either with 
religious prejudice or with ideas of military disei- 
plim*,'^ 

The ilitrenuiecs in the form of the })osturo of 
kmading are sinqile. The only nneertaint}'' is 
with the early Cliristian forms. Most probably 
there was in these an element of prostration, as 
was usual in Oricmtal forms then and is now, being 
eharaetiu ist ie also of Islam. I'lie Muslim kneels by 
sitting on his feet, and in that position can make 
various grades of jn'ost rat ion of body and head.* 
'I'he words of Seneca, ‘irdlcxo genu adoraro,’* 
refer to an Oriental, not Gra’co-Koman, yiosturo of 
reverence, 'hhe (dassical ailoratio was performed 
standing. The fashion of venerating the Koman 
kanperor in a ])Osture of prostration, complete or 
from the knees, was f)f Persian origin, and its 
introduction is as(n'ih(‘d to Diocletian. It still 
obtains in Asiatic! <!()Uits. Prostration in a more 
natural form was usual in Greek times for su])- 
j»liants. Its ineom])lete form was km (ding. Here 
Augustine illustrates the natural evolution of the 
posture, and suggests at the same lime the lines of 
its introduction into (diristianity, by identifying 
kneeling with the snp[)liant attitude : 

‘They flx their knees, si retch forth their liuiuls (a vebture of 
prayer), or even prostrate tlieniHelves on the ground.’® 

Litbraturb.—T his is fully given in the article. 

A. K. Crawley. 

KNOTS. —ddie symbolical use of tin; knot and 
the ceremony of tying and untying are praotic(!8 of 
great antiejuity and of world-wide distribution. 
Knots have, among practically all primitive races, 
a special mystical signitication, namely, that as 
arnuh'ts they possess the power of himleriiig or 
impeding specitic (londitions. Generally speaking, 
the ultimate reason for this is not abstruse : the 
act of tying a knot implies something ‘ hound,’ 
and hence the action becomes a spell towards hinder¬ 
ing or impeding the actions of other persons oi 
things. Similarly, the act of loosing a knot im¬ 
plies the removal of the impediment caused by 
the knot, and from this belief are derived the 
various customs of unloosing knots, unlocking 
and opening doors and cupboards, setting free 

1 Bergh, lor., cit. 

2 The ‘kneeling controversy ’ in Bavaria (1838-45) arose from 
the King’s Roman Catholic preferences (see E. Dorn, in PRE^ 
X. (1901] 690-594). The BriLiHh Army has seen in the use of 
‘on the knee' an excewj of discipline. 

8 T. P. Hughes, Diet, of lalavi, i.«on(Jon, 1895, s.v. ‘ Prayer,’hss 
a series of elaborate drawings of the Muslim prayer-attitudes. 

4 Here. Fur. 410. 

5 (/(’ (^ytra, :> 
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captive animals, etc,, at periods when nn.lesirablo 
hindrance of any event is feared. .Such ciisfonis 
are instances of imitative or homceopathic nia^ic, 
and the same principle iinderJies cases in winch the 
tying of knots lias a beneficent influence ; a person 
siitferinf^ from disease, e.g., mav rid iiimself of it by 
tying knol -s in some object, sucn as a string or twig, 
The examples Jiere given from the vast number 
which exist in literal ore may best be grouped 
according to their principal uses. 

I. General.—The theory of kiiots from a scientific 
point of view was first disensscd by J. B. Listing,^ 
and later, more exhaustively, by P. G. Tait, who 
analyzed knots in their various /ornrs according to 
the number of their cro.ssing.s,'-^ The exi)resHion 
‘knot’ enters into several plirases of an obscure 
nature: thus ‘nuts of ^^ay’ is a corruj)tion of 
‘ knot.s of Alay,’ from the custom of g.ithering 
knots of flowers on May-day. The ‘Gordian knot’ 
refers to the famous trjidilion that (jlorditis, a jfcas- 
ant called to tlie throne of Phrygia, in obedience to 
an oracle of Ju]liter, dedicated to that deity his 
waggon, the yoke of which was tied to the draught 
pole so that it could not be unloosed ; another 
oracdf} declared that he who unloosed the knot 
would heconu' ruh'r of Asia, and Alexander the 
Great accomplished the task by cutting the knot 
with his swoi'd.^ Among the Bofuans the augur’s 
wand, or lituns, which was used to mark out tlie 
sacred region {teinpliim) for the observation of 
birds, had to ho made from wood containing no 
knot.'* In China the earliest means of communica¬ 
tion, other than oral, is stated to have been by 
knotted cords.® Similar to this are the quipiis 
of ancient Peru. 


In the reli.'dous ceremonies of the Assyrians the 
.mil Mftrduk IS directed to souihe tlie lust moment.^ 
Sf a dyinft man by knotting a woman .s kerchief 
with sewen knots and tying it on his head, hands, 
and feet. The god.s will then rceeive his dying 
spirit.’ Siiiiiliir idea.s may underlie the oiigin of 
the phylacteries of the Jews and their practice 
of bind'ing holy texts roiiinl the limb.s.” Hie Jew¬ 
ish phylacteries, or ‘ frontlot-s,’ are small Gather 
boxe.s in which arc strips of jiarchmeiit with na.s- 
s,ages from Hebrew Scripture. They are lixed on 
the forehead ami on the hack of the right hand. 
That on the Iiead is attached by having its strap 
tied at the back of the head into a knot of the 
shai)e of a ‘daleth.^ The strap attache<l to the 
hand is formed into a noo.^e by means of a knot 
of the s!»ai)e of a ‘yod.’ These knots, together 
with the lettfu- ‘shin’ of the head phylaetery, 
make up tin; letters of the sacnal name ‘ Sbaddai 
(‘Almighly').3 IriKomau religious ceremonials the 
Plameii Dialis, the priest of duj>iter, was not allowed 
to liave any knots in his clothing, (he ring on his 
finger was broken, and any oiu* coming to his house 
in chains had instantly to be loosed.* Mu.^'lim pil¬ 
grims on the journey to Mecca also avoid having 
knotsabout their person when in a state of sane! ity.® 
The Qur’an contains a reference (cxiii. 4) to ‘ those 
who puff into knots,’ and these words {ire believed 
to refer to women who tie knots in cords jind blow 
and s])it on them for magical pui posc'S. It is even 
recorded that a Jew once beNs itelKsl the prophet 
Muh.amniJid by tying nine knots on a string; 
Muhammad fell ill and re(‘f)\'ercd only when the 
baleful thing was found and ils knot.s undnne by 


‘The quipii wae a oord about two feet long, coinpo.scd of 
(lifTenMit-ooioured thread? tightly twi.stod togedher, from which 
a (]uantity of yinaller threads were snsjiendid in the in;uitier of 
a fringe. The threads were of dilTi'roit coloura, and were tied 
into knots.’ The signilication of the cords depended on their 
colour, their orrler, tho number of knots, and their distance 
from the main si ring.ti 

Similar contrivances are found in Hawaii and 
among various African tribes, .as well as in eastern 
Asia jind the l^acilic Islands.^ y\m()ng .some of tho 
tribes of the .soutliern United States, if a definite 
time was set for a certain event, count wjis kofit 
by untying one knot each day ; by this means the 
Pueblo Iiidiaus were emibled to nuiko simultaneous 
revolt against the Sjianijirds in 1680.® The nautical 
‘ knot’ is another case in point. 

2 . Knots in religious ceremony.—In the religious 
sy.stems of the Past the importance of the knot in 
various ceremonies is well recognized. At the 
initiation ceremony the sacred girdle with which 
the Brahman was invested was wound round tlie 
waist three times from left to right and tied with 
one, three, or live knots;® at a later stage in the 
cereinony the initiator made a threefold knot in 
the girdle on the north side; of the navel and drew 
this to the south side of it.^® Girdles with three 
knots are also worn by the Dervishes in 8.W. 
Asia.^^ In the Tuiojot, or initiation ceremony, of 
Zoroastrianism, the sacred kiistl, or girdle, is wound 
round the waist three times and fastened with two 
knots, one in front and the other at the back, these 
knots symbolizing certain religious thoughts (see 
Initiation [Parsi]).^® 

1 * Vorstudicn zur Topologie,’ Gbttinger Studim, 1847. 

2 Trant. Roy. Soc. Kdin. xxviii, [1879] 145. 

8 Arrian, A nabasis, ii. 8 ; Quintus l uriiu.s, iii. 1 ; Justin, xi. 7. 

^ Livy, 1 . xviii. 7. EBr n vi. ‘218. 

8 W. H. Prescott, Conquest of Peru, London, 1847, p. 51 ; 
L. Locke, ‘ The Ancient Quipu,* Artier. Anthropologist, new’ 
series, xiv. [1912] 826-332. 

7 E. O. Richardson, Bsginnings of Libraries, Princeton. N J 

1914, p. 92 f. ■ 

8 J. Adair, Hist, of the Amer. Indians, London, 1776, p. 76 : 
fl'A / i. [1907] 719. 

® SHE xxix. [1886] 61 1. 1® Ih. xxx. [1892] 67, 148. 

L J. O’Noill, The Night of the Oods, London, 1898-97, i. 127. 
Sad-dar, ch. x.; J. J. Modi, The Naojote Ceremony of the 
Pdrsis, Bombay, 1909, p. 16 ; cf. 'West, SBExwxW. [188‘2j 1‘22, note. 


ture t here are m.any references to the c('rem<>n v of 
‘ binding,’ the signilieation of ( lie term being similar 
to th.'it of tying .a knot. 

3. Knots in relation to love and the marriage 
ceremony. —I’ho magic of knots .‘ind the ceremony 
of liiiulingand loosing ha<I a particular reference in 
earlier times to women ; in clas.sit’.al times, c.g,, the 
unloosing of the girdle ((/.v.) was symbolical of tho 
loss of virginity,^ and by tying three knots on three 
.strings of ditlercnt colour.s a maid might seek to 
draw her lover to her side.® Among the Arabs a 
girl, in order to attract the object of her allections, 
would tie knots in liis whip.® The true-love-knot 
is a symbol of plighted all'ection ; the direct origin 
of its symbolism is uncertain, but from its form and 
signilication it is possible that I'hom.'LS Browne’s 
suggestion of its (lerivation from the nodus Hercu- 
Ictncus and the caduceus is correct. 

The symbolical use of the knot in the marriage 
ceremonv is widely distribut(3d and dates Iback to 
extremely ancient times. Among the Bralimans, 
towards the end of tho marriage ceremony, the 
hushand advances towards his young wife, who is 
seated facing the east, and, while reciting mantras, 
he fastens the tali —a little gold ornament which 
all married women wear—round her neck, seem ing 
it with three knots ; before these knots are tied the 
father of the bride may refuse bis consent, but after 
they are tied the marriage is indissoluble.^^ A cord 

1 Tablet K. 3169, 4R3 (Brit. Mus.); II. F. Talbot, TSBA ii. 
[1873] 54. 

a W. R. Snilfji, JPh xiii. [1886] 280 ; Talbot, p. 66. 

8 IIDB iii. 870. 

4 Aulus (Jclliiis, X. XV. 6. 9; H. Nettleship and J. E. Sandyi, 
Di^t. of Class. Ant., London, 1899, p. 238. 

® E. boutt6, Magie et religion dans I'Afrique du Nord, Paris, 
1900, p. 871. 

® Al-Baiijawi’s Comment, on theQuPdn, ad loc.\ J. Q. Frazer, 
Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, p. 302. 

7 W. J. DUling, Caledon. Med. Joum. ix. [1913-14] 337, 403. 

* Vcrg;il, Ed. viii. 77-79. 

8 J. Wellhau.sen, Rests arah. lleidentumes'^, Berlin, 1897, p. 163. 
10 ‘Vulgar Errors’ in )Vork8, ed. C. Sayle, Ix)ndon, 1904, IL, 

ch. xxii. § 6, p. 266. 

^1 J. A, Dubois and H. K. Brauebamp, Hindu Manners, Cu 9 > 
tome, and Ceremonies^, Oxford, lOOC, pp. 224, 226. 
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iH also tiod round the bride’s waist,i and, wJien slie 
departs the verse ‘ I looseii thee ’ 

IS said In the 1 arsi marriage ceremony, a curtain 
18 held up to screen the bride and groom from each 
other ; under this they grasp each otlnn ’s right hand 
after which another jiiece of cloth is placed round’ 
them so as to encircle them, and tin; ends of the 
cloth are tied togetlier hy a double knot In the 
same way, raw twist is taken and wound round the 
pair seven times. It is then tied seven times over 
the ioined hands of the couple as well as round the 
double knot of the ends of the cloth around them » 
The Bhandaris tie the hands of the wedded pair 
together with a wisp of kusa. grass.-* '[’he Karans 
of Bengal believe the essential part of the marria'm 
ceremony to be the laying of the bride’s right hand 
in that of the bridegroom and the tying of their 
two hands together with a piece of thread spun in 
a special way.® In upper India the clothes of the 
bride and bridegroom are knotted together as they 
revolve round the sacred fire.® 

Ihe j^eatest development of the symbolism was 
in classical times. At the Roman marriage cere¬ 
mony the bride’s garments were bound with a girdle 
made of sheep’s wool and tied with a Herculean 
knot ; after the marriage the bride, on proceeding 
to her husband’s house, tied the door-iiosts with 
woollen fillets,'^ and later, in the bridal (thainlu'r, 
the Herculean knot w-as untied by her husband an<l 
the girdle removed ; over this loosening ceremony 
Juno Cinxia presided.** Further details of the cere¬ 
mony are given by Festus,'* who states tliat the 
a])])lication of the girdle symbolized th(‘, binding 
character of tin; marriage oath, while its unloosing 
was for a good omen, so that they might be as 
fortunate in rearing children as w-as Hercules, who 
had seventy ollspring. On the other hand, Ma(‘ro- 
bius,^° in his desci i}»tioii of the caduceus, states that 
this represents tlu^ union of a male and female 
serpent as an ollering to Mercury, and that (hey 
are united by a Herculean knot, w-hicli symbolizes 
neimssity ; Athenagoras ** says that t he w'and of 
Mercury is a symbol of the union of Jupiter and 
Rhea, wdiom Jupit(!r, disguised as a dragon, liound 
to him in the form of a Herculean knot. A. Ross- 
bach suggested that the IHuculeau knot wuis 
associated originally wdth the god Sancus, and that 
the latter, as god of light, protected men from ill¬ 
ness and witchcraft—apotropa'ic powers which the 
knot possessed, as being his symbol. In theojtinion 
of the presemt writer, the symbolism of its tying 
was that of the binding character of the cerenmny, 
and its loosing represented the loss of virginity. 
From a physical standpoint the Herculean knot 
was ditlicult to unloose. 

A somewhat similar custom prevails among the 
natives of the Fast Indian islan<l of Rotti. A cord 
is fasten(;d round the waist of the bride, an<l nine 
knots are tied in it and smeared wdth wax in order 
to increase the dilhculty of unloosiiu^ them ; the 
bride and bri<legroom are then secluded, and the 
latter has to untie the knots with the thumb and 
forefinger of his left hand. Not unt il this has been 
done may the man possi^ss the woman as his wdfe. 
Frazer, in recording this case, suggests that the 
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7 Pliny, //A xxix. 9. . . , 

8 Festus, de VerboniTn nqmflcatKme, nl., «.r. Oinxiao 
Junouis'; Arnobiiis, adv. Nafioiies, in. 21, 23, 25. 
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nine knots may refer to the month.s of pregnancy.* 
Before the w'cading procession a Macedonian bride 
ha.s a girdle tied round lier waist w ith three knots 
by one of her brothers ; ^ and among the Russians, 
during a marriage ceremony, a net, ‘ from its alllucncc 
of knots,’ is throwm over the bride or the bridegroom, 
and the attendants are girt with j)ioces of net or 
girdles, ‘for before a w izard can begin to injure them 
lie must undo all the knots in the net, or take off the 
girdles.’ * 

Not only was the knot important in the consum¬ 
mation or marriage and in tlio protection of the 
married cou{)le from witchcraft ; it wa.s also a 
powerful amulet in the hands of a third person in 
preventing the wedding ceremony or the union of 
the parties coiuxuned. Thus in the Mid<lle Ages 
a person could juevent a marriage hy tying a 
knot in a cord or fa.stening a lock. The cord or 
lock had then to be thrown into water, and, until 
the charm w-as recovered and undone, no real 
marriage could take place.* Such practices were 
puni.shahlc, and in 1705 tw o persons w'ere condemned 
to death in Scotland for stealing charmed knots 
which had been made, w ith intent to mar the w-edilerl 
bliss of Spalding of Asbint illy.® I'be tying of those 
knots W'as known in (Iciiminy as Aestel knu 2 )fen 
and in France as nourr 'fliose wlio 

made or used such spt 11s were, as early as 120S, 
directed to be excommnuicated,® and the Ritual of 
Baris of 1030 contains the statement i 

‘ N(Mih (p-'iKUK.-uus pour exconnnunics tons inaj^icicna et lna^^i• 
('iriuies, et aorci^rf's, (.leviucurs et de\ineresHca, noiuMiiH 

(I’uiK'iillcf toH et autrea qui par lijjaturea et aortik^gea eiiipOcliciit 
et foiiHUJumiition du Huint Muria^^e.'7 

'fbc.re are innumerable examples of this supersti¬ 
tion in medireval literat ure, and t he same idea seems 
to have b(Mm prevalent among the Northern Semitics 
in A.D. 700, since mention is made of peisoiis ‘ w bo 
b(‘iid a needle and insert the head in tlie eye, or s(*t 
seals on locks and throw them into a deep w'ell or 
hide them in the ground that a man may be kept 
away from his wife.’® 

In Perthshire, in 1793, knots wore also tabued at 
the marriage ceremonies, as is illustrated by the 
following custom, recorded by the minister of 
Logi(‘rait: 

* Iuunrdi;vt<‘lv l)ffore tlie celel>ration of the marriap;© cero- 
inony e\(!ry knot about the t»ride and bridcj^rooin (^arterH, 
stiO(? .strinj^s, stritij^s of pctt.i<!oatH, etc.) is (^aiefiilly looKened. 
After leaving" tlie chur/'h, the whole ('.onqiuny walk round it, 
keeping the (dmreh walls alwayn upon the right hand. The 
hritlegrooin, however, tlrnt retireH one way with some young 
nten to tie the knotH that were loosened about hitii, while the 
young married woman in the same manner retires aomewhere 
else to adjust the disorder of her dress.’ ® 

For a similar reason it was a coninioii practice 
for the bride and bridegroom to have one or both 
shoes untied during the marriage* ceremony.*® In 
Syria the bridegroom must have no knots or 
buttons fasteiKul in Ids wedding garments ; other¬ 
wise their magic will dc[)rive him of his man iage 
rights.** Similar beliefs exist among the North 
African races.*'■* A curious belief connecpMl with 
marriage is that prevalent among the PidhircancH, 
a Kuthenian people on the hem of tlm Carpatiiians, 
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where a widow wlio wislnis to renifirry untie 
the knots on her derid huslKind’s /^o-ave-clothes ; 
liere again tlie umgic is imitative and symbolizei 
her freedom from lier bond. 

4. Knots at child-birth.---T)io symbolism of tli 
knot at l)irtli is ol^vioiis, and its use is prol)abIy 
the most widely distributed of all such beliefs 
Birth is associated in all countries with the ide/ 
of unloosing, and various peoples adopt ditl'eren 
charms of a hoiiHeopatliic character to faiulitat 
delivery. Hence arise siicli customs as open in; 
doors and wundows, undoing hair, girdles, and al 
knots in the clothing, preventing the husband am 
other persons from sitting with the legs crossed 
setting free captive animals and even sciioo. 
childivn, etc. A few examples of these custom.': 
must .sutlice. 

In ancient India it was a ('ustom to unloose al 
knots at (he time of child-birth,- and among tlie 
Bomans and (ireeks sucli beliefs were <*ommon. 
Thus Ovid states tliat the prc'gnant woman is to 
unbind lier hair before praying to the goddess of 
child-birt h,^ and .she must also avoid having knots 
in her clothing.^ At the delivery of Alcmene, 
iMlcithyia is represented as having sat cross-legged 
before the housci in order to delay matters.® The 
same su[>ersl ition as that mentioned by Ovid 
occurs in Bilaspur, wdiore the woman’s hair is 
never allowed to remain knotted while the child 
is being born,® and unmarried Jewish girls undo 
their liair if a diflicult labour occurs in the house. 
The prospective mother, among the Kayans of 
Borneo, mu.st refrain from tying knots and in 
Persia, when a birth was imminent, the school- 
nia.st(‘rs w'ere asked to give liberty to the boys, 
whilst birds in cag(‘s were allowed to escape.® fn 
Denmark knots lia<l to be undone when a birth 
was about to occur; and in Smaaland, to render 
future partujition easy, the hiide should untie the 
straj)s of her horse’s satldle wlien returning from 
the church. Heia; also tlie bride did not tie her 
shoe-laces before the wedding, in order that ‘ she 
might biair children as easily as she could remove 
her shoe.s,’ and she w’ould have t()otha('he at the 
birth of her child if anytliing were tied over her 
bridal crown.Among the 11 os of Togoland, when 
a (lillicult e(mrmement occurs, a magituan is called, 
wdio declares: ‘Tlie child is bound in the w'omb, 
that is wdiy she cannot be delivered.’ To loose the 
lionds he binds the hands and feet of the patient 
with a tougii creeper and then, after calling the 
woman’s name, he cuts tliroiigh the creeper with 
a knife, saying, ‘ I cut through to-day tliy bonds 
and tliy child’s bonds.’ The creeper is then cut up 
into .small pieces and put in water, witli which the 
woman i.s bat lied.” 

Similar superstitious beliefs and customs may be 
traced in the folklore of ancient and modern India, 
Java, Sumatra, the Sea and Land Dayaks, Cocliin 
China, Central Australia, Meeklenlmrg, Voigt- 
land, Tran.sylvania, and even to the present day in 
ScotlandP^ 

5 . Knots in the cure of diseases. —Knots were 
largely employed by tlie Assyrians in their spells 
for removing illness ; thus, for headache, the head 
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of the sick person must be bound w ith a bundle of 
tw’igs, accom{lanied by the recitation of magic 
wonis, and at eventide the tw igs are to he cut oil 
and thrown into the street‘that the sickne.ss of 
his liead may be assuaged.’^ Another text recom¬ 
mends the u.se of the hair of a virgin kid, spun and 
hound with twnce seven knots to the head, neck, 
and limh.s of tlie sutlerer.^ As a charm for ojih- 
thalmia, black and white threads or hairs are 
woven together, w'ith seven and seven knot.s there¬ 
in, and during tlie knotting an incantation i.s said ; 
the thread of black hair is then to be fastened 
to tlie sick eye, and the white one to the sound 
eye.^ The Babylonian witches could strangle their 
victims or seal their mouths, etc., by tying knots 
in a (^ord, and by undoing tlie.se knots tlie suflerer 
could he relieved.'* Similar customs have been 
found among the Bersian.s® and Arabs® in modern 
time.s. Bliny, referring to wounds, remai-ks: 

‘ It is quite surprising how much more speedily wounds wdll 
heal if tiiey are licund up and tied witli a Hercules’ knot; 
indeed, it is said lli.af, if the girdle which wo wear every day is 
tied with a knot of this description, it will he producti\'e of 
certain beneficial cfTects, Hercules having been the first to dis¬ 
cover this fact-' 7 

He .also states that inguinal tuinonr.s could ho 
ured by taking a tliri'ad from a w el), tying seven 
or nine knot.s on it, and tlien fastening it to tlie 
paticnt’.s groin, although it wa.s also ne<tessary to 
mime some widow as each knot was tied.® Agtiin, 
to cure swelling of the groins due to ulcers, tlie 
oatient is directed to insert in tlie .sores three horse 
lairs tied witli as many knots.® In 1718 the 
Parliament of Hordeaux senlemaal an individual 
:o be buried alive for sjircading desolation tlirongh 
i family by means of knotted cords ; and in 8eot- 
and,” Denmark, and Swedenknotted cords are 
till in u.se to protect both men and beasts from 
llness, the numlier of knots being usually three or 
line. In Russia a skein of red wool is w ound about 
he arims and legs to protect the wmarer from fever, 
and nine skeins tied round a child's neck jirotect it 
Tom scarlatina.One of the nio.st common of sucli 
leliefs is that warts may ho cured by tying as 
iiany knots in a string as one has warts, and to 
btairi the ultimate cure either the knots are un- 
oosod or tlie string is thrown away or placed under 
, stone, wlien the lirst person to tread on the stone 
r pick u[) the string ac([uires the warts ; ” or each 
art is to be touched by one of the knot.s.^® In the 
ays wlien the belief in the possiiiility of transfer- 
irig di.sca.se8 to inanimate oujects was prevalent, 
nots were made in the branches or tw igs of trees ; 
he ceremony, being accomjiaiiied by spells, trans- 
erred the di.sea.se to the tree.^® Tor jirotection 
.gainst disease tlie Hos of d’ogoland tie strings 
oiind the different parts of the body.” Knots are 
iven believed to be a protection against dealli 
tself, and the soul cannot leave the body till they 
re loosed,^® 

6. Other beliefs in knots as amulets. —Among 
10 As.syrians the knot was used to prevent tlie 
pirits of the dead from annoying the living, d'o 
.ttain this end, the following directions are given : 

‘ Spill a variegated and a scarlet thread together, and tie seven 
nots in it; thou shalt mix together oil of cedar, spittle of tlie 
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man, the leavened dough, earth from an old grave, a tortoise’s (‘0 
mouth (?), a thorn (?), earth from the roots of the caper earth 
of ants ; thou shall spriokle the knots with this. While thou 
tiest ttiein, thou shall repeat this incantation f(and) bind it] on 
the Uunples [of the man). Thus shall thou tighten it, until the 
darkening of the white part of the face ami the whitening of 
the dark-coloured part of the face takes place.’ i 

To remove a tabu from a man, directions are 
^veri to bind his limbs with a doulile cord of black 
and white threads which has been twisted on a 
spindle ; the cord then appears to be cut by the 
hands of Mardiik, who also releases the man from 
the tabu.2 Evidently a witch eonld cast a tabu on 
a man by tying knots and chanting a spell, for we 
are told that ‘ her knot is Icxised, her sorc'ery is 
brought to naught, and all her charms liirthe 
desert.’* The ancient Hindus believed that knots 
tied in the garments of a traveller would })rotcct 
liim on a dangerous journey ; * and in classical times 
spells wereretnoved liy knots, for Eotronins mentions 
that, in removing a spell from Encolpius, ‘she then 
took from her bosom a web of twisted threads of 
various colours and bound it on my neck.’® Charms 
of many coloured threads were tied on the necks 
of infants to protect them from fascination.® Tlie 
Bamo idea exidains the wearing of the sacred thread, 
KiY janail, by high-caste Hindus. The knots on it, 
known as lJ?'(ihin(i-r/nfnthi, or ‘ the knots of tlie 
Creator,’ repel evil induences, and Muhammadans 
on tlieir birtiidays tie knots in a cord, whicli is 
known as the salqirahy or ‘year knot.’^ 'To drive 
away rain, the Mirzapur natives name twenty-one 
men blind of an eye (and, therefore, ill-oim ned), 
and make twenty-one knots in a cord, ami tie it 
under the eaves of the house.® The tying of knots 
in a string and Bubse(]uently unloosing them to 
raise wind for sailing is a custom coiumoii to many 
fishing people—e. 7 ., Finlanders, Laplanders, Sliet- 
landers, and natives of the Hebriae.s and Isle of 
Man.^^ South African natives before starting on a 
journey will knot a few ])lades of grass so that the 
journey may be pros[)ei'ous,^^ and the knotting of 
grass in a forest is suj)posed by Laos Iiunters to 
prevent otluirs from l)eing successful tlnu'c in the 
pursuit of gaiue.^^ Kussians liave the belief that 
i\nots act as a j)r()tectivo against viohmt death 
from weapons, wliich, as it Avere, are ‘ tied ’ by the 
knots ; and knots also prevent llie <leath of <;attle 
ami peo])le by ‘ binding up ’ the mouths of w'oha^s 
and other ravenous animals—a i)elief which is also 
current in Hulgaria^- and Armenia.^* 

LiterATC gR.— Uoforonoos arc given in the footnotes. Manv 
other ('xainples are cited in J. G. Frazer, Taboo and the Peri/H 
0 / the Soul, London, Dll, pp. L'it'L.'US; and also under artt. 
OiiAKMH AND Amcckts. For Kgvi'tiaii knotted cords (use un¬ 
known) sec Wh M. F. Petrie, Amulets illustrated by the Kgyp. 
Collection in iluiv. Coll., Loiubm, London, 1914, p, 29, and 
plates xvii.-xix. W Al/1 liR J. DlLLINQ. 
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KNOX. — I. Birth and early life, —Neither the 
place nor the date of John Knox’s birth is certain ; 
out GiU’ordgate, a hamlet contiguous w'itli Had¬ 
dington, is the site for wliich most and against 
which least can be said ; and a date helw’een ‘24 
Nov. 1513 and 24 Nov. 1514 (not 1505, as, until 
recently, was u.sually supposed) is most probable. 

Local tradition in favour of (iifTordgate was ok! in 1785 (O. 
Barclay, in Trans. Soc. of Antiq. i. 69; publ. JH.52), and is 
accepted by D. lotting (IPorAjs of Knox, Edinburgh, 1S64 ,^\t. 
xviii,), A. F. Mitcliell (Srnilish Reformation, do. 1900, p. 79), 
and D. Hay Fleming (Oriyinal Secession Mag., 1889). The 
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ancient Registre oi CJenovaand Knox’s contemporary, Archilwild 
Ilanullon {de. Confusione Calvinianm sectix, Pai is,'F>77, p. 04), 
describe him as a native of Haddington, llis dt'si^oialion by 
Peza (leones, ]58(i) as ‘ GifTortiicnsis,' and the btatcinent by 
J. Spottisw'oode (Jlist. of the Church of Scotland [published 
nir..5], ed. 18.^0, ii. i.Su) that he was born in CiifToid, are eon- 
Histent with the above (Lilfordgate being on ttie GifTord Estate), 
but are believe<l by T. Mi:t!rie (Life of John Knox*^, Edinburgh, 
J8;?9) and by »S. Kerr of Vester (u as Kno.t born f) to 
indicate Gillord village, 4 miles from Haddington, as the real 
hirthpluf'c a village, howawer, whicli ajipears in no map older 
tlian the 17th century. 1). IjOuden (g iV/(>r6a7n, ]>ondon, 

1889, pp. 34-.51) advocates .Morham. within Haddington Con- 
stainilury ; and it is favoureil hj P. lliime Brown (Jolui Knox: 
A Rxography, l.omlon, 1895). In tiie 14th cent, tliis parish 
passed liy marriage to the Giffords, and in Knox’s time was 
owned by the Boi liwt ils—which would account host (it is held) 
for Knox’s acknowledgnu'nt (Laing, of Knox, ii. 323) of 

feudal obligation to that family. Put, againvt this view, the 
name Morham was never superseded by Gifford. 

'Ihe two earliest autlioriiies for Knov's birth-yearar© Peter 
Voung^, of Edinburgh, and Theodore Peza, of (ieiieva—both 
personal frienils of the Peformer. Peza slates (leones) that 
Knox died after reacliing the age of 57 ; but Yi'ung’s leslnnony 
that he diefl in hi.s 5‘H)i \car is to he pr' ff'rred us luung < on- 
tiiined in a letter (recent i\ recov»-red) wnt ten from Edinburgh 
expres.sly in answer to P.czi’s imiuiry. The date 1.50.5 (formerly 
ai'c.epted) rests on Spotti.swoixlc's autiioriLv (Hist, of (’hurch 
of Scotland, li. 180), followed by !>. Puchan.'Ln (Pih’ uud Pcath 
of Knox, puhlisheil 1644), who luui access to .spoiliswoode’s 
then unpmhlislHMl MS, .Mi.-lVie found contiriiiut ion ([lerhap.s tiie 
basis) of Spottiswoode's sUitciueiit in the rceoriied eiOraiK'eot 
a John Knox into Glasgow FiiivcrsOy in 1.5'.’,'.*; hut eight John 
Knoxes were students tliere m tlie lOih and I7tli centuries. 

Knox is staliMl by Leza to liavo been a student 
at St. Andre-ws under Jolm Major, wlio was 
sijtled there in 15.31, His student life must have 
Ix'gun imt very long after INitrick Hamilton’s 
maitvrdoni :ii. St. Andrews in 152S, and the w'ords 
in Knox’s History (i. 3G), ‘ wdien those cruel wolves 
bad de'vonred their jirey, there was none within 
St. Andrews who began not to enquire where¬ 
fore was Latriek Hamilton burnt?’ sound like a 
persomil reminiseenee. At any rate Knox was 
probaliiy allected by the martyrdom ; and this, 
along with the tetiching of (l!L\in Logie, who 
lied from St. Andrews about 1534 on ac(‘onnt of 
Ileforined view.s, and also the oath which graduates 
had to take against ‘ liollardism,’ may have led to 
Knox’s non-graduation as Mdfjfstcr Artiam.. On 
the other hand, Major’s inlluence and Knox’s 
keenly patriotic spirit may have keqit him from 
identifying himself with a cause which, in its 
earlier .stages, etime, justly or unjustly, under 
sus[>icion of being associiited with un}>atriotic sub¬ 
servience to I'higland. Knox enteri'd the priest¬ 
hood at some daUi juior to 154H ; and, up to 151;), 
th(*re is no evidtmee of his public sunport of the 
Ktdorni cause. In 1513, however, lu* had received 
a lively impre.ssion of Mie trut h from Friar'rhomas 
William, one of the Kt'gent Arran’s evangelical 
cha})lains ( 1 ). Calderwood, History of thr. Kirk of 
Scotland, i. 155 f.); arul the seed fructified under 
the ministry of (icorge Wishart, who came to 
Fast Lothitin in 1545. Knox, then tutor in 
Hugh Douglas’s family at Longniddry, ‘waited 
on Wishart from tlie iime he came to Lothian,’ 
and attended him in Haddington on the eveuing 
before Wishart’s midnight arrest. I leiicefortli 
Knox was a recognized adherent of t he Kefur- 
mation. 

2 . Call and ministry at St. Andrews. — The 

assassination of Beaton in May 1516 was condoned 
by Knox as a ‘godly fact,’ justilital by the failure 
of the civil authority to punish tlie Cardinal’s 
illegal opiiression. He had no .scruple, therefore, 
about taking refuge from peril in the Castle of 
St. Andrews held by the consnirators and other 
opponents of the Koinan Catholic religion, kroni 
the Ca.stle congregation, led by John Rough, an 
evangelical preacher, he accepted a solenin call to 
the Reformed ministry, kroni the piiljiit of the 
Parish Church he declared that the evil lives 
of the clergy (from popes downward), corrupt 
Roman doctrine, unscriptural enactments, and 
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blasphemous papal pretensions proved that the ^'^con|,nc|;ation3 of fellow-exiles. In 

Churchof Kome\vas‘not the body ot Christ, but J in March 1554, to 

the whore of Babylon,' ‘.A pnea Pn !|hh of I'untan tendency, u.sing 

professed ’ Keformed doctrine at bt. Andiews , and '"f! l^hook of his own based on Calvin’s Liturgy. 

holy Comnninion was celebrated for the first time however, of otlier exiles, 

piibiiely in Scotland aceordiiih'to a llefoiined iitual. i s - 1 f)... nf Kd ward Vl/s Second Prayer 


publicly in Scotland according' to a iCelormea rimaj. 1 he Kd ward Vl/s Second Prayer 

What Ld hitherto been only a Protestant move- in Knox’s w/th- 


sown based on Calvin’s Liturgy, 
rival, however, of otlier exiles, 


eallevs. iDieppe, nc ^ ; C 

Ministry in Engfland.— After eighteen months community of 800 members. Ills stay at Geneva 

of toil and tribulation as a galley bond.sman, Knox was the most peaceful and perhaps the happiest 

wan r«Ioasf‘d throuL>h the KriLdish Government’s period of his ministry. ‘ 1 he Church or Geneva, 


was released through the Kngiish Government’s 
intervention. Gratitude to liis liherator.s and the 
impracticability, then, of elfective ministry in 
Scotlarni imluced him to settle in Ihighind, where 
Archhishoj) Cranmer and Protector Somerset were 


he writes in 1556, ‘is the most perfect school of 
life since the days of the Apostles.’ bellowship 
with Calvin was a joy and a strengtli, an educa¬ 
tion and an incentive. To Geneva, in Sept. 1556, 


accompli.shing’, under Kdward VI., a more real I he brought his wife, Marjory Howes, whom Calvin 
lieformat ion than that of Henry Vlll. In Herwick de.scribes as ‘ suavi.s.sinia ; her mother had been a 
(1549-51) Knox ministered to a congregation con- I devoted member of Knox’s Herwick flock. Mrs. 
sisting of garrison and citizens, using a Puritan Knox died in Dec. 1560. In Geneva were born 
form of .service. The Communion ollice was largely his sons Nathanael and Elcazar, who entered 
borro\A’ed from Swiss sources, and the practice of Cambridge University after their father’s death ; 
kneeling was discontinued as a symbolical eii* the latter became vicar of Clacton Magna in 1587. 
dorsement of the Adoration of the Host. During Among notable members of Knox’s Geneva con- 
this Jh'rwick ministry he publicly testilied against gregation were Miles Coverdale, William Whit- 
the ‘idolatry’ of the Mass before the ecclesi- tingham, and t-wo future prelates, Hentham and 
astical ‘ Council of the North,’ and vindicated the Pilkington (afterwards bisliops respectively of 
Puritan position that ‘all worshipping invented Lichliekl and Durham). 

by the brain of man, without Gods expre.ss com- 5 . First return to Scotland.—'I'he anxiety of tin* 
mand, is idolatry.’ Such acTion and testimony Kegtuit Mary of Guise to .secure tlie marriage of 
justify Carlyle's designation of Knox a.s ‘the her (laughter, Mary Stuart, to the Daujihm of 
Chief Priest and Pounder’of English Puritanism France led her to court the favour of Scottish 
{Heroes and Hero-worship, London, 1872 , p. 132). Protestant nobles, and to adopt .a tolerant re¬ 
in 1551 he was promoted to Newcastle, and in ligiou.s policy which encouraged Knox to visit 
1552 he became one of six royal cliaplains, who Scotland in iSept. 1555. In districts where inllu- 
also itinerated on behalf of the Peform cause, ential laymen gave him support, particularly ^V’e.st 
He declined the bishopric of Koche.ster, not owing liothian and Midlothian, Forfar.shire, Ayrshire, 
to any objection to episcopacy in itself, but and Strathclyde, he propagated Kefonned doc- 
because he disapproved of ‘ your prowde prelates’ trine and persuaded Protestant leaders to abstain 
great dominions and charge (impos.sible by one from Ma.ss and to celebrate Holy Communion with 
man to be discharged)’ (Laing, v. 518). As a a Kefonned ritual. Scottish Protestants thus ac- 
patriotic Scot, moreover, he would bo reluctant quired courage and consolidation. Knox even 
to undertake responsibilities whicdi might debar made a bold attempt to win tlie Regent by a con- 


him from eventual service to his native land, ciliatory letter in which he praises her‘moderation 
Partly through Knox’s influence, sitting at Com- and clemency.’ In vain ; sue treated his elaborate 
munion was favoured by many ; and in Edward’s address as a ‘pasquil.’ The Bishops cited him to 


munion was favoured by many ; and in Edward’s 
Second Prayer Hook, while kneeling was retained, 
the existing rubric was inserted at Knox’s insti- 


address as a ‘pasquil.’ The Bishops cited him to 
trial for heresy at Edinburgh in May 1556, and 
Knox arrived to meet his accusers ; but they re- 


gation (J. Foxe, Acts and Monuments, vi. 510; ceived no support from the Regent, and departed 
P. Lorimer, John Knox and the Church of Eng- from the charge on the ground of some alleged 
land, London, 1875, pp. 99-107), declaring that informality. On the very day appointed for his 
by kneeling no adoration is intended either of the trial Knox preached to a larger congregation than 
sacramental elements or of Christ’s ‘natural fle.sh ever before had listened to him. An appeal, how- 
and blood.’ At Edward’s death Knox not only ever, in midsummer, from his Geneva ilock, and 
took no part in the plot to enthrone Lady Jane the conviction that the Reform cau.se, strengthened 
(^rrey, but, Royal Chaplain, prayed publicly for by his visit, might now be better served by his 
‘our Sovereign Lady Queen Mary,’ and besought withdrawal for a time to prevent the resumption 
God to ‘repress the pride of them that would of persecution, led to his return to Geneva. 


rebel.’ When the Queen’s policy of persecution, 6 . Final return to Scotland and accomplishment 
however, became assured, Knox crossed over to of the Reformation (1559-60).—In Dec. 1557 there 
Dieppe early in 1554. ‘ My prayer,’ he writes, was drawn up at Edinburgh, largely through the 

‘is that I may be restoirit to the battell again’ absent Reformer’s stimulating influence, the first 


Final return to Scotland and accomplishment 


(Laing, iii. 154 L). 


absent Reformer’s stimulating influence, the first 
Scottish ‘Covenant,’ an organized Protestant 


4 . Leader and pastor of Protestant exiles on league for defence against religious despotism 
the Continent (1554-59).—Knox’s exile was no and for the advancement of the Reform cause, 
period of inactivity. He not only accomplished This movement, along with Mary Stuart’s mar- 
much literary work,^ and kept liimself in constant riage to the Dauphin in 1558, and the consequent 
touch, through correspondence, with reforming removal of the Regent’s motive for toleration, led 
, _. ^ ^ . to renewed persecution ; and the Scottish Re- 

Tills incliKied his First Flast of the Triunpet against the formers realizinn' their need of Knox invited him 
Monstruous Regiment [i.e. Rule] of Women, his Appellation realizing Uieir neeu Ol Jxnox, inviteu nim 

against the Scottish IIierarchy, a Brief Exhortation to England, return. He arrived at an opportune moment, 

a. magnum opus oil Predestination. ' on 2nd May 1559. Four notable preachers— 
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Harlaw, Willock, Christison, and Methven—had 
been cited to Stirling on 10th May to answer the 
charge of unauthurized and heretical ministrations, 
in rebellious dehancc of the Privy Councirs pro¬ 
hibition. Por non-aopearance they were de(darcd 
to be outlaw.s, and the raising of an army of 8000 
(partly PremP) by the Regent provoked the gather- 
ing of a Protestant h(;.st. A trilling incident pre¬ 
cipitated the conllict. (3n 11th May Knox preached 
in St. John’s Church, Perth, against the ‘idolatry’ 
of the Mass. While the congregation were dis- 
per.sing, a priest began the celebration of what 
Knox had l)een denouncing. A lad protested loudly, 
was st ruck by the irritated celebrant, and retali¬ 
ated by throwing a stone which broke an image. 
It was as if a lighted match had been applied to a 
heaj) of combustibles. Wide-.spread ‘purging’ of 
churches and demolition of monasteries ensued. 
After temporary truces and finitless attemj>ts at 
compromise, the Regent, supported by Prance, and 
the R(;formers, by l^bigland, carried on civil war 
which terminated only with the Regent’s death 
in June 1560. Knox took a leading part in the 
conflict as preacher and counsellor. A signiheant 
sermon at St. Andrews on the ‘Cleansing of the 
Temple’; another in St. Giles vindicating the 
Reformers’ aim as being not any alteration of 
autboiil-y, but the reformation of religion and 
sm>])rcssion of idolatry ; an Cixtensive itinerancy 
for the enlightenment of the people and the estab¬ 
lishment ot a Reformed minist ry in chief centres ; 
an importfint share in the negotiations whicJi issuc(l 
in tiie alliance between the ScottiNh Reformers and 
the English Governimmt; a signal service at Stirling 
after a defeat by the Prencli army, wlnm the de¬ 
pressed s)»iritR of the Reformers were ‘ wondrously 
re-erected’ by Knox's inspiring aHsurance that 
their cause must an<I shall prevail because ‘it is 
the eternal truth of the eternal (fod’—these are 
some of the Reformer’s contributions to the Reform 
movement during that critical time (Laing, i. 348, 
365, 471, vi. 30, 56, 78). The Ivcgent’s dying 
counsel to both sid(?s w-as to procure the with¬ 
drawal of both the English and the Prcn(;h armies. 
This was ell'e.ctod ; and the settlement of Scottish 
ecclesifustical allairs was left to the Instates of the 
realm. The issue was the establishment of Pro- 
testjintism as t he national religion by the (Conven¬ 
tion (a virtual ])arliam(mt) of Aug. 1560, so far at 
least as this was constitutionally possible in the 
absence of monarch and regent. 

To Knox and live colhuigues was entrusted the 
comjjosition of a Confession of Faith ; the outcoim; 
was the ‘ Scots Confession,’ which held the held 
until it was superseded by that of Westminster. 
Inferior in logical precision to its successor, (he 
older Confession is superior in theological breadth 
and spiritual warmth (see art. Confessions, vol. 
iii. p. 872). Knox and his associates drew up a 
CJiurch polity embodied in the First Book of 
Discipline. It recognizes five classes of ollice- 
bearers—superintendent, mini.ster, elder, deacon, 
and reader. J’he lirst ohice was apfiarently a 
tentative arrangement, wdiose continuance or dis¬ 
continuance might depend on its ehcctiveiies.s or 
otherwise; gradually it disappeared ; the readers 
were a temporary institution until sufheient minis¬ 
ters became available. The Church courts were 
the Kirk Session, Synod, and General A.'^scmbly ; 
tlie Presbytery was developed after Knox’s death. 
Worship was regulated by his Book of Common 
Order. A school as well os a church was to be 
established in every parish, and a ‘college’ in 
every ‘ notable town,’ at which preparation was 
to bo provided for the University, i he Book of 
Discipline anticipated modern legislation by advo¬ 
cating compulsory education. 1 lie patrimony of 
the Church, which, prior to the Reformation, 
VOL. VII. —4^ 


included nearly half the property of the realm, 
was to he expendiul on the maintenance of the 
ministry, the education of the young, and (he 
relief of the poor ; but unfortunately, notwitli- 
standing Knox’s indignant protest, tlie Scotlish 
landowners ‘greadelie gTip])ed to the posscssiouis 
of the Kirk’ (lining, ii. 128), which had to be 
content with a sixth of her ancimit patriiminy. 

7. Knox and Queen Mary.—'I’hc young (Queen’s 
return in 1561 and the permission of the otherwise 
interdicted Mass in the private chapel at Holy- 
rood tilled Knox with anxiety. He declared from 
the pnl[)it that ‘one Messo was more fearful to him 
then gif ten tlionsand armed enemyes war ... in 
the Realme’ {ib. 276). His first interview with 
Mary deepened his solicitude. The chief subject 
of conversation was (he right of subjects to resist 
their princes, particnlariy in the religions sphere. 
‘God commandis snl)j<'i!is to obey thair Princes,’ 
said Mary ; ‘ think ye that subji'clis liaviug power 
may resist thair Piinces?’ Knox, longbefoi c, had 
learned from John Major the primiplc oi con¬ 
stitutional monarchy, and he rcjtlied : ‘ Yf Princes 
exceed tliair boundis, and dongainst (hat w’baii foir 
they should b(^ obcye<l, . . . (lud may be resisted.’ 

‘ I perceave (hat niy subject is shall obi'y you, and 
not me,’said the Queen. ‘My tiavell,’ responded 
Knox, ‘is, that boytli princes and snbjectis obey 
God.’ He closed llu* interview with tlie loyal 
]>rayer that Mary might ])e ‘as blessc.d wilbin the 
(^mlmoun-^\ oaltli ol Scut bir.d as ever l)(d)oi a was in 
the Gommoun-wcaltb of Israeli’; but Ini staled to 
friends liis convict ion, ‘ yf thair ])e not in hir a juoud 
mynd, a crafty witt, and ane indurat liearte against 
Go<l and his trenth, iny judgment faileth me' {ib. 
277-2S(;). This lirst en(‘ounU;r fairly exemplities 
their relations. Knox in Ins bearing towards t he 
(^ne.en nnite<l on the whole tlie courtesy of a gentle¬ 
man with tlie lirm and .somet imesstern mainl ciiane.e 
of his right as a ‘ nrolitahle inemher within (he 
eommonwealtli ’ publicly to criticize hi.s sovereign’s 
doings, csp(3(*.ialiy in religious eonecrus. At (heir 
la.st recorded meeting, in ].)ec. 1563, wlnm Knox 
appeared before the C^ueen and her t'onncil to 
answer the (diarge of ‘convoking the licyes’ wit li¬ 
mit her autliority, he uttered the menioraljle mani¬ 
festo ; ‘ I am in t he ])lacc quliair I am (imiiamiir of 
eon.sciem'e to speik t he treutli; and t bairfoir I speik. 
The treutli I s}»eik ini)mng it qnlioso list’ [ib. 4t)H). 

8 . Knox and the Protestant statesmen.— Amid 
general agriHunent between Knox and lay Re¬ 
formers on the vital questum of detbroning the 
Roman Catholic and establishing a Protestant 
(Juircli, tln'.ro was serious disagreemmit as to 
important details. I’lie diU'erence e.onsistc.d eliietly 
in the familiar divergence between principle and 
expediency. While Knox was against the tolera¬ 
tion of tlie Mass even in the C^ueen’s private ehajiel, 
Moray and Maitland tliouglit this a elieap price 
to pay for Mary’s acquiescence in i’rolestant 
supremacy. Knox empliasized the necessity of 
free Assemblies: ‘Take from us the frimdom of 
As.semhlics, and you take from us the lAangeh’ 
The J’rote.stant stati'smen, esjiecially Maitland, 
.saw in the freedom of convocation and enactment 
a periloui^ imperiimi in impm io. Knox (b^manded 
the legalizing of Hie Book (f Disripline by royal 
and jiarlianientary endorsement; (lie lay leaders 
of the Reformation resisted Hie < laim alike as an 
occasion of rupture between (diurcli and land¬ 
owners and as a dangerous aggrandizement of 
ecclesiastical wealth and power. There was never 
much love to lose between Knox and Maitland, 
but the temporary estrangement between Knox aiul 
Moray ( 1563 - 05 ), Hie inniH'diate occasion of wldcli 
was Hie latter’s unwillingness to ])ress the Cjiiecn 
formally to recognize the Reformed as the National 
Church, caused a painful breach between two men 
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who had regarded each other with esteem an 
affection. The breach was closed about the tim 
of the Queen’s marriage to Darnley, when th 
statesman (who oj>jtosed it) became an exile, an 
the Reformer the leader of a depressed Churcl 
Common misfortune lielped to lieal discord. ^ 
When Mary’s mad marriage with her husband’, 
murderer alienated the national sentiment and le( 
to her enforced abdication, Knox and the Regen 
Moray co-operated loyally in securing the fu‘ 
establishment of Protestantism, a guarantee 
against the accession of any non-reforrned sove 
reign, and more adequate maintenance of r 
Protestant ministry. To Knox Moray’s tragi 
death was not only a great public calamity, but j 
heavy personal bereavement ; and ids funera, 
sermon, from the significant text, ‘ Blessed are 
the dead which die in tlie Lord,’ nioved a vas* 
.congregation to tears (Calderwood, Hist. ii. 526). 

9 . Last years and death.— The eventide o: 
Knox’s life was clouded with trouble. Moray’s 
removal strengthened the i)arty which favourei' 
Mary's restoration ; and somci influential men now 
seceded to it, including Maitland and Kirkcaldy 
of (Trange. On the other hand, the Regent’s 
party, to which Knox loyally adhered, .strained 
the fidelity of the Reformer and others by Onerci- 
less devouring’ of the Church’fi patrimony and 
oppressive interference with her liberty. When 
to these troubles was addf^d in 1570 a .stroke of 
af)opIexy, Knox was persuaded to leave Edinburgh 
for the quieter environment of St. Andrews, wbei(* 
be remained for half a year. He describes himself 
as there ‘ lying half-dead,’ but he did not cease 
from preacliing. 

Ife tiad tiO be ‘lifted to the pnipif,' writes James Melville, 
an wilness {Memoinf, n. rC'), ‘wlioreho to lean at 

his first entry ; tmt ere he tiad done, he was hko to ding that 
pulpit in blads and flee out of it.’ 

During his residence in St. Andrews took place 
tliat introduction of a modilied ejdscopate into 
the Reformed S(u.)ttisli (,’liurcli vhicb became the 
fruitful source of discord, dcspoti.sni, and rebellion. 
Knox did not protest against episcopacy in itself; 
but he warned tlie (duircli of tli(‘abuses to whicli 
it might lead, and sugg'csted safeguards against 
tile a{)}»ointmerit of unqiialilied iierson.s and tlie 
sirnoniacal alienation rd' ecclesiastical property to 
secular use. fri autumn he returned to hidiriburgh 
—to die ; but two notable functions he livml to 
di.scliargr^ : his sr^nnoii after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, when he tliMiouneful ‘that mur¬ 
derer tlie Iving of France’ in the white heat of 
righteous indignation, and his last pulpit service on 
9th November, when James Lawson was inducted 
a.s his successor, and when Knox with ‘ weak voice’ 
])ut fervent heart ‘ prayed that any gift which he 
had possessed’ might he l>e.slow(>tl on his sucee.s.sor 
‘ lOtX) fold ’ (R. Jkanrmtyne, Mcmoj'iales, ji. ‘281). 

A ‘last good night’ to tlu^ elders and deacons of 
8t. (Hies; a solemn and adectionate (lodsjieed to 
his colleague; farewell interviews and me.ssages, 
in particular a meeting with Morton whom he 
su{)j)orted but did not love, and an as.surance of 
divine merev to Kirkcaldy whom he loved but 
opposed ; a (lying prayer for ‘the troubled Kirk’ ; 
a (lying vision of the ‘ beleetable Land’; and a last 
request tx) liis devoted young wife^ to read the 15th 
chapter of 1st Corintliian.s, ‘where,’ he said, ‘I 
first cast anchor’--these are some of the chief 
incidents of the Reformer’s latest hours {ib. p. 
288 f.). He was buried in what was then the 
eliurcdiyard of St. Giles, at or near the spot after¬ 
wards indicated by bis initials between tne church 
and Parliament House. As the remains were laid 

1 Maryaret Stewart, daughter of IjOrd Ochiltree, to w'hom 
Knox was married in The youngest of their three 

flaugiiters, K,li7.abelh, became th# wife of the celebrated John 
VVelcii, uiinisltT of Ayr. 


in the grave, Morton uttered his disinterested wit¬ 
ness: ‘Here lyetli a man who in bis life never 
feared the face of man’ (J, Melville, 717 
p. 60). This panegj^ic indicates what in Knox’s 
character most impressed his coiitem[)oraries. But 
beneath this fearlessne.ss towards men was his 
steadfast faith in God, and in his own call to be 
God’s servant. Knox was intolerant towards 
Romanists as well as Romanism ; but we must 
remember the great difference between the Roman 
Church of Scotland in the 16tb cent, and in the 
20th. He was a stern man wlien conscience de¬ 
manded severity ; but there was in him a vein of 
temiemess and sympathy of which life-long conllict 
did not deprive him. VV^e catch a glimpses of tliis 
side of his character in the almost intolerable pain 
which (as he told the Queen) he felt when con¬ 
strained to punisli his children ; in the yearnings 
of a wounded yet nlfectionate spirit which are 
reveab‘d in his liitter to Moray at the time of their 
(juarrel; and in the solicitude which he manifested 
on his deathbed for the .salvation of Kirkcaldy, his 
antagonist but former friend. Knox’s unreserved 
s(df-dedieation—at once patriotic and devout—to 
the Scotti.sh Reformation contrasts well with the 
defective patrioti.sm and ignoble self-seeking of 
some of his fellow-labourers, who readied spoil from 
the Cliiireh’s heritage. His incessant and devoted 
labours after Ids final return to Scotland, notwitli- 
tanding ‘a weak and fragile body,’ his courageous 
maintenance of divine truth, by voice and pen, 
before high and low, and his heroic faith through 
\vhi(‘h the faith of others was sustained, in tlie 
.wentual triumpli of Protestantism, justify the 
dstorian Fronde’s judgment that ‘ no grander 
igiire can be found, in the entire history of the 
Beforrnation in this island, than that of Knox’ 
History of England, London, 1856-70, x. ‘155). 
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KODAS.— See Munpas. 

KOL, KOLARIAN.—* Kol ’ and ‘ Kolarian ’ are 
Tins applied to a race and a group of languages 
poken oy people found on the Vindhyan-Kaimur 
ill range, which tlanks the (ranges valley to the 
x)uth in N. India. The origin of those names 
resents many difficult questions. Skr. kola means 
a hog,’ and, according to some authorities, the 
rihal designation is a term of contempt applied by 
le early Hiiffiiis to the dark-skinniui aborigines. 
Vecording to Jellinghaus {ZE iii. [1871] 326), the 
k'ord means ‘pig-killer’ ; but it is more probably, 
keGraon ((/.'(b), a variant of horo, the Muiida term 
>r ‘man’ (H. H. Risley, TC, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 

01 ; E. T. Dalton, Descript. Ethnology of Bengal, 
o. 1872, p. 178). The term Kola used in the 
Tarivam^a and other Puranas (J. Muir, Grig, 
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Skr. Texts, ii.» [1874] 422 ; H. H. Wilson, X'iskhu 
Purdha, Lon<lon, 1864-77, iii. 293) is snpposeU to be 
applied to the Karnata or Kanarese peojile ; but it 
seems more jprohable that it refers to the N. tribe 
(R. Caldwell, Comparative, Graimiiar of Dravidian 
Languages'^, Lontfon, 1875, Introd. p. 18). The 
origin of the term Kolarian is more remarkable. 

F. Wilford tried to show {Asiatic Researches, ix. 
[1809] 92) that ‘Colar’ was the oldest name of India, 
this hypothesis being based on a jmssagein psendo- 
Flutarch {de Fiuviis, iv. 1) whi(‘h speaks of a 
nymph Kalauria in connexion with the origin of 
the Ganges. The use of the term Kolarian to de- 
signate this people and their language is due to 

G. Campbell [JASBe xxxv. pt. ii. [18G6], supple¬ 
ment, p. 27 f.), and was adoi)ted by Dalton and 
other ethnologists, but was repudiated by Kisley 
on anthro})ometrie grounds ; 

‘Another Ihoorv of the orig-in of the Dravidians was adopted 
by Sir William Hunter in the account of the non-Aryan races of 
India K^iven hy him in The Indian Emjdre. Aco.or(iin^' to this 
view there are two branches of the Dravidians—the Kolari:ini*i, 
epeakin;^ dialects allied to Mundari, and the r)ravidian8 proper, 
whose lanjfua><-03 belong to the Tamil family. The former 
entered India from the North-lCast and occupied the northern 
portion of the Vindhya table-land. There they were con¬ 
quered and split into fragmejits by the main body of Dravidians 
who found their way into the Punial) through the North- 
Western passes and pressed forward towards the Soutli of 
India. The basis of this theory is obscure. Its account of the 
l^ravidians seems to rest upon a supposed affinity between the 
Brahui dialect of Baluchistan and the languages of .Southern 
India; while the hypothesis of the Nortli-Kastcrn origin of the 
Kolarians depends on the fancied recognition of Mongolian 
characteristics among the people of Clu'ta Nag)mr. Put in the 
first place the distinction octween Kolarians and l>ravidia!is is 
purely linguistic, atid does not correspond to any ^lih'cicnc .s of 
physical type. Secondly, it is extremely improhuhle that, a 
large body of very black and conH)VM'U()UHiy long-hca<ied (\ pc.s 
should have come from the one region of the earlh whirh is 
p('oplcd exchisively In races with broad lu'ads arid .\cllo\v com- 
jdexions. Witli this wc may di.smiss tiic theory wliich assigns 
a trans-IIimalayan origin to the Drax idians’/icpcrf of 
India, 1901, i. 508, The Peojde of India, Calcutta, 1905, p. 
46 f.). 

The qu(‘stion ba.s as.sumed another form as the 
result of lingui.stic researches. The original sub¬ 
stratum of tlui type of languages now known as 
Mon-Khmer is found to have 

‘ covered a wide area, larger than the area covered by many 
families of languages in India at the present flay. Languages 
with t-hi.s ('oiiirnon Kiibstratiim aro now .spoken, not only in the 
mod(‘rn Province of Assam, in Burma, Siam, (kitnbodia and 
Annum, but also the whole of (Vntral India as far west 

as the Berars. It is a far cry from Coi hin China to Niinar, 
and yet,, even at tlie present day, the coitreidcnces between 
(lie language of the |{(irkus [sec Kcckih] of the latter 
District and the Annamese of ([oehin t’hina are strikingly 
obvious to any student of language who turns his attention 
to them' (D. A. Grierson, Litujxfistic Survei^ of India, ii. |Cal- 
cutta, 1904] p. 2, iv. [1906] ‘Mund.a and Dravidian Languages,’ 
p. 2fr.). 

Furtlmr, many (3tlinologdst.s are not j)repared to 
admit Risley’s doedrine of tlie uniformity of the 
liracliye.eplialic type in trains-Himalaya {JUAl 
xlii. f 1912] 450 ff.) ; and the origin of the Murnla- 
sjieakirig races i.s now attrihuted to the arrival of 
tlie fir.st of three great inva.sioTus of Further India 
from the eastern uplands of Central Asia. It is 
improbable that the wide distribution in N. India 
of languages of the Mhn-Klimcr type could have 
occurred in any other wav than by an emigration 
of these people from Further India. Tlie identity 
of physical type between the Kolarians and the 
Dravidians may be the result of contact metamor¬ 
phosis and the control of a common environment. 
The latest authority, A. Raines {Ethnography 
{-GIAP ii. 5], Strassburg, 1912, p. 3), thus sums 
up the question : 

‘Tlie other race, to which the title of K51 or Munda is gene¬ 
rally attached, is not known .south of the forest Belt, in which 
it is at the present lime concentrated under its distinctive 
tribal appellations. Formerly, however, it was spread over the 
whole of the great plains of Upper India, and, i^ording to 
recent philological uiscoveries, it is akin, at least in language, 
to communities now settled on the borders of Assam, and far 
to the east of the Bay of Bengal. Some investigators, indeed, 
Bp»*ead its former habitat over a still wider area. In the east 
Rwd north-east of India, however, it« identity has been ob¬ 


scured, if not obliterated, by the luccesaive immiCTations of 
people of Mongoloidic race from eastern Tibet and the hea<i 
waters of the great Chinese rivers, whose main streams of 
migration have sought the sea by the valleys of the Irftwadt, 
Salwin, and Mekhong. In the Gangetic plain the type is trace¬ 
able throughout the population, slightly, indeed, along the 
Jamnii, hut more distinctly as the east is approaclied, and 
almost everywhere more (prevalent as th* social position is 
lower. This graduation is due to miscegenation between the 
Kol, who, as far as ethnography is concerned, may be considere<l 
the autochthonous inhabitants of these tracts, and a taller and 
fairer race, which entered India hy the passes of the north-west 
or the plains of Baluchistiln.' 

See also artt. Mui^pXs and Oraons. 

Litkraturr.— In addition to the authorities quoted In the 
article, see G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Rharatavar^a or 
India, Westminster, ISPS, p. 121 IT. ; W. Crooke, TO, do. 1896, 
iii. 294 fT. On the .Mon-Khmfw miestion, W. W. Skeat and 
C. O. Blagdeii, Vagan Races tf the Malay Peninsula, Ivoridon, 
1906, ii. 4:{9fT, ; Census Reports, 1011, Assam, 1. 96, Burma, i. 

207f.,20iff. VV. Crooke. 

KORAN.~See Qur’an. 

KOREA.—I'lie Korean Peninsula, very inoun- 
taiuouB and well watered, projects from the con¬ 
tinent towards Japan. On tlie north it adjoins 
the wood(‘d mountains of Manchuria, and tlie 
jilain of Ryao, which has always been a cause of 
contention to tlui (diinese, the hunters of the 
nordi-east, the 8)iei)hords of the north-west (tlie 
Manclin.s), and tlic Mongols (or their predecessors); 
on tlic soutli-west side it stretches well into the 
vicinity of Shantung and Central China; the 
southcrncxtrcmitycomesclo.se to Tsushima; hut 
( he uor( h-castern coast, on the Sea of Japan, is 
somewhat inhospitable. 

1. History.—The hi.story of Korea may bo ex¬ 
tra! ted from the above remarks : its neiglihours, 
when more advanced or stronger, have prevailed 
over it hy virtue of their civilization, and have 
oflen brought it into snhjeidion hy force of arms ; 
at some rare intervals it has lived its own lifth 
Its unity wa.s hroiiglit about with difllculty. Its 
entrance into history was about the time when it 
was invaded lirst hy (Jiincse and then hy Japanese, 
wliile the natives settled down as indejiendeiit: 
kingdoms, Kokiirye in the north-west, Paikehei 
in the sonth-wc'st., Silla in tlie south-east., Karak 
Ixd.ween the two latter—to say nothing of (he 
trilui.s of the Yei on the Sea of Jaj>an, ami (he 
kingdom of Puye situated in the (Country whii li 
is now Manchuria. At last, throngli the assist¬ 
ance of Cliina, a union was a(;coniplislied in tlie 
interest of Silla (GGS) and in opposition to Jai)an. 
'To that southern kingdom suciaictled tlie kingdom 
of Korye (918), and then that of (diosen (1592); 
the latter was absorbed hy Japan in the year 1910. 

2. Nature-worship.—Numerous fa(tts indicate 
that earlier than tlie Korye dynasty there was a 
nature-religif>n whose traces are still visibles to-day. 
Sacriiices to luuiven were oli'ered hy tlie kings or 
tlie peo])Ie in Silla, Paikelici, Kokurye, and Puy<N 
ami among the Yei. LIn<ler the dynasty of Korye 
the woisliip of heaven was celebrated by the king, 
altlioiigh he was a vassal of tlie Fnifieror ; tin; 
rites had prohaVdy become Chinese, and the place 
of the ceremony was, as in China, a round knoll. 
Tlie first sovereigns of the Chosen dynasty kept 
up these old rites. As early as the reign of Tln\i- 
cliong, in 1410, 1411, and 1414, debate hatl arisen 
regarding the right of the king of Korea to celc;- 
hrate a sacrifice which the Chinese rituals reserved 
for the Emperor, Suppressed, then le-i'Htahlished, 
the sacrifice to heaven does not reapjiear after 
1457 until 1897, when Korea was iridejiendent and 
known as the Knipiro of Tai-lian. 

Worship of the sun, moon, and stuis existed in 
Silla and in Kokurye, and is found again during 
the Korye dynasty. In the last-mentioned period, 
and also in tliat of Chosen, mention is made of 
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altars dedicated to the stars ; at l he.se altars ofrer_ 
an(i prayors were I)urno(i. In tlio niKiule oi 
the 15th cent these ceremonies, Taoist in char- 


The worship of dead kings in Kokurye is thus 

*The.'lrd year of king: Tai-nni-sin (a. a 20), the temple of the 
first ancestor, king Tong-myeng (37-19 n.c.), was bujJt. The 


acter, were suppressed ; like the saerilices to heaven, Qj^ncae historians confirm the existence of this worship: 

th«‘V did not conform to tliC strict orthodoxy of ‘They have two temples for the spirits; one is called the 
ttiey (iHt not coniorm to j y represented by a carved wooden .mage of a 

Confucianism. , , * a i woman * thCother is called the spirit of Ko-tcung (or, ratlier, 

In th(‘ kingdom of Silla, at a period when the spirit which ruse to the heights) ; they say he is Si-cho, son 


they did not conform to tJic strict ortnoaoxy oi 
Confucianism. 

In Mm kingdom of Silla, at a period when tlie 
Ciiinc^c civilTzation had already nenetrated, the 
sacriliccs in connexion wiMi agriculture kept their 
national character; tliey took place three times 
a yi'ar- in spi ing, .summer, and autumn. 

Om* of Mie must inpiortant points in the ancient 
leligimi was the wor.shi)) of mountains, rivers, and 
seas. 'I'Ik' Soei Ink S(t koii gives a list of the holy 
})iac('s of t li(“ kingdom of Silla, classified into three 
gronjis, accoiding to tlndr importance. Under the 
dynast y of Chosen, sacriliees were regularly olfered, 
someliines at the places consecrated hy trailition, 
sumeMmes at a mountain- or river-altar (after 
1105 (lie altars ha<l odii'ial guardians). 'I'lie 
regulat ions of 1866 include ritual rules along with 
a kind of saci-ed geograjihy. fn sjiite of the 
intolerance of the Confueianists, xvlio have gradu¬ 
ally ('Haiaal so many traces of the ancient Ixdiefs, 
this worship has survived. It is very deep-rooted 
among the peojile ; (here is hardly a sacreil rnoun- 
tfiin wliere some sanctuary is not to be found, dedi- 
c.ated to the spirit of tlie place or to a Uuddhaas 
its suhstitute. At every important or dillicult 
pass there is a sacred tree, at (he foot of which 
each passtn-hy lays a pebble ; some travellers tear 
strifis from tlieir garments and tie (hem to (he 
branches ; the devout present rice. Similar ofler- 
ings arc made at the fords and at the (sldies of 
the rivers, d'he great (roes, the itiinjrk (gigantic 
sta(u(‘s, n(;rhaps Uiiddhist in origin, xvhicli occur 
in fairly large numhers), and the posts pain((*d red, 
with the tojis roughly representing a Inunan liead, 
aie (he objects of a similar devo(ion. 

A last mark of the ancient religion has reference 
to rilual purity. At the beginning of each year 
Miere wau'e gmieral sacriliees of juopUiation and 
purilication ; these were oll'ercd also in time of war ; 
nnd at such (inn.’s all rejoicings were forbidden. 
Ihaetices analogous to that great annual fiurilica- 
(-ion may be found in the feudal China of the 
Cheu and in ancient dajian. In the modern 
Chinese xvorship, fasting and the washing of 
hands >vhich ]»rec(’des every s<aeritice have not so 
general a signilieamu;. ddie use of pnrilicalions 
and of public prayers on llic (amasion of calami¬ 
ties, lircs, and invasions is often noted even durifig 
the period of Koryig under names which recall the 
dapanese Ohobdrahi. The people ohservasl a cus¬ 
tom of the same nature ; each year, on tlie 15th 
day of the 6th moon, they went to wash their luiir 
at the river in order to remove all misfortunes; 
then they gathered together to drink and make 
merry. 

3. Ancestor-worship. —The Snni kitk sa keui 
assigns a remote origin to the worship of the 
royal ancestors of Silla. 


the spirit which ruse to thehoiyhts); tney H.ay ne is .u, suu 
of thesiMiitof huve. t'or each teiiiplo they have established 
officials, and send men to f,niard them. These would be the 
daujrhter of the god of the river and Chumong. 

The last plira.se, added by the author of the Sarri 
kxik sa ke.ui, indicates very precisely that Kokurye 
adored their first king ami his mother; the legend 
of these two personages, recorded in the kani kuk 
sa keiii and in the inscription of 414 of Kokurye, 
testifies that Si-elio (Chumong, the king 1 ong- 
myeng) and his motlKw were horn in Piiye ; JSi-eho 
did not die a nal iiral (b'atli, lint disappeared, rising 
up to lieaven, xvlienee the name Ko-teung. 

The worship of (he founder of (he dynasty is 
likewise observed in Paikehei and in Karilk. 

Since the 10th cent., at least, the worship of 
the royal ancestors has Ix'en (diinese as regards 
formnbe and rites ; and since the year 988 the 
Korean rituals have been directly insjiired by 
Chinese rituals. The formalities of aneestor- 
worshij> have been extended, in accordance with 
Cliinese principles, to the worsliip of all snirits, 
(Generally a wooden tablet is inscribed witli the 
name of the spirit; the tablet represents hiin or 
acts as a supjiort for him ; for the ceremony it is 
set up on a throne. The name of the sacrifice 
varies: che,i and sa arc ap]»lied to the worsliip of 
the sjiirits of nature, the lirst term referring to 
the earthly, and the .second to (he hcavmily, 
sjiirits; htjdrKj is reserved for th(‘. manes; keni 
is a requisition or a proelamalion made to Ihe 
Sjiirits; ill the worshij) of (kuifucius the exjires- 
sionsand sek tyrn are found. Some of the 
saeriliec's are odered at a fixed time—(J.y., at new 
moon and full moon, at each season, or in sjiring 
and in autumn, according to the diversi(.y of 
Sjiirils; others take jilace when sjiecial events 
call for them. The king is sacrilicer by right, 
and olliciates in jierson or hy his renre.sentatives. 
T1 h‘ principal sacrilicer is assisted hy various 
acolytes, masters of ceremonies, invocator.s, and 
others ; these are merely as.sistants, not jiriests. 
There is no sjiecially constitul.cd ju iesthood. 

Tlie essential elements of the saeriliee are tlie 
oflering of incense, cloth, wine, and diderent kinds 
of fooil, and the reading of a prayer ; at the great 
sacrifices, musicians chant hymns and dancers per¬ 
form evolutions at diderent points in the ceremony. 

A consecrated cup is handed to the jirinci[ial sacri- 
ficer, who empties it ; a part of the consecrated 
food is then handed to him, which he receives, 
and, after the ceremony, consumes. The rest of 
the offering, along with tlie text of the prayer, is 
interred in a trench dug for the purjiose. The 
text of the prayer, and tlie quantity and nature of 
the offering, vary according to circumstances. 


‘Under the king Nani-liai, the second reign, the 3rd year 
(A.D. 6) in spring, they net up for the lirst time the temple of 
8i-cho Hyekkesei ; at tlie four sca.sons tliey ofTered sacrifices 
to him. Ilia own younger si.ster, Aro, presided at the sacri¬ 
fices. King Ohl-cheufig (5()0-.^)14), 22i\(\ reign, at Nai-eul, birth¬ 
place of Si-cho, founded a temple in order to offer sacrifice to 
him. Coming to the 30th reign, king Ilyei-kong (70.')-7S0) for 
tlie first time determined the five temiiles; he chose king 
Michu (262 284) as the first ancestor of the Kim family ; kings 
Tiiai-chong (6.'S4-061) and Mun-mu (661-081), who had pacified 
I’aikcluu and Kokurye, and had groat merits, were each of them 
anci'stors whoso [worship] the successive generations [might] 
not abolish : with these were grouped his two nearest temples, 
that made five temples.’ 

The jil.ice of a woman in the ceremonies makes 
u.s think of the Imperial Japanese priestesses of 
Isu and Kamo ; and, as in Japan, tne guardians 
of Mi<‘ royal tombs seem to liave formed a heredi¬ 
tary class of the population in Silla and in Kokurye. 


The offerings placed before each tablet for the sacrifice of 
the proclamation to the gods of the harvests were : two bamboo 
baskets, covered (dried stag-flesh, chestnuts); two wooden 
bowls, covered (salted stag-flesh, pickled vegetables); two 
copper plates, rectangular, covered (rice, sorghum); two 
wooden plates, round, covered (two kinds of millet); a wooden 
tray (pork fat); a bamboo basket, covered (cloth); two wax 
tapers, one perfume-burner, one cup for libations; two bowls 
of plain woexi (pure water, sweet wine); and two pitchers of 
carved wood (pure water, clarified wine). 

Of the places where the official worship is cele¬ 
brated, some— inxjo, tyen, sa —are covered buildings, 
separated by courts, and contained witliin an en¬ 
closing wall; and these buildings, more or less 
extensive and sumptuous, are consecrated to the 
worsliip of the manes. The others, tan, are altars 
in the open air, formed of a levelled surface which 
is raised above the surrounding ground and i§ 
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readied by steps ; these are encompassed by one 
or two enclosing walls, square or red angular in 
form, often rather low, and built ol stone; the 
altar and the walls are orientated. In the middle 
of each of the walls is an opening which serves as 
a passage ; it is adorned with Die Korean wooden 
gate, called hon(] sal rnun. The altars are em¬ 
ployed for the most part for the worship of the 
sjnrits of nature. Several other temples, called 
knnfj or nnjo, are dedicated to diti'erent members 
of the royal family, heirs to the throne, wives of 
the second rank, and so on. At death-anniversaries 
and at several feasts, worship is celebrated at the 
tombs of the kings and other members of the royal 
family. The tombs of the kings and queens, sd7i 
rcung^ 47 or 48 in number, are situated mostly in 
the neighbourhood of Sc-ul ; the tombs of the 
second and third class, ucn and mn, number more 
than 10. There are also temples consecrated to 
CJonfuciiis and to various celebrated men and bene¬ 
factors of the country. 

Principal temples and altars.—Chong tnyo, at Se-ul, temple 
of the royal aiicoHtora of Choaen ; Yeng-heui tyen, at Se-ul, 
where the portraits of several kings are horiourecl; Kyeng nvo 
kung^ at Se-ul, built in I7(i4 for the manes of the crown-prince 
Chang-hen (Sa-to); lldm-heung pon kung, at liam heung, an 
ancient habitation of Thai-cho, who founded the Chosen 
dynasty; iSung-in tyen, at Phyeng-yang, in honour of tlie 
legendary Keui-cha, founder (a.u. 112'Z) of the Bccon<l kingdom 
of Chosen ; Sxing-tek: tyen, at Kjeng-chu, dedicated to the first 
king of iSilla ; Mun-sen odng myo, temple of Confucius at 8e-ul; 
Koan odng myo, at Se-ul, teinplos of the god of war who 
fought with the korean army against the Japanese in 15J2 and 
1597 ; Sen-mn ea, at Se-ul, in honour of two Chinese generals 
who fought for Korea in that war ; Mu-ryei sa, at Phyeng-yang, 
dedicated to several Chinese mandarins who took part in the 
war against the Japanese (1592 98) ; Chhnng-ynin ea, at Siin- 
thyen, where Ri Sun-sin is honoured, the great Korean admiral 
who so often conquered the Japanese ; Taig>o tan, at Se-ul, an 
altar dedicated to three Ming Kinperora—Thai-tsu, Sheii-tsung, 
who rescued Korea in 1592-98, and Yi-tsung, the last of the 
dynasty ; and Sd-chik tdn, at Se-ul, altar of the go<U of the 
harvests. 

In theory ancestor-wornhip exists in every family, 
just as in the royal family : the eldest son inherits 
the sacrilices and jiresents oll’crings to his father, 
his grandfather, and great-grandfather, as well as 
to tlieir wives, i.e. to one, two, or (hree generation.s 
of ancestors in tlie male line ; the more remote 
ancestors have neither tablets nor special otlerings. 
'I'he ceremonies take place at tlie same jicrioils and 
in connexion with tlie same events as those of the 
worship of the royal ancestors, and may he per¬ 
formed in the principal ro(jm of the house, in a 
room or chapel set apart for this purpose, or near 
the tombs. 

For the sacrifice presented by a man of the people (i.e. not 
an otticial) to his father and mother, the ofierings are by right 
the following : a bowl of vegetables, a plate of fruits, a bowl of 
dried meat and of salted meat, a bowl of roasted liver, two 
bowls of •ookeci ri(;e, two bowls of broth, a spoon and chop¬ 
sticks for two persons, an<l six cups (of wine). 

In practice the aristocracy of the rydiig pd7i and 
the demi-aristocra(;y of the cinmg iii s(*em to bt^ 
the only people who celebrate this private worship. 
It is regulated by the ritual of Chu Hi and by 
many Korean (commentaries, hut it is not men¬ 
tioned, even in a native form, earlier than 1U15. 

There are many buildings, more or less important, 
bearing the name of sa, se-uen, or 7jnjOy which 
belong neither to the ollicial nor to the domestic 
worship. Tlujy are dedicated to celebrated men, 
Korean or Chinese, pliilosophers, otli<cials, and 
soldiers, distinguished by their loyalty, their virtues, 
and the loftiness of their teaching. The little 
work entitled Cho tn rok mentions no fewer than 
383 outside of Se-ul— i.e., on an average, more than 
one for each district. In some of the cliapels not 
more than one personage is adored, in others half 
a dozen or more ; some men receive sacrilices only 
in one locality, while the names of others are 
found in all the provinces, or in several districts of 
each province. If the terms were taken in their 
exact sense, the sa and the myo would be essentially 


the places of worship; in the Hie principal 

part would he the kdng tang, where the disciples 
gather together to read and comment u[>on the 
works of their master, and to discuss and cx]>ound 
his teaching ; as a matter of fact, the thrt'e ex- 
pre.ssions are not kept distinct. These clnqiels, 
built by the piety of des(‘eiidants, discijilcs, ami 
adorers in order to honour the memory of a i esjiected 
master, received from their founders gilts of rice- 
]»lantations and slaves ; and often the king bestowed 
similar henclits on them, eximipted tluMu from 
taxation, or gave them a tablet hearing characters 
written by his hand. 

There is no doubt that the new international 
conditions of Korea will modify the religious 
customs. 

4. Buddhism.—Tlie formalities of Buddhism in 
Korea do not diller essentially from tliose in ( 'hina, 
whence it has ]Kmctrated into the jieninsula. The 
bonze Sun-to, carrying imagi's and sacred texts, 
was sent to Kokurye i>y the king of 'I’shin in A.D. 
372; in 384 the hon/.e Maranamia coming from 
Tsin went to Baikditu ; lifty years later some 
bonzes from Kokurye entered Silla, which practised 
the Buddhist preci'pts in 528. Before long it was 
forbidden in that kingdom to kill any living thing ; 
many peojilo becann? monks and gave their goods 
to the monasteries ; some kings took the lionzc’s 
robe ; and in 551 the dignity of jiatriarch of the 
kingdom was created. Under the Koryo dynasty 
liuddhism shone with incomparable radiance ; tlie 
krnik sa, preceptor of the kingdom, was often 
possessed of great pow'er, wliile the bonzes, fortilic'd 
in tlieir monasteries, and owners of numerous slaves 
and extensive domains, intrigued, plotted, and 
.strove by force of arms against tlie minislers wlio 
displeased them. Tlie dynasty of Cliosen, however, 
treated the monks mainly with distrust; iha chong, 
Bnddliist Orders or sects, wei e, by decree, reduced 
to the iiumher of two (1419), and then abolished 
(1512). The monastic profession w'as surrounded 
liy many liindraiices (14t)9); the monasteries of 
Seoul were destroyed, and it was forbidden to build 
others; the bonzes were prohibited from entering 
tlie capital and were ranked among the lowest 
castes. Theses persecuting laws have been sup¬ 
pressed since tiie .lapaiiese dominat ion. 

5 . Confucianism.—The accession of tlie dynasty 
of Chosen luui been, in fact, a reaction against t he 
honzios and against tlie Mongtds. In opposition 
to that tw’ofuld tyranny, the nobles had become 
(kuifucian litct'aii. In spite of tlie encouragement 
given by several of the first kings of Koiyi?, the 
teacliing of the ('hini.‘se sage, scarcely ajiproved of 
in Silla, had faiU'd to liiid more adlnwcnts later on, 
and in the middle of the I3th cent. An Yu com¬ 
plained Hiat he saw tlie t.emi>le of Confmdus in 
ruins and the Croat School without puj)ilH. After 
the fall of the Sung in China, many (kmuician hooks 
w'ere introduced, and literati came into tlie (Miiintry. 
This was the hi'ginning of a Confucian renaissance, 
of which the great names are tliose of Ki Saik and 
Cheng Mong-chu (second half of the 14tli cent.). 
'I’he triumph of the literati in Korea followed the 
fall of the Mongols and the accession of the Ming 
at Peking. 'I’lie first kings of Chosen, in particular 
Thai-chong (14U0-1418) and S<u-chong (1418-1450), 
organiz(:!d their kingdom according to the ju irndplcs 
of the School, revived the conqxdilive examinations 
and the rules for the confcnnerit of oflicc^s, and 
surrounded themselves with literati, wdiom, liow- 
ever, they knew how to keep in suhjeefion. In 
the following century, however, the Cunfucianists 
grouped in the ofheial provincial schools, the 
temples, and colleges around renowned masters, 
communicating from town to town, and repre¬ 
sented at Se-ul by the literati of the temple of 
Confucius and often by the highest officials, spoke 
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out to the court and to the 'J’wo juinee: 

resisted aiul were dej)osed ; tlie others had usually 
to submit to a strict j)uritani.sni founded upo 
the classics, and to take part in the persecution o 
ail dissenters, ljuddliist and otliers. It was th 
rei^m of Chinese rituals; but the literati were no 
of one mind a])out the interpretation of the texts 
7’/iey s})Iit up into ])arties, and fought for power 
lienee arose (exiles, massacres, and violation o 
tombs; all parties at certain times showed eipia 
ferocity, especially in the 16th and 17th centuries 
before and after tlio invasion of the Japanese an( 
(hat of the Alaneiitis. Amori^^ the ^reat sa^ms o. 

(liat period mention must be made of Ri Theu-kyei 
S(m^^ C-kyei, and Ki Ryul-kok, wlio kejit them 
selves apart from the factions, and He Alok anc 
Son^^ Si-ryel, whose partisans stained the land witl 
blood. Since the 18th cent, tlie Confucian philo' 
.so])hy has continued to be studied, and the rites 
have been practised, with milder feelin^cs. 

6. Christianity.~ Christianity was introduced 
from l^ekin;^ in 1784 by some members of the 
annual embassy ; the priests were at tirst Chinese, 
d’lie hist Eui()| )ean missionary who imule liis way 
into Korcui (ISdG) xyas M. Maiibant. In 1866 there 
A\ (‘l e in Se-iil and in the jirovinecs twelve mission¬ 
aries and t('n thousand converts, but tlie massa(‘res 
decreed in that year almost annihilated the Korean 
(dinreb. Since ISSJ, in coiiseijiience of the treaties 
with the European riowers, it has been possible to 
estalilisli all the religious missions openly in the 
land. 

Litkratcrb. —I. L. Bishop, Kor^a a 7 id her Nevjhhonrs, 
JvOfiiic)!), lsi»s ; M. Conrant, IhhJiDijraphie coreenne^ .‘-i vol.s. and 
Kijj)|)l(‘ij)cMr, Paris, Isio 1!)0), ‘Sonitnairo et hisforifjin* <lcs 
ciiIlf'M <',)r(''nn.s,’ Toiniij /mo, u. xiv. (Pcy<icrj, UlOO) 29:. ;i2r., atui 
hnrtd (M;ulr(.)l<-',s H.omII.m. .ks), Paris and fiondon, 1912; J. S. 
Gale, Ko/ran lirlirfs, Vekohutna, 1897, and Koreari /ui/kfales, 
lioridon, PM9; W. E. Griffis, the Hermit Nation^, N'fvv 

Y.jrk, P»()7 ; H. B. Hidbert, Hintory of Korea, Seoul, Ifidy ; 
H. G. Underwood, The Call of Korea, New York, P»()8. 

Mauuice Couhant. 
KORKUS.— Sec Kukkus. 

KORWAS.—See Mundas. 

KORYBANTES.—See Kouretes and Kory- 

il ANTES. 

KOURETES AND KORYBANTES. ~ i. 

Kouretes. — The nature and fiimTions of the 
KoureU'S are in great jiart dedncible from a right 
understanding of their name. We must, in all 
probability, distinguish between Kovprjres and 
j(ovprjT€s, which apparently come from entirely 
diticrent bases. 

KoupiTv, ‘younjf man, warrior’ (e.g., Tl. xlx. 193, 248), is prob¬ 
ably to be connected with Homeric Kovpo<;, xoeprj, ‘youth, 
maiden,’ Doric AccLpo?, Acupd, which, as shown by the Arcadian 
form *:dp.ca, ‘ maiden,’ are for ''kor-vos, *kor-iul, are to be 
connected with the bane *kere-, ‘ to p:row,’ which appears, among 
many other word.s, in Lat. creo, ‘ I ci eate ' (H. OstholT, Ktymolog. 
Parerga, Leipzig, 1901, i. 87; E. Roisacq, Diet. Hymol. de la 
langxu grecque, Heidell)crg, 1907 flf., p. 497). It means properly 
* adolescent.’ KovprjTf^ (Cretan KwprjTa<:), on the other hand, 
the subject of the present art., may repre.sent an original *qor-»~ 
itts, and thus bo connected with Ur. «oupd, ‘ shearing, tonsure,’ 
and with #tetpa> (fqer-s-yd), ‘ I shear, cut.’ The Greek lexico¬ 
grapher* confused the two bases, and connected Kovpo^, Kovpyj 
with Kovpd, aa in the Etymologicum Magnum, g.v. Kovpoawa: 
Koupov . . • Ae-yerai Kal 6 ^vpioe avrov to yteaLoy ; Etyirwlogi- 
CUm (rtuHanum, S.V, KOVPV • KOpg kch. KOvpg . , , T) 

Kfipop^yg «Ti. On the other hand, both lexicons, as well as 
Hosychius, rightly distingui.sh between Koepr/rey and Kovpyrt^. 

The KovprjTes, then, may be regarded as meaning 
those who had undergone some form of tonsure, 
and (his tonsure was one of, and perhaps among 
(he Creiiks tlie most important among, tlio rites 
of jmherty-inifciat^ion. Hair among most primitive 
})(S)ple is .sacred liecause regarded as a .source and 
veiiiclc of life (cf. art. Hair AND Nail.s, vol. vi. 

PI*. 474-477). The sprouting of the beard is a mark 
of virility attained ; and, as puberty both for man 


and for woman has signilican(;e only in relation to 
marriage, (rieck ensLom enacted that a young man 
should otler his beard and a maiden her locks 
before entering on marriage. Our earliest definite 
evidence for liair-sliearing as a rite prediminary 
to marriage is in the Hlppolytos of Euripides 
(1425 H'.). Artemis says to llippolytos : 

Ti/ia? pryi(TTa<: fv noha Tpoi^rjeig 

SuycTU) • KOpai yap a^iryey ydp.(oi' ndpof 

KOfiai; Kepovyrai croi. 

And Lucian {de Syr. Dca, 60), quoting the 
custom of Troezeii, says that it was the same at 
Ilierapolis in Syria. 

‘The young men o(Ter the flrstfruita nf their beards (rdiv 
ytvcUoy a7rap\oi/Tai), and tliey then lot down the lo^ks of the 
maidens, which have been saered from their birth. Tiiey then 
cut these olT in the sanctuary and i)lacc them in ves.sols, some 
of silver, and many of gold,’ laiciiui note's that the name of the 
dedicator was often insc'rihcfl, and adds : ‘ I did this myself 
wiien I was shil a youth, and my lock of hair and my name stiU 
remain in the sanctuary.’ 

The Kourclcs, tlien, we may conjecture, were 
the mytiiological jirojccd ion of youtlis who had 
undergone iniiMU tydnit iation. Tlie custom of hair- 
.shearing survived in (he ceremony of xoepewns, 
which gave its name to the tldrd day of the 
Apatouria at Atlnnis, on which tlie youths and 
maidens were enrolled on Mie phratry-lists, and 
tlie (diildren's hair was shorn and dedicated to 
Artemis. 

Slralio dcvoti's most of tlie 10th book of his 
tcoyrxyluf to the discns.sion of tiie Kouretes. 
r\diat puzzled iiim was tliat h (3 knew of two sorts 
if Kour(‘U‘s one sort i’('al young men living and 
giving tb(‘ir name to tribes living in hhilxea, 
Itlolia, and A(‘arnania ; tiie. other sort a kind of 
lagical priest, a scnni-inythical ]»erson attendant 
n (he go<ls, an<l akin, accinding to Idm, to other 
nytlncal ministrants—like Satyrs, Seilenoi, and 
Tilyroi -to Korylcintes, Kabeiroi, Id:ean Daktyls, 

.nd Tehdiines. 'I'lie confii.sion tliat seems bopeloss 
:o Strabo is cb'ared up for ns by conijiurative 
intliropology. Two prinoipb'S neces.sarily hidden 
rorn Strabo serve to unravel the tangle. First, 
r’C know now tliat social institutions tend to 
[iroject ’ mythological hgiires. Actual men danc- 
ig in animal skins for ritual purposes beget the 
ution of mythical figures half-men, half-animal, 

'.y. Satyrs. Actual young initiates, or kouretes, 
md to project my tiiological idealized Kouretes. 

'he process is marked by the capital letter. The 
econd principle is even more important. Tribal 
nitiation ceremonies, once their purport is ob- 
icured, tend to become the mysteries of .secret 
ocieties. Privileges once open to all at puberty 
.re confined to the few willing t/O purchase them 
itber by actual j)ayment to already existing 
lembcrs or by submission to particular tests. 

I’be initiate, the koures, develops into the pro- 
essional medicine-man. 

All over Greece in primitive days there were 
resumably Kouretes, w arriors W’ho had shorn their 
air at puberty, but in Krete only do we find the 
vouretos as a special sect of medicine-men or 
mbryo priests. The chorus in the Ilypsipyle of 
’uripidea (frag. iii. 24) tell how Kuropa landed 
n holy Krete, rearer of Zeus, ‘nur.se of the 
Couretes,’ and the Bacchants sing (Eur. Bach, 
19 ): 

bi 0a\dp.evp.a Kovprj- 

TU)y ^adeov re Kpijra? 

Aioyeveropes evavAot. 

In Krete, it would seem, was not only the sacred 
irth-place of Zeus, but the marriage-chamber of 
be Kouretes. Here, though the Kouretes are 
alf-inythologized, their primary functi(m as mar- 
iageable initiates is still remembered, and in tlie 
gbt of this function we can under.stand the 
haracteristic myth in which they appear as 
ttendants of the Mother (Rhea) and rearers and 
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protectors of the holy child (Zeus), as TraL5oTp6<poi 
and (pvXaKe^. 

‘ In the Krotan diacourses the Kouretea are called the nuraea 
and guardians of Zeus ’ (Strabo, x. 408). 

Krete, tlien, was by coininon consent the birth¬ 
place of the Kouretes, and, wherever Kretan 
civilization spread, the specialized Kouretes are 
apt to be found, 'riieir particular )^eo<;raj)hical 
distribution is matter of the {^^eneral history of the 
spread of Kretan civilization, and does not here 
concern us. 

Tlie great central worship of Krete was tlie 
worshij) of the Mother-godde.ss. In the bridal- 
chamber {Oa\dpi.€v/jui) of Krete the young men, 
before they might win their eartldy brides, were 
initiated to the Mountain-Mother, and became 
symbolically her consorts or husbands; by this 
ceremony her fertility was promoted and theirs 
.safeguarded. In natural sequence the.se noUmtial 
fathers became the guardians of the ^lother’s 
child, re-born each year, on whose re-birth the 
fertility of nature and man alike depended. This 
marriage of the initiate with the Queen or Mother 
uTiderlics all the Kretan and Asia Minor mysteries. 
On an Orphic gold tablet the mystic avows AecrTrolt'a^ 
5^ {jird k6\xov (daaiXeia^f and one formu¬ 

lary of the mysteries of Dea was vwb reV Traardi^ 
uTT^dvi', where the 7ra<rT6s corresponds exactly to 
the marriage-chamber (0aXd/x€v/jLa} of the Kretan 
Kouret(‘s. 

The functions of the konres in the .secondsry and 
derivative sense as medicine-man, a member of a 
secret .society, w(^re not con fined, any more than 
were tlnjse of the young tribal initiate, to thnt of 
mai'i'iage. It wa.s tlu' multi})licity of these fun<*- 
tions that puzzled Strabo. He finds that the 
Kouretes are mag^ieisns, propliets, and armed 
dancers, as well as cluld-reaieis, and alway.s l)alf- 
d.-emonic. I'lu.'sc munifold functions are natural 
enough if we ifigaid tin; Kour(‘tes as a blend of 
medicine-man and cultur(vhero. 'riio nualicine- 
inan is always luilf-damionic, am^ often dressed up 
as a bogey ; he is alway.s a seer and a healer, 
always charged with magical power, and it is 
intere.sting to find that Kjdmenides, the great 
magician-healer of Krete who was summoned 
to Atlums to purify the city, was hailed as the 
‘ New Koures ’ (KoepT^s, not KoOpos, as in the printed 
edil.). He was a man of I'haistos, acconfing to 
I’lutarch {Vita Sol. xii.), ‘an adept in religious 
matters dealing with the lore of orgiastic and 
initiatory rites,’ and his life, with its magical 
sleep in the Diktiean cave and its drearn-taught 
lore, reads like the tale of the initiation of a 
savage mcdicine-man. 

Diodoru.s brings the Kouretes before us as 
culture-lieioes, as the projections, half-historical, 
half-mythological, of man’s primitive energies and 
discoveries. They dwelt, he tells us, on mountains 
and in wooded places and glens where there was 
natural shelter. They w'ere distinguished by their 
ingenuity in inventing things for the common 
good. They first taught men to collect four-footed 
beasts in flocks, to tame wild animals, the art of 
bee-keeping, bow to hunt and shoot, and they 
‘taught men how to live together in societies, and were the 
originators of harmony and a certain good order. They also 
diBoovered swords and helmets and armed dances, and by 
means of those they made a great din and deceived Kronos' 
(V. 65). 

Following Diodorus, nnxiern mythologists have 
always explained the characteristic clashing of 
arms by the Kouretes as j)art of the tendance of 
the holy child. As such it ap])ears in the reliefs 
and ori the various coins where the birth is 
repie.xcntcd. The Mother and child, or sometimes 
the child only, are flgured in the centre, and above 
them the Kouretes clash their shields. Rendel 
Harris has shown that the shield- or, rather, 


cymbal - clashing was connected with the child’s 
.sacred food, as much as or more than with tlie 
child. ‘Butter and honey sliall he eat.’ His 
nur.sing motliers {rpoipoL) are Amalthea (‘ she of t he 
milk ’) and Melissa, tlie honey-bee. It was ‘ a rude 
music meant to call the swarming l)ecs to a new 
hive’ {Boanerrfcs, p. 350). It finds it.s counterpart 
in the ‘ noise of tin pans and kettles which may lie 
heard in the neighbourhood of any cotlag© in the 
country when the bees are swarming. Virgil 
remembers tlie (Connexion between bees and the 
cymbals of the Mother. When the bees swarm, 
he says, strew bruised bairn-leaves and honey- 
wort, 

‘Tlnnitusque cie, et Matriw quale cymhaJa circuin ’ {04org. 
iv. 64), 

and a little later he definitely connects the bees 
and tlie Ivouretes, speaking of the bees as 

‘Ouretuin ionitua crcpiUtUiiii;ue aora BecuUe’ (i 6 . 161), 

It is important to note that on our earliest monu¬ 
ment representing the Ivourctes—one of the votive 
bronze shields, found aetually in the sacred cave 
on Mt. Ida and dating about the 8 th cent. n.C.— 
the Kouretes are cla.shirig not shields but cymbals 
or a sort of gong. 

Tiiougli tlndr as])C(‘t as ciilture-heroos was of 
great importance, the central function of the 
Kouretes remained that of liiisbands and potential 
fathers. On the symlxdic performance in ritual 
of this function depended the fertility and, in 
general, the bn'k or fate of the whole community. 
Of this, happily, we arc certain, owing to tlie 
discovmy oi a priceless monument, the Hymn of 
the Kouretes, recently found at Falaikastro in 
Kastern Krete. The Hymn dates from about the 
‘Hh cent. A.l>., but it embodies a much older 
original. It opens with an invocation to the 
‘ Kouro.s most great,’ the mythical jjrojoidlon of 
(he band of konroi. He i.s aildressed as ‘ Kronian,’ 
as ‘ Lord of all tliat is w id and gleaming ’ {xayKpar^s 
ydvov^), i.r. lord of moistiiro and of life liegotten and 
nurtured by moisture. Moreover—an all-important 
point — bo is bidden to como to Dikte ‘lor the 
y(‘ar ’ ^xtacT 6 v). The birth and nurture of tlic 
lioly (diild are then recounted — a birth wdiit'h 
im]tlied to the ears of the initiated a sacred ritual 
marriage. I'he Hymn then passes to the conse¬ 
quences of the holy birth. Because the child is 
annually born, the Seasons (Ilora‘) began to be 
fruitful year by year ; the cause of the Seasons, 
their order anil way (Dike), i.s inaiiguratod, never 
again to be disturbed, and in virtue of this birth 
tliere results fertility for man and beast, for flocks 
and herds and bee-Iiives, for cities and seafaring 
aliips, and finally, by virtue of this goodly lite 
{Bfpny) of initiation, fertility for the newly initiated 
citizens {kIs >'[eoL^j iroXJ^lras). For all this the 
worshippers and their god are bidden in primitive 
fashion to ‘leap’ {06pt). The Kouretes stand then 
as salient examples of two fundamental principles 
in primitive Greek religions. ( 1 ) Mythological 
figures are the projection of (a) social structure, 
and ( 6 ) liuman activities. The Kouretes reflect 
the matrilinear socaal structure, which centres in 
the Mother and Child, with accessory con.sort or 
consorts. Tlieir religion wa« obscured and all but 
ellaced by the later patriarchal system in which 
the Father dominates the Mother, and in which 
tribal initiation at puberty has ceased to 1 >« 
prominent; the human energies expressed by the 
Kouretes are those of lighting and fatherhood 
combined with early food - producing activities— 
the tending of flocks and herds and bees. ( 2 ) 
I^rimitive ritual is always magical in character; 
i.e., the worsliipper does what he wants done, his 
rites are those of magical induction ; he marries 
that the land may be fertile, he tends symbolically 
a holy child that his own children may be nurtured. 
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Then, as the re]i;;ious instinct develops, he projects 
a daemon leader—a (ireatest Ivouros, to whom lie 
hands over the functions which he himself per¬ 
formed. 

2 . Korybantes. — The Korybantes are but a 
specialized form of one function of the Kouretes ; 
tfiey are the embodiments or projections of the 
orgiastic ritual-damte. Their name is of interest; 
it means ‘peak.' Thus the Macedonian form of 
koryphe, ‘ mountain-peak,’ is korybt, and is probably 
akin to knrbasia, a peaked liead-dress worn by, 
the I’ersian king and the Roman Salii, figures 
near akin to the Koundes. The Korybantes, like 
tlie Kouretes, had initial ion-mysteries wiiieh seem 
to have enipliasized death and burial ratlier than 
marriage and birth ; but it must be borne in mind 
that death and burial rites, followed by resur¬ 
rection, are equally ellective ‘medicine’ for fertility 
with rites of marriage and birth. The l*eak-Men 
were naturally, like the Kouretes, satellites of the 
Mountain-Motlier, and in her honour celebrated 
wild mountain dances [dpeL^da-ia). Some said that 
they were the first men sprung from the Earth in 
the form of bees. Their worship was confused 
with that of the Kabeiroi, and they were at home 
in IMirygia rather than in Krete. To Plato the 
Korybantic dances are the stock instance of 
orgiastic KaOapen^ {Legg. 790 D : rd rC)v KopvftduTujtf 
Idpara). This KddapaL% by dancing included for 
the ancient Kouretes and Korybantes, as for the 
modern savage, two elements apparently con- 
trastcul, but in reality closely inter-connected—the 
expulsion of evil, i.r. barrenness, sickness, mad¬ 
ness, and the induc'tion of good, i.e. fertility, health, 
growth, and sanity. To-day in French Guinea, 
while some of the natives sow seed, a man armed 
with a musket dances, and the intent of this is 
explained as twofold : for exorcizing the spirits and 
causing the grain to sjirout; and in West Africa 
at sowing time half of the people go out armed for 
battle, the other half carry only farm tools. 

Literaturk. — For literary and monumental evidence see 
Roscher, g.v. ‘ Kureten,’ Daremberg^-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Curetes.'and 
O. Gruppe, Grieck. Mythol. nnd Jiflupoyispench., Muni(‘h, lOOii, 
Index, .s.?’. ‘Kureten’ and ‘Korybantes.’ For the Palaikastro 
Hymn of the Kouretes see three artt. in BSA xv. [1908-09] 
3oi>-8(ift, by R. C. Bosanquet, Gilbert Murray, and J. E. 
Harrison, discu.ssinj; respectively the finding- of the Hymn, 
the editing of the text, and its religious signilii'ance. For the 
Kouretes as initiates and culture-heroes see J. E. Harrison, 
Themifi, (Cambridge, 1912, pp. 6ff., 61 IT. ; for their relation to 
inatrilinear culture, ib. p. 492 (T. For the Kouretes as consorts 
ot the Mother see A. B. Cook, Zeus, a Btudj/ in Ancient 
Religion, Cambridge, 1914, I. fiSO, and ib. pp. ‘23. ‘24, note 6, for 
the interpretation of the Kouretes as tho.se of the shorn hair. 
For the korybantes as Peak-Men, ih. p. KiT. For the cymbal- 
clasiiers as bee-keepers see J. Rendel Harris, Boanerges, 
Cambridge, 1913, pp. 348-367. For proj)hyIactic and inductive 
functions of armed dancing j)rieHt.s see J. G. Frazer, pt. 

vi., ‘The Scape-goat,’ London, 1913, p. 231 IT. For bronze shiclda 
of the IdiBan cave see F. Ponlscn, Der Orient und die friih- 
grischische Eunat, Leipzig, 1912, pp, 74 82. 

J. E. Hakrison. 

KRISHNA.—See Incarnation (Indian). 
KSHATRIYAS.-See Caste. 

KURDS.—See Sunnis, Kizil Bash. 

KORKOS.—I. Race, habitat, and census.— 

The Kvlrkus belong to the Mundil family of India, 
and are closely akin to the Kois of Cbota Nagpur 
and the Santals of the Santal Parganas.^ d’hey 
inhabit the Sfltpiira hilhs and the contiguous plains 
in the Central Provinces, e.specially the Districts 
of llosliangabad, Nimar, Betill, and the Melghat 
Taliiq of Ellichpur. Their total number, as given 
in the Census of 1911, was 152,363, which marks an 
increase of 27 per cent on the returns of 1901, 

1 For an account of the distribution of this family, and a 
discussion 08 to the propriety of the various terms by which it 
has been denominated, see Linguistic Survey of India^ iv. [1906] 
2ir.; and cf. Census of India, 1901, i. 278. 


whereas the latter showed a decrease of 8 per cent 
on those of the ])revious decade, due to the famine 
years from 1897 onward. 

2 . Tribal organization.—The Kurkus are also 
known by the name Mu5.si; but tlii.s, again, is 
used as a subdivisional name along w itli three other 
terms, viz, Baw’aria, ROma, and Bomloya. Thus 
the Kurkus are divided into four sub-tribes, mainly 
on a territorial basis, but also with a marked 
traditional cleavage approximating to caste dis¬ 
tinction. The sub-tribes are further divided into 
totemic sej)ts, nametl, for the most part, after trees, 
plants, animals, and otlier natural objects, animate 
or inanimate— t.g., Cbilati {Ccpsalpinia sepiaria)^ 
JambQ [Eugenia ja^nholana)^ Bete [Gmelina ar- 
borea, Roxb.), TaKhcr (cucumber)_, Sjlkom (leaf), 
Muriranil (peafowl), Dbaj)ri_ (a.ss), Akbandi (moun¬ 
tain), Kasa (earth), and Athoa (wooden ladle). 
Accounts vary as to the correct number of the.se 
septs. According to one version, each sub-tribe 
has 36 .septs. The wu'iter of this article has been 
assured by KQrkus that the number is properly 
12^, w'hich is also the figure given by Driver;^ 
but the He])t names in actual use are found to 
exceed these limits, so that the statement is prob¬ 
ably due to Cond—and ultimately to Hindu—in¬ 
fluence. The origin of these sept divisions is 
naturally hidden in obscurity, though various 
stories are current which pur[)ort to give the 
explanation. The art. ‘Korku’ in the Ethno¬ 
graphic Survey of the Central Provinces (iii, ‘ Draft 
Articles on Forest Tribes’ [1907] 54) records a 
tradition that 

‘ the namcB are derived from trees and other article* in or 
behind which the ancestors of each sept took refuge after being 
defeated in a great battle.’ 

A variant of this was told to the present writer 
to tlie eflect that the names were given by Bhagvvan 
on an occasion when he called the ancestors of the 
tribe into liis presence and inquired whence they 
had come, and, as each one indicated the locality 
by reference to some special object, Bhagwan 
named him accordingly. Perhaps this version 
looks more in the direction of J. G. Frazer’s theory 
that the ultimate exi>lanatioii of totemistic names 
is to be sought in connexion with primitive ignor¬ 
ance regarding the processes of procreation, though 
it would be precarious to tay particular stres.s on 
any special interpretation of sucli unstable tradi¬ 
tions. With the predominance of the totemic sept, 
there is a corresponding weakness in the develoj)- 
ment of the clan principle. But, while the latter 
fails to afl’ect the general organization of the tribe, 
various degrees of relationship are distinguished 
Avith great j)articularity, as among the Hindus ; 
and what Frazer [Toteniism and Exogamy, I.ondo/i, 
1910, iii. 21) notes as characteristic where the 
‘ classiticatory system ’ prevails holds good among 
the Kiirkus, viz. that the language 
• has separate terms for elder brother [dddd or dddu] and 
younger brother [bPko], for elder sister [6ai or jtjl] and younger 
sister [bbkoje], but no term for brother in general or for sister 
In general.’ 

The KiirkQs, like some sections of the Gond tribe, 
occasionally seek to establish a Rajput ancestry, 
and various tales are current witli this intent. 
The element of truth here seems to be that some 
measure of intercourse has taken place, resulting 
in the loss of caste on the part of individual 
Rajputs and their identification with the Kurkd 
people. The term Raj Kurku is, however, re¬ 
garded as an honourable distinction and is usually 
reserved for the wealthier and more powerful 
members of the tribe. 

3 . Social and religious practices.—The Karkds 
are animists, but their animism is modified by a 
considerable admixture of Hindu beliefs and prac¬ 
tices. This is reflected in the 1911 Census, which 
1 JASBe Ixi. pL L [1892] 128 flf. 
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gives figures showing more than half the Krirka 
people as llinduized. But the Jigures cannot he 
relied on as an exact index of the cliange. 'I’he 
process is too gradual and ini perceptible to admit 
of mathematical treatment, especially at the 
hands ol unskilled enumerators. The influence 
of llinduisiu is distinctly noticeable in the current 
folklore of the Kurkus, the simpler substrata of 
which are now largely overlaid with names and 
notions foreign to tli(‘ tribal tradition. I'hus the 
horse, which to the Kurku is the agent of male¬ 
volent spiritual powers—a notion which perhaps 
echoes some old-time terror aroused by the in¬ 
cursions of a warlike foe—has become associated 
with Indra ; the crow, wliich fulfils a traditional 
function reminiscent of Noah’s raven and dove, 
is transformeil into KageSwar; and the spiritual 

S owers, which, according to the limitations of the 
airkn language and the genius of their primitive 
animism, were expresscal, in higliest terms, by the 
names for the sun and the moon, are now resolved 
into a council of gods in which not only Bhagwan 
but also Mahadeo, Indra, and otlier deities and 
demi gods find a place. But the more original 
elements can usually be distinguished and the 
crude fabric of a naive cosmology jiieced together. 
They have their own story of creation, in which 
man is fashioned from red earth ; stories to account 
for the origin of vegetation and of death ; a story 
of a lost revelation in which a dog, the agent of 
the beneficent spiritual powers and the enemy of 
th(* horse, appcuirs with the message wntUm in 
the venation of a leaf of the Kcnde Nangan cre<‘j»cr 
—the signs are still there, but are no longer legible ! 
While the Kurkus are coming gradually to recog¬ 
nize Hindu deities and to observe some of the 
Hindu festivals, inucli of their religion is sfill 
peculiarly their own. 'I’heir everyday ladiefs and 
)ractice.s are of the aboriginal or(l<‘r, their normal 
lopes and f(;ars continuing to find common ex¬ 
pression by means of animistic- symbols and rites. 
Their moie familiar ol,»jects of worship—Mutufl 
Gdmoij (the village god), Ddugor Gbmoij (the 
jungle god), and llaidiili Gbmbij (the cholera gcxl) 
—come under this category, d'hey usually consist 
of mere lumps of stones, frequently w-ith a lump 
of (piartz crystal on top. (ro/noij is the Kurku 
wmrd for the sun, wdiich, according to Kurku con¬ 
ceptions, is the su[>reme power in the universe. 
Tlie Kurkus liave tlu'ir ow n [triesis {b/iiankds), and 
are in no w'ay dej)en(leiit on Biahiminical direction. 
The customs observed at the birth of a child, and 
at marriage and funeral ceremonies, are, in tlie 
main, likewise |)cculiar to the people, tho\igh in 
the case of marriage customs in ])articular there is 
a tendency to coi)y their Hindu neighbours. 

On the birth of a child, the father is excluded from the house 
for five days, and comi)clled to rest content with the shelter 
of a cattle-shed or siuiiliir buildinj^ not used as an ordinary 
human habitation. (Jhild-marriai;e is the exception anioiiff the 
Kurkus, thou^rh it is said to he increasing under Hindu in¬ 
fluence. The septa are exogaiuous ; the Bub-tribes normally 
endogamouH. I Faually a marriage is arranged through the media¬ 
tion of friends of the pro.spective bridegroom's family. These 
wait upon the parents of the girl, who, as a matter of etiquette, 
reject the proposals and maintain their opj>osition thereto for 
a period which may extend from a few months to two years. 
Kut at last their consent is gained and the bride-price is agreed 
on—usually about sixty rupees. One peculiar custom observed 
at a Kurku wedding may be noticed here, because ol its prob¬ 
able relation to earlier polygamous practices : the bridegroom 
and bis elder brother’s wife are made to stand on a blanket and 
embrace sevetj times. Sometimes the father of the girl insists 
on the would-be husband working for a perio<l of years in lieu 
of the payment of the bridc-pnee, but not Infrequently this 
leads to a runaway marriage on the part of the couple concerned, 
In which case an indemnity may be demanded of the boy's 
parents. Polygamy is permitted, the main restriction being the 
practical one which arises from the very frequent absence of 
means to support a large household. The w’omen-folk are well- 
treated, but there Is no trace of the matriarchate with regard 
to sept-genealogv or inheritance: children belong to the sept 
of the father, and the property is divided among tht widow and 
the unmarried sons. Kurkus may either burn or bury their 


dead. The latter is the more common me(ho<l. The spirit of 
the deceased is set at rest at a subsefjucnt l eremony called 
i^hiduh, in ciinnexion with which elaliorule rites are per¬ 
formed, extending over three days, and consummated bj the 
erection of a memorial post rudel\ carved with reprcsimUitions 
of the sun ami the moon, facing the east, ami other figures of 
men on horsebut;k, dancers, apes, peacocks, fowls, crabs, spiders, 
trees, etc. 

Tlie Kurkua have lujiny practicen which give 
eviilcnce of their belief in imitative and Hynipathetic 
magic. 

Litkratcrk. —&'f/ino{7rap/iic Snrvep of the Cr7itral ProvincfS, 
iii. (Allahal)ad, 11)07) 40 (T. ; C. A. Elliott, Jit port 

liokhaiKjahitd Diatrii't, do. ISOT ; S. Hislop, J’aprrs relating 
to the A Imriginal Tribes of (he Central Trovinces, Niigpiir, 
1866, p. ZG ; Central Provinces Gazetteer^ do. 1870, n. 40. 

.John Dkakk. 

KURUKH.-See Oraons. 

KUSINAGARA (Kiisanagara, or Kusinara 
[BaliJ).—'i'l.c mo.^t ancient name is said to Inive 
been Kn-rlvaH, which is conmated in Jafakd f)!!! 
with r. Icgcifd.iry king Kiisji, son t)f Okkhk)^ 
(I k.sv}ll< ti I. cil-tLiithcntic.'Lled jind credible tradi¬ 
tion )il}irtnH that Gautama Buddha, Sakyamuni, 
died and was cremattal close to Knsimira, which 
conseqnenlly became one of tlie four most holy 
plact's of BrofiUiism, and one of the most fretpiented 
}>ilgrim shrine.s. 

At the time of Bnddlia’s death {r. 487 n.C., or, 
as others prtder, 488), Kusinarft, was described as 
‘ this sorry little town, tins rough little town in 
the jungle, this little suburban town’ (Introd. to 
Jdtdkd 115, tr. h'j. B. Cowell and R. Gluilmers, i. ‘231), 
and evidently was a place of no intrinsic import¬ 
ance. But its association with the hist scene of 
tin* Buddha’s life made it famous througliout the 
Biiddliist world, and drew smdi multitudes of 
pilgrims that the petty town Ix^cJime tin; t;entre of 
imjiortant religious estahlishimuils and grew in 
population and size. It was visite<l at the begin¬ 
ning of the 5th cent, after Glirist by Ka-Ilian 
(Bji-H.sicn), the first Chinese pilgrim, who writes 
briedy as follows : 

‘ KasL from here {Rflmagrllma] four [three, Real and Oilen) 
pojanas, there is the phir'c where the heir apparent [(.Jautama 
linddha] sent hack Chaigjiika with his white horse, and there 
also a tope was erecte<l. Four yojamut to the east from this 
(the travellers) (oinie to the (Jharroal l.opo, where tlierc is also 
a mona.stery. (Joing on twelve //oyfj/ia.s, sLill to t he east , they 
came to the city of Kinianagara, on the north of which between 
two trees, on the bank of the Nairanjana river (HirapyavuLi, 
Real; llsi-li<-n, (lilesj, is the place where the World-lHuioured 
one, with his head to the north, attained parinirvtuia (and 
died)' (Wnee/.s, ch. xxiv., Legge’s version). The jclgrim nuni- 
ti<^>ns several topes ami monastc-ries as still existing, 

and proceeds: ‘In the city the inhahitants are few and far 
between, oomj^rising only the families belonging to the 
(dilTerent) Rocicties of nioiiks.’ He then traces the road in a 
HOuth-ea.st.crlV and easterly direction for 17 yojanas [IZ | ft, the 
6 being 10 in Legge) to Vai^ali, the modern RuHapli (about Z6* 
68' N., B6‘’ 11' K.j, which lies about 27 milca a little west of 
north from 1‘atna. 

Tlio earlier BAli account in the Pnrinibbdnci 
Sutta gives the names of several villages lying 
between Vai.Aali and Ku^inagara (Knsinar«a) which 
would settle the position of the place, if they could 
be identilied, hut, unfortunately, there is no clue 
to tlicir identilication. d'he next and only other 
detailed description of Kusinagara after that of 
Ka-Hian is tluit recorded by Hiuen T.siang (Yuan 
Cliwang), about A.I). 637. He enters into much 
detail concerning both the geogniphical position 
of the town and its topographical features. At 
lir.st sigdit it would seem that his account should 
preclude all doubts, and yet, when it is critically 
considered, doubts rernjiin as to the identilication 
of the site. The publications enumerated in the 
Literature below examine the question in all its 
bearings. 

The later pilgrim agrees substantially with the 
earlier in the statement of the distance and 
direction of the Ashes ( = Embers = Charcoal) stiipa 
from the fixed point of the LumbinI garden 
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(Ruinmindei), the dist.'inre ac<‘ordiTi,fjf to P’a-Hian 
being 12 yojana^, and accoiding to Ilinen Tsiang 
about 480 or 490 li^ at tlie rate of 40 li to the 
yojana. In direction the only dilference is tliat 
Fa-Hian gives an east('rly bearing for all the 
stages, whereas Hiuen Tsiang {)laces the Ashes 
stfipa to the S. F. of the next preceding stage, 
namely, the stilpa of (diandaka’s return. He is 
habitually more pre(‘ise in tlie indication of 
direction than his predecessor. Fa-Ilian states 
that Kusinagara lay 12 yojnnas (about 90 miles 
marching distance) to the east of the Ashes stiipa. 
11 iuen Taiang does not give the distance, but places 
Kusinagara to the N F. of that stupa, and notei 
M)at the road was a narrow and dangerous path, 
iiifeste<l xvith wild oxen, wild elephants, and 
murderous robbers who haunted the great forest. 

From those elements, combined with the state¬ 
ment that Kusinagara was close to the river 
AirAvati {al. Ajitavati, al. Hiranyavati), the 
present writer deduced the conclusion that the 
site of Kusinagara must be souglit in Nepal beyond 
the passes, close to the Little Kapti or Airiivati, 
somewhere about 84° 51' F., 27" 1L2' N. General 
11. H. Prince Khadga Sumslier .1 ung Rana Bahadur, 
sometime Governor of West Nepiil, in a letter to 
the Pioneer Mail, dated Feb. 26, 1904, declared 
that the spot where Gautama Buddha attained 
nirvana ‘was at the confluence of the Hiranyavati 
and Acliiravati, near Bhavasfir Ghfil,’ i.e. the 
cotiflucjK^e of the Little Ra{jti with the Gandak. 
Flu'it site seems best to satisfy the terms of both 
the pilgrims’ itineraries as traced from the Lumbini 
garden, but the idcntilication has not been verilied 
l>y local (‘xamination. So far, the result of the 
investigation setuns to be satisi'actory (U)ough ; 
but, wlnm wc coimj to discuss the bearings of 
Kusinagara in relation to two other fixed points, 
Bimarcs and V^aisali, fresh dillicuities arise. Fa¬ 
ll ian makes Vaisali lie in a south-easterly direction 
from Kusinagara, at a distance of 17 yojanas 
( = about 127 mih's), and those details do not at all 
suit tlie site indicated in N('i>al, while they suit 
the rival site near Kasia. Hiuen Tsiang reckons 
about 700 li (say 130 miles marching distance) 
from Kusinagara to the kingdom of Benares, in a 
south-westerly direction. If he meant to reckon 
the distance to the city of Benares, the actual 
distance from the supposed Nepfileso site is much 
greater ; but, if we assume that tlie distance was 
reckon(;d to the river Ghagra (Gogra), the pilgrim’s 
estimate might be accepted. These remarks are 
enough to indicate the nature of the dillicuities 
which exist in interpreting the detailed itineraries 
recorded by the Chinese pilgrims in the 5th and 
7 th ceiitune.s. Full statement and discussion of 
those dilhculties is impossible in this place. 

Ku.4inagara ha.s usually been identified with the 
remarkable group of Buddhist ruins lying near 
Kasia (about 26° 45' N., 83° 55' E.), 35 miles due 
east from Gorakhpur city and in tlio Gorakhpur 
District. The principal remains, which lie in the 
lands of Bii^anpur, to the west of Kasia, were 
formerly enclosed within a boundary wall sur¬ 
rounding a .space of about 36 acres. They comprise 
many structures, including a great stupa and a 
temple containing a colossal recumbent image of 
the Dying Buddha, almost unique in India, and 
executed in the 5th cent. A.D. Excavation has 
iroved that the site was regarded as one of the 
lighest sanctity continuously from the time of 
Asoka to the end of the 12th cent.—during some 
fourteen or fifteen centuries. Several great mon¬ 
asteries of various dates liave been revealed, besides 
other buildings and crowds of votive stupas. The 
site un(}uestiomibly w'as one of the most venerated 
s))oLs in the world for iiuddhist pilgrims, and the 
colossal image of the Dying Buddha agrees well 


with Hiuen Tsiang’.s description of a similar image 
at Kusinagara, IKit in other respecds the remains 
do not agree with the pilgrim’s detailed account. 
He saw the remains of a walled town. 

‘The city walls,’ he ohserves, ‘were ifi ruins, and the towns and 
villaj^es were deserted. The brick foundations of the “old 
city" (that is, the city which had been the capital) were above 
ten li['l inile.s] in circuit; there were very few inhabitants, the 
interior of the city beiujif a wild waste ’ (Watters, ii. 25). 

It is difhcult to believe that all trace of the old 
walls should have disappeared, but it is admitted 
that now there is no sign of them, although plenty 
of extremely ancient fortifications remain at 
numerous sites in the Gorakhpur District. In the 
neighbourhood of Kasifl there is no considerable 
town, and the demand for bricks has never been 
largo. Moreover, the pilgrim places the Ajitavati 
{al. Airavati, al. Hiranyavati) river to the N.W. 
of the town, but there is no river near Kasia. He 
also states that in his time the great stupa, although 
ruinous, was still above 200 ft. high. The existing 
great stupa, re-constructed or repaired apparently 
in the 5th cent., prior to the pilgrim’s vi.sit, never 
can have been more than half that height. These 
facts led the present writer in 1896 to reject 
decisively the identification of the remains near 
Kasia with Kusinagara. His finding to that efl'ect 
was generally accepted for some years. 

The later explorations of the Archoeological 
Survey, however, have produced fresh evidence 
complicating the problem. Many hundreds of 
seals belonging to tlie Mahapariiiirvana monastery 
have been liiscovercil, besides others belonging to 
the Makutahandha or Bandhana (‘Diadem ’) inon- 
asLu-y. Both those institutions undoubtedly were 
at Kusinagara. 'khe fact that most of tlie seals 
wore broken, as if torn from letters and parcels, 
seems to indicate that the sealed f»ackets were 
sent from Kusinagara to the depiuidmit institutioTi 
near Kasia. The jicojile at the latter place cannot 
have a<idressed letters to themselves. 1 he inference 
thus <leduced is conlirme<l by tlio discovery of one 
seal-die belonging to the Vethadi[)a or Visrmdvipa 
monastery, wliit'h stood at one of the eight plac(‘.s 
among which the relics of Buddha were originally 
divided. So far as the seals go, they lead to the 
con<‘lusion that the ruins near Kasia mark the site 
of Vetliadipa or Vi.snudvipa. 

A still later discovery, however, throws doubt 
on that conclusion. The Survey found enshrined 
in the relic chamber of the stupa adjoining the 
colossal recumbent image a copper jilate dis¬ 
tinctly inscribed as having been deposit^ ‘ in tlie 
[Farini]rvdna chaitya.^ We know that a build¬ 
ing called the Parinirvdna temple (‘temple dii 
Fan-riie-pan’) existed at Kusinagara (travels of 
Ta-ch'6ng-t^ng in Chavannes, Voyages de p Her ins 
bouddhistes, p. 73). That discovery of the copper 
plate, consequently, seems to indicate that the 
remains near Kasia must be those of Kusinagara. 
The only other conceivable explanation is that the 
shrine at Vi^nudvipa also may have been called a 
Parinirvdna cluxitya. The remark must be added 
that the bearings from Kusinagara to both Val^ali 
and Benares as given by both pilgrims agree much 
better with the Kasia site than with the Nepal 
site. On the other hand, it ha^ been shown that 
the detailed itineraries from the Lumbini garden, 
an absolutely certain fixed point, cannot be recon¬ 
ciled with the position of the Ka.sia site, which, 
moreover, has no river and no walled town. 

On the whole, the present writer is of opinion 
that the remains near Kasia most probably are 
those of Vethadipa or Visiiudvipa, that the site of 
Kusinagara is to be sought in Nepal, and that it is 
most likely to be found at the confluence of the 
Little Kapti with the Gandak. But positive 
certainty is not attainable at present. Almost 
conclusive evidence sgainst the Kasia site is 
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afibrded by the testimony of the pilgrims that in 
or about A.D. 4U5 and 037 Kusinagara and its 
vicinity lav desolate and in ruins, ^vhe^e^us^ve know 
that at the Kasia site building was in active 
)rogress during tlie 5th cent., and that it continued 
or some seven centuries later. Moreover, it is not 
credible that the road from Kasia to Benares can 
ever have been the narrow and ditlicult ])ath, 
infested by wild beasts and robbers, described by 
Hiuen Tsiang. His account suits well if applied 
to the i)asses of the Somesar range. 

Litkrat[ikk.—I. Pali .— Mahaparinibbdna Sntta, text In 
JRAS^ new eer., vols. vii., viii., tr. llhya Davids in SHE xi. 
(190(.)); Jdtakas, nos. 95, 405, 601, text, ed. V. Kanshcjll (7 vols., 
Copenhagen, 1877-97), tr. E. 13. Cowell, W. II. D. Rouse, etc. 
(6 vols. and index, Cambridge, 1895-1913), i. ‘Z31, iv. 93, v. 141, 
140 f., 15311., 103. 

II. CilISESK. —Fa-Hian (Fa-Hslen), Travels, ch. xxiv. in any 
of the versions ; Hiuen Tsiang- (Yuan - Chwang), Biuidkiat 
Records of the Weyfcni Worlds bk. vi., in any of the ver.^ions 
(the remarks of T. Watters, On Yuan ('hwan(/s TraveU tn 
J ndia, London, 190.5, ii. 25-45, are specially valuable and cilo 
other Chinese works); I-Tsing, A Record oj the liuddhUt RelL~ 
gion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1890, p. xxxiii; Voyages dcs 
pt’lcrins bmiddhiiitr.'i, Er. tr. E. Chavannes, Laris, 1894, p. 73 
(the travels of Ta-ch'f(ng-tfing). 

III. MOPEILV ARCiLEOLoaiCAL AC:^(:UfiTS. — D. Liston, 
JASB vi. (1837) 477; R. M. Martin Oluchanan-Hainilton), 
Ea.strrn India, London, 1838, ii. 357 (flioae two accounts 
are uniinporlant); A. Cunningham, Arch. Survey Rep., i., 
xvii., xviii., xxii. (1871-85), see General lixlex ; V. A. Smith, 
The. Remains near Kasia, Allahabad, 1890, ‘ Kusinaru or 
Ku^inugara atul other Iluddhist Holy I’laces,’ .IRAS, li) 02 , pp. 
139-103; J. P. Vogel, Ann. Re.p. Arch. Surv. India, Calcutta, 
1904-05, pp. 43-58, ih., 1905-()(), p]). 01-05, ih., 1900-(J7, pp. 
44-07, ‘Some Seals from Kasia,’ JRAS, UM)7, p. .30,5, ‘Arch. 
Exploration in India,’ 1910 -11, ib., 1912, pp. 12;5-1'.’.7 (di.scovt'ry 
of copperjilate); F. E. Pargiter, ‘A (,k>ppcr]>late dis'-overed 
at Kasia,’ ib., 1913, pjx 151-153; J. P, Vogel, S. Konow, and 
J. F. P'leet, ‘ \'y(hadipa, Vi.syudvipu,’ ib., 1907, pp. 1049-1054 ; 
J. H. Marshall, ‘Arch. Explor. in India, l9or>-07’ ib., lyo;, 
pp. 99;Llk)5 ; Inctian Atla.'^, Sheet 102 (this sheet shows the 
Tilar Nadi at the N.W. corner, close to Kuinrnindel (Luinbini 
garden], which falks just outside the map). The writer of this 
article suggests that ‘ tlie u/iitrbaitya named ViAiuIdha in the 
land of the Malkus,’ i.e. 'rirhiit, mentioned in a Tibetan work us 
one of the most ancient I'liilding-s in Indi.a, may he the 
parinirvdiia chaitya. near Kasia, which was dependent (.upa) 
on the lunnony 1110118 holy place at KmJinagara (Osta.siatische 

li. [Berlin, 1914] 483). V. A. !SM1TH. 

KWAN-YIN. — Kwan-yin or Kwaii-nhi-yin 
(Kwaii-non or Kwaii-jc-ori in Japauc.sc) in the 
(diinese iiamo for Avalokitesvara, an<i means ‘one 
who looks {/cuan) towards a (.supplicatory) .sound 
{yin) of the world 

I. History. — (a) China .—The oldest Cbiiicfte 
name was Kuang-slii-yin, ‘ shining over the sound 
of the woild,’^ and the original name apjiears at 
about the same time in a vague transcription, ‘ A- 
lia-Lou-liuan,’ in a Sukhavativyfilia text trans¬ 
lated into Chinese A.u. 147-186.^ The worship of 
Kwan-yin, however, does not seem to have been 
very popular until Kumarajiva translated the 
SaadharnKtpuyidar'ika (the ‘ Lotus of the (iood 
Law’), A.D. ^0‘2-41*2, in which he introduced the 
name Kwan-shi-yin, of which Kwan-yin is a 
curtailed form. The .s(;ctiou on the Sarnanta^ 
mukha (25th in Chin, and 24th in Skr.) of the 
text in question specially relates to the Bodhi- 
sattva, and has been wiilely read in China.^ 

The }K)pularity of the belief was further increased 
when the famous Chi-i, the founder of the Tien- 
t’ai school in China, wrote several treatises on the 
Samantamukha section (589-618),* and since that 
time practically all the schools of Chinese Buddhism 
seem to have adopted the worship. 

The i)ilgrims who witnessed tlie Avorship of the 
saint in India al.so contributed much to the propaga¬ 
tion of the belief at homo. ba-Hian (399-414) says 
that all the followers of the Mahay ana in India 
honour the saiut, and, when his home-bound ship is 

1 Buriyiu Nanjio, Catalogue of the ChineAe TripHaka, Oxford, 
1883, no. 282 (a.D. 148-170). 

2 Ib. no. 25. 

3 J. Takakusu, Record vf the Buddhut ReUgum ... by 
1‘Tnng, Oxford, 189(5, p. 1(32. 

4 Nanjio, Cat., nos. 1565, 1557, 15(32, 


in tlanger during a gale, he hastens to ]uay to him. 
Hiuen T.^iang (029-645), who introduced a new 
translation of the name, viz. Kuan-ts’u-ts'ai, ‘ Self- 
existent who gazes* or ‘Gazing Lord,’ records the 
iresence of images of the saint almost everywhere in 
ndia, and mentions a pujd to him by King Sil&ditya 
of Knnauj during the festival. 1-Tsing (671-695) 
<list nguishes the Mahayana from the Hinayana 
by the worship of Bodhisattvas, which is peculiar 
to the former. These facts are fully borne out by 
the discovery of the scnl[)tured images of the saint 
from the valley of Candhara to the caves of Ellora 
for a period of about eight or nine centuries. 

With the introduction into China of the mantra 
school of Buddhism during the T’ang and tlie Sung 
dynasties (c. A.D. 700-90U), the cult of Kwan-yin 
seems to have become exceedingly powtuful, its 
climax being reached in the reign ot Wen tsun^, 
who, in K28, urilered (hat an image of Kwan-yin 
should he s('i up and worshij*i)ed in all niona.steries 
of the thupiie, whic h tluui numbered about 44,6(X).^ 
We d‘.;f not know it.s fate after the decline of the 
mystic s/;liuol in China. 

{b) Jiipan. - riie woishij) of Kwan-non in Japan 
is almost as -iTd as the inti'oduction of Buddhism 
(A.D. 552). Li the n-ign ot the Empress Sui-ko 
(.'■»93-628) the saint found an able devtitee in the 
Oovvn Lrinoe Shotoku, who built a sjieeial hall for 
him called Yume-doiio, ‘ Hall of l)r(5'iiiis,’ in the 
Hor iuji nioiiastc'ry. Here he used to sit and medi¬ 
tate cnany morning before he attoiKicd to State 
allairs. lie himsedf wrot e a eonimeiitaiy on the Sad- 
dliarmapu/u/ardca, including (he Satnantaniukha 
soct ion. I’he subsequent development of .Japanese 
Buddhism centres in the text of tin*. ‘ Lotus,’tlie two 
powerful sects of Teiidai and Hokk6 being founded 
on the do<‘trino of the t(‘xt. The twelve sects of 
Japane.se Buddhism all honour or worship the saiut 
directly or indirectly; tlu!ro is, in fact, no other 
deity so pojiular as Kwan-non. He is the jirincijial 
figure in art, both pictorial and plastic, in general 
literature, and in the religious lim of the .lajianese. 

A religious reform movement started lately, 
basing its foundation solely on the doctrine of 
Avalukitc,4vara, and it is fairly succesaful. 

2. General character. — Kwan-yin is a bodily 
healer as w(dl as a saviour. His rtdation to 
Aniitabha is like that of Maitreya to Sakyaniuni, 
and the boundless mercy of Amitahha is made 
known only through his efforts. Until all beings 
have been saved he himself will not become Buddha. 
Ho would, it is said, ever remain in midstream 
with his boat ready to carry beings acTosa. J'hero 
are more than 60 books in the Chinese 'ITipi^ka 
wliicii profess to teach the mercy of the saint. 

The }>rinci])al exposition, however, will be found 
in the Eamantamiukha section alreatly mentioned. 
The devotee.s make this a sejuirate text, calling it 
the ‘ Avalokitesvara sutra,’ and recite it every day. 
The exjxidieiits {npuya) with which he approaches 
the world are minutely described in the text, and 
are literally believed by^ the people. 

3. Incarnations. — Thirty-three manife.stations 
in which Kwan-yin has approached the people are 
given in Kumftiajiva’s translation of the ‘ Lotus,’ 
whereas in the Sanskrit text only sixteen are 
mentioned. But the number thirty-three has 
become so sacred and peculiar to the saint in China 
and Japan that a simple mention of thirty-three 
avatdrs implies him. While instructing the people 
he would assume any form of incarnation that was 
necessary, such as a Buddha, Fratyekabuddha^ 
.irdvakq (‘disciple’), Brahmfl, Indra, Uvara, Mahe- 
6vara (biva), the heavumly general {Sendpati)^ Vai- 
^ravana (Kubera), a Kaja, a merchant, a female 
merchant, a retircil man, a retired woman, a 
minister, a mini.ster’s wife, a Brahman, a female 

1 See E. H. Parker, China and Religion, Loudon, 1906, p. 186. 
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upa^aka (layman),einor.), a g'nuilJrva 

1=4., ,g». StSf-i.y “ 

£:a:r.t;r ^ 

E^;-;:s's=if;=;?£s=s 

i.s cn.-<lirim>.l an,! worsliippe.l. I lie tlmtj tlirLC 
Slirinos of tlio Western region (baikokn) are Uie 
/amons, wliile tlmse of tl.e Eastern region 
(Jian-to) ami tiiose of Clii<4ii()n are also renoivned. 
/Jesn/es, there is in Kyoto a great Imll of 
non e.illci the ‘Tliirty tliree jiartitioned JIall 
(Snn-jil-snn-^'-cn-(io), cant:uns 1,(H)0 minuses 

of tfio saint. There arc siuallor Iicinls on the fore- / 


oriirinal Bcxlhisattva and the most Hudtlhlfitic of a Kwan-yms. 
He is always shown with a lotus-Mower in the left hand, with 
hus right hand held up to his breast, and with or without an 
iniaire of Amitahha over his *iead 

(2) Sahasrabhuja (Sen-ju, ‘Thousand-armed'), otherwise 
called Sahasranetra (Sen-uen, rhousand-eyed ), or Maha- 
padinarAja (‘tJreat Lotus King ). This Kwan-yin, as he has 
the names common to Vi^iyu, Indra, and Durga, seems to have 
been borrowed from the liriihmanical deities. He is generally 
reitresented with three eyes (trilochana) and forty or thirty- 
eight arms, the palm of each hand being marked with an eye. 
Among the things which ho carries are a sword, an arrow, a 
h'llberd an axe, a vajra, a hook, a rope, or a skull-banner, mostly 
peculiar to Durga. He is ^ar the most popular of all Kwan-yins, 
at least in Japan, fifteen of the thirty-three shrines having him 
as the chief object of worship against three in the case of (1). 

(3) Hayagriva (lia-to, ‘ Horse-hcotled ’), otherwise called 
Siifibibhava (Shibhi-mui, 'Lion-fearless'). He is depicted as 
horse-headed, two-tusked, and with eight arms, two of which 
hold a vajra and a lotus. He is a davfjfa (demon), hostile to Vi^iiju 
in the Hindu pantheon, probably converted into a Tantra deity 
by niyatic Jiuddhista. Only one of the thirty-three temples 
gives the place of honour to him. 

(4) Kkadatiamnkha (Ju-ichi-men, * Eleven-faced'). He has 
eleven faces, of which the three front are compassionate, the 
three left wrathful, and the three right admonishing, while the 

He hai 
a mark 
with i(s 
(Itudras),' 

alK* sriecilietl in which Kwan-yiti i.s ready to extend 1 fs an epithet of Siva, and so is Chaturbahu (‘ Four-armed ‘). 
L,\. 'riimio oro o-ppproilv Keleeted Thus this Kwan-yin too seems to have originated from the 

hi, liund of nieri j. ^yy Five places of wor»l.ip are accorded him. 



from the thirteen cases of distre.ss of the Sama7ita 
rnul-ha section ; they are dan^^ens caused by a sword, 
fett<;rs or chains, liri.*, water, demons {rclkmsa), 
goblins {bhi(ta), and an enemy. Sometimes daiif^er 
by storm is addml to these to make four pairs 
conifilote, and faeiJitate jiiclorial representation. 

In the so-calb'd Huddliist litany represented in 
some .sculjitured reliefs of Ajanta (no. 4), ICJIora 
(no. 3), Auran^olliad (no. 7), and Kanheri (no. 4), we 
can trace several scenes of danj^^ers more or less 
akin to tlie above seven. In tlie cave of Ajanta 
(no. 4) wo see a representation of dangers from an 
elephant, a lion, an enemy with a sword, and a 
youn^' man a^^*Linst a woman, on one row, and 
tbo.se from a lire, a snake, a Hood, and a female 
a<. 5 ainst a male, on tlie otlier, while a .standing; 
li.i^ure of Kwan-yin is rejiresented at tlie centre. 
In Ellora (no. 3), lire, swoi'd, and flood are notice¬ 
able, while the rest are quite in(listin(;t. In one of 
the eastern caves, Auran^ahad (no. 7), we have a 
very ^ood reiireseutation of the litany. The ei^^lib 
scenes are specilled by a fire, a sword, a thief, and 
a sliipwreck on the riglit, and a lion, a snake, an 
eleqihant, and a man with a woman on the left. 
Kwan-yin isflyinj^ towards the centre to tiieirrescue. 

Further, in one of the 108 caves of Kanlieri (no. 
4) tlie scenes are ten instead of ei^dit: (I) a );irl 
with a man ; (2) a man in a striking attitude before 
a snake-king; (3) a man hraiidi.shing a sword 
against a female with a child ; (4) a man with a 
stick before another who is juostrating himself; 
(5) a man squatting and one side invisible; (6) an 
elephant; (7) a lion; (8) a serpent; (9) a man 
lifting both hands over his head, his body in¬ 
visible, probably drowning; (10) a man with his 
Jiands raised, [trobahly in a pushing attitude. 
Thus almost all the tliirteen cases mentioned in 
tiie ‘ Lotus ’ are to he found represented in these 
eaves, which are probably excavations of the 7th or 
8th cent, and are certainly Mahayanistic. 

We can safely conclude from these facts, and 
from the records of eye-witnesses of the same 
period, that the text of the Snmantanmkhu section 
of the ‘ Lotus,’ or at any rate the belief in Kwan- 
yin as the saviour of the distressed M'orld, was in j 
vogue and very popular among Buddhists during 
the same period as it was in China and Jo.pan. I 
5. Kwan-yins adopted into the mystical school j 
of Buddhism. —Six or seven Kwan-yins are enum- j 
erated and often represented in art in China and 
Japan, especially in the latter. 

(1) Aryftvalokitei^vara (Sh6-Kwan-non, ‘Holy’), otherwise 
called Mahikarupika (‘Great Compassionate'). This is the 


i deity. _ 

(fj) Chapdi (according to Nanjio, Chundj), otherwise cahed 
Saptakopbuddhaniatr (‘Mother of seven Kofis of Buddhas'). 
Oitferent from the rest of the Kwan-yins, this i.s from the begin¬ 
ning A female deity, and her name is never translated, being 
always Chun-t’i in 6’hinese and Jun-tel in Japanese. She is re¬ 
presented with three e.ve8 ((riloc/iana) and eighteen anns (a^ta- 
da^abhxtja), and is no other than Char^idi Maha-devi Durga, also 
called ‘ the Goddess of eighteen arms,' who destroyed the amra 
Mahisa. An auspicious pot {bhadrakximbha), a mark of security 
(abhai/andatnudrd), a rope, a lotus, a vajra, etc., are among 
the articles carried by her. Only one place honours her. 

((!) Chakravartichintamanl, or sometimes Chintamayichakra 
(Nyo-i-rin, ‘ Wishing wheel ’). He is generally two-armed, rarely 
six-armed, and is represented in a meditative attitude w'ith his 
right hand against his cheek, his head slightly turned to the 
right, and his left hand on his left knee. When ho is six-armed, 
he carries a wishing gem (cJiin(dniani), a wheel {chakra), a 
rosary, and a lotus. He occu[>ics six places of worship. 

(7) Amoghapafia(Fu-ku-ken-sakLi, ‘ Unfailing rope ’), or some¬ 
times simply Ainogha (‘ Unerring '). The common feature of this 
Kwan-yin is that he has three faces and eight arms, and a roj^e 
in his hand. As Amogha i.s the name of Kiva and a rope is often 
carried by Durga, this deity also is probably imported from Uie 
Hindu pantheon. One of the thirty-Lliree shrines is sacred to him. 

6. Kwan-yins known among Buddhists gener¬ 
ally,—We .shall name only live here, which are 
important for their artistic rejirescntations. 

(1) Byaku-e (I'anydravisini, ‘While-robed’), the goddess 
with a while veil ami robe, is the chief,favourite among artists. 
Two other Kwan-yins. Byaku-.shin (Svetabhagavati, ‘ White¬ 
bodied dritv’) and Y6-i (Pala^avali, ‘ ijeaf-streaked’),! are 
closely allied with this deity. 

(2) Yo-riu (‘Willow-tree'). The |>eculiarity of this deity is a 
willow leaf either held in the hanri or placed in a pot beside 
her. The origin of this emblem is douhtfii), though an oil-hand 
explanation is not wanting among Buddhiats. It may have 
originated from an olive tree or a palm-leaf, seeing that the 
goddesses Athene and Victory have been sculptured in Oan- 
dhara. It is, however, just possible that it may be of purely 
Chinese origin, for we do not know how far this form of Kwan- 
yin carries us back. 

(3) Oyo-ran (‘ Fish-basket’) is another very popular deity who 
carries a basket with a fish in it. He is probably a counterpart 
of the fish avatar of Vi^yu, or a representation of Matsyendraor 
Minanatha, who is sometimes worshipped in India and Nopal. 

(4) Koyasu (‘ Ka.sy-child-birth ’) is a female Kwan-yin like 
Tara, and is often represented with a child in her arm or below 
her. Properly sjieaking, she is not a separate Kwan-yin, tor 
any Kwan-yin who is celebrated as answering prayers for ea.sy 
labour can be called Koyasu. It was under Ibis name that the 
Madonna of the Uhri.stian Church found her way amonp the 
worshippers of the Virgin, during the period of jiersecution in 
Japan under the iShogunate government (1003-1807). 

(6) Shogyo (Nilakauthai.4vara, ‘ Bluc-necked lord ’) .seiuns to 
be another imported from the Hindu pantheon, for Nilakaytha 
is the name of a form of Siva in his capacity of churning the 
ocean. He is white and three-faced, with a lion’s face on the 
right and a boar’s on the left. The Buddha Amitahha is found 
on his proper head. He has four arms, which hold a stick, a 
lotus, a wheel, and a conch-shell. 

7. The sacred resort of Kwan-yin. — As this 
article is in a way a continuation of that on 
Avalokite^vara {q.v.}, all the characteristics of the 
saint found there are omitted here. Only one 

Nanjio, no, 973 ; Parpasavari seems to be an error. 
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thing not found there has to be supplied here, 
lhat is l^jtala, Potalaka, or Potaraka/ the name 
of a place sacred to the Bodhisattva, and nev'er 
separated from the worsliip. It is sometimes said 
to be an^ island in the sea or sometimes a rocky 
hill. W c Jiave Potala (^riarclXa), a harbour at 
the mouth of the Indus in an island called Pat ale,^ 
and the river here is said to begin to form a Delta 
like the Nile. If this name can be identitied wit h 
Patara, now Patera, the capital of Lycia in Asia 
Minor on the eastern side of the mouth of the 
river Zanthus, we can further identify Avalokita 
or Apalokita (in Pali) of Potalaka with Apollo 
Patarens, both being in this case patron deities of 
mariners. This conjecture was once proposed by 
the present w'rite.r to solve the riddle of the strange 
name ‘Avalokita,’ though there are some philo¬ 
logical didiculties in the identiticat ions. Be t Ins as 
it may, the name Potala is always transferred with 
the worshif) of the saint. In the 7th cent, we hml 
Potalaka as the resort of Kwan-yin in the eastern 
side of the Malaya range near the extreme corner 
of the south coast of India.^ 'I ke island Ihi t’o-lo 
(lh)ta]a). in the (hiusnn grou[) I'lf Ning])o, is tin' 
centre of the worship of Jvwan-yiu in (’hina. 'This 
shrine wa.s founded by a JapaiU'se {u iest, \'e gakii 


by name, who w^as sent by an Imperial order to 
Cliina as a Buddhist student, but remained there 
as the founder of the famous Pu-t’o-lo (Potala) 
monastery (A.D. 858). 

Wo are familiar with the existence of the Potala 
palace in the heart of Tibet as the residence of an 
incarnated Kwan-yin, viz. the Dalai iJima ; and 
in Japan we can trace twm or three places which 
bear the Buddhistic name Fu-da-la-ku as shrines 
of Kw^an-non. 

8. The formula of invocation. —Tlie famous six- 
syllable formula, Om uudii padnie. hutti, was once 
Indian, for it is oft(‘u mentioned in the texts 
ot the Chinese Tri)»ita.ka translattul from Sanskrit 
(see art. Jkwkl [Buddhistj). At present, how¬ 
ever, this formula is exclusively 'ribetan or at 
least Lfimai^tic. The non Bumaistie Bmhlhists 
us(^ the old t u : mla AAem 'ntlvkitcscarui/d lUalhi- 
s'affrd-j/a (A'r/u// J\ u'n)} Jr oji - liostitsu), ‘ llail to the 
Bodhisa' ^ a Av.. lokit n^vai a..’ 

Litkka'i. w I' - R, (•iiriKaif, Lt" l.otiis (U la honurlat, Paris, 

('ll. x\iv. : H. KTern, Smiilluinitununilanka (SIU'I \xi. (1SS4]), 
eh. wiv, , I' yn ad liunyiu N.iiijio, Siiild/ia rniajntiKiarika 
(toxt), in lliha rhr- i Ihidd/i ,i'<i \ , S| l’c( pp. 4:'ivS- 

‘iriil ; A. 'The nj 'Tibet, l.ornloii, ISO;'), 

IimIcx, .s', r. * Ai.e fa'; S. iical, A t'aU Uti <>/ liuild/ust Scrip¬ 
tures, do. tS7!, p}>. -Ab'JAlO. J. TaKAKUSU. 
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LABOUR.-- See Empi.oymfnt, Ih'’ONf)Mics. 


LAISSEZ-FAIRE.—So gn^at a part has this 
cel(d)]-ated phifi.sc jilayed in economic and sociologi¬ 
cal, and (‘V(!n in redigious, disfuission during the 
past century that a wdiole book was ])ubli.'.bed at 
Bmiie ill 1SS(3 upon the maxim — A. On< ken’s Die 
Mdxiiiie LdissezJ'diee et Idissrzpd.’^s'cr. The occasion 
of its origin is iicrlnqis best understood by a com- 
jiarison of the ])olicies of two great hVeiieb Ministers 
of Fiuauee—Colbert (lOlO-SJ) and 'Purgot (17-7- 
81). The formt'r, towards the end of the 17th 
cent., brouglit industry and commerce undnr a 
.system of extreme regulation and coeia'ion ; bis 
ideal.s were those of the Mercantilists—{U'otection, 
subsidy, aiul privilegi?. A century later, w'c see a 
comjilete rcver.sal of this policy in the tinancial 
administration of Turgot, who worked on the 
principle of commeridal freedom. Betw'cen these 
tw'o men stand t he founders of sci«mti(ic economies 


in Praiiee, whose seliool is usually known under the 
name of the Physiocrats. It is said, indeed, tliat 
the first authentic use of the phrase lalssez-fdire 
was a retort made by a merchant to (Colbert himself. 

The names wliiidi are of chief importance are 
tbo.se of Cournay (171--59) and Quesmiy (1094- 
1774). Conrnay wuis an administrator rather than 
an economist, Imt lie bad great iidlneneoon Turgot, 
who accom])anied him on some of bis ollicial 
iouriKyys. It is through^ Turgot that we know of 
his principles. In his Kloge of Conrnay, Jurgot 
attributes to him maxims of trade and w'clf.are, 
based on the utmost liberty of personal competition, 
and on the view that private interest and general 
welfare were coincident, if this kind of freedom 
■yy 0 P 0 given. 4'be eom})lete pbrasi* Idissrzfaire, 

1 Potalag.'ima occurs In the Buddlincharita (Chinese), and 
PoUla and Potalaka are the names of two demons living there 
(see SBE xix. (188:i] 244). 

2 See Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-Enqlish Dictionary, Oxford, 
1872, 8.V. ‘Potala’; Ptolemy, vii. i. f)9; Pomponius Mela, iii. 7 ; 
see also 0. I^assen, Ind. Alterthurmkunde, i.2 [Leipzig, IHCw 112.^), 
11.2 [1874] 191 f., and especiiilly V. A. Smith, Early liiat. of 
India*^, Oxford, 1908, pp. 90-102. 

* S. Julien, Minunrea de Uiouen-Thsang, Paris, 1857-68, x. 123. 


Inis's'ez passer is first attributed to him. (}nesnay 
wns !lic‘ real head of Ibe Pliy.sioi'i-ats, and holds a 
phi<*e in hrmndi economic .science similar to that- of 
Adam Smith in (ireat Brit/iiri. (\)mneti( ion and 
.self-in(.er(;st were the bonds out of NV'liieli a compact 
system of industrial life could alom* be c.n'ated. 
'Pliougli hci does not nsi; the ])lirase laissrz-fdirc, he 
is obviously in lino with t he movement. 

In view^ of the expressions of Adam Smith, it is 
of importance t-o note that the identifu'ation of 
Idissrz-fdire wilh t.be ‘ natiiral system ’ bad taken 
jdace in Prance in the writings of tlui e<'()uomist 
Boisguilbdiert (1616-1714). It was left to Smith 
to introduce into the. system a still furtlier idea— 
that of religious guarantee. 

b’ree compctit-ioii as the advantageous, as Mu? 
natural, and as the divinely ordere<l basis of 
industry—these arc the step.s of the devedonment. 
4'he evil asju'ets of tlie phrase are usually cliaiged 
to A<iam Smith’.s account, and it is, therefore, of 
interest to understand his statement of the (uist*. 
Smith was not only an ei'onomist, but a moral 
j)bilosopli(‘.r, and a Simttisb one at that. 4'be 
classical jiassages of the Wealth of Nations 
are in bk. iv. cb. ii. They sum np and extend the 
whole preceding statement of laissezfaire, without, 
bow'ever, using the phrase itself. Wliat is of 
advanlage to the individual is ‘ advantageous ’ to 
tlie society ; this is so ‘ naturally, or rather neces- 
.sarily’; and, if we ask the reason of the coinci¬ 
dence, that is because the individual, in seeking his 
ow'n gain, is ‘ led by an invisible band ’ to promote 
the social good, although this was no part of his 
intention. Now, if w^e turn to Smith’s earlier work 
on the Moral Sentiments (1759), w'o find some re¬ 
markable passages, showing that the basis of his 
ideas in this respect was ethical or religious rather 
than economic. In the section on ‘ Utility* (jit. 
iv. sect, i.)—to quote only one extract—there is a 
remarkable vimiication of the luxury of the rich 
and the inequality of wealth. 

‘The rich only select from the heap what la most precious and 
agreeable. They consume little more than tha poor, and in 
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spito of their natural aeltishnoss and rapaoity,'though they mean 
only their own convenicno)', they divide with the poor the 
produce of all their iinprovcmenta. They are ltd by an invis¬ 
ible hand to make neatly the same diHtribution ... as if the 
ear^h had been divided into equal portions among all iU in- 
haV)itante 

It is no wonder that, after the miseries of the 
Imhustrial liovoliition, teaching of this kind 
hrcuiglit some odium upon economic science; and 
it AN'as overlooked that Smith had established 
his objections to existing forms of regulation by 
inductive, far more than by deductive, reasoning. 

Smith’s views must be judged in the light of 
two general facts: (1) that he was leading a re¬ 
action against excessive regulation ; and (2) that 
the form of industry in liis time was itself so 
individualistic. It was still the day of tlie in¬ 
dividual manufacturer and the small unit ; to ask 
for freedom at that time was practically to ask for 
independent comjfctition. It does not follow tliat, 
when the form of industry liad clianged. Smith 
would have construed freedom in the same way. 
With the larger unit created by the Factory 
System for both labour and capital, it must have 
become aj)parcnt that to combiiui was a free act, 
and that economic fieiMlom could no longer mean 
independemt or individualized coirq)etition. 

S()im‘ hidden fallacie,s in the early statement 
of laissez-fnra are expos<'d by D. G. Ritchie in 
his Ndtaral Rights (London, 1895). Kspecially 
dangerous was the introduction of the word 
‘ natural.’ For tlie natural is taken to mean 
the ideal, or the original, or the non-human. As 
soon as we say that a certain system is a ‘ natural ’ 
system, we first idealize it, and then, by a trans¬ 
ition to aTiotlnu’ meaning of the word, W(? identify 
it with what is not of human (le\ ice or with what 
is })rior to human institution, 'riuis w(i slip into 
the position that a non-r(‘gulat<“d system is an 
id(bal one. Ibit, in fact, naturi^ in its broadest sense 
includes human life ; and ‘ is made better by no 
means, but nature, makes that means.’ 

(.h)m])e( it ion without c()ntrol has not a<-tually 
b(ien taught by any Ibiglish economist; luit phrases 
hav(‘ ])e«‘n seized on and misaj»plicd. In sj)ite of 
the opj)osition created to th(^ idea of competition 
by stressing the words of early ■writers, an a/ialysis 
of recent t hought shows a <h‘sire not to suj>])ress, 
but only to r('orgnnize, this force. 'The (daims of 
democra<'y are ofLui, imhasl, for greater fivashun 
of compotition; it is sought to remove privil<‘gcs 
and monopolii'S, to extcuid eflucaticm, to make it 
])ossil)hi for any one with ability to challenge any 

E osition in the State. And the greatest social 
ittdrness is not Ijctween those who comnete most 
with ('ach other, as workman with workman, or 
emph\yer with employer, but ))etwecn classes Avho 
do not (’onipete, such as employer and employed, 
and often simply on the ground that cll‘e(“tive com¬ 
petition is so limited across that line, ddie real 
objection that is sumnuMl u[) in the bitter use of 
the jthrase laisscz- fa irr is to the defects of & certain 
org(nnz(ftion of indusiiial competition. 

\Ve may indeed say that, jiroperly understood, 
laissezfairc is a maxim (piite in k(^e{)ing with 
the extension of St.ate control, if the form of 
industry so changes as to renuire this. What is 
the object of the verb? In Smith’s time it was 
the inciividual W'ho Avas the economic agent; then, 
said Smith, leave him free. In Mill’s time it was 
the group ; then let the group be free to work. In 
our time, for many purposes Avhich only economic 
evolution could have revealed, it is the municipality 
or the State ; then let the State be free to do its 
proper Avork. The object of the verb can be the 
individual, the groni), or the public authority ; for 
we cannot fix the form of industry, or force on 
modern conditions tln^ meaning which any maxim 
had a hundred and thirty years ago. The laAV of 


the land should not suppress, or refuse to give 
scope for, any kind of social agency or force ; but, 
in the changing conditions of industrial life, it 
must guard the rights and watch the limits of each 
force and agency. 

Literaturh:.—A. Oncken, Die Maxirne Laissez fairs et laissez 

? as8er, Herne, 1886 ; H. Higgs, The Physiocrats, London, 1897 ; 

h Quesnay, Tableau ^ronomiqut, reprint by the British 
Kconoinic Society, do. ISO.'S; D. G, Ritchie, Natural Rights, 
do. 1805 ; Adani Smith, Theory of Moral Senthnents, I/)ndon 
and kdinhiirgh. 17.^)9, esp. pp, 284, 2S9-'29.'t 818-8.^)2, and Wealth 
of Nations, J.ondon, 177it eep. bk. iv. cb. ii. init. ; C. H. Cooley, 
Personal Competition, New York, 1899; D. H. Maegregor, 
The Evolution of Industry, London, 1911, ch. vii. 

D. H. MACGREaOR. 

LAITY, LAYMEN.—T his article is not con¬ 
cerned, unle.ss indirectly, Avitli the origin, develop¬ 
ment, and nature of the Christian ministry. It 
deals only Avith tlie position, rights, and duties of 
tliose Christians who are not of tlieolficial ministry, 
and the latter will be referred to only negatively, 
or in connexion with elections by the laity or 
similar matters. A large controversy Avill, there¬ 
fore, be left entirely on one side. We liave to 
consider Avhat the laity w’ere called by the older 
Christian Avriters, and Avhat position tliey held in 
the divine society, esf)eciany Avitli reference to 
aj)pointmeiits, to worship and the sacraments, tD 
councils, and to Church Avork geru'rally. 

I. Names of the laity. — In (he Hil)le h Xads is 
used of the Jewish peo))lo, as distinguished from 
their priests and rulers, in Mt Ac 5^*^ etc., and 
es])ccially as distinguished from the high {)riestnnd 
the priests in He 5^ 7^' ; so, in the G T, in Ibx 19‘L 

2 Ch 24^^. Similarly, 6 Xa6s is frequently used in 
the Greek liiurgites to denote the congrt'gal ion as 
distinguislied from the oHicisting piicst ; for an 
early (‘xaniph; see Ajxostolic. Conslttttlloits, viii, 12 
(at ‘ L(‘t all the })e(>})le scy, Th(i 

Latin liturgies have pnpulus in a similar pl;iee, and 
the Syriac liturgi(*s h.-ive the Syriac C(iuivalent 
Tcstamf.nt of onr Lord, i. 21, Asliieh we 
xtssess only in a Syri.sc translation hy Jaeolj of 
\<lessa, c. A.l). 709). lilsewhere in Latin Avritings 
/V/7;.9 is used for the laity, as orOin.aiily in ’I'er- 
tullijui, Cyjtriiin, J(‘i'om(n and Augustine, and in 
can. 77 of t lie Council of Flvira (c. a. I). 305). 

From \a6^ is derived (laicns), which, however, is not 

found in Oio NT or I..KX. In Cdeinent of Rome {Cor. i. 40, a 
whi('h dcsoriin's the relation of Mie layman to the 
eloig\) a slej) is Uiken (c, a.d. Ofi) lowards the somewhal latter 
use of AaiKo? as a tcehnieal suhstuntive, ‘a lu\ man ' ; Imt it 
i.s tliere used only ns an I'ltithet. The ‘lay-man’ (6 AaiVb? 
aW^pwrro?) is l)Oun(] by the lay ordinama-s (roT? Aat/coi? TTpoerray- 
fxaait'). At the end of tlie Znd oent. Clement of Alexandria 
(Etrom. iii. 12, near end) uses AaiAo? a.s a siib,s)anti\e, ‘a lay- 
nuaii,’ in contrast to ‘jmeshyter’ an<l ‘ deacon,’with reference 
to marriaute, e.lerioal and lay; hut he also uses it as nn ad jeotive, 
and Speaks of \aiKh dnurria in Strnyn. v. 6, i.e. ‘the unlieiief of 
the pi.'ople.' Tertullian also uses inicus for ‘ a layman ’ (de Rapt. 
17, ae Exhort, Cast. 7), as do the Roman clei>,yv in a letter to 
Gyprian (Oypr, Ep. xxx. b). The suhstantive AaiVb? is found in 
the An.swers to the Orthodox {’A-rroKpifTCK: nph% op0ob6^ov<:, § 97), 
which at one time was assigned to Jusiin Martyr, hut is cer¬ 
tainly of a somewhat later <late ; and often in tlie 4th cent., 
as in tlie Clementine Homilies (now usually assitfiied in their 
present form to that date) : see the Ep. of ('lenient to James, §9; 
in the Saoramentary of Sarupion {JThEt i. [1899-1900] loi), 
where a prayer is called x^ipoOecria. XaiKwv (‘ blessinK" of the lay¬ 
men’) ; and in the Apost. Const, {e.n., viii. U and 28, where 
AaiV-ot are ojiiioscd to ‘the cleriry ’ [ot tov KXripov or AcATjptxot']); 
it is also found frequently in the Apostolic Caiions. In Syriac 
we find as a rendering of Aahcb? the words 'dlmdyd and 'dlmd- 
ndya, lit. ‘one of the world,’ as in the Test, of our Lord, i. 85, 
in tiie litany which has a suffrage for ‘the faithful laymen'; 
see other instances in R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, ii. 
(Oxford, 1901) 2900 f. 

Another, hut less common, word for ‘layman' is 


it ]u-obahlv means ‘one who has not the charisma of tonR’ues’ 
(RVm ; see notes by A. Robertson and A. Plummer Li loco [ICC 
1 Cor.,'Edinhurg-h, 1911, pp. 813 f., 318 f.]). In Ac 4i3 it means 
unlearned' or ‘uneducated’; here Tyndale and Ooverdale 
render it by ‘ laye people,’ a translation which may bo com¬ 
pared with our use of the word ‘ layman ’ to denote one who i« 
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not versed by training in the particular matter in hand, a sense 
m which iSnorrj^ was also used in classiral Greek (see Liddell 
and Scott, The word is similarly used in 2 Co ll<\ in 

1 Co the ‘place of the ISito-nj^ ' can hardly refer to the 
special seats occupied by laymen in the Christian assembly 
(below, § 6). In an interpolation in I’r cited in the Aposf. 
Cynjit. (ii. 63), iSiwrai la opposed to /5acriA«r?, and means ‘the 
kinj^r’a subjects ’; the corresponding passage of the older Didag- 
calm, which the Constitutions inGor-poratc, here has ‘rich and 
poor’ (see F. X. Funk, Dida^c. et Const. Apostolorurn, Pader- 
born, 11)05, i. 180). Isidore of Seville, early in the 7t’h cent., 
uses privatus (as well as laictis) in the sense of ‘layman’ 
(‘nec privatis nec clericis,’ de h'ccl. Off. ii. ‘25). 

Another name of the laity is ‘the brethren’ (oi a8t\4>ol). In 
the Ajx>8t. Cmist. ii. 57 (near the beginning) they are so called 
in contrast to the hishoi> and deacons (not in the parallel iHdas- 
calut) ; cf. 1 Ti 4«, where ' the brethren ’ means ‘ the whole com¬ 
munity.' It is a little curious to note in this conne.xion that in 
Ac 15-1- the expressions ‘ the church,’ ‘ the whole church,’ are 
used in contrast to ‘ the apostles and elders.' 

2. Who is a layman ?--Hitherto ‘ the laity ’ have 
been 8 }K)ken of net^ativ(;]y, as being those Chris* 
tians who are not ministers. Hut, owing (o modern 
conditions, and especially owing to the divi.sioms of 
Cliristendom, some further delinition is necessary. 
For instance, in Itngland, it has been maintaine<l 
that every Englishman there resident is in (be eye 
of the law a layman of the Chureh of England, 
unless he is a bishop, priest, or deacon. Af»art, 
however, from legal rights, every (Jhiislian (‘om- 
munity is hound to ask itself wlio are its laymen, 
not only from a negative, but also from a positive. 
I)oint of view. The first step in the delinilien has 
usually been to atririu that he must he a hiipti/.('<i 
person, or at least a catechumen ; with re gard to 
the la(((U' qualitieation we may note and this has 
a bearing on the })ractiee of missionary (diuiches 
of the present day—that the Ccnotis of JI!/>/)(>/ijlir; 
style catechumens ‘ ( diristians’ (can. ; ed. II. 
Achelis, in TIJ, new ser., l.cipziL'-, ISDI, Ge). 
Hut the question whether a l)apt.i/.<;d person is a 
layman belonging to a particular Christian com- 
munit-y is not so easy to answ('r. A posit iv(i dip 
linition of ‘laity’may perhaps be found in some 
such phrase as ‘those who (not l»<‘ing ministers) 
from ha[»tism or aiter baptism have luum attached 
to’ tliat community, ami ‘who liave not, Ipy any 
overt act declared their dissimt from its com¬ 
munion.’ I’his does not raise tin; question of ‘full 
inemlxTshi]),’ by wliich is often meant the status 
of a coniiuuiiic.ant. 

3 , The priesthood of the laity.—d’his, whicli 
.seems at lirst sight to he a cont ra,diction in terms, 
is ne)'(;) t hcless asserted of (’hrislians in 1 H 
and lt(!V 1 ®. riicy are a ‘ holy priesthood, (o olVer 
up spiritual sacrilices ... a royal priestliood, a 
liuly nation.’ (Jlirist ‘made us [all (JhrlstiaiisJ to 
be a kingdom, to be i)ricsts unto bis (Jod and 
Father.’ 'The same thing had been asserted with 
equal emjdiasis of tin; dews in Ivv 19®: ‘Ye shall 
be unto me a king<k)m of y»riestH, and an holy 
nation.’ The NT asserts in the first j)lace the 
priesthood of our Lord (e.y., in Hebrews,/)u.y.vi/a), 
and then, as derived theiadrom, the j)riesthood of 
Ills people. In the higliest sense of the word, 
Christianity is a sacerdotal system. Hut this must 
not be misunderstood. It does not mean that 
the Christian ministry is vicarious, and tliat its 
ministers take the place of the [leople in approacli- 
ing God. When, therefore, J. B. Lightfoot says, 

erhaps rather hastily (Essay on ‘The Christian 

linistry,’ Philippians, ed. London, 1903, pp. 181, 
185), that Christianity ‘ has no sacerdotal system,’ 
he means, as he himself most truly explains {ib.), 
that ‘it interposes no sacrificial tribe or class 
between God and man, by wlio.se intervention 
alone God is reconciled and man forgiven. Eacli 
individual member holds ]»ersonaI communion with 
che Divine Head. To Him iinnicdiately he is re¬ 
sponsible, and from Him directl y he obtains pardon 
and draws strength. . . . As imiividuals, all Ghri.s- 
tians are [irie.sts alike,’ Eor the .same view of the 


priestliood of the laity see C. Gore, The Church 
and the Muiistrif, p. 76 fl'. 

Let ua consider one practical result of this NT 
doctrine. It follows, as the ancient liturgies so 
often assert, that tlie laity ofVer the Christian 
sacrifice of prayer and praise equally with the 
officiating minister, though he is or may be the 
instniuieiit by which they offer it, for it would 
ordinarily lie inconvenient if all people spoke at 
once in Cliristian worshii). This fact is tlie 
rationale of the ‘Amen’ or ‘So he it’ by which 
the laity audibly ‘seal’ the ])rayer8 and praises. 
Jerome compares tlie Amen of the peo})le at Rome 
to a tliunder-clap, so loud and liearty wa.s it : 

‘I7l)i Hie H(J siriiilitiuliiKMu toiiitnii Anirn reboftt, 

vacua idoloruin templa qiiuliuntur ? ’ {Com. on Galatians, 
ProtDin, in lib, ii.). 

'The same may be said of tlu^ ‘jirayers in common ’ 
of which Justin {Apid. i. G.^) and Augustine (‘com¬ 
munis (tr.iWo,' Pp. Is'. 34 Hen. [cxix.] ad hunns'. 
JanKfrrii! sjicak, and which must have involved 
some HUvlihie pnrt,'iking by tlie laity in tlie suppli¬ 
cation (see I \ I kkckssign [ Lit urgical ]). Such also 
are the bcaiiicr^ and hymns (especially tlu' Sanctns) 
wliicli became common at least from t he 4tli cent, 
onwards. jthe 7'r.\t. <f our Lord the wliole 
[>eoplc are. bid<lcn to repent with the bishop part 
of the central act of (lie lAicharist (i. ‘21), a 
direction with wliieli \n e may compare the old 
cu.stom of ‘ eomndehration ’ (pri('sts audibly ccle- 
brnting the iMieharist along with the bishop). 
All this is evi<lencc of the universality of the 
<io< trine that every Christian layman possesscH a 
prie 4 liood. 

'I'he same teaching is much etnphasiz(*d by the 
Lathers. In Hn^ middle of (he 2nd cent, .histin 
Martyr {Pial. IIG f. ), (|m)(ing M/il Hk dwells on 
the: fact that all ('hristians ‘are the tine high- 
pri(‘sllv rac4* of (Jod,’ and that tin' Eucharist is 
otl’crcsl by ‘Christians in all ph'iccs throughout the 
world.’ He speaks similarly, a<ldressing Jews, of 
the Jewisl) saeriliccs being ollerod ‘ by you and liy 
those juiests of yours.’ So, at the end of tl)(3 
cent nr}’, li »‘ii.eus {ll(rr. IV. viii. ,3, V. xxxiv. 3) 
says that, ‘all (h<‘ riL'lit eons possess the sacerdotal 
rank ’ and that 'all the disciph's of (he L()r<i arc 
Levites and ju’icst.s’ ; and, a litth* later, 4'ertnllian 
[dr. K.chort. Cant. 7) asks, ‘Are not even we laics 
juiests?’ (this work was writtcui after his secession 
to Montani.-m). In the 3rd cent. (>1 igen (//oai. 9 
in Ln\ ^ 1) says t.o the layman in general : 

‘ host tiiou not know t.hat Lhe priest.I uukI {sarerdotium) is 
^iven to tlicp also, tl»at is, to all tho ('hnr( h of (UkI and lhe 
j)coph‘ of bcliovcra? (he (luotcs I P 'I'liou hast, tlKi i for(‘, 

the pri»*st.lH)(»d because tbou art a priestly (sarrrdotalis) rac.o 
[of. .lufilin al)ovel, aiul so tlioU ouj^htest to (jffer to (iod the 
smTinoe {hostiarn) of praise, of prayer, of luty, of modesty, of 
justice, of holine.MH.’ 

In tlie 4Hi cent. Jerome declares (c. Lurif. 4) 
that tlie priesthood of the layman is his baptism 
(‘sacerdotiiini laici, id est, baptisma’); he uses 
the wonl ‘ha[>tisni’ in the full sense of the com¬ 
plete rite,^ So Augustine {de Clv. Dei, xvil. v. 5) 
says, ‘ He give.s the name priesthood to the very 
people wliose priest is the mediator of (Jod and 
man, the man (Jirist .lesus’ (he ouotes 1 I* 2'*). 
Many other such passages might oe cited. The 
teaching was common to all ages. 

The doctrine that all Christian people are priests 
does not, it need hardly be said, mean that (here 
is no such thing as a ministerial priesthood. The 
whole nation of Israel were priests, and yet Aaron 
and hi.s sons had a special or ministerial priesthood. 
And so, without discussing controverteil questions, 
we may conclude that there is at least no contra- 

1 It has often been held that the jiric'^thood of the laity it 
given to the hapf ize^J, not at (lie inunerKinn, hut at t he Ja> ing 
on of hands or conflrmaf lun (A. J. Mason, Relation 0 / ('anfirma- 
tion to Jiaptisjn, London, IS'.M, p. 462 f.). Gut it Heeiiis un¬ 
necessary to dislinifuish lii'is sharply between different parts 
of what was originally one riLe. 
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di<;tion involv'ed in the as.'^ertion of the same 
charjLcterislic in Christianity. The confusion of 
minister ami layman as lunction is such dra^La 
(‘want of order’) as the author of the Apost. 
Const, so eIo<|uentIy j)rotests ar^ainst (viii. 31, 46). 
Clcnient of Home (r. a.d. 1 ) 5 ) says tliat tlie Chri.s- 
tian ininislcrs are ‘rulers’ and ‘ proshy tors ’ 
{i}yor/.uroL, Trporjyovjmeyot, tt pc a ^3 in-e pot), to whom the 
laity are to he; subject {uTroTacraSjiiei'oi) and to /:>ive 
rcntuence (Cr;r, i. 1 , 21 ). Kiuinas, a little later, 
calls the cleryy ‘the rulers’ {npo-i-iyoiyLcvoL, J'is. ii. 
2 , iii. 11 ). 'I'ln' same noim iuduture is fouml in He 
137 . 17. and also in 1 Tli 5^-, where the ministers 
are ‘tlu'v that are over you’ {TTpo'CaTapivov^ vpiCov). 
See, furl Imu', § 5 . 

4 . Election of bishops and clergy by laity.— 

Undei' this head we have to (‘onsi<ler a very im¬ 
portant p:irt in the Church jdayesi by laymen. 
vVe note that in Ac tlie jx'ojile clioose, hut the 
a)»ost h;s apjadnt (ct. Ktyl/ajOc and l^cXl^avro with 
KaracTTrjaoaei'). d'he laity ele(;ted the Seven and 
])laccd them before the ajiostles, who laid hands 
on them with prayer. And iliis was the amdent 
method of ajipointment, though the details might 
vary. In the Dularke (§ 15, c. A.D. 120?) the 
writer bids the people to elect {x^ipoTOp/jaare) for 
themselves bishops and deacons, i.e. the local 
ministry ; nothing is said of the ap])ointment of 
the itinerant ‘apostles and prophets.’ It must 
here be remembered that x^tpoTortii/ does not neces¬ 
sarily carry with it the idea of ordination by the 
persons electing (see below). Early in the 4th 
cent, popular election is much insisted on by 
Athanasius. He (piotes {ApoL c. Avian. 0) a letter 
of the Egyptian bishops which say.s that he was 
elected (a.d. 326) ‘by a majority of our body [the 
bi.shops] in t he sight and with the acclamat ion of 
all the jieople,’ in order to refute a calumny of the 
Arians that he was clandestinely cons(a‘rated by 
six or seven bisho{)s unknown to the laity. 
Gregory of Nazianzus [Orat. xxi. 8 ) say.s that 
Athanasius was (dccted ‘by the vote of the wdiole 
people, not in the evil fashion which has since 
prevailed, nor by means of bloodshed and opj)re 8 - 
sion ; but in an apostolic and spiritual manner, he 
is led up to the throne of St. Mark.’ He means, 
no doubt, that this w'as the ancient method of 
election. The same practice is seen in the (diurcli 
Orders—e.y., in the Test, of our Lord (i. 20), which 
s[){*aks very emphati(;ally about the election of 
bislio})K (‘ being cho.seii by all the people according 
to the will of the Holy Ghost’), and somewhat less 
so about presbyters (‘ testilied to by all the people,’ 
i. 2 !)) and deacons (‘chosen as has been said above,’ 
i. 33). The other (Jhurch Orders make similar 
provisions {Camms of Ilippohftus.^ can. ii, fed. 
Achelis, § 7], Verona Latin Fragments of Didas- 
calia, etc., ed. E. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p. 103, 
Egyptian Church Order, § 31 [ed. H. Tattam, The 
Apostolical Constitutions, London, 1848, p. 32J, 
Ethiopic, Church Order, § 21 , Apost. Const, viii. 4). 
We find the same regulations in the Gallican code 
known as the Siatuta Fcclesice Antiqua, perliaps 
made by (kesarius of Arles, c. A.D. 500 (formerly 
cited as the canons of a svipposed Loiirth Council 
of Carthage, A.D. 398). In can. 22 it is directed 
that a bishop is not to ordain any one without the 
advice of his clergy, and that he is bound to seek 
the assent {eonniventiam) and testimony of the 
citizens—a phrase which has a bearing on a w'ell- 
known dictum of St. (_’yprian (see belowg § 8 ; for 
a translation of the htatuta see C. J. Hefele, 
Councils, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871-96, ii. 410lb). 

(4n the other hand, the j)eople were at an early 
date deprived of this right. The Council of 
Laodicea (c. A.D. 380) says that ‘the choice of 
those to be appointed to the priesthood shall not 
rest with the multitude’ (can. 13). This move¬ 


ment may have been due in part to the ggog'*' 
meiite of the Stale and its olhcials after the tune 
of Constantine, and it may have also been due to 
the interpretation placed in the East on the 4th 
canon of Niema (A.D. 325), whicli says that the 
bi.shop is to be apjiointed {KadlcrraaffaL) hv the com¬ 
provincial bisho[)s, three of whom at least shall 
meet. The first of the Apo.dolic Canons, a col- 
leetion made e. A.D. 40L), though some of them an^ 
doubtless older, lias a similar provision, but wdth 
XtLpoTovdffOo).^ d'he Nieene rule was understood 
by the second (’ouneil of Nica*a, the ‘ 7 tli Ecu¬ 
menical ’ (A.D. 787, can. 3), as meaning that only 
the hishojis could elect, and it forbids, wdth refer¬ 
ence to Apost. Canon 31, the election of a hisliop, 
jjriest, or ileacon juoeeeding from a secular prince ; 
hut the Latins at lirst intei jiieted tlie Nicarne canon 
to reb'r to tlie confirmation of election and con¬ 
secration to the cpiseo})at(‘ by the comprovincial 
hisho])s (Hefele, op. cit. i.^ [1894] 385 f.). And tliis 
is probably tlie real meaning. A hishof), before 
being consecrated, must he ap[)roved by the people 
(and clergy) wliom he is to serve, and also by the 
liishops of the prov ince. This is the true reason 
(one can hardly doubt) of tlie ancient rule about 
the three bishops consf'crating the elect. At a 
later date it wuis siiggi'sted that tliis was to remove 
all fear of invalidity in the position of any one of 
tlie consecrators ; hut this could hardly have been 
a consideration at so early a dale. Three bishops, 
or, as A})()st. Canon I says, ‘two or three,’ must 
come together to the election tliat they may signify 
the assent of the comproviiudals. 

In Western Ihirojie, from the time of Charle* 
nagne oinvards, the election by the laity to 
bishoprics was repn'sented by the sovereign’s 
nomination, or in England in Anglo-Saxon times 
by that of the Witenageniot. Lut patronage of 
hcnelices by laymen became very common. This 
was exercised (a) by an individual, who 01 iginally, 
in many cases, was, or represented, the founder of 
the church ; or (b) by a corporation extiuiial to the 
benclice, for the same reason ; or (r) by the persons 
to he ministered to, either as a whole body—rarely 
in the Angli(;an, but normally at tlie present day 
in the Presbyterian, polity—or tlirougli retiresenta- 
tives chosen by them. The system of the Church 
of Ireland is a variation of the last method. 
When a benefice is vacant, a nomination to it is 
made by a patronage committee, consisting of the 
bishop of the diocese, three persons nominated by 
the diocese, and three ]>ersons aiipointed by the 
|)arish wheae the vacancy had occurred. In all 
hlpiscopal bodies the hislio[) has, at h'ast in theory, 
a power of veto on eleidions to parishes, though 
there is usually an appeal to the metropolitan or to 
the comprovincial bishojis if he refuse to institute ; 
hut in the Ghurcli of Pmgland this veto can be 
exercised only with considerable diflieulty. 

The share of the laity in appointing bisliops, etc., 
in the present day may be seen from the following 
conspectus. 

(a) Aiujlican Communion (see further details in art. ' Diocosan 
Bishop,' by K. A. W'eU'h in the Prayer Book Dictimiary, London, 
1912, p. 279 £f.)-—In Knpland and Wales the soverei^:n issuea a 
congtd'tlire, and on the advice of the Prime Minister nominatee 
a person to the dean and chapter of the cathedral, who elect, and 
the election is confirmed by the metropolitan ; if there is no 
dean and chapter, the sovereiffn nominates directly. In India 
the Boverei^n acts on the advic:e of the Secretary of State for 
India.. In Scotland a bishop is elected by a special body chosen 
ad hoc, consistinif of two chainbers of presbytere and laity of 
the diocese, and for his election a simple majority in either 
chamber is necessary; the assent of a majority of the compro¬ 
vincial bishops is required to confirm the election, and, unlesa 
it be thus confirmed, proceedinifs must beg^inaffain. Jn Ireland 
the system is similar (except in the cose of the diocese of 
Armagh, where an abnormal procedure takes place), but the 

iThis word, which often means ‘ elect,’apparently in these 
canons means ‘ ordain,’ as the 2nd canon says that a presbyter 
and deacon and the other clergy (kXtjpikoO art to be * ordained 
(\'f I poToi/et(T0aj) by one bishop. 
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majority must be one of two-thirda ; in some caaes the choice 
selection from certain names, is left to the biahopa (ace 
the C&nstituti^ of the Church of Ireland, Dublin, 1009, vi. 5). 
In Cana/la, New Zealand, Australia, and S. Africa the system 
18 similar, with some variations of detail, especially as to the 
majority required in the different orders ; in 8. Africa the 
electing body is a special one, called the ‘ Elective Assembly ’ • 
the clergy elect, and the laity assent. In the United states of 
America alike practice is in vogue for the onlinary diocesan 
bishoprics, hut to the ‘missionary bishoprics’ the House of 
Bishops appoints. Each diocesan ‘ convention’ (synod) makes 
its own rules for election. In all the non-established branches 
of the Anglican federation the assent of the laity is required to 
an episcopal election. 

{h) Roman Communum.—The laity appear to have no official 
share in the election of bishops, but in ('.ountrics where a con¬ 
cordat with the pope is in force, as was the cAse till recently in 
France, the sovereign or the State nominates. 

(c) Eastern Orthodox Communion,—Uvte the laity usually 


1910 (wliich, however, does not give information about the 
patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem ; these 
seem to f(*llow Constantinople closely). In the patriarchate of 
Const an tinojjle the bishops of the Holy 8ynod and the laity 
elect the )iatriarch ; the whole assembly selects three names, 
and the bishops choose one of them. A mixed council of 


curator (a la\man who has no vote in doctrinal niatters, but ii 
the connecting link between Church and 8tate>—submits three 
names for bishoprics to the Tsar, who selects one. The parish 
priests are appointed by the bishop, and the clergy and laymen 
of each parish appoint a layman to administer the finances. In 
Cyprus Hie clergy and laity elect the bishops. The wSynod con¬ 
sists of bishopa only, for managing all ecclesiastii-al affairs. In 
Mount Sitiai the archbishop is elected by the monks. In 
Creece the Holy 8ynod (consisting of bishops oiil.v) tubiniis 
three names for bishoprics to the king, who selects one 
Bricsta and deacons are appointed by the bishop after consult¬ 
ing their laymen. The king appoints a commissioner {irrirpe- 
TTos) to attend the Holy 8yneKl, but he has no vote. In 
Rumania the bishops are elected by the other bishops and by 
(lay) meml.)er8 of Barliament. In Servia they are elected by the 
synod of bishops, but the metropolitan of Belgrade is elected by 
the bishops and the chief clergy and lay officials of the country. 
In Montf^negro the inotropolitan is nominated by the king'; 
priests arc appointed by the metropolitan. There are no other 
>isho])8 besides the metropolitan. In liulgaria the laity have a 
share in the election of the exarch and of the other bishops, and 
also of the parish priests. In Austria-Hungary practice varies. 
The metropolitan of Karlowitr. is appointed hy a mixed body, 
but the bishops of the metropolitanate appoint to the other 
bishoprics; while in Herm-'innstadt both metropolitan and 
bishops are elected by a mixed body. The metropolitan and 
bishops in Dalmatia are nominated by the Crown. 

(d) Armenian Cornr/iunicui.--For details see M. Ormanian, 
Church of Armenia, ch. xxxi. (Eng. tr., lot- Ion, liH'J, p. 151 ft.). 
In most countries the Armenian parish imrstH are elected by 
the parishioners in the first instaiu e, hut the laity have no voir;e 
in the selection of priests ordained in monasteries. The 
‘catholici ’ of Sis and Aghthamar, the patriarchs of Constanti¬ 
nople and Jerusalem (patriarchs are of inferior rank to the 
catholici among the Armenians), and the diocesan bishops are 
elected hy mixed councils of laymen and clergy, the former 
largely preponderating. In Hussia the influence of the laity is 
much less. ‘ The government permits the existence of lay 
councils (ephorates) [of parishes], hut it has done away with the 
dioccHaii councils, whose prerogatives have been transferre(l to 
n synod and to consistories made up of ecclesiastics ’ (Ormanian, 
p. 153). 

(e) East Syrian or Sestorian Communion.—The laity have 
an indirect share in clerical appointments. The bishops are 
supposed to ordain a parish priest only when the parishioners 
elect him, and, as a matter of fact, they generally consult their 
wishes ; but ordinations without ‘ titles ' or cures of souls as¬ 
signed arc somewhat frequent. In the case of bishoprics, a 
vacancy is usually filled from the late bishop’s nephews or 
cousins, as the office can be held only by those who have been 
brought up as ‘ Nazirites'; of these there are sometimes more 
than one, and the laity are supposed to choose from them a 
successor. See A. J. Ma<;lean and VV. H. Browne, The Catholicos 
of the East and his People, London, 189*2, pp. I86fl., 205 f. 

From what ha.s been eaid it will be seen that the 
ancient share of the laity in electing to ministerial 
offices has remained, though more or less altered, 
in a large part of Christendom till the present tirne. 

c The laity and the sacraments.— (a) The 
Eucharist.—1^0 real instance lias been found, 
except in some heretical or separated bodies, of a 
layman being allowed to celebrate the Euchar- 
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ist, even in cases of emergency. In connexion 
with this it is perhaps necessary to rcjieat (he 
caution that i-^ sometimes used in Cln is- 

tian antimiity in tlie sense of ‘saying grace’ or 
‘ asking a ble.ssing ’ at a meal, and tliat it does not 
always mean ‘ to celebrate the Eucharist.’ 

The 18t!i canon of Nicrea (A.D. 325) asserts that 
even deacons ha\’e not the power of ‘oliering,’ i.e. 
of celebrating, the Eucharist^ (robs 

Trpoa<t>^peiv), while presbyters are expressly 
called ‘ those who otl’er ’ (rots 7 rpocr 0 ^poi«ri). The 
same thing is fouml in the Chuieh Orders, where 
the bishop anil the presbyter are expressly recog¬ 
nized as being eajiabteof celebrating the Eucharist 
(for the presiiyter, cf. Apost. Const, iii. 20, vii. 26, 
Ethiopic Didascalia, § 16, Test, of ottr Lord, i. .31), 
wliile the deacon is explicitly forbidden to <lo so 
{Apost. Cinist. viii. 46) ; cf. tlie reiieated statement 
that a deacon is not ordained to the priesthood — 
which would have been meaningless if the deacons 
had not he.cn pushing tlieir claim.s {Test, of our 
Lord, i 38 ; C'tatuta Kccle.'iuz A ntiqua, § 4 ; Egyp. 
Ch. Order, § .',h3 ; Ethiop. Ch. Ort/er, § 24 ; Ven/na 
Fragtuerd.^' t.f Didiisralia, ed. Hauler, p. lOD). 
Hut, if a d(‘ac»»n c.oulil not celebrate the Eucharist, 
a fortiori a l-i yman could not do so. 

Nor was t liis a prohibition invented in the 4th 
century. Not only is there no evidence of a lay¬ 
man inside thi^ (Miurch celebrating the Eucharist 
in ante-Nicene times, bvit 'rertullian, in a work 
written before his secession {de Prcescr. adv. 
liter. 41), by imi»lication strongly repudiates 
such a theory. He condemns the heretical sects 
l)(M;atise they confused the functions of laity and 
ministry. 

‘ To-day one man is their bishop, to-morrow another ; to¬ 
day lie is a deacon who to-morrow is a reader; to-day lie is a 
presbvter who to morrow is a layman. For even on laymen do 
they impose the functions of priesthood.’ 

With this it is instructive to compare the same 
writer’s language after his secession. In de 
Exhort. Cast. 7, after saying that all laymen are 
priests (see above, § 3 ), lie continues : 

*It is the authority of the Church, and the honour which 
has acoiiired sanctity throujfh the joint H<'Hhion (consessus) ot 
the Oriier. which has eHtahlished the difference hetweim the 
Order am! the laity. Accordingl}', where there in no joint 
seaeion of the ecclesiastical Order, you offer (nee above], and 
baptize and are priest, alone for yourself. . . . You 

have the right of a priest in your own person, in casea of 
necessity.’ 

Here 'rertullian, writing in his later days, claims 
for a layman, if nece.ssily urges, the right inter 
alia to celebrate Holy Ounmunion. 

It might be suggested that in tliis respect Mon 
tanisni was conservative of an old custom wliicli 
had elsewhere died out, owing to the supjiosed 
increase of ‘sacerdotal’ feeling in the (nurch. 
Hut, whatever Montanism was, it was not, and 
did not profe.ss to he, conservative. Such, indeed, 
is not the characteristic of any movement which 
magnilies * cliarismatic * [lowers. Montanism [iro- 
fessed to have received a new inspiration by the 
Holy tJhost, and rather despised tlian lionoured 
old existing customs. See, further, a long in¬ 
vestigation in Gore, op. cit. pp. 184-196, and 
Appended Note H on Montanism (pp. .355-359). 

(i) Baptism .—Had we no history to guide us, 
we might have imagined that, if the laitv could 
not celebrate the luicliarist, neither could tliey 
ba[)tize. And yet, thougli Christian oi>inion has 
not been unanimous on the subject, the great 
majority have held that, in cases of necessity, a 
layman, and even a laywoman, may rightly 
baiitize. 

it is not quite conclusive that the apostles did 

I For this meaning of Trpoo-(/)/peiv or avat^*ptiv see the present 
writer’s The Ancient Church Orders (Oambriilge, 19]()), ji. 48 f. 
These words sometimes mean * to bring the oblation to the 
bishop’ ( 16 . and Ancyra [a.d, 814], can. 2 ; but the latter has 
‘ to offer the bread and the cup '). 
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not, as a rule, themselves baptize, though they 
laid on hands after baptism. St. Paul says that 
it was not liis usual custom to baptize (1 Co ; 
St. Peter commanded Cornelius and liis company 
to be baptized (Ac 10'^*^). It is also not quite 
certain, thouj^h it is probable, that the apostles 
did not th(‘msclv<!s baptize all the three thousand 
converts in Ac 2'^^ ; if they did nob do so, lay 
brethren must have baptized, since there was as 
yet no ministry otluT than the dAvelve. But, 
though the N'l' evidence is not quite conclusive, 
opinion from early times favoured lay bapti.sm. 
Tertullian {de Bapt. 17) allows it to deacons and 
laymen, but not to women ; in de Virg. Vel. 9 
also he forbids women to baptize. But we may 
note that his argument in the former passage, 
that ‘ what is equally received can be equally 
given,’ if valid, should refer to women no less than 
to men. d'lui older Didascalia (3id cent. ; iii. 
12; Funk, i. 210) allows it to deacons, but (iii. 9; 
Funk, i. 198) forbids it to women ; the permission 
to deacons is not found in the parallel Apost, 
Con^t., which here incorporate tiio Didascalia. 
The Spanish Council of Elvira (c. A.D. 305) says 
that a catechumen on a sea voyage or in a place 
where there is no church near can be baptizcal in 
great illness by a layman who has not apostatized 
or been a bigamist (can. 38), and similarly allows 
a deacon on some occasions to ‘ rule ’ a congrega¬ 
tion—apparently in a country district—and to 
baptize (can. 77) ; but in all these cases con hr ma- 
tion by the bishop is to follow unless the baptiz(‘d 
person dies. The I'est, of onr Lord (c. A.D. 350?) 
allows de<'u;ons to baptiz(‘ (ii. 10). Jerome (c. 
Lucif. 9) sa 3 ’s that, ‘it neces.sity so be, even lay¬ 
men may, and frequently <I(), baptize.’ Augustine 
(r. Ep. Parmcn. II. xiii. [29j) says that baptism by 
a layman, ‘ if necessity urges, is either no sin or a 
venial one.’ But he ap{)ear.s to be a little doubt¬ 
ful about th(i matter. The Statuta, Ecclesice 
Antiqua (can. 100), by saying that ‘a woman may 
not ba[)tize,’ probably imply that a man, (;ven if 
a layman, can do so. Isidore of Seville very 
grudgingly says that lay bajjtisrn is for the most 
part allowed, but only when a person is in ex- 
treynis [de Eccl. Off. ii. 25). 

A striking case, which brings In other considerations of 
importance, occurred in the 4th century. The famous Athan¬ 
asius i.s said, when a boy, to have administered baptism 
in play. This was observed by Alexander, the bishop of the 
diocese (Alexandria), who, on loearitjg that the j)roper words 
had been used, forbade re-baptism, hut administered confirma¬ 
tion. For this story see Sozomen {UK ii. 17) and Rufinus {HE 
i. 14); .Socrates {itE i. 15) alludes to it without mentioning 
Alexander’s action. Whether the .story is historic or not, it is 
instructive as showing that the historians treated lay baptism 
as an actual and not unusual fact. On the other question, that 
of ‘intention,’ Alexander’s decision is much more doubtful. 

We liiid that a contrary opinion as to lay bap¬ 
tism xvas not unknown in tlie 4tli century. Even 
a deacon is forbidden to baptize in the Apo^^t, 
Const, viii. 28, 46, and so are the laity and minor 
orders in iii. 10 f., and women in iii. 9 ; of baptism 
by women it is said that ‘ there is no small peril to 
those xviio undertake it, for it is dangerous, or, 
rather, wicked and impious.’ The Ethiopia Didasc¬ 
alia (§ 13 f.) also negatives lay baptism; this 
manual is largely derived from the Constitutions. 

We may notice opinion on this question in later 
times. In the mediieval West lay baptism was 
fully and officially recognized and, in cases of 
necessity, encouraged. Midwives were instructed 
how to baptize infants when in danger of death. 
Thi.s is the present attitude of tlie Koman Com¬ 
munion. It was also the attitude of the Church 
of England in the Middle Ages and down to 1604. 
Lay baptism was extremely common. The Sarum 
manual provided for it, as did the English Fiayer 
Books of 1549, 1552, and 1569. The rubrics before 
the Office of Private Baptism in these three books 


say that baptism is to be administered by laymen 
only when ‘ great need shall compel,’ but that, if 
so, they ‘that be present’are to ‘call upon God 
for his grace, and say the Lord’s prayer, if the 
time will suffer. And tlien one of them shall 
name tlie child, and dip him in the water, or pour 
water upon him, saying,’ etc. After the Hamp¬ 
ton Court Conference, liowever, as a conces.sion to 
Puritan feeling, a eliange was made in the Prayer 
Book, and since 1604 only an official minister has 
been explicitly recognized therein. Yet we notice 
that in the questions directed in the Prayer I5ook 
to be asked at private baptism there is a di.stinc- 
tion. First they that bring the cliild are asked 
by whom he was baptized, and who was present; 
then ‘ because some things essential to this Sacra¬ 
ment may happen to be omitted,’ the persons are 
asked with wliat matter and word.s the child was 
baptized. The implication would seem to be that 
the status of the baptizer is not one of the ‘ things 
essential.’ Lay baptism has never been forbidchm 
in England, and has been a (continuous custom. 
Hooker has defended its validity, even if ad¬ 
ministered by women [Eccles. Polity, v. 61 f. ; this 
book was first published in 1597), and bis great 
inlluence has })revailed, though not quite univers¬ 
ally, to this day. The English law-courts (in 
1809, Kemp v. Wickes, and in 1841, Mastin v. 
Escott ; see J. H. Blunt and W. G. F. Phillimore, 
Book of Church LavA, London, 1899) have uphold 
the same view. 

To the Eastern mind the matter has presented 
itself in a different way. A Western can dis¬ 
tinguish between what is irregular and what is 
invalid, and is accustomed to the saying ‘ fieri non 
debet, factum valet.’ But an Eastern makes no 
such (distinction ; to him ‘ irrc;.nilar ’ and ‘ invalid ’ 
mean the .same thing. Quite irrespe(Tively of the 
validity of tlie Western Orders, the quesiion has 
arisen in the East whether Western baptisms are 
irregular, and therefore (to the Eastern) invalid. 
To tills question tlie Kussian Church has replied 
No, and lias admitted Western, including Lutheran 
and Calvinist, bajitisms since 1718; but the Con¬ 
stantinople Church has replied Yes. On this 
very complicated subject see W. J. Birkbeek, 
Russia and the English Church, London, 1895, 
p. 63 n. 

6 . The laity in the Church services: church¬ 
wardens. — From the earliest times, as it would 
appear, the laity had a place of their own in the 
Christian synaxis, or assembly. Putting aside 
Justin Martyr’s description {Apol. i. 65-67), wliieli 
does not help us here, the first account of the 
arrangements of the synaxis is in the older Di- 
daserdia (3rd cent.). In this description the pres¬ 
byters sat on either side of the liishop, the lay¬ 
men behind the presbyters, and the women beliind 
them, all apparently facing east (ii. 57 ; Funk, i. 
158, 160). In the corresponding passage of Apost. 
Const, (ii. 57 ; Funk, 159 ff.), the description is some¬ 
what confused, hut it would seem that the bishop 
and his presln'ters here sat (at least at the begin¬ 
ning of the Eucharistic service) behind the altar, 
facing the west. In this account also the laity 
sat by themselves, the men in one place and the 
women in another ; the young people and the older 
people sat separately, the younger women, the 
mothers, the widows, the virgins, and the elder 
women all liaving distinct places. In this work 
the a.ssembly is likened to a shij), tlie bishop being 
the commander, the deacons the mariners, the 
‘ brethren ’ (the laity, see above, § i) the passengers 
—a metaphor still carried out in the word ‘nave’ 
for the part of the church where the congregation 
worship. In the Test, of our Lord (i. 19), and 
also in the derived chapters of the Arabic Di¬ 
dascalia (§ 35; Funk, ii. 124), the laymen and the 
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laywomon sit in separatn places. For a somewhat 
later period see W. E. Scndamore, in DCA ii. 915*'. 

Now, in the Church Orders Didasralia 

and Apost. Const. Jocc. citt.; Test, of our Lordy i. 34 ) 
the deacons are represented as rnovin^jj about rather 
than as having seats, and, in the case of several of 
them, as keeping order in tlie assembly, watebing 
tlie doors, and assigning seats to the diflerent 
classes. But, as time went on, deacons, who, as 
the Churcli Orders show, were constantly [aessing 
their claims (Maclean, Ancient Church Orders^ 
p. 69), devolved their duties on sub-deacons and 
members of the minor orders. At a somewhat 
later date—though it is not easy to say when—lay 
ofhcials took over these duties of deacons, and 
received the name of ‘church-wardens.’ But their 
duties were not and are not con lined to keeping 
order in church. Tliey are in the present day 
cliarged with the supervision of the church fabrics 
and churchyards, with seating the })eople, witli 
parochial church finance, and witli the relief of 
the poor. In Lyndwoode’s Provinciate (15th cent.) 
they are called gnardiani ecchsiw. Tlie English 
canons of 1603 call them also ‘ciuestmen.’ Their 
assistants are called ‘ sidesmen ’ (see below, § 8 ). In 
England there are ordinarily two church-wardens 
in each parish, one usually nominated by tlie rector 
or vicar, and one by the parishioners, and tliese 
are admitted to otlic.e by the archdeacon. For a 
full account see P. V. Smith in the Prayer Book 
Dictionaryy p. 205 f, 

7 , Lay preaching.—It was often discussed in 
the early ages of the Christian era how far a lay¬ 
man might be allowed to teai'li or iireach in churi^li. 
'riie case of the learned Origcui (3rd cent.), wlio 
was, wh( 3 n still a layman, allowed to do so, caused 
some misgivings in certain quarters ; and J. B. 
Lightfoot {Apost. Fathers, pt. i. ‘Clement of 
Koine,’ ii. [1890] 195 n.) remarks that the objec¬ 
tions raised in his case show that the practice was 
rare. Eusebius (HE vi. 19), to whom we are in¬ 
debted for the information, evidently approved of 
tlie invitation given to Origen. At the end of the 
4th cent, the Apost. Const, (viii. 32, near the end) 
speak approvingly of lay teacliers, but the reference 
is perhaps not to public teacliing in church. The 
Statuta Ecclesice Antigua (can. 98) say that a 
layman may not teach in the presence of the 
clergy except at their command. The Quinisext 
or 'I'rullan Council (A.D. 692) decrees tliat the 
laity are to be excluded from preaching publicly 
in religious services (can. 64). 

AVe should gather from the gospel story that 
among the Jews any layman who had the capacity 
to give instruction in the synagogue might do so. 
From the Jewish point of view, our Lord, when 
He taught in the synagogue service, was a May 
preacher ’ (lik 4**^'^^). ISo I’aul and Barnabas were 
invited by the Jewish authorities to speak in the 
synagogue at Pisidian Antiocdi (Ac L'F®) and else¬ 
where. And in the early ages of the Church, 
when charismatic gifts were common, it is prob¬ 
able that the same liberty was frequently allowed. 
These charismata included ‘ the word of wi.sdom,’ 
‘ the word of knowledge,’ ‘prophecy,’ and ‘ inter- 

retation of tongues’ (I Co 12 *^'***). See, further, 

. Wordsworth, The Ministry of GracCy London, 
1901, pp. 163-166. 

There was, however, except among the Mon- 
tanists and some other sects, a great objection to 
women preaching. Tertullian, even after he be¬ 
came a Montanist, disliked it; he says : 

’ It is not permitted to a woman to speak in the church, nor 
yet to teach ’ {dt Virg. Vtl. 9). 

Even the Test, of our Lordy which enthusiasti¬ 
cally advances the claims of the order of widows, 
and admits them within the sanctuary in the 
Eucharistic Service, will nor allow them to speak 


in church (i. 40 ; ‘ in the church let her bo silent’), 
though it bids them teach women in private. So 
the Apost. Const, (iii. 6 ) strongly forbid them to 
‘teach in c.hnrch,’and bid tliem ‘ pray and listen 
to the teachers.’ 'bhe prohibition of St. Paul 
(1 Co 14®'*; cf. 1 Ti 2*^) was considered conclusive. 

8 . The laitv in councils.—There is a consider¬ 
able contrast between ancient and modern practice 
with regard to tlie jiosition of laymen in ecclesi¬ 
astical synod.s or councils. With the growth of 
the parliamentary conception in the civil Slate has 
arisen the organization of corresjionding Church 
Parliaments in which the various oideis give a 
vote on the questions decided, and each has a 
veto on the decisions of the others. It will be of 
interest to watch the growth of this conception. 
In the N'r we have the desciijition of two ‘coun¬ 
cils,’ one of which may be called the juototype of 
the general or ecumenical synods of later days, and 
the other of the diocesan synods. In Ac 15 we 
read of a meeting called to discuss a dithcult (pies- 
tion which had arisen in the Church, whether the 
Gentile convert.s to Christianity must keep the 
Law of M<)s«‘s—wlu'tlier, in fact, tlie only entrance 
to ChrisI ianity was tlnougli Judaism. Delegates, 
including Paul and Barnabas, were sent up to Jeru¬ 
salem 1,0 discuss tin; question with the ‘apostles 
and elders’ (v.‘^), who came together to consider 
the matter (v.®). But others thiin the ayiostles and 
elders were present. The delegates were received 
not only by them but by ‘the cliurcli ’ (v.*; see 
above, § 1 ), who hoard them declare the progress of 
the gospel. And, when the meeting for discussion 
took place, ‘the multitude’ were present (v.*^). 
It is not clear what i)art these ‘laymen’ took in 
(he procecding.s. 'i'here was much ‘questioning’ 
{^rjTTjais) before Peter spoke, and they may have 
luul their share in this. When Paul and Barnabas 
began to describe the wondeiful jirogress made 
among the Gentiles, ‘ all the multitude kept 
silence’ {^crlyTjo-e^ v.^’*). The aorist would imply 
tliat before that they had not kept sihmee ; but 
whether they had contributed to the debate by 
speeches or by acclamation does not appear. After 
Paul and Barnabas had spoken, James, the Lord’s 
brother, who presided over the local cliurch at 
Jeru.salcm, summed up the discussion and gave as 
the finding of the meeting what was clearly the 
mind of those assembled. Then ‘ the apostles and 
the elders, with the whole church,’ determined to 
send chosen men of their own comj)any to Antioch 
with Paul and Barnabas (v.'*^“) ; but the hdter which 
these ‘chosen men’ carric'd ran in the name of ‘the 
apostles and elder brethren’ only (v.'^ KV ; the 
AV lias a faulty (ext here). We thus see that 
laymen (but loeal laymen, not representatives of 
other Churches) were certainly [iresent at the 
Apostolic Council, and ])erhaps spoke at it, and 
yet that there was a diHerence between their posi¬ 
tion at the meeting and that of the ‘ apostles and 
elders’ in whose name the decree ran. In Ac 2 P*^ 
we have an assembly more closely resembling a 
diocesan synod of succeeding ages, wliich was a 
meeting for discussion between a bishop and bis 
presbyters—though the term ‘ diocesan synod ’ is 
now often used in a different sense. Paul and his 
companions (including Luke) came to Jerusalem 
and conferred with James and his ‘elders’ on 
further aspects of the question wliich had been 
discussed at the Apostolic Council. It seems that 
on this occasion no laymen were j)resent. 

Tlio impression wliich one receives from Ac 15 
is that the apostles determined to carry with them 
not only the ollicial mini.stry, hut also the whole 
Christian community. A similar deduction may 
be made from Cyjirian’s famous dictum that from 
the beginning of bis episcopate he bad proposed 
to act only after taking the advice {consilium) of 
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tlie clergy, and the concurring feeling {ca7isen.sus) 
of the laity {Ep. xiv. [v.] 4, ‘To the presbyters 
and deacons’). But modern ideas have been read 
into this saying. It lias been interpreted as mean¬ 
ing that Cyprian disidaimed the power to take any 
action unless the laity gave their consent. 'Die 
I^tin word consensus', however, has not the same 
sharjily delined meaning as our ‘consent’ ; it con¬ 
veys no idea of voting or of vetoing. Cyprian very 
rightly determined to carry his people with him 
in his episcopal rule, and this is the meaning of 
his exi)res.si()n consens^as. That this view is just 
may be inferred from the fact that, if the dictum 
meant that the laity had the riglit to veto the 
bishop’s actions, they would have Iiad a higher 
position than that of the clergy, who liad only the 
right to give advice [consllLuni). 

In the provincial councils of the earlier centuries 
the bishojis were the constituent members. But 
the essence of conciliar action is publicity, and 
both clergy and laity were present, often in con¬ 
siderable numbers, not only tor their own informa¬ 
tion, that they might learn from the deliberations 
of the bishops, but in order that they might give 
information. Those who were oualilied to do so, 
whether clergy or laymen, were brought or invited 
to the councils. Athanasius was present at Niciea, 
in attendaru'e on Bishop Alexander, though only a 
deacon (Socrates, HE i. 8 ). Kusebiua {Vit. Const. 
iii. 8) says that the bishops brought in their train 
an immense number of presbyters, deacons, aco¬ 
lytes, and other attendants. Yet there is no record 
in ancient times of either (dergy or laity exercising 
a veto on the bishops’ decisions. Their influence 
was often great, but it was an indirect influence, 
one wielded not as an exenuse of right by a class 
or an order, but from the qualification of know¬ 
ledge and experience. They were called in, e.g., 
to give advice about the lapsed in Cyprian’s day 
{Ep. xvii. [xi.] 3, ‘To the f)eople’). See, further, 
art. COUNCIL.S AND SYNODS (Christian), vol. iv. p. 
1S6 f. ; and A. W. Haddan, in DC A, art. ‘ Council ’ 
(i. 481 f.). 

The opinion of the latter writer is that, while 'bishops were 
the proper, ordinary, and essential metnl>er8 of a provincial 
council, tlie presbyters ‘as a body were consulte(t, os of rijfht, 
down to certaiiilj the 3rd century, and not only oontinued to 
be present, but were admitted to subscribe in several instances 
in labT centuries.’ But he doubts if ‘ they ever actually voted 
itJ a division ’ ; while deacons and laity were often present and 
sometimes subscribed decrees, ‘ no proof at all exists that 
the laity, and no sufficient proof that the deacons, ever voted 
individually in actual divisions.' 

We may notice here a sayin^if of Hooker. He maintains {Eccl. 
Pol. viii. 451) that ‘in all societies, companies, and corporations, 
what severally each shall he bound unto, it must be with all 
their assents ratified.' But whatever force such an opinion niav 
have as regards the laws of a voluntary society, in matters of 
religion it is of very doubtful application ; even to the laws of 
a State it can be applied only by somewhat unsatisfactory ex¬ 
planations. In this case it would appear that Hooker is less 
‘judicious’ than usual. 

A (lifliciilty in the relation of laymen to synods 
arises from the fact that synods have so often bad 
to deal with Christian doctrine. To legislate on 
doctrine is to exercise the office of teaching, and 
tlie laity have not, as a cla.ss, been comrnis.sioned, 
as the clergy have been commissioned, to teach, even 
thougli individual laymen may have been so com¬ 
missioned (see § 7 above). Had the synods had to 
deal only wdth practical questions of Church organi¬ 
zation, no doubt laymen would much sooner have 
been admitted to take a more active share in them. 

An early step towards the more modern idea of 
a Church Parliament was the organization of the 
English Convocations (also called synods), in which 
the clerical representatives of the Lower House 
have a vote or veto on the decisions of the bishops 
in the Upper House ; ^ for, without the concurrence 
of both Houses, no decision is an Act of Convoca- 

i For a possible precedent at Rome see Ooumcil* amd Strods 
(C hristian^ vol. iv. p. lH0f». 


tion. It is true tiiat the Convocations were lirst 
thus fully organized (in the 13th cent.) for fiscal 
purposes; but, whatever tiie purpose, the result 
has been as stated. The addition of Lay Houses 
of Convocation, as consultative only, is a quite 
recent experiment. 

Since the Reformation there has been a great 
movement in tlie West towards giving the laity an 
equal voice witli ll.c clergy in ecclesiastical synods. 
In Ireland and the British Colonies the Anglican 
communities have, as a rule, done this, d liis is 
also tlie case in the Presbyterian Communion, in 
which ministers and ‘elders’ are admitted to the 
(ieneral Assemblies on equal terms. It has, indeed, 
been di.scu 8 .sed whether these ‘ elders ’ are or are 
not properly laymen, inasmuch as they have re¬ 
ceived a certain ordination or commission by laying 
on of hands. Neither the Church of Englaim nor 
the Episcopal Cbuicb in Scotland has gone so far. 
I’lie position of the laity in the former has been 
described above. In the latter the provincial 
synods are composed of the bishops and repre¬ 
sentatives of the clergy only, the clergy having a 
veto on the fimlings of the bishops, ami the bishops 
on those of the clergy ; but no legislation can take 
place without the representatives of the laity having 
an opportunity of exjiressing their opinion upon it, 
and all matters of business organization are dealt 
with by the Representative Church Coumdl, in 
which laymen have at least an equal voice with 
clergymen. In this system a clergyman accused 
of an ec(.*lesiastical offieiice can be triisl only by his 
bishop as advised by his fellow-presbyters in dio¬ 
cesan synod—a sort of jury system ; and he has an 
appeal to the ‘ Episconal vSynod,’ which consists of 
the whole body of bisliops. 

In the Roman Catholic Communion the laity 
have no part, as of right, in synods, though they 
have sometimes been called in to give advice. In 
the Eastern Orthodox bodies, as will have been 
seen from what is stated above (§ 4 ), laymen have 
often a very considerable share in ecclesiastical 
councils of some kinds ; but questions of doctrine 
are reserved for the bishops. In this connexion 
it may be observed that the difficulty, which has 
so often been felt in the W(‘st, of distinguishing 
questions which are doctrinal from those wliich are 
not doctrinal—for so many fall into both cate¬ 
gories, according to the aspect in which they are 
viewed—does not seem to have troubled the more 
subtle but less logical East, 

In connexion with the summoning of laymen to 
give evidence before synods, mention may be made 
of the interesting relic in England and Ireland of 
‘ sidesmen ’ (in the 1603 canons ‘ sydemen ’ or ‘ side- 
men ’). It was the custom in the Middle Ages for 
the bishop to summon to his diocesan synod lay¬ 
men as testes synodales, to bear witness to the 
moral condition of their parishes. The name 
‘ synodsmen ’ is thought to have been corrupted 
into ‘sidesmen.’ Since the Reformation, however, 
those lay olficials have been merely assistants to 
the church-wardens, and help to keep order in the 
church (English canon 90). 

liiTKRATCRK.—On the jjeneral relation of laity to cler^v see 
J. B. Lightfoot, essay on ‘The Christian Ministry’ in Philip- 
vians*, l.,otidon, 1878, and many later editions (since reprinted 
in a volume of essays); C. Gore, The Church and the MiniUry*, 
do. 1900; A. Barry, T/ie Position 0 / the Laity in the Church, 
do. 1903; and W. E. Scudamore, art. Tjaity’ in DCA. On 
lay baptism see R. Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, new ed., 
Oxford, 1843 flf.; J. Bingham, Scholastical History 0 / Lay 
Baptism, London, 1712 (these two writers are in favour of the 
practice); W. Hlwia, The Minister of Baptism, do. 1889 ; D. 
Waterland, Letterson Lay-Baptism, newed. by F. N. Oxenham, 
do. 1892 (these two writers deny or doubt the validity of lay 
baptism); and T. Thompson, The OJlces 0 / Baptism and Con- 
firinatian, Cambridtfe, 1914, pt. ii. ch. iii. On tlie laity in 
councils see E. B. rusey, The Councils of the Church, Oxford, 
1857; A. W. Haddan, art. ‘Council’ in DCA (an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject) ; and A. Barry, op. cit. 

A. J. Maclean. 
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LAKE-DWELLINGS. - The term ‘ lake- 
dwellinj^s’ (Fr. hdbitations Incustres; Germ. 
Pfahlhauttn ; Ital. palajitte) is a generic ex¬ 
pression to designate those singular nabitations 
which certain peoples were formerly in the habit 
of constructing, chiefly on fresii-water lakes, and 
the remains of which are at the present time not 
infrequently disinterred from ancient lacustrine 
deposits, either along tlie shallow margins of exist¬ 
ing lakes or on the sites of some of the smaller 
lake-basins which, in the course of time, have been 
obliterated by the growth of peat. It is only in 
comparatively recent times that even the existence 
of such structures h(us come to the knowledge of 
archaeologists, but practical researches have already 
abundantly shown that tluiy were at one time 
common in many parts of the world, especially in 
Central Europe and in the British Isles. Herodotus 
(4th cent. B.C.) describes (v. 16) a lake-dwelling com¬ 
munity in Lake Frasias, in Thrace, who lived in 
huts placed on a wooden platform, supported on 
tall piles, and connected witn the shore by a wooden 
gangway. Each habitation had a trap-door which 
gave access to the water beneath ; and the lake so 
abounded with fish that a man Imd only to open 
his traj)-door and let down a basket by a rope into 
the water, and, on drawing it up in a short time, 
he would find it full of fisli. But this, and a few 
other historical notices suggestive of the custom of 
constructing lake-habitations, failed to disclose 
the arch«?ological treasures which have lain buried 
for so many centuries in the ancient lacustrine 
deposits of nearly all the lake-basins of Central 
Europe. Now the antiquarian materials collected 
on lake-dwelling sites are so vast and varied that 
tliey hold a prominent position in the principal 
archapological museums of Europe. To have 
rescued ttie evidence of so remarkable a phase of 
human civilization from oblivion is justly regarded 
as one of the greatest triumi)hs of pre-historic 
archseology. In 189() the present writer described 
the itrreinart of the Fo valley, the terpen of Holland 
and other analogous structures in Hungary and 
elsewhere, as mere variants of the lacustrine system 
of habitation, and, as some remarkable discoveries 
have sin(;e been made in these somewhat obscure 
fields of re.search, it is desirable to include a 
brief notice of them in this article as separate 
sections. 

I. Lacustrine researches.—Although the dis¬ 
covery of the remains of pile-stnudures in Lake 
Zurich during the winter of 1853-54 i.s generally 
regarded as the starting-point of lacustrine archie- 
ology, we are not without valid evidence to .show 
that analogous structures, though not so ancient, 
were known in Ireland fifteen years earlier. It 
seems that in 1839 curiosity was roused at the 
Museum of the Koyal Irish Academy by the fre- 
({uency of the visits of a local dealer ofl'ering for 
sale objects of a miscellaneous character, many of 
which were of rare antiquarian value. The.se 
objects were said to have been found in a i)eat-bog 
in County Meath, and their assortment in such a 
place seemed so strange to the Museum authorities 
that G. Fetrieand VV. K. Wilde determined to visit 
the locality. On thi.s expedition they were con¬ 
ducted to the peat-bog of Lagore, near the village 
of Dunshaughlin, where, within the boundaries of 
a drained lake and under a thick covering of peat, 
was an artificial mound then partially exposed by 
peat-cutters. It seems that tnis mound had been 
well known to bone collectors for upwards of ten 
years ; during that time they had dug out and ex¬ 
ported to a factory of bone-manure in Scotland no 
ewer than 150 cart-loads of bones. 

The mound was 620 feet in circumference and along its margin 
were ‘ upright posts of black oak, measuring from 6 to 8 feet In 
height; these were mortised into beams of a similar material 
laid flat upon the marl and sand beneath the bog, and nearly 16 


feet below the present surface. The upright posts were held 
together by connecting crossbeams, arnl (said to he) f.^sLened 
by large iron nails.’ 

An abstract of a paper by Wilde on tlie Lagore 
‘find,’ from which the above extract is taken, was 
published in the Proceedings of the Ixoyal Irish 
Academy for 1840, and its contents were so sug¬ 
gestive to local antiquaries that almost immedi¬ 
ately several other sites were recognized as island- 
forts, or crannogs (the name given to such structures 
in the Irish annals). Moreover, during the work¬ 
ings of the Commission of the Arterial 13rainage 
and Inland Navigation of Ireland, no fewer than 22 
crannogs were brought to li|^dit throughout the 
counties of Ro.scommon, Leitrim, Cavan, and 
Monaghan. Reports of these discoveries by the 
engineers of the iloard of Works, with plan.s, maps, 
sections, and a large assortment of relics, were de- 

f osited at the time in the Museum of the Royal 
rish Academy. 

The fortuitous circumstances which led to the 
discovery of the pile-structures {P/ahlbauten) of 
Switzerland are so well known that it is hardly 
neces.sary to dwell on them here. It appears that, 
owing to the lowness of the water in Lake Zurich 
during the winter of 1853-54, two of the inhabitants 
of Ober-Mcibui, whose vineyards in ordinary times 
came close to the water in the lake, began to ex¬ 
tend their limits by enclosing portions of the ex¬ 
posed shore with a stone wall and filling in the 
8i>ace with the adjacent mud. In course of tlie.se 
operations they came upon the decayed stumps of 
wooden piles, stone axes. Hint implements, and 
various worked objects of horn and bone, which 
excited some curiosity among the woi kmen. J. 
Staiih (Die Pfahlbautcn in den Schiveizer-Secn, 
Eluntern, 1864, p. 8) informs us that the village 
8choolma.ster, Herr Aepjili, having seen some of the 
objects with his jiiipils, went to inspect the locality, 
and was so impressed with the importance of the 
find that he sent a brief statement of the facts to 
the Antiquarian Society at Ziirich. Within four 
hours of the dispatch of hi.s epistle three repre¬ 
sentatives of the Society arrived at Ober-Meiieri, 
among them being the jiresident, Ferdinand Keller. 
After careful consideration of the facts, Keller 
came to the conclusion that originally the piles 
had supported a platform upon which hut.s had 
been erected ; that these huts had been inhabited 
by an industrious population, who were the owners 
of the stone axes and the other jirimitive relics 
di.sinterred from the mud ; and that the lacustrine 
village had come to an untimely end by a confla¬ 
gration which destroyed the entire structures down 
to the water edge. 

News of the discoveries at Ober-Meilen spread 
rapidly among the Swiss people, with the result 
that an army of explorers immediately began to 
search for similar remains in other lakes, (^iuided 
oartly by traditional stories of submerged cities 
ong current among the fishing community, and 
)artly by the knowledge of local fishermen, who, 
roni practical experience of disasters to their nets, 
couhi at once i)oint to numberles.s fields of sub¬ 
merged woodwork, the efforts of these pioneer 
lacustreurs were speedily crowned with success. 
Keller’s first report on the Swiss lake-dwellings, 
which appeared towards the close of 1854 under 
the title of ‘ Die keltischen Ffahlbauten in den 
Schweizerseen,’ at once brought this singular 
mode of human habitation prominently before the 
scientific world. 

To dredge the bed of a lake with hand-worked 
appliances in a small boat was a slow process, 
always expensive, and often unproductive. Yet 
such was the enthusiasm with which that kind of 
work was carried on year after year by the Swiss 
antiquaries that there is scarcely a Cantonal 
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Museum in the country but contains a valuabl 
collection of lacustrine relics secured in this way 
In the course of time, these prosaic methods wer< 
powerfully Hui)])lemented by the prosecution o 
various kinds of public works, such as drainag< 
operations, the deepening of harbours, the con 
struction of railways, ietlies, etc. Of exceptiona 
importance among such incidental works was thi 
completion of the gigantic operation known as tb 
‘Correction des Eaux du Jura,’ which embracet 
the deepening of the entire waterway of the Jur: 
valley, from the junction of the Lower Thiele witl 
the Aar to the outlet of the llroye at Lake Morat 
the result of which was to lower the surface of th 
lakes of Bienne, Ncuchritel, and Morat from 6 to l 
feet. The permanent ellect of these works on tie 
Jura lakes, especially Lake Ncuchritel, wais very 
marked—harbours, jetties, and extensive tracts of 
shoreland being left high and dry by the subsiding 
waters. This was the harvest time of arclueology. 
Many of the sites of lacustrine villages became -Irj 
land and wcue visited by crowds of eager relic 
hunters; even fishermen forsook t heir norma' 
avocation, finding it more profitable to fish for 
prediistoric antiquities. 

Another illustration of how public works were 
utilized for the advancement of arclueology >vas 
the construction of the st)]endid bridge which now 
spans the lanimat at its outlet from Lake Zurich, 
and the laying out of tlie adjacent promenades, 
gardens, and ornamental quays, w’hich occupy 
what was formerly part of the lake. The filling up 
of this large area necessitated the use of dredgers, by 
means of which gravel and mud were raised from the 
most convenient shallows along the shore and trans- 
])orted as required. Among the localities selected 
for these operations were tlie ‘ Grosser Hafner ’ and 
the outskirts of the Jkiuschanze. The rich loamy 
deposits of the ‘ Ilaumessergrund ’ at Wollishofen 
w'ere found to be a suitable* soil for the floral gar¬ 
dens. All t hese localities turned out to be the sites 
of lake-villages, and yielded an enormous amount 
of industrial remains of all ages. Indee<l, the collec¬ 
tion of Bronze Age relies from Wollisliofen now de¬ 
posited in tlie Anticpiarian Museum at Ziirich is 
one of the most valuable hitherto brought to light 
through lake-dweiling researches. 

It is not neci’ssary to notice the successive in¬ 
vestigations which iiave been made throughout 
Euro{)e in consequence of the publicity given to 
these discoveries in Switzerland, Suffice it to 
say that systematic exjdoiations on an extensive 
scale have conclusively shown that lake-vill;igcs, 
generally in tlie form of [lile-structurcs, had been 
prevalent during the Stone and Bronze Ages in the 
sheltered bay.s of nearly all the lakes of Erance, 
Switzerland, S. Germany, Austria, and N. Italy. 
More recently the area of their distribution has 
been extended to Bosiii.i, Greece, Asia Minor, and 
probably other localities. 

The remarkahic development of lake-dwellings 
during the pre historic ages in Cenfral Eurone 
seems to have come to a sudden end in the early 
Iron Age, and so completely had the .system fallen 
into desuetude that scarcely a trace of it has sur¬ 
vived in the local traditions of the districts in 
which such dwellings were most nunierou.s. The 
habit of constructing houses built on platforms 
supported on piles is not, however, absolutely con¬ 
fined to pre-historic times, for we find from various 
books of travel that such habitations are still pre¬ 
valent in various parts of the world—e.^., in the 
Gulf of Maracaibo, the mouths of the Orinoco and 
Amazon, on the Coasts of New Guinea and Borneo, 
at Singapore, along the creeks and harbours run¬ 
ning into the Straits of Malacca, etc. V. L. Cameron 
{Arross Africa, London, 1877, ii. 63) describes three 
villages in Lake Mohrya, in Central Africa, with i 


drawings of tlieir picturesque appearance as seen 
from the shore. A. Goering (in lUustrated Travels, 
London, 1869-76, ii. 19-21) ^ives an account of a 
visit which he paid to the pile-dwellers of a tribe 
of Goajiro Indiana in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Maracaibo, from which the following ex¬ 
tracts may be interesting: 

* In this way we reached the Goajiro village. Here a lively 
scene presented itself. The houses, with low sloping roofs, 
were like so many little cock-lofts perched on high over the 
shallow waters, and they were connected with each other by 
means of bridges, made of narrow planks, the split stems of 
palm trees. . . . Each house, or cock-loft, consisted of two 
parts, the pent-roof shelter being partitioned off in the middle ; 
the front apartment served the double purpose of entrance-hall 
and kitchen, the rear apartment as a reception and dwelling 
chamber, and I w'as not a little surprised to observe how clean 
it was kept. The floor w’as formed of split stems of trees, set 
close together and covered with mats. Weapons and utensils 
were placed in order in the corners.' 

Access was got to these villages from the shore by dug-out 
canoes, the inhabitants mounting to their ‘ cock-lofts' by a 
notched tree-trunk, which served as a ladder. Goering states 
that such villages are numerous along the shores of the great 
‘Jjake,' or Gulf, of Maracaibo. ‘The piles on which they rest 
are driven deep into the oozy bottom, and so firmly do they 
hold that there is no shakiness of the loftily-perched dwelling 
perceptible, even when crowded with people.’ 

I'ile-structures are still more numerous in the east Indian 
islands. J. S. 0. Dumont d’Urville {Voya^^e de dticimvertes 
antoxir du moiide, Paris, 1836) describes the inhabitants of the 
hay of Dorel as living on four groups of pile-villages, each con¬ 
taining from eight to fifteen houses entirely constructed of 
timbers. Some of these houses have a double row of cells or 
cabins, separated by a passage which runs from end to end, and 
give accommodation to several families. 

As early as 1860, E. Troyon {Habitations lacustres) quotes 
from the books of a number of travellers recording the existence 
of pile-structures in nearly all parts of the world ; but little 
further information Is to be derived from this class of evidence. 

The discovery of an older lacustrine civilization 
in Switzerland was hailed by Irish antiquaries with 
the ^^reatest entluisiasiu, for it was only then that 
the significance of their own crannogs cauio to be 
fully realized ; and henceforth cra7inog-\niulln}j; 
was pursued witli renoAVfHl vi^^our. 'i'lie Iri.sli 
annals were now carefully searclu'd for references 
to crannogs, and many of the localities thus in- 
dicate<l were identified and partly explored. In 
1867 Wilde publislied the first part of his well- 
known catalogue of the antiquitie.s in the Museum 
of the Koyal Irish Academy, in which he gave an 
excellent account of the crannogs. In it he states 
that 46 were known up to date, and predicts that 
many more would come to light as the drainage of 
he imuntry advanced—a prediction which has been 
unply verified, as every succeeding year has seen 
%n increase to their number. Now the total number 
f Irish crajmogs known and more or less ex[)lorcd 
.s upwards of 200. 

In 1857 Joseph Robertson read a paper on Scot- 
isli crannogs at the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. The chief facts adduced by liiin coii- 
isted of hi.storic references to island-forts, and 
lubinerged wooden structures exposed in the course 
d the cirainage of lochs and marshes during tlie 
ast two centuries. The first great discovery, how- 
ver, which brought the subiect on tiie field of 
Tactical research in Scotland, was made in the 
Loch of Dowalton, Wigtownshire, upwards of fifty 
>^ear.s ago. In order to drain the extensive 
neadows occupying the western portion of tiie 
Dowalton valley the proprietor, William Maxwell, 
conceived and successfully carried out a project of 
’raining the loch by cutting a new outlet through 
, narrow lip of rock which separated its waters 
rom the lower grounds beyond. This excavation 
as completed during the summer of 1863, and, as 
le waters subsided, a grou]) of five or six artificial 
.slands gradually emerged from the bosom of the 
ake. The antiquarian remains collected on the.se 
slands ultimately disclosed a picture of early 
icottish civilization hitherto unknown. 

A descriptive account of the Dowalton crannogs 
as read by the Duke of Northumberland (then 
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Lord Lovaine) at the meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation held at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1863. 

Two years later J. Stuart, secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, visited Dowal- 
ton, and, owing to the more complete drainage of 
the loch, was enabled to examine the islands under 
more favourable conditions. The result of his 
labours was an elaborate paper to the Society 
(1866), in which he gave a detailed account of their 
structure and of the relics found on them. 

The discovery and excavation of the Lochlee 
crannon (1878-7*.)) was the beginning of a series 
of explorations, conducted under the auspices of 
the Ayr and Galloway Archaeological Association, 
which culminated within a few years in the ex¬ 
cavation of about half a dozen typical crannog 
sites throughout the counties of Ayr and Wigtown. 
The assortment of relics recovered from their debris 
indicates the range of their occupancy to have 
extended from the Romano-IJritish period down 
to mediaeval times. Since the ])ublication of the 
reports on these excavations three other typical 
rraiinogs have been investigated in Scotland, viz. 
one in Lochan Dughaill, Argyllshire, one at Hynd- 
ford, near Lanark, and one in Asbgrove Loch, near 
Stevenston, Ayrshire. The Hyndford crannog is 
of special interest on account of the numbm' of 
objects belonging to Koman civilization which were 
among its relics. 

Until the discovery of the Glastonbury lake- 
village, in the spring of 1892, by Arthur Ihilleid, 
the recorded indications of lake-dwellings south of 
the Scottish border are too meagre ami fragmen¬ 
tary to call for any notice in this .sketch. The 
excavation of the Glastonbury settlement has been 
in progre.s.s since its discovery, and is now com¬ 
pleted. Its site occupies some 3 or 4 acres of flat 
mendow-land, within the houndariirs of what is 
iustly supposed to have been formeily a marshy 
lake. Before excavations were begun, all that the 
eye could discern was a group of low mounds 
hinldhal in the corner of a hehh The.se mounds 
turned out to be the sites and debris of dwelling- 
huts resting on a foundation of layers of brush¬ 
wood and the stems of small tree.s. These under¬ 
structures were sometimes bound together with 
transverse mortised beams, precisidy similar to 
tliose so commonly met with in the Scottish and 
Irish cravnogs. A thick palisading of piles and 
brushwood surrounded and protected the village. 
Its marginal boundary was very irregular, probably 
owing to the fact that enlargement of the original 
area of the village had been subsequently made by 
the addition of huts projecting from its sides. The 
huts were circular or slightly oval, and varied in 
size from 20 to 3o ft. in diameter. Lach luit con¬ 
tained a central hearth, sometimes neatly made of 
flat stones embedded in the clay flooring which 
existed in all of them ; and, as subsidence, due to 
the compression and decay of the under-structures, 
jjrogrcssod, the occupants su[)eraddcd new clay 
floorings, which on section showed a w'ell-marked 
stratifictl a[)pearance. Several hearths, live or six 
not being an unknown number, were thus observed 
to have been superimposed one above the other— 
precisely as was the case on the Lochlee crannog. 

The relics collected on the site of this remarkable 
lacustrine village are so numerous and varied that 
they illustrate, with rare and singular completeness, 
the life-history of the community who inhabited it. 
They exhibit’the special characteristics of ‘Late 
Celtic’ art, as it existed prior to the spread of 
Roman civilization in that part of Britain ; and it is 
this fact that gives the Glastonbury collection an 
exceyitional importance among the antiquarian re¬ 
mains hitherto discovered within the British Isles.* 

1 Within the last few vearfl another lacustrine village has 
been discovered at a i^lace called Meare, about two miles from 


2 . Structure of lake-dwellings. —It will he under¬ 
stood from the foregoing remarks that the strm* 
tural details of lake-dwellings have to ho gathered 
more or less from difl'erent, and sometimes widely 
separated, settlements, and re-constructed on the 
principles of comparative archteology. As regards 
the pile-structures of tlie Stone and Bronze Ages, 
everytliing—huts, platforms, and even the sub¬ 
merged piles, except their lower ends—has dis¬ 
appeared ages ago, either from natuial decay or 
by conflagrations. The complete destruction of a 
lake-village by fire was by no means a rare 
catastro])hc, and, strange to say, it was, from an 
archaeological point of view, the most fortunate 
termination that could have hai)pened to it. 
During the hustle and scrimmage consequent on 
the conflagrat ion of such eornbiistible materials not 
only did nianj^ <irticles of value drop into the water 
l)oneath, hut mic of the most perishable commo¬ 
dities, such •‘■j grain, fruits, bread, cloth, portions 
of the clay i ■ ouldings whicdi covered the cottage 
walls, etc., v\ • .e more or It'ss charred before being 
deposited in the lake-silt -a coiidil ion wlii(9i ren- 
ilored them less liable to decomposition. It is by 
eolleeting, assorting, and comparing such frag¬ 
mentary materials that aifdacologists are enal)led 
to form some idea of the a])peaiatue and internal 
stiiK'ture of those lacustrine villagt's, as well as of 
the culture, (dvilizatioii, and domestic economy of 
their inhal-itants. 

The preliminary problem which liad to be solved 
before liahitahle iiuts of any kind could he erected 
was the construct ion of a level jtlatform, sulfn iently 
elevated above the surface of the water to place the 
dwelling-huts beyond the action of the waves and 
floods. The methods adopted to secure this end 
may be briefly des('iib(‘d. 

(a) Ono method was by driving long piles of wood Into the 
bed of the lake, leaving their Lops ^>rojocting at a uniform 
height above the water, and then placing over them transverse 
beams with mortised lioles, into which the tops of the piles 
were fitted—thus forming a platform capable of supporting 
human habitations, and, of course, vary ing in size according 
to the requirements of the community. That the earliest lake- 
dwellers nad the requisite skill to accomplish such work is 
established beyond doubt by the discovery among the debris of 
nearly all the stations of mortised beams, tenons, portions of 
wood containing both round and square holes, together with 
a various assortment of wooden imjilements, vessels, etc. A 
common method of steadying the piles was to throw around 
them after being placed in position large quantilie.s of stones. 
The stones were transported from the adjacent shore in canoes, 
one of which, still containing its load, was actually oh.servcd 
buried in the mud ofT the lie de St. IMerre, in l.ake Dienne, 
where it had evidently been swamped. These extensive collec¬ 
tions of stones formed here and there a kind of submerged 
mound, which from time immemorial was locally known as a 
,Steinberg. One or more of these Steinbergs have l)ecn found on 
almost all the sites of the pile-villages of the Stone Age. The 
long straggling settlement at Srhatlis contained three, the 
largest measuring 217 ft. in length by (55 ft. in breadth. The 
fishermen, in order to prevent injury to their nets, were in 
the habit of pulling up these piles ; and so abundant were they 
in the three great lakes known os the ‘Jura waters’ that they 
had become the source of a small industry among cabinet¬ 
makers, who had long recognized the valuable properties of the 
black oak for the manufacture of ornamental articles. A more 
striking appearance has rarely been seen than that w’hich the 
stations of Mdringen and battringen presented shortly after 
Lake Hicnne became affected by the operations of the ‘Correc¬ 
tion des Eaux da Jura.’ Photographs then taken show quite 
a forest of black stumps rising a few feet above the muihiy 
bottom which then, for the first time, became exposed to view. 

It is estimated that the actual number of piles used in the 
construction of some of the larger settlements was not far short 
of 100,000. One of the stations at Morges, in the lake of Oeneva, 
was 1200 ft. long and 150 ft. broad; and the whole of this area 
wag thickly studded with the stumps of the piles which formerly 
supported the village. E. von Fellenberg calculated, by count¬ 
ing the number of piles in one or two selected localities, that 
the entire number requisite for the Bronze .\ge settlement at 
Mdringen coiild not have been less than 10,000. 

Itj the construction of the earlier villages the piles were 
simply round stems of trees, but latterly, apparently for the 
pur})ose of economizing the wood, they were split into two and 


Glaslojihury. and is now in the course of being excavated duri/ig 
each summer. So far, both the structural and cultural relics 
disclosed at this new site are precisely similar to those of the 
Qlastonbury village. 
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sometimes into four portions—a structural feature said to be 
cimracteristic of the lironze Affe, It may also be noted that, 
when a Stone Ajfe site continued in occupation durinj^ the 
Bronze Ape, the debris of the latter settlement lay invariably 
on the outside of the former, showinp that with the use of 
metal tools their constructors were enabled to plant the piles in 
deeper water. Durinp the Stone Ape the woodwork had been 
manipulated by stone implements—a fact which was clearly 
demonstrated by Keller on the occasion of the first discovery of 
the kind at Ober-Meilen. Here some of the piles, on being 
freshly pulled up, were observed to have their ti|>8 pointed by 
blunt implements, and it was experimentally ascertained that 
the cuts on them could be closely imitated by using the stone 
axes which were picked out of the surrounding mud. 

(6) AsecomI method by means of which lako-dwellers secured 
an adequate basis for their huts was to construct a series of 
rectar»gular basements of wood a few feet apart, each basement 
having its sides formed by a successiori of horizontal beams 
lyirjg one a))ove the ol her, like the logs in a Swiss ch&let. The 
ends of the beams overlapped for a few feet, and at the four 
crossings a few uprights were placed, ajiparently for the purpose 
of steady ing the structure. These compartments varieu in size 
from a few feet in diameter to as many yards. The lowest beams 
rested on the bed of the lake, and, when the requisite height 
above the water was reached, transverse beams to form the 
habitable platform were laid across, thus covering up the empty 
spaces underneath. Tliis plan, which was probably selected for 
the pvirpose of saving the structural materials, may be regarded 
as analogous to the vaulted foundations of modern houses. Ex¬ 
amples of such structures have been found in lAke Paladru in 
France (Merovingian period) and in the lakes of Bersanzig, Arya, 
Daber, and in a few other sporadic lake-dwellings of tne Iron 
Age in N. Germany. 

(c) Contemporary with the pre historic pile-structures al¬ 
ready noticed, there existed throughout the same regions of 
Central Europe certain lake-dwellings which, instead of plat¬ 
forms supported on piles, had solid sub-structures composed of 
closely set timbers arranged in horizontal layers and often alter¬ 
nating witli beds of clay, yuch structures were commonly 
erected in the smaller lakes, and their remains are now gener¬ 
ally embedded in peat. Characteristic specimens of this class 
belonging to the Stone Age have been investigated at Wauwyl, 
Niedorw'yl, Schussenried, and a few other localities. An arti¬ 
ficial island in the lake of Irikwyl, near Soleure, was shown by 
O. A. Morlot to have been originally a pile-structure which at a 
later period had be(;ome consolidated into an island by the 
grariual accumulation of the debris of a lengthy habitation. 
Another in Bake Nusstiauuien is, according to Morlot, sur- 
roundcfl by a circle of piles, after the manner of the Scottish 
and Irish cmnrioqs. It hfvs also been proved that the prettily 
wooded Isola Virginia in I^ake V'arese, though now about three 
acres in extent, was originally a pile-.structure. At present it 
contains several buildings, one of which is a valual)Ie arch«&o- 
logical museum erec^ted by the proprietor, Ettore Fonti. 

It was, liowever, within the British Isles that 
the artiticial islands, or cranno^s^ acquired their 
greatest development. Precise information as re¬ 
gards their structure has been supplied by an ex¬ 
haustive investigation of a few Scottish snecimens, 
notably those at Lochlee and Buston, in tne county 
of Ayr, the result of which may be briefly summar¬ 
ized as follows. 

A suitable locality having been selected—the topographical 
requirenienU seem to have been a small mossy lake with its 
margin overgrown wuth water-plants—the next consideration 
was the selection of materials for constructing the island. In a 
lake bed composed of many feet of decayed vegetable matter it 
is manifest that lieavy substances, such as stones and earth, 
would be inadmissible, owing to their weight, so that solid logs 
of wood in the form of trunks of trees would be the best 
material that could be used. The plan adopted seems to have 
been to make in the first place a floating raft of tree-sterns, 
brushwood, heather, bracken, eU:., with which were mingled 
stones and earth. On this basis they continued to add similar 
materials until the mass grounded. It was then surrounded 
with a stockade in the form of one or more circles of pile.s united 
by intertwining branches, or, in the more elaborately con¬ 
structed specimens, by horizontal beams with mortised holes to 
receive the ends of the })ile8. These horizontal beams were 
arranged in two ways. One set ran along the circumference 
and bound together all the uprights in the same circle, while 
others took a radial direction and connected each circle together, 
some of these radial beams being long enough to bind the up¬ 
rights in three circles together. The mechanical skill displayed 
in the construction of these stockades was specially directed to 
give stability to the island, and to prevent superincumbent 
pressure from causing the general mass to bulge out laterally. 

The internal structure of the Lochlee island was 
carefully ascertained by cutting a large rectangular 
hole near its centre down to the original silt of the 
lake—a depth of some 10 ft. from the lowest floor 
of the dwelling-house, or about 16 ft. from the 
original surface of the mound. The result of this 
was to show that nearly the entire mass was com¬ 
posed of the unbarked stems of various kinds of 
trees, from 6 to 12 ins. in diameter, laid in trans¬ 


verse layers one above the other. Interspersed 
here and tliere among the woodwork were some 
long slender oak planks, which appear to have 
formed a binding framework between the central 
parts of the island and its margin. One such 
beam, on having its attachments traced out, was 
found to have its inner end pinned by a long 
wooden peg to an adjacent large treii-stem, while 
its outer end was pinned to another slender oak 
plank wdiich extended outw’ards and was similarly 
attached to the marginal structures. 

Some of these crannog islands in Scotland and 
Ireland had been constructed of stones with or 
without a wooden foundation. According to G. H. 
Kinahan, the largest and most typical exairiple of 
the stone emuu 0(7 in Ireland is Hag’s Castle, Lough 
Mask, Co. Mayo. As a Scottish example may be 
cited a mound on the margin of the White Loch of 
Bavenstone, Wigtownshire, explored a few years 
ago by Lord Borthwick and the present writer. 
It turned out to bo a mass of stones, presenting a 
level surface of about 80 ft. in diameter and 6 or 7 
ft. thick, resting on a foundation of large beams. 
On the surface of this mound were the foundations 
of stone buildings divided into five compartments.^ 

Most of the pile-structures of Central Europe 
had been connected with the shore by one or more 
gangways, supported on a double row of piles, 
with dimensions varying according to the require¬ 
ments of each village. E. von Fellenberg informs 
us (Keller, Lake-DwellingSy p. 181 f.) that the bridge 
lea<ling from the shore to the Bronze Age settle¬ 
ment of Mbriiigen was about 200 \mrds in length, 
and nearly 20 ft, in w’idth, while that to the Stone 
Age settlement in the same locality was consider¬ 
ably shorter, and only 5 to 8 ft. wide. The area 
occupied by j)ilos at Robenhausen extended to about 
3 acres, and the nearest point of the old lake shore 
was some 2()00 paces distant; but yet, from traces 
of piles found in the })eat, it would appear tliat a 
wooden bridge traversed the whole of this distance. 
Remains of similar approaches have occasionally 
been di.scovered in connexion with the later <lwell- 
ings of the Iron Age, both in N. Germany and in 
the British Isles. Some of the Scottish and Irish 
crannogs were also accessible by a submerged stone 
causeway, the existence of which had become 
known in some instances only upon the drainage 
of the lake. It has been conjectured that such 
submerged approaches might have been intention¬ 
ally constructed so as to supply to the initiated a 
secret means of escape in emergencies—an idea 
strengthened by the zig-zag direction presented by 
some of them, such as a stone causeway in the 
Loch of Sanquhar. Other crannogSy however, 
appear to have been completely insulated and 
accessible only by boats. The frequency with 
wdiich canoes have been disinterred from the 
d6bris of lake-dwellings of all ages shows how 
prevalent and widely distributed was their use as 
a means of communication with the shore. These 
primitive boats, whether emanating from a Swiss 
rfahlbau or from a mediaeval crannog of the 
British Isles, were almost invariably dug-outs, and 
presented no special feature either in form or in 
structure by which their age or provenance couhl 
be determined. 

The evidential data, on which our knowledge ot 
the structure of the actual habitations of the lake- 

I During the last few years a preliminary survey of the arti¬ 
ficial islands in the Highland lochs, preparatory to excavating 
the more promising sites, has been completed by F. Odo 
Blundell of St Benedict’s Monastery, Fort Augustus, under the 
auspices of a Committee of the British Association. Several 
interesting reports have already been published by the Associa¬ 
tion, as well 08 in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries o/ Scotland. For the year 1914 a small grant has been 
obtained froui the Carnej^ie Research Fund towards the expense 
of investigating the artificial island in the Loch of Kinellan, 
Ross-shire. 
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dwellers is founded, consist of portions of burnt 
clay mouldings, the position of hearths and culinary 
implements, traces of walls and partitions, the dis- 
j>osition of food refuse, etc. Tlie inference from 
the clay castings is that the timbers which formed 
the walls of the huts had been placed close to* 
gether in an upright position, ana then plastered 
over with puddled clay. Burnt clay impressions 
found at Kobenhausen indicated timbers about an 
inch and a half in diameter, but other fragments 
indicat(ul merely a kind of wicker-work. It may 
he noted that clay mouldings found in LakeBourget, 
supposed to have been portions of the ceiling of a 
room, were ornamenteti with concentric circles and 
paralhd lines. Other burnt fragments from the 
same locality were portions of the funnel of a small 
furnace or stove. 

As to the form of the huts archncologists are 
divided in opinion, some, in their ideal restorations, 
tiguring them as circular, and others as rectangular, 
k. Troyon, judging from some clay casts found at 
Wangen, came to tlie conclusion that they w^ere 
circular, and, accordingly, figures them as such in 
his Jfdhitations larustres. On the other liand, E. 
Frank, the in vestigator of Schussenried, came upon 
the foundations and portions of the walls of a 
cottage einbedded in peat. The structure was 
rectangular, mefisuring 33 ft. in length and 23 ft. 
in breadth, and was divided into two compartments 
by a partition. I’ho walls and ])artitions were 
constructed of split stems of trees set upright, and 
plastered over with clay. On the south side there 
was a door, a little over 3 ft. wide, which opened 
into one of the chambers. The flooring of both 
these chambers w^as comf)Osed of four layers of 
closely laid timbers separated by as many layers 
of clay. These repeated floorings may have been 
necessitated by the gradual rise of the surrounding 
peat, which ultimately compelled the inhabitants 
to abandon the dw(dling altogether. 

'(’he diameter of the circular area enclosed by 
the stockades at Loch lee was about 60 ft., and in 
its central portion there was a space, measuring 39 
ft. square, paved with (dosely laid beams like rail¬ 
way sleepers, and along eacii of its sides w'ere the 
stumps of j)Osts, apparently the remains of a 
wooden wall. A row of similar stumps divided 
the paved area into two compartments. Five or 
six superimposed hearths occupied the n\iddle of 
the northern compartment, and the doorway, 
clearly defined by portions of two stout posts, was 
situated on the south side, while facing it on the 
left was an immense refuse heap, beyond which 
were the remains of a gangway connecting the 
island with the shore. On the other hand, the 
structural remains on the Buston crannog indicated 
one large circular dwelling-house, a form of habita¬ 
tion which w'as also disclosed by the excavation of 
the crannog in Lochan Dughaill. We have already 
seen that the huts of the Glastonbury lake-village 
were more or less circular. It may, therefore, be 
inferred that both forms were indiscriminately used 
by the lake-dwellers not only during the pre¬ 
historic period, but also during the subsequent 
ages in which such structures were in vogue. 

On the pile-structures proper the hut floor was 
made of clay mixed with rushes, and over this was 
placed the hearth, which consisted of a few flat 
stones embedded in clay. From discoveries made 
at Niederwyl, Jacob Nlessikommer (Keller, Lake- 
DwellingSy p. 73) concluded that the roofs of the 
huts in that settlement were thatched with straw 
and rushes. That thatch of some kind was used 
in Western Europe in proto-historic times finds 
some corroboration in the writings of classical 
authors. 

Thus, Strabo (iv. Iv. 8) write* that the Belj^ lived in ‘ great 
bouses, arched, constructed of planks and wicker-work, and 


covered with a heavy thatched roof'—a description which cor¬ 
rectly applies to many of the Scottish crannvgs. 

3 . Culture and civilization of the lake-dwellers 
of Europe.—There is no class of antiquities which 
gives greater snnport to the general accuracy of 
the chronological sequence of the so-called tliree 
ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron than the various 
collections of lake-dwelling remains which are to 
he seen in the archaeological museums of Europe. 
Founiled in the Stone Age, these pile-structures 
continued to flourish during the whole of the 
Bronze Age, and even overlapped into the early 
Iron Age, so that the neriod of their duration 
entirely covers the introduction and development 
of bronze into Middle and Western Europe. It is 
beyond doubt that from the very start the lake- 
dwellers were acquainted with, and sedulously 
practised, various arts and industries, that they 
reared most of the ordinary domestic animals, and 
that they cuUivated the growth of Hax, fruits, and 
various Kinds of cereals. 

Several varieties of cloth, fringes, nets, cords, 
and ropes wei«* brought to light l)y Messilcommer 
from the very lowest relicvbed at the Stone Age 
station of Kobenhausen ; and even specimens of 
embroi<lery were found at the adjoining station of 
Irgenbauseii. Iteinains of linen cloth, thread, 
nets, basket-wurk, etc., Iiave also been found on 
many other stations, as at Vinelz, Loeras, Schalhs. 
l.,agozza, Laibach, etc. 'I’lie absence of such fragile 
relics from otlier stations is not to be taken as 
evidence that their inhabitants were unacquainted 
with such industri(‘s ; for it is only when fabrics 
are carlionized, or tleposited in circumstances ex¬ 
ceptionally favourable to their preservation, that 
they resist for a prolonged period the pro(*ess of 
natural decay. Thus, at Schussenried, though 
there was no actual speedmen of cloth found, the 
impression of a well-woven fabric was clearly 
visible on a consolidated mass of wheat—probably 
that of the sack in which the grain bad been 
stored. At Laibach, a similar impression was 
observed on a fragment of pottery. In the museum 
at Freiburg (Switzerland) there is a carbonized 
spindle from Lake Moral, which shows line threads 
still coiled round it; and Gross ligures a similar 
object from Loeras. 

One of the stations at Moosseedorf-See, which 
was carefully investigated by the experienced 
archaeologists Jalin, Morlot, and Ulilmann, yielded 
a large assortment of the osseous remains of 
animals, among which the following were supposed 
to have been in a state of domestication : dog, 
sheep, goat, pig, and various kinds of oxen. A 
few hones and teeth of the horse were also found, 
but these might have belonged to the wild species, 
as it is not agreed that this animal was domesti¬ 
cated till the Bronze A^e. The cultivated plants 
recorded from this station were barley, two kinds 
of wheat, pea, poppy, and flax. At Wangen two 
varieties of wheat and the two-rowed barley were 
distinctly recognized both in whole ears and as 
detached grain—the latter in quantities that could 
be measured in bushels. 

That the ceramic art was well known to, and 
practised by, the early lake-dwellers is amply 
proved by the quantity of pottery, mostly frag¬ 
mentary, indicating bowls, plates, cups, jugs, 
spoons, and large vessels, now stored among 
lacustrine relies in the various museums tlirongb- 
out Europe. These vessels were made without a 
knowledge of the potter’s wheel, and the naste 
frequently contained coarse sand or small peboles ; 
but a finer kind was also used for the manufacture 
of smaller vessels. Generally speaking, they were 
coarsely made in the earlier stations, having per¬ 
forated knobs instead of handles ; yet examples 
are occasionaJly found which show tliat handles 
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were not unknown. Tlie ornamentation consisted 
of linger- and string-marks, irregular scratcliings 
with a j)ointe(i tool, raised knohs, and nerforations 
round the rim, together with dots ana lines vari¬ 
ously comhined. 

For the ^)roseeution of the ordinary avocations 
of soc'ial litc (lie lake-dwellers were in possession 
of a varied assortment of tools and implements, 
the j^reeise function of some of tliem being, how¬ 
ever, dillicult to determine. They us(;(t axes, 
knives, saws, scrapers, borers, etc., of Hint and 
other hard stones. Cutting instruments, pointers, 
chis(ds, etc,, were also made of horn, bone, an<l the 
tusks of the wild boar. With such tools tliey con¬ 
structed wooden houses, scooped out canoes, and 
shai»ed wood into various kinds of dishes, clubs, 
and handles. 

'rile food supply derived from agriculture and 
the rearing of domestic animals was supplemented 
by the produce of hunting, lishing, and gathering 
such seeds and fruits as nature [>roduced in the 
vicinity. The weapons and tools used in these 
pursuits are abundantly rued with. Arrow- and 
spear-points of (lint, and sometimes of rock-crystal 
and jade, or other mineral, and of bone, are 
common among lake-dwtdling remains ; and even 
a few of the bows made of yew wood, notwith¬ 
standing tlieir liability to decay, have come to 
light—two from Uobenhausen, and one from each 
of the stations of Vinelz, Siitz, and Clairvaux. 

The introduction of cutting implements of bronze 
into general use among tlie lake-dwellers gave a 
great impulse to the advam^ement of all the 
industries and ordinary affairs of life. In lieu of 
the primitive weapons and tools previously in use, 
we now meet wdth a 8 i>lendid array of sw'ords, 
dagger.^, lances, axes, kidves, razors, chisels, 
goug(‘s, sickles, etc., all made of the new' material. 
The simple dagger of bone or Hint, w'hi(di could be 
used only by a thrusting blow, not only became 
more effective, but developed into a new w’eapon— 
the double-edged sword. Indeed, all weapons, 
implements, and ornaments underwent more or 
less evolutionary improvements, the various stages 
of whiclj can be readily traced by a comparison of 
extant s})ecimens. Thus, the primitive stone axe 
at first retained the same form in bronze, and, as 
such, had a w'ide distribution througliout Europe; 
but it gradually succumbed to the Hanged type, 
with or without a loop, till Hnally all forms gave 
way to the socketed implement, which appi^ars to 
have been regarded as the best form of axe pre¬ 
valent in the Bronze Age. It was only w'hen iron 
su[)crseded bronze in the manufacture of cutting 
implements t hat the modern type of axe, i.e, witli 
a transverse socket, came into general use. 

In the c-ategory of ornaments and articles 
of the toilet there falls to he considered a large 
assortment of new and fanciful forms, such as 
bracelets, pendants, necklaces, tibuhe, pins, combs, 
belt-clasps, linger-iings, buttons, studs, ear-rings, 
chains, and a few trinkets of gold, amber, and 
glass. 

That the horse was in a state of domestication 
among the lake-dw'clhus during the Bronze Age 
we have very circumstantial evidence, in the dis¬ 
covery of bridle-bits and various ornaments for 
harness, as well as a wheel and otlier mountings of 
a carriage. 

Tliese progressive innovations in domestic and 
public life could hardly fail to inlluence the art of 
the potter. A(;cordingly, we meet with a better 
quality of paste, greater variety and elegance in 
the style and form of vessels, and some approach 
to systematic decoration. Ultimately colouring- 
materials were utilized, which considerably en¬ 
hanced the elfect of the geometric style of orna¬ 
mentation. Besides patterns of recurring Hgures, 


formed by impressions in the soft clay, we occasion¬ 
ally find similar patterns traced on the surface of 
vessels in thin strips of tin-foil made to adhere to 
the dish by means of a kind of gum or asphalt. 
Such vessels were made ol line black paste, with 
a smooth surface, and w’ere extremely elegant in 
shape. 

laieustrine arclncology does not supply the 
materials requisite for a review of the culture and 
civilization prevalent in the early Iron Age, as no 
lake-dwellings have been discovered showing a 
transition in the manufacture of bronze and iron 
objects. Iron appears in a few instances, towards 
the close of the Bronze Age, as in ornamental hands 
encrusted on a few swords anil bracelets, but there 
are no tools or weapons of the tr.ansitinn stage, 
such as was the case at llallstatt, where iron is 
seen, as it were, competing witii bronze in the 
manufacture of all kinds of ohjci-ts. On the 
contrary, the few objects of iron found on the sites 
of one or two of the Swiss lake-dwellings are mostly 
La Ti^ne types, which, of course, are very different, 
not only in material, hut in form and ti.’chnique, 
from (hose of tlie previous age. C)n these stations 
not only were iron objects of La 'J'ene forms found, 
but also Roman tiles, pottery, and coins, Tlie 
introduction of iron into general use in Europe 
seems, therefore, to have been the work of an 
alien peoiile who subjugated the lake-dwellers and 
destroyeil their villages. On the other hand, the 
sporailic lake-dwellings found outside the area of 
tliese earlier habitations belong almost exclusively 
to the Iron Age, and their respective inhabitants 
had no common bonds of aHinity. The vast 
majority of the Sisittish and Irish c7'(tnnofjs 
Hourislicd from the Romano-Britisli period down 
to the 17th cent.—a statement which, according to 
U. von Virchow {‘ Die Bfalilhanten des ncirdliciien 
Deutsciilanils,’/fA" i. [Bmlin, 1SG9]), is applicable 
to their analogues in ]S\ (jermany. 

The well-known station of La Tiuie, regarded by 
the earlier lacustrcurs as a true lake-dwelling of 
the Iron Age, is now shown to have been an 
oppidumy or fort, of the Helvetians, erected at the 
outlet of the lake when its waters stood at a lower 
level than they did immediately before tlie ‘Cor¬ 
rection des Eaux du Jura.’ 'Lie remarkable 
assortment of weapons, implements, and orna¬ 
ments collected from this site gives a striking 
picture of the metallurgical skill to which their 
owners had attained jirior to the inlluence of 
Roman civilization in Gaul. The style of art dis¬ 
closed by them seems to he closely allied to that 
known in Britain as ‘ Late Celtic,’ as represented, 
e.g.y by the relics found on the Glastonbury lake- 
villages ; and so important is this group considered 
by arclueologists that the name ‘La 'r«>ne' has 
become a generic expression for those well-delined 
Marnian remains wliicli are Celtic in origin, and 
are not to be confounded with those cla.ssiHed as 
Greek, Roman, Etruscan, or Pheenician. 

4 . Terremare.—Shortly after the middle of the 
18th cent, certain artilicial mounds of an earthy 
substance found scattered here and there over 
some of the eastern provinces of the Po valley 
became known to agriculturists as possessing great 
fertilizing power—a property wliich was henceforth 
turned to account by using their contents as a 
ield manure. To such an extent has this practice 
been carried on that, out of about 100 sites then 
known, few now remain. On the removal of a few 
feet of surface soil the fertilizing materials come 
to view in the form of stratilied deposits of clay, 
sand, ashes, etc., of various colours—yellow, 
brown, green, and black—shown cons[)icuously on 
section as parallel bands running across the mound. 
The finer materials, procured by riddling, are sold 
to the farmers under the name rnarna or merne ; 
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and hence tliese mounds are now known in 
scientific literature as tcrremare. In course of 
these annual excavat ions a nuniber of antiquarian 
objects were encountered by the workmen, such 
as fra^^rnents of pottery, Roman coins and tiles, 
implements of bronze, \){)ne, and horn, the bones 
of domestic and wild animals, and occasionally 
those of men. These disco\'eries for a long time 
failed to lead to any scicntillc investigation, and, 
when the mysterious mounds happened to he 
noticed by the early writers of last century, each 
bad a theory of his own to account f<jr them. The 
(xdebrated naturalist G. Venturi (1822) assigned 
them j)artly to the Boii, a Celtic race who here 
cremated their dead warriors and ceremonially 
threw their weapons and animals taken in war 
into the burning pile, and partly to the Romans 
who subsequently inhabited the country and 
selecded these mounds as burial-places. Others 
supposed them to have been the sacred and tradi¬ 
tional cemeteries of succf^ssive races, and hence 
tlieir contents were called cemetery-earth {terra 
cirneteridle) ; and it is a curious fact that many of 
tliese truncated mounds arc to this day crowned 
by a modern church or convent, around which the 
(diristians have been in the habit of burying tluur 
dead. B. Gastahli thought the stratification of the 
deposits could be accounted for only by the inter¬ 
vention of floods and inundations, such as the 
annual overflowings of the Po and the burst,ing of 
the numerous torrents which descend fiom the 
A pennines. 

Tlu'sc and similar theories, based on the sup¬ 
position that the terramara mounds were the 
a]x)des of the dead, were not, however, in harmony 
with the domestic character of tiie potter}' and 
industrial implements which were turned up. d’he 
starting-point of a long smies of researches which 
ultimately solved the fuobhun was the announce¬ 
ment, in 18G1, of P. Strobel that the remains of a 
analogous to those found in lakes and 
peat-bogs, were to be seen below the true terra- 
laara beds at the station of Castione dei Marchesi, 
near Borgo San Donnino, in the province of Parma. 
This discovery aroused much speculative interest, 
especially -when correlated with tlie researches 
initiated by B. Gastahli regarding pile-dwellings 
in lakes and marshes, the existence of whicli, in 
Italy, had just then been juoved by the discovery 
of their remains in the peat-bog of Mercurago and 
in Lake Garda. 

Reflecting on these novel rcn'elations, Strobel and 
Luigi Pigorini, both then residing at Parma, began 
a series of investigations regarding the terremare xn 
their own vicinity, the outcome of which was a 
jinnt report, first publisiied in 18G2 as part of 
Gastaldi’s well-known work, Nnovi cenni siKjli 
oqgettl di alta antichitdtrovaiinelletorhicrt e nelle 
nKtrnicrc delT Italia} 

Interest in the whole subject now rapidly in¬ 
creased, and extended to agriculturists and local 
obst'.rvers. Yearly excavations worn carefully 
scanned for antiquities, and special excavations 
in the interests of science w^ere even undertaken 
by the State. The outcome of these elaborate 
researches has been to show that a typical terra¬ 
mara settlement was virtually a land palafUte^ 
trapezoidal in shape (with two sides always 
parallel), and orientated—the degree of orienta¬ 
tion being dependent on the direction of the sunrise 
when the settlement was founded. In their con¬ 
struction one uniform plan was adopted. 

Havinu selected a site suitable in size to the requireinenls of 
the coimnuriity, the constriK'tors proceeded to surround it with 

1 This work was translated into Kn^flish by C, li. Chambers 
under the title of Lake Habitations and Pre-historic Remains 
in the Turbaries and Marl-beds of yorthern and Central 
Italy, sad published in 1866 by the Anthropological Society of 
I/ondon. 


a moat, the excavated inaterials belng^ thrown up in the form 
of a dike or rampart on the inner bank. The inside edj^o of 
this dike was then lined with a series of small reelanmilar 
enclosures made of hori/ontnl l.)eam8 laid one iilios c tI h- oilier, 
a.s in a Swiss chAlet. I'he licanis, which were rouKbly hewn 
and partially mortised at the points of crossing", projected 
irregularly beyond the enclosed spaces, some extiuiding as far 
as the adjacent compartments. The interior of these log- 
houses was then filled with rubbish—clay, gravel, pottery, bits 
of w'ood, etc. From sj^ecial investigations conducted at 
Castione, I’igorini came to the conclusion that the purpose of 
this ennoua structure was to support the inner side of the 
earthen dike (coiitraforte dell’ argine), and so give it a periien- 
dicnlar facing. The area thus enclosed was then thickly planted 
with stakes, the tops being brought to a common level, and over 
them a wooden platform was laid. On this platform, huU, 
made of light timbers and plastered over with <'Iay, were 
erected. Thus, in a very siinpU manner, was constructed a 
fortified village, access to vvliicb was secured by a wooden 
bridge spanning the surrounding moat. Tlie vacant space be¬ 
neath the common platform became a convenient receptacle for 
all sorts of refuse, including lost and worn-out objects of 
industry. When, in the course of time, the spac'e became filled 
up, the terrainaricoli, in order to avoitl the labour of removing 
the rl^hris which would have accumulated around them, 
adopted the ingenious plan of constructing a brand-new plat¬ 
form above the former It seems that, in some instani'es, a 
preliminary step to the carrying out of this project was to set 
fire to the entire .ullage, thus at one coup getting rid of all 
sanitary ditllcultics as vvelt as of a number of uninvited guests. 
Having started de rionowith a clean bill of health, they elevated 
the surrounding dike to the requisite height, and planted 
stakes, as formerly, over the liabitable area for the support of 
the new platform. This mode of jirocedure appears to have 
been repeated over and over again, until in the course of time 
the successive deposits HCcuniulated to a height of 15 or 20 feet. 

Of Hulisoqncnt discoveries the most remarkable 
were the lu'.sult of systematic excavations on the 
tcrraniara of Ca.stellazzo di Kontanellato, in the 
jirovince of I’anna, condticted by Pigorini at suit¬ 
able intervals during the summers of 1888 to J8‘JG. 

In this station the surrounding moat was 30 metres wide and 

deef) below the original level of the plain. It was kept 
8 nppli<“d with water from a neig^hbouring stream by an arli/lcia) 
canal, and in another part there was an overflow canal only 
half a metre in depth, so that water alwavs remained in the 
moat to a depth of 3 metres. Along the inside of the moat 
there was a ramjiart, 15 metres broad at the base, having its 
outer side sloping and its inner side vertical—being kept in 
this position by a contrafforte. Although the woodwork of this 
structure had almost entirely decayed, there was nodithiuilty in 
recognizing that it was similar to that of Castione, already 
describe<l. The only access to the interior was by a wooden 
bridge, from which the main street, 16 metres wide, extended 
mitlway between the two j>arallel sides of the fort. Along the 
middle of the east rampart and a little to its inside, there was a 
raised mound of earth, 100 metres long and 60 broad, sur¬ 
rounded by a moat and a contraf'orte, and crossed by three 
bridges. This was the citadel of the village, and within it was an 
open trench, at the bottom of which were five rectangular pits in 
a row, each of which had been covered with a wooden lid. These 
receptacles are supposed to have been for ritual purposes, and 
are regarded by Pigorini as the prototypes of analogous pits 
found in Roman camps, such as those described by M. Jacobi 
of Homburg as occurring in the Limes Gennanicus. Facing 
the middle bridge of the citadel, another street, but only half 
the breadth of the former, ran across the settlement, at right 
angles to the main street. Ibgorini has also pointed out that 
these two intersecting streets are virtually the same as in a 
Roman camp, with its cardo maximus and decumanus maxi- 
mus. Other streets ran jiarallel to the two main roadways, 
and thus divided the whole habitable area into rectangular 
divisions of equal size. All the spaces formed by the intersection 
of the streets contained traces of the piles which had supnorted 
the wooden platforms on which the huts had been erectea. 

Among the more important results of the in¬ 
vestigations at Castellazzo was the discovery of 
two cremation cemeteries containing vases with 
calcined bones. One, situated near the south-east 
corner of the village, was of a square sliape, each 
side measuring 1G5 metres. On being examined, 
this necropolis turned out to be a veritable pile- 
structure, having rows of cinerary urns placed 
close together, not, however, on the ground, but on 
a wooden platform. It was surrounded by a moat, 
10 metres broad and 1’GO metres in depth, from 
which it would appear that the houses of the dead 
wore constructed on the same i)lan as those of the 
living. 

The station of Castellazzo was by no means a 
newly discovered site when Pigorini began his in¬ 
vestigations, a. its fertilizing earths were excavated 
by the peasants from time immemorial. The relics 
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fully collected, but nevertheless a goodly number 
had been sent to the museums of Parma and Korne. 
They are similar to the ordinary relics character¬ 
istic of the terremarCy such as pottery (including 
the famous ansa lunata\ loom weights, terra-cotta 
figurines of animals, and various objects of deer- 
horn, together with an assortment of Bronze Age 
implements, weanons, and ornaments. 

Tlie opinion of Pigmrini and other Italian authori¬ 
ties is that the original lake-dwellers came into 
Italy from the great highway of the Danube by 
way of Croatia, Carinthia, and Venetia. On 
reaching the I*o valley, they founded settlements 
in the lakes of Garda, Fimon, Arquh,, and others 
during the transition period between the Stone 
and Bronze Ages. In the lake of Garda the settle¬ 
ments were numerous, and some of them continued 
to flourish down to the early Iron Age. In moving 
w'estwards these immigrants followed the left bank 


pied by villages, churches, cemeteries, etc. Like 
the terremare, these <«rp-moiind« have for a long 
time been excavated on account of their rich am- 
moniacal deposits, which are used by agriculturists 
as guano • but, until they accidentally attracted 
the attention of arclueologists, nobody seemed to 
have given a thouglit to tlieir origin. As their 
excavation is prosecuted solely in the interests of 
agriculture, little attention is paid to the position 
of the arclucological treasures which they contain. 
Kither a canal or a railway siding is conducted to 
the perpendicular facing of the excavation, and 
from it the transporting boats or wa^^gons are 
filled. Most of the larger antiquarian objects are 
thus secured, but many of the smaller articles, 
such as beads and ornaments, escape observation. 
From the relics thus collected the curator of the 
Leeiiwarden Museum has the privilege of selecting 


of the Po, founding settlements in the intermediate any that he thinks necessap' for the national col 


lakes, until they readied the lakes of Varese and 
Maggiore, which hencefurtii became their head¬ 
quarters in the western part of tlie valley. Mean¬ 
while tlie early settlers who remained in the eastern 
district began to found lake-dwellings {palaJitU) 
on swampy ground, the lakes here being too few 
to afford suitable accommodation for their increas¬ 
ing agricultural and pa.storal pursuits. Subse¬ 
quently they crossed to the south side of tlie Po, 
where, the land being low-lying and subject to 
inundations, they continued their inherited system 
of habitations with the addition of having them 
fortified hy a moat and a ramjiart. The cros.sirig 
of the 1 * 0 , which doubtless was a great military 
acliievernent, is supfiosed to have taken place at 
Viadana, and it is worthy of note that the great 
camp of Castellazzo was in the vicinity, on the 
frontier of the territories of the Tbero-Liguri, the 
original inhabitants of the country—a fact whicdi 
seems to the jiresent writer to have been the raison 
d'Hre for the exireptional defences of the terramara 
villages of Western Emilia. On the east side, to- 


lection, but the rest may be sold or disposed of 
privately. 

As to the origin of the terpen, they are now 
proved to have been originally constructed as pile- 
dwelling.s, at least as regards some parts of their 
interior; and some of them are probably the 
actual mounds descriljed by Pliny, d’he modus 
operandi was, in the first place, to raise a circiihir 
ring-mound of mud during ebb-tide. When this 
mound was sulliciently elevated to keen the weaves 
outside, wooden ])latf<)rms supported on shoit 
stakes were erected in the interior, and on t hese 
huts were placed. As the rubbish accumulated 
the process was repeated until the interior became 
a solid mound, precisely like what took place in 
the terremare. The towns of Leenwanien and 
Leyden an? said to be built over one or two terp- 
mounds. 'J’lie industrial remains collected in tlie 
course of tlie excavations of tlie terpen, and care¬ 
fully preserved in the museum or the Friesch 
Genootschap at J^eeiiwarden, give a vivid iiicture 
of the culture and civilization of tlieir inhaoitants 


wards isoiogna, the Jiut-constnictora of the btone 
Age were conquered and subjugated by the terra- 
maricoli, who then installed themselves in their 
hut villages—thus accounting for the remains of 
the two civilizations being met with in the stations 
and liabitable caves all along the coast of the 
Adriatic. Gradually these terramara folk moved 
southwards, and, according to Pigorini, became 
the actual founders of Horne. At any rate, a 
typical terramara station lias been discovered as 
far south as Taranto. 

5 . Terpen.—We now proceed to inquire if struc¬ 
tures analogous to the terremare are found else¬ 
where in Europe. It is a remarkable fact that, 
notwithstanding the striking appearance wliich 
the Swiss lake-villages must have presented to 
strangers, classical wTiters are absolutely silent 
about them. Such reticence does not, however, 
apply to the class of remains now about to be 
described. Before the construction of the great 
sea-dikes of Holland, the whole of West E'riesland 
would have lieeri in that hybrid condition described 
by Pliny [HN xvi. 1 ), in which it was difficult to 
say whether it belonged to sea or land : 

‘ Here a wretched race is found, inhabiting^ either the more 
elevated 8tx)t» of land, or else eminences artificially constructed, 
and of a height to which they know by experience that the 
highest tides will never reach. Here they pitch their cabins; 
and, when the waves cover the surrounding country far and 
wide, like so many mariners on board ship are they,' etc. 

At the present time this region is studded with 
certain low mounds called terpen. From a map of 
their geographical distribution recently issued hy 
the Friesch Genootschap, it appears that their 
number in Friesland alone amounts to 600, of 
which 200 have already been excavated. Of the 


from pre-Roinnn times down to the 12 th centfiry. 

Among th# relica the following may be noted : egg-shells (hen 
nd gooHe), some of which were unbroken ; a flute made of the 
shank bone of an animal ; Anglo-iSaxoii, Byzantine, and Roman 
coins; wooden spades; large casks for storing water ; canoes; 
bone skates; clay loom weights; toilet and weaving combs; 
beads of amber and glass; quantities of the d(ibrig of flax ; 
mittens with one stall for the thumb ; cock-spurs, etc. Latterly 
flbulce of La T^ne types, Roman tiles and pottery (terra stj/ti- 
lata )—some specimens of the latter having makers' marks on 
them—bridle-bits of iron, bronze pots, and Merovingian 
brooches have coma to light; but no objects characteristic of 
the Bronze Age. 

During the year 1905 a number of urns and 
human Hkeletons were found in a localized spot 
within a terp near Leeuwarden. Some of the 
skeletons were enclosed in coffins made of the 
hollowed trunks of trees and .some in wooden 
boxes. The cinerary urns were hantl-nnnle, and 
are regarded as of Saxon origin, dating from the 
5th or 6 tli cent. A.D. Tliere were, however, a few 
wlieel-made urns, which are considered to be the 
work of tlie Frank.s, as the wheel was not u.sed in 
Friesland, either by the Saxons or Frisians, till 
the 10 th or 11 th century. 

Osseous remains representing the following anim.il.s are 
abundantly met with : horse, ox (several varieties), cat, dog, 
sheep, wild hoar, deer, ros, and fallow-deer. Among the skulls 
of these animals are one or two of the four-horned sheep. It 
may be of interest to note that the bones of this animal were 
among those identified by W. H. Wilde as coming from the 
crannog of Lagore in Ireland. 

Analogous structures, under the names ‘ Warfen ’ 
and ‘Wurfen,’ have been described in the low- 
Wing regions of East Friesland, the fen district of 
Holland, the embouchure of the Elbe, and, indeed, 
in nearly all the marshes along this part of the 
North Sea coast (see Munro Lecturet for 1912, 
p. 445 L). 
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6. Pile-structures in rivers.— Habitations erected 
over the margins of rivers, thougli possessing 
features common to both lake-dwellings and terre- 
nuire proper, yet dill’er in other respects so much 
that they must be treated as a separate gioun. 

(a) Butmir (Bosnia).—The fertile plain of ilidze, 
occupying the centre of a wide basin, about 11 
kilometres long by 7 broad, has been formed by 
sedimentary materials imported by numerous 
streams from the surrounding hills, which, by 
their junction here, give rise to the river Bosna. 
In earlier times this basin was more or le.s8 a lake, 
and, indeed, in winter parts of it are still submerged. 
Almost in its centre there is a portion of land 
covering several acres, which, on careful inspection, 
is seen to be a little more elevated than the part of 
the plain in its immediate proximity. This eleva¬ 
tion was selected by the CJovernment as the site of 
ofiices for a model farm ; and, when, in 1893, ex¬ 
cavations for the foundations of tlie.se buildings 
were begun, it was discovered that all this raised 
area was composed of the refuse of early human 
occupancy. This pre-historic settlement, or work¬ 
shop, as some suppose it to have been, is now 
known under the name of ‘ the neolithic station of 
Butmir.’ Part of the area is now occupied by a 
large dairy and other buildings, and the rest of it 
has been excavated for s(‘ientilic jmrposes. A per¬ 
pendicular .section, specially prejiared to show the 
position and nature of the materials of wliiidi the 
elevation was composed, disclosed the following 
depo.sits in successive strata from al>ove down¬ 
wards. 

On the surface were 12 to 16 inches of clayey soil; then a 
blackish streaky mixture of clay mould, charcoal, etc., arranged 
in wavy and more or less parallel strata. The depth of this 
heterogeneous mass was from li to .') feet, and it was iti it, dis¬ 
persed apparently throughout its entire contents regardless of 
depth, that all the relics were found. Beneath tliis again was a 
natural deposit of fine yellowish clay, very adhesive and well 
adapted for the manufacture of piottery. The discovery of 
hollows, extremely varialile both in size and in form, in this 
underlying virgin (day, suggested to W. Itadimsky, the super¬ 
intendent of the excavations, the idea that they were the 
foundations of the original huts of the inhabitants. The sub- 
8e<juent discovery of a number of round holes in these hollows, 
which were readily recognized as having been formed by 
wooden posts, because, although the wood had entirely de(;aye(i, 
the spaces had become filled up with dtSbris, gave rise to the 
theory that the settlement was really a pile-structure—an 
opinion w hich the jiresent writer has supixtrted on the following 
grounds: (1) the extreme irregularity in form and size of the 
HO-called hut-foundutiona ; (2) the occasional presence of pieces 
of charcoal, potU-ry, and other dt-bris on the surface layer of 
the virgin clay, thus showing that the deposition of the latter 
had not entirely ceased when the settlement was founded ; 
(3) the presence of some of the idols ami other relics among 
the stuff which lay in these hollows, together with the entire 
absence of hearths or evidence of fire in any of them; (4) the 
general horizoiitality of the strata which, in section, were seen 
to run across the margin of the hollows without any break in 
continuity ; (.^) at various levels throughout the diihris were 
to be seen portions of burnt and beaten clay iilatforms, as well 
as clay casts of the timbers which formed the walls of tlie huts. 

A peculiarity of the Butmir station was the 
scarcity of organic materials ; not even a bone or 
weoden handle remained, althougli, from the 
abundance of perforated stone implements, such 
objects must have been largely used—all having 
apparently disappeared by natural decomposition. 
Quantities of charred corn were found in ditierent 
places throughout the d6bris. That grain and 
seeds were largely used as food is inferred from 
the fact that no fewer than 900 stone grinders, in¬ 
cluding fragments, were found throughout tlie 
station. The industrial remains consist of about 
70 fragments of idols, mostly in human form, 
quantities of broken pottery, including some with 
beautiful spiral ornamentation, and a large assort¬ 
ment of polished stone implements—knives, saw's, 
scrapers, borers, chi.sels, hammers, axes, and adzes 
—but no metal object is among the collection. 

{b) Ripa6. —The village of Ripa6 lies on the east 
bank of the river Una, a tributary of the Save. 


Here the stream wddens into a kind of lake in 
which are two small i.slands accessible by wooden 
bridges supported on piles. Like other Bosnian 
rivers, the water of the Una holds in solution a 
large amount of calcareous matters which, on 
exposure to the atmosphere, are deposited, causing 
in some localities barriers across tlie stream. The 
miniature falls and currents by which the waters 
escape over these barriers are olten utilized as the 
motive-power of corn-mills. At Kipad there is 
such an obstru(;tion streU:hiiig from the larger 
island to both shores, and along it may be seen 
a row’ of these little iiiills, in the form of wooden 
cabins planted on tall piles. In course of removing 
.some obstructive materials to the free escape of 
the water from the small water-wheels, the work¬ 
men encountered the stumjis of thickly-set piles 
in a blackish relic-bed containing fragments of 
pottery, clay weights, broken hones, etc. This 
discovery w’a.s recognized to he of so much import¬ 
ance that the (iovernnient gave ordius to have 
the locality investigated under W. Kadimsky, the 
chief inspector of mines. Lxploralory operations 
w'ere carried on during the bunimers of 1893 and 
1894, and it was then ascertained that a pre¬ 
historic pile-structure not only occupied the whole 
space between the islands, hut also embraced a 
< onsiderahle poi tioii of the larger island and the 
hank of the river. The upper deposits contained 
only Roman and later remains, out in the true 
culture-bed underneath were found burnt beams, 
organic materials, portions of jilatforms and huts, 
and a large as.sortment of relics of the pre-historic 
period. The piles were mostly made of oak stems, 
.sometimes split and perforated, hut of these only 
the stumps remained ; and there were two sets of 
them, a lower and an upper, which suggest an 
earlier and a later structure. There was also 
evidence (hat the settlement, or at least a portion 
of it, had been destroyeil by a conllagration ; but 
this catastrophe did not bring it t/O an end. 

The objects collected were made of iron, copper, 
bronze, silver, lead, stone, clay, glass, hone, wood, 
and vegetable fibre. Among the relics w ere numer¬ 
ous articles characteristic, not only of the Stone 
and Bronze Ages, hut of the well-delined periods 
of Hallstatt and La T 6 ne, thus proving that the 
habitation was octuipied continuously from the end 
of the Neolithic Age till taken possession of by the 
Romans. During the Middle Ages the larger 
island he(;ame a forlilied castle. 

Radimsky states that indications of similar pile- 
structures are to he seen at several other localities 
on the river Una, viz. at Goluhic, Rihi 6 , Kralje, 
and Brekovica. 

(c) JJonja Dolina (Bosnia).—The site of tliis 
pile-structure is on tlie south bank of the river 
Save, a tributary of the Danube. Here an oval- 
bhaped terrace, .some 500 paces in length and half 
this in breadth, presents a stee[) front to the river, 
hut elsewhere falLs aw'ay, except at the west end, 
wliere the escarpment turns abruptly inland, 
forming the bank of what was formerly a hay in 
the river. The surface of this terrace is 3 or 4 
metres higher than that of the surrounding land, 
and is almost the only spot in the neighbourhood 
that is not suhmergea during the periodical 
floodings of the Save. It is called ‘Gradina,’ i.e. 
‘fort,’ oy the peasants; and liere, during heavy 
floods, they find shelter for themselves and tlieir 
cattle ; and for the same reason it contains two 
village cemeteries—one for the Catholics and one 
for the Orthodox Brote.stants. 

For several years, articles of antiquarian value 
from the vicinity of Durija Dolina were now and 
again presented to the Landesmuseum at Sarajevo 
—a fact which at last induced Giro Truhelka, 
head of the archaeological department, to visit the 
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locality. On walking" along the river, at the foo 
of the ‘Gradina,’ lie observed the tops of oak piles 
protruding through the river mud, while scatteree’ 
around them were fragments of pottery, spindle 
V horls, prism-like objects of burnt clay, worked 
portions of deer-horn, etc., from which he con 
clmled that before him lay the debris of a pre 
historic pile-structure. Kxcavations were begun 
in the following year (1900), and continued for 
several successive seasons when the water-level of 
the Save was favourable. The results are of great 
arch.-eological importance from the wealth and 
variety of the relics discovered, and the ability 
with which tliey are recorded in two magnificently 
illustrated reports by Truhelka {Wisscnsch. Mitt, 
aits Bosnicn und der Herzegvwinay ix. [Vienna, 
1904] and xi. [do. 1909]). 

From the very beginning of the excavations it 
became evident that the structural details of this 
settlement deviated, in many respects, from the 
ordinary Pfahlhanten as hitinu to known in Kurope. 
The first interesting discovery was a row of piles 
running parallel to tlm river, which proved to have 
been the under portion of a palisade against the 
current, as tlie piles were bound together by inter¬ 
twining willow thongs. In continuing the excava¬ 
tions inwards, the excavators brought to light the 
remains of several houses supporte<l on wooden 
posts. These posts were thickly set, no fewer 
than 978 having been counted oviu' an area of 116u 
Rouare metres—nearly one for (‘very .s<piar(* metre. 
Alany of tluun, however, belonged to a later period, 
and were inserted to strengthen old timbers for 
the su{g)ort of now houses. They were for the 
most part made of oak tr(.*e-steins, .seldom split or 
s(]uarcd, and well pointed with sharp iiudal tools. 
A little back from the riv('r palisade there wa.s a 
raised promenade from which a sloning gangway 
gave access to the undciground vaults containing 
the .sujiporting pile.s, as well as to the platforms on 
whi(di the houses had been crex ted. Little of the 
structural details of the d welling-houses remained, 
except tli(i foundations of the nartition walls ami 
.some loos(* spars and boards, which crumbled into 
iiiist a.s .soon as they were exposed to ilaylight. 
During the excavations the sites of eleven houses 
were cxfiosed, all of ditl'erent dimensions, one 
measuring 4'5 metres by 6 metres, and another 
6 by 9 metres. By comparing the more perfect 
remains from dilVcrent sites, a fairly correct idea 
of their plan and internal arrangement was ob¬ 
tained. Eaidi consisted of a large room and one 
or two smaller comjiartments. The former wa.s 
regMrded as the kitchen, with a lire-place, a hearth, 
and an oven made of well-burnt clay. 

It is dithcult to determine the former extent of 
this singular settlement. Strong stumps of piles 
were met with over a large nrea of the adjacent 
river-l)ed. It has also been ascertained that during 
the digging of graves in the Catholic cemetery the 
.same (dass of relics were often thrown iin. From 
these and other suggestive facts, it has been con¬ 
jectured that the whole of the ‘ Gradina Hiigel’ 
con.si.stH of the debri.s of pile-dwellings—an area 
approximately armninting to 25,000 square metre.s. 

That the uriflerground vaults were sometimes 
utilized as cattle-pen.s wa.s made evident by the 
large amount of animal dung that had accumulated 
in some of them. But this was not the only use 
to which they were put, as in several instances 
cinerary urns and wooden coflins (the latter con¬ 
taining human remains) were found. One coflin, 
that of a child, had the skeleton below the pelvi.s 
derced by a supporting pile, showing that this 
)urial was older than the reconstruction of the 
Huperincuinbent dwelling-house. The urns con¬ 
tained the incinerated remains of bodies, charcoal, 
ashes, and an extraordinary wealth of grave-goods; 


but, unfortunately, the latter had been greatly 
damaged by the lire. It would appear, from the 
valuable nature of some of these oll'erings, that the 
cremated per.sons were of greater social di.stinction 
than those burie<l by inhumation. The objects 
consisted of libulm and spiral bracelet.s of bronze, 
beads of gla.ss, amber, and enamel, and other 
ornament^il relic.s characteristic of the Ilallstatt 
period. Of spetual interest was one urn, w'hich 
contained a necklet composed of several hundred 
beads of amber, enamel, and coloured glass, seven 
cowrie shells, two perforated teeth, and a largo 
clay head without any ornamentatio n. Among 
the relics which supply a clue to the late.st date 
of the settlement were live coins, one of bronze 
and the other.s of potin—all ‘ barbarous imitations 
of the tetradrachms of Fhilip of Macedon ’ (356- 
336 H.C.). 

A di.scovery which materially helped to define 
the chronological horizon of the pile-dwellings wa.s 
the identification of the cemetery in which their 
inhabitants were buried. It was located on some 
ridges, not subject to submergence, at a <listance 
of .some 600 paces to the south-west of the Pfahlhnu, 
and 200 from the jirescnt bed of the river, 'rids 
necropolis contained both burnt and unbui nt inter- 
immts, and yiidded an immense a.ssorlment of relics 
which, from the standjioint of an Ineology, were 
ri'cognized (o be jirecisely similar to those dis¬ 
interred from the excavations intlie Miradina.’ 

((/) Pile-structures in Hungary .—On the right 
hank of the Theiss, a few miles from the railway 
station of Szolnok, near the village of Tdszi'g, there 
is an artificial mound to whicdi, since the meeting 
of the International Congress of I^re-historic 
7\rchaH)logy at Budapest, in 1876, much import- 
am;e has iK-en atta<'hcd, on account of the opinion 
expressed by J.. Bigorini that it is iilentical in 
stnudure with the fermo/mm-deposits of Northern 
Italy. The mound, though considerably under¬ 
mined by t he river'I'heiss during the great floods of 
1876, is still of considerable extent, measuring 369 
metres in length and 100 in breadth, and rising to 
a maximum height of 8 metres above the surround- 
ng plain. It is only in times of flood that the waters 
reach the mound, its usual bed being a mile and a 
half distant. When the artiticdal iiatun^ of the 
mound became known in consetiuence of the section 
exf>osed by the Hoods, some extensive excavations 
were made to ascertain the archreological (diaractcr 
of its contents. An assortment of the olqects col¬ 
lected during these researches was exhibited at the 
ongress, among whi(;h were the following: 
Perforated haniiiicrs of stap-horn, vario\is jioiiitcfi inipleiuents 
of bone and horn, perforated teeUi and the le^;-l)one of a borne 
pierced in two places, probably a skate, polished stone colUs 
(some perforated), four flint flakes (one of obsidian), corn 
prinders, and various worked stones ; a fragment of a bronze 
■>in, a Ijronze knife, and a small in|j:ot of this metal ; pottery, 
n the forni of a variety of dishes, some with handles; various 
)hjects of burnt clay—a whistle, buttons, spoons, and eighteen 
pyramidal and perforated clay weights ; a considerable amount 
of food-refuse, such as bones of animals, scales of fish, land 
ihell.s, charred grain, etc. 

During the meeting of the Congress, L. Pigoriui, 
K. von Virchow, and Miss J. Mestorf visited the 
Tdszeg excavations and made some furtlier re¬ 
searches which enabled them to agree on the 
correctnes.sof the following propositions, which were 
iiiblisbed in separate reports after their return 
lome; 

(1) The existence of pilet and wooden beams was satisfac- 
Lorily proved at three difTererit levels ; (2) the matt'rials which 
■;ontained the dc^bris of human occupancy were distinctly strati- 
led, and formed undulating layers amounting to a total thick- 
less of 4 metres ; (3) the antiquities collected belonged to the 
three pre-historic ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron. 

F. Romer gave an account of bis excavations at 
Tdszeg and other localities to the members of the 
Congress in an article entitled ‘ Les Terrarnares en 
Hongrie.’ It is worthy of note that in one of the 
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stations, viz. Ascott-lialoni, lie mentions that rotten 
piles were o 1 )scived in its lowest stratum before 
Pi^orini called attention to their si^nilicance. 
The author concludes his article by statinj; that 
terramara deposits are by no means contined to 
the valley of the Theiss, as th(‘y have alreiidy been 
observed in various other low-lyin^ localities in 
the Danubian valley, both above and below 
Budapest. But the task of excavatintc such huge 
masses goes beyond the means at the disposal of 
ordinary archaeological societies.^ 

7 . General remarks.—Notwithstanding the dis¬ 
covery of various })ortions of human skeletons at 
several stations, and their subjection to the ex¬ 
amination of anatomical experts, anthropologists 
are not agreed that the data thus ascertained 
prove that the constructors of the pre-historic 
pile-structures belonged to one race with definite 
physical characteristics. T. Studer (ZA’xvii. [1S.S5] 
518) advocates the theory of Troyon, viz. that with 
the introduction of bronze there came a new race 
of people ; and this o]>inion he bases on the fact 
that at Sutz and Vinelz two kinds of human skulls 
were fouiul, viz. brachycephalic and doUchoc(‘])hali(!, 
whereas in the pure IStorie Age stations only the 
former were, according to him, met with. Vircliow's 
conclusions on lacustrine craniology are as follows 
(i 6 ., p. 300) : 

(1) In the stations of the pure Stone Age brachveephalio 
skulls only are known to a certainly to have existed, p.!) In tin* 
tratiKition period botli braebyccphalic and deli, bocepbalic skulks 
are known. (tO In the full bronze Age Lheie is a slight pre¬ 
ponderance of dolichocephalic skulls. 

On these grounds Virehow tliotight that during 
the Bronze Ago a new people joined the (>riginal 
lake-dwellers by degrees, Imt not as conquerors 
subverting the previous order of things—an o^iinion 
which seems to be strengthened by the undoubted 
continuity of the same social organizations in both 
these periods. Bronze w^as gradually introduced, 
and it took some time to supersede the cutting 
implements previously in use. Nor was there any 
violent tlisturbance of the previous conditions of 
social life. The original system of constructing 
lake-villages was continued, and the only changes 
detected in their structure were such as can be 
accounted for by the use of better implements. 

Although trepanning was practised in Central 
Europe as far back as the Stone Age, it does nob 
appear that this custom was [irevalent to a, great 
extent among the lake-dwellers. Segments of the 
upper portions of human crania, supposed to have 
been used as drinking-cups, were found at (ierla- 
lingen, Sutz, Schalhs, and Locras; and from the 
last-named there was also a skull having a circular 

)ort.ion cut out, as if post mortem trepanning had 

)een performed. Koundlets cut out of skulls are 
supposed to have been used as charm.s, and such 
relics are frequently found in tlio graves of the 
pei'iod. From lake-dwellings only two of these 
objects have been recorded ; one from Concise has 
t wo small perforations, and another, ligured by 
(Boss, has one hole. On the Trajan column a 
Dac-ian village is represented as having human 
skulls set on }>oles before the walls. The finding 
of skulls of difl'erenb races in the lake-villages 
might, therefore, be accounted for on the supposi¬ 
tion that they were trophies of their enemies, and 
not the skulls of their actual inhabitants. 

In eastern Switzerland and the Danubian valley 
the number of settlements greatly decreased during 
the Bronze Age, while in the Lake of Geneva they 
increased, and in Lake Bourget its eight stations 
flourished almost exclusively in the Bronze period. 

In instituting a comparison between the ordinary 

1 For an elaborate and hijihly illustrated account of the 
tervemare and analo^^oua remains in Kurope, readers may con¬ 
sult the present writer's recent book, Palceolithic Man and 
Terramara Settlements in Europe. 


lake-dwellings and the terremare of Italy, it may 
he observed that the latter term was originally 
applied only to the fertilizing materials, and not, 
as at present, to the tout ensemble of a sett lenient. 
From this jujint of view any organic* ndii.^e from 
an inhabited site containing a sutticiently large 
amount of aminoniacal products to be used a.s fer¬ 
tilizers (as was the case with the contents of the 
Banna (Bande cave at Mentone) might be not 
inappropriately so designated. If, on the other 
hand, the s]u*cial features of Castelhizzo—moat, 
dike, controjforte, canals, roadways, citadel, ritual 
pits, trapezoidal sliajie—must bo regarded as essen¬ 
tial characteristics of terramara stations in general, 
then it mn.st be admittc'd that there are few such 
structures outside Western Ikiniliji. If, however, 
the few known examples of the Casfellazzo type 
be excluded on tlie ground that they V(‘re military 
forts, we can find in the Fo valley j)arallels to all 
the settlements which \\ e Iiave described elsewhere 
in Europe. In jiile-stniclures on the seashore, 
and on marshy ground liable to Hooding, dikes wore 
indispensable. The Butmir station belonged to 
the Stone Age, and it did not appear that a dike 
was iu*(‘(*s.s;rry either fur defence against encunies 
or to prevent flooding, as it was constructed over 
water. 

Much signilicarn e has been assigned to the pottery 
known as ftusa lavatn or cormila. Formeily the 
mamitacturc of this handle was snj)}K)sed tube a 
mono])oly of the terramara folk of Emilia, but now 
it has liecn .^hown to have a wider distrihution, 
extending southwards along the coast of the 
Adriatic*, as far as I'aranto and other locialities in 
S. Italy. It is found in the lake-cUvcllings of 
the eastern distric'tof the lk> valley, hut—what is 
vc^ry rc'inarkable—it is entirely absimt from those 
of Piedmont and Western Lombardy. Outside 
Italy it is common in thc^ early Iron stations of 
Jiosnia, as at Kipac? and Donja Doliria, as well as 
in Bohemia, Lower Austria, Hungary, Styria {Bui- 
lettino di Palet. Ital, xv. [1889] 05). Before the 
brachycephalic lakc*-dwellors swarmed into Kurope, 
its neolithic inhabitants were doliclioccj)halic, and 
disposed of their dead by inhumation. It appears 
tliat they freely associated with the newcomers, 
as was the case with the Ibero-Liguri in N. 
Italy, where remains of the two civilizations were 
found on the same stations, that of the Stone Age 
being in the lower strjita. There is evidence lo 
show that burial by cremation was practised by the 
terramara folk, and by both the eastern and western 
lake-dwellers towards the end of the Bronze Age 
and beginning of the Iron Age ; but whether the 
latter were erematiunists on their first appearance 
in Italy is a problem that has not yet been solved. 
Singularly enough, the same uncertainty has been 
experienced with regard to the burial customs of 
the lake-dwellers of Central Europe. Some archae¬ 
ologists are inclined to exaggerate the importance 
of this question, on the plea that the manner of 
disposing of the dead is hereditarily so rooted in 
the human constitution that it would not be readily 
changed. But, as a matter of fact, the contrary 
is the case. Cremation, being the outcome of 
religious ideas, powerfully influenced humanity in 
those early days, and spread like wild-fire through¬ 
out the whole of Europe, so that the change from 
inhumation to incineration might have been ac¬ 
complished in a short space of time. 

The cause of the almost sudden discontinuance 
of X\\Qpalafitte S 3 ^stem of habitation all over Europe 
at the end of the Bronze Age is not known. We 
may, however, surmise that it was deeply-seated, 
and partly due to the law of the survival of the 
fittest, or rather the destruction of the unfittest. 
In the smaller lakes the growth of peat would 
make lacustrine habitations useless as a means 
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of defence. Of tlie settlenients in the Po valley 
the lake-dwellin^^s of Lake Oanla were the last to 
he abandoned, but the tcrrcmare ceased to be 
occupied at an earlier period, apparently having' 
been found inade(]uato to supply tlio social com¬ 
forts prevalent amoiif,^ the races who subsequently 
dominated the Italian j)eniiisida. 

In conclusion, we are justilied, from a considera¬ 
tion of the areha'ological plienomena hitherto dis¬ 
closed by lacustrine research, in formulating the 
hypothesis that the primary founders of the lake- 
dwellings of Europe were brachycei)halic immi¬ 
grants, in tlie neolithic stage of culture, who, in 
successive hordes, moved w'cstwards by way of the 
Danubian valley, but occasionally diverged from 
the main route into the numerous aflluents of the 
Danube. The goal of all these shepherd farmers 
was the rich and w'ell-watered iiasture-lands along 
the lakes, brooks, and springs of the Alpine regions, 
which constitute the primary sources of the great 
rivers of Central Europe and their tributaries. The 
Scottish and Irish crannogs, the Glastonbury lake- 
village, and other lacustrine habitations of the 
Iron Age were but sporadic remnants of the more 
ancient system, whicli, like every dying art, passed 
through a stage of degeneration before linal extinc¬ 
tion. 

LiTRRATirRi.—-For an exhaiiative list of the literature on lake- 
dwellings up to ISOO, see ‘ bibliography of I.ake-dwelling Re¬ 
searches in Kurope’appended to R. Munro’sTAe Lake-Dwellings 
of Kurope, in which over 600 books, monographs, and special 
articles on the subject are chronologically arranged. We shall 
therefore here note only a few of the more general works on 
lake-dwellings, classifying them in chronological sequence : F. 
Keller. ‘Die kcltischen Pfahlbauten in den Schweizeraeen,’ 
Mitt, der antiguar. Gesellsch. in Zurich, ix. (1854), being the 
first rejx)rt on the Swiss lake-dwellings (since then other 8 reports 
have appeared in the l*roceedings of the same Society, the 0th hy 
J. Heierli in 1888); W. R. Wilde. ‘ On Crannoga,'in 
Catalogue of the Antiguities in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin, 1857; W. M. Wyllie, ‘On I^ake-Dwellings 
of the early I’eriods,' Archceologia, xxxviii. (1859); F. Troyon, 
Habitation.^ lacustres des temps anciens et modemes, Lausanne, 
IHGO; L. Rui'xmttyer, Die Fauna der Pfahlbauten inder Schweiz, 
basel, 1861; J. Lubbock, ‘On the Ancient Lake-Habitations in 
Switzerland,’ Nat. Hist. Review, 1862, and Prehistoric Times, 
London, 18(35,71913; F, Keller, The Lake-Dwellings of Swit¬ 
zerland and other Parts of Europe, Eng. tr., J. E.^Lee, London, 
1866. ‘-^1878; E. Desor and L. Favre, Le Del Age du bronze 
hic'fuitre en Suisse, Neuchitel, 1874; R. Munro, Ancient 
Scottish Lake-Dwellings or Crannogs, Edinburgh, 1882; V. 
Gross, Les ProtohelvHes, Paris, 1883; E. Vouga, Les Helv^tes 
d la T^ne, Neuchitel, 1886 ; W. G. Wood-Martin, The Lake- 
Dwellings of Ireland, Dublin, 1886; R. Munro, The Lake- 
Dwellings of Europe, London, 1890; T. E. Peet, The Stone 
atwi Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily, Oxford, 19(19; R. 
Munro, Palceolithic Man and Tetramara Settlements m 
Europe, Edinburgh, 1912. A monograph on the Glastonbury 
lake-village in two volumes is now being published by the 
Antiquarian Society of Glastonbury (1911-14). 

Robert Munro. 

LALANGS.— See Bouos. 

LAMAISM. —The term ‘ Lamaism ’ is now em¬ 
ployed by many Europeans to designate the Bud¬ 
dhism of Tibet, and is intended to identify with that 
religion the Tibetan Buddliist monks, who are 
generally known as Lamas, ‘ the superior ones.’ It 
lirst appears to have been used by Kbppen (and 
presumably coined by liim) in his Latnaische Hier- 
archie und Kirche, 1859, which, as a pioneer work, 
gave some currency to the term, although it was 
employed by him only a few times and merely 
incidentally. It was not, however, adopted, though 
mentioned, by Emil Schlagintweit in 1863, who was 
the first authoritative systematic writer on the 
subject, setting aside the ponderous compilation 
by A. Giorgi of the 18th cent. {Alphabetum Tihet- 
anuni, Rome, 1762), which was little more than a 
literary curiosity. Altogether unknown to the 
Tibetans themselves, who designate their creed 
‘ Buddha’s religion ’ {Sangs-rgyas-kyi cJibs) or ‘ the 
orthodox religion ’ {nang-cfibs), this term is in many 
ways misleading, inappropriate, and undesirable. 

It conveys the implication that Tibetan Buddhism 


dilfers essentially from all other fcirms of that 
faith—which is not a fact, for its dillcrences from 
medimval Indian Buddhism are relatively trifling 
and mainly external. 

The political aeceudancy by which one sect of the L&mM has 
AoJiieved temporal power in modern times is in nowise an in¬ 
herent part of the Buddhisrii professed b}' the Ijamae, nor 
is it shared by the older sects. It is not usual to designate 
religions by the generic name of their clergy ; the epithet ‘ Brah¬ 
manism ' presents no real analogy, as that title is cponymic 
for the Supreme Creator in that faith, as well os descriptive 
of his ministers. Phonetically, also, the word is anomalous ; 
or on the analogy of ‘ Budclhisni ’ from Buddha, it should be 
Lamism.' Altogether, therefore, ‘ Lamaism ’ is an undesirable 
designation for the Buddhism of Tibet, and is rightly dropping 
out of use. 

As the Buddhism of Tibet is intrinsically identi¬ 
cal with, and derived from, Indian Buddhism of the 
Mahayana, the following account will indicate 
chiefly those features in which tlie Tibetan differs 
from the Indian Mahayana (g.v. for the general 
Buddhist doctrine and practices). 

I. Introduction of Buddhism into Tibet — The 
indigenous religion of Tibet was the Bon, a primi¬ 
tive animistic cult (see Tibet). According to all 
the vernacular histories, especially the most author¬ 
itative, the ‘ Chronicle of the Kings’ {Rgyal rabs, 
and the somewhat apocryphal Mnni-hkah-hbuiti), 
Buddhism was first introduced into Tibet in the reign 
of King Srong-btsan Gam-po, wlio died A.D. 650. 
But in the Lhasa lithic edicts of 783, published by 
the present writer {JRAS, 1909, p. 931), the intro¬ 
duction of ‘the orthodox religion,’ i.c. Buddhism, 
is stated in general terms to have taken place 
several generations before Srong-btsan’s epoch. 
This, however, may merely refer to the current 
legend that five generations before the advent of 
the latter, in the reign of a king named Lha Tlio- 
tho-ri, certain Buddhist tracts and some relics fell 
from heaven upon the top of the king’s jialace, but 
that up till Srong-btsan’s reign no one was able to 
decipher the writing. There seems to be no doubt 
that the indigenous histories are strictly correct in 
stating that Ixifore Srong-btsan’s time Buddhism 
had not yet penetrate(i Tibet, and that that 
country was without a knowledge of the written 
character which is now (tailed ‘Tibetan,’ wliich is 
merely a slightly modified form of the Indian 
alphabet as current in N. India (and in Khotan) in 
the middle of the 7th cent. A.D. It was certainly 
Srong-btsan who introduced this character, and 
along with it Biiddliisrn in the form then most 
popular in India, the Mahayana. 

The credit for the latter achievement is given in 
the Mani-bkah-hbiim (the authorship of which is 
ascribed to Srong-btsan) to the two chief wives of 
the king, one the daughter of the king of Nepal 
and the other an imperial Chinese princess. Though 
it is probable that these ladies may have contri¬ 
buted to the introduction of the new religion, as 
both of them certainly were Buddhists, it appears 
possible that Srong-btsan himself took the initia¬ 
tive, as he procured his Indian letters and early 
Buddhist texts from remote Kashmir, and not from 
the more accessible Buddhist country of Nepal, 
from which he would presumably have obtained 
them, had he been then married to his Nepalese 
wife ; and his Chinese marriage was still later (in 
A.D. 641). The first booklet translated into Tibetan 
in the new letters was a hymn to Avalokita on the 
D //1 morwi formula—which formula, it is recorded, he 
engraved on stone. As the first patron of Buddhism 
in Tibet, Srong-btsan was canonized, as were also 
his wives, by the grateful monks in later days. 

But Srong-btsan was not the saintly person he is 
pictured in the religious histories, for he is seen in 
the contemporary Chinese chronicles to have been 
engaged all his life in bloody wars (see his invasion 
of Central India in A.D. 647 as described by the 
present writer in Asiatic Quart, Rev., vol. xxxii. 
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[1911]). He certainly did little, if anytlung, in the 
way of Huddliist propaganda. He built a few 
temples to enshrine the images brought to him in 
dower by his Buddhist wives. One of these was 
the nucleus of the present great cathedral-temple 
at Lhasa, ‘the house of the lord’ (Jo-k’ang ; cf. 
Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 23, 28, 300, and 
Duisa and Its Mysteries, pp. 341, 361 f.). He built 
no monasteries, and, according to the vernacular 
histories, no order of monks was established till 
over a century later. 

2. Establishment of the monastic Order.—After 

Srong-btsan’s death (A.D. 650), Buddhism made 
little headway against the indigenous Bon cult, 
and was resisted oy the people until the accession 
of Khri-Srong De-btsan, the fifth in succession 
after Srong-btsan. The son of an imperial Chinese 
princess, he was an ardent Buddhist and j)roselyt- 
izer. [)(*sirous of establishing an Order of Buddhist 
monks among his ])eople, on tlie advice of his family 
Buddhist priest, Santiraksita, an Indian, he sent to 
India for the kinsman of the latter. This was Pad- 
inAkara or Padmasambhava, of the then popular 
ritualistic and mystical Yoga 8 (diool at iSalanda 
college, and skilled in Buddhist spells {dhdranl). 
He \vas a native of Udayana (latterly known as 
Swftt and Kafiristan) on the Peshawar frontier of 
N. India, and he arrived in Tibet in A.D. 747, with 
several other Indian monks, who were induced to 
settle in the country. Padmakara established the 
lirst monastery at Sam-yas in A.D. 749 on the left 
bank of the Brahmaputra river about thij ty miles 
to the south-east of Lhasa, and insf alh’d Santirak- 
j^iita as its abbot, with seven Tibetan novices as the 
nucleus of the Order. Of these novices three were 
elderly ; and the first of them, Dpal-bangs, who 
succeeded thirteen years later to the abbotship, 
may be said to be the first ‘Lama.’ He appears 
to have studied in India also, and to be the same as 
Ska-ba-bha-po Opal-brtsegs, who was one of the 
chief early translators of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
canon into the Tibetan language. 

‘Lama’ is a Tibetan word meaning ‘supreme 
one,’ and is strictly applicable only to Tibetan 
abbots {q.v.) and the most learned among the 
ordained monks. By courtesy, however, it is 
generally extended in popular conversation to 
ordaineci monks in general. 

3 . Founder of the monastic Order. —Padmakara, 
the founder of the Order of Buddhist monks in 
Tibet, is commonly known as Padmasambhava, 
‘the lotus-born ’ (in Tibetan Pad-ma Byung-gnas), 
or as ‘ the teacher treasure ’ (Ouru liin-po-ch’e), 
and also as ‘ LA-pbn ’ {slob-dpon), the Tibetan 
e<iuivalent of the Indian quru, ‘ teacher.’ It is 
not easy now to discover with certainty the 
details of his teaching, but from the remarkably 
high literary standard of the monks associated 
with him, as shown by their scholarly tran.slations 
from the Sanskrit canon, it is diflicult to believe 
that he was the quasi-shamanistic priest that he is 
re})resented to have been by the old unreformed 
sects. There is no doubt that he was a believer in 
Tantrik mysticism with its prayers to various 
Buddhist gods an<l goddesses ; but so were tbe 
great Indian Buddhist patriarchs, the metaphysi- 
cists Vasubandhu and Asahga, before his day. No 
canonical translations are found ascribed to him ; 
but he is the reputed author of several manuals of 
worship (sdd/ianasy for compelling the good ser¬ 
vices of certain deities by means of the repetition of 
spells [dhdranl) after the style of the Brahmanical 
mantras —a class of literature which was prevalent 
in In<Iian Buddhism at that period. 

Translation of the Indian Buddhist canon.— 
Under the zealous patronage of King Khri-Srong 

1 See list of sAdhancu by F. W. Thoinw In Mtu^on, xxii. [1903J 
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De-btsan, Padmakara initiated an era of great 
literary activity and scholarship for the transla¬ 
tion of the Buddhist canon from the Indian 
Sanskrit. Several of the most intellectual youths 
w'ere sent to India to learn Sanskrit and Buddhist 
philosophy in its home in mid-India, and some of 
the most learned monks of India were induced to 
proceed to Tibet and settle there for this evan¬ 
gelizing work. In a letter embedded in the great 
commentary, the Tan-gyur [wiv. 387 11’.), addressed 
to this king by the Indian monk Buddhaguhya, 
we read : 

‘Thou didst dispatch to India Vairotchana, Ska-ba-dpal 
brlBe^fs, Kluyi rjjyul mlH’an, Ye-shes sde, ArinaiRlju, and 
others, to whom thou didst intrust much wealth of gold and 
silver, to get the Dhurniii, increase the little religion that was 
In thy realm, and open the window’ which would let in the liKht 
on the tlarkness of Bod [TibetJ, and bring in its midst the life- 
giving waters.' l 

This indicates clearly that in tlie middle of the 
8 th cent. A.D. Tibet was scarcely recognized as a 
Buddhist country at all. 'I’iie young 'I'ibetans 
named therein are some of the best known trans¬ 
lators of the d'ihetan scri{)tures. 

5 . Authenticity and historical value of Tibetan 
canon.—'I'liese rihetan translations of the Sanskrit 
Butldhist canon are now of great historical import¬ 
ance, as they preserve with remarkable accuracy 
the Indian texts, of which most of the originals have 
been lost in India. I’ho rihetan tran.slations of 
these texts, as tested by the few surviving Sanskrit 
fragments and by isolated texts preserved in 
Nepal, display such scrupulous literary accuracy, 
even down to tbe smallest etymological detail, as 
to excite the admiration of all modern scholars 
who have examined them. Thus their authorita¬ 
tiveness is placed beyond dispute. 

These canonical texts thus alford, along with the 
less precise Cliinese and Japanese translations of 
the same originals, invaluable means for control¬ 
ling, supplementing, and correcting the less detailed 
Pali versions of the early scriptures, and explaining 
ambiguous terms in the latter, thereby enabling us 
to gain a more correct knowledge of Buddha and 
his doctrine than has been forthcoming from purely 
Ceylonese sources. On this account the study of 
Tibetan has become indispensable to students of 
Buddhist Sanskrit and of Buddhism in general. 
The excellent Tibeto-Sanskrit dictionaries date 
from this literary epocli, and the formation of the 
classical Tibetan style. Tlie divisions of tlie 
Tibetan Buddhist canon will be indicated below. 

6 . Growth of the Order and popular adoption 
of Buddhism.—Tbe institution of tbe indigenous 
Order on these Indian lines was opposed by Cliinese 
Budtlhists, under a Mabayflna monk named 
Hwa-shang (tbe Chinese term for a Buddhist monk 
corre.sponding to the Sanskrit upddhydya, or 
‘master’). These Chinese, who appear to have 
been itinerant priests, were defeated in argument 
by the Indian Kainalasila, and expelled from the 
country, leaving the Indian systern to be developed 
unmolested. Many monasteries and Buddhist 
temples were established all over the country, and 
Buddhism became the State religion of the 
land. 

A second development of literary activity and 
Buddhist projiaganda occurred in the reign of llal- 
pa-Chan, the grandson of Khri-Sroiig De-btsan, in 
the latter half of the 9tli cent. A.D., when the 
work of translation of the Great Commentaries by 
Nft-g&rjuna, Aryadeva, Vasubandhu, etc., was 
actively prosecuted, and most of the remaining 
canonical books completed. Among the Indian 
translators emjiloye;! by Kal-pa-Chan were the 
monks Jinamitra, Silendrabodbi, Surendrabodhi, 
Prajfiavarman, Uaniisila, and Bodhimitra, assisted 
by the Tibetan translators (or lu-tsa-va) Pal-brtsegs 
» W. W. Rockhlll, Lif* of the Rxjuidha, p. 221. 
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Ye-shesade and Cli’os-kyi-gyal-ts’an. At least 
lialf of the two great Tibetan collections, canon 
and commentaries, is the work of their liands. 

Kal-pa-Chan endowed most of the monasteries 
with State lands and the right to collect tithes and 
taxes. His ardent devotion to Buddhism, indeed 
led to his assassination and the downfall of the 
monarchy, which event paved the way for the 
eventual rise of a hierarchy. The murderer of 
lial-[)a-Chari w'as his brother Lang-darma, who 
was at the head of a Bon faction, on whicdi some 
authentic light is thrown by the Lhasa edict pillar 
inscription of A.D. 842, published by the writer 
{JRAS, 19d9, p. 1267) ; on ascending the throne he 
actively persecuted the Buddhists, and <lid his 
utmost to uproot that religion. He desecrated and 
destroyed many temples and monasteries, burned 
the sacred books, ana forced many of the monks to 
become butchers. He was in turn assassinated 
within three j^ears by a Buddhist monk disguised 
as a Black Hat Bon devil-dancer, and tliis incident 
is now a favourite episode in the popular sacred 
plays. 

7 . Rise of the hierarchy.—Although on the 
downfall of the dynasty Tibet became subdivided 
into several principalities. Buddhism continued to 
grow steadily in popularity, and the i)riest 8 became 
more and more intuiential, till eventually, in the 
13th cent., a hierarchy was established with 
temporal sway. This was effected by the great 
Mongol Emperor Kublai Khan, whose grandfather 
Jenghiz Khin had conquered Tibet. Converted to 
Buddhism by the Tibetan abbot of the Sas-kya 
monastery in Western Tibet near the Nepale.se 
frontier, Kublai created the Sas-kya abbot oHicial 
head of the Buddhist Chur(;h in Tibet in return for 
the favour of formally crowning him as Emperor 
of China. He also conferred upon the learned 
Sas-kya Lama—or ‘Sas-kya l^andita,’ as he is 
usually called—the temporal rulership of Western 
Tilsjt. 

This first of the Tibetan hierarchs thus especi¬ 
ally patronized by tlie Mongols achieved with a 
stalF of his scholars the gigantic task of translating 
the bulky Tibetan canon into Mongolian, after 
revision and collation with Chinese texts, the 
Mongolian character being a form of Syriac intro¬ 
duced into Central Asia by Nestorian Christian 
missionaries. 

The JSas-kya primacy maintained much of its 
political supremacy for several generations, and 
used its power to oj)press its less-favoured rival 
sects. It burned the great Kar-gyu monastery of 
Dikung about A.D. 1320. But on the accession of 
the Ming dynasty in 1368 the Chinese Emperor 
deemed it politic, whilst conciliating the monKs as 
a body, by gifts and titles, to strike at the Sas- 
kya power by raising the heads of two other 
monasteries to equal rank with it (Dikung of the 
Kar-gyu sect and Ts’al of the Ka-dani sect), and 
encouraged strife against it. 

8 . Rise of the priest-kings of Lhasa, —At the 
beginning of the 15tli cent. A.U., a Lama named 
Tsong-Kha-pa or Je-Rin-po-ch’e re-organized the 
reformed Ka-dara .sect which had been instituted by 
the Indian monk Atis;}a in 1038, and altered its title 
to ‘ Tlie Virtuous Order,’ or Ge-lug-pa. This sect, 
which arose at Gah-ldan monastery near Lha.sa, 
wore as a distinctive badge a yellow cap, and 
hence was known as the ‘ Yellow Hat’ Order. It 
soon eclipsed all the others, and in five generations 
achieved the priest-kingship of the whole of Tibet, 
which it retains to this day. 

Its first Grand Lilma was Tsong-Kha-pa’s nephew, 
Geden-dub, with his succession based on the idea 
of his perpetual re-incarnation. In 1640 tlie 
Yellow Hats leapt into temporal power under the 
fifth series of Grand L&mas, the crafty prelate 


Lob-zang Gya-mts’o, also known as ‘ the fifth Jina ’ 
[a title of Buddha], Gyal-ba-Na-pa. At his request 
a Mongol prince, Gusri Khiin, conquered Tibet and 
made a present of it to him, and in 1650 he was 
confirmed in the sovereignty by the Alanchu 
Chinese Emperor, and also in the title of Ta-lcii, 
usually written by Europeans Dctlaij which is 
merely tlie Mongolian word for Gya-ints'o (or 
* Ocean ’), the surname of himself and his three 
predecessors. 

This resourceful Dalai Lflma consolidated and 
extended his rule by inventing divine legends 
about himself, and by forcibly appropriatin*^ many 
of the monasteries of the older sects. lie also 
built for himself the famous palace-monastery on 
the red liill at Lhasa, the name of which he changed 
to ‘ Botala,’ after the mythic Indian residence of 
the most pojiular of all Buddhist divinities, Avalo- 
kita, or Lord of Mercy, of whom he posed as the 
incarnation, and whose special spell was the famous 
Oin mani pachm Hum formula. 

9 . Origin of the succession by re-incarnation.— 
The idea of re-incarnation, which is a fuiulameiital 
element of belief in Buddhism, derived from its 
jtarent Brahmanism, does not appear to have been 
definitely utilized for the regulation of the hier¬ 
archical succession in India, although many case.s 
are cited by Taran^ltha, from the Indian liistories, 
of Indian Buddhist patriarchs and saints having 
been re-incarnated in other saints some genera¬ 
tions afterwards. 

The suece.ssion of the Sas-kya hierarchs was 
clearly not based upon this system, l)ut was by nom¬ 
ination of relatives, 'hhe Yellow Hat succession, 
however, indisputably shows by the dates of birth 
and death of the respective incumbents that tlie 
sueces.sion to the Grand Lftmaship was based upon 
the theory of direct re-incarnation. The sj)irit of 
the first abbot was suiuiosed on his death to he re¬ 
incarnated in the worla immediately as a iiew-lKjrn 
infant, and thus wa.s re-horn again and again for 
the goo<l of his monastery and particular sect of 
Yellow Hats. Tliis tlieory lias latterly been adopted 
as a basis for 8 ucce.s.sion to the leadership of several 
other sects as well. 

Enlarging this tlieory, the fifth Grand Lilma 
introdu(;e(l the fiction of a divine origin for himself 
and his predecessors. He declared tliat both he 
'limself and the first Yellow Hat abbot were re- 
ncarnations of the most powerful and popular of 
all the kings of Tibet, namely Srong-btsan Gam- 
j )0 ; and, further, that the latter in his turn was 
the earthly incarnation of the Compa.ssioiiate Spirit 
of the mountains who had given the early 
Tibetans the magical food which tran.sformed them 
from monkeys into men. This Compassionate 
Spirit was identified with the Buddhist ‘god of 
mercy’ Avalokita (see Avalokitk.^vara), known 
n Tibetan as Chan-rii-zi,’ ‘ the all-seeing Lord ’ (lit. 
clad with eyes’). Avalokita is especially the god 
who regulates transmigration, and who can procure 
ready entrance to paradise and escape from hell. 
His favour can be won by the repeated utterance 
of his mystic spell, the Om inani (see Jkvvel 
[Buddhist]) of Indian Buddhism ; hence the extreme 
popularity of this formula in Tibet, and the divine 
iionours paid to the Dalai Lftina, who is believed 

be the incarnation of this most powerful of all 
divinities. 

10. Dual Grand-Lftmaship. —The only person 
whom this Grand Lama of Lhasa permitted to 
share to some extent his divine honours was the 
abbot of the large monastery at Tashi-lhunpo, 
the Western capital of Tibet, belonging to his own 
Yellow Hat sect, and his own tutor. He raised 
his abbot to the dignity of a Grand L&ma, and 
jave him the divine pedigree of descent from the 
Biiddha-god Amitabha, the ‘ Buddha of Infinite 
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Ligiit/ whose blissful paradise in the west is the 
popular heaven which was the goal of the majority 
of Indian Buddhists from the beginning of the 
Christian era, as it is to-day in Tibet, as well 
as in China and Japan. This pontilf is generally 
known to Europeans, after his residence, as the 
* Tashi I^iilma,’ in contradistinction to the * Dalai 
Lama’ of Lliasa. To Tibetans, however, the 
former of these is usually known as ‘ the great 
treasure of learning,* Pan-ch’en Rin-po-ch’e, and 
the latter as ‘the protector-treasure,’ Kyab-goii 
Kin-po-ch'e, or ‘ the victor Jina,’ a title of Buddha 
himself. 

Latterly, a third and a fourth Grand Lama of 
the dominant Yellow Hats were instituted for the 
two kingdoms outside Tibet, to which Tibetan 
Buddhism extended, namely Mongolia and China. 
The former of these at Urgya is known as Je-btsun 
Dam-pa, and possesses temporal sovorei^mty over 
Outer Mongolia, like the Dalai Lama in Tibet; 
but, although posing as the head of the celibate 
monkhood, he is not himself celibate. The fourth 
was appointed by the Emperor Kang-Hsi about 
1700, especially for Inner Mongolia, and has his 
special residence at Peking and Jehol. He is known 
to 'bibetans as Charig-skya-Hu-thuk-thu, and is 
considered to be an incarnation of Kol-pai Dorje ; 
and his succession, as well as that of the Urgya 
Grand Lama, is arranged by the Dalai Lama. 

The spiritual jurisdiction of the Dalai Lama is 
not acknowledged outside Tibet and Mongolia, 
including the land of tiie Buriats {q.v.) bordering 
Lake Baikal in Siberia, the tracts in Western 
China which formerly belonged to Tibet, the 
isolated Tibetan monasteries in N. China, and the 
Himalayan States of Bhutan, Sikkim, and Ladakh. 
Neither the Dalai nor the Tashi Lama exercises 
any ecclesiastical authority in Tibet over the other 
anil older sects, the Red Hats, whose relative laxity 
in Buddhist discinline, especially in the matter of 
uncelibacy, they despise. 

II. Sects in Tibetan Buddhism.—No sects appear 
to have existed prior to Lang-darma’s persecution 
in the 9th cent., nor till more than a century and 
a half later. The sectarial movement seems to 
date from the visit to Tibet of the great Indian 
Buddhist monk Ati.sa in 1038. Atisa, while cling¬ 
ing to Yoga and theistic Tantrism, at once started 
a reformation on the lines of the higher Indian 
Mahayana system, enforcing celibacy and high 
morality, and deprecating the Bon rites which had 
crept into some of the priestly practices of the 
Buddhist monks. The time was ripe for such a 
reform, as the monks in Tibet had become a very 
large and influential body, and pos.sessed a fairly 
full and scholarly translation of the bulky Maha- 
yana canon and commentaries. 

The first of the reformed sects, and the one with 
which Atisa most intimately identified himself was 
the Kfl-dam, or ‘those bound by the Orders’; and 
it was this sect that ultimately, three and a half 
centuries later, in Tsong-Klia-pa’s hands became 
less ascetic and more highly ritualistic under the 
title of Ge-lug, or ‘Virtuous Order,’the ‘Yellow 
Hats,’ now the dominant established sect in Tibet. 

Atii^a, or ‘ tlie Lord’ (Jo-bo-rje), was the sole 

rofound reformer of Tibetan Buddhism ; for we 

nd that the other parallel early reformations were 
initiated by his pupils. These were the Kar-gjm and 
Sas-kya sects, which were directly based in great 
measure upon Atisa’s teaching. These two sects 
niay be regarded as semi-reformations adapted for 
those individuals w ho found AtT^a’s high standard 
of morality and discipline too irksome. 

The residue, who remained wholly unreformed 
and weakened by the loss of their best and most 
intellectual members, were now called the * Old,’ 
or Nying-ma, as they adhered to the old corrupt 


practices. To legitimize some of their unorthodox 
practices borrowed from the indigenous Bon faith, 
the Nying-ma LAinas began to discover hidd(*n 
‘ revelations ’ {ter-yna), or fictitious gospels, ascribed 
to Guru Padmakara, authorizing these practices, 
just as, it is related, the Indian monk Nagarjuna, 
to secure an orthodox reception for his new doc¬ 
trine, alleged that fSikyamuni had entrusted the 
developed gospels to Nftga demigods until men 
were sufliciently enli^ditened to comprehend the 
doctrine. Each of tliese ‘ finders ’ of the new 
revelations claimed to have been in a former birth 
one or other of the twenty-live traditional disciples 
of the guru. The ‘revelations’ treat mainly of 
Bon rites which are permissible in Buddbist prac¬ 
tice; and they prescribe forms of worship mostly 
on the Buddhist model. These apocryf)hal gospels 
formed the starting-point for further subdivision 
of the semi-reformed and the old unreformed 
sects, which differ from each other chiefly by the 
particular r-^/nr-book that they have adopted 
as sanctioning the worship of a particular Bon 
deity. 

12. Sectarian distinctions.—The distinctions be¬ 
tween the various s('( ts are partly theistic and 
creedal, and partly ritualistic, and are also usually 
expressed by some external difference in dress and 
symbolism. None of them relate to the personality 
or doctrine of the historical Buddha as expressed 
in the canon, as this is accepted intact uy all. 
'rhoso differences may be classed as*. (1) person¬ 
ality and title of the primordial deity or Adi- 
buddha (cf. Adibuddha) ; (2) special source of 
divine inspiration ; (3) transmitters of this special 
inspiration ; (4) meditative system of mystical in¬ 
sight [dar^ayia^ Tib. Ita-wa) ; (5) special tgntra- 
revelation ; (6) personal tutelary {yi-dam) or Saivite 
Indian protective demon ; an<l (7) guardian demon 
{dharm(tpalay Tib. ch'os-skyong)^ sometimes of 
Tibetan type. 

The Ge-lug, or dominant Yellow Hats, have 
as their primordial deity Vajradhara (‘ holder of 
the thunderbolt’), and they derive t|ieir divine 
inspiration mainly, not from the dead Sakyamuni, 
but from the living Buddhist ‘Messiah’ Miaitreya, 
the next coming Buddha, as revealed through the 
succession of Indian saints from Asahga down to 
Atisa, and through the Tibetan saints from Ati^a’s 
disciple Bromton downw'ards to Tsong-Kha-pa. 
The Ge-lug mystical insight is in the Lam rimy or 
‘ graded path,on which a commentary was written 
by Tsong-Kha-pa, and their special Tantray or 
theistic manual, is Egya-ch'en-spyod. Their tute¬ 
lary Indian demon {yi-dam) is ‘ the fearful thunder¬ 
bolt’ Vajrabhairava (Tib. Dorje-jig-je), supported 
by Samvara (Sambara, Tib. Dem-chog) and Guhya- 
killa (Tib. Sang-’dus); and their ‘ guardian ’ demon 
{dharmapdla) is ‘the six-armed lord’ (Gon-po) or 
‘the horse-necked’ (Hayagriva, Tib. Tam-ch’en), 
both of them Indian, not Tibetan. 

In organizing the Ge-lug sect Tsong-Kha-pa 
collected the scattered members of the Ka-dam 
from their ascetic retreats and housed them in 
monasteries, together with his new followers, 
under rigid discipline, setting them to keep the 
253 Vinaya rules of primitive Buddhism, including 
strict celibacy, and hence obtaining for them the 
title of * Vinaya-keepers ’ (Dulba-Lama). He also 
made them carry a begging-bowl and wear patched 
robes of a yellow colour after the fashion of the 
Indian Buddhist mendicant. The bowl, however, 
soon dropped out of use, as daily begging was not 
adapted to the sparse population of Tibet. He 
attracted follow^ers also by instituting a highly 
ritualistic service, in part borrowed, perhaps, from 
the Nestorian Christian missionaries who were un¬ 
doubtedly settled at that time in Tsong-Kha, the 
locality of his early boyhood in W. China. He 
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gave his monks the yellow hat which distinguished 

them from all the other sects, who wore red hats, 
in contnulistiiiction to the black caps of the lion 
priests. , 

The Kai Kyu» the next preat sect after the 
(jle-Iu^S was fouiuied in the latter half of the 11 th 
cent, tJie I'ibetan monk Mar-na, wlio had 
visited India. Tlie name means ‘follower of the 
successive Orders,’ expressive of tlie belief that 
the rulin^^s of the later Buddhist sages were in¬ 
spired. Its distinctive features are its hermit 
practices—meditation in caves and other retired 
places- and tlie following peculiarities : its primor- 
tjial Buddha is also Va^radliara, and its tutelary 
Samvara; but its mystical insight is Mahamudra 
{pydg-rgya-ch'en) of the ‘ Middle path,’ its Tantra 
Sum-kar bsduds, its guardian ‘ the lord of tlie 
black cloak’ (Bar-nag); its hat has a frontal 
badge like a St. Andrew’s cross (X)> t<^> 
bolize that meditation with crossed knees is its 
.siiecial feature ; with the.se is associated a stricter 
observance of the Indian monastic rules. One 
of its most famous monks was the hermit poet 
Mila-raspa. 

The hermit feature of this .sect rendered it so 
unattractive that .several sub-sects arose out of it 
which disj)ensed witli tlie necessity for hermitages. 
These were tlie Karma, Dikung-na, To-lung-pa, 
and Dug-pa (the form dominant in Bhutan), which 
diti'er from each other in having adopted a ditrerent 
‘revelation’ [ter-mu) to allow of worship of an 
aboriginal spirit. An important image in their 
temples is that of the founder of their particular 
sect or sub-sect. In Ge-lug temples Tseng-Kha-pa’s 
image is prominent and receives worship as a 
canonized saint. 

The third great reformed sect is the Sas-kya, or 
Sa-kya, taking its name from the monastery of 
that ^ilace, founded in a.d. 1072. As we liave 
seen, it became under imperial (.’hinese patronage 
the Hrst great hierarchy in Tibet, and in 1251 
attained for a time the temporal sovereignty, until 
eclipsed by its later rival, the Ge-lug sect. Its 
special source of inspiration is the Bodhisattva 
Mauju.^ri, through the Indian saints from Nagar- 
juna to Vasuputra (Vasuhandhu ?). Its mystic 
insight is ‘ the deep path ’ {gdinbhira dar^ana)^ its 
tutelary Vajra-phurpa, and its ‘guardians’ are 
‘the tent-lord’ and ‘the presence-lord’ (Gon-po 
zhab). 

Now, however, except in a few externals, it is 
practically undi.stinguishable from the unreformed 
Nying-ma, and celibacy is exceptional. From the 
Sas-kya two reforming sub-sects issued, the Ngor- 
paand Jo-nang, which dill’er merely in the founders. 
To the latter sect belonged the famous Tibetan 
historiographer Taranatha. 

The w holly unreformed sect of Tibetan Buddhists 
are not numerous in Tibet. They are priests 
rather than monks, and are freely tingeu wuth 
quasi-Bon cults. They are found chiefly in the 
more remote districts. They too have sub-sects, 
Urgyen-pa, Kartok-pa, and Lhat-sun-pa. The 
monasteries in Sikkim chiefly belong to the last 
sect. The BhutAnese lamaseries are not Nying-ma, 
as is usually asserted by Dug-pa, a sub-sect of the 
Kar-gyu above noted. 

13 . Special features of Tibetan Buddhism.— 

Contrary to Western belief, there is nothing in 
the Buddhism professed by the monastic Order in 
Tibet which diflers greatly from the type of the 
Indian Buddhism of the Mahayana. Tlie difl’er- 
ences in discipline and clothing are mainly those 
enforced by different climatic conditions. In 
doctrinal beliefs and practice the Ge-lug monks, 
who form the great majority of the Order, differ 
little from the Indian Buddhist monks in the early 
centuries of our era. The use of sacred sentences 


as protective ciiarnis or spells 
the present writer to have bee 
Bad/histii in India from its commencement, and 
on the evidence of the rdh canon to have been 
practised even by Buddha liiiiiself (cf. JEWEL 
[Buddhist]), and the mechanical repetition of such 
spells {dhdrani or paritta) was extensively prac¬ 
tised about tlie 5th cent. A.D. by Asaiiga and his 
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stantial record.s quoted by Taranatha,' and sup¬ 
ported by an early sddaana bearing Asahga’s 
name. The grosser priestly theistic and demon- 
istic rites, the practice of w hich is restricted almost 
entirely to the unreformed sects whicii form a 
minority, are also largely of Indian Saivite origin. 
Tho.se wliich are borrowed from the indigenous 


Bon will be indicated in art. Tibkt. The self- 


immolation by entombment is an extreme and re¬ 
volting instance of asceticism, having its parallel 
in the self-torture of Indian yogis, but it is of 
altogether exceptional ocimrrence * and never 
practised by orthodox monks. 

14 . Grades in the Order.—The monks are of two 
chief grades—the novice and the ordained, as in 
Indian Buddhism ; to these may be added at the 
low'er end the neophyte and at the top the ablxit, 
or head of the monastery. 


( 1 ) The mophyte, or prohationer-pupil, usually a child of 
about tii^ht years of aj^e, is called pe sdan, i.e. the equivalent 
of the Indian t/pdsa/ta, or ‘ virtuous follower,’ the ordi/iary title 
of a lay devotee. He receives instruction as in a school under 
a tutor, and is called Jd-pa (grva-pa), ‘pupil.' (2) The novice, 
or ge-ts'iU, is a formally admitted candidate for the Order. He 
has gone through the ceremony of ‘going forth from home' 
{pravrajydvrata), of having his head formally shaved, and 
vowing to keep thirty-six of the precepts. He is now permitted 
to Join in the religious services in the monastery. The great 
majority of the monke, even the old ones, never rise above this 
grade to full initiation. (3) The fully ordained monk is called 
geJong {dge-shmg), the equivalent of the Indian bhik^u, or 
‘virtuous mendioAnt.' He is usually over twenty-five years, 
and comparatively few ever reach this high stage. He now 
has to vow to keep the 253 precepts. (4) The abbot is called 
k’an-po(ct. Abbot (Tibetan)). 

Nuns are given corresponding titles. They are not numerous, 
are very illiterate, as a rule, and are allotted an inferior position, 
scarcely higher than the ordinary lay devotee. 


15 . Excessive numbers of the monks.—In 

Tibet we see Ibuklhism at the extreme limit of 


its inevitable development when unfettered. For 
the mona.stic state is an essential condition for the 


attainment of Buddhist salvation ; and in Tibet 
this condition has been realized more fully than 
in any other Buddhist country in tlie world. In¬ 
deed, nowhere else in the world does monasticisrn 
appear ever to have reached such va.st proportions. 
This has been the result of the exceptionally 
favourable circumstances for its unchecked growtn 
and development, under tlie fostering care of a 
temnoral government which for several centuries 
has been entirely in the hands of the monks them¬ 
selves. 


As a con.sequence, there have arisen swarming 
armies of State-supnorted celibate monks who live 
parasitically upon the people and decimate them. 
Since Buddhism was introduced as the State- 


religion in the 8 th cent. A.D., the Tibetan nation, 
which formerly was one of the most virile in 
Eastern Asia, and overran and even conquered 
China more than once, has steadily declined in 
power and numbers until it now has not a 
tenth part of its former population. The only 
general census of the population hitherto taken 
appears to be one made by the Chinese, so long 
ago as 1737 ; but the proportion probably still 
holds good, though the total number has greatly 
declined through the j^opulation having died off, 
pre.sumably in the mam as a result of the wide- 


1 F. A. Sehlefner, Gesch. deg Buddhigmue in Indien, St. 
Petersburg, 1869, pp. 103 f., 121, 123, 146; L, A. Waddell, 
‘ Dh&rayi Cult in Buddhism,’ Ostasxat. Zeitichr. 1. [1912] 
178. 

2 Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, p. 286. 
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spread monasticiFm, for polyandry is far from 
com mon. 


Central Province (Dbus) 
Western „ (Tiang) 


No. of Litmas. 

802,600 

13,700 


No. of Laity 
(at 6 per family). 
602,190 
33,760 


816,200 635,060 


This gives one monk for every three of the entire 
lay community, including the women and children. 

The shrinking of the ponulation is evident 
everywhere in Central and Western Tibet, where 
one sees numerous abandoned tracts of former 
cultivation and tlie ruins of former villages and 
homesteads. The population is, presumably as a 
consequence of over-monasticism, steadily drift¬ 
ing towards extinction. 

16. Excessive monasticism an inevitable result 
of Buddhism. —Yet this wide-spread devastation 
w^orked by unfettered monasticism must inevitably 
be the outcome everywhere of Buddhism when 
that religion is free to develop without restraint. 
Buddhism, with its inveterate note of pessimism, 
repressing the wholesome instinct for living and 
for the development and enjoyment of nature’s 
resources, is itself in direct antagonism to all 
worldly progress, whilst it restricts its goal of 
Nirvana expressly to those who have entered its 
celibate monastic Order. This is clearly the 
teaching everywhere of Buddha himself, and of 
all orthodox professing Buddhists of all sections 
of Buddhism, both North and South, 'pace the 
modernizing theories of popular Western writers. 
No prospect wdiatever of attaining salvation or 
Nirvana in this life is held out by Buddhism to 
any one except those who actually enter its celi¬ 
bate (3rder of monks. 

This is manifestly the reason, in the opinion of 
the present writer, w’hy heaven and not Nirvana 
is the popular goal of lay Buddhists—Indra’s 
heaven in the company of ‘ th(3 (toming Buddha’ 
Maitreya, ac(H)rding to the ‘Southern’ Buddhists 
of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam; or Amitabha’s 
paradise in the West in the company of Avalokita, 
according to the Mahayanist Buddhists. It is 
obviously because, in the first place, these respec¬ 
tive heavens are the old traditional paradises of 
the layman’s ancestors, and, in the second place, 
and chietly, because there is no other goal of bliss 
open to him on his death ; for, being a layman 
and forced to work for his living, or bound by 
family ties, he cannot afford to enter the monastic 
Order, which i.s the sole avenue to Nirvana. 

17. Tibetan Buddhist scriptures. — The scrip¬ 
tures of the Tibetan Buddhists are translations 
from the Sanskrit texts of Indian Buddhism by 
the most scholarly monks of mediaeval India, 
assi.stcd by learnecl Lamas. A few books in the 
last volume of the siitras were translated from the 
Bali, and a very few from the Chinese. The 
whole forms a series of over three hundred 
volumes, each of which w-ith its wooden covers 
makes a package about 26 ins. long, 8 ins. broad, 
8 ins. deep, and weighing about 10 pounds. The 
volumes generally are in the form of xylographs, 
or prints from carved wooden blocks, as w ith the 
ancient Chinese books, no movable type having 
been employed ; occasionally MS sets of the en¬ 
tire canon are to be found—as, e.g., the set 
obtained by the present writer and now in the 
British Museum, MSS no. Oriental 672 ff. 

The sacred texts consist of two great collec¬ 
tions : (a) the canon, and {b) the commentaries. 

The canon, or Ka-gyur (vulgarly A'arywr), ‘trans¬ 
lated W'ord,’ forms a series of one hundred, or, in 
some editions, one hundred and eight, volumes, 
and comprises 1083 distinct books. It is divided 
into seven great sections, as compared with the 


three divisions of the Pali canonical scriptures, or 
Tripitaka. This difference in number is due to 
a subdivision of the siltras (asterisked in the 
subjoined list), and the addition of the mystical 
Saivite sutras or tantras. The divisions are as 
follows (the constituent volumes being indicated 
by the letters of the alphabet, in the order of the 
Sanskrit alphabet): 

1 . Disciplitjc, /)uZ-6a (Skr. rtnaj/a), in 12 volumes (jK-P). 

2. Metaphysics and transcendental wisdom, Ser-p yin (Skr. 

Prajhitparamita), correspondinj; j.;enerally to the Abhi- 
dhaintna of the Pili, in the following? rccensiona : (a) in 
KK),()()0 verses, ‘Buin (Skr. .^atasahanrika), 10 volume* 
(K-N); (6) in 25,000 verses, Njn-k'ri (Skr. I'anchaviifiAata^ 
sdhasrikd), 3 volumes (K-(J); (c) in 18,000 verses, K'ri. 
brgyad (Skr. A^{ddaiiasahasnkd), 3 volumes (d) in 

10,(K)0 verses, K'ri (Skr. Da^asahaarikd), 1 volume (K); 
(e) in 8000 verses, br Gyad-stong (Skr. At^lasahatrikd), 

1 volume (K); (/) various abri(l^:ed abstracts, Na-tg'ogs 

(Skr. 18 tracts in 1 volume. 

8. Buddhist Cc’nj^rejral.iori, 1^'aL ch'en (Skr. Buddhdvatct- 
safiglia), 6 volumes (K-Ch). 

4 . Perfection of the Buddha - ethical and mota{)}iysir.al <ioc- 
trine entitled ‘The Jewel-heap,’ dKon-brtsrg» {:>kT. Ralna- 
kula), 6 volumes (K-Uh). 

*6. Sermons [of Buddha], inDo ade (Skr. Sutt dnta), 30 volumes 
(K-A). 

6. Barinirvdva, or ‘Deliverance frctiu Miser},' Myang-’das, 

2 volumes (Iv-Kh). 

7. Mystical tlieosophy, rGynd (Skr. Tuntra), 21 volumes 
(K-Zh). 

To these are added : 

8. Prayers, sMondam (Skr. Pranidhdna), .S leaves. 

9. Index, dKar-chag (Skr. Sfirhilipi), 1 volume. 

The cuinmentary 'rav-gyur (vulgarly Taniur) is 
a great encyclopicdic library of ancient Indian 
lore on meta])hysics, logic, couqiosition, arts, 
alchemy, etc., including the commentaries of 
ancient Indian Buddhist writers, Nagarjuna and 
other-s, also .some texts by Tsong-Klia-pa and other 
Tibetan saints. Its contents have not yet been 
fully examined. 

Litkuatorr.—A. Griinwedel, Die Mythologie des Bnddhiftmus 
in Tibet und der Mongolei, Leipzig, 1900, Tadma Rambhava 
und VenvandUs, do. 1912 ; C. r. Kdppeu, Die laniaische 
Uierarchie und Kirche, Berlin, 1859 ; W. W. Rockhill, The 
Band of the Lavnae^ I^ondon, 1891, The Lift of the Buddha and 
the Early History of his Order, do. 1884, i\'otes on the Ethno- 
logy of Tibet, Woshinifton, 1895 ; E. Schlagintweit, Buddhism 
in Tibet, Leipzig, 1803, Die Kdnige von Thibet, Munich, 1806 ; 
W. Wassilieff, Der Buddhrsmus, St. Petersburg, 1800 ; L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhisrn of Tibet, liOndon, 1896, ‘ (iuide-hook 
to Lhasa Cathedral,’in JASB, Calcutta, 1895, p. 259 f., Lhasa 
and its Mysteries, London, 1906, ‘Tibetan MSS and Books col¬ 
lected in Mission to Lhasa,’ in ^l^iaCic Quart. Review, xxxiii. 

11912180-113. L. A. Waddell. 

LANDMARKS AND BOUNDARIES.— 
I. Introduction.—A frequent subject of dispute 
is the boundary-line—between nations, that of 
their respective territorie.s, between tribes, that 
of their hunting or fishing grounds, between indi¬ 
viduals, that of their holdings. An excellent 
example of this is found in Gn 13°**. It is true 
that in some in.stances land disputes are rare 
because there is a large area available for the 
needs of all,^ but in general this is not the case; 
hence the need of the boundaries being carefully 
delined by landmark.s. We must here distiiiguisn 
betw'cen natural and artificial landmarks. The 
former mainly mark the bounds of public terri¬ 
tories ; the latter mainly those of private lands. 
On the other hand, sometimes carved pillars are 
set up on the boundaries of States, while natural 
landmarks—trees, boulders, and the like—may 
mark the limits of individual holdings. In early 
times nations and tribes often sought that the 
boundary of their territories should efi’ectually pre¬ 
vent the encroachment of neighbouring peoples. 
Such an end was attainable where the sea, a region 
of ice, a range of mountains, an impenetrable forest, 
a river, or a waste and desert region existed on a 
frontier. Hence these natural boundaries are 

1 Cf. O. A. Soppitt, Short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes, 
Shillong, 1887, p. 23; E. Nordenskiold, Indianerleben: El 
Oran Chaco, Leipzig, 1912, p. 36. 
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tlieniselvea a kind of landmark. Cmsar says of 
the Teutons : 

‘It is tlieir greatest glory to have around them as extensive 
deserts as possible, with their oonlines laid waste.'i 

Such boundarie.s or tracts of waste land formed 
neutral ^oound, which at once removed the fear 
of a .sudden incursion,^ and offered a zone wliere 
arrari^^ements—political, commercial, and the like 
—mi^dit be effected. 

As an exinnple may be taken that primitive form of commerce 
called the ‘silent ir&da' {I'^change d la mxLette), in which memhers 
of a distant tribe or foreign merchants lay out their gooils at a 
certain place and retire. The natives then come and fake them, 
leaving the equivalent value of their own products. This is 
frequently done at the boundaries, or on the seashore, itself a 
frontier-line. Such places being regarded as neutral ground, in 
course of time regular markets or fairs are held there. It was 
for this reason that Hermes, whose images stood on 

boundaries, became the god of merchants, just as cert.ain 
markets held on^ the frontiers of some Greek States wore 
protected b^’ Oeoi ayopaioi.^ 

To .such waste territory forminf' a boundary the 
name ‘ mark' was given, and an otKcer was charged 
with its defence—the lord of the mark, the marquis 
—while the dwellers by the frontier were the marco- 
rnanni. 


regai'ding boundaries were submitted to a kind 
of arbitration. To appro}triate a patch of forest 
was a paltry offence, but to claim another man’s 
plantation was a crime. Hence, where the council 
of a tribe wished to claim a boundary enclosing a 
piece of debatable land, men were sent to })lant it 
with gardens. Thus it became theirs and their 
heirs’.^ In Samoa the houndary-marks were path¬ 
ways, rivers, trenches, and stones. At the boundary- 
line between two villages stood two stones repre¬ 
senting two youths who, after a fight, had been 
changed to stone. Any (piarrel had to be settled 
at these stones.^ In Tahiti tliere were well-known 
landmarks at the boundary-lines, usually taking 
the form of carved images, or tiis. To remove 
these landmarks was a grave offence.* In JSew 
Zealand the kimiara and taro grounds were con¬ 
tiguous and divided into portions, carcd'ully marked 
h^ stones over which incantations had been said. 
'Ibis rendered them so sacred that to move one 
brought death to the remover. Stream.s, trees, 
rocks, or posts marked the bounds of the hunting 
area, which was held in common.^ In New Zealand 


That the boundary was often a forest Is shown in the con¬ 
nexion between the words for ‘ boundary’ and ‘wood.' Cf. Old 
Norse murk, ‘wood,’ mark, ‘boundary,’ Old Prusa. median, 
‘ woo<i,' O. (Jh. Slav, mezda, ‘ houTidary.’ The words for ‘ wood ’ 
easily U)ok on the meaning of ‘boundary.’ This was also the 
case with words denoting fen- or marsh-land.< 

As will be seen later, stones w ith or without 
inscrij)tions were often set up on the frontier-line 
of States, on mountains, water-sheds, the sea-coast, 
etc. Private lands were marked by hewn or unhewn 
stones, posts, or trees, the last sometimes having 
ownersiiip marks cut upon them. 

2. Boundaries and landmarks in the lower 
culture.—d’he Australians have well-defined areas 
with well-known boundaries, over which each tribe 
wanders, and from which strangers are expelled.® 
This was also true of the Tasmanians, who seldom 
moved beyond their boundaries. Tiie tracks through 
the thicket were marked by small branchesof bushes, 
broken and left hanging.® Among the Torres Straits 
people natural objects constituted landmarks, or 
such objects as a felled tree, a branch thrown down, 
and the like.^ In New Britain the territorial divi¬ 
sions were those of the respective villages, and the 
boundaries of these were the customary fighting 
places wlicn any dispute l>etween districts occurred. 
The boundaries of the lands of which each family 
was possessed were well known.® In Banks’ Island 
the exact limits of property are known. Kach 
piece of land is divided by boundaries drawn from 
tree to tree.* In hiji the boundaries were apt to 
contract or expand with the strength of the tribe. 
Where two tribes were nearly equal, disputes 
I d6 Bell. GalL vi. 23; cf. 26 for the great Hercynian forest as 
a boundary, and iv, 3 : ‘They consider it their highest glory as 
a nation that the lands on their borders lie waste to the widest 
extent.’ 


2 Ib. vi. 25. 

> For examples of the effect of the silent trade and of market* 
on boundaries see P. J. Hamilton-Grierson, The Silent Trade 
Edinburgh, 1903, pp. 44, 66f.; J. A. Dulaure, Des Cultes qui <m\ 
pr^e^d^ et arneni Vidolatrie, Paris, 1805, p. 346 f.- and for the 
spent trade generally, L. J.-B. B6renger-F^raud, Snperstitiont 
et tu^vances, do. 1896, ii. 489 ff,; C. Letourneau, Bull, de la 
Soc. d Anthrop.,<Xo. 1896. Cf. also Gifts (Primitive and Savaire) 
vol. VI, n. 204 fT. ^ 

* See H. Ilirt, Die Indogermanen, Strassburg, 1905-07, pp 890 
671 ; O. Schrader, Rtallex. der indogertn. A itertumskunde do’ 

•• • • ^-dogernmneTtrt, 

1913, p 195f.; J. Grimm, hleinere Schri/ten, Ii. (Berlin, 1865) 
.A- r>ulaure, op. cit. p. llOff.; J. Lubbock, OHgin of 
Civilisation^, Ijondon, 1902, p. 818. ^ 

5 Spencer-Gdleua p 8; E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, 
Melbourne, 1886-87, il. 232ff.; L. Fison and A. W. Howitt 
Kamilaroi and Kumai, do. 1880, p. 232. ’ 

«J. Bonwick, Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians 
London, 1870, p. S3; H. Ling Roth, The Aborigines of To*, 
mania^, do. 1899, pp. 73, 104 f. 

7 A. C. Haddon, JAI xix, [1889-90] 386. 

P 2?i and Polynesians, London, 1910, 

® R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 66. 


and elsewhere in Polynesia fields were protected by 
hedges, walls of unhewn stones, or fences, tlie mak¬ 
ing and repairing of which occujiied much time.® 

In Africa great care is taken to define the boun¬ 
daries of provinces or of private possessions. Idius 
in the province of Oran tliere are heaps of stones 
at the frontiers of several tribes, where oaths are 
taken by parties in cases of litigation.® K. H, 
Nassau, writing of W. African tribes, says that, 
wlien a family settles on land, the place is marked 
out bv trees and stones a.s boundary-lines.'^ Among 
the Washambala, Banaka, etc., pathways, trees, 
rivers, roeks, etc., are the landmarks of parcels of 
land and plantations ; though in some cases the 
boundary-lines are imaginary, they are usually 
respected.® Among the Wadshagga, sacrifices are 
made at the houndaries wlien war threatens, and 
also at other times wliere a road leaves the terri¬ 
tory, to prevent the entrance of an enemy.® Among 
the Yoruha the boundaries of farms are marked by 
heaps of earth in wliicli certain trees are plantea. 
One of the.se, the akoko, is a common boundary- 
mark, and is sacred to the god Ogun. Kola trees 
growing in the forest often mark the site of old 
farms and atiord proof of ownership.^® Ii. E. Den¬ 
nett says that mounds of earth and leaves in the 
woods mark the frontiers of two provinces. Natives 
add to the heap, so that they may not be accused 
of bringing anything evil into tlie next chief’s 
country.The Asi of Equatorial Africa indicate 
the boundaries of property by planting trees in line, 
by hedges, or by stones sunk deep out of sight. The 
nigavia, or executive power, decides in di.sputes as 
to boundaries. Village boundaries of trees and 
stones throughout this region are sacred. 

Africa with the Basuto the bounds of fields were 
carefully marked, and disputes were settled by the 
chief. Among the Baronga, rivers, trees, and other 
natural objects mark the boundaries of different 
clans. To define those of gardens, a ditch a foot 
deep is dug all round the field, and it can be traced 


* D. xnorason, me tijians, London, 1908, u. ow. 

2 Brown, p. 839 ; G. Turner, Samoa, do. 1884, p. 46. 

* W. Ellis, Polynesian Re.searches'^, do. 1832, iii. 116. 

* R. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui^, do. 1870, p. 8.56. 

® 0. Utourneau, Proverty, do., 1892, p. 6<5; T. Wait* and O. 
Oerland, Anlhrop. der Naturvolker, Leipziir, 1859-72 v ii 79 
vi. 63; Ellis, i. 188. ’ * 

8 E. Doutt6, Magie et religion dansVAfriqueduNord, Alifiers 
1908, P- 424. * 

7 Fetichism in W, Africa, London, 1904, p. 23. 

* S. R. Steinmetz, Rechtsnerhaltnisse von eingehorenen Vblkem 
in Afrika und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, pp. 68, 197, 202 f 889 

* B. Gutmann, ARIV xii. [1909) 98. *’ 

J® H. Liriff Roth, Great Benin, Halifax, 1903, p. 187. Add xxlr 
o ‘ Bavili Notes,’ FL xvi. [19051 390. 

With a Prehistoric People, London 
1910, pp. 6 , 204 ; H. M. SUjiley, The Congo, do. 18^, i. 816. ’ 
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yearH after even when the field has become fallowd 
In general, trespass is resented and is a crime or the 
cause of frequent quarrels and bloodshed, but 
among the Kalirs it was permitted because, all 
having gardens and cattle, all were liable to it.^ 

Among the N. American Indians disputes regard¬ 
ing boundaries were also a constant 8our(;e of 
quarrel. W. H. Dali says of the Indians and the 
’nnuit that they were jealous of their boundary- 
lines—usually tne summit of a watershed. Any 
one found on the wrong side was liable to be shot.^ 
Tribal boundaries were rivers, lakes, mountain 
ranges, trees, stones, and other natural features. 
A boulder marked the limit of the Shevwits’ land ; 
a deep spring was the most prominent natural 
oV)ject on the line between the Ononda/^as and 
Oneidas.* The Iroquois ran straight lines as 
boundaries, marked here and there by well-known 
objects. Occasionally, as among the Californian 
Indians, Pueblos, Ilaidas, and other north-west 
tribes, artilicial boundaries—posts and stones— 
were set up to mark tbe hunting and lishing 
grounds. Among the Serrano Indians the patches 
of land belonging to an individual or, more likely, 
the gens were indicated by trees with inarKs 
corresf)oridiiig to those painted on the owner’s face, 
so that they could be instantly recognized. Among 
the Wyandots the women of the tribe distinctly 
marked the household tracts after they were 
partitioned among the householders, out of the 
common land of the gens.^ In modern treaties 
with Indians the bounds of their lands are carefully 
noted and described.® In S. America it is said of 
the Indians of Guiana that, while they have no 
clear tribal boundaries, yet each tribe lives in a 
separate district and allows therein no interloper 
from another tribe.In Brazil the boundaries of 
each tribe were marked by trees, streams, and 
rocks, and also by artificial landmarks. paj^s 
took an active part in defining these, with much 
magical ritual, etc. Bark strips, rags, and baskets 
were sometimes attached to these landmarks. 
The trespasser was killed on the spot when caught.® 

Among the aboriginal tribes of India the Todas 
mark the boundaries of their villagt^s by stones.® 
Among the village peoples of N.W. India the 
arbitrator who walks the boundary does so with 
a raw cowskin on his head—the cow being sacred 
--and is under a solemn oath to decide correctly. 
He holds live sticks in his hand to show that he is 
tbe rejircsentative of the Pahehayat. Boundaries 
and cattle paths are religiously preserved, and the 
curse is uttered : ‘ May the man who destroys a 
boundary, a cowpath, or a ditch have his lands 
sown l>y others, or may they lie waste.’ A method 
of ordeal for lixing boundaries consisted in the 
arbitrator walking the bounds with a red-hot ball 
on his palm, protected by pipal leaves. If he was 
not burned, his decision was accepted.^® In Mysore 
disputes as to boundaries were settled by the 
holeya kuluvddi^ who held a ball of earth in his 
hand as he walked. If he diverged even accident¬ 
ally from the true line, the ball went to pieces, and 
it was believed that he would die in lilteen days. 

I E. Casalis, Les Bassouton, Paris, 1859, p. 167; H. A. Junod, 
The Li/e of a S. African Tribe, N ouch Sit el, 1913, p. 9. 

D. Macdonald, A/ricana. London. 18S2, i. 18.5; G. A. S. 
Northcoto, ‘The Nilotic Kavirondo,'./A/ xxxvil. [1907J CO; J. 
Maclean, Compendium of Kafir Laws and Customs, Mount 
Coke, 1858, p. 113. 

* Alaska, Ix)ndon, 1870, p. 144. 

* F. 8. Dellenbangh, N. Americans of Y"esterday, New York, 
1901, p. 410 f. ; 7 iiSi? IF [1891], p. 42 ; S RBEW (1891], p, 28. 

0 4 IIBEW [1886], p. 182 ; 1 RBEW [1881], p. 66. 

e 7 RBKW,;p. 44 ; 19 RBEW, pt. i. [1900] p, 138. 

7 E, F. Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 
1883, pp. 171, 418. 

8 0. F. P. von Martius, Von dem Rechtszustande unter den 
(f reinicohnem Brasiliens, Munich, 1832, p. 84 f. 

y W. II. R. Rivers, The Todas, London, 1906, p. 439, 

^0 II. M. Elliot, Memoirs on the Hist, of the Races of N.W, 
Provinces of India, do. 1869, pp, 239, 267. 


In Jeypore the arbitrator hod to eat earth. If he 
died within six months, this proved that his decision 
was wrong, and that the eartn-goddess had punished 
liim.^ In some parts of India a goat is led along 
a disputed boundary, and tbe place where it shivers 
is the true limit.® Among the Abors tbe boundaries 
of clearings are marked by upright stones, and 
property thus defined is respected. The Bhils 
surround their fields with fences of boughs and 
bamboo.® Among the Kandhs boundary-lines, 
when determined by tbe public tribunals, are 
marked by stones set up in presence of the abbayas, 
or patriarchs. Tliey are sacred to Sundi Pennu, 
god of boundaries. 

A prayer to him asks that disease be kept from the boundaries, 
that hostile gods and tigers may not cross them, that waters 
from the higher lands may be attracted to them, that cattle 
may not stray beyond them, etc. A fowl or goat is sacri¬ 
ficed by the priest at a point on the boundary fixed by ancient 
usage. The god is common to two parties whose lands join, 
and la supposed to help the one whose cause is just when a 
fight takes place between them. 

The flesh of human sacrifices to the boundary- 
god as well os to the sun- and war-gods is strewn 
along the boundary line. A boundary-god also 
exists among the Gonds.^ 

The Ved<las had well-defined Ixiundaries to the 
hunting grounds of eacdi group in the jungle, and 
these were seldom trespassed on. Where it was 
not possible for natural features—stream or hill — 
to mark the bountlary, definite marks were made 
on the trees along the line.® 

3. Landmarks in the higher culture. —(a) Among 
the Semites the landmark was of supreme import¬ 
ance l>oth for the State and for the individual 
owner. The Babylonians called boundary-stones 
kudurrti, though the name was also applied to the 
land within the boundary. They were sacred to 
certain divinities, but not themselves representa¬ 
tives of divinity like the Greek Henme, though 
the divinity exercised power, the power of the 
curse» through them. Among gods to whom 
boundaries and landmarks were peculiarly sacred 
were Nabu (‘Nahu preserves tlie limits of the 
fields’), Papu (‘lord of the boundary,* period of 
llammurabi), Ninib and Nusku (‘ the name of this 
stone is Ninib and Nusku establish the bounds’), 
and Samas (‘Samas hates those who falsify 
boundaries and weights’). The importance of the 
just boundary is also seen in tbe incantation texts 
used by the exorcizer as be tries to discover what 
evil has been done by the siiflerer. ‘ Has he fixed 
a false boundary, Not fixed a just boundary, Has 
he removed a boundary, a limit, a territory?’ 

The kudurru, which probably had some phallic eigniflcance, 
varies in height from one to several feet. The inscription begins 
with the tiumc of the stone— e.g., ‘Ninib and Nusku esUblish 
the bounds.’ Then follow the measurements of the field and 
a description of the occasion of the gift of it by a king to its 
owner. To this succeeds the appeal to the gods— e.g,, ‘ Who¬ 
ever overthrows the grant of this field or causes it to be seized, 
may Aim overthrow him.’ Other gods—Enlil, Ea, Sin, !$amafi, 
Ramman—are asked to do him various evils: ‘Ninib, lord of 
boundaries and boundary-stones, tear out his boundary-sLorie. 

‘ Whoever removes this stone, in the dust hides it, burns it with 
fire, casts it Into water, shuts It up in an enclosure, causes a 
fool, a deaf man, an idiot, to take it, places It in an invisible 
lace; may the great gods who upon this stone are mentioned 
y their names curse him with an evil curse, tear out his 
foundation, and destroy his seed.’ Then follow the names of 
the witnesses present at the sealing of the tablet.® On the 
kudurru are usually representations of serpents, scorpions, and 
monsters. These may represent the demons to whom the soil 

1 E. Thurston, Ethnographic JSotes in S. India, Madras, 1906, 
pp. 821, 371. 

2Crooke, PR^W. 224. 

8 H. B. Rowney, The Wild Tribes of India, London, 1882, 
pp. 35, 158. 

4 S. C. Moepherson, Memorials of Service in India, do. 1806, 
pp. 57, 67, 83 f., 90, 306; E. W. Hopkins, Rel. of India, Boston, 
1895, p. 628 f.; see also Dravidunh (North India), vol. v. p. llh. 

8 C. G. and B. Z. Seligniann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 106, 112 f., with fig. : R. Knox, An Historical Relation o1 
the Island of Ceylon, London, 1681, p. 63. 

«See R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the OT, Ne 
York, 1912, p. 887 and pi. 40. 
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r<xlitic-n theory [f'f'JL ,f /ounra ot the heaveiia) on th« 

rL^r;::%!:e;‘'z::Mt!!^"^^^^^ ^ “■■■« »*-*> 

‘*’!sumL''vvertMii.-o -set uj> at tlie /rontiors l.y kings 
who had extended tJieir territories or restored the 
boiuulnnes of earlier times. Such landmarks are 
still toiind UI Sihi. The well-known ' stele of the 
vultures’ delimited the respective territories of 
t ^\ <» < i(y-Sf ;ites. ^ 

Ainoii;,^ tlie Helirewfl, as amon^ other Semitic 
j)eoj)lt‘s, stones, \\ liether inoiiolitlis, eireles, or 
cairns, were sacred, and were used to mark places 
wiiere certain events had taken place, burial-sites, 
and sacred places. Whatever the origin of the 
jjKissehCih, or upriglit stone, may liavo been, 
boundary-stones were included under this title, 
though a lietij) of stones might also form a boundary- 
mark. In (In 31^''"^* K’s narrative shows that a 
imusebah was erected as a witness of the covenant 
between Jacob and Laban on the Aramtean frontier, 
but J speaks of a heap of stones. Both had the 
same purpose (v.^-), as a reminder that there was 
to be no transgression beyond the limit thus marked 
out (cf. Jos 2'2‘^‘^-). Boundary-stones were also 
used to mark private property in hind, and were 
not to be removed (I)t Br 22^ 23^"^). The 

sacredness of landmarks was enforced by a curse 
on the remover of them (r)t27^"), and such removal 
was regarded as a peculiarly wicked action (Hos 
5^^, Jol) 24*). Such landmarks are still common in 
the East to-day, and are regarded as sacred.* 

(6) In Indifi, besides the instances from present- 
day tribes already cited, the evidence from the 
ohler law-books is suggestive. The seadions regard¬ 
ing landmarks and boundary disputes are full of 
detail. Such disputes w^ere to be .settled by 
nciglihours, by pe<d'le from neighbouring villages, 
by the elders, by men of a variety of occupations, 
or by the king. Witnes.ses were called and duly 
sworn. They were to hav(‘ earth on their head 
and to w’ear chaplets, Eal.se witne.s.ses were 
ptiriislied by a tine. 'The boundary-line was to be 
marked by tree.s of specified kinds, ant-liills, 
artificial mounds, hill.s, thickets, gardens, roads, 
dikes, tajiks, wells, cisterns, temples, etc. In tiie 
ground were buried objects which would not decay 
— potsherds, chareoal, lx;nes, stones, bricks, en- 
clos(sl in ve.ssels. These were pointed out to 
youths and children, who were to show them to 
tlieir < iiildren in after years. J’he de.stroyer of a 
Ixjundary-mark was to be punished by mutilation.* 

(c) In Egypt, where the encroachments of the 
Nile caused the etl'acing of boundarie.s, there were 
continual government surveys of territories, and 
car(dul records were ke{)t in each district. Hero¬ 
dotus, Plato, Strabo, and others ascribe the origin 
of geometry to this need of adjusting tlie measure¬ 
ments of the land after each inundation. Boundary- 
stones were set wp along the limits of estates, and 
were iri.scribed with the name of the tenant at the 
date of their erection, and other details— e.g., the 
nature of the soil, the situation, etc., or the name 
of the reigning Pharaoh. Such stones also received 
a name, which, once given, never altered for all 
1 See C. W. Belser, Beitr. zvr Ass}/r., Leipzig?, 1894, ii. Ill ft. ; 
Qxtide to Bab. and Asspr. Ant. (Br. Mus.), 19(X), p. 86,ft.; M. 
Jaatrow, Thr Re,L of Babylonia and Asnyria, Boston, 1898, pp. 
174, ISlf. ; H. Zinimern, B«itr. zur Kenntnts bab. Bel., 
LeipzikC, 189(1-1901, o, 3ff. ; M. J. Ijajfrann;e, Etndei sur Us 
rflitjitniH s^initi(pLes^, Paris, 190.6, p. 198; A. Jeremias, Hand- 
bach (Ur altor. GeisUskullur, Leipzif^^, 1913, pp. 24, 115, 117. 

KB 63, and passim; L. W. Kin^f, A /list, of Sumer and 
Akkad, London, 1910, p, 143. 

3 See I.a^ran^e, op. cit. p. 197; O. M. Doughty, Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, I. 66 t. 

< Laivs of Mann, viii. 245ft., ix. 291 (SBE xxv. [1886] 298, 
894) ; Bdrada, xi. 1 IT., Bj haspati, xix. (SliE xxxiii. [1889] 155 ft,, 

851 ft.); J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte {atGlAP ii. 8), Strassburg. 
1896, p. 94 f. 
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HoumItiryMonftt uitli in.srriptionH a)«< 

nitifked the liontwra ot the lnint, awl (tele set up 
hv the kings after eacii new conquest. One of 
these says tiiat all w/io maintain the bcnindanes 
will be called ‘my son.^ Temples occaHionaJIy 
stood on the frontier line. The Negative Urnfes- 
tlw Book of the Dead says nothing of 
removing landmarks, but the equivalent, I have 
not falsitied the cubit of land,’ occurs. 

(d) In early Greece heaps of stones (eppacos \6(pos, 
tppaiov) or erect stones (phallic), or both together, 
represented Hermes, god of commerce, of mer¬ 
chants, of travellers, etc., and ^vere placed to 
mark paths, as well as frontier-limits ami hounds 
of private lands. These gave place in many cases 
to quadrangular atones, surmounted by the head of 
Hermes and with an erect (pa\\6i, wliich were set 
up at street-corners, before houses, etc.'^ Pausanias 
de.scribes the territorial boundary-stones, or tppac, 
marking the frontiers on Mt. I’arnon.* Plutarch 
records how Theseus set up a pillar between Pelo- 
[)onne8os and Attica, on one side of vvhicli W(‘re the 
words: ‘ Tiiis is nut Peloj)onne8o8 but Ionia,’ on 
the other: ‘'Phis is Peloponnesos, not Ionia.’* 
Boundary-heaps may still be seen on the frontiers 
of l.aconia.* Altars or grave-mounds occasionally 
marked boundary-lines.® Boiindary-stoncs also 
separated public from private lands, marked off 
roads, temple-precincts, burial-places, as well as 
private lands.They were under the protection 
not only of Hermes (Eppyt ’ETir^pgioy), but also of 
Zfvt 'Opto?, or, as among the Dorians, ’AwdWufy 
'Ayvuvs, protector of streets and roads,® and in 
Greece, as elsewhere, it was dangerous to remove a 
landmark. Plato says that ‘one should be more 
willing to move the largest rock wliich is not a 
landmark than the least stone which i.s the sworn 
mark of friendship and hatred between neigh¬ 
bours.’ The conse(iuence8 will be doubly fatal—a 
penalty coming from the gods and one coining 
from the law.® 

(«) Among the Romans the poets looked back to 
a golden age when there was no private property in 
land and hence no boundary-stones.^® To Numa 
was ascribed the first law regarding landmarks 
{cippi terminales). Stones sacred to Juiiiter Ter- 
minalis or Terminus were to mark the limits of 
projierty, and yearly sacrifices were to be ottered 
to them at the Terminalia. Any one removing 
such stones might be slain without any guilt being 
incurred by the slayer. He, as well a.s his cattle, 
was devoted to the god who guarded or eurseci 
boundaries.“ The earliest form of the boundary- 
mark was a j)ost or stone ; later the (Jreek form of 
the Herrme was adopted. This landmark rejire- 
.sented 'ferminns, gocl of boundaries, and, as Ovid 
says, possessed divinity.^* 

When it was set up, a trench was dug and the blood of a 
sacrificial victim poured into it. Then the body of the vi('tim, 
along with incense, honey, wine, corn, etc., was consumed by 


1 O. Maspero, Datvn of Civilization, Eng. tr., London, 1894, 
p. 828(. ; J. 0. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, ed. London, 
1878, i. 823, ii. 364 ; Strabo, xvli. 3; H. Brugs('.h, Egypt under 
the Pharaohs, London, 1891, i. 81, 182, ii. 78, 81 ; ERE iii, 
828*, V. 478L 

2 See He.sychius, s.v. ipfxalo<: X6^o<:; Suidaa, s.v, ep^aiov; 
Paus. IV. xxxiii. 8 ; Plato, Hipparchos, p. 229 A. 

^ II. xxxviii. 7; for other instances see iv. xxxiii. 3, viii, 
xxxiv. 6, XXXV. 2. 

4 Thes. 25. 

ft L. Ross, Reiss und Reiserouten dutch Griechenland, Berlin, 
1841, i. 18, 174. 

ft Paus. VIII. xi. 1, xxvi. 3. 

7 See inscriptions, etc., in I. von Muller, Handbuch dt'r klass, 
Altertuinsurisxenschaft, i.2 (Munich, 1892) 622 f. 

ft K O. Muller, Hist, of the Doric Race, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1830, 
1. 322. 

^ Laws, viii. 842 L; see also K. F. Hermann, Disputatvo ds 
tenninis eorumque religions apud Graecos, Gottingen, 1846. 

10 Virg. Ge(/rg. 1. 125 ft. ; Ovid, E'asti, L 136 ft. ; Tibullus, Elsg. 
i. 8. 

11 Plut. Numa, xvl. 1; Dion. Hal. Ant. Horn. 11. 74. 

13 Fasti, ii. 640. 
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fire in the trench, and on the ashes the stone was jilaced.i On 
the Terminalia the possessors of a«ijacent lands sacrificed a 
lamb at an altar set up by the boundary-stone, and sprinkled 
the stone with its blood. The stone or iinaj^e was garlanded by 
each on his own side.'-^ Public sac rifices were also made at a 
boundary-stone by tlie sixth inileHtone on the Via Laurentina.J* 
Curses were sometimes inscribed on landmarks aifainst those 
wiio removed them.* 

Besides inarkinjj; private lauds, boundary-stones 
also marked the limits of territories, public lands, 
etc.® In latt'r times the removing of landmarks 
wa.s purll^hed by a line of 5000 sesterces, and any 
one could lay the accusation. Hadrian enacteil 
banishment fur persons of higher degree, and for 
those of lower degree forced labour for two or 
three years.^ Fearful curses had already been pro- 
nouneed by the Etruscans against the remover of 
landmarks. The gods punished him by wasting 
distiase, ruined crops, extinction of his family, 
etc."^ 

{/) Among the Teutons in the earliest times, 
according to Cicsar, a tract of waste or forest land 
was preferred as a territorial boundary.*^ Other 
natural features served as boundaries, and artilicial 
landmarks were ahso used : 

‘Termiuales lapidea Alamannorum et Burgundiorum confinia 
distingucbaut.'y 

As to private property, Tacitusand ("a'sar “ say 
that holdings were re-nartitioned out to all once a 
year. This communal arable land divided into 
separate fields belonging to dillerent owiu'rs was 
called the ‘ mark,’ and in later times was sur¬ 
rounded by a fence or ditch, its limits being also 
showui by stones, posts, or trees, phinted with 
great ceremony. In the case of the iand.s of the 
free-lord, he with his neighbours made a circuit of 
bis domain, and markeil the limits by cutting 
marks on trees, by stones, or by mounds of earth. 
'I'he boundary-marks on trees and stones (often a 
cross) are frequently referred to in old documents. 
Botii stones and trees forming landmarks were 
sacred. Even to break a twig oti* the latter was 
not nerrnissible, and right down through the 
Middle Ages very severe and cruel punisliments 
were meted out to those who removed a landmark. 
In folk-belief, ghosts wandering through the fields 
or the Jack o’ Lantern were thought to be the 
spirits of those who had committed this crime or 
who had made false measuiements of land. Cer- 
fain divinities were guartlians of boundaries— 
ddiorr, Erea, and llolda—and in folk-saga.s there 
are tales of boundary-ditches having been marked 
out by the spindle of a goddess. Holy lire was 
carried round boundaries, and the IruHculus Super- 
stUiunujii {T,\) speak.s of the custom of ploughing a 
furrow round the bounds of villages.^^ 

{g) Among the ancient Celts in Gaul some of the 
many siuuilacra which Ca*sar ** describes as nqire- 
senting a Celtic Mercury, and which were probably 
menhirs or heaps of stones, may have been used as 
boundary-marks, as they were in later times (§ 7). 

1 Sic. Flare. 141. 2 Fasti, ii. 639 ff. 

^ lb. 679 fl. ; for the Terminus stone in the Capitolina temple, 
ossibly an old houndary-stone, see W. W. Fowler, The Roman 
festivals, London, ls99, p. 3'.16f. 

4 Dulaure, op. cit. p. 136. 

B For the inscriptions on boundary-stones see Miiller, op. cit, 
697 f. 

See details in T. Mommsen, Romisches Strafrecht, I>eipzig, 
1899, p. 822; W. A. Hunter, Roman Law^, London, 1897, p. 
249 f. 

7 VVestermarck, 3/7 ii. 68 f. 8 de Bell. Gall. vi. 23 ; cf. iv. 8. 

8 Amm. Marc, xviii. li. 15. 10 (Jerm. 26. 

H de Bell. Gall. vi. 22. 

12 yee J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer^, Gottingen, 
1881, pp. 541-548; Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, ii. 3Uff., 
‘Deutsche Grenzalterthiimer ’; H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechts- 
geschichte, lieiprig, 1887, i. 116; K. Simrock, IJandbuch der 
deutsch. Myth/i, Bonn, 1864, p. 406 f. ; D. W. Koss, Early Hist, 
of Land'Holding among the Germans, London, 1883, p. 12 f. ; 
Schrader, p. 307; E. de Laveleye, Primitive Property, Eng. tr., 
London. 1878, pp. 110, 119, ‘224, ‘284 ; Q. W. Dasent, Story of 
Burnt kjal, Edinburtfh, 1801, 1. pp. xxxvii, xlii; B. Thorpe. 
Northern Mythology, London, 1851, iL 97, 202, 211. 

« de Bell. Gall. vi. 17. 


The Irish Celts are said in t\\Q Leabhnrna hU idhre 
to have had no divisions of land, and therefore no 
houndarie.s, until the time of Aed Slane (a.d. 651- 
604), when they were introduced because of tlie 
increasing population. The Brehon Laws define a 
large variety of boundary-marks—e. 7 ., stones of 
w'orship, memorial stones, trees, stakes, mounds, 
diBthc.s, river.s, l/ikes, wells, and roads—and give 
detail.s of the lines for unlawful posse.ssioii of 
lands.^ In W'ales the laws sj)eak of the tlirce 
‘ stays of boundaries’—privilege, j)ioprietary title, 
and })rior ocimpancy — hut elsewhere prin(i[)al 
waters, a lawful rujulir, and a dwelling.^ Three 
tilings preserve a memorial of lands and stand as 
w'itness—a tirebaek stone, stones of a kiln, and a 
mounting stone, because the mark of the kindred 
remains on them. An action for theft arises 
against the man who removes these, a forfeit t>f 
life attaching" to all who destroy a strong testi¬ 
mony.^ Trec.s, .stOIK'S, ditches, and rivers are also 
inentioneil as marks.'* A line is levied against 
any one who ploughs up a ditch or removes a stone 
cross, or timber, or anylhing else piesc'iving a 
boundary, and he must rest<ue it to its foiiner 
state.® In tlispiites the church lixes the boundary 
to the court, the court to the country, and, in cases 
of lands belonging to those co-equal in privilege, 
the oI<lest men are to assign the boundary alter 
inquiry of witnesses. Tlie judge and Mie King in 
such cases receive fees.® 

(A) In ancient Mexico each domain w'as carefully 
measured out, marked, and its limits shown on a 
register kept by an oflicer in each district. Sena- 
rate holds were enclosed witli hedges or walls, 
d'hose who changed the limits of [>rivatu lands or 
removed landmarks w'ere put to death.Similarly 
in Peru the lands w'cre carefully divided and 
marked out, and the remover of a landmark was 
puni.shed .severely.® 

4. Landmarks and the curse. — As many exani})!cs 
cited above have shown, a curse is invoked on the 
remover of the landmark, and, as in the Babylonian 
instances, the gods are desired to bring it about, 
d’he gods are, in fact, frequently associated with 
boundary-marks, and iirotcot the owners of land 
against those who Avoufd take some of it. 

In the Finnish Kalevala, Vainamoinen himself divides the 
land into arable patehes. The houndary-ntones between Sweden 
and Russia were believed to have been hewn by a wood-spirit.® 

It is probable, however, that in earlier times the 
curse was not brought about by a god, but was 
inherent in the landmark itself and w'orked through 
it upon tlie trespasser, 'I'lius among many savage 
tribes not only articles of projiertyg but fruit-trees, 
growing crops, etc., are protected by charms, 
fetishes, and the like, })laced on or among them. 
These are recognized as tabu signs; hut, if any one 
disregarded them, some terrible result would follow . 
In eti'eet, a curse is inherent in them and works 
automatically. In many instances the charm is 
hung from a pole, post, or fence, or the fence itself 
is tabu. Tliese are then a species of primitive 
landmarks, to disregard which produces an auto¬ 
matic curse, as in New Britain, w here a spell said 
over a fence produces .serious trouble to a thief. 

Anionjf the natives of the Cori^^o, rows of stakes are set round 
fields, and on them the niedicine-inan ties bundles of herbs, 
whieh I'ause death to the trespasser or thief.i® The Kwe fasten 
ainulfts to long sticks, placed in a ronspiemous i^osition among 

1 Ancient Laws of Ireland, Dublin, 1865-1901, iv, 143f. ; cf. 
iii. 149, vi. 102. 

'‘i Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, ed. A. Owen. 
London, 1841, ii. 41, 403 ; cf. 148 ff. 

» i. 456, ii. .523. *■ i. 564, ii. 96, 528. « 1. 766. 

6i. 166 45.5, 628, ii. 77. 

1 NR li. 224-226, 463; H. Beuchat, Manuel d'arch. amiri- 
caine, Baria, 1912, p. 311 ; Letourneau, I'ruperty, p. 131 f. 

8 W. H. Prescott, Conouest of Peru, ed. London, 1890, p. 21 f. 

8 Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, ii. 64. 

10 J. Merolla da Sorrenta, in J. Pinkerton, Voyages, London 
1808-14, xvi. 238. 
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ihe crops. 1 Among the Bangala such sticks with charm; 
attached mark the oonndary between separate owners’ fields, 
and the charms are protective.'^ Among the Koita of Britis' 
New Guinea a tora, or tabu sign, set up on a path or in 
arden with the consent of the oMcr men has no magical power, 
ut it is ‘ native law,' and, if \ iolatcd, wouUl bring the full foro 
of public opinion again.st the ofTender, Gardens are tabued b: 
planting stu ks with a length of creeper between, to which is 
attached a tabu sign with a certain amount of magical force.s 
In Fijian gardens reeds were thrust into the earth, their tops 
brought together, and set in a banana or a nut. These would 
produce boils on the thief.< In Samoa the ‘cross stick tabu’— 
t stick fastened horizontally to a tree—indicated the wish of th< 
owner that the thief might incur disease.* In New Zealanc 
Icutnara grounds and crops were made tapu ; or a chief wouk; 
tie one of his garments to a pole to make a place tabu.® In 
Madagascar poles with a bundle of herbs are placed on roads, 
fields, etc., to indicate that these are tabu.7 Among the 
Cumanas, and also the Juris of S. America, a gap in a hedge 
round a field was merely protected by a thread tied across it. 
The trespasser who disregarded it would die.® In S. India 
stones called the P'ive I’andhus are set up in fields and regarded 
as guardians of the crops.® 

When gods of boundaries were evolved, the 
curse was visited by them directly, not tiirough 
the stones, etc., which were now merely regarded 
as sacred to them. 

5 . Beating the bounds.—The custom of riding 
the marclios, or beating the bounds ,ih of ancient 
origin. Its jiurpose was to make sure that the 
bounds and marks were not tamjiered with, to 
restore them when disjilaced, and also to establish 
them in the memory of the folk. It occurred an¬ 
nually, or every seven years, and in Chri.stian 
times usuallv at Kogation-tide or Whitsuntide, 
Easter, or May-day. Probably the older proces¬ 
sions of divine images for the fertility of the land 
were connected with the.se, if the proces.sion went 
round the boundaries (see CROS.S - ROADS, §3). 
Though going round the bounds had a religious 
character—in niediawal times the clergy accom¬ 
panied it with cross, banners, and bells, and gospels 
or pas.sages from tlie live.s of saints were reatl at 
halting-places, e,{/. where a cross stood, or an altar 
was erected near a houndary-stone and mass was 
said and prayer made for the fruits of the earth— 
there was also a good deal of merriment, eating, 
and drinking, and there were numerous customs 
observed in each place. That of striking some of 
the younger folk against the landmark.s, whipping 
them, throwing them into a boundary-stream, etc., 
is well known, and had the intention of fixing the 
parish or manorial boundaries in their minds. The 
cu.stom is still in existence in Russia and in many 
larts of Germany, and lias been revived in Eng- 
and in many parishes. In Scotland it occurs at 
Lanark (‘ riding the marches'), and at Hawick and 
Selkirk (‘common-riding’).^^ In England, alter 
the Keformatiun, while much of the media*val 
ceremonial was dropped, the religious character of 
the proce.ssion was not lost. According to the in¬ 
junctions of Queen Elizabeth, at the stopping-places 
the curate had to admonish the people to give Goil 
thanks, the 104th Psalm was said, and the passages 
regarding the removal of landmarks were read (Dt 

1 A. B. Ellia, The Exve-speaking Peoples, London, 1890, p. 91 f. 

2 J. H. W'eeka, JRAl xxxix. [1909] 129; for siinilar customs 
among the W’ashambala see Stcinmetz, op. cit. p. 2(i3. 

® <J. G. Seligtnann, Melaiiexiaiis of Brit. New Guinea, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1910, p. 136 ff.; cf. 570 f.; for similar tabu signs among 
the Banks’ Islanders see Cotlringlon, op. cit. pp. 77, 82, 216. 

< T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians London, 1858, i. 249. 

® G, Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, do. 1861, p. 295. 

« Taylor, Te Ika a Maui, j)p. 165-169. 

7 A. van Oennep, Tabou et totimisme d Madagascar, Paris, 
1904, p. 184 f. 

® F. L. de Gomara, In Bibl. de autores espafloles, Madrid, 
18.52, xxii, 206; O. F. P. von Martius, op. cit. p. 37f. 

®8. Hlslop, cited in Tylor, PC'i, London, 1891, ii. 164; for 
many other examples, as also of the tabu as curse, see J. G. 
Frazer, Psyche's Task, London, 1909, p. 17 flf. ; MI ii. 62 ff. 

Gr. -nepKtKBtlv rrjv vojpav ; M. Lat. circumducere tertninos, 
circuire fines or marcham, cavallicare marcham ; Germanic 
and Anglo-Sax. lantleita, marchgang, markleita, grenzbegang, 
yinbgang ; O. Norse merkja ganga ; Danish markegaug, gjer- 
degnng. 

D For the last see A. and J. Lang, Highways and Byways <m 
the Scottish Border, London, 1913, p. 270. 


19*^ etc.). These customs are referred to in con¬ 
temporary writings.^ They correspond to the 
processions round uie fields and lands on the Roman 
AmharvaJia in May for the averting of disease and 
blight, an object uouhtless also sought in heating 
the hounds, as it still is in the processions round 
the fields in Italy in Rogation-week.^ I he boun¬ 
daries were also renewed at the Arnharvalia, and 
there may have been a heating of the hounds of 
each curia at the Eornacalia.^ 

6. Superstitions regarding" landmarks.—Besides 
the general belief that to remove a landmark is 
dangerous, other superstitions are sporadically 
connected with them. In Teutonic and Scandin¬ 
avian lands the Jack o’ Lantern is the ghost of a 
former remover of landmarks who now haunts 
them anti the boundary-lines. In pojiular Hindu 
belief the ghost of a former proprietor will not 
allow people of anotlier village to encroach with 
impunity on a boundary. Bhuts also haunt 
boundaries, and a stream of liquor is poured round 
these by the priest.^ In S. India sorceresses are 
believetl to ride round boundaries of seven villages 
by night 011 a tiger.® In the Isle of Man witclies 
were oelieved to practise their evil deeds at the 
meetings of three boundaries or at cross-roads.* 
In the Hebrides blight could be removed from 
attlo by bringing the carcass of one of them near 
a boundary-stream ; and water from such a stream 
was u.sed with silver to remove the curse of the 
evil eye.^ 

Myths or folk-tales are often told regarding 
existing landmarks or boundaries and their origin. 
Where megalithic blocks have been utilized a.s 
landmarks, they are thought to have been placed 
there by a saint or by conquerors of the land.* 
There are legends regarding the assigning of 
specific boundaries in cases of former di.'^imtes, as 
at Uri and Glarisin Switzerland, and in Brittany.® 
Tlie Mikirs liave a myth relating how the gods 
marked the limits of their creative w'ork by setting 
up four posts to he the boundaries of the world. 

7 . Landmarks other than boundary-marks.—In 
dillerent parts of the world heaps of stones, uncon¬ 
nected w’ith boundaries, form a kind of landmark 
w'here specilic acts are performed by the passer-by, 
most usually that of adding a stone to the heap. 

(a) The ^p/xaTos \6(pos in Greece, connected with 
the cult of Hermes, was a heap of stones mark¬ 
ing roads, an<l to it each wayfarer added a stone. 
Later myth found its origin in the heap of stones 
formed when Hermes was stoned. 

Such heaps are found among many savage peoples, as well as 
the custom of adding a stone, or sa} ing a prayer, or making an 
offering at them.n .Strabo de8crii)e8 suen heaps of stones on 
roads m Egvpt .12 They are common in Tibet on the tops of 
passes, where they liave been erected by devotees, and each 
passer-by adds a stone for good fortune.They are found 
imong the Kirghiz in similar positions and where a Muham¬ 
madan saint has been buried, but also elsewhere, and offerings 


^ e.fj., E. Qrindal, Remains, Cambridge, 1843, pp. 141, 241; 
'. Whitgift, Works (Barker Soc.), do. 1861-63, lii. 277 f. ; O. 
lerbert, Country Parson, London, 1662, p. 157 ; I. Walton, 
Lives of Hooker, etc., Oxford, 1805. 

2 Fowler, op. cit. pp. 114, 126, 304 ; Pliny, FIN xviil. 8. 

3 For the custom in Germany see Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, 
. 61 ff. ; W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkxilte'^, BorVm, 1904, 
. 397 f. ; I.>aveleye, op. cit. p. 119 f. ; in Russia, D. Ma(;kenzio 
rVallace, Russia, TiOndon, 1877, p. 366 f. ; in England, J. Brand, 
"Popular Antiqxuties, do. 1870, i. 110 ff. ; R. Chambers, Book of 
Jays, do. 1863, i. .582 ff.; FLJ v. (1887) 30 f. 

* PR‘i ii. 182, 290 f. 6 L Thurston, op. cit. p. 322. 

6 J. Rhys, FL ii. [1891] 292. 

7 A, Goodrich-Freer, FL x. [1899] 278. 

8 P. S6billot, Le Folk-lore de France, iv. (Paris, 1907) 15. 

* Ijavelcye, p. 75 ; H6hillot, 1. [1904] 371. 

18 E. Stack, The Mikirs, London, 1908, p. 70. 

11 G. M. Theal, Kaffir Folk-lore, do. 1882, p. 19 (stone added for 
ood fortune); E. Aymonier, Notes sur le Laos, Paris, 188.5 p. 
98 (prayer offered); other Instances in GIN' iii. llff.,ana in 
'razer’s tr. of Pausanias, London, 1898, iv. 227. 

12 xvii. (p. 818). 

13 A, II. S. Landor, In the Forbidden Land, London, 1898, L 
186. 
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of all kinds are made at them.i In the Himalaya region they 
are venerated by Hindus, Buddhists, and Muhammadans, and 
offerings «re made at them.'^ Heaps of stones were known 
among the Hebrews (Fr 2(0 UV), anti were also used to mark 
burial-places (Jos 8'-^, 2 S 18^7)—a custom common else¬ 
where.^ They are well known all over the Semitic region. In 
N, Africa they are found on passes, often where the tomb of a 
■aint is first seen, or they are regarded as the tomb. Others 
are commemorative, or mark routes. To the former, and to 
those which mark wliere a man has been killed, the passer-by 
adds a stone.^ In the W. Highlands a cairn is erected where a 
suicide or sudden death has taken place out-of-doors, but in 
earlier tinu s the cairn was erected as a burial-mound, and each 
paK8er-b\ . ! bd a itone. Hence the saying ; ‘I will add a stone 
to your can ii.’ 

Altliong:li the added stone is an offering or for 
good luck and the like, it is not improbable that 
its primary intention, whatever the origin of the 
cairn may have been, was that of a rite of riddance 
of danger or tlie contagion of evil.® 

(b) In many parts of the world stone circles serve 
a variety of purposes, and must form conspicuous 
landmarks. The circles dating from pre-liistoric 
tinies and found in largo numbers in Great Britain 
and elsewhere—N. Africa, Syria, India, etc.— 
are generally burial-sites.'^ In the Cross Uiver 
district ciixdes of stones carved in human form 
occur, and arc said to be deities.® Among tlie 8. 
Massim stone circles mark the pla<‘es where the 
men of the village meet for talk, and circles called 
gahana were used for cannibal feasts.® Circles also 
occur in Gambia^® and in Melanesia.*^ 

(c) In many cases stones represent divinities, or 
a regular cult is paid to sacred stones.'fhe-se 
st-ones are landmarks in tlie sense of being rallying- 
placcs for worship. 

{d) 'fhe great megalithic monuments (apart 
from circles) wliich are found in fairope, Asia, 
and Africa—menhirs, alignments, dolmens, etc., 
set ui) as memorials of events, as marking burial- 
places, or the scene of a slaying {e.g.f among the 
Garos and the Todas)*®—whether the work of one 
or of many races,must have lx c*n noticeable 
landimiiks through the ages, and many curious 
supeistil ions show the reverence in which they 
were lield. 

(c) Burial mounds (e.g.^ the tumuli of pre¬ 
historic times, Babylonian burial - mounds, the 
Hindu ddgoba or stilpa), toml)B {e.g.j the pyra¬ 
mids), monuments of all kinds, temples, churches, 
and tlie like, standing out conspicuously from the 
surrounding lan(lscai)e, often form landmarks or 
guides to travellers. 

(/) Among lower races rocks, trees, and the like 
often mark the scene of traciitional or mythic 
events— e.g., among tlie Arunla, whore they mark 
events of the Alcheringa(( 7 .v.) period,^®or in Guiana, 
where engravings on conspicuous rock faces may 
commemorate striking events.^® Such engraved 
rocks ai e also common over the Semitic area, and 
act as hindniarks, 

Litbraturk.—T ins is given throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

1 Sven Hedin, Through Asia, London, 1898, i. 278. 

8 45nd Rep. of Hrit. Assoc., do, 1873, p. 104 f. 

8 See B6renger-Feraud, op.cit. it. 126IT., for several instances; 
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historic times. 
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1909, p. 90 (sacrificial stones at the entrance to every village). 
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by him and O. Elliot Smith in Rep, of Brit. Assoc., 1913. 
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LAOS. —I. Introductory. —French Laos, which 
embraces only about a third of Laos proper 
(Muong Lao), was constituted by the treaty con¬ 
cluded between France and Siam in 1893, It is 
bounded on the N. by China, on the E. by Tong- 
king, on the S. by Cambodia, and on the W. by 
the Mekong, whicli separates it from the Shan 
and Burman States occuiiied by Britain, and from 
Siamese Laos. French l.aos is inhabited by the 
Thai race, the most important group of whom are 
called Laotians; and by the half-civilized tribes 
called Mois by the Annamese, Fhiiongs by the 
Cambodians, and Khiis by the I^aotians (for these 
tribes see art. Indo-China). 

The Laotians are akin to the Thais of S. Tong- 
king and the Siamese. Their origin and history 
are very obscure. Their royal chronicles, tlie data 
of which are often not above suspicion, imuition 
a Hrst king of Laos who came from India, anotlier 
who came from Cambodia, then four Kha kings, 
and, finally, the intrusion and decisive seizure by 
the Laotians, who claimed to have come from the 
valley of Nam-hou. These immigrants, or con¬ 
querors, acquired several imlepimoent primupali- 
tie.s, the two greatest of Avhich seem to nave been 
the kingdoms of Vieii-chang and Luang-Prahang. 
Constantly at war, and attacked at the same time 
liy Siam and Cambodia, they led a troubled and 
precarious life. In the 19th cent, the Siamese 
destroyed the kingdom of Vien-chang in order to 
annex it, and left only a nominal independence to 
the kingdom of Luang-Prahang, which, continuing 
in the same status under the French, is to-day the 
centre of the Laotian race. 

«. Habitat.—The Laotians settled by preference along the 
river-bunks and in the neighbourhood of rice-i)lain8. They 
built iiuts on piles 6 to 6 ft. high, the huts nieasuring 20 to 40 
ft. by 12 to 20 ft. The door, which nearly always faces the 
east, and to which they mount by a ladder, has a sort of 
balcony-verandah in front of it. The roof is made of palm- 
leaves, straw, or bamboo tiles. The furniture (consists of kiU'hen 
utensils, tables, mattresses, mats, and chests for keeping clothes. 
Under the house are the weaving-loom, the dornestU; animals, 
and the poultry-yard ; a little shelter at the sirle serves as a 
kitchen; the nce-granary is quite close, and always built on 
piles for fear of rodents. 

3 . Appearance and character.—The Laotians are well en¬ 
dowed as regards physical typo ; they have well-proportioned 
figures, and frank, open faces ; and the young women especially 
have a graceful, supple carriage. They are of a lively and often 
refined intellect, with a certain aptitude for poetry ; they are 
extremely pleasant and sociable, gay and happy-go-lucky, but 
extraordinarily indolent and sensual. The Laotian’s indolence 
is a matter both of principle and of temperament: once he hoe 
got the means of living and amusing himself, he considers every 
kind of exertion not only useless but blameworthy. It is no 
use to look to him for the economic and Intellectual transfor¬ 
mation of Indo-China. He is a good builder, but a mediocre 
agriculturalist, often depending on hired labourers or slaves to 
work his rice-plantations ; it is from trade and hawking prin¬ 
cipally that he makes his living. He is the usual intermeaiary 
between the ‘savages' and the more civilized races. For six 
months out of twelve the I^aotian does nothing—he does not 
even hunt or fish. The women work much harder ; it is they 
who sow, prick, reprick, and harvest the rice, weave clothing, 
fetch water and wood, pound the rice, and, in addition to the 
multitudinous cares of housekeeping, manage the farm-yard. 

4. Religious beliefs. — The Laotians, like the 
Ganibodians, profess Sinhalese Buddhism. Al¬ 
though their pa'H^das are well supported and their 
bonzes well paid, their worship seems less fervent, 
and the morals of their clerj^ much less pure, than 
is the case in Cambodia. The bonzes mix freely 
with the laity in the festivals, eat and joke with 
them, smoke in public, breathe with impunity the 
Howers that abound in all Laotian solemnities, 
sometimes drink fermented liquors, accept objects 
directly from the hands of women, and even go to 
cut wood with them. They are shown less respect 
and are also granted more indulgence in tneir 
failings: for fornication, they are expelled from 
the pagoda, sentenced to pay a line, and can then 
marry their accomjilice. In Cambodia, the same 
ollence would entail death or penal servitude for 
life. 
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The Laotians are Buddhists tradition; but 
their most devoted worsiiip is given to the good 
or bad spirits {phi)^ wlio animate all objects and 
beings, aiul preside over all the actions of human 
life, lienee spring innumerable beliefs and rites 
which have nothing in common with Buddhism. 

When a man is buildinff a house in Laos, he must fasten 
flowers, banana-shoots, and snj^ar-canes to the pillars bounding 
the part that is to be the sleeping-apartment, and also put a 
spinning-wheel and some threads of eotton at the pillars beside 
the foot, of the bed, and a reel and some threads of silk at those 
beside its head. Before settling down in his house the proprietor 
invokes the deities with oOerings and scented sticks. When a 
I.Aotiun is going to work a rice-plantation, before be traces the 
first furrow and after he has his buffaloes yoked, he makes 
libations of lustral water, and offers a hen’s egg, a tray of 
sweetmeats, and two betel-pellets to the spirits protecting the 
soil. 

At the transplanting of the rice, he erects a little trestle in 
the middle of his fielcf to serve as an altar; this remains until 
the close of the harvest. On this trestle he lays a boiled (diicken, 
some cakes, and four betel-pellets, and plants seven stems in 
front of it; then, after a libation of alcohol, he invokes the 
deities as follows:* On this propitious day I transplant my 
rice. Make it grow in abundance and full of grain, let it not 
be dried up, let it not wither away as it stands.’ When the 
rice is matured, he decorticates a little of it to offer to the 
deities in order that they may protect the harvest from rodents. 
When the harvest is gathered and the rice put in stacks, the 
Laotian seta up a pole at the top of the stacks, fastening on 
the end of the jvole the seven stems that fiad been planted in 
front of the trestle. A sacrifice is also made to the threshing- 
floor on w'hich the rice has been trodden. Another more solemn 
sacrifice is made before storing the rice in the granary ; the 
phi receive an offering of alcohol, rice, various dishes, and 
cakes, which the invited relatives and friends consume after- 
w’ards, tying their wrists together with cotton threads. 

Like tile Cambodians, the Laotians believe in 
the existence of a water-spirit Nook (cf. Annamese, 
nu'6'c, ‘water’), a huge water-dragon, with a 
human liead according to some, a cock’s or ox’s 
head according to others, wliich watches for all 
who cross the water, makes them fall, paralyzes 
their movements, and, after sucking their blood, 
throws them up on the shore some days after, 
bloodless and lifeless. Even elephants cannot 
resist it unless the elephant-driver himself gives 
them a wound, the blood of which appeases 
the dragon. lk*fore any dangerous voyag<h the 
Laotians sacrilico a live hen or goat to Nook. 
They also sacritice ‘to the boat-lieads,’ or spirits 
of the junks (?/u n^ang). Laotian sailors preserve 
a strict silence; in presence of a cataract or water¬ 
fall : any cry, crack, gunshot, or sound of an 
instrument would oll'end the spirit by appearing 
to rival its voice. 

In the regions of ho, or salt-wells, the business of extracting 
the salt is precedccl every year by a ceremony which brings all 
the salt-inaker.s of the bo together to get permission from the 
tutelary deity to descend into the wells. They sacrifice a pre¬ 
scribed animal—a pig, a tortoise, or a buffalo, acconli/ig to tfie 
year. Besides this, the workers are bound to certain abstin¬ 
ences : they must wear no head-dress, must not put on a head- 
hand, must not protect themselves beneath parasol or umbrella ; 
they must avoid all sexual relations; and, although they may 
move about and work in the bo, they are forbidden, as, indeed, 
is eyer 3 bo<ly, to ‘cut’the bo, i.e. to cross it on foot, in a 
carriage, or on horseback. Any infringement of these rules is 
unished hy a fine of a flask of brandy and an animal of the 
ind sacrificed at the beginning of the year. These offerings 
are given to a woman of the next village who has declared her¬ 
self, according to certain regulations, possessed by the spirit of 
the bo, and who is the incarnation of its divinity. In certain 
districts, if a stran^aT dressed in red or black visits the ho, the 
spirit of the well is deeply offended, and would slop the flow 
of water if it was not appeased by a certain stated sacrifice. 
Because of an analogous belief the metal-workers make an 
annual offering at the beginning of their smelting o))er.ation 3 to 
Phrah Bisnukar ( = Skr. Virivakarman), patron of artisans, of a 
woman’s laiiguti, a hair kerchief, a comb, a bracelet, a boiled 
chicken, some alcohol, candles, and scented sticks. 

Hunters sacrifice to their nooses and their nets. 

As a rule, if they want to be succes.sful they must 
avoid talking among themselves, borrowing from 
each other, holding a pot, or walking over their 
weapons. 

The Laotians not only believe in the spirits of 
natural forces, but they dread ghosts ancl reckon 
amon^ the worst of evil spirits women who have 
died in child-birth, still-born children, and indi¬ 


viduals who have died a vdolent death who have 
been drowned, burned, assassinated, have com- 
mitted suicide, or hav^e been accidentally killed or 

devoured by wild animals. , t i >-11 • 

5. Magic and sorcery.—Like ah Indo-Ciunese, 
the Laotians believe in magic and sorcerers. I hese 
sorcerers may be male (phi k(th) or female (phi 
pop). Their power comes to them by the direct 
or hereditary possession of a spirit, or else by 
initiation into magic. They also believe in tigress- 
women (the sm&r of the Cambodians [see C^AM- 
BODIA, vol. iii. p. 158“]), in spells and love-charms 
(li[>-salve with wax, red jasmine llower), in incan¬ 
tations and amulets. In s[)ite of the wonderful 
gentleness of the race, sorcerers who, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, have incurred the charge of 
witchcraft are sometimes put to death by the 
terrified people. They combine magic and medi¬ 
cine, like nearly all the Indo-Chinese, and, except 
for cerfain harmless and well-known aibnents 
whicii alone are put into the hands of the doctor, 
and cholera and small pox, which are too well 
known to be attributed to the ill-will of an 
individual, all serious or puzzling illnesses are the 
work of witchcraft, and the one thing that they 
require is the intervention of a witch-doctor. 

0. Festivals.—The Laotians are even fonder of 
festivals than of idleness, and they bring to these 
rejoicings the sensual gaiety which is tlieir char¬ 
acteristic. Tile profusion of flowers, sky-rockets, 
and kites is remarkable. We find in Laos all the 
great Buddhist solemnities of Cambodia and Siam : 
New-Year festivals whicli last seven days ; bill- 
festivals; festivals for the ojiening ami closing of 
the ecclesiastical retreat, or vosd ; fiistivals for 
reunion with ancestors ; a festival with great 
regatta.s at the end of the rainy season ; the 
festival of flow'ers which a village oilers to the 
lagodas of another village; the great annual 
estival of the otl'ering of j)rescnts to the lionzes ; 
and the occasional festivals at the ordination of 
bonzes. 

7. Marriage customs.—The relations of the sexes 
before marriage are perhaps the most character¬ 
istic peculiarity of this sensual race. Boys and 
girls as.sociate with absolute freedom ; they w'alk 
together, and provoke each other to poetical 
combat, the foundation of which is a vivacity 
which is witty and licentious rather than senti¬ 
mental. On moonlight nights, along the banks of 
the river, a band of w'omen walk about in the 
evening singing improvised couplets to which a 
band of men, following at a respectful distance, 
reply. The Laotian gdrl is not responsible to any 
one for an account 01 her virginity. Her parents 
and public opinion seem to require no account 
from her, but she is protected by the peng AaAdn, 
‘sale, conviction for the advantage or the house,’ 
a domestic law which requires a settled fine for 
every attempt against her person of w hicli the girl 
complains. In s[)ite of their loose customs, the 
Laotian girls usually marry betw’een the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen. As in Cambodia, marriage 
consists in the request made by intermediaries on 
the part of the youth to the girl’s parents ; the 
regulation betrothal presents; an examination of 
the horoscopes of the future bride and bridegroom 
to see that the projected union is not unfavourable ; 
the official betrothal, which cannot be wilfully 
broken without the penalty of the law ; the dowry, 
or ‘ bride-price,’ provided oy the bridegroom ; and 
the wedding witn the expenses all paid by him. 
The dowry varies, of course, with the station and 
charms of the bride and the means of the suitor, 
but it is not honourable for a man to marry 
without ofiering a dowry for the woman of his 
choice. A marriage often costs the man who 
contracts it from 1200 to 1600 francs. The names 
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and ages of the couple, those of their parents, and 
the money and presents given on the occasion of 
the wedding are put in writing, and this con¬ 
stitutes a sort of marriage contract. The marriage- 
eeremony includes a rich banquet, with oblations 
to ancest ors, the passing of cotton threads over the 
left wrist of the bridegroom and the right wrist of 
the bride, and the drinking of a mouthful of 
alcohol by both of them from the same cup. Next 
day it is repeated identically at the house of 
the bridegroom’s parents. At Luang-Prabang the 
Question of dowry and presents is discussed 
iiirectly by the girl and the young man. The new 
coujde usually live near the girl’s parents, some¬ 
times with them ; in the latter case, the dowry to 
be ^ven by the youth is reduced because of the 
woi^ that the young couple will do. 

Polygamy exists in Laos, but is practised only 
by the wealthy. Divorce is common and easy ; it 
taktis })lace almost always by mutual consent, the 
wife claiming her own ])ersonal belongings and the 
share of the acquisitions after marriage which 
comes to her by right, and the husband not 
interfering unless she unlawfully carries otf every¬ 
thing. Tlie woman has full right to divorce if her 
husband leaves her for three years without news 
of him. 

Adultery, which is rare, is punished by death in 
theory, in practice b}" a fine paid by the wife and 
her lover to the husband. 

8. Disposal of the dead. -The Laotians generally 
burn their dead ; only the poor bury them. Before 
tlie b'rench occ-U])ation women dying in child-birth 
and persons dying a violent death or from an 
internal complaint used to be abandoned on a 
current of water ; but to-day only a pretence of 
this p(*rformance is gone through, and they are 
buried. Cremation takes place some days, or some 
months, or even a whole year after the deatli, 
according to the means of the heirs. In cases of a 
long interval, the corpse is often buried until the 
ajqiointed ceremony; among tlie ricli, it is put in 
a coliin hermetically sealed except for a small 
opening through which a long bamboo tube carries 
the putrid vapours beyond the roof; this coflin is 
placed under a special canopy on a ri(di catafalque, 
and the bonzes .stand round it to pray in turn. 
During the whole time that the cotiin is exposed 
there are friends and relatives in abundance at the 
liouseof the deceased, in holiday garb and provided 
with musical instruments. Lengthy banquets take 

)lace, with dances, songs, games, dramatic per- 
ormances, etc. The guests must, in fact, cheer 
the s})irit of the dead man as much as possible and 
prevent his heirs from abandoning themselves to a 
grief both useless and dangerous. This accounts 
for the very joyous character of Laotian funerals. 
The placing on the pyre and the cremation are 
performed as in Cambodia (see Cambodia, 9 ( 5 )). 
When it is the cremation of an important personage, 
the lire for lighting the pile, which used to be 
provided by the court of Bangkok in the form of 
a tinder-box, comes to-day from Hanoi' from the 
Frencdi Covernor-(ieneral of Indo-China, under 
the form of an electric spark. 

9. Political and administrative organization.— 
Laos was once divided into independent princi¬ 
palities, the most important of which were the 
Kingdom of Vien-chang (now demolished) and the 
kingdom of Luang-Pranang. France has preserved 
these divisions as provinces, each under the control 
of one of her envoys. Each principality, or muong^ 
was administerecl by a cAao, or king, under whom 
came an iipahat^ then a latsahong and a latsahut. 
The title of king has been preserved by the French 
Government only in the single case 01 the king of 
Luang-Prabang, but the wpahatSy latsahong^ and 
Intsaouts have been retained. These dignified 


offices are the privilege of a hereditary nobility, 
who make recruits by election under the control of 
the protecting Power. These functions generally 
pass from fatlier to son. All the other otlices may 
be filled by the common people. As in Cambodia, 
the Laotian functionaries ‘drink the oath water’ 
before entering on the exercise of their duties. 
When a maiuiarin sends a delegate to another 
province, he generally gives him a cane with an 
ivory or copjier handle, which serves him as a 
passport. Judgment in serious afl'airs is admin¬ 
istered in the capital of the muong, or provinces ; 
the decisions may be revised by the chao. Laos is 
regulated by the coties and customs of Vien-chang 
as much as by those of Luang-Prabang. This code 
of laws is clear and wtdl-arrangetl, and evidently 
related to the laws of Cambodia. It is among the 
most lenient of Asia!if codes. The death penalty 
is rare, extenuating circumstances being admitted ; 
e.g.^ theft of food or fniit in case of dire necessity 
is sometimes, according to the necessity, even 
pardoned. The French Power has made only 
slight modifications in the code in order to further 
the ju'ogress of Laos and foster peace in its 
borders. 

Litkratcrr. — E. Aymoiiier, Voyage daiis It Laoi, Paris, 
1896-97 ; J. M. Cuaz, Lexique frati(;aig - laocien, Hongkong. 
1904 ; Dr. Estrade, Dictionnaire tt guide franco-laotieyis^ 
Notes 8ur le Lao?,’ j>)). 310-826), Toulouse, 1896 ; P. Lef^vre- 
Pontalis, Rrcueil de taii^uans laotieriM, Paris, 1899 ; M. A. A. 
Touniier. Notice mr le Lao» fran(;ain^ Hanoi, 1900; P. 
Guignard, Dictionnaire laotien/ran^aie, Paris, 1913. 

Antoine Cabaton. 

LAPPS. — The religious conceptions of the 
Lapps (tome down to us from various periods. 
As in the religions of other Arctic hunting peoples, 
the jirimitive belief w as a worship of the dead ami 
the allied bear-worship. 

I, Worship of the dead.—The Lajtps w'orshinped 
their decea.sed relatives as guardian spirits. They 
believed that those spirits stood in tne closest re¬ 
lation to their surviving kindred and protected 
them and their eliildren from calamities, assisted 
tliem on their hunting and fishing expeditions, 
and watched over their nundeer in the forests. 
Moreover, if for any reason the dead were dis¬ 
satisfied, they could injure their kinsmen— e.g., by 
afllieting them with sickness. Alongside of the 
primitive worship of the dead there might also be 
luund a more developed ancestor-worship, evident 
traces of which appear in sacrifices made by a 
certain family or elan in their special holy place. 
As a result of the dill'erent conditions under w hich 
the Lapj>s lived, the sacrificial places of the family 
or clan were situated on high mountains or on the 
shores or islands of lakes rich in fish. Such holy 
places ijfasse) wer(; recognized hy figures in stone 
or wood {scide). We know little about the shape 
of the wooden figures ; but the stone figures, many 
examples of which have been preserved until the 
present day, are either natural rocks or strangely 
shaped blocks, often in the form of a bird. The 
sagas tell us that the figures had life, and origin¬ 
ally were men turned into stone. In the Lapp 
districts of Bite and Lule, these figures are called 
by a special Swedish name, storjunkare (‘grand 
younkers’). 

In the religion of the Lapps, even in its most 
primitive forms, an element of foreign influence 
can be traced. The belief of the Scandinavian 
Lapps, that tlie dead took up their quarters in the 
mountains, where they had the same occupations 
and lived under the same kind of conditions as in 
their previous life, recalls the concejition of the 
Norsemen, that the dead continued their post¬ 
mortem life w ithin the mountains ; and the belief 
that the dead roamed about at Yule {jotdo-gadze 
= ‘yule train’) under the guidance of Struotta- 
galles (‘the man of Yule’) or Joulo-herra (‘the 
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LonI of Yule’) is Scandinavian. To the spirit 
roaming about at Yule the Lapps offered food ir 
a boat-shaped birch-bark basket wliich was placed 
on a tree. The word S(UDu may also be foreign. In 
the language of the more southerly Lapps it mean 
both a sacred mountain and a subterranean spiri 
living in it. In the latter sense tl>ey spoke also 
of Saiuo-olinai {‘ the saivo man ’) and of Saivo-neida 
(‘ the saivo maid ’). The later conception, that the 
dead dwelt together in one subterranean abode, 
jabnic-aibmo (‘tlie world of the dead’) or mubbc- 
aibmo (‘ the other world ’), under the authority of 
Jahmi-akko \\\v. old woman of the dead’), corre¬ 
sponds to the Scandinavian conception of Hel, in 
the sense botli of the kingdom of the dead and of 
a being ruling there. During the Roman Catholic 
period jabnie-aihrno transfoimed into an inter¬ 
mediate state, from which the dead, according to 
their deeds, proceeded either to radien-nibDio {‘ the 
ruler’s worbl ’), which corresponded to heaven in 
the Christian sense, or to Ruto-aibmo t\\G world 
of Kiito’), where tlie dreaded blue-robed Huto 
reigned and plagued men and beasts with sick¬ 
ness. He was sometimes called Fuodno (‘the Evil 
One’). As an olfering to him it was usual to bury 
a horse, on which he could riile away, an<l by the 
side of the horse the wooden image of a man. 
Some scholars Ijelieve that in Unto tlu^y can re¬ 
cognize Odin, the Scandinavian god of death, who 
was likew’ise clad in blue and nu)unted on a horse. 
In any case the horse, as a victim of sacrilice, 
proves that such an offering cannot be of Lapp 
origin. The kekri or keyri (‘s])ectre,’ ‘ghost’) of 
the Finns has passed over to tin*/coerre or 
of the Russian Laj)ps. 

2 . Bear-worship.—Of all the ceremonies of the 
I^pps perhaps the most interesting is bear-worship, 
svhich comes down from the early hunting stage. 
To the Lapps, as to many other nature-folk, tlie 
object of their hunting was in a certain degree 
sacred. Both in hunting and in fishing the men 
alone took part, and the booty had to be carried 
into the kdta (the everyday tent) by a private door 
{possjo) at the back of the tent. In general they 
had to see that tlie bones were kept and buried, in 
order that the slain animal might come to life 
again. Nothing was of more importance than the 
careful observance of this rule in the case of the 
largest of the forest animals, the bear. Women 
might not be present at the bear-feast; but they 
were permitted to eat bear flesh in the luUay only 
with a splinter of wood, and through a brass ring 
which w'as held in front of the mouth. The men 
alone might consume the heart of the animal [bise 
biergay ‘ the sacred llesh ’). There were all kinds 
of magical hunting usages associated wdth the bear 
ceremonies. It was the custom, <?.</., when the 
hunters came back from the forest, for the wives 
to salute their husbands by spitting the juice of 
chewed alder-bark in their faces, and for a certain 
period after a successful hunt a man was not per¬ 
mitted to have intercourse with his wife. It is 
worth mention that a woman might not drive a 
reindeer that ha<l drawn a bear home from the 
forest, nor might the bear be taken home on a path 
which any woman bad trodden. Of the utmost 
importance, too, was the burial of the bear ; all 
its bones were carefully collected and arranged in 
their natural position in the grave. 

3 . Tutelary spirits.—There is some doubt as 
to whether the tutelary spirits of the Lapps were 
originally Lappish. The forest-spirit among the 
Norse Lapps, to whom attention should first be 
directed, was Leib-ohnai (‘the alder-man’), who 
ruled over all wild animals ; but he was especially 
the tutelary spirit of the bear. To him, among 
other things, oflerings of bows and arrows were 
made. This being was known only in a very re¬ 


stricted region, and he ap)>ears occasionally depicted 
on the Lapp drum in liie shape of a beai liom 
which one may conclude that his origin may be 
assigned to the bear-worship itself. Ihe name 
also points to this conclusion ; for the juice of the 
alder-bark jdayed an important part in the bear¬ 
hunting ceremonies. Gidne reminds us of the 
Scandinavian forest-maiden, a charmingly beauti¬ 
ful creature, who could be recognized by her long 
tail. From the neighbouring lands sjuing also 
Gufitiar (Scandinavian Go{d)vetf.er, ‘good being ) 
and Ulda (Iluldia) of the western Lapps. We can 
compare Virk/f.-((kka {virkci= ' tvnp ) ol theLinnish 
Lapps with P'irff)ika?i?ws of (ho h'inns, and tlie 
Russian Lapps’ I'avaj with lanio of the hinns. 
'I'here is also mention of a female, Tava-ajk [taya 
‘ motlier’). The Russian La])i>s had a spirit, 
Miehfs'chozjin (‘ the master of tlie wood’), who 
shrickoil and misletl })eopIc in tiic forest; he seems 
to hav<* come over from the Russians. A similar 
woodland spirit was Vare-jictle (‘the one who 
lives in the woods’). A female divinity among 
tlie eastern Lapps wius Liwt-chuzjik (‘the reindeer 
guardian ’), who looked after the reindeer while 
they roamed the forests untended during the 
summer. She did not, however, protect them 
from men. Potsadiozjiti (‘the reindeer master’) 
had the .same task of caring for the reindeer. 

The w.itcr-.sjiirit of the .southern Lapps was 
Tshatsc-ohnai (‘the water man’), to wliom oli'er- 
ings were made in order tluit he might not cause 
any damage when men were journeying by water, 
or that be might drive fish into the nets of the 
tishers. A corrcsjxmding spirit among the Russian 
Lapps was Tsha</zi:-jicil<i (‘ tlie one who lives in the 
water’), the sight of whom predicted disaster. A 
female deity in the western Lap}> district was 
Ts/iatsr,-nei(}(t (‘the water nyinjili’), who corre¬ 
sponded to the .Scandinavian (‘ Lady of 

the Sea’); and Tshadzs-itnne (‘ the water mother’) 
of the eastern district, wlio was usually seen sit¬ 
ting on a rock, combing her hair, and who enticed 
peojilo to come to lier, seems to be iilentieal with 
the Russian rusalka. In the sea lived Akkruva 
or Avfruvva (Scandinavian Iloj/'rUy ‘mermaid’), 
who up to the hips had the body of a li.sh and 
above that the body of a girl, and there were 
water-spirits who predicted nii.sfortune, such a.s 
NeJeke (‘nixie’) and Ravgga (Norwegian draug) 
or Tshat sc-ravgga (‘water-spirit’), the spirit of a 
drowned person. The water giant VesseAlurssca 
was borrowed from the Finns. The Lapps called 
the tutelary spirits connected with certain districts 
by a common designation, haldde^ borrowed from 
the Finnish haltia (‘ruling’). 

The home also had a haldde. The Russian 
Lapps gave this sjiirit the names Kybde-jicllc (‘ the 
one who lives in the kdta ’) and Port-chozjin (‘ the 
ma.ster of the kiln ’); the latter, who concsjionded 
to the Russian domovoy^ lived in the house by the 
hearth, and not, like the original Finno-Ugrian 
domestic deities, in the back jiart of the kata ; 
this part was also deemed aacrcii by the Lapps, 
and no woman set foot on it. They spoke or a 
deity living tliere, Possjo-akka (‘ the old woman of 
Possjo’), The Scandinavian J^apps had, in addi¬ 
tion, some borrowed domestic deities, such as Tonto 
(‘the site’) and Smiera-gatto (‘the butter cat,’ 
corresponding to the Scandinavian J5dra, which 
stole butter lor its master). 

4. Nature-gods. —In addition to the deatl and 
the spirits derived from the deceased, the Lapps 
had powerful nature-gods whom they worshipped. 
On the drums of the southern type the sun {Reive) 
occupies a very prominent place. But sun-worship 
was not originally Lappish, as is very evident from 
the oblations made by the Lapps. Like the Scandi¬ 
navians, they ottered white animals to the sun 
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The symbol of the sun for sacrificial purposes was 
a ring. Scandinavian influence can also be traced 
in the mid-summer offering of the Lapps, viz. 
porridge set out in honour of the sun. A per* 
Bonification of the sun was Beive-neida (‘the sun 
maiden ’), and the moon {Afanno), which in winter 
is an important light-giver in Laijland, seems also 
to have been \vorshii)ped. The Yule moon, bisse- 
manno (‘ the holy moon ’), was specially dangerous, 
possibly because the dead were then free to roam. 
When the new moon appeared, people had to avoid 
all noise; the women were not even allowed to 
spin in the kata. A brass ring was placed in the 
chimney for the moon. Attention was also paid 
to kuova-manno (the joy month, February), a l)or- 
rowing from a Scandinavian source. The Northern 
lights— aurora borealis —were regarded as living 
beings ; and these lights were not to bo irritated 
by noises. Among the Russian Lapps there is a 
tradition that the Northern lights are the evil 
spirits of dead men. The thunder was thought to 
be a living being, Dierine^ or Tiermes ; but it is 
uncertain wliether the Lapps made oflerings to him 
before they came in contact with tillers of the 
soil. At a later period the thunder-god was repre¬ 
sented exactly like Thor and w'as calle*d by his 
name, Toragalles (‘old man Thor’) or Torat-uros 
(‘champion Thor’). He was supposed to be an old 
man {Aija) wdio killed goblins with a hammer; 
and his sacrificial symbol was a hammer held 
in his hand. From foreign souri-es also was 
derived the thunder-god’s wife, Akko (‘the old 
woman ’), or, as she is sometimes calhal, Ravdna 
{Rauni of the Finns), to w'hom the rowan-tree was 
sacred ; indeed, in her name may be recognized 
the Icelandic rcynir, ‘ rowan.’ 

Ry the siile of the thunder-god on the Lapp 
drum may also be seen de]>icted another Scandi¬ 
navian deity, viz. the god of fertility, wdiorn the 
Lapps called Vciraldnji-obnai (‘the world man’), 
lie is picturerl with a mattock in his hand, which 
proves, better than anything else, his southern 
origin. When the liapps made offerings to him, 
they fastened to his sacrificial symbol a reindeer 
stag’s genitals, to induce him to increase the rein¬ 
deer herd. In addition to animal sacrifices, they 
oH'ered in his honour agricultural implements, 
mattocks, and spades. All these features of the 
cult point to the Scandinavian Freyr, who w'as 
also called Veraldar-go'^ (‘ the god of the world’). 
At the sacrificial altar.s of Varalden - olmai, a 
‘ w’orld’s pillar,’ blood-besprinkled, was set up, a 
pillar with which he w^as to support the wauld. 
This W'as another borrowing from the Scandi¬ 
navians, and it is seen in their sacred high-scuit 
pillars, and in the sacred pillar {irmuisul) of the 
early Saxons. 

There w'as a third important Scandinavian 
nature-god whom the Laf)ps worshipped, viz. 
Biegga-galles (‘the old man of the wdnd’), or Bjegg- 
olniai (‘the wind man’), w'ho drove out the w'ind 
with a club, and scooped it in again with a shovel 
w hen it had stormed enough. To this deity, who 
was also know n in Finnish Lappinark, they offered, 
among other things, small boats. In the north he 
had a name, Ilmaris, borrowed from the Finnish 
Ilmarinen, one of the heroes of the Kalevala. 
Like the Ilmarinen of the Finns, Bjegg-olmai 
showed features whi(;h were most certainly derived 
from the Scandinavian Njor^r. In like manner the 
Lapp method of conjuring forth wind and storm, 
by undoing three magic knots, is of Scandinavian 
origin. From their agricultural neighbours the 
southern Lapps may have acquired Jisen-olmni 
(‘ the hoar-frost man ’) and Rnna^neida (signifi¬ 
cance of Rana unknown), the former being a frost 
spirit and the latter a goddess of verdure or growth, 
who ruled over the mountains that become green 


earliest in the spring. It is probable that Raz-ajk 
(‘the grass mother^) of the Russian Lapps is of 
later origin, for grass is comparatively uidmportant 
in the keeping of reindeer. 

5 . Other deities and mediators. —The goddess 
of birth was Mader-akka (‘the old woman of the 
earth ’) ; and her three daughters were Sar-akka 
or Sar-€Aine{{von\ sarrat^ which, according to K. B. 
Viklund, means ‘ to cleave sinews a.sunder for 
threads’; (d. the spinning of the Norns), Jiiks- 
akka (‘ the old w'oman of the bow ’), who was 
identical with Stduk-edne (‘ the gun mother ’) ; and 
Uks-akka (‘ the door woman ’). Sar-akka was 
most favoured, for she gave needed aiil at child¬ 
birth and calving. I’he task of J uks-akka was to 
protect the child from falling and hurting itself; 
and with her Lks-akka, who lived under tlie door 
and changed girl children into boys in the mother’s 
womb, was often confounded. All three lived 
under the kdta. 'Die goddesses of birth, who were 
unknown to the eastern Lapps and to whom they 
oll'ered si)inning-wheels and alien sacrilicial animals, 
corresponded to the Scandinavian Norns, just as 
the Lapps’ porrulge feast, which had to be eaten 
by women in chil(l-b(‘d in honour of the goddess, 
corresjionded to the Faroe nornagreytur. During 
the Roman (Catholic period Sar-akka w'as con¬ 
founded with the Virgin iMary, who was frequently 
called Sergve-edne (significance unknow'ii). Two 
strange (‘erenionies dated from the same period, 
viz. Sar-akka baptism and Sar-akka eucharist, 
\\ hicli were simply imitations of the Christian sacra¬ 
ment.s. Roman Catholic tenets can also be re¬ 
cognized in the trinity of the Lajips — Radien- 
attshe (‘the ruler’s father’), Radien-akka (‘the 
ruler’s wife’), and Radicnbardne (‘the ruler’s 
child ’), who are all depicted on the Laj)p drum of 
tlie later periods. It was the duty of A dekes-olmax 
(‘ the holiday man’) to see that the week-end days, 
F'riday, ISaturday, and Sunday, were jiroperly 
observed; and Fasto-olmai (‘the fast-man) had 
to see tliat the fasts were observed. Ailekes- 
oluuii also furthered [irayers presented to the god 
W’hom the Lap[)S called Jubuicl or lb met —a name 
borrowed from the Finnish Juinala. 

The mediators betw’een mankind and the spiritual 
world w'ere noidt^ noite^ nonide (Finnish noita), 
shamans of the same kind as those of the Samoyeds 
and the northern Asiatic folk. Usually they were 
extremely nervous individuals whose characteristic 
troubles pa.sHed ilown from generation to genera¬ 
tion. Yet the natural skill and dexterity had to 
be cultivated by means of an old shaman. 'I'he 
noaide could enter into touch w'ilh the sjurit 
w'orld when in an ecstatic state, a trance, during 
which his soul went to the kingdom of d(Mith in 
order to ask the advice of the dead about such 
things as the cause of tlie sickness of men or 
animals, the prospects of hunting, and so on. 
F’or the purpose ot assisting him, the no(tide had 
one or more tutelary a[)irits {suojc, originally 
‘ shadow,’ ‘ phantom ’), which he could inherit, or 
buy, or obtain as a marriage [portion. Often the 
spirit placed itself at the disposal of the noaide. 
’nds spirit company was called noaide - gaddse 
(‘shaman retiniu!’)—a name which is often given 
to certain animals who helped the shaman during 
his spirit iourney. FYoni the close connexion in 
which such animals stood to their masters, it is 
probable that it was the shaman’s own soul that, 
severed from the body, could put on different 
shapes : as a reindeer {saivo-sarva) it hastened over 
the hills ; as a bird {saivo-lodde) it Hew through 
space ; as a tisli [saivo-gublle) it plunged tlirough 
the subterranean w aters ; and os a snake (saivo- 
gnarms) it undulated on the earth. 

6. The Lapp drum.—As a means of producing 
an ecstatic trance noaide employed yelling, wild 
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dances, and unnatural food and drink, but above 
all an instrument of exaltation, the so-called Lapp 
drum {genre in the south, kobdes in the north). 
There were two distinct types of Lapp drums. 
The riddle-drum had a narrow or broad wooden 
frame bent in a circle, with a tanned reindeer skin 
stretched taut on it. The upper side of the drum 
was provided with a handle. The other type, the 
shell-drum, had a frame resembling an oblong 
shell, with a couple of holes in the bottom by 
whi(di to grasp it. The latter was not nearly so 
large as the former. In order to get the drum to 
sound as loudly as possible, the shaman w'armed 
its surface at the tire before he began to beat it 
w ith tlie drum-stick—a hammer-shaped implement 
elegantly carved from a horn. In order still further 
to increase the sound, the drum was often provided 
with vanous kinds of rattling objects ; and in order 
to liv(m up the shaman's fantasy the Lapps painted 
ligures and signs wdth blood or alder-bark juice on 
the drum-skin. In the later days these ligures 
were multiplied and became a perfect microcosmos, 
re[)resenting the whole range of ideas of the Lapps. 
It is uncertain whether it was the increase of the 
figures or a new' art of divination that had come 
from tlie south with a riddle that had the ellect of 
changing the use of the Lapp drum so that it was 
emiiloyed more as a means of divination than of 
exaltation. A bunch of rings was kept hopping 
about on the drum-skin as the drum-stick rose and 
fell ; and from the movement of the rings on and 
off the different signs the shaman predicted good or 
ill. If the bunch of rings stopped at any symbol of 
a deity, it might be concluded that the god desired 
a gift. The La])p drum was (piite common as an 
implement of divination, and it survived in secret 
in certain districts almost down to our own <lay. 

7 . Sacrifices and offerings.—Sacrifices were 
oflered hy the head of the familvor by the shaman. 
In certain districts in the soul'll of Lappmark the 
saerilicial priest w'ore a special dress : on his back a 
white linen robe, on the left arm a brass ring, and 
on the breast a badge resemliling the riband of an 
order. Wiien he sacrificed to the female divinities, 
he wore a wliite linen cap. He was often bedecked 
with llowers, while a garland was placed on the 
forehead of the victim. This sacnlieial custom 
points to Southern lands. The images of the gods, 
which were set up on special pedestals or altars, 
undoubtedly indicated a Scandinavian influence. 
The Lap[)s anointed their gods with blood and 
grease ; and the wood for the sacrifice, which w’as 
sot lip hy the door, was called luotte - inuorra 
(‘ sa<*i illce wood ’). A fence, made of horns {tjorve- 
grirdi), was placeii round the image. Besides 
reiudeor, whicJi were the proper saerilicial animals, 
the Lajijis, on occasion, when they made sacrifices 
to gods belonging to alien religions, offered horses, 
cattle, slieep, poultry, etc., wliich they bought from 
the natives. In the custom of the Lapps tliat the 
bones of the victim sliould not be broken, except 
to be [ilaced at the disposal of the god with pieces 
of all the more important limbs, we find an ancient 
idea whicli w'as common among the Finno-Ugrian 
peoples, A primitive Finnish sacrificial u.sage had 
also been adopted by the Lapps, viz. the custom of 
strewing green tw igs under the seide, or image of 
the god—spruce in winter, and birch in summer. 
When the shaman lifted the stone, he perceived 
from its weight w'liether the god was favourable or 
not. d'his also w'as the way in which the Sainoyed 
determined the disposition of his hahe. Finally, 
the caution with which w'omen made their w'ay 
past sacred nlaces, and the absence of women from 
all saerilicial feasts, can be traced far back into the 
childhood of the human race. 

Litiraturb. —The most important sourcei of our knowledj^e 
of the relig^ion of the Ijapps are the reports of the inissionarieB 


from the end of the 17th and beginninjf of the 18th centuriee. 
These were published by K. B. Viklund, in Sveiitka Land’ 
sinMen^ Stockholm, 1898-1910, xvii. ; J, Qvig-stad, in Kilde- 
skri/Ur til den Lapvitks inptkologi, Trondhjein, 1903-10, I. and 
ii. ; E. Reuterskidld, in Kallukri/ter till lappamas jnytologi, 
Stockhohii, 1910; andj. Felhnan, In Handlingar och uvpmtser 
ang&ende Finska Lappinarken och Lappame, i.-iii. (Helsing¬ 
fors, 1910-12). Accounts of most of the MSS are found in J. 
Scheffer, Lapponia, lYankfort, 1673 (Knij. ed., Oxford, 1674), 
in the French ed, of which (Paris, 1678) there is an important 
supplement. The account of the I.App8 in Fininark, K. Leem, 
Beskriveis* over Finniarken$ Lapper, Copenhaffen, 1767, has 
E. J. Jessen’s Afhandling om de Norske Finners og Lappert 
hedenake Religion as a supplement, Valuable additional in¬ 
formation on the customs and usages of the Scandinavian Lajips 
is to be found in P. HogTstrom, Beakrifning fgver de til Sveryat-a 
krona lydande Lappmarker, Stockholm, 1747, and in P. 
Fjellstrbra, Kort berattrlse oyn Lapparnaa bjorna-fange^ do, 
1756. Til* reliffion of the Finnish lia])p8 is sketched in J. 
Fellman, Anteckningar undtr rnin vistelse i Lappmarken^ ii, 
(Helsingfors, 1906), The Russian I^apps are described by A. 
Genetz, in W&ritrbuch der koladap])ischen Dialekte, Helsingfors, 
1891 ; N. Charuzin, in Rusakie lo/niri, Moscow, 1890 ; and A. 
Jashtshenko, in Fjeakoljko alov 0 Rjiaakoj Laplandii (- Ktnotjra- 
Jitsheskoe Obozrjenie, xii.), do. 1892. Exhaustive descriptions 
of the mythology of the I.App8 are J. A. Friis, Lappiak mptho- 
logi, eventyr og folketagn, Cnrlstlania, 1871 ; G. von Duben, 
Lappland och Lappame, Stockholm. 1873 ; J. Krohn, Stiomm 
auinin pakanallinen iumalanpalvelua, Helsingfors, 1894 ; and 
A. Holland,/icjf/tnivsws over Finmarkena Amt, ii. (Christiania, 
1906). Of researches may be specified J. Fritzners, ‘ lAppernes 
Iledenskab og trolddomskunst,’ in Norg. Hist. Tidskr. iv. 
(Christiania, 1870) ; A. Olrik, ‘ Nordisk og Utppisk gudsd) rkelse,’ 

‘ Tordenguden og bans Dreng,' and ‘ Sold\rkelse i Norge,’ in 
Danake Studier, Copenhagen, 1905-06; Kaarlo Krohn, * I.<an- 
pische Beitrage zur germanisehen Mythologie,’ in FinniscJi- 
ugriacfu Forachungen, vi. (Helsingfors, 1906); W. v. Unwerth, 
Unteranchungen uber Totenkult u7ui Odinnvarehruna hex 
Nordgennantn und Lappen, Breslau, 1911; E. Reuterskibld, 
De yordiaka Lapparnaa Religion, Stockholm, 19J2; and 
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U. Hoi.mberg. 

LATIN CHURCH.—See Western Church. 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS.—See Mormonism. 

LAUD.—William Laud, Anthhislioj) of Canter¬ 
bury, and chief mini.ster of Charles i., was born, 
according to his diary ( U'orics, iii. [1853] 131), on the 
7th of October 1573, in the town of Beading, liia 
father was a clothier by trade, and in later days 
his ITiritan opponents did not allow him to forget 
the fact that he had not ‘ the good fortune to be 
born a )^entleniari.’ Indeed, bis unexalted origin 
was made the foundation of many lualieioiia and 
exaggerated libels, which sound strangely in our 
ears in these democratic times. Had Laud lived 
under happier auspices, the ability and persistent 
energy with whicli he fought his w'ay stej) by step 
to high position would doubtless have won their 
due meed of praise. Ar it was, lie experiem;ed to 
the full the disadvantages which belong to the lot 
of the novKS homo, and to this circumstance some 
of the harshnesses and defects of his character may 
be traced. 

Laiul went to school at Reading, where he w'on 
the appreciation of ‘ a very severe schoolmaster,’ 
who predicted that one day he would be a great 
man. In 1589, at the age of sixteen, be entered 
8t. John’s College, Oxford, and the following year 
be(;ame a Scholar. In 1593 he was admitted Fellow 
of St. John’s, and a year later he became a Bachelor 
of Arts ; his M.A. degree followed in 1598. In his 
diary he records various ‘great sicknesses’ which 
befell him both in infancy and during his Univer¬ 
sity career. Indeed, throughout his life he was 
seldom free from ill-health for any long period, 
and in liis arduous public life w'e can see an 
instance of the triumph of an indomitable will 
over a weakly constitution. 

At the time that Laud entered Oxford, and for 
iiany years afterwards, Calvinism reigned supreme 
within its walls. The tide of extreme Puritanism 
which had set in after the reign of Queen Mary 
was running deep and strong. If the Puritans 
were in a minority in the country, they were very 
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resolute in holding to their ideals, and for those 
ideals they desired not toleration but mastery. 
They wished to see Episcopacy supplanted by the 
Presbyterian system, and for that end they steadily 
worked within the Church itself. Their objections 
to ceremonies, surplices, and liturgy were only 
steps towards the hoped for institution of the 
Genevan form of discipline as the Anglican stand¬ 
ard. For the time being, it is true, this particular 
hope was in abeyance, and it was mainly as a 
doctrinal system that Calvinism now showed its 
strength. The leaders of the movement w'ere in 
the ranks of the clergy, and the Universities were 
its strongholds. 

To this system Laud soon showed himself a 
strong and dangerous opponent. He belonged to 
the school of Itichard Hooker and Bishoi) Lancelot 
Andrewes, and the pious aspirations ot men like 
George Herbert ana Nicholas Ferrar were very 
precious in his sight. His ideal for the Churcn 
of England was that which in modern times is 
called Anglican. He saw in the English Church 
a great mediating communion, neither Roman on 
the one side nor Genevan on the other, primitive, 
Sci'ij)tural, and Catholic, purged from suj)erstition 
yet reverencing antiquity, loyal to the trutli once 
delivered and yet large-hearted in its welcome to 
new knowledge and fresh thought. Whatever 
grievous mistakes he made in furtherance of this 
ideal, it was to it that he devoted his life ; and, 
after everything is said against Laud that can be 
said, the truth remains that his conception has 
been justified in tlie subsequent history of fhe 
English Church. To him in a large degree is due 
the settling of the character of that Church’s 
system. 

In setting himself against the Calvinism of 
Oxford, however. Laud enter(Ml upon a long and 
one-sided conflict with authoi ity. In an academi¬ 
cal exercise delivered soon after his ordination he 
gave great offence to Abbot, Master of University 
(.’ollege and Vice-Chancellor and afterwards Arch- 
bishoj), by tracing the authority of the Church, 
through the Roman Catholic hierarchy, up to the 
Apostles and the Priniiti\e Church, and an outcry 
was raised later in 1604 when, in his exercises for 
the R.i). degree, he maintained the necessity of 
Episcoj)acy and the doctrine of baptismal regenera¬ 
tion. Two years later J.aud was attacked by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Henry Airy, for publishing ‘popish 
opinions’ in a sermon delivered in the pulpit or St. 
Mary’s. A trial followed in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, from which Laud emerged scot-free. Amidst 
these and similar attacks Laud’s coolness, courage, 
and ability served him in good stead. For a time 
he seemed to stand almost alone. In his own 
words, ‘ it was almost made a heresy for any one 
to be seen in his company, and a misprision of 
heresy to give him a civil salutation as he walked 
the streets’ (Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglictcs, p. 54). 
On one occasion he sat in St. Mary’s and heard 
himself abused for almost an hour together, being 
pointed at as he sat {ib. p. 66). The preacher on 
this occasion was Abbot, brother of the Arch¬ 
bishop, and Divinity Professor, who certainly 
castigated in trenchant style the supposed pa¬ 
pistical leanings of this unruly member of the 
University. 

Yet Laud was not without friends who sym¬ 
pathized with him in his baptism of fire. Bi.shop 
Young of Rochester, who ordained him as deacon 
in 1600 and priest in 1601, praised his study of the 
Fathers, Councils, and the ecclesiastical historians, 
and declared that, if he lived, he would be ‘an 
instrument of restoring the Church from the 
narrow and private principles of niodern times’ 
(Mozley, Hist, and Ttieol. Essavs’^y i. 116). Rapid 
preferment fell to his lot. He became chaplain to 
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the Earl of Devonshire in 1603, and in 1607 be 
was made Vicar of Stanford in Northamptonshire. 
The following year the advowson of N. Kilworth 
in Leicestershire was given to him, and he took 
his degree of D.D., and became chaplain to Bishop 
Neile of Rochester. His first sermon before King 
James was preached in 1609, and shortly after¬ 
wards he was appointed to the charge of West 
Tilbury in Essex. Cuxton in Kent next fell to his 
care in 1610, but a few months later he left it to 
take charge of Norton. The same year the Pre¬ 
sidentship of St. John’s College became vacant, 
and Laud became a candidate. Naturally the 
whole strength of the Puritan party was put 
forth to prevent his ap[)ointment. Abbot, the 
Archbishop-Elect, and Lord Chancellor Ellesmere 
being indefatigable in their efforts. Yet, although 
Laud was disa})led by sickness, and unable per¬ 
sonally to take part in the contest, he was elected. 
An appeal was made to the Crown, which James 
in person disposed of by declaring Laud President 
of St. John’s. 

As head of a College, Laud was in his proper 
element, and his ruh^ seems to have been a nappy 
and beneficent one. In dealing with those Fellows 
of the College who had Avorked against him ho 
shoAved a proper spirit of conciliation. As a patron 
of literature and sound learning he Avas wholly 
adrnir.abic, and his love of order and discipline 
found congenial scone in dealing Avith academic 
life and affairs. Wiicn he became Chancellor of 
the University in 1630, his opi)()rtunitics foi use¬ 
fulness in this direction Avere much widened, and 
ho used them to the full. The reforms which ho 
instituted resulted in a large increase of students 
and in greater efficiency of teaching, and theii 
effect remained long after Laud Avas dead. 

It may be convenient heie to summarize in 
anticipation the valuable results of Laud’s con¬ 
nexion Avith Oxford. The codification of the 
University Statutes was perhaps his most im¬ 
portant work, and his code still remains as the 
oasis of the Statute-book of the University. 
Among its provisions Avere the institution of 
public examinations for University degrees, the 
revival of the Ckillege system with its moral and 
religious discipline and the academical dress, and 
an improved method of electing proctors. Laud’s 
benefactions to the University were many and 
important. He founded the Laudian Professor¬ 
ship of Arabic, increased the endowment of the 
Hebrew Chair, and similarly augmented the emolu¬ 
ments of the Public Orator. He befriended foreign 
scholars like Gerhard Vossius, and helped to pro¬ 
mote native men of learning like Jeremy Taylor, 
Selden, Lindsell, and Bedell. In 1633 Laud pro¬ 
cured a royal patent for the foundation of the 
University Press—an institution in which he took 
the greatest interest. His munilicence towards 
the then recently founded Bodleian Library was 
also great. He presented to this institution over 
1300 MSS in various languages, besides a collec¬ 
tion of coins, and built an extra wing to accom¬ 
modate his gifts. His claim that no Chancellor 
had ever loved the University as he is well borne 
out by the record of his services and his fjifts, 
and, when it is remembered that his educational 
work was carried out in the intervals of his 
ecclesiastical and political labours as Archbishop 
and Prime Minister, it seems all the more remark¬ 
able. Mention should also be made of the fact 
that, as Chancellor of Dublin University, Laud 
provided a Charter and Code for Trinity College, 
one of the features of the latter being the pro¬ 
vision that the fellowships, originally of seven 
years’ duration, should be tenable for life. The 
Colleges of Eton and Winchester also came within 
the Archbishop’s care as visitor, and we find him 
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providing statutes for the Cathedral School o: 
Canterbury. To the town of Reading and to 
the grammar-school where his instruction began 
he was a generous benefactor, and to his own 
College of St. John’s he gave a new quadrangle 
and valuable presents of books. 

One turns with less satisfaction to the record of 
Laud's career in the larger field of politics and 
ecclesiastical statesmanship. The problems of a 
kingdom cannot be handled in the same way as 
those of a College or a University, and Laud 
had all the defects of a purely academic char¬ 
acter. lie was lacking in that instinctive sym¬ 
pathy which enables the true statesman to grasp 
the conditions, unfavourable as w'ell as favourable, 
under which his work has to be done. He did 
not realize the enormous power which prejudice 
plays in public opinion, and his bent was to treat 
men as a schoolmaster treats children. He was 
often hasty and severe. Harassed by his own 
love for details, he often failed to distinguish 
between the important and the trivial. Hie 
rodigious activity outran his strength, and, as 
e grew older, his temper became more uncertain 
and his attitude more arbitrary. As a Church 
ruler he presented himself more in the light of 
an official than of a Father-in-God, and as a states¬ 
man he wajB more inclined to rely upon force than 
upon influence. In holding high secular office in 
the State, and in promoting Juxon in England 
and Snottiawoode in Scotland to similar prefer¬ 
ment, tie ran counter to the public feeling of the 
country since the Reformation ; and in becoming 
an agent of the despotic Government of Charles I. 
he involved the Cnurch in a struggle with the 
growing power in the nation, and to all intents 
and purposes made the Church a department of 
the State. 

Yet, with all his faults and mistakes, Laud has 
been hardly dealt with in the past. The picture 
of the monster drawn by Macaulay and the per¬ 
petrators of the great Whig legend does not 
corres[)ond with tne ascertained facts. S. R. 
Gardiner in his History of England has shown 
how to treat the man and his times in an impartial 
manner. And no one can read Laud’s Devotions, 
with their unfailing note of penitence and of per¬ 
sonal piety, without realizing that their writer 
was a man who strove conscientiously according 
to his light to serve his Church and Ids country. 
His diary, too, with its record of anxiety and dis¬ 
appointment, and its curious revelation of the 
writer’s belief in dreams and omens, throws a very 
human light upon his brilliant but hazardous public 
career. 

Laud’s progress at Court was slow but sure. He 
became King’s Chaplain soon after his election to 
the Presidency of iSt. John’s, and, as time went 
on, further ecclesiastical preferments fell to his 
lot. In 1614 he received the prebend of Bugden, 
in 1615 he became Archdeacon of Huntingdon, and 
the year after Dean of Gloucester. At Gloucester 
he soon showed what his views were as to the 
externals of Church worship. Among other things 
he removed the Communion table from the centre 
of the choir to its old position at the east end. 
The Bishop of the Diocese was greatly ofl'ended at 
the innovation, and is said never to have entered 
the Cathedral again. In 1616 Laud was in the 
King’s train during his visit to Scotland, and gave 
offence to Scottish susceptibilities by wearinj^ a 
surplice at a funeral. Three years later King 
James offered Laud the Bishopric of St. David’s, 
stipulating that he might continue to hold the 
Presidentship of St. John’s. To this condition, 
however. Laud would not consent, and he resigned 
the headship of the College on the day before 
his consecration as Bishop. In 1622 there took 


place, at the command of the King, the famous 
controversy with the Jesuit Percy or Fisher, 
who had influenced, among others, the Countess 
of Buckingham, mother of George Villiers, the 
King’s favourite. In the earlier stages of the con¬ 
ference, Francis White, afterwards Ilishop of Ely, 
was the English champion, but after two meetingB 
Laud was called in. Although he had not ‘ the 
full time of four and twenty hours to bethink him¬ 
self’ (J. Dowden, Paddock Lectures, p. 115), his 
learning and acuteness stood him in good stead. 
Denying that there is Scriptural or primitive war¬ 
rant for an infallible pope, he proceeded to deal 
with Roman errors. Yet he conceded that Rome 
with its errors is a true Church, but not the true 
Church. Against the exclusive claims of Rome he 
appealed to the authority of a general Council, and 
to the witness of Scripture. The English Church 
as reformed, he declared, is also a true Church, 
holding the Catholic doctrines of Baptism and the 
Eucharist. In the Eucharist Laud saw a three¬ 
fold sacrifice: (1) the memorial of the sacrifice of 
Calvary, (2) the sacrifice of praise and thanks¬ 
giving, (3) the sacrifice of ourselves, our souls and 
bodies. 

One result of this controversy was the beginning 
of a close friendship and intimacy between Laua 
and Buckingham. Whatever may be said as to the 
strangeness of such an alliance, its sincerity was 
unquestionable. Laud became the confessor of the 
Court favourite, and undoubtedly exercised a real 
religious influence over him. In matters political 
also he was Buckingham’s devoted ally, helping 
him with his advice and influence in times of 
trouble, and working to maintain his influence at 
Court. In 1625 King James died, and a new era 
of influence opened up for Laud. Charles gave 
him a fullness of confidence which his father had 
withheld. A schedule of the clergy was prepared 
by him at Buckingham's request, and laid before 
the King. Each name was marked 0 or P, the 
orthodox being listed for promotion, W'hile the 
Puritans were to be left out in the cold. We find 
him defending Richard Montague against the Par- 
iament’s wrath incurred by his pamphlet against 
Jalvinism, assisting Buckingham in his defence, 
ind preaching up the King’s prerogative before 
ffiarles’s second Parliament. In 1626 he became 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and two years later, 
shortly before the assassination of Buckingham, 
he became Bishop of London. Buckingham’s 
death opened the way still further to Laud’s promo- 
ion, and he became the chief adviser of the king, 
n 1633 he was translated to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury, and became, under Charles, all- 
powerful in Church and State. In his diary 
(Works, iii. 219) he relates that the month before 
he became Archbishop he was twice approached by 
an emissar}' of Rome with the ofler of a Cardinabs 
lat. Whatever may be thought of the sincerity 
)f this ofler, it had no effect upon Laud, who was 
horoughly convinced of the strength of the Angli¬ 
can position. 

The character of Laud’s administration in Church 
and State has already been briefly described. In 
matters ecclesiastical he put the care of outward 
things in the forefront, botn because he believed that 
worship is the best form of teaching, and because he 
desired that Rome should not point the finger at 
Anglican slovenliness. He enforced uniformity of 
practice, and yet was willing to allow large liberty 
)f thought. As a statesman he has incurred the 
)dium of the severities practised hy the Star 
Jhamber and the Court of High Commission. 
But it must at least be rememoered that the 
humanitarian sentiments of the present day did 
not exist in Laud’s time, and that the cruelties of 
-he Commonwealth far exceeded anything that 
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can justly be laid to his charge. He was not re¬ 
vengeful, and often treated his fallen enemies with 
private kindness. He was kind to tlie poor, and 
strove in various ways for social betterment. 

Laud’s connexion with Scotland was a fateful 
one. He had accompanied King James in his visit 
to that country as Dean of Gloucester, and again 
in 1633, as Bishop of London, he was one of the 
companions of Charles I. in a visit that produced 
an unfavourable impression among the Scots. The 
climax came in 1637, when the attempt to introduce 
the Prayer Book known as ‘Laud’s Liturgy’ led 
to ecclesiastical and political revolution in l)oth 
countries. In spite of its name, however, the 
Prayer Book was in the main the work of two 
Scottish Bishops, Maxwell of Ross and Wedder- 
burn of Dunblane, Laud’s share being confined to 
)relimiriary suggestion and subsequent revision. 
h)th Charles and Laud, indeed, had wished the 
English book then in use to be adopted in Scot¬ 
land, but gave way in the face of the patriotic 
representations of the Scottish Bishops. The real 
oflence of the book lay in the arbitrary method of 
its introduction, regarded os the culmination of a 
series of despotic acts. 

Laud met his fall with pathetic dignity, and 
bore his long imprisonment with all its trials very 
patiently. On 18th December 1640 he was im¬ 
peached by Parliament, and the following March 
lie was imprisoned in the Tower. His friend and 
colleague Stratford was executed on 12th May, and 
the Archbishop fainted at the window of his cell 
when attempting to give him his blessing on the 
way to the scatfold. In May 1643 Prynne was 
commissioned to rifle his papers, and to seize his 
diary, a mutilated edition of which was shortly 
afterwards published. His trial for high treason 
began on 12 th March 1644. Laud showed the 
same coolness and ability in defending himself 
that he had exhibited many years ap;o in the 
Court of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and the 
rosecution failed. But his enemies were not to 
e baulked of their prey, and a special bill of 
attainder was passed by Parliament. On 10 th 
January 1645 tne Archbishop paid for his policy 
and his mistakes with his life. He was executed 
on Tower Hill in the presence of a large multitude, 
declaring that he had always belonged, in heart 
and soul, to the Church of England, and that he 
had never endeavoured the subversion either of 
law or of religion. His body was deposited in the 
chancel of the neighbouring Church of All Hallows, 
Barking, whence it was removed in 1663 to St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 

Litkrature. —(Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology), 
7 vola., Oxford, 1847-00 ; J. B. Mozley, Historical and Theo¬ 
logical Essays'^, London, 1884, Essay on ‘ Ljiud ’ ; Lives bv 
A. C- Benson, do. 1887; W. H. Hutton, do, 1896; C. H. 
Sirapkinson, do. 1894; Archbishop Laud Commemoration, ed. 
W. E. Collins, do. 1895 ; Peter Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicns, 
do. 1608; S. R. Gardiner, History of England, 10 vols., do. 
1883-84 ; John Dowden, Paddock Lectures, do. 1897, 

A. Mitchell. 

LAUGHTER. —When we seek to assign to 
laughter a place and a function in social life, it 
is clear that we have in view the laughter of em¬ 
bodied persons. Even when ‘ the joyful roar to 
the benefit of the lungs’ has undergone reT)ression 
and refinement under the touch of civilization, 
there remains a more chastened expression wliich 
may lie seen if not heard, and without whi(4i a 
fellowship in feeling is incommunicable. There 
is, indeed, when refinement and repression have 
reached their limit, a hidden and silent laughter 
of the mind which might be enjoyed by a disem¬ 
bodied spirit—though even here for embodied mor¬ 
tals there are, no doubt, more subtle physiological 
effects which, by purely inward reverberation, give 
heightened tone to the enjoyment. But such 


silent and unexpressed laughter has, on one side 
at least, lost touch with social life. Apart from 
some form of telepathic influence, it can call forth 
no echo in others. It may bring to the individual 
an access of glee—a touch of ‘ sudden glory ’ ; it 
remains, however, unshared ; there can be none 
of that beneficent contagiousness which, through 
the interaction of suggestion, imitation, and sym¬ 
pathy, gives one form of social value to laughter— 
a real value, though in its more primitive stages 
it may as yet afford little evidence of that progress 
in the art of good manners which, according to 
Bergson, it is its function to promote. 

On its physical and expressive side, then, laugh¬ 
ter is, among other things, a means of inter¬ 
communication, though it may not be consciously 
employed to that end. Like other such means, 
it implies as a basis a common mode of expression, 
inherited or acouired ; and, in large measure in 
co-operation witli language, it affords to others an 
index of tlie presence of a specific and probably 
indefinable mode of affective Uino which accom¬ 
panies man’s outlook on his fellows. For amid 
much divergence of opinion as to the essential 
characteristics of that which is provocative of 
laughter, there seems to be fairly general agree¬ 
ment that it is tlie situations of, or in close relation 
to, human life that afford the natural objective of 
laughter w hen it comes to maturity. On the one 
hand, therefore, there is the physical laugh which 
invites others to join in the social chorus ; on the 
other hand, the laughable, which is a property of 
some sort that characterizes a social situation ; 
and betw'ecn them stands laughter, in the sense in 
wliich the word will here be used, as that which 
subtly yet distinctively qualities some one’s consci¬ 
ousness. 

Of the laugh and the smile as bodily expres¬ 
sions little need be said. It is probable that for 
both there are hereditary foundations, and that 
the behaviour involved is, in the narrow’er and 
biological sense, instinctive. But whether the 
smile is, in the infant, an expression of satiety, 
and whether the laugh is at the outset the reflex 
outcome of physical tickling; how far they are 
quite independent modes of response, or how far 
they have common factors; whether they have 
in them.selves some element of survival value, 
or whether the muscles concerned are, from the 
habits of our race, the readiest and therefore tlie 
first to receive an overflow of ‘nervous energy’; 
how the facial, vocal, and respiratory co-ordina¬ 
tions are brouglit about, and wdiy they should 
come to be an expression of specific and somewhat 
varying mental states -these are matters beyond 
our present concern. They are questions of genetic 
origin which we can afl'ord to pass by. It is to 
laughter and the laughable that we must restrict 
our attention, merely noting that the nervous 
laugh, the irritable laugh, the laugh of bitter 
scorn, though the same organic mechanism of re¬ 
sponse is employed, do not seem to express tlie 
sunny laughter of the mind. The laughter of the 
Bible is nearly always an expression of scorn and 
not of mirth (see, however, Ps 126‘ and Job 8^^). 
Genial laughter and the laughable are in correl¬ 
ative relationship; at all events the laughable 
inevitably implies some one who does or might 
laugh thereat. If we add tliat laughter also im¬ 
plies something which is laughed at (which will 
exclude the laugh as an expression of pure joy and 
lightness of heart), the symmetry of the correla¬ 
tion will bo preserved. But a good deal depends 
upon whether the laugher is regarded as a rela¬ 
tively detached and disinterested sjtectator or is 
looked upon as eminently self-centred in his out¬ 
look. Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the incongruous 
involves the assumption of the former attitude ; 
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Hobbes’s ‘sudden glory’ sliows an emphasis on 
the latter. . ^ , 

Alen experience the passion of sudden j^lory ‘either by soim 
sudden act of their own, tiiat pleaseth them ; or by the appre 
hension of some deformed tdnn^ in another, i)V comparison 
whereof they suddenly apjdaud thcinselvea. And it is iiicidenr 
most to them, that are conscious of the fewest abilities in them 
selves ; who are forced to keep themselves in their own favour, 
by observing" the imperfections of other men ’ (Leviathan, pt- 1. 
ch. vi.). 

The stress in Hobbes is on the sudden conception 
of some erninency in ourselves by comparison with 
the inferiority of others or with our own formerly. 
So self-centred is this form of laughter that the 
correlative laughable almost fades out of view, 
though the inferiority of others is presumably in 
some degree ridiculous. As a factor m a fiarticiilar 
typo of laughter, this exultation over others and 
the accompanying self-exaltation may he accepted; 
as a comprehensive theory of hiuyhter, it can hardly 
pass muster. Not all exultation over inferiors is 
of the order of lauf^hter; not all laughter is of the 
order of self-exaibation. 

In ScJiojieiihauer s doctrine of the incongruou: 
the self-centred attitude is relatively iinimjxirtant, 
His is predominantly a doctrine of the laughable 
though this must, of eouise, be apprehended as 
siieb, 

‘ The cause of laujfhter in every case is simply the sadder: 
porco(ition of the itjcung:ruif,y between a concept and the real 
objects which have been thouitht through it in some relation' 
(7'he lyortdas li’itt and Idee, tr. Haldane and Kemp, i. 70). 

There is an element of the unexjiected or of 
expectation baulked. A situation, presented or 
described, diverges from tlie course of its (.mstom 
ary development, or we are .swiftly transferred 
into the midst of a somewhat dill'erent situation. 
Hut not all incongruity is Jaiigliable. The situa¬ 
tions of social life teem with incongruities; and 
many of them are provocative of sighs and tears 
rather than laughter and smiles. Sjiencer, there¬ 
fore, disti/igiiislied between ascending and descend¬ 
ing iric.ongruity. 

‘ Lauglitcr naturally results only when consciousness is 
unawares transferred from great things to small—only when 
there is what we call a descending incongruity’ (‘ i’hysiology of 
Laughter,’i. 'iub). 

In accordance with his physiological interpreta¬ 
tion, the prior condition involves a volume of 
brain-excitement whicli, on tlie sudden descent, is 
too great for the occasion, and overflows, through 
habitual chaiiucls, into the smaller muscles the 
smile or the larger muscles of the hearty laugh. 
Hut, unless, in line with the well-known thesis 
of W. James and C. Hange, the bodily laugh 
begets the laughter of the mind, the mental aflec- 
tion itself is not thus explained. The descending 
incongruity is translated into physiological terms ; 
but we are left with that as determining the 
laughter and the laugh. No doubt it is applicable 
in many cases; but whether descent is in all cases 
necessary is, to say the least of it, doubtful. A 
man’s hat on a child’s head, and a child’s bat on 
a man’s hea<l, may both make us laugh. Is this 
because in tlie one case we come down from the 
noble hat to the ridiculous child, and in the other 
from the dignity of the man to his absurd head- 
gear? Or is there in each case a descent from the 
normal to the abnormal (cf. J. Sully, Essay on 
Laughter, p. 9f.)? 

Bergson reduces all forms of descending incon¬ 
gruity to one, and traces the genesis of laughter 
to the perception of some intrusion of a mechanical 
mode of action or gesture into a situation which 
should develop on the higher vital piano. For 
him there can be no descent more serious than 
that from life to mechanism. One would suppose 
that 80 fatal a fall would move Bergson to tears. 

But he suppres.ses these deeper emotions, and 
even insists that ‘ absence of feeling’ is the usual 
accompaniment of laughter. One must look upon 


life as a disinterested spectator. To produce the 
whole of its ollect, the comic demands something 
like a momentary anesthesia of the lieait. Its 
appeal is to intelligence pure and simple. In- 
ditlerence is its natural environment, for laughter 
has no greater foe than emotion. Under these 
conditions the attitudes, gestures, and movements 
of the human body are laugliable in exact prmer- 
tion as that body reminds us of a mere machine. 
What is e.s.seiitiaJV laughable is that which is done 
automatically. Kigidity,. automatism, absent- 
mindedness, and iinsociability are all inextricably 
entwined; and all serve as ingredients to the 
making up of the comic in character, oiich is liis 
main thesis(H. Bergson, Laughter, Eng. tr., pp. 4, 
5, 29, 1J9, 147). Blit, whereas for the most part 
serious discussions of the comic are dull enough, 
save for the welcome jokes and anecdotes 'wbicli 
one enjoys all the more if one forgets all al>out the 
princiides which they are supposed to illustrate, 
Bergson’s book on Laughter is worthy to be placed 
on the same shelf as Meredith’s Essay on Comedy. 

In both tliere is real distinction in matter and 
stylo. In both Mie .sympathy of the artist is 
combined with philosoi)]iic insight. In botli one 
is perhaps imjire.ssed by the inadequacy of any 
s('ientilie formulation to hold in the bondage of 
clearly defined concepts the elusive spirit of laugh- 

i.„_ _i. ....Llrv 


ter. (}no cannot but h^el that Bergson’s wide 
outlook on the laughable in life and in comedy 
overleap.s the constraints of his theory. 

He tells us that laughter i.s begotten of real life 
and akin to art. It is in the selective products of 
ait that the thoughtful laughter of the mind 
reaches its fullc.st development. If, as he urges, 
there may be comic elements alike in situations, 
in words, and in character, the business of the 
artistic (‘K^ator of the laughable is to combine all 
these ehmients into one synthesis which shall be 
irovocative of laughter at its highest pitch of 
climunent. ^Vilty dialogmg good in itself, must 
allbrd also a revelation ot the eomie in character, 
and must be organic to laughable situations pre- 
s(mted. But bow many and varied are the factors ; 

ow subtle is the liarmonious synthesis ! Here one 
sees i>ort)ayed the sudden glory of exultation, but. 
’t is not the symp.ithetic siiurirjg of that alone 
Jiat produces the thoughtful laugh. Or one may 
see cases of Kant’s tense ex}*cctation evaporating 
n the void ; but that does not cover the whole 
(round. There is, no doubt, much incongruity, 
not always descending ; but episodic incongruity 
H subject to underlying congruity. We pass 
ightly from one universe of regard to another; 
but they are related, and <)ach illuminates the 
other, ^riiis is seen in detail, and gives piquancy 
to the play upon word.s. If the after-dinner orator 
explains his success as duo to his adojition of the 
-principle that, if he does not strike oil in three 
ninutes, he stops boring, two universes of dis- 
:ourse are related, and a sudden laughter-span 
iridges the interval between them. The incongru- 
us implies some measure of separation, and there 
must bo the subtle integration of some perceived 
!ongruity to produce the synthetic whole which 
-he artistry of the comic seeks to attain. There 
8 often, no doubt, some element of the mechanical, 
n a rather strained interpretation ; but, notwith- 
tanding Bergson’s brilliant advocacy of a theory 
dictated by his philosophy, one feels that it is the 
'ree life of comedy rather than its occasional lapse 
nto constrained mechanism that enshrines the true 
pirit of laughter. How many and ^ried are the 
lonstitutive factors of the laughable the sym- 
athetic artist probably realizes better than the 
analytic man of science. And it is questionable 
whether the total exclusion of emotion (by which 
we must understand that which is in ailective 
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antithesis to the laughing mood) is characteristic 
of the ^st comedy. If, as is generally held, 
humour is a blend of the playful and the serious, 
owing its timbre to overtones of something akin to 
pity, then, so far as humour is an ingredient of 
comedy, emotion is present. We have ‘the richer 
laugh of heart and mind in one.’ Meredith says 
that the humorist of high order has an embrace of 
contrasts beyond the reach of the comic poet. But 
this very contrast serves to enhance the richness 
of laughter, and characterizes the higher comedy 
as distinguished from farce ; for ‘ the test of true 
comedy is that it shall awaken thoughtful laugh¬ 
ter ’ (G. Meredith, Essay on Comedy^ pp. 83, 85). 

It is not the primary business or comedy to 
correct men’s manners, d'liat is one of the func¬ 
tions of laughter in social life ; but it is introduced 
into comedy only as an ideal representation of that 
life. This disciplinary function of laugliter is 
regarded by Bergson as the mark of its social 
utility {o}). cit. p]). 17, 170, 197 f.). liaughter is 
above all a corrective. By laughter, which would 
fail in its object if it bore the stamp of sympathy 
or kindness, society avenges itself for the liberties 
taken witli it. Its function is to intimidate by 
humiliating. Ridicule, we may say, is the whij) 
with which society corrects the smaller faults of 
its children, and satire is tlui lash which is apjdied 
to corjiorate abuses wdien they have been st ripped 
bare of tlndr fine garments. In i)oth tlnue is 
something of self-centred su[)eriority, even when 
it is felt to be the superiority of society embodied 
in the srniter. But, though the derisive smile or 
the scornful laugh may l>e tlune, it is not an 
expression of the true spirit of laughter, which is 
happy and genial. It is rather the lineal desciuid- 
ant of the exultant laugh of the savage over his 
vanfjuished foe. And it not infrequently fails in 
attaining its end, while the kindly good-humoured 
laugh has far greater eflicacy in correcting the 
manners of boys and men. 

It is (lucstionable, however, whether this form of 
social utility is that which has given to laughter 


its chief evolutionary value in social life. This is 
rather a secondary utility like that of the insect’s 
sting, which is derived from an organ of dift’erent 
ancestral value. There is a more genial form of 
utility. According to W. McDougall, laughter 
has been evolved in man as an antidote to sym¬ 
pathy with suffering [Erit. Assoc., 1913, reported 
in Nature, xcii. [1914^. He contends that laugh¬ 
ter arises only in situations which are mildly 
unpleasant except in so far as they are redeemed 
by laughter itself; or in presence of those things 
which would excite a feeble degree of sympathetic 
pain if we did not actually laugh at them. But 
are these conditions universal ? Is the comic situa¬ 
tion, or the joke, at which we laugh, always in 
some degree painful? Should we not substitute 
‘sometimes’ for ‘always’? There is, however, 
probably an element of truth (if not the whole 
truth) in the vi(*w that laughter is a protective 
r<;action which shiehls us from the depressing 
influence of the. shortcomings of our fellow-men— 
even >H‘n they j(*st. As pity softtms the primitive 
callousness of laughter, so does hiughter in turn 
relieve us from tlui depression which stupidity, for 
cxauiph), engenders. And it may have a wider 
iuduenco. 

ll'jw :nany men iti our highly civilized communities to-day 
lua', have learned to keep tiieir heads above water by the 
pra tii'e of laughter, no one knows’ (Sully, Esmy on 

LaH<ihUr, p. 408). 

In any case, ‘ he wlio produces a laugh of pure 
giadnoHH brightens the world for those who hear 
him’ (Sully, op. cit. p. 417). Laughter is a tonic 
which braces both l) 0 (ly and mind, and thus benefits 
both the individual and society. 

LiTKRATirRK.—Thomas Hobbes, jiianan Nature., Ivondon, 
1650, The /yeviathan, do. 1651 ; A. Schopenhauer, Dis Welt 
als Willennd \’()rstellu7i<j, Lemzig, 1819, tr. Ji. h. Haldane and 
J. Koinp, London, 1883-80; H. Spencer, ‘’J'lu' PhyHiolojry of 
LnuKhtor,’ Mannillan’e Magazine, March, i860, reprinted in 
LVfii//.<?, i. (ly<)ndot), 1888); Oeorj^e Meredith, ‘An I'lwRay on 
(loruedy,' Neio Quarterly Magazine, April, 1877, reprinted in 
book form ; H. Berg.son, Le Hire, Pans, UHiO, tr. C. Hrereton 
and F. Rothwcll, Londori, 1911; James Sully, An Easay on 
Laughter, do. 1902, and references to lit( raiure thcr(‘. 

0. J.LOYD Morgan. 


LAW, 


Natural (R. Eucken), p. 805. 

Primitive (E. S. Hartland), p. 807. 

American (L. 11. Gray), p. 814. 

Babylonian (C. H. W. Johns), p. 817. 

Biblical- 

Old Testament (C. E. Kent), p. 823. 

New Testament (A. Men/ies), p. 824. 

Buddhist {'V. W. Riivs Davids), p. 827. 

Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 828. 

Chinese (Chao-Chu Wu), p. 830. 

Christian— 

Western (A. Eortescue), p. 832. 

LAW (Natural).—The idea of ‘law’ has a long 
and varied history. It has passed through import¬ 
ant changes, and has occasioned manifold disputes. 
It took its rise as something relating to human 
society, and was then extended to external nature 
and the universe, whence, after undergoing a pecu¬ 
liar metamorphosis, it was brought back to the 
sphere of its origin, in order to shed light upon 
human life and action. 

I. The development of the idea of natural law. 

—The development of the concept began in the 
ancient world, but it was not until the modern 
epoch that ‘ law ’ came to occupy a central position 
in all scientific procedure. The expression ‘law of 
nature,’^ which formed a theme of great interest in 

1 The hi*torical origin of the phrase ‘law of nature’ Is dis¬ 
cussed by E. Zeller. ‘ Cber Begriff und Begnindung der sitt- 


Christian— 

Eastern (A. Forte.scue), p. 838. 

Anglican (A. J. Maclean), p. 840. 

Egyptian (E. Ll. Griffith), p. 840. 

Greek (P. Vinocradoff), p. 847. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 850. 

Iranian (L. C. Casartelli), p. 853. 

Japanese (T. Nakajima), p. 854. 

Jewish (P. Pkrles), p. 855. 

Muhammadan ( Ph. vV. Juynboll), p. 858. 

Roman (G. Wissowa), p. 883. 

Teutonic and Slavic (O. Schrader), p. 887. 

the cla.ssical age of Greece, was originally used 
with reference, not to the external world, but to 
human nature itself. It denoted the unwritten as 
contrasted with the written law. This unwritten 
law, however, was at first simply equivalent to 
traditional usage and custom, and it was only later 
that it came to be taken in the sense of a law written 
by the deity in the human heart. The term ‘ law 
or nature,’ in its modern acceptation, is seldom 

lichen Oesetze,’ reprint from ABAW, 1888, and with signal 
caution and thoroughness by R. Hirzel, ‘'AypaAos N6 /ulo?,’ in 
ASG, philol.-histor. Klasse, xx. [1900). According to Hirzel, 
aypa«/)oe lopos primarily meant traditional usage and ciuatom, 
and retained this sense throughout the ancient period ; from 
the time of Thucydides, however, it came to bear another 
meaning as well, viz. that of the divine law written in the 
heart. Cf. also Hlrzel's still more exhaustive work, Themis, 
Dike und VerwandUs, Leipzig, 1907, pp. 886-411. 
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used by Plato and Aristotle ; ^ it was especially 
among the Stoics that it took a more prominent 
place, and here the idea of divine laws led to that 
of natural laws. The exi)ression ‘ natural law ’ was 
first brought into general usage by the Romans, 
and from them again it passed to media3val writers. 
As yet, however, the expression was used without 
real [)recision ; it denoted merely a certain regu¬ 
larity of events, so that the Churcdi Fathers, and 
in particular Augustine, could regard natural laws 
as no more than the customary modes of divine 
action—modes of act ion which miglit quite well be 
d(‘{)arted from in exceptional circumstances. Thus 
the belief in natural laws in noway conflicted with 
the b('lief in miracles. The conception first ac¬ 
quired a more precise signification in modern 
times, especially since the time of Descartes, and 
in close connexion with the wliole character of 
modern investigation. The groat object of modern 
scientific inquiry is to analyze an existent state of 
things into its sim[)le elements, and to interpret 
the whole by means of the })arts. The laws of 
nature thus came to be regarded as but the simplest 
fornis of motion among the elements, d'he dis¬ 
covery of these laws seemed to give man the power 
of interj^reting nature intellectually, and at the 
same time of controlling it by practical and te(‘h- 
nical a[)plication of the laws. This fitted in with 
the whole tendency of modern thought, t.«. to 
regard nature not as the work of a fliglier Power, 
but as something to be interpreted by its own con¬ 
catenations. It was felt, however, that, if the laws 
of nature were to have a precise content, a mathe¬ 
matical formulation of tliern was indispensable; 
and in this way an ancient problem found at last a 
ha])py solution. The Pythagoreans liad taught 
that nature could be resolved into mathematical 
forms, and this theory liad all along been main¬ 
tained by a relatively small group of thinkers. 
Rut it was found impossible to formulate definite 
laws, and even as late as the 15th cent. Nicholas 
of Cusa liad declared the task to bo beyond human 
capacity. The first to construct mathematical 
laws of nature was Kepler, in his famous three 
laws of planetary motion, which thus marked a 
profound revolution in the investigation of nature. 
Thereafter Newton proiiosed the idea of reducing 
all the plienomena of nature to mathematical laws,'^ 
and Kant even ventured to say that ‘ in every 
special science of nature there can be only as much 
real knowledge as tliere is mat}iema(i(;s.’* 

Side by side with this precise modern formula¬ 
tion of natural law, however, the ancient and 
more indetinite conception still survives; and even 
at the present day the discovery of a mere order in 
phenomena is often hailed as a law. This is especi¬ 
ally the case in modern biology, in which, e,g.^ a 
peculiarly intricate complex of facts, if it only 
recurs, is often summarily designated a law, so 
that what purports to be a solution is, in point of 
fact, simply a problem. In other ways also the 
term law luis been the cause of much confusion. 
Laws are often discussed as if they were living 
forces, and even revered as if they were divine 
powers. It hjis frequently been forgotten that 
they are merely the forms of natural processes, 
and that they in no sense explain the processes 
themselves. A further source of ambiguity is tliat 
law is not seldom thought of as an entity lying 

1 The only passages, indeed, are Plato, Tirrumis, 83 E, and 
Arist. de CceIo, A, 1011. The word more frequently used 
for ‘Jaws of nature’ in the olassical writers, as, e.g., in inedi(;al 
works, in Democritus, Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle, is 
aydyKai. Among the Greeks, the conception of a natural law 
was probably lirst definitely applied in the spheres of astronomy 
and medieine. 

* Of. tbo bej,nnnin( 2 f of his Philosophim naiurali/t prindpia 
mnihenxatica ; ‘ Missis formis substantialibus et qualitatihus 
CKjcultis plienomena naturae ad le^jes mathematicas revocare.' 
ed. G. Ilartenstein, Leipzig, 18d7-d9, iv. 360. 


beyond and controlling the concrete facts. Thus 
even within the sphere of nature itself the employ¬ 
ment of the idea of law is attended with grave 
difficulties and dangers, and the dangers are greatly 
increased when the idea is applied outside that 
sphere, and used as a means of transferring the 
methods of natural science to other provinces of 
human interest. 

2. The application of ‘natural law* to other 
provinces. —This extension of the idea of law to 
extra-natural data began as early as the 17th cent., 
when, in particular, the idea was employed in psy¬ 
chology. I’lie procedure was continued in the 18th 
cent., being now apiilied to the lields of politics and 
history, but it was in the course of the 19th cent, 
that the tendency reached its highest development, 
and the idea of law became the subject of numer¬ 
ous disputes regarding method. 

(a) Psychology. —The application of natural law 
to the soul was carried out in a most imposing/ 
manner by Spinoza. For liim the entire inward 
life of man was but a texture of single and partic¬ 
ular occurrences, which work and interlink exactly 
like external things. Ps 3 Uihological laws in the 
stricter sense— e.g.y the laws of Association—were 
set forth in particular by English thinkers. In 
Germany, Leinniz had spoken of the ethico-logical 
laws of the soul, and Wollf made further advances 
on the same lines, while Herbart, again, soiiglit to 
carry mathematical formulic into the inmost life of 
the soul. Modern psychophysics has attempted 
with no small success to give a mathematical form¬ 
ulation to the relation between bodily and psychi¬ 
cal processes, and especially between stimulus and 
sensation. Greater dilliculties were encountered in 
the endeavour to inter])ret not merely the funda¬ 
mental forms, but also the spiritual content, of 
psychical life on the analogy of natural laws. A 
special theme of controversy hero was the relation 
between natural and moral law, some thinkers en¬ 
deavouring to bring the two into the closest possible 
relation, while otliers insisted upon the unmistak¬ 
able dillerenco between ethical principles and the 
laws of nature.^ The pre-eminent representative 
of the latter position was Kant, who regarded the 
moral law, with its imjierative of duty, as some¬ 
thing spontaneous, unique, and superior to all ex¬ 
perience, and who uncompromisingly opposed the 
freedom which it involves to the necessity of 
nature. Schleiermachor, on the other hand, con¬ 
tended for a close connexion between natural 
law and moral law,* but in trying to universal¬ 
ize the scope of morality he incurred the danger 
of attenuating its distinctive character. The prob¬ 
lem is not yet solved, and is still being ceaselessly 
discussed.* 

{b) Sociology .—In a somewhat different sphere a 
fruitful theme of discussion was introduced by the 
attemjit of modern sociology to reduce the social 
life or man to simple laws. The main factor in 
this movement was the known fact that by taking 
sufficiently large numbers of human beings the 
fortuitous element of the individual phenomenon 
may be eliminated, and relatively constant aver¬ 
ages ascertained, and that thereby the phenomena 
of the social sphere are found to be much more 
regular than appears at first sight.^ By thus 
surveying mankind in large numbers modern sta¬ 
tistical science has discovered a mass of interesting 

1 Of more recent works W. Windelband’s essay on * Normen 
und Naturffest-tze’ in his Prdltuiisn*, Tiiblngfen, 1911, Is specially 
worthy of notice in this (‘onnexion. 

2 Cf. his Werkf>. zur Philosophie, Berlin, 1834-64, li. 897-417. 

* e.g., by II. Siebeck, ‘ liber das Verhaltniss von Naturgeseta 
und Sittengesetz,’ in Philotophischs Mmiatsh^U, xx. [1884] 
321 If. 

4 The pioneer In this field was the Belgian statistician L. A. J. 
uetelet (1796-1874), especially in his Sur I’llormne et U dS- 
Bloppeinent de see /aculUs, ou Eeeax <U physique sociaU, Paris, 
1836, 2nd ed., Brussels, 1869. 
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facts. It is no doubt true that hero certain uni¬ 
formities have been ratlier prematurely resolved 
into laws, and that intricate congeries of facts 
have not always been sufticiently broken up into 
their simple elements ; but, when all is said, the 
movement has opened fresli avenues of knowledge, 
and given effective incentives to imjuiry. 

(c) Economics ,—The movement assumed a more 
intense and incisive phase upon the narrower held 
of economics proper. Here we find two modes of 
interpretation and investigation in conflict with 
each other. The advocates of the one mode sought 
to resolve the economic process into a mere tissue 
of self-regulating elementary movements, and so 
to explain them in accordance with natural laws, 
and they repudiated all interference in the political 
and social order as a derangement of natural pro- 
cessesT 'flie most prominent representative of 
this view is Adam Smith. It was maintained on 
the other side that, if the economic life of mankind 
was not to degenerate into a ruthless straggle of 
each against all, it must be ethically regulated. 
As representing this position the name of Thomas 
Carlyle will suffice. It is indisputable that in 
recent times this ethical view or economics has 
asserted itself more and more effectively in oppo¬ 
sition to the purely scientific interpretation, and 
that, accordingly, the State has interfered more 
and more actively with economic <;onditions. 
Modern industry, with its huge manufactories, 
has been the main factor in this development. 

{d) History .—There has been in recent times a 
considerable amount of discussion regarding the 
problem of historical laws. The abandonment of 
a religious reading of history has given rise to an 
endeavour to interpret the liistorical process by its 
own movement, and this again has led thinkers to 
construct a philosophy of history,^ and to search 
for the laws that control the process. In the 19th 
cent, attempts to understand the movement of 
history as an ordered and articulate process were 
made—from opposite points of view, indeed, though 
not without a ct'rtain correspondence in results—by 
Hegel and Comte. Hegel regarded history as a self- 
evolution of the Spirit, which advances by means 
of antithesis, while Comte, by way of the ‘three 
stages’ in ceaseless progress, arrived finally at an 
intellectual interpretation of phenomena which 
provides a rational comprehension of human life 
as a whole. 

In Germany, within recent years, a subject of 
much discussion and controversy lias been the 
relation between history and natural science. 
Certain writers insist strongly upon the profound 
difference between the two, emphasizing the 
individual or particular character of historical 
processes, and seeing in these the pre-eminently 
valuable element of history. Windelband* and 
Kickert^ are prominent champions of this view, 
and they are supiiorted by the majority of German 
historians. A leading representative of the other 

1 On the history of the question soe I. Neumann, Jahrhilcher 
fUr aiionalbkonomie und Statistik, Srd ser., Jena, 1899, who 
(p. 152 flf.) writes : ‘ Even in antiquity men sought for economic 
and social laws, and next, more especially from the latter half 
of the 17th century, from the days of Locke and Hobbes, they 
applied the term “law" to the facts of the former [t.«. econ¬ 
omics], while the physiocrats themselves, in following these 
precedents, cannot be altogether exonerated from the charge 
of having been so influenced by the then all-powerful ideas 
of Natural Right that they were unable to keep such laws of 
events sufticiently distinct from those of the “ought," or ethical 
laws.’ Cf. also his * Naturgesota und WirtschafUgesetz,’ In 
Zeitschrift fur die gesamte Siaatrwiaaenachaft, iii. [1892], and 
F. Euleuburg, ‘ Naturgesetze und soziale Gesetze.’in Archivfiir 
SoziaLurissemchaft und Sozialpolitik, xxxi.-xxxii. [1910-11]. 

^ The expression ‘philosophie de Thiatoire ’ was first used by 
Voltaire, though not in a technical sense. 

» W. Windelband, ‘Geschichte und Naturwi8B€n8chaft'(S'traas- 
burger liektaratsredeilS^A (now also In Pr(iludien<). 

4 H. Rickert, Die Grenzen der naturunaaenschafllich&n Bs- 
grijfabildung'i, Tubingen, 1913. 


school is Lamprecht, who puts forward the hypo¬ 
thesis of socio-psychical stages of development 
proceeding in a determinate order.^ 

3 . Conclusion.—Thus the idea of ‘law’ provides 
an interesting example of the manner in which a 
general tendency works its way into all the various 
fields of human experience, and is used to mould 
them into conformity with the process of nature. 
But we also see here how the distinctive character 
of the several fields forms an obstacle to the ten¬ 
dency, and how this distinctive character is clearly 
revealed in tlie attempt to bring the various holds 
into correspondence with the laws of nature. It may 
be said, in general, that, if we are to speak of laws 
in the spiritual sphere at all, the conce})tion of law 
must have quite a different meaning from that 
which it hears in the realm of nature. It is in 
particular the ideas of freedom and individuality 
that proliibit a simple extension of the laws of 
nature to other provinces. 

Litkratdrh.—I n addition to the works cited In the text of 
the art. cf. R. Eticken, (jeiatiye Stromungen der Ge(gemvart*, 
Leip.'ig, 1909 , Eng. tr. Main Currents of Modem Thought, 
L<>ndon, 1912, p. 195 ff.; E. Boutronx, De I’Jd/e de la lot 
naturelle dans la science et la vhilosophie, Paris, 1895 ; W. 
Kdhlcr, Oeist und Freiheit: allgeineine Kritik des Gesetzes- 
begrijfes, Tubingen, 1918. K. EUCKKN. 

LAW (Primitive).—The definition of law, like 
that of religion, is by no means so easy as it looks. 
Tliat framed by tlie great jurist, John Austin, so 
long dominant in Englisli political philosophy, was 
derived from Hobbes, who in the 17th cent, elahor- 
ated the theory of iiaternal government. 8 o high 
did he place the authority of the ruler that he 
made the king the arbiter, not merely of political 
and social conduct, hut even of religion and morals. 
Austin, of course, did not go so far as this. When 
he formulated his theory, the controversy con¬ 
cerning the Divine Right of Kings was dead, theo¬ 
logical and political passion on the question had 
cooled down, and the British Constitution, aa 
settled at the Kevolution, had been accepted by 
all parties. It was, therefore, necessary only to 
posit a supreme political authority, without theor¬ 
izing as to its origin or dogmatizing on its proper 
form. According to Austin, positive law (as ais- 
tinguished from the divine law, the moral law, the 
laws of nature, and other laws so called by way of 
analogy, and in his sense not really laws at all) is a 
rule of conduct prescribed by a sovereign, whether 
an individual or a definite body of men, to a 
member or members of the independent political 
society wherein its author is supreme [Lectures on 
Jurisprudence'^, London, 1861, i. 316). Laws are 
a species of command addressed by a political 
superior to those on whom he has the power and 
the will to inflict evil if hia desire expressed in 
the command he disregarded. A sanction, or 
penalty for disobedience, is, therefore, annexed to, 
or implied in, every command of the sovereign— 
that is to say, in this connexion, every law. 

'Command, duty, and Banction are inseparably connected 
termB. . . . Each emhraccB the same ideas as the others, though 
each denotes those ideas in a peculiar order or series ’ (ib. 
pp. 6f., 9). 

This definition has the merit of avoiding all 
antiquarian questions and all theological dogma 
and philosophical speculation as to the origin of 
the supreme authority. It takes the facts as they 
are in modern civilized States, and as they were in 
imperial Rome, and frames a formnla to express 
them. Nothing else wels possible to that genera¬ 
tion. Arclueological inquiry into origins had 
hardly begun in 1832, when Austin’s work was 

1 The controversy as to the existence of laws in history is 
analyzed and explained by E. Bernheini, Lehrbuch der hislor- 
ischen Methods und der Geschichtsphilosophie^, Leipzig-, 1908; 
cf. also F. Eulenburif, ‘ hber GosetzmasHigkeilen in der Qe- 
Bchichte (“ historische Oesetzs")’, in Archxv fur Sozialwisaen- 
achaft und Sozialpolitik, xxxv, [1912], and art. HisroaioajaAfHY. 
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first published; or, if it had, it did not interest 
him ; while the science of anthropology had not 
yet come to the birth. But during the fast eighty 
or ninety years the extension and necessities of the 
Indian Empire, and the colonial, missionary, com¬ 
mercial, and scieritifu; enterjirises of every civilized 
nation have brought us into more and more inti¬ 
mate contact with peo[tlcs in every grade of culture 
and every variety of political, economic, and social 
constitution. To all thoughtful p(*rsons and to 
most civilized governments it has become obvious 
that the first requisite for good administration, as 
well as for missionary and commercial activity, is 
a riglit comprehension of the ideas and social order 
of nations thus brought under the sway, or at least 
the influence, of the white man. The scientific 
interest of the study has been quickened by’^ these 
practical considerations, and has resulted in the 
accumulation of a vast amount of material un¬ 
known to our grandfathers. It has become clear 
that the social and political relations of a pcoi)le, 
how’ever wild or however backward in culture, 
cannot, and in fact do not, subsist without govern¬ 
ing rules, and that such rules are equivalent to 
what on a higher plane is called law. 

Moreover, the researches carried on simultane¬ 
ously with these into the early history of the 
various European nations have emphasized the 
similarity of their original condition to that of 
many barbarous tribes in the present day. They 
have shown not only that the formation of codes 
of written law was gradual, but also that, side by 
side with them, a gaeat body of unwritten but bincl- 
ing customs continued for ages, and possessed a 
validity and authority of its own. That authority 
antedated any formal prescription by a discover¬ 
able sovereign. It w’as recognized and enforced 
from time to time, but not created, by the sove¬ 
reign's courts. In short, the customs were to all 
intents and purposes law’ eoually with the written 
codes. Jurists have thus been compelled to re¬ 
consider the conception of law’, and to take into 
account its historical origins. They could no longer 
content themselves w’ith the a i^riori dogmatism 
that satisfied Hobbes and Austin. The i)roblem 
how the conception of law may be so w'idened that 
its (lehnition shall include the rulesobeyed by all 
societies of men, whether savage or civilized, in 
their social and jiolitical intercourse became [)ress- 
ing in the lattm’ part of the IDth century. Various 
solutions have been attempted, of wdiich it will be 
necessary here to consider only two of the most 
recent. 

P. Vinogradoff Sense in Laio, London, 

1914, p. hi] It.) argues that the notions of sove¬ 
reignty and command are not necessary to the 
conception of law, that the term ‘ law' ’ cannot be 
confined to a rule of conduct prescribed by the 
head of an inde|)cndent })o]iticai society, but ex¬ 
tends to the rules to which the members of any 
society as such are required to conform, and, finally, 
that law does not rc'st idtimately on the physical 
sanction of force, but on recognition or agreement. 

‘ Sooner or later we come to a point where law is obeyed not 
on account of material conipnlHion, but for other reasons— 
in consequence of reasonable at;ce])tanco or instinctive con¬ 
formity, or habit, or absence of or^'-auized resistance. ... It is 
not the material possibility of coercion so much as the mental 
hal)it of recojrnizir)j^ rules imposed by social authority that is 
decisive in regard to the existence of Jaws ' {ib. p. 52). 

Tluis every part of Austin’s definition is traversed ; 
lu3 elaborate argument for confining the term 
‘law’’ to the command of a political superior is 
set aside; and the sanction to which he attached 
so much importance is abandoned as a test of law, 
so far at least as it is an appeal to force. 

Direct coercion Ms not absolutely necessary to constitute a 
legal rule.’ It may be ‘ the most convenient means for enforcing 
law’: but it cannot be regarded as ‘the essence of legal rela¬ 
tions ’ (ib. p. 42). 


A sanction of some kind must indeed be implied, 
but it need not be of a material kind, like efeath, 
imprisonment, or the forfeiture of goods. It 
need not be inflicted by any definite triounal. It 
may be nothing more than the hostility of public 
opinion, or the contempt of all honourable men. 
Beyond this, law is often obeyed for reasons indi¬ 
cated above, quite apart from even such vague 
external sanctions. 

VinogradotPs own definition is *a set of rules 
imposed and enforced by a society with regard to 
the attribution and exendse of power over persons 
and things’ (id. p. 59 ). The only point here calling 
for any further observation is the object and pur- 
ose of the rules. Put in another way, laws may 
e said to be aimed at the delimitation of wills. 
No society could hold together unless the W’ills 
of the individual members were limited and re¬ 
strained; without this it would be a mere struggling 
mob ; ib would be chaos. It is by means of the 
limitation and direction of wills tliat it becomes 
an organized community. The rules efl‘e(Ting such 
limitation and direction are the laws of the society. 
But every limitation of one human will gives i)ow’er 
to other human wills. It defines tlie scope within 
which they have free play, and the conditions 
whi(‘h they must observe to give ellect to the in¬ 
tentions either of the individual or of the society, 
alike as regards persons and things. Within that 
scope and subject to those conditions, it facilitates 
the exercise of power. 

B. Malinowski in his recent work on The Family 
among the Australian Aborigines (London, 191 
pp. 10-15), applying the concept of law' to a very 
archaic type of society, reverts to the test of sanc¬ 
tion. 

‘ All social organization,’ he argues, * implies a series of norms, 
w'hich extend over the whole social life and regulate more or 
less strictly all the social relations.’ These norms are of different 
kinds and enforced by different forms of social sanction. Ho 
enumerates three. The first kind owes its validity ‘ to the evil 
results which are intrinsic^illy connected with Ilnur violation.’ 
The norms included under the second head are observed ‘be¬ 
cause any departure from them would bring general contempt 
and ridicuile upon the culprit: a form of chastisement to which 
the (Australian) natives are said to be extremely sensitive.' It is 
only to the third kind, ‘sanctioned by a more direct collective 
action,' that he applies the term Maw',’ bec'ause such norms ‘ enjoy 
an organized, more or less regulated and active social sanction,’ 
involving violent or magical proceedings for the purpose of 
corporal coercion or punishment. 

Let US examine this classilication. The first 
kind of norm includes the Ariinta prohibition 
against eating meat which has been killed or even 
seen by certain relatives : ‘ The food w ould dis¬ 
agree with him [who infringes the rule], and he 
would sicken and sufl'er severely’ (Spencer-Gillen*, 
p. 469). 

Similar rules enforced by similar sanctions pre¬ 
vent boys after initiation from partaking of certain 
food before their wounds have healed, and women 
from eating meat during pregnancy [ib. 471). So 
among the Jajaurung, ‘ whenever a female child 
was promised in marriage to any man, from that 
very hour neither he nor the child’s mother were 
permitted to look upon or hear each other speak, 
nor hear their names mentioned by others ; for 
if they did, they would immediately grow pre¬ 
maturely old and die’(R. Brough Smyth, Abori- 
gines of Victoria^ London, 1878, ii. 156). 

Such penalties are what we call supernatural. 
But they are nob the only supernatural penalties 
known to the Australian natives. 

If a man among the Arunta, during the early stages of his 
wife’s pregnancy, attempts to throw a spear or boomerang at any 
animal, the spirit of the unborn child, which follows him about, 

‘ will cause the weapon to take a crooked course, and the man 
will know that he has lost his skill in the chase and that the 
child is angry with him.' Persistence, despite this warning, 
will largely increase the sickness and sufferings of the pro¬ 
spective mother (Spencer-Oillen*, p. 471). Custom requires that 
on a death certain female relatives of the deceased must utter 
frenzied and reiterated lamentations, and must inflict serious 
wounds on themselves or one another, as if in an agony of 
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grief. Omission of these rites results in harm from the spirit 
of the deceased (ib. p. ftlO). Young members of the tribes about 
the junction of the Thomson and Harcoo rivers in i^ueens- 
land arc prohibited even from breaking an emu’s egg. The 
prohibition is enforced by the threat that ‘ the olTcnded spirits 
will shortly raise a storm of thunder and lightning, in which 
the unlucky culprit will probably ho struck down ’ (K. M. Curr, 
The Australian Race, Melbourne, ii. .'i77). Among the 

tribes on the north-eastern coast of (.Queensland an infringement 
of the marriage-rules, the omission to wear the mourning neck¬ 
lace for the prescribed period, or the eating of forbidden food 
is said to bring on the offender the anger of a supernatural being 
called Kohin, and sooner or later death in consequence (A. W. 
Howitt, Native Tribes o/ S.E. Australia, London, 1904, p. 498). 

Thus supernatural penalties are not, even among 
the Blaekfellows, simply evil results ‘intrinsically 
connecte(i with’ the violation of the norm, if by 
that phrase be meant an automatic operation of 
the sanction. They are often attributed to the 
action of ghosts and other imaginary or super¬ 
human beings. On higher planes of culture wc 
are familiar with offences against the gods, and 
innumerable tales are told of the vengeance of an 
outraged divinity. In this class of trespass we 
have to do with violations of a social rule that 
are so alien from ordinary conduct that they entail 
religious horror, expressed in the fear of a special 
kind of punishment. It is this horror that makes a 
supernatural penalty a social sanction. When t he 
misfortune looked upon as the penalty overtakes 
a man, it is regarded as evidence of the trespass. 
The horror then fastens upon the guilty jxwson and 
segregates him from his fellows. On the other 
hand, the consciousness of guilt often operates 
with overwhelming effect on the mind ; men have 
been known to die from sheer terror when they 
have recognized their offence, though committed 
unintentionally. 

Maori chiefs were fenced about with a very strict tabu. Not 
merely their persons, but everything which had come into con- 
ta<!t with them, everything that had once belonged to them, 
was sacred. If an inferior made use of any such ohjc('t, the 
tabu would kill him. Tannui, a liigii chief, once lost hia tinder- 
box. Several persons who w'cre «o unfortunate as to find it 
and light I heir iiipcs from it, without knowing tliat it belonged 
to him, actually died from fright when they learned who the 
owner was (R. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui: New Zealand and its 
Inhabitants'^, London, 1870, p. 1()4). 

Thus tlie supernatural sanction becomes itself an 
agent to preserve the norm recognized by society, 
a[)art from any penalty directly inllicted by the 
organized action of the community. But, while 
this is so, and while th(3 operation of the community 
is indirect, acting through the conscience of the 
guilty man, the punislmicnt is none the less of 
social origin. It is, therefore, not easy to see how 
a norm thus guarded can be distinguished from a 
law. But society is by no means always satislicd 
with this indirect penalty. Tlie religious horror 
entailed by the trespass takes an active form, 
treats the ollcTider with general contempt and 
ridicule, or with loathing, and drives him away, 
or even puts him to (h^atli—perliaps with all his 
family—and destroys all his pos.sessions. 

A familiar example ia that of Achan, who, for appropriating 
ft small portion of tlio spoil of Jericho which had been banned by 
Jahwch, waa with hia sons and daughters stoned to death, while 
all his property was burned, together with the corpses (Jos 
When King Uzziah trenched upon the prerogative of the priest¬ 
hood by presuiuing to burn incense in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
tlie supernatural sanction immediately took effect: he was 
smitten with lejirosy. Now, leprosy involved exclusion from 
religious rites and segregation from society. Uzziah, there¬ 
fore, was cut off from the house of the Lord, and from the 
exercise of his royal office; he was shut up in a separate 
dwelling for the rest of his life, and Jotham his son was made 
regent (2 Ch 2 ()i 6 fT,^ Lv Orestes, after putting his mother 

to death, was seized with madness and pursued by her Erinyes. 
He fled not merely from them, but from the vengeance of the 
Argives. When he came to Troezen, no one would admit him to 
his house. He was kept in a state of tabu until he was purified 
and cleansed from the guilt of matricide (Pausanias, ii. 31). 

These events represent the consequences that 
flowed in law and practice from ollences primarily 
punishable by the supernatural powers. Such 
offences were visited with the whole weight of 
social indignation. 


It is, in fact, impossible, if we have regard to 
the test of sanction only, to draw a strict line 
between the three categories into which Malinowski 
divides the social norms as known in Australia 
One form of sanction freoucntly implies, or rt'sults 
in, another. It is not only in com[)arativeIy higlicr 
forms of civilization that the first class of norms 
(roughly corresponding to what in Roman law was 
called fas) is enforced by a sanction beyond the 
suiiernatural penalty. The painful manifestations 
already mentioned of mournin" for a death among 
the Arunta are a norm prescriued by society, and 
society does not leave retribution for non-compliance 
entirely to the ghost; it inflicts on the ollender 
the contempt and ridicule of his fellows. (Riviously 
a similar penalty must also follow the infraction 
of other norms of the same class, though not ex¬ 
pressly mentioned by our authorities. Indeed, so 
strongly do the aborigines feel on some of them 
(the marriage-rules, for instance) that no doubt 
can be entci Laincd of punishment by violent meas¬ 
ures, independent of tlio supernatural sanction. 

Nfu' can these cons('((iience8 bo eonlined to cases 
where the religions lioi ror is aroused by violation 
of the norm, as in the illustrations already given. 
To take a single example outside the Australian 
ai ea— 

Among the Dakotas of N. America certain relatives are for¬ 
bidden to address one anotl'er by name. Offenders against 
(his rule, belli men and women, have been known to be 
ymnishi'd by having their cloLhes cutoff their hacks and thrown 
away (J. O. Frazer, Toteniism and Exogamy, London, 1910, 
iii. 112). 

Clearly tlio destruction of the clothing was only 
part of the retribution ; it must have involved also 
the contempt of the community. 

Bunishment, when directly inflicted by society, 
is tlie expression of society’s reprobation ; and its 
severity roughly corresponds to the intensity of 
the feeling aroused by the olienco. The mildest 
form in which public o[)inion thus declares itself 
against tln^ ollender is ridicule and contempt. 
These are a very real sanction—most of all in 
relatively primitive societies, where numbers arc 
small and the indivitlual members are brought 
into close contact, for escape is ditricult, if not 
impossihle. When active measures are taken, it 
is becanse the feeling aroused hy tin; trespass is 
more intense, amounting to indignation, ab¬ 
horrence, or fear. But, where active measures 
are api)ropriate, they are not always taken by 
the community as a whole ; they may be left to 
the group more directly aggrieved. When a man 
is slain, an oll’ence is comniittctl against the com¬ 
munity at large ; but over and above this his kin 
is the sufferer i>y the loss of a member, and by the 
injury to its prestige, so that it devolves on the 
kindred to obtain reparation by slaying in turn 
the criminal or some member of his clan. Tiio 
avengers are supported in such a case hy ])uhlic 
o[)inion. Tliey are in effect the instruments of 
society ; and the knowledge that they are thus 
acting in accordance with the mos majonum and 
the tacit concurrence of the community strengthens 
their hands, and tends to be a powerful deterrent 
from wanton violation of the peace. When, how¬ 
ever, death is imputed to witchcraft, active con¬ 
currence of the community in retaliation is apt to 
occur. Witclicraft—hostile magic—is forbidden 
by all relatively primitive societies. It is a secret 
treason from which no one feels safe, a subtle 
danger threatening all alike. It therefore arouses 
an agony of apprehension, fury, and abhorrence, 
and everybody joins in the hue and cry after the 
suspecteii criminal. 

This ia tru* even among a people so peaceful and littl* 
disposed to violence as the Eskimos. Nor do they limit public 
interference to cases of witchcraft; for, when a man has 
rendered himself generally obnoxious, either by witchcraft or 
in any other way, some one is deputed to put him to death 
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(D. Orantz, Hist, of Greenland, r^ondon, 1707, I. 194 ; F. Boas, 
Bull. Ainer. Mus. Nat. Hist. xv. [New York, 1901-07J 117, 407). 
The weak point here, os a more recent writer on the Eskimos 
remarks, is that tiie death of tiie man, however intolerable he 
may have made himself, even to his kindred, may start a hlood- 
fend between the kindred and those who have been the in¬ 
struments of society in punishifijf him with death. The 
pow(.r of public opinion is, however, so strong? that ‘the mere 
knowled>;o of having displeased the community would be 
severe jmnishment in itself,’ and, therefore, likely to restrain 
an ill-disp(jsed person from carrying his evil or reckless pro¬ 
pensities to an extremity (V. Stefansson, My Lift with the 
Eskimo, London, 1913, p. 305). On the other band, so far from 
imj)lacable are the Eskimos that a serious fault—even one that 
may imperil the entire community by the violation of a quoai- 
religious tabu—may often be redeemed by public confession. 

But to fix attention on the sanction—and that 
a penal sanction—as the test of law in a coni- 
niuriity relatively primitive is to limit the defi¬ 
nition of law to that which concerns what we call 
crimes. It is to ignore whole provinces of law. 
The religious side of life, so far as it is enforced 
by sanctions not involving the organized and 
regulated action of the community, is entirely 
omitted from consideration. No one wiio knows 
how profoundly what we in our contempt are apt 
to call ‘superstition’ dominates savage life can 
fail to appreciate tlie seriousness of the omission. 
So slowdy and reluctantly, indeed, is religion 
separated from law that even to-day the ecclesi¬ 
astical law is part of the law of the land in some 
highly civilized countries. In the oaths daily 
exacted in our courts we have a perpetual witness 
to the large share formerly taken by religion in 
the administration of the law. Oaths are an 
appeal to the divinity to attest the truth of the 
evidence. They are a relic of the ordeals once 
held conclusively to determine on which side 
iustice lay. Such ordeals are still in use in the 
lower culture. Courts of law are there often held, 
as they were in cla.ssic time.s, in tlie temples of 
the ^mds and under the presidency of priests and 
medicine-inen ; nor had such practices ceased in 
Euro{)e until the Middle Ages came to a close. 

E([ually, no account is taken of the cla.ss of 
rights enforcible by civil procedure, which has 
attained so remarkable a development among the 
black races of Africa. Among those rights the 
rights to pro[)erty, directly or indirectly, occupy 
an important place. Private property is but 
feebly represented in the social institutions of 
the Australian natives; and the complaints that 
come before the tribal elders savour much more of 
the criminal than of what we sliould call the civil 
jurisdiction. Hence it may not have been neces¬ 
sary for Malinowski to take into account this 
class of rights. When, how’ever, w’e come to 
inquire whether his definition can be applied to 
social conditions elsewhere, we cannot overlook 
them. 

No less serious is the omission of constitutional 
law. Low as they are in the scale of civilization, 
the Australian savages are not quite ignorant of 
constitutional law. The population is composed 
of a number of tribes, each of which occupies 
exclusively a tract of country. The boundaries 
of this tract are recognized by the adjacent tribes. 
The members of the tribe arc bound together by 
a common language and common institutions, 
difi'ering more or less from those of their neighbours, 
and by a feeling of solidarity, if not a definite 
alliance. Each tribe is divided into local groups. 
There is no chief of a whole tribe ; but each local 
group, speaking generally, has its headman, whose 
authority, in most cases, is real but vague, depend¬ 
ing largely on his personal qualities. lie is 
assisted by a council of the elders, wdiich deals 
willi the internal affairs of the group and its 
external relations, and whose decision is the 
8 u{)ieme authority. The olfice of headman is 
sometimes hereditary, though even then it is 


frequently conditioned by ability. The local 
roup is made up of families, each of them ruled 
y the husband and father, with large powers over 
his wife and children, ami often his grandchildren. 
Local groups are independent of one another, but 
frequently unite for the purposes of war and of 
religious rites and festivals. The tribe is, more¬ 
over, with rare exceptions, divided into exogamous 
totemic clans, descendible sometimes only through 
females, in other cases only through males. In 
the latter case the clan tends to be coincident with 
the local group, for the wdfo usually goes to reside 
at the husband’s camp. The Australiam organi¬ 
zation is thus rudimentary ; it is none the less 
real on that account. That of the Andaman 
islanders is in most respects even more rudi¬ 
mentary, except that they recognize the authority, 
though very limited, of a chief of the tribe over 
the various local groups, 

A type of constitution, very interesting^ because it clearly 
shows how the social and political relations of a people are 
dependent upon economic conditions, is that of the Yakuts. 
They inhabit the steppe* of north-eastern Siberia. In former 
times they were almost entirely dependent on their herds of 
horses, which found pasturage on the steppe and supplied their 
owners with food and the material for clothing and shelter. 
The minimum drove on which a family of four person* could 
live consisted of ten head, that is to say, live mares, one 
stallion, one two-year-old, one one-year-old, and two suckling 
colts. This would hardly keep such a family from distress, A 
maximum, on the other hand, of from three hundred to five 
hundred head would allow a community of fifty persons to live 
in comparative ease. This community, whether large or small, 
would oe composed of individuals who seem to have regarded 
one another as related, and may be referred to as the kindred, 
or sib. Between the members of the there was community 
of goods. Kindred seems formerly to have been traced ex¬ 
clusively in the female, but Is now traced in the male, line. 
The number of person* comprised in the sib is thus dependent 
upon th* number of a herd that can be pastured at any given 
station and th# number of persons who can be found to manage 
and be maintained by it. Every sib belongs to some tribe, 
(tailed xilus, and sub-tribe, or nasleg. The land of each tribe 
is apportioned, and from time to time re-apportioned, between 
tbs sub-tribes, and that of the sub-tribe is Btill more frequently 
re-apportioned between the aga-ussa, or kindreds. Every 
kindred chooses a deputy for this purpose, and everv nasUg 
an officer to supervise tlie deputies. But these officials do nob 
appear to have any other authority. The sib (and, so far as 
can be gathered, the naslet^) is governed by a mass-meeting or 
general assembly of the sxb (or nasleg), at which the common 
affairs are settled by the oldest and most influential members, 
but subject to the general opinion. The sib was frequently 
sulxlivided, for the convenience of tending the herds. Into 
smaller families. Of such a family the father was the head. 
It held together so long as hi* influence was paramount, or 
until the necessity to divide the herd arose. In the family the 
younger members were subjected to the elder, these to the 
head, and the women to the men. War, when it tcaik place, 
generally arose. If the traditions are to be trusted, from the 
stealing of women or cattle. The feeling of solidarity between 
members of the sib was very strong. A blood-feud was the 
consequence of murder ; but meetings with ceremonies for 
reconciliation were an institution. It hardly needs to be said 
that the spread of civilization, and the consequent introduction 
of new means of livelihood, new luxuries, and new ideas of 
property, have greatly modified the ancient customs, which in 
the more southerly and fertile districts are now to a great 
extent broken up, and even on the open steppes of the north 
art in decay (W. G. Sumner, JAl xxxi, [1901] 66ff.). 

On the whole, in a wide but poor and thinly 
peopled land the life of the Yakuts, occupied witn 
the care of their herds and the occasional aiversiona 
of hunting and fishing, was externally one of peace. 
That of the Maoiis of New Zealand, in utterly 
difi’erent conditions, was one of continual warfare. 
Every winter a raid was planned on some neigh¬ 
bouring tribe, and every summer it was executed 
with cannibalism and other circumstances of bar¬ 
barity. For such a life a different organization 
was needed. 

The people dwelt in strongly stockaded pa*, or fortresses, 
and militarism developed a hereditary aristocracy. They were 
divided into tribes, occupying separate districts, at the head of 
each of which was a chief, who was by virtue of his descent 
enveloped in a sanctity called tapxi (whence our word ‘ tabu ’), 
which varied in intensity with his rank. The tribe was sub¬ 
divided into each di.stinguished by its own patronymic 

and governed by its own chief; and the lowest unit was the 
family. The religion of the Maori* was practically the worship 
of ancestors. The prestige of the chief* woa largely that of theif 
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ancestry. The tapu that encircled them was derived not merely 
from their own personal power, but from the divine forefathers 
of whom they were both children and priests. A curious con¬ 
sequence of the value thus attached to lieredity was tliat the 
eldest son of a chief was deemed In^her in rank than his father. 
On the birth of a son the prestiKO of the father, or at least some 
portion of it, was automatically transferred to the child. He 
was a step upwards in tlie ancestral ladder, with a lotq^er array 
of forefatiiers. Within the family the paternal authority was 
nearly absolute. Slavery was common ; and the head of the 
family could put his slaves to death with impunity. If be ven¬ 
tured, however, to go the length of taking the life of w'ives or 
children, he would in the former case be liable to a claim for 
compensation or to vengeance at the hands of the kindred of the 
murdered wife ; in the latter case he would be called to account 
by the tribe. The power of a chief also was nominally absolute 
within his or tribe, as the case mi edit be. Both domestic 
and foreign affairs, however, were debated by the principal 
chiefs in open assembly, at which the warriors, women, and 
even children were allowed to speak. The chiefs were thus 
made amenable to public opinion, though the final decision 
apparently rested with them. ‘ Public quarrels between chiefs 
are referred to the ramjdtira rxui, or head of the tribe, and his 
flat is generally conclusive. Hia authority is much respected; 
yet subordination is scarc^ely known, as, provided a chief is 
satislled with his people, they may be insolent to any other 
party, independent of hia authority; the people supporting 
their chief, who in turn winka at their exactions and ill conduct.' 
Such a state of things, it is obvious, would give abundant pre¬ 
text for the wars to which the people were addicted. The head 
of the tribe was not necessarily the leader in war; the war- 
chief was elected (J. S. Polac.k, Manneru and Ciu^tonis of the 
New Zealanders, London, 1840, 1. 60ff., ii. 2:iff., 34 ff.; Taylor, 
op. cit. p. 350ff. ; E. Tregear, JAI xix. [1889] 112). 

The liantu and Negro nopulationa of Africa are 
also all more or less warliKe. Without going into 
details, which would be tedioins as well as unneces¬ 
sary in view of the dillermit types of society already 
jrescntecl, it may he said tliat among them a still 
ligher organization has been developed, culminat¬ 
ing in kingdoms ruled by hereditary monarchs 
Huiroumled by hosts of otlicials, maintaining an 
elaborate ceremonial, having a standing army, 
and whose subjects are graded into clas.ses, each 
with its own occupation, rights, and duties ; the 
whole edilice resting, it may be, on the slavery of 
a conquered tribe. 

Constitutional law, in truth, is the very frame¬ 
work of society. It is the fountlation-norrn. With¬ 
out it there can be no regulated limitation of wills; 
society falls into anarchy ; it cease's to exist. The 
possibility of this result is not within the contem¬ 
plation of any community. Consequently consti¬ 
tutional law rarely or never has any delinite penal 
sanction attached to its observance, even in the 
highest civilization. 15ut this does not entitle us 
to deny it the name of law. 

Again, international law must be recognized 
wherever there is contiguity or intercourse be¬ 
tween two or more indei)endent tribes or ]>eoples. 
It certainly exists in Australia. Strict formaliLy 
governs the relations between tribe and tribe. 
Tliere is a way of accrediting messengers which 
renders their persons sacred ; tliere are rules con¬ 
cerning meetings for barter, for the celebration of 
religious and other rites, for mutual conference 
and the settling of intertribal dillerences, for 
intertribal hospitality, and even for tlie prosecu¬ 
tion of war. Such rules are also found on other 

lanes of culture, though some of them may be 

isregartled where a warlike and arrogant people 
conies into contact with a feebler one, or where 
passions are greatly excited. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, it is true to say that, while the conventions 
of international relations are very seldom provided 
with a formal sanction, they are habitually ob¬ 
served, and their breach is liable to be seriously 
resented. 

For these reasons we cannot regard the test of 
sanction as satisfactory ; we are driven back upon 
that of recognition. Where a rule is generally 
recognized, it may bo said to be imposed and en¬ 
forced by society, whether or not a delinite external 
sanction be annexed to it. For public opinion and 
the individual conscience will co-operate to ensure 


its observance. We may then define law as a set 
of rules imposed and enforced by a society^ for the 
conduct of social and political relations. 

To a large extent morality and law cover the 
same ground. The law of every community is an 
index to its morals ; and especially is it so with 
relatively primitive peoples. Arnon^ them the 
standard of the collective conscience is external; 
the idea of motive as ali’ecting the value of an act 
lias not yet been fully evolved, 'bo such peoples, 
for instance, the unconscious violation of a tabu 
entails the same guilt as the most deliberate ; it is 
equally heinous to slay a man by accident and with 
malice aforethought. The distinction drawn by 
our morality between the dillerent classes of homi¬ 
cide, and ado[)ted by our law, matters nothing to 
them; bloodslied even in self-defence demands 
atonement. Until tlu^ individual conscience lias 
been cultivatiui by the rellexion of gemerations 
on the social norms and their adaptation to the 
changing environment, and until the emotions 
have been disciplined and directed with some con¬ 
scious effort, if rot to tlie general welHieing, at all 
events to the maintenance of the existing customs 
and constitution of sm icty, morality cannot emerge 
as distinct from law. i'he jirocess commences early. 
It is indispensable to the growth of civilization. It 
is one of the most inqioi taut dynamic forces con¬ 
tributory to that growth. But its operation is 
slow. 

On the otlu'r side, law is concerned with pro¬ 
cedure. Actively to enforce compliance with the 
rules governing a society, or to })uriish non-com¬ 
pliance, certain steps have to be taken, and certain 
lorms observed ; otherwise the enforcement is law¬ 
less vifilence or individual caprice ; it has not the 
<onsent and the power of the collectivity behind 
it. d'hese forms are frequently, in the early stages 
of culture, crude enough ; but they are forms re¬ 
cognized as the proper means of obtaining repara¬ 
tion for wrong. The sentence of death passed by a 
band of Eskimos on an obnoxious person, though 
passed in his absence and without nis knowledge, 
IS the sentence of the community, given in a manner 
more or less formal. In Australia such a decision 
w'ould be arrived at by consultations of the govern¬ 
ing elders. In either case it would carry the weight 
of the community. When the duty or retaliation 
for the d<*ath or injury of a man is left to hia 
kin, it is because this is the recognized means of 
restraining lawless aggression. IStigma and con¬ 
tempt would follow their neglect of vengeance ; 
but for others to interfere would be to commit a 
new ollence, to arouse a new blood-feud ; it would 
bo outside their duty ; it would not be in pursu¬ 
ance of the law. Idie feuds resulting from this 
method of enforcing the norm against bloodshed 
within the community are, however, in time per¬ 
ceived to lead to new dangers. To obviate these 
more than one method is available. The rule of a 
life for a life is commuted for a pecuniary compen¬ 
sation, agreed on between the parties or assessed 
by a recognized tribunal. With the ad\’ance of 
culture this is often, as among the ancient in¬ 
habitants of the British Isles, both Celtic and 
Teutonic, elaborated into a regular scale of pay¬ 
ments in accordance with the rank of the victim, 
and is applied to other injuries—to those against 
property as well as against the person. The be¬ 
ginnings of the practice of referring outrages for 
redress to a recognized tribunal appear very low 
down in culture. 

Amonjf the tribes of south-western Victoria ' persons accused 
of wrong-doiinf ^et one inonlirs notice to appear before the 
a88enil)led tribes —prol)al)ly the tribe of tiie complainant and 
that of tlie defendant—' and be tried, on nain of iieing outlawe<l 
and killed' (J. Dawson, Australian AOoriaines, Melbourne, 
1881, p. 78). ‘ In the Narrinycri tribe offenderi were brought 

before the Tendi (council of old men) for trial. For instance, 
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If a member of one clan hod been in time of peace killed by one 
of another clan, the clansmen of the latter wovild send to the 
friends of the murderer, and invito them to bring’ him for trial 
before the united Tendis. If, after trial, ho were found guilty 
of committing the crime, he would be punished according to 
his guilt’ (Howitt, 341). It is a very wide-spread practice oHhe 
Negro and Bantu peoples, etjually in crises of what we should 
call a civil dispute and of (Time, to have recourse to palaver 
—which is, In effect, an action at law. The accused is summoned 
before a properly ('onslituted court, a trial takes place, wit¬ 
nesses are examined, advoaites are heard, and sentence is given. 
Only then can punitive measures be taken against tlie offender 
or the person liable on the claim. In certain cases, such as an 
acx’.usatioTi of witchcraft, the matter is decided by means of an 
ordeal, under whic.h the accused may die. Such is the con¬ 
fidence felt in the pafa7)«fr that the blood-feud has receded more 
and more into the background. Indeed, in at lefwst one tribe in 
the Congo basin, recent scientific e.xplorera have been unable to 
discover a trace of it (E. Tonlay and T. A. Joyce, Leg liuahungo, 
Brussels, 1910, p. 7(1). 

With procedure iiioral.s havo little directly to <lo. 
It is suilicieiit that its rules are part of the law, 
and as such must he observed. JIow far any modi- 
lication of tiiose rules has in relatively primitive 
communities arisen out of morfil consi<l(nation8 is 
a question to determine whicli the data do not at 
prt'stmt exist. 

The (luestion must be answered : Whence does 
a law derive that reco^rution which determines its 
validity as a rule imposed and enforced by .society? 
Even in hi;^ddy orp:anized and civilized cummuiu- 
ties the answer {:;iven by Austin is incom])lete 
and un.satisfactmy. For, thou^di the written law 
expre.ssed hy a s[)0cilic acT of legislation is a rule 
dclinitely formulated and prescribed by the sove¬ 
reign power, we are still left without any account 
of the source of that large body ot rules equally 
binding on the community and Known as the ‘ un¬ 
written law,’ in bmgland called the ‘eomnum law.’ 
In many modern Stat(!s the law is wholly con¬ 
tained in a code su[)plemented and amended by 
8 iibse(]iie,nt legislation. Wliere (here is no code, 
legislation [)resu[)p(;ses, and is ultimately founded 
on, tlie unwritten law. This unwrittcui law is 
found expressed in judicial decisions given upon 
the cases brought before the courts from time to 
time. This was a [irocess well known in ancient 
Roman jurisprudence, D(a;isions merely profess 
to declare the pre-existing law, and a[>ply it to the 
relations of the [)arties in litigation. T'hey may, 
in elFoct, formulate and make binding a new rule. 
If so, this is done by adopting and applying some 
princijdc! already held by the community to be 
morally binding. When the result is generally 
accephid, the decision het;oines law ; and, thougli 
not formally an act of legislation, it has tlie same 
consequenct's. Otherwise it is overruled by a sub¬ 
sequent decision, or by the sovereign power. 

In a relatively judinitive society there is not 
always an authority capable of formulating a 
legislative act. All laws are unwritten. They 
depend for their validity, like the decisions of 
English judges, on acceptance and recognition. 
To a large extent they c.ome down from remote 
and unrecorded aidTjiiity ; and on that plane of 
culture the forces of (conservatism, influential as 
they are with us, wield iniinen.sely greater power. 
The custom of the fathers acquires a religious 
sanction beyond and apart from its appropriate¬ 
ness to the circum.stance.s and condition of the 
people. The feeling was accurately if not com¬ 
pletely expressed by the Rceotian who told an 
inouisitive and supercilious foreigner that he knew 
only one thing, namely, that it was riglit to main¬ 
tain the customs of one’s ancestors, and that it was 
not right to apologize for them to foreigners. I’lie 
answer was incomplete because it did not give 
adequate expression to the awe, the religious fear, 
the devotion—in short, the complex of emotions— 
that guard and preserve the institutions of savage 
society. 

The cannibal Fang, we are informed, are not only ‘ not quick 
to adopt reforms or to introduce new methods; they are more 


or less the slaves of cu.stom, and have a superstitious dread of 
departing from ancestral habits’—and this in ‘all the proceed¬ 
ings of life’(JA/ xxix. [1899] 80). The inhabitants of the island 
of Serang, one of the Moluccas, are reported to have an aversion 
to novelties, and to bo very superstitious and much attached to 
their ancient usages. ‘Custom is for them the law, and not to 
follow it is in their eyes not merely an outrage on it, but also 
an insult to the forefathers from whom the old customs have 
descended’ (J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en krofsharige rassen 
tusschen Sele.beB en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 97). The same 
tale is told almost everywhere. To such lengths did a Bechuana 
chief carry his objection to change that, when one of his tribes¬ 
men had obtained some maize and planted it, although he 
allowed him to reap and eat of it, he would not allow him to 
plant it a second time, beoiuise it was a plant ‘ unknown to the 
fathers'(T. Arboussetand F. Baumas, Exploratory Tour, Cape 
Town, 1846, p. 172). Innovations are indeed often punished Jis 
a crime. Among the Arunta ‘any infringement of custom, 
within certain limitations, is visited with sure and often severe 
punishment ’ (Spenccr-Gillen'^, p. Ilf.); while among the Ban- 
gala on the Upper Congo adherence to custom is secured by the 
fear of being charged with witchcraft; in other Wftrds, that is 
the penrdty imposed by society on him who departs from it 
(J. II. Weeks, JAl xxxix. [1909] 108). 

The circuiustances and condition of a people;, 
however, are never quite steadfast; they are al¬ 
ways changing, although slowly and insiuisihly, 
with every tiling else in the world. vVppropriate 
ciistonisS arise gradually and unmarked, and are 
adapt(‘d from time to time to these slow changes 
with the same gradual and imperceiitihle pro¬ 
gression. Hence to the members of sucii a society 
tlieir customs frequ(;ntly a[)p(;ar to be unchanged 
from the beginning, the unalteririg bequest of the 
wisdom of the juiiueval ancestors, or a necessary 
part of the sclieme of things without which they 
cannot conceive of the existence (T society. Yet 
it is evident that both the original customs them¬ 
selves and tlie ehaiiges that they undergo, however 
gradually and imperceptibly, must have h(*en initi¬ 
ated by individuals. The (;ollective opinion and 
tin; colleetive will are merely (he c()iicurr(*nce of 
individual opinions and individual wills. I’erc-C])- 
tion of this individual action is indicated in the 
traditions of many peo[)l(;s ; and, thoiigli the tra¬ 
dition of individual legislation may not in any 
specilic case be trustwortliy as history, it assuredly 
points to a consciousness of the fact of change and 
of change by individual initiation. Sometimes, no 
doubt, a Lycurgiis might arise, and by force of his 
personality anil genius iiujiress his countrymen 
with his opinions and will to the extent of legis¬ 
lation. More usually a change, when recognized 
as such, is the result of Imig and repeated discus¬ 
sions among the haiders of the t ribe. Spencer and 
(lillen give sound reasons for thinking that this is 
a course from time to time adopted by the ab(j>ri- 
gines of Central Australia (o;;. cit., p. 12). If they 
are right, the conclusion cannot be limited to the 
tribes described by them. Such a change would not 
be ventunxl upon unless the elders W(;re satislied 
that the tribe was ripe for it. When announced, 
it would liave to run the gauntlet of criticism by 
the whole tribe, and its validity would ultimately 
rest on general acceptance. In the lapse of time 
the superseded law might sink out of miimory ; the 
new law would then be regarded as of primeval 
authority. 

At a somewhat later stage in civilization the 
'awgiver invokes tlie authority of the gods for his 
legislation. The Mosaic Law is ascribed to Jah- 
weh ; Ijammurabi receives bis famous code from 
Shamash ; Minos is instructed by Zeus. In this 
way the general acceptance and permanence of 
the law would be secured by investing it with the 
sanctity of religion. The same intention is visible 
n the legislation of Kin^ Alfred the Great, who, 
n collecting and adapting the laws of his pre¬ 
decessors, placed at the head of the compilation 
the divinely inspired Decalogue and other Mosaic 
precepts. Acceptance is facilitated by the indis¬ 
tinction still characteristic of the institutions of 
such a society. We may analyze them under the 
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heads of law, religion, medicine, morals, and so 
fortli; wo may distinguish between dillennit kinds 
of Jaw ; we may sever religion from medicine and 
medicine from magic; the members of the com¬ 
munity itself do none of these things; no such 
analysis is j)ossiblo to them. All their insti¬ 
tutions are for them bound together into one 
equally authoritative and homogeneous whole. 
Each is part of all the rest, and cannot be severed 
from them. They see nothing extravagant in 
publishing a code in the name of a god, nothing 
incongruous in combining in the same code ritual, 
moral, agricultural, ancf medical with what we 
understand by strictly juridical j)rescriptions, pro¬ 
hibitions of homicide, rape, theft, and fraud with 
meticulous directions os to food—what must be 
avoided, what may be eaten, and how it must be 
prepared—the treatment of disease, the method of 
tillage, and the garb in mourning. The same code 
in the same divine name and with equal authority 
may make regulations for the conduct of com¬ 
mercial transactions and of the most intimate 
conjll<^’Ll relations, as well as for a complex and 
splendid ceremonial of divine worship. All these 
arc part of the national institutions, equally carry¬ 
ing the sense of obligation, and all actively fostering 
the sense of solidarity ; therefore no improj)riety 
can be felt in ascribing them to the same source. 

The indistinction tlius found has always been 
one of the chief hindrances to missionary enter¬ 
prise. To break with one custom is to break with 
all ; to renounce the religious ideas of the ancestors 
is to renounce the entire scheme of culture with 
which they are bound up. The same indistinction 
has retarded scientilic inquiry into the jurispru¬ 
dence of the lower culture. Observers have been 
apt to record practice's, not law. Striking and 
siiperlicial diirerences between savage culture and 
ours have riveted the attention, to the neglect of 
the principles underlying all social organization. 
Consequently tiie meaning of those ditrerences lias 
too frecjucntly been missed, and their place in the 
develo[)ment of civilization has been misunderstood. 

Thus ill a srientiflo periodical wo are told by a WTitcr who has 
lived and laboured among the tribe : ‘ The Fang have no system 
of law, no judge or tribunal for punishment of crime.' Yet he 
immediately goes on to say: ‘Theft, murder, offences against 
the person are all settled according to native custom ’; and he 
describes the procedure for the purpose {JAl xxix. 78). 

A definite procedure for the purpose of settling 
claims that else will blossom into open w'arfare 
may not be literally a system of law ; it is at all 
events a long step in the evolution of jurisprudence. 
But the observation quoted shows that what the 
writer has in mind is a highly civilized judicial 
system, such as he has been familiar with in his 
native land. He must be aware that the Fang, 
like all other tribes, have a body of customs having 
the force of law. 'they are the rules generally 
recognized and habitually observed, by means of 
whicli Fang society is held together. The par¬ 
ticular procedure which he describes, if it discloses 
the want of a functionary armed with judicial 
authority, is not a picturesque but haphazard prac¬ 
tice without sanction or recognition ; it is a real 
juridical process. The author exhibits it by means 
of an example, thus : 

* A Fang of the Esisis clan steals goods or a woman from a 
Fang of the Nge clan. The Nge who has been wronged does 
not go to the oflfender for settlement, he goes to another near 
town and shoots the first goat he secs in the street, or, if very 
angry, he may shoot a woman. The owner of the goat or woman 
demands of the Nge his reason for doing so. The Nge replies, 
“ An Esisis” (giving the man’s name) “ has wronged me ; I put 
the palaver (his offence) on you.” The ihird party then goes to 
the Esisis and says, “An N\^o” (giving the man’s name) “has 
shot my goat (or woman) because you have made trouble with 
him ; he has put your palaver (trouble) on me. You must pay 
met” The original offender is now responsible and liable to 
two parties.’ 

These steps are thus the formal and regular pre¬ 
liminary to a palavei, and are as well understood 


over a considerable area of the continent of Africa 
as the king’s writ or a police-court Hinnmons in 
Great Britain. So far from starting with an ex¬ 
plosion of random rage, they are ingeniously 
calculated to enlist the active interference of a 
third party, and to render the wrong-doer liable 
in a double penalty—to the person injured by him¬ 
self in respect of the original wrong, and to the 
third party in respect of the loss sullered by him 
at the liaruJsof tlie latter. The palaver is publicly 
‘talked’ by the representatives of the respective 
parties before the representatives of their re¬ 
spective clans. Though it does not appear that 
these have any direct power to impose a fine or 
order payment of the claims, such a discussion 
must in most cases tend to com])ose the differ¬ 
ences, for it informs the public fully on the merits 
of the dispute. And the aggressor knows that, if he 
fails to ‘cut’ the palaver, by paying a reasonable 
compensation to the satisfaction of the aggrieved 
parties and their clan.s, he and his clan will have 
to run the certain risk of hostilities by two clans 
with public opinion behind them. The process, 
therefore, others powerful incentives to f)cace, 
doubtless actively assisted by the representatives 
of the clans involved. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that the laws of 
the b'ang, and of all other relatively primitive 
societies, extiuul (as has been pointed out above) 
to many subj(^cts tliat in the ])r()grcsB of civiliza¬ 
tion have <lropped out of legislation. The use of 
the term ‘law’ in common parlance limits it to 
acts of the legislature and such other rules as are 
recognized by the courts of justice. It obscures 
for us the fact that many of the rules which we 
ob.scrvo in daily life, though they are not amenable 
to the king’s courts, are laws which have their own 
sanction, and breach of which will subject us to 
penalties tending to exclude us from the society 
of our fellows and make life bunlensome in other 
ways. By virtue of the iiulistinction which we 
have already noted, savage mentality, though ad¬ 
mitting adiherence in the penalties, hcai)8 all these 
rules together as customs. As such they are sacred. 
All alike t h(‘y rest on a traditional basis ; together 
they constitute the ethos of the society, 'which is 
not likely to be infringcMl. The variance of our 
point of view from that of the savage, the indiffer¬ 
ence or the comparative leniency with which we 
regard some acts or omissions that seem highly 
important to him, and the emphasis which we lay 
on other acts or omis.sions that he treats as trivial 
are a measure of the distance of our civilization 
from his, and should not blind us to the fact that 
what we call the custuins of a tribe are as much a 
body of laws as the Code Napolton. 

Literaturk.— Die substance of the laws of peoples in the 
lower culture is mostly to he gathered from the general ac¬ 
counts of travellers, missionaries, and scientific explorers ; and 
its collection and comparison is as laborious a process as any 
other branch of anthropolo^cal inquiry. In some instances, 
however, European rulers have for purposes of government 
found it necessary to collect and in some measure codify the 
laws of their subject-peoples, notably on the continent of 
Africa. Among such collections may be mentioned A Com- 
eiulinm of Kafir Law$ and Customs, compiled by direction of 
. Maclean, Uape Town, 1866 ; itepp-t and Proceedings xaith 
Appendices of ths Oovemmsnt Commission on Native Laws and 
Customs, published by ths Government of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Cape Town, ISiW (a very vaJuabls collection); Les Cow- 
tuines indigenes de la COts d'Ivoire, by F. J. Clozel and R. 
Villamur, Paris, 1902 (a comprehensive juridical work giving 
the laws of ths various tribes separately); Fanti Custoinary 
Laws, a brief Introduction to the Principles of the Native Laws 
and Customs of the Fanti and Akan Sections of ths Gold Coast, 
with a Selection of Cases thereon decided in the Law Courts, by 
John Mentah Sarbah, London, 1897 (the author was a Negro 
barrister practising in the Courts ; comparison of this with the 
last-mentioned work affords an admirable example of the differ¬ 
ence between the French and English methods and views of 
jurisprudence). A collection of the laws of the Dinkas In the 
Egyptian Sudan was made by Hu^h O’Sullivan or practical 
purposes, when in charge of the Dinka divisions of the Upper 
Nile Province. It was published In JRAI xl. (1910) 171. (3ol- 
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lections of tho laws of the Herero, a very intcrestingf tribe in 
German 8.W. Africa, fiave been pulilished by Eduard Dannert 
(ZiiTti Kechte der Flerero, Ilerlin, r.)<)(5). As might be expected, 
these cxjmpilations, from their praetu-al purpose, contain little 
beyond the native laws so far qs they are aaministered by the 
Courts. Felix Meyer’s Wirtschaft und Recht (Ur Uerero 
(Berlin, 1906) comprises somewhat more. A more general 
work, written in a sciontillc spirit, is A/rikanische Jurisjrrti- 
(Uuz : Ethnoloaisrh-jurixtUche Reilrdge zur Kenntniss der 
einheimischen tUchte Afrikae, by A. H. Post, 2vols., Oldenburg 
and I^eipzig, 1SS7. The best compendium of the whole subject, 
with abundant bibliographical references, ia tho same author’s 
Grundriss der ethnolog. Jurisprudem, do. 1894-96, to which 
may be added S. R, Steinmetz, RechtsverhnltnUse von einge 
borenen Volkem in A/rika und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903. 

In various perio<licala devoted to jurisprudence, articles on 
the subject are occasionally found. Such articles are frequent 
in the ZVRW^ Stuttgart, 1887 to date. One of tho oditors, 
Josef Kohler, devotes special attention to it. 

Accessible works on the general subject are those of Henry 
J. Sumner Maine, esp. his Lectures on the Early History of 
Institutions, London, 1876, But it must be borne in mind In 
reading them that a generation of further research has resulted 
in conclusiona widely differing from his on several important 

E. Sidney Hartland. 

LAW (American).—Tn so vast a culture-area as 
the two Americas, with tlieir wide range of stages 
of civilization, from the savage tribes of S. Cali¬ 
fornia or the Amazonians to the highly organized 
Aztecs and Peruvians, tho concept and tho scope 
of law necessarily present extreme divergencies; 
and the diflicuitjy of the task of prei)aringa Cor'pus 
juris Aniericani —a work urgently needed by all 
students of comparative ethnological jurispruaence 
—is enhanced oy tho scantiness of the records 
whicli have been preserved of extinct or obsolescent 
American Indian stocks, as well as by our almost 
utter ignorance of many living stocks, particularly 
in S. America, while scarcely any of the earlier 
observers studied from a juristic point of view the 
tribes with whom they came in contact. 

Yet it would be wrong to conclude that the 
American Indian, even of the most undeveloped 
stock, is a lawdess being. In a very real sense he 
may be essentially more law-abiding than those 
who are commonly regarded as highly civilized; 
for to him law is well-nigh synonymous with 
custom ; it is not something imposed from 

without, or supported by pleas of ‘ the greatest 
good of tho greatest number,’ or exercised by a 
class who may be regarded with antipathy by 
many members of the community, or a bondage 
ingeniously and sojiliistically to be eluded or cir¬ 
cumvented by clever legal illegality, or a purely 
human convention to be flouted and broken by 
any lawless individual of suilicient strength to 
do so. 

I. North America.—The general basis of N. 
American Indian government was the family—on 
a totemistic foundation—which formed a part of 
the gens, and this, in turn, of the tribe. Matri¬ 
archy wqis the rule, and the w’omen possessed much 
influence in the election of tlie chiefs, of whom 
there might be more than one, so that separate 
chiefs presided over military and civil ailairs 
among Iroquois, Muskhogeans, Chippewa, Dakota, 
and Porno, and sometimes, as among the Caribs, 
there were ciiiefs only in time of war. The posi¬ 
tion and source of the cliieftainship varied among 
the different stocks, and the general problem here 
is connected with that of the origin of the kingship 
(see the series of artt. on King). Among many 
tribes, such as the Iroquois, Caddo, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Arapaho, Comanche, the Plains Indians 
generally^ Maidu, Yurok, Miw'ok, Kutchin, Tlin- 
git, and Kaniagmiut, the chieftairi-slnp was elective, 
depending on the w’onien or the shaman, often 
pnactically restricted to certain families, but con¬ 
ditioned in great part by w’ealth, and still more 
by personal ability. Pdsewhere the office was 
hereditary, unless grave obstacles forbade, as 
among the Natchez, the Carolina tribes, Pawnee, 


Porno, Callinomero, Cualala, Nutka, and, under 
certain conditions, (be Dakota ; and among still 
other tribes both systems were in simultaneous 
use, as among tho Abenaki, with whom the sachem^ 
or supremo ruler of a number of tribes, lield office 
by hereditary right, while the individual tribal 
heads, or sagamores, w'ere elected. 

The power of the American Indian chief is re¬ 
stricted, sometimes by more or less elaborate tribal 
councils, as among the Comanche, sometimes—and 
more elfectually—by public opinion. Only rarely, 
as among the Natchez and the Santee, did he have 
power wiiicli might become tyrannical. PTequently 
ho is little more than inter pares, this being 

especially the case in the less organized forms of 
government, such as the Maidu, Karok, and Cali¬ 
fornians generally. Much, however, depended on 
a chiefs personal ability, notable instances of 
wielders of wide power being the Wainpanoag 
Massassoit and the Powhatan Waliunsonacock. 

The territorial scope of the chiefs power also 
varies widely. In a few regions in N. America— 
most notably the Iroquois {q.v .)—real states and 
confederacies were established, but elsewhere— 
as on the west coast and among the Apache, 
Comanche, Shoshoni, and Eskimos—each chief w as 
head only of a village. The Iroquois had de¬ 
veloped the elements of international law, having 
a regular system of sending envoys, whose persons 
w’cre sacred, to declare war or to make peace ; and 
tribes less advanced politically possess the rudi¬ 
ments of similar institutions. 

In very few instances the chieftainship is traced 
back to a divine origin, the most notable example 
being the Natchez chief, who was descended from 
the sun, although occasionally, as among the 
Nutka, the chief is at the same time a ‘ medicine¬ 
man,’ or, as among the Calusa, he was believed to 
ossess supernatural power, and was deposed or 
illed rf he did not use this for the welfare of his 
people. 

Among the Iroquois an insolvent debtor was 
tied to a tree and flogged, but among the Oregon 
tribes ho became a slave. Death usually cancelled 
debt, as among the Eskimos. As regards con¬ 
tracts, the same general rules held as among 
ourselves, although the Tlingit and, with some 
reservations, the Eskimos expressly provided that 
either party might withdraw from a contract upon 
which lie had agreed. For the American Inctiaii 
laws regarding property see art. Property. 

American Indian criminal law is concerned 
mainly with murder and theft. The penalties for 
murder have been considered in art. Blood-ff.ud 
(Primitive). The normal punishment for witch¬ 
craft was death, which was also the penalty for 
incest among some of tho Carolina tribes, for 
robbing a grave, as among the Chinook, for 
cowardice, as among the Kansa, and for desertion 
by an ailopted prisoner of war, as among the Mis¬ 
souri tribes, this being regarded as treason to his 
new tribe. As regards theft, the thief was gene¬ 
rally bound to make simple restitution ; but the 
Huron required double restitution ; and among 
some of the N. Carolina tribes, as also among the 
Tlingit, the thief, if unable to make the restitu¬ 
tion required, became a quasi-slave. Among the 
Comanche, murder, adultery, theft, and failure to 
cure the sick were punisheci by death. Asa rule, 
however, even the gravest crimes might be com¬ 
muted by lines (cf. art. Blood-feud [Primitive]). 

Legal procedure naturally varied according to 
the stage of civilization attained by each tribe. 

In the most primitive strata the punishment for 
non-capital ott'ences was public contempt; in case 
of capital crime the persons injured—or their kin 
—themselves acted as executioners. Anything 
approximating a formal court was, however, ex- 
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treniely rare ; the tribal councils normally took 
cognizance only of peace, \var, and other matters 
afl'ecting the tribe as a whole. Nevertheless, 
totem and tribal courts were found among the 
Huron, which acted especially on charges of murder, 
treason, and witchcratt. Any error in the form of 
procedure before these courts quashed the whole 
case. Certain Missouri tribes had courts of arbi¬ 
tration, whose decisions it was an obligation of 
honour to fulhl, while elsewhere considerable influ¬ 
ence is exercised by the tribal councils, as among 
the Hopi and Iroquois. 

2 . Mexico and Central America.—The Aztec 
sovereign was regarded as the earthly representa¬ 
tive of the gods, whence implicit obedience was 
due him, and his power was absolute. Like the 
Peruvian Inca, he was assisted by many officials, 
and there seems to have been a special department 
of justice, while in each lar^^e city there was a 
viceroy {cihuacohuntl) controlling both the general 
administration and justice, ana constituting the 
final court of appeal in criminal cases. The rules 
as to the succession of the Mexican kingship 
differed in various times and places. In Tezcuco, 
Tla(;opan, Michoacan, and Tlascala, as well as 
among the Miztec and Zapotec, the eldest son was 
normally the heir to the throne ; but in Mexico 
it was usually the eldest brother or the eldest 
brother’s eldest son who succeeded, though there 
seems to have been no rigid rule of succession, 
ability and character being more potent in the eyes 
of the electors than mere kinship to a deceased 
ruler. Over the Zapotec city of Vopaa a heredi¬ 
tary priest-king ruled. 

In the smaller cities there were judges who de¬ 
cided minor cases, referring others to the higher 
courts, e.g.^ to those consisting of three judges, 
who sat under the control of each cihiutcohuatl. 
Both Mexico and Tezcuco seem to have been 
divided into six circuits, each represented at the 
capital by two judges, who formed the lower court 
for important cases, the court of last resort con¬ 
sisting of twelve or thirteen judges appointed by 
the sovereign, apparently for life, and required to 
assemble, under the presidency of the king or his 
representative, for ten or twelve days every four 
months (80 days). Any bribery, negligence, or 
partiality exposed them to rejtroof, and, if re¬ 
peated, to degradation or even death ; and the 
entire court system was worked in minute detail. 
Besides the reg\ilar courts, there were special courts 
for markets and for military affairs. 

The Mexican laws, which recognized circum¬ 
stantial evidence, seem to have been codified, and 
w^ere administered strictly, though some leniency 
was shown to first offenders. The stern imparti- 
ility with which the judges acted was most ad¬ 
mirable, and high rank or kinship to the king was 
of no avail to the criminal; indeed, Netzahnalpilli 
put his own wife to death for immorality, and 
Netzahualcoyotl had his only legitimate son exe¬ 
cuted for high treason. 

The best known portions of Mexican law are 
those relating to criminal procedure. Here the 
evidence of witnesses was requisite, although the 
oath of the defendant was accepted as evidence. 
Formal complaint was not always essential to begin 
prosecution, common reputation, as in cases of 
adultery, sometimes forming sufficient ground for 
legal proceedings. All grave crimes were punished 
by death, the mode of death varying according to 
circumstances, rank, etc. The death penalty was 
prescribed for murder (even of a slave), kidnapping, 
adultery, incest, rape, unnatural vice, panefering, 
witchcraft, altering landmarks, appropriation of 
another’s property or of the royal insignia, selling 
land already sold, selling stolen goods, falsifying 
weights, slander, drunkenness or other excesses of 


priests and royal retainers, military insubordina¬ 
tion, flight from the enemy, permitting an enemy 
to escape, selling or releasing a prisoner of war, 
treason (involving slavery or oanishment for kins¬ 
men to the fourth degree, and in Tlaxcala the 
death of kindred to the seventh degree), false 
accusation before the king, false guardianship, 
striking or insulting a parent, squandering patri¬ 
mony, challenge to a duel, perjury, harbouring 
an enemy of the State, and, according to some 
authorities, abortion and wearing the garments 
of the opposite sex. A thief must not only make 
restitution, but also pay a fine to the treasury ; 
under aggravating circumstance.s (jis in the market¬ 
place) or for repetition of the oll’ence, he suffered 
death, but in Cuzco he was blinded. Slavery was 
often a punishment for crime—<5-< 7 ., for theit (ap¬ 
parently when the thief was unable to make the 
reparation demanded) and stealing another’s child, 
as well as for delicts arising from negligence, if 
the delinquent was unable U) make compensation 
otherwise, failure to lodge information of high 
treason, unauthorized sale of property, obtaining 
goods on false credit, embezzlement, failure to pay 
tAxes, etc. ; mutilation also occurred, as when the 
lips of a calumniator were pierced or partly cut 
off; and degrading punishments were inflicted in 
Anahuac for pandering. Drunkenness was an 
especial object of legislation, the drunkard’s head 
being shaved, his house tom down, and all public 
otiice denied him ; in some instances he even 
suffered the death penalty. Imprisonment as a 
punishment was rare, the usual use of the prison 
oeing restricted to those condemned to death or 
sacrifice. The particeps criminis in abortion was 
as severely punished as the principal, but received 
a milder penalty in cases of theft. Pardon might, 
however, be granted by the monarch, and certain 
festivals earned amnesty with them, while for¬ 
giveness by the injured party or his kinsman might 
mitigate a penalty. 

All possible provision was made for the poor 
from the State treasury; and the laws of Tezcuco 
sought to protect the forests as well as agriculture, 
besides forbidding undue luxury— t.g.y gold and 
silver vessels for the wealthy nobles. There was 
also among the Aztec a law of contracts which 
must be made under oath ; and gambling debts 
were valid so far as they came within the law of 
contracts. Another form of contract was farming 
on shares. Interest on loans was unknown, but 
commissions on sale and deposits in pledge were 
common. 

I’he Mayan sovereignty was hereditary in the 
male line, and the power of the king was absolute, 
though he was constantly advised by his nobles; 
among the Quiche the king seems to have been 
succeeded by his brother, the heir-presumptive 
being the king’s eldest son. Among the Lacan- 
dones and Nicaraguans the cliieftainship was 
elective, and among the latter the chief was 
practically subject to the council ; in Darien and 
among the Mosquito, on the other hand, heredi¬ 
tary cliiefs rulecf; while in Chichen (in Yucatan) 
a priest-king held power, in which connexion it 
should be noted that all the semi-mythical founders 
of Maya civilization, such as Votan, Zamnd, and 
Kukulcan, were both priests and kings. 

The system of courts was elaborate, and it is 
noteworthy that both hero and among the Aztec 
advocates (though probably not with a special legal 
training) were appointed to aid both the judges 
and the parties to the cose. Inspectors seem to 
have traversed the country to see that justice was 
properly administered, but there appears to have 
been no power of appeal after a decision had once 
been rendered. In cases of grave crime, torture is 
said to have been employed at Vera Paz to elicit 
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testimony. The Maya punishments were <leath 
enslavement, and line; ini/uisonnient, exce])t for 
detention, was rare, thou^di inlliided at Cohan foi 
non-payment of taxes. The death penal tv usually 
involved conhscation of proj)erty and enslavement 
of the criminars family; it w/is inflicted for murder 
(although in Yucatan and Nicaragua, in a case of 
extreme provocation or other extenuating circum¬ 
stances only a fine was inllicteil, while, if a man 
killed another’s slave, he was required to pay 
damages), incorrigible thieving, stealing large 
amounts (San Salvador—all theft in Darien) or 
from a temple, adultery (Darien, Yucatan, Itza, 
and (yuatemala), rape (Guatemala), incest and 
seduction (Yucatan), sodomy (Nicaragua), treason, 
desertion, interference with payment of tribute 
to the king, kidnapping, killing the (|iietzal bird 
(Guatemala), disrespect for religion, lying in time 
of war (Pi{>ile), sorcery, sexual relations with a 
foreigner (C'arib), false testimonv (Darien), and 
fornication between slaves (Vera raz). Sometimes 
the choice between death and fine lay with the 
injured party, as for fornication and for poaching. 

Enslavement was the penalty for murder by a 
minor (Yucatan), theft (it the thief was unable to 
make restitution and also jiay a fine to the royal 
treasury) or attenifited robbery, continued un¬ 
chastity by a woman, unsuccessful ra[)e, and 
obtaining goods on false credit ((Guatemala), re- 
peateil adultery (Vera l‘az), coliabitation with 
another’s fi.mialo slave (Pij)ile). Small thefts and 
improper advances to a woman were jmnished by 
banishment in San Salvador, as was bigamy in 
Nicaragua, but thieving was penalized by muti¬ 
lation in Darimi ; a degrading punishment was 
Hogging for falsehood (i’i[*ile), theft by a noble 
(Yucatan), and adultery (llondurasand Nicaragua), 
All but tlie most heinous ollences could, however, 
1 x 3 commuted by fines. Strict fulfilment of con- 
traefs was required, and they were made valid by 
the }»arti(cs drinking in tlu^ jtre.sence of witnesses. 

3 . South America.—The general level of civili¬ 
zation is far lower in S. America than in the 
northern continent; indeed, the conditions are, 
broadly spi^aking, very litfle superior to those of 
the Californian tribes. Tlie usual centre of govern¬ 
ment in S. America is the village, each village 
having its own chief. Succession to the chieftain¬ 
ship seems generally to be by inheritance, as among 
the Bororo, Uau[)e, western Tupi, Araucanians, 
and the tribes along the Xin^m ; but sometime.s, 
a.a among the Caribs, Chiquito, Guahibo, Cren, 
Coroado, and Paraguayans, each chief is elected, 
though among some tribes, as the Tupinambaza, 
only from a special family. Only rarely does he 
claim divine power, as when a chief near Coro 
asserted that he was creator and lord of earth. 
Unlike N. America, which is matriarchal, both 
matriarchy and patriarchy are found in S. America; 
hence succession is sometimes matriarchal, as in 
British Guiana and among the Warraii, and some¬ 
times patriarchal, as among the Uaupe, Arau¬ 
canians, and the tribes along the upper Xingu, 
although among the latter, in default of a son, a 
sister’s son becomes chief. 

In time of peace the functions of the S. American 


as representative of his own vina,l^e and as host to 
.ruestH from other villa-es. Barter is much more 
imiiortant in S. t/ian in N. America, and com¬ 
mercial relations between dillcreiit stocks lead to 
a greater development of the rudiments of inter¬ 
national law than is the case in the northern 
continent. So far is this carried that, among the 
Karaya, skill in eomlucting mercantile transactions 
is a more important qualihcation for chieftainship 
than ability in war, and even adopted prisoners of 
war may become cliiefs if their business capacity 
sufficient. In time of war the powers of the 
chief are greatly increased, as among the Carib.s, 
Araucanians, Molucho, and J^uelcho. If a chief is 
absent, he may bo represented by a vice-chief, 
his sister; and if ho dies, a kinsman, e.gr. his 
widow’s brother, may act until another chief 
assumes formal oflice. Among the Pampas tribes, 
on the contrary, the chief is authoritative only in 
dine of peace. 

Village councils deliberate on aifairs of general 
mportance ; and sometimes, as among the Arau- 
janians, sale of any part of the settlement is 
lependent on their approval, or, as among the 
Macusi, contesting parties submit tn their de¬ 
cision, while among the Pampas tribes matters of 
religion come witliin their purview. 

A further point of ditference between S. and N. 
American government is the greater jiower of the 
medicine-man ’ (/?uy'c) in the former, particularly 
11 matters that fringe upon the s[)hcre of religion, 
;.y. in making war to revenge a iiinrdered tribes- 
nan. However gn'at t he inlluencic of the ‘ medicine¬ 
man ’ in N. America, he does not limit or circum¬ 
scribe the power of the chief as he does in S. 
Aimu'ica. 


The <*xecntion of justice usually do[)ends upon 
die wronged individual or his friends or kin, 
Ithough t lui functions of the Maiaisi (•omudl, just 
mentioned, form an exception to this general rule. 
Where a crime atVects t he whole community, as in 
ases of witchcraft, all seek to punish the otl'ence. 
Death, often at the instance of the pttje, is the 
penalty for sorcery and treason, as among the 
Araucanians, or for a woman who is unlawfully 
iresent at dances or in the men’s house, as among 
Jie Chamhira and some of the tribes along the 


upper Xingu, as well as among the Amazonians. 
Minor punishments are flogging or blinding, as for 
heft among the Brazilians. Among the Arau¬ 
canians, torture may bo used to extort a confession 
i guilt. 

Occasionally legal responsibility is higlily de¬ 
veloped, as among the Goajiro, where one who 
ends an animal is responsible for any damage 
rvhich it may do, and lie who sells intoxicants for 
my mishap that may result. The Brazilians are 
Lcquainted with a ^^stem of depo.sits in pledge. 

4 . Peru and the Chibchas.—The culture of Peni 
itands quite isolated in S. America, where a high 
degree of civilization has been secured by no other 
people except the Chibchas {q.v.). The Peruvian 
government was essentially a socialistic despotism, 
dke the N. American Natchez, the Peruvians be- 
ieved that their Inca was descended from the sun. 
whence he united within himself all civil and 


chief are mainly conditioned by his personal ability, 
though in any event he is a counvsellor rather than 
a ruler. He controls, in great measure, agricultural 
operations, organizes the expeditions for hunting 
and fishing, determines on jdaces of settlement, 
and, at least sometimes, settles disputes that may 
arise. Among the Karaya he protects orphans 
and illegitimate children, and among the Macusi 
he convenes the village assemblies. One other 
function of importance he enjoys which is strik¬ 
ingly alien to his N. American fellow—his control 
of Darter wuth neighbouring tribes and his duties 


eligious power, and was regarded as perfect. He 
was aided by a host of officials, themselves under 
trict insjiectors, and everything was regulated to 
-he minutest detail ; in the giving of tribute, for 
nstance, the natives of Pasto, being deemed stupid 
nd dirty, were required to contribute at least 
lome quota in the form of a levy of vermin, 
^overty and idleness were as impossible as avarice; 
lut, on the other hand, the socialism of the Inca’s 
i^tate stifled all initiative and all personal en¬ 
deavour, placing everything on one dead, though 
elatively lofty, level. Land, for instance, was 
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apportioned by the State to the individual in pro¬ 
portion to the size of his family, and the allotment 
was changed annually according to the change of 
his circumstances—a usage which also appears 
elsewhere, as among the Brazilians and Huron. 
Labour was required of all—even children of five 
had their appointed tasks—and this labour waa as 
meticulously regulated as were clothing, food, the 
care of strangers, the sick, the poor, and orphans 
and widows. The succession to the Incaship, as 
well as to the principal offices of State, was in 
general—though there were exceptions, and the 
authorities are not altogether in agreement—by 
inheritance in the male line. 

Obedience to law was a marked characteristic 
of the Peruvians, particularly as law was of divine 
origin, and violation of it was believed to bring 
the wrath of the gods upon the land. The judges, 
who were supervised by inspectors and obliged to 

f ive an account of their administration, were bound 
y definite laws, and from their decisions there 
was no a})j)cal, although the more important cases 
were tried f>efore the higher officials, t.g. provincial 
governors. The severity of punishment was miti¬ 
gated by alleviating circumstances, such as a first 
ofl’ence, provoked murder, or theft because of ne¬ 
cessity ; parents shared in punishment for oflences 
committed by their children, and sometimes the 
superior was made a co-defendant with his inferior. 
On tlie other hand, men of rank were punished 
more severely than the ordinary citizen ; if 

one of the Inca’s retinue committed the smallest 
theft, he suffered death. 

The death penalty was freely inflicted, as for 
abortion, immorality, adultery, murder, ordinary 
theft, sorcery (the sorcerer’s entire family being 
extirpated), fornication by a vestal of the sun (her 
lover and lier whole kindred suffering with her), 
blasphemy of tlie sun, cursing the Inca, bridge¬ 
burning, etc. ; lesser offences were punished with 
imprisonment; idlers were flogged ; and even lying 
and slovenly housekeeping were visited with legal 
penalties. 

The Chibcha ruler possessed despotic power. 
Succession passed first to the sister’s son, or, in 
default of nim, to the deceased ruler’s brother. 
The laws were severe, and are remarkable for the 
number of fines wliich they levied, hereby enriching 
the royal treasury. Death was the penalty for 
murder, rape (if the culprit was married, his wife 
might be exposed to double the outrage which he 
had committed), incest, sodomy, and cowardice in 
war (in the latter event the coward might instead 
be forced to wear women’s clothing), d’he thief 
was blinded ; and other forms of mutilation are 
also mentioned as penalties. The nobles usually 
suffered degrading punishments, such as shearing 
off of the hair or flogging by their wives. 

Litsraturb.— A complet# survey of American Itw could be 
gained only by itudy of all the material thus far accessible on 
the peoples dwelling in the Americas. The chief aummarie#— 
by no means exhaustive—are the followintf: C. F. P. von 
Martius, Von cUm Iitchtszust(%nd4 unt4r den (Jffinwohnem 
Drariliens, Munich, 1832 ; J. Kohler, ErefU den AzUk«n,Ht\\X,tr 
gart, 1892, ‘ Ueber das Recht der Ooajirolndianer,' ZVRW viL 
(1887J 381-884, ‘ Dia Rechta der Urvolker Nordamerikas,’ ib. xii. 
(I8d6] 854-410; M. Schmidt, ‘ l)ber das Recht der tronischca 
Naturvolker Siidamerikas,’ ib. xiii. [1899] 280-318 ; T. Waitz, 
Anthropol. der Naturvolker, Iv. [Leipzig, 1864} 404-417 (for 
Peru); H. H. Bancroft, NR, San Francisco, 1882-83, iL 138ff., 
433-472 (for Mexico), 630-6W (for Central America). Much 
material, with references, ia scattered throughout A. H. Post, 
Grundriii der ethnolog. Juritpruderu, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 

1894-06. Louis H, Gray. 

LAW (Babylonian).—Babylonian law naturally 
was based upon ancient custom. The origin of 
such custom, however, is often hidden from us in 
the mists of antiquity. We may legitimately 
argue back from liistoric conditions to the pre¬ 
historic implications, but the methods usually 
VOL. VIL —52 


adopted are guesses in the dark. The invention 
of writing and the use of clay as the writing 
material have combined to preserve documentary 
evidence of the nature of the old consuetudinary 
law of Babylonia to a very remarkable degree. 
The disputes which arose among the ancient 
Babylonians were settled by a court consisting of 
judges and a group of assessors, the elders of the 
city. In the times of a settled monarchy the 
judges were recognized, if not appointed, by the 
king, and ultimate appeal was made to him. 
Their decisions, if not revoked on api)eal, carried 
the weight of liis authority as viceregent of the 
god—just as in earlier times human judges had 
declared the decision of the divine judge of men. 
Ultimately, therefore, judicial decision and royal 
enactment were a divine law ; Babylonian law ran 
in tlie name of God. 

The population of Babylonia was in all but the 
very earliest times a mixture of races. Kacial 
customs must in early times have been diverse and 
conflicting. The earliest people whose monuments 
have reaclied us are known as Sumerians (see art. 
Babylonians and Assyrians). They were early 
in contact with, and influenced by, Semitic folk. 
When invasion and conquest by successive waves 
of immigration had blended these races, they 
were subjected to further inroads by the Hittites, 
Kasftites, Assyrians, Aramieans, Chaldseans, Per¬ 
sians, and even Greeks. Por the most part, how¬ 
ever, the life of the people had assumed a very 
stable form, and neither law nor custom suffered 
much change. This conservatism was largely due 
to the high degree of justice and the exact suita¬ 
bility to local conditions which the law had reached 
by tlie time of the Ist dynasty of Babylon, whose 
sixth monarch, the celebrated conqueror and law¬ 
giver, Hammurabi, promulgated a code of laws 
known by his name as the Code of Jlammurabi.^ 

Certain customs which had grown up under the 
oppressive rulers in Sumerian times were abrogated 
in favour of easier and fairer regulations by a 
series of enactments which are sometimes called 
the Code of Unikagina, after the monarch who 
claimed thereby to have relieved his people of the 
exactions of the royal tax-gatherers and priests. 
The rulers themselves and a host of their officials 
had ground down the people by fees and fines for 
legal matters such as divorce, marriage, or burial. 
To a considerable extent this was a legal reform ; 
but, e.g., while Urukagina abolished the fee 
demanded for divorce in former timet, he has left 
us no statement of the conditions on which divorce 
was to he obtained in future. His reformation 
did away with abuses and restored the laws of 
God, but bis record of it affords little information 
as to what those laws had been. 

As it is probable that the Sumerians, over 
whom Urukagina ruled in the South of Babylonia, 
regained after his reforms their own native customs, 
uninfluenced by the Semitic peoples soon (about 
‘20 years later) to rise to empire in the North 
under Sargon of Akkad, we must deplore the fact 
that we cannot treat the Code of Urukagina with 
adequate fullness as an authority for Sumerian 
law. When Sargon conquered the South, we may 
assume that great changes took place tlicre, but 
we have evi(Ience that the Sumerian law waa 
adopted, in a great measure unchanged, by the 
Semitic invaders. Their very law-terms were 
taken over. Even when the bulk of the legal 
document waw written in Semitic, Sumerian words 
and phrases were adopted unchanged, and 800 years 
later appear even in the Code of (Jammurabi. The 
use of Sumerian as a language for legal documents 
in Southern (dties 8U(-h as Nippur survived tlie 
Ist dynasty of Babylon. 

1 ThU we shall usually quote as ‘ the Code.' 
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We must therefore bear in mind that Babylonian 
law haa its routs in Sumerian soil ; and, while 
Semitic customs were retained where race preju¬ 
dices or religious needs demanded, the laws which 
regulated the settled civilization of the community 
were due to economic necessity rather than to 
racial characteristics. They had been elaborated 
by Sumerians, but Semites assimilated them as 
too valuable to alter or discard. The Code of 
^ammurabi embodies the judgments of a long 
series of judges acquainted with an already formu¬ 
lated system of law which had considered most o 
the points involved in their decisions. Perhapj 
the need for any further enactments arose from 
the conflict between ancient law as found in the 
land and a recent custom due to the modification 
introduced by the new race. For the dynasty tc 
which Hammurabi belonged rose to ]K>wer as the 
result of a fresh immigration of a Semitic folk 
called ‘Amorit(^s.’ The Semitic speech already in 
use in IfabyIonia was known as Akkadian, hut 
that of the new-comers showed marked diHerences 
from it and atlinities with the Western dialects 
We may assume that customs marked by similar 
aflinities came in with it. 

Hence wo cannot claim even racial purity for 
Babylonian law. It is the product of the interplay 
of many peoples. It would be a task outside our 
limits to attemT)t to unravel the threads which are 
easily discernible in its texture — even if the 
materials for judging of their composition were 
available. 

Curiously enough, the Semitic scribes who 
adopted the Sumerian methods of writing compiled 
extensive lists of words and phrases, .stich as would 
occur in legal documents, and attached Semitic 
renderings. 'Fliese lists have naturally proved of 
great assistam^e in reading the Sumerian portions 
of the many thousands of legal documents, such as 
conveyarices, deeds of sale, leases, bonds, marriage 
settlements, receipts, and other memoranda, whi(di 
hav(^ come down to us. They were obviously 
drawn uj) to assist young lawyers, w'ho w'ere to 
become notaries. By a happy accident one scribe 
has preserved what looks like an extract from a 
code and has been call(3d the ‘Sumerian Family 
Lravs ’ (see ERE iv. ‘2r>7, v. 447). 

The great (kxle of Hammurabi was often copied 
even at the time wlum j)romulgated, and (topics 
w(‘r(; mad(! for the library of Ashurbani}»al, king 
of .Assyria (dd8-fi‘d6 B.C.), wdiicli reproduce its 
de(!recs with marvellous iidelity 1200 years later. 
Co[»ies, made in Babylonia, of even later times, 
exist, d'hey w(;re divided into books, ot chapters, 
and read and commented u{)on almost to the end 
of Babylonian power. But copies of other later 
laws also exist, which show marked changes. 
The legal documents of the ChaUkean period of 
Nebuchadrezzar and his successors also show 
(‘haiiges. We may, for want of a more precise 
term, call this Neo-Babylonian law. 

Wdth the details of a citizen’s rights and obli¬ 
gations we are not well acquainted. Much is 
assumed in the Code as well known which we 
would gladly be told exnlicitly. The Code recog¬ 
nizes the ai/ieht, a free-born person of high birth 
and standing, the mushk^nu, free, but of lower 
rank, and the wardu, slave. These three great 
classes were separately treated. A slave could be 
sold or pledged, and had no wage for his services. 

If injured by a third person, his injury was 
assessed and the offender fined, but the fine went 
to his master. The master seems to have had the 
power to punish him, but not to kill him, though 
he might brand him. The master clothed and fed 
him, and he had a right to three days’ cessation 
from labour a month, at any rate in some cases. 
He might acquire property and even marry a free 


woman. He could buy his freedom and sometimes 
was freed by adoption. The slave girl often bore 
children to her master, but acquired rights 
thereby, so that she could not be sold outright, 
and even when insolent to her mistress could only 
be reduced to slave rank again, and was free in 
any case on her master’s death. The slave went 
freely about the city and district, but was strictly 
guarded against flight. Any one who captured a 
runaway slave and restored him to his master was 
entitled to a fixed reward. To harbour a slave or 
connive at his flight was severely punished. To 
obliterate the slave-brand was treated as theft. 

Some slaves, possibly captives in war, were 
owned subject to a fi.xcd period of State service, 
extending to four or five yearly terms, either for 
war or for pu])lic works. 

'fhe status of a viushkfnu was that of a plebeian. 
It may well have embraced the whole pm)uIation, 
not of noble birth, who yet were free. Tiie legal 
d( 3 cument 8 rarely refer to such members of the 
community except to name the quarter of the city 
where they dwelt. Injury done to them was 
|)unished more severely than injury done to a 
slave, but le.ss severely than injury to an amllu. 
But the had less to pay for his crimes 

than a noble would, just as his oflering was less in 
the temple. In all othrr respects he was free, and 
in many laws he is included /unong the amelu^ 
being named solely when treated as distinct. 

The amclu was {)roperly a man of family, his 
genealogy being enrolled, his birth, marriage, and 
death being subjects of registration, and ho was 
by .stri(‘t interpretation an aristocrat—a title borne 
by the king himself. His status covered not only 
theri(di proprietors, but also the military, priestly, 
and professional classes. Gilds of artificers existed, 
and had special quarters in which tluiy usually 
dwelt. Tiiey were inter-connected by family 
relations, but admitted as apprentices both slaves 
and freemen. Nevertheless, they ranked as 
avdlu. 

The king was in theory a benevolent despot, 
and the prosperity of his land dej)endcd to an 
extraordinary degree on his powers of hard work 
and organization. He took cognizance of all sorts 
>f atl'airs throughout his kingd(un — opj)ression, 
listress, neglect of ollicials, building, shct*p- 
shearings, and movements of supj)lics, as well as 
military measures. Above all, he was the source 
of j>i.sti(3e and the fount of honour. He had long 
ceased to he owner of all land, though comiuest 
made liim owner of rnueh territory, especially the 
land of those killed in battle. lie had his own 
estates as a private person as well as entailed 
endowments, as also had the great othcfcrsof State. 
Tut he had to buy like a private individual if he 
rished for more, or at any rate compensate at 
iiarket price those whom he displaced. In most 
ilies there was a palace which was usually 
occupied by his viceroy, or by a local magnate. 
Thus the rabidnu, or city mayor, had his palace. 
It was a hereditary office subject to royal 
approval. 

Under the Tst dynasty a great many military or 
oudal retainers were settled in the land. To each 
was assigned a definite holding of field, house, 
and garden, together with some stock, for which 
he owed service. The service was ‘ the king’s 
Trand,’ whether for war, garrison duty, postal 
luty, or command of troops or of gangs of work 
nen on the corvee. The holding was inalienable, 
mt refusal to go on the king’s errand forfeited 
t and life together. It was carefully protected 
rom oppression or the encroachments of higher 
ifficials, and was reserved for its holder if he 
eturned from foreign service within three years, 
f he had a son able to manage it in his father’s 
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absence, it was entrusted to him ; if not, the duty 
was delegated to a locum tenenSf one-third being 
reserved to the holder’s family. Neglect on his 
own part to manage it forfeited the nolding. If 
such a feudal tenant was taken captive abroad, he 
was ransomed at his own expense, but, in default 
of means to ransom himself, his city was b<jund to 
ransom him, and, if that failed, the State did so. 

Such feudal tenants were captains, or at least 
sergeants, in the army and taskmasters on the 
corvte. All able-bodied men were liable to serve 
on both accounts, with the exception of temple 
servants, shepherds, stewards on estates, palace 
servants, and those whose service was essential at 
home. In the course of time military service was 
Commuted for payment, or a group of families was 
called upon to provide and maintain a soldier, 
while the State found him arms. As early as the 
8 th cent. B.C. a definite area of land was recjuired 
to furnish a bowman and his attendant pikeman, 
and was known as a ‘ bow’ of land. These were 
grouped in tens and hundreds. Latter, a liorseman 
with his equipment was due from certain estates. 

Closely allied with this military ttmure was that 
of a sJuihhd, whose office is not entirely clear. He 
was a ‘catclier,’ but whether of fish or men is not 
certain. If the former, fisheries wt're State pro¬ 
perty ; if the latter, ho was a sort of policeman. 
Subject to his service, whatever it was, he held 
lands on the same terms from the king. Other 
lands were held on condition of f)aying rent or 
tribute. The latter was due from holders of con¬ 
quered lands. The king often rewarded his faith¬ 
ful subjects by grants of lands, ami miglit further 
exempt such estates from State obligations. 

Riparian owners had liahililies to furni.sli work 
to keep open or repair the canals, bridg^is, quays, 
etc. These public works were carried out at the 
expense of a king, a temple, or some public; bene¬ 
factor, but the beneficiaries were responsible for 
their upkeep. 

The State claimed also fixed rates of all crops, 
stock, etc. Every city had its own octroi, customs, 
ferry dues, and fiighway and water rates, leviecl 
on all but its own citjzens. Each city claimed 
some special rights; thus a burgher of Nippur 
comld not be pressed for the army ; Assliur was 
exempt from the corvtc ; and every citizen of 
Babylon had the right to trial even if caught at 
burglary. We ha])pen to know of tbeso facts 
accidentally, but probably most cities preserved 
laws distinct from the Code. 

The king’s messengers in peace, and a general 
or levy-master in time of war, could commandeer 
horses, fodder, cattle, grain, vehicles, etc., giving a 
receipt to the victim which ensured their return or 
com|>ensation. Apparently the temple treasurie.s, 
which received a snare of the spoil taken in war, 
were called upon to furnish means for war, the 
king borrowing of them and sometimes returning 
the loan. Later we find the palace acting as 
treasury and arsenal also. 

The temple was a most important factor in Baby¬ 
lonian city life. The god, in theory, owned all 
the laud, and every holder paid a tribute or rent 
to the city-god. The holders were, of course, 
members of the clan or association of people who 
had settled the city and built the temple. These 
and their descendants also had the right to furnish 
its priests, who inherited shares of the right to 
minister in the temple; and profit by its revenues 
became a valuable species of property, freely sold 
or leased, but entailed to certain lines of succession. 
The tribute to the temple from those who held its 
lands was early commuted to a tithe of all pro¬ 
duce of the lands. But many holders had in¬ 
herited the right to share this revenue. Private 
ownership of land may have arisen from the fact 


that a man inherited land on which he paid tithe 
ultimately to himself. Conquest and commercial 
arrangements gradually dissolved old obligations, 
and estates were freed by charter ; but, while much 
land became private property, much was always 
entailed, or subject to redemption by next of kin. 
The temple also always retained much in its own 
posse.ssion, and acted as a large land-owner. It 
owned great herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
and goats; it made up raw stuff, especially into 
garments ; and it lent freely to tliose in necessity 
and on security, both with and without interest. 
Naturally the temple grew rich and employed large 
numbers of servants. The convents or cloisters 
of vowed women made the same progress, till the 
temple.s and allied institutions became much like 
the monasteries in mediawal towns. 

Doubtless the concentration of power in the 
hands of the monarch and conscfpiont centrali¬ 
zation, coupled with incessant intercourse, gradu¬ 
ally tended to break down local and city custom 
and make for uniformity, lint there were other 
important factors. 

A principle which had established itself through 
ages of commercial activit y was that of contract. 
If paitics could agree, they made a contract. I'heir 
deed of agrecnient was drawn u[) by a notary 
public, (jonlirnied by an oath taken in the temple, 
and <luly sealed by the parties in the presence of 
witnesses, who often affixed their own seals also, 
't'heso witnesses were usually neighbours or col¬ 
laterally interested parties. The manner in which 
such a contract was executed ex<duded as a rule 
any illegality or impiety. A clause was often 
apjiended, by which tlie parties bound tliemselves, 
in case of breach of contract, to abide by the 
decision of tiio king. The Code constituted such 
a decision in all the cases with which it dealt. 

In case of a breach of contract, the injured party broup:ht a 
suit before a court consisting of one or more judge.s, together 
with the elders of the city as assessors. A most ini{K)rlant 
feature of procedure was the production of the contract and the 
witnesses to it. The contract was usually executed in duplic'iite, 
each party taking a cm)y, while the notary often held a further 
draft or third copy. To secure the deed from being tampered 
with, it was usually enclosed in a cover or envelope, also of clay. 
The envelope was inscribed with a copy of the document and 
fully sealea. While it would have been easy to falsify either 
deed or envelope, both being often of unburnt but sun-dried 
clay, it was impossible to reproduce both with their seals. The 
envelope might be tampered with, hut the interior could not be. 
The judges in delivering judgment declared that they had seen 
and inspected the contract, and only rarely set it aside, and 
then only on grounds of mi.stake in fact. In some cases, suit 
was made to <'ertify a fresh copy where the original had been 
lost, in which case the original was declarea invalid, and 
ordered to be destroyed if found. After the contract was ful¬ 
filled, as when a loan was repaid, both copies were destroyed ; 
and if, for any (^ause, one was not producible, an order was 
issued and recorded that whenever found it was to be destroyed. 

Tlie Code recognizes tliis practically universal 
habit of contract and the use of writing to embody 
agreements. It even insists on it, as when it 
declares that without marriage bonds a woman is 
no wife, or that no money or goods can be brought 
into account for which written receipt had not been 
given and was now produced. It was seldom that 
a contract was repudiated on the ground that it 
had been originally illegal. 

On the otiier hand, the Code lays down that a 
man who is in debt shall not hand over hia land 
and crops to his creditor unconditionally, even if 
the creditor is willing to speculate on the future 
yield, but must himself husband the crop and pay 
ofl his debt from the produce. This was intended 
to check the ruinous habit of borrowing on .security 
of future crops, by which the debtor might pay 
dear for temporary accommodation or a lender lose 
his money through a failure in crop. 

Consequently, it must not be assumed that the 
Code merely embodied contemporary custom or old- 
established precedents. It constituted a standard 
appeal. It did not prevent contracts (many of 
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which have come down to us), wliich were volun- 
tarily entered upon, from h(‘in<^ sustained y 
court and carried out. It did set un a standard 
which subsequent practice ^.^adually accepted. 
Even its criminal clauses were not at once en¬ 
forced. In many cases they really dehne a maxi¬ 
mum penalty or minimum wage, but the judges 
used their discretion as to its exaction. 

The Code recognized the power of the oath, 
especially in cases where guilt turned on intention. 
A man who striuik a fatal blow could purge him¬ 
self of murderous intent by oatli. In a deeply 
religious community fear of divine wrath con¬ 
stituted a strong security against the violation of 
an oath. Tin; witnesses as well as the imrties 
were nut on oath. In many cases it was left to 
this ‘ biar of God ’ or ‘ conscience ’ to secure justice 
between men ; but the written spccilication of the 
form which justice should take was a great step 
in {idvance. 

In early times an oath ‘ by the king ’ alone is 
quite frequent. In all cases the oath by the local 
god is usual. When Ilahylon became the metro¬ 
polis, Marduk, the city-gotlof ilabylon, was usually 
associated with the local god and the king in oaths. 
The form of the oath is usually ‘ he, or they, singly 
or both together, swore by (lit. took the name of) 
such and such god or king.’ Karely is the purport 
of the oath given. It was * not to repudiate the 
contract,’ whether by default or by raising a plea 
on its terms. What form the divine vengeance on 
the faithless would take is not clear, but it is ‘ the 
god’s evil.’ When kings called down the curses 
of the gods on the malefactor who should contra¬ 
vene their orders, or deface their monuments, they 
were extraordinarily explicit and exhaustive as to 


specifies thftt the punisliraent shall be executed ou 
the scene of the orinie: a thief at a hre s'jall be 
thrown into it. and a burglar is to be gibbeted 
opposite the breach that he made in the house 

which he broke into. -j xi j • • r 

The power of the king to over-nde the decision of 
tlie local court is implied by t he Letters of Ijamniu- 
rabi summoning certain cases, including the judges 
and witnesses, as well as the parties, to his judg¬ 
ment-seat. But the Code mentions the royal pardon 
only in the one case of an adulterer when the injured 
husband has already condoned the offence by par¬ 
doning his wife. ... • xu e • 

Corporate responsibility is seen in the line in¬ 
flicted on a burgh or parish for murder or robbery 
within its coniines, and os compensation to the 
suflcrer or his family. This was imposed m cases 
where the malefactor was not prodiic^ed. 

Private property in land was the rule, but subject 
to the State dues and obligations. There were 
usually a number of consents and pre-emptions to 
be considered on a proposal to transfer ownersliin. 
Not all obligations went with the land; a sale 
might transfer tiie estate to another oflicial s 
sphere and so be a detriment to the previous over- 
lord. Hence a State oflicial, the city, the county, 
or parish, so to speak, the levy-master or recruiting 
sergeant, all might have claims. Sometimes g-over- 
nors of a district enforced its transfer to a different 
land-group, or alienated land from a temple, or 
included it in their own subdivision. This was 
usually regarded as a wrong, and the king was 
appealed to for reversal of tlie transfer. A new 
owner was usually bound to take up the State 
obligation. Koyaf charters in granting an estate 
as reward for signal services to the State often gave 


the evil consequences to follow ; but this was to 
fleter from wrong any who should pur^xise its 
conimis.sion. Tlie oath was a personal acceptance 
of obligation, not a fulrnination against unknown 
wrong-doers. The agent who was robbed was put 
on oath as to his loss. The buyer of a slave abroad 
had to take oath as to his price. 

Crimes and their punishments are dealt with in 
a sei)arate article by T. G. Pinches (vol. iv. pp. 
257-260), to which reference should be made. 
Very little evidence of crime beyond breach of 
contract can be expected from the deeds or bonds, 
but a number of legal decisions, laid down in special 
cases, have been preserved. For the most part, 
these do not state the nature of the suit, only the 
result and verdict of the court. The plaintitt’ seems 
always to have brought his complaint, ‘captured’ 
his defendant, and found judges, and each then con¬ 
ducted his own case. Written pleas and an.swers 
were put in, but advocates are not mentioned. 
We find orders given to defendants to appear 
and answer the charge. As the decisions are 
drawn, the plaintiff usually wins. But this is 
deceptive, for both parties were regarded as 
plaintiffs ; each party brought the other into court. 
The decision as stated thus makes the winner 
appear to have been plaintiff. The parties could 
demand the venue to be changed so that the case 
should be tried in their own city. In any case we 
hear of many local courts. The unsuccessful suitor 
was often degraded to slave status, but, except that 
he had lied or borne false witness, no ground for 
this punishment is stated, and he paid damages 
also. 

In the Code no punishment is assigned to murder. 
We may assume that this was left to the avenger 
of blood, but can only argue from silence. We 
are also loft in doubt as to the agency for the 
execution of judgment. As, however, a man was 
to be scourged ‘ in tlie assembly,’ we may as.sume 
a general responsibility on the part of the local 
assembly for execution. In two cases the Code 


exemption in p(;rpetuity from State obligations. 

A very interesting form of property was the 
right to income for the receipts at a certain door 
of the temple, or to exercise certain functions in 
the temple itself. The right was entailed, and so 
often came into possession of a woman or other 
person who could hold but not exercise it, or merely 
did not see fit to do so. The right was then pledgea, 
or sold, to others, but reverted to legal heirs on the 
death of the beneliciary. 

The Code recognizes many ways of disposal of 

K erty: sale, barter, gift, dedication, lease, loan, 
ge, deposit, and testamentary disposition, all 
of which were ])rimarily matters of contract. Sale 
was the delivery of the pundiase in exchange for 
the price agreed upon. In the case of real estate, 
delivery was symbolized by handing over a staff”, 
or the key of a house, or later the deed of con¬ 
veyance. Estates were often exchanged, the 
diflerence in value, if any, being paid in money. 
Money payments might be made in silver, or its 
equivalent in corn or other natural {)roduce. 
Credit was given for the remainder of a price not 
paid in full, but was treated as a loan from the 
seller to the purchaser, who gave a bond for it. 
The Code allows no claim unsubstantiated by a 
duly executed deed. The buyer had to convince 
him.self of the seller’s title. He might demand 
guarantees against State obligations or against a 
creditor who bad lent money on the estate. The Code 
insists that he should himself discharge the State 
liabilities. Certain feudal holdings could not be 
sold or exchanged, and, if a purchaser claimed to 
have acquired such, he had to return the estate, 
and in addition forfeit the consideration which he 
had given for it. The next of kin might exercise 
his right of redemption, if it came under the head 
of dU abiSUy lit. ‘his father’s house,’ i.e. if the 
seller had inherited the property. If a man bought 
or received on pledge or deposit from a slave or a 
minor without written power of attorney to dispose 
of the property, it was by the Code fraudulent 
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possession; he was accounted a thief, and was 
obliged not only to restore and forfeit the con¬ 
sideration given, but also to lose his life. Attempts 
to upset a sale were rarely successful, but their 
occurrence shows that a buyer needed to exercise 
caution. 

In the cate of g^oods, exchange of receipts was the rule. The 
buyer of a slave usually exacted a guarantee that he would not 
develop disease, especially the dreaded bennn —a disease not 
yet clearly identified, but having a long period of incuhntion, 
possibly of IQO days. The seller also stipulated for a fixed 
^riod of rest or abstinence from labour for his slave, three 
days a month in some cases. He might guarantee against the 
slave being recalcitrant, .against desertion, obligation to State 
service, and other depreciations in value. These all came under 
the head of sariu, lit. ‘blame* or ‘fine,’ and were matters of 
contract, and the buyer probably could not repudiate his pur¬ 
chase on their account unless guarded by contract. But the 
Code expressly annuls his purchase for him if the slave develops 
hennu within a month, and awards him return of the price paid. 
On the other hand, it makes the seller responsible for any claim 
made on the slave after sale. If slaves were bought abroad and, 
when delivered to the buyer in Babylonia, turned out to be the 
lost or fugitive proj^erty of a Babylonian, they were, if native 
Babylonians, to be set free. If they were foreigners, they were 
to be given over to their former owners for the same price as 
paid for them abroad, as to which the buyer's oath was to be 
accepted. Properly a native Babylcnian could not be enslaved 
except as a punishment for crime. But Klavea bom in the 
house might be sold abroad, or freemen captured by the enemy 
might be enslaved by the enemy and bought In the foreign 
market to sell in Babylonia. They had to be set free and their 
sale was illegal. 

In the case of all goods, the seller might have fraudulently 
appropriated them, and the buyer be at the mercy of the real 
owner, who might recognize and claim them. The claimant had, 
of course, to establish nis previous ownership of his lost goods 
or be adjudged a would-be thief. If he did establish his right, 
the buyer would be adjudged a thief unless he could prove a 
bona jide. purchase. He had to produce the seller and the 
witnesses to the sale. If these were not on the spot, he was 
allowed six months to produce them. If he could not prove 
urchase, he lost his,life. If the fraudulent seller was produced, 
s suffered death, and the wronged purchaser could recover 
from his estate, if any. If the seller had died, the purchaser 
could recover five-fold. So far the Cwle itself. IMfo seller, 
however, usually guarded against all claim to repudiate pur¬ 
chase by a clause in the sale contract that the buyer was satisfied 
and took his oath not to enter any claim against him. In return 
he guaranteed the buyer against defect in title. 

In the great majority of cases an owner culti¬ 
vated his own land, but the principle of hire was 
well understood and clearly worked out. 

Lease of fields, gardens, or hoiises was made for 
a term of years, usually one or two, rarely longer. 
The date of entrance upon possession was often 
stated, and sometimes the date of ex[)iry of Iea.se. 
The rent was usually stated, and a portion, often a 
half or a third, paid at once in advance. 'Ihe rent 
taken was often a share of the produce, a half or a 
third. In practice it is often specified an so much 
per acre. The case of share-rent vjiised ditliculties 
which this avoided. If the landlord, e.g., was to 
receive half and was paid in advance, a storm 
might ruin the tenant’s share, but the Code ruled 
that he must stand the loss. If the storm came 
before payment was made, both shared equally 
in the loss. 

In many cases, along with a field in full yield 
another area was leased to reclaim. Tliis appears 
usually to have been part of the pasture land, or 
open held, which lay outside the ring of irrigated 
land or water meadows surrounding the city. 
Perhaps it was a recognized right that land so 
reclaimed to full cultivation became the private 
property of whoever reclaimed it. Some such con¬ 
vention must have obviated the gradual restriction 
of grazing land. Sometimes it appears that the 
land had simply gone out of cultivation. In all 
these cases the area to be reclaimed was allotted 
free of rent, on condition that at expiry of the 
term it should, usually in the third year, pay an 
average rent. Meanwhile the already cultivated 
land went with it at average rent, so ensuring the 
maintenance of both landlord and tenant, the 
latter making what he could out of the reclaimed 
land. 

In a slightly dillerent case, a plot of land might 


be let to make into a garden, orchard, or palm 
plantation, the tenant paying no rent for a period 
fixed according to the nature of the crop and the 
time it needed to become productive. The Code 
set an average term of four years, and in the fifth 
year tenant and owner divided the crop. After 
that it was the owner’s. If he let it, he let it as a 
garden. If the gardener left any part unplanted, 
it went into his share. The division was one of 
area, not of produce. The owner took first choice. 
Another system has been called mttaytr. It was 
specially common with temple land.s. Here the 
landlord found seed, oxen to plough and to harvest, 
agricultural implements, and in some cases even 
labour. Tlie tenant was a .sort of bailitl’or steward. 
The Code lays down regulations of a more stringent 
character than those usual in the few contracts 
concerned with this system. For theft of the seed, 
of fodder supplied for the oxen, or rations for the 
labourers, the tenant had his fingers eiit oil. For 
stealing the implements or overworking the oxen 
he was fined, a still heavier penalty being levied 
for sub-letting tlie oxen or for entire neglect to 
cultivate. As ho was likely to he poor, it was laid 
down that, if unable to nay Ins fines, he should be 
torn Jiml) from limb by tlie oxen on tlie held. 

The Code allows suh-ietting as long as the land¬ 
lord sullers no damage. But the contract, what¬ 
ever its terms, must be kept. From accident or 
cir(‘umstaiues over whicli he had no control the 
cultivator might get no crop. A flood might 
carry away the produce, or a drought impoverish 
the crop or utterly destroy it. The Code rules that 
in such cases the tenant may carry over and pay 
the year following. The phrase is peculiar: ‘to 
wet his tablet’ may refer to an obvious cu.stoin of 
dam])ing the sun-dried clay of the contract and so 
altering its terms. One thinks at once of the 
Unju.st Steward in Lk 16. His lord’s debtors 
‘ moistened their tablets’ and altered not the date, 
hut the amount, of their debts. If a gardener 
failed to make a garden, he had a double debt to 
pay. He had kejit the owner out of live years’ 
produce of the land and disappointed his hope of 
a garden. He had therefore to pay live years’ 
average corn-land yield and make the garden after 
all. The tenant of land was bound to cultivate it, 
not only because it might become foul and so not 
readily lot to a new tenant, hut because the rent 
was usually a share. If the tenant were neglectful, 
he could not get off with the stipulated share of 
the actual jiroduce ; but the Code lixed the rent at 
half an average crop for the locality. He had, 
further, to complete all the operations on the land 
as he would have done after a good crop if himself 
continuing the tenancy. He had to plough it, 
break it up with hoes and picks, gather out and 
burn the weed.s, and generally leave it in good 
order. The lields do not appear to have oeeri 
manured, and the rich alluvial soil might not have 
needed it ; but gardens, orchards, and palm-groves 
were dunged with oxen manure. 

Houses were usually let by contract, which stated 
the size and situation of the house. The term of 
lease was also stated—usually one year—and the 
amount of yearly rent, A clause often occurs to the 
ell'ect that the house is in good repair. The doors, 
door-frames, and some other woodwork were remov¬ 
able, and the tenant might bring in his own. If let 
with the house, they were inventoried. The tenant 
covenanted for all repairs, tlie nature of which 
might be specified. In the rainy climate, houses 
of sunburnt brick required constant and immediate 
attention. The accessaries of the house are often 
mentioned, such as a court, a barn, a shop, a cellar, 
a well, hut we have little exact information as to 
the usual accommodation in old Babylonian houses. 
They rarely exceeded one storey in lieight. 
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The Code enacted that, if the landlord wished to conducted by travellers. Merchants recmved 
recover possession before the end of the lease, a money or j^oods to ^ traded away. |he uode 
fair proportion of the rent should be remitted, regularized this practice, enacting that the paiti^ 
The tenant had full possession and could pledge should exchange receijits, and that demands should 
the house. be ba.sed on documentary evidence. Ihe agent 

A common plan was to lease a piece of land to a had to deposit an inventory and receipt for what 
man to builci upon. After a somewhat longer was entrusted him, and no claim be sub¬ 

lease than usual the house came into possession of stantiated except by such receipt. 1 rohte were 
the landlord. The Code fixed the cost of building good; the agent must pay 100 per cent, whatever 
a house per area. his own gains. He was not resj)onsible if he was 

Bounemry or common walls were often the cause robbed on his travels, but had to be put on oath as 
of dispute, usually as to which neighbour should to the extent of his loss. Prolits were usually 
repair, or as to the right to fix beams. The con- divided equally by contract on the termination of 

dition that one might build it if the other might the bu8ine.ss. 

fix beams in it, e.a.y was matter of contract. Most These trade journeys afforded the opportunity 
of the sections relating to houses have disappeared for transport. A considerable amount of forward- 
from our copies of the Code. ing was done. Debts were paid abroad by travel- 

Labourers were often specifically hired, the most ling merchants and purchases executedat a distanoe. 
common cases being to get in the harvest, for The Code enacts that a merchant shall gtve a 
building, and to transport goods by road or canal, receipt for the consignment, take ail responsibilitv. 
The wage was a matter of contract, but the Code and exact a recicipt on delivery. If he should 
fixed minimum rates. Cattle for ploughing, cart- default in any respect, he was penalized five-fold, 
ing, and working the irrigation machines, etc.. Deposit was a common transaction, especially the 
and the associated agricultural macliines, chariots warehousing of grain. The Code fixed a statutable 
for journeys, and ships for voyages as well as rate of one-sixtieth for warehousing. The ware- 
for freight, were often liired. houseman took all risks, and paid double for all 

The pastoral pursuits were highly developed, shortage, but only if he had given a proper receipt. 
The kings and many rich land-owners, and, above If the goods were stolen from him, he had to 
all, the temples, owned large docks and herds. As recover as best he could ; but ho had no relief 
a rule, these were committed to shepherds, who against the depositor. 

gave a recei[)t for the animals entrusted to their The network of caUfds supported a vast amount 

care, and were bound to return the dock or herd of water tradic. Ships, whoso tonnage was esti- 
undiminished and with proper increase after breed- mated by tlie amount of corn that they could 
ing, or to answer for them. A shepherd had to carry, were incessantly plying for hire between the 
make good all loss due to his neglect. He was great cities. 'Fhe contract specilied the goods and 
frecuiently a foreigner, belonging to one or other their destinat ions, and named tlie charges. These 
of tne nomad races who roamed the deserts or open were for carriage solely, but, when a whole ship was 
pasture. employed, the rations for tlu; crew were charged 

Questions of currency arose. The standard by specili<‘-aily. The Code (ixes the jtrice for building, 
which the precious metals were weighed varied navigating, etc., and insists on a year’s guarantee 
from city to city, and there is often a clause with a new boat. The captain was responsible for 
specifying the standard in which money should be ship and freight, and boro all risks. If he sank a 
repaid. The Code enacted that this could not be ship, he was lined half its value, even if he re¬ 
enforced. Bayment in kind was to be accepted, floated it. In the case of collision the boat under 
aud a creditor was bound to accept even goods at way was responsible for damage to a boat at 
fair value. anchor. 

Debt was secured on the person of the debtor, The Code regulated traffic in lirpior, fixing a fair 
and in default of means must be worked ofl. But price for i)C(‘r, and severely puniHliing a tavern- 
the father of a family could name a substitute— keeper for allowing disorderly conduct or treason- 
wife, child, or slave—to work oil his debt. To able ass(unbly. The hostess was to hale oflenders 
mitigate the hardships of this custom, the Code to the court—which s»iems to imply efficient and 
protected the hostage for debt from ill treatment, accessible police officers, or perhaps the command 
and fixed the term of servitude at three years as a of able-bodied slaves. 

maximum, whatever the debt. If the hostage died Payment through a banker, or by written draft 
a natural death, the creditor had no further claim ; against account, was usual. Bonds P) pay were 
but, if he contributed by cruelty, he had to restore treated as ucgotiablo. A man could usually 
son for son or pay for the slave. He could sell the borrow without interest from the tem})le treasury 
slave hostage, hut nut if it was a slave-girl who of his(;ity, for a fixed term, but paid inlercst if his 
had borne children to her master. She had to be debt were left overdue. It is not quite clear, how- 
redeemed by her owner, i.e. replaced by a different ever, whether this privilege did not imply some 
pledge. relationship to the temple, possibly only fuJJ 

Pledges were often taken as security for debt, citizenship. Merchants, and temples in other 
but could not be sold without consent of the real cases, charged interest at varying rates, usually 
owner. Frequently, when profitable, as a slave or high, commonly 20 to 30 per cent, but for short 
cattle might be, their value was taken by the terms. Long loans were rare, if known at all. A 
creditor in lieu of interest. Pledges were often feature which seems to us somewhat irrelevant is 
left with the debtor and served merely as security, that the money or corn appearing in a loan or other 
Personal guarantee on the part of friends that the transaction is often specified as to origin and 
debtor would pay at the j)roper time was often purpose ; e.^., so much silver, part of the rent of a 
given, and the debtor sometimes had to pay for liouse, is lent to hire reapers ; so much corn produce 
this assistance. of a peculiar field is lent to buy oil, or to pay a tax. 

Trade was thriving, and Babylonian merchants The exact purpose of such specification is not clear, 
carried on a considerable overland commerce to and, so long as the loan was punctually repaid, 
distant lands. The foreign products in their there seems no reason to restrict its use. No 
markets were numerous and brought from afar, penalty is named for using the accommodation for 
Palestine, Cappadocia, Elam, and the lands beyond a different purpose from that for which it was 
these countries were conspicuous sources. Many taken. Possibly there lurks in this specification 
who stayed at home took shares in enterprises an analogy to our ‘ for value received,^ or it was 
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an acknowledgment of the moral claim of the 
borrower on the lender for accommodation. 

Litbraturk. —For laws relating to marriage, Inheritance, etc., 
8e« ‘Semitic’ sections of artt. Marriaok, Adoption, Adultery, 
Family (Assyro-Habylonian), and Inmiritanxb (Babylonian). 
The peculiar situation of vestals and vowed women comes under 
Hierodouloi (Semitic), Holiness (Semitic). For details cf. C. 
H. W. Johns, artt. ' Babylonian Law ’ In EBr^^ iii. 116, ‘The 
Code of Hammurabi’ in HDD, v. 684, as well as Babylonian 
and Atsyrian Laws, Contractu, and Letters, Edinburgh, 1904. 
The most important addition to the bibliography there given is 
J. Kohler and A. Ungnad, Ilammnrabi’s Gesetz, Leipzig, 
1909, which gives full transcription, complete vocabulary, 
uristic excursus, and about 1400 transcribed and translate 
*gal documents of the Hammurabi period, to bo followed by a 
lar|;e selection from the Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods. 
This body of material affords an almost coumlcte text-book for 
the study of Babylonian law. (J. W. JOHNS. 

LAW (Biblical, Old Testament).—Ancient 
peoples, almost without exception, regarded their 
laws as of divine origin. At the top of the front 
side of the stele containing the famous code of 
yammurabi, the sun-god Snamash is pictured in 
a bas-relief seated on his throne and presenting 
to the king the laws which follow. In ancient 
Egypt, law was attributed to the gods (J. 11. 
Breasted, Jlist. of Egypt, London, 1906, p. 242). 
Ex 341 *^ (J) represents Jahweh as dictating the 
primitive decalogue to Moses, w’ho acts as IIis 
amanuensis, and the later tradition of Ex 24** 
states that Jahweh Himself ‘wrote down the Ten 
Words’ (cf. Ex 31‘®). Dt 6* implies tliat all the 
commaniis contained in that law-book were given 
diriM’tly to Moses by Jahweh. The late priestly 
tradition (r, 400 B.C.) of Ex 25* and 35* slates that 
all the laws found in Exodus, Leviticus, and Num¬ 
bers were a direct revelation from Hod tlirough 
Moses. Hemostlienes asserted that ‘ every law is a 
discovery and gift of Hod ’ {Aristogeit. A, 16, ed. F. 
Blass, Leipzig, 1888). Even Cicero deidared : ‘Lex 
nihil aliml nisi reeda et a nuruine deoriim tracta 
ratio’ {FhiL xi. 12). The belief that underlying 
all inan-rnade laws was a perfect law, emanating 
from divine mind, was the foundation of Roman 
law. It is reallirmed by W. Blackstone, who says: 

‘Thii law of nature being coeval with mankind, and dictated 
by God Himself, is of course superior in obligation to any other. 
It is binding over all the globe, in all countries, and at all times : 
no human laws are of any validity, if contrary to this; and 
such of them as are valid derive all their force and all their 
authority, mediately or immediately, from this origin’ (Co/n- 
mentaries, ed. London, 1867, I, 27). 

Thus it is that each age has expressed the convic¬ 
tion that law is not a mere human convention, but 
is conditioned by the eternal nature of things, and 
that behind nature is Intelligence and Will. 

A more careful study of the ancient sources and 
the contributions of anthropology and sociology 
have shed new light upon tlie origin and growth 
of law. The ancients were not wholly ignorant of 
man’s part in its development. In the epilogue to 
his great code yammurabi declares : ‘ If a man 
heed my words which I have written upon my 
monument, do not efface my words, do not alter 
my monument, so may Shamash prolong his reign.’ 
Recent discoveries have brought to light some of 
the older Sumerian laws which he incorporated 
(cf. OLZ xiii, [Leipzig, 1914]). Egyptian kings, 
like Horeraheb of the XIXth dynasty, freely en¬ 
acted new laws and ^ave them equal authority 
with the older laws which tradition ascribed to the 
gods (Breasted, cit, p. 242). 

Notwithstanding the late traditions, which re¬ 
resent all Israel’s laws as being direetJy dictated 

y Jahweh, the OT contains some 01 the best 
existing illustrations of the different stages by 
which law evolved. The custom of blood-revenge 
is a survival of the primitive stage of self-help, 
when, in the absence of an organized government, 
the individual or the clan undertook to redress all 
grievances (see, further, art. Blood-fkud). It is 
typical of customs that were inherited from the 


pre-historio past and represented the crude be¬ 
ginnings of law. Some of them were based on 
wide observation and experience, and were liene- 
ficial to society ; others were hut the result of 
savage ignorance and superstition. J.aw began to 
take deliiiite form when men be^an to refer their 
cases to an arbiter or judge. Ex 18** *^ contains 
a vivid illustration of this important stage in the 
evolution of law. It represents tbe people of Israel 
in the wilderness bringing their cases 01 dispute to 
Mo-ses for his judgment. The decisions which he 
rendered were called tdrdth, J'hc singular of this 
word, tSrdh, is the ('ommon Hebrew designation 
of ‘law,’ and comes from a root which means ‘to 
throw out’ (the lot), then ‘to direct,’ ‘to teach.’ 
It corresponds closely to the two terms used in 
Homer for ‘ law ’ : dlKrj, which means a way pointed 
out, a course prescriled by prcceilcnt, and di/xis, 
that which is laid down. In I S 30^*'''*® is found 
a clear example of the way in w hich such a decision 
grew into a judicial precedent ]>os.sessing all the 
validity of the law. After Pavid’s followers over¬ 
took and vaiiqiiishoil the phiiider-ladcn Amalekites, 
he decided, as the chief of his clan, that, 

‘ As is the share of him who jfoeth Into battle, 

Ko is the Hhar® of him who reinainetb with the bapg^age. 
They shall all share alike.’ 

The historian adds significantly, ‘ And from that 
time he made it a statute and a precedent for 
Israel to this day.’ 

Hsiially the tfn'Mh, or decisions, were rendered 
hy the priest, the re])resentativ6 of Jahweh, by the 
Use of the sacred lot. Mai ‘2"*- states that ‘the 
tfWdh of truth was in the mouth of the priest . . . 
and tlie people were wont to seek the Idrdk at his 
moiitl:.’ It is evidmit that in the mind of the 
[)eoj>le these decisions enjoyed from tlic lirst the 
divine sanction. This fact ri'prcsmits the germ 
of tlie later Hebrew theory of the divine origin 
of law. Until the days of Nelicmiah the oral 
deci.sion of the priests was apparently ascribed 
equal authority with the written law. 

The other common Hebrew' w'ord for law, mish- 
pat, is equally suggestive. It originally meant a 
specific judgment or decision. In Kx 21* it is used 
in the plural as a title for the decisions or judg¬ 
ments which embodied the fundamental principles 
of early Israelitish law and custom. At first it 
apparently referred only to civil law, but in Lv 
{e.g. 18 ^-[I ig extended to include ceremonial 
laws. The authority attributed to the decision 
{t6rdh or mishpdt^) rendered by the priest, or tribal 
chief, or king, or civil judge gave ample oppor¬ 
tunity for the develojunent of custom and law. 
Ordinary cases were decided according to older 
precedents. When new cases arose, this flexible 
system made it nossihle for the judges to decide 
them, and, in so doing, to establish new precedents 
which, if just, soon gained the authority of definite 
laws. The passage already quoted from Ex 18 
plainly illustrates the process. When the cases 
referred to Moses became so many that he did not 
have time to pass judgment upon them all, he 
appointed judges to decide all the questions that 
w’ere analogous to those covered by tdrdth already 
rendered by him (v.^). ‘They judged the people 
at all times, but the difficult cases they brought 
to Moses’ (v.**). The principles which he tnus 
concretely promulgated represent the historical 
foundation of the later tradition that he was the 
author of all Israel’s law's. 

Among the Hebrews, as among most primitive 
peoples, the customs and the oral laws, which ^rew 
ui) on the basis of those decisions, long sufficed. 
The OT contains some interesting illustrations of 
the ijradual transition from oral to written and 
definitely codified law. The nine (at first probably 
ten) groups of ten words or decalogues, found in 
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Ex 2E-23^^ are the result of an attempt to embody 
the important principles of Israel’s early law and 
customs in systematic, compact form (cf. C. E. 
Kent, The Founders and Rulers of United Israel 
[=::Illstorwal Bible, ii.J, London, 1909, pp. 209-219). 
Each decalogue deals with a distinct subject and 
is divided into two pentads, indi(!ating that they 
were first intended to be committed to memory— 
each law being associated with a linger or thumb 
of the two hands—rather than to writing. Thus, 
c.g., tlic decalogue in Ex deals with the 

rigids of slaves : the first pentad ( 21 -'^) with male 
slaves, the second ( 2 E'^^) with female slaves. The 
first live decalogues contain civil laws and are very 
ex]»licit. They clearly represent earlier customs 
and precedents— e.g., ‘If a man strike another so 
that he die, the nianslayer shall be put to death’ 
( 21 '*). The remaining decalogues consist of moral 
and ceremonial laws, and are simply mandatory 
or hortatory — e.g,, ‘Thou shalt not wrong nor 
oppress a resident alien, for ye were resident aliens 
in the land of Egypt’ (22^'). 

In time these primitive Hebrew decalogues were 
(amimitted to writing. They may at first have 
been inscribed on tablets and set up in the Israelite 
sanctuaries. They represent the same stage in the 
development of Hebrew law as the more elaborate 
Code of Hammurabi, which was inscribed on stone 
and originally set up in order that (as is definitely 
stated) the oppressed who had a suit to prosecute 
might read and understand these laws and learn 
how to secure justice (C. H. W. Johns, Babylonian 
and Assyrinyi Laws, Edinburgh, 1904, p. 393). 
Typical western analogies are the Code of Gortyn, 
set up in the market-place of that ancient Cretan 
town, and the Twelve Tables of the Romans. 

The next step in the develo[)rnent of law was 
the modification, expansion, and codification of the 
earlier codes to meet the needs of a more advanced 
civilization and to embody the higher ideals of the 
later age. Again the Or contains excellent illus¬ 
trations of this process. The Hebrews and most 
Oriental nations failed to develop an authoritative, 
legislative body. Even the Romans for centuries 
kept alive the legal fiction that the Twelve Tables 
were the sole foundation of all Roman law. Dur¬ 
ing the latter half of the 7th cent. B.C. it became 
evident to the enlightened priests and prophets of 
Judah that the primitive laws of Ex 2H-23^^ (which 
were probably formulated as early as the 9 th cent.) 
were inadeouate. Many questions not contem¬ 
plated by these earlier laws had arisen. Under 
the preaching of the great ethical and social pro¬ 
phets of the 8 th cent., many new moral and religi¬ 
ous principles had been proclaimed and accepted 
by the leaders of the nation. The spirit of reiorm 
that was at work called for a definite programme, 
if it was to bear permanent fruits. A detailed 
comparison of the primitive codes and of the laws 
emlx)died in Deuteronomy reveals the methods, as 
well as the work, of these self-appointed lawgivers. 
Three-fourths of the older laws are represented in 
the later code : some are simply reaffirmed, others 
are abrogated, the majority are modified or ex¬ 
panded in accordance with the principles of justice, 
lumanity, and loyalty to Jahweh enumerated by 
Amos, Hosea, ana Isaiah. Tlie result is a remark¬ 
ably complete code, well adapted to the needs of 
the Judaean kingdom about 825 B.c., and yet put 
in the mouth of Moses, whose early precedents it 
incorporates. 2 K 22'-23“ contains a remarkably 
clear account of how this privately-prepared code 
was promulgated. Evidently it had tlie sympa¬ 
thetic support of the ruling party and of an able 
^oup of reformers. At the opportune time it was 
brought from the temple, formally presented to the 
king, read before him and the assembled people, 
and then solemnly accepted by him in behalf of 
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his nation. The final step was its rigorous enforce- 

ment by Josiah. ^ ^ , 

Interpreted in the light of the earliest records, 
Israel’s legal history illustrates the five cJoscly 
related stages in the growth of law. Ihe first la 
the period of relative lawlessness, when the indi¬ 
vidual or the clan is the only recognized authority 
and human relations are determined by customs, 
most of which originated in the pre-historic past. 
The second stage is when questions of dispute are 
referred to tribal chieftains, priests, or judges, and 
their decisions are held to bo binding not only in 
specific, but also in analogous, cases. The third 
stage marks the development of a definite oral 
law, based on earlier customs and precedents, and 
transmitted in the form of decalogues or concrete 
typical formulas. The fourth .stage is when the 
primitive oral laws are committed to writing. The 
last stage is when the primitive laws are modified, 
expanded, and codified, and new laws are con¬ 
stantly being promulgated to meet the needs of a 
developing civilization. 

Literatcrk.—H. J, S. Maine, Early IJiHory of Institutions, 
London, 1875, An(r7^nt Law, do. 1888; S. R. Driver, art. ‘Law 
(in Old Tostanient)' in IIDB iii. 64C. F. Kent, Israel’s Laws 

C. E. Kent. 

LAW (Biblical, New Testament).— i. Fading 
of the Law in the NT.—In the Synoptic Gospels 
the Jewish Law forms a large part of the back¬ 
ground of the narrative; but from that point 
forward less and less is heard of it, until it dis¬ 
appears entirely, and another standard of conduct 
takes its place. This change was due in the main 
to the action of the two great persons who were 
the founders, the one of Christianity and the other 
of Gentile Christianity. Both were too great to 
remain under the yoke of the Law as the Jews 
understood it; but, while the first never had any 
open conflict with the Law, the second waged 
a war upon it which began early and continued 
long. 

2. Jesus and the Law. —Jesus was brought up in 
a pious home, in the religion of the Law which to 
the ordinary Jew in Palestine was no burden (Lk 
1®). ‘He never learned,’we read in Jn 7^®; i.e., 
He did not follow a life of learning nor place Him¬ 
self under a scribe. His sympathies did not incline 
Him to men of tliat cla.ss. On the other hand. He 
lived in full sight of Gentile life, witnessing the 
social and religious usages of the heathens, and 
He had no aversion to people who were not Jews, 
and we never find Him boasting, as does the Jew 
of Ro of the superiority which the possession 
of the Law gave to the Jews. Yet He regarded 
the Law with profound respect; He considered it 
to be the way of life that God had given to His 
people, and lie experienced little reaction against 
it. Ho regarded it chiefly as a moral code; as a 
system of ritual. He was less impressed by it, and 
the tradition which the scribes had built up around 
it He must from early times have regarded with 
indifference, as being apart from the way of life 
that God had given to His people, and in some 
points inconsistent with it. He regarded the Law 
as containing, so far as it went, all God’s will and 
all man’s duty, though those who sought for per¬ 
fection had some aims which transcended its pre¬ 
cepts ; and He was able to say (Lk Mt 6^®) 
that it was easier for heaven and earth to pass 
than for one tittle of the Law to fail. The pas¬ 
sage, Mt 5^^’“*®, in which Jesus appears as definitely 
superseding commandments of the Law by more 
ethical commandments of His own, belongs cer¬ 
tainly in its arrangement, and also in much of its 
detail, to a later state of things ; the Law is made 
ruder than it was as then practised, in order to act 
as a foil to the more elevated injunctions set over 
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against it, and some of the sayings {e.q.^ vv.^"*^) 
reflect the controversy of the Church o( Palestine 
with the synagogue. Jesus Himself upheld the 
religious system of His country, and encouraged 
others to do the same. 

He did not, however, treat all the command¬ 
ments of the Law as being on the same level. To 
the question, a common one in His day, ‘ Which 
is the greatest commandment of the Law?' He 
replies by citing two precepts of the Pentateuch, 
the first requiring love to God with all one’s 
powers, the second love to one’s neiglibour (Mt 
2284-40) qq^g Golden Rule {q.v.)y stated by Him in 
the j)OBitive form that one must do to others what 
one desires that tliey should do to oneself, is said 
to be the cardinal injunction on which hang all the 
Law and the prophets (Mt 7^*). I'he comparison 
of the weighty matters of the Law with those less 
weighty is certainly authentic (Mt and show's 
Jesus to have occupied the same position as the 
)rophet Micah (G*^). The w'ords of the prophet 
losea, who declares that God requires mercy and 
not sacrifice, are twice put in His mouth in the First 
Gos^)el (Mt 9^3 127==Hos 6«). 

We find, accordingly, that Jesus was never 
accused, as were Stephen and St. Paul, of any 
attack on the Law. On several points He j)Ieads 
for an elastic view of the Law. He is not rigorous 
as to the Sabbath or in the matter of fasting ; 
but on these points general opinion seems to have 
upheld His view's. The only instance of His de¬ 
liberately setting aside a law of the Pentateucii 
is in connexion with divorce, for which Moses 
provided, but which Jesus held to be quite inad¬ 
missible (Mk 10^*^^). Divorce, He held, was allowed 
to the Israelites when they were in a backward 
state, and unable to support the wdiole of God’s 
will as seen in the original constitution of human 
nature, which made marriage indissoluble. It may 
be doubted if Jesus used the words ‘ except for 
fornication’—that would of itself bring marriage 
to an end. 

The example of Jesus could thus be appealed to 
by those of His followers who held the Law in 
honour and practised it. Rut He also prepared 
the w'ay for those of them who sat loose to it and 
regarded it as a code of morals and scarcely more. 
He taught no ritual, and stood somewhat aloof 
from the great ritual system of His country. Ho 
w'as impatient of the minute and burdensome tra¬ 
dition which the scribes liad built uj) around the 
Law and which the Pharisees regarded as being 
itself the Law and diligently practised. He for¬ 
mally broke with that vast system w'hich sought 
to provide rules for every case that could occur in 
human life, and to bring under strict regulation 
the whole of conduct and action. In Mk 7^’^ He 
repudiates the authority of the tradition, as being 
made bvman, not given by God, and in many cases 
opposed to the laAV of God. And the Law itself 
was a very dillerent thing from the law with the 
tradition added to it. The ignorant could keep 
it; the Gentiles could accept it. 

Jesus was opposed with His whole soul to the 
pedantic rigour of the system of the scribes because 
their multiplied rules depressed rather than ele¬ 
vated the people, and drove away from the true 
religion rather than attracted to it. The tradi¬ 
tion, as they applied it, was a merciless institution, 
binding heavy burdens on men’s shoulders, shut¬ 
ting them out of the kingdom of heaven, losing 
sight of the weightier matters of the Law, mercy 
and justice and faith, in the strict attention paid 
to the small matters, mint, anise, and cummin 
(Mt 23^ 18 . 28 . 30. all these verses are in Q). In 
Mk 6*^ He regards with compassion the multitude 
which has prevented the repose that He sought to 
give His disciples, because they are harassed and 


scattered like sheep without a sheiJierd, and He 
begins diligently to teach them. Ho tauglit tluMn 
doubtless of a lighter yoke, of more iuactic<il)le 
duties than had generally been asked of them. lie 
taught them that the Law was not their only link 
W'ith God, that He was their Father, and that tiiey 
had access to Him at all times, and could learn for 
themselves, by meditation and prayer, what He 
asked of them. Ry His ti'aching Ho brought the 
question of tlie Law to the position in which the 
Church took it up ; appeal could be made to Him 
both for continuing to })ractise the Law (for He 
Himself had done so) and for a spiritual attitude 
in which the Law parts imperce])tibly with its 
authority. 

3 . Attitude of the Jews in Palestine.—In Pales¬ 
tine the followers of ./csus continued after His 
removal to he good Jc^ws. They fre(iuented the 
Templ(‘, gave alms, atUmded to tlu'ir prayers, and 
even—ii Mt 5“*^- is not to be taken figuratively— 
ollered sacrifice (see Ac 2 r‘^’“^). They observed the 
Levitical laws as to clean and unclean in food and 
other matters. Circnm(is(‘d J('ws wcnild see no 
reason in their attaeliment to Clirist for throwing 
away tin’; ailvanfages of their position. To their 
piety as Jews they added another piety as followers 
of Jesus; th(‘y ke})t li is commandments in addition 
fo those of Moses, and h(‘gan to eulleet them into 
a code, as we see in Mb as well as in collections 
like Q and in the Dldachc. 

Wlien tlie gos[)el spread to Gentile soil, new 
(|U(;stions arose. Those who named the name of 
Christ naturally sought to nicet togetlier and to 
practise their common w'orship in the form of 
common meals. From this sprang the first great 
controversy of the Church as to the terms on which 
Jewish and Gentile Christians could live together. 
The strict Jew'ish Christians held that (ientile 
believers must become Jews and keep the wliole 
Law ; and in this they only upheld the practice 
W'hich obtained in the Jewish missions to tlie Gen¬ 
tiles. But Jewisli missions had been great failures 
for this very reason ; and easier terms had to bo 
sought for the Gentile converts. In Ac 15 the Church 
at Jerusalem draws up an easy rule : ( lentiles are to 
he admitted to the (Jhurch on agreeing to adopt 
the Jewdsh standard as to sexual intercourse, to 
have their meat for fable prepared in the Jewish 
fashion, and to abstain from meat ofl’ered to idols. 
(It seems scarcely possible that the addition to 
these outward abstentionB of the far - reaching 
ethical rule added in Cod. D, ‘and not to do to 
others what they would not have done to them¬ 
selves,’can be original.) Of this compact little is 
beard afterwards. The claim, moreover, made in 
Ac 10 for Peter, that he was the first to he led 
by Providence to see that the barrier which kept 
Gentiles outside the Church ought no longer to 
prevail, can scarcely stand against the evidence 
of Ac 15 and Gal 2 that Paul and Barnabas went 
to Jerusalem to get the question settled as to the 
terms on which Gentiles should be received, and 
that Peter afterwards broke Ihrongdi the adjust¬ 
ment then made. If the story of Peter and Cor¬ 
nelius has a historical kernel, it probably belongs 
to a later period than that in which Acts places it. 
The question may have arisen in more parts of the 
world than one, and have been settled in various 
ways. In some of the Pauline churches we know 
that it occasioned acute controversy and that the 
.solution which Paul aimed at and no doubt at¬ 
tained was that the Gentile Christians were recog¬ 
nized as children of Abraham without coming 
under an^ obligation at all to the Jewish l^aw, 
and that it was recognized that the difference be¬ 
tween Jew and Gentile had ceased to be regarded ; 
they were all one in Jesus Christ. 

4. St. Paul and the Law.—The question of the 
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attitude of Christian missions to the Law mus 
have occupied Paiirs mind as soon as he becara 
convinced of his own call to carry the gospel tc 
the Gentiles, i.c., if we are to accej)t his own state 
ment in Gal P®, from the time or his conversion 
Ro 7 , with its incisive definition of the characte 
of the Law and its relation to those wearing human 
nature, shows how impossilde it was for him tc 
demand of the Gentiles obedience to a Law whicl 
brought so little comfort to himself. In that chapte: 
he arrives at a different conclusion as to the Law 
from that of his own upbringing. It is idealize^ 
as Jesus idealized it, and regarded as a searching 
standard of entire perfection, dealing not with act) 
but with motives and springs of conduct, and hold 
ing up to man all that he ought to be. It is holy 
and just and good ; to keep it would be to find the 
promises fulfilled that one should live by it (Ga’ 
But, alas] it is too good for man to live a 
peace with it. The Law is spiritual, but man i; 
carnal and cannot love the standard of inefiahh 
goodness. It acta as an irritant on him and brings 
to the surface his innate weakness and recalci¬ 
trancy, and so, while his reason approves of it, he 
cannot keep it, and is driven by it to despair. 

The view of the Law which is here set forth as 
a matter of personal experience, and a truth of 
psychology, is set forth again and again in the 
Pauline Lpistles as a general doctrine. So the 
Law acts, so it was intended to act, on those who 
are placed under it; it is by God’s decree and 
counsel that it does so. The Law is the strength 
of sin (1 Co 15^), which is the sting of death; it 
came in to multiply transgression (Ilo 5 ^), for 
where there is no law there is no transgression 
(4’®); the Law, therefore, works wrath. Every one 
who does not keep it in every point is under a curse 
(Gal 3'®). The ministry by which it was introduced 
into the world was a ministry of death (2 Co 3'^). 

The Apostle was confirmed in this view of the 
nature and elfects of tiie Law, to which his own 
experience had brought him, by Ids missionary 
practice and experience. He saw that the Gentiles 
were being saved quite apart from the Law. The 
Law was not proposed to them as in any way a 
condition of salvation; only Christ crucified was 
declared to them, and, on tlieir believing in Christ 
crucified, the Spirit at once took possession of them, 
and they began to exercise the gifts of the Spirit 
(Gal 3^-®). Prom this he inferred that God was, 
as a matter of fact, justifying the Gentiles by faith 
(Gal 3*), and from this he drew the broad conclusion 
that the method of salvation by keeping the Law 
was now discontinued by God in favour of the new 
method—that of salvation by faith in Christ alone— 
and that this method now alone availed (Ro 

Holding this very radical doctrine about the 
Law, the Apostle could no longer follow up his 
career as a Jewish Rabbi (Ph 3 ’-"); and he became 
the object of the bitter hatred of the Jews wherever 
he went, and also of many Jewish converts to 
Christianity, who represented him (Ac =*«) as 
teaching that the Jews living among the Gentiles 
should renounce their allegiance to Moses, and 
should give up circumcising their children and the 
observance of Jewish customs. That this was a 
gross exaggeration there can be no doubt; he him- 
self adhered to many a Jewish custom, and he did 
not interfere with such practices on the part of 
other Jews (1 Co 9*>). But to Gentiles he made it 
q^uite clear that the Law was no condition of salva¬ 
tion for them ; and to Jew and Gentile alike he 
proclaimed that salvation did not come through 
the Law, but only through faith in Jesus Christ 
(Gal 2 ^«-). To those who sought to make his 
Gentile converts Judaize, practise circumcision, 
and observe Jewish festivals and Jewish restric¬ 
tions in diet, he offered, as the champion of the 


liberty of these converts, an uncompromising 
opposition. 

5 . Position of the OT in Pauline churches.— 

Something must be said of the place of the OT in 
the churches of Pauline foundation. The converts 
w'ere supposed to be familiar with the history and 
the woras of the OT ; it was the revelation of which 
the gospel of Christ was the consummation and 
flower; it was full of Christian things ; the pro¬ 
mises recorded in it were now being fulfillea to 
believers in Christ (1 Co Ro !“•) ; its tyqies 
were coming to reality in their experience. The 
Law and the Prophets were Christian books, and 
the discerning could find Christ in them in most 
unlikely places. The moral standard of the OT, 
an object of envy to the Gentiles, was from the 
first tliat of the Church ; the heathen converts were 
at oMce lifted up to it, though they accepted its 
re(|uireinents not from the dead code but from the 
living spirit of Christ, and were taught, as He had 
taught, that love was the fulfilling of the Law. 
The provisions of the Law were not quoted either 
in setting up the standard of Christian conduct or 
in correcting the lapses which took place from it. 
Nor was any appeal made to the OT in arranging 
the internal alrairs of the Chnrcli; in these the 
mind of Christ is the supreme authority, where the 
Apostle’s own authority docs not sullico (1 Co 7^® 
etc.). When disputes break out amon^ believers, 
the Apostle advises that recourse should not bo had 
to the heathen courts, but that an arbiter should 
be found among their own number. I’he OT Law 
has completely disappeared as law for the Gentile 
converts. 

The arguments by which Paul sought to account 
for the Law, wliich in his missioruiry practice he 
had deprived of all authority, are of various kinds. 
Home consist of bold speculations on the divine 
economy of salvation, some are Rabbinical devices, 
bringing a new meaning out of a text of tlie 01 \ 
Of the former kind the most ))owerful Jind impressive 
is that of Gal 3^^-4^, where he speaks of tlie Law 
as the tutor placed over the growing heir to check 
his freedom till the day arrives when he attains 
his majority. Idiis had been the case with man¬ 
kind udien Christ came, and in Him the spirit of 
adoption took possession of the human race now 
entering on its inheritance, so that the guardian 
is no longer needed. The Law is treated in this 
chapter as being on a level with those constraining 
'nfluences, or spirits of the world, under which the 
Jentiles also were confined, to be prepared for 
JJirist. A great thought also is contained in the 
argument that the promise was antecedent to tlie 
Caw, which could not set it aside, and that the 
^ romise to Abraham, made to him before circum¬ 
cision was instituted, is fulfilled directly to the 
Gentiles who, like him, take faith and not works 
or their guiding principle and, therefore, are 
Abraham’s true chudren (Gal 3 ^^'”, Ro 4 ). Of 
another calibre are the arguments that the seed, in 
he singular, to whom, with Abraham, the promise 
vas addressed, nmst indicate an individual person, 
and that Christ is that person, faith in whom now 
aves (Gal 3'®^*), and the argument that the radiance 
>n the face of Moses when he came down from 
Moimt Sinai was fading away, and that he put on 
veil to hide that circumstance from the Israelites, 
ho think that the radiance still rests on the Law, 
■hough it is quite out-sbone by the exceeding radi- 
,nce of Christ (2 Co 

6 , Conclusion.—The controversy about the Law 
subsided in Paul’s life-time. In Galatians it is 
acute; in Romans the argument is free from 
assion; in the Corinthian Epistles there is little 
J it; in the later Epistles only a few phrases are 
ound to show that he still stands where he stood 
Ph 3®"®, Col On the other hand, the com- 
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mandments of Christ are valid wherever they apply. 
This is the case in every part of the Church. The 
eternal validity claimed by Christ for the old Law 
(Lk W^) is attached to the words of Christ Himself 
(Mk 13^^), and the law of love is spoken of both by 
Paul and in many of the later books of the NT as 
the sum of Christian duty (Gal 6^ Ko 13®-^®, Ac 20“, 
Ja 2®, He LP* Jn 13®*^*)* In the Pourth Gospel 
the Law of Moses is spoken of as ‘ their law’ (Jn 
15“}, as if Christ had not acknowledged it and His 
followers had nothing to do with it. 

Literature. —The Coramentarieiand Bible Dictionary articles, 
especially J. Denney, ‘ liaw (in NT)’ in IIDB. On the recent 
discussion on the Apostolic Decree and the relation of Acts to 
Paul, see K. Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, London, 
1911; A. Harnack, Luke the Physician, Eng. tr., do. 1907, 
The Acts of the Apoxtles, do. 1909, The Date of the Acts, do. 
1911; W. Sanday, ‘The Text of the Apostolic Decree,’in Exp, 
8th 8er.,TL [1918]; B. W. Bacon, ‘The Apostolic Decree against 
*ropv«ia,' tfc., 8th sar., vli. [1914]. A. MkNZIKS. 

LAW (Buddhist).—In the strict sense of the 
word there is no Buddhist law ; there is only an 
influence exercised by Buddhist ethics on cluinges 
that have taken place in customs. No Buddhist 
authority, whether local or central, whether lay or 
clerical, lias ever enacted or j)romulgated any law. 
Such law as has been administered in countries 
ruled over by monarchs nominally Buddhist has 
been custom rather than law ; and the custom has 
been in the main pre-Buddhistic, fixed and estab¬ 
lished before tlie [leojile became Buddhist. There 
have been changes in custom. But the changes 
have not been the result of any enactment from 
above. They have been brought about by change 
of opinion among the people themselves. And in 
order to ascertain wlietner such change of 0[)inion 
was, or was not, due to the influence of Buddhism 
it would he necessary, in each case, to ascertain 
what tlie custom had been before the introduction 
of Buddhism, in what degree or manner it had 
changi’d, and what had been the probable cause of 
the difleience shown. Unfortunately our know¬ 
ledge of the history of social conditions in Eastern 
Asia, whether before or after the 6th cent. B.C., is 
at present much too meagre to enable us to deal 
witn the subject in so thorough a manner. Nothing 
has yet been written on the subject, and only a 
slight h(;ginning may yet he made. 

The Buddliists, for instance, had from the begin¬ 
ning what we term their canon law, what they called 
Vinaya, i.e. ‘Guidance.’^ It consists of 227 rules 
to regulate the conduct of the members in outward 
aflairs, and some supplementary chapters on special 
subjects. These ‘articles of association’ are Quite 
apart from the Buddhist religion, and indeed have 
little or nothing that is specifically either Buddhist 
or religious. No religious community could avoid 
quarrels and disruption without the assistance of 
rules of the kind. Now, just before the rise of 
Buddhism there were quite a number of such Orders. 
The names of ten or them are preserved in the 
Ahguttara.'^ Unfortunately, the records of nine 
out of the ten have perished. They had no writ¬ 
ing ; and, as each Order died out, both its doctrine 
and its canon law, kept alive only in the memory 
of its members, died out also. Only one of these 
pre-Buddhistic communities has survived—that of 
the Jains; and the internal regulations of the 
Jain Order have not yet been published. It was 
inevitable that the early Buddhists should liave 
adopted in many details the customs already 
followed by these other wanderers. But in the 
main, no doubt, the rules were Indian in origin, 
the common inheritance of all the schools. 

There is nothing in the 227 rules of the Vinaya 
which would be included under the English term 

1 Eld. H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83. 

« See T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford, 
1899-1910, 1. 220-222. 


‘ law ’ in its modern sense. In the explanations 
and applications, however, of the rules, as inter- 
ireted in the chapters of the Order when a particu- 
ar case came up for decision, there is a good deal 
of what we should now call case law. For example, 
Rule No. 3 is as follows : ^ 

‘ Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall knowingly deprive of life a human 
being, or shall seek out an assassin against a human being, or 
shall utter the praises of death, or incite another to self-destruo- 
tiou, saying, “ tio I my friend ! what good do vou get from this 
sinful, wretched life? death is better to you than life 1 if, so 
thinkinjf, and with such an aim, he, by various argument, utter 
the praises of death or incite another to self-destruction—hs, 
too. Is fallen into defeat, ha is no longer in communion.’ 

In the elucidation and discussion* of this rule a 
very large number of all possible cases of alleged 
infringement of it are given. The cases are not 
real ones that actually happened, but hypotheti¬ 
cal. The offences, or alleged offences, are sorted 
into grades, which are distinguished one from 
another as modern English law-books distinguish 
between assault, aggiavated assault, mansiaugnter, 
and murder. The penalty for the gravest kind is 
exclusion from the Order ; that for the lesser kind 
is suspension in varying degrees, and for varying 
duration. 

For inslAnce, a man digR a pit; that If no offence. lie digs 
It In the hope (hat X will fall into it; that is a dukkata (‘evil 
act’). The man (X) fulla into it; that is another dukkai^a. lie 
is badly hurt; the man who dug the pit is guilty of a ‘ grave 
ofTeiice’ ((hullachchaya). The man falling is killed, then the 
<licger of the pit is guilty of ‘ defeat ’ (j>drajiita), involving ex¬ 
pulsion.^ 

This is not criminal law. It is intended only to 
keep the Order pure ; and the penalties are very 
mild. But it is interesting to find in these discus¬ 
sions the doctrine of malice aforethought, or ac¬ 
cessory before (or after) the fact, used much as a 
modern jurist would use it, and leading up to de¬ 
cisions which are very much what a modern jurist 
would give. 

H. Oldenberg, in his introduction to his edition 
of the text, has carefully considered the manner in 
which these documents enshrining the Buddhist 
Vinaya were gradually built up, and their ap¬ 
proximate date. He concludes that tlie whole 
text, as we now have it, was in existence within a 
century of the Buddha’s death ; and that much of 
it—for instance, the 227 rules referred to above— 
is older, and may go hack to the generation in 
which Buddhism arose. It will he seen at once 
that this is quite modern compared with the 
Hammurabi Code of customary law. Such value 
as these Buddliist documents have in the history 
of law de])ends u[)on their being the oldest legal 
texts which apply the princi[)leH of equity to the 
problems to he solved. They do not pretend to 
put forward any code of law. They belong to a 
stage beyond that, and only atteni[)t to utilize for 
the practical requirements of an association of co- 
workers the results of previous thought on legal 
points. We shall probably never know how lar 
these results may have been modihed or softened 
by the Buddhists for the purpose of application to 
the new problems to be met. 

The aaministration of this law (if law it can he 
called) was very simple. The decision lay with 
the Chapter, which was composed of all members 
of the Order resident within a certain boundary. 
The boundary, also fixed by the Chapter, was so 
arranged as to secure the possible attendance of 
from a dozen to a score of members. All the 
members were equal, and the senior member pre¬ 
sided. If the matter came to a vote—which seldom 
happened—the voting was by ticket. Complicated 
matters were referred to a special committee for 
report, and the decisions in most cases were 
iinanim ons. The Chapters had no authority to 

1 Viruiya Texts, i. 4 {SBE xili, [1881] 4). 

2 Vinaya, ill. ; not yet translated. 

» Ih . lit. 76. 
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settle any matters not included in the Vinaya, or 
to deal with property not the property of the 
Order. All such matters were the province of the 
State, to be settled according to the customs of 
each locality. They were regarded as secular, not 
religious. Thus customs as to marriage and 
divorce, the inheritance and division of real or 
personal estate, the law of contract and criminal 
faw, were all purely secular matters to be deter¬ 
mined by the sense of the lay community. This 
continued to be the attitude of mind of the Bud¬ 
dhists tliroughout their long and varied history. 

The expression ‘Buddhist law’ as used of law 
administered in English courts in Ceylon and 
Burma has a very did'erent meaning. When the 
English had taken the whole of Ceylon, they intro¬ 
duced English law except on certain matters, which, 
they imagined, would or might od'cnd the religious 
feelings of some of the inhabitants. Tims, with 
regard to marriage and inheritance, they granted 
to the Dutch the Roman'Dutch law on these points, 
and to the Hindus and Muhammadans the Hindu 
and Muhammadan law respectively. Taking for 
granted, in their ignorance of Buddhism, that the 
relation between law and religion on these points 
must be the same for the Bmidhists as for these 
others, they decided to incorporate into the law of 
the Island the customs prevalent there anioiiir the 

.® 


tions of the Celts were, consequently, in their 
origin tribal in character. This tribal character 
though in a greater or less degree niodifiedjSurvived 
iininistakahly in Irish and Welsh law, as we know 
it in historic times. The evidence of Cajsar as to 
Celtic law (da BelL Gall. vi. 13) relates to the 
druids, of whom he says that they decided practi¬ 
cally all public and private disputes and assessed 
the lines and penalties in the case of any crime as 
for instance, noniicide, while it was they also who 
gave their decision in the case of any dispute regard- 
ing inheritance or boundaries. In the case of refusal 
to abide by their judgment they had recourse to 

excommunication from religious ceremonies_a 

punishment which, in practice, involved the loss 
of all civil rights, and which survived as outlawry- 
in Irish and W'elsh Jaw. The druids, according to 
Ca*sar, formed an organized community, at whose 
head was a chief driiifl. It is, however, from the 
surviving Irish and Welsh legal literature that 
we derive most information concerning actual 
Celtic law. In Breton and Cornish tliere are no 
legal documents in existence, but we may surmise 
that ancient Breton and Cornish law was substan¬ 
tially the same as that of Wales, while the clan- 
system of the Gaels of Scotland, which was intro¬ 
duced by the Dalriad Scots, had, as its legal 
counterpart, institutions of the same es.sential 
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thspuipose they nmde inquiries as to what those the Irish legal treatises, which rellect the older 
customs were, and tinally recognized two diderenh ' tribal sv.tom ^ 
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customs were, and tinally recognized two diHerent 
groups of custom as valid, the one for the low- 
country SinjjaJese, the other for the Kandians in 
tne mils. By so doin^^ they made customs current 
at the beginning of the Wth cent, valid for ever, 
and deprived the lay community of any power of 
change or adjustment wJiich they possessed. On 
the other hand, they soon began, and have con¬ 
tinued, to change tJie customs by two methods 
one of inter})retation by judicial decisions, the 


- - F.icuert/ cue uiuer 

tribal system better than do tlie Welsh laws, we 
find that legal decisions were not given by judges 
appointed by the king, but by men of legal learn- 
nig, who were of two grades ; (1) the hrethem (gen. 
brethemon, whence ‘ BreJion ’), a term usually trans¬ 
lated ‘judge,’ but more correctly * advocate,* and 
(L) the o/larnA or law-agent. It is not impossible 
that, originally, recourse was had to the judgment 
of nien of known probity, without regard to lef>-al 
other by legrsJaliVe^iiaetmen^r ^f* P^>^er3 of non- 

have inlro<ruced tberegistratL o^^^^^^^^^ survived 

conferred upon the laity iho power of makimr wflU 111 for certain purposes, it is clear that for 

The original report on Kandian customs h?s I.ppm nil ^ ^^^^ore important cases a trained judge was 

recently discovered and a translation of it puLiished Bre?mnTnd IT^ ^^^tnet appears to have had a 

by a J. K he Mesurier and T B l4nahokh^ .nd n than one, while the king 

under the title JViti Ni<jandava (Colombo isVo^ had Brehons of their own^ 

The course of events in Burma, since rwa^ taken tr^ct a ^ dis- 

over, has been very similar But wiw.rL jitigaiit had a choice. In Welsh law ther« 

rudimentary form. In Ireland tlie polieinc of the 
was praetmally in tlie iiands of the trufal cono 
miimty. wim. in the Ja.st re.mrt. in the case of 
toiitumacy could outlaw the ollender. Side bv 
e de with tJie (,'rowtli of the central power (possibly 
t .rough the iiilluence of England) we liTmnch 
..lore prominence given in Wales than in Ireland 
to severe punishments, such as hanging and mutila 
tion and later to such a mode of trial as ordeal 
In to End that, both in Ireland and 

in Wales, there were legal variations in di/lerent 
localities, and, in Ireland, this variation led to the 
broad division of Cdin-law, or law of general appli- 

locality 1 he trial of cases arising under the latter 
°I>e“ to noblemen and local magis¬ 
trates, but cases under the former type could ^ 
tried only by trained judges. There is no clew 
evidence of any personal or collective legislation^fn 
ancient Ireland, but it would appear that portfois 
at any rate of written cu.stom were recited at some 
Ta K'’®‘^t annual gatherings, such as that of 
lectfonrTthe Irish liad so marked a predh 
lection. It IS sometimes stated that Irish leiral 

torto" This between crimes and 

torts, ihis 18 true so far as the existence of a 
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cu.stornary law, originally introduced there from 
D. Richardson has translated one of the ateVt of 

D<^rnat}^t, or law 

0 / Mtnoo, Rangoon, 1906. 

•e Riven in the course of the 

. W. Rhys Davids. 

and the Brythonic branches of the Celtic lanLmaLrps 

rec"«,‘(Ir“rscA? W I'^l'^ t'.e Latin 

rectus (lx. recht- Welsh, rhaith), while the words 

for judgment (Ir. brdth; Welsh, brawd) also Torre 
Hpond in these branches. Similarly, we have fn 

both hranches the same word for Sluty' or 
■I’hrouyi mttheTfl^ 

I nroughout the Celtic world, too, the oriranization 
of society had a tribal basis, and the legll institu 
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pecuniary method of compensation was concerned, 
out motive nevertheless entered in, for in the case 
of homicide, t.q., malice doubled the penalty (see 
(Crimes and I^unishments [Celtic]). 

It might be thouglit that the position of arbiter 
in Ireland was one which placed the community at 
his mercy. In practice, however, the Brehon had 
to exercise his judgment with great care, for, if on 
appeal his judgments were reversed, he was liable 
to lose his practice, to pay damages, and to lose 
any free land which might be in his possession. 
It was also generally believed that blotches would 
arise on the face oi a judge who gave false judg¬ 
ment. The main function of the judge was to 
assess damages and compensation correctly, and 
the Irish legal treatises contain minute rules for 
this purpose. The task of obtaining the damages 
from the defendant lay with the plaintiff and his 
kin, and, when the defendant was obstinate, re¬ 
course was had to the process of distraint—a pro¬ 
cess which occupies a very large place in the extant 
legal treatises of Ireland. The scope and the 
nature of Celtic law, as it has come down to us, 
can best be estimated from a survey of extant 
Celtic law-books. 

2 . The law-books of Ireland.— A number of the 
legal treatises of Ireland were published in the 
llolls Series, in five volumes, together with a 
glossary forming the sixth volume, at various dates 
between 1865 and 1901, under the direction of the 
Commissioners for publishing the Ancient Law's 
and Institutes of Ireland. These volumes contain 
not only the texts of the various legal treatises, 
but also translations of them, together with intro¬ 
ductions wdiich vary considerably in value. The 
M88 of these treatises contain, along with each 
text, a commentary to each section or it. Some¬ 
times the commentary throws light upon the text, 
but frequently the commentary merely embodies 
the practice of a later age. vols. i. and ii. and 
part of vol. iii. of the Irish Laws are occupied by 
the most important Irish legal treatise, namely, 
the Senchus Mdr (or ‘Great Collection’). Vol. i. 
and the first nart of vol. ii. are occupied by one of 
the most elauorate portions of Irish law, namely, 
that of ‘distress.’ The two chief varieties named 
are ‘distress without delay,’ and ‘distress with 
delay,’ but possibly the most interesting type of 
distress mentioned is that initiated by ‘fasting 
ag^ainst’ a person—a form of distress resorted to 
wdien an inferior pressed for payment from a 
superior, 'i'his form of distress had a powerful 
social sanction, since, when the inferior threatened 
to die of hunger at the door of the superior, the 
guilt of his death was regarded as falling on the 
superior’s head (cf. A. H. Post, Gruiiariss dtr 
ethnolog. Jurisprudenz^ Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii. 
562). The remainder of vol. ii. contains a brief 
treatise on ‘The Law of Services of Hostage-sure¬ 
ties.’ Hostage-sureties played a large part in the 
social life both of Ireland and of Wales. This 
treatise is followed by ‘ The Law of Fosterage,’ 
which deals with an institution which held a pro¬ 
minent place in Irish and Welsh life (see Children 
(Celtic], Fosterage). Land tenure, too, receives 
its share of attention in this volume, and we have 
first the ‘ Law of Free (or Sder) tenure,’ and then 
the Cdin Aigillney or ‘Law of Z)d«r-8tock tenure,’ 
i.t. the less honourable tenure by giallna- (or 
pledge-) security. This section also contains an 
interesting account of the Irish law of contract. 
The remainder of vol. ii. deals wdth the ‘ Cdin-law 
of social connexions.’ 

The social connexions hero meant are, according to the text 
of this treatise, those of ‘the chief with his aiV/mne-tenants ; 
the Church witii her tenants of ecclesiastical lands ; the father 
with his daughter ; a daughter with her brother ; a son with 
his mother ; a fostcr-son with hia foster-mother ; a tutor with 
his pupil; a man with a woman.’ 


This part of the Senchus Mdr is of interest as 
containing an account of the conditions of marriage 
among the ancient Irish. Vol. iii. contains a valu¬ 
able introduction on the general principles of Irish 
jurispriulence, and completes the SencJins Mdr with 
a treatise called Cdrus Besena^ or ‘ The Customary 
Law.’ This treatise also deals with contracts, and 
lays stress on the importance of keeping oral con¬ 
tracts. These discussions of contract show the 
advance which the Irish had made on the way de¬ 
scribed by Maine as from ‘status to contract.’ 
We have here a discussion of a wide range of 
topics, including the regulation of banquets, gifts 
to the Church, and the like. Throughout the 
Senchus Mdr the Church is treated with the highest 
respect. The next treatise in vol. iii. is the ‘Book 
of Aicill,’ said to have been so named after Aicill 
near Tara, and attributed to Corrnac, the autlior 
of the well-known glossary. It deals very largely 
with what we should now call criminal law, and it 
is interesting to note that one of its dicta is ‘ Fines 
are douhled by malice aforethought.’ In this 
treatise the commentary is remarkably long os 
compared with the text. Other dicta are: 

‘Every judge in punishable for hla neglect’; ‘ every king la 
entitled to compensation for injury to his road’; ‘wbat is coat 
ashore is the properly of the owner of the ahore’; ‘ thou shalt; 
not kill a captive, uulesa h« ba thine.' 

Numerous topics are touched upon, and the 
wrongs and injuries discussed are not confined to 
crimes, while one of its most interesting features 
is the discussion of responsibility. Vol. iv. con¬ 
tains first a treatise entitled ‘ Of taking Legal 
Possession,’ and treats of the symbolic ceremonial 
that was necessary in Ireland (a* in other ancient 
countries) for the institution of an action for the 
recovery of land. One part of the treatise is called 
‘ The Beginning of Customary Law,’ and deals with 
matters other tlian the main topic of the treatise. 
The treati.se which follows is called ‘Judgments 
of Co-tcnancy,’ and discusses important problems 
arising from this aspect of Irish life. It deals with 
the partition of lands, fences, trespasses by cattle, 
bees, hens, or dogs, and gives rules as to the 
relations between landlr/rd and tenant. Herein we 
see clearly the growth in Ireland of the individual 
ownership of land. This treatise even considers 
the trespasses of i)ot borons and pet hens, pet deer 
and pet wolves, pet old birds and pet foxes. 
Another treatise wliich throws light on older con¬ 
ditions of life is that called Bech bretJiay or ‘ Bee- 
judgments,’ which deals with various contingencies 
arising from the keeping of liees, a very important 
phase of country life at the time when mead was 
drunk and sugar was unknown. Tlie next treatise, 
Coibnius Uisci^ or 'The Right of Water,’ deals, 
among other subjects, with the right to construct 
water-courses and mills. The next treatise, called 
Maighne (‘Precincts’), deals with such topics as 
the violation of precincts, the position of fugitives, 
and the like. In this document is to be round a 
very interesting account of sanctuary among the 
Irish. The treatises which follow are, ‘ Or the 
Judgment of every Crime,’ ‘Division of Land’ (a 
mere fragment), ‘ Of tha Divisions of the Tribe of 
a Territory’ (containing a valuable account of the 
Irish tribal system), and the document called Crith 
Gabhlachy giving mainly an account of the rights 
and emoluments of the higher classes of Ireland. 
This treatise, however, frequently describes an 
ideal rather than an actual state of things. To 
this treatise is appended a sequel to Crith Gabhlachy 
and also a fragment on ‘ Succes.sion.’ The treatises 
given in vol. v. are of a miscellaneous character. 
The first and second are called res]>eetively ‘ Small 
Primer’ and ‘Heplads,’ and they were evidently 
intended as manuals to be used in the law-schools 
of Ireland. The former shows some trace of the 
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influence of the Civil Law, and of an attempt oi 
the part of the writer to show his familiarity witl 
Latin. The substance of the work, however, deal 
with Irish custom, notably in connexion with th 
Sder- and Z)d«r-grades, and "ives a summary of th' 
Irish legal system. The lieptads arrange the dif 
ferent legal maxims in groups of seven, as may be 
seen from the following example : 

‘There are with the FHni (i.e. the free Irishmen) seven re 
bounding-s that shed blood, which incur not debts nor sick' 
maintenance ; the rebounding of a chip from the chipping of fire 
wood or of cai 7 >entry ; the rebounding of a piece from a flesi 
fork; the rebounding of a branch backwards; the reboundinj 
of a flail from the ground ; the rebounding from horses’ shoes 
the rebounding in a forge ; the rebounding of * stone of 
another.’ 

Then follows a treatise called ‘Judgments o: 
Pledge-Interests,’ in which the various pledge: 
given by men and women are dealt with in detail 
The next treatise, ‘On the Conllrmation of High 
and Law,’ consists in its earlier part of triads on 
various topics, while the latter part is of a miscel 
laneous character. This series of legal document: 
ends with a brief tract called ‘ On the lleinoval (j 
C ovenants,’which deals with the rights of property. 

3. The law-books of Wales.—The law-books ol 
Wales are not legal treatises like those of Ireland 
hut consist of a code attributed to Hywcl Dda 
(Howel the Cood), a Welsh prince of the 9th cent., 
together with one or two amendments attributed 
to other princes, and a series of medi;eval legal 
maxims. The code in question is found in Latin 
and in Welsh MSS, ana the Welsh MSS fall int 
three main groups called Venedotian (that of 
N.W. Wales), Dimetian (t liat of S. W. Wales), and 
Gwentian (tliat of S.E. Wales) resnectively. The 
propriety of the term ‘Gwentian^ has been dis¬ 
puted, and soin(‘ at any rate of the MSS of this 
group may belong to Powys (Last Central Wales). 
Howel ruled over a large part of Wales, and was 
in touch with the English Court, and it is not 
improbable that ho signalized his reign by means 
of a code after the manner of other kings of Iiis 
epoch. Tradition, as embodied in the introduction 
to the Dimetian code, regards Wliitland, in Car- 
marthensliire, called in Welsh Y Ty Givyn ar Daf 
(‘ The White House on the Taf ’), as the place where 
the code was drawn up at an assembly consisting 
of the leading men in Church and State, the bishops 
being present in order to prevent any collision with 
the law of the Church. A perusal of the laws 
themselves, however, brings to view much that is 
not Christian and that must have been derived 
from pre-(;iiristian usage in Wales, and, ethno- 
logically, this jire-Christian matter is of great value. 
Still, to distinguish ancient tribal usage from posi¬ 
tive enactment in the Welsh laws is no easy task. 
The oldest known copy of the Welsh Laws is in 
Latin, and dates from the last quarter of the 12th 
century. The next MS in point of age is a Welsh 
one, giving the Venedotiari version of the code, 
which bears the name Llyfr Du'r Wtun (‘Tlic 
Black Book of Chirk ’), now in the National Library 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. This M8 was written 
about A.D. 1200 and was probably copied from a 
pre-Norman archetype. The oldest MS of the 
Dimetian version of the code was written about 
A.D. 1282, and there are in existence several other 
MSS of Howel’s Laws. These Laws deal with 
various topics, such as the royal household and 
the officers of the king and queen, the setheling 
or heir apparent, the king’s maiesty, the king as 
the fountain of justice, criminal law, with fines, 
accomplices, blood-feud, and life-price, together 
with tne Welsh penal system ; the law of property 
and succession, touching upon inheritance to per¬ 
sonal property, succession by testament, and the 
succession of women; the execution of justice 
and the surety-system. Further, there are im¬ 
portant laws relating to women, to trespass, to the 


values of animals, tame and wild, and of buildings, 
trees, utensils, etc. The Welsh Laws show clearly 
the advance of a territorial system represented by 
the arglnrydd (lord), as the king’s viceroy in eacn 
district, as compared with the earlier tribal system, 
wherein the ptnctntdl (chief of the tribe) was 
supreme in each tribe. In addition to the medieeval 
legal triads, which are given in the MSS, there 
are published in the Myvyrian Archnioloay certain 
triads called the ‘Triads of Dyfnwal Moelmud’ 
(an imaginary Welsh lawgiver), which were first 
brout^ht to view (and probably invented) by a 
certain Tomas ab I fan of Glamorgan in 1686. In 
the Laws of Howel reference is sometimes made in 
a conventional way to the ‘ Law of Howel,’ as 
evidence for a given legal doctrine ; but, in spite of 
the unhistorical character of these references, the 
very prominence of the royal court in the code 
makes it highly probable that it had a royal origin. 
The two Welsh princes whose amendments of tlie 
law are quoted, in addition to Ilowel, are Blcddyn 
ab Cynfyn (1063-75) and Khys ab Gnilfiuld (1155- 
97). The Welsh Laws in their several versions, like 
those of Ireland, deserve close study, especially 
in connexion with the lii.story of the gradual 
advance in Celtic countries from a tril)al to a terri¬ 
torial system, and the consequent legal evadution. 

lATjiKK’TVKZ.—Ancierit Laws of Ireland, Rolls scries, 6 vols., 
Dublin and London, I80r)-1001 ; W. F, Skene, Critic ^^cotland'^, 
Edinburgh, 188G-S)0; H. d'Arbois de Jnbainville, Ktudes sur 
le droit celtique, Paris, 1895, La FamiLle celti(/u^, do. 1905; 
Ajicient Laws and Institutes of Wales, ed. Arieurin Owen, iiolla 
series, London, 1841 ; Welsh Medieval Lnu\ od. A. \V. Wadc- 
Evans, Oxford, 1909; F. Seehohm, The Tribal System iy\ Wales, 
London, 1904 ; Hubert Lewis, The Ancient Laws of Wales, do. 
1SS9; P. Vinogradoff, 'Lhe Growth of the Manor, do. 1905; 
Cyfrcithieu, llywel Dda ac eraill, eil, W, WoLlon, do. ir.lO; 
The Cambrian lieyiste.r, vols. i. and ii., do. 179G and 17',»9; 
Myvyrian Archaioloyy of vol. iii., do. 1807, '•^Denbigh, 

Is70; W. Probert, Ancient Laws of ('mnbria, London, 1S83 ; G. 
Peignot, Tableau (ie,<< moeurs an dixihne sil'cle, on la cour et Ics 
lots de IIowel-le-Bon, roi d’Abc-rfraiv, de. iXC-blH, i'ari.'^, 1S311; 
Timothy Lewis, Llanstephan MS III!, Abor>.stwyth, li)13; 
Glossary to Welsh Laws, ManchesLer, 1913. See al.Ho ‘Celtic' 
lections of artt. Ciiilurek, Crimes and Punihjime.n rs, Family, 
Inheritance. ANWYL 

LAW (Chinese).—The first mention of Chine.se 
aw in the classics is the institution of the Five 
Punishments by Emperor Yao twenty-four cen- 
.nries before the Cliristiari era. In the next reign, 
hat of Shun, the Five Punishments cotild be com- 
1111 ted into transportation and deportation, and 
ivcii, if there were extenuating circumstances, 
nto fines. Mistake and misadventure were par¬ 
doned, while aggravated crime and recidivism found 
lo mercy. In cases of doubt, the accused was 
^iven the beneht of the doubt. These institutions 
'ind principles, couched in quaint language, are 
to be found in the Shu King (‘Book of Kccords’), 

.he oldest book extant in Chinese literature. Eni- 
3odying, as they do, some of the princij)!es under- 
viiig the niost enlightened of modern legal systems, 
hey testify to the progress already achieved by 
yliinese jurisprudence at that remote perioci. 
Mercifulness in administration and brevity in 
egislation were the aims which ancient Chinese 
itatesmenaiid jurists always had in view. 

^ Codification was attemiited about the time of 
Confucius, the laws being inscribed in bamboo 
»r in metal, reminding one of the nearly con- 
cmporaneoiis Twelve Tables of that other legal 
ystem which, after moulding Western jurispru- 
'ence, is destined to influence profoundly tlie 
Jiinese also. Unfortunately, practically nothing 
s now known of those early codes. During the 
eriod of the ‘Warring States’ (7th cent. B.C.), 
code was compiled by Li Kwei which remains 
he basis of Chinese jurisprudence. The laws of 
iVin (249-210 B.c.) were severe and conqdex, and 
vere one of the causes of the early downfall of 
ho dynasty. When Liu Pang, the founder of the 
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Han dynasty, captured the Ts’in capital, he abol¬ 
ished all the harsh laws and substituted for them 
the famous Three Articles, undoubtedly the short¬ 
est and simplest code in history, punishing murder, 
wounding, and robbery. Of course, this abbrevi¬ 
ated code could not serve the needs of the Empire, 
and another code was enacted later, based mainly 
on that of Li Kwei, with the addition of three 
l)Ooks. Hereafter each dynasty had its code or 
codes, until we come to the late Tsing dynasty 
with its Ta Tsing Lu Li, which, founded on tliose 
of the previous dynasties, in particular that of the 
Mings, was published in 1647, three years after 
the Manchu dynasty was established in China. 
This body of laws, togetlier with the subsequent 
amendments, held sway until the latter days of 
the dynasty, when, under pressure of circum¬ 
stances and influenced by Western ideas, the 
Emperor established a bureau for the revision of 
laws, which had among its members many who 
had knowledge of Western laws, particularly 
Japanese law. It had also Japanese advisers 
who exercised considerable influence. It drafted 
several codes—criminal law, civil law, criminal 
procedure, and civil procedure, besides other laws, 
some of which have been enacted, including a 
temporary criminal code which takes the place 
of the Ta Tsing Lu Li and is still actually in force 
under the Republic. While the draftsuum of the 
new laws displayed considerable knowledge of com- 

S arative law, Japanese ideas were, natnrally, pre- 
ominant. The Japanese modelled their legal 
system uy)on that of the Germans, who in turn 
inherited from the Romans. Thus the two sys¬ 
tems of law, which were each inscril»ed in bronze 
at about the same time, are, after the lapse of 
nearly thirty centuries and through the inter¬ 
mediary of more than one nation, finally brought 
t/<jgether. 

As the laws of China are at present in a trans¬ 
itional state, and will in future be largely influenced 
by exotic notions, to g(‘t some idea of them in their 
greatest purity one should go back to the dis¬ 
carded Ta 'Tsing Lu Li, It is well arranged under 
seven heads: the first may be described as the 
‘general’ part, and the remaining six are named 
after the former six mini.stries of the government— 
civil, liscal, ritual, military, criminal, and [)ublic 
works. The language is clear and concise, com¬ 
paring favourably with the productions of modern 
Western legislation. It has been said that China 
has only criminal law, and that the Ta Tsiug Lu 
Li is only a penal code, what in foreign countries 
would be civil law being left to local and trade 
customs and usages. fn a sense this is true, 
because everything in the code is punishable as 
a crime, but there are many things in it which 
would be described in other countries as civil law. 

(1) The first part deals with general definitions 
and pnnciples, in some cases with great minute¬ 
ness and precision. There are also descriptions of 
the Five Punishments (different from and lighter 
than the Five Punishments of the ancients), defini¬ 
tions of the ten heinous crimes, statement of the 
eight privileges, lists of crimes wdiich are not 
pardonable by a general amnesty, etc. (2) Tlie 
civil part deals with the conduct of oflicials, and 
corresponds to a certain extent with the droit 
administratif of the continental countries of 
Europe. (3) The fiscal part contains largely what 
would be civil law. Among its topics are regis¬ 
tration of census, real property, marriage, public 
granaries and treasuries, smuggling, usury, treasure- 
trove, and weights and mea.sures. The family law 
is strikingly like that of the Romans, though rather 
after it had been tempered by Prtetorian edicts and 
Imperial constitutions than at the time of its primi¬ 
tive severity. The notion of what constitutes a 


family is similar in both laws. Agnatic relation¬ 
ship is more important than cognatic; hence 
‘ Mulier est finis familiae’ is to a certain extent 
applicable to China. P atria potest as there is, but 
the power of life and death possessed by the Roman 
paterfamilias is lacking. It is also tempered by 
paternal love and filial piety, for which the Chinese 
are justly noted. Marriage is an all-important 
institution for the continuation of the family. 
Divorce is regulated by the code, though rarely 
carried into practice. If polygamy, or rather 
po^yKyr^y» means marriage with more than one 
wife at the same time, then Chinese law does not 
permit it; in fact, the code punishes bigamy. One 
and only one wife is j>ermitted. How^ever, as 
Mencius teaches, ‘ there are tliree things wdiich 
are unfiHal, and to have no posterity is tlie great¬ 
est of thcMii ’ ; to ensure against this calamity it 
is permitted to have concubines, who are in no 
sense wives. T'hey are frequently chosen by the 
wife, and oc.cuj)y a suliordinate position, while 
their children are considered the children of the 
wife. (4) Tlie ritual part deals with sacrificial, 
court, and ollicial rites and ceremonies. (5) The 
military part is not altogether a code of mili¬ 
tary law, siiicic it contains, inter (d'la, provisions 
for the guaiiling of palaces, guarding of passes 
ami fords, keeping of ollicial cattle, injuries in- 
llicted by animals to person and property (cattle 
‘damage feasant’), and carrying of dispatches by 
(‘ouriers. The articles more pari icularly applicable 
to the army ])rovide for mobilization of troops, 
divulging military secrets, substitution of recruits, 
tack of discipline, etc. (6) The criminal part is 
the criminal code par txcdhnce. The apnorism 
‘ A(dus non facit reum nisi mens sit rea’ is re¬ 
ligiously observed throughout the articles : a man 
is not punished for a criminal act unless his intent 
be also criminal. In homicide, e.g., no few'cr than 
six dillerent degrees are distinguished, varying 
from culpable to excusable. Most of the crimes 
found in Western law' are also in the code. I'he 
use of abusive language is a crime; likewise 
adultery, which, though in Pmgland only a cause 
for divorce and action for damages, is a crime in 
France, Germany, and other Kiiroijcan countries, 
as well as in .s(^>me of the States oi the American 
Union. Gamlding is another ofl'ence ; and so is 
causing a lire in one’s house, which is culpable 
because of the ehuuent of carelessness and the 
dangerous consequences to the neighbourhood. 
(7) 'i'lie part relating to public w'orks deals with 
such subjects as the maintenance and repair of 
granaries, dikes, and bridges, and encroachment 
on public highw'ays. 

From this hasty survey of Chinese law, one 
characteristic; may be noteu—a characteristic which 
can be observed not only in law, but in the whole 
fabric of government itself. Writers on and 
admirers of Englisli law and institutions have 
noted a distinguishing feature which they call 
the rule or supremacy of law. The character¬ 
istic of Chinese law is what may by analogy be 
called the rule of morality. Confucius .says : 

‘If th« peopl# be led by law, and uniformity sought to b« 
given them by punishinenta, they will try to avoid tlio punish¬ 
ment, but have no sense of shame. If they be led by virtue, 
and uniformity sought to be given them by the rules of pro- 
)ricty, they will have the sense of shame, and, moreover, will 
)ecome good.' l 

Before and since Confucius, this has been the 
maxim of Chinese rulers and the first principle of 
government. Law occupie.s but a secondary place ; 
morality comes first. Law is intended bo reach 
only where morality is ineflective. In other words, 
law is supplementary to morality. It may be said 
that this is true of every civilized society, and 
that no society can live with only law to guide 
1 Confucian AnaUcU, tr. J. Legge, Ilong-kong, 1861. 
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it. But the difference between China and other 
civilized societies is that in Cliina this is a prin¬ 
ciple of government, a maxim recognized by law 
itself. Prom this arise some curious results. 
Peculiarities in Chinese law for which foreigners 
seek an explanation in vain become quite clear 
once this principle is grasped. 

As pointed out above, China has, in one sense, 
no civil law. There is no civil code governing 
rights of contracts and of property, a breach or 
violation of which entitles the aggrieved to an 
action in court whereby he may claim damages. 
Nevertheless, in China these tilings are also governed 
by rules. Some of these rules are local, customary, 
or professional. Some of them are to be found in 
the code, which, however, instead of giving the 
complainant monetary compensation, punishes the 
defendant with the ordinary crimiiialpunishments. 
While the distinction between criminal and civil 
law, a crime and a tort, is a fruitful source of differ¬ 
ence among jurists, seeing that even in Western 
law many acts are at the same time both a crime 
and a tort, yet the fact remains that China treats 
everytliing under one law and one sanction, the 
reason being that the legislators have upheld the 
doctrine of the rule of morality. Western legislators 
say that a breach of promise of marriage is only an 
infringement of a private right, giving rise to an 
action for damages, whereas bigamy is so serious 
that it is considered sometliing more than that; it 
is a matter which concerns the community at large, 
and should be punished as a crime. The Chine.se 
lawgiver, on the other hand, not only punishes 
bigamy, but also punisliea the father who has 
broken his promise to give his daughter in mar¬ 
riage (the nearest Chinese equivalent to a breach 
of promise of marriage in a Western sense). He 
considers that the father has broken the moral 
code, and therefore deserves punishment as a 
criminal. Chinese officials and judges encourage 
arbitration and ]>rivate settlement in everyway; 
but, when the parties refer their differences to the 
court, unless there has been honaJide mistake, the 
man who breaks a promise is as much a criminal 
as a murderer, though, of course, the penalty and 
the consequences are very dillerent. 'J'o those who 
disagree with the (Chinese view, and in view of the 
impending radical clianges to he made in Chinese 
law in this respect, it will be intere.sting to quote 
the words of T. E. Holland : 

‘The far-rejiching congequencea of acts become more ai»d 
more risible with the advance of civilisation, and the State 
tends more and more to recoj^nise as offences ajjainst the com¬ 
munity acte which it formerly only saw to be injuries to 
individuals.* i 

There is in Chine.se law the doctrine of vicarious 
responsibility. When a particularly heinous of¬ 
fence is committed—high treason—not only 
is the criminal punhshed, but relatives up to a cer¬ 
tain degree are also punished. While doubtless 
deterrence is the principal motive for this provision, 
as it is not otherwise easy in such a large country 
and with inadequate police supervision to prevent 
the commission of crime, yet, in theory at least, 
these relatiroi are responsible because tliey liave 
not exercised a moral and benign influence on the 
culprit—an influence which the law presumes they 
are, on account of their relationship and intimacy, 
in a position to exercise. Similarly, when parricide 
has been committed—a crime particularly egregious 
in the eyes of the filial Chinese—the officials of the 
jurisdiction, from the district magistrate up to the 
Governor and Viceroy, all receive more or les.s 
punishment. The theory is the same; tlicse 
officials liave charge, among other thing.s, of the 
morality of the people within their jurisdiction ; 
and, when such a horrible crime as the murder of 
a person’s parents is permitted to come to pass, 

1 London, 1900, p. 820 


there has been a breach of duty on the part of the 
officials. In no other way can the doctrine of 
vicarious responsibility in Chinese law be explained 
than by the princiide of the rule of morality. 
Considerations of policy doubtless have their influ¬ 
ence, but in theory and origin it is because the 
Chinese government is essentially a government by 
morality. 

As already stated, the code is no longer in force, 
and another penal code has taken its place. Drafts 
of other code.s and laws were in course of prepara¬ 
tion even before tlie fall of the Manclius. The 
legal revolution preceded the political revolution. 
In the admiration for Western laws, there is 
danger of a slavish imitation without ascertaining 
whether the new tree is suited to this ancient 
soil. This danger is particularly evident in the 
law of persons. As J. Bryce lias pointed out,^ 
the law of per.sons in all countries is the most 
difficult and the last to change, since it touches 
most nearly the question of status, the family 
relations, the very foundation of the social struc¬ 
ture of the community. The drafts prepared in 
the last days of the ^lanchus are to be submitted 
to anotlier body of select men for consideration. 
It is, therefore, premature and unprofitable to 
prophe.sy as to the future. That Japanese, and 
nence German, influence will largely be felt there 
is no doubt. Anglo-Saxon legal principles also 
have admirers, so that they too will prouably be 
adopted to a certain extent. But Chinese law and 
custom should form the foundation of the new 
structure, so that the Chinese law of the future 
may still be an institution which is the product of 
the genius of the people, and that, while useful 
and suitable principles may bo borrowed from the 
West, there may he no aj)ish imitation of others; 
that, in a word, the law may still be Chinese law. 

LtTBRATURR.—E. Alabaster, A'ottts and Commentaries on 
Chinese Criminal Law, London, 181)0 (a good introduction to 
a knowlcilys of Chinese law); Ta Tsing Lu Li, tr. George 
Thomas Staunton, London, 1810 (uiifortunatelv now out of 
print); S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom, new ©d., 
New York, 1888; T. R. Jeruigan, China in Law and Com- 
inerce, London, 1905. CHAO-ChU Wu. 

LAW (Christian, Western).—I. INTRODUCTION. 

—There are, first of all, certain distinctions to be 
made. Tiie first distinction is between iua and 
lex. Lex {loi, Gesetz, v6fxo%) is a j)rec,ej)t^ made by 
right authority, which the subjectof tliat authority 
is morally bound to obey. This is our ‘ law ’ in 
one sense. lus {droit, Herht, SLktj or dlKaiov) may 
bo understood either subjectively or objectively. 
Subjectively, it is defined as ‘the moral power of 
doing, omitting, or demanding anything, so that 
another be obliged to do or omit something.’ It in¬ 
cludes much of what wo call ‘right’ or ‘authority.’ 
‘lus haheo’ inay ho rendered ‘1 have the right.’ 
Objectively, in the sense in which it is studied by 
jiiri.sts, it is ‘ the complex of norms by which the 
actions of individual members of a society are 
regulated in regard to other members or to the 
wliole society, so that the society may be preserved 
and may attain its end.' The English word ‘ law’ 
is used in this sense too ; thus we speak of State 
law, Church law, and canon law, as distinct from 
a particular law (lex). Starting from the idea that 
all ius comes ultimately from the will of God, 
canonists distinguish the following kinds. Ius 
naturale is the eternal law of God, imprinted in 
onr conscience by Him naturally, so that all men 
know, or may know, what is essentially right or 
wrong, by the light of their own conscience. This 
is the sense in which ISt. Paul says the Gentiles, 
who have not the Law {sc. of Moses), do by nature 
the things of the law (the natural law of God ; lio 
1 Studies tn History and Jurisprudence, Oxford, 1901. 

■ We may prescind here from the difference between % public 
Ux and a private prceceptum. 
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2^'*). This natural law is promulgated by God in 
making human nature. No power can abrogate 
it or dispense from it. Different from this is ius 
positiuumy that is, law made by a legislator about 
things not in themselves necessary, which become 
necessary as the result of his legislation. Things 
forbidden by natural law are ^ proliibita quia mala’; 
those forbidden by positive law are ‘ mala quia 
proliibita.’ 

Positive law may be divine or human. Divine 
positive law is that promulgated by God Himself, 
as the Law of Moses, or laws made by Christ in 
the NT. This is not the same as natural law. 
Many commands of the old Jewish Law are about 
things in themselves indifferent. It differs also in 
binding only the subjects to whom it is given (as 
does all positive law), whereas natural law binds 
all men. No man can abrogate or dispense from 
divine positive law. Human positive law is tliat 
promulgated by a human autnority. Indirectly 
this too comes from God (or it would not bo bind¬ 
ing law at all), but only in the sense that God has 
delegated authority to him who makes it. Positive 
human law can be abrogated, modified, or di8))ensed 
by the authority that laid it down. It is divided 
into civil law and ecclesiastical law. The iuserclesi- 
asticum is called also by other names. It is ius 
sacrum, as opposed to ius profauum (civil law); 
in old days it was often called ius poutijiciu-tfi ns 
opposed to the civil ius ccrsareum; and, o| posed 
to ius c.iuile, it is not infrequently called, ius 
canonicnm, though there is a more accuiate stmse 
in which ins cauunicum is a part of ecclesiastical 
law. Another distinction which crosses this, and 
so may lead to confusion, is between tics diuinum, 
in the sense of all Church law, whether promul¬ 
gated immediately by Christ or by the autlioritv 
of the Church, and ius huvumum, meaning all 
secular law. This distinction is better avoided. 
The distinctions of ecclesiastical law are ius (jenc- 
rale and ius speciale. Jus rjeneralc is a law which 
a))j>lies to all cases in which the circumstances for 
which it provides are found ; ius speciale is a law 
made for a particular case, which does not apply 
to anotluu' case, even if the circumstances are the 
same. From Konian civil law the Church has 
taken the distinction between ius commune and 
ius singulare. Jus commune is that which Hows 
from general principles and so api)lies normally 
to all subjects ; uis singulare is law made for a 
particular class of persons. This distinction has 
much in common with that of ius gencrale and ius 
speciale, but is not (^uile the same. From the 
point of view of the legislating authority we dis¬ 
tinguish ius uniuersnle and ius particulars. Uni¬ 
versal law is that which is made by the universal 
authority of the whole Church ; particular law is 
made by limited authority, as by a bishop for his 
own diocese. So we have the principle that ius 

f xirticulare may enforce and add to the universal 
aw, but may never contradict it. Lastly comes the 
much discussed distinction between ius publicum 
and ius priuatum. This regards the matter of the 
law. Ius publicum contains laws for the whole 
Church and for its public authorities; ius priuatum 
is concerned with the rights and duties of private 
members of the Church. Several modern canonists 
of the German school (tf.y., Phillips) reject this 
distinction as absurd. It is defended by most 
others (c.f. C. Tarquini, hiris eccl. puhlici institu- 
tiones, Rome, 1896, p. If.). Ius publicum ia either 
externum, if it regards the relation of the Church 
to other societies [e.g., the State), or internum^ if 
it regards the internal alfairs of the Church. 

‘ Canon ’ is the Greek savC^v, a rule or measure. 
Already in the 4th cent. Church synods began to 
call the rules laid down by them canons (so the 
Synod of Ancyra in A.D. 314, the Nicene Synod in 
VOL. VII.-—53 


325, etc.). From this time ‘canon’ begins to be 
used exclusively in the sense of an eccle.siastical 
law laid down by public Church authority. It 
is contrasted with civil law, which is lex (pdjuos). 
Gratian defines the word in this sense : 

* Ecclesiastica constitutio canonis nomine censetur’ (aui D. 3, 

8 1);* i.>orro canonum alii sunt deoreta poutifleum, alii statuta 
conciliorum' (i6. ad o. 2). 

^iice about the 8th cent, collections of such canons 
were made under the titles Liber canonum, Corpus 
canonum, etc. So arose the term ius canonicum, 
the law made by canons, in this sense. But, since 
the typical collection of canons, the Coipus iuris 
canonici, was closed in 1317, it has been common 
to use the term ius canonicum only for what is con¬ 
tained therein and in the ‘ Extrauagantes’ which 
form its aupiilement (to the I5th cent.). In this 
sense it does not cover later Churcli law ; on the 
other hand, it includes much contained in the 
Corjnis iuris canonici which i.s really civdl law. 

Although so far these deliniLiuiiH are taken 
from W(!stern canonists, and so rejnesent Roman 
Catholic juiiiciples, they are general ones, which 
are accepted on all sides. We shall here describe 
Roman Catholic canon law ; for that of the Eastern 
Churches see the following article. 

11. UoMAN Catholic cano^ law.—i. Written 
and unwritten law.—Roman (yalholic canon law 
distinguishes first between two sources of law, ius 
scri})tnm and ius non scriptum. Tlie ius scHptum 
consists of laws which are formally laid down by 
authority in an authentic, document; ius non scrip- 
turn ib the law wbicli arises from practical applica¬ 
tion on the part of the community, without any 
such formal promulgation. It doe.snot <^easo to be 
ius non script^on when it is written down, but only 
when it is ))roinulgated anew by aut hority under 
the conditions which make a written law. 

(a) 'I'he fontes iuris canonici scripti are : (1) The 
NT. The O'r is not considered a source of Christ¬ 
ian law at all, hut at most an adminiculum. The 
positive obi Law was abolished by the preacHiing of 
the gospel, and its moral precepts are containea in 
natural law. So the OT, as such, does not occur 
as a fons iuris at all. On the other hand, the 
NT and the laws therein contained (constitute tlie 
foundation of (Jiurcli positive law. Erom the Nl’ 
we have three principles—the power of legislation 
given by Christ to ills Church, the constitution 
the Church as an organism with a hierarchy, 
and the social character of Christianity, from 
which we conclude that the Church is a perfect 
society, having tlie rights of such. Those are tlie 
foundation of all positive Church law. (2) The 
decrees of synods. Before the Council of Trent 
decrees about faith were called dogmas, and t hose 
about positive law were called canon.s. 'Fhe Coun¬ 
cil of Trent changed these terms, (jailing its decrees 
about faith canunes, and its disciplinary laws de- 
creta. The Vatican Council followed this new 
terminology. Only the decrees of ecumenical 
councils have force for all Catholics ; those of 
particular councils oblige only those for whom 
they are promulgated, over whom the council has 
jurisdiction. But many decrees of particular 
synods have since become universal by virtue of 
a new promulgation of universal authority ex¬ 
tending them. Disciplinary decrees of ecumenical 
councils obligee until they are repealed by universal 
authority. The Church has the power of abro¬ 
gating or modifying her own positive laws. (3) 
Constitutions of popes. The pope, by virtue of 
his universal jurisdiction, has the power of making 
laws for the whole Church. He does this in two 
forms—in a more solemn form by bulls {bullae) and 
less solemnly by briefs {breues). There is no differ¬ 
ence in the binding force of bulls and briefs ; the 
greater or less solemnity concerns only the im- 
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portance of the matter. Bulls are regularly issued 
from the papal Chancellery; l)efore Leo xiil. they 
were written in Gothic characters and had attached 
a leaden seal tied to the parchment by silk threads. 
Leo XIII., in 1878, ordered that in future bulk 
should be written in Roman letters and sealed with 
a red seal representing St. Peter and St. Paul an 
bearing the name of the pope. Only in bulls o: 
special importance is the old leaden seal to be re¬ 
tained. Bulls always begin with the name of tlv 
pope and the title ‘ Seruus Seruorum Dei’ only 
Diiefs begin with a fuller title and are sealed in 
red with the seal of the Fisherman. They an 
prepared at the Secretariate of Briefs. The usi 
of bulls or briefs is not easy to account for. Fre 
quently matters of great importance are determinec 
not by bulls but by briefs (see, further, art. Bulls 
AND Briefs). According to the matter and the 
force of obligation, papal constitutions are vari 
ously distinguished. General laws for the whole 
Church are called by the generic name constitu- 
tioneSy and decreta are those which are issued 
‘ motu proprio ’ ; literce decretales generally (toim 
from a consultation and are answers to questions, 
Encyclicals are addressed to the bishops of the 
whole Church or to those of some province. With 
regard to the extension of their binding force, we 
distinguish between constitutiones generales for 
all and rcscripta for special cases, to which alone 
normally they apply. vMl Roman Catholics are 
bound by general constitutions, and also by epis- 
iol(B devretdles if they are expressly extended to 
all. Otiierwise, they do not constitute a general 
law', from defect of promulgation. Immediately 
they bind only those to whom they are addressed. 
But to other.s they have the force of authentic 
interpretations of law, and are often published 
with the purpose of constituting a precedent. 
Re.scripbs have no legal force except for those 
to whom they are addressed. Rescripts may be 
iustitia^y containing an obligation, or graticBy con 
ferring a favour, or iriixt(E. 

So far w'e have considered the forties iuris 
generalis. lus paridiilare is made by the decrees 
of provincial councils, diocesan law's, or statutes 
of corporations, such as chapters for their own 
body. It is obvious that a particular authority 
can hind only those w ho are subject to it. Many 
civil laws are included as particular canon law ; 
not that the Church recognizes the right of a civic 
authority to legislate in ecclesiastical matters, but 
either because they are the civil sanction of already 
existing Church laws or because Church authority 
has given them the force of canon law. Connected 
with civil law are concordats. These began in the 
Middle Ages, c.y., the ‘ Concordatum Calixtiiium ’ 
of 1122, between Pope Calixtus II. and the Em¬ 
peror Henry v., which put an end to the dispute 
about investitures (see art. Investiture Con¬ 
troversy). A concordat is defined as ‘a treaty 
between Ecclesiastical and Civil authorities, by 
which the connexion between both societies con¬ 
cerning mixed aflairs is regulated.’^ According 
to modern priiici})les, only the pope makes the 
concordat on the side of the Cliurch. For the 
State its governing authority acts. The matters 
treated in concordats are all the ‘ mixed ’ questions 
in which both Church and State have an interest, 
such as questions of property, marriage, presenta¬ 
tions to benefices, and so on. Concordats are now 
generally said by Roman Catholic canonists to be 
true bilateral contracts, which oblige both sides 
in justice, being binding on the subjects of both 
powers as particular Church law and civil law 
(see, further, art. CONCORDAT). 

[h) The fantes iuris canonici non scripti are: 
(1) Natural law os the origin of all positive law. 

^ 3. Aichner, Compendium juris eccl.^, Brixen, 1900, p. 20. 


The basis of positive law is the principles of 
natural law ; nor can positive authority make any 
law which contradicts that of nature. (2) Tra¬ 
dition, which affects principles of discipline os 
well as those of faith. So we distinguish divine, 
apostolic, and ecclesiastical traditions in matters 
which bind conduct. (3) Custom (consueiudo). 
This plays a great part in Catholic canon law. It 
is defined as : ‘A law introduced by the repetition 
of similar actions on the part of the community, 
with the consent of the legislator.’ ^ The difference 
between consueiudo and iradiiio is that in the 
case of a law coming through tradition it is pre¬ 
sumed that it was originally formally promulgated 
by authority, although knowledge of that pro¬ 
mulgation is to be had only through tradition. 
In the case of custom there is no promulgation 
at the beginning ; the law gradually acquires its 
force through rtq)eated acts. Custom is, in fact, 
the same principle as prescription, except that 
prescri}>tion usually connotes a right, and con- 
snetudo a duty. It may be universal for the 
w'hole Church, special in the case of a particular 
though perfect society in its own orfler (as a 
(thapt^r or religious order), or specialUsima, if it 
affects an imperfect society, such as a family or 
|>arish. 

Custom may be according to law, in which case 
it only makes the force of the law' more clear, and 
perhaps interprets it (hence the proverb, ‘Con- 
snetudo est optima legum interpres’) ; or it may 
be beside the law (‘ prreter legem '), adding to, but 
not contradicting, the lex scripta ; or it may be 
against the law (‘contra legem’), which abrogates 
or abolishes a law. This is the most important 
case. It is called desueiudo when custom simply 
abolishes a law by continual non-observance, 
consueiudo contraria when by repeated acts a new 
law' is introduced which abrogates a former one. 

There are many precautions in canon law against 
the too easy admittance of custom. First, it must 
be introduced by a perfect community, i.e.y by one 
which has the power of making or receiving a true 
law, as distinct from a particular precept. Hence 
one man can never obtain a right for himself by 
repeated acts. The custom must be introduced 
by repeated, free, and public acts on the part of 
the greater part of the community. Most carion- 
‘sts require that these acts should not bo made 
hrougli an erroneous opinion {e.g.y ignorance that 
the law” exists); they must certainly be free, in 
the sense of not being made through force or fear. 
Nor is a new law introduced by custom when the 
people who practise the custom do so with the 
delioerate consciousness that they are merely per¬ 
forming a free work of piety. There must be, at 
least eventually, some signs of an intention (not 
necessarily explicit) to prescribe a custom ‘ prjeter 
’egem.’ The object of a consueiudo may be any- 
hing which is not opposed to natural law, or 
mpo.sed to right reason, or an immediate occasion 
>1 sin, or injurious in itself to the whole system of 
church discipline. The only general and certain 
u'inciple that can be laid dowm with rt^gard to the 
ime required for a custom to obtain tlie force of 
aw is tnat there must be a sufficiently repeated 
lumber of acts, extending over a sufficient time, 
or a reasonable person to be able to say that the 
aistom is already in firm possession. Gem'rally 
canonists apply to consueiudo the same principles 
as are required by civil law for the prescription of 
a right. For customs ‘ prseter legem ’ some de¬ 
mand ten years, for customs ‘ contra legem ’ fortyr 
years. Others think ten years sufficient in this 
iase too, at least when it is a case of law which 
:ias never been observed by the community, against 
which custom began as soon as the law w'as pro- 
1 Aiohner, op. eit. p. 31. 
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mIllgated. The last condition for a consuetudo, 
and the most important, is the consent of the 
legislator. This really does away with all that 
otherwise would be anoinalous in the prin(‘.i[)le of 
consuetudo, and makes it consistent with the 
normal principles of canon law. For in this case 
also the rule obtains that ultimately the only 
source of law is the act of the legislator in some 
form. The consent of the legislator may be ex¬ 
pressed, or tacit, or merely legal, when he is 
Ignorant of the custom, but intends in general to 
apply always the canonical principles ati'ecting 
custom. In such a case he has an implicit intention 
with regard to each particular custom, even if he 
does not know of it. In this case, too, the real 
source of the obligation of the couiiuctudo is the 
will of the legislator. When the legislator knows 
of the custom and could put a stoi) to it but does 
not do so, we have a case of tacit consent. Custom 
may bo abolished by abrogation, which simply 
puts an eml to the one which now exists, but in 
no way prevents a new custom of the same kind 
from arising; or by prohibition, which not only 
ends the cjistom but forbids a new one to arise; 
and, finally, by reprobation, which declares the 
custom to be in itself pernicious and incapable of 
ever obtaining the force of law. But the formulas 
which are often appended to positive laws (such as 
‘non obstante quacumque consuetndine’) do not 
always mean as much as they would seem to 
mean. Often such formulas are intended oniy to 
make the beginning of a cons^uetiido cojitrarla 
more difficult. A new positive law is always 
supposed to abrogate general customs contrary to 
it, but not local customs, unless a clause to this 
effect is added. A custom may be abolished by a 
new custom opposed to it, or by simple desuetudo. 

Other fontes iiiris canonici non scrijHi are 
enumerated in the text-books. There are the 
opinions of learned canonists. Thes(‘ are not 
strictly a source of law ; but the responsa p'ntdcn- 
tmuy as in Homan civil law, so also in (;anun law, 
are considered a safe giiide as to the meaning of 
laws whose form is ambiguous ; they furnisn a 
precedent according to which authentic deedara- 
tions are made ; as in moral theology, the consent 
of a number of canonists of repute constitutes a 
j)rol)ability which may be followed safely. In 
much the same way the Fathers of the Church, 
though each one has no more authority than the 
reason he gives, form a witness of tradition which 
is often of great importaiK^o. Moreover, many 
sayings and decisions of Fathers have afterwards 
been incorporated into authentic collections of 
laws, and from this incorporation receive the force 
of law in the strict sense. In matters concerning 
which there is yet no positive law, it is probable 
that the iudgment of illustrious Fathers will be 
considered when a law is framed. Many early 
text-books of canon law include answ'ers of Fathers 
and their sentences in test cases. The usiis foi'cnsis 
also occurs in connexion with ins non scriptum. 
Thus a repeated number of decisions in special 
cases, which all show agreement with the same 
general principle, form a precedent which may be 
of great importance for general law. Here it is 
robable that, if a new law be drawn up, it will 
e in accordance with the precedent set by the 
usVrS forensis. Meanwhile this use gives a greater 
or less probability as to the correct interpretation 
of laws. Among the Roman tribunals which 
make the usus forensis the Rota Romana is of 
chief importance. Formerly disf)uted cases from 
all parts of the world were sent to the Rota for 
judgment. Its jurisdiction is now limited by that 
of other tribunals; but it still remains the most 
important one. 

The stylus cuHce also occurs among the fontes 


non scripti. This means the use of certain con¬ 
ventional or teclmical terms and methods of 
procedure, which the student of canon law should 
understand, since they alfect the meaning of the 
decisions. 

2. History of the sources of canon law.— 

Canonists distinj^uish three main periods of canon 
law—the ius antiqunm from the foundation of the 
Church to the publication of Gratian’s Decretuniy 
ius nouum from Gratian to the Council of Trent, 
and ius nouissimum from the Council of Trent to 
our own time. 

(1) Ius antiquum. —After the NT there is but 
little canon law extant down to the Council of 
Nictea (32.5). The modern canonist in practice 
does not refer much to this time, but in theory the 
same rules a})ply to it as to later times. A law 
made during the first three centuries by proper 
authority bimls the subjects of that authority till 
it be repealed or fall into desuetude. But there 
are hardly any such documents now extant. There 
are a few pa])al letters, hitters of other bishops, 
such as St. Cyi»rian, and the decrc'cs of one or two 
councils, such ,*is the two held at ("arthage in ‘i.'ib. 
Moreover, since hater legislation has covered almost 
the whole iiehl of possible (diurch law, it is unlikely 
that any law of tne first three centuries would be 
cited. It will have been either re-ena(!ted or abro- 
gat(‘d at a later perioil. After the Council of Nicjea 
we liave a largo collection of canons, chietly pseudo- 
a})ostolic, such as the Canons of Hippuiytus, the 
various Church Orders, etc. The most important 
of t hese are the so-called Apostolic Constitutions 
and Canons. When it w'as believed that tlu'se 
were the work of the apostles, naturally tln^y 
seemed of enormous importance. The C^uinisextum 
Synod (‘in 'IVullo,’ at Constantinople, 692) recog¬ 
nized the 85 Apostolic Canons as an authentic 
source of canon law, whereas in the West a Roman 
.syno<l under Pope Gelasius i. rejf'cb'd tluun as 
spurious as early ns 495. hA'entually fifty of these 
canons, by iheir reception in the ('orjnis iurlsy 
obtained a certain recogmition, though not techni¬ 
cally authority, in the West. Now that every one 
knows that they are spurious, they have only aa 
arclneological interest. Some of them, liowever, 
are really repetitions of authentic canons of Nicica 
and the Synod of Antioch in 341. From the 
Council of Nicaia (325) there are decrees of ecu¬ 
menical synods, which have the full force of law for 
the whole Church, and those of particular synods, 
which are authentic sources for the })rovinces con¬ 
cerned. The other source of the ius antiquum 
consists of papal letters and decrees. There .are 
litercc synodicce (treating chiefly of matters of 
faith) and papal decrees in various forms from the 
time of Damasus I, (366-384). These are collected 
in lieqesta, and still have full force, unless they 
have been repealed by later legislation. 

Long before the famous Dccretum Gratiani 
attempts had been made to collect and arrange ( he 
growing mass of sources of canon law. The first 
collection of this kind is the so-called Versio IJis- 
panicuy long supposed to be the work of 8t. Isidore 
of Seville. Really it is a Greek collection, to which 
a Latin translation was added in Italy. Its first 
edition, composed and translated not long after the 
4th cent., contained only the decrees of Ni(;a‘a ; to 
these the Latin version added those of Sardica, 
then sup}>o8ed in the West to be Nicene. Later 
the decrees of Ancyra, Nco-Gmsarea, and Gangra 
wx're adde<I. Such a c<dlection would naturally 
constantly be brought u}) to date, and new' canons 
would be added by co})yists. Finally, in Spanish 
and Gallican texts, the canons of Chalcedon were 
added. From the 5th to the 9th centuries there 
are a number of such collections. The so-called 
Versio prisca is an Italian translation of a Greek 
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, . 1 rfU In Gaul come first): tlion, as lU’oof, he quotes documents, 

collection made in t .e^ar y .jthjCT of syiioils, papal decieCH, and even civil 

a great but ■ ,.^i letters was laws. His idea was atso to liarmoiuze apparently 

councils, and of .I’-H,'- ' ‘ 1 yd' e„tiirv This discordant canons; hence the name, given either 

made in tlie , {y who Uiought by himself or soon after, Discordantium canonmn 

was jiubli.shed by I asqui i ^ ronrordia (Jratian’s book was, iii cuni{)arison with 

it to be the coj: had gone before it, .so' well ar'ranged, and 

fcldmr^o/ the b-nd.^rn ftafy Hhm^-.sin.s K.v,Vuns contmned that H soon b«.me the 

approaches H in importance. Soon it 
/ ThL\ycre then joined together, and began to be coninieyed. An immediate disciple 

I'ccanm file official Homan te.4-book, practically of Gratian Paucapalea, made the divisions of the 
diMdacing all otliers. Later eanons were added to I first and tliird jiarts as wo have them now. He 
the coUectUm. I'opc Adrian I. in 77-t sent a copy I al.so addeil notes wliich fiave become incorporated 
of this to CiiiirJes the Great (with additions down ' into tiie work, each under the special heading 
to ilia own time). 'I'his became tlie oflitdal Codex Talea’ffor PaucapaJea); then the notes of other 
Canonmn of the Ciiui(‘h of Gaul. It was made commentators were added with the same heading, 


State law in Cliarles’a empire in 802. In Africa 
the chief collections are tlie Breuiatio Canonum of 
Fulgeniius Ferrandus in tlie lirst lialf of the 6th 
cent., and the Concordia Canonum of Crescentius 
ai>out the year 690. Spain had a number of such 
collections. In the end of the 6t]i cent., Martin, 
Bishop of Braga, made a Collectio Canonum (also 
known as Liber Capitulorimi). About the same 
time appeared an Epitome from Martin of firaga 
and otlier sources; from this further Epitomes 
were made. It was also at the end of the 6th 
cent, that the great Hispana Collectio was com¬ 
posed. The pridac.o of this is taken for tlie child 
nart from the Kti/mologies of St. Isidore of Seville 
(t 636). This is tlie main source of pseudo-Isidore. 
In the 9th cent, it was increased by a great number 
of forged decretals and was ascribed by the forger 
to St. Isidore. Ireland had a collection of canons, 
cliielly taken from Dionysius, about the end of the 
7tli century. In tiie 9t:h cent, appeared three 
collei'tions in the Frankish kingdom which con¬ 
sisted lai’yjcly of forged documents. Tlnese are 
tlie Collection of Capitularies of Beneiiict Levita, 
tlie famous forged Decretals (pseudo-Isidore), ami 
the Ca.pitula Angilramni. The forged Decretals 
espeeiHlly had a disastrous efiect on later canon 
Jaw. Tlioy contain so great a mass of documents, 
touching all kinds of matter, that for centuries 
canonists took their material from them. It is 
now generally admitted that the forg(‘d Decretals 
were compiled between the years 847 and 8.63, in 
Gaul. They were probably begun at Mainz and 
completed at Ubeims. The compiler calls himself 
Isidorus Mercator (in other copies, Isidorus J’ec- 
eator or Mercatns). Various persons have been 
suggested as tin; compiler (Beneaiet Levita, Kothad 
of Soissons, etc.). Tiie forgeries consist for the 
most part in ascribing authentic documents of 
a later age to an earlier one. In the 15(h cent. 
Cardinal Nieliolas of Cusa and John Turrecreniata 
first doubted their authenticity. Since then this 
lias been so estahlislied that no one any longer 
quotes them. Dther collections are 1 hose of Begino 
of Priim (c. 906), Burchard of Worms (f 1025), 
Anselm of Lucca (t 1086), Cardinal Deusdedit 
(1086-87), and tlie Dccretum and Pannormia of 
Ivo of Chartres (f 1117). 

(2) lus nouum ,—The ius nouum begins with the 
Dccretum of Gratian, which superseded all earlier 
ones and became the universally accepted collection 
of the Middle A^es in the West. 

Gratian (Magister Gratiamis) was a Benedictine 
monk at Bologna. He lectured on canon law,and, 
feeling the need of a text-hook, he composed his 
Decretum about the year 1150. He iriLmded this 
to he not so much a collection of canons as a text¬ 
book in which he lays down the.ses and [>rovcs them 
by quotations. In each case lie lirst states a thesis 
(these statements are the ‘dicta Gratiani,’which 

^ In the Opera Leonis Maqni, ii. (Paris, IG?!)). 

* Qesch. dcr Quellen und der Lit. des can. Jiechts, pp. 821-873. 


SO that ‘ I6alea’ became a general title for notes at 
the end of (ilratiaii’s ‘ Distinetiones.’ A mass of 
longer commentaries and glosses gathered around 
the text. Tlie ‘ (Hossa ordinaria’ printed at the 
foot of modern editions is by lohannes 'Feutonicus 
(Johann Zemeke), Canon ot Halberstadt (t 1245), 
and Bartholomew of Brescia (t 1258). After the 
work had passed through innumerable hands and 
had received all manner of additional notes and 
corruptions of the text, Pope Pius IV. appointed a 
special commission of cardinals to revise it. They 
continued their work under Pius V. Tliese are the 
Correctores Komani’ whose corrections are added 
beneath the text. Finally, Cregory Xlll. in 1852 
issued an authentic jirinted edition of the Dccretum. 

It consists of three parts. Fart i. (soinetinies called ‘Trac- 
talus ordinandoruin’) treats of the sources of canon law and of 
ecclesiastical persons and olHces. It has lUl DisLinctioiics, eaf;h 
of which be^^iris with a (lieluin headed ‘ Oral iarius.’ "I'liis is his 
thesis. It is then proved hy a nuiiihcr of canons. At the end 
often conics the Palea. Originally these Distinctioncs and canons 
Were not mnnln'red,and were quoted hy their first words. The 
edition of Charles Dnnioulin (Paris, Ifil?) is the first to number 
them. Le Conte (Paris, l.triti) numbered the Palea) also. 
Part ii. contains solutions of disputed questions. It is divided 
into 30 Causa). Kaeh begins with a statement of the case by 
Gratian, followed by a number of ‘ C^uaestioncs,’ each having a 
proposition by Gratian, which is then proved by a number of 
cations. Among these is one quanstio which amounts to a com¬ 
plete treatise or excursus by itself. This is the tliird qiiaistio 
of Causa xxxiii. It hears the special title ‘Tractatus de Poeni- 
tentia'and is divided into seven Distinctiones and these again 
into canons. * De Poenitentia' is quoted as a separate treatise. 
Part iii. is headed ‘de Consecratione.’ It treats of liturgical 
matters, especially of the Mass. This part has live Distinctiones, 
each beginning with a ‘dictum Gratiani,’ which is proved by a 
series of canons. The second and third parts also have Palea), 
There is a recognized manner of quoting the Decretum 
'ratiani which should be noted. Since each part is arranged 
differently, it is not necessary to begin by saying which part 
one quotes; this is shown by the quotation itself. From the 
first part we quote by canon and Distinctio (c. and D.); thus 
‘c. 3, D. xcv.’ means the third canon of the ninety-fifth Dis¬ 
tinctio of the first part. In (juoting the second part three 
numbers occur, those of the canon, C-uisa, and quaisLio (in that 
order); e.g. ‘c. 0, 0. vii. q, 4 .’ The treatise ‘ de Poenitentia’ 
’a known by the addition of those w’ords (or in a shortened 
form, ‘do Poen.,' or even ‘D.P.’), then (either before or after 
this) come the canon and the Distinctio— e.g., ‘c. 3, 1). 5, D.P,’ 
In quoting the third part the words‘de Consecr.’are always 
added ; otnerwise the quotation by canon and Distinctio is the 
same as in the first part—e.g., ‘c. 123, D. iv., do Consecr.' 

Gratian’s Decretum then became the nucleus of 
the Corpus iuris canonici, of which it is still the 
lirst (about half in length). To this gradually four 
other parts were added. Gratian had used canons 
down to Innocent II.; the latest quoted by him is 
of 1139. As time went on, and further material 
accumulated, it became necessary to add to these. 
Notably the third and fourtli Lateran councils 
1179 and 1215) added considerably to the material 
of canon law in the West. During this period, 
when the papacy reached its greatest power in 
civil life, a great number of papal decrees were 
ssiied. After Gratian about seventeen dillererit 
compilations of this new material were made, 
ivhen Dope Gregory IX. thought of publishing an 
authentic addition to the Decretum Gratiani. This 
was prepared by St. Kaymund of Peiinafort, the 
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pope’s penitentiary* Gregory published this col¬ 
lection in 1234 by the bull Rex pacijicusy sent it to 
the Universities of Paris and Bologna, and ordered 
that it should be accepted as autlientic. This is 
the Decretals of Gregory IX, 

Tho work is divided into five books, treating of the matters 
described in the verse ‘ Index, iudiciiim, clerus, connubia, 
crimen,' namely of ecclesiastical otticials and judjfes, of pro¬ 
cedure in canon law, of tho rights, duties, and property of 
clerks, of law* about marriage, of criminal cases and their pro¬ 
cess. Elach book is divided further into ‘Tituli,’ and these into 
‘Oapitnla.’ This division already existed in the compilation of 
Bernard of Pavia (Papiensis), about 1191, which is tho basis of 
that of Gregory ix 

The sign by whic,h a quotation from this part of the Corpus 
iu/ris canonici maj be known is the word ‘ extra’ or the letter 
X, meaning that it is outside the Decretum Gratiani. Thus : 

‘ c. 1, X, de clericis non resid. (iii. 3)' means the first chapter of 
the Titulus 3 (which is about clerks who do not reside) of book 
in., extra, namely, in the Decretals of Gregory ij. The addition 
of the heading of the Titulus is now no longer necessary, since 
in later editions they are numbered. 

The work has been enlarged since it was first 
published. Raymund, with the idea of maintain¬ 
ing brevity, did not write out the statement of the 
case, but only the solution. Nor did bo quote the 
whole Decretal^ but only fragments of it. Tho 
result of this was tliat it w'as often impossible to 
understand his text unless one went to tlio original 
source, 'fo remedy this I.,e Conte in his edition 
(Paris, 1556) added what Raymund had omitted. 
These additions are the * partes decisaq’ printed in 
italics in modern editions. The decretals are 
arranged in chronological order; in some cases 
Raymund, when tho matter did not seem sufli- 
ciently clear, obtained from the pope a si)ecial 
decree made to he inserted here. Tluvse are put at 
the end of the Tituli. There is a ‘ Glossa ordinaria’ 
made by Bernard us de Bobtone of Parma (1263). 

The third part of the Corpus iuris canonici con¬ 
sists of the Liber Sextus Decretalimn, added by 
Boniface Vlii. It is the sixth hook after the five 
of Gregory IX. This became neces.sary in tlm same 
way as those of Gregory IX. In 1245 and 1274 the 
first and second Councils of Lyons had been held. 
From the decrees of these, of popes .since Gregory 
IX., and of his own, Boniface viil. in 1208 published 
his Liber Sextus, by the hull Sacrosanette. In this 
he expressly forbids any decrees to ho accepted as 
valid except those contained in tliis (!ollection. 
John Andrete made the ‘Glossa ordinaria’ to this 
part of the Corpus. At the end the pope added 88 
‘ Regulao iuris,’ short maxims about procedure. 
The Liber Sextus is divided in the same way as the 
Decretals of Gregory IX. Although the whole is 
tho Liber Sextiis, it has itself live books, divided 
into Tituli and chapters. It is quoted as in Gregory 
IX., except that, in.stead of x, we write ‘ in vi.’ 

The fourth part of the Corpus iuris canonici is 
the Coyistitutioncs Clement in (x. In 1314, Clement 
V. publislicd a collection of his own Constitutions, 
including those of the Council of Vienne (1311- 
12); hut he died before his work had been re¬ 
ceived by the Universities of Orleans and Paris, to 
whom it was addressed. His successor, John XXII., 
in 1317 sent the collection to the University of 
Bologna with the bull Quoniam nulla, ordering its 
use by schools of canon law and in courts. Clement 
meant to call his collection the Seventh Book of 
Uecretals ; hut, since it contains only his own, not 
all those which had been issued since Boniface viii., 
the commentators refused to give it this title and 
called it the Constitutiones Clementince. 

It is divided, like the Decretals ol Gregory ix., into five books, 
and these into Tituli and c hapters. It is quoted in the same 
way, with the special rubric ‘Clem.’ instead of ‘ x.’ It has a 
Glossa by John Andreio (1320), improved by Francis Zarabella 
(1417). 

These collections, those of Gratian, Gregory ix., 
Boniface vill., and Clement V., constitute the 
Corpus Uiris cajiouici clausum, a name which be¬ 
gins with a misunderstanding of a phrase in the 


acts of the Council of Basel.^ The Corpus iuris 
canonici, however, received yet two appendices. 
Decrees made later, and, therefore, not in the Cor¬ 
pus, were called ‘ Extrauagantes,’ as being outside 
the official book. Then they began to he added to 
copies of the Corpus as an appendix. Finally, John 
Chappuis in his edition (Paris, 1500) printed two 
such appendices of ‘Extrauagantes’ which, al¬ 
though collected only by his private authority, 
are now always added. These are the 20 ‘ Extra¬ 
uagantes’ of Pope John XXII. (1316-34), which 
had already been edited with a Glossa by Zenzel- 
inus de Cassanis in 1325. They are distributed in 
14 Tituli. The other appendix contains ‘ Extra¬ 
uagantes communes,’ decrees of various popes from 
Boniface VIII. (1294-1303) to Sixtus IV. (1471-84). 
(piiappiii.y published seventy of these ; later (in 1503) 
five more were added, ’riiese are arranged in live 
books on the same principle as those of Gregory IX. 
Biitthefourth hook (‘Connubia’) is wanting, because 
there had been no new ilecrees about marriage. 
The whole work is considered one Coipus, including 
the ‘Extrauagantes.’ Matthew of Lyons in 1590 
published a so-called ‘Liber Septimus’ containing 
constitutions of popes from Sixtus iv. bo Sixtus V. 
(1585-90); and Paul Lancelloti in 1563 wrote a 
compendium of canon law which he c.alled Institu- 
tiones iuris canonici. These also, with the approval 
of Paul V., have been added to the Corpus since 
1605. They can hardly he considered in any sense 
part of it, though they are authentic collections 
which may ho used in canonical processes. 

This is the end of the Corpus iuris canonici. Its 
historical importance is enormous. Eor centuries 
it has been the one official collection of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; it is the most important hook 
of canon law ever published. But, in spite of the 
reverence with which it is still regarcied, it has 
ceased to have more than a historical interest. 
There has been far-reaching legislation since, 
notably by the Councils of Trent and the Vatican. 
Moreover, tlie Corpus has many errors of various 
kinds. Gratian’s decree, its nucleus, is not on the 
level of modern erudition. He quotes a number of 
spurious papal decrees, including many from pseudo- 
Isidore. It is not likely that any further additions 
will he made to a work wlmdi would need rather 
complete re-casting. At the Vatican Council one 
of the Postulata was for a new Corpus, to he made 
by a special commission. Meanwhile the modem 
canonist refers rather to a modern work. 

The Corpses ixiris canonici has not the same 
authority throughout. Although it is an official 
collection, this does not mean that everything in 
it must he accepted as authentic. The Decretum 
Gratiani has never been made a ‘codex legalis’ 
in the strict sense. Therefore it remains, in itself, 
a private collection, which confers no new fori:e on 
the decrees which it quotes. Each of these has no 
more value than it had before Gratian quoted it. 
His Dicta and the Pale® have no juridie value. 
But the Decretals of Gregory ix., iLniface viii., 
and Clement V. were published as a ‘ codex legalis.’ 
This means that the publication, apart from their 
origin, was promulgation of a new law. All that 
is in them thereby obtained the value of common 
law, even when the original decree was addressed 
to some particular person only. But this law is 
subject to the usual conditions. It may he abro¬ 
gated, prescribed against, etc., as may all common 
law. According to the opinion of canonists, the 
constitutions among tlie ‘Extrauagantes’ do not 
receive any new authority from their insertion 
here. 

1 The Council speaks of papal reservations ‘ which are included 
In the C(yrpu9* ('in corpore iuris expresse clausis') (sess, xxiii. 6 
[Mansi, xxix., col. 120, EJ). From this phrase orij.pnuted the 
idea of a * Corpus iuris canonici clausum,’ afterwards adopted in 
many documents, e.g. Benedict xiv. in the const, lam fere, etc 
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(3) lus nouissimum, —The ius nouissimum be¬ 
gins with the Council of Trent (1545-63). Of the 
twenty-five sessions of the Council, thirteen made 
decrees aftecting law. These decrees were to have 
force as soon as they were promulgated. This was 
done by the bull Banedictus Deus of Pius V. in 1564. 
The pone hxed 1st May of that year as the date 
from which tlie decrees should be in force. The 
question occurs whether it be possible lawfully for 
a custom to abrogate any Tridentine decree. The 
possibility of tfiis has often been denied, so that 
there is an axiom often quoted : ‘Contra concilium 
d’ridentinum non ualet consuetudo.’ This axiom 
has no Jiuthority behind it. It is true that the 
(Joun(!il of dVeiit has the gravest authority ; but 
( here is no reason to supj)ose an exception to the 
common princi[)le about coiisuetudo in this case 
ei( her. In fact, a number of customs liave arisen 
against its decrees in various parts of the ('hurch, 
wliicli, su[)posing the usual conditions, are admitted 
as lawful. In order that there might la? a per¬ 
manent body capable of giving authentic inter¬ 
pretations of tlie dVidentine decrees, Pius iv. 
founded the ‘Congregatio concilii 'Tridentini inter 
pres’ (commonly (;all(.‘d tlie ‘Sacra congn'gatio 
concilii,’ ‘S.C.C.’). 'riiis c,ongr(!ga(ion still exists; 
it has acipiired extended functions regarding other 
matters a Iso. 

Since the (Council of Trent there has been a con¬ 
siderable iruirease in the sources of canon law. 
The immense number of papal constitutions is 
edited in the Bullarium Koumwniy of which 
several editions have appeared, the most impor¬ 
tant being the Magnum Bullarium Romanmu of 
Luxemburg (17‘26-58) and Rome (1733-56). There 
is also a Bullarii Romani Continuatio (Rome, 
1835-57), bringing it down to (Gregory XVI. 
(1831-46). 'rh(*se are in themselves only private 
collections. But Benedict XIV. (1740-58) pub¬ 
lished a collection of his own bulls (1754-58). 
'The [mblication of this work is considiired ecpii- 
valent to a new promulgation ; .so that Benedict 
XIV. ’s Bullarium has the same authority, as a 
(iollection, as the Decretals of Gregory IX., etc., 
in the Corpus iuris canonici. The di.sciplinary 
decrees of the Vatican Council (1870) form a fons 
iuris of great inqiortance. The laws of Pius ix. 
(1846-78), including the Syllabus of 1864,* and 
of Leo XIII. (1878-1903)^ are published in special 
collections. Since the Peace of \Vesti)halia (1648) 
there have been concordats with various States, 
and provincial synods. During the late ponti¬ 
ficate there has been considerable legislation. The 
Holy See functions through the Roman Congre¬ 
gations. 

According to the reform of Pius x. (Sapienti consilio, 1908), 
there are now twelve Congregations of Cardinals ; (1) '8. Oong. 
Sancti Oftlcii ’ (the Inquisition), which looks after matters of 
faith and morals, indulgences, matters affecting the theology of 
the sacraments, and certain marriage cases; (2) ‘8. Cong. (]on- 
sistorialis,’ which has to do with consistories, and with the affairs 
of dlooeses not under propaganda; (d) ‘8. Gong, de disdplina 


de Propaganda fide,’ for missions, with two divisions, one for tlTe 
Roman rite and one for Eastern rites; (7) ‘ S. Gong. Indlcis,' 
which forbids dangerous books; (8)‘S. Gong, sacroruin ritiium,’ 
for rites and ceremonies ;(9) ‘8. Gong. Grorimoniarum,' for nori- 
liturgicol ceremonies, especially those of the papal court; 
(10) ‘8. Cong, pro negotiis occl. extraordinariis,’ for coricordats 
and other affairs of special importance ; (11) ‘S. Cong, studi- 
orum,’ for schools, seminaries, and universities; (12) ‘8. Cong. 
renouandfB fabrioa S. Petri,' which looks after the property and 
building of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

There are three Roman ‘Officia’: the ‘ Cancel- 
leria apostolica,’ which prepares and send.s bulls 
concerning the erection of new diocese.s, chajiters, 
and other important matters ; the ‘ Dataria apo.sto- 
liea,’ which has to do chiefly with minor beneliee.s ; 
j Acta Pii IX., 8 vols., Rome, 1848-76. 

Leonid XI11, encyclico’, constitutions et epistolot, 2 vols., 
Milan. 1887. 


and the ‘Camera apostolica,’ which looks after the 
property of the Holy See, especdally ‘ sedo ua- 
cante,’ and gives jurisdiction to the Camerlengo 
for that time. There are three Irihunals : the ‘S. 
Poenitentiaria,’ which has to do with inatters of 
confession and others ‘ in foro interno only ; the 
‘8. Romana Rota,’ the highest tribunal for all 
canonical cases ; and the ‘ Signatura apostolica, 
which is the court of apjieal that may reverse the 
judgment of the Rota or of the congregations. 
Among the commissions instituted by 1 ius X. 
the most important for our juirpose is the Caim- 
missio pro codificatioiie iuris canonici. This 
has undertaken the enormous task of revising, 
simplifying, and codifying the whole l>ody of 
Roman Catliolic canon law. 

'I'Ue position of the IJniates (Christians of East¬ 
ern rites in union witli Rome) has nothing abnor¬ 
mal in principle, though ])ra(!tically they have 
many points of canon law .special to themselves. 

are ))ound, as are all Catholics, by ecu¬ 
menical laws, but not by all j^apal constitutions, 
since many of these are inteiuled only for Latins. 
The sources of canon la\v for Uniatos are the 
canons of synods hold before the great schism of 
the 9th cent., exci'pt such as have been abrogated 
since; their liturgical books a[)prov(?d by the Holy 
See ; and their local .synods apjiroved in the same 
way. d’here have been several of these, some of 
great importance, e.g. the Ruthenian Synod of 
Zamoisk in 1720,*^ the Maronito Synod ot Mount 
l.ehanon, held at the monastery of Dcir Luvvaise 
in 1736,''* and the Armenian synod held at Rome in 
1911.^ ddiey are hound by s})e(*ial jiapal consti¬ 
tutions for l^^as((>rn (^hurclies and by decrees of 
propaganda addressed to them. In 1631 Urban 
VIII. declared that Uniates are bound by general 
jiapal decrees in three; eases only : when tin; d(;cree 
concerns a matter of faith, when they arc expressly 
luifued, and wdien something is decreed wliudi im¬ 
plicitly allects them. I'lie local law of one Uniate 
cliurcli does not allect the otber.s, unless it be ex¬ 
plicitly extended to them ; nor has the authority 
of one jurisdiction over the others, unless it is 
received by delegation from the Holy See. 

Litkraturk.—F. Maassen, Gesch. der QuelUn und der 
Literatur des can. kechts im Ahendiande, Graz, 1870; J. F. 
von Schulte, Gesch. der Quellen und Literatur (Us cxin. Rechts, 
Stuttgart, 1875-80, Das kathol. Kirchenrec.ht, 2 vols., Gieasen, 
18.'')()-(k); W. Martens, Grxtndriss zu Vi^rlesumjen iiber das 
heutige hath. Kirchenrecht, Danzig, 18(58 ; W. Bickell, Gesch, 
dc8 Kirchenrechts, Giessen, 1843; L. Thomassin, Ancirnnt et 
nouvelle discipline de I'Eglisc, hyona, 1678; L. E. du Pin, De 
antigua eccl. disdplina dissertaticnies historicce, Paris, 1686; 
P. Layinann, Ius canonicum siue commeniaria libros 
decreta/es, Dillingen, 1666-98; Z. B. van Espen, Ius ecclesi- 
astiexon unUtersum, Gologne, 1702 ; G. Phillips, Kirchenrecht, 
Regensburg, 1846-89; D. Bouix, Institutiones iuris canonici, 
Paris, 1862-70 ; D, Craisson, Manuale totius iurts can., do. 1863 ; 
M. do Schenkl, Institutiones iuris can., I.»ande8hut, 1790; 

J. Devoti, l7istitutianum can. libri IV., Romo, 1786; G. 
Audisio, Droit public de I'Bglise et des nations chretiennes, 
tr. F. I. J. Labi.s, Louvain, 1864-66; S. Aichner, Compen¬ 
dium iuris ecclesiaslici, Brixen, 1862; F. H. Vering, Lehr- 
b-uch des hath., oriental, und protest. Kirchtnredits, Freiburg 

I. Br., 1893; I. Silbernagl, Lehrbuch des hath. Kirchenrechts, 
Regensburg, 1879; P. Hergenrother, Lehrbuch des kath. 
Kirchenremtes, Freiburg i. Br., 1888; S. Sanguinetti, Iuris 
eccles. institutiones'^, Itnme, 1890; A. L. Richter, Lehrbuch 
des kath. und protest. Kirchenrechtes, Leipzig, 1841 ; E. Friod- 
berg, Lehrbuch des kath. und evang. Kirchenrechts, do. 1879 ; 

J. Papp-Szilagyi, Enchiridion iuris eccl. orientalis cath., 

Orosswardein, 1802; Acta et de.creta s. conciliorum recen- 
tiorum, 1876 {^Conciliorum Collectio Lacensis, li., Freiburg 
1. Br., 1870-90). ADRIAN PORTESCUE. 

LAW (Christian, Eastern).—!. Canon law in 
the Orthodox Church.—In general principles the 
Orthodox Church agrees with the Church of Rome 
as to canon law\ She too recognizes the NT, 

1 Syn. prou. Ruthenorum hob. in duitate Zamoscice, Rome, 
838. 

2 Sim. prou. a R.D. Pair. Antiocheno . . . nationis Syrorurn 
Mnronitarum ... in Monte Libano celebrata, Rome, 1820. 

8 Einwnli<'al Quanta animi, 22 Dec. 1911. 
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tradition (irapdStxris), custom (i0os)y and positive 
ecclesiastical legislation (17 iKK^TjaiaoTiK^ yojxode<rla) 
as the sources of canon law. Hut she takes a 
different attitude towards civil law. As the result 
of the long Hyzantine period, during which emper¬ 
ors made laws for the Church which were accepted 
by Eastern bishops, the Orthodox Church gives 
more importance to the State in Church matters 
than does the Church of the West. Orthodox 
canonists explain this. They urge that, as the 
Christian State accepted canon law in its province, 
and contirnied Church law by civil proclamation 
and civil sanctions, so the Church accepts all State 
law, even that of heathen em{)erors, as hers, so 
long as this does not contradict the canons. By 
this acceptance the Cluirch ‘ canonizes ’ State law 
and gives it promulgation from herself. John 
Scholasticus ( 6 th cent.), in his collection of canons, 
includes as an appendix a number of the NouelUe 
of Justinian I. which alfect Church matters. The 
Noinovanon contains the rule : ‘ In cases where 

the canons contain no decision, we must follow the 
laws of the State.’^ Theodore Balsamon (13th 
cent.), however, ascribes greater authority to the 
canons than to civil laws. In a case of conflict the 
canons, not the laws, must bo obeyed. The Ortho¬ 
dox Church also ascribes canonical authority to 
t\\G responsa p^mdentum [dTOKpiaeLS tG>v ao(p(bv), i.e. 
the opinions of learned canonists given in the 
form of answers to questions or as statements. In 
this, like the Latin Church, she follows a [)rmciple 
of Koman civil law. 

With regard to j)ositive Church law {Ka.vibv in the 
strict sense) the Orthodox admit, as binding the 
whole Church, the 85 Canons of the Apostles (to 
whi(;h they still give apo.stolic and ecumenical 
authority, as containing principles derived from 
the Apostles, and as being confirmed by the Trul- 
lan Synod of 692) and tlie decrees of ecumenical 
synods. Of these they acknowledge seven, includ¬ 
ing the second of Nicjea (787) as thelast. Altliough 
they hold their Church to be the whole Church of 
Christ on earth (so that she should have the same 
power of convoking an ecumenical synod a.s had 
the Church before the great schism), as a matter 
of fact they have held no synod claiming to be 
ecumenical since that schism. These are in theory 
the only authorities that can legislate for the 
whole Church, though the decrees of many par¬ 
ticular synods and even canons of individual 
Fathers are considered to have acquired ecumeni¬ 
cal autliority by the later acceptance of the whole 
(Orthodox) Church. A Patriarch can legislate for 
his Patriarchate only ; since the formation of per¬ 
manent synods to govern national Churches, tliey 
give to these the same authority as a Patriarch 
has. In neither case can the particular authority 
legislate against the universal canons. In theory 
each bishop has the right to legislate for his own 
Eparchy, within the bounds of general law. He 
can summon diocesan synods, and promulgate 
laws for his people in the form of pastoral letters. 
In practice, however, this right is now much cir¬ 
cumscribed. Each national Orthodox Church is 
considerably centralized under its Patriarch or 
Holy Synod. The independence of each national 
Church is balanced by a very complete depen¬ 
dence of each bishop within it. In the Orthodox 
States the government has much to say in the 
matter of the legislation of ecclesiastical authority. 

The source of universal canon law for all Orthodox 
Churches is the Nomocanon compiled in the year 
883. This is divided into fourteen titles. It con¬ 
tains the Ca7ions of the Apostles, those of the seven 
ecumenical synods, those of ten particular synods, 
namely Ancyra (314), Nco-Cmsarea (between 314 

1 Syntagma (Athenian ed.), iil. 68 (Nomocanon, tit. 1. cap. 
IS). 


and 325), Gangra (c. 340), Antioch (341), Laodicea (c. 
343), Sardica (343), Constantinople (394), Carthage 
(419), Constantinople (861), and ConstantinojSe 
(879). The Nomocanon adds so-called canons of 
thirteen Fathers, namely Dionysius of Alexandria, 
Gregory of Neo-Ca^sarea, Peter of Antioch, Athan¬ 
asius, Basil, Timothy of Alexandria, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Amphilochius of Iconium, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Theophilus of Alexandria, Cyril or Alex¬ 
andria, Gennadius of Constantinople, and Tarasius 
of Constantinople. These constitute the funda¬ 
mental law of the Church. In the Athenian 
Syntagma (G. A. Khalles and M. Potles, Athens, 
1852-59), after these sources are added rules 
taken from St. Basil, St. John Chrysostom, St. 
Anastasius of Sinai, tlio synodical letter of Nicho¬ 
las of Constantinople (895-925), and the Canons 
of Nicephorus Confessor and of John the Faster of 
Constantinople (582-59.')). After these (which are 
comprised under the heading dLa(popd) comes the 
rubric tIXos tCov upQv Kavbvo^v. As these have been 
received by (he various national Churches, they 
are considered row' to have ecumenical authority. 

The (ddef colhs tions of canons are the Nomocanon 
of Photius {c. 883), who, however, only revised a 
former one, and lliat of Jolin Zonaras (c. 1120), 
who used a dill'crent source from that of Bhotius. 
Theodore Balsamon, Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch 
residing at Constantinople, made a collection of 
canons after the order of Zonaras and d(‘pendent 
on his, and a commentary on Photius’s Nomocanon. 
Already in the 5th cent, there was an Epitome of 
Canons [KayoiKT] avvo^pis) made by a cert ain SStephanus 
of Ephesus. To this, in course of time, other 
canons were added. About the year 1160, Alexius 
Aristenus, Nomophylax of Constantinople, wrote 
a commentary on tliis Epitome, and Simeon the 
Logothete edited the same Ej)itome in another 
arrangement, similar to that of Zonaras and Bal¬ 
samon. J'he Emperors Leo III. (717-741) and 
Constantine V. (741-775) published an Extract of 
Laws {iKXoyy] tQv vLfiu)v) from Justinian. Tina 
and the following collections of civil law contain 
much canonical matter. In 1255 Arsenins, monk 
of Athos, composed a new Synopsis of Canon Law. 
In 1562 Manuel Malaxes published a Nomocanon. 
In 1335 Matthew Blastares made an alphabetical 
arrangement of laws [aovraypa). The most import¬ 
ant modern ]>rinte(l collection of Canons is the 
Pedalion (TryjodXiov).^ d'hia was compiled in the 
hrst case by two monks of Athos, Agapios and 
Nikodemos, and was published by authority of the 
ecumenical Patriarch Neophytos VIII. at Leipzig 
in 1800. Theodoretos {Upop-dvaxoi), who controlled 
the printing, added a number of i)assages which were 
opposed to the law of the Orthodox Church ; but 
in 1802 the Patriarch sent out an Encyclical oriicr- 
ing all possessors of the book to erase these ad¬ 
ditions. A second edition, without them, appeared 
at Athens in 1841, and a third, revised by Sergios 
Khaphthanes, at Zakynthos in 1864. Jnis third 
edition contains the Canons of the Apostles, the 
Canons of ecumenical and particular synods, and 
those of the Bathers. To the text, commentaries 
{ippL7]^€iai) and solutions of difficulties {avp.<po}vlaL), 
in modern Greek, are added. In 1852, two Greek 
lawyers, George A. Rhalles and Micliael Potles, 
invited by the Athenian Holy Synod, began a new 
collection of sources of canon law. The work was 
completed in six volumes by 1859 and published at 
Athens. This is the Athenia^x Syntagma (Ivvraypa 
tCov OeLojy Kal Upwv Kapipojv k.t.X.). 

Vol. I. contains Photlns’s Nomocanon, with Balsamon’s com¬ 
mentary and other dissertations by older canonists; vol. ii. 

1 In 1072 William Beveridge (afterwards bishop of St. 
Asaph’s) published an important collection of Greek laws: 
Synodicon nine PandeclcB canonum Apottolorum et Con- 
cUiorum ab Eccl. Gro’ca reetptomm, 2 vols.j London. Nearly 
all later Orthodox collections are based on this. 
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gives ths Canons of th* ApostUs and those of the ecumenical 
synods, with the interpretations of 2k)naras and Balsamon; iii. 
the particular synods with commentaries ; iv. the canons of the 
Fathers ; v. synodical decrees of ecumenical Patriarchs, laws 
of Emperors which affect Church matters, retponsa piy,dcntu7n, 
and a number of disquisitions by various canonists; lists of sees 
and of the oftices of the Great Church (the Byzantine Patri¬ 
archate), the Greek civil laws of 1852 regulating the organi¬ 
zation of the Church of Greece and the Holy Synod which 
governs it; and vi. the Syntagma of Matthew Blastares and 
an alphabetical index of the whole work. 

The Athenian Syntagma is the most complete 
collection of Orthodox canon law. It has oeen 
officially recognized, as an authentic codex, by 
the ecumenical Patriarchate and by most of the 
national Churches. For this reason N. Milasch 
judges that all canons contained in it must be 
regarded as having ecumenical authority.^ 

Tlie Slav and Rumanian Churches have for the 
most part translations of Greek collections, with 
additions and commentaries.^ 

In modern times laws are made for each Church 
by it* central authority. The tendency is now 
strongly in favour of synods and councils of various 
kinds, instead of the old rule of one Patriarch or 
Primate. Even tlie Patriarchs now have their 
synods, mixed councils, and so on. The later 
national Churches are governed by Holy Synods, 
formed after the model of the Russian one (formed 
in 1721). These synods, under considerable influ¬ 
ence from the governments, make laws regulating 
all the atVairs of their Churc^hes." 

2 . The lesser Eastern Churches.—Each of the 
Nestorian and Monophysite Cliurciies has its own 
system of canon law, evolved from the general 
principles of P.astern Church law with the necessary 
special modifications. They do not seem to have 
a clear concept of the diflerence between ecumenical 
and local law. As each is an GLkumtne to itself, 
the two concepts naturally are confused. They 
admit in their canon law the decrees of certain early 
(U)uricils, which they recognize, and have then their 
own rnl(*s, made by their special synods and 
Patriarchs. In the Middle Ages these Churches 
evolved s(;lio()]s of canon law of some im[)ortance. 
'rhey have great (unionists among their writers. 
In modern limes, at least among the Nestorians 
and Jacobites, tliere is a tendency to replace the 
old canons by new (b'cisions made for each case by 
the Patriarch, in agreement with the other bishops 
or notables. 

NestoHan canon law is derived from three main 
sources. Pirst come the ‘Western Synods,’ i.e, such 
synods held in tlie Empire before their schism as 
they recognize. 'Tliese include many particular 
synods, sucli as those of Antioch (J4l) and Ancyra 
(358). There is a collection of these made by 
Mfiruth^ of Maiferkat in 410, to which the dis¬ 
ciplinary canons of Chalccdon (451) were added 
later. The second source is tlie ‘ Eastern Synods,’ 
namely, tliose held by Nestorian Katholikoi down 
to the 8 th century. The old rule was that each 
Katholikos sliould hold a synod as soon as he was 
apjxiinted. An unknown Nestorian collected tlieso 
in the Book of the SunhOdans between 775 and 790. 
'riie Sunhddaus begins with the Synod of Mar Isaac 
in 410 and ends with that of Mar yndnyeshu'll. 
in 775; an appendix adds the Synod of Mar 
Timothy i. in 790. The SunMdaus also contains 
a selection of canons of Western synods. This is 
the chief Nestorian canonical authority.'* The 
third source consists of all laws made since the 

1 Kirchenrecht der mnrgenl. Kirche, p, 80. 

2 For thcHc see Milasch, op. cit. np. 1S7-I67, 191-100; F. H. 
Vering, Le.hrbixch des Kirchenrechts, Freiburg 1. Br., 1808, 

pp. 

^ The best account of the constitution of each national Orthodox 
Church IB Silbemagl's Vtrfassung (se# literature). 

^ Germ. tr. by O. Braun, Das Buck der Synhados, Stuttgart, 
1900 ; Syr. text and Fr. version by J. B. Chabot, SpnoSicon 
orientalr, Paris, 1902 (from a MS written at liabban Hurmizd, 
now no. 882 in the Biblioth^que nationale). 


8 th century. These have not been completely 
codified. In the 13th cent. 'Ebedyeshu Bar Barlka, 
Metropolitan of Nisibis, made a codex from those 
three sources. This is the Nomocanon of EhcdjesuSy 
the most complete collection of their laws. 

The chief sources of Coptic canon law are the 
31 canons of the Patriarch Christodulos (1047-77), 
the 30 canons of Gabriel li. (1131-46), and the 
canons of Cyril ill. (1235-43). Gabriel ill. not 
only made canons himself, but ordered that a com¬ 
plete collection of all those existing should be drawn 
up. The Abyssinian Church recognizes and obeys 
Coptic canon law. 

The Jacobite Church once had a considerable 
school of canonists. Bar-Hebraeus, their greatest 
theologian, was also one of the most important of 
all Eastern canonists. His Eomocanon {Ktdbd 
dHudddye) remains their classical collection. 

The Armenian Church recognizes the first three 
General Councils, but even before she was separated 
from the rest of Christendom she began to have her 
own canon laws. The most famous particular 
Armenian canons of antiquity are the 21 canons 
of the Katholikos Isaac issued about the year 406.^ 
Then from the time of the Synod of Tovin (Duin), 
about the year 554, which condemned Clialcedoii, 
the Armenians have had a long series of national 
synods, each of which added to their canon law. 
'fhe acts of these synods have been collected and 
translated by Angelo Mai.^ In modern times 
Russian laws affecting the supreme Katholikos of 
Etchmiadzin, the virtual separation of Armenia in 
Turkey from his jurisdiction, and the formation of 
the National Assembly and diocesan councils have 
completely modified the old law. The Katholikos 
of Pltchmiadzin has a theoretic authority over the 
whole Armenian Church, which he exercises in 
conjunction with his permanent synod of seven 
auxiliary bishops. In alfairs of the greatest im- 
^lortance he would, no doubt, take the lead in 
torniing a new law; otlierwise he has little real 
authority beyond liis own Patriarchate, 'flie prac¬ 
tical head of the Armenian Church in Turkey is its 
Patriarch of Constantinople. He is assisted by a 
National Assembly, composed for the most part of 
laymen. With these he rules and makes laws. In 
each diocese there is also a council of laymen, and 
in ea(‘3i parish a body of lay administrators, who 
look after the property and have inucli to say in 
all Church affairs. The modem Armenian Church 
is ruled practically by the decisions of these 
assemblies. 

Litbraturb.— F.' A. Biener, De eollectionibns canonum 
eccleHi(je gneccr.j Berlin, 1827, Das kanonische Recht der qriech- 
ischen nirche, Dresden, 18G8; C. E. Zachariae, itistoria 
iuris can. grotco-romani delineatio, Heidelberg, 1839 ; K. E. 
Zachariae von LingenthaJ, Die griechischen Ifomocanones, 
8t. Petersburg, 1877, Gesch. des ginechisch-roinischen Hechts'^, 
Berlin, 1877; J, B. Pitra, Des Canons et des eoUectioqis 
canoniques de VEglise grecqru, Paris, 1858 ; A. von Schaguna, 
Compe^uiium des kanonischen Rechtes, tr. A. Sentz, Hermann- 
stadt, 1868; A. Christodulos, Ao«iu toy iKK\r)aLa<Tri.Kov Sixaiov, 
Constantinople, 1896; M. Sakellaropulos, 'E/«t\T 7 (Tta(rTixbv 
SiKacoy TT]s ayaroAiKrjf 6pfioS6^ov eKK^rjaia^, Athena, 1898 ; N. 
Milasch, Das Kirchenrecht der morgenldndischen Kirche"^, 
tr. A. R. von Pessid, Moatar, 1906 (contains bibliography of 
works in Slav languages); I. SLlbernagl, Verfassungund gegen- 
wdrtiger Restand sdmtlicher Kirchen des Orients'^, J, 

Schnitzer, Regensburg, 1904. 

Adrian Fortescue. 

LAW (Christian, Anglican).— i. Nature of the 
present Anglican Church law. — The Anglican 
Coniinunion is a federation of more or less autono¬ 
mous Churches ; hence its ecclesiastical law varies 
in different countries. It consists partly of the 
written law which is now universally acknowledged 
to be in force, and partly of custom, depending in 
a large degree on the ancient and mediaeval canon 

1 These will be found in H. F. Toumebize, Jlist. pol. $t rsl. de 
VArminie, Paria, n.d., p. 864 f. 

2 In his VeUrum Scriptorum noua collectio, Rome, 1826-38, 
vol. X. p. ii. 
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law of Western Christendom. In England and 
Wales (also in Man, Berwick-on-Tweed, and the 
Channel Islands) complications arise owing to the 
close connexion between Church and State, which 
involves the result that the Church’s law cannot 
become binding unless the State assents to it. 
This is the case also in India, where the relations 
of Church and State are very close. But in most 
of the other branches of the Anglican Federation 
the Church is free to make its own laws, which 
become binding on the basis of a voluntary con¬ 
tract {see below, § 6 ). 

(a) In England tlie present written ecclesiastical 
law is mainly found in the ‘ Book of Common 
Prayer’ and the ‘Ordinal’ of 1662 (these are the 
popular titles only), in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
1562, and in the canons of 1603 (1604), as slightly 
amended in later years. The Prayer Book and 
the Ordinal, after being agreed upon by the Con¬ 
vocations, were enacted as part of the statutory 
law of the realm by being inserted as a schedule 
in an Act of Parliament known as the Act of Uni¬ 
formity of 1662. We need not here enter into the 
vexed question of later Acts of Parliament allect- 
ing the Church, in which the Church as such had 
no part. The Thirty-nine Articles have also the 
authority both of Clnirch and of State, 'rims the 
Prayer Book and Articles are certainly binding on 
both clergy and laity. The canons of 16^3, as 
also those of 1640, 1865, 1888, which added to or 
amended them, w'cre agreed upon by the (.'onvoca- 
tions and published by the sovereign’s authority 
under the Great Seal (Blunt-Phillimore, Church 
LaWy pp. 17 f., 371 tf. ,* in the latter place they are 
given in full as amended). 

There was an irrc^fularity in that the Royal Lettem Patent 
were (riven for the 1C03 canons before the York Convocation 
had discussed them, thouffh after the Canterbury Convocation 
had pas.‘<ed them. The York Convocation, however, obtained 
the king’s licence to discuss them afterwards, and then passed 
them (J. H, Overton, The Church in England, London, 1897, 
ii. 11). The validity of the 1040 canons, which were passed 
before the fall of Laud, was disputed (see Overton, ii. 77 f., 88). 
The predecessors of the 1003 canons, those of ir)7l, held good 
only in Eliwibetli’s rcijfii. They are given in Enplish and Latin 
by VV. E, Collins in the Church Historical Society's publications, 
no. xl. (Ijondon, 1899). 

The canons of 1603 as amended undoubtedly 
bind the clergy, but it is uncertain (Hceing that 
they have not been sanctioned by Parliament) how 
far they bind the laity. 

Lord Hardwicke (in Middleton v. Croft [Blunt-Phillimore, 

C . 28J) was of opinion that they do not 'propria vigore hind the 
lily, but only the clerfry,’ .'tddin^r : ‘I say proprio vigore, by 
their own for(;e and authority, for tlicre are many provisions 
contained in these canons which are declaratory of the ancient 
usaj^e and law of the Church of Eiij^land received ar\d allowed 
here, which in that respect and by virtue of such ancient allow¬ 
ance will hind the laity.’ 

The Prayer Book and canons a.s at present in 
force have been somewhat innueiiced by Royal 
and Episcopal Injunctions from the Reformation 
onw’aras. 

Besides the law’s mentioned above, the great 
canonists of the 18tli cent., such as Gibson, men¬ 
tion numerous Acts of Parliament which deal with 
crimes against the moral law, and with marriage 
and other matters which affect the Church. With 
these we are not here concerned. 

( 6 ) Church of Ireland. — The pre.sent written 
law is founded on a ‘Constitution^ agreed upon in 


canons ecclesiastical ’ decreed by General Synoils 
in 1871, 1877, and 1889. The Constitution of 1870 
and the ‘constitutions and canons ecclesiastical’ 
have since 1909 been consolidated in a single Consti¬ 
tution, the ‘constitutionsand canons ecclesiastical’ 
being ch. ix. thereof. The written law also includes 
the Thirty-nine Articles and the (revised) Book of 
Common Prayer and the Ordinal, approved in the 


Constitution. We must here notice the difference 
between the ancient and modern use of the word 
‘constitution.’ Originally a ‘constitution’ was 
much the same as a ‘canon,’ and so it is in the 
titles of the English and Irish codes of canons. 
But the word ‘ constitution ’ as now used often 
means a more fundamental document than the 
canons, one governing the organization of the 
Church (see bmow [d)). 

(c) Episcopal Church in Scotland. —The consti¬ 
tution here is contained in the canons, and is not 
a separate document. The written law consists 
of a code of canons passed in 1911, built up on the 
basis of codes of previous Provincial Synods in 
1743, 1811, lH‘28-29, IH38, 1863-64, 1875-76, 1890, 
and 1905. The present code authorizes the services 
of the Prayer Book, wdth certain modilications, 
and also of [lie ‘Scottish Liturgy or Communion 
Office,’anil forbids departure from them ‘ in public 
prayer and adiuinistration of Llic Sacraments or in 
the performaiH^e of the other Services,’ except as 
the code prov ides. In this branch of the Federa¬ 
tion tiie word ‘constitution ’ is used for a document 
subsidiary to the canons. Eaidi incumbency must 
have such a ‘constitution’ regulating matters not 
dealt with in the canons, especially with tlie 
patronage of tliat charge. Such a constitution is 
an agreement between the bishop of the diocese 
and the clergy and laymen of tliat congregation. 
Tlio constitutions of dillcrent incumbencies vary 
considerably. 

{d) United States of America. —The ‘ Protestant 
Episco}>al Church’ revised the Prayer Book in 
1790, .soon after the War of Independence, and 
again in 1892. A Constitution wa.s adopted at 
Philadelphia in 1789, and since modified ; canons 
have been passed at various dates. 

In Scotland tlie canons, and in Ireland and the 
United States the constitution and canons, are 
primary, and the Prayer Book has authority only 
ticcause these documents ])rc8cribe it. 

{e) British colonics. —In the Colonial Churclies 
of the Anglican Feileration the process seems to 
have been as a rule different from that wdiich has 
just been described. The Prayer Book has de¬ 
scended to them, being daughters of the Church 
of England, as a primary authority, and in some 
cases they have pound themselves to make no 
alterations in it until the mother Church takes 
action, or have limited tliemselves in some degree 
in this direction. Most or all of them, however, 
have also made canons to regulate their internal 
affairs, and these have validity because of contract 
(see above ; and, for further details, cf. § ^i). In 
some branches of the Federation, as in S. Africa, 
dioceses are also permitted to make canons for 
themselves on purely local matters, in sulmiission, 
however, to the provincial canons. This is not 
allowed in Scotland or in Ireland, where the re¬ 
solutions of diocesan synods have not the nature of 
canons, and have no binding power a,s such. 

2 . The legislative bodies of the Anglican 
Churches.—In England there are two primnces, 
of Canterbury and York, and eacli has two Mouses 
of Convocation, the Upper Mouse consisting of 
the diocesan bishops, and the Lower Mouse of 
the deans, the archdeacons, and the proctors (or 
representatives) of the clergy. Two consultative 
Houses of Laymen are also appointed — one to 
assist each Convocation ; but this is a voluntary 
and modern arrangement, having no recognition in 
law\ The Convocations can, under Royal licence, 
discuss and pass canon.s ; but these have no effect 
until they receive the sovereign’s assent. In prac¬ 
tice, the Convocations very rarely pass canons; 
and, owing to the connexion with the State, no 
other laws can receive validity until they have 
piassed the Civil Legislature as Acts of Parliament 
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In the non-esUblished branches of the Anglican Decretum was the corner-stone of mediaeval canon 
Federation there are General (or Provincial) Synods law, and is sometimes called tno Corpus xuris 
—called Conventions in America—for the purpose canontci(Collins, p. 19; see, further, above, p. »36t.). 
of legislating. In the Episcopal Church in Scot- The niediieval system of canon law was not at 
land, which now has one province only (the metro* first meant to be more than something to be aimeil 
politan powers being held in commission by the at, and it was never fully carried out, any more 
seven bishops), the Provinci<al Synod consists of than the liturgical regulations which set forth the 
two chambers, the first of the bishops, and the elaborate ceremonial possible in the great cathedral 
second of the deans of the seven dioceses, about of Salisbury were thought to be practicable in 
35 representatives of the clergy, and one or two every little parish church of England. In this 
clerical officials. Each chamber must assent by a respect the older canon law diflers from ciyil law, 
simple majority to any change in the canons before especially from modern civil law, which is much 
it can take eftect. The Synod meets only when more rigid, thougli not so logically complete or so 
legislation is required ; but, before any changes fully systematized. This fact has a great bearing 
provisionally made hy the Synod have been con- on the binding nature of the canon law in later 
firmed at a subsequent meeting of Synod, such times (see below (of)). In the Middle Ages the more 
proposed alterations must be submitted to a mixed rigid view of law gradually gre^y u^), and, at least 
Consultative Council, c<m.sisting of the bishofis, since the Keformation, an ecclesiastical canon is as 
about 40 clergy, and the same number of lay- much and as literally obligatory on those who are 
men, who meet all together (but may, if desired, bound by it as any civil law. 

vote or debate by orders), and may, if they think {b) How far it was cicccpted in Ejigland in 
fit, express any opinion on the changes, or suggest mediwval times. —On this point there has been 
other alterations. The Consultative Coumdl may some controversy. According to one view, it was 
also suggest legislation in the livst instance, and held to be valid in England only when accepted by 
this was the course adopted in 1911, when it care- Act of Parliament or by custom. This is the 
fully discussed the wdiole code and noted the opinion of Cibson (Coifex, ii. 945-947), who quotes 
changes which it desired. Acts of Parliament of the time of Henry VIII., 

In the Church of Ireland, where there are two asserting that the old canons were accepted only if 
provinces (of Armagh and Dublin), there is a not contrary to the laws (of England) and the royal 
single General Synod which Icgi.slates, consisting prerogative. Only those laws which were made 
of two Houvses, the one of bishops, and the other t>y the realm or were acknowledged by common 
of representatives of clergy and laity, who nor- assent or e.stablished custom were received. Gib- 
maily sit all togetiier. Accortling to the present son illustrates this by citing the proposal to legiti- 
C'onstitution, tlie rejireHentatives of the clergy mate in England children born before marriage, 
number 208, and those of the laity 416. Voting Pope Alexander HI. had published a canon to pro- 
by orders is provided for. Unless in certain ex- vide for this, but it was against the law and custom 
ceptional cases, each House must assent to any of the kingdom, and, when the bishoris tried to 
change, and, if the laymen and the clergy vote by introduce it, the Lords (in the Parliament of 
orders, also each order. Merton, A.D. 1236) declared that they would not 

In the United States the General Convention have the law of I'higland altered (‘nolumus le^es 
consists of two Houses, the one of the bishojis, the Angliae mutari’). Gibson also gives other iii- 
other of ‘ (.leimties ’ or repri‘,sentati ves, not more stances. With regard to this legitimation question 
than four fircsbvters and four laymen from each it is noteworthy that Scotland did accept the papal 
diocese. Both Houses must agree to any change canon, while England did not, and that, therefore, 
in the law' before it becomes valid. A vote by to this day the laws of the two countries differ in 
dioceses and by orders is provided for if desired, this respect. On the general suliject Ayliffe 
under the regulation that tlie dioceses are in that [Parergon, p. xxxiii) expresses a similiar view, 
case ei^ualized by only one clerical vote and only one On the otln^r hand, E. W. Maitland, a high author- 
lay vote being allowed for each ; and a majority ity, has maintained that, at any rate according to 
of dioceses and of each order is then required for the canonists of the 14th and 15th centuries, tlie 
legislation. The General Convention meets once canon law as a whole did run in England then 
every three yeans. {English Historical Review, July and Oct. 1896, 

In most of the Colonial Churches oi the Federa- Oct. 1897). He is here followed by Eves {Prayer 
tion, legislation (which, however, as w'e have seen. Book Dictionary, p. 128) and, apparently with 
is somewliat limited) is effected by synods con- some hesitation, by Collins (op. ciT. p. 35f.). There 
sisting of bishops, and clerical and lay repre- is perhaps not really any great difl'erence between 
sentatives. It is usually enacted that voting and these two views. Everytldng depends on wdiat is 
debating may be by orders, and, if so, that a meant by ‘accepted.’ The one view holds that 
majority of each order is necessary for carrying the ‘canonists’—ecclesiastical writers who corn- 
any alteration. piled codes of canons—considered that the complete 

3. The older canon law and customary law.— Western canon law (with some local reservations) 
{a) Origin and growth. —The written law—except was accejited, but that the State would notallow 

the law of God, or the Moral Law, which has been parts of it to be put in force. On the other hand, 

universally regarded as unalterable—has gradually much of the old canon law had, as a matter of fact, 
grown up, coming from decisions of ‘individual no practical eHeiT in England. And, if we bear in 
great bishops, but later on in the shape, u.sually, mind the difference between canon and civil law 
of canons of councils ’ (Collins, Nature and Force (below ((/)), this is all that practically concerns us. 
of the Canon Law, p. 13). Such councils were (c) Collections of English ecclesiastical laws. — A 
either ecumenical (general) or local (see art. very early colle(Tion of English ‘constitutions’ 
Councils and Synods [Christian]). As time went was made by William Lyndwood or Linwocnl (who 
on, their regulations increased greatly in number, in 1442 became bishop of St. David’s), under the 
and collections of canons were made. Among name of Provinciate ; he gives 14 constitutions by 
these may be mentioned those of Dionysius Archbishops of Canterbury from Stephen Langton 
Exiguus {c. A.D. 500), Isidore of Seville (early (1207-29) to Chichele, which bring us down to the 
7 th cent,), whose work was supplemented in the middle of the 15th century. But the greatest 

9th cent, by ‘ pseudo-Isidore,’the compiler of the activity in this respect is found in the 18th century, 

great collection which contained the ‘Forged John Aylifie’s Parergron (new edition published in 
Decretals,’ and Gratian (12th cent.), whose 1734) was, as its second title state.s, a ‘ commentary 
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by way of supplement to the canons and constitu¬ 
tions of the Cnurch of England.’ John Johnson 
(the famous vicar of Cranbrook) publisiied in 17‘20 
his (English) Laws and Canons (up to the Reforma¬ 
tion), arranged chronologically as a history. David 
Wilkins’ Coru'ilia, first published in 1737, carries 
the collection down to 1717 ; and Edmund Gibson, 
bishop of London, 1723-48, whose famous Codex was 
brought out in a second and considerably enlarged 
edition in 1761, gives the canons and the Acts of 
Parliament whicdr relate to the Church, arranged 
according to subject instead of chronologically. 

No one in the older days did for Scotland what 
Lyndwood did for England ; but in our own time 
Josepli Robertson has collected the Scottish pro¬ 
vincial constitutions under the title of Statuta. 
Krrle si rc Srotticanw. 

{(/) How far the older canon law is now binding. 
—'I’lie opinion has been expressed that the whole 
of the Corjyns iuris canonici is now binding, un¬ 
less explicitly rei)ealed by an authority eciiial to 
or higher than that which enacted it. ft has been 
maintained that a council of inferior status cannot 
repeal the canons of one of higher status, or a local 
council those of a larger one. 'The result would be 
that the Anglican Church of to-day would be bouml 
by a number of anci(!iit regulations whitdi hav(i 
little or no relation to the needs of the time. Such 
a vi('w, however, looks at canon law from the point 
of \’iew of the civil law. In the case of an Act of 
Parliament, laws remain in force (at .any >ate in 
England) till repealed by a later law. Ibit this 
was not meant to be the case with canon law, in 
which (b'.suetude could repeal. A contrary cus¬ 
tom invalidated it, and canonists have debatisi 
how long tlu; custom must have existed to do so ¬ 
il! some cases ten years, in others forty years being 
fix(’d on (see above, p. 834 f.). This was also a prin¬ 
ciple of the Roman civil law (Collins, pp. 25-30 ; see 
also Eves, in Pr. Ilk. J)ict.^ p. 126). It is stated, 
indeed, by E. G. Wood {Regal Power of the Churrh, 
). 84) that ‘ the (pn^stion whether any jiarticular 
aw has been abrogated by desuetude is one far 
from being easy of solution. It is one renuiring 
the application of a higldy technical sid or rules, 
maxims, and limitations, by an ex[)ert possessed of 
consi(b‘rable skill and canonico-legal instinct. It 
is, moreover, only within a very limited ar<i.a that 
desuetude can eflect abrogation of common law.’ 
But, as Collins remarks (p. 32), this allows the 
princi]de in words but denies it in apjdication. 

It is instructive to turn to one or two instances of repeal of 
canons or other regulations by desuetude ; and we may take the 
most difficult caHC, the abrogation of those enacted by an 
ecumenical council. The 15th canon of Nicrea forbade the 
translation oi a bishop, priest, or deacon from one city to 
anotlier, but almost immediately the canon fell Into desuetude ; a 
partial revival of its spirit is seen in the American branch of the 
Anglican Communion, for that body greatly dislikes the trans¬ 
lation of bisliops. Again, the decree of Nicnna about the keeping 
of Easter has neen modified. That ecumenical council decided 
that the Church was to follow the existing Homan computation 
(see the encyclical letter of the council, and abso Constantine’s 
letters, given by Socrates in HK i. 9). But Pope Gregory xiii., 
in 1582, modified the regulation, being followed by other 
oouniries at an interval—by England in 17.52 (the Graeco-Hussian 
Church has not yet done so). Those, therefore, who hold the 
Anglican position thatapope is notabovean ecumenical council 
must take this as an instance of the canons of such a council 
being repealable by custom or by an inferior authority. Another 
example is the 20th canon of Nictea, which decrees that all are 
to offer prayer to God standing and not kneeling on the Lord’s 
day, and ‘in the days of Pentecost,’ i.e. in Eastertide (see art. 
Kneeling). But this has long been obsolete In the West, And, 
if we go into the canons of the older councils, ecumenical or 
otherwise, we shall be struck by the fact that a very large number 
are now obsolete. It has been calculated that the rnalority of 
the canons of Nictoa have thus been abrogated in the W^est, and 
to a large extent in the East (Collins, p. 25). 

These and similar considerations make it diffieult 
to maintain that a local Western (Jmrch cannot 
alter, for its own organization, regulations which 
were once {ex hypothesi) in force in the whole of the 
West. As a matter of fact, the alteration of 


mediaeval canon law did not take place at any one 
time in England. A ‘ Reformatio Legum ’ was, in¬ 
deed, attempted in the disturbed time.s of the 16th 
cent., but it came to nothing. The process was 
a gradual one. But the ellect of the older canon 
law has been that tliere is, as there always was to 
a certain extent, a customary law, which is largely 
the outcome of old written enactments ; and so far 
the older canon law has frecpiently been appealed 
to in ecclesiastical suits. (On the whole question 
see the learned essays by W. E. Collins and E. G. 
Wood cited above ; these writer.s hold different 
views on the subject.) 

It may be noted t!ial, in the Episcopal Church In Scotland, 
the canon on interproUiLion in the and 1876 codes enacted 
that the general princii'leH of canon law should alone bo deemed 
applicable thereto. This was inodifled in iSbO by the enat^tment 
that the canons are in all casf.-i to be construed in accordance 
with the principles of the civil law of Scotland, but that any 
generally ro(a)gnized principles of canon law may be appealed to 
in cases of dispute and (iiiliculty. These provisions have all 
disappeared from the jircscnt code (1911). In S. Africa (can. 80, 
code of 188.8) the same provision is made as in the Bcottish 
canons of 1868. 

It mav be of interest to give one or two InsUirioes of customary 
law in the (local) Church of England at tlie present day. Since 
1604 lay hapiisin comes under this head (see Laity). The irre¬ 
movability of beneliced clergy is a matter of custom ; as also is 
the consecration of churches ami churchyards, the reading of 
the lessons at Matins and Evensong b} laymen, and the saying 
(as is done in some cathedral and collegiate churches) of the first 
part of the litany by lay clerks. 

4 . Contents of the canons, etc.—(a) English 
cavons of itios as since a 7 /ie?u/ 6 r/.—Tliese deal ( 1 , 2 ) 
with tlu; king ’8 pupremat'y, and (3-12) with the 
.•is.-(;rtion ot ( he (Jiuich uf England as a true Chuicli. 
('anons 13-30 deal with the due celebration of divine 
wtir.sliip, the keeping of Sundtrys and Holy Days, 
and tlie use of the litany, with rules for the service 
of Holy Communion and for the vestures to be used 
thereat, with the recejition of that sacrament, and 
the repellingof nersons therefrom, and witli baptism, 
sj)unsors, and the sign of the cross. Canons 31-76 
deal with the ministry, and give rul(;s al>out ordina¬ 
tions, Ruhseriptionsof assent, institution to benefices, 
simony, plurality, residence of clergy, strange 
jireaehers, the ‘ bidding prayer’ before sermons, ves¬ 
tures, catechizing, eonlirmation, marriages, visiting 
the sick, burials, private conventicles, sober apparel 
and life, etc. Canons 77-79 deal with school¬ 
masters, canons 80-88 with churches and their 
furniture, glebe-lands, etc., canons 89-91 with 
church-wardens and their a.ssistant 8 , and with 
parish clerks, ('anons 92-138 deal with ecclesias¬ 
tical courts, both those of an archbishop (including 
matters of marriage and divorce) aruf those of a 
bishop, and give rules as to ecclesiastical judges, 
surrogates, proctors, n;gistrarH, and apparitors. 
Canons 139-141 deal with synods. 

{b) Church of Ireland. —Tlie ‘constitution’ of 
1909 is divided into fifteen chapters. The first five 
give the functions and organization of general and 
(liocesan synoils, and deal with parochial machinery 
and the appointment to cures of souls ; thefith witli 
the election of archbishops and bishops ; the 7 th 
witli cathedrals; the 8 th with ecclesiastical tri¬ 
bunals and ofi'ences ; the 9th contains the canons ; 
the loth and 11 th deal with the representative body 
whicli holds (’hurch property and with certain 
funds ; the 12th and 13th with burial-grounds, 
glebes, and parochial buildings ; the 14th and 15th 
with provision for widows and orphans of clergy 
and with superannuation. The canons have in the 
main the same antiauated appearance as the Eng¬ 
lish canons, being the ol<ler code with some quite 
modern additions. They regulate ( 1 - 6 ) divine 
service, (7-16) preaching, cat(;<hizing, baptisms, 
burials, marriages, confirmation, private com¬ 
munions, etc. ; and deal with (17) archdeacons, 
(18-22) ordinands, (23 25) iii.stitution to and patron¬ 
age of henelices and simony, (26-33) the work and 
life of ministers and their assistants, (34-40) the 
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furniture and ornaments of churches, Holy Com¬ 
munion, and other services, (41) the consecration 
of churches, (42-43) duties of church-wardens and 
‘select vestries,’ (44-40) repair and furnishing of 
churches, etc., (47, 51) appeals, (48) the General 
Synod, and (49, 50, 52-54) rei)elling from and re¬ 
admission to Holy Conimunion. 

(c) Tlu Episcopal Church in Scotland has gradu¬ 
ally built up its canons since 1811, and the code has 
a more modern appearance. It is now arranged 
as follows: canons 1-10 deal with the Primus 


diocesan regulations. Another Act of 1858 ex¬ 
plained some details. The Anglican Church in 
New Zealand has a constitution lirst made in 1857 
as a ‘voluntary compact’ between the members of 
the Church in the colony; it has the same limita¬ 
tion of powers as the province of S. Africa has in 
the matter of altering formularies. The whole 
q^uestion of the nexus between the daughter and 
the mother Church is being keenly discussed in this 
colony, as is also the case in Australia, especially 
since all the dioceses of that continent have been 


(the presiding bishop), and diocesan and coadjutor federated in one organization, 
bishops, and their appointment and jurisdiction, 5. Church law and State law when divergent— 
and with cathedral cliurches; canons 11-20 with When a voluntary club or society makes laws which 
the ordination and licensing and duties of presbyters are consistent with the laws of the State, and the 
and deacons, subscriptions of assent and institution latter afterwards alters its laws so as to be incon- 
to benefices, and with lay readers; canons 21-29 sistent with those of the club or society, the laws 


with the services of the Church ; canon 30 f. with of the club or society in the ordinary course must 
vestures, and with the structure and ornaments of go by the board. When, however, the society is a 


chundies; canons 32-38 with congregational organi¬ 
zation ; canons 39-45 witli diocesan and provincial 
officials ; canons 46-50 with synods and councils; 


religious community, the question of moral obliga¬ 
tion may arise, and the individual has then to ask 
himself whether he ought to obey the law of his 


and canons 51-53 with judicial proceedings and Church and break the law of the State, taking the 
disputes, notices, and inter])rctation. A bulky set consequences of such action. Whether he is morally 


of appendices not only give the forms of deeds, but 
also, gathered together in one place, the list of 
additions to and deviations from the Book of 
Common Prayer, as canonically sanctioned. 

{d) United States, —The ‘ constitution ’ is divided 
into eleven heads dealing with ( 1 ) the General Con¬ 
vention, ( 2 ) the election of bishops, ( 3 ) bishops for 


justified in doing so must depend on circumstances. 
If a heathen State commands one of its Christian 
subjects to sacrifice to a heathen god and his 
Church forbids him to do so, he must necessarily 
choose between the two, and few at the present 
day would fail to think him justified in determining 
to hreak the State law, even though he had to face 


foreign lands, (4) standing committees in each dio- martyrdom. Such contradictions betw'een Church 
cese as the bishops advisory council, (5, 6 ) ad- law and State law are less likely to arise in times 
mission of new dioceses and missionary districts, and in States which tolerate diverse religions, and 
(7) provinces, ( 8 ) ordination and admission of which have determined more clearly than in older 
strangers, (9) trials, (10) authorization of the days what is the province of each in legislating. 
Prayer Book, and arrangements for revising the But divergences may often arise. It is ])roper to 
same, and ( 11 ) alterations in the constitution, observe, however, that this means merely that the 
I lie canons (1902) are much more detailed, and State allow^s what the Church as a whohg or a part 
are of great lerigth. They are divided into four of the Church in particular, forbids. To take an 
‘ titles,’ each witli many subdivisions. The first exam[)le from recent legislation: in Great Britain 
deals with the rninistry and cliurcli services, the and in some other countries a man is now'allowed 
second with discipline (including marriage and by the Stale to marry his deceased wife’s sister, 
divorce), the third with organized bodies and But this does not mean that every ChurclC must 
officers of the Church, the fourth with the enact- allow its owui members to do so; each Church has 
inent and repeal of canons. the right, if it sees fit, to say that any of its 

{e) South Africa.— province has one or two members who use the liberty given by the State 
peculiarities. Its constitution, as made in 1870 shall not be married by one of its minist ers or in 
and 1876, accepts the doctrinal standards and its buildings, or shall not be considered any lom^er 
1 rayer Book of the Church of England, and dis- a member, or shall be repelled from Holy Coin- 
claims any right of altering them proprio motu, niunion fora longer or a shorter time. There is no 
but with the pioviso that the province is not bound real contradiction here between the Church law and 
by the interpretations of them by any ecclesiastical the State law ; it is not as if the State had enacted 
or other tribunal excejit its own (this famous that every widower must marry his sister-in-law 
proviso has since been altered). The constitution if he has one. This has been taken as an example 
makes the provincial synod the legislative body, only. The general principle is that a particular 
and scys that it cy adapt abridge, and add to the society may limit for its owm members a liberty 
Cyicli Services if such alterations are consistent allowed or not forbidden by the State, 
wyh tlie spirit and teaching of the Prayer Book. 6 . Interpretation of ecclesiastical law.-In the 
and revKse any diocesan canons. Church of England a great controversy has gone on 


strangers, (9) trials, (10) authorization of the 
Prayer Book, and arrangements for revising the 
same, and ( 11 ) alterations in the constitution. 
Tlie canons (1902) are much more detailed, and 
are of great lerigth. They are divided into four 
‘ titles,’ each w'ith many subdivisions. The first 
deals with the rninistry and cliurcli services, the 
second with discipline (including marriage and 
divorce), the third with organized bodies and 
officers of the Church, the fourth with the enact¬ 
ment and repeal of canons. 

{e) South Africa. —d’liis province has one or two 
peculiarities. Its constitution, as made in 1870 
and 1876, accepts the doctrinal standards and 
Prayer Book of the Church of England, and dis¬ 
claims any right of altering them proprio motu, 
but with the proviso that the province is not bound 
by the interpretations of them by any ecclesiastical 
or other tribunal excejit its own (this famous 
proviso has since been altered). The constitution 
makes the provincial synod the legislative body, 
and says that it can adapt, abridge, and add to the 


0 . Interpretation of ecclesiastical law.—In the 

^ -- -^burch of England a great controversy has gone on 

and for more than a generation as to the validity of the 
freonentlv a.npnd I wliich interpret tlie ecclesiastical law^ Into 

vine aT tvnnd legislating, the pro- this controversy wo cannot enter here, except to 

is miderstood t iT th in 1 say that it turns on the question whether the State 

inin n ^ nni N A cxprcssions of Call erect ecclesiastical courts (the Judicial Com- 
ol H rrimrnh ^ members mittee of the Frivv Council and that of the judge 

\ Tf i ^ j , under the Public Worship Regulation Act) witliout 

tJ/ rIh necessary to do more than refer to the assent of the Church. Tho controversy atipears 

b^ncts of'toe'P nedhan ’k I*" «'^'"tion now than it waf wlL It 

orieiiated to^ soinewhaf having arose; and it has practically paralyzed the actions 

'I'hf Cinih to circumstances of the ecclesiastical courts with regard to questions 

. = A". has a constitution as well of worship. Various solutions hav^ been proposed. 


as canons. The former was made under the 
authority of an Act of the Provincial Legi.slature 
in 1857 (19-20 Viet. ch. 121 ), which sanctioned the 
niccting of bishops, clergy, and laity in the pro¬ 
vince to make a constitution and regulations, and 
the meeting of those in rach diocese to make 


or worsnip. Various solutions have been proposed, 
but the difficulties have been great, and are en¬ 
hanced by the close connexion between the Church 
and the State. It may be said, however, that the 
controversy does not turn on the question who the 

1 For Hiinplicity we may put aside the case of an esUblished 
Church and deal only with one that is not established. 
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indges, the interpreters of the law, are—whetlier 
oishops or laymen—but on the question by whom 
their court has been appointed, and whether an 
ecclesiastical or quasi-ecclesiatical court is bound 
by the decisions of a superior court (the Judicial 
Committee) which does not profess to be anything 
but a State court. 

It may be useful to consider how the Church law 
is interpreted in the non-established branches of 
the Anglican Federation. In these each Church 
has set up its own courts, and tliere is no dispute 
as to their validity. They may give an erroneous 
or foolish decision, but their power of deciding has 
not been questioned ; it is explicitly acknowledged 
by those who make the subscriptions required of 
them before receiving an ollice. In the Cnurch of 
Ireland the supreme court consists of three bishops 
and four lay judges, and, though the latter are in 
a majority, the spiritual character of the court has 
never been questioned. In the Episcopal Church 
in IScotland tne supreme court (which is the court 
of appeal from the bishop in synod, and the court 
of lirst instance in the trial of a bishop) consists of 
all the diocesan bishops only, thougn they may 
(and, as a matter of fact, always do) have a lay 
assessor learned in the law to advise them, without 
being bound to follow his advice. The American 
and Colonial branches have each set up their own 
court, variously constituted, but on more or less 
similar lines. 

Hut the question arises, What is the relation of 
such voluntary ecclesiastical courts to (lie State 
ci>urts? The foinu'r can command obe<lience to 
their interpretation of the law only by virtue of 
the contract entered into by those wlio come before 
them. Every chugyman, before being ordained or 
receiving any ollice, makes a subscription, not only 
of doctrinal agreement with the Church, but pro¬ 
mising ()bedien(‘e to its canons and tribunals. It 
is, tliereforij, instructive to see what view the 
State would take of the decisions of such^ Church 
(“.ourts. We may take the position of the Episcopal 
Church in *S(a)tland as a good exanqilc of this atti¬ 
tude, since two or three cases in which that Church 
has been concerned (one of primary importance) 
have arisen to illustrate it. 

In the case of Forbes v. Eden and others {Leading Ecclesu 
astical decided in the Court of Sessio7i, Edin¬ 

burgh, ls7S, p, .Sssir.), the Rev. G. ForboH, an incumbent at 
Burntisland (well known for his liturgiologu'al eminence), 
disaj)proving of certain canons made in the General or Provincial 
Synod of and maintaining that he was not bound by 

them, as he had promised obedience at his ordination to the 
code previously in forc'.e, sued all the members of this synod to 
have, inter alia, the new canons declared null and void. The 
case was givtm against him by the unanimous decisions of the 
Court of .Ses.sion in 18G5 and of the House of Lords in 1867, on 
the ground that the code of canons which he had subscribed 
provided for alterations being made, and that the said synod 
had fulfilled all necessary requirements for making alterations. 
The new canons then enaeded were, therefore, binding on all. 
In the Inner House— the Court of Appeal—rj()rd Covv'an said 
that it was the province of the civil courts to redress civil 
wrongs. It was not their province, and it had not been their 
practice, to interfere as a court of review with the theological 
dogma or the internal regulations on discipline of religious sects 
or denominatiens. In the House of Lords the Lord Chancellor 
said that no civil court could take cognizance of the rules of a 
voluntary religious society made for the regulation of its own 
affairs, except so far as they related to collateral questions 
affecting the disposal of property. This Judgment, then, makes 
It clear that an autonomous Church can alter its laws, if its code 
contains provisions to that elTcct. 

In a more recent case, which was taken to the House of Lords 
(Scottii<h Guardian, Edinburgh, 1893, pp. 148, &04), it was re¬ 
marked in the Inner House by Lord Young that the civil courts 
could not entertain an action concerning merely the government 
of the Church unless it involved a breach of contract; and this 
principle was affirmed in the House of Ixjrds, which gave an 
additional ground of action before the civil courts, namely, if 
the managers of a congregation had in trust some funds of which 
the pursuer was in whole or in part beneficiary, and If they 
refused to pay him. To this extent w'ould the civil courts 
investigate and decide on the Church documents. 

The civil courts might be called in if a clergy¬ 
man deprived or suspended by the Church courts 


declined to recognize their sentence, d’he Church, 
having no power in itself to enforce its decrees, 
must invoke the help of the civil courts, if neces¬ 
sary, to ensure the carrying out of the contracts 
made. This might happen if the clergyman in 
question refused to give up his parsonage or 
church ; or, if costs were given in the ecclesi¬ 
astical courts against a certain party, and payment 
was refused, the civil court might be called in. In 
such cases the J^tate tribunal would treat the case 
purely as a matter of contract, and they would 
investigate whether the procedure in the Church 
court had been regular and in accordance with the 
current canons. In the Forbes case (see above), 
where Forbes sued for damages because be was 
refused an assistant curate, Lord Bcnholine 
remarked that ‘ this exercise of ecclesia-stical 
discipline on the part of the bishop niuler the 
superintendence and review of the eta-lcsiaslical 
court of appeal ’ could not be made the subject of 
a civil claim for damages in the Court of Session 
{Leading Eccles. Cases, p. 4‘^b). 

From what has been said it would a])pear that, 
if a clergyman deposed lor heresy by the Church 
courts appi ab'd to the civil courts, the latter 
would not (le(<Tinine whether or not the doctrine 
in question was in accordance with the formularies 
of the Ehiireh, but would ask whetlier the Church 
courts to winch ( he clergyman had promised obedi¬ 
ence bad proeeech^d regularly. In the discussions 
it is (piitii possible that doctrinal questions might 
be touched on, as, in fact, was done in Forbes v, 
Ihhm, when the l^ueharistic Controversy was re¬ 
ferred to, and (as might bo expected when men go 
outside their own line of study) some curious 
dicta in theology and ecclesiastical history wore 
uttered. But this would happen only incidentally. 

An important question of Church law was 
touched on in Forbes v, Eden, wiiieh illustrates 
the recent case of the Free Cliurch of Scotland. 
In the latter case, as the present writer under¬ 
stands it, it was ruled by the House of l.ords that 
the Free Church bad not in its constitution ex¬ 
plicit powers of c()m|)lete alteration, but was sub¬ 
ject to the limitation that certain things were 
unalterable. Something of this sort was the case 
in the hipiscopal (Jhurcdi in Scotland from 1838 to 
1890, when the codes of canons limited the altera¬ 
tions to those which were ‘in conformity with the 
recognized constitution of the Church’ (until 1863 
also with its ‘acknowledged practice’). In the 
Forbes case in 1865 the Lord Ordinary observed 
that the ‘civil courts do not undertnke to protect 
Churches or individual members of Churches from 
the indux of new doctrines, d’lu'y only interfere 
to prevent the uses of ])roperty being })erverted 
through its being retained by a majority who only 
keep the name while they have abandoned the 
principles of the Church to which it was devoted ’ 
{Lending Eccles. Cases, p. 401 n.). In the Inner 
House Lord Inglis said that a majority may he 
restrained on the application of a minority from 
carrying an alteration of a fundamental article of 
the constitution, and as an illustration said that 
a proposal to abolish the Thirty-nine Articles and 
to suustitute Knox’s Confession of Faith of 1567 
would require unanimity in the Episcopal Church 
{ih. p. 404). In the Provincial Synod of 1890 the 
limitation on the power of alteration contained 
in the vague phrase ‘ recognized constitution ’ was 
removed. 

Experience, then, tends to show that a non- 
established Church may make, interpret, and ad¬ 
minister its law, in the existing civil conditions of 
this country, without any undue interference from 
the State. But it must he careful to see that its 
autonomous powers are clearly laid down in the 
documents that govern it. 
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A. J. Maclean. 

LAW (Egyptian).—No body of I‘'gy[)tian laws 
ha.s come down to us, but some kiiul of written 
code is probably to bo recognized in ‘the forty 
leather roll.s ’ laid before the wazh'\s judgment-seat 
in the XVIlIMi dyna.sty (J. 11. Hrea.sted, 
llr.r.ords of lujifpi, (Miicago, 1905-07, ii. §§ 675, 712). 
We have to dopciid for our knowledge of Egyptian 
law and its procedure almo.st entirely on the few 
royal decrees, business documents, or the like, that 
happen to have survived on stone or papyrus to re¬ 
present the varying practices of several tliousands 
of years. It is impossible to give even a meagre 
sketch of Egyptian law from these materials; a 
brief enumeration of the documents or groups of 
documents in order of date may be of service. 

1. Old Kingdom.—For the Old Kingdom there 
is an interesting series of royal decrees conferring 
immunity from taxation and services of dillerent 
kinds on [)articular temples, their personnel, lands, 
serfs, etc. (K. Setlie, in GGAy 1912, p. 705). In 
the tombs we find concise records of the conditions 
under which the tomb endowments are entrusted 
to the A;a-pricsts (cf. Breasted, i. §§ 201, 232, etc.). 
There exists also a papyrus which briefly states a 
claim made in regard to the property of a deceased 
man involving guardianship and its denial by the 
opposing parly, together with directions as to how 
the que.stion should be settled (A. Erman and F. 
Krebs, Aus den Papyrus der kdriiglltfien Musexn, 
Berlin, 1899, p. 83). A stele records the sale of a 
house in the presence of witnesses for goods the 
value of whi(di is reckoned by a fixed standard 
(H. Sottas, iU'ude critique sur un acte de vente 
immohiliere, Paris, 1913). 

2 . Middle Kingdom.—From the MiddleKingdom 
comes a remarkable record of a tomb endowment 
in the shape of ten contracts made with the juiests 
and necropolis officials of Siut ft)r the benefit of 
tlie nomarch’s tomb, and the directions given to 
the single well-endowed A:a-priest to whom the 
whole care of the tomb and its services was con¬ 
fided (Breasted, i. § 535). It shows that the Old 
Kingdom system of appointing an entire staff of 
liereditaiy tomb priests had failed. A group of 
p9[)_yri from house ruins give two examples of 
f(;.st,‘)menfary dispositions (a/ntper), census-lists 
(uput) of two households, a sunt, or record, of the 
liire of services and payment to be made, and a 
statement of a claim before the courts (F. El. 


Griffith, Kahun Papyri, London, 1899), and a 
memorandum in sup[)ortof the claim to an inherit¬ 
ance {PSBA xiv. [1892] 328). ddie inscription of 
Chnemhotp (Brca.stcd, i. § 619) shows the king 
regulating the boundaries of and succession to a 
nomarch’s province. A royal decree {ib. § 773) 
deposes a nomarch for sheltering an enemy, and 
excludes his descendants from the office for ever. 

3. New Kingdom (dynasties XVI11.-XX.).— 
From the XVllltli dynasty we have the difficult 
and fragmentary inscriptions of the duties of the 
wazir a Ireaily referred to (Breasted, ii. §663); the 
latest treatment of one of the texts, the royal 
charge to the wazir, is by K. Sethe {Die Einsetzung 
des Veziers unter der 18. Dynastie, Leipzig, 1909). 
There is also the brief proclamation of a king’s 
accession (Breasted, ii. § 54), the dedication of Uie 
city Akhetatoii to the Siiii-god by the heretic king 
Akl>enaton {ib. § 949), a royal gift of lands to an 
ollicial {ib. § 1042), and the edict of Horemheb, 
being a series of enactments to punish the unjust 
impositions of tax-gatherers and royal officers 
{ib. iii. § 45). Of documents on papyrus we have 
group of two sunt (hirings of female slaves) and 
two other documents connecting these with a law¬ 
suit (A. H. Gardiner, in ZA xliii. [I907J 27). 
Ostraca record a dispute about an inheritance 
(\V. Spiegelberg, Studicn und Materialim zuni 
Rccht.'uce.'icn des Pharaoncnreiches der Dynast. 
XVllI.-XXL, Hanover, 1892, p. 16), and a few 
other memoranda of law-suits. 

From the XIXth dynasty we have the long 
record of a disj)ute between cousins regarding the 
title to some land (A. H. Gardiner, The Discription 
of Mes, Leipzig, 1905), and the settlement of 
another dispute about land (Erman and Krebs, 
Aus den Papyjni.s, |). 84). The international treaty 
with the liittite king (Breasted, iii. § 367) must be 
looked u[)on as belonging properly to liittite rather 
ban to Egyptian legal phenomena. 

The XXth dynasty has given us a notable series 
)f papyrus records of criminal prosecutions con- 
•erning (1) a conspirac-y in tne royal Imrxm 
Breaste<l, iv. §416), and (2) the robberies in the 
Theban necropolis, and especially of the royal tombs 
{ib. § 499); also memoranda of criminal ciiarges 
against a ship master (Spiegell)erg, in ZA xxix. 
1891] 73). A fragment remains of a royal decree 
ike that of Horemheb (S[)iegelberg, Rechtswesen, 

). 95), and tliere are some ostraca witli records 
i the division of property to heirs {ib. 29, 92). 

4 . Deltaic dynasties. — (1) Dy'nasties XXL- 
XXIV .—At Thebes the virtual will of a high 
priest of Ammon in favour of his son was cast 
mto the form of a decree of the god himself 
Erman, in ZA xxxv. [1897] 19). A dispute about 
.he ownership of a well in the (3a8i8 of Dakhel 
vas settled by reference to the local god Seth 
Breasted, iii. § 725; Spiegelberg, in RTr xxi. 
1899] 12). A case 8 up]) 08 ed by Erman to be of 
ummary jurisdiction is now shown to be rather 
f assassination of persons who knew too much 
f a State secret (Gardiner, Jyurn. of Manchester 
igyp. Soc., 1912-13, p. 57). 

(2) Dynasties XXV.-XXX. —With the Ethiopian 
onquest begins a period when the writing down 
f contracts appears to have been more and more 
nsisted on. Our collections henceforward furnish 
i thin stream of legal papyri; and, though it is 
nterrupted at periods of national disaster and dis- 
urbance, it tends to increase down to the time 
*^hen the Egyj)tian language for such purposes 
eased in the 1st cent. A.D. Keligion was not so 
btriisive in settling legal matters as it had been 
n the last period, but it was the age of oracles; 
aths by the local deity in his temple always 
layed a large part in both criminal and civil cases ; 
d to the end of the reign of Psammeticus i., 
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in the early contract papyri, an oath by the king 
and Ammon was customarily recorded. 

All documents of this time which had been pub¬ 
lished or were accessible to him in original or 
photograph are enumerated by the present writer 
in his Catalogiie of the Demotic Papyri in the John 
Rylands Library^ Manchester, 1909, vol. iii., where 
the collection are also fully trans¬ 

lated. They comprise sales of land, houses, temples, 
priesthoods, funerary offices, and cattle ; leases of 
farms; also contracts of marriage and divorce, of 
son-ship (adoption), and of servitude. A large and 
eomplete papyrus in the Kylands Collection con¬ 
tains an elaborate petition presented to the wazir 
by a much-iniured priest seeking redress and 
restoration of hereditary rights. 

5 . Ptolemaic period.—After the Macedonian con¬ 
quest sales of lands and houses and of mummies 
with their funerary services, mortgages, leases, 
loans, marriage-contracts, and exculpatory oaths 
are common, out contracts of divorce, adoption, 
and servitude are not to be found, nor wills in any 
form, 'the native forms are modelled on those 
that preceded them, and are quite distinct from 
the flood of Creek contracts oeing produced in 
Plgypt at the same time (see the above-mentioned 
Jiylands Catalogue and numerous publications of 
pa{)yri by !Si)iegclherg). The great priestly decrees 
of Canopus and of Memi)his (the Rosetta stone) 
may also he mentioned here. 

6 . Roman period.—The native legal documents 
are practically confined to house-sales and mort¬ 
gages in the FayyQm of the 1st cent. A.D. See also 
Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § 12. 

Litkratckb,—B esides the works specified above, the most 
recent and therefore best piit)li(!ation8 of dociniicnts include 
W. Spiegel berg, Die deinodurJu' n Vertrage der Dapyri IhiMH- 
xealdt wit eiiiem recht9(geschichtJichen Britra^ von Josef 
Partsch, L(■lpziL^ 1913; O. Gradenwitz, F. Preisigke. and W. 
Spiegelberg, Ein Erbstreit aus dem ptolemaischen Agypten^ 
StrasHburg, 1912. The numerous works of K. ReMllout ou 
Egyptian law are loo fanciful to be reconiinended. 

F. Ll. (Griffith. 

LAW (Greek).— I. UNITY OF Greek law.— 
Although the Greek world was made up of a ^reat 
number of commonwealths, each possessing inde¬ 
pendent laws of its own, and although every 
allowance must be made for local peculiarities, 
the leading conceptions of Greek law a.s a whole 
may still bo considered as a unity. Most of our 
material, of course, comes from Athens, but 
Athens, as ‘the school of Hellas,’ is in a great 
measure representative of Greece. The Greeks felt 
very strongly that their customs and laws were 
peculiar to themselves as a nation, and presented 
a marked contrast to those of other people (Fur. 
Androm. 174 11'., and Ueni. in Lacritnm, 45). 

II. Periods. —The history of Greek law falls 
into three principal periods, wliich may be called 
the archaic, the classical, and the Hellenistic. In 
the first, the rules of Greek legal lore are one of 
the varieties of Aryan tribal customs, which must 
be studied by the methods of comparative juris¬ 
prudence in close connexion with Indian, Italic, 
Celtic, Germanic, and Slavic law. The .second 
covers roughly the 6 th, 5th, and 4th centuries B.C., 
and is concerned chiefly with the laws and insti¬ 
tutions of the autonomous city-States. The third 
corresponds to the time when Greek conceptions 
were acting as a kind of leaven in the vast tracts of 
the P^ast—Asia Minor, Fontus, Syria, and P^gypt— 
throimh which the Greek population had been dis- 
persecTby emigration and the Macedonian conquests. 

I. The archaic period.—The States of the 
earliest period.s were federations of the clans. 
Thus in Athens the commonwealth of the Eupa- 
trids was subdivided into four tribes (^vXt^), each 
of which consisted of three phratries {(pparpla), 
while each phratry was 8 Ui)po 8 ed to consist of 


thirty kindreds (y^vos). The chief contribution of 
this period to Greek law consists in the principles 
of family law and succession. The community of 
family interests is symbolized by the hearth 
Carla) as the centre of the household ; the estate, 
which forms the basis of the material subsistence 
of the household, is the /cX^pos, and even in Athens 
of classical times certain rights and duties were 
considered as peculiarly attached to this estate 
(see, e.g., Dem. in Macart. 1069 fl’., as to the 
duties of criminal prosecution, corresponding to 
rights of succession to the K\r)po%). P'or this reason 
the practice of ado}»tion was as well develoj^ed in 
Athens as in Rome (see art. Adoption [Greek]). 
A special case arose when a person died leaving 
a daughter to succeed him. Sue was emphatically 
‘joined to the estate ’ (if'Tri/cXTjpos), and destined to 
marry the nearest agiiate in order to preserve it. 
Instances from Athenian practice are quite 
common, but the custom is also well illustrated 
by examj>les from Sparta and Crete (Herod, vi. 57 ; 
(X)de of Gortyn. as to the 7 ra 7 -pwiu>A.os, i. 5011.; 
Dareste, Rec. dr.‘i inscr. jur. gr., i. 57911. ; see, 
fui'ther, art. iNiiiCHri'ANOE [Greek]). I'lie wider 
kindreds were constituted cm the agnatic; principle, 
as units organized under a chief (dpycui/ rov y^y>ovs) ; 
but in many resj)ectH redationship tlirough females 
was also recognized. d’he dyx^'^reia, as the 
narrowt'F circle of kindred, included all relatives 
down to the degree of lirst cousins once removc'cl. 
'I'he admission of relatives through females by 
the side of agnates may be ex[)lained to some 
extent by tradition from a period of matrilinear 
organization, which, according to a popular 
legend, existed in Athens at tlie time of Kekrojis 
(Athenams, xiii. 2 [555]) ; but it is also connected 
with alliances betw'een clans {e.g., the case of 
Kleisthenea the Alknueonid). 'Ine inllucmce of 
kinship on legal rules is well exemplified by the 
extensive rights of kinsmen in regard to criminal 
prosecutions. In cases of homicide, an action 
(SLkt] <p6yov) had to be brought by relatives of t he 
deceased, and, if the oll'ence amounted to man¬ 
slaughter, it might be condoned by the relatives 
(af^ecrij) (Law of JDrakon ; Dareste, Inscr. jur. gr., 
ii. 1 ) and compensation given by the slayer to the 
kindred. The family authority of the father ovc‘r 
the children and of the husband over the wife 
appears in Greek as well as in other Aryan laws ; 
but it is not so drastically expressed as in the 
Roman system. The father is not the absolute 
ruler of the household, but, as it were, a party to 
an implied compact, providing protection and 
education for his children, and entitled to support 
from them in return {yrjpo^oaKla). 

2. The classical period.—(a) General character¬ 
istics. — In this period we must be (;areful to 
distinguish between oligarchic and democratic 
political principles. Aristotle {e.g., Pol. vii. [v.] 
1309a) often calls attention to the fact that the 
laws as.sumed a dillerent aspect according to the 
system of government which was in force. The 
ideal of oligarchy is government by a small number 
of e(iuals {opoloi), thou^ in practice many in¬ 
equalities may arise {Pol. ii. 9. l‘J 70 a) ; the 

tendency of democracy, on the other hand, is to 
give freer scope to imlividual liberty of judgment 
and action {Pol. viii. 13176, 3; cf. the funeral 
speech of Ferikles [I'huc. ii. 39]). In Athens, we 
are dealing with a sy.stem which, more than any 
other, embodied these democratic principles. 

( 6 ) The Athenian system. —Athenian law of the 
classical period was essentially a popular, not a 
technical, body of rules. It represents the most 
striking experiment in history to administer law 
according to the standards of the ‘ average man ’ 
as to equity and justice. The commissions of 
heliasts, the sworn judges of the courts {disaarilipLa), 
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numbered some 200 , 500, or 1000 citizens, who had 
to decide by vote after liearing the pleadings, but 
without previous debate among themselves. In 
these circumstances, no doubt the action of the 
tribunals was often extremely capricious and 
swayed by merely emotional considerations [e.g.y 
Lykurgus, in Ltocharem ; cf. Wyse’s IsceuSt 
passing. But the real wonder is not that these 
defects existed, but that in spite of them the 
administration of justice was of such a kind as 
to produce not only hue oratory, but remarkable 
juridical ideas. 

(c) Nature of law. —The Greeks set a very high 
ideal to the State ; its aim was not merely 
negative—to provide order and security for its 
members—but positive—to ensure the welfare of 
the individual. The policy might be called a 
cultural socialism—oc fxbvov rod ^rju ^ve/ca, d\Xd toO 
ed ^rjv (cf. Plato, Legg. xi. 923 A). Thus the State 
was regarded as being primarily an educational 
and cultural institution. To the attainment of its 
ideal, the laws were the chief instrument: they 
provided a Trai^elav Trpd^ t 6 kolv 6 v (Arist. Eth. Nic. 
V. ii. 11). Their object was to embody the eternal 
justice {^LKaioavvr}); and it is characteristic of the 
Greek conception that there is no term in the 
language equivalent to the Latin iuSy the ex¬ 
pression rb biKCLLov meaning not only ‘the lawful’ 
out ‘ the just.’ ILuice the archaic conception of 
law wa.s that it was essentially .sacred in its origin, 
being the gift of the gods to men (see passage from 
Gem. adv. Aristogeitonem, quotetl Dig. I. iii. 2), 
the concrete expre,ssion of a universal and immut¬ 
able biKdioavv-rj (cf. 11 erakleitos, fr. 114; II. Diels, 
HerakUitos von Ephesus^ Berlin, 1909, p. 44) ; and 
hence the view, which frequently recurs in the 
orators, that the most ancient law is the best {e.g., 
Isok. llepi T 7 }s ' 82). ;In the cla.ssical 
period, however, this ancient idealistic view was 
subjected to searching criticism. The 5th cent, 
was a time of great fermentation, when, as 
Thucydides says, ‘ men believed nothing but that 
nothing was secure’ (iii. 83) ; a growing acquaint¬ 
ance with new countrie.s and {)eopIes impre.s.sed 
the Greeks vividly with the diversity of national 
ideas and customs (Herod, iii. 38): the great 
cata.strophes of the Persian and l*eloponnesian 
wars produced a distrust of settled in.stitntions ; 
and, lastly, the development of philosophical 
theories led to a marked assertion of individualism. 
The general result was an acute realization of the 
relativity of all human atlairs, which in [)ractical 
life acted as a powerful social di.ssolvent. It 
became a common contention that law was merely 
the product of force, or an arbitrary and artilicial 
arrangement which 8 U])erior per.sons were entitled 
to disregard (4’hrasymachos and Glaukon in the 
liepuhlic, Kallikles in the Gorgias). In the domain 
of jurisprudence the great problem was to deter¬ 
mine how far the fundamental laws could be 
considered as ingrained in the nature of man, and 
how far they were merely subiective and factitious. 

It w^ the Sophists who cliiefly canvassed this 
que.stion, but tlie inquiry did not by any means 
originate with them; it appears as early as 
Demokritos, who first sets up the antithesis 
between (puens^ or that which exists by nature, 
and P 6 /J. 0 S, or that which exists by convention 
(fr. 1 ; cf. Archelaus, cm. Diog. Laert. ii. 4 , and 
Hippolytus, ap. H. Diels, Doxographi Greed, 
Berlin, 1879, p. 564). This principle of relativism 
runs throughout all the speculation of the Sophists, 
and, a.s is well known, reached its highest point in 
Protagoras. But a justification had to be pro¬ 
vided for positive law ; even the Sophists had to 
recognize the fact that society and law continue 
to exist in spite of the divergent tendencies of 
individualism. Tkis was to be explained, they 
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said, by the social instinct: man is led by 
nature to evaluate his own actions — hence the 
feeling of shame {cl18u)s )—and at the same time to 
strike a balance between conllicting rights—hence 
justice { 8 lKr)) {Vlato, Protag. 322 B). IIow was this 
to be reconciled with relativism ? According to 
Plato, Protagoras held that the laws were the 
result of conventions imposed by each city ac¬ 
cording to its own particular standards {'Ihecet. 
172 A, B). It was useless to dispute concerning 
the truth of these difterent views of law ; but the 
event would show which of them was useful and 
which not. In this system, therefore, individual¬ 
ism is supplanted by pragmatism. The doctrine 
of the S6^a rrjs 7 r 6 X€ws, fully developed by Prota¬ 
goras, remains one of the corner-stones of Sokrates’ 
teaching. The citizen who has been nurtured by 
the TTfiXij, and chooses to remain in it, must abide 
by its decrees ; at the same time, freedom must be 
allowed to individual thought, and Sokrates was 
optimistic as to the ultimate triumph of right 
knowledge in politics and jurisprudence as well as 
in science; his standard for trie examination of 
laws is a logical standard, and his method 
nece.ssarily dialectical. Plato follows upon much 
the same lines as Sokrates. The 56^a rijs 7 r 5 Xea>s, 
in his view, means that the State, not the in¬ 
dividual, is to set the standard of morals and law ; 
justice is ‘writ small in the individual and writ 
large in the State’ {Hep. ii. 36811’.)- Its essence 
is the distribution of rights and duties on the 
principle of not meddling with the concerns of 
others {Pep. iv. 433 A). The privileges of each 
class of the conimunit}^—thinkers, lighters, and 
workers—imist be strictly proportionate to its 
re.sponsibilities. It is, unhappily, not any exist¬ 
ing State, but only an ideal commonwealth, that 
is equal to the task of setting and maintain¬ 
ing the standard of justice {Rrp. vii. 519). Aris¬ 
totle sums up the preceding theories concerning 
the justification of positive law, and gives tlie 
famous classification which divides the subject 
under the heads of ‘justice in ^oneriiG {t 6 dlKaiov 
Kad* (!tXoc) and ‘justice in particular’ {t6 dlKatov 
P^pei). The latter is further subdivided into justice 
which is distributive and legal redress 

{diopOurriKdy). Ju.stice in general deals with moral 
precejits brought under the cognizance of the State 
by its laws (t 6 ydgipov), while justice in particuhir 
deals more especially with equality {rb taov). As 
to the distribution of rights and duties, it has to 
lind its standard, not in absolute equality, but in 
jiroportion (/car’ dpaXoylav), which is taken as 
geometrical proportion. Men must claim rights 
in accordance with their standing and tlieir duties. 
Legal redress is directed to determining rights 
which may be in dispute, and giving compensation 
for material and moral injuries. Besides giving 
these categories of justice, Aristotle dwells on the 
neces.sity of correcting general rules according to 
th© circumstances of particular cases ; this forms 
the sphere of ^TneUeia (see below) {Eth. Nic. V. ii. 

8 , 10 , iii. 7 , iv. 2 f., v. 1 ). 

{d) Sources of law .—Let us now consider how 
these jurisprudential principles were embodied in 
the practice of law. (1) Enacted law. —The most 
important source was written or formulated en¬ 
actment. The sovereign people did not care to 
entrust the administration of justice to the inde¬ 
pendent judgment of magistrates and officers : the 
‘rule of law’ was fully recognized by Athenian 
democracy {e.g., Isok. Panath. § 138). As soon 
as the authority of v6po^ was usurped by popular 
decree {\f/'lj(pwpa), democracy, said Aristotle, was 
undermined {Pol. vi. 4. 1292a, 27 f.). Elaborate 
precautions against hasty legislation were taken by 
means of the ypacprj Trapavbjxoiv, oaths and penalties 
(Hyperides, Philipp. §§ 4, 6 ; Dem. adv. Aristoc, 
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86 ). ( 2 ) Customary Nevertheless, there was 

also a vast body of customary law, which was 
mainly passed on to democracy by the preceding 
period, since only a few of the rules as to procedure 
and substantive law were actually promulgated 
as 6€(r/j.oL (Arist. Ath. Pal. iii. 4). Sacral law in 
general remained uncodified ; ancestral customs (rd 
irdrpLa) were recognized as a definite and sacred 
source of legal rules, and as such were interpreted 
Iw the exegetae (Dem. in Euergum, p. 1160, § 68 f.). 
The ancient jurisdiction of the arclions, and that 
of the Areopagus, until the reforms of Terikles 
and Ephialtcs, were also largely concerned with 
traditional usages. (3) Precedent .—Precedent was 
never regarded as binding on the Athenian courts, 
but various kinds of non-litigious custom— e.g., 
in dowry, commercial practice, maritime law, and 
forms of pleading and conveyancing employed 
by the professional scribes {ypap-f-Larch) of the 
courts together with various forms of executory 
agreements (cf. Dareste, Piscr. jur. gr.^ i. 318)— 
tended to establish precedents ; and, in general, ex¬ 
isting decisions had at least a symptomatic value, 
as showing the prevailing views and tendencies of 
jH)pular courts (cf. Dem. in Dinnys. 48). ( 4 ) Natu¬ 

ral law .—Though in the orators and philosophers 
there are many indications of an ‘unwritten law’ 
{vl)p.o% dypa<po^) which is founded on instincts of 
liuman nature (Arist. Phet. i. x. 3), the theory of a 
transcendent law of nature was not erec-te<l into a 
jiositive juridical doctrine. It ap|)ears most forc- 
ibly in tin; poets {e.g., fSonh. Avtig. 454), though it 
was sometimes appealed to in acdual litigjition 
(Lysias, in Eratosthenein^ § 2). (5) Equity. —A 

conscious juristic theory of the law of nature was 
rendered unnecessary by the conce})tion of 
whic.h gives a peculiar colouring to the whole 
.system of (Leek law. It amounted in practice to 
a liberal interpretation and application of legal 
rules. A1 (Lough the oath of the helia-sts enjoined 
them to frame their decisions according to their 
consciousness of justice {yve^/xj] Kai StKaLordry}) only 
w here there was no dehnit(‘ law to go by, in prac¬ 
tice popular tribunals took great liberties in the 
application of existing law's. To some extent this 
was made necessary by the archaic origin and 
obscure expression of many fundamental laws 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. ix.). Wills and contra(;ts pro¬ 
vided fruitful material for such discretionary 
justice. 

{e) Distributive justice. —The principle of the dis¬ 
tribution of rights and duties, so characteristic of 
the Greek legal system, was by no means confined 
to theory, but was very definitely ass<;rted in 
practice. Privileges and burdens were dispensed 
according to wdiat the individual did and could 
contribute to the common stock. Military service, 
taxation, and the liturgies— i.e. ])ublic services 
such as the fitting out of ships, providing choruses 
for dramatic performances, etc.—were all regulated 
upon this basis. Those who considered themselves 
unfairly burdened by the very heavy requirements 
of the liturgies might resort to the dvrldoais. A 
citizen who had been called upon to perform a 
liturgy might claim that another was better able 
to unaertake it than himself, and demand that he 
should either do so or exchange properties (Dem. 
in Pheen. ; Isok. Ilepl rrjs 'kvTL^daeoj^). Similarly, 
if a citizen had been exempted from public burden.s 
or granted a subsidy, he might be called upon to 
defend his privileges (Lysias, Or. xxiv. § 6 f.). 
The law of property in Athens never developed on 
such rigid lines as in Rome. There was no theory 
of absolute ownership. The xX^pos was primarily 
the thing which was ‘allotted’ to the individual, 
but a kind of ‘eminent domain’ w'as reserved to 
the commonwealth. Therefore the tyi)ical action 
for the recovery of property was the 5ia5ixcurfa, 
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which was not a claim for absolute title, but only 
for guaranteed possession. Expropriation and iiiUu - 
ference with contracts were practised with a dis¬ 
regard for private right wdiich is startling to 
modern notions {e.g., legislation in Ephesus at the 
time of the Mithridatic war [Dareste, Inscr, jur. 
gr., i. 22 ]). 

(/) Wrong and crime. —We distinguish in the 
Greek theory of wrong and crime three elements 
which call for juridical treatment. ( 1 ) The first is 
that of redre.ss. ‘ Damages,’ in Aristotle’s scheme, 
are not merely com})ensation, as in modern theory, 
but an equation of the loss to the party wronged 
{^rjjxla) and the gain to the w’rongdoer {Ktpdos). All 
wrongs are corisidercd chielly from the personal 
point of view. TIickj is no sharp cleavage be¬ 
tween the private JK'tion {dlKTj) and tlie public action 
{ypa<p-/]) ; as a transitional form, the dlKij Kard rivos, 
a private action for ciime, is distinguished from 
the SIktj TTpSi TLPa, a ]»ureiy private suit. As for 
the as.sessment of damagt's, I lie contending parties 
presented rival ^aIuali(>ns between whicn the 
court had to <lecide. ( 2 ) 'The eleniont of public 
reprobation assumes a rcdigious form. Rloocished, 
e.g.. was a pollution which excileil the wrath of 
the Erinyes and the Olympian gods, and must be 
cleansed by religious purification. Hence even in 
classical times all actions of homicide w’ere tried 
in temyfies, and even an inanimate object which 
cainsed the ileat li of a human being was solemnly 
judged and sentenced liefore the hearth of the 
government (Erytaneum). He.ice also the import¬ 
ance which was attached to orthodoxy : impiety, 
w'hich was taken to imfiude professions of free 
thought, w’as indictable by the ypct<py] da€i:itia<i {e.g., 
the case of Sokrates). (3) Ilow' far Avas it recog¬ 
nized that in every crime there is a revolt of the 
individual will against the sujireme will of the 
community? There are many indications that 
the (Leeks were conscious of this element in crime, 
e.g., Isok. j. Lochitem, § 7). They were not con¬ 
cerned Avith proldems of individual free Avill in the 
theory of punishment. In view of tlie predomi¬ 
nance of the commonwealth over the individual, 
punishment itself often took the terroristic form 
of actual extermination and intimidation. Demo- 
kritos puts the criminal on the same plane as a 
wild beast (frags, ap. Stob. Flor. xliv. 16, 18, 19), 
and I’lato unequivocally states the necessity of 
removing obnoxious members of the body politic 
by means of capital punislinient {Legg. 862). The 
social etl’ect of intimidation w^as one of the leading 
principles of Protagoras’s theory of law, and Plato 
fully endorses the vieAv of the great So})hist that 
the object of punishment is not revenge for what, 
after all, cannot be undone, but the prevention of 
similar ollences in the future {Protag. 32411). 

3 . The Hellenistic period.—It is impossible to 
enter in detail upon the discoveries Avhich the recent 
researches of papyrologists and epigraphists have 
made in the Greek law of this period, especially 
that which prevailed in Egypt. One of its most 
remarkable features Avas the personification of the 
State in the king (the Pharaoh ; cf. art. King 
[Egyptian]), and the subjection of all juridical 
relations to the fiscal point of view. Under the 
rule of the Ptolemys, aominium was vested in the 
monarch, and private property in land amounted 
only to a species of leasehold {yy] tv dtptaei), while 
the cultivation of State domains {yij /SacrtXocT)), and, 
later on, of all taxed land, was ensured by every 
means, inclinling a compulsory distribution of plots 
{tiri^oX-/)) among peasant farmers. In the ascrip¬ 
tion of the peasantry {brip.6cn.oi yetopyoi) to the crown 
lands we find the germs of the doctrine of local 
origin which played such a large part in the later 
Roman Empire. In Asia Minor, under the Sel- 
eucidte, there was even a class of tenants, called 
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\aol ^a<rL\iKol, whose status may be described as 
‘ascription to the ^:^Iebe ’ (Rostowzew, Gesch. des 
rom. Kolonates, p. 256 if.). 

Litkraturb.—S ome ot the original text* of Greek law have 
been preserved for ua in inacriptioni— €.g., the lawi of Qortj'n 
in Crete, and Drakon’a law a« to homicide in a copy made in 
409-408 B.O, A selection of texts and of legal instruments of 
different kinds, with an excellent commentary, U presented in 
the Recueii des inscriptions juridiqust grecgnss, ed. R. Dareste, 
B. Haussoulier, and T. Reinach, Paris, 1892-96. Other collec¬ 
tions are W. Dittonberger, Syllogs Inscriptionum Grceoarum, 
8 vols., Leipzig, 1898: CIG, Berlin, 1873, etc.; H. Collitr and 
F. Bechtel,lyriscA. DiaUkt-Inschri/ten, Obttingen, 1883ff.; 
P. Cauer, DeUctus Insoriptionum Orcecarum, Leipzig, 1883; 
E. S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Iniroductum to Greek 
Epigraphy, Cambridge, 1887-1906. As to laws and acts pre¬ 
served In papyri, see L. Mitteis and U. Wilcken, Grundziige 
und Chrestomathieder Papyrusknnds, JuristischerTeil, Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1912. A rather antiquated collection of the princi¬ 
pal notices as to Athenian law is that of J. B. T61fy, Corpus 
Juris Attiei, Budapest and I^eipzig, 1868. The speeches of 
Attic orators pleading before the Courts afford, of course, a copi¬ 
ous source of information ; see especially the speeches of Demos¬ 
thenes, and also the translations, with instructive notes and 
appendices, by C. R. Kennedy, of orations aj^ainst Leptines, 
Meidias, etc. (London, 1877), orations against iSmokrates, Aris- 
togeiton, etc. (do. 1871), and Select Speeches (Cambridge, 1841); 
R. Dareste, Les Plaidoyers civile de Dhnosthines, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1876; The Speeches of Jsancs, ed. William Wyse, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1904, with a commentary remarkable for its learning 
and acumen as well as for its exaggerated criticisms of Athenian 
legal practice ; R. Dareste and B. Haussoulier, Les Plaidoyers 
d’jsfe, Paris, 1898; and the speeches of Antiphon, Andokides, 
Lysias, Isokratea, Deinarchus, Lykurgus, .^Eschines, and Hype- 
rldes. The lexicographers—Harpokration, Ileaychioa, Pollux, 
etc.—have preserved many fragments of Greek laws. In the 
writings of the philosophers there is much information about 
Greek doctrines of jurisprudenc# * see e^ecially Xenophon, 
Memorabilia ; Plato, Republic, Laws, Protagoras, Gftrgxas, 
Thecetetus ; Aristotle, Ethics (particularly bk. v.), Politics, 
Rhetoric, The Constitution of Athens, and other fragments of 
the work on Constitutions (TroAiTeiai). Theophrastos's treatise 
on laws has been lost, with the exception of one or two frag¬ 
ments. 

General works on Greek law are R. Dareste, Nouvelles Htudes 
d’histoire du droit, Paris, 1889, La Science du droit en Grtce, 
do, 1893; T. Tlialheim, Die griechische-n RechisalterthxLmer, 
Freiburg i. B. and Tubingen, 1884 ; B. W. Leist, Altarische^ 
Jus Civile, Jena, 1892-96, Altarisches Jus Gentium, do. 1889; 
Fustel de Coulanges, La Cit4 antique^, Paris, 1870. 

On the general iurisprudence of the subject: R. Hirzel, 
Themis, Dike und Venvandtes, liCipzig 1907 ; K. Hildenbrand, 
Geschichte und System der Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie, do. 
1800; R. L. Nettleship, Lectures on the Republic of Plato, 
London, 1898; G. Grote, Plato and the other Companions of 
Socrates, do. 187.6, and Aristotle, do. 1872 ; T. Gomperz, 
Griechische Denker, Leipzig, 1896-1909, Eng. tr., London, 
1901-12; M. Voigt, Die Lehre von Jus Naturale, ^Equum et 
Bonum, und JusUentium der Rorner, Leipzig, 18.06, vol. i. ; and 
general works on the history of Greek philosophy by E. Zeller, 
W. Windelband, F. Ueberweg, R. Heinze, etc. 

Procedure and judicial organization : M. H, E. Meier, G. F. 
SchiJmann, and J. H. Lipsius, Der attische Process, Berlin, 
1881 ; G. Gilbert, Beitrage zur Entioicklungsgesch. des griech. 
Gerichtsverfahrens und aes qriech. Rechies, Leipzig, 1896*. 

Public law : G. Perrot, fissai sur le droit public et privd de 
la rdpublique atMnir.nne, Paris, 1867 ; and the handbooks on 
A Iterth a mer hy G. F. Schumann (Berlin, 1861-63), C. F. Her¬ 
mann (Freiburg i. B., 1882-84), G. Gilbert (Leipzig, 1881-86), 
G. Busolt (Munich, 1893); Coleman Phillipson, The Inter- 
national Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome, London, 
1911. 

Private Jaw ; L. Beauchet, Uistoire du droit priv4 de la 
r^^blique athfnienne, Paris, 1896 ; J. Partsch, Griech. Btirg- 
schaftsrecht, Leipzig, 1909 ; E. Caillemer, Le Droit de succes¬ 
sion Ugitime d Atht’nes, Paris and Caen, 1879, and several ira- 
pKjrtant articles on sale, lease, etc. 

Criminal law: J. J. Thonissen, Le Droit p6nalde la r6pu- 
blique athinienne, Paris, 1876; G. Glotz, La SolidariU de la 
famille dans le droit criminel en GrHe, do. 1904. 

The law of the Hellenistic period : there are many notes on 
particular questions in the various editions of Egyptian papyri 
—c.g., J. P. Mahaffy and B. F. Grenfell, The Revenue Laws 
of Ptolemy Philadelphut, Oxford, 1896 ; B. P. Grenfell, Oxy- 
rvnohus Papyri, London, 1907; B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt, Tebtunis Papyri, do. 1907 ; M. Rostowzew, Studien 
zur Oeseh. des rom. Kolonates, Leipzig, 1910; S. Waszynski, 
Die Bodenpacht, Leipzig and Berlin, 1906 ; L. Mitteis, Reichs- 
recht und Volksrecht, Leipzig, 1891 ; Mitteis and Wilcken, 
Orundztige der Papyruskunde, Juristischer Tell, Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1912 ; Dikaiomata, ed. Gneca Halensis, Berlin, 1913. 

Most valuable contributions on various questions of law are 
to be found in the great Encyclopaodios of Pauly-Wissowa and 
Daremberg-Saglio ; cf. W. Smith’s Dictionary qf Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, London, 1890-91. 

Paul Vinooradoff. 

LAW (Hindu).—Law in India is closely con¬ 
nected with religion. Thus the so-called Code of 


Mann contains a great deal more about dchdray 
‘established practices,’ i.e. observances of ca^te, 
domestic ceremonies, funeral rites, oblations to the 
Ttictncs and to the gods, rules of diet, ^nd other 
religious questions, including purely religious and 
philosophical discussions, than on the subject of 
secular laws (see CUSTOM [Hindu]). Hence, after 
an exordium in the first book on the creation of 
the world, the four stages in the life of a Brahman 
form the principal if not the only subject treated in 
the 2nd to the 6 th book. The 7 th book contains the 
rules of government, including the art of war. The 
8 th book—the longest of all, it is true—ami the 9th 
are the only ones which deal with law in the proper 
sense of the word {vyavahdra). The last three 
books ( 10 - 12 ) treat of the duties of the various 
castes, of penances, and of transmigration. The 
legal portion of the Code does not amount to more 
than one-fourth of the whole. Nor do the other 
law-books {DharmaSdstras) differ from Manu in 
this respect; most of the Codes do not deal at all 
with positive law, but coniine their attention to 
penances, purification, and other religious topics. 
Forensic law is arranged under 18 heads in the 
Code of Manu (viii. 4-7), viz. non-payment of delit, 
deposit and pledge, sale without ownership, con¬ 
cerns among partners, resumption of gifts, non¬ 
payment of wages, non-performance of agreements, 
rescission of sale and purcha.se, disputes between 
the owner of cattle and his servants, disputes re¬ 
garding boundaries, assault, defamation, robbery 
and violence, adultery, duties of man and wife, 
partition of inheritance, gambling and betting. 
The Dharma.^dstra of Narada divides the 18 titles 
into 132 branche.s. Thus, e.g., the first title, the 
law of debt, is said to consist of the following 25 
divisions: ( 1 ) which debts have to he paid, and 
which not; (2) debts ; (3) property ; (4) suljsistence 
of a Brahman in times of distress ; (5) modes of 
proof; ( 6 ) lending money at interest; (7) usurers; 
( 8 ) sureties ; (9) pledges; (10) documents ; (11) in¬ 
competent witnesses ; (12) witnesses for the plaintili'; 
(13) witnesses for the defendant; (14) where no 
witnesses are required ; (15) validity of testimony ; 

I (16) false witnesses; (17) exliorting the witnesses; 
(18) valid evidence ; (19) invalid evidence ; (20) pro- 
ceeding.s on failure of both docuiiHUits and witnesses ; 
(21) ordeal by balance ; (22) ordeal by fire ; (23) 
ordeal by water ; (24) ordeal by poison ; (25) ordeal 
by sacred libation. It apoears that tlie law of 
evidence and judicial procedure, including ordeals, 
in general is here mixed up with the law of debt, 
pointing thus to the special importance of debt 
which may be considered the principal reason for 
going to law in a primitive state of society. A 
creditor is, however, allowed to recover a debt 
from his debtor privately, by force or by fraud. 
The rate of intere.st is extremely higli; it is 
generally paid in kind. 

As regards deposits, we can understand that the 
insecurity of property led to the entrusting of 
valuable articles for safety to the keeping of others. 
The habit of concealing such articles somewhere 
accounts for the prominence of the subject of 
trea.sure - trove in the Indian law-books (see 
Treasure-trove [Hindu]). All purchases and 
sales are to be effected in open market, secrecy 
being considered a sign of dishonesty. The public 
fixing of market rates and the enforcement of 
them correspond to modern practice. When a 
man repents of a bargain, he is at liberty to annul 
it within ten days. The rules regarding concerns 
among partners refer, particularly, to societies of 
priests; and by ‘gifts’ are meant, in the first 
place, religious gifts to Brahmans (see GIFTS 
[Hindu]). A herdsman is to receive a tenth part of 
the milk of his cows in place of wages. The 
detailed rules regarding the boundaries of fields 
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show that the arable land was already held in 
severalty. 

In the family laws, the institution of marriage 
is improved by prohibiting purchase of a wife, and 
declaring a contract of marriage, if once concluded, 
to be irrevocable. Neverthmess, the position of 
women is one of absolute inferiority to the male 
sex. Thus a wife is liable to be chastised by her 
husband ; and, even when he is unfaithful to her, 
she must worship him like a ^od. A woman is 
declared to be never tit for independence, and 
has to live under the perpetual tutelage of her 
fattier, husband, and sons. Polygamy is allowed, 
and seems to have been very common in rich and 
noble families. Infant-marriage is recommended, 
and the re-marriage of widows prohibited or dis¬ 
couraged. As regards proprietary right {stridhana), 
women are said to be incapable of holding any pro¬ 
perty (except their stridhana, or peculiar property); 
nor can they inherit, under the early law of suc¬ 
cession at least, which was subsequently modified 
so as to let the widow in eis an heir, with certain 
restrictions, on failure of male posterity. All 
family property is supposed to be held in common 
by a sort of joint ownership (joint family), the 
father or manager being regarded as a head 
partner. The family members are kept together 
oy the sacred oblations offered in common iiy its 
living head to its deceased members (see Inhkrit- 
ANCK [Hindu]). After the father’s death the 
sons divide his property equally, or with a 
sj)ecific deduction tor the eldest son ; or the eldest 
succeeds to the whole estate, the others living under 
him as under their father. Twelve different kinds 
of sonship are recognized, each of the secondary 
sons succeeding in default of his superior in rank, 
whilst the real legitimate son excludes them all 
from inheriting. The passages in the law-books 
extolling the possession of a son for spiritual pur¬ 
poses, as saving his father from hell, generally 
relate to the real legitimate son. The gross usages 
relating to the afliliation of the subsidiary sons 
were ciiscouraged by the legal writers, and no 
doubt the existence of these usages throws an un¬ 
favourable light on the constitution of the family 
in ancient India. Thus there is the k^ctraja, or 
son begotten by levirate {niyoqa) ; the gu(ihaja, or 
secretly born son of an adulterous wife; the 
sahodha, or son of the pregnant bride ; the kdniTUi, 
or unmarried damsel’s son ; the krlta^ or purchased 
son ; the apaviddha, or deserted son. idio more 
recent writers do not acknowledge as legitimate in 
the present age of sin {Kaliyuga) any but the true 
son, procreated in lawful marriage {aurasa), and 
the adopted son [dattaka) (see Adoption [Hindu]). 
There is diversity of opinion as to whether a 
widow may be allowed to adopt, with the assent of 
her husband given shortly before his death, this 
being the only case in which a sort of teHtamcntary 
>ower of the o^vner of property is recognized. A 
ather may, indeed, distribute Ids property among 
his sons during his lifetime ; but, in doing so, he 
can exercise discretion only as to his self-acauired 
property, the ancestral property being held by 
father and sons in common, according to the joint- 
family principle. 

Passing to criminal law, we find the suppression 
of crime recognized as a sovereign and a sacred 
function. There are hardly any survivals left of 
the right of private war and of the wcrqild (see 
Blood-feud [Hindu]). The removal of thorny 
weeds [kantaka^^odJmna], i.e. the suppression of 
criminals, is regarde<l as one of the principal duties 
of a ruler, l.egal otfences are also moral sins, and 
kings, by punishing the wicked and protecting the 
virtuous, obtain their own absolution. Punishment 
is personified as a god (see CRIMES AND PUNISH¬ 
MENTS [Hindu]). A king in whose dominions there 


are no thieves, adulterers, calumniators, robbers, 
murderers, (after death) attains the world of Indra. 
Abuse, assault, theft, violence, including man¬ 
slaughter and robbery, and sexual crimes, such as 
adultery, rape, seduction, and forbidden intercourse, 
are regarded as the five principal crimes. Theft 
and rcmbery seem to obtain special attention. A 
thief appearing before the king with flying hair, 
holding a club in his hand, and proclaiming his 
deed, is purified of his guilt, whether he be slain or 
pardoned ; but, if the king does not strike, the 
^ilt falls on him. Cattle-lifting appears to have 
been specially common, and the vufage to which 
the robbers were tracked was made answerable. 
The principle thus laid down has remained an 
effective part of the law down to our day, and 
elaborate rules are still in force in KathiAwfir for 
following up the track from village to village, the 
Talukdar of the last being held primarily respon¬ 
sible. Stolen j>roperty in general must be restored 
by a king to its owner, according to Manu ; and a 
ruler is even bound to make good the loss occasioned 
by his negligence. I'he king is required to cause 
taverns, shops, festive assemblies, old gardens, 
forests, and other places of retreat to be guarded by 
companies of Holdi(n s, in order to keep away thieves, 
and to find out thieves with the aid of clever re¬ 
formed thieves, and de.stroy them. The notion of 
theft and robbery is extended very far, so as to 
include cheating of every sort, forgery, bribery, 
jugglery, dishonest dealing in judicial proceedings, 
false gambling, etc. To .steal gpld belonging to a 
Brahman is regarded as particularly punishable ; 
but it is in the law of abuse and assault, of homi¬ 
cide, and of adultery, that the gradation of punish¬ 
ments according to tho caste of the offender and 
of the offended comes out most clearly. Thus a 
low-caste man must .suffer death for an intrigue 
with a guarded Brahman woman, as a safeguard 
of caste purity, whereas adultery with a woman of 
inferior ca-ste is punishable only with a fine. Fines 
are inflicted equally on K^atriyas and VaiAyas 
who defame one of a higher caste, while the Svidra 
offender incurs corporal punishment. Fines are 
the most common form of punishment, but there 
are many other forms (see Crimes AND Punish¬ 
ments [Hindu]). Barbarous cruelty, tho prevalence 
of the lex talionis, and want of system characterize 
the Indian as well as other primitive codes. Death 
is prescribed by Manu for aggravated theft, for 
harbouring robbers, swindling, and kidnapping, 
for certain cases of adultery ana insult—in short, 
for a great many more crimes than under more 
balanced systems. Death by torture was the 
punishment of a dishonest goldsmith, and mutila¬ 
tion that of the de.stroyer of a boundary-mark— 
which shows how great was the alarm at their 
offences. When we find that a red-hot iron spike 
ten fingers long is to be thrust into the mouth of a 
low-born wretch for reviling a BiTihman, we arc 
reminded that the composers of these law-books 
were Brahmans. Although the judges, like the 
jurists, were generally Brahmans, it appears doubt¬ 
ful whether tho privileges claimed by the sacer¬ 
dotal class and incorporated with legal rule.s were 
actually accorded to them. Many of their rules 
belong to the moral sphere, and go beyond what 
we recognize as the proper province of the j)enal 
law. Excessive drinaing is punished as a crime 
in itself, not only as a breach of public order. 
Gambling is viewed in the same light. There are 
rules for securing chastity and sexual j)iirity. 
Hospitality is considered a duty to be enforced by 
law in certain cases. The practice of magic rites 
and incantations meant to destroy life is punish¬ 
able by a fine. Every one must be strictly Kept to 
the employment of his own caste. Matrimonial 
duties ancf family relations are elaborately regu- 
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lated. The proper province of moral obligations 
and delinquencies, however, is the ecclesiastical 
law, with its lon<^^ lists of offences and religious 
[>enances and austerities (see EXPIATION AND 
Atonement [HinduJ). Punishment and penance 
may be combined, as when the slayer of a milch- 
cow or of a bull (these being sacred animals) has to 
pay a tine first and do penance afterwards, or when, 
in cases of sexual criminality, the king inflicts 
uriishment and the sin committed is expiated 
y a penance. .Should an olfcnder fail to perform 
the penance prescribed for his offence, he is at 
once exrxdlcd from his caste by the ceremony of 
ghatasphota, ‘ tlie breaking of the water-pot’—a 
ceremony wliicli is performed down to the present 
day in such cases. Punishment by itself is al.so 
supposed to have a purifying etlect, as in the above- 
mentioned cLise of a thief who appears before the 
king of his own accord and is strucK down by him. 
Judicial procedure is simple and patriarchal. It 


(Hindu) 

for liars may have the appearance of veracious 
men and veracious men mav resemble liars, or 
documents may be forged. If human proof should 
fail, divine test is to be resorted to, of which there 
are many kinds, such as the water and lire ordeals, 
the ordeal by poison, the ordeal by hot metal (a 
gold coin has to be taken out of a vessel filled 
with boiling oil and butter), the ordeal by draw¬ 
ing lots, and the ordeal by sacred libation. The 
deities are invoked to supervise these proceeding, 
and are believed to establish the innocence or guilt 
of the accused. In less important cases, oaths are to 
be administered, tlie accused swearing by the head 
or feet of a Brahman, or of his wife or son, or of an 
idol, and his innocence being established if within 
a certain period he should not meet with an extra¬ 
ordinary calamity, such as an illness, or the loss of 
a son or of his fortune. The custom of perfonning 
ordeals has survived down to very moiforn times ; 
and oaths by an idol, a Brahman, etc., are even 


the judgment-seat and having worshipped the gods, 
undertaking the trial of the causes brought before 
liim. The king has to fast for one whole day if a 
criminal deserving punisliment is allowed to go 
free, and for three days if an innocent man is pun- 
ishe<l. 'Die more recent law-books mention a num¬ 
ber of other members of a court of iustice besides 
tlie king—(he king’s domestic priest, Ids chief judge, 
who may also represent him ir absent, his ministers 
of Stain, the assessors of the court, w’ho are 
required to state their opinion of the case unre¬ 
servedly and in accordance with the dictates of 
justice, the accountant, the scribe, the beadle. 
Gold and tire are used in the administration of 
oaths and ordeals, and water for refresliment. In 
giving a decision, the king must attend to local 
usage, written law, and tlie [iraidiceof the virtuous, 
if not opjioscd to local, family, or caste usages. 
Villages, trih(‘s, and castes have also tribunals of 
their own, corresponding to the modern Pauchilyats; 
hut from these an appeal to the king is possible. 
There is no essential dillerence between the trial of 
civil and criminal suits,except perhaps that tlio char¬ 
acter and other qualilications of a reliable witiie.s3 
are not examined so strictly in criminal cases as in 
civil ones, and that the defendant in a criminal 
(;ase cannot be represented by a sulistituto. The 
litigants must always be heard in person, and tlie 
king or the judge watehes their countenances and 
their conduct carefully. Witnesses are watched in 
the same way, tlie depositions of witnesses being 
regarded as the most important part of the evidence. 
Certain persons are not admissible as witnes-ses on 
account of tlieir personal relations with the litigant 
parti^, or on account of age, dignity, sex, devotion I 
to religion, moral or personal defects. There are | 
also some provisions as to the number of witnesses, 
as that there shall not he less than three. In the 
event of a conflict of testimony, that of the majority 
generally prevails. The witnesses are solemnly 
adjured to speak the truth ; and, if they should 
happen to meet with a calamity within seven 
days after making tlieir <le{)osition, this is held to 
prove its falsehood. Perjured witnesses are severely 
punished, and have to endure fearful pangs in a 
future existence, and destroy their own relatives 
through their wickedness. Perjury, however, is 
tolerated where an accused person may be saved 
from death by it. 

The later law-books give special prominence to 
documents, and make written prevail over oral 
evidence, the plaint and the answer of the defend¬ 
ant having, likewise, to be stated in writing. The 
trial is to be conducted discreetly and skilfully, 


victorious jiarty. ‘'VVhon lawsuite are decided 
oroperly, the members of the court are cleared 
rom guilt. But where justice, wounded by iii- 
I justice, apiiroachos, and the judges do not extract 
the dart, then they also are wounded by that dart 
of injustice ’ (N.arada, p. 17; Mann, viii. 12). 

The sources of the sacred law, acconling to Manu 
(ii. 6, 12), consist of the wliole Veda, the Sfnfti, or 
tradition, tlie customs of lioly men, and self-satis- 
fa(!tion (where there is no other guide). The four 
Vedas, together with auxiliary literature, all of 
which is i>elieved to be eternal and insjiired, are 
confined to the (‘onsideration of religious rites, and 
contain very little about secular law, though they 
are considered the fountainliead of the whole law. 
Dharjnasdstnu^ or Smrtis are the real sources of 
law from a h'gal point of view. The term Smj'ti 
means literally ‘ re(*ollection,’ and is used to denote 
a work or the wliole body of Sanskrit works in 
which the sages of antiquity sot down their recol¬ 
lections of the divine precejits regarding the duty 
of man. In reality, the earliest law-books were 
composed in and for tlie Bialimanical schools study¬ 
ing the various parts of the V^eda, and have been 
preserved as portions of the manuals of Vedic lore 
used in those schools, or as independent works. 
Such compositions are the Dharrnahistras or DJutr- 
mamitras of Apastamba, I^audhayana, Gautama, 
Vasi^tha, Vi§nu, and some others. They are com¬ 
posed in the aphoristic SQtra style, either entindy 
in pro.se or, more usually, in mixed prose and verse. 
Some of tiiese works are supposed to have been 
written in the 5th or 6th cent. B.C., or even earlier, 
but they may have undergone many changes since 
then. Their contents are mainly religious, but the 
positive law i.s also treated in tnem, and they are 
very useful for tracing the gradual development of 
leg^ institutions in India. 

From these aphoristic treatises we pass to the 
versified works, composed in the Hoka metre, such 
as the celebrated Code of Manu, the Magna Charta 
of Brahmanism ; the Code of Yajnavalkya, dis¬ 
tinguished for its concise and systematic treatment 
of the whole law, in three books, on dchdra, i.e. 
religious rites and duties, vyavahd7'a, i.e. juris¬ 
prudence, and prdyakchitta, i.e. sins and their 
atonement; and the Code of Narada, unique in its 
being confined to jurisprudence alone, which it 
treats with great fullness of detail. The opening 
verses of the Code of Manu narrate how Manu, the 
descendant of Brahma, gave the great sages an 
account of the creation, and afterwards trans¬ 
ferred the task of expounding the Institutes of the 
Sacred Law, which he had learned from Brahma, 
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to Bhr^, one of his ten mind-born sons. There is 
an ancient proverb that ‘ all Manu said is medicine/ 
and another maxim stating that ‘a smfti or rule 
of law that is opposed to the sense of Manu’a 
Institutes is not approved.’ The great number of 
learned Commentaries composed on the Code of 
Manu, from the 8th or 9th cent, downwards, also 
testifies to the ver^ particular authority early 
assigned to this codification of the religious and 
secular law, which may have originated in the first 
centuries A.D., if not earlier. There are also many 
Smrtis which have not been preserved in a separate 
and complete form, and are known to us only from 
the passages of law cited in the Sanskrit Com¬ 
mentaries and Digests; but the authenticity of 
these texts is somewhat doubtful. The mytho¬ 
logical poems called Purdnas are also cited a great 
deal, particularly on the subject of vows, gifts, and 
other parts of the religious law, though they are 
said to be inferior in authority to the Smftis, The 
Commentaries and systematic works on law, being 
posterior in time to the S7iirtis and Fui'Cinas^ have 
gradually come to supersede them in authority, 
especially the celebrated Mitdk^ard, a Commentary 
on IheSmiti of Yajnavalkya comjjosed by theasceti(t 
Vijiianesvara, c. A.D. 1100, at Kalyanapiira, in the 
Deccan. The Smftic.handrikd of Devanna-l)hatta, 
the Sarasvatlvildsa ol king Kudradeva, the Virmtii- 
of Mitrami^ra, i\n.tMayRkfiasoi jN ilakantha, 
and other learned compositions are used concur¬ 
rently with the Mitdkmrd in the several provim-es ; 
in llengal alone the Ddyabhdqa of .limutavahana 
has superseded the Mitdksara as far as the law of 
inheritance is concerned. Customs which are, like 
written codes, considered a source of law' have to a 
certain extent been embodied in the codes. Recent 
collections of customs were instituted by tlie 
British Government—A. Steele, I'he Law arid 
(Listurns of Hindu Castes^ Jyondon, 1868; C. L. 
Tupper, Punjab Customary Law, Calcutta, 1881 ; 
0. Boulnois and W. H. Kattigan, Notes on Custom¬ 
ary Law as administered in the Courts of the 
Punjab, Lahore, 1876. 

Lttkraturr.— W. Stokes, Hindu Law i5ooA:«, Madras, 18^; G. 
BUhler and J. Jolly, translations of Sanskrit law-books in SDK, 
vols. ii. vii. xiv. xxv. xxxiii. ; M. Monier-Williams, Indian 
Wtsdo7n^, rx)ndon, 1870; R. West and G. Biihler, A Digest of 
the Hindu Law^, liombay, 1884 ; J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and 
(Jsage^, Madras I9t)0 ; G. Sarkar, Hindu Law'i^ Calcutta, 1908 ; 
V. N. Mandlik, Hindu Law, Itombay, 1880; J. C. Ghose, 
The Principlee of Hindu Law, Calcutta, 1908; J. Jolly, 
History of the Hindu Lan\ Calcutta, 1896, and Recht und 
RitU (-tr/A/Mi. 8), Strassburg, 1896. J. JOLLY. 

LAW (Iranian).—The term daena, the later din, 
which is commonly and conveniently translated 
^ law,’ is perhaps tlio most characteristic and best 
known term in the Avestic system. It also indic¬ 
ates the religion itself ; in fact, in accord with the 
entire mentality of the ancient Iranians, as of so 
many other Eastern peoples, there wa.8 no distinction 
between religious and civil law. Another term 
which may be translated ^ law ’ is data, and in the 
I’ahlavi treatise, the Dlnkarf we read the asser¬ 
tion, Airdno ddto dlno Mazdayasno {Dinkart, ed. 
PeshotanB. Sanjana, Bombay, 187411.,ch. 28), which 
we may render, ‘ the Mazdean religion is the law of 
Iran.’ As Geiger remarks, it is highly probable 
that with the ancient Iranians, as with other Indo- 
European peoples, the early form of judicial process 
was the simple one of a village council of elders. 
His surmise, that in the word vxcira (the origin of 
the modern Persian vazir, or, as we say, ‘vizier’) 
we have a Gathic term for ‘ judge,’ does not 
seem to be tenable, although vlcira certainly bears 
the meaning of ‘ deciding.’ In the later A vesta the 
term fkaesha, sometimes with the qualiticative datd- 
‘ giving or administrating law’ {Ys. ix. 10), 
certainly indicates the judge. In the passage just 
quoted it is especially applied to Urvakhshaya, the 


son of Thrita, who is considered apparently as a 
kind of Iranian Numa. According to Geiger’s view, 


or else added ecclesiastical penalties to those of the 
secular tribunal.’ There are distinct traces in the 
Avesta of blood vendetta, ana, still more, of wergild) 
indeed, the prescriptions for the latter are fairly full 
(see Vend, iv. 44). Such usages were no doubt 
pre-Zoroastrian. The legislation contained in the 
Vendldad, agreeably w ith the underlying principles 
of the system, does not make any real distinction 
between what we should call civil jurisprudence and 
religious or ritual law. If we acc ept J. H. Moulton’s 
theory of the Magiaii element in later Zoroastrian¬ 
ism [Early Zoroastrianism, Ijondon, 1913, lectures 
vi., vii.), then the whole ritual legislation must 
be attributed to this, as lie maintains, non-Aiyan 
race. In the code, however, moral, ritual, and civic, 
even hygienic, crimes and their respective punish¬ 
ments are ininglcsl together. Asve should expect 
from the fnnd.-imcntal and traditional love of truth 
and hatred of fiiLschood wliich, e\<‘n by the testi¬ 
mony of their Greek foes, always < haracterized the 
ancient Iranian ])cople, the highest value is attached 
to the ohst'rvance of c(»ntracts {mithra), and breach 
of contract is severely condemned, even when 
towards unbelievers, ( ’ontrjicts are said to be con¬ 
firmed in SIX ways — by W(»rd of inoutli, by haiul- 
grasp, or by the pledging of jl sheep, an ox, a man, 
or a piece of land, res])ectively [Vend. iv. 2tf.). 
(h'imes of personal violence arcvcarcfully graduated 
according to the seriousness of the injuries done 
and the number of times committed, the penalties 
fieing lixed on a sliding scale of (apparently) scourg- 
ings. ('Capital punishment, curiously enough, is 
pre.Hcribecl, not for taking life, hut for performing 
irregularly and without sufficient knowledge cer¬ 
tain priestly functions, 'riie ordinary unit, so to 
speak, of corporal chastisement for all kinds of 
crimes is updznna, which is generally translated 
‘stroke’ or ‘blow’ with a horsewhip or scourge. 
A (lilficulty arises from the enormous number of 
these units which are prescribed for certain crimes, 
rising to hundreds and even thousands, which it 
would he quite impossible for any human being to 
bear. As, however, there was apparently a scale of 
monetary equivalents for corporal chastisementa, 
it may be that these impossible iwnnbers are simply 
meant as a guide to fix the amount of such w ergud. 
As a matter of fact, far more serious punishments 
are assigned to what we should consider slight 
ritual or ceremonial transgression than to crimes 
of violence. In the opinion of Spiegel and Genger, 
these updzana may possibly mean simply blows 
with an instrument for the slaying (jf noxious 
insects and other creatures of the Evil Si)irit, 
whose destruction was supposed to atone for a 
certain degree of crime. 

As the Vendlddd was exclusively a priestly code of the 
Marians, ‘St is Kelf-evident why transgret^ions of reJic^iouii 
precepts are most severely punished. If the penalty consisted 
only in the delivery of slain khrnf.stras, it niij^htof course reach 
very high sums. It is prohahlc that, (juite early, persons 
could be relieved of their obligation by the payment of money 
compensation to the priest. The scourge could never have 
assumed such dimensions without provoking opposition’ (Qeiger, 
Ostirdn. KuLtur, p. 469). 

Be this aa it may, the system of an equivalent 
fine in money for successive degrees of corporal 
punishment seems to have subsi.sted down to 
Sasanian times, inasmuch as in the I’ahlavi 
treatise, Shdyast la-Shdyast (lit. ‘ licet non-licet’), 
which is the standard text of later Mazdean 
casuistry, in its comment on the ahove-qmjted 
4th Eargard of the Vendldad, the scale of lashes 
for various degrees of violence, rising from five to 
tw’o hundred, is given with equivalents in dirhams 
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and.vfirs (Gr. Spaxjuij, o-rarifip), which ori^^inall^Mvero 
said mythically to represent the wei^jhts in the 
golden scales of ItaslinQ, the Spirit wlio weighed 
the deeds of the dead, but which later on were 
translated into real inonetaiy values (see E. W. 
West, V. [1880] 239-242; C. de}\fir\v;z, Introduc¬ 
tion d lAvesfu, Paris, 1881, pp. ccxxviii, ccxxix). 
In the cose of one crime mentioned in the vision of 
ArtA-I Vir/lf, the penalty would appear to amount 
to about £2000. 

'riie fact that in the Avesta and the subsequent 
Pahlavi literature practically no distinction is made 
between moral sins and legal crimes, between 
ecidesiastical and civil jurisprudence, accounts for 
the fact that we have really no civil code in the 
Sacred Book, and in spite of its name the Pahlavi 
Ddtistdn-l Dlnik (‘ law-code of religion ’) is purely 
a treatise of moral theology. PVagments or what 
may be called civil legal codes exist in one or two 
Pahlavi treatises mentioned by West. Thus what 
he styles ‘ the Social Code of the Parsis in Sasilnian 
times’ contains information about slaves, partners, 
and joint proprietors, ‘decisions of the leaders of 
professions and agreement and disagreement with 
their decisions,’ the laws of property, the income 
of wives, annuities, mortgage, care and adoption 
of children, ‘infallibility of ollicials,’ etc. One 
provision regarding a man with two wives may be 
quoted ; 

' Each wife leparately la joint proprietor with the husband, 
but the wives are separate proprietors as rcgarcis one another ; 
and it is not allowable for a wife to alter that joint proprietor¬ 
ship, but it is for the husband ' (OIrP ii, [1904] 117). 

There can be no doubt whatever that civil codes, 
tribunals, and judges must have existed under all 
the successive Iranian dynasties, under the supreme 
authority of the king. It will be remembered that 
twice in the OT the ‘ laws of the Medes and 
Persians’ are specially referred to in identical 
terms. In Dn 0*® it is said to be ‘ the law of the 
Modes and Persians’ that no decree made by the 
king may be altered ; and in Est P® there is 
mention of ‘ the law of the Medes and Persians,’ 
which may not be altered, apparently evcm by the 
king himself. As regards the punishment of crime, 
it is well known that throughout history, and even 
to the present day, penalties of gruesome cruelty 
have been characteristic of Persian rulers and 
magistrates. It has been remarked by more than 
one writer that the horrible punishments detailed 
in the Inferno of Arta-i Viraf are almost certainly 
rei)roductions of the dreadful tortures inllieted in 
the Sasanian courts and tribunals, and a further 
suggestion has been ventured that some e(4io of the 
same may not improbably be found in the grim 
punishments of Dante’s Jnferno. 

Ij1TKRatuiik. --W. Geiger, OstlrdnUche Kultur irn Altertum, 
Erlanjjcn, 1S82, bk. iii. ch. vii. §40, ‘ Das Uecht,’ also Erij^. tr. 
by Darib Peshotan, 2 vols., London, 1885 ; other authorities 
as quoted In the text. L. C. CaSARTKLLI. 

LAW (Japanese).—i. The laws of ancient Japan, 
as of all ancient peoples, were those of custom. 
Though their details have been lost, it is evident 
that tlie two fundamental principles—of Imperial 
sovereignty, and of the family system—w^ere firmly 
establiahea even in early days, ’the Imperial House 
considered itself the head of the whole race, and 
governed accordingly, while each clan, under its 
own head, called 07ni or murnji, was represented at 
the court, holding its office by inheritance from 
generation to generation. Within each clan the 
law of custom was followed, the clansmen seeming 
to have rendered unquestioning obedience to their 
chief. This period of authority derived from custom 
extended from pre-historic times to about a.d. 600, 
and may be regarded as a time uninfluenced by 
foreign ideas, in which were laid the foundations 
of those later laws most uniquely Japanese. 


2. The oldest code mentioned in Japanese history 
is the constitution formed by the regent. Prince 
Umayado (Shotoku Taishi), in the 12th year of 
Empress Suiko (A.D. 604). This consisted of seven¬ 
teen articles, and is commonly known as The 
Seventeen Article Constitution. Whether, how¬ 
ever, this constitution should be called a positive 
law or merely a political princi])le is a question 
discus.sed but not settled by Japane.se historians, 
siiK'e it was issued in the name of the Prince and 
not of the Empress. 

In the tenth year of Emperor Tenchi (A.D. 671) 
a code of law's, said to have consisted of twenty- 
tw'o volumes, was formed ; but the entire code was 
lo.st, and its contents are unknown. In the fourth 
year of Emperor Mommu, Prince Osakabe and 
Eujiw'ara Euliito were charged with the duty of 
codification ; and in the followdng year, the first 
of Taiho (701), the work was completed. This 
entire code, consisting of eleven volumes of general 
law concerning government organization, adminis¬ 
tration, and private relations, and six volumes of 
criminal laws, was promulgated and enforced the 
same year, and is known as the Taiho Code. It 
akso has been lost. 

In the second year of Yoro, in the reign of 
Emperor (lensho (718), Eujiw ara Euhito and others 
were again ordered to revise the statutes. The 
revision consisted of ten volumes of general law 
and an equal number devoted to criminal law. 
Though called by the name ‘Yoro,’ this was no¬ 
thing more than a revision and supplement of the 
Taiho (’ode, and is, therefore, commonly known 
by the latter name. The part of this code on 
general law' has been perfectly preserved, but the 
part on <‘riminal laws has been lost, wdth the ex- 
ce|)tion of four chapters. This is the oldest law¬ 
book in Japan. 

The.se laws w^ere marked by Chinese influence— 
not that (fldnese law w'as adopted as a whole, 
but the best Chinese ])rinci[)les were added to 
Japanese laws already existing. The Taiho laws, 
w'ith many revisions and supplements, governed 
the nation for about live hundred years, until 1190. 
Tlnue are many commentaries, chief among them 
being Ryo-no-CigCy Uyo- 710 - 8 huge^ and Ryo-Sho. 
The first of these was oflicially edited in the tenth 
year of Tencho in the reign of Emperor Minna 
833), and is recognized as of the highest authority. 

3. With the establishment of the feudal system, 
the individual Shoguns issued laws for the govern¬ 
ment of their vassals ; and, as the authority of 
the Shoguns increased, the territory within which 
the Taiho laws w'ere enforced decreased until, with 
the establishment of the Shogunate government at 
Kamakura under Minarnoto Yoritomo (middle of 
12th cent.), it was limited to places directly under 
the control of the court. A remarkably simple 
code of feudal law's consisting of only fifty-one 
articles was formed by Hojo, the executive head 
of the Shogunate, on the 8th of August, in the 
first year of Toiei, in the reign of Emperor Cohori- 
kawa. It is known as the Teiei-Shikimoku, and 
accorded so well with the spirit of feudalism that 

t remained eflbctive until the end of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate (1867). 

The characteristic of this code is its rejection 
of Chinese influence and its adaptation to the 
maintenance and development of a unique Japanese 
feudalism. In the days of the Taiho laws, the 
whole country was under direct government super¬ 
vision ; but during the feudal period only a little 
territory remainea under such control, by far the 
larger part being held as arrifere-flefs. In the 
earlier period, tne children of a family shared 
equally in the inheritance of property, but under 
feudalism the eldest son took precedence. 

4. With the fall of the Kamakura Shogunate 
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(1334) its successor, the Ashikaga, continued to 
enforce the principles of the Teiei-Shikimoku ; but 
the laws were revised from time to time until the 
articles numbered two hundred and ten. The 
Kenhu-Shikimokuy of seventeen articles, was issued 
during the time of the Ashikaga Shogunate ; but 
the affairs of the country became disorderly, and 
neither the law of the court nor the will of the 
Shogunate was executed. Many feudal lords de¬ 
clared their independence ; and some among them 
issued their own regulations or family laws, of 
which those of the 8 hingen, Ouchi, Chosokabe, 
Hojo, and Asakura families remain intact. For 
two hundred years, until the establishment of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate (1603), the country passed 
through what is known as the dark ages, and no 
new laws of permanent value were enacted. 

5 . In the eighth year of Keicho in the reign of 
Emperor (Joyozei (1603), Tokugawa lyeyaau pacified 
the whole country and established his government 
as Shogun in Yedo (now Tokyo). Two hundred 
and sixty-five years of peace followed. The Toku¬ 
gawa family tried to govern the country according 
to already existing customs, and, as far as possible, 
avoided the making of written laws. But, as time 
passed, the number of simple statutes increased, and 
they were codified in what is known as the Kwajo- 
Jixiiten, This code was divided into two parts, 
the first dealing with laws of ceremony, of adminis¬ 
tration, and of personal relations, while the second 
contained the criminal laws. As the criminal law 
comprised a hundred articles, the jxiople of the 
time termed it Tokngawa's Code of the Hundred. 
Secrecy was a governing principle of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate ; these articles, therefore, were not pub¬ 
lished, but privately distributed among feudal 
oliicers for information and guidance. As a result, 
these laws, though of comparatively recent date, 
are not in all points clearly understood. 

6 . The uncertainty concerning these laws of the 
Shogunate is increased by the fact that at the time 
of the Restoration in 1867, when the authority 
which had been exercised by the Shogunate was 
restored to the Imperial House, they were entirely 
inapplicable, being in reality family and not 
national in their nature, and they were, accord¬ 
ingly, completely set aside. During a period of 
some seven hundred years the Imperial House had 
had no real voice in the government, and possessed 
no laws which could at once be enforcea. As a 
temporary measure, certain Chinese laws were 
revived and articles from the Taiho Code were 
revised. Contact wdth Western nations and a 
study of their civilization showed the necessity 
of laws in harmony with the modern world ; and 
in the fifteenth year of Meiji (1882) the criminal 
code was promulgated. This was followed, in the 
twenW-second year (1889), by the proclamation of 
the Constitution, and, in the thirty-third year, 
(19(X)), by the civil code. Auxiliary laws of pro¬ 
cedure have been issued on the models of Western 
nations ; but all these, together with the standard 
codes, recognize and enforce the two fundamental 
principles which from the first have characterized 
Japanese law: the sovereignty of the Imperial 
House and the family system. 

Litkratdrk.—N. Hozumi, Ths Nevf Japanese Civil Code^ 
London, 1904 ; R. Masujima, ‘Modern Japanese Insti¬ 

tutions,’ in TASJ xviii. (1890J; V. Pappalava, />a« Notariat 
in Japan, Qerra. tr., Innsbruck, 1906; J. H. Wig:morc, 
‘ Materials for Study of Private Law in Old Japan,' in TASJ 
XX. [1892]. TAMAKICHI NaKAJIMA. 

LAW (Jewish).—The important signification 
which Judaism from earliest times has attached 
to the law is outwardly indicated by the fact that 
the religious vocabulary of the Jews presents no 
fewer tlian seven synonyms for this conception : 
Ji^q (also huqqah), the most comprehensive expres¬ 


sion for law, the laws of nature being also indicated 
by it, mishpat, '^duth^ mi^vdh, piqqild, tdrdh, and 
the term ddth, which is borrowed from Persian. 

The legal portions of the Pentateuch are : Kx 12 f., ‘20-23, 25- 
31, 34 f.; liV 1-^, 11-26, 27 ; Nu 6-10, ISf., 277“, 28-30, 36 f.; 
Dt 4-27. 

The usual division of the laws into legal, ritual, 
and moral i.s not supported by the sources ; such a 
distinction is nowhere expressed, nor can such a 
division be made with regard to their contents. 
On the contrary, one and the same law is often 
both legal and moral— e.g.y the numerous social 
laws ; and just as often the basis adduced for the 
legal and ritual laws elevates them to moral laws. 

An outward distinction is impossible because all 
laws without distinction are regarded as divine 
commands. All commands are of divine origin, 
since Ood represents law and morality in idea. 
This conception is the constant element in Jewish 
religion at all stages of its evolution, which we 
can still partly trace in the original documents. 
However much law may have varied in its conno¬ 
tation at different times, it was always regarded as 
an expression of the divine will ; and he who jiro- 
fessed to belong to the Jewish community must 
not only acknowledge the one (lod, but also con¬ 
form to all His laws unconditionally. Disobedience 
to the commands of G(h1 was equal to heresy, just 
like idolatry and superstition, and was described 
as ‘ profanation of the divine name.’ Judaism was 
from the beginning more a religion of doing than 
of believing, and, therefore, it has laid the main 
emphasis on the legal rather than on the mystical 
element. The constitution of Judaism, accordingly, 
is not a number of articles of belief, but ten com¬ 
mandments ; and the revelation at Sinni is repre¬ 
sented not as a communication of secret doctrines, 
but as a proclamation of the divine will; Moses is 
not a metapliysician, but a lawgiver. 

The Pentateuch, as we have it to-day, does not 
present one uniform system of legislation, but a 
composite body of laws from several sources of very 
different times; and, in sj)ite of all their work, 
critics have not entirely succeeded in assigning the 
single laws to a particular source or even to a par¬ 
ticular time. The oldest laws (esp. Ex 21-23) 
exhibit a considerable degree of harmony with the 
old Babylonian Cotie of Hammurabi, but a depen¬ 
dence of the one on the other must not be assumed. 
In comparing the two sy.stems of law, apart from 
the great progress in single laws, we are struck by 
a difference in principle, viz. the intimate union of 
law and morality which characterizes Jewisli legis¬ 
lation (cf. e.q. Ex 22 ^'^ 23^- and esp. Dt, e.g. 
516 15»-^^ 24i»). 

The discourses of the prophets from the middle 
of the 8th cent, onwards already presnjipose a law, 
which they recognize as binding and whose non- 
fulfilment they censure. Frequently, however, 
they polemize against the law ; they declare the 
whole system of worship worthless and even hated 
of God, when the nation does not practise justice 
and morality. But the elevated moral exhortation 
of the prophets was little understood and still less 
followed. It was too abstract to exercise a decisive 
influence on the life of the people. It had first to 
be made practicable in a social legislation, adapted 
to different cases and circumstances, and trans¬ 
formed into a rule of conduct for the individual. 
In this way Deuteronomy took its rise ; it is a 
product of the prophetic teaching, and places social 
justice at the heart of religion, vvhile it restricts 
the sphere of worship to a great extent, and, in ])ar- 
ticular, recognizes only one place of worship. After 
the return from the Exile and the building of the 
second Temple, the order of worship in all its 
details was appointed in the ‘ Priests’ Code,’ al¬ 
though its constituent parts are, it is true, of an 
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earlier date. The different law-books were now 
combined into one book along with the traditions 
of primeval history and the nistory of the nation 
which also originated at different periods (up to the 
death of Moses). Moses was regarded as the author 
of this book, every word of which was supposed tc 
be inspired, and was designated by the name tdrdh. 
‘teaching.' Belief in its divine origin and recog¬ 
nition of its whole contents became the basis of 
Judaism under Ezra. This book was by no means 
a law-book ,* half of its contents were of the nature 
of narrative, so that it appealed to the understand 
ing and imagination as much as to the will ; and it 
was those narrative portions that had the greatest 
influence on the religious education of the people. 
The LXX made a great arul most momentous 
error when, for want of an exactly corresponding 
(Jreek expression, they translated tdrdh by rojuos 
(‘law'), giving rise to an utterly false conception 
of the nature of Judaism, and making possible, at 
a later <lat(;, the historically im])ortant attacjk of 
f he Pauline let (ers u]a:)n the l>aw. The fact that 
the Jews regarded the book as ‘teaching’ is indi¬ 
cated by the Aramaic translation 'draithd, which 
can mean only ‘ teacliing’ and never ‘law.’ This 
is especially shown by tlie Avide-spread demand of 
learning and teaching of the Torah, and by the 
fact that the occupation of the intellect with it was 
regarded as the loftiestand most delightful of tasks. 

A classical proof of this is afforded in Ps 119, which, 
following the succession of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, presents in 22 times 8 versos an endless 
variation on the same theme : the Torah is the 
chief good, chief hajminess, pleasure, entertain¬ 
ment, and comfort. The law was only the frame¬ 
work upon Avhich the pure monotheism, Avliich 
forms the subst ance of the Jewish teaching, could 
establish its(‘If, work itself up, and become the 
religdon of the j)eopIe. 

Simultaneously with the elevation of the Torah 
to be tlie religious book of the community, the 
synagogue was established with the reading, trans¬ 
lation, and explanation of the Torah as its first 
object. As soon as it was introduced, the Torah, 
like every other law-book, required explanation by 
experts, and the sdf'rhn, ‘scribes’ (from safer, 

‘ book ’), became the religious authorities in Juda¬ 
ism from that time onwards. The exposition.s of 
the Torah laid down in tlieir lectures soon became 
miite as binding as the written teaching; and thus 
there was developed an oral teaching, which did 
not, however, interfere with the validity of the 
Torah, being at first only an application of it. 
But it soon went beyond the written teaching, 
and, in particular, it Avas supposed to create a 
‘ hedge round the teaching,’ on the one hand to 
preserve the essentials of the religion from corrup¬ 
tion and evaporation, and on the other hand to 
secure the observance of the religious laws by 
means of provisions, sometimes lightening, some¬ 
times increasing, their burden. The oraljeaching 
varied with the custom and common laAV of each 
period, adapted the Avritten Avord to the changed 
outAvard circumstances ami neAv views, and even 
directly created new provisions, Avhich could not 
oossibly have been foreseen in the Torah. Thus, 
or instance, the whole synagogue service with its 
order of prayer was gradually" introduced by the 
scribes, and at a later date, in the Hellenistic 
period, feasts like PQrim and yanukka were 
introduced and made religiously binding. The 
collision of Judaism with Greek civilization raised 
a very difficult problem for the scribes ; and, if the 
victorious elevation of the Hosmoneeans saved 
Judaism from the danger of the moment, the 
newly founded Jewish State nevertheless had, 
from the necessity of the case, to come forAvard 
in opposition to the scribes, who wished to regard 


Judaism as merely a religious community. Thus 
arose the parties of the Pliarisees and the Saddu- 
cees. Tlie former, led by the scribes, were the 
representatives of the religious principle and 
emphasized the value and necessity of the oral 
teaching in addition to the lorah. Ihe latter, 
worldly-minded throughout, wished to recognize 
the Torah alone. The ISadducees, accoidingly, luke* 
warm in their attitude toAvards religious matters, 
exerted their influence toAvards petrifying religion, 
Avhile the pious Pharisees sought its progress and 
development. Under the compulsion of this con¬ 
test, the Pharisees extended the oral teaching 
more and more and had to find a basis for it, and, 
in particuhar, to proAm its agreement Avith the 
Torah. About the last century before Cbrist an 
attempt Avas made by Hillel and Shammai to fix 
the oral teacliing in Avriting ; this had previously 
been avmidcd, partly to preserve intact the authority 
of tlie Torah as tlie only A^alid religious document, 
and partly to leave the tradition free and flowing. 
Here, too, it is incorrect and one-sided t^ speak of 
an oral ‘laAv.’ For from the very beginiimg the 
oral no less than the Avrittcn teaching contained 
narrative, instructive, and edifying j)ortions as 
Avell as the legal elements ; the legal portion avjis 
dcHignated Ibliakha, the narrative Haggada. 
JcAvish thought, feelings, and hopes Avere laid down 
in the proverbs, parables, and stories of the Hag¬ 
gada, Avhich for this reason is just as important a 
source for the customs and religit)us vieAvs of the 
JeAvs as the Halakha. The Hahlkha, t.e. the re¬ 
ligious norm, Avas in the different schools subjected 
to great differences of opinion, Avhich the scribes 
sought to clear up in public discussions. A defi¬ 
nite system of logical and exegetical principles 
gradually formed, according to Avliich the lldlaKha 
Avas derived from the Avritten text. The Avidcr the 
circle Avithin Avhich the life of the deAvs moved, 
and the Avider their circle of knoAvledge and opin¬ 
ions became, the more the sphere of the Hdlakha 
had to bo extended. It embraces temple rites and 
synagogue Avorship, land laws, civil and criminal 
laAv, poor laAvs, laws regarding marriage, laws 
about foods, and laws of health. 

The oral laAv, Avhich now gradually became written 
laAv, also recognized the existence and necessity of 
an unAvritten laAV, controlling matters left to the 
moral feeling of the individual—the finer demands 
of morality Avhich did not admit of formulation 
and classification. The uiiAvritten law was de¬ 
signated cidbhdr ham-mdsur lal-lebh, ‘ something 
wfiich is left to the heart.’ This conception Avas 
a healthy counterpoise to the ever-increasing ten¬ 
dency to determine beforehand the proper course 
of action in all circumstances by means of a law. 

On the other hand, it filled up the deficiencies and 
gaps that are a necessary feature of every Avritten 
law. It is thus entirely misleading to speak of 
the Jewish religion as })urely legal in character. 
The designation din, ‘ laAv,’ for the individual pro¬ 
visions applies exclusively to those religious duties 
which deal with definite actions that can be judici¬ 
ally formulated—what is prohibited or allowed. 
The din demands nothing but obedience; the 
dCihhCir ham-mdsur lal-Uhh, on the other hand, 
appeals to the moial feeling, and thus recognizes 
morality as a necessary supplement to the laAv. 
The Ilillakha gives numerous instances in Avhich 
the individual cannot be punished according to 
law, but is guilty in the eyes of the laAv of God. 

In the midst of the Avork of recording the oral 
laAv there took place the great catastrophe which 
in A.D. 70 destroyed the State and the Temple of 
the JeAvs. The result of the dispersion of the 
JcAA's Avas that, since its external unity had ceased, 
Judaism anxiously sought to preserve its inner 
unity in laAv and custom. While up to this time 
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the object of all additions to and bunlens on the 
law was to preserve the teaching of Judaism in¬ 
tact, the law now had the further task of pre¬ 
serving the very existence of the Jews as a people 
at all. The study of the law was now regarded 
as the highest religious duty and an equally valu¬ 
able, in fa<;t a more valuable, substitute for the 
earlier sacrifice. If the traditions of the Ilaggada 
played an important part in the consciousness of 
the people, the Halakmi was the chief occupation 
of the high schools in Palestine. They carefully 
sought not only to fix all the single provisions, but 
in particular to preserve all those laws and customs 
which by force of circumstances had for a time— 
they hoped only for a time—fallen into disuse. 
’Al^iba ten Joseph {q.v.), who died as a martyr 
after the fatal issue of the rising of Bar Kokhba 
(A.D. 134), brought the recording of the oral teach¬ 
ing to a temporary end. He sought to arrange 
the immense amount of material from two points 
of view : according to the matter in the form of a 
book of law {MishnCi) and according to Bible verses 
in the form of a running commentary to the legal 
books of the Torah [Michdsh). After his death 
his pupils tried with all possible speed to close the 
record finally, so that the tradition might not be 
lost by the violent death of other scholars. ' Akiha's 
Mishna formed the basis on which his iiupil It. 
M6’ir further improved, and after his (lentil K. 
YehOda, the patriarch (fc. 2U0), closed, the record, 
and created the Mishna as a generally lecanviul 
book of law. Soon after, the Midrrishim, which 
in their main contents went back to ‘ Al>ibaand his 
contemporaries, 'were completed. 

Thoir names (with the cxf'eption of a few which are preserved 
only in fratrnipnts) arc M^khutd (on Exodus), Si/rd (on Jicviti- 
CU8), and (on Numbers and Deuteronomy). These Midra- 
shim have not, however, been any more officially rc('o^’-nizod 
than the collection of traditions which tias been preserve<l to us 
under the name of Tdneftd. In attitude and aim the Tbsrft.a is 
similar to the Mishna, but It orij^inated in other schotds and 
had accepted many traditions w'hich are wantin^f or rejected in 
the latter. It is, therefore, a priceless source for the scientific 
investif^ation of the Ilfilfikhd. The Mishna and the T68efta 
are divided into six portions: (1) syna^rngue worship and agri¬ 
culture ; (2) sabbath and feast days ; (;i) law of marriage ; (4) 
civil and criminal law ; (6) temple rites; and (6) laws of purity. 

The completed Mishna, which was composed in 
the Hebrew language, was taken by Rfibli and 
Samuel to Babylon, and taught and explained in 
the institutions of learning founded by them there. 
The Palestinian schools also sought to explain the 
Mishnii, which, owing to its condensed method 
of expression, w^as often difficult to understand. 
These explanations in the Aramaic tongue, which 
are callecl G^vmrd, and which have been written 
down and collected, furnish more than a bare 
commentary to the Mishna. In their outward 
form they are records of the discussions which 
took place in the schools during three centuries, 
and they preserve these in all their original 
vividness. In their contents, particularly in the 
Haggadic portions, they are a repertory of every- 
tliing that the most distinguished representatives 
of Judaism during the period spoke, tnought, felt, 
experienced, and knew. While the explanation 
of the Mishna was not finished in Palestine, the 
Babylonian G«mara was completed about A.D. 500. 
The Mishna and the G®maia together were called 
the Talmud. Of the two Talmuds, the Babylonian 
became in practice the only authoritative one; 
the Palestinian (inc^orrectly called the Jerusalem 
Talmud) was not recognized, and was always much 
less studied. 

The Talmud as a whole is not, strictly speaking, 
a law-book like the Mishna ; it places tlie opposite 
opinions with their reasons beside each other and 
often leaves the debated question undecided. In 
spite of that, it brought Jewish law to a fixed 
system, and thus lent to Judaism the necessary 
inner unity. By means of it Judaism was re¬ 


moulded into the homogeneous mass which it 
presented during the w’hole of the Middle Ages. 
The Talmud allows a sphere of action to the free¬ 
dom of thought altogether out of proportion to 
that which is granted to the freedom of will or 
action. It does not demand blind obedience to the 
law, but would recognize os valid only what is 
rationally deduced from the word of IScripture, 
and asks time and again in regard even to Biblical 
commands: Why has the Torah so ordered? It 
then adduces a logical or moral reason. Only in 
the case of very few laws, for which a rational ex¬ 
planation could not be found {c.g,, the red heifer 
[Nu 19]), is the authoritative command of God 
adduced as the ground of obligation. 

The Jewish law, as it found its final expression 
in the Talmud, has often heen rejuesented as 
an unbcarahle idiis designation, however, 

which is phiy(^d upon as early as Siiach, indi¬ 
cates only the iinincssion whnh the law made 
on non-Jews, and not tlu' emotions with which 
the people th(‘msclvcs r(‘garded it. d'ho Jew ever 
found joy ami satisfactiem in (lu! fullilnient of it, 
and coiiKMl for it the sjiccial expression ^ini/idh ^cl 
‘joy in the coninuindTinait.’ 

The roco|j^nizcd botiofiiction on od aHions of fiilfillinfj all the 
more iin])<)rtaiit rt litooofi ]>r(>v'isionfl ran as follows : ‘ Trained be 
tiiou, U (b.)d, who lia.st Hanctilled ua by llty coininandnients’ ; 
and in the (laily evening: prayer tiiey said : ‘ We rejoice in the 
words of tliy D'achin^:^ and the words of thy coiuinandinenla 
now and evoruiore, for they are our life and the length of our 
da^ 8.’ 

It was not freedom from the law, but freedom in 
the law, that was the religitnis ideal of the Jews, 
'riicy felt themselves morally free simply through 
the fact that they subjected themselves joyfully 
to the law, and recognized that it must Ixi obeyed 
even when it w'as not tluire. The })atriarchs they 
regarded as espe<hally virtuous because they had 
kept the law even before it was given. It was not 
Kant, therefore, who was the iirst to teach the 
autonomy of morality. In one place we are told 
that ho who keeps the coinmaiulinents stands as 
high in God’s sight as if he Inul produced them 
out of himself {v.i. F. Perles, ‘ Die Autonomie dor 
Sittlichkeit im jud. Schrifttum,’ in Festschrift fur 
Hermann Cohen, Berlin, 1912, pp. 103-108). 

It is true that the frequent use of petty casuistry, 
and especially the forced exegesis of the Talmud, 
repels us, but the Talmud ought not to be judgecl 
in this light alone. Emj)hasiB should be laid on 
the fact that the morality of the Jews did not 
degenerate under its control, but rather became 
more rigorous. For the casuistry had almost 
always the tendency to make the law more exact¬ 
ing, and did not, as a rule, deal with moral so 
much as with legal and ritual questions, while 
morality was often appealed to as a supplement 
to the law. On tlio other hand, it was important 
that certain moral requirements, such as care for 
the poor, the sick, and unburied dead, and even 
kindness to animals, were made laws in the 
Talmud. It is often alleged that all the laws aim 
at the well-being of the individual and of society, 
but it is (luite as frequently emphasized that only 
the unselfish fulfilment of tlie law has moral value, 
and that the ennobling of humanity is the highest 
aim. Specially peculiar to the Judaism of tlie 
Talmud is the conception of the qiddush hash-shhn, 
‘ hallowing of the divine name,’ according to which 
every Jew ought to witness for God by an 
exemplary life, and contribute towards His recog¬ 
nition among men. 

In spite of the fact that the divine legislation as 
a whole was regarded as eternal and unchangeable, 
in individual cases the temporary suspension and 
even the annulling of a law was recognized as 
justifiable and necessary. Sufficient ground for 
putting aside even Biblical commands was found 
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by the lawyers not only in danger to life or irn- 
possibility of carrying out the law owing to a vis 
major, but also in intolerable inconvenience to the 
community, danger to the existence or repute of 
the religion, and collision with the laws of the 
State. The ‘dignity of man’ is also repeatedly 
given as a reason for temporary suspension of a 
law. 

When it was completed, the Talmud was adopted 
as the only authority in matters of religious Jaw, 
and became, like the Mishna 300 years previously, 
the subject of study and exposition. Since it was 
not, of course, a law-book in the strict sense of the 
term, definite rules had to be laid down for judg¬ 
ing in cases where the Talmud presented undis- 
solved diflerences of opinion. Tlie need of 
codifying the extensive contents of the Talmud 
came more and more to the front. When the 
Karaites {q.v.) rejected the whole Talmud, and, 
in fact, the oral teaching altogether, and recog¬ 
nized the Torah alone as binding in matters of 
religious law, a code had to be formed which set 
forth plainly what was to bo regarded as law in 
the Talmud and what only as individual opinion. 
Hence arose, from the 8tn to the 9th cent., the 
so-called HdldkhOth G^ddluth, compendium of the 
Talmud, which in outward form follows the 
MishnU, but attempts to make a better arrange¬ 
ment of the material according to subjects. This 
work, which originated from the G®dntm, the 
heads of the Babylonian schools of the time, did 
not obtain such an extensive circulation as tlie 
HdldkhCth of Isaac al-Fasi, which was composed 
two centuries later. Al-Fasi makes use of the 
Palestinian Talmud also to decide questions of 
religious law, and is much more independent than 
the G®^>nlm in laying down general rules, as well 
as in using them to obtain concrete results from 
the discussions of the Talmud. The most original 
and important code of Rabbinic Judaism is the 
Mishnm T6rdh of MosSes Maimonides. Absolutely 
abandoning the dialectics and the order of the 
materials of the Talmud, he gives a strictly 
systematic exposition of the laws and the teaching 
of Judaism in fourteen books. In opposition to 
all his predecessors, he specifies neither his sources 
nor opposed opinions, and gives no reasons for his 
own aecisions. On this account his work was very 
sharply attacked from many sides, although his 
opponents could not free themselves from his 
influence. After him the first work to obtain 
far-reaching influence was the 'J^ur of Jacob ben 
Asher of the 14th cent., who, in fact, used 
Maimonides as his model, but produced a new 
and unique book of law, stating and discussing 
the contradictory opinions of the authorities after 
the Talmud. This work remained the undisputed 
authority for more than two centuries. It was 
only after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
and Portugal that the need for a new code more 
suited to the changed conditions made itself felt. 

To meet this need Joseph Qaro produced the 
Shulhdn "Arukh, basing his work on the but 
also consulting the rest of its predecessors, Joseph 
Qaro often proceeds very independently in his 
code, and his work on this account met with 
energetic opposition before it was generally 
accepted. The Polish Talmudists especially 
opposed it, one of whom, Moses Isserles, provided 
it with continuous glosses, which were then 
rinted along with the work. A century later, 
owever, the Shulfuln 'Arukh was the only 
authoritative code of Rabbinic Judaism, and it 
has remained so amon^ the orthodox Jews to the 
present day. It had, m fact, contributed largely 
to the consolidation of Judaism, and was at the 
time of its production, when the Jewish com¬ 
munion threatened to break up, a historical 


necessity. Gradually, however, it became more 
and more a hindrance to free religious develop¬ 
ment, and, on the whole, its influence upon the 
culture, particularly of the Jews of eastern Iturope, 
has been unfavourable. The efl’orts of the last 
century, therefore, towards the culture and re¬ 
form of Judaism have aimed at destroying the 
unrivalled authority of this work. 

LiTBRATcai.— JE, artt. ‘Abrogation of I^awi,’ 1.181; ‘Accom¬ 
modation of the Law,' i. 161; ‘ Authority, Itabbinical,’ ii. 387; 
‘Conflict of Laws,' iv. 224 ; ' Law, Civil,’ viL 633 ; ‘ l^aw. Codifi¬ 
cation of,’vii. 635 ; ‘OralLaw,’ ix. 423 ; ‘Talmudic Law,’xil. 83: 
E. Schiirer, GJV^ li. 645-679, 'Life under the Law,’ and 
against him I. Abrahams, in JQR xl. (1898-99J 626-642 ; W. 
Bonsset, Die Religion det t/iidenturns irn AT* Zeitalter^, 
Berlin, 1906, pp. 136-163, and against him F. Perles, BousaeVg 
Religion de* Judentuma . . . Icritiach unterrucht, do. 1903, 
pasaxm ; R. T. Herford, Pharisainn, its Aim and its Method, 
London, 1912, passim ; S. Schechter, Some Aspects of 
Rabbinic Theology, do. 1909, p. 116 ff. 

Felix Pkrlks. 

LAW (Muhammadan).—I. 1STRODUCTION .— 
I. Muslim canon law (shariah or shar*) and the 
sacred texts: Qur’an and tradition.—A Muslim 
is bound by religious regulations not only in the 
performance of his daily ritual iirayers, the fast, 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and otlier religious acts, 
but also in the contraction and dissolution of 
his marriage, in commercial contracts, and, indeed, 
in all events of any importance in his domestic 
and social life. All these religious regulations 
form together a code of law which in Arabic is 
called tlie shari'ah or shar, lit. ‘the way’ (viz. 
that whicli faithful Muslims must follow accord¬ 
ing to Allah’s will). Muslims believe that the 
regulations of this code depend not on human 
judgment, but entirely on Allah’s inscrutable will. 
Originally the only sources from which the know¬ 
ledge of Allah’s law could be gained were the 
Qur’an and the sunnah. 

The Qur’an contains few regulations of a legis¬ 
lative character. It is true that in certain verses 
instructions are given as to how a Muslim must 
generally distinguish himself from an unbeliever, as 
to his chief duties, and some sins wliich he must 
especially avoid ; but these regulations do not form 
a complete system. From the beginning Muham¬ 
mad’s sunnah^ was an indispensable supplement to 
the regulations of the Qur’an. In the Qur’an, e.q., 
it is enjoined that a Muslim must perform his ^ahlt 
{i.e. the daily ritual prayer, which consists princi- 

{ )ally of prai.se of Allali, prostration, etc.), but not 
low he must fulfil this religious duty. In such a 
case Muhammad’s sunyiah gave an explanation 
of the Qur’an. All Muslims have always per¬ 
formed the salat in the same way as the Prophet 
had done before them, for Muhammad’s position 
as a preacher of the new religion and as the head 
of the Muslim community entailed that his fol¬ 
lowers should observe not only the regulations 
which he gave as Allah’s will in the form of the 
Qur’an, but also his personal commands and 
example. 

After the death of Muhammad the traditions 
concerning the deeds and sayings of the Prophet 
and his companions, as well as the Qur’an, were 
held in great respect; and the sunnah of these 
was an example worthy of following for the later 
Muslims, at least in so far as the Prophet had 
approved either implicitly or expressly of their 
acts or sayings. A tradition is called in Arabic 
hadith, which commonly means ‘story,’ ‘communi¬ 
cation’ ; in a special sense ‘ the h/idith' means the 
whole sacred tradition. 

1 The word sunnah is often wrongly taken to mean ‘ tradition' 
(viz. regarding the deeds and sayinge of the Prophet), but it 
really means the method of behaviour which is generally fol¬ 
lowed : the sunnah of a person means the ordinary line of 
conduct of the person, and the sunnah of a people means the 
manners and customs of the people. Of. 0. Snouck Hurgronje, 
‘Le Droit musulman,’ in RHR xxxvli. [1898] fiff.; I. Qoldzihtr, 
Muham. Studien, Halle, 1889-90, ii. Iff., 11 ff. 
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Originally the oral traditions were handed on from one 
generation to another. Many undertook long journeys in order 
to visit celebrated teachers of tradition in different lands and 
places, and to hear them relate their traditions. Besides the 
text {main) of a tradition, the names of the persons who had 
handed it on, from the latest narrator to the Prophet, were 
accurately learned by heart. The trustworthiness of these 
teachers was the guarantee for the correctness of their nar¬ 
rative, and therefore the portion of the tradition containing 
the names of the teachers was called the imad or sanad, i.e. 

* the support ’ (viz. for the credibility of the traditions). Still, 
many of the Muslim traditions concerning Muhammad’s 
are deliberately invented ; on this point a historical and critical 
examination leaves no possibility of doubt. Decisions w’ere 
ascribed to the Prophet on questions of all kinds which did not 
become important to Muslims till long after his death. More¬ 
over, there are in currency numerous contradictory traditions. 
Apparently each party attributed to the Prophet just what they 
held to be the true conception. In the first century of Isl&m 
there was serious controversy as to the trustworthiness of many 
traditions. Every one knew that there were many true and 
untrue traditions as to the sunnah of the Prophet, and the 
opposing teachers of tradition accused each other of lying. 
But, when the ritual, the doctrine, and the most important 
social and political institutions had become definitely fixed, 
agreement was reached in wide-spread circles as to the trust¬ 
worthiness of most traditions. When a tradition could not be 
brought into harmony with the generally current conceptions, 
it was regarded as false. Moreover, many suo'essful attempts 
were made to hannonize contradictory traditions with the 
prevailing conceptions, by means of ingeniously discovered 
explanations. 

Although there is no official and exclusively authoritative 
collection of Muslim traditions, there are six collections com¬ 
monly rec.ognized in the orthodox world, viz. the ‘six books' 
or the ‘six ^ahlhs,' i.e. the six ‘sound’ or ‘authentic’ collec¬ 
tions. Two of these—the collection of traditions of al-Bukhari 
(t A.n. 266 = a.d. 870) and thatof Muslim (+ a.h. 201 = a.p. 87.''>)— 
are held in great honour bv ort hodox Muslims. The other four 
are those of Abu Diwud, al-Tirinidhi, al-NuHa i, and Ihn Majah. 

The Shi ites do not reject the authority of Muliammad’s 
eunnah, but differ in opinion from tlie orthorlox Muslims as 
to the trustworthiness of many tnwlitions relating to it. They 
have their own collections of traditions.i 

2. The fiqh and the fiqh-schools.—By the 'Urn 
al-fiqh {‘science of the Jiqh') is meant the .science 
of the regulations contained in tlio sacred te.xts. 
It was not enough to know only the literal con¬ 
tents of the Qur’rin and the traditions ; it was also 
necessary to know in what sense the^ e texts were to 
be understood, and how the commands and prohibi¬ 
tions which they contained were to be ap})lied in 
ditierent circumstances. The scholars who occupied 
themselves with this study of the fiqh (the faq'ihs) 
have given an extraordinary extension to the orig¬ 
inal meaning of the regulations of the Qur’an and 
of the traditions. They could find answers in tlie 
sacred t(‘xts to all possilile questions of the law, 
and in tins way the study of the fiqh has producc(i 
a vast sy.stem of legal casuistry worked out in 
every del ail. 

Since the opinion.s of scholars as regards the rules 
to he deduced from the Qur’an and the traditions 
disagreed in many respects, there grow up in a 
short time ditierent yiV^A-schools, eacli having its 
own views as to questions of detail. Such a school 
was called jnddnhab (‘party’). There were at 
first a great many of these schools ; each faqih 
of any importance had his own rnadhhab. 

The rise, development, and ultimate fate of the 
different madhhabs were dependent to a great ex¬ 
tent on accidental circumstances; and the favour 
of the Government often had a special influence 
on their reputation. If the judges and magis¬ 
trates in a Muslim land were cho.sen by preference 
from among the followers of a particular madhhaby 
many people joined that /f( 7 A-school, until change 
in the Government exercised fresh influence 
in an opposite direction. In the course of time 
most of the old schools lost their signiticance, 

1 See further I. Goldziher, ‘ tJber die Entwicklung des Ijiadith,' 
In M}{ham. Stud. li. 1-274, al 80 ‘Neue Materialen zrur Litteratur 
de8 ilberlieferungswesens beiden Muhammedanern,’in ZDMG 
1. [1896J 405-60(5, and ‘ Beitrage zur Littrraturgesoh, der Shi'a 
und der sunnitischen Bolemik,’ in SWA W, phil.-hist. Kl.,1874; 
W. Margais, Le Taqrlb de En-Nawawl traduU et annoU, Paris, 
1901 ; E. Salisbury, ‘ Contributions from Original Source# to the 
Knowledge of Muslim Traditions,’in JAOS, 1862, pp. 60-142; 
A. Snrenger, ‘ Uber das Traditionswesen bei den Arabern,’ in 
ZDMG X. [1866] 1-17 ; art. ‘ I,Iadith ’ in El iL 


until they finally had no followers at all. Only 
the four schools of Aha Hanifah (t A.H. 150 = 
A.D. 767), Malik ihn Anas (fA.H. 179 = A,D. 795), 
al-Shafi'i (t A.H. 204 = A.D. 820), and Ihn yanbal 
(fA.H. 241 = A.D. 855) have retained adherents in 
the orthodox Muslim world down to the present 
day. 

One of the extinct •chools i# that of DAwud Ibn 'AH ft a.h. 270 
“A.u, 883), the Zdhirxyah, i.e. the party which prided iUelf on 
holding to the ‘outward sense ’ (^d/iir) of the text.l Nawawi, 
an Arabic writer of the 7th cent, a.ii., mentions six fiqh- 
scliools hold in reimte in his time,2 two of which were the 
^dhiriyah and the school of Sufy&n al-Thawri (f a.h. 161 « 
A.D. 777); hut the formerly famous school of al-Awza'i (t a.h. 
167 — A.D. 773) in Syria was by that time extinct. It is true that 
the value of the system of al-Awzd'i was not lota than that of 
otherj/tadA/ia6A, hut, since it# adherents lived In more or lesa 
remote places, far from the great caravan road# and from the 
route of the pilgrims going to Mecca, their opinions on the 
fiqh graduallv passed out of consideration.3 The rnadhhab 
of Jarir al-Tabari (the Jarirdyah), more famous os a chronicler 
(t A.H. 3I0»a.d. 922), had at that time alto disappeared. 

A# to the Jh^A-schoolt which itill exist the following points 
may be noted. 

(1) The school of Abu ^anifah owed its great influence In 
later centuries es])ecially to (he Turkish Osman Sultans, who 
in the 16th cent, obtaineti authority over so important a part of 
theorthodox Muslims, From the beginning this dynasty showed 
exceptional preference for tlie panifitic system^ and this rnadh- 
hab 18 still dominant in Turkey and in all lands in which Turkish 
Influence is felt It has also spread In Central Asia (Turkestan, 
Bukhara, Samarkand) and in Hindustan, so far as the popula¬ 
tion there has accepted Islim as the result of the former Muslim 
invasions. 

(2) The school of al-8hiifl'i was based specially on the authority 
and influence of the ‘Abblisld Khalifs. The Shafi'ites had ob¬ 
tained a considenvhlo supremacy in the centre of the Muslim 
lands in the Middle Ages, and their reputation still continued 
to increase until, in the I6th cent., the Ilanlfltio school came to 
the front under Turkish influence. Even afier this time the 
ShAft'itic school continued to posses# many adherents, oven in 
Syria, Egypt, and West Arabia, in which lands the l,lanifltlc 
school only was accepted as the official one in public matters ; 
e.g., the judges and ru’ing personages who were sent from 
Turkey to these lands were all Hanilitic, hut the original popula¬ 
tion still continued to order its religious and domestic life accord¬ 
ing to the regulations of the Shafi'itio school, and the study of 
the Shifl’itic fiqh-hookt continued to flourish. The Whafi’itic 
school is also dominant in the Straits Settlements, the Malay 
border districts of Siam, and the whole Indian Archipelago, 
as well tts in ( he coast districts of Hindustan (Malal>arana Coro¬ 
mandel), on the Persian Gulf, and in South Arabia (especially In 
Ila(jraniaut). In German East Africa it is the most Important; 
only a minority of the Muslim population there belong to the 
heretical Ihdtjites. Followers of the Shifl'itici school are also 
to he found in Daghestan, and in some parts of Central Asia.* 

(3) The school of Malik ihn Anas nourished originally at 
Medina. Later on, it spread over the whole of the west of 
Islam, not only in the north-west of Africa (Tunis, Algiers, 
Morocco, formerly also in Spain), but over the whole of Africa, 
so far as it gradually accepted Islkm. Even in Egypt the 
M&likitic school hae many adherents. It has the same position 
in Upper Egypt as the Shairitic has in Lower I'-gypl. 

(4) 'The school of Ihn Hanbal has always been the least im¬ 
portant; it has never had many adherents, and will probably 
completely disappear in time, like so many other yl^/i-schools. 
At present I^Ianhalites are found In Central Arabia, in the 
interior of Oman, and on the Persian Gulf. Besides this, the 
followers of this school are found sporadic-ally in HaghdSd, in 
some towns of Central Asia, and in some districts (among others, 
in Syria) which do not lie on the great trade-routes. It is worthy 
of notice that the Wahhihites, who are generally considered 
heretics, ^>refer to be taken for ^lanbalites ; they often appeal 
to Ibn Taimiyah in order to defend their particular conceptions, 
which are in conflict with the requirements of modern life 
generally obtaining In the orthodox Muslim world. This 
scholar, though in many respects quite Independent, belonged 
to the yanbalite school.® 

The dill'erences of opinion between the fiqh- 
schools did not turn on fundamental points. It 
lias been alleged, indeed, that AbQ yanifali tried 
by preference to establish the rules of the fiqh in 
agreement with his own opinions on morality and 
justice, while other faqxhs (especially Dftwud ibn 
'Ali and Ibn ^anbal) kept strictly to the letter of 
the sacred texts. An unprejudiced comparison of 

I For this school cf. I. Goldziher, T>ie ^dhiriten, ihr Lehr- 
iystem und ihre Ge.^chichte, Leipzig, 1884, 

^Cf. Biograpfiical Dicticniary of Illuatrioua Men, by el-Naw- 
awiy ed. F. Wustonfeld, Gottingen, 1842-47, p. 288. 

3 Cf. Muqaddani, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1870, p. 144. 

* As to Bhafi'itic Muslims in South Africa see, among others, 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, The Hague, 1888-89, ii, 296ff. 

® Of. I. Goldziher, in ZDMG lii. [1898] 156-100 ; and D. B. Mac¬ 
donald, Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence, and 
Constitutional Theory, London, 1903, p. 278 ff. 
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—- . H.af Fuiulaniental departures from the doctrine of the 

the various systems of fiqh sl.ows however u fi are not found even among the 

this view is exaggerated, and Sl.i'ites and other heretical sects. Although each 

Muslim scholars followed verv much tl e saine its own doctrine m matters of 

methods of estahlishing the M.rules Uillerence this dillers in many points fioin the 

of opinion existed only on qiiestions of •'opinions of the orthodox schools, the points of 

Even the controversy between the earlier sc io ars generally limited to the same kind 

on the question whether the qiyas was ® of details as those on which even the four orthodox 

raised no serious deep-seated dilfereMe o' oP"' Ia-scIiooIs diller. The controversy which pro- 
Qiya, means literally ‘ measuring off. Wh. t was heretical parties in Islam was not con- 

intende.1 wasreasoning hyanalogy-thea .pi cation due ^^ther wdli questions of 

lations winch in the (^uran cerne fn v.]) and with the political 

. with reference I he^hi.thji./u^ hi'the head of the Muslim 

community as the direct successor of the 1 ropliet 
Orginaify each faqih of any importance could 
conshler himself qiialilied to deduce the from 
the Quran anti tradition, but alter the rise of the 
;?yA-Hel)ool8 independent criticism of the sacred tex ts 
L^radiially ceased, and it became more and more 
usual to join the madhhab wliich was locally re- 

co<mized as authoritative. 

N'evertheiess, for a lorifc time some very harped/df/l/is main¬ 
tained their own judgement on matters of p^/Zi. In the 3rd 
cent, there arose some more or less imiepemieiit inadhhabu \ 
and several scholars, thoujfh they a.ssumatcd (iiemselves in 
general with the opinions of an already estahlished school, still 
con.sidered themselves qiialitleil to dejiart in some jioints of 


to .similar ca.ses of regulations c 

or in the tradition were given only with reference 

to special circumstances. . , , 

An*xample ot qiyds is the following A •" 

in the qnr'an fii. 276-i:79, iii. 12.5, iv. 159, xxx. 88 ). as well as m 
tradition, to make himself indebted for nVai s.e. not only UHur.> , 
but every demand of interest. In the traditions in ‘ ® 

prohibition of the (^nr’in is explained in '"oro deUi , is 

forbidden only if a Muslim carries on a busine.ss w-ith gold, silver, 
and some kinds of merchandise wdiich were formerly the usual 
ohject.s of trade in Arabia, ^oiwe ffU/ihs thought that it was 
right to hold strictly to th* letter of these tradipons: riOd, 
they said, ‘is forbidden only to any one engaged m the trades 
expressly mentioned in these sacred texts ; for, if the demanding 
of interest wa.s not permitted in ot/ier cases as well, this would 
ha\e been clearly expressed.’ Others thought that here the 
<j\y(fs (arialo^\') imist be applied, and that rtba uiuat l >6 reg'arded 
as e(jually forbidden in otiier cases of the same nature. 

Those wlio rejected the alyds accused tlieir oppo- . ..— . •'#•*/ r 

i. r ■ ^ 1 vr tlitt secondary iniport-ance from the views of its founder. Afni 

nents of misrepresent ing .and delegating trom tlie Yusuf and Muhammad ibn Hasan al-ShaibanJ, ^., 7 ., who bdong.-d 
Jaws of .A bail by folIo^ving their own fallible human follower* of Abu Hanifab, had in many ca.ses di/Terent 

‘insigdit’ (ra’y). The enemies of AhU IJanifah, conception* from those of their master. Kven al-T’abari and 

- ■ • . ■ ■ Dawud ibn'All might be regarded as follow'ers of the Shafi’itic 

. generally a w'holly independent con* 



guilty of such arbitrary arguments.’ An appeal 
was made even to tlie I’rophet, and it was main¬ 
tained that be himself bad already expres.sly for¬ 
bidden the ^if/ds and all such kinds of reasoning. 
Still, the (nydu'i was in the end generally recog¬ 
nized by all orthodox faqilis as pcrmis.sible. As a 
matter of fact, it had never been possible to exclude 
analogy, and e\’en tlio.se who had most prided them¬ 
selves on keeping exclusively to the literal sense of 
the texts, such as the Zahirites, had been them¬ 
selves compelled in many cases to draw conclusions 
from the holy texts by means of argument (they 
then used to maintain that their conclusion was 
already ‘included’ [?7ia//i?7m] in the text, and, 
therefore, had not to be deduced from it by means 
of argument).^ 

There are some special methods of argument which have not 
found general favour among orthodox J'aqlha, viz, the istihgdn 
(i.e. to reckon something hasan, ‘good’), which was used by 
Abu Hanifah and his school, and a similar method of reasoning 
of M&lik ibn Anas, the istifldh (i.e. judgment that something is 
for general good). I3oth methods had auparently as their object 
the establishment of fLqh-rules by the abandonment of analogy, 
thus departing from the regulations of the holy texts. Both Abu 
yanifah and Mitlik thought this sometimes necessary, if holding 
fast to the letter of the law gave rise in exceptional cases to 
injustice, or was even quite impossible. But most fagihs 
rejected these i»txhgdn and istifldh, and thought none qualified 


the general conviction in the 
orthodox Muslim world that scholars as well as 
laymen were bound to taqlld (lit. ‘to inve.st with 
authority,’ i.e. to acknowledge that the rules of 
the Jiqk had already been established in an 
authoritative manner). 8nch a person, for wdiom 
the rules of a y/i/A-school liad binding antliority, 
was called muqallid (i.e. one who iield others in 
authority). The earlier scholars, on the contrary, 
who had themselves deduced the JiqA from the 
holy texts, were afterwards called mujtahids (lit. 
‘people who had toiled strenuously’), and the 
search for the time sense of the sources to which 
they had applied themselves was called ijtihdd 
(i.e. lit. ‘to be zealous and take trouble,’ here in 
the special sense of ‘ exerting themselves in order 
to determine the rules of the fiqh'). 

Muslim writers generally distinguish three kinds of mujtahidg, 
because they think that not every one has been equally capable 
of independent judgment on matters of the Jlqh : (1) ‘Till the 
third century after the hijrah,’ they say, ‘there were general 
or unlimited mujtahids, who were so learned and acute that 
they could deduce the Jigh from the sources quite indepen¬ 
dently, To these belong the founders of the schools, and 
some of their contemporaries. (2) After this tune there were 
still mujtahids, but these were independent only within certain 
limits. Though they established new rules for /I^/t-questiona, 
which were not yet sufficiently settled, they apparently con¬ 
sidered themselves bound by the principles of their school, 
and thus only built on the foundations laid by the master.’ 

'T'hiB ot.r.nnrl r'lnan nf t-rmifn h^'ri * were .>nIlArl ‘ 1 i.'.V o r\t 


Sroond^claT'or were vailed ‘,nuj,ams ot 

Lth& which wa. not generally Loured warthe MifMd (3) Uter. when no more new rules were eetablished. 

(lit. ‘seek connexion with’), which wo* especially practised’by 


I especially practised by 
al-Sh&tt'i, and with certain restrictions also by Abu ^lanifah. 
This istifhdb meant that a doubtful situation was connseted 
with a previous position of circumstances, and that the regula¬ 
tions which helcf good in the latter case were regarded as applic¬ 
able In the former also. Such a position of doubt may arise if 
any one remain* absent so long that his existence becomes 
uncertain. The ^anifite* apply the isti^hdh only when the 
question arises of the retention of rights which have been 
already obtained. The Shafi'ites do so even with regard to the 
acquirement of new rights. If, e.g., any one dies after the 
existence of hi* blood-relation has become uncertain, then, 
according to the Hanifltes, the latter has no right to his estate ; 
but the Shafl'itesao not recognize this limitation, and,according 
to them, the usual rules of inheritance obtain in such a case. 
Just as if the existence of th* absent party was certain.8 

^ Of. I, Goldziher, Die ^dhiritt , ,_ 

^ Cf. 0. Snouck Hurgronje’s review of Qoldziher’s DU Zdhi- 
riten in LOPh i. [1884] 421-426. 

8 For Utij^dn, isti^ldh, and isti^hdb cf. I. Goldziher, ‘ Das 
Prinzip des isti^hkb in der muham. Qesetswissenschaft,' in 
WZKM i. [1887] 220-238. 


some time, for a certain kind 
of ijtihdd, tor in each yig/i-school there was much diversity of 
opinion on questions of subordinate importance between the 
scholars of the madhhab, and contradictory traditions con¬ 
cerning the opinions of the founder ot the school had often 
been brought into circulation. Scholars, such as Nawawi, who 
had settled which of these diflferent opinions in the madhhab 
deserved the preference, were thus regarded by later Muslima 
as also in a certain sense mujtahids \ they had ‘weighed up' 
the contradictory decisions, and settled which of them must 
be regarded as the ‘heaviest’ (aX-rdjil).), i.e. the best. They 
were mujtahids of the third class.i 

All later faqVis are, according to the general 
conviction of orthodox Muslims, only muqallids, 
who are in all respects bound by the utterances 
of the former mujtahids. Those who hold a 
different opinion on this point, such as the 
Wahhabi tea, are regarded as heretics. The 
Wahhabites condemn the taqlld; their scholars 
1 Cf. 0, Snouck Hurgronje’s review of Sachau’s Muham. 
Recht, in ZD MO llii. [1899] 140 ff. 
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consider themselves still constantly bound by the 
duty of independent study of the sacred texts. 
Among the Sni'ites also mujtahids ore still found 
who are qualified to judge in matters of religion 
on their own authority. 

Every ortlK)dox Muslim is, therefore, bound by 
the regulations of his y?^A-school, and the Jiqh- 
books have become the law-books for later 
generations. The Qur’an and the collections of 
tradition are, it is true, always held in high 
honour as holy texts, but it is not possible to 
know what doctrine may be deduced from these 
sacred sources except by means of the ^y4-books. 
The /^A-books are still studied in all Muslim 
lands. In later times Mecca has, in a si)ecial 
degree, become the centre of the study of the 
Jiqk, and in the great mosque of Mecca instruction 
in the according to tlie method of the Middle 
Ages, IS given almost uninterruptedly by various 
scliolars.^ 

The great majority of Musliins cannot consult 
the // 7 A-books for themselves, and must, therefore, 
use the explanation of a/ar/zA, who is qualified to 
give a fidjcCi, when tliey wish to know what the 
law prescribes in cases which are not of daily 
occurrence. A fatwd is a professional opinion on 
yzV/A-matters, generally couched in the form of 
question and answer. A scholar who gives such 
Jfitivds is in consequence called miifU, and anyone 
who is recognized as a compete.nt >^0 that 

his legal advic.e is asked when occasion arises, 
may be regarded as a rnufti. llesides this, there 
are in Muslim lands official viv/tis paid by the 
Government to advise the public, and, when 
necessary, also the Government itself, as to the 
law. In some places, where adherents of dillereiit 
AV/A-schools are constantly found, the Government 
even appoints a separate mufti for each mad/ihat). 
d'he contents of tne fatwCis are obtained from the 
y/r/A-books, since the muftis, like all other scholars, 
are only mnfqdllids. Sometimes, among the 
qiu'stions submitted to a mufti, are found situa¬ 
tions which are new in Muslim society, and 
subjects which have become important for the 
Muslims only under the later influence of Western 
civilization ; in sucli cases the muftis must decide 
how the old rules are to be aj)plie(l in the changed 
circumstances. In the /(/A-books of later date 
consiihualion is given, so far as is necessary, to 
t\\Q fativds Avhicli relate to new situations.^ 

The general conviction of orthodox Muslims 
nowadays is that the doctrine of each of the four 
yfz/A-schools represents a correct view of the canon 
law. At first the scholars disputed hotly on the 
fu[hy and their adherents often showed signs of 
great intolerance. For a long time bitter ani¬ 
mosity existed between the teachers in the holy 
towns in Arabia and the faqihs in the conquered 
territory (especially in 'Iraq). Those who lived 
at Mecca and Meuina would liave liked to keep 
the monopoly of the sacred science in their own 
hands. They tried in every possible way to throw 
ridicule and suspicion on their rivals, who were 
frequently not even of pure Arabian descent (Abu 
I^anifah, e.g., was of Persian blood). Both parties 
deluged each other with a flood of abusive names. 
Although the majority of the people were not 

1 Of. O. Snonck Hurgrronje, Mekka, ii. 282 ff., and The 
Achehnese, Enpr. tr., Leyden, 1906, li. Iff.; P. Arminjon, 
VEn>f*ignement la doctrine et la vie dans les universiUs 
musulmanes d'Egypte, Paris. 1907. 

2 For the falwds and iheir contents, which are often Im¬ 
portant, see 0. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 238, 240, also 
‘Ein arab. Beleg zum heuti^^en Sklavenhandel in Singapore,’ 
in ZDMG xlv. fl891] 395-402, ‘ lets over verjaring in het 
Moehamm. recht,’ in Tijdschr. Bataviaasch Genootsch. xxxix. 
[1897] 431-457, and ‘Islam und Phonograph,’ ib. xlll. [1900] 
893-427; I. Goldziher, ‘ Uber cine Formel in der jiid. Respon- 
seTilititeratur und in den muham. Fetwft^,’ in ZDMG llii. [1899] 
645-052. 


entirely acquainted with the details of the prob¬ 
lems of scholarsliii), nevertheless, in places where 
the followers of tiifl’erent schools came into con¬ 
tact with each other, collisions often took place 
which gave rise to street fights and mutual per¬ 
secution. 

In spite of this, the controversial questions con¬ 
cerning the fqh did not cause permanent divisions 
in Islam. On the contrary, the conviction gradu¬ 
ally arose in orthodox circles that the difference 
of opinion between the y/z^A-sclioola must bo 
regarded not as a misfortune, but rather as a 
situation willed by God Himself. It is, they 
tlioiight, a}>parently possible and j)ermissible to 
hold diUcrcnt o[)inion 3 os to various y^^'A-rules 
of secondary importance. Thus, if 0110 school 
cherished a less rigorous opinion concerning a 
command or prohibition than the otlier schools, 
it was proj)cr for the faithful to regard this as in 
some <legr(a 3 a bles.sing, since the less rigorous 
opinion couhl a[)i)arently also be defended witli 
good reason. A tradition says that the Prophet 
him.self deriar< 3 d : ‘(liU'eri'nce of o[)iniou in 
riy eommunity is a proof of God’s inertly.’ 

Each Muslim has to give the preference to the 
observance of the regulations of his own fqh- 
S(dmol, and only undiu' exce])tional eireiimsLanees 
is an a])[*eal made to the divergent doctrine of 
another madhhab. This appeal is also (uilled 
tuqild (in this case the recognitit)u that the rules 
of another school are authoritative on a special 
})oinl), and is held permissible under certain 
conditions for laymen. 

The following ia an example. According to the ShrUl'itcri, 
chiUln-n under age can be given in marriage only by tluir 
faLl)er or grandfallier. In Achel), where the Sliafl'itic; madhhab 
is UHually follow'ed, it was the ancient naPonal custom nol, to 
allow children to remain unmarried until their majority. Now, 
if it happens tliat the father and tlio grandfather of cldldrcn 
under age are (iead, the difliculfy in solv((i hy means of for/Zof, 
apf>ealing to the J.tanintes, who declare that even distant 
hlood-rclations are also coinpelent to give children in marriage 
during their minority.^ 

Passing from one madhhab to another is not 
always a[)^)roved of. There are Turkish scholars 
who permit those who follow the Sliali’itic or 
another madhhab to become l,IaniliteR, but forbid 
yanilites to go over to another y/V/A-scliool. Such 
transference to another madhhab is scart^ely ever 
found excejit when there is some exceptional 
reason for \t—e.g., when any one leaves his 
native country and goes to live in a hind where 
the majority of tlie inhabitants belong to another 
y^aA-school. In places sucdi as Mecca, where the 
adherents of the tliffbrent ^fz/A-schooIs constantly 
come in contact with eacli other, transference to 
another madhhab is found, if, c.^., a man and 
woman who belong to different y^^A-schools wish 
to marry. 

3. The ‘ u§al al-fiqh ’ (i.e., the sources or 
foundations of the fiqh).—The fqh is basi^d on 
four infallible foundations: (1) AllA.h’s word —the 
Qur’an ; (2) the words and deeds of tho I’roiihet— 
sunnat al-nabl ; (3) the general agreement of 
feeling among orthodox scholars— ijmu ; and (4) 
the analogy— qiyds. Each of these foundations 
supplies a guarantee that the doctrine of the 
ymA-schools is really in agreement witli the will 
of Allah. They are called tho usfd (d-fiqh (lit. 
‘roots of the fiqh'). The name furu (‘branches’) 
is used to designate the rules of tho fqh based on 
these ufll. 

(1) The Qur'an, —As has been stated above, the 
qiyds originally was not generally recognized os 
a permissible method of establisliing the fqh, nor 
has the infallibility of sunnah and ijmd' been 
recognized from the beginning. But none could 
contest the authority of the Qur’fin, which, accord- 

1 For further particulars cf. C. Snouck HurjfronJe, The 
Achehnese, 1. 844 lI., and see also § 5 (a), below. 
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iiig to Muslim opinion, contained Allah’s ow 
words, nor was there later any doubt tha 
Muhammad had accurately <lelivered God’s word. 

According to tradition, the Prophet had, with the help of th( 
angel Gabriel, repeatedly collated the sacred text with th( 
original preservea in heaven, and the Qur’in must thus be re¬ 
garded 08 a completely trustworthy source of Allah’s will. I'- 
18 true that some of the verses contradict each other, but i 
generally appeared possible to give an interpretation of th' 
contradictory texts which brought them into harmony ; and, I 
this was not possible, it was assumed that the one verse of thi 
v^uPan was cancelled by the other. 

(2) The sunn/ih .—From the very beginning th' 
sunnahoi the Prophet passed in general as a guid 
for all Muslims. But Muhammad was not re 
garded by his contemporaries as infallible. He 
was often subjected to severe opposition, even from 
his most loyal adherents, and, indeed, did not him 
self make any claim to infallibility. On the con 
trary, ho often took pains to declare expressly that 
he was only a fallible man like every one else ; he 
could achieve only one miracle which none else 
could accomplish—tlie communication of Allah’s 
revelation. 

After the death of the Prophet, also, it occasionally happened 
that customs which ho had expressly permitte<l to his followers, 
or of which he had himself given the example, were rejected 
and regarded as contrary to the true spirit of IsI5.m. 

The mt/f'a/i-marriage is an examjde. According to several 
traditions, the Prophet had permitted some Muslims to contract 
temporary marriages—e.^., on the occasion of expeditions. For 
this purpose a sum of money or other goods was given to a 
woman, and a marriage was contrac'ted with her for a definite 
period, after the expiration of which the marriage was again 
dissolved. This kind of marriage is known as mutah (‘ to n^ake 
use of'). The second Khalif, TJmar, forbade these temporary 
marriages ; he apparently regarded them as practically fornica¬ 
tion : ‘ T/ct no one he brought to me who has married a wife for 
a limited peri(Kl,’ he said, ‘ for, if so, I will have him stoned.’ 
Acoor(iing to a later tradition, the Prophet himself withdrew 
his permission. Orthodox Muslims regard inuPdA-Tuarriages as 
forbidden ; the Shi ites still continue to regard them as per- 
mi88il)le.i 

But later MuHlims began to idealize the Prophet. 
They could not admit that he had been subject to 
mistakes and weaknesses just like other men, and 
they could not allow tliat any doubt existed on 
this point. It was necessary to have full security 
that men were not following an erroneous line 
when they accepted the fnuuiah of the Prophet. 
An attempt was made to find proofs for the infalli¬ 
bility {'i.pn(th) of the Prophet, and it was thought 
that this could be discovered in many verses of the 
Qur’an— e.g., in those in which God enjoins obedi¬ 
ence not only to Himself, but also to Muhammad, 
His representative, 'There was also a tradition 
which made the Prophet declare expressly : ‘ My 
community shall not err when they hold fast in 
everything to Allah’s book and to my sunnah.' 

According to Muslim theory, the sumiah of the 
Prophet consists of three elements: (1) his qa\vl 
(decisions); (2) his fil (manner of conduct); and 
(3) his sukiit or taqnr (tacit approbation of the 
deeds and words of oth(3rs). 

Generally behaviour according to the sunnah of the Prophet 
if a8 indispensable a duty for a Muslim as obedience to the 
regulations of the Qur’an. The only exception to tlie general 
rule is formed by those cases in which God had permitted excep¬ 
tional freedom to His messenger ; f.g., Muhammad had more 
than the number of wives permitted by the Iwv, and in such 
special cases it is naturally regarded as forbidden to follow the 
example of the Prophet. Some Fniropean writers have errone¬ 
ously imagined that what the sumiah prescribes haj not a bind¬ 
ing power in the same degree as a command in the Qur’&n. On 
the contrary, Muslim scholars even assume that some regula¬ 
tions of the Qur’an are altered or cancelled by later decisions or 
acts of the Prophet which contradict them. In Qur’in, ii. 176, 
e.g., it is ordaitied that legacies may always be left to parents 
and near blood-relations ; but this rule is regarded as cancelled, 
because, later on, according to tradit ion, after the regulation of 
inheritance ab intestato, Muhammad said : ‘ No will may be 
made for the benefit of heirs whose share in the estate is fixed.' 
Although the Qur’an, xxiv. 2, prescribes only scourgingas the 
punishment for fornicxition, adulterers must, according to the 


1 On the so-called rnut'ah see G. A. Wilken, Das Matriarchal 
(das Mu((erre.cht)bci den alten Arabern, Leipzig, 1884, pp. 9-16; 
and J. Wellhausen, ‘Die Ehe bei den Arabem,'in GGN, 1893, 
p. 4b4 11. 


canon law, be in some cases stoned to death. This last punish¬ 
ment is based exclusively on the sunnah of the Prophet, which 
in this ca.se has altered the regulation of the Qur’&n, 

(3) The ijma.—lly the time that a firm convic¬ 
tion had been formed in the schools as to the main 
rules of the fiqh, this general feeling be^an to he 
regarded as a new argument for the validity of the 
doctrine. It was declared to be impossible that 
rules as to which all faqlhs had the same opinion 
could be based on error, and thus the ijmd (‘general 
agreement of opinion ’) of the scholars must be an 
incontrovertible proof of the correctness of their 
views. There could, so men thought, no longer be 
any doubt, even as to subjects on which there was 
originally a difference of o])inion, so soon as all 
scholars were agreed on them. Their unanimous 
opinion must for the future be reverenced by every 
one as the truth. 

The doctrine of the Infallibility of the ijmd' at first met with 
much opposition. Many refn8<*d to concede binding authority 
in religious matters to the opinions of fallible men, even when 
they were agreed in their judgment. Nevertheless a tradition 
arose later, according to which the Prophet himself had de¬ 
clared : ‘ My people snail never be unanimous in error.’ It was 
also thought possible to find arguments for this opinion in some 
verses of the Qur’in. In iv. 115, e.g., punishmenD is threatened 
on those * who separate themselves from the l’ro])het' and ‘do 
not follow the way of the faithful,' and this ‘ way of the faithful,’ 
it was said, was obviously nothing else than that for which 
unanimity had been already obtained in Islam, 

The earlier Muslims had already attai'.hed great importance to 
the tjmd'of ' the companions of the ProphetIt was 
thought that those who belonged to the generation which had 
been so extraordinarily favoured by the blessing of personal 
acquaintance with Muhammad must have been completely per- 
Tiieated by the true spirit of Islam, and It was thus impossible 
that they could have been unanimous in error. Ijater on, Malik 
ibn Anas laid special emphasis on the general agreement of 
opinion of the scholars of Meiliria. In that holy city, bethought, 
,he sunnah of Isl.^m must have undoubt/Odly been pre.served in 
ts purest form. Thus, when all the scholars in the city of the 
'^rophet were agreed in their opinion, this could not bo errone- 
iiH. Others applied the same reasoning to the ijjna of the 
icholars in both the holy towns—Medina and Mecnia. In the 
•nd, however, consideration had to he given also to the faqlhs 
n other places. There was no sufficient reason for limiting the 
luthority of the ijmd' exclusively to the opinion of the t^ahahah 
and the scholars in the holy cities. Thus the ijmd' came to 
nean in Islam the agreement of all scholars who could be 
egarded as competent to judge in matters of religion. 

The ijmd nniat be regarded as the most important 
if the uijul. It became in the end the infallible 
lasia for the whole doctrine of lalam.^ It gave 
vliislims security also that the ftqh was correctly 
educed from the sacred texts. It ia true that, 
/ith regard to many details of the canon law, there 
emained a dilTerence of opinion between the four 
Y^-Hchoola ; but, as has already been noticed, all 
rtliodox Mualima came later to recognize that aa 
30 these questiona dilTerent opinions were possible. 

T was agreed that the doctrine of each of the four 
nadhhabs gave a correct view of tlio canon law, 
,nd, in consequence, it was possible to say tliat the 
jmd itself had sanctioned even those regulations 
as to which the four^^'A-schools cherished dillerent 
pinions. Moreover, everything which afterwards, 
nder changed circumstances, became ti rule was 
elu to be justified when all were agreed about it. 
'ustoms and doctrines cannot be heresies for the 
rue Muslim, provided that all orthodox faqlhs 
sanction them, even if they are not based on the 
c^urban or the sunnah. Those who do not honour 
ustoms sanctioned by the ijmd, such as the Wah- 
ahites, are regarded by the orthodox Muslim as 
eretics. 

(4) The qiyds.—Oi the different methods of 
.rgnment according to which some rules of the 
'qh were established only the qiycis was recog- 
ized as a fourth infallible foundation for the fiqh. 
’he other methods, such as Lstihsdn^ istiijidh, and 
stishdh, were not approved by the majority of 
Muslim scholars. 

1 See especially 0. Snouck Hurgronje, * Le Droit musulman,' 
RfIR xxxvii. [1898] 16 ff. ; I. Ooldziher, ‘Die Religion des 
ilams,’ In Die Kullur der Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1900, i. iii., 
st half-vol., pp. 106-107. 
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To prove that the fiqh might really be baeed on analogy, an 
appeal waa made to various text* of the Qur'&n and tradition. 
According to some traditions, the Prophet had instructed 
Mu'adh, his governor of Yaman, to keep in general to the 
Qur’in and the sunnah, but, in cases in which this waa not pos¬ 
sible, to behave according to the analogy of these sacred texts. 
Since, later on, all orthodox scholars were agreed that the qiydt 
was permissible, no further doubt on the point was possible. 
Thus, for later generations in the orthodox Muslim world, the 
doctrine that the qiyai is a fourth Infallible foundation of the 
Jiqh is based on ijmd'. 

Some orthodox scholars were of opinion that the general 
custom (’ur/) should also be regarded as a basis for the Jiqh. As 
a matter of fact, many /aqlh$, from ancient times, had been 
careful, in establishing the regulations of the Jiqh, to take into 
consideration the general customs of Muslims ; but it has never 
become a rule to regard the 'ur/as a fifth infallible foundation 
of the Aqh.^ 

Muslim writers have written extensive works about the ufiil 
al-JUjh, which treat of the different methods by means of which 
the rules of the Juih may be establiahed. Most faqiha make no 
special study ef this science, but content themselves with the 
condensed statements as to the uful which may be found in the 
hqh-hooks. 

4. Summary of the contents of Muslim canon 
law.—The chief regulations of Muslim canon law 
may be divided into two classes : (1) those regard¬ 
ing religious worship and ritual duties ; and (2) 
those regarding civil, penal, and })ublic law. 

The regulations belonging to the first class deal 
in the first place with the five 'ihadat, i.e. the 
ritual actions by which Allfi-h is to be worship})ed. 
They are (i.)the ^alat (the ritual prayer, mainly 
consisting of prostration, praises of the Creator, 
etc.) ; (ii.) the tahdrah (the ritual purirication, 
which must be specially gone through before the 
saldt is performed, hut which is also required in 
other cases in which a believer must he in a ritually 
pure condition); (iii.) the (originally alms¬ 

giving, whicli was afterwards fixed by definite 
rules and became a kind of religious tax); (iv.) 
the saunn (fasting, especially in the month of 
Karnatliln); and (v. ) the /utjj {the annual pilgrimage 
to Mecca). 

These five 'ibdddt are always treated in the first five chapters 
of the 7 ?<;/i-bookH, ai'cording to the usual division of these works 
which has obUiiried since ancient times. Tliey belong at the 
same time to the ‘pillars’ of Islam, i.c. to the priTK.'ii)aI duties 
of a Muslim. Originally also the jihdd (the ‘sacred war' 
against unbelievers) was regarded by many Muslims as a 
‘ pillar ’ of Islam. This opinion is still held by the Kharijites, 
who are, however, regarded as heretics. Accorditig to orthodox 
Muslims there are only five ‘ pillars ’ of lHlS,m, One of these is 
the ^aldt, including the tahdrah connected with it. The zakdt, 
the hajj, and fasting belong also to them, and the fifth ‘ pillar’ 
is the confession (shahndah), consisting of the welbknown ‘ two 
words’: ‘I confess that there is no Ood but Allah, and that 
Muhammad is the messenger of Allah.’ For it is reported in 
tradition that the Prophet said : ‘ Isl4m is built on five [«o. 
foundations] : on the snahdd-ah, the the zakdt, the fiajj, 

and fasting in the month of Ramarlan.’ 

The subjects connected with the belief in All&h were so 
numerous, and the controverting of manifold heresies on this 
point come in time to extend so far. that the doctrine regard¬ 
ing the first ‘ pillar’ (the shahddah) developed into a separate 
branch of science, the 'ifm. al-tawhid or 'Urn (‘know¬ 

ledge of the unity of God’ or ‘doctrineof faith’). In the Ji<jh~ 
books only the four other pillars are discussed. In connexion 
with the daily faldt, the Jiqh-hooks also deal with the whole 
worship in the mosque, the service on Friday and on the two 
'Ids (i.e. feasts : the ‘ great ’ feast on the tenth of the last 
month, Dhu’l-hijja, and the ‘small’ feast on the first of the 
lUth month, Shauwdl)\ further, they deal with various special 
palais—e.g.y the ^aldt al-istisqd' (ihe ^aldt bv which Allah is 
asked for rain In times of great drought), and the ^aldt at the 
eclipses of the sun and moon. 

Besides these chief duties, a Muslim must observe 
numerous other religious prescriptions, and abstain 
from many actions which are regarded by canon 
law as blameworthy, or even strictly forbidden. 
These prescriptions may he found in nearly all the 
chapters of the /(/A-books. Tliey treat chiefly of : 
(i.) the religious ceremonies on various occasions 
in Muslim domestic life~e.^., child-birth, circum¬ 
cision, marriage, and death ; (ii.) the ritual purity 
of persons and objects, the ritual slaughter, the 
lawful food and drink, etc. These regulations are 
followed by various others—concerning the 
prohibition of images of living beings, of super- 
1 Cf. I. Qoldziher, Die ^dhiHten, p. 204. 


fluous luxury (the use of gold and silver dislies, the 
wearing of silk clothes by men, etc.), of various 
games and jiloasures, ancf concerning permissible 
and forbidden music. The/fyA-books spec ially deal 
with some of those regulations in the chapter on 
the wnliinah (the religious meal at the marriage- 
feast and on other occasions); for, if any of the 
rules mentioned in the AuA-hooks are infringed, 
the religious character or this meal is lost. 

The regulations of the second division chiefly 
concern marriage, divorce, relationship and the 
rights and duties connected with it, guardianship, 
inheritance, and slaves and freedmen ; also con¬ 
tracts (sale, hire, partnership, commission, etc.), 
warrants, the obtaining of property and other 
rights, the prohibition of taking interest (Muslim 
law regards this as ‘ usury ’) ; oaths and vows and 
all connected wit h them ; testamentary dispositions 
and the (dispo.sitions by which certain goods 

are withdrawn from trade in order to be reserved 
for delinite redi^ious aims or for a special number 
of persons); fni tliermore, the right of retaliation 
and the redemption of it by jiaymeiit of a ransom ; 
legal procedure, and the law of evidence ; finally, 
the duty of believers to take ]»art in t\\Q jihad, the 
rights and dutic's of unbelievers living in Muslim 
lands, and the apjiointment of an hndm (chief of 
the Muslim community), his rights and his duties. 

It is not tlu^ aim of all the regulations of the law 
to give absolute commands or |)rohihitions ; in 
many cases it is only suggested that it is advisable 
from a religious point of view to perform or to 
omit some action. Five classes of regulat ions may 
he distinguished ; they are called al-ahkdm al- 
khmiisah, i.e. ‘the live legal categories.’ (i.) A 
deed may he obligatory {vvljih, ‘ necessary,’ or 
fard, ‘proscribed’). Only the l,fanilites recognize 
a dillcrcnee between wajib and fard. They apjily 
the term fard to all that is pre.scrihed l)y the 
Qu’ran or by the tradition, it the meaning is 
beyond doubt; and irdjib to that which, in case 
of doubt, is obligatory only according to the most 
probable view. Duties to he observed by every 
Muslim individually are called far(l al-ain (or 
fard 'ala H- ain) ; duties to he observed only by 
a certain number of Muslims collectively are called 
fard al-kifayah (or fard'ala^ l-kifdyak) — tg., the 
daily ^aldt in the mosque and the sacred war 
against ‘unbelievers.’ (ii.) A deed may he com¬ 
mendable or meritorious (sunnah). A Muslim 
will be rewarded if he observes tlie.se regulations, 
but he will not be punished if he neglects them. 

It has been supposed by some soholars that the actions 
belonjfinif to this class were called srmnah as beinj^ derived 
from the sunnah of th# I’rophet. llwt this is incorrect. It 
is inditTerent for whaL reason an action ia recommended in 
canon law. Muslim jurists of one / 7 /i- 8 chool sometimes call 
a deed sunnah, in orcler not to disagree wholly with the doc¬ 
trine of another inadhhab, which calls the same deed obligatory. 
A deed may also be sunnah because it was recommended in a 
verse of the Qur’in ; on the other hand, the imitation of a deed 
of the Prophet is often ‘ obligatory.’ Other words that are used 
in the same sense as sunnah are mustahabb (‘desirable’), and 
rnandub (‘ recommended ’). 

(iii.) A deed maybe perrniasihle {mubdh or jd'iz) 
or (iv.) objectionable (makruh) ; tlio latter actions 
are better avoided, but a Muslim is not punished 
if he commits them, (v.) A deed maybe forbidden 
(hardni) ; the committing of this action is punished. 
The action which is forbidden may at the same 
time he ‘valid’ (sahih) — e.g., if one steaks water 
and with it fulfils tlie ritual purification ; tliia 
action is ‘ valid,’ although stealing is forbidden. 
An ‘ invalid ’ action is called bdfil. 

Notwithstanding the great lack of knowledge 
and the negligence of most Muslims, in all Mu¬ 
hammadan lands that part of the canon law which 
deals with religious duties and ritual is more or 
less faithfully observed. According to the popular 
conscience, some actions are even regarded as 
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obligatory which have not so important a place 
in canon law. On the other hand, most Muslims 
neglect without scruple many duties that are 
really prescribed as ‘obligatory.’^ In general, 
the whole Muslim world is especially faithful to 
certain food-laws [e.g., abstinence from pork), to 
circumcision, and to other religious customs by 
which a Muslim is externally distinguished from 
the followers of other religions. In the canon law 
these are not regarded as ‘chief duties,’ but in 
practice they play the part, to a certain extent, 
of tlie real ‘pillars’ of Islam. Other duties are 
neglected by most people, particularly those whicdi 
are to be daily observed— e..g., the saint. One 
(‘ountry, however, is stricter than another. 

The regulations regarding civil, penal, and 
public law generally j)rov<'d to be only ideals 
that were practically unattainable. It is tiin; 
that, a(H;ording to the theory of the law-books, 
these regulations are in all respects of equal value 
Avith the prescrij)tions concerning religious duties, 
and every Muslim is hound to regard them as 
obligatory, but in practice it is impossible to ob¬ 
serve them, particularly those which concern com- 
nu'rcial and other contracts. Everywhere the 
demands and customs of the commercial inter¬ 
course and local manmus and customs prevent 
even the most pious Muslim from observing these 
regulations ; very often the observance of them 
is hindered by the arbitrary behaviour and tyranny 
of the local authorities, rious Muslims often ask 
the advice of able lawyers as to the religious rules 
concerning matters of commerce, but in practice 
they find themselves compelled to act contrary to 
this advice.^ Only the regulations concerning 
marriage and family life are faithfully observed 
by most Muslims as far as it is made possible by 
the different circumstances in each land.® Hence 
a twofold law usually obtains in Muslim countries. 
Alongside of canon law the local customary law 
(Vlf/rtA), and regulations of the local government, 
liave in practice very great iniluence. Conse- 
micntly there are usually two kinds of })roccdure. 
Besides the qadl, i.e. the judge, who judges accord¬ 
ing to the regulations of the shnrl'ah, we find 
everywhere otlier magistrates, who inllict punish¬ 
ment and give decisi(;ns according to local manner 
and customs and local regulations. The iniluence 
of these magistrates is generally the more im¬ 
portant. The qddi decides only those questions 
which are generally admitted to be immediately 
connected with religion, and which for this reason 
have to be decided according to the sfuiriah. 
These om^stions are specially matters concerning 
family life, marriage, inheritance, and donations 
and endowments for religious purposes. 

In the following pages the regulations of Muslim 
canon law regarding civil and public law are dealt 
with only so far as they are really of practical im¬ 
portance for the Muslim (cf. also the ‘Muhamma¬ 
dan ’ sections of artt. CRIMES AND Punishments, 
Adultery, Apostasy, etc., to which reference is 
made below). 

The doctrine of the Shafi'itic madhhab will form 
the general basis of our description of the religious 
regulations of the Muslim canon law; only in 
dealing with matters of particular importance we 
shall refer also to the divergent opinions of other 
/y/i-schools (esp. those of the tlanilites and the 
Malikites).* 

1 Cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje, Tht Achehnese, ii. 278 ff,, 308 fl. 
a ]b. ii. 270-277. 

* Cf. ib. ii. 269fr., 808Cf.; I. Goldziher, ‘ Muham. Recht in 
Theorie und Wirklichkeit,’ in ZVRW viii, fl889] 406-423. 

* See, further, for the development of the and u^ul ah 
fi(]h and for the practical importance of Muslim canon law, C. 
Snouck Hurgronje, ‘ IjO Droit musulman,’ in RHR xxxvii, 
[1898] 2fT., 174 ff., Mekka, ii. 200ff., 7’he Achehnese, ii. 269fif., 
and ‘L'Arahie et lea Indea n^erlandaisea,’ in RUR lix. [1908] 
60-S0; I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, Heidelberg, 


II. MARRJAQEy KINSHIP, LAW OF INHERIT¬ 
ANCE, SLAVES.-S- Marria§:e.—(a) TAy marriage 
contract. —In ancient times in Arabia the husband 
used to buy his wife from her nearest kinsman 
{wall, ‘nearest’). He could give her in marriage 
to whom he liked, and he received the dowry, 
which was regarded as a sale nrice. By paying 
this sale price the bridegroom became the owner 
of the bride. In some Arabic Bedawin tril>es we 
find these customs even at the present time, with 
very little modification.^ 

In some parts of Arabia, however, the original 
form of marriage by sale and tlie patriarchal 
family customs connected with it were, already so 
far modified in the time of Muliammad that it was 
customary to ])ay the dowry to the bride herself; 
and it was regarded as objectionable if her wall 
desired to keep tliis gift wholly or partly for him¬ 
self. So, according to the Qii’ran {e.g. iv. 28), the 
iMuslirns had to regard the dowry as a ‘reward for 
the wife,’ and no one was allowed to withhold it. 
It seems, however, that the nearest kinsman in 
Muhammad’s days was entitled to give a girl 
in marriage to whom he liked, even against her 
will. As several woimm coni])lained of this to the 
Pro})het, he is .said to have issued a command that 
in future in ordinary cases every ivall must ask 
the agreement of the bri(h^ to her marriage. 

No marriage is valid without being })receded by 
the making of a proi)er marriage C(mtract {"aqd 
nl-iiikCih). Even at the present day, the wall 
usually is the only person entitled to make this 
marriage contract Avith tlie bridegi oom. 

The IJanilites alloAV a Avonian to make the 
marriage contract herself, or to appoint a proper 
person to do so in her name, if sin* is of ago and 
IS not under guardianshij). The Shali'ites, on the 
other hand, hold that neither a minor woman nor 
even a Avornan of full age is entitled to do this ; 
only her wall has the right to marry her to any 
one; but he is at the same time generally bound 
to give his co-ojieration if she desires it of him. 
Maiikites, like the yanifites, consider that the 
woman Avho is of age is entitled to make her OAvn 
marriage contract, unless she belongs to a distin¬ 
guished family, or, in consequence of her beauty 
or other qualities, is an exceptionally desirable 
match ; in the latter case she may be united in 
marriage only through her wall. Idie only case in 
Avhich the wall has the right to oppose a marriage 
is when the woman desires to marry a man who 
is not her ‘ equal ’ (Abu yanifah also allowed him 
this right if the bridegroom was unable or un- 
Avilling to pay a suitable dowry, but this opinion 
Avas rejected by his two pupils, Abu Yhsiif and 
Muhammad); for the wall has to protect the 
honour of the family. The ‘ equal ’ of a woman 
is called her kuf\ 

The tlieoriea of the various Jt^A-schooIs about the equality 
(ka/d’ah) disagree. The Shftfi'ites and pay special 

attention to (1) birth : an Arab is considered of greater distinc¬ 
tion than any non-Arab, and among the Arabs the tribesmen 
of Muhammad—the Quraishites—rank highest, the relatives of 
the Prophet beii^ the inost distinguished ; (2) profession ; the 
ylgh-booka contain numerous regulations on this subject. The 
profession otfaqih is regarded as specially distinguished ; if the 
profession of the bridegroom is inferior to that of the father of the 
bride, the former is no kxij* of the bride. No emancipated slave 
can be considered as the kup of a freewoman, any more than a 
/asiq is that of a woman who is ‘adl.^ On the other hand, it ii 

1010, pp. 85-39, Lie ^dhiriten, And the art. ‘Filj:h’ in El il.; 

D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, Juris¬ 
prudence, and Constitutional Theory. 

1 J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys. 
rx)ndon, 1831, i. 263, 272; A. Musil, Arabia Petrosa, Vienna, 
1908. iii. 180, 184. 

* Everybody that is not 'adl is calledWhen a person is 
'adl, it means that no great sin has been committed by him, 
and that he does not usually infringe the less Important regula¬ 
tions of canon law. Even although he has infringed these less 
important regulations, a person still may be 'adl if he fulfils the 
greater part of his other religious duties devoutly. This atones 
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wholly indifferent for this purpose whether the bridejfroom is 
wealth to the father of the bride or not. In matters 
of kajd'ah the Maiikitee do not Judge according to the origin 
or profeBsion of the bridegroom, but exclusively by his conduct 
and faith. As a rule, the various regulations of canon law 
concerning the kafd'ah are of no practical importance for the 
present-day Muslims. Marriages which would be considered 
rrUsaZliances according to the theory of the law very often are 
considered by the wife and her wall as honourable. An excep¬ 
tion to this rule is made by the tayyids or shari/n, the descend¬ 
ants of the Prophet. In some countries (e.g., the Dutch Indies) 
they refuse to marry their daughters to men who are not related 
to them, because of their distinguished origin. 

The vaiious y^g^-acliools ditter as to the cases in 
which the wall has still in Islam the right of mak¬ 
ing a marriage contract without the permission of 
the bride. 

The Sh&fl'ites hold that the wait as a rule has no right to give 
the bride in marriage without her permiHsion. A minor girl, 
therefore, cannot be given in marriage by her wall, for she is 
not able to give a valid permission. According to the Shifl'ites, 
only the father or, falling him, the paternal grandfather is en¬ 
titled to compel his daughter (or granddaughter) to a marriage, 
if she is still a virgin, whether she be a minor or of age. For 
this reason they call the father and the grandfather u'ali rnuj- 
dir (i.e. ‘ compelling' rt»aft). Nevertheless the doctrine even of 
the Shifi'ites always regarded it as commendable (tunnah) that 
the mtybir should ask the permission of the bride before 
giving her in marriage. Further, he is not entitled to compel 
her to marry if she declares that she is not a virgin—this decla¬ 
ration is acx'.epted as true without further proof—or if there is 
enmity either between himself and the girl or between the girl 
and the man with whom he wishes her to join in marriage. The 
wait tnujdir is not entitled to give the bride in marriage to any¬ 
body who is not her ‘ equal ’ or who is not able to pay a 

‘ sufficient ’ dowry (mahr al-mithl). 

Acx'ording to tne ^anifltes and MMikites, women under age 
may be given In marriage without their permission ; this may 
l>e done by their father or, failing him, by a more distant kins¬ 
man on the paternal side. In the latter case the yanilHcs 
permit them to demand dissolution (faskh) of their marriage 
when they come of age. 

According to the ^lanifltes, women of full age cannot be 
compelled to a marriage by any one ; and, according to the 
M&likites. they may be compelled only by their father (not by 
the grandfather) so long as they are still virgin. Only the father 
is thus, according to the Malikite system, wait mnjbir. 

'I'he wall must be not only the ‘nearest’ kins¬ 
man,^ but also an adult and a free Mu.slirn in 
full poBsession of his intellectual powers and (at 
least according to the Slifth'itic school) not a fdsiq. 
If he does not sati.sfy these conditions, his right 
passes to the next kinsman. If none of the nersons 
just mentioned is qualihed to become wall, or if 
there is no kinsman, or the kinsman unlawfully 
refuses to he ivali, the magistrate {hakim) is re¬ 
garded as the wall of the bride. According to 
tradition, the Prophet said; ‘The magistrate is 
wall of her who has no wali.^ Thebooks do 
not indicate which of the magistrates is then the 
competent wall ; in many Muslim countries in this 
case the marriage contract is made by tlm qftdi. If 
there is no magistrate living in the place where 
the marriage is to be contracted, the bride and 
bridegroom are allowed to band over this function 
to some proper person. Such a man is called 
hakam (which is also the title of an arbiter in a 
lawsuit). Parties are entitled to clioo.se another 
person as h/xkam even if a competent magistrate 
IS living in the place, but in this case the hakam 
who is chosen is allowed to act as a substitute for 
the real magistrate only if he satisfies the condi¬ 
tions of a addi in every respect. 

The bridegroom is not generally represented by 
a wall in the making of a marriage contract—he 
does it himself. The contract is made by his wall 
only if he lives under guardianship as a minor. 
According to the Shafi’ites, boys under a^^e can be 
married only by their wall mujbir (their father 
or paternal ^grandfather), for they are supposed to 
be unfit to give their permi.ssion for the marriage. 
The yanifites and Malikites, however, allow other 
relatives also to do this. 

for his small sins. But, if hs confesses heretic opinions, he 
ceases to be 'adL ...... ... 

1 The opinions of the different /o/i-schools disagree os to the 
order in which the kinsmen of the bride are entitled to l»e 
regarded as her nearest kinsman (cf. § 7 ( 6 )). 
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If the bridegroom lives under guardianship for 
other reasons (c.p., bankruptcy), lie can be married 
only by the mediation of his guardian. 

By tne marriage contract the wall or other re¬ 
presentative of the bride declares her to be given 
in marriage to the bridegroom (this declaration is 
called Ijdo, ‘the otter’); and tlie bridegroom de¬ 
clares tiiat he takes her as his wife (this declaration 
ift called( 7 a 6 w/, ‘acceptance’), and that he will pay 
her a certain sum as dowry. Ijdb and qabul must 
follow each other immediately, os in all other 
contracts. 

According to the Shifl'ites, in the making of ths contract parties 
are not allowed to modify the legal tights and duties of married 
couples. Either husband or wife, indeed, is allowed to renounce 
later on the rights to which tlu-y are entitled by the law, but it 
is not permitted to bind oneself to this beforehand ; «.£/., if the 
man bound himself beforehand not to marr}’a second wife, or if 
the wife renounced her right of being supported by her husband, 
then these conditions would be nulfana void. In this cose the 
marriage contract remains valid, unless conditions were made 
which would be contrary to the aim of a marriage (i.s. not to 
have children); in that case both the condition and the marriage 
are considered void. In other _/iqA-8chools these questions are 
partly decided in another way. 

F'or the wall of the bride it is tU7inah to make a speech 
(khu{bah) when the marriage contract takes place. If possible, 
this speech is made in Arabic, and must glorify God, bless His 
Prophet, give pious a<lmoniLion, and recommend marriage. 
Ac<H>rding to the Shifl ites and the I,Ianiflte8, tiie contract must 
be made in the presence of trustworthy witnesses, who must 
satisfy certain demands of the law. The Malikites, however, 
only ileniand that the marriage shall not be kept secret. 

Aysistance of a clergyman is not required in 
Islam for the making of a marriage contract, but 
n.snally the aid of a person who has a special know¬ 
ledge of the regulations concerning marriage is 
invoked. Only in this way do Muslims feel that 
the marriage is guaranteed not to be null and void. 
Thus we find in nearly all Muslim countries persons 
who make a profession of assisting at the marriage 
contracts. In ditterent countries these men are 
called by various names {e.g., mumlik in Mecca).^ 
Sometimes such a person dictates to the parties the 
w'odIs that are to be pronounced by them, hut in 
most cases he appears exclusively as a representa¬ 
tive {wakll) of tne wall of the bride. Then he 
need only dictate to tlie bridegroom the required 
formulte. If the bridegroom and the wall of the 
bride possess a sutticient knowledge of the regula¬ 
tions of the canon law, they may make tlie marriage 
contract themselves without the assistance of a 
jirofe.ssional ofticiator. 

In Uie art. WoRBiiir (Muslin)) the religious ceremonies con¬ 
nected with marriage will be dealt with, such as the walimat 
al 'urs {i.e. the marriage feast, which originally was probably a 
sacrificial meal). 

It remains to mention only that bride and bridegroom are not 
allowed to contract a marriage if they are in the slate of if^rdni, 
i.e. the state of religious consecration and abstinence which the 
law makes obligatory for those Joining in the yearly pilgrimage 
(/»«;;). 

(o) The dowry .—The dowry given by the bride¬ 
groom to the bride has still its old Arabic name 
mahr (cf. IIeb. v%6har). By this word was origin¬ 
ally meant the price wliicli was paid to the wall of 
the bride. Another name for the dowry is ^atidq. 
Because of the general meaning of the Arab, verqj 
sadaqa and its derivatives, we may assume that 
the sadaq was originally the amount deposited 
by the bridegroom as a guarantee of his trusf/- 
worthiness, and held by tne wall of the bride if 
the bridegroom broke his promise. Later on no 
distinction was made between mahr and ^adaq, and 
Muslim scholars generally regard these words as 
synonymous in every respect. 

The amount to be paid by the bridegroom as 
dowry depends on the conditions upon which parties 
agree when the marriage contract is made. There 
are three possible cases. ( 1 ) 'Fhere is no condition 
between parties as to the amount of the mahr. 
( 2 ) It is expressly stated that the fixing of the 
amount of the present to the bride is left to the 

1 Of. C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, li. 161. MuirUik Is lit«rally 
the person who ' makes ’ the bridegroom * owner ’ of the bride. 
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pleasure of the bride^^rootn. (3) A fixed sum is 
mentioned. In the hrst case a bridej^room is 
ublii^ed to give Ids bride a mahr al-mUhL^ i.e, a 
dowry suitable to her position and also dependent 
on the social position, descent, age, intelligence, 
beauty, and oUier qualities of the bride, for which 
she may be reckoned as a more or less desirable 
match. The agreement by which the mahr is 
exj)res.sly left to the pleasure of the bridegroom is 
called tafwld (‘ to leave over to somebody ’)- 'bho 
wall of tlie bride can leave the I'lxing of the amount 
of the dowry to the bridegroom only if the bride 
has expressly empowered him to do so, and she 
may do this only if she is of age and has the free 
disposal of her fortune. In the third case the 
amount of the dowry is precisely stated in the 
contract. Then the dowry is (tailed mahr miisnyyimd. 

Accordin^j to the it is sunyiah to fix the amount of 

the dowry in this way, the parties not bein>^ bound by Ic^fal 
rejfulations concernino; the amount, except that it is necessary 
that the amount of dowry desired by the wafi inujbxr of the 
hri(ie be at least ecjual to a mahr al-mithl. The Hanilites and 
Millikites hold that the dowry must always represent a certain 
minimum value. They disagree, however, as to the exact 
amount of tins minimum. The Ilanifites say that it is not 
allowerl to j^ive less than a (foldon dinar or 10 silver dirhams. 
The MAlikites hold that the minimum is one quart er of a froldcn 
dinar or 8 nWver dirhninit (cf. the same difTercmce between these 
two //^^/i-8chools where the minimum value of stolen property 
is conc:erne<l, as discussed in art Crimks and Punibiimknts 
[M uhammadan], § s (3)). 

It is not ncces.sary to pay the dowry at the time 
when the marriage contract is made. UKually only 
a [lortion {e.g., tlie half) of the inahr is paid before 
the marriage ; but the customs vary in dill'erent 
lands. The remainder is paid later in case of 
divorce or of the death of one of the couple. 
According to the IShali'ites, it is u.sual to {)ay to 
the bride before the marriage two-thirds or at least 
half of the dowry. 

This custom of paying only a part of the dowry 
before the marriage [trohahly dates bai^k to the 
[)re-lslflmic period. We may a.s.sume that the 
original purpose was to prevmit the loss of all 
connexion bidweim tlie wife and her family. In 
many countries in which the custom of buying a 
wife exists, if she is ilbtrcatcHl by tier husband, 
the relatives of the wife do not lose the right to 
protect her until the full dowry is paid.‘ 

The bridegroom has to pay half the dowry to the bride as 
damages if he brt'aks the marriage contract by afterwards 
refusing to take her as his wife. If the amount of the dowry 
wa.s expressly left to the pleasure of the bridegroom by mearis 
of (a/irh^, he is obliged, according to the Sh.all'ites and the 
Hanifltes, to give a ‘ present ’ as compensation to the rejc<*ted 
hnde. This present is ciiilod muVah because of the name given 
to this compensation in (Qur’an, ii. 837-2.88. The Malikitcs also 
hold that this ‘})rcsent’ of the bridegroom is not obligatory, 
but they regard it as sunnah for the bridegroom. 

(c) The lawful obstacles to marriage .— -The prin¬ 
cipal circumstances which can prevent the con¬ 
traction of a marriage are the following five. 

( 1 ) An already existing marriage. A free Muslim 
may not contract a new marriage so long as he has 
already four wives ; a woman may be married to 
only one man at once. Polygamy is permitted in 
Islam only within these limits ; it existed in Arabia 
from antiquity and was not done away with by the 
ITophet. In Qur’an, iv. 3, in which believers who 
had embezzled the i>ro[)erty of orphans entrusted 
to them were enjoined to live in a simple manner, 
the following words are found : 

‘ If ye fear that ye will be unable to give the orphans what ia 
theirs, marry so many wives as is good for you—two, three, or 
four ; and if ye still fear (in spite of this) that ye will ho unable 
to act suitably, marry only one w'ife or take slaves: that is 
better, that ye he not inclined to evil.' 

These words were interpreted by the later Mu.sliin 
faqihs in the sense that no Muslim may possess 

1 The following example shows that this view was not entirely 
unknown even to the Muslim scholars : If a man leaves his 
native town and goes elsewhere, according to Abu Hanifah 
he may take his wife with him only if he has paid her the whole 
of the mahr. 


more than four wives at once. And there was a 
tradition that the Prophet had expressly authorized 
this interpretation. It w’as, indeed, known from 
tradition that Muhammad himself ha<i more than 
four wives at once, but men explained thi.s later as 
one of the special privileges which God had given 
only to His messenger. 

(2) Tooclo.se relationship. A Muslim is forbidden 
to marry his female relatives in the direct line 
(ascending and descending), his sisters and the 
female descendants of his brothers and sisters, and 
his aunts and great-aunts on both the paternal and 
maternal side.s. A relative (man or w'ornan) whom 
it is forhidilen to marry is called rnahra/yi; e.g.^ a 
man is hi.s daughter’s maJiram. Relationshin-in- 
law' (the relation betw'een a married person and the 
relatives of his or her consort in consequence of 
marriage) is an obstacle to marriage. A Muslim 
may not marry his female relations-in-law in the 
direct (ascending and descending) line— e.g., his 
mother-in-law, daughter-in-law, step-daughter, etc. 
—nor can he have two sisters or an aunt and niech 
as w'ives at the same time. In the fourth place, 
foster-relationship is also a hindrance to marriage, 
on the ground of Qur’an, iv. 27. 

No one may marry either a woman who has suckled him or 
his foster sisters (i.e. women who have been suckled by the 
s.'xine woman as siif:kled him). Foster-relationship is held to 
exist between a man and all his descendants on the one side 
and the woman who has suckled him, all her relations (either 
blood-kin or foster-kin), lier husband, and all his relations 
(both blood-kin and fostor-kin) on the other side. This foster¬ 
relationship, on the ground of a decision of the Prophet, is an 
obstacle to marriage within the same degree of relationship aa 
witli blood-relations. On the other hand, there is no foster- 
relationship (a) between the woman who suckled the child and 
the ancestors or side-relations of that child ; or {b) between the 
child and the ancestors or side-relations of children who were 
suckled by the same woman. 

These regulations concerning the obstacles to marriage caused 
by kinship are in general deduced from C)ur’.an, iv. (of. 

also xxxiii. 49 and xxiv. 30-31). The ordinances made in these 
two verses of the t^ur’an were at least partly new to the 
Muslims, as may be seen from the words found at the end of 
(.Qur'an, iv. 27, in which permission is expressly given to regard 
as lawful the marriages which had been previously contracted 
contrary to these restrictions. 

(3) l)ifi’erenfo of religion. In Qnr’ftn, ii. 220-221, 
it is forhiihlen for Mu.ylim.s to contract a marriage 
with unbelievers. To that prohibition there were 
originally no exceptions : 

‘ Marry no heathen women before they have become believers ; 
a believing slave is better than an unhelieving free woman, even 
though she please you. Give also your female relations in 
marriage to no unbelievers before they have hec^ome believers ; 
a believing slave is better than an unhelieving free man, even 
though he please you. They (the unbelievers) take you to hell, 
hut God takes you to paradise and forgiveness.’ 

I>ater on, one exciqition was admitted, and 
Muslim men were allowed to marry women who 
belonged to a so-called people ‘ of tlie book ’ {ahl al- 
kitdb). By the ahl al-kitdb must he understood 
jieople, such as Jews and Christians, to whom, 
according to Muhammad’s view, the same religion 
had previously been announced as he made known 
to his own peojile, the Arabians. 

See C),ur’iln, v. 7 : ‘ Now are all free women permitted to you, 
both among the Muslims and among those who have received 
sacred hooks before you.’ 

In distinction from the otheryloA-schools, the ShUfl'iles regard 
marriage of women of the ahl nlTifab as nermittod only if these 
ahl al-kitdh had accepted their religion before the Qur’^ln was 
revealed, and also had not corrupted it. .So, according to the 
Shafi'ites. a Muslim may not Jiiarry an English woman, because 
the English, though they belong to the ahl al-Jcitab, accepted 
Christianity after Muhammad’s time. 

(4) A man and woman who are separated from 
each other cannot as a rule contract a new marria|^e 
with each other if the former marriage was dis- 
.solved either because the man had three times 
repudiated his wife, or because he had accused her 
of adultery by means of the li'dyi (the swearing of 
a solemn oath). As to these two cases see § 0 (a) 
and (6), in which the exceptions to the general rule 
are also discussed. 

(5) Women may not contract a new marriage 
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within a certain period after Uie dissolution of a 
former one. This period is called 'iddahy i.e. 
properly ‘the number’ (viz. the number of days), 
if the marriage was dissolved by the decease of 
the husband, according to Qur’jln, ii. 234, the wife 
must wait four nionths and ten days. A similar 
period of mourning after the death of the husband 
existed among the Arabians in the heathen period ; 
but it was then customary, at least in .some 
Arabian tribes, for the widow to seclude henself in 
a small tent for a full year after the death of her 
husband ; during this time she might not purify 
herself.^ The 'iddah after divorce was, on the 
other hand, probably first introduced by Muham¬ 
mad. According to Qur’an, Ixv. 4, the wife may 
not marry again within the limit of three qnru\ if 
her marriage was dissolved by divorce. According 
to Abu I,{anifah, quriV must be taken to mean 
menstruation ; according to the Shah'ites, Malikites, 
and others, it is the period of a woman’s cleanness 
between the periods of menstruation. If the 
woman has no menstruation, the' iddah is reckoned 
at three months. When a woman is pregnant at 
the dissolution of her marriage, .she may in no case 
marry again before her confinement. 

Diflerence in position is, as a rule, no obstacle to 
the contraction of a marriage, since it is in no case 
regarded as scandalous for the bridegroom to marry 
a woman of lower rank ; and even a woman may 
contract a valid marriage with a man who is not 
her hff\ if neither her wall nor she herself has 
any obiection. 

Youth is usually no hindrance according to 
Muslim law. Chihl-marriages were not forbidden 
in Muhammad’s day, and even the Prophet married 
'A’ishah, the daughter of Abu Hakr, when she was 
only six years old. But, according to the Shrifi'ites, 
only the wall mujbir (the father, or, failing him, 
the paternal grandfather) is qualified to give his 
chihlren (or grandchildren) in marriage before their 
majority. According to the other y/y/i-schools, 
more distant relations have the same right if the 
ancestors of the children under age are deceased, 
(’hildren under age, therefore, cannot marry, 
according to the Shafi'ites, if they have no father 
or grandfather. See, however, § 2 (at the end) as 
to tlie iaqlid which is apjdied in such a case. 

{d) Mutual rights ana duties of married people 
during marriage; and zihCir ,—No community 
of goods between the married couple is brought 
into existence by marriage. Each keeps the owner¬ 
ship of that which was ])Ossessed at marriage, and 
of that obtained during marriage by labour, endow¬ 
ment, inheritance, or in any other way. The wife 
keeps the right, during her married life, of disposing 
of her po.sse.ssions and of making contracts. She 
does not in that respect come under the guardian¬ 
ship of her husband. The husband is obliged to 
support his wife according to her position, and to 
give her food as well as clothing, residence, and 
service consistently with the approi)riate customs. 
This legal and obligatory support is called nafaqah. 
If the husband is not able to give the legal support 
to his wife, she is entitled to demand divorce 
{faskh), but in that case she has to prove that her 
husband is really not able to give her nafaqah. If 
the husband is able to support her, but refu.ses to 
do so, the judge must try to induce the husband to 
fulfil his duty, if the wife requires him to do so. 

A husband who is married to more than one wife 
must not spend more time in the rooms of one wife 
than in those of another. The husband is also 
particularly forbidden in the law-books to swear an 
oath to abstain from sexual intercourse. The 
taking of such a vow of abstinence was called ila 
(‘ to swear’). In the pre-Islamic period tiie Arabs 

1 Cf. J. Wellhausen, * Die Ehe bei den Arabem,’ in OON, 1898, 


egarded this lid' as a kind of divorce, by which, 
lowever, the marriage was not fully di.ssolved. 
Although the woman was thus neglected, she could 
:ot contract a now marriage before her husband 
lad dehnitely repudiated her, and this he generally 
refused to do before he had been paid a certain sum 
as ran.sum. 

This lid’ waa forbidden in Qur’in, ii. 220 f. Any one who had 
taken euch a vow of abstinence was for the future ohligcMl to 
repudiate his wife after the expiration of four nionths, if he 
was then still unreconciled to her. Af'cording to the Haiiihtes, 
after the expir.alion of four months the mnrriajfc is ipso Jacto 
Icf^ally dissolved if no reconciliation has taken place; but, 
according to the Shatrites atul Malikites, it must ui this case 
be dissolved by the hdkim if the man refuses to repudiate hit 
wife of his own accord. If the husband desires to be reconciled 
ajrain with his wife, he is, accordini^ to the unanimous opinion 
of Muslim scholars, oblij^ed to make a ‘ ^uilt-otTering-’ {kaf irah, 
lit. ‘that which covers the sin ’) hecau.se he has broken his vow. 
The lep.'il retfiilations concerning the ild’ are n]>plicable only If 
the husband has vowed to abstain from conjutfal relations with 
hii wife for loiiKcr than four mouths. 

Another vow of ab.stiiience was the zihdr (from 
zahr, ‘back’). In this case the husband declared 
that ‘ hi.s wife should be to him even (untouched) 
as the hack of his mother.’ This was apparently 
a customary vow of abstinence by the lieathen 
Arabs, which, according to tradition, wa.s also 
taken by some Mvislirns in the month of fasting, 
when they proposed to abstain from conjugal rehi- 
tions with tludr wives. This vow was expressly 
cond(‘mned in Qur’an, Iviii. 1-5. 

Apparently the original meaning of this revelation was that 
every Mu•^lim who ‘turned again' to this heathen cm^tom 
should have to pay a heavy penalty (ka[I'drah), consisting of 
tho emarieipalion of a Muslim slave, fa.stmg for two successive 
months, or the feeding of sixty poor persons, before lie was 
again permitted to have intercourse, willi his wife. The Muslim 
faqlhs, however, have explained those versos of the Qur’in in an¬ 
other a* used According to the Shafi ites, the husband is legally 
bound to this kafdrah unless lie repudiates his wife Immedi¬ 
ately after pronouncing the fihdr. ‘If he does not do this at 
once,' they say, ‘then he “turns back,’” i.e. breaks bis vow of 
abstinence, and must thus give the kafdrah. According to the 
other he breaks his promise only if he actually 

behaves contrary to his vow, and is only then obliged to give 
the kafdrah. Thus these also explain ‘ turn back ’ in the sense 
of changing opinion and breaking the vow of abstinence. 

Both the ltd' and the soon became obsolete in 
Islam. 

If the husband fnllils his duties, lie has the right 
to demand obedience from his wife, and is even 
entitled to chastise her if she is unwilling (ndshiz) ; 
in tins case she loses her right to nafaqah. 

Husband and wife, according to tlie IShaliites, 
can make no change in their mutual rights and 
duties as established in canon law. Any agreement 
of that nature wliich tliey may make in t he mar¬ 
riage contract has no binding power. Nevertheless, 
it i.s usual, in some Muslim lands, even among the 
Shall'ites, for tlie luisband to undertake eertain 
ex(‘cptional obligations with regard to his wife, Uy 
which he is not bound by the law. Mo promises, 
e.g., not to take a second wife, though he has the 
right to do so. In order to give a binding force to 
such promi.ses the bridegroom, immedialcly after 
the conclusion of the marriage contract, juonounces 
a repudiation of his wife conditional on tlie non- 
fullilment of his vows. He declares, after making 
tlie marriage contract : ‘ If I take a second wife 
[or Hf I neglect my wife and give her no nafaqah,' 
etc.], then is she repudiated by me.’ This custom 
is called tdliq (lit. ‘to hang up’ the divorce to a 
condition). 

By this taUq various rights may be guaranteed 
to the wife which the law does not give her, and 
she may ^ain in this way a much better position. 
If she is ill-treated or neglected by her husband, 
or if he acts in other respects contrary to liis pro¬ 
mises, the marriage is ipso facto dissolved, and 
the wife may, if she wishes, marry another hus¬ 
band. This tdliq is customary especially in the 
Dutch Indies. Only when the bridegroom U of 
high distinction or a pious man, so that it is im- 
1 nf. I. Ooldziher, Die ^dhirilen, pp. 62-54. 
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possible to imagine that he will treat his wife 
otherwise than well, is the tdlvj not applied.^ 

6 . Divorce.~(a) Repudiation {taldq). —According 
to Muslim canon law, marriage may be dissolved 
by divorce in four ways, besides by the death o' 
one of the parties or their apostasy from Islam 
The coininon form of divorce is the repudiation 
{taldq) pronounced by the husband. Amon^ the 
old Arabians the husband thus renounced his rights 
over his wife, who could return to her relatives and 
contract a new marriage with another husband 
Her marriage was immediately dissolved by the 
tnldq, the elfect of which was the same as that of 
the ^atCiq, or emancipation of slaves. But, accord¬ 
ing to tne new law of Islam, the wife might not 
marry again during a certain period {'iddah; cf. 
§ 5 (c) (h)) after the repudiation. During tlm'iddah 
it had to be seen whether she was pregnant, in 
which case her former husband would have the 
right of claiming the child. Further, the husband 
gained the right of reconciling himself with his 
wife during the 'iddah, and of revoking the taldq. 
The revocation of the repudiation is called rujiC 
(also rif ah or raf ah). 

According to Muslim tradition, this new right of 
the revocation of the taldq was at lirst abused. It 
was evidently given to the husband in order to put 
him in a position to retrieve his fault if he had 
repudiated his wife in a lit of passion ; but a wife 
complained to the Prophet of her husband, who 
repeatedly repudiated her and as often revoked his 
repudiation before the expiration of the 'iddah. 
By this means the woman was practically repudi¬ 
ated, but could not contract a new marriage with 
another husband. Obviously her husband was 
trying in this way to compel ner to ransom herself 
by paying back the dowry that she had formerly 
received from him. The Prophet forbade this 
practice in Qur’an, ii. 231 : 

‘ When you have repudiated your wife and she has waited her 
time, keep her with you and treat her well, otherwise let her 
fro free, but do not take her back with evil intent. He who 
does that sins. Yet do not mock the words of A114h.’ 
Moreover, the right of revoking the (aldq was now 
limited in Qur’an, ii. 229 f. : 

‘ If the (aldq has twice (taken place, then it may only) be 
revoked with good intentions, or you must let go (your wife) 
with kindness, (for) it is not permissible to take l>ack from her 
that which you have (formerly) given her . . . but if the hus¬ 
band repudiates his wife (once more), then she is no longer 
lawful for him.’ 

On the ground of these verses of the Qur’an, a 
husband may repudiate his wife only three times. 
After each taldq an iddah-period begins, during 
which the wife may not marry again. During the 
'iddah after the first and second repudiations the 
marriage is not yet dissolved. If, e.g., the hus¬ 
band is married to four wives and repudiates one 
of them, he may not during the period of 'iddah 
marry another woman ; but, if either the husband 
or wife dies during this period, the survivor shares 
in the inheritance. Moreover, the husband is 
entitled to revoke his repudiation during this 
period. If he allows the term to expire, the 
marriage is then dissolved. The divorced parties 
may contract a new marriage with each other if 
they both wish it; but in this case a new marriage 
contract must be made and a dowry again paid by 
the husband. 

After the third ^aldq, however, the marriage is 
immediately dissolved. An ’ic^^faA-period also fol¬ 
lows the third repudiation, during which tlie wife 
may not marry again ; but the man has no further 
right to revoke his repudiation, and the divorced 
pair cannot ever contract a new marriage with 
each other. 

To the last rule there is one exception based on the Qur’an 
itself. A woman at Medina who was three times repudiated by 
her husband and afterwards married to another man wished 

1 Of. 0. Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese, i. 348 ff. 


afterwards to marry her first husband again. When she ex¬ 
plained her wish to the Prophet, he declared that this ww 
impossible, even if she were repudiated by her second husband; 
later on, however, he took pity on her, and altered the regula¬ 
tion quoted above from Qur'iLn, ii. 229 f. After the words ‘ ^^ter 
the third taldq the woman is no longer permitted to him, the 
following regulation was added : ‘ Unless the woman afterwards 
married another husband and was also repudiated by him ; in 
such a case it is no sin for them both (se. the wife and her first 
husband) to return to each other, if they think that they will lo 
future be able to observe the commandments of Allah.' 

On the ground of this regulation, the law allows 
married people to contract a new marriage with 
each other even after the third taldq, if the wife 
has in the meantime married another husband and 
been repudiated by him. In Muslim countries 
repudiation is very often pronounced three times 
for insignificant reasons, and the divorced persons 
often desire to be joined together again. In order 
to make this possible, the wife contrives to contract 
a mock-marriage with another husband, who is 
ready to rtmudiate her immediately after the 
marriage. He who declares himself willing to do 
this is called muhallil (because he makes the wife 
by this mock-marriage once more haldl, i.e. per¬ 
missible for her first husband). Such a mock- 
marriage may be employed only twice, for, if the 
husband has three times pronounced the thrice- 
repeated taldq, he cannot again contract a new 
marriage with his repudiated wife. 

{b) Other forms of divorce. —Besides ^(ildq there 
are three other ways in which marriage may be 
dissolved: khuV,faskh, and li'dn. After each of 
these, a period of 'iddah begins for the woman in 
which she may not marry again. During this 
time she is entitled to nafaqahy if she has not 
neglected her duties towards her husband. 

( 1 ) KhuV was customary in ancient times among 
the Arabs. Generally speaking, it consisted in 
the ransom of the wife by her relative.s, usually 
for a sum of money proportionate to that which 
they had received from the bridegroom as mahr at 
the time of the marriage. In consideration of this 
sum, the husband was induced to renounce his 
wife and leave her free to marry another husband. 
Khtd' means literally ‘ to put off.’ The use of 
khid' in this context is derived from the symbolic 
act (the throwing away of a cloak, a shoe, or a 
similar piece of clothing) by which the husband 
shows that he renounced his claim on his wife.^ 

As has already been mentioned, the Prophet 
originally forbade the husband to receive back his 
wife’s dowry at the dissolution of marriage, as this 
custom often gave rise to the deliberate neglect 
and otherwise vexatious treatment of the wife 
see the words of Qur’dn, ii. 229, quoted above ; cf. 
also iv. 24-25). But later on the ancient custom 
of khuV was again permitted. 

The reason of this was the request of a woman at Medina, who 
declared that she had such an aversion to her husband that she 
no longer wished to stay with him. She asked permission to 
buy her freedom in order to be released from her husband, and 
the following addition was then made to the words of Qur’&n, 
ii. 229; * It is not lawful for you to take back anything which 
you have given to your wives, except if you are afraid that you 
will transgress the laws of AJlah ; when you are afraid of this, 
then is (the ransom) with which the wife redeems herself 
no sin for either (of the married couple), that is the law of 
All&h,' etc. 

On the authority of these words the khuV re¬ 
named even in Islam a legal method of divorce, 
’’he wife by this means buys her repudiation ; her 
uaband can never revoke it. If the husband and 
wife both wish it, they may again join in mar¬ 
riage. 

(2) Faskh is the annulment of marriage with the 
co-operation of the magistrates. According to the 
^anifites, a minor who has been given in marriage, 
not by her father or grandfather, hut by a more 
distant relative, may demand dissolution of this 

1 Cf. Ru 47f-, and J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedoume 
and Wahabys, I, 118. 
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marriage on the attainment of her majority (see 
§5 (^))* Other reasons for th^faskh may be found 
in certain diseases or bodily infirmities mentioned 
in the ^^'A-books. This method of divorce is pos¬ 
sible also when, after the completion of the mar¬ 
riage, it appears that the bride or bridegroom does 
not fulfil certain qualifications («.</., with regard to 
birth, position, virginity, etc.) which had been 
expressly insisted on as conditions at the making 
of the marriage contract. According to the 
ShafiTtes, a wife may also demand faskh if she 
proves that her husband is not able to give her 
lawful maintenance {nafaqak). In these cases the 
sentence of dissolution of marriage is pronounced 
by the magistrate at the request of the parties. 

(3) The dissolution of marriage by means of 
li'dn (‘imprecation ’) is based on Qur’an, xxiv. 6-9. 
As a rule, an^ one who accuses a free Muslim 
woman of fornication, without being able to prove 
his accusation, is punished by scourging. If, how¬ 
ever, a husband suspects his own wife of infidelity, 
the law allows him to accuse her of adultery without 
any further proof, and to contest the legitimacv of 
her child, but he must do so by means of the It an, 
invoking Allah in the manner prescribed in Qur’an, 
xxiv. 6-9: 

‘Those who accuse thoir wives of infidelity and have no other 
witnesses than themeelvcB must invoke Allah four times as a 
witness that they have spoken the truth, and a fifth time, callinjr 
down His curse on themselves if they have lied. The wife may 
avert the punishment (for adultery) if she swears by Allah four 
times that her husband has lied, and a fifth time, declaring that 
God’s wrath may fall upon her if her husband has 8i>okcn the 
truth.’ 

If a husband, after accusing his wife of adultery, 
refuses to pronounce the li'dn, he must be scourged 
for slander if he cannot produce witnesses ; but the 
IJanilites consider that the husband ought to be 
imprisoned until he pronounces the li'dn or admits 
that he has lied. According to the Shah'ites and 
the Malikites, not only is the marriage legally 
dissolved by the li'nn, but the married couple may 
never marry each other again. According to the 
IJanifites, even after the li'dn the marriage must 
still he dissolved by a dec^ision of the magistrate, 
and the reunion of the parties is permitted if the 
husband has afterwards revoked his accusation and 
been scourged for his slanderous imputation. 

7. Relationship, and the rights and duties 
based on it. — {a) The relation between a child and 
his parents. —In ancient Arabia, on account of the 
nature of the marriage by sale, the husband [ba al, 
lit. ‘ master,’ of the woman) was regarded as the 
faHicr of all children borne by liis wife during the 
marriage, even if he did not beget them. Thus he 
was also regarded as the fatlier of the children 
borne by hi.s wife if he had married a pregnant 
woman, or if he had given up his wife for a certain 
time to another man in order to raise up noble 
children from her.^ 

In Islam this rule was altered. According to 
Muslim canon law, only the man who has begotten 
the children in a legal marriage is regarded as 
their father ; a woman must wait for the expiration 
of the TofcfaA*period, if she wishes to marry another 
husband after the dissolution of her marriage, in 
order that it may bo seen whether she is pregnant. 
If she is, she may marry again only after her 
confinement, and the first husband is regarded as 
the father of the children born during the 'iddah. 
Thus in Islam the first and second husbands cannot 
quarrel about the children born after the dissolution 
of the marriage ; such auarrels were very common 
in the pre-Islamic period.^ 

Muslim canon law generally recognizes a child 
born in wedlock as begotten by the husband and 

1 For further particulars about this so-called niMt}. al-istib^d' 
cf W. R. Smith, Kimhip and Marriags m Early Arabia, 
London, 1886, p. 110 (a do. 1003, p. 182]. 

tib. 


thus os legitimate when the birth takes place not 
earlier than six months after the consummation of 
marriage. A child born within a certain period 
after the dissolution of marriage (whether by divorce 
or through the death of the husband) is also regarded 
as legitimate. According to the ^lanifites, it must 
be assumed that pregnancy may last two years if 
it appears that the mother had no menstruation 
during that time. According to the Sh&fi'ites and 
the Malikites, pregnancy may even last much 
longer (four or seven years), and thus a child born 
so long after the dissolution of the marriage may 
still pass as legitimate. Further, the cTiildren 
which the master begets from his slaves are re¬ 
garded as legitimate oll'spring, and are placed on 
a complete equality with those begotten in lawful 
marriage (see § 9 (a)). When it appears tliat a 
marriage is invalid, or that any one has been 
wrong in thinking tliat he was the owner of a 
slave, the children are, nevertheless, regarded as 
legitimate, ijrovided the parents acted mistakenly 
in good faith, so that there can be no question of 
zind' (‘fornication’). 

All other chihlren are illegitimate {walad zind\ 
‘begotten in fornication’). Tlu're is no relation¬ 
ship between such illegitimate children and their 
fatlier, even though the father expressly recognizes 
tliat they were hegott(3n by him. From such an 
aelvnowledgment no claim to relationship can follow 
either for the child or for the father (neither right 
of inheritance, nor guardianship, nor duty of main¬ 
tenance). The Shflh'ites even allow a father to 
marry the daughter whom he begets in fornication, 
though they regard it as blameworthy {makruh). 
'rhe yanilites forbid this. On the other hand, 
the relationship between the mother and her illegi¬ 
timate children is legally precisely the same as 
that between her and her legitimate children. 
She is not allowed to marry her illegitimate son, 
and she inherits from him, etc. A child is also 
illegitimate if the husband by means of li'dn 
accuses his wife of adultery (see § 6 (6) (3)), and 
declares that the child borne by her is not his. If, 
on the other hand, it is uncertain whether a child 
was really begotten by the husband during wedlock 
(or by the master, during the time that he was the 
owner of the slave), it is then regarded as legitimate 
without further proof, if the father recognizes it as 
his. Such an acKnowledgment is called iqrdr. 

Adoption is forbidden, and has no legal force 
(see Adoption [Muhammadan]). 

Blood-relations in the direct line are obliged to 
support each other (by means of nafaqah) in case 
of necessity ; according to the yanilites, this duty 
rests on all blood-relations that are not allowed 
to marry each other (thus on all mahrams ; see 

§ 5 (c) (2))- 

(6) Other kinds of relationship. —Another result 
of marriage by sale among the ancient Arabians 
was that after marriage the wife ceased to belong 
to her family, so that there was family-relationship 
only between the child and the family of its father, 
and not between it and the family of the mother. 
It is true that for philological reasons it may be 
assumed that even in Arabia the patriarchal family^- 
system was preceded by the matriarchal, but in 
historical times no clear traces of the latter system 
can bo found. ^ 

1 On this subject see the works of the following writers, 
whose views differ as to many details : I. Goldziher, * Endogamy 
and Polygamy among the Arabs,’ in The Academy, xviii. [1880] 
26; G. A. Wilken, Das Matriarchal {das Mutterrecht) bei <Un 
alien Arabem, Leipzig, 1884 ; J. W. Uedhouse, ’Notes on Prof. 
E. B. Tylor’s Arabian Matriarchate,’ in JRAS xvll. [1886] 
275-292 ; W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 
(new ed. with additional notes l)y the author and by I. Goldziher, 
London, 1903); cf. Th. Noldeke, in ZDMG xl. [1886] 148 ff. ; 
J. Wellhausen, 'Die Ehe bei den Arabern,’ in GGN, 1898, p. 
460ff.; and Th. W. Juynboll, Over het verband tusschen ds 
Moham. bruidsgave en tut rechtskarakUr van het oud- 
Arabisehe hxtwelijk, Leyden, 1894. 
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As already pointed out, even before Muhammad 
niarriaoje ceawed to be {j:onerally regarded as a 
urcbase. So also it was customary in Arabia 
efore Islilm not to limit relationship entirely tc 
the family or tribe of the father, but in man^ 
cases to take into consideration the relatives on the 
niotlier’s side, although the maternal relatives are 
never placed on an equality with the paternal 
by the Muslim scholars. It is also true that 
maternal relationship is an obstacle to marriage 
according to Qur’an, iv. 26 f. (the maternal aunt is 
a mahrarn, just as is the paternal aunt, and the 
hadCtnah [he. the care of children] is in cert/iin 
cases ecjually a right of maternal relatives), but, in 
general, attention is paid only to the rights and 
duties of thii'a^abcit^ i.e. the male relatives on the 
paternal side. 

Kights which are based on relationship {nasah 
and which are usually conceded to t\\Q'asahru are 
(1) the right of giving female relatives in marriage 
or of opposing the marriage of female relatives wlio 
wish to marry below their rank ; (2) the right of 
inheritance ; (d) the right of managing the property 
of blood-relations who are under age or insane ; (4) 
the right of retaliation or of demanding the price 
of blood if a blood-relation has been killed ; and 
(5) the right to succeed a blood-relation who has 
set free a slave in his rights and duties with regard 
to the freed man. According to the majority of 
Muslim /(ufih^i, if a blood-relation has unintention¬ 
ally killed any one, the duty of paying the satis¬ 
faction money also falls entirely on the'atfabdt. 

In order to indicate the nearest relative among 
any one’sMuslim scholars divide the male 
relatives on the paternal side into classes. The 
first class consists of the descendants, the second 
of the ancestors; the third class is formed by the 
descendants of the father, and the fourth class 
by the descendants of the paternal grandfatlier. 
Among the descendants the son is the next of kin, 
then the son’s son, etc. ; among the ancestors the 
father is the next of kin, next to him his father, 
etc. ; the next of kin in the third class is the 
brother, then follows his son, etc. ; the next of kin 
in the fourth class is the paternal uncle, then 
follows his son, afterwards his son’s son, etc. He 
who is related to any one both on the paternal and 
on the maternal side precedes a blood-relation of 
(he same rank who is related to him only on the 
paternal side ; so, e.g., in the third cla.ss the full 
brother takes precedence of the half-brother on the 
paternal side, the son of the full brother precedes 
the son of the paternal half-brother, etc. 

’riuis, as a rule, not only the son but also the 
grandson, etc,, has precedence over the father, and 
the grandfather on the paternal side ranks above 
the br<gher. There are, however, exceptions to this 
rule. (1) rhe nearest 'asabdt of a woman who 
have the right to give her in marriage are, accord¬ 
ing to the lShA,h'ites, not her descendants but her 
ancestors, and after them her relatives in the 
lateral line ; but, a(!cording to the yanifites and 
Millikites, the ordinary rules obtain in this case 
also, and the descendants liave the right in the 
first place to be wall al-7iikah. (2) The brothers 
of a deceased man inherit equally with his paternal 
grandfather, and are thus not excluded by him ; 
l)ut the grandfather has always the right to at least 
a third of their common share, so that, if he in¬ 
herits together with one or two brothers, each 
obtains an eq^ual part; but, if he inherits with 
three or more urothers, the latter divide two-thirds 
of the whole among themselves in equal parts, 
while the grandfather has one-third. (3) The 
rights which can be exercised over a freed slave 
pass by the death of his emancipator to the nearest 
of i\iQ'asabdt of the emancipator, but in this case 
the brothers take precedence of the grandfather, i 


(4) Ac(jording to the Shafi'ites, the obligation of 
the nearest 'asabdt to ps-y the cigl (the atonement 
money), when one or their blood-relations has 
committed unintentional manslaughter, falls only 
on the lateral relations and not on the 'asabdt in 
the direct (ascending and descending) lino (cf. art. 
Crimes and Punishments [Muhammadan], vol. 
iv. p. 292). 

The blood-relations on the maternal side and 
tliose on the father's side, so far as they do not 
belong to the 'asabdt, are called dhawuH-arlulm. 
They have in general no rights and duties based 
on relationship. According to the ^lanilites, how¬ 
ever’, they take the place of the 'asabdt, if these do 
not exist. In such a case the right to be wall artd 
to gdve the bride in marriage passes to the mother 
and to her next of kin ; and the inheritance also 
passes to the next relatives among the dliawul- 
arhuni. According to the SliAlr ites and Malikites, 
on the other hand, the 'asabdt in such a case are 
not succeeded by the dkaivu l-arluari but by the 
Muslim community ; thus, if there are no'ai^abdt, 
the treasury {bait al-aidl) inherits ; and the lulkim, 
i.e. the magistrate, must take the place of the wait 
of the bride. 

(c) Guardianship. —Minors are legally under the 
guardianship of their parents or nearest blood 
relations. They are not nualilied to make indepen¬ 
dent contracts, or to undertake other legal trans¬ 
actions. Minority ceases generally, according to 
Muslim law, when the children are really adult 
and the signs of j[^)uberty can be observed. Accord¬ 
ing to the Shall ites, minority ends in any case 
after the completion of the tifteeiith year ; accord¬ 
ing to the Hanilites, only after the eighteenth 
year. Besides the so-called wildyat alaiikdh {i.e. 
the guardianshij) which gives tlie guardian the 
right to give a female relative in marriage, or to 
prevent her marrying below her rank), wdiich has 
already been discussed in § 5 (a), Muslim lawyers 
distinguish tw’o other kinds of guardianship, 
namely, the haddnah and the wildyat al-mdl. 

(1) The purpose of the luiddnan is to care for 
the physical well-being of the minors and also for 
their education and training for a profession. 
During the married life of the parents the children 
are subjected to the parental authority ; in case 
of separation of the parents, the mother has the 
right to retain the children so long as they have 
need of her help, i.e., according to the Shafi'ites, 
until they are about seven years old ; after this, 
die child may entrust itself to the care of the 
ather, if it prefers to do so ; according to the 
IJanifites, a boy always comes at that age under 
die guardianship of the father, but a girl remains 
iiider the guardianship of her mother, wdiile, 
according to the Malikites, both boys and girls 
remain under the guardianship of the mother 
intil they are of full age (girls even until they 
narry). 

If the mother contracts a fresh marriage, she 
lo.ses the haddnah, unless her new husband is at 
he same time one of the blood-relations of the 
hildren. In this case she keeps the guardianship, 
according to the IShMi'ites, if the husband belongs 
to the 'asabdt of the children ; according to the 
^anitites, if he is a mahram of them ; and, accord- 
iig to the Malikites, if he is either a mahram of 
Bern or a relative who would himself have the 
ight to be guardian over the children if he were 
lOt excluded by nearer relatives. 

If, after the divorce, one of the parents removes 
:o another place, the child remains as a rule with 
he parent who does not leave the former dwelling- 
lace, in order to avoid the dangers of travel. If, 
owever, the father establishes himself permanently 
n another place, he has the right to take hia 
hildren there with him ; but the rules of the 
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different /g^A-schools with regard to this subject 
vary in details. 

If the mother is dead, Muslim lawyers generally 
consider the female relatives the most suitable for 
the haddnah. According to the (jlanilites, the 
father and the other a§abdt of minors have aright 
to the haddnah only when there are no female 
relatives. 

The rules which the /iqh-ec\\oo]9 follow with reo^ard to the 
order in wiiich the male and female relatives enjoy a ri;;ht to the 
ha(^dnah dilTer from each other in many details ; c.tj., according; 
to the Malikitos, the maternal aunt has a prefererure above all 
other female relations. They base this opinion on the tradition 
that, when Hamzah and his wife were dead, three of his 'uffdbdt 
(luarrelled over tlie question which of them had the best rl^ht to 
look after Hamzah’s young daughter. One of them said to the 
Prophet: ‘She is not only the daughter of my uncle, but my 
w'ife is, moreover, her maternal aunt.’ On this Muhammad 
decided that the child must be entrusted to this man and his 
wife, saying, ‘The maternal aunt is as good as the mother.’ 

Ai^cording to the Shafi'ites, if the motiier dies or is not 
(lualified for the ha^nnah, siie is succeeded by her mother, or, 
if necessary, by the mother of her mother. Only after them the 
father, and, after iiirn, his mother, or, if necessary, his maternal 
grandmother, has a claim to the ha(J<iii(Lh. If the father and 
his female ancestors (and, after them, the grandfather and hia 
female ancestors) are dead or diacpialified, the nearest of the 
male or female relatives in the collateral line has the right to 
the h(t4.(in<ih. In this case by the female relatives are meant 
all, both on the maternal and on the paternal side, but by 
the male relatives only the If several male and female 

relatives arc equally related to the child, the female om^s have 
the preference. If tiie child has reached the age of about seven 
years, it may choose for itself whether it will be entrusted to 
the next of kin of its male or of its female relatives. 


faridah, and the heirs belonging to this group 
are therefore called the dhawiiU-Jara id, i.e. those 
who have a right to such definite shares. 

When the heirs of this first group have received 
their share, the residue of the estate falls to the 
share of the male relatives of the deceased in the 
male line (the so-called 'a^abdt). These 'ai^abat, 
who in Islam thus form a second group of heirs, 
were in Arabia in pre-lshlmic times the only 
relatives who had a right to the t'state. When, 
however, in the battles at Badr and LIl,iud and on 
other occasions, many Muslims had perished, 
quarrels arose among the members of their 
tiimilies as to the division of the estates which 
they left. Some examj)les of this are reported 
in Muslim tradition. The widow of 'Aws ihri 
Thftbit seems to have complained to the I’lophet 
that the male relatives of her dead husband had 
taken possession of his estate, while she and her 
children had obtained nothing of it. Other 
women came with similar eoiindaints to Muham¬ 
mad. 'riiis gave him occasion to di'cide that for 
the future tlie widow and some of the nearest 
female relatives of the deeea.^od should have a 
right to a certain share in his estate. These 
rcgulat.iijns are to be found in Qur’An, iv. 8, 12-15, 
and 175. It is not quite clear on what prineijiles 
Muhammad based his regulations. It is, however, 
certain tliat lie did not mean to abolish the right 


(2) The wildyat al-mdl is the guardianshi}) which 
has for its purpose the management of the property 
of minors. According to the Slulh'ites, only the 
father (and, failing him, the paternal grandfather) 
can he legally wall al-indl. 1 ne father (or, if neces¬ 
sary, the grandfatlier) has, however, the right to 
a|)point by testamentary disposition a guardian over 
Ills children (or grandefiildren) who are under age. 
A guardian thus apppointed is called tvasl. Even 
women can in this way be entrusted with the care 
of the property of a child under age, and the mother 
is in the first place taken into consideration for this 
purpose, altliough she has no legal claim to the 
position. Failing both the father and grandfather, 
or a guardian appointed by them, the magdstrate 
{hakim), or a [lerson appointed by the magistrate, 
must take the place of guardian. The Malikites 
recognize the qualideation of the father only (not 
that of the paternal grandfather) to set up a legal 
claim to be guardian and to appoint a tvasi. 

The guardian manages the property of the minor, 
and makes any necessary agreements for him, etc. 
When it is near the child’s coming of age, the 
guardian has to inquire whether his Avard is raslial, 
i.e. able to manage his property for himself. This 
regulation is based on Qur’an, iv. 5 : 

‘ Examine the minors, and put them in possession of their 
property, when you find that they are rashld.’ 

If it appears that the ward, though of age, is 
not yet capable of managing his own property, 
the guardianship continues. The oi)inion of Abu 
yanifah, that the guardianship in any case ceased 
as soon as the ward was twenty-live years old,i 
has found no favour with other Muslim scholars. 

The haddnah of the insane, and the care of 
their property, must be entrusted as a rule to 
the same blood-relations as guardianship over 
minors. The wife of an insane person has, how¬ 
ever the tirst claim to the haddnah, and his 
daugditer has in this respect the preference above 
all other female relatives with the exception of the 


mother. ^ ^ ^ 

8. Law of inheritance. —(a) Introduction .— 
Muslim canon law distinguishes various groups 
of heirs. The hrst group consists of person.s to 
whom the Qur’an allots a definite share (i, i, 
I or i) in the estate. Such a share is called 
'i See, among others, A. von Kretner, CuUurg^ch^ts (Us 
Orisnts unUr den Chalifen, Vienna, 1876-76, I. 617, 


of inheritance of the 'a^abdt. This continued to 
form the foundation also of the Muslim law of 
inheritance ; and the new regulations, according 
to which some of the nearest relatives of the 
deceased obtained a right to a fixed share {farldah) 
of his estate, were, therefore, only supplementary 
to the old Arabian law of inheritance. 

If there are no 'a^abdt, and there still remains 
something over from the estate after the dhawiil- 
fardH(l have received their shares, then, according 
to the yanilit(‘s, the residue must also he sliared 
among the dhawu'l-faradd j)roportionatcly to 
their shares. According to the Shali'ites and 
Malikites, this residue falls to the lot of the 
treasury {bait al-nidl), and it is handed over to 
the dhawud-fardiicl only if tlie treasury is not 
managed according to the rules of the law'. 

The hlood-relations of the deceased who do not 
belong to ambdt and to whom no farldah is 
assigned in the Qur’an—the so-callecl dhaimfl- 
arhdm —form, as has already been noted in § 7 {h), 
according to the IJfaniiitcs, a third group of heirs 
who liave a claim to the estate in the case of the 
failure of the 'asabdt and the dkaiciil-J'anVid. 
According to the Shall'itos and the Malikites, the 
dhawxfl-arh-dm are not heirs unless the 'a^abdt 
and dhawu’l-faraid fail and the treasury is not 
managed according to the rules of the law. In 
the opposite case the whole estate falls, according 
to them, on the failure of heirs of tlie first and 
second group, to the share of the tn^asury.* 

(/>) The law of inheritance of the 'asabdt .—As 
has been stated above (in § 7 {b)), the 'a.^abdt are 
divided into classes, and the descendants of the 
deceased take precedence over his ancestors, the 
latter over the descendants of his father, these 
again over the descendants of his grandfather, ami 
in each class only the next of kin inherits. But, 
as has already been noted, the grandfather does 
not exclude the brothers of the deceased ; he in¬ 
herits together with them, and has a right to at 
least ^ of their commcjii share. If there are at the 
same time dhawulfardiid among the heirs, the 
grandfather has, moreover, a claim to at least i 
of the estate. He may then choose which is 
most advantageous for him : k of the estate, ^ of 
the residue of the estate after the dhawu'l-fardiid 

1 Of. E. Quatrem^re, Uiitoire des aulLana inamlouks de 
CEgypte, Paris, 18:17-41, ii. i. 132. 
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have received their share, or a share equal to that 
inherited by a brother of the deceased. 

If the deceased is a freed slave and dies without 
leaving 'asabdt, the person (man or woman) who 
has given him his freedom (the so-called mawld) 
takes the place of the 'asabdt, and this person is 
succeeded by the nearest of his 'asabdt if he has 
predeceased the freed man. 

In consequence of the regulation in Qur’Sn, iv. 
12-15 and 175, that women have a right to the 
half of what men in the same grade of blood- 
relationship inherit, some female blood-relations 
on the fatner’s side are regarded in the Muslim 
law of inheritance as 'asabdt in addition to the 
male relations. If, t.g., the deceased has left both 
sons and (laughters, tlicy inherit together, and 
the daughters also count as 'asabdt; but a 
(laugliter receives only half the share of a son. 
In such a case the daughter is called 'asabdt 
bil-qhairi, i.e. 'cu^ibdt through another—she is 
'asabdt bec.-ause the son (her brother) inherits. In 
this case the son himself is described as 'asabdt 
bi-nafsihi (i.e. 'asabdt by himself). The same 
rule and nomenclature also obtain for the daughter 
of a son of the deceased who inherits together 
with the son of a son of the deceased ; also for the 
full sister of the deceased who inherits together 
with his full brother ; and for the half-sister on 
the paternal side who inherits together with a 
half-brother on the paternal side. The grand¬ 
father on the paternal side also makes 'asabdt 
hVl-ghairi of both the full sister and the half- 
sister on the paternal side. 

The full sister and the half-sister on the paternal 
side are calledwhen they inherit together 
with a daughter of the deceased or of his .son ; i.e., 
they have in that case, like the male 'asabdt, a 
claim to the residue of the inheritance after the 
dhawu'l-fard'id have received their share. In 
such a case, therefore, they are called 'asabdt 
ma'a'l-ghairi, i.e. 'asabdt because they inherited 
‘ together with ’ another. 

(c) The law of iriheritanc.e of the dhawxTU 
fara'id. —The regulations concerning the shares 
to which the heirs belonging to this group have 
a claim are based upon a literal explanation of the 
so-called ‘inheritance verses' in Qur’an, iv. 12-15: 

‘Allah comman(i8 you to g:ive to your children: to a mole 
child as much as to two female; if there are only femala 
children (two or) more than two, then these receive two-thirds 
of the estate, and, if there is only one female child, then she 
receives tha half. The parents (of the deceased) each receive 
one-sixth, if he leaves a child ; if, however, there are no children 
and the parents inherit, the mother receives a third, except 
when there are survivinij brothers of the deceased, for then the 
mother receives only a sixth. You (men) receive the half of 
the estate of your wives if they leave no children, otherwise 
you receive only a fourth. They (the widows) receive a fourth 
of your estate if you leave no children, otherwise (they receive 
only) an eighth. If a person dies without leaving blood- 
relations in the direct line, and there is a brother or sister of 
him, then these each receive a sixth; if there are more, then 
they receive together one-third.' 

A supplement to tlu'so ‘ inheritance verses ’ is 
given in Qur’an, iv. 175 : 

‘They ask you for a decision,—say : “ All&h decides for you 
concerning the case in which a man dies without leaving blood- 
relations in the direct line as follows : If a man die without 
leaving children and there is a sister of him, then she receives 
the half of his estate ... if there are two sisters, then they 
receive two-thirds between them; if, however, they inherit 
together with their brothers, one brother receives as much os 
two sisters.”' 

Thus in these verses fixed shares are assigned to 
the daughter, the two parents, the husband (and 
wife), and the brothers and sisters of the deceased. 
But, according to the Mu.sliin lawyers, Qur’an, iv. 

15, refers only to half-brothers and half-sisters on 
the maternal side; iv. 175, on the other hand, to full 
sisters or half-sisters on the paternal side. More¬ 
over, according to their explanation of the text, 
the rules for the daughter of the deceased equally 
apply to the daughter of his son; and the rules 


for his parents also apply to his grandparents. 
The heirs who have a claim to a fixed share of the 
inheritance can thus be reduced to the following 
twelve classes: (a) iu the descending line: the 
daughter of the deceased, and the daughter of his 
son ; {^) in the rising line : the father, the mother, 
the grandfather, and the grandmother; (7) in the 
side line : the full sister, the half-sister on the 
father’s side, and the half-sister and half-brother 
on the mother’s side; ( 5 ) the widow and the 
widower. 

The shares to which these twelve classes of heirs 
have a claim are the following : 

( 1 ) Th# daughter receives two or more daughters together 

g of the estate; if sons also inherit, the daughter does not 
receive a fixed share, but then becomes bi’l-ghairi, and 

receives ^ of the share of a son. 

(2) The same rules obtain for the daughter of a son. She 
receives j, two or more daughters of a son together ^ of the 
estate; if the daughter of a son inherits together with the son 
of a son, she receives ^ of his share. .She is excluded by the 
son of the deceased if he inherits, but not by the daughter of 
the deceased. If, e.g., there is one daughter of the deceased, 
she receives and the son’s daughters receive since i of the 
estate is allotted to the daughters and son’s daughters together. 
But, if there are two or more daughters, there then remains 
no further residue of the/ari4ah for the son’s daughters ; they 
may, however, still inherit if there is a son's son, for he makes 
them 'asabdt bi’l-ghairi, and in this case he is, therefore, 
called the ‘ blessed ' son’s son. 

(3) The father has a claim to | of the estate ; besides this, he 
inherits as an 'a^abat if there are no offspring of the deceased. 

(4) The paternal grandfather has also a claim to ^ of the 
estate, if the father of the deceased is no longer alive ; besides 
this, he inherits as an 'asabdt if the deceased has left neither 
father nor offspring. If there are surviving brothers of the 
deceased, the grandfather inherit* together with them (see 
§8(b)). 

( 6 ) The mother inherits i of the estate; if, however, there 
survive either, in the first place, children or son’s children or, 
in the second, two or more brothers or sisters of the deceased, 
she inherits only 

( 6 ) The grandmother inherit* J of the estate. According to 
the Malikites, the maternal grandmother has this right as well 
as the paternal grandmother of the deceased, together with 
her female ancestors in the female line. According to the 
Shafl’ites and J^Ianifites, the same applies also to the mother 
of the paternal grandfather of the deceased ; i.e., by grami- 
mother they understand every female ancestor of the deceased 
with the exception of those who are related to him by means 
of a grandfather who does not belong to his 'asabdt. 

(7) A full sister receives J; two or more full sisters inherit 
I of the estate; they have, however, this right only when the 
deccMed has not survived descendants or ancestors. If, how¬ 
ever, a daughter of the deceased or of his son survives, the full 
sister becomes 'asabdt ma'a'l qhairi (see § 8 {b)) \ and, if the 
grandfather on the paternal side shares the inheritance, then 
she becomes ‘asabdt bi'l-ghairi ; similarly, if a full brother of 
the deceased shares the inheritance. 

( 8 ) Practically the same rules obtain for a half-sister on the 
father’s side. If there is one half-sister, she receives ^ ; if there 
are two or more, they receive | of the estate; if there is a 
half-brother on the father’s side, the half-sister on the father's 
side becomes 'a^abah bi'l-ghairi and receives j; of her brother’s 
share. Like the full sister, she loses her claim to a farhjah if 
there are offspring or male ancestors of the deceased, or if his 
full brother survives. Inheriting together with the grandfather, 
she becomes 'asabdt bi'l ghairx ; if, on the other hand, she 
inherits with the daughter or son’s daughter, she becomes 
'asabdt ma a'l-ghairi. If there are two or more full sisters of 
the deceased, they receive together 3 of the estate, and there 
remains no residue of the faTX(j.ah for the half-sister on the 
father’s side ; if, however, the latter inherits together with one 
full sister of the deceased, the two have together a claim on ^ 
of the estate ; the full sister then receives and the half-sister 

This is the same rule as in the caue of the inheritance of 
daughters together with son’s daughters ; the J is in both csises 
called by Muslim lawyers takmilah, i.e. the 'filling up’(so. of 
the i which the daughter or a full sister receives). 

(9) The half-brother on the mother’s side follows the rules of 
the next case. 

(10) The half-sister on the mother’s side has a claim to J of 
the estate. Two or more half-brothers or half-sisters receive 
together They have, however, a claim to a farl(}ah only 
if the deceased died without surviving offspring or male 
ancestors. 

(11) The widower receives J of the estate of his wife. If, 
however, she has left children or son’s children, ho receives 
only I, whether the children are his own offspring or those of 
another husband. 

( 12 ) The widow receives I of the estate of her husband : if, 
however, he has left children or son’s children, she receives 
only i, both when they are her offspring and when they are 
those of another wife of the deceased. If there are several 
widows, they must divide their/arixfah equally. 

It may happen that, when the various dhawu'l 
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far&td inherit together, the sum of the fixed 
shares to which they have a claim is more than 
the whole estate. In such a case the share of each 
must be proportionately diminished. 

For example, if there are no sons, two dauKhters have a claim 
to ^ of the estate, the father and mother to | each. If the de¬ 
ceased has also left a widow, she has in this case a claim to 4 
and the sum of the/ard'i^f is + i + 4 = U + + +A = 

In this case the estate must be divided into twenty-seven equal 
shares instead of twenty-four; of these the daughters receive 
sixteen, the parents four each, and the widow three. This 
diminution of the amount of the shares of the inheritance is 
called 'awL The case here Indicated is known as the minbar- 
iyah, because this proi)lem was proi>o 8 ed for decision to the 
Khalif 'All while he stood in the pulpit (mmbar). 

{d) Special cases .—There are atill some special 
cases—the so-called masail mulaqqahah {i.e. cases 
which are known under special names)—in whicli, 
owing to the simultaneous inheritance of various 
blood-rclfitions, a departure from the general rules 
is regarded as necessary in order to prevent rela¬ 
tives who usually receive more than others from 
receiving in a special instance less than tiiem. It 
is impossible here to enumerate all these cases; 
the following are examples of them. 

If a woman U deceased and her estate liaa to h« shared be¬ 
tween her two parents and her husband, the latter has a claim 
to 4 and the mother to 4 of the estate, so that there wouhl 
remain over for the father only 47 -exactly 4 of the mother’s 
share. To prevent this, after the widower has received the half, 
the residue is so divided between the two parents that the father 
receives 4 of it and the mother 4- The same rule obtains when 
a husband is deceased and his estate has to be divided between 
his two parents and his widow. The widow receives i, and of 
the remaining J the father receives ? and the mother These 
two cases are called the two 'brilliant,’ or the ‘decided by 
Umar,’ cases. 

Another case is the akdariyah. The origin of (his name is 
not certain. According to some Muslim writers, Akdar was the 
name of a faqih W'horn Khalif 'Abd al-Malik consulted about 
the following problem. When a woman is deceased and her 
heirs consist of tl) her husband, (2) her mother, (8) her paternal 
grandfather, (4) her sister (whether her full sister or her paternal 
half-sister), then these have together a claim to | of the estate 
(the widower to the mother to h the sister to Jf, and the 
grandfather to 4). According to the rule mentioned above (the 
so-called 'awl), the estate must, therefore, be divided into nine 
shares, so that the widower would receive three shares, the 
mother two, the grandfather one, and the sister three. To 
prevent the sister from inheriting three times as much as the 
grandfather, the $ share of the inheritance must in this case he 
so divided that the grandfather receh es it of it and the sister 4 . 
Thus the grandfather inherits and the sister jA* According 
to the Hanifltes, however, the widower inherits j, the mother 
I, and the grandfather while the sister is excluded by the 
grandfather. 

As to the division of the estate among the 
dhawn’l-ar/idnij if they inherit, there are two 
theories. 

According to some lawyers, the right of these persons to 
inherit depends on the principle that only he who is next of 
kin to the deceased inherits, and that he excludes the more 
distant relatives. Others think that the dhaini’l-arhdm take 
the place of those blood-relations of the tlrst and second group 
through whose intermediacy they are related to the deceased. 
Thus, if the estate must be divided between two persons A and 
B, of whom A is the daughter of the daughter of the deceased, 
and B the daughter of the daughter of his son, then, according 
to the first theory, B would he excluded by A, who is more 
closely related to the deceased ; hut, according to the second 
theory, A would take the place of the daughter of the deceased 
and thus inherit 4, and B would take the place of the daughter 
of the son and thus inherit 4 (see i 8(c)). Moreover, according 
to the second theory, the residue of the estate also must he 
divided in the aamo proportion between the dhawu’l-arham, so 
that in this case A inherits i, and B only 4 . The latter theory 
is preferred by the Shafi'ites, the former by the ^anifites. 

He who deliberately and illegally has compassed 
the death of the deceased is unworthy to inherit, 
like the murtadd {i.e. he who is an apostate from 
Islam). The estate of the murtadd passes, ac¬ 
cording to the Shafi’ites and Malikites, to the 
treasury ; according to the IJlanifite scholars Ahii 
Yilsuf and Muhammad ibn l^asan, on the other 
hand, the heirs of the murtadd liave a right to his 
estate. Otherwise, according to the unanimous 
opinion of the ^^/i-schools, there is no diflerence in 
general between believers and unbelievers in the 
law of inheritance. . 

No one can be regarded as an heir if it is not 
certain that he was still alive at the moment when 


the deceased died. If, therefore, various persons 
lose their lives by flood, conflagration, or other dis¬ 
asters without its appearing which perished first, 
there can be no inheritance between those persons. 
With regard to the case in which an heir is so long 
absent that his existence is doubtful, see § 2 , p. 
860*. An exception to the general rule is found 
in the case of a child who was not horn at the 
moment of the death of his father ; as soon as such 
a child comes into the world alive, it is regarded as 
an heir of its deceased father.^ 

9 . Slaves and freedmen,—(a) The rights and 
duties of slaves. —In Muhammad’s time there were 
many slaves in Arabia. It would have been im¬ 
possible for him to abolish slavery. Islam, however, 
so far changed the position of alftiirs that for the 
future no Muslim might make a slave of a fellow- 
believer. According to Muslim canon law, slavery 
can arise only ( 1 ) through (rji])ti vity, if a non-Muslim 
prisoner he taken by a Muslim ; or ( 2 ) by birth, if 
the mother i.s a mat ried slave. 

Slaves are the property of their master [saiyid). 
He can dispose of tliem as of the rest of his pos¬ 
sessions. Ho can, for instance, part with them by 
sale, gift, or testamentary disjiosition, hire them 
out, lend tlien^, mortgage them, etc. A child, 
however, may not bo separated from the mother so 
long as it is still in need of a mother’s care {i.e. till 
about seven years old). The master may not make 
his slave work beyond his power, and must give him 
the necessary rest after his work. Slaves have, 
also a right to nafaoah (maintenance, i.e. food, 
clothing, housing). The legal punishments for the 
misdemeanours of slaves are, generally speaking, 
less severe than for those of free persons. 

Slaves have no right of property, nor can they, 
as a rule, make contracts or uiiul themselves by 
them. All that they acquire becomes the property 
of their master. \Vhen, however, he wishes to use 
the service of his slave for commercial pur[)oso 8 , 
the master may give him authority to carry out 
the necessary legal transactions (sale and purchase, 
etc.). The contracts which the slave then makes 
are binding and valid, so far as he remains within 
the limits of the power given him, and the goods 
which the master has entrusted to him to carry on 
the business serve as guarantee for tlio engagemenl s 
made by the slave. If, on the other hand, the 
slave goes beyond his powers, he is himself alone 
responsible; and the (Teditors can obtain satis¬ 
faction from him after he has been set free. If 
slaves injure any one by a punishable act, the 
saiyid is liable to make good the damage, hut he 
can free himself from this liability by giving up 
the guilty slave to the injured person. 

The master has the right to live in concubinage 
with all his unmarried female slaves, if they con¬ 
fess Islflm or belong to the so-called ‘ people of the 
book’—in the last case, however, according to the 
Shafi’ites, only if the slaves belong to the true 
ahl al-kitdh (see § 5 (c) ( 8 )). If any one has become 
an owner of the female slave of anotlier ncr.son by 
means of sale, donation, or otherwise, he is not 
)ermitted immediately to live with her in coiieti- 
dnage, but must wait a definite period to see if 
she is not already pregnant. 

Children born from the concubinage of the owner 
with his female slave are free (see § 7 (a)), and are 

1 See, further, W. Jones, Al-Sirdjiyyah with a Commentary, 
Calcutta, 1792 ; A. Ituinsey, Al Serajiyyah or the Mohayntnedan 
Law of Inheritance, with Notes and Appendix, London, 1880, 
21890; N. B. E. Baillie, The Moohxtmmxidayi Laxv of Inherit' 
ance according to A boo Hxineefa and his Folloxvers, do. 1874 ; 
J. D. Luciani, TraiU des sxiccessions musulmanes (ab intestat), 
Paris, 1890; L. Ilirsch, Abdxil Kadir Muharmned : der uber- 
fiiessende Strom in der Wissenschaft des Erbrechts der UanefUes 
und Schafeites ulersetzt und erldvXert, Leipzig, 1891 ; K 
Sachau, ‘Muham. Erbrecht nach der Lehre aer ibaditischon 
Araber von Zanzibar und Ostafrika,’ in SB A W, 1894, pj). 
169-210. 
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in all respects equal with cliildren bom from mar- 
ria^^e witli a free wife. Anioii;^^ the Old Arabians 
a diirerent rule obtained in tliis case: no children 
of female slaves were regarded as free, ddie female 
slave who has given her master a child is called 
mnni walad (lit. ‘ mother of children,’viz. mother 
of one or more cliildren of her master). After the 
(leatli of her master she becomes legally free, and, 
lh(*refore, after lier conlinement, may no longer be 
alienated or imirtgaged. 

!Sla\'es male and female may contract a legal 
marriage; with both free and unfree persons, so long 
;ls the former are not at the same time their owners; 
for, according to M^l.^lim law, the master may 
marry only a female slave of another owner and 
not one of his own ; ami the same rule apjilies alsr 
to mist ress(!s. 

Acconling to the Mcalikites, slaves may even 
have four wives (free or not free); but, accordin 
to the other j^’^A-schools, only two. A female slav 
is given in marriage by her master, who then act?- 
as owner, not as and need not ask her consent 
for the marriage. He also has the right to refuse 
to give her in marriage, though she ask him to do so. 
Hut, a(;cor<ling to the Shafi'ites, the imuster has 
not the right of forcing his male slave to a mar¬ 
riage ; he is empowerea only to refuse consent to 
a marriage; whereas, according to the yanilites 
and Mali kites, the master has tlie right of giving 
even his male slaves in marriage against their will. 

Just like a free man, the slave is obliged to give 
his wife a do\vry, and must >vork for this pur^se 
if his master does not pay the mahr for him. The 
dowry which a fernah; slave receives becomes the 
j)roper(y of her saiyid. A slave has the right of 
rejectijig his wife twice, and the second taldq has 
fhe same (‘onsequence in law for the slave as the 
third taldq for a free man (cf. p. 868). Tlie 'iddah 
after the dissolution of marriage by death or di¬ 
vorce is also i)rescril)ed for female slaves, and lasts 
a shorter time than the iddah of a free woman. 
Instead of W\^diddah of four months and ten da^-^s, 
the female slave has one of two months and live 
days ; the 'iddah of three quru is replaced by one 
of two quru\ and that of three months by one of a 
month and a half ; in case of pregnancy the 'iddah of 
a female slave does not end before her conlinement. 

Children born of marriages in which one or both of the parents 
are not free take the rank of the mother. Children of a married 
female slave are thus) always slaves, and become the property 
of the master of their mother, independently of the question 
whether their father is a free man or a slave. Since It is re- 
g-arded as undesirable for the children of a free man to become 
the slaves of another, the law condemns marriag;e between a 
free man and a female slave of another, except under the four 
following conditions ; ( 1 ) that he has not suffleient means to 
pay the dowry of a free woman, ( 2 ) that he is not in a position 
to have conjugal intercourse with a free woman, (3) that the 
female slave whom he desires is a believer in Islilm, and ( 4 ) that 
there is a risk that he will fall into immorality, so that the pro- 
pose<i marriage with a slave is, as it were, the last means of 
preserving him from that sin (cf. Qur’in, iv. 29-30). The ^lani- 
fites, however, regard it as permissible for a free man to marry 
a female slave of another, without the first three conditions, 
provided she belongs to the a/il al-kitdb (cf. §5 (c)). 

{b) Emanciqmtion i^itq) of slaves. —The setting 
free of slaves is regarded as a highly meritorious 
act for Muslims and well-pleasing to God. Muham¬ 
mad said, according to a tradition: ‘The setting 
free of a believing slave shall pre.serve the liberator 
from hell at the day of resurrection.’ It is also one 
of the means by which a believer who has trans¬ 
gressed Allah’s law can in some cases make a 
reparation for his fault. 

Every one w ho has the right of disposing of his 
property has also the right to set free his slaves, 
unless, e.g.f he has mortgaged them. If a slave 
belongs to various owners, and his freedom is given 
him by one of them, he becomes free if the liberator 
has at the same time made good to his partners the 
value of their share ; otherwise, the liberation is 
valid only for the share of the liberator, and the 


slave becomes a muha"ad {i.6. partly free and partly 
not free). 

The umm walad is legally free after the death of 
her master; if she has been formerly married and 
has children of that marriage, these cnildren follow 
tlie rank of their mother, and become equally free 
at the death of the owner of their mother. A male 
or female slave who becomes the property of a 
blood-relation obtains a legal freedom ipso facto. 
According to the Shall ites, this rule obtains only 
wlien the owner is one of those in the direct line of 
ascent or de.scent of the slave ; but, according to 
the Mcalikites, also if the slave becomes the pro¬ 
perty of his own brother or sister ; and, according 
to the Uanilites, even if the owner is a mahram of 
the slave, t.c. one who is related to him within the 
limits of kin which form an obstacle to marricage. 

'riie master may also limit the liberation by 
certain conditions—e.y., by the tadbir and the 
kitdhah. 

(1) The is a liberation by which themast(*r 

declares that at his deatli his slave .shall he free. 
So long as iXxesaiyid lives, such a slave {mudabbar) 
is not dilleront from others. According to the 
Shali’ites, the master even retains the right of 
j)aiting with him and thus revoking his libera¬ 
tion ; according to the Malikites and idanilites, 
such a slave may not be parted with, and the 
master may not revoke his tadbir. The tadbir^ 
according to the unanimous o{)inion of Muslim 
lawyers, must be classed with a testarmuitary 
disposition. Since the heirs of one who dies in¬ 
testate have a claim to at least § of his estate, the 
tadbir is valid only if the value of a mudabbar is not 
more than ^ of the estate. If the value of the slave 
is greater, he becomes only partially free, iinic'ss 
the heirs sanction the disj)osition of tlie deceased. 

(2) The kitdhah (or makatahah) is a liberation 
by virtue of an agreement with a slave. The name 
.seems to be derived from the document {kiinb) in 
which the conditions of the contract were origin¬ 
ally set out. This kind of liberation was customary 
among the Arabs before Muhammad. At that time 
slaves who were not ransomed by their relations 
sometimes obtained the permission of their master 
to earn tlieir ransom by work. In (jur’an, xxiv. 
33, Muslims were recommended, if their slaves 
asked to redeem themselves in this way, to grant 
their request and to hel|) them in it.s furtherance — 
gi'^hig them money or omitting jiart of the 
•ansom. Some of the earliereven regarded 
the master as obliged to do this. 

The mukatab {i.e. tlie slave who makes this con¬ 
tact of liberation with his master) must hind him¬ 
self to nay a dehnito sum of money to his master 
the muicdlib) as ransom (according to the Shali'ites, 
n at least two or more instalments). By the kitd' 
bah he obtains the right for the future or acquiring 
property for himself and of making contracts even 
witliout the express permission of his master. In 
ther respects the mukatab remains in the same 
position as other slaves ; his master, however, may 
no longer mortgage him or part with him, and, 
»vhen he has paid his ransom, he is free. 

The master may make another contract of liberation with his 
ilave (the 'aqd al-'atdqah, i.e. the liberation contract). This 
consists of the purchase of the slave by himself; he becomes 
'ree immediately, but is obliged to pay the ransom to the liber¬ 
ator as quickly as possible, or within a period agreed upon. 

Between the liberator and his freed slave there 
ontinuea to exist a certain relationship {wald\ 
.e. patronage). The liberator becomes the mawld 
i.e. patronus) of the freed slave, and, if the latter 
las i\o'a§abdty the mawld takes their place. The 
iberator then obtains the rights which usually 
depend on blood-relationship, such as the right 
)f inheritance, the right to give in marriage nis 
iherated female slaves, the right of retaliation, 
and others. 
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The wala exists not only between the liberator 
and his freed slave personally, but also between 
the liberator and the descendants (and even the 
freed slaves) of the freed slave. After the death 
of the liberator the patronage passes to the next 
of kin of his 'asabdt (cf. § 7 (6)). The same rules 
are also applied to a woman who has liberated a 
slave {rnawlat, i.e. liberatrix).^ 

III. Contracts, wills, ‘ 10. General 

rules. — The /^/i-books contain many special 
regulations for various contracts, but scarcely 
any general principb's as to the responsibility of 
the parties, the establishment and annulment of 
rights and obligations, etc. They expressly forbid 
only agreements which are not precise or which 
depend upon accidental chances [e.g., all assurance 
contracts), and these they declare invalid be(;ause 
of the possibility that one of the parties thereby 
binds himself to something which he cannot see 
in advance. The Muslim jurists call such an 
undesirable chance gharnr. 

No definite form for the making of a contract 
{(iqd) is prescribed. In consequence of Qur’an, 
ii. ‘282, many of the earlier faqihs thought that, 
when an agreement has not to be immediately 
fulfilled on either side, since the i)arties have 
agreed on certain terms of delay, the contract 
must be in writing, and conclmled in the pre¬ 
sence of witnesses. This was considere<l necessary, 
e.g., for the so-called mlam or sahtf ; this con¬ 
tract meant that a future harvest was bought and 
the price paid in advance. But this di<l not be¬ 
come the general opinion. I'he law-books insist 
only that the parties who make an agreement 
must make their intentions plain to each other. 
The legal form of an agreement is called \{»sighnh. 
The mutual declarations of the parties are called 
ijdb (oiler) and qabill (acceptance). Only excep¬ 
tionally is it permitted to make contracts without 
such an Ijdb and qabfil in matters of very little 
importance. 

When two parties transfer to each other rights 
or claims, these must refer to matters which, 
arxording to the shariah, have a real value 
for Muslims. Thus, regarded from a legal stand¬ 
point, all contracts are invalid which refer to 
forbidden musical instruments, to books which 
treat of philosophy, astrology, and other forbidden 
sciences, to grape.s, which must serve for the pre¬ 
paration of wine, to dogs, pigs, and other ritually 
unclean things, etc. If .such affairs are treated 
it is not strictly a change of real ownership {tainLiL)> 
according to the Muslim law-books, but ratbe.r a 
method of obtaining a de facto posses.sion [istUa ). 

'rhe ;^V//t-books contain numerous preci.se regula¬ 
tions concerning the most common contracts and 
transactions, such as i)urcha.se, sale, hire, inort- 
oage, gift, deposit, partnership, security and loan, 
etc Those transactions have the general name of 
.n^amalat. But this part of has only a 

theoretical and no nractical value for the Muslim 
(see above, § 4). Frinciples dilierent from those 
of the shan^i generally obtain in commerual 

life; and it is usually impossible even tiie 

most pious Muslims to regulate their lives i" this 
matter precisely according to the law-booka 
Thereforl no fukber discussion in .letail need be 

given I'®''®- Ameer Ali The Persmal Law of the Mo- 


The remarkable regulation of the Muslim law 
which forbids the charging of interest in trade 
must, however, not remain unnoticed. Not only 
usury in the strict sense, but the charging of 
interest at all is regarded as a great sin [kahlrah ); 
and, although this prohibition has always been 
transgres.sed by numbers of Muslims, the pious try 
as far as po.ssible to avoid direct ollence against 

it.^ . . 

II. The prohibition against charging interest 
(riba).— (a) Introduction. — In Muhammad’s sur¬ 
roundings the practice of usury seems to have 
taken the form especially of a contract of exchange. 
The money-lender gave money or articles of com¬ 
merce {c.g., dates or barley ) on condition that after 
a certain period a larger s\nn of monev or a greater 
quantity of the articles rceeived should be returned. 

If the debtor could not fulfil his obligation on tlie 
day when it fell due, the cie<litor gave him a post¬ 
ponement of jiayment, but doubled the amount of 
bis debt. Such cont racts of exchange were regarded 
as a .sort of .sale and imrchase {hai ), and^ the post¬ 
ponement of payment u as called nasi aJi. i his 
usurious trade is strictly forbidden in various verses 
of the Qur’an ; see, c.q., in 270 : 

‘Tlifv sav tfuvt tfifie is no dilT. rcTK'.e between hav and nba, 
but Allah ‘permits baC uiid forbids riba \ . . . Tliey who in 
future are KUilty of riba are desLined for hell; they shall remain 
there for ever.’ Cf. also ii. i:70- iv. 16H, and xxx. 38. 

’rims no Muslim could doubt that usury was strictly 
forbidden in Islam, but in the earliest times there 
w<*re many, and among them well-known criin- 
panions of the Prophet, such as Ibn'Ahb&s, who 
maintained that Islam prohibited only the abuse 
of tlie poverty of tiie debtor by constantly doubling 
his debt an<i ruining him. They regarded usury 
as forbidden only in a restricted sense ; t\ie nasi ah 
was particularly deprecated. Others thought that 
by ribd (lit. ‘multiplication’) the Prophet bad 
meant not only usury, but all charging of interest. 
Later on this opinion became general. Tims, if 
a Muslim wishes to lend money or articles of 
commerce to any one, be can do so only on con¬ 
dition that the <lebtor, after the exniration of a 
certain period, shall pay him back tluj same sum 
of money or the same quantity of articles lent him. 
No prolit may be made out of liiin ; the value which 
the creditor receives must be the same as that 
which be has given. If the purpose is not to give 
a tem[)0rary convenience to tlie other party, but 
only to exchange goods, this is jiermitted only if 
both parties receive goods of the same value and 
at the same time. One who does not observe 
these rules is guilty of ribd. It is, therefore, 
necessary to distinguish two kinds of ribd: (1) 
ribd by contract of exchange, (2) ribd by loan 
{mutuum). 

(6) Kibd by contract of exchange. —\\\Q regula¬ 
tions of the law-books concerning the hrst kind of 
ribd are based on traditions, according to which the 
l^rophet bad expressly declared that it was pro¬ 
hibited to a Muslim to exchange gold for gold 
silver for silver, dates for dates, etc., unless both 
iiarties simultaneously made the same payment to 
each other. These words of the Prophet are handed 
down in various recensions, in which gold, silver, 
barley, wheat, and dates (sometimes also raisins 

■ see. further, (orcontracU in general, 


Sklaven. and 


neae, i. 206-371, n. nonci- Khalil Manage et 

Erbrecht l.n 'Aitier, 1909; Mahmoud Fathy, 

K, Lambert). Lyons, 1913; art. Abd. in A / i. 


See, further, for contract m general, xv. 
meinen Lehren den Obligatinnenrechlg sowu die 
Healhmtrakten nach der RechtsBchxde 
tin AbachnUtaus dem Kitdb el-bvjii de$ Abd 
libera, und comm., Konigsberg ; C. Snouck 1 urg onje 

The Achehnese, li. 319-321 ; S. drove Ondy A 
Mohammedan Law of Inheritance 

the Doctrine of the hoonee and Sheea Schools, Londom 1^9 , 
I W C" van den Berg de Contractu ‘ do ut dee jure 
LSino', I,evden, 1868 ; F. Peltier, ht Livre 

d’FTBokhdH trad aixec fclaxrc. et comm. , Paris, 1910, and L* 
du Mouwaita de MuHk ben Anas trad, av^ 
ictairc Algiers, 1911 ; D. Gatteacbi, Heal Property, M^tgage, 
and W^/^ording to Ottoman Law (tr. A. van Dyck), London. 
1884. 
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and salt) are specially mentioned as the objects o 
the forbidden contracts of excliange. 

Some Bcholars, and especially the I^hiritea, thought that the; 
must keep strictly to tne words of these traditions; they re¬ 
garded the qiyas as forbidden only in these cases (see § a) 
and considered that the regulations concerning riba could refe: 
only to the exchange of articles expressly named in these tradi 
tions. The majority of jurists, however, could not agree tc 
such a limitation of the riba. They thought that gold, silver, 
and other articles were mentioned In the tradition only as 
examples. The Hanifites considered that the rule which in th( 
tradition was expressly given for dates, barley, etc., could h 
applied to all other articles of sale which w'ere measured by 
weight; the Milikites thought that dates, barley, and wheat 
ought to be regarded as examples of articles w’hich were kepi 
in shops to used as fooii; the Shafi'itea regarded thi 
prohibition of rib& as applicable to the exchange of all articles 
of value (athman) and all forms of food. 

Articles which are regarded as subject to the 
prohibition of riba are called rndl ribawi. If it is 
desired to exchange such articles, two courses are 
oRsihle. (1) WJien two articles not of the same 
ind are concerned gold and silver, or dates 

and barley), delivery must take place on both sides 
at once, but the parties are not bound to give each 
other the same quantity. (2) If, on the other hand, 
two articles of the same kind are exchanged (e.j7., 
gold for gold, and silver for silver), the parties must 
immediately hand over to each other the same 
quantity. It is, therefore, possible by the exchange 
to he guilty of riba in three ways : (a) if one of the 
parties receives more than the other, this is riba’l- 
fadl (i.e. usury because of the greater payment) ; 
ifi) if the two parties do not receive the payment 
due to them at the same time, they are guilty of 
riha^Uijad {i.e. usury with regard to the possession); 
(7) if they expressly make a condition of postpone¬ 
ment, this must be regarded &?,rif>al-nasa {i.e. usury 
with regard to the conditional postponenient). The 
purpose of these regulations of Muslim law w'as 
af)/)arently to prevent men from making themselves 
guilty of usury by means of the exchanges custom¬ 
ary in Muhammad’s time, by which the debtor, 
after the expiration of the period agreed upon, 
had to pay back a greater amount of money or of 
articles of sale than he had received. 

(c) Riba by loan. —When it is not a matter of 
contract of exchange but of loan {mutuum), Muslim 
law forbids tlie creditor to make a condition of 
interest or of otlier advantage on any pretence 
wdiatever. The prohibition of riba is in tins case 
not limited to gold, silver, food, etc., but is applic¬ 
able to everything that can be lent. 

When a Muslim lends money to a co-religionist, 
this may be merely a kindness exclusively for the 
benefit of the debtor, and is recommended for this 
reason. If the debtor wishes to show his gratitude 
to his creditor for the support he has received, and 
to return more than he received, this is permissible, 
but tlie creditor may not make it a condition before¬ 
hand. 

As may easily be understood, Muslims have from 
the beginning endeavoured to escape this prohibi¬ 
tion. Means were often found of ciemanding high 
interest without openly coming into conflict with 
the words of the law. 

One of these means was the following;. Two fictitious con¬ 
tracts of sale were made; the creditor sold an article to the 
debtor, on condition that he would later on pay the sale price 
agreed upon ; hereupon the cre<litor bought the same article 
back again from the debtor, but for a lower price, which he 
paid at once. By this means the debtor actually obtained a 
certain sum of money, and was obliged after a fixed time to pay 
back a much greater sum as purchase money. This double 
contract of sale was well known in Kurope in the Middle Ages. 

It was called mohatra, apparently a corrupted pronunciation of 
the Arab, word inukhdiarah.'^ This Arabic name proves that 
the custom did not arise in Europe, but was taken over from 
the Muslims.^ 


^ Cf. U. Dozy and W. H. Engelinann, Gio^buirc acii -mots 
espaqnols et portugais derives de I'arabe, Leyden, 1809, p. 816 ; 
du Cange. Glossar. ad Scrip, med. et inf, Laiinitatls, s.v. 
‘Mohatra'; for the mo/iafra-contract see also J. Kohler, 
Modeme RechUfragenbeiislam. Jurisfen, Wiirzburg, 1885,p. 5ff, 
3 See, further, E. Cohn, Der Wucher {Ribd) in Qor’dn, Chadith 


12. Obligations arising from oaths and vows.— 

Oaths and vows have always played a great part 
in the various Muslim lands. The obligations 
which spring from them have a religious character 
in the eyes of Muslims. The ancient Arabians 
were accustomed to enforce by oaths not only their 
alliances and other important agreements, but even 
every sort of promise and statement in ordinary 
life ; ^ and vows of abstinence were made as a pre¬ 
paration for the holding of religious ceremonies, 
the prosecution of blood-feuds, and other im¬ 
portant acts. No one lightly decided to break 
the oath or vow which he had once made, for he 
feared to be })unislied for such a sin by the wrath 
of Ood. 

The Prophet himself often strengthened his 
words, according to the custom of the time, by 
oaths and vows. He did not, however, consider 
himself as unconditionally bound by them, but 
thought that it wa.s in some cases better to appease 
God’s wrath for the breaking of an oath by means 
of an atoning sacrifice {kajfdrah) than to hold 
obstinately to the oath. ‘ vVhen I have sworn 
an oath that I will do sometliing, but later on 
perceive that it is better to act dill'erently, I oiler 
an atoning sacrilice and break my oath,’ was 
Muhammad’s customary statement, according to 
tradition. 

In C^nr’an, v. 91, the regulations are given as to 
the religious acts by which a Muslim who acts 
contrary to his oath can turn aside (^od’s wrath. 
The penance {kaffdrah) must then consist in feeding 
or clothing ten i)oor persons, in manumitting a 
slave, or, in the case of a person wlio has no 
means, in fasting for three days (cf. also Ixvi. 2). 
The jurists have worked out these rules in still 
'iiller details— e.g., fixing the minimum of food or 
lothing which must bo given; they differ in their 
pinions as to the particulars; according to the 
ilialiites, the manumitting of a slave can serve 
or kaffdrah only if the slave is a believer. 

An oath is called yarnin and a vow nadhr. The 
rules concerning oaths and vows diller in various 
points. A vow is binding only when a Muslim 
who is qualified according to the legal regulations 
uO make an independent agreement lias voluntarily 
taken upon himself to carry out an act which is 
meritorious, regarded from a religious standpoint, 
md to which he was not bound apart from his vow. 
n this way it is possible to l>e bound by a vow 
-o set free slaves, to give alms to the poor, to 
Tiake a pilgrimage, and so on. lie who has liound 
dinself by a vow remains permanently obliged 
o fulfil it, and cannot free fiimself from it by a 
■affdrah. If, however, the vow has been made 
ependent on a condition {e.g.^ ‘If I recover from 
iiy illness, I will fast for a certain number of 
'ays ’), he is bound to fulfil his oath only when the 
londition has really been fulfilled. A vow to do 
omething which is forbidden or to omit something 
vhich is obligatory may not be regarded as bind- 
ng. Muslim jurists also consider that no one can 
>ind himself by a vow to do or to omit what is 
merely permitted but not meritorious (or for¬ 
bidden)— e.g., to drink water. In such cases there 
.8 no obligation to a kaffdrah even if the vow be 
,ot fiillilled. 

Oaths, on the other hand, are subjected to 
nother rule ; for he who has sworn by an oath to 
o or not to do anything is always bound to a 
'.nd Fiqh, Heidelberg;, 1908; F. Arin, Recherche.s historiqites sur 
ts operations muraires et aUatoiret en droit musuhnan, Paris, 
.909; Benali F<ikar, I/Usure en droit musulman et see conse¬ 
quences pratiques, Lyons, 1908. 

1 There are two kinds of oaths: (1) the oath by which It is 
sworn that a statement or testimony contains the truth ; this 
oath refers to that which has already happened (see below, 

§ 16 ( 6 )); ( 2 ) the oath by which one swears to act or not to act 
in a certain way ; this oath refers to a future event, and is 
discussed here. 
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kaffarah if he breaks his oath, even though he had 
pledged himself to do something which is forbidden, 
or to omit something which is obligatory. 

Moreover, Muslim iuriste deal at lenjrlh with various special 
oaths and vows and the questions connected with them • ev^en in 
very ^ort/o/i-books there are usually full details as to this sub¬ 
ject. The followin^r oases, arernentioned in particular. When 

a man has declared, If sut'h ami such is done, I will apostatize 
from Islam,’ if the conditions are fulfilled, he may not, it is true 
give up his faith, but must nevertheless, according to the Hani- 
fltes, offer a kaffarah. On the other hand, if a man has 
declared, If I do such and such, or if such and such happens 
ray wife is repudiated, or my slave is set free,’ he is actually 
bound by his words, and, on the fulfilling of the conditions 
his wife must bo regarded as repudiated and his slave as free. ’ 

An oath is valid only when it has been taken either in the 
name of Allah (or in that of one of His attributes) or by the 
Ci^ur in. Other oaths, by calling on the Prophet, are not 
binding. 

13. Wills.—Muslim law only partially recog¬ 
nizes the right to make a will. When the debts 
of the deceased have been paid, his legal heirs (see 
§ 8 ) have a claim to § of the residue of the e.state. 
The testator may dispose by will {wash/ah) of only 
the remaining ^ of the estate. If he has disposed 
of more than his arrangements and legacies are 
valid only if, and so far as, they are sanctioned hv 
his heirs. 

As to this rule, there is no dillcrence of ojiiuion 
among the /fi/A-schools. It is based on the follow¬ 
ing tradition. 

Sa'd Ibn Abi WaqqSLf, one <>* the contomporarlea of the 
Prophet, had decided to devote toe whole of his property after 
his death to pious purposes, (if.ce, when he lay dangerously 
ill, he explained his jdan to the Prophet, who' he thought, 
would value his pious deed. This was, however, not the case ; 
on the contrary, Muhammad forbade him to disinherit his heirs. 

' It is bettor to leave them rich,’ said he, ‘ than to force them to 
beg after your death.’ J^inally, the Prophet consented toSa'd’s 
petition to disjxise of ^ of his estate. 

From this tradition the Muslim jurists have 
deduced another principle. Every Muslim may 
dispose of his property as he wishes during his life, 
and thus may even give everything away if he 
wishes ; but this right ceases if he is seriously ill. 
In that case only | of the property may he disposed 
of by gift, the manumitting of slaves, etc. The 
property of a seriously sick person is thus treated 
as in some degree similar to an estate to which the 
heirs have a claim. 

This rule is also applicable to persons who in 
other ways are in danger of their lives—c.y., to any 
one who is taking part in a battle, to a woman 
during childbirth, to the inhabitants of a district 
which is sud’ering severely from plague, etc. If, 
during a serious illness, or while lie was in other 
respects in danger of his life, a person has given 
away more than i of his property, his arrange¬ 
ments are valid only if his heirs oiler no opposition 
to them, or if he has recovered from his illness or 
escaped the danger in which he was. 

Further, the legality of a wafiyah depends prin¬ 
cipally on (1) the right of the person who makes 
the will {al-rnu^l), (2) the rigdit of the one who 
benefits by the will {al-musd-lahu), (3) the pro¬ 
perty which is disposed of ana (4) 

the form of the will. Tlie law-lx)oks contain the 
following regulations as to these four subjects. 

( 1 ) Only those wlio have the power of independent 
disposition over their property have the right to 
maKe a will ; minors are not qualified. Moreover, 
the xod^xynh is valid only if the testator had the 
right to dispose of what he left, and if he acted 
without compulsion. The testator remains quali¬ 
fied to revoke his will up to the time of his death. 

( 2 ) The beneficiary under a will must at the mo¬ 
ment at which the will is made be qualified and in 
a position to become the owner of what is left 
him. A will made in favour of an unborn child is 
valid, however, if the child be born within the next 
six months. Those who already inherit by the 
enactment of the law have no right to receive 
further legacies by will. According to tradition, 


the Prophet forbade the alteration, by means of 
testamentary disjiosition, of the shares fixed for 
them by law (see above, p. 862*) ; if the Avill is not 
made in favour of a definite person, hut for a 
hospital, a mosijue, or similar institution, then the 
purpose must he one wliicli is permitted by law ; 
e.y., a will in favour of a (Jlinstian church or a 
Jewish synagogue is invalid. (3) The objects 
wliich are left to any one in the will must he 
accurately described, and of such a nature that it 
is possible to take possession of them. The testator 
may not, for instance, leave any forbidden musii^al 
instruments or dogs to any one ; or a copy of the 
Qur’an, or a Muslim slave, to a (Christian or other 
unbeliever. (4) No special form of will is jire- 
scrihed ; the law directs only that the testator 
should make his will clearly known in the presence 
of persons who can bear witness that he has really 
maile such a testaiiiont. It need not he reduced to 
writing. Besides tlie allotiuent of property, the 
will may contain certain other dispositions— e.y., 
the appointment of an executor who is charged 
with the care of the payment of debts, and of the 
division of the estati; ; further, Mie nomination of 
a guardian for tlie children of the testator who are 
under age, etc. 

'I’he heneticiary of the will first receives posses¬ 
sion of the projierty left him when he has accepted 
the arrangements of the testator (by means of 
qabul ; see § lo). If he should predecease the 
testator, his heirs are qualified to accept the will 
in his favour.^ 

14. Regulations concerning the waqfs.— By a 

tccry/Muslim law means sumetliing which is with¬ 
drawn from commerce, in order to reserve it for 
religions purposes or for the benefit of definite 
persons. To the question whetlier such a disposi¬ 
tion is lawful in Islam Muslim sidiolars originally 
gave various answers. Some considered tliat the 
riglits of the heir were injured by sueli disposi¬ 
tions. Others declared that the heirs had no elaima 
on any man’s property so long as ho still lived, and, 
thereiore, a man might withdraw his goods from 
commerce, just as he had the right to contract 
debts, to set free slaves, and to give away property, 
to the injury of his heirs. According to AhQ 
yanifah, a waqf was not irrevocably binding ; 
‘he wdio has made a waqf oi anytliing,’said lie, 

‘ remains the owner of it, and can always revoke 
his dis}) 08 ition if he will.’ The majority of Muslim 
lawyers, however—and among them Aba Yusuf 
and Muhammad, the tAvo pupils of Aha yaiiifah — 
considered that tlie disposition by which anytliing 
was made a wa(j^f was irrevocably binding. By 
making such a disjmsition, they said, the owner 
loses his right of ownership ; only Allah remains 
the owner of that which is waqf. Others held that 
the ownership of a waqf passed to those who 
benefited by it. 

'Those who regarded the war/ft as allowable api>ealed for sup¬ 
port to the traditions occordirq^ to which various comrades 
of the Prophet had made such dispositions with his approba¬ 
tion. The best-known tradition is the following. ‘Umar, the 
second Khalif (or, accordinjf to others, his son ‘Abd-Allah), had 
a piece of land at Khaibar which he valued ^creatly. He decided 
to devote it to religious purposes. With the approbatiori of the 
Prophet, he made a ica(// of it, and enacted that it might for the 
future be neither sold nor given away, and that the income 
should bd devoted exclusively to ths poor and to religious 
purposes. 

Waqf properly means the transaction itself, i.e. 
the devotion of property to religious pur|>o.ses ; 
other words used in tlie same sense are tasbil^ i.e. 
devote to the ‘ way of God ’ {sabil Allah) ; (nhrlm^ 
i.e. the declaration that something is hardm (‘ for¬ 
bidden,’ ‘ inalienable ’); and liabs, i.e. to make fast 
(in other words, to make inalienable). Both waqf 
and habs are also used to indicate that wliich is 

1 See, further, F. Peltier, Ls Livrt det Uttam€nts du 
d'El Bokhdri, Algiers, 1909. 
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withdrawn from commerce ; in the latter sense the 
l>lurals of waqf kahs are ivuquf Viud huhiis. 

The Muslim law-books contain the following 
rej^mlations concernin',' waqf. (1) The, ivdqify i.e. 
the person who makes a waqf of anything. —No 
one is (jualilied to make such a disposition unless 
lie has the independent right of alienating his ])rO' 
perty. He who wiMidraws anything from com¬ 
merce must at the same time be the owner of it; 
otherwise his disposition is invalid. Unbelievers 
have the right of making their proj)erty a waqf 'ii 
t he purpose of it is not contrary to IshiTii ; e.g., a 
Christian in a Muslim land is torbidden to make 
his dwelling a waqf in order to have it turned into 
a church. 

(2) The mawquf or waaf, i.e. that which is made 
a waqf. — According to tlie Shrifi'itns, it is permis¬ 
sible to make a waqf of moveable as well a.s of 
immoveable property, at least so far as the move¬ 
ables are not immediately destroyed by use (e.g., 
food, or wax candles which are designed for the 
illumination of a mosque). Forbiddmi instru¬ 
ments, books whose contents give signs of unbelief, 
and similar articles cannot in any case be made 
may/. Many otlier Muslim scholars regard the 
regulations concerning tray/as applicable only to 
immoveable property, and recognize only a few 
exceptions to this rule. According to the Ilani- 
lites, beasts of burden and weapons may be desig¬ 
nated waqf. IBooks are also often withdrawn 
from conimerce in all Muslim lands, and cs])ecially 
devoted to an appointed lii)rary or mosque. 

(3) '['he mawnlf 'alaihi, i.e. he who receives 
benefit from the waqf. —This person must be 
qualified to make use of the pro[)erty ; e.g.y it would 
not be permissible to ynalce a copy of the Qur'an 
^tt^aqf, and a believing slave could not make a waqf 
in favour of unbelievers. As to the question whether 
the person who derived bemdit from a waqf must 
be so indicated tliat the institution may remain for 
ever, a difference of opinion exists. Some think 
that it is necessary for the waqif to indicate an 
unending s(*ries of persons for whom the may/is 
destined ; other.s hold that a may/has a permanently 
valid continuat ion even if this is not s)>ecially indi¬ 
cated by tlie founder ; ‘ if tlicre are no surviving 
persons who, according to the disposition of the 
wdqify liave a claim to the income of a waqff they 
say, ‘ then the income is intended for the poor.’ 

Waqfs nec'd not be exclusively intended for 
religious or philanthro[)ic puiqm.ses ; according to 
the majority of Muslim lawyers, it is sufficient if 
the purpose of a waqf is merely permissible. In 
the Shafi'itic law-books it is exi)ressly stated that 
a waqf may even extend to the advantage of the 
rich. Many waqfs, such as mosques, cemeteries, 
and water supplies, are intended for the rich as 
well as for the poor. The law-books especially 
recognize the validity of a waqf in favour of some 
one’s family. In tliis case, if any one has decided 
that property belonging to him shall be a waqf 
for his children and further descendants, and these 
Iiecome e.xtinct, then, according to the majority 
of Muslim lawyers, his further relatives have a 
right to the income of the waqf, and after them 
the poor. 

(4) The §ighahy i.e. the form in which the wdqif 
makes his will known, is not generally subjected 
to special regulations. It is sutlicient if the founder 
makes his meaning plain by pointing out what 
property shall be waqf, and to what purpose it 
must be given. It is, however, not permissible to 
make the existence of a waqf dej>endent on a 
condition or a period of time. Therefore a waqf 
is invalid if the wdqif y for instance, declared, * If I 
get a son, then is my house a waqff or if he made J 
his property a waiqf ‘ for ten years.’ According to 
many Muslim writers, one may, however, distin- I 


guish between waqfs which have a general purpose 
{e.g.y for philanthropic purposes) and those wliich 
are inteniied only for definite persons {e.g., for tlie 
descendants of the founder). In the first case the 
disposition of the wdqif must be preserved as far 
as possible, and thus only the conaitions or desig¬ 
nation of a period must be declared invalid, and 
not the institution itself; in the latter case there 
is no opening for this, and the waqf itself is 
invalid. 

An exception to this rule is that the wdqif may 
make the existence of a waqf dependent on his 
own death. He may decide that property shall 
become waqf nfter his death, Sucli a disposition 
is, however, .subject to the general regulations 
concerning wills, and may be withdrawn by the 
owner iqi to his death ; moreover, only ^ of the 
estate may thus be matle a waqf, since the heirs 
have a right to the other 
IV. Public law. —15. The imam.—(a) The 
election of an imam. —According to the legal 
theory, the Muslim community must be guided by 
an imam, who is to be regarded as the khallfah 
{i.e. sub.stitute) of the Frophet.^ The quarrels as to 
the inidmat in the lir.st centuries after Muhamniad 
I divided the xMuslims into various religiou.s-political 
parties, which partially (!ontinue to the presentday. 
To them belong especially the Shi ites and Khari- 
jites, who are regarded as heretics by orthodox 
Muslims. The opinions of these parties differ in 
many resj»ects—as to {lolitical (piestions, as to who 
must be regarded as the legitimate iindm, and as 
to the requirements which he must fulfil.* We 
must at present limit ourselves to a sketch of the 
regulations which obtain in this matter among the 
orthodox. 

All questions regarding the imam must be 
decided according to the jiosition of affairs during 
the first thirty years after Muhammad. That 
period, in which the Muslim community was led 
oy Abil Bakr,' Umar, ' Uthman, and ’Ali—the so- 
called ‘rightly guided khalifahs’ {al-khulafdf al- 
rdshidfin)—\\iVn the help and co-oj)eration of the 
most faithful comra<les or the Prophet, is regarded 
among orthodox Muslims as the ‘Golden Age’ of 
Islam; and, according to them, the principles 
followed at that time must be regarded as the only 
correct ones. 

The imam, therefore, like the four immediate 
succes.sors of the Projihet, must belong to his tribe, 
and thus be a (^urai.shite. The Shi'ito doctrine 
that the imam must be also a descendant of the 
I^rophet is rejected by the orthodox. Moreover, 
(1) the imam must be a free, male Muslim of full 

age, recognized as 'adl (see j). 864*^) ; (2) lie must 
be competent to manage the business of the 
State, and, above all, have the spirit and courage 
to light again.st the unbelievers and to protect 
Muslim territory. (3) The imam ought also, 
properly speaking, to be a mnjtahid (see p. 860*^), 
competent, if nece.s,sary, to settle difficult religiou.s 

1 See, further, J. KrestnArik, ‘ Daw Wakfrecht voni Starid- 
punkte des ^ari'atrechtes nach dor I^anelitischon Sohule,’ in 
ZD MO xlv. (1S91] 511-576; E. Clavel, Droit musulman: le 
waqf, ou habnws, dtaprhs la doctrine, et la jurisprudence (Rites 
hanafiteet maUkite), Cairo, 189(). 

2 In most Muslim countries the popular view was that the 
imam was the substitute of Allfih Himself. Accordingly, many 
imams were called khalifat All6,h{i.e. substitute of Uod), but 
many Muslim scholars disapprove of this title. See I. Ooldziher, 

‘ Du Sens pronre des expressions “Ombre de Dieu, Khalife de 
Diou” pour d^sig^ner leg chefs dans I’lslam,’ in RHR xxxv. 
[1S97J351-338. 

3 See D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, 

pp. 7-63; J. Wellhausen, ‘Die reliK'os-politischen Oppositions- 
parteien Im alien Islam,’ in AGO, phil.-nist. KI., new ser., no. 2 
[19031; I. Friedlander, ‘The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the 
Presentation of Ibn Hazm,’ in J AOS xxviii. [1907] 1-80, xxlx. 
[1909] 1-183; I. Goldziher, ‘ Beitrilge zur Litteralurffosch. der 
Shi'a und der sunnit. Polemlk,’ in 5 (r A Ixxviii, [1874] 439-624 ; 

K. E. Briinnow, Die Charidschden unter den ersten Omap- 
yaden, LevHen. 1884. 
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situations on his own autliority, just as the 
immediate successors of Muluimm/id wore held to 
have been perfect scholars. Since, however, such 
ijtihad was re^^arded as beyond Mie reach of later 
generations, such learning ean no longer be de¬ 
manded even of an lUKiui. (4) An imd)u may have 
no physical inlirmil y, or defect of intellect; serious 
defticts, such as blindness, deafness, or insanitv 
disqualify a candidate for the iwdinat. Con- 
se(|uently, a. khahf was often made blind after his 
deposition, in order to prevent him from attempt¬ 
ing to recover his position. 

At the election of an inuhn it is necessary to 
follow the principles which obtained in the ‘ (Jolden 
Age.’ Inheritance, ac(*ording to the law, gives no 
claim to the imdtnnt. Each khaltf must he elected, 
and his election is valid only i^ (1) he, like the 
first khallf Abu Ihakr, receives the homage of a 
certain nurnher of Muslims of high rank (‘those 
who are qualilied to hind and looser') ; or if, (‘2) like 
the second Umar, he is appointed by the 

former ivKim as his successor, ‘ 1 hose who are 
(jualilied to bind and loose’ and have the right of 
electing an imdtti consist of Muslims of full age, of 
the male sex, free men who are n'cognized as ho//, 
and can judge what fiersons have the necessary 
ipialilicat ions to be elected as imdni, and wbicli 
among those who (•ome under consideration is the 
most suitable for the position under existing circum¬ 
stances. 

Ihe election of an im'rj} ’s a fanl al-kifdu^ih; 
as soon as this task is hilIdled by some <[uali- 
fied person, all others are relieved from the duty 
(see p. 863^). ‘The election of an undin/ say tli'e 
Mu slim scholars, ‘it is true, is usually carried out by 
the leading circles in the capital, and is acquiesced 
in in the otlicr parts of the land (as at tiie election 
of Abu llakr), but the electors in the (‘apital have 
no rigdit of preference above those in other places.’ 
ff ditlerent persons are elected as iindin in <lill(^rent 
})laces, a new^ election must be held bct\veen these 
candidates. Theare not agreed as to the 
nn Ill her of electors which must he demanded for a 
valid election. Some of them rc(pnre at least live 
electors, and in support of tliis opinion appeal to 
the election of tlie third Mu/i/’ Uthman, hut 
others regard the election by even one elector as 
valid if he is a universally respected and inlluential 
man. 

If the imam himself nominates his successor, the 
choice is binding on all Muslims, if the chosen 
person has the ipialities necessary for an imdtti 
and expressly accejits his nomination. In appoint¬ 
ing his successor the imdtti need not consult the 
electors ; he may also indicate several persons to 
succeed him in adetinite order one after the other. 
But Muslim lawyers consider that a father has no 
right to appoint his son as his successor, since they 
regard no one as capable of forming an iin])reiiidiced 
iidgment as to wiicther his son is titted for this 
ligli dignity. 

{b) Tko rights and duties of the imam .—The 
imdtti is not only the spiritual head of the Muslims, 
as has been often incorrectly assumed in Europe ; 
he is at the same time the highest secular authority 
in Islam. There is no idea among Muslims of a 
separation between spiritual and temporal power. 
In this respect the position of the first thirty years 
after Muhammad is conied. The itndm must, 
like the four ‘rightly led’ khallfs, wage war 
against unbelievers, see to the contribution of the 
zctkdh, resolve dillerences of opinion in the com¬ 
munity, take care that the regulations of the 
shariah are respected and that transgressions 
against it are punished, take action against heresies, 
try to bring the erring back to the right way, etc. 
If it appears that the imam is incompetent to 
fulfil Ilia office, or that he abuses his power, then 


‘ those who can hind and loose’ must depose him 
and clioose a new' imdtti. 

Every Muslim is hound in loyalty and obedience 
not only to tlie h'gitimate imam, hut also to any 
one w ho has made himself de facto master of the 
highest authority, even though he has not the 
rcijuisite qualities a woman, a person who is 

under age, ignorant, not an Arabian, or a sinner), 
and even if lie has not been appointed as itndm in 
a legal manner. Such a potentate, who in the 
/‘'^^'^•hooks is usually called ‘the holder of power’ 
{d/nVl-shairkah), is not a legitimate itndtti, but 
orthodox Muslims nevertheless rt'gard it as neces¬ 
sary for believers to recogni/c his authority, at 
least when he does not force them to sin against 
the law'. 

This o])inion a]>parenlly arose aa early as the first century 
after .Muhaiiniiatl. During ttie iik I's.sant strife of tic Wiiiayyads 
aj^uirist ttie reli'oous rebels, who would not reeoyni/.e their 
authority, tlie opinion beoaine e'-iablished, aiiioti^ tlie majority 
of the people and anion^ the t KC'holars, that it was 

hotter, for the prcNention of j.treati r disasters, not to resist the 
tyrant even iliouKh lie di<1 imL inllil thf tln'oretical ideals. 
Tnulitions arose that the rroj.lct himself iiad foretold this 
slate of iCT,lilts, and liad enunciated the doctrine that it was a 
duty for all Muslims to Hubmit to the ruling ]irinee8. ‘Thirty 
Vftirs lon^'",’ the l‘ro]»}iet is reported to ha\ y saitl, ‘shall you he 
hapjiy uinler the i;avcrniueiit of my siK’cessors, but after this 
the dominion shall pass to tyrannous princes.’ The comi'anions 
of Muli imnucf asked, ‘ ifust we not contend a^tainst sin h god¬ 
less potiTilales ?’ ‘ No,’he answered, ‘so loipr as they do not 

interfere with the According to another saying of the 

I’rojihet, ‘ a Mushm must he obedient both in matters which he 
apjiroves and in t fiose of which he disapproves, so long as no 
acts are enjoined on him by which he would transgress the 
laws of God. In the latter case he need neither listen nor 
>hey.’ 

On the grourul of this theory the later Muslim ]irinres and 
kfiah/a had a claim on the ohoflienre of tdieir subjects, men 
though tin y were not a)t])oin(cd according to the n ^rulations 
of the and did not }>osscss the |cgalT\' |•('(|uirl*ll (pialitics. 

Opposition to princes whf) are not of (,>nriiisliite (or even of 
Arabian) origin, sucli as the I'urkisli SnUans, and who have, 
therefore, theoretically no right to the Khulifute, is from a 
religious standpoint not permitted for Muslims, unless llie prince 
has to he deposed because of his bad government. 

i6. Legal procedure,— (ft) Regtdations concern¬ 
ing the (jddl and trials. —A very imjM)rtaut duty 
of the imam is to ajipoint a 8ullicii‘iit iiumhcr of 
judges. Acting as judge is regarded by Muslim 
.scholars as a farii al-kifdyah (see p. 'riius 

no OIK} is obliged to accept tlu' office of judge when 
the <luty can be fullilled satisfactorily by others ; 
when tliis, however, is not the cast*, to a(;t as 
judge becomes a personal duty {fard al-ain)\ 
unuer such circumstances every one who is able to 
give a decision according to the regulations of the 
law is oblig<Ml to he a judge. 

A gadi (judge) gem'ially must he a free male 
Muslim of full age, who is recognized as 'adl (see 
)). 864‘’), and is fully acquainted with t lie regulations 
of the canon law. In t ln'ory the judge must even 
be a mnjtahid (see p. 861)*’), and he able, in jias.sing 
a senleiiee, to deduce iudepeudeutly from the 
sacred sources the rules to be applied. But, as 
has already been stated, among the later Muslims 
no one was any longer rcgaided as (|ualiii(‘d to 
give an indejamdent judgment in y/7/i - matters; 
therefore even a judge <‘an at presmit he only a 
mtiqallid, and must keep in every resjiect to what 
is prescribed in the authoritative y-yA-hooks of his 
madhhab. 

In order to secure the independence of the judge, 
the law forbids the qadl to accejit presents, except 
from his relatives in the direct line (because, 
according to the law, he can never give a decision 
in their favour). PMr the same reason, according 
to all except the ^lanifites, judges are forbidden 
to engage in commerce, because it w'ould he possible 
to give them exce{)tional advantages in trade, in 
order to obtain their favour. 

The judge controls the trial, and is not generally 
bound by leg^al regulations for this purpose. He 
is obliged only to give sufficient opportunity both 
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to plaintiff and to defendant {al-inudda i and al 
mudda d 'alaihi) to present their declaration and 
arguments. He must treat both parties equally, 
provided they are both believers; he must also 
refrain from exercising influence on the witnesses. 
He is permitted to endeavour to bring abouf 
friendly relations between tlie parties, and to re 
commend the cause of one party to the good wil 
of the other. 

If the defendant admits that the plaintiff is 
right, the latter is not obliged to prove his con 
tention. Such an iqrdr (‘ acknowledgment’) may 
however, be regarded as valid only if it has been 
made before the judge by a defendant of fill’ 
age, in full possession of his intellectual faculties, 
witliout any compulsion. If the contention con 
cerns the payment of a debt or other questions 
concerning pro[)erty, he who makes the acknow 
ledgment must also be rashld (.see p. 871*). 

If, on the other hand, the defendant contests the 
contention of the plaintiff, he cannot lose hi.s case 
until the plaintiff has proved his claim by evidence. 
If, however, the matter in hand is so accurately 
known to the judge that he can himself give evi¬ 
dence, he may, according to the Sh.^fi'ites and 
Hanifites, give sentence without further proof on 
the sole ground of his per.sonal knowledge; ac¬ 
cording to the Malikites, he has not this right. 
All Musliro schools are agreed that the judge is 
never obliged to give sentence on the ground of 
formally valid proof, again.st his better knowledge. 

(h) Legal theory regarding evidence. —Written 
documents cannot be regarded as valid evidence, 
unless their (mntmits are confirmed by trustworthy 
witnesses ; the force of the proof, however, is then 
no longer in the document, but in the oral evidence. 
An exception is formed to tliis rule by documents 
sent from one judge to another. In practice it is 
frequently necessary to recognize exceptions to 
this rule. 

I.egally recognized evidence consists principally 
in (1) proof borne by witnesses, and (2) the sw'orn 
testimony of the parties before the judge. 

(1) Testimony {shahddnh) has the force of proof 
only if it is borne by a Muslim of full age, who is 
not under guardian.snip, and is recognized as 'adl 
(see p. 864^), If the judge knows a witness per¬ 
sonally, he need not inquire whether he is 'adl ; 
otherwise, according to the Shafi'ites and Mali¬ 
kites, he may give no credence to the testimony 
till two trustworthy male witnos.ses have assured 
him that the witness is 'adl, even though the other 
iiarty in the (^ase make no objection to his credi¬ 
bility; according to the IJanifites, such an inquiry 
is called for only in the case of Juidd and qisd§ 
(see art, Ckime.s and Punishments [Muham¬ 
madan], §§ 2, 5), and if the other party throws 
doubt on the credibility of the witne.ss. 

Inquiry into tlie credibility of the witnesses is 
usually handed over by the judge to two of his 
officers who bear the title of muzakki, i.e. one who 
declares the witness to be zakl (‘without sin,’ 
‘pure’). In many Muslim lands there are also 
persons with the title of 'adl or shahid, who HU 
much the same r6le as a notary. They are ap¬ 
pointed by the qadl. If two parties wish to make 
an important contract or sale, or to set on foot 
other transactions, they may go to such an 'adl 
that he may witness the contract. If, later on, 
there is litigation between the parties with refer¬ 
ence to this transaction, the 'adl may be heard by 
the judge as a trustworthy witness. 

When it is established that a witness is 'adl, his 
evidence is held to be worthy of belief, without 
his having to swear on oath that he will speak the 
truth. Only in a few cases may the judge attach 
to the evidence of an 'adl no value as proof—c.^., 
when the witness is related in the direct line to 


one of the parties and testilies in his favour, or if 
he is an enemy of one of the parties and testiHes 
against him. According to the yaniHtes and 
Malikites, husband and wife cannot give valid evi¬ 
dence against each other, though the Shafi'ites 
allow this. 

Since only a few Muslims live so strictly accord- 
ing to the regulations of the canon law that they 
may really be regarded as 'adl, the judges in 
Muslim lands rnu.st very often content themselves 
with the declarations of witne.sses who do not fulHl 
the legal requirements. In such cases their de¬ 
clarations are not legal testimony in the strict 
sense. 

The testimony of Christians, Jews, and other 
unbelievers must be regarded as worthless; the 
judge may attach no credence to the declarations 
of persons who deny the most important truths in 
the sphere of Muhammadanism. 

The number of witnesses by whom either of the 
parties can prove a declaration depends on the 
subject in hand. If the parties are disputing as 
to debt or property, then, according to Qur’an, ii. 
282, the evidence of at least two men, or of one 
man and two women, is required ; according to 
the Shafi'ites and Malikites, one male witne.ss is 
in such a case sufficient, if the party who calls him 
takes an oath that he (himself) has spoken the truth 
(and, according to the Malikites, even two women 
in this case may take the place of the male 
witness). 

If the case is not concerned with money, the 
law demands (a) the witness of two men, if they 
must testify as to subjects which are generally 
known only to men— e.g.^ retaliation and the price 
of blood ; {§) the testimony of a definite number 
of women, if points have to be jiroved which are 
usually known only to women— e.g., the [iliysical 
inlirmitios of w’omen, foster-relationship, chihl- 
birth, etc. As to the number of female witnesses 
reiiuired in the latter case, the opinions of the 
/i’^A-schools dilfer; the Shali'ites demand four 
women or two w’omen and one man, the Mali¬ 
kites two w'omen, and the Ijlanifites one only. If 
the case concerns a luidd, the witness of women 
nust be regarded as worthless; in this case proof 
can usually be given only by two male witnesses, 
and in cases of adultery only by four male 
witnesses. 

(2) The oath {yamin), according to the Shafi'ites 
and Malikites, may be administered by the judge 
•o one of the parties in order to make trie evidence 
of one male witness or of two female witnesses a 
sufficient proof. The defendant is obliged to take 
an oath that the plaintilf is in the wrong, if the 
atter cannot prove his claims legally. If the 
defendant refuses to take this oath, the plaintiff, 
according to the Shafi'ites, must be given the 
i^erdict if he is ready to swear to the truth of 
lis contention ; according to the fhis 

'ath of the plaintiff* is not necessary, and the judge 
must immediately condemn the defendant if he 
efuses to swear that the plaintiff was in the 
wrong; according to the Malikites, the oath of 
he plaintiff is required only in some special cases. 
The expiration of a lonjf tim* is not properly recojfnized in 
Muelim law as a means of acquiring property or gaining 
>6600111 from debt, but, when it appears that a plaintiff has 
nefflected to institute a suit for an exceptionally lonjf time 
without good reason, this must be regarded as a proof that 
e knew himself that he had no case. As to the length of this 
:,erm of limitation the opinions of Muslim scholars differ. In 
►ractice an ordinance of the Turkish SultAns is usually followed, 
ho decreed (towards the end of the 16tn cent.) that the judges 
light not grant a suit if it appeared that the plaintiff had 
without ffocxi reason nejflected to bring forward his case for 
Ifteen years (see G. Snouck Hurgronie, ‘ lets over verjaring in 
let Moeham. recht,' in Tijdschrift Bataviaasch Oenootschap, 
.lii. [1900] 398-427). 

17. The holy war (jihad). — (a) The duty of 
believers to take part in the holy war {jihda ).— 
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Another important religious duty of tlie inidm and 
the Muslim conimunitv is the holy war against 
unbelievers—the jihad (i.e. ‘ to take trouble,’ 

‘exert oneself,’ striving ‘on the way of Allah’ 
[fi sabll Allah]) —in order violently to convert the 
heathen to the true faith, or at least to subject 
them to the yoke of Islam. 

In the earliest period of Islam, Muslims were 
forbidden to take measures against the unbeliev¬ 
ing inhabitants of Mecca who persecuted and 
ill-treated tliem, but after the Hijrah the position 
was altered. In Qur’an, xxii. 119-42, Allah de¬ 
clared that in future Muslims should be permitted 
to defend themselves if they were attacked, and 
that in so doing they could count on God’s 
support. 

* When they strive ajjainst their persecutors,’ it is stated in 
these verses of the Qur’an, *it is permissible : Allah is ix)werful 
enouph to help those who are driven out of their homes un- 
rig:hteouHlv, merely because they said, “Alifih is our Ijord.” 

If God did not help men against each other, hermitages, 
churches, synagogues, and all places of prayer where God's 
name is often glorified would be rendered desolate,' etc. 

This permission to offer defence /igainst attacks 
was soon afterwards changed into a command 
actually to attack the unbelievers, and, since 
the various expeditions for robbery and pillage 
on both sides brought about a state of perpetual 
war between the inhabitants of Mecca and tlie 
Muslims at Medina, Gie jihad gradually In'came 
one of the most important religious duties of 
Muhammad’s adherents. 

Cf. Qur’an, ii. 212-213: ‘Tho strife is prescribed for you; 
you have, it is true, an antipathy to it, but it is possible that 
you have an antipathy to that which nevertheless is good for 
you.' 

Those who could not personally take part in the 
campaign must at least assist in the 'jiluid by 
payments of money according to tlicir means. 

Even after Mecca was taken, and the inhabit¬ 
ants had been converted to Islam, the jwdd 
against unbelievers remained a religious duty. 
Though the I’rophet at that time did not persecute 
the heathen for their unbelief alone, the jihad 
against many tribes of the heathen Arabs was 
necessary because they freouently broke their 
treaty and otherwise showed signs of their un- 
tiustworthy and dangerous disposition. 
trine that all heathen must be subjected to Islam 
‘because of their unbelief’ first arose in the time 
of the Great Conquests, after the death of the 
Prophet, when the Muslim armies Bucceeded in 
conquering an extensive territory outside Arabia, 
and in making tributaries of many unbelievers. 
At that time the Proi)het is said to ^ ^ „ 

‘ I am commanded to light against men unti they 
bear witness that there is no God 
that Muhammad is Gods thmr 

pronouncing these words can they make their 
Drooertv and blood secure from me. 

' The jihad is a duty for every ...ale Mi.sl.m who 
is free'^of full age, and not only m the full pos 
session of bis intellectual powers, but also physically 
^U fo? service and able to obtain the necessary 
ht however, may not go to war 

dwelling and the scene thoselorXw 

The yiW ^ Muslmis take part in 

ofthVvarious'alhnga by which the sustenance of 
VOL. VII. —qb 


believers must be maintained. Only in case oi an 
attack by unbelievers and the invasion of a Muslim 
land is particiiiation in the jihad, an individual 
duty {fard aliain) both for the inhabitants of the 
threatened districts and for all believers living in 
the neighbourhood. If the land is conquered by 
unbelievers, according to the JaiwCts of the later 
scholars, every Muslim who is in a position to leave 
tho land is then obliged to do so as quickly as 
possible, at least if he is hindered in tho pract ice 
of his religious duties. 

All lands not belonging to ‘the territory o 
Isl^ui’ {day al-islcuii) must gradually be conquereii 
by the Muslims, and are thcnelore called ' tcn itoiy 
of the w'ar’ {dCtr al-harb). The irtiatn lias to settle 
when the attack shall be begun. According to 
theory, one campaign at least must be undertaken 
against the unbelievers every year ; but this be¬ 
came impossible ill the later periods, and, according 
to several Muslim scholars, at present it may be 
reganle.d as sullieifmt if the inuim keeps the army 
in good condition and trains it for carrying on the 
jihad. 

'I'lie many regulations coneerning the ways in 
whif'h Muslims must wage the jihad cannot be 
treated in detail here ; they have no practical 
importanee for the later generations. t,ieneially 
Hjieaking, the war must be carried on as liiiinanely 
as possible, the lielpless must not be killed, and 
the property of the enemy inust not be needlessly 
destroyed. llefore tlie iiudiu invades teiritoiy 
inhabited by unbeliever.s, be must urge the in¬ 
habitants to be converted to Islam. If he neglects 
this, according to the Sbali'ites (but not the other 
^y/i-schools), the diyah must be paid for every 
believer who is killed. 

(b) licgnlntions concerning booty.— Ino sharing 
of hociiy {ghanlmah) among those who have a 
to it is carefully regulated in the ^'^A-books. rhe 
regulations on this subject depend on Qur i\n, viii. 
42. 4'bis verse was revealed when the Muslims 
had obtained great booty in the battle of 
and it \vas necessary to establish rules for its divi¬ 
sion Among the ancient Arabians the licad of 
the tribe usually received a fixed proportion (e.^., a 
quarter) of the booty, while the rest was divided 
among the fighting men of the tribe. 1 he bead 
of the tribe received the largest share, but was 
bound to heavy expenditure in the interests 
of the tribe. He bad, above all, to uphold 
the honour of the tribe, by hospitality and kind¬ 
ness not only to bis relations but to all who had 
need of help, such as the old, widows, orphans, 
the poor, and the guests of the tribe. In agicu* 
moiit with this old Arabian custom, Quran, vm. 
42 regulated the division of the ghanirnah m the 
blowing words: ‘Know that of that which yon 
make booty a fifth part belongs to A lab—to His 
messenger, his family, the orplians, the poor, and 

travellers— if you believe in Allah, etc. I bus the 

head of the Muslim communitv, t.c. A lah or 1 is 
n.essengw, for tl.e f.itnre took tl.e place of the 
former hciui of the tribe, and had to use the hftli 
part of the booty for tl.e same purposes as the 
Arabian heads of the tribes ha.i formerly been 
accustomed to use it. r .. v f , f 

According to Muslim law, f of the booty of war 
must be divided among the troons which have 
Uken part in the battle. If a Mnshm kills an 
unbeliever in battle, according to the Shah itcs he 
has a right to his weapons {salab ); 
to the {ianihtes and Malikites, only if he had e:^ 
iiressly made this condition with the imdm 
hand. The remaining hfth part according 

to the Sh&fi’itic system, based on ^ 

Our’an viii. 42, must be divided into five equal 
parts, 'one of ti.cse parts (namely, tl.at which WM 
formerly designed for the Propliet) must aiber hw 
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death be used for tlie coinnion good of the general 
Muslim community, and the four remaining parts 
are to be given respectively to (1) the relatives of 
the Prophet, (2) the orphans, (3) the poor, and (4) 
travellers, at least so far as they have need of help. 
According to the ^anilites, the share of the Pro¬ 
phet has lapsed since his death, and so also has 
that of his family, so that the khuins must be 
divided into three equal parts and paid out to 
the three remaining parties. According to the 
Mali kites, the imam has the right to decide ac¬ 
cording to his own judgment how the khums shall 
be used in tlie general interest of Muslims. 

To the booty belong not only tlie weapons and 
mounts wliich have been captured in battle, but 
all moveable property of tiie enemy ; on the otlier 
liand, the land and all immoveaole property in 
conquered territory is not divided as booty (see 
below, § i8 (a)). Prisoners are also part of the 
booty. If unbelievers are converted to Islam be¬ 
fore they fall into the hands of the conquerors, 
they and their children must be regarded by the 
Muslims as fellow-believers, and tliey also keej) 
their property. In the opposite case they become 
slaves (the men as well as the women and children) 
and are divided among the persons who have a 
right to a share in the booty. The imam is en¬ 
titled to put prisoners of war to death ; according 
to the Shali'ites and Malikites, he may spare them 
and set them free, cither in exchange for ransom 
or for Muslim prisoners of war, or even without 
com})ensation, 

i8. Rights and duties of unbelievers in Mus¬ 
lim lands.— (a) Tribute. —The })Opulation of the 
lands conquered by Muslims after Muhammad’s 
death originally retained their old faith. They 
were allowed to remain in their old dwellings, 
both in the towns and in the country ; but they 
had to j)ay tribute to their conquerors. The 
tribute consisted chielly of payment of part of the 
harvest. Villages ana sometimes whole districts 
were commanded by the magnstratt'S to deliver 
definite quantities of crons, which were afterwards 
converted into money by the Muslim officials. 
The forms of government existing in the ancient 
times in the different districts were preserved in 
many respects.^ 

The tribute is called both jizyah and kharaj \ 
both names have originally the same moaning. 
The word yiVya/'i i.s taken from Qur’an, ix. 29: 
'Strive against the ‘'people of the Hook" who do 
not believe in Allah and the Last Day, and do not 
regard as forbidden what Allah and His messenger 
forbid, until they pay you jizyah in abasement.’ 
Muslim writers are accustomed to Gx\^\[x.\n jizyah 
as that which is jiaid ‘as compensation’ by the 
‘ people of the Book ’ because the Muslims allow 
them to keep both their faith and their life and 
give them protection. Kharaj, on the other hand, 

18 borrowed from the language of the conquered, 
especially in Iraq, where the word is used in the 
general sense of taxation.^ Later on, however, 
a difference was made between the two words, 
kharaj being taken to mean—probably because it 
was originally understood in the sense of luoduce 
of the held—ta,xation connected with the occupa¬ 
tion of land, in distinction from jizyah, which 
came to be used exclusively in the sense of poll- 
tax. 

The land in the conquered territories was de¬ 
clared by Muhammad’s successors to be a national 
domain, in agreement with the opinions of the 

1 See C. H. Becker, Papyri Schott-Reinhardt, i. (Ileidclberir 

190/]) ff. » V 

2 cf. T. Ndideke, Oesch. der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der 
Sasaniden, Leyden, 1879, p. 241 ; M. von Berchem, La Propri^U 
terrxtorxale et I'impdt fonder, Geneva, 1886, p. 20 ; O. H. Becker, ■ 

80. Another name, originally a Byzantine term, was taso 
(Gr. to^k) ; cf. Noldeke, ZA xxiil. [1000-10] 145-148. I 


companions of the Prophet. They would not divide 
the land among the troops, but kept it as a perma¬ 
nent source of income for all future generations of 
Muslims. The conquered population were allowed 
to cultivate the land as they had formerly done, 
but they had to pay part of the produce as tribute 
(kharaj). 

The Prophet himself had acted in some reipecta in the game 
way at the conquest of certain districts inhabited by Jews to 
the north of Medina. When these places fell into the hands of 
Muslinjs without much lichtiniif, the Prophet commanded that 
the captured land should not be divided amonj,^ the Muslim 
troops, but, like the khums of the ghanlmah, should be left to 
his personal disposition. See Qur’an, lix. 7 : * What God allows 
to fall to His messenger as fai'^ belonjfs to God — to His 
rnessen^fcr, his family, the orphans, the poor, and travellers; 
accept what God’s messenger g-ives you, but refrain from that 
which he forbids you ; fear God, for His punishments are fear¬ 
ful.’ Apparently the intention was that ]>roperty which could 
not be re^^ar<^ed as booty should be mana^fcd by the Prophet, 
in order that the income might be used in the same way as the 
fifth part of the booty. 

The land which was declared to belong to the 
State dominion in conquered countries was also 
called fai\ and to aeciire the use of tlie income of 
the /ai’-hind to the Mu.Mlim community it was 
arranged that kharaj should be for ever attached 
to the possession of that land. Even if the [)opu- 
lation which cultivated the land went over to 
Islam, they must continue to pay the khardj. 
'rids rule has proved unworkable in practice, since 
the payment of the khardj was regarded as an act 
of subjection to whicli only unbelievers could sub¬ 
mit.^ The new converts rejected this obligation, 
in spite of all measures taken by the magistrate. 
After their conversion they refused to jiay more 
than the tithe which the Arabian Muslims were 
also obliged to pay from the jiroiluct of their 
harvest.s. 

In the second century after the Hijrah several 
separate works were written by Mii.slim scholars 
about the khardj. Among these is the well-known 
book written by Abu Yusuf at the instance of the 
'Abbasid Klialif AI-Manshr.® In these works it is 
accurately established which lands belonged to the 
/ai’-territory and were thus the State’s dominion, 
and how much their inhabitants must pay as 
tribute. But, after the whole population had 
gradually accepted tlie faith of the Arabian con¬ 
querors, and tlie sharp distinction between them 
and the latter was becoming less and less marked, 
the payment of the khardj passed completely out 
of use. Both the Arabs who had settled on the 
State domain and the new converts refused to sub¬ 
mit to such a tribute, and in the end the land was 
no longer regarded as fai-Xaud. 

(b) Poll-tax, and other obligations of the dhiinmis. 

—In the later law-books there is usually no longer 
an exhaustive discussion of the khardj, but only of 
iha jizyah. By this was understood in later times, 
as has already been noted, a fixed sum of money 
which was to be paid per head by unbelievers as 
tribute (on the ground of Qur’ftn, ix. 29). Accord¬ 
ing to the Sliaii'ites, only the ahl al-kitdb, i.e. 
possessors of a revelation (esp. Christians and Jews 
who already confessed their faith before Muhammad 
had preached Islam [see above, p. 866*"]), are allowed 
to submit to the Muslims on condition that tliey 
shall pay the jizyah. Other believers must, ac- 
1 Lit. 'what God makes return (Kredi. afd'a)to Ilia megaenger. 

All the posaeagioiia of the unbelievers must ‘return’ to the Mus¬ 
lima. From this peculiar expression of Qur’an, lix. 7, the name 
fai' originated. By this name Muslim law understands all goods 
returning to the Muslims, without being booty in the proper 
sense of the word. The tribute paid by unbelievers also belongs 
to the fai'. 

3 Hence the earlier Muslim faqlhs used to forbid Arab con¬ 
querors to own land, at least in countries in which the land 
belonged to the State domain (fai’). There was no objection, 
however, to Arabs possessing land In countries In which the 
land did not belong to the fai, and where, therefore, no khardj 
was to be paid. 

8 On the Arabic books about the khardj gee 1. Ooldsilier, 
Deutsche Lit.-Zeitung, xvii. [1806] 1614 f. 
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cording to them, be fought against until they 
have accepted IsUm. According to the other 
schools, the regulations concerning the jizyah 
are applicable also to all other unbelievers, and the 
latter may be permitted to submit to the Muslims 
and at the same time to retain their faith. Ac¬ 
cording to the (Janifites, the heathen Arabians 
were the only exception to this rule ; and, accord- 
ing to the Milikites, the heathen Quraishites, so 
that only these had to choose between death and 
conversion to Islam. 

Ihe submission of unbelievers must take the 
form of a statement by which the rights and duties 
of both parties are accurately described. The un¬ 
believers must bind themselves to pay the jizynk^ 
and to I^'llil the other duties that Islam enjoins on 
them, 'the Muslims in exchange for this must 
bind themselves for the future not only to leave 
them in peace, but also to protect them. The 
subjugated unbelievers who are thus under the 
orotection {dhinumth, i.e. resnonsibility) of the 
Muslims are therefore called ahimmls in the law¬ 
books. 

Only those dhimmls who are of full age, free, 
male, and in full possession of their intellectual 
faculties are obliged to jizynh. According to 
the ShaH'ites, the amount of this payment depends 
on the agreement made at the (Irawing-up of the 
act of submission ; the imam or his deputy iMUs«t 
demand at least one di?idr per bead, but, if if is 
possible, preferably more , according to t.te MaU- 
kites, the imam has the right to act in the ititerests 
of the Muslims according to his own judgment; 
according to the ^anitites, he has no choice, but 
must demand from every poor dhirnmi one dinar, 
from each who is well-to-do two diruh's, and from 
each who is rich four dlrmrs. Acconling to the 
conviction of Muslims, however, at the ‘end of the 
(lays^ Jesus will once more come back to the earth 
and show to Cliristians as well as to .lews that 
IslAm is the only true religion. In the ideal period, 
w'hich will begin at His comings all unbelievers 
must be converted, and jizyah can no longer be 
accepted from any one. 

Like other taxes which unbelievers have to pay 
{e,g., the customs which they must pay for their 
goods if they trade in Muslim lands), the jizyah 
Delongs to the fai'. As to the question how the 
irnfu/i must use the money belonging to the fa% 
there is a diherence of opinion among the Jiqh- 
Hcliools. 

Accordiiiif to the ShMl'iteH, the rules conceminjf the division 
of the khuiUM of the booty (see above, p. K81 f.)are also applicable 
to the /at’; thus J of the /ai' must be divided between the same 
five categories of persons who have also a right to the khuing of 
the booty, while the remaining f are destined for the jfeneral 
interests of Muslims. According to the ^fanifltes and Milikites, 
the rules concerning the distribution of the booty are not appli¬ 
cable to the fai\ but the whole fai' must be used in the interesU 
of all Muslims {e.q., for the payment of fudges, troops, and 
officials, for the building of forts, roads, bridges, mosques, etc.). 
Unbelievers in MuHlini lands not only have to pay 
tribute, but are also subjected to other regulations 
which involve indignities; e,g., they have to fasten 
a coloured piece or cloth [ghiydr) on their clothes, 
and wear a special kind of girdle (zunndr), in order 
that they may readily be distinguishable from 
Muslims. Christians must preferably wear a blue, 
Jews a yellow ghiydr. They may not ride on 
horseback, their houses may not be as liigh as, or 
higher than, those of their Muhammadan neigh¬ 
bours, and they may carry no weapons. They 
must not give ollence to Muslims ky ringing 

their church-bells, or by openly sligditing Islam, 
the Prophet, or the Qur An, by drinking wine, or 
eating pork, etc. On the other hand, they may 
practise their own religious observances. In the 
towns in which at the conquest of the land there 
were no churches or synaLwues, they may not he 
built later ; Christians and Jaws may restore these 


buildings only if they are in danger of ruin ; 
according to Abi\ Uanifah, even tliis was per¬ 
mitted only in those lands wliicli had not been 
conquered but liad voluntarily submitted at the 
approach of the Muslim army. As a matter of 
fact, however, in the first centuries of fslAni the 
Muslims conceded to Christians much greater free¬ 
dom as to the building of churches (cf. 1. Coldziher, 
in ZDMU xxxviii. [1884] 674). Otherwise the 
dhimmls are in many respects on an equality with 
their Muslim fellow-citizens ; they may acquire 
property in the lands of Isl&rn and carry on trade ; 
tliis last is under certain conilitions permitted even 
to unbelievers who have not submitted. 

IjITKRAturk.—H esidof the works on ipecial subject* of Muslim 
law cited above and various artt. in El and 1)1, the follow¬ 
ing general works must be mentioned liere : Ash-Sha'rini, 
Balance de la loi imLi>uhnane^'r. tr. by M. A. Terron, Algiers, 
1 S:)S ; Joanny-Pharaon and T. Dulau, Droit mmulman, Paris, 
US40. 

IlANIl'lTb: / AH'. —N. B. E, Baillie, A Digest of Moohnm- 
mudan Law, i. (on the subject* to wbic^h it i* usually applied 
by British ('onrts of .lustice in India), Ijondon, isOfi, 

W. H. Macnaghten, !'rinciplci< and /precedents of JJindn and 
Mohamituidanlyaw, Calcutta, ; C. Hamilton, The Uedayd, 
or (Inide ; a Cumineidary on the Mtissnlinan Laws, London, 
2nd ed., with prefa('e by S. Urovo (Jrady, do. 1870; J. M. 
d'Ohsson, Tableau gin^ral dr I'einpire othoman, Pari*, 1787- 
1820. 

SHAvriTK LAW.—'E. Sachan, Muhariirngdanigcheg Recht 
nark Hchafiitiac.her Lehre, Berlin, 1897 ; Th. W. Jnynboll, 
Jlandbuch den isldniiHchcn Genetzeg, Leyden and Leij)/,ig, 1910; 
L. W. C. van deii Berg, Drincipee dxi droit muguluian scion 
Leg rites d'Ahou Hanffah et de i'hdfi'i, Fr. tr. by R. do France 
de Tersant, Algiers, 1890; Minhddj a\-'l'dlihin, Manned de. 
jarisprudenre ninguhnane S'don le rite de Chdji'i, Batavia, 
1882-84 ; Fath al-Qarlh, Cmmnentaire gur le. pn^cig de juris¬ 
prudence d'Aboxi Chodjd' par Jbn Qdgiin al-Ghazzi, Leyden, 
189.'); S Keyzer, Precis de jurisprudence musultnane par 
Abou Chodjd, do. 1859. 

MAllKil'K I.A ^.— M. A. Perron, Precis de Jurigjwudenre 
musulmane gelon le rite niaUkite par Khalu ibn Ishdk 2 
t = Explor. scient. de 1*AUj^rie, x.-xv., Paris, 1848-51), Paris, 1877 ; 

N. Scignette, Code inusulman de Khalil, Constantine, 1878; 

O. HoTidas and F. Martel, Traiti de droit rnueulnian: La 
Tohfat d'Ebn Acern, Algiers, 1893. 

Siil'iTK /.Air.— N. B. E. Baillie, A Digest of Moohuuimudan 
Law, ii. (containing the doctrines of the IinAmi code of juris¬ 
prudence), Lon<lon, 1869, 2 1886; A. Querry, Droit musulman : 
Rccueil de Loisconcemant legmusulrnans schyites, Paris, 1871-72 ; 
N. von Tornauw, Das moeleinische Rccht aue den Quellen 
dargestellt, Lt\pz\^, ’fn. W. JUYNBOLL. 

LAW (Roman).—i. Fas and ius.—Law, accord¬ 
ing to Roman ideas, liad a double foundafion, being 
based {tartly upon divine revelation and partly 
niton human ordinance. Here we have the root 
of the distinction between fas and ius, and this 
again corresponds to the division of law into ius 
diihnum and ins htimaniDn : 

‘ F’as et inraKinunt id e.sL divina huinariaqne iura periuittunt ; 
nam ad rehgioncni fas, ad homines iura pertinent’ (Serv. Georg. 
i. 269 ; the explanalory clause, however, fails to hit the mark, 
as the cliHiinctivo character of the fas lay, not in its relation to 
religious things— there were also secular laws ' de religione’— 
but in its divine origin [cf. Isid. Grig. v. ii. 2, ‘fas lex divina 
est, ius lex humana ]); Cic. de Harusp. Reap. 84, ‘oratorcs 
contra ius fasque interfecto* . . . Ius legatonim cum hominnm 

E raesidio nmnitum sit, turn etlam divino iure esse vallatum’; 

ivy, xxvii. xvii. 18, ‘ ubi ius ac fas crederent coll . . . ib. 
16, ‘ ul>i noc divini qulcquara nec humani sanctum esset.’ 

On the other hand, the later threefold division 
of the law into ius sacrum, ius publicum, and ius 
^rivatum^ — a division unknown in professional 
jurisprudence^ — does not rest upon diversity of 
origin, but is based u{)on the division of afl'airs 
into res sacrct, respublicce, and res privates, of wliich 
groups the res sacroe (and res religioscv) come under 
divimim, and the other two under ius hu- 
manum.^ The fact that the term fas is neuter and 
indeclinable show's that the corresponding concept 
was a pure abstraction ; the attempts to personify 
it were of relatively late date, and never quite 
1 Quintil. Inst. Or. n. iv. 83 ; Au*on. Griph. tern. num. 61. 

2 Mommsen, Staatsrecht^, ii. 52. 

» Gains, Inst. ii. 2, 'Summa ilaque reruin dlvisio in duo* 
articulos diducltur ; nam alioe sunt divini iuri*, aliae humani. 
Divini iuris sunt velutl re* tacrae et religiosae . . . ’ ; 10, ‘ hae 
autem quae humani iuri* sunt, aut pnblicae sunt aut pnvatac ’ 
(cf. Mommsen, loc. cit). 
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succeeded, for the prayer which Jdvy (i. xxxii. 6) nosite ne/as, viz. the • O-ST-D-F 

puts into the rnoutn of the Pater patratus oi the Tiiat the abbreviations Q, ^ rov nm»n>invM> 

Fetiales at the Clariqatio, and which begins wdth found there are to read as qiiaiu 
the invocation, ‘ audi ^uppiter, audite Fines, audiat fas ’ and ‘ quando stercus delatuni tas respectively 

Fas’ (cf. viiL V. 8, ‘audite lus Fasque’), shows is proved on adequate grounds ; moi cover, tjiesym- 


Fas’ (cf. VIIL V. 8, ‘audite lus Fasque’), shows is proved on adequate grounds ; moreover, the sym- 

traces of extensive adulteration by annalistic trad- bois F and N attached to the majority or t le ays 
ition, while the deity whom later poets designate in the calendar meant originally, notajia 
Fas (Seneca, //ere. Pur. 658; Valer. FJacc. i. 796) nefastus, as was supposed at a later neriod,^ l)Ut/aj 
is in rt^ility the Greek Themis.^ This view of fas and nefas, as is shown by the symbol » subse- 

nev^er found admi.ssion into the ciiltus, while, on qucntly contracted to fsP, and signifying neias 
the other hand, the divine personification of i7is — feriae publicae.’^ In these phrases/u.9 can be con- 
i.c. lustitia—was in the Augustan Age not merely strued grammatically only as the predicative noun 
represented by the poets as the counterpart of of a clause which in full would'run : ‘ hoc die lege 
the (freek Dike,^ but even honoured by the erec- agere fas est^ ‘ fas pt ’ signifies ‘ is in accordance 
tion of a special temple.* with fas,* just as ‘ins est ’ was eniploved in an 

To the Komans fas was by no means simply an analogous sense.* Thus the distinctively Komaii 
eternal and universal law, a justice equally valid practice of dividing the days of the year into the 
for all peoples and for all times, natural and there- two cla.sses of ‘lioly days’ and ‘working days, 
fore traceable to a divine source—a ius naturoi or belonging respectively to the gods ancl to men, 
Kara <pv(jLv dUaiov —although in the lat(‘r j)eriod and comes under the/u.v.’* As bearing a like sense, 
under the inlluence of Greek philosophy it was and with express reference to the ordinances of 
certainly attenuated to an indefinite abstraction sacred law, the word fas is frequently used not 
of this Kind,^ for, in the sense of a natural or cus- only in the technical phraseology of sacred things,® 
tomary law,® even without written formulation, but also in the literature generally, as, e.g., with 
fas was conjoined with the mos viniorumf or with reference to dedication (Cic. dt Dorno sua, 138), the 
fdesf and the classical jurists sometimes criti- legal position of ‘ loca sacra’ (Paul. Dig. XXXIX. 
cized current law by an appeal to fas as of higher iii. 17. 3), questions of marriage law (Ulpian, Dig. 
authority;® it was from this point of view, in fact, ill. ii. 13. 4 ), and adoption (Cic. de Domo sua, 35); 
that the phrase ‘contra fas^ was often simply a similarly, in Cic. Verr. v. 34 (‘contra fas, contra 
rather severe characterization of the illegality of an ausjiicia, contra oranes divinas et humanas relig- 
action,^’and the frequent expression ‘ fas est ’ came iones’) and Marcian, Difj. XLVIII. xviii. 5 (‘incos- 
to signify nothing more than ‘par est,’ ‘licet,’ turn, quia cognatam violavit contra fas’), the 
‘ lieri potest.’^® Originally, however, the scope phrase ‘contra fas’still bears the ])regnant sense 
of tlie/o5 did not extend beyond the Roman people, of a violation of divine law, and passages of like 
Nor had the fas existed from eternity : it was be- tenor are of frequent occurrence down to the 
lieved that the founders of the Roman State had later literary period. 

made a compact with certain deities, who thereupon It is a widely j)revalent view that the was 


became the national gods, and, while this compact 
secured for the Roman {)eople the protection and 
favour of these gods, and tlicrefore also all good 
fortune and prosperity, it likewise required from 
them the strict fullilment of certain clearly delined 
dutie.s and commandments.^^ 

These divine laws were all included under the 
one term fas, which, accordingly, was not confined 
to the demands of natural justi wg as, e.g., those 
referring to the relation of children to parents, 
etc., but comprehended also the extensive and in¬ 
tricate ritual law in its entirety. We have the 
clearest evidence for this in the earliest extant 
document which makes mention of fas and its op- 


disengaged from the fas in relatively late times, 
and was indeed developed from it, and that in a 
broad sense the whole public and private law of 
the Romans rested upon the basis of the religious 
law.* This theory, however, requires considerable 
qualification, as has recently been most efficiently 
sliown by L. Mitteis {op. cit. p. ‘22f.). Mitteis 
(p. 26) rightly emphasizes the circumstance that 
there is nartily a single significant trace of the 
influence of the fas in the law of property as 
relating to living persons, wdiile the occasional 
occurrence of fas and ius in family law and the 
law of inheritance is exjilained by the fact that 
marriage was regarded as a ‘ divini humani(jue 


1 Auson. TecJinop. dtdig, 44, ‘sunt et caelicolum monos^llaba: 
prima deurn Fas, quae Tlieniis est Grais’; G. Goetz, Thenaur. 
hloss. emnuiat., Leipzig, Ib'Ji)-!!)();{, 1. 4S0; cf. K. Lehrs, ropu- 
Idre Au/gatze aua cUin Altertuni^, Leijrzig, 1875, p. 98. 

2 Verg, Georg, ii. 474 ; Ov. Fast. i. 249, both with reference to 
Arat. Ph<j>n. 

8 Ov. Epist. ex Ponto, iii. vi. 2311.; cf. H. L. Axtell, The Deifi¬ 
cation of Abstract Ideas in Hoinan Literatun and Insm'ptums, 
Chicago, 1907, p. 3(5 f.; G, Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
R&iner'^, Municii, 1912, p. 333. 

4 Cic. pro Milone, 43, ‘quod aut per naturam fas esset aut 
per leges liceret ’; Pers. v. 98, * publica lex hoininuin naturaque ; 
continet hoc fas.’ 

On both of these conceptions cf. R. Hirzel, **kypa^o% No/io«,’ 
in ASQ, phil.-hiator. Klas.se, xx. 1 [1900]. 

® Flor. I. XXXV. 7, ‘contra fas deuni moresque maioruin’; Cod. 
Justin, ix. 38, ‘praeter fas praeterque inorein anliquilatis.' 

7 Livy 1 . ix. 18, ‘ per fas ac fldem ’; Tac. Ann. xiii. 15, ‘ neque 
faa neque /Idem pensi habere’; cf. also Hist. iii. 6, ‘ius fasque 
exuere,’ with A nn. I. 86, * fldem exuere,’ and Hist. iv. C7, ‘ fasque 
ac foedera respicere.’ 

‘‘Instances in L. Mitteis, Rbmisches Privatrecht, I. 23 f., 
note 3. 

^ e g. OIL viii. 10570, ii. 3, ‘(praevaricationem) . . . contra 
fas atq{uoJ in perniciem rationuin tuaruin sine inodo exercult.' 

Cf. H. Hirzel, Themis, Dike und Verwandtes, Leipzig, 1907, 
p. 51. 

‘‘ As is distinctly expressed in Cic. pro Rest. 91, ‘ turn res ad 
coniniunera utilitatem, quas publir^as appellamus, turn conventl- 
cula hotninum, quae postea civitates nominatae sunt, tumdomi- 
cilia coniuncta, quas urbes dicimus, invento et divino iure et 
humano, inoenibus saepserunt ’; similarly it is said, e.g. in CIL 
vi. 1302, ‘is preimus ius fetiale paravit,'although the Fetial Law 
was undoubtedly regarded as a part of the /cw. 


luris commiinicatiu (Modestinus, Dig. XXIII. ii. 1), 
and all the questions relating to the sacra of 
family and clan came as decisively within the 
province of the fas as questions relating purely to 
property within that of the ius. In criminal juris¬ 
prudence a religious penal law of earlier origin 
maintained a place beside a later secular one, and 
the provisions of each are clearly distinguished by 
the form of the punishment imposed {sanctio); 
thus, while the secular law relegates the execution 
of tlie penalty to the authorities, and attaches 
deflnit-e penalties in person or property to particu¬ 
lar crimes, the religious law knows nothing what¬ 
ever of penalties inflicted by human means, but 
either declares that the trespass against a sacred 
ordinance can be made good by the proper 
expiatory offerings {piacula) or else, by pro- 

1 Cf. W. Soltau, in A. Fleckelsen’i Neue Jahrbiicher filr 
Philologie, cxxxvil. [1888] 836 ; VVisaowa, op. cit. p. 438. 

2 The present writer is at a loss to understand the view of 
W. W. Fowler (The Religious Experience of the Roman People, 
p. 487 f.), viz. that/ai is here an adverb. 

8 e.g. Plaut. Persa, 105, ‘ pernam quidem iui eet adponi fri- 
gidam postridie.’ 

4 Hence Verg. Oeorg. i. 268f., ‘ouippe etiam festis quaedam 
exercere dlebus fas et iura sinunt.*^ 

» e.g. CIL vi. 570, ‘ extra hoc limen aliquid de sacro Silvani 
eflerre fas non est’; Fest. p. 818. ‘ neque fas est eum immolarl.’ 

* Of recent writers cf. especially E. Lambert, La Fcnction dv 
droit civil compart, i. (Paris, 1903) 682 flf. 
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nonncing the formula ‘sacer esto/ devotes tlie 
offender to the deity for such punislunent as the 
latter may decree. The leges sacrat(E with which 
the inviolability of the plebeian magistracy was 
guaranteed at its institution were simply laws 
which pronounced the sentence [sanetio) ‘.sacer 
esto,’ ^ just as, in fact, the penalty imposed upon 
one who violated the privileges of the plcbs was, 
according to tlie literary tradition, ‘ ut . . . eius 
canut lovi sacrum esset, farnilia ad ?edem Cereris, 
Liberi, Liberaenue venum iret.’-^ Wljat we have 
here, accordingly, is not a secular ordinance in the 
forms of public law, but a contract under the 
protection of the fas. The person declared to be 
setrer was a proscribed outlaw, and any one had the 
right to execute the divine sentence under which 
he lay, and might kill him with impunity.* 'the 
same consequences were incurred by one who com¬ 
mitted an act of violence u])on a tribune of the 
people,^ though at a later period the State itself 
saw’ to the dm; infliction of the penalty by secular 
law, viz. by bringing the crime before the magis¬ 
trates in the form of a process of perducllion.® 
A similar reinforcement of the .sentence ‘sacer 
esto’ by a secular penalty is authorized also by 
the Law of the XTI Tables as given by Lliny, 
//Axviii. 12: 

‘ Fnigeni . . . aratro quaositam nootn pavisso ac 80 (nufl 8 e 
puberi XII tabulia (japitol erat. auapenHunique Corcri nec.ari 
iubcl)ant, . . . iiupubein practoris arbitratu vorl)erarl noy .onve 
duplioiicMiive (leccriii,’ 

wliere the reference to Ceres indicates that the 
original formula of the sanetio ‘Ccicri sacer 
esto,’ and that the jienalty of crucitixion (or, in 
the case of those un(f(;r age, scourging) was a later 
addition. It is possible that in otlnw cases as well 
the sanction of secular law w’as added to or sub¬ 
stituted for that of sacred law, and, as the former 
wqas naturally more certain in its operation than 
the latter, gradually lost its practical sigriiti- 
cance, and came to be regarded more as an ideal 
ratification and reinforcement of a secular law’ 
that w as in itself nerfectly competent to administer 
the penalty. Only so can w'e explain the circum¬ 
stance that the often® purely conventional phrase, 

‘ ius et fas’ or ‘ins rnsque,’"^ is found, almost 
without exception, with its terms in that order,® 
even in passages where the reverse order might 
seem the more natural, as, e.y., Livy, xxxiii. 
xxxiii. 7, ‘ius fas lex,’and Cic. de Harusp. llcsp. 
43 , ‘ deos hojiiinesque, pudorem, pudicitiam, 

senatus auctoritatem, ius, fas, leges, iudi(;ia 
violavit’ (where ‘deos houiinesque ’ would lead 
us to expect ‘fas ius(pie’). The same seouence 
occurs al.so in the technical language of religion, 
as in the Lex ara* Narbonensis, CIL xii. 4333, 
ii. 14, ‘.Si quis tergere ornare relicere volet, (juud 
beneficii causa fiat, ius fasque esto,’ in accordance 
with which the corresponding pa.ssage in the law 
of the temple at Furio {CiL ix. 3513. 7) should 
probably be restored thus: ‘ utei tangore sarciro 
tegere . . . [ius] fasque esto.’ This also explains 
why the fas should be specially appealed to in 
matters which the arm of the civil law did not 

1 Hence the term * sacroHanctus,’ the implications of which 
A. Rosenberg (Hermes, xlviii. [1918] 859ff.), whose argimienU 
80 frequently carry conviction, has failed to grasp with suffl- 

olent clearness. . i - o# 

3 Livy in Iv. 7 ", cf. Dion. Hal. vi. Ixxxix. 8, x. xln. 8f. 

SFcst.’ p. 318; Macr. Sat. in vii. 5 ; Dion. Hal n. x 3; cf. 

also W W. Fowler, Journal of Roman Studies, i. (1911) fT. 

4 Cic pro Tullio, 47, ‘ legem ant i(iuain de legibus sacratis, quae 
iubent’impune occidi cum, qui tribunum plebis pulsaverit ; 
cf Livv in Ivl. 6; Dion. Hal. vi. Ixxxix. 3. 

B Mommsen, Rom. Strafrecht, l^eipzig, 1899, p 681. 

8 First in Plautus, Cist. 20 ; Terence Uecyra, 387. 

7Cf R Hirzel, Themis, Dike und V erroandtes, p. 161. 

8 The sequence in Verg. Georg, i. 269 (‘fas et mra Binunt ) 
and Amm. Marc. xiv. i. 5(‘vclut fas 

no doubt to the writers’ conscious purpose , in Livy vn. xxxi. 
8 t‘sS^ iusque est’) E. Wolfl&in, in view of his authors 
regular usage, has substituted ‘uis fasque for the traditional 
reading. 


reach, os, e.g., affairs of international law, wliich 
regulated the relations of war and peace among 
the nations; thus Tacitus sjicaks of the ‘ fas 
gentium ’ ^ and the ‘fas armorum et ius ho.stiiim.’* 

2. Codification. —It is only natural to expect 
that there eould be no comjdete or public (“odifi- 
cation of the ordinances of the ins divinnvi, as, 
although the latter w as traced back to a definite 
coinjiact w'ith the gods, it was in reality the result 
of a gradual develoiunent. 'I'lie duty of preserv¬ 
ing this sacred law was committed to tin; State 
priests, who bad, as required, to give their pro¬ 
fessional Opinions for the enliglitcnineiit and 
instruction noth of the authorities and of jirivate 
individuals. There w’as, however—apart from the 
penal authority of tl.c Lontifex Maximus in 
relation to bis subordinato priests—no official 
administration of sacred law, and no official 
infliction of its penalties. In general, offences 
against the fas Avere regarded as falling under 
the maxim ‘ deorum ininriae dia curae’ ( Lao. Ann. 
i. 73), and the jiiarnla assigned to particular 
ritual niis<lecds were not penalties, out were 
d<‘signcd simply to show tlie di'liiuiuent how lie 
might projiitiatc the otlended deity. A person 
who did not avail himsidf of this opjiortunity, and 
wdio refuseil to oflcr the reipiired piaeulum, or one 
who violatml the fas in so gross a fashion tliat 
expiation was deemed impossible, was inipius, was 
excluded from the;>nfa’ deorum, even if neither the 
sacred nor the secular autliorities Look proceedings 
against him;* the only thing that could affect 
such an offender, indeed, was the reiirimand of the 
Censor. 'I’hose wlio violated the orclinaiu;e regard¬ 
ing holy days, or did not fulfil a vow that they 
had nnuh;, or broke an oath made by appealing 
to tlie gods, <liil not tliereby become liable to 
human retribuf.ion at all, whether of iiriests or of 
magistrates; and even with regard to those pro¬ 
visions of the sacred law which, by means of the 
formula ‘sacer esto,’ committed the defender to 
the divine retribution, the intervention of the 
IState in the inlliction of punishimmt was, as noted 
above, a later development. Likewise, in eases 
which did not relate to penal ofl'ences at all, hut 
involved civil matters falling witliin the scope 
of the fas, as, e.g., the mode and extent of 
the required fulfilment of a vow, tlie inheritance 
of the sacra fa/niliaria, etc., the firiests did not 
deliver a judgment that could be enforciMl by 
law’, hut merely gave an opinion regarding the 
legal position, though it is true tliat this opinion 
WHS almost always accepted by the jiarties con¬ 
cerned. 

Corresponding to the respective spheres of tlie 
several colleges of ])ri(!HtH, the codification of the 
ins dixiinum is found in three distinct forms, viz. 
the ius pontifcAum, the ius augurale, and the ius 
fetiale. 4’he insfetiale contained the articles re¬ 
lating to matters of international law which could 
not he consummated without religious ceremonies, 
and also the form of such ritual ; the vital element 
in the ius angurale W’as the widely ramified and 
imjiosing doctrine of the anspiria ; the ius ponti- 
fcium embraced not only tne ritual ordinances 
designed for the guidance of the priests, i.e. the 
ceremonial law in the proper sense, hut also all the 
e.sseiitial principles of the legal and other relations 
betw’een the Roman citizen or the Roman nation 
and the State gods ; and in a State whose citizens, 
alike as individuals and as a {leople, attached the 
utmost significance to the maintenance of the pax 
deum, and as ‘ religiosissimi inortale.s ’ (Sallust, 
Cat. xii. 3) afiplied themselves to their religious 

1 Ann. i. 42, ‘ hoatlum quoque ius et sacra legationum et fas 
gentium rupistis.’ 

3 Hist. iv. 68; cf. Ann. 1. 19, ‘contra fas disciplinae' ; Justin, 
xxxiz. iii. 8, ‘praetercommune bellantium fas.’ 

3 Mommsen, Strafrecht, p. 38 f. 
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concerns with the most painful conscientiousness, 
this pontitical law bore upon every phase of private 
and public life, so that the Pontifex Maximus was 
actually designated as ‘ iudex atque arbiter rerum 
divinarum hunianarumque ’ {Festus, p. 185). This 
certainly does not in tlie slightest alter tlie fact 
that the jurisdiction of the Pontifices, as of all 
other priests, was wholly confined to the province 
of the ius divinmn ; ^ nevertheless those invested 
with the priestly office, just because they ex- 
)ounded and administered the fas^ liad, on tlie one 
land, the opportunity of acquiring great experience 
in the application and interpretation of law, and 
thus also great acuteness in juridical thinking and 
reasoning; while, on the other hand, in view of tlie 
numerous points at which the fas came into touch 
with questions of secular life and secular law, they 
required to have a thorough knowledge of the ins 
civile also,^ so that the Pontifices were the earliest 
jurists of Rome, and in virtue of their responsa 
exercised no small influence ujion the develo[>ment 
of the civil law as w^ell. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that these respunsa, so far as they transcendctl 
the proper sphere of the ius diviyium, w-ere not 
official deliverances, and thus w'ere never given by 
the collegium as a wdiole, but were pronounced by 
individual Pontifices, wdio in such things had no 
higher authority than a private person learned in 
the law. From the circumstance that the body 
of consulting law'yers w'as largely recruited from 
among the Pontifices the ancient reading of the 
history, to which modern scholars have attached 
too much importance, wrongly assumed that the 
Pontifical College as such w'as officially coiKterned 
in the preservation and apj)lication of theiuvil law, 
and asserted that the form of words ncces.sary to 
the institution of a suit (the Ugis actiones) w'as 
officially communicated to the parties by a member 
of the Pontitical College annually appointed for the 
purpose,^ and even that the knowleiige of the civil 
law as a whole was confined to the Pontifices.* As 
a matter of fact, the official function of the Ponti¬ 
fical College W'as restricted to the administration 
of the sacred law, and a similar limitation must 
be a.ssigned to the juristic writings de iure ponti- 
ficio^ wdiich drew their materials from the pontifical 
archives, the libri (or couimentarii) poutilicum^ 
and of which, with an older work by Q. Fabius 
Pictor, the comprehensive treatises of M. Antistius 
Labeo and C. Ateius Capito may be singled out for 
special mention. 

An important step in the publication of the 
sacred law was taken when the regi.ster of court- 
days and lioly days, the Fastis was made accessible 
to the public—an event brought about, as Momm¬ 
sen ® rightly infers from Cic. ad Att. VI. i. 8, by the 
promulgation of the Code of the XII Tables ; while 
the well-known disclosure of Cn. Flavius, the i)ro- 
t6gd of the revolutionary Appius Claudius, Censor 
in 312 B.c., marks the earliest issue of the calendar 
in a codified form. Another extensive collection 
of articles from the sacred law, the publication 
of which cannot be precisely dated, was current 
among the jurists of the later })criod under the 
I Cic. de Ijtg. ii. 47, ‘quid enim ad pontifi(;em de iure parie- 
fcum et aquaruin aut ullo omnino nibi eo quod cum religione 
coniunctuii\ est?' 

lb. ‘ pontilicem bonum nemlnein ewe nisi quf ius civile bene 
nosHOt.’ 

^ Pompon. Dig. i. ii. 2. 6, ‘ omnium tamen harum Interpretandi 
aclontia et actiones apud collegium pontillcum erant, ex quibus 
constituehatur quis quoquo anno praeesset privatis ’—a state¬ 
ment which Mommsen {Staatsre.chtK ii. 40) justly characterizes 
as confused and incredible, while R. Maschke (in Featschri/t 
zum 50-jdhr. Doktorjubil. L. Friedldnders, Leipzig, lb96, p. 

322 ff.) makes it the basis of far-reachiriff inferences. 

4 Livy, IX. xlvi. 6, ‘civile ius reposituni in penetralibus ponti- 
fleum evuljfavit,’ and, following this statement. Valor. Max. ii. 

V. ‘2, ‘ iu8 civile per multa saecula inter sacra caerimoniasque 
deorum Immortalium abditum sollsque poutificibus notuiu Cn. 
Flavius . . . vulgavit.’ 

® ROmische Chronologies, Berlin, 1869, p. 31, note 36a. 


title of Ius Fapirianum,^ and was annotated 
by Graiiius Flaccus, a contemporary of Caisar.'-* 
llie meaning of the name ‘ Papirianum ’ had been 
forgotten by the ancients themselves, but was be¬ 
lieved to go back to an editor called l^apirius (the 
prevnomtn is variously given), said to have been tlie 
first Pontifex Maximus after the expulsion of tlie 
kings,* while a rather unconvincing modern theory* 
w'ould assign the compilation to Sextus Papirius, 
a jurist of Cicero’s time, who is mentioned a.s a 
pupil of Q, Mucius Scawola.® While the collection 
as a whole may be of fairly late date,® there can be 
no doubt that its individual statutes go back to a 
very remote period and were drawn from the writ¬ 
ings of the Pontifices. They are called Leges 
RegiceP and were arranged in the order of the kings 
to whom—somewhat arbitrarily, it is clear—they 
were ascribed.® As regards their matter, they lie 
wholly w’ithiri the range of the nts divinum, and, 
in cases where they prohibit something, the 
penalties imposed are exclusively of a religious 
kind—the ofl’cring of a piaculum for less serious 
ollences,*^ and, for more serious, condemnation by 
the formula ‘ sacer c.sto.’ Moreover, many of the 
provisions bear directly upon the ceremonial of 
sacrilice,^^ and of other proceedings regulated bv 
religious law, as, e.g., the interment of the dead,^^ 
so that we can quite easily understand the refer- 
! ence of Servius {JEn, xii. 836) to the ‘lex Papiria 
de ritu sacromnn^ (of. also Macr. Sat. III. xi. 5). 
In all cases where the code seems to encroach upon 
the spliere of secular law, it deals with matters 
which originally were regulated by the fas alone, 
but were subseipiently brought witliin tlie scone of 
the ordinary criminal law, as appears to have noen 
the case even with/>arich/iu/n.^^ The ordinances of 
theformulated in the Leges Rcgire bore with 
special frequency upon mattius in which private 
law was palpably defe(‘tive,’* as, e.g., the unin¬ 
tentional slaying of a human being, and many 
questions of family law : thus we lind ordinances 
concerning the punishment of children who ill- 
treat their parents,^® the exposure of children,the 
repudiation and selling of wives,** the period of a 
widow’s mourning and lier re-marriage,*“ etc. ; the 
protection of clients^ and lamimarks** also fell 
within the scope of the sacred law. When the 
extreme penalty of ‘sacer osto’ is imposed, the 
deities to whom the criminal isdelivered are ahvay.s 
those of the earliest Roman cultus, and above all 
Juppiter,”^ Vediovis,^ and tlie divi parentum or 

I Macr. Sat. ni, xl. 6; Paul. Dig. l. xvj. 114; in Pompon. 
Dig. I. ll. 2. ‘2, it is wronj^ly dcaij^nated ‘ ius civile Papirianum ’; 
in 8erv. yEn. xii. 830, it is called ' lex Papiria.’ 
s Paul. Dig., loc. cit. 

8 Dion. Hal. iii. xxxvi. 4 ; cf. further A. Schwegler, Romische 
Geschichte, Halle, 1870, i. 24. 

* F. P, Bremer, Jurispmdentux antehadriance <fuas super- 
sunt, Leipzig, 1890-1901, i. 182 f. 

6 Pompon. Dig. i. ii. 2. 42. 

® Cf. esp, O. Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriflen, Berlin, 1913, p, 239 ff. 

^ Pompon. Dig. i. ii. 2. 30; Livy, vi. i. 10. 

8 Tiiis appears from Feat. p. 230, ‘in regis Romuli et Tatii 
legibus ... in Servii Tullii haec est . . .’ 

^ e.g. ‘Paclex arain lunonis ne tangito ; si tangit, lunoni 
crinibus demissis agnara feminam caediLo ’ (Paul. p. 222 ; cf. Aul. 
Oell. IV. ill. 8). 

10 e.g. * si qulsquam aliuta faxit, ipsos lovi sacer esto ’ 
(Paul. p. 6). 

H As, e.g.. In the presentation of the spolia opima (Fest. 
p. 189). 

12 Cf. Pllnv, BN xiv. 88, ‘vino rogum ne respargito.' 

13 ‘Si qui hominem liberum dolo sciens morti duil, paricidas 
esto ’ (Paul. p. ‘221). 

1^ Mommsen, Staatsrecht^, ii. 42. 

18 ‘ Ut si quia imprudens occidisset hominem, pro capite 
occisi ttgnatis eius incontioneoflferret arletem’ (Serv. £cl. Iv, 43 ; 
cf. Georg, iii. 387). 

1® ‘ Si parentem puer verberit, ast llle plorassit, puer divi# 
parentum sacer esto’ (Fest. p. 230). 

17 Dion. Hal. ii. xv. i 

18 Plut. Romulus, 22. i» Plut. Nuina, 12. 

20 Dion. Hal. ii. x. 3. 2l n. ixxiv. 8. 

22 Paul. p. 6; Dion. HaL ii. Ixxiv. 3. 

2® Z«vt KaTax06yioi (Dion. Hal. II. x. 3). 
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of^ thfi H*’ ^ to wliom one half 

ot the husband s property was assigned when he 
unjustly repudiated his wife^ must undoubtedly 
have been the ancient Roman goddess Tellus of 
whom we read as the goddess of marriageand to 
her also belonged the oblation of a cow in calf 
( forda bos ), which, according to Plut. Nunut 12 
was denianded from a widow who married again 
during her period of mourning. The Ceres to whom 
the spoiler of crops was delivered was withoutdoubt 
the ancient Roman goddess of vegetation,* and not 
tJio (jrreek Oenieter ; it was the latter, however, to 
whom, as Ceres Liber and Ceres Libera, the 
statutes of the Leges Sacratce (a reproduction of the 
Leges liegtce) assigned the property of one who 
infringed the privileges of 

As the sentence of ‘ sacer esto’ was attached 
only to the statutes derived from the sphere of the 
ancient fas, we must not, with Mommsen {.Straf- 
recht, p. 900 fl.), regard the formula as equivalent 
to the capital penalty of tlie secular law ; in reality 
it simply handed the oU'ender over to divine re¬ 
tribution, nor did it ever signify more than tliis 
exi^ept in so far as tlie State supplemented the 
religious penalty by a civil one. The youth wlio 
beat his father, and thereby became ‘divis paren- 
tum sacer’ was not called to account by the civil 
magistrates, tliough in legislating for certain 
other ollences the S(ate fixed detinite penalties 
and so undertook to enforce them. As ws saw 
above (p. 885“), tlie necul'ar form of the pei-.alty im¬ 
posed by tlie XII Tables upon the injurei of crops 
(‘suspensum Cereri necari’ [Pliny, IIN xwil l‘2J) 
clearly implies that tlie secular penalty of cruci- 
lixion was an addition to tlie older religious penalty 
of ‘Cereri sacer esto.’ The like holds good with 
regard to another oftence: if a patron wilfully 
injured his client, he was, by a lex regia ascribed 
to Komulus, delivered, as sacer, to Vediovis (Dion. 
Ilal. II. X. 3), and the XII Tables formulated tliis 
ordinance as ‘ patronus si clicnti fraudem fecerit, 
sacer esto’ (Serv. /Lin. vi. 609) ; the fact that the 
deity’s name is omitted in the latter formulation 
shows that the phrase ‘sacer esto’ had lost its 
original meaning, for it was necessary that the 
sentence of sacratio should always specify a par¬ 
ticular deity.® That the whole procedure of const- 
cratio capitis et bonorum'^ lay outside the sphere 
of secular justice, and bclong(id exclusively to that 
of religious law,® to which all formal judicial pro¬ 
cedure was alien, appears from the fact that the 
consecrafio bonorurn, which was still inflicted in 
historical times, and manifestly on tlie grounds 
of the Leges Sacratce, by the tribunes of the people 
upon those who resisted them,** was carried out 
in purely religious forms, and neither required a 
forensic process nor permitted of an appeal. 

As the ins divinum was believed to have come 
into being at the foundation of the city, it could 
of course be developed indirectly by the exposi¬ 
tions of the priests, hut could not he addcai to by 
the creation of fresh laws. From the institution of 
the Republic, accordingly, there was no specilic 
sacred legislation, and the ius sacrum was a divi- 
sion of tlie ius public as finds clear expression 
in the formula with wliich the magistrate rejected 


1 Fest. p. 230; Plut. Romulus. 22. 
a /ft. 3 Serv. Iv. 160. 

4 Pliny, UN xviii. 12 ; see below. 

tt Livy, HI. Iv.-lvi.; cf. Dion. Hal. vi. Ixxxix. 3. x. xlii. 4. 

« Fe«t. p. 318, ‘sacraUe leg^es sunt, quibus sanctum est, qul 
quid adveraus eas fecerit, sacer alicui deorum sit sicut famiiia 
pecuniaqiie’; cf. Dion. Hal. ii. x. 3. • , 

7 The abundant literature on this subject is ffiven in J. Mar- 
quardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung. iii.2, Leipzig, 1886, p. 276. 

8 Cf. Macr. Sat. iii. vii. 4, ‘sacrationis vocabulo observantiam 

divinl iurls implevit.' 

» Instances in Mommsen, Sirafreeht, p. 49. ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

10 Ulpian, Dig. i. i. 1. 2, ‘publicum ius est quod ad sUtum rel 
Romanae spectat, privatum quod ad singulorum utilitatera . . . 
publicum ius In sacris, in sacerdotibus, in magistratibus.' 


private claims to propertj^ ‘ aut sacrum aut publi¬ 
cum esse,’ ^ i.e. ‘ the jiroperty of the gods and that 
of the State are one in relation to private {uopei ty.’ 
In the so-called Lex de imperio Vcspasiaui'^ the 
two greatdivisions of divinot hinnancB res and 
publiccB privatcvque res {the picblicet re^ embracing 
also the sacrct res) are not conjoined in such a x\ay 
as to imply that tlie latter pair is a subdivision of 
the kumaTiee 7’es ; and Ulpian s delinition of (secular) 
jurisprudence as ‘divinarum atque liumanarum 
rerum notitia, iusti atque iniusti scientia’ {Dig. 
I. i. 10. 2) no longer recognizes any distinction 
between sacred and secular law. 

Litkrature. —M. Voigt, ‘ Die romische Klassiflcation von ius 
diviuuiu urid humunum,’ in Bei ir.kt^ der nachs. Geseilsch. der 
WissenscfiafUn, liv. [19U21 18.6 17. ; T. Mommsen, Horn. Staats- 
rec/iG, Leipzig, 1887, ii. 3G1T. ; W. Warde Fowler, The Jirligi- 
ous Experience of the Jhnnan People. lK)ndon, 1911, pp. 109 ff., 
270ff., 48(111. ; L. Mitteis, Rom. Hricalrec/if, Leipzig, 1912, 
1. 22 £f. tor the Leges Regite : M. Voigt, ‘(Ter die leges 
rogiae,'>16'G', phil.-hist. KlaHsr, vii. [18701; P. Kriiger, (ieach. 
derQuellenund Litterntnrdearom. Rechts^. Munich and I^eipzig, 
1012 , p. 3ff. ; fragments in C. G. Bruns and O. Gradenwitx, 
Pontes xuris rom. antiqvi^. Tubingen, 1009, i. 1 IT. 

(t. Wls.sowa. 

LAW ^Teutonic; and Slavic).—i. Terms denot¬ 
ing- ‘law.’—As th(» coiice}>tdons of justice and law 
are every wlieie of liigher antiquity than the know¬ 
ledge and use of writing, we may assume that 
among the 'reutons and tlio Slavs there were at 
one time only dypaepoL v6poi, ‘ unwritten laws.’ The 
nature of siicli unwritten laws can he discovered 
only by an aiialy.sis of the general terms useil to 
de.signate them. Among tlie tSlavs one of the most 
typical terms for the idea of law is zakonU, a word 
found in all the Slavic tongues, and the W'oid 
pokonxl was employed in the same sense. As both 
of these words are etymologically akin to the (). 
Slav, za-cina, Czech po-enu, ‘ I begin,’ they must 
originally have meant something like ‘beginning,’ 
i.e. that which existed or was in force from the 
first. This is tiie fundamental sense also of the 
0. Russ. poSlina, ‘ law,’ lit. ‘ the past,’ and starina, 

‘ law,’ lit. ‘ antiquity ’ ; cf. such plirascs nnpo staroj 
poHine Novgorodekoj, ‘ by ancient Novgorod law,’ 
dirzati vU starine, ‘to observe the laws,’ na vsej 
starine, ‘in retention of all previous law.’ An essen¬ 
tially similar idea lies at the root of the term for 
‘law’common to the West Teutonic dialects, O.II.G. 
^xca, O.S. ^0, A.S. CP, ctw. It is true that some 
philologists regard this Teutonic word as cognate 
witli the Lat. cegiiuxii, so that it would mean orig¬ 
inally ‘ fairness,^ ‘ equity,’ and this is certainly pos¬ 
sible by phonetic laws (O.II.G. ewa from “ aihua — 
Lat. ctquiun from * aiquo) ; hut the Slavic data just 
noted seem to make it much more probable that 
O.II.G. iwa is related to Lat. ceumn, ‘eternity,’ 
Gr. aldv, ‘ long space of time,’ aUl, ‘ ever,’ and thus, 
like the Slavic zakonxl, poHina, starina, will mean 
‘ the law which has been in force from eternity, 
from the beginning, from of old.’ 

A second concept connoting ‘ law ’ and ‘ equity,’ 
and common to both Teutons and Slavs—tliougli 
found also in other branches of the Indogermanic 
stock—is that of ‘straightness’ as contrasted with 
‘crookedness.’ Thus Goth, raihts, O. Norse r^llr, 
A.S. riht, O. Sax. reht (cf. also O. Irish recht, ‘ law ,’ 
‘justice’), are philologically equivalent to Lat, rec¬ 
tus, ‘straight,’ ‘right,’ Avest. rclSta, ‘straight, 

‘ right,’ ‘ correct’ ; and similarly the Slav, pravida, 
pravo, ‘law,’ ‘justice,’ is derived from pravu, 
‘straight.’ We cannot doubt that this ‘straight’ 
signifies ‘ running in the same line with something 
else,’i.e. * in accordance with it.’ This, however, 
raises the question as to what that ‘something else’ 
was. According to R. Ldning {fiber IVurzel und 

1 OIL ix. 439, 440; cf. Plaut. Trin. 1044 ; Livy, xxv. i. 12, xl. 
Ii. 8. 

"iCIL vi. 930, line 17, ‘quaeouiique ex uau reif)ublicae nia- 
lestAteqne divinarum humanarum, publlcarum privataruraqin* 
reruiii ease censebit.' 
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}Fesen des Iiechts\ Jena, 1907, tlie norm 

was a sense of justice inherent in man. In view of 
the above interpretations of Slav. zakonU^ poilina, 
starina, and O. Il.G. ixoa (Lat. (tvum)^ however, 
the present writer thinks it more natural and more 
in keeping with primitive thought to explain Germ. 
liecht, Slav. pravOy as signifying that which agrees 
with the usages of the earliest times. 

Other two Teutonic groups of terms denoting 
‘ law ’ are derivatives of roots originally signifying 
‘statute,’ ‘something li.xed.’ One of these is East¬ 
ern Teutonic, the O. Norse lb(j (from which A.S. 
lagii and hence ‘ law’ itself arc derived), Goth, (as 
in Jordanes, 11) b(’.l{l)agincSy — * bi-lagineisy 

connected with Lagjiniy ‘to lay,’ and, if cognate with 
Lat. lex, going back to the primitive Indogermanic 
language. The other group, which is represented in 
all the Teutonic dialects, and tends rather to assume 
the sense of ‘ judgment on grounds of law,’ includes 
the Goth, ddxiis, in dOnijan, O. Norse dbmr, A.S. 
di^m (the regular term for ‘law,’ as in doynbdk, 
‘law-book’), O. Fris. dom, O. Sax. ddm, O.H.G. 
tnom —all cognate with Gr. tIStj/jli, ‘set,’ ‘place,’ 
‘lay, ’and Skr. dhaman, ‘seat,’ ‘law,’ ‘order.’ As 
we can hardly sup])03e that the reference here is to 
statutes of the primitive gods, whose sphere of 
authority lay as yet ‘ beyond good and evil ’ (cf. 
art. Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 50*’), any more 
than to the statutes of kings, who in primitive 
times had no independ(*nt authority to make law's 
(cf. art. King [Tent, and Litu-81av. ], above, p. 728), 
wa? must regard O. Norse Ihg and Goth. d()ms as 
denoting the statutes of those tribal assemblies, 
presided over by kings, wdiich can be traced back 
to the Indogermanic epoch, such statutes being 
then carri(Ml in the memory of the people and so 
handed down from one generation to another (cf. 
O. Schrader, Rtallexikon der indogermanischen 
AUertximskundey Strassburg, 1901, s,v. ‘Volks- 
versammlnng ’). 

Reference must be made, finally, to a very pecu¬ 
liar term for ‘law’ found in all the Teutonic lan¬ 
guages, viz. Goth. wit6\i (‘ ydfxos'), O. Norse vita^, 
O.H.G. wizzdd, etc. It is formed from the Goth. 
witan, ‘ to know',’ and is manifestly to bo under¬ 
stood in the sense of the late M.II.G. wUUiom 
(Eng. ‘wisdom’), ‘legal jirccedent,’ ‘instruction in 
law,* but lit. ‘learning,’ i.t. the learning that con¬ 
sists in the knowledge and api)lication of legal views 
and usages, 

2 . Law as oral tradition. —If we want a concise 
charactc'i ization of the legal side of primitive life 
.among the Teutons .and Slavs, w'e cannot do better 
than tak(‘ the words of Nestor’s Chronicle, ch. x.: 

‘ they had the customs and the law of their fathers 
an<l traditions; each [tribe] its own usage.’ As 
w riting was not yet in u.se, this ancient law of cus¬ 
tom (Slav, zakonu, O.H.G. kiva) could, of course, be 
^reserved from age to age only by oral tradition, 
low this was done in remote antiquity we have 
no direct or definite means of knowing, but we 
may gain some idea of the method by observing 
the corresponding state of matters found among 
pco[)le.s who still remained without legal documents 
till far on in historical times. Among Teutonic 
peof)les this was the case with the Scandinavians. 

‘ The hiffhest civic position was that of “ the man of law ” (Jog- 
ina^r, lo(jsogurna^r). He was the living code and the custodian 
of the law for the province and the diet ; he was the director of 
the Thinp, he announced its decisions to the public, and in cases 
of doubt expounded the law. It was his duty to keep a knowledge 
of law alive among the people, and, as is prescribed by the Ice¬ 
landic grattgans and recommended by the Scandinavian statutes, 
he had every three years to stand upon the “ cliff of the law" and 
recite intelligibly to all the whole civil law, and once a year the 
procedure of the law-courts (pingskop)' (K. Weinhold, Altnord- 
ischen Leben, Berlin, 1860, p. 400). 

Such ‘ men of law,’ as olHcial guardians and pre¬ 
servers of primitive legal tradition, who in Scandi¬ 
navia were preferably resorted to even when at 


length movements were made towards reducing 
the laws to w riting, must have pl.ayed a part also 
among the other Teutonic peoples from remote 
times. In references to the documentary formula¬ 
tion of ancient popular law's, w’e often iiear of sapi- 
enteSy i.e. ‘the learned’ (cf. Goth, ivitbp, ‘Jaw,’ 
‘ legal decision ’), as those to w'hom the work was 
committed. Tims Charlemagne (Cavit. ann, 789, 
cap. 62) says : ‘ lex a sapientibus populo composita.’ 
From a prologue to a collection of ancient popular 
law's we learn that Theodoric, king of the rVanks, 
when at Chalons, selected a number of men learned 
in the laws (‘ viros sapientes qiii in regno suo leg- 
ibiis antiquis eruditi erant’) w'ith a view to re¬ 
cording the usages of the Franks, Alamans, and 
Bavarians. The law of the Frisians contains sup- 
jilements by the sapientes Wlemarus and Saxomun- 
du.s, and that of the Thuringians by the former. 
With reference to the ordinance of the Lex Salica, 
a prologue dating from the 6 th cent, states tliat in 
the days when the people were still heathens four 
men selected by the ‘rectores’ of the people had 
expounded the Salic law in three assemblies (cf. O. 
Stobbe, Gesch, der deutschen Rechtsguellcny Bruns¬ 
wick, 1860-64, i. 16 f.; H. Jininner, Deutsche Rechts- 
gcsch, i.^ Leipzig, 1906, p. 298). These sapientes, 
whose legal formuLne are referred to in the .sources 
as iWicia (‘decisions,’ ‘opinions’), may be compared 
to the Scandinavian ‘men of law,’ and we may 
safely assume that among the Teutons there had 
existed from time immemorial a class of ‘erudite 
men’ who carried in their minds the ancient law 
of custom in hxed formulce, and publicly recited 
it on given occasions. From traces still found in 
Scandinavia (cf. K. von Amira, Grundriss dcs ger¬ 
man, Rechts^y Strassburg, 1901, p. 50 ft'.), it may be 
inferred that these fixed forms were at first metri- 
.al; and with this we may compare w'liat Aristot le 
says of the Agathyrsians, a Tran.sylvanian people, 
viz. that before they had a knowledge of writing 
they expressed their laws in song, so that they 
might not forget them.^ 

3 . The beginnings of codification.—Whether, 
like the Teutons, tlie Slavs had among them in 
pre-historic times a special class of learned men 
who carried in their memories the ancient law of 
use and wont, and on given occasions communicated 
it to the people, we have no definite means of 
knowing. The tAvo races, however, are certainly 
so far alike that their first attempts to reduce 
their law's to writing (and it is only with such 
beginnings that the present article can deal) w'ere 
due to their contact with the civilized peoples of 
the South, and to the need of having their 
relations with these regulated by law, tlie move¬ 
ment, in the case of the Teutons, being a result 
of their coming into touch with the Romans, 
Avhile the Slavs (Russians) were similarly influ¬ 
enced by their intercourse w'ith Byzantium. In 
the Romanic area arose the IjCx Salica and the 
Lex Ribuaria ; the two West Gothic law-books 
and tlie Edict of Theodoric, king of the Eastern 
Goths; the two Burgundian codes and the Edicts 
of the Longobards. These, as well as the Lex 
Alamannorum, tlie Lex Baiwariorum, and the 
'hree sets of popular laws (Thuringian, Frisian, 
Saxon) reduced to Avriting at the instance of 
Charlemagne, were all in Latin, while the Anglo- 
Saxon code, which is closely connected with the 
Lex Saxonum, was the only one of the West 
Teutonic law-books which used the native 
anguage.* 

1 r\ oTi rtpXv inLa^aaQai ypafiftara, jJSoy rovt v6fxov<;, oirws 
iirtAd^iui'rat, uxrirta iy 'AyaOvpaxuf tluiOact (Problem, xix. 28). 

Further detailg are given fully in O. Stobbe, op. cit .; H. 
Brunner, op. cit. ; R. Schroder, Lehrbuch der deutschen 
Rechlsgesch.^y i., I^eipzig, 1907; R. Schmid, Die Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen^, Leipzig, 1868; F. Liebennann, Die Gesetze def 
Angelsachsen, Halle, 1903. 
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On Slavic soil, again, it was the relations 
between the Russians and the Greeks that gave 
occasion to the earliest written formulations of 
legal enactments, ddiese were the treaties of 
peace {dogovory) between Prince Oleg and the 
Greeks (a.d. 9P2), and between Prince Igor and 
the same people (a.d. 94rj).i The investigations 
of hwers^ se(‘m to show that Oleg’s document is 
the main treaty, and that Igor’s contains later 
supplements. The purpose of each was to bring 
the relations between Russians and Greeks under 
legal regulations; cf., e.r/., § 3 of Oleg’s treaty, 
referring to homicide : 

‘If a Ituasiau kills a Christian, or a Christian a Russian he 
Bhall (lie at the place where he (lomtnstled the homicide. If, 
however, ho who cominiLted the homicide flees, then, if he 
possesses property, the nearest kinsman of the slain man shall 
take his portion according to the iair(po zab>nu), hut the wife 
of the slayer shall take as much as falls to her according to the 
law,' etc. 

As may be inferred from this extract, the treaty 
makes frequent reference to the Russian law 
{zakond), which, in view of what has already been 
said, would be no more than an unwritten law of 
custom, and of which we have the earliest written 
deposit in the treaties of Oleg and Igor designed 
to regulate the intercourse of Greeks and Russians. 
As was shown above, similar considerations, 
inutatis mutemdis, underlie the various Icgc.s 
Barharoriun. The earliest codification of the 
Russian law of custom, or of part of it, for the 
Russians themselves, will tlien be found in the Hist 
form of the liu^skaja Braiuhtd which, lucording 
to tradition, Jaroslav (A.D. 1019-54) pp'sentod as 
a gift to his allies, the Novgorodians, . and 

gave them a law {pravdu), and cau.scd a statute 
to be written, saying, “Walk acconling to this 
document.”’ As JAvers remarks, ‘ 8 o urose the 
earliest legal document of the Russians, intended 
primarily for Novgorod, but it must soon have 
become operative throughout Russia, as there was 
no other written law in its way.’ 

It ought to be noted, however, that L. K. 
Goetz^ takes quite a ditl'crent view from the fore¬ 
going. He is of opinion (p. 238) that the ref<wences 
to ‘ Russian law ’ found in the treaties of Oleg and 
Igor really presuppose the existence of a docninent 
—the Pravda in its original form (as in <^oetz, 
pp. 6-11 ; Jirecek, iii. 1-17 ; Ewers, pp. 264-270) — 
since, as he believes, that earliest formulation of 
the Russian law of custom was free from all ex¬ 
traneous (Greek or Teutonic) influence, and dates 
from a time anterior to Vladimir—from the first 
half of the 9 tli, if not indeed from the 8 th century. 
He certainly admits that it was in no sense an 
oflicual document, and su})poses that it was written 
for purely private purposes by, say, a judge of the 
local law-court (see King [Tent, and Litu-SIav.]), 
who ‘ made these notes to serve as a guide in cases 
where he might have to pronounce a legal decision 
regarding the amount of comjiensation ’ (p. 230). It 
is hardly possible to arrive at certain conclusions 
regarding these matters, although the theory that 
the Kxisskaja Pravda had a [irivato origin such as 
Goetz conjectures does not appear to the present 
writer to be very probable. 

Literature.— This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
course of the article. O. SCHRADER. 


LEAVEN.—Leaven is that which produces fer- 
mentation in a mass of dough. The Hebrew word 
was the designation of the piece of dough 
already infected by the leaven which was put into 
the flour to communicate the leaven to the entire 
1 Texts in H. Jirecek, Sood Zdkonnv Slovanakych Prague. 
1880 p. Iff-, tr. in J. P- G. Ewers, Das alteete liecht der 
Ritssen, Dorpat, 1826, p. 132 ff. 

8 TexUri 5rireoek, nos. iii. and iv ; tr. in Ewers, ^ 

4 Das nissische Recht Pravda), Die altests 

Redaction des russlschen Rechts, Stuttgart, 1910. 


mass before it was baked. Hough that bad i i^en 
tbroiigli the influence of this leaven was called 
lulmcii. Leaven might either be communicaled by 
contagion, by mixing yeast with water, or spring 
up spontaneously, osi)ecially in a warm climate 
like I’alestine. Uread that was entirely free from 
l(‘aven Ava.s called massCth, ‘unleavened bread.’ 
Ordinarily in the warm climate of Syria twenty- 
four hours was .sufheient for a mass of dougli to 
become tborouglily leaveneil. Pliny {HN xviii, 
26) states that tin*, be.st yeast was made among the 
Romans by kneading millet or a fine brand of wheat 
with must at vintage time. Tlie early Hebrews, 
however, appear to have depended entirely upon 
the s^'or, or leavened piece of dough, to ])ie.serve 
and transmit the leaven. The later Jews probably 
used the lees of wine as yeast. 

Leaven, like all striking forms of germ growth, 
made a profound impression u[)on the thought and 
ills! itutions of the Hebrews. Ignorant as th(;y were 
of its real nature, they iiit(‘ri'ieted it as it appealed 
to their stuises. 'riie fact that it soured the dou^li 
ill which it was placed led (hem to cla.ssify it as a 
type of corrui)tioii. Therefore everything infected 
with leaven was in tim(‘ regardi'd as unlit for use 
in tfirlain nails of the .sae.iilieial ritual. Plutarch 
has most clearly voiced this widely held belief: 

‘Now leaven is itself the offHpring of corruption and corrupts 
th«* miss of dou^jh with which it haa been mixed’ (Qnaest. 
Horn. Ihil). 

.Am 4^ indicates, however, that leaven oflerings, 
edtlier in jirincipli* or in practice, were not wholly 
forbidden in the ritual oi northern Israel. Lv 7‘* 
and 23^”^ abso provide that the bread eaten by the 
Tiriest might contain leaven, and indicate that 
leavened cakes were presented in connexion with 
the Least of Weeks. Here the early use of wine 
(Lv 23^^; cf. also Ex 29*^, Nn 15® 2 S'^''’‘), wdiicli 
must in many cases have been fermented, in con¬ 
nexion with sacrilices presents a suggestive analogy 
and indicates that the provision against that which 
containeii evidence of corni[)tion was not jirimitive 
or absolute. W. Robertson Smith (iu/. Semd^ 
London, 1894, p. 221) has suggested that in its 
earliest form the legal prohibition of leaven apjilied 
only to the Passover, and in the oldest code (J) of 
h^x 34‘® and 23*** the prohibition is thus limited. 
I'lio extension of the prohibit ion to the shew bread 
and Hien to all cereal oH’erings (Lv 2^* ** 7''^ 8 **, 
Nu 6 *®) evidently rejiresents a later stage of develop¬ 
ment, under the influence of the popular idea that 
leaven represented corruption, and from the desire 
(so manifest in the Holiness Code and Ezekiel) 
absolutely to exclude from the ritual everytliing 
iiu;onsistent with the idea of Jaliweh’s perfect holi¬ 
ness. The original reason for the use of unleavened 
bread in connexion with the Passover meal appears 
to have been sinqiler. In primitive times, ami still 
among the Arabs on a low stage of civilization, bread 
was made and cooked at once. The Pas.sover, in its 
latest Jewish form, evidently represented a blend¬ 
ing of the older nomadic sjtring festival and the 
first of the three great Canaanite harvest festivals. 
After the Hebrews j)assed over to the agricultural 
stage, it marked the time wlieii the sickle was (irst 
put in the standing grain and the people brought 
to tlie Dei^ the first slieaves gathered from their 
fields (cf. C, F. Kent, Israel's Laws and Leg. Pre¬ 
cedents, London, 1907, p. 258 f.). During this hus^ 
first week of harvest the people had no time to wait 
for the slow working of the leaven, hut gladly ate 
the bread made hastily from the unleavened dough. 
Thus the custom grew into an institution confirmed 
by the earliest He orew laws. In later times it pre¬ 
sented such a marked contrast to existing usage 
that the Passover itself was frequentW designated 
as the Feast of Unleavened Bread. T^he tendency 
to regard leaven as a type of putrefaction douhtlesp 
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fortified this earlier custom and explains the ten¬ 
dency, already noted, to extend the prohibition to 
all cereal ofl‘erin.L!:s. It is paralleled by the extension 
of a similar prohibition so as to include all fermented 
limiors. 

Because of its peculiar characteristics leaven was 
used figuratively in early literature in two very 
diderent senses. In Mt 13^^ and its parallel, 
Lk it is used by Jesus as a symbol of the 

quiet, pervasive, and rapid extension of the prin¬ 
ciples of the rule or kingdom of God in human 
society. Its more common use is illustrated by 
Mt 16^'*^ (cf. Mk 8^®, Lk L2’), where Jesus warns 
His disciples against the leaven of the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Herodians. It is a pregnant, con¬ 
crete figure, which well describes the secret, j)er- 
sistent, corrupting influence of Jesus' foes, who 
were seeking in an underhand way to pervert the 
loyalty even of His immediate followers. 'Lhe 
Kabbinical writers also used leaven as a symbol 
of sin and corruption. St. Paul, in 1 Co 5® and 
Gal 5**, evidently quotes a familiar proverb which 
graphically reflects this current idea: ‘A little 
leaven leavenetli the whole lump.’ In 1 Co he 
on to develop a figure based on the well-known 
Jewish custom of thoroughly cleansing their houses 
of all leaven in preparation for the joyous Passover 
feast; ‘ Know ye not that a little lca\en leavenetli 
the whole lump ? Purge out the old leaven, that 
yo may be a now lump, even as ye are unleavened. 
Por our passover also hath been sacrificed, even 
Christ: wherefore let us keep the feast, not with 
old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sin¬ 
cerity and truf)i.’ 

The Koman PJanien Dialiswas forbidden to touch 
‘ farinam fermento imbiitam ’ (Aul. Gell. X. xv. 19). 
In other ethnic religi(ms leaven j)lays little part. 

Literatcrb. —There is no literature beyond what ia cited in 
the artieJe, p', KeNT. 

LEGALISM.— See Nomism. 

LEIBNIZ. —I. Life.—Gottfried Wilhelm Leib¬ 
niz, or Leibnitz, was l)orii at Leipzig on 1st July 
1640. His father, a professor of Moral Philosophy 
at the University of the same town, died in 1652, 
leaving his .son under the care of his young widow 
(his third wife), who appears to have discharged 
her duties with admiral)(e skill. The family was 
well-connected, of the ollicial class, with consider¬ 
able means, and the mother, a religious woman, 
impressed on her children the importance of main¬ 
taining the good name of their ancestor.s. Leibniz 
became in g^eat measure his own teacher, and even 
in his earliest days his love of study was extra¬ 
ordinary. He learned Latin by himself at the age 
of eight, and at ten, by the advice of a neighbour, 
his father’s library was to his great joy opened to 
him, with the words, ‘Tolle, lege.’ One study 
succeeded another in the case of this extraordinary 
boy, who, after mastering Latin and Greek, de¬ 
voted himself to the learning of the Schools. At 
the age of fifteen, in 1661, he became a student at 
the University of Leipzig. But the teaching there 
was not such as to satisfy him, and it was through 
his private study that he became acquainted with 
the philosophy of Descartes. He also read Francis 
Bacon, Cardan, Campanella, Kepler, and Galileo, 
and he soon realized the distinction between the 
new and the old methods of science. The summer 
of 1663 wa,*! spent at Jena under Weigel, a mathe¬ 
matician as well as a philosopher, and his interest 
in mathematics developed from this time, though 
it was not until later in life that he reached the 
deeper study of the science. The years 1663-66 
were occupied in legal studies, and in the last of 
those years he obtained his doctorate of law at 


Altdorf (not having already received it at his own 
University of Leii)zig}, and the brilliancy of his 
dissertation procured liim the offer of a professorial 
chair. This, however, he declined, having, as he 
said, different ends in view. His mother died in 
1664, and he never visited his native town again 
except in passing. Although not yet twenty-one, 
he had already written several remarkable essays, 
which showed the trend of his later work. One of 
them dealt with the importance of the historical 
method in law. Nuremberg was Leibniz’s next 
place of abode, and there he b-'came (like his great 
predecessor, Descartes) acquainted with the Order 
of the Kosicriicians, of which he became, indeed, 
a member. What was more important, he also 
became acquainted there with J. C. von Boineburg, 
who had been first minister to the Elector of Mainz, 
and by whose advice he both printed his Nova 
iMethodus in 1667 and dedicated and presented it 
to the Elector. This act determined the young 
man’s future life, for he entered the Elector’s 
.service in consequence of the acc^uaintance then 
made. J.eihniz now took to political writing; he 
defended (unsuccessfully) the claims of the German 
candidate to the crown of Poland in 1669, and in 
1670, in his Thoughts on Public Safety^ he advo¬ 
cated a new league (‘ Kheinbiind’) for the protec¬ 
tion of Germany. He also brought forward the 
proposal that tlie Er<*ricli king, Louis XIV^, in.stead 
of marching on Holland (a step then imminent), 
should make an expedition to Egypt. Letters re¬ 
ferring to this scheme ^vere sent to Louis by Boine¬ 
burg, and in 1672 Leibniz, as the author of Hie 
memorial, was reque.^ted to go to Paris. This 
he did, but he was never granted the interview 
which he desired. The history of the .sclnune was 
hidden in tlie archives of the Hanoverian Library 
until Napoleon learnt of it on taking po.ssession of 
Hanover in 1803. 

In Paris Leibniz becanie aeguainted with Des¬ 
cartes’s successors Arnauld and Male))ranche, and 
also with physicists such as Christian Huygens, 
and be was soon immersed in the study of the 
philosophical and scientific questions on which he 
proceeded to write. As early as 1671 he had 
written Hypothesis pkysica novay an essay on 
physics, and more especially on the subject of 
gravitation, so that he was already known in the 
scientific world. His tour was extended to London, 
wdiere he became acquainted with Boyle, Olden¬ 
burg, and Newton. A calculating machine (an 
improvement on that of Pascal), which was one 
of his many scientific inventions, was exhibited at 
the Royal Society of London, and he was elected 
a Fellow in 1673. It is from this period that his 
studies in higher mathematics date, and he now 
entered upon the series of investigations which 
culminated in his discovery of the differential and 
integral calculus. This gave rise to a long con¬ 
troversy with Newton as to which of them first 
invented the mathematical method of the calculus. 
This famous controversy resulted in the conclusion 
that, though Newton was in possession of a similar 
method as early as 1665, in all probability it was 
not known to Leibniz. Each discovered the method 
independently. Leibniz published his account of 
the method in 1684 ; Newton’s was first published 
in 1693. 

In 1673 Leibniz entered the employment of Duk« 
Frederick of Brunswick-Liineburg as librarian and 
orivate councillor, and in 1676 he removed to 
lanover, visiting Spinoza in Holland on his way. 
At Hanover he passed the rest of his life. He 
supported by his pen the claims of the dukedom 
in various ways, and also wrote a history of the 
Brunswick-Liineburg family, for which work he 
had to travel in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
At Rome he was offered the custodianship of the 
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Vaticau l.lbiury by (,he popo, but one of the con¬ 
ditions WHS that he sliould become a Homan 
Catholic, and to this Leibniz would not consent. 
He was, however, interested in a scheme which 
was then hem<r mooted for the reunion of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches, and it 
was in connexion with this discussion that he 
wrote, in 1686, Systerna theologiruni^ in whicii he 
tried to find some common standing-ground be- 
tw'een the two religions. The letters to Leibniz 
from Hossuet and others show that the WTiters 
hoped to convert him to lioman Catholicism ; and, 
when it was clear that they would not succeed, 
the letters ceased. He later attempted to recon¬ 
cile the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, also 
w'ithout success. In a<ldition to his literary pur¬ 
suits, Leibniz interested himself in the mining 
operations carried on in the Harz Mountains and 
in the coining of silver found there. 

In 1690 Leibniz was appointed librarian at 
Wolfenbiittel, and some years later he formed a 
friendship with the Electress Sophia Charlotte of 
Brandenburg and her mother Princess So})hia of 
Hanover. It was through this friembship that his 
connexion with Berlin arose, and he was invited 
thither in 1700. In this year the Aca<lemy which 
he planned was foumh'd by Ercderick i. of Prussia 
with JiCibniz as President for life. He proceeded 
to suggest the establishment of similar societies in 
St. Petersburg, Dre.sden, and Vienna, with various 
degrees of success. In lecognition of thi.s work 
Leibniz was made nrivy councillor of just,ce by 
the Elector of Brandenburg ; the same honour was 
given him bv the Klector of Hanover and by Peter 
the Great of Russia. He likewise had the distinc;- 
tion of being granted an imj)erial privy councillor- 
ship when on a visit to Vienna in 1712, w’hile ho 
w'as also made a baron of the Empire (Reichs- 
freiherr). While in Beilin he had much plea.sant 
interctouisc at Charlottenhiirg with his royal pupil 
the Electress So[)hia Charlotte, and her death in 
1705 was a severe blow to him. Indeed subse¬ 
quently to that event his visits to Berlin became 
less frequent, and that wdiich took place in 1711 
was the last. After the visit to Vienna in 1712 
he returned to Hanover in 1714, but the Klector 
George had by that time gone to England to 
assume the crown, and Leibniz was disappointed 
at not being asked to accompany him, since he had 
supported his father’s claim.s to the Elector’s hat. 
He was directed instead to remain in Hanover and 
linish his history of Brunswick. This was the last 
work of his life. He died on November 14th, 1716, 
and his last years were far from hapj)y. He was 
ill, neglected after his royal friend’s death by those 
who snould have helpea him, and embittered by 
many controversies; and, when the end came, 
hardly any notice was taken of it cither in Berlin 
or in London, whither his sovereign had gone. 
His only mourner in Hanover was l^^ckhart, his 
secretary, and not till 1787 was a monument 
erected to his memory. To the last he sho\ved a 
marvellous power of work in very many direction.s ; 
indeed his attainments were those of an almost 
universal kind, and such as have seldom been 
equalled. As he was naturally ambitious, the ne¬ 
glect from which he sutlercd pained him greatly. 

It is matter for regret that Leibniz’s teachinc. 
has to be derived in great measure from isolated 
papers, sketches, and letters. In 1703-04 he 
w'orked out his critici.sms on Locke’s Essay, but 
the author’s death prevented their nubhcation. 
In 1710 appeared his most important philosophical 
work, the Essais de tUodicte sur la honU de Dieu, 
la liberU de Vhormne, et Vorigine du rtml. In 
1714 he wrote La Monadologic, and in that year 
there also appeared the Principes de la nature et 
de la grdee. During his latter years he corre¬ 


sponded (by the desire of the Queen of England) 
witii S.imuel Clarke ‘ sur Dieu, I’Ame, re.sj)ace, la 
duree.’ 

2 . Philosophy.—Leibniz’s nhilo.sophical doctrines 
are m.ainly concerned with the mode in which sub¬ 
stance is to be conceived. Tliey represent a distinct 
advance on the Cartesian view, which took for 
granted that there were two substances, connected 
only, if indeed they were connected at all, by tlie 
power of God. Thus Cartesianisni showed itself 
to be a dualism wliich successive philoso[)her8 have 
in dill'ercnt ways dom*. their best to solve. Spinoza, 
of course, endeavourc(i to absorb them into one 
Divine Substance. For him ‘determination is 
negation,’ and so far did he carry this doctrine 
that in his case unity is preserved only at the ex- 
pen.se of the reality of the {)arts ; the Substance, 
that is to say, is self-existent and unconditional, 
re([iiiririg no otiicr thing from which it is formed, 
or part whicli may dfdermine it. This develop¬ 
ment of the Cartesian doctrine is, no doubt, a 
consistent one, and one which carried the principle 
to its logical conclusion, but it ends in something 
which much rescmibles the Oriental theory of ab¬ 
solute self identity. Leibniz, on the other hand, 
accepts the multiplicity of substance (the ultimate 
reality), whicli he terms monads (an expression 
originally perhaps adojited from the Pythagoreans, 
but more direidly from Giordano Bruno), and these 
monads he proceeds to determine. Assuming that 
substance can be conceived only as force, he states 
tiiat the metaphysical view of monads is that they 
are .simple substances without parts, and, as there 
are no parts, there can be ‘ neitlier extension, form, 
nor divisibility.’ No dis.solution of these elements 
need be feared, and there is no conceivable way in 
which they can be destroyed by natural means. 
Nor can tiiey by tlie.se means come into being. 
Thus a monad can become existent or come to an 
end only all at once, i.c. by creation in the one 
instance or annihilation in the other. 

These monads are therefore, so to speak, centres 
of force, as distinguished from manifestations of 
world-force. They are not to be confused with the 
atoms of Democritus or the materialists, inasmuch 
as they have within them the power of action ; 
indeed it is their nature to act, and they also have 
what might be called a spiritual nature. In his 
Monadology, Leibniz state.s that the monad like¬ 
wise has ‘ percei)tion and appetition.’ The per¬ 
ception is, however, not necessarily conscious 
perception, since conscious perception represents 
another stage, w’hich he calls ‘apperception.’ In 
percej)tion w'e have a unity wdiich has a multi- 
)licity of relations, and is thus variously modilied. 
dkew'ise the a})petition is not necessarily conscious 
desire or will ; it represents change within the 
identity of a simple substance. Hence we must 
conceive the monad as possessed of spontaneity 
and as capable of evolving its nature and experi¬ 
ence from it.self. It is not inert and passive, but 
is a microcosm, ‘the universe in little’; indeed 
Leibniz goes so far as to make use of tlie Aristo¬ 
telian term, and say that the monads are entelechies 
because they have a 

•certain perfection wliich makes them the sources of their 
internal activities, so to speak, incorporeal automata' (§ 18). 

They are not, however, pure entelechies, os is shown 
by the dillerences among themselves. 

•Each monad must be different from every other. For in 
nature there are never two beings which are perfectly alike' 
(§ 0 ). 

He considers that the Cartesian view of perception 
is wrong, because it treats as non-existent those 
perceptions of which we are not commonly aware, 
and he believes that this causes a failure to dis¬ 
tinguish between a prolonged unconsciousness 
and death; this error has even ‘confirmed ill- 
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1 ^, , • J • .1 n f cw.nk nro The Ijoihniziiin and Cartesian theories of nn^. 

balanced minds in the opinion that souls arc ^ 

mortar 14) chamcal physics ueie the Mibject o/ much con- 

Leihniz does not the na/Jie‘soul' to every* troversy. ^ in ^tlift^Avorh^'^/ 

thing that has perception and desires; for such, of the quantity <V 
he says, the general name monads or eiitelechies substitutes the pi imi]) . 

should Jnffice vis virn, but the long eon roversy was probably 

The name of *8onJfi/ he considers, should he reserved for due in great measure to the am JK of the 

those 'in whom perception is more distinct, and is nccom- I eilljiloycd. It really concerns the COnser- 

panied by memory ’ (§ 19). 'Memory provides the soul with / nirmientuiu as compared with the COn- 

a kind of consccutivencss w})ich copies [unifr] reason, hut vation 01 n ^ ^ in what Tf^il^niy 

which is to he distinirnished from it' (§ 2(J). ' It is the know- / servatlOU of enClg} , \Mll< 11 IS ^^IJaL _ J^eioniZ 

le(t^^i‘ of necessary and eternal truths that distinguishes us / ninintains. For LcihniZ, motion Simply a 

from the mere animal and gives us Reason and the Sciences, / nnsition It is not a positive quaiitv 

riiising IIS to the know'/edge of ourselves and of God. And R I' ! ^ . } ' , , ' „ |,ndir hut a relative 

fill's in ua that la called the rational soul or mind frsvnYI’ / hoionglllg to the movi/)^ c , 


this in ua that ia called the rational soul or mind [esprit}’ , - -- - c. 

one, and rest itself is merely an minutely small 
This knowledge makes us consciou.s of ourselves, I degree of motion. 

of substance, and of (lod ; it teaches us that what / Leibniz illustrates his theory of pre-established 
is limited in us is in Him without limits. / iiarmony hy the well-known example of the two 

Reasoning is founded by Lcihniz on two great blocks. There are three alternative methods hy 
principles: (1) that of Contradiction, hy which we which they may be made to keep perfect time 
judge that to be false wliieh involves a contra-/ wilh one another: (1) the machinery of the one 
diction and that true whicli is contradictory to the ,j^ay actually move the other, being connected, 


false ; and (2) tfiat of Siitlicient Reason, whereby 
we hold tliat there can be no fact, real or existent. 


e.r/., by a piece of wood, which represents T.ocke’s 
theory of mutual intinence; (2) whenever one 


‘ unless there is a sutlicient reason why it sliould moves the mechanism, a similar alteration may 
he 80 and not otherwise, even although these be made in the other by a skilled workman, which 
reasons usually cannot be known to us.’ There is tfie doctrine of the Occasionalists ; or (3) the 
an; also two kinds of truths, those of reasoning clocks may have been so perfectly constructed at 
and fact. .... the first as to continue to correspond at every 

‘ Truths of reasoning are necessary, and their opposite is i»n- instant without any further influence or assistance, 
po'^sihlc ; trutlia of fact are contingent, and their opposite is i • i . r i • ' • <■ . i i- i 1 

possible’(§ 33). which IS l.eihnizs view of a pre>cstablisiic(i 

I'hen, again, the organic body of each living harmony. Another simile that he uses is, how- 
thing is a kind of divine machine or natural over, a more adequate one: he compares the 


automaton. 


monads to two imfependent bands of musicians 


vhioh infinitely surpasses all artifi<’ial automata. . . . For a playing ill perfect harmony. 


machine made by the skill of man is not a machine in each 
of its jiarta. . . . Put the machines of nature, namely living 
bodies, are still machines in their smallest parts ad infmittim’ 
hi). 


As regards our knowhalge, it is all developed hy 
the soul’s own activity, and sensuous j)erce])tion 
is but a confuseil sort of knowledge. Locke had 


Itacli iiortion of matter is not only inhnitely 
divisible but also actually subdivided without 
end. The smallest jiarticle of matter has in it a 
world of creatures—living beings, animals, ente- 
lechie.s, souls—and nothing is sterile, or fallow, 
or dead, or confu.scd .save in apf)earance. Each 
living body has a dominant enteicchy (in the 
animal the soul), but the members of tiii.s body 
are full of other living beings, plants, and animals, 
each of whicli has its dominant entelechy or soul. 

'riiere is never absolute birth {(jMration) nor 
complete death consisting in the separation of 
soul from body. 

' What wo call births are development.*!, grow'thu, while what 
we call deaths are envelopments and diminutions’ (§ 73). 
Organic bodies do not really proceed from chaos, 
Vnit always from seeds in which there was some 
jire-formation. 

‘ The organic body w-as already there before conception, but 
also a soul in this body, and in short the animal itself’ (§ 74). 


denied that there were any innate ideas, and held 
tliat all our knowledge must reaelj us from outside, 
and through the .senses. Desearfes believ(;d that 
it came from pure thought and independently of 
the senses. Leibniz held that his theory harmon¬ 
ized the two. The soul of man as monad is an 
active spontaneous force, and il^s ideas are innate, 
but they are not (dear and distinct, as I)(‘s(;arte.s 
would have us believe. To begin with, they are 
confu.scd and imperfect, and it is only by means 
of a develo}»ing force tliat tliey reach clearness 
and self-evidence. Locke’s sensation is really con- 
fu.sed perception, and it is made clear only by the 
result of an internal experience. Human know¬ 
ledge is both a priori ami a posteriori. 

‘ As there is a perfect harmony hetweeu the two realms in 
nature, one of effkiient and the other of final cause.s, there is 
anotlier harmony between the physical realm of nature and 
the moral realm of grace, i.e. between Uod, as Architect of the 
mechanism [niac/iOie] of the universe, and God considered as 


The animal is merely prepared for the great trans- Monarch of the Divine City of spirits [c.spn'fii]’ (§ 87). 
formation of becoming anotlier kind of animal. Thus Leibniz justifies the ways of God to man, 
Tlie fact tliat the soul and the animal itsedf are the punishment of some, and the reward of others, 
alike indestructible makes it easier for Leibniz to as being in accordance with the divine harmony, 
explain his tlieory of the union of or material Could we sutticientlv understand the order of the 
agreement between soul and organic body. Both universe, we shoula find that it is impossible to 
soul and body follow their own laws, and make it better than it is. Leibniz therefore makes 


‘they agree with each other in virtue of the pre-established 
harmony between all substances, since they are all repre¬ 
sentatives of one and the same universe ’ (§ 78). 

Souls and bodies, the two realms of efficient causes 
and final causes, are in harmony with one another. 
This is the famous doctrine of pre-established 
harmony, which is often misrepresented, since it 
is said to he arbitrarily dependent on the will of 
Goil, whereas in reality it proceeds from the very 
nature of the monads themselves as percipient, 
spontaneous beings. Leibniz believes that Des¬ 
cartes was not far off from his doctrine, and that 
he would have arrived at it had he known that 
there was a 

‘ law of nature affirming the conservation of the same total 
direction in matters' ($ 80X 


God the necessary postulate of morality, and in 
his TModicAe he works out his theology and 
defends his view of the universe as the best 
possible world, and shows how faith and reason 
may be found to coincide and harmonize. God 
must either exist as a self-existent Being or be 
impossible. The will is an effort towards that 
which one finds good, and is free only in the sense 
of being exempt from external control, and, as it 
has a sufficient reason for its action, determined 
by what seems good to it. Freedom consists in 
following reason, while servitude comes from 
following the passions which proceed from con¬ 
fused perceptions. 

Probably few philosophers have suffered more 
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than Leibniz from misrepresentation of their 
sv.stems. We liave Voltaire's stinging satire of 
the doctrine of the ‘ best possible world ' in his 
Candidcy but that was a satire more than a mis¬ 
representation. The doctrine of the pre-established 
harmony, however, lent itself to easy caricature, 
as did that of the living monads. Few of Leibniz’s 


OfS living X Ull 1/^ O 

writings were published during his lifetime, and he 
left masses of MSS in detached papers and little 
treatises, difficult to sort out. His two principles 
of contradiction and sufficient reason were never 
clearly related to one anothei', and existed, so to 
speak, side by side in independence. Newton’s 
pliysics did not altogether accord with Leibniz’s 
metaphysics, and Newton’s triumph meant cor¬ 
responding discredit to Leibniz. 11 is successor, 
Christian Wolf, though lie systematized his 
philosophy, was not a true follower, or at least 
ne followecl him in a pedantic way. Perluqis Kant 
understood his position better, although he ad¬ 
vanced far beyond it. Hegel terms it an ‘ artificial 
system,’ but lie appreciates its worth as showing 
forth the principle of individuality. Coethe 
adopted the Leibnizian conception of monads 
and souls. Later on Lotze re-constructcd the 
philosoi>hy of Leibniz on his revolt as a man of 
science against the ideali.sm of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel, though he was influenced by Kantian 
doctrines and rejected much of Leibniz’s teaching. 

[ 3 . Mathematics.—Leibniz wuis a pioneer in the 
.science of comparative philology, and pared 
and collected various remote languages ; : iiis was 
hut one of his very numerous studies outside jihilo- 
sophy. It was to nuithernatics, however, that 
he specially devoted his attention. Leibnizs 
mathematical studies were carried beyond what 
was usual at the time under Weigel at Jena in 
1663. The de Arte (Joinhindtoria^ whicli he wrote 
in 1666, is of logical rather than matheinatica 
interest. In 1673, when in London, he told Fell 
that he had obtained the summation of inlinito 
series by difl'crences, but in this he had been antici- 
]>ated. After this he .stmlied under Huygens in 
Paris. Among otlier results at this period, lie ob¬ 
tained the important series ^ =1 - i i 7 : • • 

He now began his great work on the innnitesinial 
calculus. He «t:uted with the conccgion, mo- 
viously employed by Barrow, Newtons teacher 
of a ‘trianculum characteristicum at any point 
on the curve. This consists of the chop joining 
two adjacent iioint.s, together with parallels to the 
axes of co ordinate.s drawn through these points 
In the limit when tliese points come to coincide 
with the given point, the chord bccoiiies the tangent 
at it With the aid of this conception he attacked 
p'roblenis of tangoncy, showing 

‘inverse problems of tangents could be rec ^ 
Quadratures, or, in modern terminology, integra¬ 
tions He regarded integration as a summation of 
infinitesimals. His original 

‘ omn V ’ omn. standing ior omnia. Later he inrro 
dnccd^the svmhols /■; standing for S, or 
and d for dltfcrentia, which are still used in the 
calculus. By 1676 he had applied the new 
to the ‘direcd problems of tangents and to solid 
ceonietrv and in the following year he gave cor¬ 
rect rules for the differentiation of sums, products, 

’’hTresrhetubli-sb^Wsli 

B”esides tangenev^ iLbnia'and minima and refrac^ 
urn are Seb dy and rfx are still apparently 


‘quantitates inassignahiles’ by the law of con¬ 
tinuity, but on the whole question he showed 
considerable vacillation. His view of the calculus, 
though more general, and perhaps more fniitfiil, 
than Newton’s, was on the whole less con.sistent 
and logical. Thus he always seems to have regarded 
a curve as a polygon with infinitesimal sides, whilst 
Newton usually considered it as generated by the 
continuous motion of a point. In the minds of 
both, however, there was probably enough confusion 
to justify Berkeley’s attack in 'Ike An((h/st. 

Some idea of tlui variety and magnitinle of Leib¬ 
niz’s niatheniatical achievements can he gathered 
from the fact that, besides the notation of the 
calciilu.s, we owe to him the words ‘co-ordinate’ 
and ‘axis of co-ordinates’ in analytical geometry, 
the beginning.^ of tlic theories of dctcrniinants, 
osculation, and envelopes, and the method of partial 
fractions. ‘ l^eihuiz’s theorem’ dcal.s with the re¬ 
peated differentiation of a product. In mechanics 
his work, though fiuitfid, contains many errors. He 
regardful via viva, wliich varies as the sfpiare of the 
velocity, as the proper measure of the fori'e in a 
moving iKfdy, whihst l)escai tes had used momentum, 
varying directly as the velocity, for this purpose. 
Thoi gii the attai k on Descartes was uniustified, 
yet fids view ultimately led to the fundamental 
modern conception of energy.—J. B. b. HaldanK.] 


IjITKiiature. -None of the many editions of Leibnizs works 
is complete. There is, first of all, the Opera Omnia, by L. 
Dutens (iensva, 1708, which was held to be complete when 
vuhUnhed. In 1843 G. H. Pertz be^can an edition of his works 
(istuer. ‘History,’ 4 vols., Hanover, 1843-47, 2nd scr. ‘ HJiilo- 
Hophical,' 1 vol., incomplete, Berlin, 1840). The only pom- 
ph te edition of his mathematical works is the third of the 
iame scrirs, ‘ iycibnizens mathematisclie Schriften,’ ed. C. J. 
Gerhardt, 7 vols. and supplementary vol., Halls and Berlin, 
1850-63. The most important edition of his philo 80 }>hical "prks 
is by C J Gerhardt, Die philosophischen Schriften von (i. W. 
Leibniz, 7 vols., Berlin, lS7f)-90. There are also l^niz. 
DeuitcheSchriften, ed. G. E. Guhrauer, 2 vols., Berlin, 1838 -40. 

A Foucher do Careil, Chluvren de Leibnitz, 7 vols. (planned in 
20 vols.), Paris, 1869-75; Onno Klopp, Dxe \\ erke von Lexbnxtz, 

10 vols. Hanover, Ixjndon, and Paris, 1864-77, containing the 
historical and political works; and A. Jacques, thuvree de 
Leibnitz, 2 vols., Paris, 1847. There is an edition (not 
of hie philosophical works by J. E. Erdmann, Berlin, 1839-40, 
and one by P. Janet, 2 vols., Paris, 18(16. „ k ^ t ff. 

For the life and teachin;^ of Leibniz vve liave Robert Latta, 
The Monadolony and other J^hilosojducal HnUreoff, Oxford, 1898 
(irives a tranHlatiou of the Munadulogy and other philo 80 i>hica 
worksl- T T Merz, Leibnitz, in Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics, Ldinhuruh, 1884; W. R. Sorley, art. ‘ LeibniU, in 
E Boutroux, La Monadologxe : accompagxUe d eclair^ 
ciseem^nts, I’aris, 1881; cf. also Le Bovier de Fontenelle 
67c»(/e (“ vol. 1. of the Opera Omnia, (Jeneva, 1,68 [see abovel), 

In the Acta Kruditomm, and L. Grote, Lei6niz tmd »exne 
Zeit, Hanover. 1869; E. LexbnxU ale Patriot 

Staatxnnann und nUdnngstrager, 

G W. Leibxiiz: sein Leben find Kotheri, 1876. There 

are countless motiographs on Leibniz, besides good 
him by Kimo Fischer, ‘O. W ^eihmz, Le hen Herke, und 
l.ehre’^in Gexich. der neueren Heidelberg, 1W2 

E Zeller, (r'c.scA, der deutschen J'hUosophxe, Mun eU, 1878. 
Amomr the critical works mav he mentioned Bertrand Russell, 
Critical Exposition of 

1900 Further literature is cited in D1 hP in. [lOOo] 330-888. 

E. S. Haldane. 

LEPROSY.—See Disease and Medicine. 

LESSING.—I. Life and times.—It is easy for 
us to sec in retrospect tliat the achievement of 
Lessing lay in preparing the way for the complex 
creative movement associated with the names of 
Goethe and Schiller; Lessing himsef, however 
looked forward to a future only dimly illumined 
bv rays of hope, and he went out perforce not 
knowing whither he went.’ The century follow- 
ing the close of the Hundred Years War had seen 
a very slow and partial recovery of the German 
national life from the utter barbarism, the de¬ 
generation of morals, of manners, and of edu¬ 
cational and political institutions which resulted 
from that devastating war. But at the middle of 
the 18lh cent., when Lessing’s literary career 
began, a new life was stirring; universities were 
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being founded, and the latent national genius was 
re-asserting itself in tiie varied interests that we 
should comprise under the term ‘culture.’ 

Gotthold Ephraim Lesaing' was born at Kamenz, in the Saxon 
province of Upper Lusatia, on Jan. 172'J, the second child 
and eldest son of a family of tweh e borii to a Liitheran cler^jy- 
man, afterwards hea<l-pastor of the town, and hia worthy but 
not remarkable wife. The boy was brought up in simple cir- 
oumstancea and in a very orthodox family circle. In 1741 he 
was sent to the Klosterachule of St. Afra at Meissen, in which 
the monastic spirit was associated with a thorough classical 
education, a strict discipline, and a healthy intermixture of 
hoys from different social strata. In his spare hours he supple¬ 
mented his vigorously pursued studies by extensive reading in 
his favourite authors—Thcoplirastus, 1‘lautus, and Terence— 
and, when he left in June 1746, in (^onseejuence of the disturbed 
L'ondition of the town after the battle of Kesselsdorf, it w’oa 
with a thorough mastery of Latin and Greek, some knowledge 
of modern languages, and well-developed mathematical powers. 
His farewell oration was on ‘ Mathematics among the Ancients.’ 
He next entered Leipzig University, where he came under the 
influence of J. A. Ernesti and J. F. Christ in classics and of 
A. O. Kastner in mathematics. Fearful lest keen study should 
make him a dry pedant, he entered society and ac«juirc<l the 
accomplishments suited to a man of the W'orld. Introduced 
into dramatic circles, he completed his first play, which he had 
commenced at school, and it was performetl at Fran Neiiber’s 
theatre. His new interests gave his good father much anxiety, 
for the young student had been ilestined for the Church' and 
be had to promise to study medicine before hia parents^ con¬ 
fidence waa restored. 

Leaving Leipzig in consequence of debts which he had 
contracted by stAruling security for some actor-friends, he 
went for a time to Wittenberg, but in 1749 he found himself 
in Berlin, earning a living by translating, and at the same time 
making a literary venture with his friend Christlob Mylius, in 
the shape of a Quarterly Review Intended to form a history of 
dramatic poetry and to contain translations of classical and 
foreign dramatic works. The Review ceased to appear in the 
following year, since Mylius had made a statement in it with 
which Leasing refused to be associated. Another periodical 
appearing in parts from 1754 to 1758 showed Leasing’s deter¬ 
mination to devote himself to the reform of the stage. 

He published at this time in the Vossischs Zeitung a series 
of criticisms which attracted much attention. On returning 
to Wittenberg for a few months, he was engaged in theological 
studies, and wrote the well-known Rcttxuigen (the defence of 
certain little-known and inuch-nialigned authors of the past). 
At the same time he made a special study of Horace and 
Martial, and entered into a controversy with a certain pastor, 
S. G, Lange, utterly destroying the latter’a claims to be ‘the 
German Horace,’ and securing a respectful hearing for any 
critiques which he might care to publish. Once again in 
Berlin, Lessing became the friend of the learned Moses 
Mendelssohn and the publisher C. F. Nicolai. 

His literary activity was now great, and, apart from his 
translations of important foreign hooks, he published from 
1763 to 1756 six volumes of collected works, containing songs, 
o<les, epigrams, letters, critiques, fables, and hia tragedy. Mien 
Sara Sampson. For a second period he resided in I.ieipzig, 
and then started an abortive grand tour as travelling com¬ 
panion to a rich young man. Back again in Leipzig, he de¬ 
veloped an intimate friendship with the soldier-poet E. C. von 
Kleist (destined to be cut short after two years oy von Kleist's 
untimely death), and then, disappointed by his failure to obtain 
an official post in Prussia, he returned to Ilerlin (1758). 

Lessing’s next production was the Letters upon Current 
Literature-, these were epoch-making in German literature. 
Saddened by the loss of his friend von Kleist, and lonely in his 
conscious superiority to the literary circles of Berlin, he went 
for a time to Breslau, acting as secretary to the governor, 
General Tauentzien, developing a strange love of the gaming¬ 
table, collecting a large and valuable library, working at his 
Laocoon, and sketching out his play Minna von BamheLn. 
After an illness due to overwork, he gave up his post in 1765, 
and, refusing a professorship which Involved certain duties 
uncongenial to an independent man, returned to Berlin. He 
was unable to obtain the post of librarian to Frederick the 
Great, and turned to finish the Literaturbriefe, the Laocoon, 
and Minna von Bamhelm. We next find Lessing at Hamburg, 
actirvg as ‘critic of the plays and actors' in connexion with a 
newly founded National Theatre, issuing the critici.sms which 
are preserved under the title Hamhurgische Drainaturgie 
(‘Hamburg Dramatic Writings’), and engaging in violent 
single-handed controversy with C. A. Klotz (professor of 
rhetoric at Halle), whom he ultimately laid low by his AntL 
quaritich* Brie/e ('Letters upon Archaeology’). In 1770 he 
accepted the post of librarian of the Wolfciihuttel Library 
under a Brunswick pr nee, but his life at Wolfonhuttel was 
dull in the extreme. He was importuned by his family for 
financial help, and cut off from intercourse with congenial 
companions. He was betrothed in 1771 to Eva Konig, but wag 
unable to marry her till five years later. In the meantime he 
f)uhlished his h'milia Galotti and afterwards some ‘fragments’ 
^y his friend H. S. Relmarus, which aroused another contro¬ 
versy. lie then went to Austria, and, when Just about to 
marry, felt compelled to accept an invitation to accompany 
Prince Leopold of Brunswick on a journey to Italy. The 
journey lasted nine months, but involved Lessing in unoon- ! 


f enial ceremonies, and left him few opportunities of studying 
talian works of art. In 1776 he was married, and he had a 
happy life with his cultured and refined wife ; but their joy 
was short-lived, for in 1778 a son died after only a few hours 
of lif^ and his wife died a fortnight later. Nathan the 
The Education of the Human Race, and Dialogues for Free¬ 
masons mark the remaining years of his life, which ended at 
Brunswick suddenly after a brief illne.ss on 16th Feb. 1781, 
when he was only fifty-two years of age. 

i^erlians the greatest service which Lessing 
reiiderea to liis age lay in his devotion to truth 
even more than in his influence in changing the 
direction of creative literary work, in revolution¬ 
izing the priiuqples of criticism, and in stimulating 
theological study. ‘ In his person,’ said D. F. 
Strauss, ‘ allegiance to truth and love of truth 
personilied guard the portals of our literature’ 
{Less^ing^s Nathan der Weise^, Berlin, 1866). It 
was righteous indignation rather than cynical 
irony that gave point to his most acute criticisms. 
Sham and the worship of mere apjjearances were 
hateful in his eyes. 

• Not the truth which a mau possesscH or believes himself to 
posses-s, hut the sincere attempt which he has made to reach 
the truth, cofistitutes his worth. For not through the 
possession of truth, but through inquiry after truth, are 
developed those powers in which bis ever-incTeasing per¬ 
fection consists. Possession makes the mind stagnant, in¬ 
active, proud. If God held In His right hand all truth, and in 
His left only the ever-active impulse to search for truth, even 
with the condition that I must for ever err, and said to me, 
“ (Ihoose I ” I should humbly how before His left hand and say, 
“ Father, give ! Pure truth belongs to Thee alone ! ”’ {Sdmmt- 
liche Schriften, ed. Lachmann and Maltzahn, xi. (2) 401). 

Though Lessing’s mind sought creative ex¬ 
pression, its bent was in the long run predomi 
nantly critical. While he could not create without 
stimulating his own critical faculty, and could not 
arrive at critical conclusions without desiring to 
apply tliern, we owe more to his insight as a critic 
than to las genius as a creative artist. And our 
debt has found striking expression in words which 
give an illuminating estimate of the critic as well 
as a testimony to his influence on subsequent 
authors. 

Macaulay once said that the reading of Lessing’s Laocoon 
formed an epoch in his mental history, and that he had 
learned more from it than he had ever learned elsewhere (G. 
11. Lewes, Life of Goethe"^, London, 1864, p. 57). Uarlyle said 
in his ‘ Essay on the State of German Literature ’ {Works of T. 
Carlyle, I>otidon, 1857, ii. 86^: ‘ It is to I^essing that an English¬ 
man would turn with readiest affection. ... As a poet, as a 
critic, philosopher, or controversialiat, his style will be found 
precisely such as we of Knglaml are accustomed to a<lniire 
most; brief, nervous, vivid; yet quiet, without glitter or 
antithesis; idiomatic, pure without purism, transparent yet 
full of character and reflex hues of meaning.’ 

2 . Contribution! to ®sthetics. — ^listheticft luw 
always occujiied an important place in modern 
German philosophy, but it is que.stionable wliether 
Kant or Schelling, Hegel or Schopenhauer, exer¬ 
cised 80 potent or so far-reaching an influence as 
Lessing, whose Laocoon (written between 1760 and 
1765 and publislied in 1766) gathered together in 
a suggestive form the results of previous critical 
theory and handed them on to a dawning new age 
along with an arresting presentation of several 
new problems. The book deals only by way of 
illustration with the sculptured group which gives 
it its title. Its theme is the dissimilarity of poetry 
on the one hand and painting and plastic art on 
the other; it attacks the current but uncritically 
held view summed up in Plutarch’s quotation from 
Simonides referring to poetry as a speaking picture 
and painting as a dumb poem. Lessing show’s 
that peculiar laws govern these diflerent arts, 
and, in particular, that the choice of a ‘ pregnant 
moment,’ essential to the artist, is not the task 
of the poet. The artist must select a moment at 
w’hich the object of his art is so acting that the 
representation of it shall be most suggestive to 
the imagination — suggestive both of past and of 
j)rospective action ; tlie poet, however, is able to 
prepare the imagination of his hearer or reader 
neforehand and even to influence it subsequently ; 
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in other words, he is able to lead up to Ids critical 
moment and to tone down the ellects ot Ids 
treatment of it. Viij^il could for this reason re¬ 
present Laocoon ns screamin^^ with anguish ; but 
the Hcul[)tor shows him to us as emittinj^ deep 
si^dis. 

‘ That choice which allows free play to the imagination is 
alone a happ}’ one. Tlie more we g.aze, the more must our 
imagination add ; and the more our imagination adds, tlie more 
we must believe that we see. Now in the wliole course of an 
emotion there is no moment wliich offers tliis to so little ad¬ 
vantage as its climax. There is nothin|( higher heyoud this, 
and to present the extreme to the eye is to clip the wings of 
fancy and to compel her, since she cannot get heyoud the im¬ 
pression of the senses, to seek lower and weaker im.'iges where¬ 
with to occupy herself, shunning, as her limit, the visihlo fulness 
of expression. Thus, if the Laocoon sighs, the imagination can 
hear liiin shriek. But if he shrieks, it can neither rise a step 
above, nor descend a step lielow this rejiresentation, with¬ 
out beholding him in a more endurable and conseipiently less 
interesting condition. It either hoars him merely moaning or 
gees him already dead ’ {Laocoun, ch. iii.). 

With Home of the exaL^^^eration of an advocate, 
Lessing inv(.‘i;j;hH against descriptive poetry; action 
in the widest sense of the word, we mif^ht say ‘ the 
dramatic,’ that which changes, moves, and pro¬ 
gresses (including feeling), is to him the primary 
object of poetry. So far as poetiv re[)r('st‘nts 
things co-existing in time, it must do so by re¬ 
presentation of things in succession. A fruitful 
illustration of this, as of so many of his these.s, is 
drawn from Homer. 

‘ Now a shield, at any rate, it will ho said, is a aingh u.aterial 
object, an<l conseiiuently adeseription of it, according t<> it rf piu ts 
in juxt-aposition, would not form a suitable suhje< t f>'r poetic 
representalion. And yot this very shield [that of ■lulled iias 
been described by Homer, in over a hundred magmncenl hnes, 
with such minuteness and exactitude as regards its mat.erial, 
its form, and all the figures wliich fillcil its vast surface, that 
modern artists have experienced little difticulty in producing a 
drawing corresponding with it in every detail. My reply 
particular objection is that I have alre.ady replied to it. What 
Horner does is not to describe the shield os it is when finished 
and complete, hut as it is being wrought. Here again, there¬ 
fore, he has availed himself of that admirable device of trans¬ 
forming what is co-existent in his subject into what is coiisccu- 
tivp, thus giving us a vivid picture of an action >»«tcad of a 
tedious painting of a material object VVe do not see the «hie d 
but the divine craftsman in the act of making it. He 8t( ps 
with hammer and tongs, before his anvil and m!.,frp«^deitine^^^ 
have been forged out of the raw material, the figures 
by him to adorn the shield rise from the bronze one b) one 
before our eye.s, beneath the finer strokes of h.s ® 

do not lose sight of him until the v}OTk\% completed. At length 
it is finished and we marvel at it with the confident a.stomsh- 
ineiit of an oye-witness who has beheld the actual operation 
(t6. ch. xviii.). . . 

Incidentally Lessing discusses a number of special 
topics of interest to the student of art from the 
comparative point of view The book, as we 
have it, is but a fragment ^ ® 

work, but its charm lies in the skill with which 
the main themes are relieved, and at the sanio 
time illustrated, by digressions 
the imagination instead of wearying the critical 

faculties. .. 

h 


‘’taking ^casronaUy^a^-^^^ 

?m ir,r'ntend8 to expound ‘hhf, 

are still uncertain, share his I ’^ksur^e^ M J 

in their full ‘u to name any hook which gives 

^;‘‘’r,rn“it^oT^i‘’4h'?.'=theU kind ot uienU. 

d%elLy«s'ileair 

mony of national the conflict. Mtnna von 

of tbe bitterneai which accoinpanieu uuc 


Barnhehn made for true peace, whether Goethe was right oi 
wrong in s.aying that it was tlie design of the pla>' to effect by 
art a result which could not he ut hieved by diplomae> . ‘ The 

.Saxon felt most painfully the wounds inflicted u})on him by the 
proud ITussiaii. lii this play ' the grace ami annahility of 
the Saxon ladies subdue the stolid character, the dignity, the 
obstinacy of the I’russians’ {Dichtung und Wahrheit, Stuttgart 
and Tilhingeii, 1S87, pt. ii. hk. 7). The jday was of great im- 
porUiiice, since its originality, and the hretii'h which it made 
w'lth contemporary imitation of French and Knglish drama, 
stimulated the national consciouBneBs and genius. 

NntJuin the IKwc, a drainatic [lociu rather tlian 
a drama, secured J^essinj^’s Kiirojiean fame. It 
saw tlie li^lit first in 1779, but had lon;g been 
tilaiined. Wliile Lessin }4 declined to admit that 
his play contained allusions to the controversies 
in which he had been enj^aged with a Uantburji 
pastor, J. M. (Idtze, he declared that he would 
have nothin*,; to say against the surmise that his 
purpose was to sliotv how in olden time and in many 
lands, as amon<; modern peonies, tliere have lived 
imlividnals wlio, thoiiLdi holding aloof from the 
religious systems of their age, were yet respectable 
and good ; or against the coiieliisioii that be in¬ 
tended to present sneh ptusons in a less reiiulsive 
light than tiiat in which they had hitherto been 
regarded in Cliristian communities. 

We cannot lu re detail the itlot, hut the idea of the play—and 
there ia more itUa Gian action - centres in the story of three 
rings in (lie possession of tfiree sous of a dead man, one of them 
tfeing the true heirloom, the others fraudulent imitations. The 
central cliar.o icrs of the ]->Iay are a Christian, a Jew, and a 
Mashm. NiUhau, the Jew, teaches what Lessing admitted wm 
hts own conviction, not. as some have supposed, that of the 
three religions one i 9 true ami the others false, the true to be 
fliseovcrctl by observation of the results of each in the livef ot 
US adherenU, but rather the deep truth that, so long as ChrisG 
ians, Mnslims, and Jews qnarred about their systems, the truth 
of religion (present in each) cun never he discovered, g 
the power of the true ring has shown itself acting from within 
its owner, there will be noGhng left to quarrel about. Creeds 
are accidents of birth and cirtMimstances, but true religion le 
seen in character and action and must be the achievement of 
those who profess it. 

Nathan the Wise w'as played in Berlin in 1783, 
bub by inditlcrent actors. Only when C>oetbe and 
Schiller produced it at Weimar in 1801 did it 
take the place that it holds to-day in the reper- 
tory of the best Herman theatres. In it Lessiim 
still teaches his lessons of toleration and broad¬ 
minded sympathy. _ 

4. Literary and dramatic criticism.—In literary 
and dramatic criticism Lessing occui)ied an original 
standpoint and maintained it witli brilliance and 
learning. His various contributions to periodicals 
and his Literalurbricfe (‘Letters upon Current 
Literature’) carried him into the arena already 
ot^cupied, on the one side, by J. C. Gottselied, who 
blindly imitaUid the stilted masteriiieces of the 
French, and tlierefore gave supremacy to formal 
standards, and, on the other, by the Swi.ss wiiters 
J. J. Bodmer and J. J. Breitmger, who insisted 
on tiie supreme importance of creative imagina¬ 
tion Les.sing took up an indeiiemient jiosition, 
criticizing both sclmols, though championing tlie 
main thesis of the anti-French school. Froin the 
frankest criticism of Gottsched, a renowned Leip¬ 
zig professor, the young critic proceeded to the 
still more daring venture of criticizing Kousseaii 
and Voltaire. In his Hainburgische Dramaturgie 
(imblished while he was ‘critic’ at the Hamburg 
Theatre and collected in 1769) he urged that the 
Greek dramatists and Shakespeare should be re¬ 
garded as models, and he succeeded in severing the 
tie between German literature and tbe classic 
French school. In a luief but striking essay on 
‘How the Ancients represented Deatli {n le die 
Alien den Tod gebUdet, 1769), Lessing maintained 
in reply to Klutz, who had criticized a remark iri 
Laocoon, that tlie ancients represented tlie god ot 
Death, not by the symbol of a skeleton, but by 
that of a boy, twiii-brotlier of Sleep. He arRued 
that skeletons represented the departed souls of 
evil men. 
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The tivfit is tJiat reflected in iLs seJiooI-book, the 
' OT. Wo see there the /j^radual development from 
..orship of a patriarchal and local deity to that 
of one God, and the transition from the ethics of 
a virtue which is dependent on rewards and j)uni8h- 
tncnts in this life to the doctrine of the immortality 
of tlie soul, to learn which the Hebrew people had 
been ‘sent abroad’ to JJabylon. 7die second is 
that in which Clirist taught the eternal sanctions 
of righteousness in place of immediate retribution, 
and tlie NT is the school-book of this stage. Be¬ 
fore the third stage is readied, revealed truths are 
to be transformed into truths of reason. 

‘ It will come, the time of coiisummation, when man, however 
firmly his mind is convinced of an ever better future, will yet 
have no need to borrow motive's for his condu(;t from that 
future. For he will do what is rigiit because it is ri^ht, and 
not because arbitrary rewards are attached to it, which wore 
merely intended to attract and strengihen his wandering 
attention, so that he mij.fht reco^uiise its inward and better 
rewards. It will certainly come, tiie time of this neiv eternal 
Gospel, which is promised us already in the elementary books 
of the New C’ovenant’ (Proposition 85 f.). 

After remarking that eaeh individual human 
being must first traverse the ground along which 
the race adv'ances towards its jierfection, lie meets 
the objection tliat in one and the same life¬ 
time a man cannot pass through all the stages, 
making tiie interesting, and at that time novel, 
suggestion of pre-existence (see I’ropositions 93- 
lUO). This little treatise is closely related to 
Nathan the Wise in its teaching of the relative 
worth of dillerent religions, and in its insistence 
that each is fitted for a particular race and epoch 
and that none can claim supremacy over all tlie 
others. 

6. Political opinions.—In Ernst and Falk, Dia¬ 
logues for Freemasons {Gesprdche fur Freytnauer), 
published without his permission in 178U, J^essing 
expre.sses his views of societj', devoting but little 
space to freemasonry, which should, he says, over¬ 
come all distinctions of caste and fortune, of 
nationality and religion. He admits a preference 
for natural life as op{)osed to the social state. 

Speakinf^ of ants, he says: * What activity and yet what 
order 1 Everyone carries, drajfs, and pushes, and not one is a 
hindrance to the rest. See, they even help one another ; . . . 
they have no member that holds them tocreflier and rules 
them; . . . each individual is able to govern himself ’ (.Sronmf- 
liche SchrifGn, x. 267). 

But at the same time he recognizes that the good 
of individuals depends at present on a certain 
degree of organization. With no uncertain cour¬ 
age, considering the circumstances of the ago, 
Lessing insists on the basis of social life in the 
needs and .satisfactions of individual life. 

‘ States unite men that through and in this union every indi¬ 
vidual man may the bettor and more surely enjoy his sliare 
of welfare. The total of the welfare of all its members is the 
welfare of the state ; besides this there is none. Every other 
kind of welfare of the state, whereby individuals eulTer and 
must suffer, is a cloak for tyranny. ... As if nature could have 
Intended the welfare of an abstract idea. State, Fatherland, and 
the like rather than that of each Individual ’ (ib. x. 268). 

Literaturb.— i. Works.— Sdmmtliche Schriften, ed. K. Loch- 
mann, 13 vols., Berlin, 1825-28; re-edited W, von Maltzahn, 
Leipzig, 1853-57 ; and re-edited P. Muncker, 21 vols., Stuttgart, 
188(3-90; GemmmelU Werke, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1912. 

ll. Translations.— Prose Works of Q. E. Lessing 
(Laocoon, Uow the Ancients represented Death, and Dramatto 
Notes), tr. E. O, Beasley and H. Zimmern, Ix)ndon, 1879; Les¬ 
sing’s Laocoon, tr. E. C. Beasley, do. 1887 : Laocoon and Other 
Prose Writings, tr. and ed. W. B. Konnfeldt, do. 1895; Laocoon, 
tr. with introd. R. Phillimore, do. 1905; Lessing's Drarnatio 
Works, ed. E. Bell, 2 vols., do. 1879; Plays oj Lessing (Nathan 
the Wise, Minna von Barnhelm), tr. R. D. Boy Ian, ed. E. Bell, 
do. 1888; Nathan the Wise, tr. with introd. E. Willis, do. 18(37; 
Nathan the Wise, tr. E. Frothingham, New York, 1868; Cam¬ 
bridge Free Thoughts and Letters on Bibliolatry, tr. from 
German of G. E. Lessing by II. H. Bernard, London, 1862; The 
Education of the lluman Rocs* tr. F. W. Robertson, do. 1896. 

iii. Biographies andEs^s.—C. G. Lessing, Lessing’s Leben, 

8 vols., Berlin, 1793-95; T. W. Danxel and G. E. Guhrauer, 
Lessings Leben, ed. W. von Maltzahn and R. Boxberger, 2 
vols., do. 1880-81; H. Dlintrer, Lessitxgs Leben, Leipzig, 1882; 

E. Schmidt, Ijessing, Geschichte seines Lebens und seiner 
Schriften^, Berlin, 1910; J. Sime^ Lessing, 2 vols., London, 
1877; Helen Zimmern, (?. E. Lessing, his Life and his Works, 


‘ It must presutnably he our rclii^rion which has banished the 
ancient cheerful imago of Deatli out o/the roabii of art. Since, i/nv..^ f.,_ - , 

however, tiiis religion did not wish to reveal this terriMo truth / ^^ « nafcriarclial and local (icity to that 

[that even natural death is the wages and fruitof smj to drive | f ^ F ^_ c __ 

us to despair, since it too assures us that the death of the / 
righteous cannot be other than gentle and re.storing, I do not | 
see what should prevent our artists from banishing^ the terrible 
skeletons, and again taking possession of that other better / 
image. . . . Only inisurulerHtoo<l religion can estrange us from ' 

(•'•atity, .and it is’a token that religion is true and nghtly under- ^ 
stood, if It everywhere leads us hack to the beautiful’ (Leasing’s 
/'rose H'urk^, bohn’s Library, lti79, p. 225f.). 

5 . Theological opinions,—Le.ssing was always 
ino.st powerful in the exi)res.sion or his opinions 
u hen he was comjielled to defend them against 
the traditioriali.st, whether of the literary or of tlie 
tlieologieal world. In addition to early Essay.s, 

‘The Origin of Revealed Religion’ anJ ‘Contri¬ 
butions to History and Literature’ (containing 
essays on the theories of Leibniz), controversies in 
wliicli he was engagiul led to the jmblication of the 
following tracts: ‘The Demonstration of the Spirit 
and of I'ower,’ ‘ I’he Testament of Jolm,’ ‘A Re 
joinder’ (Fin Diiplik), and ‘'I'lie Religion of Christ.’ 

His cliii'f theological controversy arose over pajjers 
that he published anonymously which were the 
work of 11. S. Reimarus, who died at Hamburg 
^\ bile Le.ssing was there. 'rhese papers, wliich 
were traiiscrijits from an essay left by Reimarus 
entitled ‘An Apology for Rational Worshippers of 
God,’ dealt with tlie questions of revelation, im¬ 
mortality in the OT, and the inconsistoiicics in the 
accounts of Christ’s Resurrection. That they did 
not reflect adequately his personal views may be 
judged by his own words : 

‘ Whut has the Christian to do with the hypotheses, the ex¬ 
planations, the proofs, of the theologian? The letter is not the 
spirit, and the Bible is not religion ’ (Sdinintiiche Schriften, 

X. 14). 

The foremost critic of these papers was Cbtze, 
head-pastor of Hamburg, whose utterances were 
the occasion of some of Lessing’s most brilliant 
controversial writings. Lessing strenuously up¬ 
held the right of tlie intellect to discuss with 
perfect freedom all subjects, whatever their nature, 
whicli are of deej) conc(*rn to mankind. 

‘ If you could bring it about that our Lutheran pastors should 
become our popes ; that they should have power to prescribe 
to us where we must cease to investigate Scripture, to put 
limits to our investigation and to our right of publishing the 
results ; I should be the first to exchange the popelings for the 
pope ’ (ib. p. 161). 

Lessing insisted on the distinction between Christ¬ 
ianity and tlie religion of Christ: 

* that which He Himself os a man recognised and practised, 
which every man may have in common wiih Him, which every 
man must wish to have in common with Him in proportion as 
the character ascribed to Christ simply as a man is sublime and 
lovely ’ (ib. xi. (f.) 243), 

In the diulogue entitled ‘The Testament of 
John,’ Lessing asks, ‘Are not Christian love and 
the Chri.stian religion the same thing?’ (ib. x. 4 G). 

In his treatment of IMblical questions Lessing wa.s 
very frank. He left it to others to write appreci- 
ation.s of the Bible, taking their results for granted. 

He himself .set out to .show that the Bible is not 
the only sustenance for man’s spiritual life, and 
the suggestions which he threw out in the course 
of these controversial writings (which belong chielly 
to the year 1778) led to those inquiries and re¬ 
searches which were only much later recognized 
as the legitimate studies of NT Canon and Early 
Christian History. Indeed, it was Lessing who 
first among the Moderns drew attention to the 
essential dillerence between the first three and the 
fourth Gospels (see the fragment, ‘New Hypothesis 
concerning the Evangelists,’ Sdmmtliche Schriften, 
xi.), 

Lessing’s contributions to theological study 
were vividly summarized in a work consisting of 
a hundred propositions and entitled ‘The Educa¬ 
tion of the Human Race’ {Die Erziehung des 
Meuschengesrhlechts, 1780), Humanity is repre¬ 
sented as passing through three stages of education. I 
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do. 1878; T. W. Rolleston, Lessing, do. 1889 ; K. Fischer, 
Lessing als ReformaLor der deutschen Literatur dargestelW^, 

2 voIh., Stuttifart, 1888; H. W. C. Schwarz, Lessing als 
Theologe, Halle, 1864; T. Carlyle. ‘ Essay on the State of 
German Literature/ in Works, ed. London, 1857; D. F. 
Strauss, Lessings Nathan der Weise, Berlin, 1864, new ed. 
Frankfort, 1908 ; K. Fischer, Lessings Nathan der Weise, Idee 
und Charactere der Dichtuny, Stuttgart, 1864 (condensed in E. 
Frothinghum’s tr. ; see above); H. Diintzer, Lessings Nathan 
der Weise erlautert^, Leipzig, 1873. 

Harold E. B. Speight. 

LETTERS CELESTIAL AND INFERNAL, 

—With the development of writinjj; the belief 
arose that the gods themselves kent records of 
(heir proceetlings, and thus among tlie Egyptians 
Tlioth was the scribe of the gods (A. Wiedemann, 
Religion of the anc. Eguptians, London, 1897, pp. 
227 1., 248), while the Indians believed Brahmfl, to 
1)6 a writer god (cf. VCisavadatia, tr. L. H. Gray, 
New York, 1913, p. 115), particularly the deity 
who writes the fate of each mortal on the indi¬ 
vidual’s forehead {brahmarekhd). 

Asa natural corollary it was thought that the 
gods could communicate their will to man by 
written as well as by spoken words. 

In the Egyptian Book of the Dead, the rubric of ch. xxx. b. 
states that ‘ this chapter was found in the city of Kheinenim 
{Ilermopolis Magna] under the feet of [the staltie of] this god. 
[It was inscribed] upon a slab of iron of the south, in the writing 
of the god himself, in the time of . . . Men kau-R& [of the IVth 
dynasty] ... by the royal son (leru-Va ta-f” [son of Cheops, 
the builder of the Great Pyramid](Boole of tlu Dead, tr. Fh A. W. 
Budge, London, 1901, p. 151; ' f, 221 t., 418). 

In some forma of revelation the docn?!ient is 
written in lieaven by the deity. Thi.s it- -lotably 
the case Avith the Decalogue (Ex 24'^ 3H® 32*“- 
34‘-“, Dt 5^ 9’® 10“-^), and the arclietype of the 
Qur’an is written ‘ on the preserved table (/t lauh^^ 
nyihfut^^^ Ixxxv. 22 ; cf. also xiii. 39, xcvii. 1), 
the word for ‘ table’ {lauh) being the one employed 
also in reference to the tables of the 1 en Command* 


uiau lu . 

menu (vii. 142, 149, 153; cf. the equivalent lleb. 

Ex 24^^ etc.). Mention is likewise made in 
the Bible of books sent down from heaven and 
eaten by Ezekiel and St. John the Divine, who 
then prophesied the contents of the volumes (Ezk 
2®*^- Rev Similarly, in the Book of Mormon 

an angel gives Lehi a book foretelling the Baby- 
loniarf Captivity (1 Nei.l.i 1"“ ). Avcord.n^ to 
the Zdhaf Adam, vvliife yet m hden, received 
from God a book containing, in 670 
72 sorts of wisdom, and giving the 1500 keys of 
knowledge-matters which were ,'''>^''0'''"/,]'/'/” 
the angds. Adam consulted tins book daily till 
he was driven from the Garden, when it Hew 
away from him. In pity for his grief, God caused 
it to^he restored to hmi, and it was in the posses- 

from heaven to Elkesai by a gigantic angel (Hippol. 

Among Ins productions were ^ Laert. Vl. viii. 

oirA TOD TWV tfewr a,.hfiften p 244) sug- 

101), and Dietench rov Jy eX 

gests that the non-Greek [ ^ 

San!;:l: the^i 

gave anotlier Se'i'jle- ^ , gervius 

spiration for his „ rprt-iin Tiberianu.s 

iL jne^to ah anti- 

who ‘ inducit i inferis salutem,’ and 

Ca'ks^rxxxWH. 7)"recordB that Aesculapius 
VOL. VII.—57 


sent the poetess Anyte to Naupactus, bearing a 
sealed tablet given her by the god, to heal Bbaly- 
sius, who was well-nigh blind, but who, obeying 
the divine command to read the tablet, received 
full vision again. Other instances of more doubtful 
interpretation might be cited, as, e.g., Juvenal’s 
pbra,se (xi. 27), ‘ e caelo descendit y^ujOi aeavrSy, 
although here tlie most obvious meaning vs that 
Chilon w'as divinely inspired with the maxim, not 
that a nii.ssive in.scribed * yvu>di aeavrdy^ was wafted 
to liim from the sky. 

Within Christianity one of the earlie.st mentions 
of a celestial letter occurs in the 23rd Ode of Solomon 
(tr. J. 11. Bernard, TS vill. iii. [1912] 97 f.; prob¬ 
ably second half of the 2nd cent. A.D.), in which the 
decree of tlie Most High descends in a letter ‘like 
an arrow which is violently shot from the l>o\v. 

It was ‘a great Tablet, wliich was wholly written 
by the Finger of God.’ J’lie contents of uiis letter 
wereajiparently Mt 28'^. In the h.thiopic Acts of 
Peter the apostle receives from Christ books 
‘ w'ritten with His tjwn hand . . . wherein were 
written the mysti'ries whieb the tongues of the 
cluldren of men are neither able to utter nor to 
iinde'stand with their hearts, except those whose 
hearts a.re arrayed in tlie strength of the gracious 
gift of ivnidism ’ (tr. E. A. W. Budge, Contendings 
of the Aj:ostlrs, London, 1899-1901, ii. 469-471). 
Inthe4tu cent. Georgian Life of St. Nino (tr. M. 
and J. 0. Wardrop, :ftud. Bib. et Juxles. v. 1 [IWO]) 
the saint receives, in vision, a book from a divine 
visitor, its contents being Mt 26‘^, Gal 3^®, Mt 28'“, 
Lk 2®“, Mk I0‘®, Mt 10*“- '^, Jn 20‘^ and two other 
sentences—all apparently being selected to promote 
Montamstii; teaclungs. 

To the category of celestial letters belongs the 
very interesting ‘ letter for hallowing Sunday, 
whose history may be traced at least to the 6th 
cent., and wliich has spread, despite many efforts 
to check it, throughout both Western and Eastern 
Christendom. Although much study has already 
been devoted to this letter, its history is by no 
1 means clear. Its general cliaracter is thus sum- 
niarize<l by Dclchaye {op. cit. infra, p. 174): 


‘ I>a lettre est ^Grite par le Christ lni-mfeme, en leLtres d or ou 
avec son sanjf, Elle cst portte sur la terre par 1 ar^ehanjre 
Michel, ouhien elle tombe du ciel, ii Rome sur 7® 

saint Pierre, h Jf^rusalem, 4 Bethldem ou en d autres lieux 
ctMiibres, suivant Toccurrence. Son VP'P’Pal 6 

culquer I’observation du dimanche. SubBuliairement, 
pr^ceptes y eoiit recon)mand68. VlenL ensmU une s^ne de 
menaces terribles contre ceux qul nxipnseront ces ordres, el 
rnersouvent une vive protestation destin^e 4 rassurer les 
ehrfitiens qui concevraient des doutes sur rautbenucit6 du 
document Ordinairemenl. le Lexte du message dlvm est 
encadr6 d’un prologue raconUnt les circonstances de la pro¬ 
mulgation, ct d'un court fipilogue.’ 

The principal siieciinens of this letter are as 
follows : 

lal Latin - J. A. F'abricius, Codex apoci\ Bom Testamenti , 
Hlmb^rrin»A- 308-314; J P. Mlgne D^ct. des apocryphes. 

Fr^ Lmib's'a^e ^iited by A, 8. Napier In 
^%tan tierlin, 1883, a fifth by him in Buy. Miscellany 
IdSlo Hr Vum Oxford. 1901, pp. 355-363, and a sixth 
hM been published by R. Priebsch in Otux Uersexana, 1. (Liver- 

*^(c) lHd5le^:ngli8h; John Audelay’s l>oem is edited by R. 

Priebsch In F;no. MGreBanp, 897-407. . . ,,<,7 o.o, . 

“ K. "iiaru rsir, 

Haupl, Bial^r, 11. ?do. 

iwtondic: J. Arnason. ttUm\car fjAG.Im’- oS atMtvri. 

m-lOa ; O. Fr, Uxt 1. 

“ri‘celTlc%^^Cu)]V^2«lu/» MS Mauri,Uo/ ano. 

(^) K. oo y, (referring to Leabhar Lecain, 

F / r/i, Soc. Sat. of an. Man,. 
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Ixjtidon, 11^03, i. 'SSGt. (referriti^^ to Lfahhar Breac, Diililin, 
]H70, pp. 204); Weigh ‘ Kboatul y Sul,’ in 1' Vymrnrodr, 
viii. [ 1HH71 102 f. 

(/i) Slavic : WsHelovsky, i/onrn. Ministry of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, t'lxxxiv. [1876] r)()'116 (lluHH.). 

(i) Greek : A. VasHiliev, Analecta Graeco- By zantina, Moscow, 
1893, pp. 23-32, xiv-xx. 

(^) Ethiopic : F. I’raotorius, Mazhafa Tomar, das dlhiop. 
Dnrfbuch, Leip/.i[^', 1H69 ; R. Bo-sset, Apocryphes ithiop. tr. en 
franqnis, ii., i’aris, 1893. 

(i:) Orienlal in ^^cncral (Greek, Armenian, Syriac, Karshuni, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, and Hebrew): M. Bittner, ‘ lier vom Hiintnol 
gefallene Brief ChrisU in seinen inortfenl. Versionen und liezen- 
filonen,' DWA IE, 1905. 

'I'he earlient known mention of the ‘ Sunday 
letter’ is its condemnation, a.s a diabolical forgery 
{diaholi pginentiiin)^ by Licinianii.s, bishop of Car¬ 
thage, to\var<l.s the end of tlie 6tii cent. {Fjp. ad 
Vinrentiaui [PL Ixxii. G'J9 f.])—a condemnation 
wliic.li wa.s re}K!ated at the Lateran Council of 745 
(J. D. Mansi, ifarrorurn concdioriim . . . Collection 
xii. [Florence, 176G] 3S4/>). Originally the letter 
empliasized the keej)ing of Sunday, but later it 
came to insist on other duties as well. It often 
concluded with maledictions on the disobedient 
and unbelieving, but some 8pecimen.s also contain a 
benediction on those who do its bidding (Delebaye, 
1S5 ; Er\g. M ificellnny , 362, 404, 406 f.). Peter the 
Hermit carried with him a ‘chartulam de caelo 
lapsarn,’ and the Flagellants of the 14tli cent, also 
claimecl to posses.s ‘ letters from heaven ’ (I)elehaye, 
187, 180), some of these alleging that ‘the Lord 
Cod de[)rivod the Homan Po^jC, all bishops, prelates, 
and priests of all authorities. 

With tlie addition of a blessing for obeying the 
eommauds of the lieavenly letter the way was 
opened for what is to-day the most important 
function of the epistle—its use as an amulet to 
ward oir all harm. The origin of the ai)otroi){eic 
asjiect of the ‘ heaven letter ’ is obvious, hut cannot 
be supported at present by documentary evidence. 
A Swiss letter of, at latest, the early 16th cent. 
(Dieterich, 248 f.), purporting to be that which 
‘ hapst Ico kunig karolo von himniel sant,’ promises 
to gain Ihuiour and prosperity for its bearer and 
to [iroLect him against enemies, deatli by water or 
lire, and false witnesses, to bring a travailing 
woman to happy delivery, and to keep the whole 
hou.se from injury. This particular text does 
not mention the Sunday law, but in another, 
of 1604 (Delebaye, 191 f.), the mandatory anil 
aj)otrop;cic functions are combined. The letter is 
.still a favourite amulet among the (merman 
soldiery, and is also used for general protection of 
jierson and house (Dieterich, 240, 249 f.). It is 
also fouml among the Slavs (F. Kozac, JPTh xviii. 
[1892] 155). 

'rile origin of the wide-sjiread ‘Sunday letter’ 
is, as Dcleliaye lias conclusively shown (207IL), 
the West, not the Fast, and, in all probability, 
Africa or Spain (the latter country being the 
more likely, since Vincentius, to whom Licini- 
anus wrote, was bishop of Iviza, in the Balearic 
Islands). 

The counterpart to the ‘heaven letter’ is the 
‘hell letter.’ Apart from a cursory mention by 
T. Trede [Wundcrglaubc iin Jleidcntum U7id in 
der alien Kirrhe, Cotlia, 1901, p. 257) of a letter 
written by Satan and preservea in (firgenti, how¬ 
ever, no instance of an infernal epistle seems to be 
recorded. On the other hand, letters to the infer- 

I This date may ho carried hack to the early 4th cent., and to 
the ICast, if the Coptic exhortation to Hunday hallowing by 
Peter of Alexandria (f 311) be genuine. Even so, however, the 
origin of the ‘Sunday letter ’ seems, from internal evidence, to 
be Occidental, not Oriental. On this letter of Peter see 0. 
Schnddt, * Fraffmonte einer Schrift des Martyrerbisebofs Petrus 
ron Alex&ndrien,' TITii. y. 4b (1901)), and Delebaye’s review in 
A naiecta Bollandiana, xx. [1900} 101-103. It may be remarked, 
moreover, that the association with Peter the Apostle, as ia the 
letter of Lirinianus, would naturally be the oldest, and that 
from him the transfer to Peler of Oaza, Antioch, or Nimes wa« 
made later. 


iial gods are known from classic times (Dieterich, 
251). In the 14th and 15th centuries a number 
of epistles were ascribed to Satan, but these 
were solely satirical in purpose (see W. Watten- 
bach, ‘ liber erfundene IJnefe in Handschriften 
des Mittelalters,’ jSJiA IF, 1892, pp. 91-123, and for 
an admirable specimen id. 104-122). 

Litkraturk.—I n addition to the works mentioned in the art. 
see I. F. Knorrnn, Biss. . . . de libris et epistolis cctLo et inferno 
delatis, Uelmstcdt, 1725; H. Delehaye, Bull, de la classe des 
lettres . . . acadim. roy. de Belgique, ill. xxxvii. [1899] 171-213 ; 
A. Dieterich, Kleine SchrifUn, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 234-251 ; K. 
Abt, ‘ V'^on den Hinimel.sljriefen,’ Hessxsche Blatter fur Volks- 
kunde, viii. [1909]; T. O. Radlach, ‘ Zur Lit. und Gesch. der 
llimmelHbriefe,’ Zeitschr. des Vereins fur Kirchengesch. in der 
Provinz Sachsen, v. [19<J8] 238-248 ; R. Priebsch. Din vrdve 
botschaft ze der Christenhe.it, Graz, 1895 ; V. G. Kircnner, 
die Hirmnelsbrieje, Leipzig, 1908; W. Kohler, ‘ lliminclH- und 
Toufelsliriefe,' Religion in Gesch. und Gegenwart, iii. (Tubingen, 
1912) 29-35. Many German specimeri.s are given in such 
periodicals as Schweiz. Archiv fur Volkskunde, Uessiache Bldttcr 
fur Volkskunde, etc. ; see also above, p. 761*. 

Louls H. Gray. 

LETTS. - See Lithuanians and Letts. 

LEUCIPPUS.—See Democritus. 

LEVI BEN GERSHON.—I. Life and influ- 
ence.—Levi ben Gei.shon, familiarly known in 
Hebrew literature as Kalbag, from tlie initials of 
his name, called also Gersonides, licon de Hagnols, 
Magister Leo do Bannolis, and Magister Leo Heh- 
ra*UH, dewi.sh pliilo.sopher, exegete, matlu'inatician, 
and a.stronomcr, was born in Ik-ignol.s (S. Fhnncc) 
in 1288, and died on April 2Utli, 1314. Levi lived 
at Orange and at Avignon, where it is sui>poscd 
that he practi.sed as a ])hysician. His life fell in 
a period when discu.s.sion ra^^cd furiously between 
the followers of tradition and those who read their 
philosophical conce])tions into the text of Scrip¬ 
ture. Levi belonged to the latter class, and, 
though under tlie influence of the great Stagyrite 
and his Araliic interpreter, Averroes, he wa.s not 
afraid to criticize them—just as he was sufhcicntly 
open-minded to dill'er from Ptolemy in matters of 
astronomy. 

He was, like mo.st of the great scholars in the 
Middle Ages, a polyhistor ; but bis interest in 
dewish theology, as well as his studies in meta¬ 
physics, accentuated his occupation with many of 
tlie exact sciences, dust as Aristotelian theories 
regarding the .sjiheres and the stars as the \irtua) 
intermedium between the Deity and man made a 
study of astronomy necessary, so did occupation 
with questions concerning the Jewish calendai 
necessitate a knowledge of both mathematics ana 
astronomy. Of Levi’s life we know very little ; 
but its end must have been darkened bv the 
clouds that hung over his people and lea him 
to compute the Year of Kedemption to bo 1358, 
and to write horoscopes for the years 1343 and 
1344. 

In Hebrew literature Levi’s chief influence was 
as a pliilo.sopher and Bible commentator. He 
was the fust after Maimonides to present to his 
fellow Jews a complete system of philosophy ; and, 
while he found many followers, his comparative 
freedom from the fetters of tradition evoked strong 
opposition. ya.sdai b. Abraham Crescas (f 1410) 
severely criticized his philosophical deductions; 
and he was decried as unorthodox by such writers 
as Isaac b. ShesUet (t 1408), Abravaiiel (1450), 
8hera Tob b. Shem Tob (1461), Messer Leon (1475), 
Elias Idelmedigo (t 1497), and Manasseb b. Israel 
(1627). Indeed, in 1546 it was dangerous to print 
his chief work on philosophy. Bat the opposition 
which he aroused is proof that he was widely 

read. His influence extended outside his own circle. 

Spinoza adopted his theories regarding miracles; 
Pico de Mirandola praised his astronomical treatise, 
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mrt of ^vhioh Pope Clement VI. (1342) ordered to 
)e translated into Latin ; and he is mentioned by 
Kenclilin and Keppler. Further, he was the 
real discoverer of the hamlnsy or ‘Jacob’s Stall’,’ 
an instrument for measuring angles and distances 
on the earth and in the splieres—a discovery 
which has been attributed to Regiomontanus. He 
also invented the camera obsciira^ in order to bo 
able to lind out the relation of the radii of the sun 
and the moon to the radius of a circle, to measure 
the size of the eclipse of these two bodies, and to 
ascertain the relation of the diameter of tiie whole 
body to that of the i»art obscured. He laid down 
these results in his LuhC>th ha-t^kunndh (‘ Astro¬ 
nomical Tables’), incorpcmated in the lifth {)art of 
the Milhdmuth. This was 200 years before Leonardo 
da Vinci and Porta. 

2. Philosophy. — Levi’s philosopliical system is 
contained in his Millidindth AdkOmti (‘Warsof the 
Lord,’ Kiva di d’nmta, 1560, Leipzig, IHoO). His 
controversy with Maimonides centred about tbe 
creation of matter and the immortality of the soul. 
In order to posit God’s interference in natural 
plienomena and to form a basis for the existence 
of miracles, Maimonides had denied the eternity 
of matter, while he had not proved the possibility 
of individual immortality. Levi held o[)po.site 
view's; but, in order to justify his standpoint, 
he found it necessary to explain the physical and 
metaphysical theories upon which his idea of the 
co-eternity of matter with (jod was based. The 
MilMmOthy which is in six parts, covers the whole 
ground of natural philosophy, metaphysics, and 
theology in the following order: theory of the 
soul; prophecy; (Jod’s omniscience; providence; 
astronomy, physics, and metaj)hysics; Creation 
and miracles. 

According to Levi, the basis of human intellect 
is in reality the imaginative soul, something akin 
to the animal soul. This human intellect is moved 
to action by the universal intellect; when joined 
to the acquired ideas and conceptions, it becomes 
the acquired intellect. This acquired intellect is 
made up of univorsals; and I.evi holds, with the 
realists, that such universals have a real existence. 
It is therefore possible that the acquired intellect 
may continue to exist after death, thus allording 
us a philosophical basis for the theological doctrine 
of the immortality of man. In a similar manner 
he lays the foundation for tlie belief in prophecy 
by connecting the rational faculty in man, which 
then comes into }>lay, with the universal intellect. 
Prophecy is thus diHerentiatcd from divination, 
in w'hich the imaginative power in man is, so to 
speak, the receiv ing instrument, and to whose work¬ 
ings no certainty can be attached. Maimonides 
had based his theory upon the imaginative side 
of the human mind and upon the will of God, 
without attempting to exi)hiin the psychological 
process. Levi, on the other hand, demands 
moral as well as intellectual perfection in the 


had a beginning, since neither matter nor motion 
is infinite; but, like the heavenly bodies, it has no 
eml. At creation, matter was inert and undeter¬ 
mined. Form and various attributes were given 
to it by God, but the diverse separah? intelli¬ 
gences proceeded directly from the Divine Being. 
Miracles do not proceed from the Deity, but 
from the active intellect. Natural laws are of 
two kinds; those governing the heavens, upon 
which sublunary phenomena are (iept'iident, and 
those governing the active intellect. Miracles are 
natural events, and are meant to act as a connter- 
j)oise to the intlexibility of the celestial bodies. 
According to Levi, there is a delinite analogy be¬ 
tween the knowledge of (Jod and that, of man ; but 
there is a clear distinction to be made between 
them. God’s knowhalge extends over all the cos¬ 
mic laws of the univeuse, and over the influence 
exercised upon sublunary things by the celestial 
bodies; but Ho does not know the details of what 
happens in the suhlunary world. This explains 
the possibility of the freedom of the will, which 
does not in any way derogate from God’s omnisci¬ 
ence or iniply any imperfection in Him, as He 
knows all that is essential. 

(iod’s providence does not extend to every indi¬ 
vidual, as Maimonides had 8uj)pOHed ; nor aoes it 
deal only witli mankind as a whole — the theory of 
ArisLdle. Levi strikes a middle course, and holds 
that some human beings are iiruler a general pro¬ 
vidence, others under a special, and that tbe 
(piantity of s])ecial providence meted out to any 
individual is in direct relation to the scale in 
creation which he has reached—1.«., to tlu^ degree 
of nearness to the active intellect attained by him. 
The solicitude of this special providence, apjireci- 
ated only by beings of the highest perfection, mani¬ 
fests itself in a warning to avoid evil inlluences 
emanating from the celestial bodies, all of which 
are regulated by eternal laws known to the 
Deity. 

These philosophical and metaphysical doctrines 
are foiiml again in Levi’s commentaries on various 
books of the Bible, written between the years 1326 
and 1338—notably in those on the Fentateuch and 
the Former Prophets—and they have even been 
excerpted and published in separate form under 
the title of TC'dliijSth (Kiva di Trenta, 1550-64). 
In addition to these ho wrote comments on Job, 
Daniel, Proverbs, Canticles, Esther, Ecclesiastes, 
and Ruth. Levi’s explanations are ouite con¬ 
sciously two-faced. He is perfectly well aware of 
the literal meaning of the text, which he explains 
w'ith lucidity and clearness, following in many 
cases Ibn Ezra; even miracles, e.g.. he exi)lains in 
a natural sense. Jhit behind this literal meaning 
he sees a philosojihical and historic sense, which 
he deduces out or the text with great skill. He 
also finds his scientilic principles rooted in the 
Bible—on the theory that all knowledge is one, 
the separate parts of which cannot contradict each 


are three grades of superhuman forces— 
the planetary intelligences, the active intellect, 
and the primary cause of all, God. God’s exist¬ 
ence is proved by the phenomena of creation ; and 
His oneness is deducible from the evident hierarchy 
in the forces that move the universe. The planet- 


prophet. 

There 


other. 

This philosophic bent of mind is likew ise seen in 
his worKs on ])ure science. He believed himself to 
be an absolute rationalist, and held that no prob¬ 
lem was insoluble to man. He even dared to ex¬ 
plain geometric axioms. His work on arithmetic 
{Madseh IfCsMhh) differs from that of Ihn Ezra, 


ary intelligences are made up of the spirits of the 
stars, which are to be thought of as immaterial 
bodies swindng in recurring periods in the world 
harmony. There are forty-eight such sphere in- 
teWigences and eight aatraV ones, conesvondmg to ^ 
the loTty-eight spiveres and t\\e eig\\t planets. No 
one of the sphere inteWigencea can Be—as AveTxoea 
supposed—the primary cause, since they attect a 
part of the universe and not the whole. In contra¬ 
distinction to Aristotle, Levi holds that the world 


which may be said to be dogmatic and mechanical, 
in that it attempts to build up a tlieoretic system 
founded upon an algeVuaic basis taken from the 
elements of Euclid. Tlie same spirit is shown in 
hia tract (it Numeris harmunicisy dealing with a 
i queation \n algebra put to him \>y VUviVip of Vitry, 

\ msbop of Meaux. Eevi was aino oi\o of the Urat 
I writers in Europe to study trigonometry, and he 
worked out a commentary on the first live iKxiks 
I of Euclid. 
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His views on astronomy are, of course, the in- 
te^al part of his general system of philosophy, 
and are largely contained in the fifth section of 
his Milhdmdth. Here again he shows his free¬ 
dom of judgment. He is not afraid to criticize 
both Alpetragius (al-Bitruji) and Ptolemy. He 
takes into consideration a system akin to that of 
Copernicus, but only to reject it as quite impos¬ 
sible. According to Levi, the various movements 
of a star depend upon more than one sphere, so 
that the number of the heaven-circles equals the 
number of all these movements. Each planet also 
belongs to several spheres—which accounts for the 
complicated courses of the stars. Yet he is not 
satisfied with so simple a statement, the current 
mysticism of his day leading him to seek a deeper 
meaning in these movements. The object of the 
stars, he says, is to exercise an infiuence here on 
earth in order to make good the evident incom¬ 
pleteness of earthly things. This infiuence, how¬ 
ever, is not plenary; man’s freedom of will can 
break through the causal nexus of the domin¬ 
ance of stars, and the higher a man ascends in the 
scale of humanity the greater is liis power to 
overcome this influence. Levi is thus a firm 
believer in astrology, the existence of which, he 
says, ‘no one can doubt.’ The light of the sun 
warms the earth because there is some secret con¬ 
nexion between the sun and the element of fire 
which is not possessed by the other heavenly 
lights. 

3 . Appreciation.—Levi’s method is, in all cases, 
lirst to state the opinions of his predeces.sors, to 
criticize these opinions, and then to state his own 
view. It is significant that the first work that 
he wrote was one on logic, in which he reviews 
Averroes’ interpretation of the Analytics of Aris¬ 
totle. His general position can be stated best in 
his own words : 

‘ If thought carried us to a conclusion which does not seem 
to result from the simple wording of Holy Writ, we would still 
have no scruple to speak the truth ; for to do this would not run 
counter to Biblical ethics, which cannot ask us to believe that 
which is false.' 

He must not in any way be considered as a sceptic ; 
he found means to harmonize the truth, as he saw 
it, with received tradition. Nor did he in any way 
care for the applause of the multitude, though he 
did believe that some subjects were not fit for dis¬ 
cussion. Indeed, he says on one occasion : 

‘ By God, it is the intention of the author to hide his words 
from the crowd, in order to be understood only of the few, and 
to do no harm to others.’ 

In view of this, it seems impossible to hold, as some 
have done, including Curtze, Cantor, and Gunther, 
that, very late in life, Levi became a convert to 
Christianity. The basis for this view is found in 
some expressions in the dedication (in 1342 to Pope 
Clement vi.) of the Latin translation of a part 
of the chapters on astronomy contained in his Mil- 
Ibdmdth. But there was no need to adopt such a 
course in Avignon, where the Jews were treated 
by the popes with conspicuous kindness. All Levi’s 
writings exhibit a strong Jewish feeling, and none 
of his literary and philosophic opponents mentions 
the charge. Carlebach suggests rightly that this 
dedication must have been composed for him by 
some one else, who wrote what he pleased, as Levi 
was unacquainted with Latin. 

Litbraturb.—M. Seligfsohn and I. Broyd^ In JB viil. 26 fT. ; 
M. Joel, L«vi ben Genoyx als Religionsvhilosoph, Breslau, 1862 ; 
Joseph Carlebach, Lewi ben Gerson ale Mathematiker, Berlin, 
1910; I. VJeWy Philosophxe religieuse de L^vi-Beyi-Gerson, Paris, 
1868; M. Steinschneider, Hebrdiftche ubersetzungen, Berlin, 
1893, p. 27; A. Neubauer, Lee ^Jcrivains jui/e frangaU, ed. 
E. Renan, Paris, 1893, p. 240 ; S. Munk, MRangesdephilosophie 
juive et arabe, do. 1857-59, p. 498 ; Gerson Lange, Se/er Maassei 
Choscheb: die Praxis des HechTxers. . . . des Levi ben Gerschom, 
Frankfort, 1909. 

Richard Gottheil. 


LIBERAL IUDAISM.—Thechangesinthought 
which marked the close of the 18th cent, and so 
powerfully affected the course of the 19th did not 
pass without infiuencing Judaism. Moreover, the 
external barriers between the Jews and the rest of 
the world were broken down by the changes which 
preceded and followed the French Revolution, and 
the problem arose as to the harmonization of the 
new social life with the old religious institutions. 
These two causes, the intellectual and the social, 
have not always had the same relative importance; 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other, has pre¬ 
dominated. But they have not been isolated, 
because the two are essentially related. The social 
changes in the position of the Jews were bound up 
with the modification of the European intellectual 
outlook. Those who have led the liberal Jewish 
cause have mostly been the intellectually and 
socially ‘emancipated’—those, in short, who have 
most deeply felt the consequences of the altered 
attitude of men in general towards the problems of 
thought and of intercourse. 

There has been nothing in the nature of schism, 
because, on the one hand, there has been no estab¬ 
lished synagogue (see HERESY [Jewish]), and, on 
the other, the leaders of the new movements have 
invariably been animated with a strong loyalty to 
the common cause of Judaism. But from time to 
time these new movements have been distinctly 
marked off from the older .Judaism by less reliance 
on tradition. The earlier Reform in Judaism was 
an attempt to re state Judaism in the light of the 
new Jewish learning, which did so much to promote 
the ‘ higher criticism ’ of the Talmud. It was seen 
that the Rabbinic Codes were the result of growth, 
that they had a history which, while it made them 
more interesting as expressions of the progressive 
life of Jewry, necessarily undermined their au¬ 
thority as unalterable norms. The older Rabbinic 
Judaism had made far fewer claims to the per¬ 
manent validity of traditional forms than did the 
conservative Judaism of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. In the Jewish life of the 18th cent, 
there were many customs—ritualistic and social— 
which, in the light of historical criticism, were 
seen be of very various date and significance. 
Reform, accepting this criticism, busied itself with 
the valuation of traditions, establishing or accept¬ 
ing the validity of some and not of all. More and 
more, too, the conception became firmly formed— 
though there are at tlie j)re3ent day some ‘ liberals ’ 
who are also ‘ Zionists’—that the Jews were not a 
nation but a religious community, and that, while 
the maintenance of the synagogue as an inde¬ 
pendent organization was absolutely essential for 
the vitality and continued existence of Judaism, 
yet it was imperative to find as a basis for the 
maintenance 01 independence other means than the 
retention of separative customs. 

The course of Reform in Judaism thus became in 
part a matter of detail. Some of these details were 
of small significance, such as the question whether 
to pray with covered or uncovered heads. But 
others were of greater importance. One of these 
was the position of women. Woman always 
occupied a high position in Jewish esteem (see 
I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages^ 
London, 1896, ch. v.). But the Reform movement 
tended to express this esteem of woman by admitting 
her more fully to conOTegational equality with men. 
Another detail was the question or language. The 
first effective Reform movement occurred in Ger¬ 
many ; Moses Mendelssohn—who, however, belongs 
to the history of Reform only in a special sense— 
wrote three sermons in German in 1757 on the 
occasion of the victories of Frederick the Great. 
Vernacular sermons had been in regular vogue much 
earlier (L. Zunz, Die goUesdienstlichen Vortrdge dtr 
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Juden^, Berlin, 1892, pp. 424-496). But, in the 
centuries preceding the aee of Reform, sermons 
were rare in synagogues, being usual only twice 
a year, and then the language employed by the 
preacher was either some form of Hebrew or a 
duil(‘ct, such as Yiddish. The establishment of 
regnilar sermons in the pure vernacular and the 
fuller organization of religious education for the 
young, especially as regards girls, are among the 
most important changes which the modem con¬ 
servative synagogue owes to the liberals. Again, 
the introduction of the organ and the employment 
of vernacular prayers and hymns were further stages 
in the Reform movement (1810), which, on the 
whole, sought to ‘ aesthetioize,’ or, as some have in- 
eptly expressed it, to ‘de-orientalize,’ the synagogue 
8ervic;es. 

But there was a deeper principle at work, and, 
as time went on, the Reform movement, attaching 
itself to such views as that of Maimonides that the 
Pentateuchal sacrilicial system was a concession to 
the weakness of early Israel, sought to remove the 
liturgical prayers for the restoration of the sacri¬ 
fices and also for the physical resurrection and 
return to Palestine, without, however, surrendering 
the belief in immortality and in the Messianic Age. 
Liberal Judaism has always tended to a Hrm grasp 
of Messianism, in the form of a belief in the per¬ 
fectibility of human nature, of a steady advance 
towards that end, and of the ultimate conversion 
of the world to monotheism, and the establishment 
of the universal Kingdom of God. 

Much anxiety was presented by the Saturday 
Sabbath, and since the beginnings of Reform the 
problem has CTown in ditliculty. Economic pres¬ 
sure among the working and professional classes, 
as well as laxity and assimilation among the 
more wealthy and leisured circles, has led to a 
weakening of the seventh day sabbatical rule 
among conservatives as well as among liberals. 
No real solution has been found, for, while Sunday 
services have been established in some liberal 
Jewish congregations of Germany and America, 
there has been very little desire or attempt to 
transfer the Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday, 

Reform in Judaism entered on a new and more 
fertile phase under the inspiration of Abraham 
Geiger (1810-74). Ho was one of the leading re¬ 
presentatives of the new learning—of the ‘science’ 
of Judaism, to use the j)hra8e often applied to it. 
His writings were of great significance ; indeed, 
his Urschrift (Breslau, 1857) is a work which is 
becoming more and more appreciated as a contri¬ 
bution to Biblical and historical criticisin. But, 
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to do, separate his criticism from his creed. Just 
because he conceived of Judaism not as a given 
quantity but as a process {JE v. 586), Geiger recog¬ 
nized the necessity of making that process har¬ 
monious. His whole struggle for Reform was based 
on his sense that thought and religion must be 
syncretized, not put into separate compartments. 
Some very sincere and very great Jews of the 
Breslau School were able to discriminate between 
intellectual and practical freedom, but Geiger could 
not arrive at critical results in his study and go on 
with religious conformity as though nothing had 
happened to compromise the sanctions on which 
conformity was based. The same attitude towards 
sanctions and their influence on life is at the root 
of the liberal Judaism of our own time. 

Parallel with this was the conviction among 
certain Reformers that it was necessary to return 
to the Bible in order to purge Judaism from 
Rabbinism. This tendency was shown in the dis¬ 
cussions of the French Sanhedrin, summoned by 


Napoleon in 1806. So, too, when the first Reform 
synagogue was opened in England (1842), the 
authority of the ‘ Oral Law ’ w’as repudiated, w hile, 
as D. VV. Marks, the minister of the new congre¬ 
gation, put it, in his sermon published on the 
occasion, ‘for Israelites there is but one immut¬ 
able law, the sacred volume of the scriptures, 
commanded by God to be written down for the 
unerring guidance of his people until the end of 
time.’ Similarly, Lsaac M. Wise (1819-1900), the 
great organizer of Jewish Reform in the United 
States of America, and the founder of the famous 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, strenuously 
maintained the older view of Biblical inspiration ; 
to the end of his life he upheld the Mosaic author¬ 
ship of the I’entateuch, as in his Fronaos to Holy 
Writ (Cincinnati, 1891). But this easy discrimi¬ 
nation between ‘ Mosaism ’ and ‘ Rabbinism ’ was 
not tenable when the newer Biblical criticism 
aflected the synagogue. Geiger had been a ‘ higher 
critic’ not only of Rabbinism but also of Mosaism. 
Similarly, Zunz (1794-1886) was not only a [)ioneer 
in the criticism of the Midrash ; he was also a 
leader in the criticism of the Biblical text which 
the Midrash exiunuided. For some time, how’ever, 
a half-way liouse was built by those who, while 
tirinly holding by the authority of the Bible, denied 
tlie authority of tradition. But the house con¬ 
structed with so much care proved an ephemeral 
lodging for the new Judaism. And this for two 
reasons. Whereas the older confident view' as to 
Biblical authority was undermined, the newer 
repudiation of tradition was equally felt to be ill- 
founded. Mystical theories, not alw ays consciously 
recognized as mystical, have invaded all forms of 
religion, and Judaism at present is much infected 
by mystical conceptions. Liberal .Judaism, feeling 
itself l)ound to assert that not all the Bible is of 
(h)d, became equally assured that not all the 
tradition is of man. It believes in a 8i)iritual con¬ 
tinuity of the ages, and regards the whole of the 
Jewish revelation os a spiritual experience, which 
links together all generations of Jews, including 
the present generation. It is not, however, neces¬ 
sary to insist on this w ay of describing what has 
happened. It can be expressed rationally by the 
a.ssertion that criticism has tended to [)rove that, 
just as documents grew up from traditions, so 
traditions may have the validity of documents. 
Hence it is becoming usual now to speak of 
‘liberal Judaism,’ whereas in former generations 
the favoured term was ‘ Reform Judaism.’ Liberal 
Judaism in a real sense bases itself on the Scrip¬ 
tures. It may be described in general terms os a 
direct resumption of the prophetical Judaism. But 
it regards the Talmud as often a real advance in 
religious and ethical teaching, and therefore has 
the warmest affection for the Talmud as the ex¬ 
pression of certain important aspects of the .Jewish 
genius. Thus liberal Judaism, though necessarily 
denying the validity of any book whatever os a 
final authority in religion, is strongly placed by its 
very power of eclecticism. It has not yet formu¬ 
lated a precise theory as to its relation to the idea 
of Law. But it is coming to accept the theory of 
progressive revelation in a manner wdiich must 
eventually become interpretable in objective, com¬ 
munal, and therefore more or less legalistic, 
terms. 

It is unnecessary to discuss more fully the tenets 
of liberal Judaism, be(*ause in most fundamental 
principles it is at one with conservative opinion. 
Liberal Judaism shares the belief in the absolute 
unity of God, in the revelation of God to man, in 
human responsibility, in immortality, in the call 
of Israel to teach the universal Fatherhood of God, 
in the pragmatic sufficiency of righteousness for 
salvation to all men despite dillerences of creed 
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and in the ultimate triumph of right tliroughou 
the world. Liberal Judaism, however, more con 
sciously upholds the universalistic character of th' 
religion, and lays more stress on the fiindamenta. 
principles than on their expression in ceremony 
and institution. It allies itself sj>ecilically to the 
teaching, or rather to the spirit, of the flebrew 
prophets, who made their appeal to the great truths 
of religion and morality, and who held that these 
truths can be brought to bear directly on the life 
of humanity. But liberal Judaism maintains, ns 
strongly as does the older Judaism, that spirit and 
letter, prophet and priest, are not antithetic, 
Hence, although some individual liberal Jews are 
now expressing appreciation of parts of the NT 
liberal Judaism does not acquiesce in any genera 
condemnation of Pharisaism apart from the abuses 
to which every organized system is liable. On its 
art, while reducing considerably the number and 
etails of ceremonial observances, and while leav¬ 
ing even such important ritual as the dietary laws 
a matter for individual choice, liberal Judaism 
accepts and maintains the idea of ceremony as 
valuable for enforcing the religious life in the 
synagogue and for sanctifying the home. Hence 
the Sabbath, and great festivals, and a number of 
other public and family rites are lovingly retained. 
The very fact that this can be done without the 
ritual precision marking the observance of the 
same rites in the older Judaism is tending to revive 
many beautiful customs, full of significance for the 
historical continuity of religious experience, and 
ossessed of spiritual value, which modern con- 
itions of life were weakening or destroying. It 
may be said, in conclusion, that liberal Judaism 
applies to ceremonies the test of present values. 
It believes in the retention of whatever of the past 
has vital value in the present or promises a renewal 
of value in the future. 

Litrraturr.— D. Philipson, The Reform Movement in Juda¬ 
ism, New York, 1907 (a complete history of the movement with 
many quotations, and full references to the earlier literature 
on the sut.'Joct); C, G. Montefiore, Liberal Judaism, London, 
1903, Outlines of Liberal Judaism, do. 1912 ; Richtlinien zxt 
einem Prograrnm filr das liberals Judentum, Frankfort, 1912 
(an important series of declarations which ar* the basis of the 
liberal revival in Germany now in pro^fress); volumes of the 
annual Year Books of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis (the meeting' iti Detroit in 1914 was the 25th of the 
series); Jettish Aiidresses, Ix)ndon, 1904, and other publications 
of the Jewish Kelij^ious Union, London. 

I. Arhahams. 

LIBERTARIANISM AND NECESSITA¬ 
RIANISM.—I. The controversy and its 
METHODOLOGY. — Libertarianism ^ is misrepre¬ 
sented by necessitarians ; necessitarianism is mis¬ 
understood by libertarians. So we find it urged 
by writers on either .side of this discussion, and 
even a moderate acquaintance with the relevant 
literature substantiates both the.se charges. This 
Ls not due to wilfulness, but arises partly from the 
ambiguity of language which is unequal to the 
subtlety of nature, though mainly, as we shall .see, 
from the intrinsic difficulty of the problem itself. 

* Both parties commit themselves to a confusion which arise* 
from Iar)g:uafi:e, and which is due to the fact that lanj^uapo is not 
meant to convey all the delicate shades of inner states' (Berg-son, 
Time and Free Will, p. 160). ‘ Facts must be describee! in some 
way and therefore words must be used,’ as B, Jowett re¬ 
minds ns {Interpretation of Scripture and other Essays, Ijondon 
Library Series, n.d., p. 526), but ‘always in philosophy' with 
a latent consciousness of their inadequacy and imperfection.' 

It is therefore neces.sary to analyze terms like 
‘ cause,’ ‘ motive,’ ‘ character,’ which play such an 
important rble in this discussion ; for we must 
make sure that the question is not a logomachy, 
but a real one. 

Thus the term * causality ' is allowed by custom, 

‘ the arbiter of language,’ to embrace many mean¬ 
ings. The scientist means by it unifonnity of 

1 rhe t«nn, according to Thomas Reid, was introduced into 
hpilosophy by Alexander Crombie (1700-1842). 


sequence, and objects to any other meaning. Now 
it 13 clear that, if this is a full account of causation, 
libertarianism in any sense is meaningless. Bor to 
seek the cause of a moral action in the past is to 
desert the moral standpoint, and is vetoed by the 
moral con.sciousness. Moreover, causality as uni¬ 
form sequence seems to be full of contradictions. 
There are uniform sequences which are not causally 
connected, as the conjunction of night and day. 
Again, uniform sequence lands us in an infinite 
regress. The intellect which meant to satisfy 
itself by going one step back is urged to go back 
for ever. When we come to man, however, we 
find, or .seem to find, a ‘ cause’ which is intelligible 
in itself. We know why we act in some cases ; it 
is because we liave purposes which we wish to 
realize, ideals which we ^uide our actions. It 
may not be possible to exnlain how we act, because 
activity is an ultimate element in our experience, 
just as we cannot say how we think, but cogito 
ergo sum. Man, then, appears to himself the prin¬ 
ciple of his own movements ; here the cause is 
immanent and efficient. And he guides himself 
by ideas; hero the cause is final. At first men 
applied ‘cause’ in this full sense to the world of 
nature, as we still do in ordinary speech. 

‘Savages wherever they see motion wJiich they cannot 
account for there they suppose a goul' (O. T. F. Haynal, quoted 
by T. Reid, Essays on the Poweru of the Human Mind, 8 vols., 
London, 1822, iii. 269). 

As time went on, this rich view of causality aa 
applied to nature became eviscerated. Final causes 
were fruitless, efficient cause was useless, the regu¬ 
larity of sequences sufficed. No one can deny that 
this was a gain, that superstition and magic thus 
received a death-blow, and that nature was ex¬ 
amined with greater impartiality and rewarded 
the patient student. It is, however, questionable 
whether this view is rightly termed causality at 
all, for what is it but an attempt to understand 
a change without beginning or end, an attempt 
whicli succeeds only because it has the instinct to 
stop somewhere and to take just as much of the 
change as it pleases ? A change, however, ('an 
never explain itself, and it certainly cannot explain 
the subject who is conscious of it or the moral 
agent who thinks—rightly or wrongly—that he 
can direct it in accordance with his aims. In 
li.scussing freedom we must ask which view of 
causation is the most satisfactory. It will not do 
to foreclose the question ofT-hand by a bigoted 
adherence to uniformity of sequence as alone pos¬ 
sible or exhaustive. If we remember this looseness 
n the use of the term ‘ cause,’ we are saved from 
nitial confusion and from the arrogance of gratui¬ 
tous assumptions. To say that a human action is 
‘ caused ’ does not in any way inform us as to the 
kind of causation implied. The rashest libertarian 
may use the term without committing himself to 
determinism. 

The circulation of the blood ia not the cause of life in the 
same sense that a blow with the hammer may be the cause of 
death, nor is virtue the cause of happiness in precisely the same 
sense that the circulation of the blood is the cause of life. 
Everywhere as we a8('end in the scale of creation from me- 
;hanic8 to chemistry, from chemistry to physiology and human 
tction, the relative notion is more difficult and subtle, the cause 
jecoming inextricably involved with the effect and the effect 
ilh the cause, every uieans being an end and every end a 
leans. Hence no one who examines our ideas of cause and 
iffect will believe that they impose any limit on the will. They 
.rs an imperfect mode in which the mind imagines the sequence 
►f natural or moral actions; being no generalization frona 
xperience but a play of words only. The chain which we are 
veaving is loose, and when shaken will drop off. External 
lircurnstances are not the cause of which the will is the effect, 
leither is the will the cause of which circumstances are the 
fleet. But the phenomenon intended to be described by the 
words “cause and eflect ” is Itself the will whose motions art 
analysed in language borrowed from physical nature ’ (Jowett, 
op. cit. p. 626). 

Occam’s razor ^ is no doubt a useful instrument 

I ' Entia non sunt multipllcumda praeter necessitatem.' 
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for certain purposes, but it can be alnised, and it 
is abused when causality is shorn till notliing is 
left but uniform sequence. 

Further, in our use of the term ‘motive,’ we 
ought to remember that motives do not act on a 
person as forces act on a body. While it is true 
that in deliberation, which is mainly intellectual, 
we have sometliing metaphorically similar to the 
placing of weights in a balance, yet tliis is a meta¬ 
phorical resemblance only, and in real action the 
decisive elements are preference and value, and 
these emerge from the living person himself. 
Motives are movements of the subject as well as 
movements on the subject. The subject acts on 
its own ad’ections. 

‘ We must reject also the idea that our motives are fixed and 
given quantities which operate within the soul like weights on 
a pair of sralcs, thus clrccting a decision. Must all conduct 
result from given motives—c-annotnew motives arise from inner 
transformations of life ? And, moreover, must not the soul con¬ 
tinually assign fresh values to the motives?’ (Euckeu, Main 
Currents 0 / Modern Thought, p. 439, footnote). 


it and circumstances also fi.xed, the indeterminist 
sometimes speaks of the will as acting indepen¬ 
dently of the character ; and so in the former case 
we have character explained os mechanical, and 
actions looked on without regard to any real 
activity of the subject, while in the latter case we 
have a subject with no content. But, in reality, 
what we have is a subject possessing a character 
wdiich has to be conserved or bettered in the midst 
of circumstances. We have a subject conditioned 
by its object but relatively independent of it. d'his 
‘character’ is not fixed at any point, nor are those 
circumstances unalterable. Circumstances and 
character are not indillerent to the subject, nor 
does the subject act otherwLse than through them. 
But, if the subject could not act teleoU)gically on 
them and through them, there would be no moral 
life at all. I’here is a seeming paradox in all self- 
control or self-denial, a.s Flato saw, but it is a 
paradox explicable only on the ground that j)erson« 
ality is a potential iidinite under self-imposed 


If moral activity is real, then we cannot speak as 1 
if a decision was a resultant compounded of many 
different forces acting on one centre; we find 1 
rather that one course of action is preferred by a I 
person and acted on. The rejectee! proposals do < 
not enter into the action as in the case of mechani¬ 
cal resultants. In fact they may even strengthen 
the preferred activity—by rousing the subject to 
greater effort. It is often said tliat the strongest 
motive always prevails, but, if this means that 
the motive which prevails is always strongest, we 
have an identical, and so a useless, proposition. 

If it means, as most ordinary people take it to 
mean, that our reason always obeys our passions, 
that, in Beritliam’s phrase, ‘ nature has placed man 
under the emi)ire of pleasure and pain ’ {Frtnciples 
of MoraU and Legislation, London, 1789, ch. 1 .), 
then it is not true. While men act largely from 
passion, they need not do so ; and, indeed, to 
people, as Lecky points out, ‘ tlie reality of all 
moral freedom ultimately depends ’ on the distinc¬ 
tion between our will luid our desires, on what 
Reid in his able discussion on this point calls our 
animal and our rational natures (W. L. H. Lecky, 
Eur. Morals\ London, 1888, ii. 123 ; Reid 
iv. ch. 4). It is just because a mechanical view of 
motives is tacitly assumed as true that so much 
confusion arises. J. S. Mill failed to distinguis 1 
properly between desire and will for this reason 
(see A. C. rigou. The Problem of Iheism, London, 
1908, p. 79) ; and, when T. H. Green says: ‘ but 
ho being what he is, and tiie circumstances being 
what they are at any particular conjuncture, the 
determination of the will is 

an effect is given in the sum of its conditions 
{Works, Loiui^on, 1906, ii. 318; cL Prolegomena, 
Oxford, 1883, p. 126), we feel that in the last clause 
he has given up his own standpoint and descended 
into another genus of thought. No one has done 
more to explain the real nature of motives than 
Green and perhaps this is an unfortunate lapsus 
Starians have probably fastened on this and 
the corresponding sentence in the Prolegornena 

but'^entoced^ anf canieWroS 

that moral action depends on motives, we do not 

Ki-r "4'“ StfXS 

whnt the nature of this relation is. , . 

AgaK no term is more abueed i" tins dmeusemn 


moral government. 

If ‘character’ be used in a sense wliich mves no 
future to man, which forgets that man does not 
grow simply as a plant grow.s, but that he draws 
on the future als<.) for his spiritual sustenance, 
’.lien Martineau and others are justified^ in draw’- 
jng some distinction between the ‘ 

‘ (diaracter.’ In fact, some such distinction is used 
in every philosopliical system which recognizes 
that man can obey ideals and an ‘ought’ which 
is higher than ‘ is.’ 

‘With rotrard to raoral laws, experience Is (unfortunately) 
tho mother of pretence, and It Is in the highest degree repre- 
henf.ihlc to allow laws relating to what j 
determined or limited by what is done’ (Kant, ^orks, ed. O. 
Har'enstein, Leipzig, 1807-68, iii. 26). 

In regard even to the past there is a very true 
sense in which a spiritual being like man can be 
said to create it. He selects from it, and reacts 
upon it. If the self is treated as fixed, if its 
future determinations are calculable, if any dubiety 
on this head is held to be owin^- to oor imperfect 
knowled<^e then we are unconsciously falling nacK 
on a biological view of the self. This may he done 
in the interests of our ideal freedom, as by ceitain 
Hegelians; but there is the danger that by so 
doing we are destroying the very possibility of this 
ideal freedom itself. In discussing the question of 

freedom, the phrase‘self-determination or deter¬ 
mination by character’ may be used in a way tliat 
ignores the very possibility of freedom. Wo do not 
solve tho question by the phrase ‘ self-determina¬ 
tion ’ or ‘self-realization.’ \ye need to exaimne 
what this self is, and what is the nature of the 

determination. . .1 ^ ii., 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the mis¬ 
understanding between the two parties is deeper 
than language, that it is inherent in the problem 
itself. The question of freedom is but a specific 
wav in which different theories of life conflict. 
The controversy is like a combat between tivo 
representative champions, on the issue of which 
the fate of armies depends. That is what gives 
the problem its perennial interest and 
and makes it so diflicult of solution. It is true 
Eucken points out, that in recent times ^ore than 
in the past tho solution of the problem is attempted 
through an analysis of experience (op. cit. p. ^66), 
but the problem cannot be solved on 
alone ; it is mainly a philosophical and theolom^l 
question. The wider issues emerge sooner or a^r 
on whatever plane we attempt a solution. 1 ree- 
' dom may be taken as the touchstone of every philo- 
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Liberty' (W. King, Origin of EvU^, Cambridge, 1768, ch. v. 
•ect. 1.). 

This is the reason why in actual discussions we 
find the battle raging, not round a single point, 
but over a wide area of consequences, and herein 
is the danger that we may attribute to thinkers 
consequences which they repudiate, because we 
think these consequences follow from admitted 
premisses. We can accuse men of bad logic; we 
must not falsely report them. 

For example, necessitarianism is often identified 
w'ith fatalism. 

‘ It is supposed to Imply the existence of a Fate which forces 
people, whether they like it or not, to commit so many murders 
in proportion to their population, or forces a sober person to 
take to drink because his grandfather was a drunkai^' (Leslie 
Stephen, UobbeSy London, 1904, p. 167 f.). 

J. S. Mill protested against this identification, 
and distinguished between his own view ana such 
a view as that of Robert Ow’en, according to whom 
our characters were made for us and not in aiw 
sense by us. We must allow the distinction. It 
is not necessary to start with the conviction that 
determinism in every form destroys morality and 
paralyzes conduct. Many determinists, even of 
what William James calls the ‘ hard ’ school, en¬ 
deavour to show that morality is impossible save 
on their theory. Probably the ordinary man will 
always associate determinism with fatalism ; prob¬ 
ably his instinctive logic is right in so doing; in 
discussion, however, it is necessary to distinguish 
them, unless the force of argument compels us to 
identify them. 

A^ain, the libertarian view is identified with 
caprice, with a liberty of equilibrium accordfng to 
which the power of the will is not influenced in any 
way by education, experience, or training. The 
objections to this view, however, are so many and 
so obvious, and have been so often pointed out by 
libertarians themselves, that it is surely frivolous 
on the part of determinists to attack this view 
of liberty. What A. S. Pringle-Pattison says of 
J. M. E. McTaggart is true of many more. 

* He Attacks A "freedom of indetermination" for which I do 
not think any champion would enter the lists. What upholder 
of freedom, for example, would accept the statement that 
"according to the indeterminiat theory our choice between 
motives is not determined by anything at all" ? ’ (Phil, Radicals, 
London, 1907, p. 206 f.). 

The problem will not be solved, but rather shelved, 
if libertarianism is identified with an exploded 
myth, or determinism answered by the story of 
Buridan’s ass dying between two equally attractive 
bundles of hay. Conforming, then, to the proper 
method of carrying on this discussion, it is necessary 
for us to examine tlie various types of necessitarian 
doctrine, leaving out the theological aspects of 
the problem, which more properly fall under the 
title Predestination. 

II. Different types.— we try to class¬ 
ify various theories of necessity and freedom, we 
are tempted to neglect the historical elements, to 
eliminate epochal and personal peculiarities, and 
so to identify views that differ widely in their 
ultimate assumptions and aims. To do this is to 
do violence to facts and to confuse the problem 
itself. No one can justly treat Augustine and 
Hobbes aa if they spoke in unison on this matter. 
Yet it is possible and desirable to examine certain 
typical ways in which this problem has been dis¬ 
cussed. 

I. The common man’s position.—Perhaps the 
most prevalent view is to regard freedom and 
necessity as both true although apparently con¬ 
tradictory. We do not refer to the high-idealistic 
way of identifying opposites, but to what may 
be called the common man’s position. W. Ham¬ 
ilton, e.g., accepts both as facts of consciousness: 
to use either exclusively is to land oneself in con¬ 
fusion ; but, while each alone is false, both together 


are true. Hamilton’s position, however, is so de¬ 
pendent on his peculiar theory of knowledge and 
ignorance that it lias now only an historical interest. 
It is clear that he and Mill held practically the 
same views on freedom when their admissions and 
cautions are taken into account. The fundamental 
assumptions of their systems are, however, very 
different. 

Theologians often take up this position. They 
speak of predestination and free will as concentric 
circles; to us they appear inconsistent, but in reality 
they are compatible with each other. It may be 
the case that for practical purposes it is best to 
regard the problem os on a par with Zeno’s famous 
paradoxes and to say : ‘ Solvitur ambulando.’ The 
value of this view seems to lie in its recognition of 
facts and its faithfulness to experience. Its weak¬ 
ness consists in its theoretic helplessness. For we 
find too often that freedom is confined to a realm 
which is swiftly being conquered by necessity, or 
else that it is raised to a pro-temporal or supra- 
temporal region while experience as we know it is 
rigialy determined. Or, again, freedom is viewed 
simply as a datum of consciousness which is not in 
any way brought into line with the rest of experi¬ 
ence. Human life is thus divided into two spheres 
which contradict each other—on one side freedom, 
on the other necessity. 

It is very doubtful, however, if the problem can 
be thus solved. There are distinctions in experi¬ 
ence, but they are not meant to be contradictories, 
nor are the limitations of our knowledge to be used 
to discredit knowledge itself. It is a gain to recog¬ 
nize that both freedom and necessity have a mean¬ 
ing, and that both are implicitly taken for granted 
in all systems. The most rigid determinists sur- 
eptitiously admit freedom. 

‘Moreover, detennir , 

logically carried out at any period. When the Stoic philo- 
•ophers converted the whole cosmos into a causal structure 
and placed the destinies of men entirely within its framework, 
man’s power of personal decision still remained ; . . . The 
possibility of sucn decision (the very core of Stoic morality) la 
obviously in direct opposition to the determinist doctrine. . . . 
And in Spinoza's case, although he so strongly maintained that 
man is situated entirely within a flawless network of cosmic 
connections, the fact remains that man has to be won over to 
a recognition of his position, and this recognition imparts quite 
, new complexion to the whole of life’ (Eucken, op. cit. p. 4S6). 
Naturam expellas furca tamen usque recurret’ (Horace, Ep. i. 
X. 24). 

So also theologians like Augustine, Calvin, and 
Chalmers, in the interests of morality, ^peal to 
the conscience and the power of choice. Tlie Stoic 
admitted the possibility of sudden conversion. 
Can, then, determinism alone or freedom alone be 
taken as true or must both be recognized ? At¬ 
tempts have been made to carry necessity all 
through reality—with some show or plausibility. 

2 . Physical determinism.—Huxley, for instance, 
revived the view of Descartes that animals were 
simply automata, and man wsls explained in a 
similar fashion. Consciousness had no more ettici- 
ent relation to the movements of a creature than 
the steam-whistle has to the movements of a rail¬ 
way train. Few, if any, biologists would agree 
with this theory in detail, but Huxley’s assump¬ 
tions and aims are still widely accepted and 
mplicitly acted on by scientific philoso^ers (not 
necessarily scientists). His purpose was to guard 
physics and biology from the moralist, who worked 
with teleological concepts whose introduction into 
physics produced chaos and confusion. The scien¬ 
tist feels at home in dealing with the movements 
of matter. He can describe, predict, and to some 
extent control, them. He has thus enriched 
society, discovered new media of communication 
and means of comfort. The results here are so 
reat and beneficial that one can appreciate the 
esire to apply the same methods to all reality. 
Hence the theory of the conservation of energy is 
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held to explain everythinj^, and the scientific 
categories of cause and efVect are, it is taken for 
granted, operative everywhere just as in physics. 
All apparent difl'erences are levelled down under 
this theory. So consciousness arises, it is said, out 
of molecular motions, and accompanies them like 
the phosphorescent line which results from the 
rubbing of a match. No efficiency can originate 
in consciousness; otherwise there would be the 
intolerable fact that something came from nothing. 
The amount of the existing energy is so fixed that 
we could accurately predict the future if we knew 
the state of things at any moment. We do not, of 


organism has on the inner life, the intimate rela¬ 
tionship between tlie higher phases of spiritual 
existence and material conditions. This naturalism 
does, and it is therefore valuable. Again, there is 
a close connexion between tliis view and the results 
of science. No theory that scorns scientific results 
can nowadays prevail, but these results are not 
dependent on naturalistic assumptions. The weak¬ 
ness of this view is revealed when it tries to explain 
itself; then it either forgets itself or contradicts 
itself, or, as is almost always the case, it admits 
consciousness as a reality and tries to explain it on 
deterministic grounds. It leads thus to psycho¬ 


course, have accurate knowledge at any time ; but, ] 
if we had, then the future would be open and 
naked to us. This is not the divine foreknowledge 1 
of which theologians speak, for many of them * 
admit the neatest freedom (as King in his famous ; 
sermon on rredestination, published with notes by 
R. Whately in his Vst and Abuse of Party Feeling 
in Religion^ London, 1822) as consistent with the 
divine foreknowledge. It is really our ordinary 
physical knowledge infinitely enlarged. Now this 
view, conveniently known as naturalism, has no 
place for freedom in any shape. It has no place 
for anything ultimately but matter and motion. 
This aeterminism is totally difi’erent from theo¬ 
logical determinism, and should not be identified 
with it, as it so often is. 

The libertarian can leave to the biologist the 
refutation of this view. He can leave it even to 
the physicist himself, ft may be pointed out that 
the advance of science does not depend on extend¬ 
ing these assumptions to cover all reality. Indeed, 
to do so is to make science itself chaotic and 
indeterminate, for the value of the principle of the 
conservation of energy depends on its limitation to 
those fields where the amount of energy is calcul¬ 
able. It does not in the least show how the energy 
whose working is calculable is related to all the 
energy in existence. If it tried to do so, it would 
be useless. Its strict delimitation is the very con¬ 
dition of its success. Nor does it allow for dillerent 
kinds of energy; it must confine itself to quanti¬ 
tative relations. Hence the pretence of foretelling 
the future is simply a logical conclusion from the 
principle itself. 

The fact is that biology needs new ca^gones 
The lowliest organism possessing spontaneity must 
not be factorized into general condition^ far less 
reduced to a single principle. It is doubtful if any¬ 
thing that can be called a ‘thing can be so 
explained. One golf-ball is not another, and a 

living being has an even more obtrusive individu- 
alitv Was this the reason why even Epicurus 
attributed to each atom an ‘ exiguum clmamen 
peculiar to itself ? In the higher animals at lea^t, 
consciousnesa is a real factor whose presence helps 
towards preservation and propagation: ‘t.wouia 
“herwise*^ be unintelligible When, again we 
come to explain man, we must recognize the exist¬ 
ence of a new problem. Are we to regard history 

and civilization^, ideals and tlfemv 

of matter? The unsatisfactormess of this theory 
U J^rhTps best shown by its own advocates For 
th^ forget their own assumptions m dealmg^ith 
Vrcfp rnorflLlitv* find sociftl Ancy 

morality^ bo consist in warfare with the cosmic 
moraiiLy Thev resrard consciousness 

rCiS .““3. oi s.-ofic « 

related to^them in no way : they 

fAafjitions of an unknown energy. Some ot them 

(Cl^ord, Haeckel, etc.) make 
TTnrthpr thcv seem to make all reality 
somehow in cLsciousness, and so in the realm 
shadows. The prevatence o^natm^^^ 

wco^rzrtiie enormous infFuencewhichthepflysical 


logical determinism. 

3. Psychological determinism. — The Iwisis of 
this determinism is the theory of association. 
Consciousness is recognized as ‘ sui generis,’ but 
any existing phase of it is said to be caused by the 
preceding. Great stress is laid also on physio¬ 
logical processes, often in such a way as to suggest 
that these are the ultimate causes. Now there is 
always a relation between states of consciousness 
even when these are qualitatively dillerent, but to 
explain this relation i.s just the problem. The 
cause of this relation is not always evident to the 
subject expt'iieiK'ing it. Even the siinplest case of 
memory is tinged with personal qualities that raise 
it above a mere association of ideas, and, as llerg- 
son points out {op. cit. p. 156), many of our so-called 
associations are ex post facto attempts to unify 
experience. The main objection to this theory is 
its defective view of the ‘ self.’ What wo find is a 
bundle of impressions not one of whieh or all of 
them together make the self. A. Bain, following 
Hume, says : ‘ I cannot light upon anything of the 
sort {i.e. a self]’ {The Emotions and the WxlP, 
London, 1875, p. 492). But the fact is that the self 
thus banished is tacitly assumed in every state¬ 
ment, although sensation, knowledge, and volition 
are all explained as if there were no subject to 
which they belonged. The personal enuation is 
forgotten in each case. We are dealing all through 
with given quantities which arrange and rearrange 
themselves evidently in vacuo, or, rather, os Berg¬ 
son insists, in space. Consciousness is a stream, 
or a display in a theatre at which no one is looking. 
What we have hero pictured for us is a conflict of 
motives acting nowhere—a fight without fightep. 
When the self is recognized, it is only as a desire 
or aversion or a point in which motives meet, but 
it has neither position nor magnitude. 

•To Ulk of motivei conflicting of themselves is a« absui^ as 
to talk of commodities competing in the abbence of traders 
(Ward, liealm of End*, p. 290). ‘The awiociationlst reduces 
the self to an aggregate of conscious states: sensations, leei- 
ings, and ideas. But if he sees in these various more 

than is expressed in their name, if he retains only their 
,onal aspect, h. may Mt them bv •'d' *?'; 
vettinx anything but a phantom self, the shadow ot th« .go 
projecting Itself into space ’ (Bergson, p. 166). 

No one in Great Britain has done more than 
Green to discredit the associationist view of experi¬ 
ence. He saw clearly that states of consciousne^ 
could never account for consciousness of states. It 
is true that he explicated this truth mainly in 
retard to the cognitive element, but it is equally 
true in regard to feeling, and even more in regard 
to volition. Sensations are determined by interest; 
t attention depends on the subject as well as on the 
obiect. Experience is always seen from the msiae, 
i and in the nature of the case can never be seen 
; directly from the outside. It is personal and indi- 
. vidual. To deny this is to deny the very possibility 
, of freedom, in fact, to make freedom meaning- 
less : to admit it is to get a platform on which the 
i question of necessity and freedom can be intelli- 
F gently discussed. , , 

) 4 Self-determination.—Can we then regard the 

t reality of freedom as a common platform for every 
1 system that admits an activity of the subject 
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which issues from itself, and which cannot be 
reduced wholly to the inlluence of (conditions 
There is a sense in which this is true of all things 
—of chemical reaction, of biological growth, and 
of human activity. Everytliing—man included— 
has its own nature, and freedom is simply the 
acting out of this nature according to its own 
laws. Is this a sullicient account of freedom ? If 
it is, freedom means freedom from compulsion, 
and it could bo applied, metaphorically at least, 
to everything. The planets are thus free as the 
immortal gods; the llower that grows without 
being trampled on, the lion in the jungle, the man 
out of fetters, are all free in this negative sense. 
Or it might mean that man was able to fullil the 
distinctive laws of his being without internal 
interruption, i.e. interruption arising from the 
man himself as distinct from external comj)ulsion. 

Schopenhauer understood Kant’s view of free¬ 
dom in this sense as the working out of the 
‘esse’ according to its own character, conditions 
living the occasions to this nature to reveal itself 
in time and space. Freedom here means the 
evolution in acts of the inner nature of the subject. 
The subject is free, but the acts are rigidly deter¬ 
mined. Whether this be a true representation of 
Kant we do not need to inquire. At any rate 
freedom here seems to be the bare knowledge that 
we act as we act. Curiously enough, Scho})en- 
hauer admitted conversi(m as Kant and the Stoics 
did, but only as a mystery. It is now generally 
acknowledged that this is determinism of a very 
‘ hard ’ type. 

But, leaving aside Schopenhauer’s clumsy ap¬ 
paratus of a noumenal ego and phenomenal acts, 
it may still be held that freedom is simply deter¬ 
mination by oneself. 

‘ To be free means that one is determined by nothing: but one¬ 
self’(J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics^, London, 1900, p. 94). 
Every one holding the activity of the self as a fact 
agrees with what this statement excludes, viz. 
mechanical causation or compulsion. In this 
respect the statement is immaculate, but what 
does it include? We may see this from the 
context. 

‘A vicious man in a sense can, and in a sense cannot, do a 
{food action. He cannot, in the sense that a good action does 
not issue from such a character as his. A corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit. But he can do the action, in the sense 
that there is nothing to prevent him except his character — 
i.e. except himself. Now a man cannot stand outside of him¬ 
self, and regard a defect in his own character as something by 
which his action is hindered. If he can, hut for hitnself, he can 
in the only sense that is required for morality’ (i6. p. 93 f.). 

This view, it is held, combines the truth of 
necessity and freedom because it gives uniformity 
and spontaneity a place; but since it was .set 
forth in 1900 a very influential school has main¬ 
tained tlie opposite. Surely the real questi(m is : 
Can the tree itself be made good ? not Can grapes 
grow on thorns? If any libertarian holds that 
good fruit can come from a bad tree without 
changing the tree itself flrst, then libertarianism 
is indeed a lingering chimera. But, if libertarian¬ 
ism holds to the pos.sibility of changing the bad 
character itself, then it seems worth contending 
for, and recent investigation into changes of 
character seems to substantiate its truth. The 
authority who tells us that a bad tree cannot 
bear good fruit also exhorts us to make the tree 
itself good, and, on the Kantian dictum that 
every ‘ought’ implies a ‘can,’ which Mackenzie 
accepts, this is possible. Is the difficulty here not 
due to the fact that a static and spatial view of 
‘ character ’ is unconsciously adopted ? The living 
self is as it were photographed, and this snapshot 
is taken as fixed and true. Yet the same writer 
goes on to speak of at least three different selves, 
one of whicii he places above the ‘ character,’and 
he makes real freedom obedience to this self. We 


are grateful to the Hegelians for emphasizing the 
value of this real freedom which tlie theologians 
always recognized, the freedom of a non posse 
peccare such as we imagine in a perfect being. 
There need he no dispute about such freedom and 
its desirability. Iffit how can we attain to this 
freedom itself if the ‘ character,’ the man himself, 
prevents its ever being sought after ? It seems 
absurd to talk of progress iiere, or of degrees of 
freedom, if the very road towards it is barred. 
Fortunatelvq however, those holding such views 
are so much alive to the interests of morality that 
they forget their own theories, as tlie rigid pre 
destinarian also does. It is sought sometimes to 
explain this view of freedom by the analogy of 
knowledge. In logical reasoning we have necessity 
and free activity al.so; that we cannot thinK 
otherwise is no restraint on thought. But does 
knowledge itself not advance through experiment 
and error? Tliis theory, then, would do very well 
for a perfect world, and consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously it is this idea that reality is perfect that 
animates it, but the freedom we need is not tirst 
the freedom of absolute perfection, hut one that 
can open a door of hope to men who err in thought 
and practice. VVe need a freedom that will help 
U8 to get the perfect freedom which none of us has 
as yet. When we start with a theoretic bias in 
favour of a perfect reality, either of two things 
happens. 

‘This aystem of exclusively immanent reason, with its i>an- 
theiHin, suffera ahipwreok more particularly upon the fact oif 
the manifold unreason in human and natural life. For, from 
this point of view, there are two alternatives only ; either the 
unreason must be minimised, removed as far as possible from 
sight or explained away, or it must be recognised as a basic 
element in reality and hence held to be unassailable. Thus 
we have either a tendency towards optimism, which involves 
shallowness, or towards pessimism, which means negation and 
finally despair' (Eucken, p, 408 f.). 

It will not do to project the activity of the 
subject either into a perfect absolute or into social 
customs. For, wliile a perfect absolute would ex¬ 
plain perfect freedom, it does not explain sin and 
error, which are the roots of all our difficulties, nor 
does society give us any relief, because we find all 
the perplexing dilliculties of our life repeated in it. 

Conclusion .—The freedom which we desiderate 
is a moral power that can make the world better. 
While knowledge may he content to unfold its 
object and works, as Bergson says, ‘ in the circle 
of the given,’ in morality we make the object. 
‘Action breaks the circle’ [Creative Evolution^ 
London, 1912, p. 203). But, if we admit this 
freedom to make things better and indeed to 
create, then we must admit also with it, as its 
correlative, freedom to make things worse and to 
destroy. Is not this what we actually find in 
experience? We have in man a spiritual being 
rising above nature to the heights of ideals, hut 
also falling into nature, disobeying ideals, and 
refusing to realize them. We find new individuals 
appearing who were never there before, a fact 
which no hare singularism can ever explain. If 
reality were suddenly frozen into a static whole, 
then absolute thought would have the happy task 
of quiet contemplation; but reality is always 
active, and so living thought and living action 
are never satisfied with the past, nor is morality 
ever satisfied with the present. Bergson tries to 
show that it is the neglect of this dynamic nature 
jf life that makes the whole difficulty of freedom ; 
ind for philosophy and theology the greatest task 
at present is to outline a theory of reality and of 
God that, starting from this fact, can give us some 
reasonable view of nature below us and God above 
us. Our freedom is conditioned by both of these, 
though in dift’erent ways; the one supplies the 
media, the ocher the norm, for the activity of 
spiritual beings. We are not mere cogs in th« 
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machine of nature, nor mere points throutjh which 
God irresistibly acts. May it not be ^the case 
that nature itself is more friendly to ua than we 
imagine, that its stability is a training-ground 
for growing men to learn their pow’ers, and carry 
out their purposes, and God Ilim.self our very life 
whose unchangeahle nature gives independence to 
our dependence, and whose perfect freedom and 
moral relations to us alone supply the transition 
by offering us the power by wliich w’e can be freed 
from our selfMelusion and our moral thraldom ? 
The great objection to this view is that w’e get 
something ‘ de novo.’ lint is that not just the 
whole claim of morality, that the present be not 
simply projected into the future, but that a new 
and a better world be created? bor Christianity, 
at any rate, the possibility of new creatures and 
of a new w’orld is basal. What a moral law, an 
‘ought’ above the ‘is ’ of character, implies is that 
this requirement is morally more reasonable than 
a mere re-arrangement of the existent. We need 
not be afraid of those who cry ‘chance.’ For 
there is so mucli unreason and absurdity, so much 
cruelty and evil, in the world that we welcome 
even ‘ chance ’ if it opens a door to their abolition. 
That this could be possible without the dangerous 
gift of Iree power we cannot conceive, liut so 
imperative is the need of betterment that even 
tliis dangerous nietluM is w'clcoine. Nor neetl w'e 
be concerned that thus the peace of the absolute 
is destroyed. 'I'he only Absolute for which Christ¬ 
ian men care has, if certain tales be true, sacri¬ 
ficed His own peace and more to make it possible 
for men to obey their conscience ami be fellow- 
workers with God. 

Literature.— The literaturt on this subject is well-nigh un- 
limited ; see the selection given in DPhP. Jtecent (liacussions 
are found in J. Ward, Realm oj Eads, Cambridge, 1911 ; H. 
Ber gson, Time and Free WiLl^ Eng. tr., London, 1912; R. 
Euckeii, Main Currents 0 / Modern Thoxight, Eng. tr., do. 
1912; F. C. S. Schiller, ‘Freedom and Responsibility,’ In 
Oxford and Cambridge Review, 1907, p. 41 ff. ; Andrew Seth, 
Two Lectures on Theism, Edinburgh, ls97 ; Norman Pearson, 
Suiru Froblcine of Existence, London, 1907; Bertrand Rnssell, 
Philosophical Essays, do. 1910; Borden P. Bowne, Personal¬ 
ism, do. 1908 ; C. B. Upton, The Rases of Religion* Belief {11L, 
189y), do. 1894, Dr. Martineau's Philosophy (with Introductory 
Essay), do. 1906; Oliver Lodge, Man and the Universe, do. 
1910; James Lindsay, Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy 
of Religioji, do. 1897, ch. xiii. ; G. F. Barbour, A Philo- 
sophicxil Study of Christian Ethics, do. 1911, ch. x. ; sco also 
art. Free Will. DuNALD MACKENZIE. 

LIBERTY (Christian).—In this article no at- 
tempt is made to deal with tlie philosophical 
problems of free will and determinism, nor with 
the relation of free will to predestination or 
causality ; the reader is referred to the artt. 
specifically treating of free will under its meta¬ 
physical and speciHative aspects (see artt. Free 
Will, Libertarianism and Necessitarianism, 
Predestination). Of recent writers on Christian 
etliics Haering, Ethics of the Christian Life (see 
pp. 76-95), may be consulted for a dismission of the 
free will as a presupposition of Christian morality, 
and in particular m its relation to conscience as 
viewed irom the Christian standpoint. 

By the Biblical writers the fact of human free 
will is assumed, like the existence of God. Free 
will in its absolute sense belongs alone to the un¬ 
conditioned being of the Deity, hut on the moral 
side man is at once free and responsible. In Ezk 
18^"* the idea of irresponsibility as a deduction from 
heredity is vigorously combated : ‘ the soul that 
sinneth it shall die.’ Man, who is created in the 
Divine image, is a partaker of the IJivine nature, 
and his freedom is the reflex of God’s. When we 
pass into the atmosphere of the NT, we discover 
that personal free will is an axiom in the teaching 
of our Lord and His apostles We may therefore 
fitly consider the following aspects of the subject. 


I. Christian liberty as a religious experience.-- 
The religious life in our Lords iriterpietatioii i.s 
a filial relationship with a Heavenly Father, and 
therefore a life of liberty. It consists in love to 
God and to man. When liatred, rancour, and le- 
sentment, on the one side (Mt5'*^^-), and necdlt ss 
anxiety in relation to material things, on the other 
(Mt 6^*'^), have been expelled from the soul, we 
are then truly the sons of our Father. The sub¬ 
mission of children to the Father above is not a 
surrender of liberty, but its noblest prerogative ; 
in fact, freedom in the Christian sense is simply 
obedience to that which we most truly and deeply 
love and venerate. Freedom is attained by self- 
conquest, by victory over unrighteousness, of which 
the penalty is seli-cuntempt and unrest. ‘ Come 
unto me . . . and ye .shall find rest unto your 
souls* (Mt proniiso of freedom. ISelf- 

denial, tlierefore, to Jesus is a privilege, not a loss ; 
the taking up of the cross (Mt IG-^, Mk 8^^, 
Lk 14*-^^), which looks like the loss of liberty, issues 
in moral einaucipation. 

This general view of religion ex])lains our Lord’s 
attitude towanls the Mosaic Law, wliich is a 
conspicuous feature of His teaching alike in the 
Sycopth' and Johannine narratives. He does not, 
of '.ourse, countenance an antinoinian conteinjit of 
moral restriction, nor does He proclaim exemption 
froin the Moral Law. In so far as tlie Mosaic 
J.aw eiishi incs the eternal principles of morality, 
it is worthy of all reverence ; it is not superseded, 
but only consummated, by the ‘New Command¬ 
ment’ of our Lord’s teaching. On the otlicr hand, 
in the course of time tlie Law had been marred by 
accretions of interpretation which teniled to lay 
the empliasis on vexatious minutia3 of custom and 
usage, and elevated practices of cleanliness and 
health to an unnecessary prominence, with the 
result that trivial and secondary regulations were 
deemed as sacred as the original enactments. The 
letter of the Law was punctiliously observed by 
the pious Jew in the hoj>e of propitiating God. 
Obedience to the outward regulation tended to 
cloud the finer powers of the inner life and to pro¬ 
duce a distortea sense of the relative value of given 
acts. Hence our Lord’s pronouncements on the 
unwashen hands of the di8{dj)le8 (Mt 16**, Mk 7*) 
and on the proper view of the Sabbath as ‘ made 
for man’ (aMk 2-'^) are to be regarded as examples 
of His method of interi)reting the nature of Christ¬ 
ian freedom. He substituted great principles 
of action for minute and arbitrary regulations 
supposed to be binding at all times and under 
all circumstances. He superseded delirdtions of 
duty— e.^., our duty to our neighbour in the 
parable of the good Samaritan—by a command¬ 
ment ‘exceeding broad,’ namely, the law of love. 

It is obvious that this view of liberty receives 
its crowning illustration and its binding force from 
His own manhood. If we take such statements as 
Jn 4^^ 5^^ 6^ as summing up the character of His 
own religious experience, we discover that self-will 
in His judgment is no freedom ; the true freedom 
for Him was ‘ to do the will ’ of His Father. More¬ 
over, His sinlessness is tiie supreme argument for 
Hia conception of freedom and the reality of His 
power to liberate humanity from the power of sin. 
These ideas are clearly expressed in 11 is discourse 
to ‘those Jews which had believed Him’(see Jn 
gsi-wp Professing, as ‘the seed of Abraham,’ that 
they had never suft'ered the extreme penalty of 
domination by their conquerors — a proud boast 
and substantially true in so far as the preservation 
of their racial identity was concerned—they had 
overlooked the true principle of freedom, which 
waa in efl’ect freedom from the bondage of sin. 
Moral emancipation was the real freedom (free 
‘ essentially,’ Gt'rufs [8^®]) in our Lord’s view. ‘ The 
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truth * which is to set men free is * perfect con 
forniity to the absolute, that which is * (see B. b' 
Westcott, Gospel nccording to St. John^ London 
1908, on Jn 8“, and the relation of this conception t 
Socratic, Stoic, and Jewish ethics). Again, in Ji 
our Lord speaks as the true imparter of free 
(lorn ; Ife communicates to others what is His own 
{irapb. Tov yrarpds p.ov ); and this self-communication 
is the basis of a friendship between Himself anc 
His discij)Ie3 in which the doing of His will is no' 
a service but a joy. 

These conceptions of Christian liberty as a re 
ligious experience find further illustration in tin 
writings of St. Paul, to whom fXevdepLa is a vivii 
and real cliaracteristic of the Christian life; thi 
word, witli its connected epithet and verb, ‘free 
and ‘set free,’ occurs 11 times in Cal., 7 in Rom., 

8 in tlie Corinthian Epistles, and twice in other 
letters (see W. M. Kainsay, Cities of St. Paul, 
London, 1907, p. 36 fT., who argues that this is 
one of tlie ideas which became familiar to St. 
Paul from his Hellenic environment in Tarsus and 
elsewhere). In the Galatian Epistle in particular 
he enunciates with great emphasis the freedom 
which the gospel confers ‘in Christ Jesus* (see 
Gal 2*). The Christian eXevOepla destroys distinc¬ 
tions of sex, social status, and race (3^; cf. also 
Col 3*^ Eph 6®). By an allegory wliich recalls our 
Lord’s words in Jn 8^ he dill'erentiates be¬ 

tween the children ‘of a handmaid’ and those ‘of 
a free woman,’ indicating that the real freedom is 
that of the spirit imparted to us by Christ (5^, 
which involves a complete abrogation of the out¬ 
ward enactments of the law as a means of personal 
and universal salvation. He protests against sub¬ 
mission to the rite of circumcision, which, while it 
had a religious significance to the Jew, liad none 
to the (Jentile, ending with ‘the impatient, per¬ 
haps half-humorous wish that the Judaizers who 
want to circumcise the Galatians might be sub¬ 
jected to a severer operation themselves’ (W. R. 
Inge, ‘St. Paul,’ Quarterly JReview, no. 438 [1914], 
p. 53). But, while glorying in the liberty to which 
the Christian has been called, he is careful to avoid 
any misunderstanding as to its nature : liberty is 
not licence (5^*). 

But to St. Paul Christian liberty has an even 
deeper religious significance: it involves a real 
emancipation from sin (Ro 2 Co 3*^) ; 

and herein he carries on the teaching of our Lord. 
His own personal experience is : ‘ the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from 
the law of sin and of death ’ (Ro 8^). This consti¬ 
tutes the true Christian sonship (Gal 4^), ‘ the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God ’ (Ro 8^^) ; 
and we note that ‘ glory ’ here is an aspect of our 
present earthly existence. Sin, which is a bondage 
and carries with it a sense of guilt and condemna¬ 
tion, has been defeated by Christ, who is thus 
qualified to be the liberator of the soul (Gal 6^). 
To early Christian writers the promise of freedom 
(2 P 2^®) from any other source is an illusion. It is 
from this experience of inward liberty that the 
fruits of the spirit—joy, peace, and hope—are de¬ 
veloped. ‘To be spiritually-minded is life and 
peace' (Ro 8®) is a saying which recalls the serene 
and gentle teaching of the author of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and may be illustrated by the testi¬ 
mony of Christian experience in all ages. 

St. Paul is indeed the great apostle of liberty. 
He regards the Christian life as one of unrestricted 
access to God, and lays much emphasis on the 
Christian duty of ira/)l>g(TLa^ or boldness of utterance, 
in proclaiming the principles of the gospel (see art. 
‘Boldness of Speech,’xxi. [1909-10] 23611*, 
for an elucidation of this duty). His opposition 
to the narrower ideal of St. Peter saved Christi¬ 
anity (Gal 2^^) and made it a world-faith. He was 
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the advocate of liberty of thought, action, and 
judgment. His pronounced views on original sin 
and the eternal, supreme power and grace of God 
never weakened his sense of human accountability 
(Ro P« 2«). 

As J. Weiss (Paul and Jesus, En^?. tr., Tioadon, 1909, p. 113) 
remarks, ‘ the ethical sense of responsibility, the energy for 
8trug((Ie and the discipline of will was not paralysed or absorbed 
in Paul’s case by his consciousness of redemption and his pro¬ 
found spiritual experiences.’ 

He believed in Divine election, pre-knowledge, and 
predestination, and, without attem])ting to resolve 
the antithesis, places human determination side 
by side with these. Man co-operates with Divine 
grace, which is a power ‘ appropriated by man’s 
moral nature and conditionea W his free action ’ 
(Alexander, TAe Ethics of St. Paul, p. 144, who 
quotes Ph P 2 Co P», 1 Th S'®, and the state¬ 
ment of Weiss just cited). 

It may also be noted that St. James’s royal ‘ law 
of freedom ’ (2®- is practically identical with St. 
Paul’s ‘ law of the Spirit,’ consisting, as Haering 
(op. cit. p. 162) remarks, in ‘ freedom from the 
multiplicity of single precepts,’ while the epithet 
‘royal ’ appears to imply that ‘ Christ’s law is not 
addressed to slaves, who must obey whether they 
will or not, but to the heirs of the kingdom (2*) 
who voluntarily embrace the law as their guide ; 
cf. the Stoic paradox in Hor. Ep. I. i. 106’ (see 
note in J. B. Mayor’s commentary ad loc.). 

2. Christian liberty in relation to the problems 
of ethical and social life.—It is clear from what 
has already been said that Christian liberty as an 
experience of tlie inner life has a direct relationship 
with outward practice, and has created ethical 
problems in the conduct of life. This is seen in 
the confiict of duties arising within the early 
Christian Church as the result of the accession of 
converts from jiaganism to its ranks. For example, 
St. Paul was faced at Corinth with a difierence of 
opinion regarding the practice of eating ‘things 
ofi’ered to idols.’ Evidently the peril lay in a one¬ 
sided and over-emphasized interpretation of Christ- 
‘an liberty, which otl’ended the conscience of 
.ho more cautious and self-restrained Christians. 
There were, in fact, two opposing tendencies repre¬ 
sented by those who strained their new-found 
Christian liberty to the breaking - point — ‘ the 
strong ’ of 1 Cor. (see ch, 8, passim) and Christians 
of a narrower type, who were more concerned 
about preserving personal sanctity than about 
exercising their Christian privileges. The claim 
hat ‘all things are lawful to me’ (1 Co 6‘® lO'®)— 
.he watchword of ‘ the strong,’ quoted out of their 
nouth by the Apostle—had been abused not only 
:o the extent of participation in heathen sacrificial 
‘easts, but to the extent of advocating grave 
icence and immorality in sexual relationships. 
As E. von Dobschiitz points out, such Christians 
were self-deceived, mistaking outward freedom for 
he inner freedom proclaimed by the gospel. 

‘The slave, Instead of joying in the freedom which Christ 
•ave him, hankered after outward liberty. The Jew, instead 
»f gratefully recognising his freedom from the constraint of 
law, exerted himself to secure release from circumcision : others 
lought also and found the freedom only In things which were 
inbecoming Christianity and morally impermissible’ (Christian 
Life in the Primitive Church, Eng. tr., London, 1904, p. 66), 
The strong must therefore take on their shoulders 
-he infirmities of the weak (Ro 16^); they must 
ipare sensitive minds the pain of witnessing prac¬ 
tices which appear to them to be wrong; as 
Christians, they are to refrain where the exercise 
f liberty is a stumblingblock to the weak (1 Co 8®). 
'’inally, the strong might lead others into sin by 
incouraging them to eat against conscience for 
mere self - gratification, ana thus sin not only 
against their brethren but against Christ (8^*^). 
Such was the ruling of the Apostle. On the other 
liand, the moral revulsion from paganism produced 
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asceticism which in some sections 
of the Church resulted in the advocacy of celibacv 
m aversion to mixed marriages (1 Co 7*-*-) and 
even in hostility to such spiritual manifestations 
as speaking with tongues,’ which recalled the 
excitements of pagan cults. In holding the balance 
between sucli opposing tendencies, neither of which 
(lid justice to the gospel as a whole, St. Paul had 
a dithcult task. He sympathized with the moral 
vigour of the one and the moral eaimestness of the 
other, and resolved the antinomy by the procla¬ 
mation of Christian love as the supreme kw of 
conduct and the sovereign charisma (1 Co 13). 
Christian liberty is always to be humanized, cor- 
rected in its exercise even where legitimate, and 
modified in the doing of what is morally indifferent 
by the spirit of love, which teaches the Christian 
not so much to stand upon his rights as to consider 
the interest of others. Such iTrieLKaa (Ph 4®), or 
sweet reasonableness,’ is not a weak concession 
to human infirmity, but a virile demonstration of 
tenderness and charity. It was in this sense that 
the Apostle himself ‘ became all things to all men ’ 
(1 Co 9'“) that he might save some. He was ready 
to saciilice liberty to the claims of brotherhood ; 
and this was the new contribution which Christ¬ 
ianity made to the ethics of the ancient world : 
it superseded or (perhaps it would be more correct 
to say) consummated the ethics of self-realization 
by the ethics of self-sacrifice. 

Christianity therefore condemned libertinism as 
an olhmee against the common life of luimanity. 
The ‘liberty of indifference’—of doing what one 
likes—is rejected by the Christian ethic as an 
illustration of that duo/xia which is sin (I Jn 3^). 
Undoubtedly the interpretation of liberty against 
which St. Paul and later teachers protested (cf. 
Irenseus, adv. Ilcer. I. vi. 3, (jiioted by von Dob- 
schiitz, p. 270, for an account of the practices of 
Valentinians, curiously parallel to those of the 
Corinthian Church) was a mark of immaturity in 
the early Christian communities, due to an exultant 
sense of a new unrestricted life ; but the inlluence 
of Gnosticism, with its dnalistic separation of 
spirit and matter, must also be taken into account 
as explanatory of the repeated appearances of 
libertinism in the primitive Church. On the other 
hand, the antagonism between flesh and spirit is 
inherent in human nature ; even when sublimated 
into the convenient distinction of Hebraism and 
Hellenism, the one standing for righteousness, the 
other for freedom, the two tendencies represent a 
fixed duality in the moral and intellectual evolution 
of the race. Now one element and now the other 
holds the sway in the life of the individual and of 
the community ; and no one who reads the history 
of the Church can be blind to the fact that in given 
periods one of the two has exercised the greater 
influence and created tlie type of religious witness 
which is associated with particular epochs. After 
the dark ages the Renaissance represents the 
revival of Hellenism ; and to mediieval laxity in 


religious and social life succeeds the Reformation, 
which is the triumph of Hebraism. The swing of 
the pendulum from Puritanism to the excesses of 
the Restoration in England illustrates the fact 
that there are recurring reactions in national life 
which inevitably aflect the ethical standard alike 
of Church and society. It is clear also that the 
conception of Christian liberty, always 8ubj(ict to 
the expansions of a virile intellectual or rational¬ 
istic consciousness, is bound to sufler restriction 
and limitation during a reaction to Puritanism of 
life and morals; and, when the Puritan wave^ has 
spent itself, human nature re-asserts itself in a 
desire to regain its lost or curtailed liberty of 
action. Thus in all ages of the Church the question 
of accommodation to the habits, customs, and 


recreations of secular society has to be faced by 
the individual Christian, and in the solution of 
the difficulty two opposite tendencies, parallel with 
those in the Corintnian Church, have always made 
themselves felt: we should now call them the 
broad and the narrow view. In the present age, 
when w^e have reached a pitch of civilization in 
which the resources of the natural universe are 
placed at the disposal of mankind to an extra- 
oidinary extent and the facilities of intercom¬ 
munication, luxury, and ainusi'ment are multiplied 
for all sections of society, Christianity is still 
represented by the double ideal—the one proclaim¬ 
ing the width of the Christian freedom, the other 
its self-restraint and self-limitation. Take, 
the attitude of the modern Christian to the theatre. 
This is but a repetition, under another set of con¬ 
ditions, of the problem which the early teacher of 
Christianity had to face. With all our advance in 
moral insight, our larger views of life and destiny, 
we have not yet suj)eiseded the ethical principles 
which served as a guide to St. Paul. The indivitlual 
conscience still has to weigh over against the 
undou.fted fact of Christian liberty tlie inlluence 
of the piasonal support of certain customs or insti- 
tu. ions not wholly moralized, and, under certain 
c*r( iimstanccs, actually immoral, still hsiH to take 
into accovni the ellect of the exercise of liberty, 
in matters morally indifl'erent, upon others not so 
clear in their moral vision nor sufficiently strong 
to meet the demands of a new temptation, as well 
as upon those belonging to the same community 
whose conscience is sensitive. At the same time, 
it is clear that a policy of self-isolation on the part 
of the ( hriatian in regard to the defective and 
degrading tendencies of given recreations leaves 
the latter as they are; and to many Christians 
who interpret liberty in the wider sense considera¬ 
tion of the public good is paramount in deter¬ 
mining their attitude in the matter of supporting 
the drama or otherwise. The law of love is not 
less binding to-day than in the earlier ages of the 
Church. It may even be argued that the developed 
sense of human solidarity and brotlierhood, in 
itself the ollspring of Christianity, is ediuiating the 
Christian conscience to solve all such questions of 
conscience by a reference to the good of the com¬ 
munity as a whole. Yet even the love of humanity, 
which is but another aspect of the love of God, is 
determined in practice by our ethical conception of 
the summu?n bonnm for humanity ; and here the 
Christian ideal, more especially in relation to art, 
dillers toto orbe from the cult of realism popular in 
many quarters to-day, which is based on the theory 
of ‘art for art’s sake,’ regardless of the eflect on 
public morality. Art enriches the common life 
only when regarded as ‘ a revelation of a deeper 
truth in things.’ 

* If it is taken merely as art, merely as a beautiful dream, it 
sinks into play, becomes a mere reHned amusement, and loses 
all its real power over the human spirit. There could hardly 
be any worse sign of an age than that it regards art as a mere 
amusement, as a mere escape from the graver problems of life’ 
(J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics*^ London, 1900, p. 443). 

‘All things are yours’ (1 Co 3“*) is indeed the 
noblest charter of Christian freedom, but only 
when interpreted in the light of the succeeding 
words, ‘ ye are Christ’s.’ I’he iiossession of worldly 
treasure—literary, scientific, commercial, terri¬ 
torial—involves tor the Christian in personal union 
with a Divine life a clear perception of the eternal 
amid the transitory, the unseen amid the temporal: 
his citizenship is in heaven ; his real life lies in 
that ideal world whicli gives meaning, beauty, and 
power to the world of phenomena. Hence ‘ liberty * 
in the Christian sense is always limited by the 
sanctions of ‘ the mind of Christ ’ ; in other words, 
by a refereucje to the ethical ideal for which Christ 
stands. 
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Less need be said as to the relation of Christiai 
freedom to the institutions of tiie State, the law 
of the State, and tlie established regulations an' 
customs of organized communities, as this has 
been treated in the art. Ethics and Morality 
(Christian), vol. v. p. 474. It is well known thai 
neither Christ nor the apostles encouraged revol 
against the State, even when, a.s in the case o 
slavery, a national institution contradicted th< 
essential teaching of the gospel, being content tc 
laydown universal principles rather than directioiii 
for particular nations and phases of social evohi 
tion (cf. Mt Il'ich Mk 12 '^ Lk 20 ■'^ Ro \ 1 P 21^), 
8 t. Paul, in dealing with the mutual obligations o 
masters and servants, bases their relationship on 
the fact that both are slaves of a heavenly Maste 
(Eph Col :P'“-4^). Hut (he Christian ideas o 
human equality and brotherhood carried witl: 
them a revolutionary force which inevitably tended 
in the course of ages to modify social custom, 
legislation, and practice. As an ideal, brother 
hood has yet to be realized, and the process o 
realization involves a per})etual conllic.t or interests 
The rights of conscience are im[)erative, ‘are in 
hcrcnt in Christian faith, and cannot be ignored 
in the interests eit her of despotism or of democracy ’ 
(see art. Ethics and Moi{ALITY [Christian], loc. 
cit.). The pages of Christian history are crowded 
with the records of attempts to assert these rights 
in the face of persecution, State-edicts, and repres¬ 
sive measures, and the annals of religious liberty 
are glorious with heroisms and martyrdoms cheer¬ 
fully endured for conscience’ sake. How far passive 
resistance to State legislation, when the latter con¬ 
flicts with conscience, may be justilied is a subtle 
ethi(!al problem which is settled variously according 
as the casuist exalts the sacredness of a j)articular 
issue above regard to the general well-being of 
society as a whole, or vice versa. On the other 
hand, the Church exists to moralize State legis¬ 
lation and to enlighten national institutions; it 
guards the great ideal of human brotherhood, which 
involves an equal opportunity for all, and it advo¬ 
cates and supports all ell’ort to alleviate human 
misery and to remedy imperfect social conditions, 
and to defeat social injustices. In the ideal of 
lil)erty, equality, and fraternity the last stands 
lirst in the order of Christian thought (cf. Murray, 
Handbook o/ Christian Ethics, v). ;H f.). Equality 
flows from brotherhood—the Christian conception 
of a common family and one eternal Father. 

‘ And this equality can have no meaning exc’ept a§ an equal 
rijfht for all ; nor can there be an equal right for all, which does 
not allow every individual liberty to act as he pleases. But 
every individual (ian enjoy this freedom in reality only when 
each is restricted from interfering with th« freedom of the rest’ 
{ib. p. 82). 

Co-operation in industrial struggles such as those 
which the present generation is witnessing between 
capital and labour imposes restrictions upon liberty. 
Trade unions break down when tlie principle of 
Christian liberty is ignored and the will of the 
individual is not subordinated to a common pur¬ 
pose. And, a.s legislative restrictions tend more 
and more to curtail the liberty of the individual, 
in other words, as the laws of the State become 
more socialized, the obligations of Christian liberty 
‘ to seek not its own, but the things of others’ are 
proportionately more binding. 

3 . Christian liberty in relation to the intellect.— 
Over against the authority of the State, with wdiich 
the individual conscience has often found itself in 
opposition, there is the authority of the Church, 
to which the individual member is supposed to 
subordinate his will and judgment. Limits of 
space prevent a full treatment of the subject of 
authority in relation to the individual judgment in 
matters of faith. Suffice it to say that the oppon¬ 
ents of Christianity are in the habit of urging 


from a review of Church hi.story that Cliristian 
freedom of thought has never been received with 
anything but stern measures of repression, that the 
heretic has frequently been treated as an immoral 
person, and that on the wliole Catholicism has been 
the foe of human enlightenment and progress (see 
J. H. Bury, History of Freedom of ThoiujlU, Lon¬ 
don, 1914, for a clear, if prejudiced, statomoiit of 
this point of view). No fair-minded person can 
deny the general reasonableness of this charge. 
The necessity of exercising rigid discipline within 
the system 01 the Church in the interests of internal 
order and unity, the exaction of obedience on the 
part of the hiiuarchy from each unit as an exercise 
in self-renunciation not without real spiritual 
Ixmetit, and the safeguarding of the deposit of 
faith amid a worldly and corrupt society may be 
adduced as grounds of self-delcnce against the 
common charge ; hut tlie fact remains that the 
Church has often transgressed the spirit and 
example of its founder in its hostility to new 
thought and in the repression of rationalism, for¬ 
getting that orthodoxy and Christianity are not 
.synonymous terms. Christ’s general attitude to¬ 
wards heterodoxy was that of tolerance ; this is 
shown by His rejiroof of .Jewish exclusiveness more 
by implication than by actual condemnation in 
such references as we lind to the Samaritans in 
St. Luke’s Cospel (10^^ 1710951 - 86 . reading ‘Ye 
know not what manner of spirit yo are of’ in the 
last passage is without strong critical authority, 
hut the fact of His relnike is recorded in v.^'^), 
by His outspoken rejection of narrowness in the 
passage Lk ‘ Forbid him not: for lie that is not 
against you is for you,’ and by His einjthasis on the 
ethical rather tlian the intellectual side of the 
hristian witness in Jn V’’. To Him ‘faith’ was 
not assent to an intellectual proposition or formula, 
but the sjiirit of receptiveness in relation to Himself 
and His teaching. 

The convenient distinction between a religion of 
authority and a religion of the spirit tends to 
break down in practice. The Society of Friends, 
without a ministry and without sacraments, yet 
becomes an organized fellowship with recognized 
•rinciplos ethical and spiritual, which are binding 
n its members. Autlioriby runs into every sphere 
of thought as well as into religion. The infallible 
church of Catholicism is superseded by the infallible 
book of Protestantism ; but, when botli forma of 
authority are discredited, it dues not follow that 
pure subjectivity is the only possible issue. In 
Christianity there must be a synthesis of the 

? rinciple of inspiration with that of authority. 

’he day of inspiration, so long as we believe in a 
Spirit that guiues into all truth, is never at an end, 
kvliile at the same time the corporate witness of the 
Christian Church in all epochs of its history cannot 
le ignored. The progress of Christianity depends, 
therefore, on an adequate recognition of both these 
actors—the consensus sanctorum and the openness 
d the reason to the light that lighteth every man. 
n a striking essay on ‘ The Princijile of Authority ’ 
)y A. E. J. Rawlinson {Foundations, London, 1912) 
t is stated that there are three stages in the life of 
lie educated Christian ; [a) bondage to authority 
-the stage proper to childhood ; ( 6 ) the stage of 
abstract freedom,’ i.e. the assertion of the right 
to criticize and, if necessary, to deny ; leading on 
to (c) the stage of ‘concrete freedom,’ whicTi is 
lefined as voluntary assent on grounds of reason 
,0 what was formerly believed on authority. Many 
Christians never pass beyond the first stage ; intel- 
ectually they remain unenlightened, but their 
eligious experience is unaffected. The second 
tage is that in which Christian liberty comes into 
day as a factor in our moral and intellectual 
evelopment. To repress the spirit of inquiry is to 
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let ‘ that capability and {godlike reason fust in us 
unused’ (Shakespeare, UdniUt^ iv. iv. ,‘18 f.), to 
imperil our moral and 6[)iritual l»ealth,and to fore¬ 
close the possibility of a larjjjer equipment for 
Cliristiaii iniluence. If the issue on the intellec¬ 
tual side is rejection of the doctrines hitherto 
acce])ted on aut hority, tluue still remain the wit¬ 
ness of life and the ex])erience of the saints. It is 
no doubt true that Christ iiin experituice is bound 
up with a conviction of the twit h of certain doc- 
triru's, smdi as the existence of (iod, immortality, 
the divinity of our Lord, and the }>ersistent activity 
of His spirit; but its moral earnestness and beauty 
remain as a {lerpetual challenu:e to those who reject 
doctrinal Christianity and thereupon feel jnstiticd 
in belitt ling its contribution to tlie ethical proj^o'ess 
of humanity. On the one hand, it is possible to 
combine intellectual suspense and even scei)ticism 
with a hip;h-min<led allcf^iance to the moral t(‘ach- 
ing of Clirist, and such irnpiirers after truth are 
not to be exclude<i from the fellowship cither of 
iinlividual Christians or of the organized Christian 
community in its various forms. On the other 
hand, the Church may legitimately demand from 
those to whom it does not refuse the right of privat<; 
judgment that such judgment shall be exercisetl 
with becoming humility. 

‘ He who would teaoh a new truth or reject an old (and to do 
HO is a vocation to wliich in every generation some men uro 
called) nni^t l.)Oth cxjioct to meet in practice with ttic perMocn- 
tions hy \^llic,h true proi)hel4 are assailefl, and niust also face ttio 
prima'facie likelihood that his own prophecy may turn out 
/alee ’ (il). p. 380). 

Hence in actual practice within tin* limits of the 
Christian fellowshij) lilxTty of thought is restricted 
by the collective witness of thti saints, by con¬ 
sideration of human fallibility, by the avoidance 


of arrogance, intolerance, and impatience, and hy 
respect for simple taitli which moves on traditional 
lines. If one may adapt a saying of L. H. (ir(‘en 
{Prulf'gomena to Kthics, Oxford, 18S4, p. ‘2l)‘d), the 
Chureli is ‘a society of whicli the members ow(* 
reei[>rocal services to each ot her,’simply as (dirist - 
ian to Christian. 'I'here must be no attempt to 
frown on the mind that is open to the newer light 
when ethically and intellectually c(jui|)pcd for the 
re-interpretation of ancient doctrine, Tior is it t(i 
be forgotten that those wlio liave been all'ccted in 
spiritual outlook by the critical si)irit v\hi(l» lia^ 
modihed the value of time-honoured ereetls and 
formularies may yet he (pialilied to bring out of the 
treasury of their wisdom and devotion ‘ things both 
new and old.’ It is a fiiucdion of Christian lilx'rty 
to harmonize ^}ora rt vrtcr<i, as giving their re- 
sjiective witness to the realization in humanity of 
tlie ever-dev<‘loj>ing Cliristian ideal. Hut, if the 
modernist as a reveriuit se'-km’ after truth is toler¬ 
ated, he in turn must exercise tlie grace of patienci‘ 
towanls the trm.ii.M)nalist, ( 'hristiaii liberty is a 
great gift, h'v' Christian uliarity is a greater. 

Li^t-uatcrr. -W S Bruce, Social AsthuSs nf Christian 
I.oiKt,. tOOfl; T. vou Haering:. IChics of the ('hrisf- 
uiu tr , (!'• lllOD ; J. C. Murray, llaiolbouk 

Cfristiao, talkies, l^dinfmryh. l^dS ; N. Smyth, Christian 
ethics, do. '"CZ; F. G. Peabody, Jesn^ Christ ami the Christ¬ 
ian ('hara ter, ^ew York, ; A. B. D. Alexander, The 
ethics of C. ['o:U, f;l:iHj;ow, 1910; J. Gottiiclui'k. Ethik, 
'rnbiii;,om, 1'.<u7 ffor I’auline distinction bcUs’cet) e'AtiWdpm anil 
fgou.Tia., p. ‘.^uc). In eermon litrniture, see J. Mnitiurau, En- 
ilrwours after the Christian Lije^, London, (‘ Tlic Freeman 
of (.ihriHl'); F. W. Robertson, Sermons, new ed., do. 1H72 
(‘ The Ixaw of ChriHtian ConHcienre’); J. Caird, Cnicersitu Ser¬ 
mons, (JlaKgow, 1S99 (‘ Truth and Frei-dom ’); and C. A. Vince, 
Christ inn Conduct, London, 189i)(‘(diristian Liberty ’); W. M. 
Macg^ieg^or, Christian Freedom, do, hU l. 

K. Martin Pope. 
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